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ETHIOrS  AKTIMONIAL,  MARTIAL,  and  MINERAL. 
See  PHARMACv-//«/ifi:. 

KTHMOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  fituated  in 
the  midolc  of  lie  bafis  of  tht  forehead  or  os  frontis, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  root  of  the  nofe,  fiUinj;;  almoft 
the  whole  cavity  of  t!.e  noftrils.  It  has  its  name  from 
'9*^'.  crlbrum,  "  ficvc,"  and  "i'<  "  form,"  becaufe  all 
fponpy  and  porous.     See  Anatomy,  n'^  17. 

ETIINARCHA,  Ethnarch,  (formed  of  <6»e-na- 
tion,  and  '^ex'  command),  a  governor  or  ruler  of  a  na- 
tion. 

There  are  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  the 
Great,  on  one  fide  whereof  is  fcumd  'HfuSav,  and  on  the 
other  eev^f,"".  q.  d.  Ihrod  the  Ethnarch.  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  we  read  that  Antony,  pafliiig  over 
into  Syria,  conllituted  Herod  and  I'hafacl  his  brother 
tctrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  committed  to  them  the 
alminiftration  of  the  alfaiis  of  Juiea.  ( Jof.  Ant.  lib.  xiv. 
cap.  23.)  HcTod  therefore  huJ  tlie  government  of  the 
proviiue  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria,  or 
before  Antigonus's  invafion,  which  did  not  happen  till 
fix  or  ftvcn  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in  Ga- 
lilee. (Jof.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  24,  25.)  Confequently  He- 
rod was  then  truly  ethnarch,  for  he  can  be  no  other- 
wife  denominated  ;  fo  that  it  mull  have  been  in  that 
fpace  of  time  that  the  medals  were  ftiuck,  which  only 
pivc  him  this  title  :  which  medals  are  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  read  in  hilloiy  of  the  government  which 
that  piincc  was  intruded  with  before  he  was  raifed  to 
the  royalty. 

Jolephus  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch  in 
lieu  of  that  of  ethmirch;  but  the  two  terms  come  fo 
rear  to  each  other,  that  it  is  cafy  to  confound  them 
together. 

Though  Hered  the  Great  left  by  will  to  Arch^laus 
all  Judca,  Samaria,  and  Idumea,  yet  Jofephus  tells  us  he 
was  then  only  called  ethnarch. 

ETHNOPHRONES,  in  antiquity,  a  fed  of  he- 
retics in  the  feventh  century,  wlio  made  a  profeffion  of 
Chrillianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and 
follies  of  paganifm,  as  judicial  aftrology,  fortiicges,  au- 
gurijts.  and  olher  divinations. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting 
a  ticket  or  title  afiixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers, 
exprefllnij  its  contents.  It  is  alfo  ufcd,  when  applied 
to  the  Spanilh  and  lome  other  courts,  to  fignify  a 
particular  account  of  what  is  t)  be  done  daily  in  the 
king's  houfchold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating 
to  it.  It  likewife  denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate 
the  decorum  of  conduft  towards  peifons  of  various 
rankk  an     (lations 

ETMULLER  (Michael),  a  moft  esninent  phyfi- 
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cian,  torn  at  Leipfic  in  :646.  After  having  travelled  £'"*• 
through  the  grsatcft  part  of  Europe,  he  became  pro-  » 
ftiTor  of  botany,  chcmiilry,  and  anatomy,  at  Leipfic  ; 
where-hc  died  in  1683.  He  was  a  very  vc.himinous 
writer  ;  his  works  making  no  lefs  than  5  vols  fcjlio,  as 
printed  at  Naples  In  1728.  His  fon  Michael  Ernell 
Etmuller  was  alfo  an  ingenious  phyfician,  whopublifli- 
cd  feveral  pieces,  and  died  in  I  732.  ^ 

ETNA,  or  TEtna,  a  famous  burning  mountain  of  KouclVob- 
Sicily,  and  the  largeft  in  Europe;  of  which  an  account '<;'''•'"<»'*• 
has  been  already  {;iven  under  the  latter  fpdling  jEtn  a. 
Tlie  following  additional  particulars  relating  to  the 
eruptions,  fize,  fccnery,  and  produfts,  of  this  cele- 
brated volcano,  are  colledled  from  the  Voyage  Pitlorefque 
of  M.  Houel,  who  appears  to  have  furveyed  it  with 
greater  accuracy  thqn  any  former  traveller. 

The  form  of  mount  Etna  is  that  of  a  cone,  very 
broaii  at  the  bafe,  which  Is  more  than  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. From  the  bottom  you  afcend  ten  leagues 
before  reaching  its  fummit  on  the  fouth  file  ;  and  on 
any  of  the  other  fides,  the  way  being  not  fo  (traight, 
would  be  confiderably  longer.  Etna  is  cntliely  com- 
pofcd  of  fubllances  that  have  been  difcharged  from  tltc 
volcano  in  its  various  explofiors. 

It  appears  from  the  quantities  of  marine  bodies  de- 
polited  all  over  the  under  part  of  Etna,  that  it  muft 
have  been  once  covered  by  the  fea  to  at  leall  one 
half  of  Its  prefent  height.  The  whole  ifland  of  Sicily, 
and  the  greatcfl  part  of  mount  Etna,  have  been.  In  our 
author's  opinion,  formed  uni!er  water.  But  the  period 
when  the  eruptions  from  this  volcano  firft  commenced, 
the  mariner  in  which  the  fea  fubfided,  and  the  precilc 
time  at  which  It  fell  fo  low  as  its  prefent  kvcl  on  the 
fliores  of  Sicily,  are  fafts  concerning  of  which  we 
have  no  certain  knowledge. 

The  general  principle,  however,  M.  Houel  thinks 
may  be  regarded  as  undeniable.  When  this  mountain 
ilood  half  under  water-,  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  accumulate  upon  It  large  mafTcs,  both 
of  its  own  produdllons,  fuch  as  fiit'ls,  and  bones  of 
fillies,  and  of  various  other,  matters,  which  would  be 
intermixed  with  the  volcanic  matters  dll'cliarged  from 
the  focus  of  the  burning  mount.  In  a  long  feries  of 
ages  thefe  ftrata  of  heterogeneous  matters  would  na- 
turally become  fo  confiderable  as  to  form  the  enor- 
mous mafs  of  mountains  with  which  the  volcano  is 
now  furroundcd.  The  currents  of  the  ocean  might  of- 
ten convey  the  volcanic  matters  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  volcanic  focus.  And  there  are 
mountains  at  no  fmall  diftance  from  Etna,  which  feem 
to  have  been  produced  in  this  manner.  Thofe  of 
CarlintinI,  at  the  diftance  of  15  leagues,  confift  chiefly 
A  of 
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of  a  mixture  of  poirolana  with  calcareous  mnttei-s. 
At  Lintini,  and  ill  places  around  it,  there  are  dillincl 
beds  of  po//ohina,  fcorix,  and  real  lava,  as  well  as 
others  in  wiiich  all  tlufe  matters  are  blended  together 
in  a  mafs  of  calcareous  matter.  At  Palazzolo,  about 
24  miles  from  the  city  of  Syracufe,  the  fides  of  tlu 
hills  having  been  cut  by  the  tlreams  which  run  down 
them,  in  many  places  to  a  coniiderable  dep;h,  difplay 
huge  malTes  of  lava,  and  extcnfive  beds  of  pozzolana. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Noto  there  are  alfo  volcanic 
jiioducllons  to  be  found. 

At  Pachino,  where  the  ifland  of  Sicily  forms  an 
angle,  there  are  a  range  of  hills  extending  for  fevetal 
milcf,  which  conlift  r.ll  of  pozzolana. 

The  province  of  Val  de  Noto  is  more  homogene- 
ous in  tlie  matters  of  which  its  foil  confifts,  than  the 
two  other  dales  of  Sicily.  Thefe,  fn  every  hill  which 
they  contain,  exhibit  a  vail  variety  of  different  matters. 
So  amnzing,  indeed,  is  that  variety,  that  they  may  be 
coiifidered  as  exhibiting  a  colledion  of  fpccimens  of 
all  the  different  materials  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
fit ion  of  the  globe.  lu  thofe  tvk-o  dales  few  volcanic 
product  ions  have  been  yet  obferved.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  for  this  reafon,  that  they  contain  but  few. 
They  may  be  hereafter  difcovered  in  great  plenty.  In 
t!ie  volcano  of  water  at  Maccalubbe,  between  Ara- 
gona  and  Girginti  ;  in  the  baths  of  Calicllamare,  near 
Alcamo  and  Segelte  ;  in  the  baths  of  Termini,  in  ths 
ifltrs  of  Lipari  ;  in  the  hot  waters  of  All,  between 
Mefiina  and  Taormina,  by  the  lake  in  the  valley  of 
Caltagirone  ;  in  all  thefe  places,  which  comprthend  the 
whole  circumference  of  Sicily,  the  influence  of  the 
Tolca;io  of  Etna  is,  in  ^ome  meafure,  felt.  Nay,  it 
would  even  feem,  that  in  thefe  places  there  are  fo  many 
volcanic  craters.  All  of  thefe  are  fo  difpofcd  as  to 
ftiow  that  they  cxifted  prior  not  only  to  the  volcanic 
matters,  but  to  the  other  fubftances  intermixed  with 
them. 

The  waters  of  the  fea  have,  in  former  times,  rifen 
much  higher  than  at  prefent.  But  how  they  retreated, 
or  whether  they  are  to  continue  flationary  at  their 
prefent  height,  we  know  not.  For  more  than  2000 
years,  during  which  Sicily  has  been  inhabited,  and  has 
had  cities  and  hai hours,  the  fea  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved either  to  recede  or  encroach  in  any  confiderable 
degree. 

When  the  fea  fubfided  from  mount  Etna,  the  moun- 
tain mull  have  been  covered  over  with  fuch  matters  as 
the  fea  ufually  depofits ;  confequently  with  calcare- 
ous matters.  A  part  of  thofe  matters  would  be  in- 
durated by  the  aftion  of  the  atmofphere,  while  the 
reft  would  be  carried  down  by  the  rain-waters,  and 
again  conveyed  into  the  ocean.  The  torrents  of  rain- 
water which  pour  down  the  fides  of  mount  Etna  have 
furrowed  its  fidcs,  by  cutting  out  for  themfelves  chan- 
nels ;  and  they  have  removed  from  its  fummit,  and  are 
ftill  removing  to  a  farther  dldance,  all  the  extraneous 
bodies  upon  it.  In  many  places,  they  flow  at  ])refent 
over  a  chanuil  of  lava,  having  cut  through  all  the 
matters  whith  lay  above  it :  Hill,  however,  there  re- 
main in  many  places  both  calcareous  matter  and  other 
marine  produftions,  which  fliow  that  this  volcano  has 
been  once  covcn-d  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  But 
ihefe  arc  daily  walling  away  ;  not  only  the  rains,  but 
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men  llkewlfe,  who  carry  them  off  as  materials  for  lime      E'la. 
and  for  building,  coiifpire  to  deface  them.  """^ 

No  fewer  than  77  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
fcattered  over  the  fides  of  Etns.  They  are  mod  nu- 
merous on  the  fouth  fide,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  milder  than  on  the  north.  Reckoning  thofe 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  one  with  another,  to  con- 
tain each  1200  or  1500  foals,  the  whole  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  mount  Etna  will  then  be  92,400, 
on  I  5,500.  But  It  Is  certainly  much  more  confiderable. 

On   plate  CI. XXXIV.  is  exhibited  a  view  of  the  fig.  i, 
north-eaft  fiJe  of  the  mountain,  taken  at'fea.     The         » 
lower  part  pref.nts  to  the  eye  very  extenfive  plains  cn-J'"°'"'V 
tircly  covered  with  lava  of  different  thicknifs,  on  which  ^^(j  g  i^  ^j 
vegetation   has    not    yet    made   any    progrefs.       The-he  n-.oun. 
nearer  the  fliore  the  more  ba:Ten  is  the  ground;    while  tain, 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  incrcafes  as  we  advance  farther 
inwards.     The  mountain   is  every  where   full  of  vafl 
excavations;    which   our  author  confiders  as  a  proof, 
that  inllcad  of  Increafing  in  bulk,   it  Is  aflually  in  a        3 
flate  of  decay  and  diminution.     The  vail  torrents  ofSiippoffd 
lava,  which  overfpread  the  (ides  of  it   from  time  '"if ''''r  f 
time,  he  confiders  as   Infufiicient  to  repair  the  wafte    „ 
occafioncd  by  rains,  rivulets,  and  torrents  flowing  down 
from  the  fumtr.It.    Uulefs  the  eruptioni,  therefore,  be- 
come  more    fnquent   than  th.y   have  been  for  fome 
time  pail,  he  foppofes  thuv,  by   degrees,  the  height  of 
the  mountain  mull  be  reduced  to  that  of  the  furround- 
ing  beds  of  lava.      He  had  not  an  opportunity  of  mca- 
furing  the  altitude  of  Etna   himfelf ;  but  he  obferves 
that  it  had  been  done  by  the   celebrated  M.  de  Sauf-         ^ 
fure,  who  found  the  elevation  to  be  10,036  feet.  ThisSaufTure's 
was  done  on  the  5th  of  June  1773,  at  20  minutes  af-''"""".' "f- 
ter  feven  in  the  morning.     The  height  of  the  bavome-  LVn!^*' 
ter  on  the  inoll  elevated  part  at  the  brink  of  the  cra- 
ter was  18  inches  ii^  lines  ;  whichj  by  the  neceflary 
corre&Ions,  is  reduced  to  18  inches  loj-^  lines.     At 
the  fame  time  the  mercury  at  Catania,  placed  only  one 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  flood  at  28  inches  2-^^ 
lines;  which  muft  be  reduced  to  28  Inches  i^  lines,  on 
account  of  the   neccfTary  correftions  for  the  thermo- 
meter. . 

From  Giana  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of  cori-Moun;aitra- 
templating    the   vafl   number  of    calcareous    mounts  "f '^*''^*''- 
fcattered  over   that    part    of  Etna;   which  (he  fays)  °"' """*'* 
"  are  nothing  more   than  fiagments,  the  (lender  re- 
mains of  thofe  enormous   mafles  which  have  been  de- 
pofited  all  around  the  bafe  of  mount  Etna  ;  and  arc  a 
very  cuilous  monument  of  the  revolutions  which  this 
mountain  has  undergone."     They  are  of  a  tnue  calca- 
reous nature  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  accuilomed  to 
fupply  themfelves  with   limellone  from  them.     They 
alfo  ufe  the  flone.'  of  which    thefe   mounts   are  cora- 
pofcd  for  the    purpofes  of  building  ;    as    the  lava   is 
fo  hard  that  it    cannot  be   cut  without  the   greatcft 
difficulty,  and  they  have  no  other  flouc  In  thefe  parts. 

Leaving  this  place,  our  author  travelled  over  leveral 
extenfive  plains  of  lava,  covered  on  each  fide  of  the 
way  with  Hunted  trees,  but  without  any  cultivation  ; 
the  lava  being  of  that  kind  which  is  very  unfavourable 
to  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Airiving  at  St  Le- 
onardo, he  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  eruption  of  wa- 
ter in  1755,  ^"<^  which  is  mentioned  under  the  former 
article  xEtna. 

Thle 
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Tliis  water  took  its  co\)rfe  down  the  wtfl  fide  of  tiie 
mountain  ;  and  the  channel  which  it  cut  for  itfcif 
is  Hill  vifible.  The  eruption  of  water  frotn  hutning 
mountains  is  ftiU  much  lefs  frequent  than  that  of  lava 
or  half  vltriticd  folid  nriatters,  afhes,  8cc.  though  that 
of  water,  and  even  mixed  with  the  (hells  of  marine 
animals  (though  we  ?.re  not  told  whether  it  was  fait 
or  not),  has  fometitrifS  been  obferved  in  other  volca- 
noes, pnrticulaily  VtfuTias.  The  eruption  we  now 
fpeak  of  happened  in  the  month  of  February  1775. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  exceedingly  thick  black  fmoice 
iffiiing  from  the  crater,  intermixed  with  flafhcs  of  fire. 
This  fmoke  gradually  became  thicker,  and  the  bvirlls  of 
flame  more  fiequcnt.  Earthquakes  and  fubterraneous 
thunder  convulfed  the  mountain,  and  ftruck  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  parts  with  the  utmoft  terror. 
On  Sunday,  tiie  fccond  of  March,  th<;  mountain  was 
fcen  to  emit  a  huge  column  of  fmoke  exceedingly 
denfe  and  black,  with  a  dreadful  noife  in  the  bowds 
of  the  earth,  accompanied  alfo  with  violent  flafties 
of  lightning.  From  ti.ne  to  time  there  were  loud 
'Cracks,  like  the  explofions  of  cannon;  the  mountain  ap- 
peared to  (hake  from  its  foundations  ;  the  air  on  that 
iide  next  Mafcali  became  very  dark,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder  were  licard.  Tiiefe  fetmcd  to  ifiue  from  two 
taverns,  confiderably  below  the  fummit,  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  accompanied  with  violent  blafts 
of  wind  like  a  tempcll. 

Tiiefe  terrible  phenomena  continued  and  Increafed  ; 
Etna  fcemed  ready  to  fwallow  up  at  once  all  thofe  ma- 
terials which  it  had  been  for  fo  many  years  dil'gorging, 
or  rather  about  to  fink  at  once  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  from  whence  it  appeared  to  have  been  elevated. 
Tlie  profpeft  was  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can  be 
^iven  by  defcription  of  tin's  tremendous  fcene.  The. 
iniidbitants  were  alarmed  beyond  meafure  ;  the  fight 
of  the  flames  driven  by  the  wind  againll  the  fides  of 
■the  mountain,  the  fliocks  of  tlie  earthquake,  and  the 
fall  of  rocks,  ilruck  the  imagination  with  a  liorror  not 
to  be  conceived.  During  this  dreadful  commotion 
an  immenfe  torrent  of  water  was  emitted  from  the 
Jiighcll  crater  of  the  mountain.  The  whole  fummit 
of  Etna  was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  fnow.  Tiiiough  this  tiie  boiling  water  diiefted  its 
<ourfe  caftward  ;  and,  in  its  paflage,  met  witli  frigiit- 
ful  precipices.  Over  thefe  it  dafted  with  the  utmolt 
violence,  adding  its  tremendous  roaring  to  the  com- 
plicated horrors  of  this  awful  fcene.  The  fnow,  melt- 
ing inftantaneoudv  as  the  boihng  torrent  advanced,  in- 
ciealed  its  dcllruftive  power  by  augmenting  its  quan- 
tity, while  tlie  mifchlevous  effects  of  the  heat  were 
fearce  diminiflied  by  reafon  of  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
boiling  liquid  which  continued  to  pour  from  the  fum- 
mit of  the  mountain. 

This  boiling  torient  having  dadied  its  awful  catarafts 
from  one  chain  of  rocks  to  another,  at  length  reached 
the  cultivated  plains,  which  it  overflowed  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles.  Here  it  divided  itfelf  into  feveral  bra  nche-s 
forming  as  many  deep  and  rapid  rivers  ;  which,  after 
feveral  other  fubdivilions,  diicharged  themfelves  into 
the  fea. 

Though  the  niDuntain  continued  to  difch.irge  wa- 
ter in  this  manner  only  for  half  an  hour,  the  ravages 
r.{  it  were  very  terrible.  Not  only  thole  of  common 
inundations,  fuch  as  tearing  up  trees,   hurrying  along 


rocks  and  large  ftones,  took  place  here,  but  the  dill  Etna 
more  dreadful  tlTedts  of  boiling  water  were  felt.  Every  ' 
cultivated  fpot  was  laid  wade,  and  every  thing  touch- 
ed by  it  was  dedroyed.  Even  thofe  who  were  pLiccl 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  torrent,  beheld  with  inex- 
prefiible  horror  the  dellruftion  occafiontd  by  it ;  and 
though  the  alarming  noifes  which  had  fo  long  iffu  d 
from  the  mountain  now  ceafcd  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
fliocks  of  eaithquakes,  and  the  violent  fmoke  which 
continued  to  iffue  from  the  mountain,  fliowed  that  the 
danger  was  not  over.  ,  Two  new  openings  were  now 
obferved,  and  two  torrents  of  lava  began  to  make  their 
way  through  the  fnow. 

Oil  the  7th  of  March  a  dreadful  noife  was  again 
heard  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  a  new  co- 
lumn of  very  thick  and  black  fmoke  began  to  iflue 
from  it.  A  horrid  explofion  of  fmall  tlones  fueoeed- 
ed  ;  fome  of  which  were  carried  as  far  as  the  hil's  of 
Mafcali,  and  great' quantities  of  black  fand  to  MdliHa, 
and  even  quite  over  the  ftrait  to  Reggio  in  Calabria. 
On  the  fhifting  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  this 
fand  reached  as  tar  as  the  plains  of  Agolla.  Two  davs 
after  the  mountain  opened  again,  and  a  new  t. orient 
of  lava  was  diicharged  ;  which,  however,  advanced 
very  flowly  towards  the  plain,  moving  only  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  a  day.  It  continued  to  flow  in  this 
manner  for  fix  days,  when  every  thing  appeared  fo  quiet, 
that  the  Canon  Recupcro  fct  out  to  view  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place.  . 

That  gentleman's  defign  was  to  trace  the  courfe  of  Coiirfe  -f 
the  dreadtul  torrent  of  water  above  mentioned.  This'''?  t'lr  tn 
he  was  very  eafily  enabled  to  do  by  the  ravages  it  had  "■*■'"  ''^ 
made  ;  and,  by  following  the  channel  it  had  cut  all  ""P^"^"* 
the  way  from  the  fea  to  the  fummit  of  the  volcano, 
he  found  that  this  immenfe  quantity  of  water  had 
iffued  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain.  After 
iduing  from  the  crater,  and  increafing  its  ftream  bv 
paHing  through  and  melting  the  fnow  which  lay  imme- 
diately below  the  fummit,  it  dedroyed  in  an  inltant  a 
fine  and  extenfive  forcft  of  fir-trees.  A II  of  ihefe  were 
torn  up  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  though  many 
were  no  lefs  than  24  or  30  inches  in  diameter.  He 
obferved  that  the  great  ftream  had,  in  its  defcent,  di- 
vided itfcif  into  four  branches  ;  and  thefe  had  a"-ain 
fubdivlded  themfelves  into  feveral  fmaller  ones,  tafily 
dilUnguidiable  by  the  quantity  of  fand  they  had  dc- 
pofited.  Afterwards  reuniting  their  dreams,  they 
formed  many  iilands,  and  rivers  9C0  feet  in  breadth, 
and  of  a  depth  which  could  not  eafily  he  determined. 
Proceeding  farther  down,  and  dill  foicing  iis  way 
among  the  beds  of  old  lava,  the  channel  of  the  waters 
was  widened  to  1500  feet,  until  it  was  again  contraft- 
ed  in  the  valleys  as  before.  Every  object  which  dood 
in  the  way  of  this  tremci>Jous  torrent  was  moved  from 
its  place.  Enormous  rocks  were  not  only  hurried 
down,  but  feveral  of  them  moved  to  more  elevated 
fitualions  than  thofe  they  formerly  occupied.  Wliole 
hills  of  lava  had  been  removed  and  broken  to  pie- 
ces, and  their  fragments  fcattered  along  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  and  the  valleys  were  filled  up  by  vad: 
quantities  of  fand  which  the  waters  had  depofited. 
Our  author  obferved,  that  even  at  the  time  he  vifited 
the  mountain,  about  I  o  years  after  the  eruption,  the 
whole  fide  of  it  dill  bore  the  marks  of  this  deluge. 

On  M.  Houel's  arrival  at  Jaci  Catena,   he  inquired 
A  2  for 
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Etra.      for  the  phyfician  of  the  place  ;  it  being  cuAomnry  for  ohfcrve  fevcral  fragments  of  bafaltes,  botli  in  the  form 

"""*"""  (Irangers  to  do  fo  who   want   to  learn   any  tiling  con-  of  needles  and  in  that  of  prifmatic  columns  of  a  very  — — »'— 

cerning  the  curiotities   of  the  country,    as  the  pliy-  regular  form,  and  wliich  may  be  ealily  fcparated  frora  fjjjj-^i^j^j 

one  another.      From  tlie  politioii  in  which  thefe  frag- kj  di  <i 
mciits  are  difpofed,  it  appears  that  the  mafs  to  which  bafaltes. 

will  which   they  cA\  Holy  IVuter.     There   is  a  flight  they  belong  mult  have  fiitfered  fome  very  violent  Ihock; 

of  dtps  from  the  furface  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  otiierwife  fuch  huge  rocks  could  never  have  been  bro- 

water.     The  well  itfelf  is   20  feet   wide   and  40   feet  ken,  overturned,  and  fcattered  in  diredlions  fo  very  dif- 

deep.      It  is  fupplicd  by  three   different   fprings,  each  ferent  from  their  original  pofitions.      In  one   of  thefc 

of  which  is  laid  to  have  a   peculiar  taile.       The   phy-  ruins  there  are  fome  parts  harder  than  the  rctl,  which 

fician  informed  our  auchor,  that   one  of  them   rcfem-  withttand  the  adtion  of  the  air,  while  the  intervening 

bled  milk  in  its  talle  ;  another  tailed   like   foap;   and  fpaces  yitld  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  thus  dcdroyed.   In 

the  third  had  the  tafte  of  common  water :   but  our  ku-  forae  others  this  effect  is  much  more  remarkable  ;  be- 

thor,  after  tafting  each  of  them,  could  not   find   any  c.iufe  the  column  happens  to  be  much  farther  advanced 

remarkable  difference.  towards  a  Hate  of  dillolution,   the  parts  of  which  they 

In  his  way  to   La  Trizza,  our   outhor  difcovered  conlill  being   already  disjoined  ;  and  in  each  of  thole 

fome  very  ancient  baths  with  (loves.     They  had  been  which  project  we  perceive  a  fiffurc  :   which  (hows  th?.t 

built  here  on  account  of  a  fpring  of  warm  fulphureous  each  ot  tliefe  parts  may  be  divided  into  two.    "1'hcy 

water,   fuppoftd  to  be  cxi  tUcnt  for  the   cure  of  cuta-  are   indeed    (fays   our    author)   aAually   divided,    and 

10  neous  diforders  ;  and   for  which  purpofe  they  are   Hill  diiplay  a  convexity   iffuing    from   a  concavity,  like  a 

Springs  of   n,ajg  ^^^  yf_     They  are  now   called  the  Springs  of  St  pile  of  hats  placed  one  upon  another,  when  they  are 

L    eacra.   y^^^^.^^  ^{  whom  there  is  an  image  here.      The  foun-  removed   one   by  one  ;   which  is  a  very  curious  fingu- 

tain  from  which  they  flow  is  on  a  level  with  the  furface  larity."  ^ 

of  the  ground.     The  water  taftes  very  difagreeably  of         Continuing  his  journey  ftlll  fouthward,  our  author  Promon- 

fulphur;  and   depofiu  a  quantity  of  white  imp.ilpuble  arrived  at  the  promontory  of  the  Cadel  d'Aci.      Thist"r/  nf  the 

powder,  adhering  to  herbs  and  Hones,  over  which  it  is  the   mod   fingularly  curious   of  all   that   are   in  the  ^''/''^k'^'^ 

paffes.      This   fubdance   our  author  calls  the  frram  0/  neighbourhood  of  Etna.      The  ancient  mafs  of  it  is  in- '^' 

fulphur ;    though   it  is  probably   a  felenitic   fubdance  clofed  between  two  bodies  of  lava  of  a   more  modern 

formed  bv  the  decompofition  of  the   fulphur,  and  the  origin.      Thefe  compofe   the    rocks  on   which  Cartel 

union  of  its  acid  with  feme  calcareous  matter  which  d'Aci  is  fituattd,  and  wliich  lie  under  the  foil  of  the 

"  held  it  in  folution  before.  adjicent  country.      Beyond   that  city  are  the  immenfe 

From  this  place  our  author  proceeded  to  the  fea-port  pl.iins  of  the  lower   part  of  Et.ia.     Thefe  gradually 

cf  Trizza, a  fmall  place, which  with  the  adjacertcountry  rile   till  they  reach  the    fnmmit,  which  is  hid  among 

contains  only  about  300  inhabitants.     Off  the  harbour  the  clouds.      The   promontory  if.  almod  entirely  coni- 

of  this  place  is  a  bafaltic  rock,  which  feems  to  be  on-  pofed  of  bafaltes,  the  interdices  of  which  arc  filled  up 

ly  the  remains  of  a  much  larger  one  deftroyed  by  the  with   a  ycllowifii    matter,  which  feems  to  be    a  clay 

aftion  of  the  air.      All  around  are  long  ranges  of  ba-  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  formerly  taken  no- 

ialtes,  the  fpecies  of  which  are  very  various.  tice  of  in  the  ifland  of  La  Trizza.      It  alfo  covers  the 

The  rocks  of  the  Cyclops  Hand  round  the  fmall  har-  mafs  of  bafaltes,  and  has  produced  both  the   fupcrior 

bour  ofLaTrizza;   and  from  this  view  we  perceive  a  and  anterior  parts  of  the  promontory.    Here  our  author 

number  of  rocks  of  very  different  heights.   All  of  them  faw  n  number  of  women  employed  in  walhing  webs  of 

appear  more  or  lefs  above  water,  though  fome  are  fo  cloth  in  the  fca;  and  takes  notice  of  the  dexterous  me- 

low   that  they   cannot   be   feen   without   approaching  ihod  they  have  of  lifting  it  up  in  folds,  aiid  packing  it 

ver)-  near  ;  and  this  circumdance  renders  the  harbour  on  their  heads  in  bundles  without  receiving  any  afliil- 

inacceffible  to  vefftls  of  any  confiderable  burden,  at  the  atice.      At  the  foot  of  this  promontory  are   many  cu- 

(ame  time  that,  by  rcafon  of  the  depth  of  the  fea,    it  rious  bafaltic  rocks.  1$ 

is   impofuble  either  to  cut  or  unite   them  by  a  mole.  All  along  the  eadern  fide  of  Mount  Etna  the  foil  is  Greatqaai 

The  principal  of  thefe  rocks   is  the  extremity  of  ai»  broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  varieties   of  ^^l^ltes,  J:'^'J'^"j^^yi' 

i.laiid,  one  half  of  which  is  compofcd  of  lava  placed  on  highly  worthy  of  obfervatlon.      Indeed,   according  to  on  Etna. 

■i  bafaltic  bafe  ;  over  this  is  a  cruft  of  pozzolano,  com-  our  author's  opinion,  there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  io 

bincd  wi'h  a  kind  cf  white   calcareous  matter  of  a  rich  as  Etna  in  bsfaltes,  nor  where  fo  many  curious  li- 
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pretty  haid  and  compadl  confidence  ;  and  which,  by  gures  of  it  are  to  be  feen. 

the  aftion  of  the  air,  affumes  the  appearance  of  knot-  Mr  Houel  having  (pent  fome  more  time  iu  vifiting  Mr  Houci 

ty  porous  wood.     On  this  fubjedl  our  author  obferves,  tlie   balaltic  columns  around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  journey  ti 

that   "  the  rock,  at  fome   former  period,  had   become  fct  out  from  Aci  to  vifit  the  famous  chefiuit-lrce,  men- 'J"^  S^"' 

fo  hard  as  to  iplit,  and   the   clefts  were  then  filled   up  tioned  under  the  article  jEtna,  and   which  is  known  j„j_ 

with  a  very  hard  matter  which  was  porous  on  all  fides  in  that  country  by  the  name  of   The  chcfnut-tne  for  an 

JIke  fcoria:.     That  matter  afterwards   fplit  alfo  ;   lea  hundred  horfcs.      In   his  way  thither  he  paifcd  through 

ving  large   interdices,  whicli  iu  their  turn  have   been  the  villages  of  Fortezza,   Mangamo,   St  Leonardo,   St  \ 

filled  up  with  a  kind  of  compound  yellow  matter.   The  M.itteo,  and  La  Macchia.      The  landfcapes  of  each  of 

ifland  appears  to  have  been  formerly  inhabited,  but   is  thefe  places  by  itfelf   are  extremely  beautiful;  but  the 

at  prefcnt  dellilule   both  of  inhabitants   and  of  cul-  country  between  them  is  a  frightful  wild  defart,  pre- 

tiu'c,  only  the  people  of  La  Trizaa  feed  a  (tvr  goats  fenting  to  the  eye  nothing  but  extenfive  plains  of  black 

upon  it."  lava,  which  at  a  dillance  have  the  appearance  of  vaft 

To  the  fouthward  of  the  harbour  of  La  Trizia  we  quantities  of  pit-coal.     The  roads  became  rougher  at 

thex 
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Etna,  they  aJranced;  but  the  ailjoining  fields  arumed  a  more 
>■  t  finilliig  afpcfl.  The  reafou  of  this  is,  that  the  tor- 
rents of  lava  (by  which  the  plains  are  rendtred  iiiilit 
for  vrgetation  for  a  great  number  of  ytr.rs)  have  rolled 
rapidly  down  the  more  (lecp  liJes  of  the  moiialain 
without  dellroying  the  fertility  of  the  foil. 

Tiavtlilng  thiojgh  very  difficult  roads,  and  often 
incommodtd  with  dangerous  precipices,  our  author  at 
lall  arrived  at  the  celebrated  chtfuut-trcc,  which  was 
C.-eitnum- the  chief  objeft  of  this  journey.  He  obfcrvcs,  that 
bfr-olthcf-all  over  this  fide  of  the  mountain  the  chtfniit  trees 
nut*  (!((■<  thiive  very  well,  and  are  carefully  cultivated  by  the  in- 
habitant*. They  are  worked  into  hoops  for  caflce,  and 
a  coiiliderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  artic'c.  The 
great  one  which  he  came  to  vifit,  (xcec<ls  the  fize  of 
other  trees  fo  much  that  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
greatcil  admiration.  It  has  its  name  from  the  folLw- 
ing  circun.ilance.  Jean  of  Arragon  fpent  fome  time 
in  Sicily  on  her  way  from  Spain  to  Naples  :  While 
here,  (lie  vifitcd  Mount  Etna,  attended  by  her  princi- 
pal nobility  ;  and  happening  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
ftorm,  they  took  flu  Iter  under  this  tree,  whofe 
branches  were  fuflicitntly  extenlive  to  cover  them  all. 
By  others,  however,  this  llory  is  treated  as  a  mere 
fable. 

According   to   our  author's  account,   this  chefnut 

tree   is    160   feet   in   ciicumfermce,  but   quite  hollow 

within  •   which,  however,  kfTccSs  not  its  verdure  ;   for 

the   chefnut   tree,  like    the  willow,  depends  upon   its 

bark  for  fubfifteiicc,  and  by  age  lofes  itc  iiiternal  part. 

As  the  cavity  of  tins  enormous  mafs  is  very  conlidcr- 

a::J  o«n     able,  the  people  have  built  an  houfe  in  it,  where  they 

huilt  :n  the  have  an  ovm  for  drying  nuts,   almonds,  and  chcfnuts, 

hollow  ol     ^j._  yf  vydj^h  j|,^y  [jTake  conferves.     They  frequently 

fupply  themfelves  with  wood  from  the  tree  which   in- 

circles  their  houfe,  fo  that  it   feems   likely,   in  a  (hort 

time,    to    go    to    ruin    through   the   ingratitude    and 

thoughtlefTntfs  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  tree  wascompofed  of  a 

pofcdrfa    number  of  othcis  grown  together;   but  our  author  is  of 

number  ■  f  a  different  opinion.     In  dcfcribing  it  particularly,  how- 

*""F''°*'^ever,  we  iiuift  feparate  it  from  the  trunks/,  i,/,  (on  the 

p  j{^.'     plan),  which  prn[  crly  belong  to  three  other  trtes.   The 

CLXXXV.  dotted  line,  and  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,f,  g,  maik  out 

the  true  circumference  of  the  tree  we  fpeak  of.      The 

parts  of  that  cin  umference  are  not  all  contiguous,  fe- 

Tcral  J  iccts  having  been  taken  away  from   the   places 

marked  g  and  i»,  between  which  the  houfe  Aands.      In 

other  places  the  bark  is  rent  afunder  ;  but,  fays  our 

author,  "  by    a    natural    motion,  the    divided  parts, 

feeking  to  reunite,  or  rather  to  fhtltcr  themfelves  from 

the  aftion  of  the  external  air,  arc  bent  inwards  fo  ao  to 

form  the  circular  aics  a,  i,  c,  it,   which  may  indeed  be 

taken  for  fo  many  ciffereiit  trees,  though  they  appear 

11         properly  to  belong  to  the  fame  tiunk. 

Other  trees      Befides  this,   tlieie  are  abundance  of  other  trees  ia 

»*?'  di-    the   neighbourhood    very    remarkable   for    their    lize. 

menlions.     /-,       .        ,1  „  '  ,  r  ,- 

Uur  traveller  was  (liown  a  number  of  young  trees  of 

the  fame  fpecies,  :.U  very  beautiful  and  ftraight,  and 
almoll  as  fmooth  as  poliihed  marble.  One  of  thefe 
.  was  38  feet  in  circumference,  and  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  neaily  of  the  fame  fize.  Among  thtfe 
there  were  fcven  (landing  together,  which  have  recei- 
ved the  name  of  tlieyt"Uf«  brethren.  Another  is  deno- 
minated thtjhip,  from  the  general  figure  of  its  Up, 
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which  has  fome  flight  refemblance  to  a  (hip.     Its  d-i-      H'ni. 
mtter  is  25;  feet,  fo  that  the  circumference  cannot  b-,-  »       ' 

lefs  than  75.      In  thefe  extcnfive  forells,  however,  there 
are  chefnut  trees  of  every  age  and  fi/.e.  »x 

Our  author's  next  vilit  was  paid  to  a  fn^w  grotto,  ^^'"'-V'! 
being  one  of  thof«  magazines  where  that  article,  fo  ne-  Jjjj     '  " 
cetTary  in  the  hot  climate  of  Sicily,  is  prcferved  for  ufe.       i^ 
In  his  way  thither  he  vifitcd  the  forcll  of  pines  ;  which  Pf'e'l  "f 
is  fo  much  furrounded  by  rocks  and  precipices,  that  it  P'""'^  '"* 
is  fcarce  accelllble  ;   and  vail  numbers  of  the  trees  are*' 
dying  of  old  age.    Some  of  the  neighbouring  peaf  ints, 
howevv-r,  will  now  and  then  attempt  to  carry  them.  off. 
Our  aulhoi  faw  one   of  them   at   this  work.      It  W2B 
drawn  by  oxen,  who  were  yoked  to  it  by  a  chain  con- 
neftcd  with  the  beam  by  an  iron  cramp.      But  tlie  ex- 
treme rougjmefs  of  the    road   made  the  tree  leap  anl 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  poor  creatures  wers 
every  moment  in  danger  of  having  their  legs  broken,  or 
being  hurried  over  precipicis  along  with  their  driver  ; 
accidents  which  happen  not  unfrequeutly,   and  which 
render  this  occupation  lefs  generally  praclifed  than  o- 
therwife  it  would  be. 

The  fnow  grotto  is  but  lately  formed  by  the  aftion 
of  the  waters  under  the  beds  of  lava,  and  carrying  away 
the  llratum  of  poy.zolana  below  them.  It  is  litualed 
on  a  mount  named  Finocchlo,  which,  though  of  very 
conliderable  fize,  is  only  a  protuberance  on  the  fide  of 
Etna,  It  has  been  repaired  in  the  infiJe  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  who  have  hired  this 
as  well  ab  feveral  other"  caverns  in  the  mountain  for  the 
purpofe  of  holding  fnow,  which  they  hare  Hill  more 
occafion  for  in  their  illind  than  the  inliabitaiits  of  Si- 
cily. There  are  two  openings  above,  at  which  tliey 
throw  ill  the  fnow  ;  and  flights  of  (leps  have  been  cut 
to  thefe  as  well  as  in  the  internal  parts.  A  conlider- 
able extent  of  ground  is  levelled  and  inclofed  with  high 
walls  above  the  grotto  ;  fo  that  when  the  wind,  which 
at  this  elevation  bhiws  with  great  violence,  carries  the 
fnow  down  from  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  mountain,  it 
is  Hopped  and  detained  by  the  walls  of  this  inclofure. 
It  Is  then  thrown  into  the  grotto,  where  the  thicknefs 
of  the  bedi  of  lava  which  cover  it  prevents  any  iirpref-  j^ 
fion  from  the  fummer-hcat.  When  the  feafon  for  ex- How  tlie 
portation  comes  on,  the  fnow  is  put  into  large  bags, '•'"'"' ■.'f'''*^ 
and  prelTed  into  them  as  clofe  is  polfible.  Thus  it  i3„,^|tj|,„" 
rendered  compail  and  heavy,  and  llkewife  runs  Itfs  riflt  .lunn:;  cjc- 
of  being  afFetted  by  the  heat.  It  is  then  carried  out  portaiioBi 
upon  mens  (houlders,  anH  conveyed  to  the  fhore  on 
mules.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  bags,  the  lumps  of 
fnow  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in  leaves,  which  Is  ano- 
ther preLrvatlve  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  frefh  con- 
gelation of  the  little  which  melts,  unites  the  maflcs 
fo  together,  that  our  author  informs  us  he  has  fcen 
pieces  of  the  fnow  preferved  in  this  manner  which  look- 
ed like  the  fairell  and  moft  trat:fparent  cryftal.  15 

Our  author's  next  excurliou  was  to  Mount  Roflo,  Accunf 
or  the  Red  Mountain,  wliich  is  one  of  the  moutlis  ofr;  ^°""- 
Etna,  and  through  which  it  difcharges  from  time  to 
time  great  quantities  of  lava,  fand,  afhes,  &c.  It  is 
the  moll  celebrated  of  all  the  numerous  mouths  which 
have  opened  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  though  it  ha» 
become  fo  noted  only  for  having  poured  forth  the 
matter  of  the  great  eruption  In  1669,  and  which  is  the 
moll  remarkable  of  any  recorded  in  hlllory. 

"  Wlitn  a  new  crater  (fays  our  author)  is  formed 
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-En-.s.      en  mount  Etna,  it  is  always  in  co'.ifcqucncc  of  fome 

*" — »^~~  fliock  that  is  powerful  tnougli  to  break  the  arches  of 

.,    "''  its  caverns.      Doubtkfs  it   is   inconceivable  that  there 

trrThow'     (hoM  be  any  agent   endowed   with  fiich  force  ;  bnt 

fo.mid.       when   fucli  a  fraftuie  is  once  made,  it  is  necefTurily 

very  large,  and  the  furrice  of  the  grouiKl  above  cannot 

but  be  broken  in  fevcral  different  places  at  connderable 

diltances  from  one  another.     The  matter  which  is  dif- 

charged  always  iifucs  from  the   principal  opening  and 

thofe  adjoining  to  it.     None  of  thefe  months,  howevi-r, 

continue   open,    excepting  that   which    is  directly   in 

the  line  in  which  the  matter   is   dlfchargcd  ;  the  lava 

foon  choaking  up  thole   which  are  in  a  more  oblique 

direAion." 

Our  author  went  down  one  of  thefe  openings  with 
torches;  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The 
defcent  was  extremely  dilTicult,  and  became  more  fo  in 
proportion  as  he  sdvanced.  This  crater  is  of  an  oval 
form,  and  the  opening  through  which  he  defcendcd 
was  in  one  extremity  :  but  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  the  crater  which  rifes  above  it  had  been  foimed 
cf  matter  difchargcd  by  another  mouth  ;  or  perhaps  it 
might  have  had  a  more  centrical  opening,  tlirough 
which  the  ftones,  fand,  &c.  which  form  the  crater, 
were  difcharged. 

Four  of  the  mouths  of  this  mount  appear  to  be 
compofed  of  a  reddilh  pozzolano,  which  has  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Red  Mounlaht;  but  when  we  afcend 
the  pyramids,  or  rather  funnels  which  they  form,  we 
find  them  compofed  of  different  coloured  layers  of  fand. 
Some  of  thefe  are  of  a  bluifli  grey  colour,  others  of  a 
fine  vcllow,  and  fome  of  a  kind  of  green  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  grey  and  yellow,  while  others  are  of  a  red 
colour.  A  great  number  of  fmall  ci7ftals,  black  fchoerls, 
and  granites,  are  found  among  them,  as  well  as  pieces 
of  fcoria,  which  had  been  difchargcd  by  the  volcano  in 
■  the  form  of  a  thick  and  glutinous  matter.  All  thefe 
mouths  have  internally  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  their 
(hape  is  nearly  that  of  a  mutilated  cone  or  round  py- 
ramid. This  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  confe- 
qucnce  of  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  pulveriled  mat- 
ter which  the  volcano  dlftharges  from  the  orifice  at 
the  bottom.  The  fides  of  the  craters  are  not  all  of 
one  height  ;  the  parts  to  the  call  and  weft  being  con- 
fiderably  higher  than  the  intermediate  fummits,  be- 
caufe  the  cunents  of  the  alhes  paffed  alternately  from 
call  to  weft,  and  fell  upon  thefe  fides  in  greater  quan- 
tities than  on  the  others ;  which  circumftance  has  given 
J,  to  this  volcano  the  appearance  of  having  two  fummits. 

Convent  of  M.  Houel,  having  finiHied  hisobfervations  onMonte 
tJ!cololj<k-<Roiro,  returned  to  the  convent  of  Nicolofi,  which  is 
tcribcd.  ^^^^  („,]y  ^^  houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 
The  Benedidines  of  Catana,  to  whom  it  belongs,  vifit 
this  place  only  when  in  an  ill  ftatc  of  health,  as  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air  renders  it  very  falutary  to  tlie  human 
conftitution.  A  folitary  brother,  however,  reiidcs 
Jitre  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  and  to  fuperintcnd  the 
cultivation  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Thofe  fathers 
once  poffeffed  an  extcnfive  and  very  fertile  traft  of 
land  in  this  neiglibourhood  ;  but  the  eruptions  of  Etna 
have  rendered  it  totally  incnpable  of  cultivation.  This 
lioufe  ftands  at  a  very  confiderahlc  height,  being  no 
lefs  than  2496  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Set- 
jting  out  frcm  this  place  three  hours  before  day,  nur 
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traveiicr  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  grotto  of  the     Etna, 
goats.      In   his    way   thither,  he    pafTed    over    feveral         > 
plains  of  lava,   fome  of  them  ancient  and  others  more       *' 
modern  :  but  the  roads  were  extremely  rouirh  and  dan-.u"^"  °„ 
gcrous  ;  or   rather,  as    our    autlior   exprtffes    himfelf.aclcribej. 
there  was  no  track  or  path  meriting   the   name  of  a 
road.  In  two  hours  they  reached  the  Regione  Sylvofa,  Rtpi  me 
where  an  immenfe  foreft  furrounds^he  mountain,  and  Hylvofide 
which  has  undoubtedly  been  planted  by  the   hand   of''^"'^"'''' 
nature  :  for  the   ground  there   is  fo  hij;h,  fo   full  of 
precipices,  and  fo  entirely  uninhabitable,  that  no  hu- 
man being  could  ever  think  of  making  plantations  on 
it;   nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  winds  could  take 
up  feeds  from   the  plains  to  fow  them  on  fuch  a  lofty 
fituation.  . 

Thefe  majeftic  forefts  of  Etna  afford  a  fingular  fpec-  Beautiful 
tacle,  and  bear  no  refemblance  to  tliofe  of  other  coun-ai'jiearan^ 
tries.  Their  verdure  is  more  lively,  and  the  trees  of '' '^^J"* 
which  they  confift  are  of  a  greater  height.  Thefe  ad-'p  *' 
vantages  they  owe  to  the  foil  whereon  they  grow;  for 
the  foil  produced  by  volcanoes  is  particularly  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  and  every  fpecles  of  plants  grows 
here  with  great  luxuriance.  In  feveral  places  where 
we  can  view  their  interior  parts,  tlie  molt  enchanting 
profpefts  are  difplayed.  The  hawthorn  trees  are  of  an 
immenfe  fize.  Our  author  faw  feveral  of  them  of  a 
regular  form,  and  which  he  was  almoft  tempted  to  take 
for  large  orange-trees  cut  artificially  into  the  figures 
they  reprefented.  The  beechts  appear  like  as  many 
ramified  pillars,  and  the  tufted  branches  of  the  oak 
like  clofe  bu'hes  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 
The  appearance  of  the  woods  in  general  is  exceedingly 
pldturefque,  both  by  reafon  of  the  great  number  and 
variety  of  the  trees,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  them  rife  like  the  feats  in  an  amphitheatre, 
one  row  above  another;  dlfpofing  them  alfo  in  groups 
and  glades,  fo  that  their  appearance  changes  to  the  eye 
at  every  ftep:  and  this  variety  is  augmented  by  acci- 
dental circumftanccs,  as  the  fituation  of  young  trees 
among  others  venerable  for  their  antiquity;  the  effects 
of  ftorms,  which  have  often  over-turned  large  trees, 
while  ftems  ihooting  up  from  their  roots,  like  the  Ler- 
nxan  hydra,  fhow  a  number  of  heads  newly  fprung  to 
make  up  that  which  was  cut  off. 

About   three  hours   after  the  departure  of  our  tra- Grotto  of 
vellers  from   St  Nicholas,  they  reached  the  grotto  of 'h«  K""'. 
the  goats.     It  is  formed  by  a  bed  of  lava,  which  ha-'^-^^^'^°'"*' 
ving  flowed  over  a  pile  of  fand  and  pozzolana  while  in 
a  fluid  ftate,   fettled   and  cooled  in  that  fituation;  and 
the  fand  or  pozzolana  being  afterwards  carried  oft' by 
the  filtration  of  water  through  the  lava,  a  voidfpace  has 
been  leff,  which  the  torrents  have  gradually  enlarged 
to  its  prefent  fize. 

This  grotto  ftands  about  5054  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  according  to  the  calculations  of  M.  de 
Sauffurc.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  thofe  travellers  who 
vifit  the  fummit  of  Etna,  who  generally  refredi  them- 
felves  by  taking  a  repaft  and  making  a  fire  at  the  en- 
try, for  which  ^here  is  plenty  of  dry  wood  at  hand  ; 
wliile  the  fand  ferves  for  a  bed  to  repofe  on.  Here  our 
author  and  his  company  fupped,  and  about  midnight 
fet  off  for  the  fumrait.  They  had  the  advantage  of 
the  moon-light  ;  and  our  author  advlfes  all  thofe  who 
intend  to  vifit  the  top  of  luna  to  take  fuch  a  time  for 
their  journey  as  may  enable  them  to  enjoy  this  advan- 
tage. 
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na  made  it  catch  the  fii  (l  rays  of  the  fun's  h';^ht,  whofe 
v.iil  fpltndor,  while  it  daxzlcd  tlie  tyes,  diffiifcd  a  moft 
cherifhing  and  enlivening  heat,  reviving  the  fpirits, 
and  diffufing  a  pleafant  fenfation  throughout  the  foul. 
Eut  though  xhe  heavens  were  thus  enlightened,  the 
fize  wire  diminifticd  feemingly  in  proportion  to  their  fea  Hill  retained  its  dark  azure,  and  the  fields  and  fo- 
numbers.     A  few  clumps  of  tr<;ss  and  fome  tufts  of    reds  did  not  yet  reflect  the  rays  of  the  fun.     The  gra- 


tage.     As  they  advanced  beyond  the  grotto  of  the 

goats,  the  trccsi-bccanie  gradually  thinner.     In  a  fhort 

»         time  they   were   fo  thin,   that   they  might  readily  be 

'whed  o'lntecJ  '  ^^^'  proceeding  Hill  fanher,  only  a  very  few 

s'of       were  feen  fcattered  here  and   there,  whofe  beauty  and 


Etui. 


nnw)  and 
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odoriferous  herbs  were  now  only  to  be  feen  ;  and  in  a 
little  time  thcfe  alfo  became  thinner,  nITuniing  a  wi- 
thered or  Hunted  appearance.  Then  they  are  nothing 
but  the  hnguifhing  remains  of  an  abortive  vegetation; 
and  a  few  pacts  further  not  even  this  appeared,  the  eye 
bcii  g  prifented  only  with  barren  fand 


dual  rifing  of  this  luminary,  however,  foon  diftufed 
his  light  over  the  hills  which  lie  below  the  peak  of  Et- 
na. This  lall  (lood  like  an  illand  in  the  miJll  of  the 
ocean,  with  luminous  points  every  moment  multiplying 
aronn  ',  and  fprtading  over  a  wider  extent  with  the 
greatell  rapidity,     it  was  as  if  the  univerfe  had  been 


Having  now  got  above  the  region  of  the  trees,  they     obferved  fuddenly  fpringing  from    the  night   of  non- 


entered  the  third,  whicli  our  author  denominates  the  re 
gi  n  of  fnow  and  llerility.  The  wind  became  morebriile 
and  keen  as  ihcy  advinced,  fo  that  they  could  fcarce 
keep  their  hats  upon  their  heads  ;  and  our  author  loll 
his,  thougli  tied  en  with  an  handkerchief.  ?lere  they 
weie  fn.qucntly  obhged  to  crofs  conridcrable  llreamsof 
water  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow.  In  general 
the  furface  was  fnfTr.-iently  hard  to  bear  them ;  but  our 
author's  mule  once  funk  up  to  her  btliy,  and  was  not 
e.xtricattd  without  great  difficulty. 

Having  at  latl  overcome  all  difficulties,  they  arrived 
he  fummitat  the  large  plain  on  the  fummit  of  Etna,  and  in  the 
fiitna.  niidll  of  v\hich  is  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  It  is  en- 
tirely compofed  of  lava,  cinders,  ice,  and  fnow  ;  never- 
thelefs  is  llyled,  ironically  as  our  author  think?,  Monk 
Friumtnte.  Here  the  wind  contiiuicd  to  blow  with 
exeeffive  violence  ;  and  our  author  informs  us,  that  In 
Older  to  have  any  notion  of  its  keenntfs,  we  mull  be 
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eKillcnce.  Th-e  tall  forells,  the  lofty  hilh,  and  exten- 
five  plains  of  Etna,  now  prtfentcd  tiiemfclvcs  to  view. 
Its  bafe,  the  vaft  traCls  of  level  ground  which  lie  adja- 
cent, the  cities  of  Sicily,  Its  parched  fliores,  with  the 
dalhing  waves  and  vaft  expanfe  of  the  ocean,  gradual- 
ly prcfented  themfe'ves,  wlule  fome  fleeting  vapourj, 
which  moved  fwlftly  before  the  wind,  fometimes  veiled 
part  of  this  vaft  and  magnificent  profpeft."  In  a  fliort 
time  tveiy  thing  was  difplaycd  fo  ditUnotly,  that  they 
could  plainly  recognize  all  ihufe  jilaces  with  which  they 
were  before  acquainted.  On  the  fonth  were  feen  the 
hills  of  Cainerata  and  Trapani  ;  on  the  north,  the 
mounts  Pelegrino  and  Theniiini,  with  the  celebrated 
Eiuia  once  crowned  with  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
l'r..'feiplne.  Among  thefe  mountains  were  feen  a  great 
many  rivers  running  down,  and  appearing  like  as  many 
lines  of  glittering  filver  winding  through  a  variety  of 
rich  and  fertile  fields,  wafhing  the  walls  of  20  cities. 


.^ccul\omcd  to  feel  it  on  fon^e  very  elevated  ftatlon,  as.    "hile  their  banks  were   otherwife^  filled  with  villages, 

it  is  impofllLle  to  judge  from  what  we  feel  at  inferior 

altlmdes.     They  took  (heller   beliind  a  lump   of  lava, 

the  only  one  which  appeared  in  the  whole  plain,  and, 

which  our  author  fays,  would  fecm  defigncd  cxprefslyfor 

the  Ihelter  of  travellers.    Here  they  lay,  wrapped  up  in 

their  cloaks,  for  an  hour  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  was  day, 

fo  that  they  could  dillinguifh  the  place  where  the  fun 

was  to  rife,  they  got   up  and  advanced  towards  the 

ruins  of  the  building  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phi- 

Ivpipher's   Tower.     The   wind   ftlU   blew  fo   violently, 

that  after  an  effort  of  four  minutes  they  fell  down  ex- 

hauftcd  :  but  the  extreme  cold  obhging  them  again  to 


hamlets,  &c.  rifing  among  the  ruins  of  tlie  molt  iUu- 
Iblous  republics  of  antiquity.  On  the  foiith  and  north 
were  obfcrved  the  rivers  which  bound  by  their  courfe 
the  vaft  bafe  of  mount  Etna,  and  afford  a  delightful 
piofpeft  to  the  eye  ;  while  at  a  much  greater  dillduce 
were  feen  the  iflcs  of  Lipari,  Alicudi,  Fclicocide,  Pa-  - 
rinacia,  and  Stromboli. 

Having  enjoyed  for  fijme  time  the  beauty  of  this 
magnificent  profpeft,  our  author  fet  about  making  a 
draught  of  the  place  from  which  the  view  was  taken  ; 
and   at   length   accomplilhed   't,  notwithllanding  the 
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___ great  impediments  he   met  with   from  the  wind.      A- Pfiilofo- 

get  up,  they  made  a  fecot.d  attempt;  and  after  fevcral     mong  the  objeAs  which  he  delineated  on  this  occafion,r|^^'"^i;^'^'?^'^ 


intermiffions  of  this  kind,  at  laft  accompliflied  their  de 
fien.  They  were  furpvifed,  howcvir,  to  find  notbli.g 
but  the  corner  of  a  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  high, 
confiding  of  two  rows  of  unpolinicd  ftoncs  ;  great  part 
of  it  having  been  probably  buried  by  the  fnnd  and 
other  matters  difcharged  by  the  niouirvain.  Here,  be- 
ing fhtltered  from  the  wind,  and  the  day  advancing, 
they  began  to  enjoy  the  glorious  prcfpeft  which  every 
moment  became  more  cxtcnfive.  At  the  riling  of  the 
fun,  the  horizon  was  fcrenc,  without  a  fingle  cloud. 
"  The  coaft  of  Calabria  (fays  our  author)  was  as  yet 
-  ,  „  iindlftinguilhable  from  the  adiolninjj  fea;  but  in  a  fhort 
loiti  the  '"'"^  ^  ""')'  '■adiance  began  to  appear  Irom  behind  the 
ummit.  .  Italian  hills,  which  bounded  the  eaftern  part  of  the  pro- 
fpeft.  The  fleecy  clouds,which  generally  appear  early  in 
the  morning,  were  tinged  with  purple';  the  atmofphere 
became  lliongly  illuminated,  and,  riflefting  the  rays  of 
the  rifing  fun,  appeared  filled  with  a  bright  effulgence 
si  flame.    The  immeufc  ckvution  of  the  fiunmit  of  Et- 


Exttnilve 
tad  g!ori- 


the  Phllofopher's  Tower  was  one.      It  fcems,  he  fays,|j.j_ ' 
not  to  be  very  ancient  ;   neither  the  materials  of  which 
it  confifl.";,  nor  the  mode  of  archltcelure,  bearing  any  re- 
femblanee  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.      The 
fnrrounding  plain  feems  to  coufill  entirely  of  a  black 
fand  intermixed  with  pieces  of  fcoria,  which  have  bt^en 
formerly  thrown   out  by   the   volcano.      Beyond  that 
plain,  which  rifes  gently,  appears  a  cone,  the  fummit 
of  which -is  the  volcanic  crater.     When   viewed    fromDcrcrption 
the  fouth  fide,  on  which  they  ftood,  this  crater  feems  of  the  grtil 
\Q  confiil  cf  a  number  of  fmall  hills.     Into  thefe  It  was '-'''*'*'• 
broken  by  the  emiffion  of  the   boiling  torrent  in  the 
year  1755.     When   difcharged  from  the  ciater,  thcfe 
waters  fpiead  towards  the  right,  and  at  the  diftance 
of  a  mile  eallward  fell  in  a  cafcade  fiom  a  prodigious 
height. 

The  violence  of  the  wind  beginning  now  to  abate  a 
little,  the  travellers  fet  out  for  the  very  fummit,  in  or- 
der to  tuke  a  view  of  the  great  crater;  in  which  journey 
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«!™.       (our  author  fays)  it  would  be  difScult  to  make  people, 
^" — '"^    »  ho  liavc  ncvir  cnpaged  in  lutli   entcrpril'ep,   coiipre- 
bciul  all  tlie  oblbtles  they  liad  to  cnccunu-r.      Tiiis 
core  (llic  Utile   mountain   mentioned  by   Sir  William 
Hamiltrn)  is  compofed  of  adies,  fand,  and  pozzolano, 
thrown  up  at  different  times  by  the  volcano.      I'he  ma- 
terials are  fo  loofe,  that  the  adventurous  traveller  links 
about  mid  leg  at  every  ftep,  and  is  in  conftant   terror 
of  being   fwallovved  up.      At  laft,  when  the  fummic  is 
reached,  the  fjiphurcous  exhalations,  which   are  con- 
tinually emitte  i  from  tiie  poics  of  the  mountain,  threa- 
ten fuftocation,  and  irritate  the  fauces  and  lungs  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  produce  a  vtij  trcublclome  and  inccf- 
fant  c;:iigh.      1  he  loofencfs  of  the   foil,   which  gives 
vay  under  the  feet,  obliges  the   traveller,  every  now 
and  then,  to  throw  hinifilf  flat  on  his  belly,  that  fo  he 
may  be  in  lefs  danger  of  finking.      In  this  poihire  our 
author  viewed   the  wide   uufaithomabk  gulph  in  the 
middle  of  the  crater;   but  could  difcover  nothing  ex- 
cept a  cloud  of  finoke,  which  iffued  from  a  number  of 
4.0         fmall  apertures  fcatttred  all  around,  and   accompanied 
Pe'crlpioii  with  a  kind   of  noife.      Another   and  more  dreadful 
<f  tht-hor-  f„u„d^  however,  ilTues  from  the  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
t'm"mi"!y  and  which,  according  to  our  author,  "ftrikcsthe  heart 
iff  in^fnm  with  terror,  fo  that  all  the  ftuiigth  of  r-afcn  is  neccf- 
the  burning fary  to  prevent  the  obfeiver   from   flying   with  preci- 
K''!*'"         pitation  from  fuch  a  dreadful  place."      Several  travel- 
lers who  had  \ifited  this  cone  before  him,  were  fo  ter- 
rified by   ihefe   dreadful   founds,  that  they   fled   with 
the  utmofl  hafte  till  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

Our  author  ccmpares  thefe  founds  to  a  difcharge  of 
cannon  in  the  wide  abyfs  ;  the  noife  of  which  is  re- 
bellowed throughout  all  the  caverns,  and  produce  a 
found  perhaps  the  mofl  alarming  tiiat  can  be  imagined; 
and  during  the  fhort  fpace  in  which  he  lillened,  feve- 
•ral  of  thefe  difcharges  were  heard  to  follow  one  another 
almcill  uninterruptedly. 

This  dieadful  noife,  our  author,  with  vei7  great 
probability,  fuppofes  to  be  occafioned  by  the  cxplo- 
ficns  cf  the  internal  fire,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  thejocus  of 
the  volcano  ;  which,  ftriking  agaiuft  the  fides  ot  thefe 
immenfe  caverns,  the  founds  produced  are  re-echoed 
through  their  cavities,  and  probably  ivuiUiplied  in  an 
txtr.iordinary  manner  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  only  a 
flight  explofion  in  the  open  air,  occafions  a  found  moie 
tremendous  'ban  the  loudell  tliunder.  To  fuch  as  are 
convinced  of  this,  and  have  iullicient  courage  to  rellll 
the  firll  Impreffionswhich  thefe  founds  mull  unavoidably 
occafion,  they  will  in  a  (hort  time  not  only  appear 
exceedingly  fubhme,  but,  by  their  variety,  even  lome- 
what  agreeable.  "  They  enable  us  (fays  our  author) 
to  form  feme  conception  of  the  fpace  through  which 
they  mud  pafs  before  they  reach  the  ear,  and  ot  the 
vail  extent  and  width  of  the  hollows  of  the  mountain." 

Having  for  fome  lime  cunteinplated  this  awful  fpec- 
tacle,  our  authur  wifhid  to  meafure  the  crater  by  walk- 
inT  round  it;  but  found  this  inipolTible.  On  the  north 
fide  the  fill  face  is  haid  and  fmooth,  the  afhts  having 
been  fo  far  diffulvtd  by  the  moillure  depofited  by  the 
fmoke  as  to  cement  into  one  uniform  mafs.  This  is 
fomctinics  diffolved  even  into  a  fluid  (lute,  in  fuch  a 
ir.anner  as  to  run  down  the  fides  of  the  cone  ;  fo  that 
after  fevcral  attempts,  he  wat  at  lall  obliged  to  abandon 
his  defign. 

Fig   2.  exhibits  a  view  of  the  crater  of  Etna  taken 
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on  the  brink  of  the  ea(l  fide.    The  fore  pround  (iZ  a)  of     Etni. 
the  figure  is  one  divifion  of  the  crater.      Beyond  it  arc  ~~v— « 
two  eminences  I  and  c,  higher  than  that  on  which  fome      *' 
human  fijures  are  leprefcnted.     All  the  three  form  ^^ll^^lTh* 
triangle  nearly  equilateral  ;  but,  when  viewed  from  any  fi^urcofth' 
confiJerable  dillance,  only  two  of  them  can  befeen;  for  crater, 
which  reafon  the  Sicilians  have  termed  the  mountaia 
ikorntt,  or  double-horned. 

The  finoke,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure,  ifTues  frcra 
all  quarters,  either  from  chinks  or  holes  fcatttred  over 
the  whole  craler.  But  the  fituation  of  the  principal 
mouth  is  in  the  midH  of  the  three  eminences.  Itl 
diameter,  when  our  author  vii  ted  this  mountain,  was 
only  about  60  feet,  and  fo  filled  with  fmoke  that  no- 
thing remarkable  could  be  difcovered.  From  the  height 
d,  the  rock  fituated  on  the  left  fide  of  the  print,  and 
on  which  the  human  fi;aires  are  reprefented,  all  th« 
way  to  the  rock  ^  on  the  right,  the  dillance  is  no  more 
than  900  feet.  Our  author  obferved  that  t!ie  cone  is 
not  cxaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  is  fituated 
more  towards  the  north  than  the  fouth.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  crofs  the  centi-al  valley/,  on  account  of  the 
loofencfs  of  the  ground,  and  that  there  was  no  objedl 
apparently  worthy  of  the  rifie  he  mull  run  in  fo  doing. 
At  the  nearell  view  he  took,  it  was  only  obferved  that 
there  was  fnow  lying  in  fevtral  parts  of  it,  though  the 
heat  which  other^^ife  prevailed  feemcd  to  be  very  intenfe. 

The  fmoke  which   ifTues  from  the  crater  of  Etna  is 

generally  carried  in  a  direftion   from   fouth   to  north; 

and,  as  it  brings  along  with  it   a  confiderable  quantity 

of  water,  the    latter,    condenfed    by   the   cold  winds, 

runs  down  the  fide  of  the  mountain  in  plentiful  flreams, 

and  often  leaves  pretty  permanent  marks  of  its  courfe. 

In    this    manner  he    accounts   for  the  great  eruption  Eruption  1 

of  water  in    1755,  which  he  fuppofes  to  have  been  oc-vvatcrin 

cafioned  only  by  an  uuufual  quantity  of  water  fallina  into  '7>-5  ''^" 
1      <         •         r  1-1  •■       u  .•    i  •   »    counted 

the  burning  focus  ot  the  mountain,  ihere  raieliecl  mtOf^j.^ 

fleam,  and  afterwards  condenfed  by  the  coldncfs  of  the 

atmofpherc.  44 

Like  other  travellers  to  mount  Etna,  this  gentleman  South  win 

found  the  wind  blowing  from  the  fouth  ;  and  he  is  aii'^^^fy 

,  /-i-iii  I  r  1     prevalent 

opinion    that  a  loutliwind  blows  riere  more  frequently  ^,j  ,[,j  ,p 

than  any  other,  as  he  did  not  obfcrvc  any  channels  cul„i  Etna, 
by  the  wMter  on  any  other  fide  than  the  north.  He  had 
feveral  opportunities  of  makiu.j  this  obfcrvation,  having 
frequendy  vilited  the  top  of  Etna,  and  always  paid  at- 
tention lo  the  crater.  The  fand  on  the  call  and  weft 
fides  was  always  loofe,  while  that  on  the  nonh  was 
compared  into  a  folid  body.  The  three  fummits  were 
of  a  later  date  than  the  rell  of  the  crater,  bavin  t  been 
probably  thrown  up  by  fome  eruption  which  had  biirll 
it  afunder.  Thi  black  fpots  on  the  fore-ground  repre- 
fent  a  number  of  hillocks  about  the  fi/.e  of  mole-hills, 
from  whi  h  a  fulphiireous  vapour  conflantly  ilTues,  and 
by  which  the  adjacent  ground  is  tinged  of  an  ochery 
colour.  This  vapour  ifTues  from  the  crevices  with  a 
kind  of  hollow  whifl.liBg  noife  ;  which  with  the  volca- 
nic thunder,  fmoke,  and  noxious  fmell,  render  it  very 
difagreeable  to  llay  here  even  for  a  few  moments. 

The  fmoke  is  reprefented  in  the  figure  precife'y  as  it 
did  on  the  day  that  he  afcended,  which  was  very  warm. 
But  it  does  not  always  rife  in  this  manner;  for  when 
the  cold  is  very  intenfe,   it   colleits  into  a   body,   and 


thiol 


I  around  the  edge  of  the  crater;   on   which  oc- 
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cafions  it  is  condenfed  into  water,  which  difiiiles  i:felf 
around  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  mixing  with  the 

afhcs 
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Etna.      adies  converts  them  into   a   kind  of  clay.     The  cold 

^— V ■  on  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  fo  intenfe,  that  travel- 

45  If  rs  Yery  often  find  their  clothes  infufficient  to  proteft 
Intenfe  cold  j^^jjj.  gj,j  jj  ;,  remarkable  that  fuch  intenfe  cold  is  al- 
bvtfouU.  ways  produced  by  a  fouth  wind.  The  day  that  our 
wind.  author  took  his  draught,  the  wind  blew  faintly  from 

4*     ,  the  north. 
Account  of       rj,^^  jjafe  of  mount  Etna,  according  to  M.  Houel  s 

lMhe""t  obfervations,  confifts  of  alternate  layers  of  lava  and  ma- 
of  Muunt  rine  fubftances,  which  have  been  depofited  fucceflively 
Em*.  one  upon  another.     Thefe  alternate  layers  extend  to 

an  unknown  depth.  They  muft  indeed  go  as  far  down 
as  the  level  of  the  ftratum  of  lava  which  was  difcharged 
by  the  volcano  at  its  firft  origin.  The  laft  depofited 
by  the  fea  is  a  range  of  calcareous  mountains  of  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  and  which  are  placed  on  a  bafis  of 
lava.  Beneath  that  layer  of  lava  is  another  of  fea- 
pebbles,  which  are  well  known  to  be  rounded  by  their 
attrition  againft  one  another  by  the  motion  of  the 
waves.  This  layer  is  of  confiderable  depth,  and  lies 
upon  a  yellowifh'rock  confifting  of  a  fpecies  of  indura- 
ted fand.  The  river  Simeto  flows  over  this  rock, 
which  it  has  cut  away  confiderably.  That  part  which 
is  at  prefent  the  bed  of  the  river  is  much  higher  than 
the  bafe  of  Etna  that  is  on  a  level  with  the  fea  ;  and 
not  the  leaft  thing  occurs  to  fuggeft  an  idea  of  what 
has  been  the  primary  bafe  of  the  volcano.  The  marine 
fubftances,  already  taken  notice  of,  lie  nearly  in  an  l;o- 
rizontal  direcftion,  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  furfaceon  which  they  have  been  depofited. 
Etna  abounds  very  much  with  fprings,  fountains, 
Her  ot  and  even  rivers  of  confiderable  magnitude.     Our  au- 

fprin«»  on  j^^j,  ^^^  computed,  that  if  all  the  water  flowing  down 
Etna  '  l^=  *""^^'  °*^  ^^'^  mountain  were  collected,  it  would  fill 
""'  the  channel  of  a  river  36  feet  broad  and  6  in  depth. 

Many  of  the  fprings  afford  fine  fait  ;  fome  are  very 
pure,  and  others  are   impregnated  with  noxious  fub- 
ftances ;  while  others  are  remarkable   for  their  ufe  in 
dyeing  particular  colours. 
*^  <c   It  is  worthy  of  notice   (fays  our  author),  that 

f^chTuree  ftreams  of  water,  fome  of  them  morecopious,  othersmore 
<iu.rtity  of  fcanty,  are  feen  to  ifl"ue  at  all  diff'erent  degrees  of  height, 
water  is  dc- from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.     Even 
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rived.  ;„  fummer,  when  very  little  rain  falls  for  three  or  four 

months,  or  when  perhaps  for  that  fpace  there  is  no 
rain  at  all,  and  for  three  of  which  at  leaft  there  is  not 
an  ounce  of  fnow  melted  ;  even  then  a  great  number 
of  rivulets  continue  to  flow  down  the  fides  of  Etna  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  number  of  ftreams,  external  and 
fubterraneous,  each  of  them  feveral  feet  wide,  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  country  people,  plenti- 
tifiJly  fupplied  with  water. 

"   As  the  trifling  quantity  of  fnow  which  is  melt- 
ed here  even    in   the   midft  of  fummer,  and  the   ftill 
fmaller  quantity  depofited    by  the    clouds,  would  be 
totally  infufficient  to  fupply  thofe  ftreams,  and  muft 
be  all  abforbed  by  the  earth  for  the  fupport  of  vege- 
tation, thofe  ftreams   muft  proceed  from  fome  otlicr 
caufe,    whofe    effeds  are    more  copious    and    perma- 
nent.    This  caufe   is  the  evaporation  of  thofe  aque- 
ous particles    which   arife   from    the    conUant   ebulli- 
tion at  the  bottom  of  the  volcanic  focus.     Thefe  if- 
ternai  eva    ^"'"8;  ""«  at  the  great  crater,  and  at  innumerable  chinks 
jiorationof  in  the  fides  of  the   mountain,  are  foon  condenfed  by 
the  moiin-   tjie  cold  of  that   ele'.-ated  region  of  the  atmofpliere, 
Voi.VII.   Parti. 
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and,  percolating  through  the  earth,  give  birth  to  thofe      Etna, 
numerous  ftreams  in  queftion.  »       ' 

"  A  volcaiio,  according  to  my  ideas,  cannnot  fubfift 
without  water ;  nor  can  water  occupy  a  place  in  any 
volcanic  focus  without  being  changed  into  vapour.  But 
before  that  water  can  make  its  appearance,  except  in 
the  form  of  fmoke,  it  muft  have  filled  the  whole  vol- 
canic cavern,  and  muft  have  been  forcibly  prefled  by 
the  aftion  of  the  fire  againft  its  fides :  it  muft  next 
have  condenfed,  and  alfumed  the  form  of  water  ;  in 
which  ftate  it  muft  have  penetrated  through  the  in- 
clined layers  of  fand  and  pozzolano  which  intervene 
betwixt  the  different  ftrata  of  lava  ;  for  thefL-  ftrata  lie 
one  above  another,  and  are  full  of  chinks,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  prefent  to  the  eye  an  appearance  pretty 
much  refembling  that  of  the  infide  of  a  tiled  roof."  {, 

It  has  been   a  queftion.  Whether  the  eruptions  of  Eruptions 
mount  Etna  were  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  mo-"^  '^'"* 

dern  times  ?   At  firft  it  feems  impoffible  to  irive  a  pre-'"''"l  "" 
■r         r  r     I  «•  L  1  ,- ■       quent  an- 

cile  anlwer  to  luch  a  quellion;  but  when  we  confider,  cien'ly  ihan 
that  the  matter  in  the  volcanic  focus  was  then  greater  now. 
in  quantity  than  at  prefent,  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
which  it  occupied;  that  the  cavities  were  then  fooncr 
filled  with  vapour  ;  and  that  the  centre  of  the  focus 
was  then  lefs  remote,  we  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
that  in  earlier  times  the  eruptions  were  more  frequent 
as  well  as  more  copious. 

We  Ihall  clofe  this  article  with  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  different  eruptions  from  mount  Etna  which  arc 
found  upon  record. 

1.  The  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory,    is  that  of  which  .  .„'i 
Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks,  but  without  fixing  the  pe- jrupiiont 
riod  at  which  it  happened.      That  eruption,   fays  he,  from  the 
obliged  the  Sicani,  who  then  inhabited  Sicily,  to  for- ^^'''eft  l*- 
fake  the  eaftern,  and  retire  to  the  fouthern,  part   of '^' 
the  ifland.     A  long  time  after  that,    the  Sicilians,  a 
people  of  Italy,  migrated   into  Sicily,   and  took   up 
their  abode  in  that  pait  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  left 
defert  by  the  Sicani. 

2.  The  fecond  eruption  known  to  have  iffued  from 
this  volcano,  is  the  firft  of  the  three  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  ;  of  none  of  which  he  fixes  the  date, 
mentioning  only  in  general,  that  from  the  arrival  of 
the  firft  Greek  colonies  that  fettled  in  Sicily  (which 
was  in  the  iith  Olympiad,  and  correfponds  to  the 
734th  year  before  the  Chrlftian  era),  to  the  fe8th 
Olympiad,  or  the  year  425  before  Chrift,  Etna  at 
three  different  times  difcharged  torrents  cf  fire.  This 
fecond  eruption  happened,  according  to  Eufebius,  in 
the  days  of  Phalaris,  in  the  5651I1.  year  before  the 
Chrillian  era.  The  affertion  of  Eufebius  is  confirmed 
by  a  letter  from  that  tyrant  to  the  citizens  of  Catania, 
and  the  anfwer  of  the  Catanians  (if,  after  Bentley's 
Differtations  againft  their  authenticity,  any  credit  be 
due  to  the  Epiftles  of  Phalarii).  But  Diodorus  give* 
both  thefe  pieces. 

3.  The  third,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  three  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  happened  in  the  65th  Olvm- 
piad,  in  the  477th  year  before  the  Chriftian  era,  when 
Xantippus  was  archon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  this  fame 
year  the  Athenians  gained  their  boafted  vidlory  over 
Xerxes's  general  Mardonius  near  Platasa.  Both  the 
eruption  oi  the  volcano  and  the  victory  of  the  Athe- 
nians are  commemorated  in  an  ancient  infctiptiun  on 
a  marble  t»l)le  which  ftill  remains.     An  aticicnt  medal 
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P''o-      exUbits  a  reprefentatioi)  of  an  aftoniflilngdecd  to  which  Taormin?..  The  fpring  of  Arethufa,  fo  famous  for  the 

— *"""  that  eruption    gave    occafion.      Two    heroic    youths  purity  and  fwectiiefs  of  its  waters,  then  became  muddy 

boldly  ventured  into  the  midll  of  the  flames  to  favc  and  brackifh.     Tlic  fountain  of  Ajo,  which  rifcs  from 

their  parents.    Their  namesi  which  well  defervcd  to  be  the  village  of  Saraceui,  ccafed  to  (low  for  two  hours.; 

tranfniitted   to  future   ages,   weie  An>phiuonnu  and  at  tlie  end  of  which  the  water  gulLed  out  more  copi- 

Anapius.     The  citizens  of  Catania  rewarded  fo  noble  oully  than  before.     Its  waters  ad'umel  a  blood  coloui;^ 

a  deed  with  a  temple  and  divine  honours.     Seneca,  and  retained  it  for  about  an  hour.     At  Mcfiina,  ttic 

.Silius  Italicus,  Valerius  Maximum   and  other  ancient  fea,  witiiout  any  conlidcr.tble  agitation,  retired  a  good 

authors,  mention  the  heroifm  of  the  youtlis  witli  jull  way  within  its  ordinary  limits  ;  but  foon  ;iftor  return- 

applaufe.  ing,  it  rofc  beyond  thtin,  advanced  to  the  walls  ol  the 

4.  The  fourth  eruption,  the  third  and  lad  of  thofe  city,  and    cntcvcd  the  ilrcets   through  the  gates.      A 
.mentioned  by   Thucydidcs.   broke  out   in  the  Ki^th  O-  number  of  people  wlio  had  fied   to  the  fluire  for  fafety 

lympiad,  in  the  4-5th  year  before  the  ChrrlUan  era.  were  fwaliowcd  up  by  tlie  waves.      Ludovico  Auiili* 

It  laid  walle  the  tcnitory  of  Catania.  relates,  that  the  vines,  corn,  and  trees  of  all  forts,  were 

5.  The  fifth  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Obftqnens  and  burnt  up,  and  the  ticlds  covered  over  with  fueh  a 
Orolius,  who  date  it  in  the  confullhip  of  Sergius  Ful-  quantity  of  Hones  as  rendered  them  unlit  for  cultiva- 
vius  Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpuruius  rifo,  nearly  1^3  tion. 

year*  before  the  Chrillian   era.     It  was  confiderable  ;  14.  Twelve   years  after  this,   in  the  year  1181,  a- 

but  no  peculiar  faits  are  related  concerning  it.  dreadful  eruption  ilTued    fiom  Etna   on    the   ea!l  fide. 

6.  In  the  confulHiip  of  X.ucinsEmiliusLepidus  and  Streams  of  tire  ran  down  the  declivity  of  the  monn- 
Lucius  Aurelius  Oreftes,  in  the  125th  year  before  the  tain,  and  encircled  the  church  of  St  Stcphenj  but  wilh- 
Cliriftian  era,  Sicily  fuffcred  by  a  violent  earthquake,  out  burning  it. 

Such  a  deluge  of  five  ftreamed  from  Etna  as  to  render  Nicolas  Speciale,  who  relates,  though  he  did  notfee, 

the  adjoining  fea  into  which  it  poured  abfohitely  hot.  this  event,    was   witoefs  to  another   conflagration  on 

Orofius  fays,  that  a  prodigious  quantity  of  hlhes  were  Etna  48  years  after  this,  in  the  year  1329,  on  the  23d 

deftroyed   by   it.     Julius  Obfcquens  relates,  that  the  ot  June,  of  wliich  he  has  given  a  dtfcriptiou. 

JLhabitants  of  the  illcs  of  Lipari  eat  fuch  a  number  of  15    On  that   day,  fays  he,   about  the  hour  of  vcf- 

thofe  fifhts,  as  to  fuffer,  in  confequcncc  of  it,  by  a  dif-  pcis,  Etna  was  ftrongly  convuUcd,    and  uttered  dread.- 

tcmp'.r  which  proved  very  gencridly  mortal.  tul   noitcs  ;    not   only    the  inhabitants   of  the   moun- 

7.  Four  yes.;,  after  the  lall  mentioned,  the  city  of  tain,  but  all  Sicily,  v.'ere  ilruck  with  confternation  and 
Catania  was  dtfolated  by  anothcn-  eruption  not  lefs  alarm.  On  a  fudden,  a  terrible  blaze  of  fire  ilTued 
.violent.  Orofiiis  relates,  that  the  roofs  of  the  hoiifcs  from  the  fouthern  fummit,  and  fpread  over  the  rock» 
were  broken  down  by  the  burning  afhes  which  fell  of  Mazarra,  which  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
iipo:i  them.  It  was  fo  dreadfully  ravaged,  that  the  Together  with  the  fire,  there  appeared  a  great  deal  of 
Romans  found  it  necelTary  to  grant  the  inhabitants  an  fmoke.  After  fun-fet,  the  flames  and  tlie  Hones 
exemption  fiom  all  taxes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  to  that  ilFued  out  with  them  were  feen  to  touch  the 
tnable  them  to  repair  it.  clouds.     The  fire  making  way  for  itfelf  with  the  moH 

8.  A  fliort  time  before  the  death  of  Cscfar,  in  the  furious  impetuofity,  burnt  up  or  reduced  to  ruins  all 
43d  year  before  Jcfus  Chrift,  there  was  an  eruption  thole  ftruttures  which  the  piety  of  former  times  had 
from  mount  Etna.  Livy  mentions  it.  It  was  not  confecrated  to  the  Deity.  The  earth  yawning,  fwallow- 
diftinguifhed  by  any  thing  extraovdinaiy.  It  was  af-  up  a  great  many  fpriugs  and  rivulets.  Many  of  the 
teiv.ards  confidered  as  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Crefar.  rocks  on  the  Ihore  of  Mafcali  were  (haken  and  dafhcd 

9.  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Caligula,  mentions  an  into  the  iea.  A  fucccflion  of  thefe  calamities  conti- 
cruption  from  mount  Etna  which  happened  in  the  nued  till  the  15th  of  July,  when  the  bowels  of  Etna 
40th  year  after  the  Chriliian  era.  The  emperor  fled  were  again  heard  to  rebellow.  The  conflagiation  of 
on  the  ver)' night  on  which  it  happened,  fiom  Mefiiua,  Wazarra  ftill  went  on  unextinguilhed.  The  eartli 
Vhere  he  at  that  time  happened  to  be.  opened  near  the  church  of  St  John,  called  //  Ptij>ari- 

10.  Carrera  relates,  that  in  the  year  253,  there  was  neuii;  on  the  fouth  lide  tire  ifl"ued  from  the  gap  witlt 
»u  eruption  from  mount  Etna.  great  violence  :   to  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  duy,  the 

11.  He  fpeajcs  of  another  in  the  year  420;  vtdiich  is  fun  was  obicurcd  from  morning  to  evening  with  clouds 
alfo  mentioned  by  Photius.  of  Imoke  and  athes,  as  entirely  as  in  an  eclipfe.      Ni- 

12.  In  the  reign  of  Chailemagne,  in  the  year  812,  colas  Speciale  went  towards  the  new-opened  crater,  to 
there  was  an  eruption  from  Etna.  Geoffroy  of  Viter-  obferve  the  tire  and  the  burning  Hones  which  were 
bo  mentions  it  in  his  Clironicle.  itfuing  from  the  volcano.      The  earth  rebellowed  and 

13.  In  the  year  1  169,  on  the  4th  of  February,  about  tottered  under  his  feet;  and  he  faw  red  hot  Hones 
day  break,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Sicily,  which  illne  four  times  fuccelfively  in  a  very  Hiort  fpace  fro'm 
was  felt  as  far  as  Reggio,  on  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  the  crater,  with  a  liiuiukriiig  noife,  the  like  of  which, 
Arait.     Catania   was  reduced   by  it   to  ruins;  and   in  he  fays,  he  Lad  never  before  heard. 

that  city  more   than  15,000  fouls  periflied.      The  bi-  In  a  few  days  after  this,  all  the  adjacent  fields  were 

fhop,  w'th  44  monks  of  the  order  of  St  Benedift,  were  burnt  up   by  a  Ihower  of  fire  and  lulpluireous  aflies  ; 

buried  under  the   ruins  of  the  roof  of  the  church  of  and  botli  birds  and    quadrupetk  being  thus  left   dcHi- 

St  Agatha.      Many  caiUes  in  the  territories  of  Catania  tute  of  food,  died  in  great  numbers.      A  great  quan- 

and  Syracufe  weie  overturned;   new  rlvernhuill  forth,  tity  of  li flies  Kkewife  died  in  the  rivers  and   the  conlf- 

and   ancient    rivers  difappeaved.      The    ridge   of  the  guous  parts  of  the  fea.   "  I  cannot  think  (lays  he)  that 

mountain  vas  obferyed  to  link  la  oa  the  fide  next  cither  Babylon  or  Sodoin  was  deHroyed  witli  I'ucli  aw- 
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Stna.      fill  feverity."     The    north   winds,  which  hlcw  at  the 
-   V    ■     time,  carried  the  alhes  as  far  as  Malta.     Many  pcrfons 
of  b!)th  fcxes  died  of  terror. 

1 6.  Scarue  had  four  years  elapfed  after  this  terrible 
event,  when  Etna  made  a  new  explofion,  and  dif- 
charged  voUics  of  flones,  cauling  the  neighbouring 
fields  to  tremble.    This  happened  in  the  year  iJSJ. 

17.  Forty-eight  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  of 
A'K'uft  i^^'t  an  eruption  from  Etna  fpread  its  rava- 
ges over  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Catania,  and 
burnt  up  the  olive-yards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city. 

18.  In  the  year  1444,  63  years  after  the  laft  erup- 
tion, a  torrent  of  lava  iflued  from  Etna  and  ran  to- 
wards Catania.  The  mountain  fliook;  and  the  fliocks 
were  fo  violent,  that  feveral  huge  mafles  of  rock  were 
broken  from  its  fummit,  and  hurled  into  the  abyfs 
with  a  tremendous  noife. 

19.  After  this  Etna  was  fcarce  at  reft  for  18  months 
or  2  years.  On  Sunday  the  25th  of  September  1446, 
ebout  an  hour  after  fun-fct,  an  eruption  iffued  from 
t  he  place  called  La  Pietra  dl  Mazarra.  This  erup- 
tion was  foon  over. 

20.  On  the  following  year,  1447,  on  the  21ft  of 
Su'ptcmVier,  there  was  another,  with  a  good  deal  of 
fire  ;  but  this  eruption  was  likewife  of  fhoit  dura- 
tion. 

tl.  Etna  now  ceafed  to  emit  fire,  and  that  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  not 
only  afccnded  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  but 
even,  if  we  may  credit  accounts,  went  down  into  the 
iicry  gslph,  and  believed  the  volcanic  matter  to  be  now 
rxhauded  :  But  on  the  25th  of  April  1536,  near  a 
rentur)'  from  the  flight  eruption  in  1 447,  a  llrong 
wind  arofe  from  the  weft,  and  a  thick  cloud,  reddifli 
in  the  middle,  appeared  over  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  the  very  fame  inftant  a  large  body  of  fire 
iffued  from  the  abyfs,  and  fell  with  the  noife  and  rapi- 
dity of  a  torrent  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  moun- 
tain, breaking  down  the  rocks,  and  dtftroying  the 
flocks  and  every  other  animal  that  was  expofcd  to  its 
fury.  From  the  fame  crater,  on  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  there  ifliied  at  the  fame  time  a  ftream  of 
fire  more  terrible  than  the  other,  and  held  its  courfe 
towards  the  weft.  It  run  over  Bronte,  Adrans,  and 
Caflelli.  It  confifted  entirely  of  fulphur  and  bitu- 
men. On  the  fame  day  the  church  of  St  Leon,  which 
ftood  in  a  wood,  was  firft  dcmolifticd  by  the  (hocks 
of  the  earthquake,  and  its  luins  after  ihat  confumed 
by  the  fire.  Many  chafms  were  opened  in  the  fides 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  from  thofe  ifliicd  fire  and  burn- 
ing rtoncs,  wliich  darted  up  into  the  air  with  a  noife 
like  that  produced  by  a  fmart  difchaige  of  artillery^ 
Francis  Negro  de  Piazza,  a  celebrated  phyfician,  who 
lived  at  Lentini,  wifhing  to  hive  a  nearer  view  of  the 
cr\iptions,  and  to  make  fome  obfervations  which  he 
thought  might  be  of  confrquence,  was  carried  off  and 
bunit  to  afhes  by  a  volley  of  the  burning  ftones.  This 
conflagration  of  Etna  lafted  fom.e  weeks. 

22.  In  lefs  than  a  year,  on  tire  I  7th  of  April  I  537, 
*■  the  river  Simeto  fwtUed  fo  ama/ingly  as  to  overflow 
the  adjacent  plains,  and  carr^'oft'the  country  people  and 
their  cattle  and  other  animals.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
country-  around  Paterno,  the  neigfibouring  caltles,  and 
tAore  than  500  houfes,  ^vere  dcllioycd  by  the  ravages 
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of  the  Aver ;  a'nd  moft  of  the  wood  was  torn  up 
by  the  roots  by  violent  blafts  of  wind.  Thele  rava-  ' 
gos  of  the  elements  were  occafioned  by  Etna,  which 
on  the  nth  of  the  following  month  was  rent  in 
feveral  places,  difclofing  fiery  gulphs,  and  pouting 
out  a  deluge  of  fire  in  more  terrible  torrents  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  year.  They  direfted  their  courfe  to^ 
wards  the  monallery  of  St  Nicholas d' Arena;  dcftroV- 
ed  the  gardens  and  vineyards;  and  proceeding  onwards' 
towards  Nicolofi,  burnt  Montpeliieri  and  Fallica,  and 
deftroj-ed  the  vineyards  and  moft  of  the  inhabitantsi 
When  the  conflagration  ceafed,  the  fummit  of  th'e' 
mountain  funk  inwards  with  fuch  a  noife,  that  all 
the  people  in  the  ifland  believed  the  laft  day  to  be 
arrived,  and  prepared  for  their  end  by  extreme  unc- 
tion. Thefe  dreadful  difturbances  continued  through  the' 
whole  year,  more  efpecialiy  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft,  during  which  all  Sicily  was  in  mourm'ng.  The 
fmoke,  the  noife,  and  ihe  fhocks  of  the  earthquake, 
aftecled  the  whole  ifland  ;  and  if  Filotes  ir.ay  be  be- 
lieved, who  relates  this  event,  many  of  the  Sicilians 
were  ftruck  deaf  by  the  noife.  Many  ilruA'.ires 
were  demoliflicd  ;  and  among  others  the  caflle  of 
Coileone,  though  more  than  25  leagues  diftant  from 
the  volcano. 

23.  During  the  fticceeding  30  years  there  was  no 
diflurbance  of  this  nature.  At  the  end  of  that  fpace, 
Sicily  was  alarmed  by  a  new  eruption  from  the  moun- 
tain. Etna  dilcharged  new  ftreams  of  fire',  and  cover- 
ed the  adjacent  country  with  volcanic  aflies,  which  en» 
lirely  ruined  the  hopes  of  the  hufbandman. 

24.  In  the  year  1570,  Etna  renewed  its  ravages; 
but  no  particular  account  of  the  damage  which  it  did 
upon  this  occafion  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us. 

25.  Twenty-five  years  had  elapfed,  when  Etiia,  lit 
the  month  of  June  1603,  flamed  with  new  fury.  Pe- 
ter Carrera  affirms,  that  it  continued  to  emit  flames 
for  the  fpace  of  33  years,  till  if^j6,  without  interrup- 
tion, but  not  always  with  the  fame  violence.  In  1607, 
the  ftreams  of  lava  which  flowed  from  it  deftroyed  the 
woods  and  vineyards  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mountain. 
In  1609,  they  turned  their  coinfe  towards  Ademo, 
an<l  deftroyed  a  part  of  the  forcft  del  Pino,  aiid  a  part 
of  the  wood  called  /a  Sciambrila,  with  many  vineyards 
in  the  diftrift  Cofterna.  Thofe  torrents  of  lava  con- 
tinued to  flow  for  three  months.  In  the  year  1614, 
a  new  effort  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  opened  another 
crater,  from  which  fire  was  difcharged  on  Randazzo, 
in  the  diftritl  called  /'/  Piro.  The  fire  continued  to' 
flame  for  10  or  12  years  longer. 

26.  The  fame  Peter  Carrera  relates,  that  a  dreadful 
conflagration  happened  in  the  year  i6()4,  of  which  he 
himfelf  was  witnefs.  It  happened  on  the  13th  of  De- 
cember, and  lafted  without  interruption,  but  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence,  till  the  end  of  May  1678. 
But  in  1669  the  inhabitants  of  Nicolofi  were  obli- 
ged to  forfake  their  houfes,  which  tumbled  down  foon 
after  they  left  them.  The  crater  on  the  fummit  of 
Etna  had  not  at  this  time  a  threatening  afpett,  and 
every  thing  there  continued  quiet  till  the  25th  of 
Marcli  :  but  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  an  hour  be- 
fore night,  the  air  was  obferved  to  become  dark  over 
the  village  la  Ptdara  and  all  that  neighbourhood  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  countq'  thought  that  an 
almoft  total  eclipfc  was  taking  place.  •  Soon  after  fun^ 
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HtD».  fft,  frequtnt  ft-.ocks  of  earthquake  began  to  be  felt ; 
~~y~'~  thefe  were  at  full  weak,  but  continued  till  day-break 
to  become  more  and  more  terrible.  Nicolofi  was  more 
affeftcj  than  any  other  traifl  of  country  on  that  fide 
of  Etna  :  about  noon  every  houfc  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  ;  the  inhabitants  fled  in  confttrnation,  and  in- 
voking the  protcftion  of  heaven.  On  the  loth  of 
March  a  chafm  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  fix 
ftct  wide,  opened  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain  ;  from 
which,  about  two  hours  before  day,  there  arofe  a  bright 
light,  and  a  very  llrong  fulphureous  exhalation  was  dif- 
fufed  through  the  atmofphere. 

About  I  I  in  the  forenoon  of  the  fame  day,  after 
dreadful  fiiocks  of  earthquake,  a  crater  was  opened  on 
the  hill  called  Jit  Nuifeltis,  from  which  there  ilTued 
huge  volumes  of  fmoke,  not  accompanied  with  fire, 
afhes,  or  Hones,  but  with  loud  and  frequent  claps  of 
thunder,  difplaying  all  the  different  phenomena  with 
which  thunder  is  at  different  times  attended.  And 
what  was  very  remarkable,  the  chafm  was  formed  on 
tlie  fouth  fide,  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  fame  day  ai7othtr  chafm  was  form- 
ed two  miles  lower,  from  whicli  iflncd  a  great  deal  of 
fmoke,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful  noife  and  earth- 
quake- Towards  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  four 
other  chafms  were  opened  towards  the  fouth,  in  the 
fame  diredlion,  accoTipanied  during  their  formation 
with  the  fame  phenomena,  and  extending  all  the  way 
to  the  hill  called  la  Fufara. 

About  1  2  paces  beyond  that,  another  of  the  fame 
kind  was  formed.  On  the  fucceeding  night,  a  black 
fmoke,  involving  a  quantity  of  ftones,  iiliied  from 
this  laft  chafm  ;  it  difcharged  at  the  fame  time 
flakes  of  a  dark  earth-coloured  fpongv  matter,  wliich 
became  hard  after  they  fell.  There  ifTued  from  the 
fame  gulph  a  ftrcam  of  lava,  which  held  its  courfe  into 
a  lake  csWcA  la  Hardia,  Cx  miles  from  Montpellieri, 
and  on  its  way  thither  dellroyed  many  dwdling-houfes 
and  other  buildings  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 

On  the  next  day,  March  i;th,  this  llream  of  ?ixe 
directed  its  courfe  towards  the  tratt  of  country  called 
Malptijfo,  which  was  inhabited  by  8oo  people  :  in  the 
fpace  of  20  hours  it  was  entirely  depopulated  and  laid 
wafte.  The  lava  then  took  a  new  diretlion,  in  which 
it  deftroyed  fome  other  villages. 

The  mount  of  Montpellieri  was  next  deftroyed  with 
all  the  inhabitants  upon  it. 

On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  the  flream  of  fire 
was  in  fome  places  two  miles  broad.  It  now  attacked 
the  laige  village  of  Mazzalucia  ;  and  on  the  fame  day 
a  vail  gulph  was  foimtd,  from  which  were  difcharged 
fand  or  afhes,  which  produced  a  hill  with  two  fummits, 
two  miles  iu  circumference  and  150  paces  high.  It 
was  obfcrved  to  confift  of  yello^v,  white,  black,  grey, 
red,  and  green,  ftones. 

The  new  mount  of  Nicolofi  continued  to  emit  ?flies 
for  the  fpace  of  three  months;  and  the  quantity  Oil- 
charged  was  fo  great  as  to  cover  all  the  adjoining  tratt 
-of  country  fur  the  fpace  of  15  miles:  fome  of  tliuie 
allies  were  conveyed  by  the  winds  as  far  as  McfPiaa 
aiul  Cal  ibrla  ;  and  a  north  wind  arifing,  covered  all  the 
finitheni  country  about  Agoila,  Lentini,  and  even  be- 
jond  that,  in  the  fame  manner. 

While  at  that  height  on  Nicolofi  fo  many  extraor- 
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diunry    appeaiatces  were  pafCng,   the 


higheft 


crater 


on  the  fummit  of  Etna  flill  preferved  its  ufual  tran-      Erna. 
quillity.  "— v~- 

On  the  25th  of  March,  about  one  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  mountain,  even  to  the  moll  elevated  peak,  was 
agitated  by  a  moft  violent  earthquake.  The  higheft 
crater  of  Etna,  which  was  one  of  the  loftiell  parts  of 
the  mountain,  then  funk  into  the  volcanic  focus  ;  and 
in  the  place  which  it  had  occupied,  there  now  ap- 
peared nothing  but  a  wide  gulph  more  than  a  mile  in 
extent,  fiom  which  there  ifTued  enormous  maiies  of 
finoke,  afhes,  and  Hones.  At  that  period,  according 
to  the  hillorian  of  this  event,  the  famous  block  of  la- 
va on  mount  Frumento  was  difcharged  from  the  volca- 
nic focus. 

In  a  fhort  time  after,  the  torrent  of  fire,  which  flill 
continued  to  flow,  direfted  its  courfe  towards  Catania 
with  redoubled  noife,  and  accompanied  with  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  aHics  and  burning  Hones  than  be- 
fore. For  feveral  months  many  moft  alarming  fhocks 
of  earthquake  were  felt  ;  and  the  city  was  threatened 
with  dellrurtion  by  the  torrent  of  lire.  They  in  vain 
attempted  to  turn  or  divert  its  couife  ;  the  lava  rofe 
over  the  walls,  and  entered  by  an  angle  near  the  Benc- 
didtiii';  convent  on  the  lith  of  June  following.  This 
awful  event  is  related  by  Francis  Monaco,  Chailes  Man- 
cius,  Vincent  Auria,  and  Thomas  Fhedefchi. 

27.  Some  years  after  this  conflagration,  a  new  burn- 
ing gulph  opened  in  the  month  of  December  1682  on 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  and  fpread  its  lava  over 
the  hill  of  Mazarra. 

28.  On  the  24th  of  May  16S6,  about  ten  in  the 
evening,  a  new  eruption  burfl  out  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  fide  contiguous  to  the  hill  del 
Bue.  Such  a  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  was  thrown 
out  as  conlumed  woods,  vineyards,  and  crops  of  grain 
for  four  leagues  round.  It  flopped  its  courfe  in  a 
large  valley  near  the  caftle  of  Mafcali.  Several  peo- 
ple from  the  neighb;)Urhood  had  aicendcd  a  hill  be- 
tween the  wood  of  Catania  and  the  confines  of  Cirrita 
to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  lava  :  but  the  hill,  on 
a  fudden,  funk  inwards,  and  they  were  buried  alive. 

29.  Etna  v\as  now  long  quiet ;  for  no  lefs  a  fpace 
of  lime  indeed  than  one  half  of  the  prcfcnt  age.  In 
the  year  1755  its  eruptions  were  renewed.  It  open- 
ed near  mount  Lepra,  and  emitted  as  uliial  hre  and 
fmoke;  after  which  it  remained  quiet  only  for  eight 
years. 

30.  In  the  year  1763,  there  was  an  eruption  which 
continued  three  months,  but  with  intervals.  Etna 
v\'as  at  firfl  heard  to  rebellow.  Flames  and  clouds  of 
fmoke  were  feen  to  ifTue  out,  fometimes  filver-coloured, 
end  at  other  times,  when  the  rays  of  the  fun  fell  upon 
them,  of  a  purple  radiance  :  at  length  they  were  carried 
off  by  the  winds,  and  rained,  as  they  were  driven  before 
them,  a  fliower  of  fire  all  the  way  to  Catania  and  be- 
yond it.  An  eruption  loon  burfl  out;  the  principal 
torrent  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  whicti  ran 
towards  the  eafl,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  extentive 
valley. 

The  flames  which  iffued  from  this  new  crater  af- 
forded a  noble  fpeftacle.  A  pyramid  of  fire  was  feen  to 
rife  to  a  prodigious  height  in  tlie  air,  like  a  heantitiil  ar- 
tificial fire-work,  with  a  coultant  and  formid  ible  bat- 
tery, which  fhook  the  earth  under  thofc  who  were 
fpettators  of  the   fcene.     Torrents  of  melted  matter 
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Etna,     running  down  the  fides  of  the   mountain,  difFufcd  a 
ttolia.     light  bright  as  day  through  the  darknefs  of  night. 
»  At  fun-rifiiig  tlie  burning  lava  was  obferved  to  have 

run  round  fume  oaks  that  were  ftill  (landing  unburnt. 
Their  leaves  were  all  withered.  Some  birds  had  fallen 
from  their  branches,  and  been  burnt  to  death.  Some 
'people  call  wood  upon  the  lava,  and  it  was  immediate- 
ly burnt.  This  lava  continued  hot,  and  exhaled  fmoke 
for  two  vears.  For  five  years  after  this,  no  fnow  ap- 
peared on  the  fummit  of  Etna. 

31.  In  the  year  1764  a  new  crater  was  opened  at  a 
great  dillance  from  mount  Etna. 

32.  In  tiic  year  1766  another  was  opened  at  the 
grotto  of  Paterno  :  tire,  fmoke,  and  an  inconfiderable 
torrent  of  lava  iffutd  out  of  it. 

33.  On  the  27th  of  January  1780  a  new  opening 
was  formed  two  miles  under  the  lad  mentioned  crater. 
On  the  2yth  of  February,  and  the  14th  of  March,  the 
earthquake  was  renewed  on  the  north  fide,  and  accom- 
panied with  terrible  noifcs. 

Between  the  6th  of  April  and  the  7th  of  May  the 
convulfions  were  again  renewed,  accompained  with 
noife  as  before;  a  quantity  of  pumict-llones  and  fine 
faiid  was  difcharged  from  it. 

On  the  18th  of  May  the  (hocks  were  renewed  :  on 
the  23d  a  new  crater  was  formed  on  the  fide  of  mount 
Frumento  on  the  fummit  of  Etna  ;  and  from  it  a  tor- 
rent of  lava  difcharged,  which  fpread  through  the  val- 
ley of  Laudunza.  It  was  200  paces  in  breadth.  Two 
other  chinks  were  opened  in  the  mountain  near  Pa- 
terno, and  very  near  one  another.  The  lava  ilFuing 
from  them  proceeded  in  the  fpace  of  feven  days  fix 
miles  ;  on  the  25th  it  had  run  nine  miles. 

A  new  crater  was  likewife  opened  on  the  25th  ; 
from  which  a  quantity  of  red-hot  (lones  continued  to 
ilTue  for  half  an  hour,  and  fell  at  a  very  great  diftance : 
there  proceeded  likewife  from  it  a  (Iream  of  lava  ; 
which,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  ran  over  a  tract  of 
country  two  miles  in  extent. 

Several  parts  of  thofe  dreams  of  lava  were  obferved 
to  be  cool  on  the  furface,  and  formed  into  folid  mafles, 
but  melted  again  by  a  new  flream  of  burning  lava, 
which  however  did  not  melt  the  old  lava. 

34.  The  lall  eruption  of  Etna  happened  in  1 787, 
aa  drfcrlbed  in  the  former  article  ^Etna,  p.  222,223. 

ETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  compre- 
hending all  that  tradl  now  called  the  Defpotat,  or  Little 
Greece.  It  was  paitcd  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Evenus, 
now  the  Fidari,  from  the  Locrenfes  Ozolse ;  on  the 
well,  from  Acarnaniahy  the  Achtlous;  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus ;  and,  on  the  foulh,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinih. 

The  Etdians  were  a  reftlefs  and  turbulent  people  ; 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelvcs,  and  ever  at  war 
with  their  neighbours;  utter  ftrangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendfliip  or  principles  of  honour  ;  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  lealt  profpeft  of  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage from  thtir  treachery:  in  (hort,  they  were  look- 
ed upon  by  the  other  dates  of  Greece  no  otherwife  than 
»a6  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war  ;  inured  to  la- 
bour and  liardihips  ;  undaunted  in  the  greateil  dan- 
gers;  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  were,  on  all  occaficiu,  willing  to  venture  their 
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lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  was    moll  dear  to  them.      Etolia 
They  didinguifhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na-  >        ' 

tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes  ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
mod  of  the  other  dates,  were  forced  to  grant  them  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  conditution 
of  the  Etolian  republic  was  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  coun- 
ter alliance ;  for  the  Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileab^e 
hatred  to  the  Acha;ans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jfaloufy  at  the  growing  power  of  that  (late.  The 
Cleomenic  war,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  xXafocial 
'zviir,  were  kindled  by  the  Etolians  in  the  heart  ofPc- 
loponnefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonids  the  Achasans.  In  the  latter,  they  hc:ldout, 
with  the  allidance  only  of  the  Elcans  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againll  the  united 
forces  of  Achaia  and  Maccdon  ;  but  were  obliged  at 
lad  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all 
Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  province  much 
againll  their  will,  they  watched  all  opportunities  of 
wrelling  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian's  hands ;  for 
which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome 
againd  him,  and  proved  of  great  fcrvice  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  war  with  him  :  but  growing  infolent 
upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation  they 
were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  following 
fevere  terms:  I.  The  majedy  of  the  Roman  people 
fiiall  be  revered  in  all  Etolia.  2.  Etolia  (hall  not  fuf- 
fer  the  armies  of  fuch  as  arc  at.  war  with  Rome  to  pafs 
through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  (hall 
be  likewife  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  3.  She  (liall,  in 
the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gidrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  dcferters  (he 
has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance' 
with  Rome.  4.  The  Etolians  (hall  pay  down  in  ready 
money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200  Eu'ooic 
talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  talents,  and 
engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the  (ix  years  fol- 
lowing. ;.  They  (hall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
ful  40  fuch  hudages  as  he  (lull  chool'e  ;  none  of  whom 
(liall  be  under  I  2,  or  above  40  years  of  age  :  the  pre- 
tor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
already  hodages  at  Rome,  are  excepted  out  of  this 
number.  6.  Etolia  (hall  renounce  all  pretenfions  to 
the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans  have 
conquered,  though  thofe  cities  and  territories  had 
formerly  belanged  to  the  Etolians.  7.  The  city  of 
Oenis,  and  its  didricl,  fhall  be  fubjeit  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conqued  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  jEmilins,. 
they  were  reduced  to  a  much  worfc  condition;  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perleus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpetted  to  have  fa- 
voured him  in  their  hearts,  were  feiit  to  Rume,  in  or- 
der to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fcnate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  -fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaruufly  aflTalTi- 
nateJ  by  the  partilans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpefted  to  wi(li  well  to  Perfeus.  • 
The  Etolians  appeared  before  Paulus  .iEmilius  in 
mourning  habits,  and   made   loud  complaints  of  fuch 
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Etoiia  inliuman  treatment ;  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs:  nay, 
",  t<;n  commifnoners,  who  had  been  ftnt  by  the  fciiate  to 
Etymn  i>g>  j-^,^]g  tl,e  affairs  of  Greece,  enadted  a  decree,  declaring, 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fiifFercd  julUy,  li-ice  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  From  this  time  thofe  only  were  raifcd  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian  re- 
public who  were  known  to  prefer  tlie  intcrell  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  ;  and  as  tliefe  alone  were 
countenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magillrates  of  Ktnlia 
were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate. 
In  tliis  ftate  of  fei-s'ile  fubjei!itii>n  they  continued  till  the 
dctlrudlion  of  Corinth,  and  the  did'oluiion  of  the  A- 
chrean  league  ;  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  ftatc3 
•of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com- 
monly callfd  the  pm-viiice  of  Achaia.  Ncverthelefs,  each 
ftate  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the 
fuperintendcncv  of  the  pictor  whom  Rome  fent  an- 
nually into  Acliaia.  ITie  whole  nation  paid  a  certain 
tribute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  putlefs  lands 
any  wl-.erc  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  llatc,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
under  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Conflantine  the 
Gnat,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  f.npire,  divided  the  welUin  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  reli,  calling  them  AW  Efmis,  and  fubjetling  the 
whole  country  to  the  prttfedm  prirtoril  for  lUyricum. 
Under  the  fuccelTors  of  Conllantine,  Greece  was  par- 
celled out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
the  taking  of  Conllantinople  by  the  VV^elti  rn  princes. 
At  that  time,  Thcodorus  Angclus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  Imperial  family,  feized  on  Etolia  and  Epirus. 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon ;  who  maintain- 
ed it  againft  Michael  Palsologus,  the  firft  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  laft  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  iffuc,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother's  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles  ;  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons, 
.  Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules.  But,  great  dif- 
putes  arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after 
the  reduClion  of  Thefialonica,  laid  licid  of  fo  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432. 
The  Mahometans  were  afterwards  difpoffciTed  of  this 
country  by  the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Ca- 
Itriot,  commonly  called  ScnnJerltg ;  who,  with  a  fmall 
army,  oppofed  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  defeated  thofe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  bat- 
tles. That  hero,  at  his  death,  left  great  part  of  E- 
tolia  to  the  Venetians  ;  but,  they  not  being  able  to 
make  head  againft  fuch  a  mighty  power,  the  whole 
country  was  foon  reduced  by  Mohammed  II.  whole 
fucceftors  hold  it  to  this  day. 

ETRURIA  See  Hetruria. 
ETYMOLOGY,  that  pait  uf  grammar  which  con- 
fiders  and  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firft  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintillan  calls  it  origiiialio. — ITie  wuid 
13  formed  of  the  Greek  i'vu&-  •uerus,  "  true,"  and 
>■>>■'  duo,  "  I  fpeak  ;"  whence  >.■'■/>"  difcourfe,  &c. 
and  th'-.-'ice  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  iwtallo  and 
veriloquium  ;  though  Quintilian  choofes  rather  to  call 
it  originallo. 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  thought 
by  fome  of  confuUrable  ufc;  bccaufe  nations,  who  va- 
lue themfelvts  upon  their  antiquity,  have  always  look- 
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ed  on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as  one  of  thebeft  Etyn^olu^y 
titles  they  could  plead  ;  and  the  ctymologill,   by  fcek-  '' 

ing  the  true  and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and 
ideas  fixed  to  each  word  and  expreftion,  may  often 
furnilh  an  argument  ot  antiquity,  from  the  traces  re- 
maining thereof,  compared  with  tlie  ancient  ufes.  Add, 
lliat  etymologies  are  neceflary  for  the  thorough  under- 
ftariding  of  a  language.  For,  to  explain  a  term  pre- 
cifely,  there  feeras  a  neceflity  for  recurring  to  its  lir<l 
impofuion,  in  order  to  fpeak  juftly  and  fatisfaclorily 
thereof.  The  force  and  extent  of  a  word  is  generally 
better  conceived  when  a  perfon  knows  its  origin  anA 
etymologj-. 

It  is  objcCled,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and 
built  altogether  on  conjeitures  and  appearances;  and 
the  etyntologifts  are  charged  with  deriving  their  word* 
from  where  they  plcafe.  And  indeed  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  go  back  into  the  ancient  Briiilli  and  Ga-dilh 
ages,  and  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va- 
rious imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has  ur.dtr- 
gone  from  age  to  age  ;  and  as  thoi'e  alterations  have 
fometinies  been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to 
take  a  mere  imagination  or  conjecture  for  a  regular  a- 
nalogy :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  public  (liould  be 
prejudiced  againft  a  fcience  which  L'ems  to  ftand  on  fo 
precarious  a  footing.  It  mull  certainly  be  owned,  tliat 
ctym'ilogics  are  frequently  fo  far  fetched,  that  one  cau 
fcarce  fee  any  refcmblance  or  coirefpondcnce  therein. 
Quintillan  has  (liown,  that  the  ancient  etymologiils, 
notwithitanding  all  their  learning,  fell  into  verj'  ridi- 
culous derivations. 

The  etymologies  of  our  Englifti  words  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  Welch,  Walloon,  Danifli,  La- 
tin, Greek,   iVc. 

In  the  prelent  work  the  etymologies  of  terms  are  ge- 
nerally noted,  where  their  obvioufnels  does  not  render  it 
unnecelfary,  or  their  dubiety  or  unimportance  ufclefs. 

EVACUANTS,  in  pharmacy,  are  properly  fuch 
medicines  as  diminlfh  the  animal  fluids,  by  tiirowing 
out  fome  morbid  or  redundant  humourj  or  fuch  as 
thin,  attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  circula- 
tion thereof. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  art  of diminifh- 
ing,  emptying,  or  attenuating,  the  humours  of  the  body. 
EVAGRIUS  scHOLASTicus,  a  famous  hiftorian, 
born  at  Epiphauia,  about  the  year  536.  He  prafti- 
fed  the  proftllion  of  an  advocate,  from" which  he  was 
called  Scholiijlicut,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  tlie  bar.  He  was  alio  tribune  and  keeper 
of  the  prefeft's  difpatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclcfiallical 
hillory,  which  begins  where  Socrates  and  I'heodoret 
ended  theirs  ;  and  other  works,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mniriclus.  M. 
de  Valois  publlflred  at  Paris  a  good  editurn  of  Eva- 
grius's  eccleliallical  hiftory,  in  folio  ;  and  it  was  re- 
publllhed  at  Cambridge  in  1620,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

EVrtNDER,  a  famous  Arcadian  chief,  called  the 
fon  of  mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  brought 
a  colony  of  his  people  into  Italy,  about  60  years  be- 
fore the  taking  of  Troy ;  when  Eaunus,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Abongeiies,  gave  him  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  fettled  with  his  friends.  He 
is  fald  to  have  taught  the  I^atins  the  ufe  of  letters,  and' 
the  att  of  hulbandry.  lie  kindly  received  Hercule* 
5  when 
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Sranfelirt^  wlien  'he  rrtumed  from  the  conqucft  of  Cervon,  and  he  moifture  was  cartfuily  excluded  from  his  apparatus,  he  Evspora- 

II          was  the  firft  wlio  ratfed  him  altars.      He  g3»e  /Entai  was  ntrer  able   to  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of  inflam-  """' 

Iv»|>(>ra-   8(r,(l,n<;e  againft  the  Rutuli,  and  diftingulfhcd  himfelf  mablc  air  by  !ieating  charcoal  as  wiien  ahttle  quantity  ''""^ 

''""■       by  his  hofprtality.      It  is  faid  that  he  firft  brought  the  of  water  was   admitted  by  moiftening  the  leather  on 


Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the 
worfhip  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
God  after  death,  and  his  fubjects  raifed  him  an  al- 
tar on  niDiMit  Avtntine. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  go- 
fpels.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tuxyr.Kioi^ 
formed  of  '"  ttne,  "  well,"  and  xyriy.,;  '<  angel  or 
meflVnger." 

The  denomination  erange/jjfs  was  Kkewife  gi^'Cn   in 


which  the  receiver  flood.  Nor  is  the  elaiUcity  of  this 
kind  of  fteam  altogether  imperceptible  ;  for  in  the  ba- 
rometer above  mentioned,  the  accuracy  of  the  inftru- 
ment  was  confiderably  affefted  by  the  fteam  of  the 
mercury  afcending  from  it,  and  occupying  die  void 
fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  tube. 

Evaporation,  according  to  the  experiments  of  the 
Abbe  Nollet,  appears  to  be  promoted  by  electricity. 
Tiie  conclulions  drawn  from   them  are,    i .   Eleftricit)- 


the  ancient  church  to  fuch  as  preached  the  gofpel  up  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids ;  all  that 
and  down,  without  being  attached  to  any  particular  were  tried,  excepting  mercury  and  oil,  being  found  to 
church,  being  either  commiSioned  by  the  apoilles  to  fuffer  a  confiderable  diminution,  greater  than  what 
inftruA  the  nation^,  or  of  their  own  accord  abandoning  could  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe.  2.  EleAricity 
every  worldly  attachment  and  confecrating  themfclves  augments  the  evaporation  of  thofe  fluids  the  molt 
to  the  facred  nfhce  of  preaching  the  gofpcl.  In  which  which  are  found  moft  readily  to  evaporate  fpontaneouf- 
fenfefome  iiitcrpr<-tcrs  think  it  is  that  St  Philip,  who  was  fy;  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  fuffering  a  great- 
one  of  the  feven  deacons,  is  c:iUed  the  e^<iinge/'i/l,  in  the  er  lofs  than  fpirit  of  wine  or  oil  of  turpentine,  ihcfe 
Sift  chapter  of  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  ver.  8.  A-  two  more  than  common  water,  and  water  more  than 
gain,  St  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  Ep.  ii.  cap.  iv.  vinegar  or  a  folution  of  ultre.  3.  The  effeds  feemcd 
ver.  5.  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evangeliil.  The  always  to  be  greateft  when  the  vefTols  containing  the 
"'      "   "     '                   '      "                 "ifts  after  fluids  were  non-eleclrics.     4.  I'he   incieafed  cvapoia- 


fame  apoiUe,   Eph.  iv.  11.  ranks  the  evangel: 
the  apoftles  and  prophets. 

EVANID,  a  name  given  by  feme  authors  to  fuch 
colours  as  are  of  no  long  duiation,  as  thofe  in  the 
rainbow,  in  clovids  before  and  after  fun-fet,   &c. 

Evanid  colours  are  alfo  called  fantafiical  and  emjiha- 
tkal  colours. 

EVANTES,  in  antiquity,  the  prleftefTts  of  Bac- 
chus, thus  called,  hccaufe  in  celebrating  the  orgia  they 
ran  about  as  if  diftrafted,  crying,  Evan,  e-van,  ohe  evan. 
Sec  Bacchanalia. 


apota 
tion  was  more  confiderable  when  the  vcftel  which  con- 
tained the  liquor  was  more  open  ;  but  the  effeCls  did 
nut  increale  in  propoition  to  the  apertures.  5.  Elec- 
tricity was  alfo  found  to  increafe  the  evaporation  from 
folid"  bodies,  and  of  confequence  to  augment  the  infen- 
fible  perfpiration  of  animals. 

Evaporation  is  one  of  the  great  natural  procefTes,  gvapora- 
and  by  means  of  it  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  Is  tion  pro- 
fupplicd  with  rain  necefiaiy  for  its  fupport.  Tills  e-moieubir 
vaporation  takes  place  at   all  times,  net  only  from  the ''"^"^''"7* 


EVAPORATION,  in  natural  phllofophy,  fignifies     furface  of  the  ocean,  but  of  the  earth  alfo.      Dr  Hal 


theconverfionof  fluids,  princip  illy  water,  into  vapour,  fo 
tliat  it  becomes  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  atinofphere. 
The  theory  of  evaporation,  and  formation  of  vapour 
by  the  abforption  of  heat,  is  fully  difcuffed  undtr  the 
article  Chemistry  ;  it  remains  only  therefore  to  take 
notice  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  phencmena  at- 
tending it.  With  regard  to  water,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  it  evaporati'S  in  every  degree  of  heat  above 
^2°  to  212°,  which  is  its  boiling  point,  when  it  is  dif- 
fipated  in  great  quantity,  and  as  fall  as  poffible.  It 
lias  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  evaporate  even  after  its  con- 
verfion  into  ice  ;   but   fome   late   authors  have   denied 


ley,  by  an  experiincnt  with  a  pan  of  water  kept  in  the 
heat  of  our  fummer  fun,  found,  that  as  much  water 
might  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  evaporate  from  the 
furface  of  the  Mediterranean  fca,  as  wou!d  be  fufficleiit 
to  fupply  all  the  rivers  which  run  into  it.  Ui  Wat- 
fon  in  his  Chemical  Edays,  has  Ihown,  tliat  the  evapo- 
ration is  not  lefs  confiderable  from  the  furface  of  the 
land  than  from  that  of  the  fea.  By  invcrlint^  a  glafs 
veilcl  on  the  ground,  in  the  time  of  a  conliderabl.; 
drought,  he  found  that  even  th;n  about  1600  gal- 
lons of  water  were  ralfcd  from  an  acre  in  24  hours  ; 
and  repeating  the  experiment  after  a  thunder- Ihower, 
this  to  be  the  cafe.  Other  liquids,  fuch  as  fpirit  of  he  found  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  an  acre  parted  wltli 
wine  or  ether,  contlntie  to  evaporate  long  after  they  above  1900  gallons  of  water  in  12  hours, 
have  been  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point  of  water;  This  evaporation    is   carried  on   not   onlv  fro.m  the /-      * 

ror  is  there  any  experiment  by  which  it  has  yet  been     ground  itfclf,  but  from  the  leaves  of  trees,  grafs,  &c.  titv  of  wa-* 
difcovered  at  what  degree  their  evaporation  ceafes.  Even     with  which  it  is  covered;  and  great  part  of  the  water 'trevapo- 
quickfilver,   to  appearance   a   much   more    heavy  and     thus  raifed  falls  down  again  in  the  night-time  in  dew, ''•''^'' '^"'" 
fluggifti  fluid,  and    which   does  not  boil   without  ap-     being  abforbed   by  the    fame  vegetables  which  yield-  "^^         "J" 
p'ving  almoft  three  times  the  heat  nectffary   to  make     ed    it    before.      Thus    the   earth    is  not  fo  foon    ex- n^J  ffi. 
water  boil,  is  found   readily   to   evaporate   when   the     haufted  of  water,  even  for  a  little  way  below  the  fur- 
prelTure  of  the  atmofphereis  taken  off;  and  hence  the     face,  as;  we  might  be  apt  to  imagine  from  the  qiianti- 
empty  parts  of  barometrical  tubes,  where  the  Inftru-     ty  raifed  by  evaporation  ;   for  if  all  that  was  raifed  by 
ments  were  made   with   great  accuracy  and   the  tubes     the  fun's  heat  during  the  time  of  a  long  drought,  left 
^perfeftly  exhaiifted,  have  been  covered  with  mercurial     the  earth  not  to  return   to   it   forpeiinps    live   or   fix 
plohule',  owing  to  an  invifible   vapour  afctnding  from     weeks,  the  whole   vegetable  kingd  m,  at  haft  fuch  as 
the  furface  of  the  metal.      In   like  manner  the  evapo-     do  not  ftrike  their  roots  very  deeply  into  the  ground, 
ration   of   water   is  very  fenfible   in  fome  experiments     muft  of  neceffity  be  dtftroyed  ;   which  yet   we  fee   is 
with  the  air-pump.     Dr  Prieftley  found,   that   where     only  the  cafe  with  the  moft  tender  graf?,  and  even  thai 
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only  on   the  mod  ilevatcd  fituations,  and  when  moft  of  cold   in  which  water  freezes.   But  this  is  what  no 
ekpofed  to  the  fun.  human  body  can  bear  :  and  hence  we  may  undetlland 
Another  great  ufe  of  the  natural  evaporation  is  to  why  ilorms  of  rain  and  fnow  are  often  fatal ;  and  like- 
cool  the  earth,  and  prevent  its  being  too  much  heated  wife  why,  in  cafeS  of  (hipwreck,  people  have  died  by 
by  the  fun.     This  property  of  producing  cold  by  eva-  being  cxpofed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  fpray  of  the  fea. 
poration  has  been   but   lately   obferved  by  chemilb,         The  theory  of  the  evaporation  of  water  laid  down  Curiouj 
though  it  has  long  been  employed  by  thofc  who  knew  under  the  article  Chemistry,  furni(hes  us  alfo  witi\  aphenome- 
not  the  reafon  of  their  doing  fo.      It  has  been  obferved  folution   of  a   very  curious  phenomenon,  inexplicable  »'^n  ""•> 
at  Aleppo  in  Syria,  that  the  water  in  their  jars  is  al-  on  any  other  principle,  viz.  why  melting  ice  will  freeze  Jj^|i*;ng;j^ 
ways  the  cooleft  when   the  weather  is  moft  warm  and  other  pieces  together  more  ftrongly;  and,  if  a  confide- 
the   power  of  the  fun  exceflive.     The  heats  in  that  rable  degree  of  heat  is  not  continued  for  fome  time, 
part   of  the  world  are  fometimes  almoft  intolerable  ;  will  again  confolidate  itfelf  into  a  much  harder  mafs 
and  at  that  time  the  evaporation  from  the  outfide  of  than  before.     The  fadl  was  difcovered  by  Mr  Wedge- 


aporation 
the  jars,  which  are  made  of  porous  clay,  is  very  copi- 
ous ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
porated from  without,  is  the  degree  of  cold  in  the  li- 
quor within.  The  reafon  of  this  is  eaiily  deduced 
from  what  is  faid  underthe  article  Chemistry  ;  where 
it  is  (hown  that  vapour  is  compofed  of  fire  and  water 
united  together.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that 
wherever  there  is  any  quantity  of  latent  heat  above 
32°  of  Fahrenheit  contained  in  any  body,  the  water 
in  contafl  with  the  furface,  or  contained  in  the  pores 
of  the  body,  will  gradually  abforb  it,  and  converting 
it  into  latent  heat,  will  thus  be  rendered  fpecifically 
lighter  than  the  common  atmofphere,  and  fly  off  into 
it.  Thus  part  of  the  fenfible  heat  of  the  body  will  be 
carried  off;  and  as  fiibfequent  quantities  of  water  al- 
ways fly  off  with  more  and  more  of  the  fenfible  heat, 
it  is  plain,  that  by  continued  evaporation  of  water  al- 
inoil  all  the  fenfible  heat  above  32"^  of  Fahrenheit  will 
be  carried  off.  If  inftead  of  water,  fpirit  of  wine  be 
made  ufe  of,  which  continues  to  evaporate  long  after 
it  is  cooled  to  32",  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  may 
be  produced  than  by  the  evaporation  of  mere  water; 
and  if  initcad  of  fpirit  of  wine,  we  make  ufe  of  ether, 
which  is  ftill  more  volatile  than  fpirit  of  wine,  an 
excefTive  degree  of  cold,  foarcely  inferior  to  that  which 
congeals  mercury,  may  be  produced. 

This  mctliod  of  producing  cold  by  means  of  the  ex- 
penfivc  liquids  of  ether  and  fpirit  of  wine,  cannot  be 
employed  excepting  merely  for  the  fake  of  experi- 
ment :   but  that  by  the  evaporation  of  water  may  be 


wood  in  an  attempt  to  connedl  his  clay  thermometer 
with  the  common  mercurial  ones.  In  this  attempt  he 
had  occafion  to  repeat  an  experiment  made  by  Meffrs 
Lavoifier  and  de  la  Place,  who  had  meafured  the  heat 
of  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  ice  they  are  capable  of  li- 
quefying. Thefe  authors  obferve,  that  if  ice,  cooled 
to  any  degiee  below  the  freezing  point,  be  expofed  to 
a  warmer  atmofphere,  it  will  be  brought  up  to  the 
freezing  point  through  its  whole  mafs  before  any  part 
of  it  begins  to  liquefy  ;  and  that  confcquently  ice,  be- 
ginning to  melt  on  the  furface,  will  be  always  exafiUy 
at  the  fame  temperature,  viz.  at  the  freezing  point ; 
and  that  if  a  heated  body  be  inclofed  in  a  hollow  fphere 
of  fuch  ice,  the  whole  of  its  heat  will  be  occupied 
in  melting  it  :  fo  that  if  the  ice  be  defended  from 
exiernaL warmth,  by  furrounding  it  with  other  ice  in 
a  proper  velTel,  the  weight  of  the  water  produced  from 
it  will  be  exaftly  proportional  to  the  heat  which  the 
heated  body  has  loft  j  or,  ia  other  words,  will  be  a  true 
phyfical  mt-afure  of  the  heat.  For  the  experiment, 
they  provide  a  tin  vefTel  divided  by  upright  concentric 
partitions  into  three  compartments,  one  within  ano- 
ther. The  inncrmoft  compartment  is  a  wire-cage  for 
receiving  the  heated  body  ;  the  fccond,  furrounding 
this  cage,  is  filled  wich  pounded  ice,  to  be  melted  by 
the  heat  ;  and  the  outermoil  is  filled  alio  with  pound- 
ed ice,  to  dcfcud  the  former  from  the  warmth  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  firft  of  thefe  ice  compartments  ter- 
minates at  bottom  in  a  ftem  like  a  funnel,  through 
which   the   water  is  conveyed  off;   and  the  other  ice 


applied  to  very  ufcful  purpofcs  in  the  warm  countries;     compartment  terminates  in  a  fcparate  canal  for  difchar 


4 
Effeas  of 
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icau  body 


and  it  has  Ibtcn  cnftomary  with   failors   to  cool  their 
caflcs  of  liquors  by  Iprinkling  them  with  fea  water. 
From  the  theory  of  evaporation  laid  down  under  the 

11  article  Chemistry,  we  may  cnfily  fee  the  reafon  why, 
in  a  very  warm  temperature,  animal  bodies  have  the 

■  power  of  producing  cold.  A  vapour,  called  infen- 
fible  perfpiration,  continually  ilfucs  from  the  bodies  of 
animals,  from  lumiaii  bodies  i  fpeclally,  which,  carrying 
oft"  great  quantities  of  their  fenfible  heat,  enables  tiieni, 
according  to  its  quantity,  to  preferve  the  fame  tempera- 
ture in  many  different  degrees  of  atmofpherical  heat. 

For  the  fame  reafon  alfo  we  may  fee  why  the  con- 
tinual fprinkling  with  cold  water  is  fo  very  powerful 
in  depriving  the  human  body  of  the  heat  nectfi.iry  for 
the  fupport  of  life,  even  though  the  temperature  of 
the  water  fiiould  not  be  below  what  can  be  eaiily  borne. 
It  has  already  been  (liown,  that  by  the  evaporation  of 
water,  a  degree  of  cold  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
frfc/ing  water  may  be  produced  ;  and  confequently, 
Ly  continual  fprinkling  of  the  body  with  water,  the 
\\holc  might  in  time  be  reduced  to  nearly  the  degree 


ging  the  water  into  that  ice  which  is  reduced.  As 
foon  as  the  heated  body  is  dropped  into  the  cage,  a 
cover  is  put  on,  which  goes  over  both  that  and  the 
firft  ice  compartment  ;  which  cover  Is  itfelf  a  kind  of 
(hallow  veflel  filled  with  pounded  ice,  with  holes  in  the 
bottom  for  permitting  the  water  to  pafs  from  this  ice 
into  the  fecond  compaitment ;  all  the  liqnefatlion  that 
happens  in  both  being  only  the  cficA  of  the  heated 
body.  Another  cover,  with  pounded  ice,  is  placed 
over  tlie  whole  as  a  defence  from  external  warmth. 

Mr  Wcdgewood  began  by  fatisfyiug  himfelf  that  ice 
did  really  acquire  the  temperature  of  32''  throughout 
its  whole  (ubitance  before  it  began  to  melt  ;  but  being 
appreher.iive  that  the  pounded  ice  might  imbibe  and 
retain  fome  water  amongft  it  by  capillary  attraftion, 
he  judged  it  nccetfary  to  attend  to  this  circumftancc 
alfo.  Having  therefore  pounded  fome  ice,  he  laid  it 
in  a  conical  heap  on  a  plate;  and  having  at  hand  fome 
watLr  coloured  with  cochineal,  he  poured  it  gently  in- 
to the  plate  at  fome  diftance  from  the  heap.  It  rofe 
liallily  10  the  top,  »nd  was  retained  by  the  mafs  as  by 
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EwpfTi    a  fponge  ;  nor  did  any  part  of  it  begin  to  drop  till  the 

^•°"        heat  oi  his  hand  began  to  liquefy  the  mafs.      lie  far- 

iP'  •         thtr  obferved,  that  in  a  conical  heap  of  this  kind  the 

I  water  rofe  two  inches  and  a  half  in  the  fpate  of  three 

minutes  ;   and  by  weighing  the  water  employed,  and 

what  remained  upon  the  plate  unabfoibcd,  it  appeared 

that  four  ounces  of  ice  had  taken  up  and  retained  one 

ounce  of  water.     To  afcertain  this  abfoibing  power  of 

ice  more  fully,  he  prefled  fix  ounces  of  it  into  a  funnel, 

having  i'niX   introduced  a   wooden  core,    in  order  to 

leave  a  proper  cavity  in  the  middle  ;  then  taking  out 

the  core,  and  pouring  an  ounce  of  water  on  the  ice, 

I  he  left  tiie  whole  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 

'  there  ran  out  only  l  2  pennyweights  and  four  grains  ; 

fo  that  the   ice  had   retained   feven  pennyweights  and 

1  SO  grains  ;  nearly  one-twelfth  of  its  own  weight,  and 

|i  two- fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Being  n^)W  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  ufe 
feilid  ice  inftead  of  that  which  was  pounded,  he  dcter- 
J  mined  to  congeal  a  quantity  of  water  into  one  mafs 

I  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  then  expofeitto  the  atmo- 

fpherc  till  it  began  to  liquefy.  His  apparatus  for  this 
putpofe  is  reprefented  Plate  CLXXXIX.  jiis  a  large 
funnel  filled  with  a  folid  mafs  of  ice.  B,  a  cavity  in  the 
middle  of  this  ice,  formed  part  of  the  way  by  fcra- 
ping  with  a  knife,  and  for  the  remaining  part  by  bo- 
ring with  a  hot  iron  wire.  C,  one  of  the  thermo- 
nseter  pieces,  fcrves  for  the  heated  body,  and  rclls  on 
a  coil  of  brafs-wire  :  it  had  been  prcvioufly  burnt  with 
a  ilrong  fire,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  its  fuf- 
fering  any  farther  diminution  of  bulk  by  being  heated 
again  for  thofe  experiments.  D,  a  cork  (lopped  in  the 
orifice  e>f  the  funnel.  E,  the  exterior  veflel,  having  the 
fpace  between  the  Cdes  and  its  included  funnels  filled 
w  ilh  pounded  ice  as  a  defence  to  the  ice  in  the  funnel. 
JT,  a  cover  for  this  exterior  vedel,  filled  with  pounded 
ice  for  the  fame  purpofe.  G,  a  cover  for  the  fun- 
nel, filled  alfo  with  pounded  ice,  with  perforations  in 
the  bottom  for  allowing  the  water  to  pafs  from  this 
ice  down  to  the  funnel.  The  thermometer  piece  was 
heated  in  boiling  water,  taken  up  with  a  fmall  pair  of 
tongs  equally  heated,  dropped  inliantly  into  the  cavity 
£,  and  the  covers  put  on  as  expeditioufly  as  pufTible  ; 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  being  previoudy  corked,  that 
the  water  might  be  detained  till  it  (hould  part  with  all 
its  heat,  and  likewife  to  prevent  the  water  from  the  o- 
ther  ice,  which  ran  down  on  the  outfide  of  the  funnel, 
from  mingling  with  it.  After  llanding  about  10  mi- 
nutes the  funnel  was  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  and  un- 
corked over  a  weighed  cup  :  the  water  that  ran  out 
weighed  22  grains.  On  repeating  the  experiment  the  wa- 
ter weighed  only  1 2  grains;  and  on  a  third  trial,  in  w  hich 
the  piece  was  continued  much  longer  in  tlie  cavity,  the  li- 
quid did  not  amount  to  three  drops.  To  his  furprife  Mr 
Wedgewood  alfo  now  found  the  piece  frozen  to  the  ice  fo 
that  it  could  not  eafily  be  got  off,  though  all  the  ice  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  in  a  thawing  llate. 

On  heating  the  piece  again  to  6°  of  his  thermome- 
ter (1857  of  Fahrenheit),  and  throwing  fome  frag- 
ments of  ice  over  it,  he  found  that  in  about  half  an 
hour  the  water  amounted  to  1 1  pennyweights.  On 
flopping  the  funnel,  replacing  the  covers,  and  leaving 
the  whole  about  feven  hours,  he  found,  that  a  confi- 
<)crable  quantity  of  water  was  colleAed ;  but  it  ran  out 
fo  (lowly,  that  he  imagined  fomething  had  (lopped  the 
narrow  end  of  the  funnel:  but  on  examining  the  Hate 
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of  the  ice,  he  found  tliat  the  fragments  he  had  thrown  Evaport 
over  the  thermometer-piece  were  entirely  frozen  to- 
gether, and  in  fuch  a  form  that  it  was  evident  they 
could  not  have  alTumcd  it  without  frefn  water  having 
been  fuperadded  and  thrown  upon  them,  the  cavities  be- 
tween them  being  partly  filled  with  new  ice.  This 
was  fo  (Irongly  cemented,  that  he  could  fcarcely  get 
it  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  great  part  of  the 
coiled  wire  was  found  enveloped  in  the  new  ice.  The 
pafTage  through  the  ice  to  the  Hem  of  the  funnel, 
which  had  been  made  pretty  wide  with  a  thick  iron 
wire,  was  fo  nearly  (hut  up,  that  the  (low  draining  of 
the  water  was  now  very  eafily  accounted  for;  this 
draining  of  the  water  indeed  being  the  only  fign  of 
any  paflage  at  all.  On  taking  the  ice  out  of  the  fun- 
nel, and  breaking  it  to  examine  this  cansl,  he  found 
it  almod  entirely  filled  up  with  ice  projecting  from  the 
folid  mafi  in  cryllalllne  forms,  fimllar  in  ::ppear3ncc 
to  the  cryftals  we  often  meet  with  in  the  cavities  of 
flints  and  qiiartzofe  ftones.  A  coating  of  ice  was 
alfo  found  on  the  outfide  of  the  funnel  perfectly  tranf- 
parent,  and  of  a  confiderable  extent,  about  the  -,%tli 
of  an  inch  thick:  this  coating  enveloped  alfo  a  part  of 
the  funnel  which  was  not  in  contaft  with  the  furround- 
ing  ice,  the  latter  being  melted  to  the  diftance  of  an 
inch  from  it.  Some  of  the  ice  being  fcraped  off  from 
the  inCde  of  the  funnel  and  applied  to  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  the  mercury  funk  from  50"  to  32^,  and 
continued  at  that  point  till  th'e  ice  was  melted  ;  after 
which  the  water  being  poured  off,  it  rofe  in  a  little 
time  to  470. 

Aftoniflied  at  thcfe  appearances,  our  author  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  experiment  with  fome  pieces  of 
ice  he  had  llored  up  in  a  cellar  ;  but  on  going  thither, 
he  found  the  cade  of  ice  itfelf  in  a  Cmilar  fituation  to 
that  made  ufe  of  in  his  experiments.  Though  much 
of  it  was  melted,  yet  the  fragments  were  frozen  to- 
gether, fo  that  it  was  with  d.fficulty  that  any  pieces 
could  be  broken  or  got  out  with  an  iron  fpade;  and 
when  fo  broken,  it  had  the  appearance  of  Breccia 
marble,  or  plum-pudding  (lone;  the  fragments  having 
been  bioken  and  rammed  into  the  calk  with  an  iron 
mall.  A  porcelain  cup  being  laid  upon  fome  of  this  ice 
about  half  an  hour,  in  a  room  whofc  temperature  was 
50",  it  was  found  pretty  firmly  adhering  ;  and  whcu 
pulled  oir,  the  ice  exhibited  an  exad  impreffion  of  the 
(luted  part  of  the  cup  with  which  it  had  been  in  con- 
taft  ;  fo  that  the  ice  mud  neccfTarily  have  been  lique- 
fied fird,  and  afterwards  congealed.  This  was  feve- 
ral  times  repeated  with  the  fame  event.  Fragments 
of  the  ice  were  likewife  applied  to  one  another,  to 
fponges,  pieces  of  flannel,  and  linen  cloth,  both  moid 
and  dry  :  all  thefe  in  a  few  feconds  began  to  cohere  ; 
and  in  about  a  minute  were  frozen  fo  as  to  require 
fome  force  to  feparate  them.  After  (landing  an  hour, 
the  cohefion  was  fo  firm,  that  on  pulling  away  the 
fragments  of  ice  from  the  woollen  and  fponge,  they 
tore  off  with  them  that  part  of  the  furface  nith  which 
they  were  in  contaft  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  both 
the  fponge  and  flannel  were  filled  with  water  which 
that  very  ice  bad  produced. 

The  power  of  the  congelation  was  ftronger  on  the 
fponge  and  woollen  than  on  linen  ;  and  to  ellimate  its 
force,  a  piece  of  ice  was  applied  to  a  bit  of  diy  flan- 
nel weighing  two  pennyweights  and  an  half,  furround- 
ing  thera  at  the  fame  time  with  other  ice.  After  lying 
C  together 
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together  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  he  found  tliat  a  as  well  as  heat;  fo  that  the  proceffes  of  liqiiefaflion   Evaprv.a 

weight  of  nve  ounces  was  neceffary  to  feparate  them,  and  congelation  maj-  «ro  on  uninterruptedly  together,  ,^   "^'"' 

though  fo  much  of  the  ice  had  liquefied  that  the  weight  and  even  necciranly  accompany  one  another;  ahhoutijh, 

of  the  flannel  was  increafed  by  more  than  1 1  penny-  a»   the   freezing  mull  be   in    an    under   proportion  to 

wcightb.     The  piece  of  Ice  was  then  weighed,  put  to  the  melting,  the  whole  of  the  ice   mull  ultimately  be 


the  flannel  a  fecond  time,  and  left  in  contaft  with  it 
for  four  hours;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  were 
found  fo  firmly  frozen  together,  that  78  ounces  were 
required  for  their  feparation,  although  from  4:  penny- 
weights of  the  ice  15  more  had  melted  off:  the  fur- 
face  of  contact  was  at  this  lime  about  a  fquare  inch. 
Continuing  them  in  contait  for  7  hours  longer,  they 
only  bore  62  ounces,  the  ice  being  diminilhcd  to  14 


confumed. 

"  Some  other  circumllances  may  be  taken  notice 
of  In  the  coating  of  ice  on  the  oulfidc  of  the  throat 
of  the  funnel.  Neither  the  cover  of  the  outer  veffcl, 
nor  the  aperture  in  its  bottom  whicli  the  llein  of  the 
funnel  palled  through,  were  air-tight  ;  and  the  melt- 
ing of  the  fiu rounding  ice  had  hit  a  vacancy  about 
an  inch  round   that  part  of  the   funnel  on  which  the 
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pennyweights,  and  the  furface  of  contadl  reduced  to     crull:    had    fonned.      As    there   was   therefore    a    paf- 
about  r'ylhs  of  an  inch  fquare.  fage  for  air  JJirough  the  vtffcl,  a  circulation  of  it  would 

On  trying  whether  malTes  of  ice  apparently  folid  probably  take  place  ;  the  cold  and  denfe  air  in  the 
would  abforb  water,  he  found  that  they  did  fo  in  con-  vefftl  would  dcfcend  into  the  rarer  air  of  the  room, 
fiderable  quantity  ;  for  on  healing  fome  of  his  thermo-  then  about  ^o"^,  and  be  itplaoed  by  air  from  above, 
meter  pieces,  and  laying  them  on  pieces  of  ice,  in  The  effert  ot  this  circulation  and  fiulden  refrigeration 
which  they  made  conliderable  cavities,  he  always  found 
the  water  abforbed  as  fall  i.s  it  was  produced,  leaving 
both  the  piece  and  the  cavity  dry. 

Thus  was  our  author  convinced,  that,  in  his  expe- 
riments, the  two  feemingly  oppofite  procefTes  of  nature, 


Two  diffe- 
rent theo- 
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of  the  air  will  be  a  condcnfation  of  part  of  the  moillure 
it  contains  upon  the  bodits  it  is  in  contact  with  ;  the 
throat  of  the  funnel  being  one  of  thefe  bodies,  tnuft 
receive  its  (hare  ;  and  the  degree  of  cold  in  which  the 
ice  thaws  being  fuppofed  fniliiient  for  the  freezing  of 
congelation  and  liquefaftion,  went  on  together  at  the  this  moill  vap  lur,  the  contatt,  condcnfation,  and  free- 
fame  lime,  in  the  fame  vefiel,  and  even  in  the  fame  zing,  may  happen  at  the  fame  inllant.  The  fame  prin- 
plece  of  ice.  To  account  for  fuch  an  extraordinary  ciples  apply  to  every  iullance  of  condcnfation  that  took 
phenomenon,  he  had  recourfe  to  two  different  theories,  place  in  ihcle  experiments;  and  the  conpelatlon  was 
One  was,  that  water,  when  highly  attenuated,  and  re-  evidently  fliongeil  in  thofe  circumftances  where  vapour 
folved  into  vapour,  may  freeze  with  a  lefs  degree  of  was  moll  abundant,  and  on  thofe  bodies  which  fromtheir 
cold  than  water  in  its  aggregate  or  grod'er  form:  whence  natural  or  mechanic  llrutlure  were  capacious  of  the 
hoar  fro!l  Is  obferved  on  grafs,  trees,  &c.  at  times  grcatelt  quantity  of  it;  ftrorger,  for  inllance,  on  fponge 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  ice  upon  water,  and  than  on  woollen,  ftronger  on  this  than  on  the  clofer 
when  the  thtrmometer   is  above   the  freezing  point  ;     texture  of  linen,    and  far  llrongcr  on  all  of  thefe  than 


which  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Boer- 
haave,  as  he  places  the  freezing  of  vapour,  or  even  of 
waterwhen  divided  by  abforptlon  in  a  linen  cloth,  3133°. 
•'  Now  (fays  Mr  Wedgewood),  as  the  atmofphere  a- 
bounds  with  watery  vapour,  or  water  diffolved  and  chemi 


on  the  compact  furface  of  porcelain." 

The  fecond  theory  propofed  by  our  author  for  foN 
ving  the  phenomena  in  qucftion  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  principles  of  evaporation.  "  If  neverthelefs  (fays 
he)  the  principle  I  have  affumed,  that  water  highly  at- 
eallycombined,  and  muH  be  particularly  loaded  with  itin  tenuated  will  congeal  with  a  lefs  degree  of  cold  than  vva- 
the  neighbourhood  of  melting  ice  ;  as  the  heated  body  ter  in  the  mafs,  fliould  not  be  admitted  ;  another  has 
introduced  into  the  funnel  mull  neceflarily  convert  a  above  been  hinted  at,  which  experiments  have  decided* 
portion  of  the  ice  or  water  into  vapour ;  and  as  ice  is  ly  ellablilhed,  from  which  the  phenomena  may  perhaps- 
known  to  melt  as  foon  as  the  heat  begins  to  exceed  be  equally  accounted  for,  and  which,  even  though  the 
32^,  or  nearly  one  degree  lowerthan  the  freezing  point  other  alfo  is  received,  mull  be  fuppofed  to  concur  for 
of  vapour  ;  1  think  v/e  may  from  hence  deduce  pretty  fome  part  of  the  effeft  :  1  mean,  that  evaporation  pro- 
fatisfaftovily  all  the  phenomena  I  have  obferved.  For  duces  cold  ;  both  vapour  and  lleam  carrying  of  fomc 
it  naiuially  follows  from  thefe  principles,  that  vapour  proportion  of  hc-at  from  the  body  which  produces  them, 
may  freeze  where  ice  is  melting  ;  that  the  vapour  may  If  therefore  evaporation  be  made  to  take  place  upon 
congeal,  even  upon  the  furface  of  melting  ice  iifelf ;  the  furface  of  ice,  the  contiguous  ice  will  thereby  be 
and  that  the  heat  which,  according  to  the  ingenious  rendered  colder  ;  and  as  it  is  already  at  the  freezing 
theory  of  Dr  Black,  it  emits  in  freezing,  may  contri-  point,  the  fmallell  incrtafe  of  cold  will  be  fufficient 
butc  to  the  further  liquefadllon  of  that  very  ice  upon  for  frelh  congelation.  If  ice  is  producible  by  cvapora- 
which  the  new  congelation  is  formed.  tion  in  the  Ealt  Indies  *,  where  natural  Ice  is  never  leen,  *  See  C«»l 

"  I  would  further  obferve,  that  the  freezing  of  wa-     we  need  not  wonder  that  congelation  Ihould  take  placed''"'"**- 
ter  IS  attended  with  plentiful  evaporation  in  a  clofc  as     where  the  fame  principle  operates  amidll  aftual  ice. 
well  as  in   an   open  veffel;  the   vapour  in  the  former  "   It  has  been  obferved  above,  that  the  heat  emit- 

condenfing  into  drops  on  the  under  Cde  of  the  cover,  ted  by  the  congeahng  vapour  probably  unites  with 
which  either  continue  in  the  form  of  water,  or  af-  and  liquefies  contiguous  portions  of  Ice  :  but  whether 
fume  that  of  ice  or  a  kind  of  fnow,  according  to  the  whole,  either  of  the  lieat  fo  emitted,  or  of  that  ori- 
circumftances  ;  which  evaporation  may  perhaps  be  at-  ginally  introduced  into  the  funnel,  is  thus  taken  up;- 
tributed  to  the  heat,  that  was  combined  with  the  water,  how  often  it  may  unite  with  other  portions  of  ice,  and 
at  this  moment  rapidly  making  its  efcape,  and  carry-  be  driven  out  from  other  new  congelations  ;  whether 
ing  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid  off  with  it.  We  arc  hence  there  exills  any  difference  in  its  chemical  affinity  or 
furnifhed  with  a  frelh  and  continual  fource  of  vapour     elective  attraftion  to  water  in  different  ftatee  and  the 
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contipttiou*  bodies  ;  whether  part  of  it  maT  net  ulti- 
mately efcapc,  without  performing  the  office  rxpefted 
from  it  upon  the  ice;  and  to  what  diftancc  fiom  the 
evaporatinff  furface  the  refrigenting  power  may  extend ; 
mu'l  be  left  for  further  experiments  to  dttermint." 

EVASION,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  any  fi'btil;  endea- 
Tour  to  fet  aliie  tnith,  or  to  efcape  the  pimilhment  of 
the  law,  which  will  nit  be  endnreil.  Tbus,  if  a  p<r- 
fon  fays  to  anotlier  that  he  will  not  ftrike  him,  but  will 
give  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  ftrike  him  iir.l,  and  accor- 
dingly he  ftrikcs,  the  returning  of  it  is  punilhable  ; 
and  if  the  perfon  firft  ftriking  be  killed,  it  is  murder  ; 
for  no  man  fhall  evade  the  jullice  of  the  law  by  fuch  a 
pretence  to  cover  his  malice. 

EVATE.S,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  philofophers.  Strabo  divides  the  Britifh 
and  Gaulifh  philofophers  into  three  fefts;  bards,  evates, 
and  druids.  He  adils,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  muficians ;  the  evates,  the  priells  and  nntnralKls  ; 
and  the  druids  were  moralifts  as  well  as  natiiralids  : 
£iit  Marcelltis -end  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two 
ftfls,  Diz.  the  Bakds  and  Druids. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefts  or  philofophers 
among  the  ancient  Celiac  or  Gauh  :  fome  will  have 
the  eubages  to  be  the  fame  with  the  druids  and  faro- 
nidi*  of  Diodorns  ;  and  others,  that  they  were  the 
fame  with  what  Strabo  calls  Evatis. 

EUBCEA  (anc.  geog.),  an  oblong  ifland,  ftrctch- 
ing  out  between  Attica  and  ThefTaly,  oppofite  to  Bct- 
otia ;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  flrait 
called  F.unpui.  This  ifland,  never  exceeding  4c,  nor 
ever  falling  (hnrt  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  length 
I  50  miles,  and  in  compafs  365.  according  to  Pliny. 
Now  Negro  PONT,  from  its  principal  town,  which  was 
anciently  called  Chalds. 

EUCHARIST,  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
properly  i'\gn\(ie% giving  thanks.  —  The  word  in  its  original 
Greek,  E'j\:"f'^''^>  literally  imports  /Aanif/jro/r^;  being 
formed  of  •",  bene,  "  well,"  and  ^»f",  gratia,  "  thanks." 

This  facrament  wasinftituted  by  Chrift  hirafelf,  and 
the  participation  of  it  is  called  communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharift  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Clnillians,  after  the  cuflomary  obla- 
tions were  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bi- 
fhops  and  prelbyters,  Handing  round  the  table,  to  wafh 
their  hands;  according  to  that  of  the  pfalmill,  "  I  will 
wafli  my  hands  in  irmocency,  and  fo  will  I  compafs 
thy  aliar,  O  Lord."  Then  the  deacon  cried  out  aloud, 
"  Mutually  embrace  and  kifs  each  other;"  which  be- 
ing done,  the  whole  congregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 
verfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  tran- 
quillity and  repofe  nf  the  world,  for  the  pr(ifperily  of 
the  age,  for  whokfome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  falula- 
tions  of  the  miniOer  and  people  ;  and  then  the  bilhop 
or  prefbyter  having  fanclified  the  elements  by  a  foiemn 
benediftion,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  delivered  it  to 
the  deacon,  who  ditlributcd  it  to  the  communicants, 
and  after  that  the  cup.  Their  facraraeiital  wine  was 
ufually  diluted  or  mixed  with  water  During  the  time 
of  adminillration,  they  fang  hymns  and  plalms ;  and 
Laving  concluded  with  prayer  and  thankfriviug,  the 
people  faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs  of  peace,  and  fo 
the  aOembly  broke  up. 

EUCHITES,  ur  £uchit«,  a  fed  of  ancieat  he- 
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retics,  who  were  firil  fonr.cd  into  a  religioue  body  to-   Euci.l;e» 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their  doc-  II 

trine  and  difcipline  fubfifted  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  o-  ^"'*"''  , 
ther  eaftern  countries  before  the  birth  of  Chriil ;  they  ' 
were  thus  called  bccaufe  they  prayed  without  ceafing, 
imagining  that  prayer  alone  was  f  ifficient  to  fave  them. 
Their  great  foundation  were  thofc  words  of  St  Paul, 
(ThefTalonians  v.  1  7.), /'/•(I)' ':i'(/^ci//«.'j/?w^.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Greek,  '"X"  prayer,  wher^ce '"X"">  the 
fame  with  the  Latin,  precatores,  "  prayers."  They 
were  alfo  called  Entkt.JlaJls  and  Mtjfahani ;  a  term  of 
Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as  Euchites. 

The  Euchites  were  a  fort  of  myftics  who  imagined, 
according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  two  fouls  refiried 
in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil  j  and  who 
were  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul  or  dxmon,  and 
haPTenin?  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  .of  God,  by 
ccntcrapbtion,  prayer,  and  fintring  of  hymns.  They 
a'fo  cT.brr.ced  the  opinions  neaily  refembliug  the  Ma- 
nichean  dodrine,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  te- 
nets of  the  oriental  philofophy.  The  fame  denomina- 
tion was  ufed  in  the  1 2th  century,  to  denote  certain 
fanatics  who  infefted  the  Greek  and  Eallern  churches, 
and  who  were  charged  with  believing  a  double  Trinity, 
rejefting  wedlock,  abftaining  from  flefh,  treating  with 
contempt  the  faci'amenls  of  baplifm  and  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  the  various  branches  of  external  worfliip, 
and  placing  the  efTence  of  religion  folely  in  external 
prayer,  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  pei-petual  fup- 
plicatious  to  the  fuprenie  Being  for  expelling  an  evil 
being  or  genius,  which  dwelt  in  the  brcalt  of  every  mor- 
tal. This  left  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  per- 
fon called  Lucopslrus,  whofe  chief  difciple  was  named 
Tychicus.  By  degrees  it  became  a  general  and  invidious 
appellation  for  perfons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Chrillianity,  who  oppofed  t!je  vicious  prafti- 
cos  and  iiifolent  tyranny  of  the  priefthood  ;  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  tlie  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adverfaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  under  the  general 
terms  of  Waloenses  and  Aldigenses. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  takes 
occafion  to  cenfure  feveral  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  refigning  themfelvcs  wholly  to  prayer, 
led  a  lazy,  fcandalous  life.  A  ceiifure.hkewife  appli- 
cable to  monafteries  in  general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  Ei.;t(.xoy,„,  a  Greek  term,  fig- 
nifving  literally  a  difcourfe  on  prayer.  The  wordisform« 
ed  iA-'^X' prayer,  and  '^'^'c  d'ljcourfe. 

The  Euchologium  is  properly  the  Greek  ritual, 
wherein  are  prefcrlbed  the  order  and  manner  of  eveiy 
thing  relating  to  the  order  and  admini.'lration  of  their 
ceremonies,  facraments,  ordinations,  &c, 

F.  Guar  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Eu- 
chologium in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Paris. 

EUCLID  ryMsGARA,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and 
logician,  flouriflied  about  400  B.  C.  The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Megarians  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death,  this  philofopher  difguifed  him- 
felf  in  womens  clothes  to  attend  the  leftures  of  So- 
crates. After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other 
philofophers  went  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  to  flielter 
themfelves  frmn  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  Eu- 
clid admitted  but  one  chief  good;  which  he  fometimes 
called  God,  iomtlimcs  Spirit,  and  fometiules  Providence. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria,  the   celebrated   mathemati- 
C  *  ciaOf 
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cian,  flouriflied  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagiis,  about 
277.  B.  C.  He  reduced  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
by  Thalcf,  Pythaj^oras,  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathe- 
maticians before  him,  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
added  many  others  of  his  own  difcovering;  on  which 
account  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firfl  who  reduced  arithme- 
tic and  jjeometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcience.  He  like- 
wife  applied  himfelf  to  the  Itudy  of  mixed  mathema- 
tics, and  efpecially  to  allronomy,  in  which  he  a!fo  ex- 
celled. Tlie  moll  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  all  languages ;  and  a  fine  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gre- 
gory, Savilian  profclTor  of  allronomy  at  Oxford. 

EUCRASY,  (of  ,„  iv//,  and  'F='^'s  ttmperature), 
in  medicine,  an  agreeable  well  proportioned  mixture 
of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  good  or- 
der and  difpofed  for  a  good  llate  of  health. 

EUDIOMETER,  anjinftrument  for  obferving  the 
purity  of  the  almofphei  ical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  pure 
dephlogifticatrd  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  chiefly  by 
means  of  its  diminution  on  a  mixture  with  nitrous  air '*. 
Several  kinds  of  thcfe  have  been  invented,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  following. 

I.  The  eudiometer  originally  ufed  by  Dr  Prieftley 
is  a  divided  glafs  tube,  into  whi'.h,  after  having  filled 
it  with  common  water,  and  inverted  it  into  the  fame, 
one  or  more  meafures  of  common  air,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  nitrous  kind,  are  introduced  by  means 
of  a  fmall  phial,  which  is  called  the  meafure  ;  and  thus 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  mixture,  which  is 
feen  at  once  by  means  of  the  graduations  of  the  tube, 
inftantly  difcovers  the  purity  of  the  air  required. 

II.  The  difcovery  of  this  property  of  nitrous  air 
and  the  eudiometer  by  Dr  Prieftley,  foon  produced 
various  attempts  to  improve  on  the  principle,  and  con- 
ftrufl  more  elegant  and  accurate  machines  for  difco- 
vering the  fmalleft  int  quality  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  firft  of  ihefe  was  contrived  by  Mr 
L.andriani  ;  an  account  of  which  is  publilhed  in  tlie 
fixth  volume  of  M.  Rofier's  Journal  for  the  year  1775. 
It  confifts  of  a  glafs  tube,  fitted  by  grinding  to  a  cy- 
lindrical veflel,  to  wliich  are  joined  two  glafs  cocks  and 
a  fmall  bafon  ;  the  whole  being  f.tted  to  a  wooden 
frame.  Qnickfilver  is  ufed  in  this  inftrument  inftead 
of  water  ;  but  the  ufe  of  that  fluid  occafions  an  in- 
convenience, bccaufe  the  nitrous  air  acls  upon  the  me- 
tal, and  renders  the  experiment  ambiguous. 

III.  In  1777  Mr  Magellan  publilhed  an  account  of 
three  eudiometers  invented  by  himfelf.  The  firft  of 
thefe,  rcprefented  Plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  1.  confifts 
of  a  glafs  tube  MD,  about  12  or  i  j  inches  long,  and 
quite  cylindrical  throughout,  having  the  upper  orifice 
clofed  with  a  ground-glafs  ftopple  A'l.  A  velfcl  C  is 
jointd  to  the  kiwcr  pait  of  tiie  tube,  and  likcwife  well 
adapted  by  grinding.  This  veflel  lias  three  necks,  as 
Teprefented  in  the  figure  :  one  of  which  ferves  to  join 
it  to  the  tube  M ;  tiie  other  two  are  ground  to  thofe 
of  the  phials  /l  and  B,  wliofe  capacities  muft  be  as 
tqual  33  poflible,  as  well  to  each  other  as  to  the  tube 
MD.  Z,  reprefents  a  brafb  ring  which  Aides  up  and 
^own  the  tube  MD,  and  by  a  finger-fcrew  may  bo 
tightened  or  flackened  at  pleafure,  and  ftt  to  any  place 
upon  it.     G  is  a  brafs  or  wooden  ruler  divided  into 
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equal  parts,  with  two  fcmitircular  brafs  pieces,  by 
which  it  may  be  eafily  applied  and  kept  near  the  glafs 
tube  MD,  as  is  (hown  at  F;  where  it  muft  be  kept 
clofe  to  the  neck,  or  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  by 
the  notch  /.  In  ufing  this  inftrument,  we  muit  firft 
remove  the  ftopple  J\I,  after  which  the  inftrument  is 
to  be  entirely  filled  with  water  by  dipping  it  in  the 
tub.  The  ftopple  is  then  to  be  replaced  ;  taking  care 
that  no  bubble  of  air  may  remain  either  in  the  tube, 
the  veflel  6',  or  the  two  phials  A  B.  The  lower  part 
of  the  inftrument,  viz.  about  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  tube,  muft  then  be  kept  under  water,  and  one  of 
the  phials  j4  or  B,  now  filled  with  water,  is  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  the  vefFcl  C,  and  filled  with 
the  air  of  which  v.-e  dtfign  to  try  the  purity,  in  the 
manner  direfted  under  the  article  Gas  ;  after  which 
it  is  to  be  replaced  into  the  neck  of  the  veflel  C ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  other  phial  muft  be  filled  with 
nitrous  air,  and  replaced  in  the  other  neck.  Taking 
the  inftrument  then  out  of  the  water,  the  veffel  C  muft 
be  turned  with  the  bottom  upwards,  as  reprefented  at 
.  F ;  in  which  cafe,  the  two  elaftic  fluids  contained  in 
the  phials  will  af;.end  into  the  velTel  C  ;  where,  mix- 
ing together,  the  diminution  will  be  effefted.  But  as 
foon  as  the  veflel  is  turned  round,  the  inftrument  muft 
be  plunged  in  water  as  far  as  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  and  the  ftopple  71/  removed.    As  the  bulk  of  the  * 

two  elaftic   fluids  diminiflies,  the  water  in   the  lube        , 
MD  defcends.      This  inftrument  is  fubjeft  to  fome  er-Jnaccurat 
rors,  arifing  from  the  greater  or  Itfler  height  of  the  o*  thi'  "» 
column  of  water  in  the  tube  MD,  as  it  is  held  more  o^  •"'"«'"''■ 
lefs  perpendicular;  it  may  alfo  vary  by  the  very  acl  of 
putting  in  the  ftopple  M.     Another  and  ftill  greater 
fault   is,  that  it.  cannot  admit  but  one  meafure  of  ni- 
trous to  one  of  common  air,  which  is  a  very  uncertain 
method  of  eftimating  the  purity  of  a  given  kind  of  re- 
fpirable  air.    The  divifions  on  the  fcale  are  likewife  too 
large,  and  it  does  not  feem  capable  of  any  great  accu- 
racy. _  _  g 

The  fecond  kind  of  eudiometer  conftrufted  by  M.  h,,  i,.,.on 
Magellan  is  reprefented  fig.  2.  and  confifts  of  a  glafjtu  ijmo 
tabe  TC,  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  having  a  cavity  'e""- 
as  nearly  cylindrical  as  poflible.  One  of  the  ends,  C, 
is  bent  forwards  as  reprefented  in  the  figure  ;  the  other 
at  T  is  open,  and  may  terminate  in  a  funnel,  to  ob- 
viate the  neceflity  of  ufing  a  feparace  one.  The  whole 
tube  is  faftened  by  means  of  two  loops  to  the  brafs 
fcalc  CiyN.  TV  is  a  glafs  phial,  having  its  neck  V 
ground  air-tight  to  the  infide  of  the  end  of  the  tube  T; 
the  whole  phial  containing  one  half  of  what  the  tube 
TC  is  capable  of  containing;  but  the  phial  ABC,  at 
the  other  end,  muft  contain  three  or  four  times  the 
quantity  that  N  can  contain  ;  and  the  neck  of  it  muft 
alfo  be  groun  1  air-tight  to  the  end  6' of  the  tube.  The 
fcale  ClV'TFh  divided  into  123  parts,  the  divifions 
being  fet  from  T  towards  C  ;  and  the  cavity  of  the 
tube  between  the  firft  and  laft  of  them  being  double 
the  capacity  of  the  phial  N.  XR  is  a  tin-veflel,  which 
may  ferve  as  a  cafe  for  packing  the  whole  inftrument 
and  its  appendages  ;  as  alfo  for  a  trough  for  holding 
water  when  experiments  are  to  be  made.  The  glafs 
tube  gh,  and  the  ijlafs  ftopple  M,  are  both  ground  air- 
tight to  the  mouth  f  o{  ihe  tube,  in  order  to  be  put 
into  it  occafionally.  To  ufe  this  kind  of  cudiomete.-\ 
kt  Xhe  inllrument  be  imraerfed  onder  water  in  the  tin- 
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veffcl ;  then  let  the  phial  N,  wlien  filk-d  with  water, 
be  put  into  CED,  the  Inllde  f.>cket  of  the  tin-ytfTel. 
Fill  it  then  with  nitrous  air  ;  and   let  this  quantity  be 
thrown  into  the  phial  /IBC,  which  is  to  be  fixed  iome- 
what  tight  to  the  mouth  C  of  the  eudiometer.     '1  he 
fame  phial  N  is  afterwards  filled  with  the  air  of  which 
we  wiih  to  try  the  quality  ;  and  raifing  the  end  of  the 
inftrument  C,  it  is  then  put  into  the  mouth  F.     The 
inftrument  is  then  to  be  placed  upright  as  in   the  fi- 
gure, by  hanging  it  on  the   hook  IV;  and  as  foon  as 
this  lift  air  goes  up  to  the  tphial  ABC,  the  phial  N  is 
to  be  taken  off,  that  the  diminution  of  the  two  mixed 
aiis  may  be  fupplied  from  the  water  in  the  lin-vefiVl  : 
the  mouth  F  oi  the  eudiometer  being  all  this  time  held 
under  water.     The   bent   tube  gh,  having  the   brafs 
ting  a:  fitted  to  it,   is  then  put  to  the  lower  end  T.f 
the  eudiometer.      By  obferving  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter ill  the  fmall  tube,  which  thus  foims  a  true  fyphon 
with  the  tube  of  the  inllrumcnt,  and  by  means  of  the 
brafs  ring  K,  the  llationary  Hate  of  diminution   in  the 
mixture  may  be  dillinguilhed;  which  being  afcertained, 
the  finall  tube  ghh  taken  off  from  the  eudiometer,  and 
the  whole  indrument  laid   down   for   fome  minutes  in 
the  water  of  the  tinveflel;  afcer  which  the  mouth  F 
is  to  be  fliut  up  with  the  glafstlopple  M ;  and,  rever- 
fing  the  inarument,  it  is  hanged  up  by  the  end  F  up- 
on the  hook  W.     By  ihispofition  the  whole  diminith- 
ed  air  of  the  velTel  ABC  goes  up  to  the  top,  where  its 
real  bulk  is  (hown  by  the  fcale  facing  the  infidc  furface 
of  the  water.     This  number  being  deduced  from  128, 
gives  the  comparative  w1iolefo<neneis  of  the  air  already 
tried  without  any  farther  calculation.     "  But  this  pro- 
cefs   (fays  Mr  Magellan)  will  be  Hill  eafier,  when  the 
lad  diminution  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  is  only  r.-quired 
in  the  obfervation;  becaufe   no  ufe  will  then  be  made 
€)f  the  fyphon.     In  fuch  a  cafe  the  inlliument   is  left 
hanging  on  the  hook  IV  for  48  hours ;  after  which  it 
is  laid  down  under  the  water  of  the  trough  in  an  hori- 
zontal  pofition  for  8  or  12  minutes,   in   order  to  ac- 
quire the  fame  temperature  with  the  ivater:  the  mouth 
y  is  then  (hut  up  with  the  ftopple  M ;  the  inilrument 
is  hung  by  the  end  F  in  a  contrary  pofition  ;  and  the 
laft  real  bulk  of  the  good  mixed  air  will  then  be  fliown 
by  the  number  of  the  brafs  fcale  anfwering  to  the  inllde 
furface  of  the  water. 

IV.  The  thlid  eudiometer  conftrufted  by  Mr  Ma- 
gellan is  rcprefented  fig.  3.  where  EN  reprefents  an 
uniformly  cylindrical  glafstube  about  two  or  three 
feet  long,  with  a  large  ball  S  and  a  glafs  ftopple  M, 
fitted  air  tight  to  the  mouth  A^,  which  ought  to  be 
wide  and  funnel- (haped,  uiilcfs  a  fcparate  funnel  is  made 
ufe  of.  KL  is  a  finall  fyphon  with  a  brafs  ring  A' ; 
Z  a  fmall  phial,  the  conttnts  of  which  do  not  exceed 
one  third  of  the  ball  S,  or  one  half  of  the  glafs  tube. 
Laftly,  the  inilrument  has  a  ruler  /,  divided  and 
(lamped  like  the  fcale  already  mentioned,  with  a  glafs 
funnel,  which  is  ground  to  the  mouth  N  of  the  inilru- 
ment, when  this  is  not  funnel-ftiaped  as  above  diredei 
When  this  eudiometer  is  to  be  made  ufe  of,  it  mull  be 
filled  with  water,  and  fel   in  a  veaical  pofition,  with 
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the  mouth  N  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  a  tu'J  t^^-'-me. 
or  trough.  The  phial  Z  is  to  be  filled  with  nitrous  '"•  , 
air,  and  thrown  into  the  tube  by  means  of  a  glafs  fun- 
nel, if  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer  tube  be  not  fuffi- 
cicntly  wide  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  The  fame  pliidl 
Z  is  then  to  be  filled  with  the  air  to  be  tried  ;  after 
which  the  fyphon  KL  is  to  be  immediattly  added  to 
the  mouth  iV  of  the  eudiometer  uiiucr  the  fuiface  of 
the  water,  fome  of  which  is  to  be  poured  into  it. 
The  llationary  moment  of  the  greatell  diminution  (.f 
the  two  airs  is  watched  by  means  of  the  ring  A';  and, 
when  that  moment  arrives,  the  fyphon  KL  is  to  be 
taken  off;  the  eudiometer  is  laid  for  lome  minutes  un- 
der water  in  an  horizontal  pofition  or  nearly  fo;  but 
taking  care  that  none  of  the  inclofcd  air  may  efcape  \. 
the  mouth  A'  is  then  (luit  up  with  the  glafs  ftoppl:  M, 
and  the  inilrument  is  inveited  with  the  mouth  A' up- 
wards. Ladly,  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  refiduuni 
of  the  diminilhcd  air  is  meafured  by  applying  to  its 
fide  the  divided  ruler  or  fcale,  and  the  refult  is  eilimi- 
ttd  as  has  been  already  explained.  8 

On  all  thefe  eudiometers  it  is  very  obvious  to  remark,  fnconvcni- 
that  they  arc  complicated  and  difficult  to  be  ufcd;  ^"'^ '■JJ"/i°|^l|[. 
it  is  befides  no  eafy  matter  to  get  the  in  made  with  thc'^^.jjj''  ^' 
requifite  accuracy.      Mr  Cavallo  obfcrves  alfo,  that  the 
conllruAion  of  all  the  three  is  founded  on  a  fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  mixture  of  nitrous  and  atmofpherical  air, 
after  having  continued  for  fome  time  to   diminiih,  in- 
cieafes    again  ;    but    he    informs    us    that    this    is    a 
inillake,  and    that   Mr  Magellan  himfelf  owned   it  to- 
be  fo.      But  the   worll  of  all  is,  that  they  are   by  no 
means  accurate,  as  appeared  from  feveral  experiments 
made  by  Mr  jVIagtllan  in  Mr  Cavallo's  prefence,   with, 
air  taken  out  of  the  window  of  the  room    where  the 
experiments  were  performed.     By  the   firll  trial,  the 
diminution  was  48  parts  out  of  132  of  the  mixture:  on 
a  fecond  trial,  the  fame   elalllc  fluids  being   Hill  ufcd, 
the  diminution  was  58  parts  out  of  132  :   on  a  thiid 
trial,   the  diminution   was  again  48  j  and  by  a  fourth 
one,  it  was  5 1 .   Nay,  Mr  Magellan  himfelf  owned  that, 
after  many  experiments  with  his  eudiometers,  he  never 
could  obtain  any  conilant  refult,  even  when  the  nitrous 
and  common  air  which  he  made  ufe  of  were  prcciftly 
of  the  fame  quality.  _  _  p 

V.  A  preferable  method  of  difcovering  the  purity  Font^ia's- 
of  the  air  by  means  of  an  eudiometer  is  recommended  euriiomc- 
by  M.  Fontana;  of  which  Mr.Cavallo  fays,  that  its  ac-'"- 
curacy  is  fuch  as  could  fcarce  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  it.  The  in- 
ftrument is  originally  nothing  more  tlian  a  divided  glafs 
tube,  though  the  inventor  afterwards  aided  to  it  a 
complicated  apparatus,  which,  in  Cavallo's  opinion, 
was  altogether  ufelefs.  The  firft  fimple  eudiometer 
confilled  only  of  a  glafs  tube,  as  uniformly  cylindrical 
as  poffible  in  its  cavity,  about  1 8  inches  long,  and 
^ihs  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  Uie  infije,  hermetically 
fealed  at  one  end  (a).  The  outfide  of  this  tube  waj 
marked  with  a  diamond,  or  had  circles  drawn  round  it 
at  the  diftance  of  three  inches  from  one  another,  be- 
ginning at  the  clofed  end  of  the  tube  ;  or  at  fuch  di- 

ftances 


(a)  To  obferve  whether  the  cavity  of  a  glafs  tube  is  perfedly  cylindrical,  pour  into  it  at  different  times. 
equal  quantities  of  mercury  or  water,  one  upon  the  other  ;  obferving  each  time,  by  means  of  a  divided  ruler^ 
if  thofe  equal  quantities  of  liquor  fill  equal  lengths  of  ibc  tube. 
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to 
His  iiiftru- 
rient  Inr 
iRcal'uiin^ 
a  quantity 
of  lir  ex- 


Ei.'l'Tre-  Piances  as  a"c  ixailiy  f.lIeJ  iiy  equal  meafurcs  of  cla- 
(lic  fluids.  When  tlic  parts  of  thou;  divilions  were  re- 
quired, the  edjce  of  a  ruler,  divided  into  inches  and 
fmallcr  parts,  was  held  agaiiill  the  tube  ;  fo  that  the 
firfl  diiifioii  of  the  ruler  might  foincidc  with  one  of  the 
marks  on  ilie  tub>'.  The  nitrous  and  atmofplu'rical  air 
are  introduced  into  this  tube,  in  order  to  be  diminih- 
ed,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmofpheri\;  air  thus  afccr- 
tained  ;  but  that  an  equil  qiiriTility  of  elallic  Huid  may 
always  be  certainly  introduced,  M.  Fontana  contrived 
the  folloning  intliniment  as  a  meafuie,  which  cannot 
be  liable  to  any  error.  It  is  reprefented  fig  4.  and 
conliils  of  a  glafs  ti;be  y/B,  about  two  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter,  clofcd  at  the  end  yf,  and  having 
a  brals  piece  1}CJ)E  cemciiteJ  on  the  other,  contain- 
ing a  Hiding  door  I);  wliieh  wlien  piiflicd  into  its  pro- 
per cavity,  Ihnts  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  tneafure 
^B;  and  when  pulled  out,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi- 
gure, opens  it.  To  prevent  it  from  being  pulled  out 
entirely,  a  fpring  E  is  fcreived  upon  the  flat  part  of 
the  brals  piece,  the  extremity  of  which  bears  upon 
the  head  of  a  brafs  pin,  \ihioh  paifing  through  a  hole, 
rubs  againft  the  doorZ);  and  whtn  this  is  pulled  near- 
ly out,  the  pin,  falling  into  a  fmnll  cavity,  prevents  it 
from  coming  quite  out.  The  diameter  of  the  brafs 
piece  h  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  glafs  tube 
j11>;  and  near  its  mouth  C  there  are  two  notches 
made  with  a   file. 

Under  the  fame  figure  the  cavity  of  the  brafs  piece 
and  the  parts  of  the  meafure  are  (liown  feparately,  to'i. 
a,  the  glafs  tube;  b,  the  brafs  piece;  c,  the  Hiding 
brafs  door  inverted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  the 
cavity  for  the  pin  ;  </,  the  pin  with  the  fpring  and 
fraall  fcrew.  'Ihe  inlide  furf:ice  of  this  meaf'.ue,  as 
well  as  of  the  long  tube,  Ihould  have  the  poHlh  t:iken 
ofFby  rubbing  with  emery;  as  this  prevents  the  water, 
vhen  the  experiments  are  made,  from  adhering  to  it  in 
drops,  and  thus  the  mcafurements  will  be  more  exaft. 

I'o  ufe  this  apparatus,  the  long  tube  muil  be  filled 
with  water  ;  and  being  inverted  in  the  tub  of  water 
dcfcribed  under  the  article  Gas.  furnifhed  with  a 
flielf,  the  meafure,  being  alfo  filled  with  water,  is  in- 
verted ovtr  an  hole  in  the  (helf ;  and  in  order  to  fill  it 
with  the  claftic  fluid  required,  a  phial  containing  it  is 
brought  under  the  hole;  where  being  inclined  a  little, 
pait  of  the  gas  efcapes  and  pafTes  into  the  meafure. 
The  water  then  efcapes  through  the  notches  ss,  made 
with  the  file  in  the  mouth  of  the  meafure,  as  already 
mentioned  (b).  Tlie  door  of  the  meafure  is  then  fliut 
by  pufhing  it  in  as  far  as  it  will  go  ;  and  the  meafure, 
being  drawn  off  i\mn  the  (helf,  but  ftill  kept  under 
water,  is  turned  with  the  mouth  upwards;  by  which 
means  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  elailic  fluid,  remain- 
ing in  the  cavity  of  the  brafs  piece  by  reafon  of  its 
being  fcparated  by  the  Aiding  piece,  efcapes,  and  has 
its  place  occupied  by  water.  The  meafure  being  then 
again  inverted  with  its  mouth  downwards,  is  fet  any 
tvhere  on  the  lliclf  of  the  tub  ;  the  long  tube  put  over 
the  hole  of  the  (lielf,  and  the  air  transferred  from  the 
meafure  to  this  tube,  as  has  already  been  dircded  for 
filling  the  meafure  itfclf. 


II 

Hf ethod  of 
ufing  this 
eudiumc- 
ur. 


Wlien  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  this  eudiometer,  lie  En.l!  -  ;. 
commonly  threw  in  two  meafures  of  refpirable  air  into  "•'^ 
the  tube  ;  then  he  added  one  mcafuie  of  nitrous  air : 
but  as  foon  as  the  latter  wa;  entered,  he  removed  the 
tube  from  the  fhilf,  holding  it  by  the  upper  end,  and 
agitating  it  for  about  20  feconds  in  the  water.  The 
tube  was  then  refted  upon  the  fide  of  the  tub,  while 
the  meafure  was  again  filled  with  nitrous  air;  then 
putting  the  tube  upon  the  fliclf,  andholdiug  it  as  near- 
ly perpendicular  as  he  could,  he  applied  the  divided 
edge  of  the  ruler  to  it,  in  order  to  obf;rve  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  two  fluids.  After  this  he  threw  in  a  fourth 
meafure  of  nitrous  air;  and  after  fhakiiig  and  letting 
it  rett  for  fome  time,  he  oblerved  again  the  diminuiioii 
of  the  Jwo  elallic  fluids.  ,j 

'•That  this  method  (fays  Mr  Cavallo)  flunild  he  very  wiiy  M» 
accurate,  may  perhaps  appear  fomewhjt  myllerious  ;  eudiomc- 
but  the  myftrry  will  foon  variKh,  if  it  be  confidered '"' "' ''"' 
that  the  accurate  refult  de[)cnded  not  fo  much  on  the 
particular  conllruftion  of  the  inltrument,  as  on  the  re- 
gular management  of  it  and  unlfornilly  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  exacinefs  of  the  meafure  indeed  contribu- 
ted a  great  deal ;  but  M.  Fontana  obfcrved,  that  with 
exaftly  the  fame  quantities  of  nitrous  and  common  air, 
very  different  refults  could  be  occafioned  by  their  be- 
ing left  a  longer  or  (hotter  time  before  the  inflrument 
was  agitated,  or  by  being  agitated  much  (  r  little,  as 
well  as  feveral  other  circumllances,  which  to  a  fuper- 
ficial  oblcrvtr  would  appear  to  be  of  little  confequence. 
He  therefore  performed  the  operation  always  in  a  ll- 
milar  manner,  w'z.  by  agitating  the  tube  always  for 
the  fame  kiigth  of  time,  and  always  with  equal  qulck- 
nefs  ;  by  which  means,  when  the  fame  elallic  fluids 
\vere  ufed,  the  lefidts  of  the  experiments  were  fo  near- 
ly tilt  fame,  that  the  difference,  if  any  could  be  obfcr- 
ved, might  be  neglefted  without  any  impropriety."  13 

Notwithllanding  the  accuracy  of  this  inilrument, '''^''"'^'''s 
however,  M.  Fontana  fo\md  that  it  was  Hill  liable  to|.°J°j"^_ 
fome  fmall  errors  ailfing  from  the  following  font ces.  ,-,,^5. 
I.  The  elallic  fluid  within  the  tube,  when  the  greatell 
part  of  it  Is  filled  with  water,  and  the  tube  is  kept  out 
of  the  water  excepting  its  mouth,  is  not  of  the  fame 
denfity  with  the  outward  or  atmofpheric  air,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  pillar  of  water  in  the  tube  ;  which,  ac- 
cording as  It  is  longer  or  fliurter,  counterbalances  more 
or  lefs  the  preffure  of  the  atmofpherc  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  elallic  fluid  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  ;  which  quantity  of  elallic  fluid  of  confequence 
occupies  a  greater  or  lefs  fpacc  in  the  tube,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  lefs  pi-efl'ure  it  endures.  This 
error,  however,  becomes  Infenfible  when  the  column  of 
water  is  very  (liort,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  on 
the  outfide  coincides  nearly  with  that  on  the  infide 
of  the  tube.  2.  The  difficidty  of  keeping  the  inllru- 
ment  perpendicular  in  the  aft  of  meafuring  the  dimi- 
nution. And,  3.  The  Hill  greater  diflSculty  of  obfer- 
ving  with  what  divifion  of  the  ruler  the  furface  of  the 
water  within  the  tube  coincided.  14 

To  avoid  thefe  eri'ors,  M.  Fontana  made  ufe  of  the  Fontana'* 
following  contrivance.  A  A  A  A,  fig.  5.  reprefents  n  "'^'.^°'' "^ 
Itiong  glafs   tube   about   3   inches   diameter,  and    .     'hefeer^ 

inches  rois. 
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Eucltome  inch? s  loop;,  with  a  foot  nf  glafs  all  made  of  one  piece. 
"'•  Within  abuut  an  i  icli  of  the  mouth  of  this  tube  a 
'*  "'  brafi  ling  is  faftcned,  which  contains  two  brafs  rings 
moveable  upon  oppofite  centres,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  fea-compaf!Vs  are  ufually  fufpendcd,  and  whicli 
arc-  commonly  called  g'wgles  C  C  C  C  rqircfents  the 
nieafuiing  lube  or  eudiometer  ;  which  is  exaftly  the 
fame  with  that  already  defcribcd,  having  lines  marked 
upon  its  outfidt  furface  to  fhow  the  fpaccs  occupied  by 
equal  meafures  of  elallic  fluid.  The  fcale  B  B  is  ad- 
apted to  this  tube,  which  is  Ihown  fepaiaiely  in  fig.  6. 
It  confills  of  two  brafs  flips  AC,  AC.  conncfttd  by 
two  brafs  rings  y^y/,  CC,  throni  li  which  the  eudio- 
meter tube  pafles.  To  the  lowed  of  thefe  rings  a 
perforated  biafs  piece  B B,  furniflied  witli  crofs  pi;i3 
or  pivots,  is  fcrewed  ;  and,  by  means  of  longitudinal 
cuts,  its  lower  extremity  is  rendered  fpringy  ;  fo  tliut 
when  all  the  piice  AB,  AB  is  put  upon  the  eudiome- 
ter tube,  the  latter  cannot  llip  from  within  the  f(>nncr, 
unlcfs  the  operator  forces  it.  When  the  eudiometer 
tube,  with  the  fcile,  &c.  is  put  together,  as  reprefcntcd 
fig.  5.  the  crofs  pins  of  the  piece  B  B,  fig.  6.  rell  upon 
the  inner  ring  of  the  gingle  at  A a1,  tig.  y.  by  which 
means  the  tube  CC  C  C  is  kept  perpendicular  within 
•  the  lube  A  A  A  A,  provided  this  latter  be  filuated  fo 
Dearly  perpendicular  tliat  the  former  may  not  touch  the 
fide  of  it,  which  would  prevent  it  from  acquiring  the 
polition  defired.  One  of  the  brafs  flips  AC,  fig.  6.  is 
divided  into  equal  parts;  100  of  which  are  equivalent 
to  the  fpace  between  two  of  the  marks  on  the  eudi- 
ometer tube  CCCC,  fig.  y.  and  confequtntly  ftiow 
the  parts  of  a  meafure.  Thefe  divifions  are  numbered 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  loiver  ring  connecting  the 
two  biafs  flips,  AC,  AC. 

When  this  inllrument  is  to  be  ufed,  one  or  more 
meafures  of  refpirable  air  are  thrown  into  the  eudi- 
ometer tube;  a  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  then  added  ; 
and  after  (baking  the  tube  for  fome  time,  it  mull  be 
introduced  into  the  large  tube  AAAyf,  which  for  this 
pi-.rpofe  mull  be  plunged  intn  the  water  of  the  tub  ; 
for  the  mouth  of  the  eudiometer  tube  mull  not  at  pre- 
fcnt  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  After  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  large  tube,  the  whole  is  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  fel  upon  the  (helf  or  a  table.  Now  the 
large  tube  AAAA  is  filled  with  water,  and  the  eudi- 
ometer tube  fufpended  perpendicularly  in  it  by  means  • 
of  the  crofs  pins  or  pivots  of  the  brafs  piece  annexed 
to  the  fcale,  which  rells  upon  the  inner  ring  of  the 
gingle.  The  operator  mull  then  flide  the  tube  CCCC 
up  and  down  through  the  fcale  and  brafs  piece,  kc. 
till  the  fui-face  of  the  water  within  the  tube  coincides 
exactly  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  that  con- 
nects the  two  brafs  flips  of  the  fcale  piece,  which  may 
be  done  vei"y  accurately  by  means  of  a  magnifying 
glafs.  The  furface  of  the  water  within  the  eudiome- 
ter is  concave  ;  and  when  viewed  horizontally,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  dark  hne  or  hmit  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined ;  fo  that  the  middle  or  lowermoft  point  of  it 
may  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  brafs 
^  ring  with  great  preciGon,  except  when  fome  drops  of 
Water  hang  on  the  outlide  of  the  tube,  which  fhould 
therefore  be  wiped  off. 

Having  afcertained  this  point,  we  muft  next  obferve 
*hicli  divifion  of  the  fcale  coincides  with  one  of  the 
oiicular  dirifions  marked  apon  the  glafs  tube  CCCC, 
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which  will  fliow  the  p?.ns  of  a  meafure.  Thus  fup-  Eudiome- 
pofe,  that  v.'hcn  the  eudiometer  tube  is  fixed,  fo  that ,  '"■  . 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  it  coincides  perfeclly  with  ' 
the  edge  of  the  lower  brafs  ring,  viz.  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  divifions  ;  that  the  yoih  divifion  of  the 
fcale  falls  upon  the  firft  circular  mark,  as  icpiefented 
in  the  fiouic  ;  then  it  ih  plain,  that  the  quantity  of 
elallic  fluid  contained  in  the  tube  is  equal  to  one  mea- 
fure and  70  hundredth  parts  more.  This  beiiijj  ohfervcd, 
and  the  large  tube  a^^ain  immerfed  in  the  water,  the 
tudioiiieter-tube  is  removed  from  it,  b  Jt  .'dwayr.  taking 
care  that  its  mouth  be  not  li.fted  up  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  Another  rneafiire  of  nitrous  air  mull  now 
be  introduced  into  the  curiiometer-tube  ;  which,  after 
being  agitated  a?  already  direcled,  is  to  be  put  into  the 
large  tube  A.fAJ.  The  whi.le  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  the  diminution  of  the  cl;ifuc  fluid  obferved 
as  above  directed. 

Thus  ;he  eudiometer  tube  is  kept  quite  perpendicular, 
and  the  pillar  of  water  in  it  rendered  very  fliort,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  at  moll.  It  k  eafv  to  [rerceive, 
however,  that  if  the  operator,  when  furuilhed  uith  the 
eudiometer-tube  only,  keeps  it  fo  far  immerged  in  the 
water  of  the  tube  when  he  obferves  the  divifions,  that 
the  water  within  the  tube  may  be  ner.ily  eqi;al  with  the 
edge  of  the  tub  ;  the  large  tube  AAAA  may  be  fpa- 
red,  and  the  operation  «ill  thus  become  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious.  I.,ittle  diiTererxe  can  happen  from 
the  pofition  of  the  tube  j  becaufe  the  brsfs  ring  afcer- 
tains  the  pofition  of  the  water  fo  well,  and  the  diffe- 
rence occafioned  by  a  few  degrees  deviation  from  the 
true  perpendicular  is  fe  finall,  that  it  can  fcarce  be  per- 
ceived. 

VI.  M.  Sauffure  of  Geneva  has  invented  an  eudio-^  l^  r 
meter,  which  he  fnppofes  to  Ik  more  exaft  than  any  furc'seudJi- 
of  thofe  hitherto  delciibcd.  Kis  apparatus  confifts  of  onitter. 
the  following  parts  i .  A  cylindrical  glafs  bottle  with 
a  ground  ftopple,  capable  of  containing  about  five 
ounces  and  an  half,  and  which  ferves  as  a  receiver  for 
mixmg  the  two  airs.  2.  A  fmall  glafs  phial,  whofe  capa- 
city is  nearly  equal  to  one  third  of  that  of  the  reci- 
pient, and  ferves  for  a  meafure.  3.  A  fmall  pair  of 
fcales  which  may  weigh  very  exaflly.  4  Several  glafs 
bottles  for  containing  the  nitrous  or  other  air  to  be 
ufed,  and  which  may  fupply  the  place  of  the  recipient 
when  broken.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  may  be 
eafily  packed  into  a  box,  and  thus  tranfported  from 
place  to  place,  and  even  to  the  fiunmits  of  very  high 
mountains.      The  method  of  ufing  it  is  as  follows. 

I .  The  receiver  is  to  be  filled  with  water,  clofed  ex- 
aftly with  its  glafs  (topper-,  wiped  on  the  outfide,  and 
Weighed  very  exadly.  Being  then  immerged  in  avef- 
fel  full  of  water,  and  held  with  the  mouth  downwards, 
the  ftopple  is  removed,  and,  by  means  of  a  funnel, 
two  meafures  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air  are 
introduced  into  it  one  after  another:  thefe  diminifh  as 
foon  as  they  come  into  contadt ;  in  confequence  of  uhich 
the  water  enters  the  recipient  in  propoinionable  quan- 
tity. After  being  (lopped  and  well  fliaken,  to  pro- 
mote the  diminution  the  receiver  is  to  be  opened  un- 
der water;  then  (lopped  and  fliiiken,  and  fo  on  for 
three  times  fucccirively.  At  lafl  the  bottle  is  flopped 
under  water,  taken  out,  wiped  very  clean  and  dry,  and 
weighed  exaftly  as  before.  It  is  plain,  thst  now  wlicn- 
the  bottle  is  filled  partly  with  ehllic  fluid  and  partly 
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wltli  wr.ter,  i:  miifl  be  lighter  than  when  quite  full  of 
water;  the  wxi^lit  of  it  theiibcinf;  fubtraflcd  from  the 
fonver,  the  rii-.i;ii:ider  f.iows  that  quantity  of  water 
which  woultl  r.ll  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  diniiiiilbed 
■tidlh'c  fluid.  Now,  in  making  experiments  with  airs  of 
diffirrnt  dejjrees  of  purity,  the  above  mentioned  re- 
mainder will  be  jrreater  when  the  diminution  is  Icfs, 
or  wh.'n  the  air  is  more  impure,  and  -vice  vtrfa  ;  and 
thus  the  comparative  purity  between  two  different  kinds 
of  airs  may  be  dcttrmined. 

On  this  method  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  not- 
withflanding  the  encomiums  b;!lowed  on  it  by  the  in- 
ventor, it  is  fubjcA  to  many  inconveniences  and  er- 
rors, princi|)ally  arifing  from-  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
flieafure,  and  the  difficulty  of  (lopping  the  bottle  with- 
out occal'ionin,;  a  prefTure  upon  the  'contained  elaitic 
fluid,  which  being  variable,  muft  occafion  fome  error  in 
the  weight  of  the  bottle. 

V"I1.  To  avoid  the  inconveniences  to  which  all  thefe 
inftruments  are  (ubjeft,  Mr  Cavallo  employs  a  glafs 
tube  with  its  fcale  and  raeafure,  fuch  as  is  reprefented 
fig.  5.  the  length  of  the  tube  being  about  16  or  17 
inches,  and  between  i  and  \  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  of  as  equal  a  bore  as  pofTible  throughout  ;  having 
one  end  fealed  hermetically,  and  the  other  fliaped  like 
a  funnel,  though  not  very  wide.  The  whole  of  this 
apparatus  is  repiefented  fig-  7.  where  y/B  is  the  glafs 
tube,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  a  loop  ^^£(7  (hould 
))e  faftened,  made  of  waxed  filk-lace,  with  feveral  crofs 
threads  CC,  DD,  EE,  &c.  in  order  to  fufpend  the  in- 
llrument  to  a  hook  /IB,  fig  8.  which  fhould  either  be 
fadeiicJ  to  that  fide  of  the  tube  oppofite  to  the  fhelf, 
or  fo  conftrufted  that  it  may  be  eafily  fixed  and  remo- 
ved ag:iln  as  occaCon  requires  ;  or  it  may  be  made  of 
tliick  brafs  wire,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  fits  a 
hole  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tub.  The  brafs  piece  with 
the  fcale,  which  Hides  upon  the  eudiometer,  is  formed 
of  two  brafs  (lips  FG,  HI  (fig.  7),  joined  by  two  brafs 
rings,  to  which  they  are  foldered.  One  hundred  divi- 
i'lons  are  marked  upon  one.of  thofe  brafs  flips,  beginning 
from  tiie  upper  edge  of  the  lower  ring  Gl,  and  all 
t'lgetlier  equal  to  the  fpace  contained  between  two  of 
tlie  marks  or  meafures  made  upon  the  glais  tube  ;  fo 
tliat  they  fliow  the  parts  of  a  meafure.  An  hundred 
divifions  are  likewife  marked  upon  the  other  brals  flip 
///,  beginning  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  ring 
/'//. — The  following  direflions  are  given  by  Mr  Ca- 
vallo for  marking  thefe  divifions.  *'  When  the  tube 
j4B  is  filled  with  water,  a  meafure  of  air  fhould  be 
thrown  into  it  in  the  manner  already  directed  :  the 
tube  mud  then  be  fufpended  to  the  hook  by  the  loop, 
as  reprefented  fig.  S,  lo  high,  that  the  furface  of  the 
water  within  the  tube  may  be  very  near  the  furface  of 
the  water  in  the  tub,  two  inches,  for  inilance,  above 
it  ;  then  looking  horizontally  through  the  tube,  a 
mark  (lionld  be  made  by  (licking  a  bit  of  foft  wax 
upon  the  tube,  juft  coinciding  with  the  lower  part  of 
the  fill  face  of  the  water  within  it ;  in  which  place  af- 
terwards a  circular  mark  (hould  be  made  with  the 
edge  of  a  flint,  or  with  a  jncce  of  agate  or  diamond, 
but  not  fo  deep  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  of  the 
tube.  Thus  the  firft  meafure  is  marked  ;  and  in  like 
in'"iner  may  any  other  one  be  marked.  The  attentive 
piaflitioner,  however,  (liould  never  venture  to  mark 
the  tube  with  an  indelible  flroke  after  one  trial,  left 
NO121. 
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he  flioulJ  be  midaken.    The  proper  method  is  to  mark  Eudonc 
them   fird  with  wax,  and   then   repeat  the  operation       '"'• 
once   or  twice,  in    order  to   correA    (bme  errors  that         *    "^ 
nu'ght  efcape  the  firft  time  ;  after  which  the  mark  ir.ay 
be  made  with  a  diamond,  flint,  or  perhaps  more  con- 
veniently with  a  file.      The  polifh  of  the  infide  of  both 
tube  and  meafure  fliould  be    taken  off   with   emery ; 
which  is  a  very  laborious   operation,  though  it  is  par- 
ticularly ncceffary  that  the  meafure  (hould  be  done  in 
this  manner."  ,g 

To  ufe  this  eudiometer,  fill  the  tube  with  water,  ta-  Meih.  d  oi 
king  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  remain  in  it  ;  and  in-''''"g'''  j 
verting  it  with  the  mouth  downwards,  leave  it  in  the 
water  leaning  againft  the  fide  of  the  tub  Fill  the 
meafure  then  with  the  elaftic  fluid  whofe  purity  is  to 
be  tried.  Put  the  eudiometer  tube  upon  the  fhelf  of 
the  tub,  keeping  it  perpendicular,  and  with  the  mouth 
exaflly  upon  the  hole  of  the  fhelf,  and  throw  the  mea- 
fure of  air  into  it  ;  fill  it  again  with  the  fame  air,  and 
throw  this  likewife  into  the  tube.  Then  fill  it  with 
nitrous  air,  and  throw  this  alfo  into  the  tube,  which 
mull  be  fhaken  immediately  after  the  opeiation  by  mo- 
ving it  alternately  up  and  down  in  the  water  of  the 
tub  for  about  a  (piartcr  of  a  minute.  It  is  then  left  a 
fhort  time  at  tell  and  fufpended  by  the  hook  formerly 
mentioned,  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  in- 
fide may  be  about  two  inches  above  that  in  the  tub  ; 
when  the  brafs  fcale  is  Aided  upon  it  till  the  iipper 
edge  of  the  lower  ring  coincide  with  the  middle  part 
of  the  furface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  and  then 
we  may  obferve  which  divifion  of  the  fcale  coincides  with 
any  of  thofe  on  the  tube;  by  which  means  thc'quantity 
ofeladic  fluid  remaining  in  the  tube  maybe  clearly 
feen,  even  to  the  hundredth-part  of  a  meafure.  The 
following  direftions  are  given  by  our  author  for  noting 
down  the  refults  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner. 

•'  I.  The  two  meafures  fird  introduced  into  the  tube  Method  of 
are  exprefled  by  a  Roman  number  ;  after  which  the  not  ng 
fingle  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  cxprcffed  by  another '^°'*'''  'h' 
Roman  number;  and  the  meafures,  with  the  parts  of  "^^  "  ^  ""• 
a  meaiure  remaining  in  the  tube  alter  diminution,  areQ,tnti, 
expieffed  by  common  numbers  with  decimals. — Thus, 
fuppofe,  that  after  introducing  two  meafures  of  com- 
mon and  one  of  nitrous  air,  and  after  (baking  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  the  quantity  of  fluid  remain- 
ing in  the  eudiometer  is  fuch,  that  when  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  ring  of  the  fcale  coincides  with  the 
lower  point  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube, 
the  56th  divifion  of  the  fcale  falls  againd  the  fccond 
circular  divifion  on  the  tube,  then  this  diminution  is 
marked  {thus  II,  I,  2,56;  fignifying  that  two  mea- 
fures of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air,  after  dimi- 
nution by  being  mixed  together,  occupy  the  fpace  of 
two  meafures  and  56  hundredth-parts  of  a  meafure. — 
Ladly,  after  marking  the  fird  diminution,  throw  a  fe- 
cond  meafure  of  nitrous  air  into  the  tube;  fliake  the 
inftrument;  and  after  a  little  red,  obferve  this  fccond 
diminution  :  wliich,  fuppoling  it  to  have  reduced  the 
whole  bulk  to  three  meafures  and  feven  hundredth- 
parts,  is  thus  marked  down,  II,  II,  3,07.  Sometimes 
one,  two,  or  three  meafures  of  nitrous  air  mull  (lill 
be  added,  in  order  to  obferve  the  diminution  of  fome 
very  pure  fpecics  of  refpirable  air.  The  divifions  which 
begin  from  the  upper  ring  of  the  fcale-piece  of  the  eu- 
diometer are  uftful  when  the  quantity  of  elaftic  fluid 
3  coi- 
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Eurfioirc-  contnineJ  in  it  is  Co  (wzW,  tliat  tlic  ejge  of  tie  lower  brafs 
''^'''       ring  cannot  be  railed   (a  liigd  33  to  coinciJc  «ith  the 
•         edge  of  the  watir  witliiii  the  tube  on  account  of  the 
filk  loop  :   in  wliicli  cafe   tlic  under  edge  of  the  upper 
ring  is  brouglit  to  tiint  point;   an  J  we  mull  then   ob- 
fcrve  wliich  of  tliofc   divilions  coincides  with  tlie  firll 
circular  divifion  upon  the  lube.      If  it  be  all<cd,   Why 
the  two  or  more  intafuics  of  nitrous  air  are  not  thrown 
into  the  tube  all  at  once,  and  the  bfl  di:v.iniition  no- 
ted ?  the  anfwer  is,  That   iu   this   method,  the  iffecls 
of  fimilar   cxperimtnts  have  not   been  found  equally 
uniform  with  thofe  tried  in  the  above  mentioned  maa- 
,0       ner. 
PrccA' ticns      2.  "  In  this  operation  care  (liould  be  taken  to  (hake 
"'-■'"^'y     the  tube  immediately  after  the   nitrous  air  has  been 
■'^'^' thrown  into  it,  and  to  leave  it  at   rell  afterwards  for 
fonic  time;  other\\ire  the  refults  of  fimilar  experi.neuts 
are  far  from  being  alike.      It  is  alio   neCcdary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  holJing  the  meafure  or  the  eudiometer 
tube  with  the  hand,  which  is  wanner  than   the  water 
of  the  tub,  the  eljllic  fluid  undergoes  to.Tie  degree  of 
rarefaction,  fo  that  the  event  of  the  experiments  may 
often  be  rendered  precarious.      For  this  rcafon  the  in- 
flrtimeuts  iliould   be  held  only  with  the  extremities  of 
the  fingers  and  thumb  ;   and  before  the  door    of  the 
meafure  be  ihut,  or  the  point  of  the  fcale  on  the  eu- 
diometer tube  be   fixed,  thofe  inftruments   (hould  be 
left  a  fhort  time  by  themfelves,  keeping  the  hands  and 
breath  at  a  fulllcicnt  dillance  from  them." 

The  following  are  f<ime  particulars  neccffary  to  be 
•'"^"""'''■•'obferved  in  making  experimcr.ts  of  ihiikind. 
Tcd  iD  ex-         '•  When  refpirable  air  is  mixed  with  nitrous  air,  their 
H:'inicnt<   joint  hulk  is  diminiihed,  and  the  diminution  is  greater 
'.when  the  air  is  purer,  Cd'.ns Ji.irllus,  and  ince'cerja. 

2.  On  mixing  the  tv.o  airs  to;^ether  all  at  once,  the 
er.fuing  diminution  is  greater  than  if  the  fame  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  be  adJed  to  r.n  equal  quantity  of  refpi- 
rable air  at  different  times  :  end  lience  it  fcillows,  that 
the  C(uickcr  the  two  forts  of  elallic  fluids  are  mixed 
trgtthcr,  the  f;reater  is  the  diniinu'.ion,  and  contrary- 
wife. 

3.  Nitrous  air  of  diflerent  quality  occafions  a  diflc- 
Itnt  degree  of  diminution  with  nfpirable  air;  and 
till ri fore  care  fliould  be  taken  to  ufe  fueli  materials  as 
afi°ur<l  air  always  of  the  fame  quality.  'I'he  moil  pro- 
per fubflance  for  this  purpofe  is  very  pure  quickfilver; 
a  quartir  (fan  ounce,  or  even  I- fp,  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  will  produce  a  grer.t  deal 
of  nitrous  air,  which  is  always  of  the  fame  quality, 
provided  the  metal  be  always  ef  equal  purity  ;  but  with 
01  her  metal.:,  as  brafs,  copper,  S:c.  the  nitrous  air  made 
at  one  time  is  often  diflerent  from  that  made  at  ano- 
ther, and  therefore  occifions  a  greater  or  lefs  diminu- 
tion when  mixed  with  common  air  though  precifely  of 
the  fame  fort. 

4.  The  quality  of  nitrous  air  is  impaired  by  keep- 
ing, tfpecially  when  in  coiitail  with  water  ;  and  for 
tl.is  reafca  it  ought  to  be  prepared  frefli  every  two  or 
three  days. 

5.  In  performing  thcfc  experiments,  it  (hould  be 
carefully  rem.-.iked,  that  no  miftake  arife  from  heat  or 
tcld  ;  as  the  elaftic  fluids  are  eafily  contracted  or  ex- 
panded by  any  viiiation  of  temperature. 

6.  Though  the  grcateit  diminution  takes  place  im- 
irttliately  after  m.ixipg  the  refpirable  atid  nitrous  airs  lo- 
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gether,  efpecia!ly  when  they  are  agitated,  yet  they  con-   EmHome- 
tinuc  to  diminilh  a  little  {01  foiiie  time  after  ;  for  which         '"j 
rcafon  the  diminution  (liould  be  obferved  always  at  a         ' 
certain  time  after  the  mixture  is  made.    The  whole  pio- 
cefs  indeed  ought  always  to  be  performed  in  an  uniform 
manner,  otherwife  the  refults  will   be   frequently  very 
dilSmilar. 

7.  It  mud  be  remarked,  tint  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter w-hich  lies  contiguous  to  the  elallic  Huid  contained 
in  a  fmall  veflcl,  is  very  far  from  being  a  plane,  or  even 
from  being  always  of  a  fimilar  figure  in  the  fame  vefTel, 
on  account  of  the  attraftion  or  repulncii  between  the 
fubllance  of  the  glafs  and  water.  This  is  altered  by 
many  circumllances,  particularly  by  the  adhefion  of 
extraneous  bodies  ;  whence  it  is  very  improper  to  ufe 
common  open  phials  for  this  puipoie.  'A  e  mail  alfo 
take  Into  confideration  the  drops  cf  water  adhering  to 
the  fides  of  the  velTcl,  and  the  quality  of  the  water  In 
which  the  operation  is  performed. 

8.  In  cafe  the  experiment  is  to  take  up  fome  liouri, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  lall  diminution,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  notice,  by  a  good  barometer,  if  the  gravity  of 
the  atmofphere  has  fuffered  any  alteration  during  that 
time  ;  for  a  difference  in  its  prelfure  may  occafion  fome 
difference  in  the  refult  of  the  cxperimentE. 

9.  A  limple  apparatus  is  always  to  be  preferred  to 
a  more  complicated  one,  even  though  the  latter  (liould 
appear  to  have  fome  advantage  over  it  in  point  of  ac- 
curacy. Complex  machines  are  not  only  cxpcnfivc, 
and  fubjeft  to  be  er.fdy  put  out  of  order,  but  occafion 
frequent  miftakes,  on  account  of  the  operator  havino- 
ginerally  many  things  to  do  and  keep  in  proper  order  ; 
whence  it  is  eafy  to  ovcilook  fome  of  them. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  fource  of  of  the 
error  in  the  experiments  made  with  eudiometers  is  thefjiices  of' 
inequality  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  tube  by  which  ■=".'<"■  |" 
the  mixture  of  cladic  fluids  is  confined.  For  example,  f'". 
if  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  taken  near  the  apparatus  w-liere  JaJ^i-V^  * 
the  experiment  is  to  be  pei formed,  be  introduced  into 
a  long  tube  previoully  filled  and  inverted  iu  water,  fo 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  tube  may  be  20 
inches  higher  than  that  in  the  bafon,  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  will  then  be  found  to  occupy  a  confiderably 
larger  fpace  than  if  the  column  of  water  was  (horter ; 
becaufc  in  the  former  cafe  the  preffure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  partly  counterbalances  the  preffure  of  the 
atmofphere,  fo  that  the  latter  is  lefs  able  to  refiil  the 
elaftieity  of  the  confined  air.  The  difference  will  be 
much  greater  if  quickiilver  be  made  ufe  of  inilead  of 
water,  as  the  weight  of  that  fluid  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  water.  To  avoid  this,  it  has  been  directed  to 
manage  matters  fo  th.it  the  furface  of  the  fluid  o;i  the 
outfide  may  nearly  correfpond  with  that  in  the  iufide 
of  the  tube  ;  but  this  is  fometimes  impradlicable,  e- 
fpecially  where  quickfilver  is  uLd,  with  which  the  er- 
ror is  more  confiderable  than  with  water  :  in  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  we  mull  have  recourfe  to  calculation,  and 
deduce  the  real  quantity  of  elallic  fluid  from  the  ap- 
parent fpace  it  occupies  in  a  receiver,  which  is  partly 
filled  witii  it  and  partly  with  water  or  fome  other  grcfs 
fluid.  For  this  purpofe  it  mull  be  remembered,  tlia: 
the  fpaccs  into  which  air  ov  any  other  elallic  fluid  is  con- 
traced,  are  to  one  another  i:i  tiie  inverfe  ratio  of  the  pref- 
furcs  which  confine  tliefe  elallic  lluids:  heuce  the  fpacs 
occupied  by  a  quantit^^  of  elallic  fluid  j4  B,  (lig.  9.) 
D  confined 
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luiiome-  coiifincd  in  the  tube  yi  C  invertcJ  in  quickfilver,  and 
'"        filUa  u  ith  it  as  far  as  L\  is  to  llio  i'pace  which  the  f;imc 

*—'. quantity  of  fhiiJ  occupies  out  of  the  tube,  as  the  prcf- 

furc  wliich  arts  upon  it  when  out  of  the  tube  is  to  the 
ptefiuie  which  aiJts  upon  it  in  the  tube  ;  that  is,  as  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  to  the  fame  height  of  the  ba- 
ron'ictcr  d-jduSing  the  heit^ht  B  C  oi  the  quickiiWer 
ill  the  tube,  'i'hus,  fuppcfe  that  the  length  A  B  of 
the  tube  occupied  by  an  elallic  fiuid  is  three  inches, 
and  that  th;  leiigtii  B  C,  filled  with  quickfilver,  is  20 
inches  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  length  cf  the 
fame  tube,  which  the  far.e  quantity  of  elallic  fluid 
would  occupy  if  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  in  the 
bafon  was  brought  even  with  B,  viz  if  the  faid 
elaftic  fluid  was  only  acted  upon  by  the  prefTure  of  the 
atmofpherc.  Tiifi  ohferve  the  height  .f  the  barome- 
ter at  that  time,  which  fuj>pofe  to  be  30  inches ;  then 
fay.  As  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  to  the  fame 
liei'fht  deduAiiig  the  height  of  the  quickfilver  C  B  in 
the  inverted  tube  ^B;  fo  is  the  fpace  A B  \.o  the  real 

•     ,      v      •                                     ^X^o  -  20 
fpace  required;  that  is,  30  :  30  —  20  :  :  3  :- — 

3° 
=  I  :  fo  that  one  inch  is  the  length  of  the  tube  A  C 
which  the  quantity  of  tlalHc  fluM  A  B  would  occupy, 
if  the  furface  B  of  the  quickfilver  in  It  was  brought 
even  with  that  of  the  quickfilver  in  the  bafon.      Here, 
however,  we  mull  fuppofe  the  tube  A  C  to  be  perfect- 
ly cylindiical ;  otherwifc  the  calculation  would  become 
vei7   intricate  by  being  adapted  to   the  form   of  the 
vefTfl. 
Mr  Caver.-      VIII.  In  the  73d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
cliih's  eu-     aftlons,  we  have  an  account  of  a  new   eudionieter  by 
diomctcr.     jvir  Cavendifh.      He  prefers  the  Abbe  Fontana's  to  all 
the  reft  :   the  great  improvement  in  which  (he  fays)  is, 
that  as  the  tube  is  long  and  narrow,  an'd  the  orifice  of 
the  funnel  not  much  lefs  than  the  bore  of  the  tube, 
and   the  nieafure  made  to  deliver  its   contents  very- 
quick,  the  air  rifes  flowly  up  the  tube  in  one  continu- 
ed column  ;  fo  that  there  is  time  to  take  the  tube  off 
the  funnel,  and  to  fliakc  it  before  the  airs  come  quite 
into  contail  ;    by    which   means   the    diminution    is 
much  greater  and   more  certain  than  it  would  other- 
wife  be.     Thus,  if  equal  meafureaot  nitrous  and  com- 
mon air  are  mixed  together  in  this  manner,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will,  in  general,  be  ab^ut  one  meafure; 
but  if  the  airs  are  fullered  to  remain  in  contaft  about 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  before  they  are  fhaken,  the  bulk 
■will  hardly  be  lefs  than   one  meafure   and   one   fifth  ; 
and  it  will  be  very  different   according   to  the  length 
of  time  they  are   fufFcred   to  lemain   before  they  are 
fliakcn.      In  like  manner,  if,  through  any  fault  in  the 
apparatus,  the  air  rifes  in  bubbles,  as  in  that  cafe  it  is 
impoflible  to  fhake  the  lube  foon  enough,  the  diminu- 
tion is  always  lefs  than  it  ought  to  be.      Another  very 
confidcrable  advantage  arifing  fiom  the  method  of  mix- 
ing the  airs  juft  mentioned  is,  that  the  diminution  takes 
place  in  its  full  extent  almoll  Inftantly  ;  but  if  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  fome  titne  in  contaft  before  they 
are  fliakeu,  the  mixture  will   continue  diminiihing  for 
many  hours  afterwards. 
TUTiy  Fon        The  reafon  of  thefe  differences,  according  to  our 
tana's  me    author,  is,  that,  in  the   Abbe  Fontana's  method,  the 
th  d  ixcei-  ^vatjr  is  fliaken  biifldy  up  and  down  in  the  tube  while 
tlie  tell  lo    .1        ■  •    •  L         1  •  1  /■      11 

muth.  '""^  ^"^^         mixing  ;  by  wiueh  means  every  fmall  por- 

tioji  of  nitrous  air  mull  be  in  contaft  with  water  ei- 
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ther  at  the  ir.(\.iiit  it,  mixes  with  the  common  air,  or  at  Eu3io.-ne. 
leailimaiodialily  after  ;  and  it  feems  that  the  v.ater,  by        '"'    ^ 
abforbing  the  nitrous  acid  the  mo:nent   it  is  fovmed,         ' 
greatly  contributes  to   the  quicknefs  of  the   dimi.iu- 
tion,  as  well   as   to  the   quantity  of  it.     Hence  Mr  ,  ,   *' 
Cavendtih  was  induced  to  try  whether  the  diminution  ,^,^^,^,1^ 
would  not  be  more  certain  and  regular,  if  one  of  the,,iie  of  the 
airs   were  addi;d    to  the   other  (lowly   and    lu   fmall.iirsn.jwly 
bubbles,  the  velfel  being   kept   (baking  all   the  while  ;°J^''^<=°- 
that  the   mixture   was  made  :  and  on  trial  he  found 
that  this  method  fully  anfivercd  his  expectations. 

Tiie  apparatus  ufed  by  our  author  i;,  1 .  A  cylindrical  yj^  Caven- 
glafs  vtlfel  y/  ( fig.  I  o.),  with  brafs  caps  at  top  and  bot-  aift's  ap- 
tom.     To  the    upper  cap   a  brafs  cock  D  is   fitted  :  •  ari-.tus  de- 
the  bottom  cap  is  open,  but  made  to  fit  clofe  into  tlie''^'''^^'- 
bvafs  fackct  Dd,  and  is  fixed  into  it  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  a  bayonet  is  on  a  muflcet.     This  fockct  has  a 
fmall  hole  E  in  its  bottom,  and  is  failened  to  the  board 
of  the  tub  by  the  bent  brafs  FfC,  in  fuch  a  mmiier 
that  I,  the  top  of  the  cock,  may  be  about  half  an  inch 
under  water  :   confequently,  if   the  virlTel  A  is  pljced 
in  its  focket  with  any  quantity  of  air   in  it,  and  the 
cock  is  then  opened,  the  air  will  run  out  by  the  cock  ; 
but  will  do  fo  very  flowly,  as   it  can  efcape  no  fafter 
than  the  water  can  enter  by  the  fmall  hole  E  to  fup- 
ply  its  place. 

2.  Befides  this  veflel,  there  are  three  glafs  bottles 
like  M,  fig.  I !.  having  each  a  flat  bral's  cap  at  botlom 
to  m-tike  it  ftand  fteady,  and  a  ring  at  top  to  fufpcnd 
it  ;  alfo  fome  glafs  mcafurts  of  different  fizes,  as  B 
fig.  1 2.  having  a  fiat  brafs  cap  at  bottom  with  a  wood- 
en handle.  Thefe  are  filled  with  the  air  to  be  mea- 
fured,  then  fet  upon  the  brafs  knob  C  fitted  to  the 
board  of  the  tub  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  which 
drives  out  fome  of  the  air,  leaving  only  the  proper 
quantity.  27 

In  mixing  the  airs  together,  our  author  commonly  Hi- metlisd 
adds  the  refpirable  flowly  to  the  nitrous;  to  do  wliich,  a°f  ny>-'"^ 
proper  quantity  of  nitrous  ga.i  is  put  into  the  bottle  AT,  ^^  '"^' 
by  means  of  one  of  the  meatures  already  delcribed,  and 
another  quantity  of  refpirable  air  is  put  into  the  vef- 
fel  A,  by  firft  filling  it  with  this  air,  and  then  putting 
it  on  the  knob  C,  as  was  done  by  the  meafure  ;  after 
which  the  vcffel  A  is  fixed  in  the  focket,  and  the 
bottle  j1/ placed  with  its  moulh  over  the  cock.  Tlie  j-j 
quantities  of  air  made  ufc  of,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  mixture,  are  determined  by  weighing  the  vefftls 
under  water  in  the  following  manner.  From  one  end 
of  a  bi^lance,  placed  in  fuch  a  maimer  as  to  hsng  over 
the  tub  of  water,  a  forked  wire  is  iufpcnded,  to  each 
end  of  which  fork  is  fixed  a  fine  copper  wire  ;  and  in 
trying  the  experiment,  the  vefi'cl  A,  with  the  refpirable 
air  in  it,  is  firll  weighed  by  fufpending  it  from  one  of 
thofe  copper  wires,  fo  that  it  may  remain  entirely  un- 
der water.  The  bottle  M,  with  the  proper  quantity 
of  nitrous  air  in  it,  is  then  hung  in  the  fame  manner 
on  the  other  wire,  and  the  weight  of  both  together 
determined.  The  air  is  then  let  out  of  the  vcfftl  A 
into  the  bottle  M,  and  the  weight  of  both  vtffels  to- 
gether found  a  fecond  time  ;  by  which  we  know  the 
diminution  of  bulk  the  airs  fuffcr  on  being  mixed- 
LalUy,  the  bottle  M  is  taken  off,  and  the  veffel  A 
weighed  again  by  itfelf,  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
refpirable  air  made  ufe  of.  It  is  needlels  to  uetennine 
the  tpantity  of  nitrous  air  by  weiglicj  beeauie,  <ts  tiia 

quantity 
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quantity  ufcd  is  always  fufllclcnt  to  produce  a  full  di- 
minution, a  fmall  dilTerence  therein  makes  no  fciifible 
one  in  the  diminution.  No  fciili'ole  error  can  arifc 
from  any  difference  in  the  f))ecilic  gravity  of  the  air; 
for  the  thing  found  by  weighing  the  vefl'el  is  the  dif- 
ference of  weight  of  the  included  air  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  ;  whicii,  as  air  is  no  lefs  than  800  times 
lighter  than  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  included 
air.  A  common  balance  is  not  convenient  for  weigh- 
ing the  bottles  under  water,  without  fomc  addition  to 
it  :  for  the  lower  the  velTel  of  air  finks  under  water,  the 
more  the  air  is  comprefled  ;  which  makes  the  veflTel 
heavier,  and  thereby  caufes  that  end  of  the  beam  to 
preponderate.  Hence  we  muft  either  have  the  index 
placed  below  the  beam,  as  in  many  tffay-balances  ;  or 
by  fome  other  means  remove  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  beam  fo  much  below  the  centre  of  fufpenfion,  as 
to  make  the  balance  vibrate,  notwithftanding  the  ten- 
dency which  the  compreffibility  of  the  air  in  the  vef- 
fcls  has  to  prevent  it. 

In  this  mannerof  determining  the  quantities  of  the  air 
by  weight,  care  muft  be  taken  to  proportion  the  lengths 
of  the  copper  wires  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furtace 
of  the  water  in  A  and  M  fliall  be  on  the  fame  level, 
when  both  have  the  ufual  quantity  of  air  in  them  ;  as 
otherw  ifc  fome  en-ors  will  arife  from  the  air  being  more 
comprefTcd  in  one  than  the  other.  This  precaution, 
indeed,  does  not  entirely  take  away  tlie  error,  as  the 
level  of  the  water  in  M  is  not  the  fame  after  the  airs 
are  rraxed  that  it  was  before  ;  but  in  vefl'els  of  the  fize 
ufed  by  our  author,  this  error  could  never  be  equal  to 
the  joodth  part  of  the  whole;  which  therefore  is  quite 
inconfiderable:  but  even  if  it  was  much  greater,  it  could 
be  of  no  confequence,  as  it  would  always  be  the  fame 
in  trying  the  fame  kind  of  air. 

The  vcflcl  y/(fig.  ic),  ufed  in  thefe  experiments,  holds 
282  gvalns  of  water,  and  is  the  quantity  denominated  one 
mtafure  by  our  author.  'I'here  are  three  bottles  for  ma- 
king the  mixture,  with  ameafure  5  (fig.  12.)  for  the  ni- 
trous air  adapted  to  each.  The  lirlt  of  thefe  holds  three 
meafurcs,  and  the  correfpcnding  meafiire  one  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  former  meafure ;  the  fecond  bottle  holds  fix, 
and  the  correfjionding  meafure  24^;  the  third  holds  12, 
and  the  correfponding  meafure  five.  The  firtl  bottle  and 
mrafiMC  are  made  ufe  of  in  tr^in;,'  common  air,  and  the 
others  for  the  dephlogiftlcated  or  purer  kinds.  As  the 
fame  quantity  of  rcfpirable  air  is  always  made  ufe  of, 
I J  meafure  of  nitrous  air  is  adi'ed  to  one  of  the  com- 
mon atmofpherical  kind  j  and  in  trying  very  pure  de- 
phlogillicated  air.  five  meafures  of  the  nitrous  kind  are 
made  ufe  of;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  there 
18  no  kind  of  air  fo  pure  as  to  require  a  greater  (juan- 
tity  of  nitrous  air.  The  way  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  a  fnfficient  quantity  of  nitrous  air  lias  been  ad- 
ded, is  to  obferve  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  ;  for  if  that 
is  not  lefs  th?n  one  meafure,  that  is,  than  the  rcfpirable 
air  alone,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  quantity  of  nitrous  air  is 
fulTicicnt.  or  that  it  will  produce  the  proper  diminu- 
tion, unlefs  it  be  very  impure.  It  muft  be  cbferved, 
Jiowever,  that  though  the  quantity  of  refpinible  air 
will  always  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  being  put  in  by  mea- 
fure, yet  the  obfervtd  diminution  will  commonly  require 
fnme  contflion.  For  cxarr.ple,  fuppofe  that  the  ob- 
fetved  diminution  w:s  2.353  mcalures,  and  that  the 
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quantity  of  refplrable   air  was  found  to  be  .9"? ;  of  a  Eudiome- 
meafure  ;  then  the  obferved  diminution  muft  be  increa-        ^''• 
fed  by  .035,  in  order  to  have  the  true  diminution,   or         ''~~^ 
that  which  would  havj  been  produced  if  the  refpirable 
air  made  ufe  of  had  been  cxaitly  one  meafure  ;  whence 
the  true  diminution  is  2.388. 

In  weighing  common  air,  our  author  fomcwhat 
abridges  the  procefs  above  defcribed.  He  does  not 
weigh  the  velTcl  A,  but  only  the  bottle  M  with  the  ni- 
trous air  in  It  ;  then  mixes  the  airs,  and  again  weighs 
the  fame  bottle  with  the  mixture  In  it,  and  finds  the 
increafe  of  weight  ;  whicli  added  to  one  meafure,  is 
very  nearly  the  true  diminution  whether  the  quantity 
of  common  air  made  ufe  of  was  a  little  more  or  a  little 
lefs  than  one  meafure.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  as 
the  diminution  produced  by  the  mixture  of  common 
and  nitrous  air  is  only  a  little  greater  than  the  bulk  of 
the  common  air,  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  will  be  vety 
nearly  the  fame  whether  the  bulk  of  the  common  air 
be  a  little  greater  or  a  little  kls  than  one  meafure.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  quantity  of  common 
air  made  ufe  of  is  exadtly  one  meafure,  and  that  the 
diminution  of  bulk  on  mixing  is  1.08  of  a  meafure  ; 
then  mult  the  increafe  of  the  weight  of  the  bottle  M, 
on  adding  the  common  air,  be  .08  of  a  meafiue.  I,et 
us  next  fuppofe  that  the  quantity  of  common  air  made 
ufe  of  is  1.02  of  a  meafure;   then  will  the  diminution, 

1.02 
on  adding  the  nitrous  air,  be  i.o8-j--^ or  i.ioi6  of 

a  meafure  ;  and  confequently  the  increafe  of  the 
weight  of  the  bottle  M  will  be  1.1016 — i.c2,  or 
.0S16  of  a  meafure,  almoft  exadly  the  fame  as  if  prc- 
cifely  one  meafure  of  common  air  had  been  made  ufe  of. 

The  lame  bottle  is  made  ufe  of,  viz.  that  which  '^\ 
holds  three  meafures,  when  the  nitrous  is  added  to  the^^*'*'''"^ 
rcfpirable  air.  In  this  experiment  the  bottle  M  is  firft  lo'the're- ' 
weighed  without  any  air  in  it,  and  then  weighed  again  Tpirable. 
when  full  of  refpirable  air,  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  made  ufe  of.  The  nitrous  air  is  then  put  in- 
to the  veflel  A,  and  weighed  together  with  the  bottle  ^If; 
after  which,  having  mixed  them  together,  the  diminu- 
tion takes  place,  and  they  are  weighed  again,  in  order 
to  difcover  its  quantity.  In  this  method  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  is' neceflary  than  In  the  former. 
In  the  firll  method,  It  was  found  that  the  diminution 
was  fcarce  fenfibly  lefs  when  one  meafure  of  nitrous  air 
was  ufed  than  with  a  much  larger  quantity  ;  fo  thst 
one  meafure  may  be  accounted  fully  fu:  cient.  Our 
author,  however,  rhofe  to  employ  ij  mtafure,  left 
the  nitrous  air  (hculd  be  impure.  There  was  no  fcn- 
fible  diminution  whether  the  orifice  of  the  vcflVl  A 
opening  into  the  bottle  il/was  ^Vt'i  or  ith  of  an  inch; 
that  IS,  whether  the  air  efcaped  in  fmall  or  large  bub- 
bles:  the  diminution  was  rst'hcr  greater  when  the  bottle 
was  Ihaken  briikly  than  otherwife  ;  but  all  tlie  differ- 
ence that  could  be  perceived  between  thefe  two  me- 
thods of  /haking  did  not  exceed  .ci  of  a  meafure. 
The  diminution,  however,  was  remarkably  kfs  when 
the  bottle  was  not  fliaken  at  all ;  being  at  firft  only 
0.9  ;  in  about  three  minutes  it  increafed  to  0.93  ;  and 
after  being  fiiaken  for  about  a  minute,  it  increafed  to 
0.99  ;  but  when  gently  fhaken  at  lirft,'  the  diminution 
was  I.c8  on  mixing,  and  did  not  fenfibly  increafe  after 
that  time.  Some  difference  was  found  to  arife  from  the 
length  of  time  the  air  took  up  in  palling  from  one  vcffel 
D  3  40 
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to  anollicr.  Wlicn  it  took  up  f  o  fccontls,  for  inflance,  in 
puffing  from  tlie  one  buttle  intolhc  other,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  5  hur.Jredlli-parls  more  than  wlien  it  took  up 
only  22  feconds,  and  about  2  hundredth-parts  more  than 
whin  it  took  up  45  feconds;  but  at  other  times  the  difTe- 
lencc  waslefs.  As  the  hole  in  the  plate  Di/,  however,  was 
always  the  fame  in  our  author's  experiments,  the  time  ta- 
ken up  by  the  air  in  pafTmg  from  one  vefTel  into  tiie  other 
varied'  fo  little  that  no  perceptible  difference  couU  arife 
from  that  caufe.  A  greater  difference  arofe  from  the 
fize  of  the  bottles  uiid  quality  of  the  water  made  ufc 
cf.  When  the  fmall  bottle,  holding  three  meafjres,  was 
ufed.  and  filled  with  dillilled  water,  the  dimlnulion 
of  common  air  was  ufually  1.08  ;  but  when  the  bottle 
was  filled  with  wattr  from  the  tub,  it  was  .05  Itfs.  U- 
fing  the  bottle  which  held  12  meafures,  and  filled  with 
diftillcd  water,  the  diminution  was  about  i.ij;  and 
with  the  fame  bottle  filled  with  water  from  the  tub  it 
was  ufually  108.  "  The  reafon  of  this  (fays  Mr 
Cavenjifn)  is,  that  water  has  the  power  of  abforblng  a 
fmall  quantity  of  nitrous  air;  and  the  more  dephlogilli- 
catcd  the  water  is,  the  more  of  this  air  it  can  abforb. 
If  the  water  is  of  fuch  a  nature  alio  as  to  froth  or  form 
hubbies  on  letting  in  the  common  air,  the  diminution 
is  remarkably  Icfs  than  in  other  water.  In  general  the 
diminution  was  nearly  as  great  with  rain  as  with  di- 
flilled  water  ;  but  fometimcs  the  former  would  froth  a 
frood  deal  :  in  wliich  cafe  it  was  no  better  than  water 
fouled  with  oak-fhavings.  This  difference  of  diminu- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  water,  is  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  and  ftems  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  un- 
certainty in  trying  the  purity  of  the  air ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  this  method,  being  equally  great 
in  that  of  Fontana's.  In  his  method  indeed  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  water  be  difpofed  to  froth 
or  not  ;  but  this  is  no  great  advantage,  as  it  is  eafv  to 
find  water  which  v.mU  not  froth;  though  it  (hows  plain- 
ly liow  little  any  of  the  experiments  hitherto  made  on 
the  purity  of  air  can  be  depended  upon."  The  belt 
method  of  obviating  this  inconvenience  is  to  be  always 
careful  to  ufe  the  fame  kind  of  water  :  our  author  al- 
ways made  ufe  of  dirtilled  water;  but  found  that  even 
this  was  fometimes  endowed  with  a  greater  power  of 
r.bforbing  nitrous  air  than  at  others  :  and  with  a 
view  to  remedy  this,  he  made  the  following  experi- 
ment. Some  diilillid  water  being  purged  of  its  air  by 
boiling,  one  part  was  kept  for  a  .week  in  a  bottle 
with  dephlogillicated  air,  and  frequently  fhaken  ;  the 
other  part  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  phlo- 
gi'.licated  air.  By  a  mean  of  three  different  trials  the 
left  of  common  air  tried  with  the  firft  of  thefe  waters 
was  i-Ij9  ;  the  diminution  fuffercd  by  fhaking  nitrous 
air  in  it  for  two  fecoiid?  being  about  0.285.  The  tell 
of  the  fame  air  tried  with  the  other  water  was  1.054, 
and  the  diminution  by  nitrous  air  only  0.09  ;  the  heat 
of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  of  the  dillilled  waters  be- 
ing 45=^.  The  heat  of  the  water  in  the  tub  and  the 
dillilled  waters  was  then  raifed  to  67'  ;  when  the  left 
of  the  fame  air  tried  by  the  firll  water  was  i.ioo,  and 
by  the  latter  1.044;  the  diminution  of  nitrous  air  with 
the  firft  water  being  0.235;  by  the  latter  o.c8g.  Hence 
it  might  feem  that  the  obfervcd  tell  ought  to  be  cor- 
refled  by  the  fubtiatlion  of  V^ths  of  the  diminution 
vhich  nitrous  air  fuffers  by  being  fiiaken  in  the  water, 
and  adding  002  for  every  three  degrees  of  Leatabovc  cj 
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but   though    this  corrcftion    will    undoubtedly  dimi-    r.u^.iaau 
nilli  the  error,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  not  by  any        "■'• 
means  take  it  away  entirely  ;  and   fiom    fome  circum-         '  "" 
ftanccs  it  appears  that  dillilled  water  polfeffcs  a  proper- 
ty oi  abforbing  different  quantities  of  nitrous  air  inde- 
pendent of  its  heat,  ^i 

In  the  fecond  method,   viz..   when  the  nitrous  acid  is  Why  the 
added  to  the  common  air,  the  diminution  is   confider- ^'"''""""' 
ably  lefs  than  in  the  other;  the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  jij^'i'i^^J  ° 
when  nitrous  and  common  air  are  mixed  to;^ether,   the  is  ad.lcd  t« 
former    is  deprived   of  part   of  its   phlogillon,  and  istl^etcfpi- 
thereby  converted  into  phlogillicated  nitrous  acid,  and'*'^*'^" 
in  that  (late  is  abfoibed  by  the  water  ;   befides  that  the 
common  air  is  plilogillii-ated,  and  thereby  diminilhed  :  ■— 

fo  that  the  whole  diminution  on  mi.\!ng  is  equ;d  to  the  H 

bulk  ('f  nitrous  air  which  is  turned  into  acid,  added  to 
the  diminution  which  the  common  air  fuffers  bv  being 
phlogillicated.  Now  it  appears,  that  when  a  fmall 
quantity  of  nitrous  air  comes  in  contadl  with  a  large 
one  of  common  air,  the  former  is  more  completely  de- 
prived of  its  -phlogillon,  and  abforbcd  by  the  w-ater  in 
a  more  dephlogillicated  Hate  than  when  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  common  air  comes  into  contaft  with  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrous  :  in  the  fecond  method,  therefore, 
where  fmall  portions  of  nitrous  air  come  in  contaiSt  with 
a  large  quantity  of  common  air,  the  former,  as  has 
been  jull  obfcrved,  is  more  deprived  of  its  phlogillon  ; 
and  therefore  a  fmaller  qumtity  of  it  is  required  to 
phlogifticate  the  common  air  th.m  in  the  former  method, 
where  fmall  portions  of  common  air  come  in  contact 
with  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  air  ;  fo  that  a  lefs  quan- 
tity of  the  nitrous  air  is  abforted  in  the  fecond  method 
than  in  the  iiril.  The  common  air  moll  probably  fuf- 
fers an  equal  diminution  in  both  cafes. 

Another  proof  that  a   fmaller   quantity  of  nitrous 
air  is  required  in  this  method  than  the   former  is,  that 
if  common   air  be  mixed    with  a  quantity  of  nitrous 
air  not  fufBcient   to  phlogiilicate  it,  the  mixture  will 
be  more  phlogillicated  if  the  nitrous  be  added  lluwly  to 
the  common  air  without  being  in  contaft  with  water  ; 
the  mixture  will  be  found  to  be  (lill  more  phlogillicated 
than  in  the  fecond  method  where  the   two  airs  are  in 
contadl  with  water  at  the  time  of  mixing.     The  final         ^j 
refult  of  Mr  Cavendifh's  experiments  on  this  fubjedl  is,  Conclufi. 
that  nitrous  air  ufed  in  the  firft  method  docs  not  phlo-^™"'  ^' 
giUicate  common  air  more  than    three- fourths   of  the      g-. 
fame  quantity  ufed  in  the  fecond  way;  and  not  fo  muchmcnts. 
as  one  half  of  the  quantity  ufed  in   the  third  way,   viz. 
by  adding  the  nitrous  air  fiowly  to  the  other,   without 
beint:  in  contstl  with  water. 

With  refpedl;  to  the  quality  of  nitrous   air   ufed   inofihed: 
thefe  experiments,  our  author  obferves  that  it  may  vary  ft:rei;t  pn 
in  two  rcfpefts.      1.   In  purity  ;  that  is,  in  being  morelerties  oi 
or  lefs  mixed  with  phlogillicated  or   other  air.      2.   In"'"'"''**' 
two  parcels  of  equally  pure  air,  it  is  polTible  that  one  par- 
cel may  contain  more  phlogillon   than  the  other.     A 
difference  in  the    ftcond  refpeft  will  caufe  an  error  in 
the  left,  ia  whatever  proportion  it  be  mixed  with  the  re- 
fpirableair;  but  if  it  differs  in  the  fird  refpctl,  it  will 
fcarcely  caufe  any  error  unlcfs  it  be   uncommonly  inv 
pure;  provided  care  is  taken  to  ufe  a  quantity  fnfficicnt 
to  make  a  full  diminution.      It  muft  be  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  nitrous  air  be  mixed  with  fixed  air,  an 
error  will  be  occafioncd,  becaufe  part   of  the   latter  is 
abforbcd  while  the  tcft  is  trying  ;  but  this  will  hardly 
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f.e-  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  eitlier  the   metal  from   which   i:  is 
'•      procured  be  covered  with  rud,   or   unlefs  the  water  in 
"•"    which  it  is  received  contala  much  calcareous  earth  fuf- 
pended  by  fixed  air  ;   as  in  that  cafe,  if  any  of  the  ni- 
trous acid  comes  over  *  ith  the  air,  it  will  dilToIvc  the 
calcareous  earth,  and  feparate  fome  fi>:ed  air. 

To  determine  whether  it  be  pofTible  for  nitrous  air  to 
cificr  in  the  fecond  refptcl,  our  author  procured  fome 
from  qulckfilver,  copper,  brafs,  and  iron  :  in  m:i'iing 
experiments  with  which,  he  found  that  t!ie  difference  be- 
tween the  tcfts  tried  with  the  three  firil  kiuds  of  a;r  was 
not  greater  than  what  mikjht  proceed  from  the  error  of 
the  experiment ;  but  thofe  with  the  air  from  iron  .015 
greater  than  the  reft.  Trom  other  experiments  it  ap- 
peared that  the  nitrous  air'from  iron  was  not  only  more 
impure  than  that  from  other  metals,  but  that  the  pure 
poitijn  it  contained  had  lefs  phlogidon  in  it  than  that 
from  copper  or  quickfilver.  lie  \i  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  copper  affords  nitrous  air  futBciently  pure  for 
experiments  of  this  kind  without  having  recourfe  to 
taiickfilver,  as  Mr  Cavallo  advlfcs. 

In  fome  of  his  experiments,  Mr  Cavendifh  had  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  a  larger  apparatus,  which  is  rcprcfented 
fig.  13.  y/ reprefenls  a  bottle  containing  nitrous  air  in- 
verted into  the  tub  of  water  DE.  B  is  a  bottle  fitted 
with  a  bent  glafs  tube  C.  This  bottle  is  to  be  filled 
with  common  air  without  any  water,  and  is  fiiil  flight- 
ly  warmed  by  the  hand  :  the  end  of  the  glafs  tube  is 
then  put  into  the  bottle  of  nitrous  air  as  repri-fented  in 
the  figure.  As  the  bottle  B  cools,  a  little  nitrous  air 
tuns  into  it,  which  inftantly  lofes  its  cladicity  in  con- 
fequence  ofcominT  into  contact  with  the atmofpherical 
Rir.  This  conJenfation  occafions  an  influx  of  frefli  ni- 
trous air,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  exhaufted.  By 
this  means  the  nitrous  air  is  added  (lowly  to  the  other 
v.'ithout  coming  into  contaA  with  water,  till  the  whole 
of  it  lias  run  out  from  the  bottle  ^  into  B;  after  which 
the  water  flows  ia  to  fupply  the  vacancy  occafioned  by 
the  diminution. 

F.UDOSIA,  (Athenia,  befoc  her  conveifion  to 
Chritlianity)i  a  celebrated  lady,  the  daughter  of  Leon- 
tius,  philofopher  of  Athens  ;  who  gave  her  fuch  a 
learned  education,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  her  only  a 
Imall  legacy,  faying  file  was  capable  to  make  her  own 
fortune:  but  pleading  at  Athens  without  fuccefs  againfl 
her  two  brothers,  for  a  fliarc  in  her  father's  etlate,  flie 
carried  her  caufe  pcrfonally  by  appeal  to  Conllanti- 
iiople;  recommended  herfclf  to  Putcheria,  the  fifter  of 
the  emperor  Theodofius  the  younger;  embraced  Chri- 
illanity,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudof.a,  and 
loon  after  married  to  the  emperor,  'iheir  union  lafted 
a  confiderable  time:  but  a  difitrence  at  lafl  taking 
place,  on  account  of  the  emperor's  jealoufy  excited  by 
Chryfapius  the  eunuch,  fhe  retired  to  Jcrufalem,  where 
Ihe  fpent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  church- 
es and  in  reheving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that  fhe 
did  not  return  thence  till  after  the  cmpttor's  death  : 
but  Cave  tells  us,  that  fl>e  was  reconciled  to  him,  re- 
turned to  Conftantinoplc,  and  continued  with  him  till 
his  death  ;  after  which  fhe  went  again  to  Palcftine, 
^  where  fhe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  pious 
works.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du- 
pin; or  459,  according  to  Cave:  the  latter  obferves, 
that  on  her  death- bed  fhe  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which 
-flic  declaied  herfclf  entirely  free  from  any  Ilains  of  un- 
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chsflity.      Sl.c  was  the  author  of  a  paraphrafc  on  the  EuJ)xiani 
eight  tirft  books  cf  the  Old  Teflament  in  heroic  vtrfe;  II 

and  cf  a  p-eat  number  of  poemj,  which  are  loll.  ^lA'in.  ^ 

EUDOXIANS,  a  party  or  feft  of  iicretics  in  the  '~j 
fourth  century,  fo  denominated  from  their  leader  Eu- 
doxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Conftantinople,  a 
great  defender  of  the  Arian  doftrine.  The  Eudoxi- 
ans  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  Euno- 
mians,  maintaining,  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of 
iiothing;  that  he  had  a  will  diflinft  and  different  from 
tint  of  the  Father,  &c. 

EVE.     See  Vigil. 

Eve,  the  mother  of  all  mankind;  who  being  deluded 
by  the  ferpent,  occafioned  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal 
coiifequeiicej.     See  Ad.am. 

EVELYN  (John),  a  mod  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father,  in  1620.  After  making 
llie  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Engjland  about  the 
year  1651,  and  lived  very  retired  at  his  rural  retreat. 
Say's  Couit,  near  Deptfoid  in  Kent;  where  his  difgutl 
at  the  violcnc;  and  confufion  of  the  times  operated  io 
far  upon  his  fludious  difpofiiion,  that  he  actually  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  cllablilhing  a  kind  of  colkge 
for  pcrfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where  they 
might  afTociate  together  without  care  or  interruption. 
It  was  owing  to  Mr  Evelyn's  gratitude  to  the  place 
of  his  education,  that  Oxford  became  potTefred  of  the 
famous  iVrundclian  marbles  ;  which  he  perfuaded  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard  to  beftow  on  that  univerfity. 
He  was  very  afTiduoiis  in  tranfmitting  to  the  royal  fo- 
cicty  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  inquiries; 
and  ufed  humbly  to  llyle  himfelf  «/>;&ni'fr  in  the  feriike. 
When  the  number  of  books  he  publillied  is  confidered, 
the  many  he  left  behind  him  untinifhed  and  unpublifh- 
ed,  and  the  variety  of  fubjedts  on  which  he  employed 
his  time,  his  induftry  and  application  are  aflonifhing. 
♦'  His  life  (fays  the  honourable  Mr  Walpole)  was  a 
courfe  of  inquiry,  liudy,  curiolity,  inftrucliun,  and  be- 
nevolence. The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  mimic 
labours  of  the  creature,  were  all  objedts  of  liis  purfuit. 
He  unfolded  the  pcrfcftionsof  the  one,  and  afTilfed  the 
imperfections  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  examina- 
tion ;  was  a  courtier  tliat  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for 
him  to  countenance  ;  and  was  really  the  laighboiir  of 
the  Gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have 
been  the  better  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  firil  pro- 
moters of  the  royal  focitty,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  indigent,  and  peculiarly  fcrviccable  to  the  lettered 
world;  for,  befides  his  writings  and  difcoveries,  he  ob- 
tained the  Arundelian  marbles  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  Arundelian  library  for  the  royal  fociety: 
nor  is  it  t!ic  leall  part  of  his  praife,  that  he  who  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  erection  of  a  philolophic  col- 
lege for  retired  and  fpeculative  pcrfons,  had  tiie  lu)oelly 
to  write  in  defence  of  adive  hfe  againfl  Sir  George 
Mackenzi.'s  E.Tay  on  Solitude.  He  kaew  that  retire- 
ment in  his  own  hands  was  induftry  and  benefit  to  man- 
kind ;  but  in  thofe  of  others,  lazinefs  and  inutility." 
There  z\t  five  fmall  prints  of  this  gentleman's  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  drawn  and  etched  by  him  ;  ?nd 
among  h:s  publilhed  works  are,  I.  A  Charadter  of 
England;  2.  The  Stale  of  France;  3.  An  EfTay  on 
the  bill  book  i;f  Lucreiiue  De  rtium  tialura;  4.  The 
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Hwnrrtu*  Frencli  gardener;  5.  A  Pancj)Tic  on  KInp  Charles  II's 

II  coronation  ;  6.  Fumijn_jiim,  or  the  inconveniences   of 

Eu-ene     ^^^^  ^j^  j^j  fmokc  ot'  London  diffipatcd  ;   7.  The  Hi- 

^~"^'  ftury  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper;  8.  A  parallel 

between  the  ancient  archltcctuic  and  the  modern  ;  9. 

Sylva.ora  dllcourfc  of  fort  ft- trees;  and  fcveral  others. 

This  amiable  fjentlcman  died,  full  of  aj^e  and  honour, 

in  1706.      His  fon  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1654,  dllHn- 

giiiflied  himftlf  by  his  elegant  tnmflations  and  poems: 

He  was  one  of  the   commHTioncrs  of  the  revenue  in 

Ireland:  but  died  early  in  life,  in  1698. 

EVEIKJETES,  a  firname  fignifylng  bcmfa&or,  gi- 
ven to  I'hillp  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Antlgonus  Dofon, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given 
to  the  kings  of  Suiu  and  Pontus,  and  we  often  fee 
among  the  former  an  Alexander  Evergctes,  and  among 
the  latter  a  MItluldatcs  EvergUes.  Some  of  the  P>.o- 
man  cripciors  alfo  claimed  that  epithet  of  Benevolent 
and  Humane. 

EVERCJREEN,  in  gardening,  a  fpecles  of  peren- 
nials, which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &c.  all  the 
year  :  fuch  are  hollies,  pliillyreas,  lauriilinufes,  bays, 
jines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  &;c. 

EVERLASTING  PEA.     See  Lvthyrus. 

EVES-DROPPERS.      See  E.ii'Es-Drop[iers. 

EVESHAM,  or  EvESHOLM,  commonly  called  E- 
Jam,  a  town  of  Worcellerlhire,  feated  on  a  gentle  afcent 
from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches.  It  is  95  miles  from  London,  14  miles 
from  Worcefter,  and  has  a  harbour  for  barges.  It  is 
an  old  borough,  reckoned  the  fecond  in  the  county  ; 
and  fends  two  members  to  patliament.  It  had  for- 
merly an  abbey  with  a  mitred  abbot ;  whic'i  abbey  w  hen 
ftanding  was  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  (lately  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  till 
king  James  I.  at  the  requeft  of  his  fon  Prince  Henry, 
gave  It  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  12  capital 
burgeffes,  a  recorder,  and  chamberlain,  who  are  all  of 
the  common  council,  with  24  other  burgeffes  called 
affiftants.  Four  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor  for 
the  time  being,  arc  juftices  of  the  peace;  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  gaol  delivery,  for  all  offences  in 
the  corporation,  except  high  tieafon  ;  and  the  corpo- 
ration has  power  to  117  and  execute  felons  within  the 
borough.  Here  are  two  pariih-churches ;  but  the 
bells  of  both  have  been  removed  to  a  beautiful  old  tower 
which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  This  town  is 
noted  for  the  great  vlttory  obtained  near  it  by  Prince  Ed- 
ward, afterwards  King  Edward  I.  over  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  the  great  earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  There  is  an  open  profpeft  from  hence  of  the 
fpacious  valley  called  the  mile  of  Evtjham  or  •vak  of 
Clouctjler,  which  fo  abounds  with  the  bed  of  corn,  as 
well  as  pailure  for  (heep,  that  it  Is  reckoned  the  gra- 
nary of  all  thefe  parts.  Tiie  vale  runs  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  from  Tewkeihury  to  PerHiore, 
and  to  Stiatford  in  Warwickihire,  and  the  river  is  fo 
far  navigable.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs. 
The  market-houfe  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby  has  its 
upper  apartments  ufed  by  the  corporation  for  a  leffions- 
houle,  and  formerly  for  the  affixes  of  the  county.  There 
are  confiderable  garden-grounds  around  the  place,  the 
produce  of  which  fupplies  the  adjacent  towns. 

EUGENE  (Francis),  prince  of  Savoy,  defcended 
from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  houfe 
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of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the  EuPcnia 
Sivlfs  and  Gtifons,  governor  of  Champagne,  and  carl  II 
of  Soiffons,  was  bor:i  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  to  whom 
he  became  afterwards  fo  foi-mldable  an  enemy,  thought 
him  fo  unprom-fing  a  youth,  that  he  refufed  him  pre- 
ferment both  in  the  church  and  the  Rate,  thinking  him 
too  much  addicted  to  pleafure  to  be  \ifeful  in  <  Ither. 
Prince  Eugene,  in  difgull,  quilted  Prance  ;  aiil,  reti- 
ring to  Vienna,  devoted  hirafelf  to  the  imperi.-il  lemce. 
The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Tuiks  afforded 
the  firft  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  talents  ; 
and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  ilep  in  his  advance- 
ment to  the  higheil  offices  In  the  army.  He  gave 
the  Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Z-nta  ;  commanded 
the  German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  marfhal 
Vilkroy  in  every  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him 
prii'oner.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  his  cam- 
paigns; but  prince  Eugene  dillinguilhed  himfclf  great- 
ly, when  the  emperor  and  queen  Anne  united  agalnft 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  1736;  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
modefty  and  liberality,  as  for  his  abilities  in  the  field 
and  the  cabinet. 

EUGENI.A,  the  yamboo:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  19th  or- 
der, Hifpirtdeic.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite,  fuperior; 
the  petals  four;  the  fruit  a  monofpermous  quadrangu- 
lar plum.  There  are  two  fpecles,  both  natives  of  the 
hot  parts  of  Afia.  They  rife  from  20  to  30  feet  high; 
and  bear  plum-ffiaped  fruit,  inclofing  one  nut.  They 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  countr)',  unlcfs  they  are 
conllantly  kept  in  a  ftove- 

EVICTION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  recovery  of  lands  or 
tenements  by  law. 

EVIDENCE,  that  perception  of  truth  which  arifes 
either  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fcnfes  or  from  an  in- 
duftion  of  reafon. 

Evidence,  In  law,  fignifies  fome />;oo/" by  teftimony 
of  men  upon  oath,  or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is 
called  evidence,  bccaule  thereby  the  point  in  iffue  in  a 
caufe  to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  emilent  to  the  Jury  ; 
for  prohaliones  dehent  ejfe  e-iiiilentes  et  perfpicuii.  The 
fyftem  of  evidence,  as  now  ellablilhed  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehenfive,  and  refined ; 
far  different  from,  and  fuperior  to,  any  thing  known 
in  the  middle  ages  ; — as  far  fuperior  in  that  as  in  all 
other  improvements  and  refinements  in  fcience,  arts, 
and  manners. 

The  nature  of  evidence  during  the  ages  of  ignorance 
was  extremely  imperfett,  and  the  people  were  inca- 
pable of  making  any  rational  linpvovement.  Thus  it 
was  the  imperfecllon  of  human  reafon  that  caufed  the 
invention  and  introduction  of  tiie  ordeal,  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Being.  As  men  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  carries  on  the 
government  of  the  univerfe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  ge- 
neral laws,  they  are  apt  to  Imagine,  that  In  every  caie 
which  their  paffions  or  intercll  render  Important  in 
their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ought  vlfibly 
to  difplav  his  power  In  vindicating  innocence,  and  pu- 
nifiiing  vice. 

EVIL,  in  philofophy,  &c.  is  either  moral  or  natu- 
ral. Moral  evil  Is  the  dilagreement  between  the  ac- 
tions of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  thole  a.:tio!is 

whit 
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whatever  it  is*.  —  Natural  evil  is,  whatever  deftroys  or 
any   way   dillurbs  the   perfc(flioii  of  natural  beings: 

,  fuih  as  blindncfs,  difcafcs,  death,  &c. 

.       King's  En/.,  ov  Scrojihu.'d.      Sec  MEDiCiNE-Zn^f.-c. 

Epii.  Meroilacl),  tlic  fon  and  fiicccfibr  of  Ncbuchad- 
nt//.ar  the  Great,  kinjj  of  Baliylon,  fiieeeeded  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  of  the  world  34+3  ;  but  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpohlion  of  hia  father, 
who  after  ftvcn  years,  Inving  recovered  his  underdand- 
jng,  once  more  afcendtil  the  throne  ;  and,  as  for.e  be- 
lieve, iniprlfoncd  his  fon  Evil-NLrodacii.  In  this  con- 
finement it  is  luppofed  that  Evil  Mevodach  made  an 
aequaiulance  and  friendlhip  witl)  Jehoiachim  king  of 
Jiidah,  wlio  liad  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnczzai.  However  that  was,  it  is  certain,  that, 
foon  aflcr  his  fucciflion  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  tiie 
king  of  J'ldah  out  of  prifon,  after  a  confintmtiit  of  37 
ycais,  heaped  many  iavouro  on  him,  and  placed  him 
above  all  the  other  kings  who  were  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jcr.  lii.  31.)  Evil- 
Mcrodach  reigned  but  one  year,  according  to  tlie 
chronology  of  Archbilhop  Uflier ;  but  Dr  Prideaux 
will  have  him  to  have  reigned  two  years,  and  was  fuc- 
cecdcd  by  Ntriglifiar  his  fiftei's  hufband,  who  having, 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  that  put  him  to 
death,  reigned  in  iiis  fleail.  Others  will  liavcr  it,  that 
this  prince  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bel- 

EULER  (I.EONARu),  profe/Tor  of  mathematics, 
member  iif  the  imperial  aeailemy  of  Peterlbnigh,  an- 
cient cireilor  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fel- 
low of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  as  alio  correfpon- 
dent  men.ber  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
WES  bcrr.  at  Bafil,  April  15th,  1707,  of  reputable  pa- 
rents. '1  iie  years  of  his  Infancy  were  pafleil  in  a  rural 
retreat  at  the  village  of  Richen,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  miniller. —  Being  fent  to  the  univcrfity  of 
JBlJH,  he  attended  regularly  the  different  profellbrs. 
As  his  memory  was  piodigious,  he  ])ei formed  his  aca- 
demical talks  with  uncommon  rapidity  ;  and  all  the 
time  he  gained  hy  this  «as  confecratcd  to  geometry, 
which  foon  became  his  favourite  ftudy.  Tlie  early  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added  new  ardour 
10  his  application;  and  tluu  he  obtained  a  dittinguilhed 
place  in  the  attention  and  elleem  of  profeffor  John  Ber- 
nouiili,  will)  was  at  that  tinic  one  J  the  firit  rnahe- 
maticians  in  Europe.  In  1723,  M.  Euler  took  his  de- 
gree as  mailer  of  arts ;  and  delivered  on  that  occalion 
a  Latin  difoourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparifcn  be- 
tween the  philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Cartelian  fy- 
11cm,  which  was  received  with  the  greatcfl  applaufe. 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father's  dtlire,  applied  himiclf 
to  the  lludy  of  theology  and  the  oriental  languages. 
'i  hough  tfefe  ftudies  were  foreign  to  his  predominant 
propenfity,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderablc  even  in  this 
line  :  however,  with  his  father's  confent,  he  returned 
to  geometry  as  his  principal  objcft.  He  continued 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  counlels  and  inilructions  of 
M.  BernouilH  ;  he  ccntrattcd  an  intimate  iricndlhip 
w_ith  his  two  fons  Nicholas  and  Daniel;  and  it  wrs  in 
conUquence  of  thefe  connedions  that  he  became  after- 
wares  the  principal  ornament  of  the  academy  of  Pcterf- 
burg.  The  project  o(  erecting  this  academy,  w  hich  had 
been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  executed  by 
Catharine  1. ;  and  the  two  yourg^  Btrnouillis  being  in- 
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vited  to  Peterfburg  in  1725,  promifed  Euler,  who  was  EuIcr. 
defiroiis  of  following  them,  that  they  wo\ild  ufe  their  '~~~v~~ 
utmort  endeavours  to  procure  for  him  an  advantageous 
fettlement  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  by  their 
advice,  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  Ihidy  of' 
phyliology,  to  which  he  made  a  happy  application  of 
his  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and  he  attended  the  me- 
dical lectures  of  the  moll  eminent  profcffors  of  Bafil. 
'Phis  lludy,  however,  did  not  wholly  engrofs  his  time: 
it  did  not  even  relax  the  adivity  of  his  vaR  and  cora- 
prehcnhve  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
naturil  fcience.  Eor  while  he  was  keenly  eni^'aged  in 
phyfiologicalrefearchcs,  he  compofed  A  Differtation  on 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Sound,  and  an  anfwer 
to  a  prize  quedion  concerning  the  mating  of  (hips; 
to  which  the  academy  of  fciences  adjudged  the  accejfit, 
or  fecond  rank,  in  the  year  1727.  From  this  latter 
riifcoiirfe,  and  other  circumllances.  it  appears  that 
Euler  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious  and  important 
lludy  of  naviga'ion,  which  he  afterwards  enriched  with 
fo  many  valuable  difcoveries. 

M.  Euler's  merit  would  have  given  him  an  eafy  ad- 
miilion  to  honourable  preferment,  eitlier  in  tlie  ma'Ti- 
ftraey  or  univerlity  of  his  native  city,  if  both  civil  and 
academical  honours  had  not  been  there  dillributed  by 
lot.  The  lot  being  againll  him  in  a  certain  promo- 
tion, he  lett  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peterlbur^'.  and 
was  made  joint  profeffor  with  his  countrymen  Meflis 
Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  the  uuivcifity  of 
that  city,  .'it  his  tirll  fetting  out  in  his  new  career, 
he  enriched  the  academical  collection  with  many  me- 
moirs, which  excited  a  noble  emulation  bctueenhiin 
and  the  Bernouillis  ;  and  this  emulation  always  con- 
tinued, without  either  degenerating  into  a  fellilhjea- 
loufy,  or  producing  the  leall  alteration  in  their  friend- 
lhip. It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de-- 
grees  of  perfedlion  the  integral  calculus,  invented  tiie 
calculatiim  of  finufes,  reduced  analytical  operations  to 
a  greater  fimplicity,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  throw- 
new  light  oil  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the  profeflbrfliip  of  natural 
philotopliy  ;  and  in  1733  he  fucceeded  his  friend  D. 
Bernouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1735,  a  pro- 
blem was  propofed  by  the  academy  which  required 
expedition,  and  for  the  folution  of  which  feveral  emi- 
nent mathematicians  had  demanded  the  (pace  of  fume 
months.  The  problem  was  folved  by  Euler  in  three 
days,  to  the  great  allonilhment  of  the  academy  ;  but 
the  violent  and  laborious  efTurts  it  coll  him  thiew  him 
into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  ufe  of  his  right  eye.  The  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  which  in  1738  had  adjudged  the  prize 
to  his  memoir  Concerning  the  Nature  and  properties  of 
Fire,  propofed  for  the  year  1 740  the  imponant  fub- 
jtd  of  the  fea-tidcs;  a  problem  whofe  folution  required 
the  moil  arduous  calculations,  and  comprehended  the 
iheor)- of  the  folar  fyllem.  Euler's  difcourie  on  this 
queltion  was  adjudged  a  mailer-piece  of  analyljs  and 
geometry;  and  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to  Ihare 
the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illullrious  competitors 
as  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernouiili,  than  to  have 
carried  it  av/ay  from  rivals  of  lels  magnitude.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  iuch  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the  an- 
nals  of  the  academy  ;  and  no  fubjeft,  perhaps,  propo- 
fed by  that  learned  body  was  ever  treated  with  luck 

ac- 
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Tu^r.     accuracy  of  iiivcQigation  and  force  of  gcniii?,  as  tliDt  fiirninicd  by  r.iathemati"  al  principles,  he  reduced  tliem 

■ — V— '  which  licix-  dil"i>'-a)td  the  philofophical  powers  of  tlicfc  to  the  three  ordinptes,   which  determine  the  place  of 

three  extraoidinary  men.  tie  moon  ;  he  divided  into  dancs  ail  the  inecjiialitiej 

In  the  yeir   1741,   M.  Euler  was  invited  to  Beilin  of  that  planet,  as  f<ir  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elon- 

to  augment  the  lullre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there  j^ation  of  the   fnn  and  moon,  or  upon   the   eccentri- 

lilin^f  into  fame.       He   enriched  the   lall   volume  of  city,  or  the   parallax,  or  the  inclination   of  the   lu- 

the  mifcellanies  ^/'/f/a/;j<r/^,  of  Berlin  with  five  memoir?,  nar  oibit.     All  thefe  means  of  iiivelUgation,  employ- 

which   make    an    eminent,    perhaps   the   principal,  fi-  cd  with  fuch  art   and  dexterity  as  could   only  be  e.\- 

cure  in  that  collcdijn.     Thefe  v> ere  followed  witli  an  peAed  from  an  analytical   genius  of  the   fiift   order, 

allonilhing  rapic'ity  by  a   great  number  of  important  were  attended    with  the  grcatell    fuccefs ;    and   it   is 

refearches,   which  are  fcattcred  through  the  memoirs  impoirdile  to   obferve,    without   admiratiqu,  fuch  im- 

of  the  I'luffian  acat!emy  ;  of  which  a  volume  has  been  menfe  calculations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 

regularly  nublifhed   evei-v   vear  fmce  its  ellablifiiment  the  ingenious  methods  employed   by  this  great  man 

in  1744.    The  labours  of  Eulev  will  appear  more  cfpe-  to  abridge  them,  and   to   facilitate    their  application 

cially  ailonllhing,  when   it  is  confidered,    that  while  to   the  real  motion   of  the   moon.       But  this  admi- 

he  was  enriching  the  academy  of  Berlin  with  a  prodi-  ration  will  become  aftoninmicnt,  when  we  conlider  ar 

"ious  number  oV  m.emoirs,  on  the  c'.eep<!l  parts  of  ma-  what  period  and   in   what  circumftances  all  this  waj 

thematical  fcience,  containing  always  fame  new  points  tflciUiated  by  M.  Eulcr.     It  was  when  he  was  totally 

of  view,  often  fublime  truths,  and  fometimes  difcove-  blind,  and  eoufcquently  obliged  to  arrange  all  his  com- 


ries  of  great  importance  ;  he  did  not  difcontinne  his 
philofophical  contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peter- 
Iburgh,  xvhich  granted  him  a  penfion  in  1742,  and 
whole  memoirs  difplay  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  Eu 
ler's  gerius 


putations  by  the  fole   powers  of  his  memory  and   hi 
genius.     It  was  when   he  was  embarralTed  in  his  do- 
meftic  circumllancis  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that   had  con- 
fumed  great  part  of  his  fubftance,  and  forced  him  tj 


It  was  wi'.h  much  difficulty  that  this  quit  a  ruined  houfe,  of  which  every  corner  was  known 
great  man  obtained,  in  1766,  permifiion  from  the  king  to  him  by  habit,  %vhich,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  th3 
of  Pruffia  to  rettun  to  Pettriburgh,  vhere  he  defired  place  of  fight.  It  was  in  thtf;  circumftances  that 
to  pi.fs  the  reft  of  his  d.iys.  Socn  after  his  return,  Euler  compofed  a  work  which,  alone,  wss  fufScIent 
which  was  gracioufiy  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of    to  render  his  name   immortal.     The  hcToic   patience 

and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  he  difplaytd  here, 
needs  no  defcription  :  and  he  derived  them  not  only 
from  the  love  of  fcience,  but  from  the  power  of  reli- 
gion. His  philofophy  was  too  genuine  and  fublims 
to  Hop  its  analylis  at  mechanical  caufes  ;  it  led  him  to 
that  divine  philofophy  of  religion  which  ennobles  hu- 


Catharlne  II.  he  was  feizcd  with  a  violent  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  the  total  lofs  of  his  fight.  A  ca- 
taraft,  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  had  been  eflen- 
tially  damaged  by  a  too  ardent  application  to  ftudy, 
deprived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  It  was 
in  this  diftrcffing  fituation  that   he  dilated  to  his  fer- 


vant,  a  tailoi's  apprentice,  who  was  abfolutely  devoid  man  nature,  and  can  alone  form  a  habit  of  true  mag- 

•L.f  mathematical  knowledge,  his  elements  of  algebra  ;  nanimity  and  patience  in  fuffering. 

which  by  their  intriniical  merit,  in  point  of  peiTpicuity  Sjme   time  after   this,  the   famous    Wentzell,    by 

md  mcliiod,  and  the  unhappy  circumftances  in  which  couching  the  cataract,  reftored  Mr  Eu'er's  fight  ;  but 

thev  were  compofed,  have  equally  excited  applaufe  and  the  fatisfaftion  and   joy  that   this  fuccelsful  operation 

aftonilhment.     This  work,  though  purely  elementary,  produced,  were  of  ihort  duration.      Some  inllances  of 
difcovcrs  the  palpable  eharafterillics  of  an  inventive  ge 
iilus ;  and  it  is  here  clone  that   we  meet  with  a  com 
plcte  theory  of  the  analvfis  of  Diophantus. 


About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body  ;  and,  after 


negligence  on  the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own 
impatience  to  ufe  an  organ,  whofe  cure  was  not  com.- 
pl-tely  finifned,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond 
time  ;  and  this  rclapie  was  accompanied  with  torment- 
ing pain.  He,  however,  with  the  afllftance  of  his  fons, 
and  of  jSIeflrs  Kt::f>:  and  Lexell,  continued  his  labours  ; 
this,  the  academical  prize  v.'as  adjudged  to  three  of  neither  the  lofs  of  his  light  nor  the  infirmities  of 
l.is  memoirs,  Concerning  the  Ineqiiiillttes  in  the  Motions  of  an  advanced  age,  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius. 
the  PUimls.  The  two  prize  qutfiions  propofed  by  the  He  had  engaged  to  furni'h  the  academy  of  Peterf- 
fame  acaelemy  for  1770  and  1772  were  dcfigned  to  burgh  with  as  many  memoirs  as  would  be  fufficlcnt  to 
obtain  from  the  labours  of  aftroncmers  a  more  PerfeSl  complete  its  atts  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In 
Theory  of  the  Moon.  M.  Eulcr,  aflifted  by  his  eldeil  the  fpacc  of  feven  years  he  tranfmitted  to  the  acade- 
foTi,  was  a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  obtained  my,  by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  70  memoirs,  and  above 
ihtm  both.  In  this  laft  memoir,  he  rcferved  for  far-  2CO  moic,  which  were  rcvifed  End  completed  by  the 
iher  confideraliou  fevcral  inequalities  of  the  m.oon's  author  of  this  paper.  Such  of  thefe  memoirs  as  were 
motion,  which  l;c  could  notdetctmine  in  his  firft  tlieo-  of  ancient  date  were  feparated  from  the  veil,  and  form 
ly,  on  £CC(  unt  of  the  complicated  crdculatlons  in  which  a  colledtion  that  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1 783,  un- 
tiic  rntthod  lie  then  employed  hid  engaged  him.      He     der  the  title  oi  Jinclylical  IFciis. 

liad  the  couiagc  afterward  to  review  his  whole  theory,  Euler's  knowledge  was  more  univcrfal  than  could  be 
with  the  a{:illance  of  his  fon  and  McfiVs  Krafl't  and  well  expcftcd  in  one,  who  had  purfucd  with  fjch  i;n- 
Lexcll,  and  to  purfue  his  refearches  imtil  he  had  con-  remitting  ardour  mathematics  and  ailronomy  as  his 
ihuf'iid  the  new  tables,  which  appeared,  tcgeiher  with  favourite  ftudlcs.  He  had  made  a  very  conliderablc 
the  great  work,  in  1772.  Inflcad  of  confining  him-  piogvefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  fcience. 
filf,  as  before,  to  the  fruitlefs  integration  of  three  dif-  What  was  (lill  more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  cxcel- 
fcretitial  ei|u?.tlons  of  the  fecond  degree,  v.liich  are  lent  fcholar,  ar.d  poireCtd  what  is  generally  called  iru- 
N''  1 2 1 .  6  3'/'//5« 
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Juler  Jliion  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  read,  with  at- 
tention and  taite,  the  moft  eminent  writers  of  ancient 
Rome  ;  the  civil  and  literary  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations  was  familiar  to  him  ;  and  foreigners,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  his  works,  were  ailonirticd  to 
find  in  the  convcrfation  of  a  man,  whofe  long  life 
fecmed  folcly  occupied  in  mathematical  and  phyfical 
rcrearchcs  and  difcoverics,  fuch  an  extenfive  acquain- 
tance with  the  moft  interefting  branches  of  literature. 
In  this  refpeft,  no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a 
Ycry  uncommon  memory,  which  ftemed  to  retain  every 
idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
from  meditation.  He  could  repeat  the  ^ncid  of 
Virgil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  indicate  the  full  and  laft  line  of  every  page 
of  the  cditii-n  he  ufcd. 

Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  i  783,  which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroftatical  globes,  were,  neverthe- 
Icfs,  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  pafTage 
from  this  fcene  to  a  better.  While  he  was  amuling 
himfclf  at  tea  with  one  of  liis  grandchildren,  he  was 
ftruck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  illuf- 
trious  career  at  the  age  of  76.  His  conllitution  was 
uncommonly  ttrong  and  vigorous:  his  health  was  good; 
and  the  evening  of  his  long  life  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fweetencd  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  public 
eileem  and  refpecl  that  are  never  with- held  from  ex- 
emplary virtue,  and  feveral  domeilic  comforts  whicli 
lie  was  capable  of  feeling  and  therefore  deferved  to 
tinjoy. 

EULOGY,  EuLOGiA,  in  church  hiftor)'.  When 
the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread  to  con- 
fecrate  it,  they  break  the  reft  into  little  bits,  and  diflri- 
biite  it  among  the  ptrfons  who  have  not  yet  communi- 
cated, of  fend  it  to  perfons  that  are  abfent ;  and  thcfe 
pieces  of  bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies.  The  word 
is  Greek,  '"»■">'«,  formed  of'"  bene,  "  well,"  and  ^i?-" 
dico,  "  1  fay,  fpeak  ;"  q.  d.  knediaum,  "  blcfltd." 

The  Latin  church  has  had  fomething  like  eulogies 
for  a  great  many  ages ;  and  thence  arofc  the  ufe  of 
their  holy  bread. 

The  name  eulogy  was  like  wife  given  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought  to  church  by  the  faithful  to  have  them  bkfled. 
LaiUy,  tiie  ufe  of  the  term  paded  hence  to  mere  pre- 
fents  made  to  a  perfon  without  any  benediction.  See 
the  Jcfuit  Gretfer,  in  his  Trealife  ik  BeneJicTwiiil/us  isf 
MaleiVidiombus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  24,  Sec.  where  he  treats 
of  eulogies  thoroughly. 

From  a  pafTage  in  Bolandus,  on  the  life  of  St  Me- 
laine,  cap.  4.  it  appears,  that  eulogies  were  not  only 
of  bread^,  but  any  kind  of  meat  blefild  and  hallowed 
for  that  purpofe.  Add,  that  almoft  every  body  blef- 
fed  and  diilributed  eulogies ;  not  only  hifliops  and 
priefU,  but  even  hermits,  though  laymen,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  it.  Women  alfo  would  fomctimes  fend  eulogies. 
The  wine  fent  as  a  prefent  was  alfo  held  an  cuhjgy. 
Bolandus  remarks  farther,  tliat  the  eucharill  itfelf  was 
•alfo  called  eulogy. 

EuLOCv,  likwife  means  an  encomium   on   anv  per- 
'fon,  on  account  of  fome  virtue  or  good  quality.  ' 

EUMARIDES,  of  >VM»r."  "  eafy,"  among  the  an- 
cients, a  kind  of  (hoes  common  to  men  and  women. 

The  ciuriarides  were  uftd  for  pomp  and  delicacy,  be- 
ing neat,  and  painted  with  various  colourti. 
Vol.  VIL  Tart  I. 
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EUMENES,  a  Greek  ofilcer  in  the  army  of  AleK-   Eamei-ei. 
ander,  fon  of  a  ciiaiioteer.      fie  was  the  moft  worthy    — ^~~^ 
of  all   the   office)  s  of  Alexander  to  fuccecd  after  the 
death  of  his  mafter.     He  conquered  Papiilagonia,  and 
Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till 
the  power  and  jealoufy  of  Antigontis  obliged  him  to 
retire.      He  joined  hi;  forces   to    thofe    of  Perdiccas, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and   Neoplolemus.      Neoptole- 
mus  peridicd  by  the  liaiids  of  Eumenes.     When  Cra. 
terus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  re- 
ceived an  honourable  funeral  from  the  hand  of  tlie  con- 
queror ;  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over  the  afhes  of  a 
man  who  once  was  his  dearell  friend,  fent  his  remains 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.     Eumenes  fought  againft 
Antipatcr  and  conquered  him  ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  direfted   againft  An- 
tigonus,   by   whom   his  was  conquered!  A.  U.  C.  433, 
chiefly  by  the  treacherous  condud  of  his  officers    This 
fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  difband  the  grealcft  part  of 
his  army  to  fecure  himfelf  a  retreat  ;   and   he  fled  only 
with  700  faithful  attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the 
cortines  of  Cappadocia,  called  Nora,  where  he  was  foon 
befieged  by  the  conqueror.      He  fupported  the  fiege 
for  a  year  with  courage  and  refolntion,   but   fome  dif- 
advantageous  IkirmKhes  fo  reduced  him,  that  his   fol- 
diers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the 
enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.      The   conqueror,   from   fhame   or   re- 
morfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  villt  Eumenes  ;  but  when 
he  was  afked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wifliej 
him  to  be  kept,  he  anfwered,  keep  him  as  carefully  as 
you   would  keep  a  lion.     This   fevere  command    was 
obeyed  ;   but   the   afpcrity  of  Antigonus  vaninied  in  a 
few  days,  and  Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
chains,    was  permitted   to   enjoy   the  company  of  his 
friends.      Even  Antigonus  helitated  whether  he  iliould 
not  reftore  to  his  liberty  a  man   with   whom    he   had 
lived  in  thcjjreateft  intimacy  while  both  fublcrvicnt  to 
the  command  of  Alexander;   and  tliefe  fecret  emotions 
of  pity  and  humanity  were  not  a  little  encreafed  by  the 
petitions  of  his  fon  Demetrius  for  the  rcleafe  of  Eu- 
menes.     But    the   calls  of   ambition    prevailed ;  and 
wlien  Antigonus  tecolleded  what  an  active  enemy  he 
had  in   his  power,   he  ordered    Eumenes   to    be    put 
to    death    in    the    piifon.       His    bloody   command* 
were  executed   315    yea;s  before  the    Chriftian   era. 
Such  w,is  the  end  of  a  man  who  raifed  himfelf  to  power 
by   merit   alone.     His  fleill  in  public  exercifcs  lirll  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Philip;    and  under 
Alexander,  his   attachment  and    fidelity  to  the   royal 
perfon,  and  particularly  his   military  ac'compliflinients, 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  a  general.      Even  his  ene- 
mies revered  him  ;  and  Antigonus,  by  whofe  orders  he 
perlilied,  honoured  his  remains  with  a  fpleiulid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  \\\i  afhes  to  his  wife  and  family  In  Cap- 
padocia.     It   has   been  obfcrved,   that   Eumenes   had 
Inch  an  univerfal  influence  over  tlie  fucccfTorsof  Alex- 
ander, that  none  during  his  lifeti.-ne  dated  to   aflurac 
the  title  of  king, 

Eumenes  1.  king  of  Pergamus,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Phlletxrus  about  264  years  before  Chiift.  He 
made  war  againft  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and 
enlarged  his  pofTeflions  by  feizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  In  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  made  war  agaiull  Prulias  king  of 
E  Bithyuia. 
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Kumenes    Bithynia.     He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  ;  but 
"  .  .    being  much  given  to  wine,  he  died  of  an  excefs   in 
^"""""'"-  drinking,  after  a  reign  of  22  years.     He  was  fuOcced- 
ed  by  Attalus. 

EuMENEs  II.  fucceeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Afia  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was 
fmall  and  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opu- 
lent ;  and  his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  encreafe  of  his  dominions  after  the 
ridories  obtained  over  Antiochns  the  Great.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  p.gainfl  Prufias  and  Antigonus ;  and  died 
160  years  bcfJre  Chrift,  after  a  reign  of  40  years, 
leavino-  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Attalus  If.  He  has 
been  admired  for  hii  benevolence  and  magnanimity  ; 
and  his  love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the  fimous 
libraiy  of  Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his 
predeceffors  in  imitation  of  the  Alcxan'lrian  coUedion 
of  the  Pti'lemies.  His  brothers  were  fo  attached  to 
him  and  devoted  to  his  interell,  that  they  enlifteJ  among 
his  bodv-guards  to  fliow  their  fraternal  fidelity. 

EuMENES,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  his  ha- 
rangues and  orations  are  extant.  An  hiftotical  writer 
in  Alexander's  army. 

EUMENIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.     They  fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Coclus  received  from  his  fon   Saturn.      Accord- 
ing   to   others,   they   were  daughters  of   Earth,    and 
conceived   from   the   blood  of   Saturn.      Some   make 
them  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and 
Proferpine.    According  t«  the  more  received  opinions, 
they  were  three   in   number,  Tifiphone,  Megara,  and 
Alefto,  to  which  fome  add  Nemelis.      Plutarch  men- 
tions only  one  called  Adrajla,  daugliter  of  Jupiter  and 
Neceffity.      They  were  fupp  )fed  to  be  the  minifters  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods.     They  were  Hern  and  inex- 
orable ;   and  were  always  employed   in   punifhing  the 
guilty  upon   earth,   as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions. 
They  iiiHifted   their  vengeance    upon   earth  by  wars, 
peftilencc,  and  dlJenfions,  and  by  the  fecret  (lings  of 
confcicnce  ;  and  in   hell  they  punifhed   the  guilty  by 
continual  flagellation  and  torments.     They  were  alfo 
called  Fitrlt  aad  Er'miiys.     'I'heir  worfhip  was  almoft 
univerfal  ;    and    people   dared    not    to  mention    their 
names  or  fix  their  eyes   upon    their  temples.     They 
were   honoured   with    facriiiecs  and  libations  ;  and  in 
Achaia  th.'y  had  a  temple,  which  when  entered  by  any 
one  guilty  of  a  crime,  fuddenly  rendered  him  furious, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  u'fe  of  his  reafon.      In  the  facri- 
fices  the  votaries  ufed  branches  of  cedar  and  of  alder, 
hawthorn,  fnffron,  and  juniper  ;    and  the  victims  were 
generally  turtle-doves  and  fheep,  with  libations  of  wine 
and   honey.     They   were  ufually   reprcfented  with    a 
grim   and   frightful  afpeft,   with  a  black  and  bloody 
garment,  and  with  ferpents  wreathing  round  their  head 
inllead  of  hair.      They  held  a  burning   torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions  in  the  other;  and  were 
alwa)  3  attended  by  Terror,  llage,  P.denefs,  and  Death. 
In  hell  thty  were  fcated  around  Pluto's  throne,  as  the 
niiniilers  of  his  veiigtancc.  > 

EUMENIDIA,  fcftivals  in  honour  of  the  Eumeni- 
des,  called  by  the  Athenians  cy-iai  *!="  "  venerable  god- 
difTes."  They  were  celebia\ed  once  every  year,  with  fa- 
trifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes  made 
by  the  moll  euiiu.nt  youths,  aad  libaiions  of  honey 
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and   wine.     At  Athens  none    but   free-born   citizens  Eiim>l;.l. 
were  admitted,  fucli  as  had  led  a  life  the  moll  virtuous 
and  unfullitd. 

EUMOLPIDES.theprieftsofCeresat  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  feftivals  at  Elenfis.  They  weredcfcended  from 
Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  prielt  of 
Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  became  fo 
powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  prietlhood,  that 
he  maintained  a  war  againll  Erechtheus.  This  war 
proved  fatal  to  both.  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus  were 
both  killed,  and  peace  was  rc-eilabh(hed  among  their 
defcendants,  on  condition  that  the  pritdhood  ever 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  and  the  regal 
power  in  the  houfe  of  Erechtheus.  The  priellhood 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for  1200  years; 
and  this  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  becaufe  he  who  was 
once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to  remain 
in  perpetual  celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Chione.  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mother, 
who  wiflied  to  conceal  her  fhame  from  her  father. 
Neptune  faved  his  life  and  carried  him  into  iEthiopia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whofe 
daughters  he  married.  An  act  of  violence  to  his  filler- 
in-law  oblitjed  him  to  leave  ./Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to 
Thrace  with  his  fon  Ifraarus,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tegyrlus  the  king  of  the  country  This 
connection  to  the  royal  fam.ily  rendered  him  ambitious; 
he  confpired  againft  his  father-in-law,  and  fled,  when 
the  confpiracjr  was  difcovcred,  to  Attica,  where  he  wai 
initiated  in  the  myftcrles  of  Ceresof  Eleufis,  and  madj 
hierophantes  or  high  priell.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
conciled to  Tegyrlua,  and  inherited  his  kinijdom.  He 
made  war  againll  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  who 
had  appointed  him  to  the  ofRce  of  high  priell,  and 
perllhed  in  battle  about  1380  years  before  the  Chrillian 
era.  His  dcfccndaats  were  alfo  inverted  with  the 
priellhood,  which  remained  for  about  i  200  years  in 
that  familv. 

EUNAPIU3,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  a  cele- 
brated fopiiilt,  phyiician,  and  hJllorian,  who  flourilhed 
in  tlie  4th  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentlnlan, 
Valcns,  and  Gratian.  He  wrote  "  The  lives  of  the 
Philofophers  and  Sophills,"  in  which  he  frequently 
iliows  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Chrlllians:  alfo  a 
"  lilftory  of  the  Cefars,"  which  he  deduced  from  the 
rcignof  Claudius  where  Herodian  left  off,  down  to  that 
of  Aicadlusan J  Honoiius.  The  hlllory  is  loll  ;  but  we 
have  the  fub'lance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  fuppofcd 
to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it. 

EUXOMIANS,  in  cl.urch-hiltory,  Chrifllan  here- 
tics ill  the  4th  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  A- 
rians,  and  took  their  name  from  Eonomius  bifliop  of 
Cyzicus  ;  whofe  confeffion  of  faith  here  follows,  ex- 
tradled  from  Cave's  H'iflur'ia  Lilerarij,  vol.  I.  p.  223. 
"  There  Is  one  God  uncreattd  and  without  beginning; 
who  has  nothing  exifting  before  him,  for  nothing  can 
exill  before  what  Is  incarnate;  nor  with  him,  for  what 
is  uncreate  mull  be  one  ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a 
fimple  and  uncompounded  being.  This  one  fimple  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all 
things  ;  firft  Indeed  and  principally  of  his  only  begot- 
ten Son  ;  and  then,  through  him,  of  all  other  things. 
For  God  begot,  created,  and  made,  the  Son,  only  by 
his  dlic£l  operation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and 

every 
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Bunomiuit,  every  other  creature  ;  not  producing,  however,  any  be 
Eunuch,  ing  like  himfelf,  or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper 
-  »  fubllance  to  the  Son :  for  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indivifible  ;  and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part 
of  his  own  propi;r  fubftance  to  another.  He  alone  is 
unbegotten  ;  and  it  is  impoflible  that  any  other  being 
fhould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubftance.  He  did 
not  ufe  his  own  fubllance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
his  will  only  :  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likenefs  of 
his  fubllance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure. 
He  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  firft  and  great- 
eft  of  all  fpirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation 
mediately,  yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operatlbn 
of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  he  created  all 
other  things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invt- 
fible,  corporeal  and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfelf, 
by  the  power  and  operation  of  the  Son,"  3cc. 

EUNOMIUS,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  difciple  of  Elius,  but  abundantly  more  fub- 
tile  than  his  mafter,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  his  feft,  who  after  him  are  called  Eu- 
NOMiANS.  He  was  ordained  bifhop  of  Cyzicus  ;  but 
gave  fo  much  dillurbance  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
zeal,  that  he  was  depofed  more  than  once.  At  lalt, 
tired  with  being  tolfed  about,  he  petitioned  to  re- 
treat to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Dacora  in  Cappado- 
cia  ;  where  he  died  very  old  about  the  year  374,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  fufferings.  The  greaiell  part 
of  his  works  are  loft.  There  is,  however,  befides  two 
or  three  fmall  pieces,  a  confeflion  of  his  faith  remain- 
ing, which  Cave  inferted  in  his  Ht/loria  Literaria,  from 
a  manufcript  in  archbiftiop  Tennifon's  library.  See  the 
preceding  article. 

EUNUCH,  a  caftrated  perfon.  See  the  article  Ca- 
stration.— The  word  is  formed  from  '">"  'X",  q.  d. 
ledi  curam  habet,  "  guanlian  or  keeper  of  the  bed." 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made 
but  upon  occafion  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch 
an  operation  ncceffary  :  but  in  Italy  they  make  great 
numbers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age, 
eunuchs,  every  year,  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres 
of  all  Europe  with  fingers.  M.  de  la  Eande,  in  his 
Voyage  d' Italic,  aflerts,  that  there  are  public  (hops  at 
Naples  where  this  cruel  operation  is  performed,  and 
that  over  the  door  of  thcfe  (hops  is  infcribed  ^iji  ca- 
jlrano  ragaxzi.  But  Dr  Burney  informs  us,  that  he 
was  not  only  utterly  unable  to  fee  or  hear  of  any  fuch 
fhops  during  his  refidence  in  that  city,  but  wasconftant- 
ly  told,  both  by  the  natives  and  Enghlli  fettled  there, 
liiat  the  laA's  againft  fuch  a  practice  were  lo  numerous 
and  fevere,  that  It  was  never  performed  but  with  the  ut- 
moft  fecrecy. 

In  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs 
in  order  to  be  guards  or  attendants  on  their  women. 
The  fetaglio  of  the  eallern  emperors  ate  chiefly  ferved 
and  guarded  by  eunuchs  ;  and  yet,  from  good  autho- 
rity, we  learn,  that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Pcrfia  and 
other  countries  keep  fcraglios  for  their  own  ule.  Thofe 
who,  out  of  an  imprudent  zeal  to  guard  themfelves 
from  fciifual  pleafures,  made  themfelves  eunuchs,  were, 
»  by  the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  and  excluded  from 
holy  orders.  There  are  feveral  fevere  prohibitions  in 
Germany  againll  the  making  of  eunuchs;  and  in  France 
an  eunuch  mull  not  marrj-,  not  even  with  the  confent 
«f  ttie  woman. 
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Though   the   prafticc  of  caftration  is  detcftable  in     EumcH. 

every  point  of  view  ;  yet  there  appears  no  real  founda-  »— ^ 

tion  for  the  injuiious  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
eunuchs,  i'\l.  that  they  are  all  cowards,  and  devoid  of 
genius  for  literature  or  any  folid  ftudy.  "  As  to  ge- 
nius (fays  the  author  lall  quoted),  1  never  found  thoie 
of  the  (irft  clafs  in  mulic  deficient  in  intclleftual  abili- 
ties for  more  ferious  iludies.  Indeed  I  have  feen  real 
genius  and  difpofition  for  literary  purfuits,  in  more 
than  one  great  opera  linger  ;  and  as  for  compofition, 
and  the  theory  of  mulic,  not  only  the  beft  fingers  of 
the  Pope's  chapel  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  but  the  beft  compofers,  areamonj;  the  foprani, 
in  that  fervice."  With  vcfpeA  to  tlie  operation  affett- 
ing  the  mind  fo  much  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  fortitude  in 
times  of  danger,  there  is  great  rcafon  to  doubt  the  faA  : 
moft  of  the  generals  of  eailern  monarchs  having  been  at 
all  times  of  this  clafs ;  and  the  braveft  Hand  that  evei- 
was  made  againft  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Gaza, 
under  the  command  of  one  of  Dariua's  generals,  who 
was  a  eunuch.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Mcnophilus,  a  eunuch,  to  whom  Mlthrldatci 
intrulled  his  daughter;  wlii;h  proves  the  pollibility  of 
fuch  unfortunate  perfons  polfcfiing  a  heroifm  equal  to 
that  of  the  moft  determined  Stoic. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  ancients  never  fuppofcd 
eunuchs  to  have  been  men  of  inferior  intelledls,  or  that 
they  polfciTeJ  lefs  vigour  of  mind  than  other  men.  At 
leall  the  Perlians  were  not  of  this  opinion  ;  for  Hero- 
dotus* relates,  that  when  they  had  taken  poireflion  of*  Lik  v*. 

fome    Ionian    cities,    »':<(ta;  rt    ry;    (w  ;i<r£C-j»e?u;    £xA.l/;...t!V9i  32     p.  451. 
i5<Ta^vov,  x«i   fyci;i>?   a.7i  cjvai     fijf^icci    iuvmvw;".        |t  Is  CCr-  CUCl- 

tain,  however,  Herodotusf,  in  relating  the  melancholy '"lj^,.  ,;;;_ 
ftory  of  Hermotimus,  fays,  that  »»{«  rsin  /SapJapoiffi  n  „,  5^8. 

fjL:ij]tf^^t  iia-i  ii  ii/uv^niy  rialrji  tiyfxa  rrxffiKy  twv  tv9f^rjv.     **    3. 

mong  the  barbarians,  the  eunuchs  are  more  valued  thaa 
other  men,  on  account  of  their  univerfal  iidelity."  It 
appears  from  this  paflage  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Petfia 
eunuchs  were  far  from  being  objeits  of  contempt ;  and 
were  even  frequently  promoted  to  the  higheft  honours. 
This  was  indeed  the  cafe  with  Hermotimus.  We  tind 
in  Agathias,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine  hlftorians, 
that  a  general  in  the  Roman  army,  named  Narfes,  was 
a  eunuch.  This  was  in  the  latter  ages.  In  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Ariftides,  Themillocles  is  related  to  have  cho- 
fen  an  eunuch,  whofe  name  was  Arnares,  from  ainong 
his  prifoners,  to  fend  on  a  fecret  embaffy  to  Xerxes. 
This  furely  may  ferve  to  fliow,  that  mental  imbecility 
was  not  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  charaCtcrillic 
of  eunuchifm.  The  fame  ftory  of  the  co'.itidence  placed 
in  Arnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  I'erlian  king's  eu- 
nuchs, is  related  alfo  in  the  life  of  Themillocles.  Ari- 
ftotle  paid  fuch  high  relpecl  to  Hcrmias,  who  was  a 
eunuch  and  governor  of  Atarnea,  which  is  in  Myfia, 
that  he  even  offered  facrlllces  iu  honour  of  him  ;  as 
Lucian  informs  us  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  Eunuchus, 
This  re^jard  ot  Ariftotle  for  Hermias  has  becu  often 
celebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Harpocraiio, 
and  others. 

LuNUCHs,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fe<S  of  heretics  in 
the  third  century,  who  were  mad  enough  to  callrate, 
not  only  thole  of  their  own  peifuallon,  but  even  all  o- 
ihers  they  could  lay  hold  of.  I  hey  took  their  rile  from 
the  example  of  Origcn,  who,  mifunderftanding  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  our  Saviour,  "  and  eunuchs  who  made 
2  E  thcrofelvei 
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Erecati     ihemfclvcs  eunuchs  for  the   kingdom  of  heaven,"  ca- 
ll .       ftratcd  himfdf. 
[Evalvuu^       EVOCATI,  foldiers  among  the  Romans,  who  ha- 
•*"     *  vin>;  lVrv;d    their  h.U   time    in   the   army,  went  alter- 

■vi-ardsvoluiitecis  at  the  rcquell  of  foine  favourite  gene- 
ral ;  on  which  account  they  virre  calkd  by  the  honour- 
able names  of  Emeriti  and  B'liejidarii. 

EVOCATION  {Evocaiio,)  among  the  Ronvins,  a 
rthi'ioas  cereraony  always  ol)ferved  by  them  at  the  un- 
dertaking a  lie.;e,  wherein  they  folemnly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddcfles  of  the  place  to  forlakc  it  and 
come  ovtr  to  them.  Without  the  performance  of  this 
ceretnony,  they  either  thought  that  the  place  coidd 
not  be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  a  facrilcge  to  take 
the  gods  prifoners.  They  always  took  it  for  granted 
that  their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  gods  liad  de- 
fcrted  the  place  and  come  over  to  them,  provided  they 
were  able  to  make  thcmfclves  mailers  of  it. 


dtr,  Campannccti.    Tlie  calyx  is  pentaphyllotip ;  the  co-  Hnonymii' 
rolla  qiiinqvielid  and  verlicillated;  the  capfule  irilocular;  " 

thekedslulitary.  Etfpatrid, 

EUONVMUvS,  the  spindle-thee  :  A  genus  of  *""" 
the  nionogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  peniandria  clafs 
of  i)lants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  undeY  the 
4^(1  inder,  Dumofx.  The  corolla  is  pent.ipctalous;  the 
capfule  pentagonal,  quinquelocular,  quinquLvalvtd,  and 
coloured  ;  the  feeds  hixxleJ.  '1  here  are  two  fpccies, 
I.  The  euriip.cus,  hath  an  upright  woody  (Itm  1  o  or 
15  feet  high,  garniihed  with  oblong  oppolite  leaves: 
from  the  lidcs  '.ii  the  branches  proceed  Imail  bunchisof 
greeniih  quadiihd  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pentagonous 
capiulcs,  difclohng  their  feeds  in  a  beautilul  manner  in 
autumn.  2.  The  americanus,  or  evergreen  fpindle- 
trec,  hath  a  (hrubby  item,  dividmg  into  many  oppolite 
branches,  rilhig  fi.x  or  eight  feet  high,  garniihed  with 
fpear.fhaped  evergreen  leaves  growing  oppolite,  and  from 


EUODIA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monogynia     the  fides  and  ends  of  the  branches.     The  flowers  are 


quinqueiid  and  whitifli,  and  come  out  In  Iniall  buiitlits, 
fucceeded  by  roundiih,  rough,  and  protuberant  cap- 
fulcs,  which  rarely  ptrf^it  their  feeds  in  thi-i  cuuntrv. 
Both  thcle  fpccies  are  hardy,  and  will  luccced  hi  any 
foil  or  fituatiun.  The  beiriesof  the  hrll  fort  vomit  and 
purge  very  violently,  and  are  fatal  to  (hecp.  If  pow- 
dered and  fprinkled  upon  hair,  they  dellroy  lice.  If 
tlie  wood  is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  blolfom,  it  is  tough 
and  not  eafily  broken  ;  and  in  that  Itate  it  is  ufed  by 
I  roll,  or  wind  j"  q.  "d.  an  untviiulin^,  or     watchmakers   for   cleiuiing  watches,  and   for  making 

ikewers  and  tooth-pickers.  Cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  eat 


order,  belonging  to  the  tetr.uidria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  a  te'rapbyllous  pcrianthium;  the  corolla  contilts 
of  four  fpalhulatcd,  Iharp,  and  open  petals  ;  the  liami- 
ua  are  four  fubula:ed  filaments  as  long  as  the  petals ; 
the  pericarpium  four,  roundiih,  bivalve,  and  mono- 
fpermous  capfulcs  ;   the  feeds  folitary.  ^ 

EVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  unfolding  or  open- 
ing  of  a  curve,   and  making  it   defcribe   an   evolvent. 
The  word  evnlutio  is  formed  of  the  prepofition  e  "  out;'" 
and  •v'j'vo 
unrolling. 


The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  this  plant ;  horfes  refufe  it 
or  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir-  LUPATOKIUM,  hemp- agrimony  :  A  genus  of 

cumference  to  rectitude,   as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur  the  polygamla   a;qualis  order,   belonging  to  the  lynge- 

and  equally  evolve  or   unbend;   fo  that   the  fame  line  nefia  clals  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 

becomes  fucceffively  a  lefs  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater  under  the   49th  order,  Comfofttde.      'the  receptacle  13 

circle  ;  till  at  lall  they  change  into  a  ftraight  line.   In  the  naked;  the  pappus  feathery  ;   the  calyx  imbricated  and 

Philofophical  Tranfadlions,   N^  260.   a  new  quadratrix  oblong;   the  tlyle  femibifid  and  long.      There  are   13 

to  the  circle  is  found   by  this  means,  being  the  curve  fpecies,   many  of  them  herbaceous  flowery  perennials, 

dtfcrihed  by  the  equable  evolution  of  its  periphery.  producing  annual  flalks  from  two  to  three  or  five  feet 

Evolution,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extraftion  of  roots  high,  terminated  by  cluiters  of  compound  flowers  of  a 

out  of  powers ;   in  which  fenfe  it  ftanda  oppofed  to  in-  red,  purple,  or  white,  colour.      They  are  eauly  propa- 

volution.     See  Algebra,  p.  413.  gated   by   feeds,   or  parting  tlie   roots   in   autumn  or 

Ev-'LUTioN,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  motion  made  by  ipring.     One  fpecies,  viz.  the   cannabinum,  or  water 

a  body  of  troops,  when  they   are  obliged   to  change  hemp-agrimony,  is  a  native   of  Britain.     It  is  found 

their  form  and  difpofition,  in  order  to  preferve  a  poll  wild  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  has  pale- 

or  occupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  with  more  ad-  red  bloflbms.     It  has  an  acrid  Imell,  and  a  very  bitter 


vantage,  or  to  be  in   a  condition   of  defending  them- 
felvcs  the  better. 

It  conulls  in  doublings,  counter-marches,  conver- 
fions.  Sec.  A  battalion  doubles  the  ranks,  when  attack- 
ed in  front  or  rear,  to  prevent  its  being  Hanked  or  lur- 
vounded;  for  then  a  battalion  fights  with  a  larger  front. 


talte,  with  a  confiderable  Ihare  of  pungency.  The 
leaves  are  much  recommended  for  ilrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  aperient;  and  faid  to  have  ex- 
cellent effefts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  cachexies,  and 
fcorbutic  diforders.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the    turf-diggers  in  Holland, 


The  files  are  doubled,  either  to  accommodate  themfelves  againll  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fweUings  in  the  feet, 
to  the  neceffity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  to  refill  an  ene-  to  which  they  are  fubjeft.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
memy  that  attacks  them  in  flank.  But  if  the  ground  faid  to  operate  as  a  ilrong  cathartic:  but  it  is  hardly 
will  allow  it,  converfion  is  much  preferable  ;  becaufe,  ufed  in  Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our  pharmacopeias, 
after  converfion,  the  battalion  is  in  its  firft  form,  and  EUPATKID^,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
oppofes  the  file-leaders,  which  are  generally  the  bed  Thcfcus  to  the  nobility  of  Athens,  as  dilUnguilhcd  fiom 
men,  to  the  enemy;  and  likewife,  becaufe  doubling  the  Geomori  and  Demiurgi.  The  Eupatridae,  by  The- 
the  files  in  a  new  or  not  well  difciplincd  regiment,  they  feus's  ellablilhment,  had  the  right  of  chooiing  magi- 
may  I"  nppen  to  fall  in' o  diforder.  See  Doubling.  Urates,  teaching  and  difpenfing  the  laws,  and  intcrpre- 
i-VOLVULUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetra-  ting  holy  and  religious  myfteries.  The  whole  city,  in 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  cials  of  plants;  all  other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  or-  Geomori   were  hufbandmen,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupa- 

tridvf, 


'/ 
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_.      ,    tri(]«  in  point  of  fi)rti)nt;  the  Demiurgi  were  artificers, 

811  .  and  fell  fhort  of  the  Eupatridx  in  numlnrr. 
horlH.  EUPHONV,  in  grammar,  an  cafiiiefs,  fmoothnefs, 
and  elegancy  of  protiiinciation.  'I'lw  word  ij  formed 
of  (•',  irne,  "  ivcll,"  and  J"",  -vox,  "  voice."  Qiiin- 
lilian  cJh eiiJ>bonia,  "  vocalitas  ;"  Scaglicr,  "■fac'Jis  pro- 
auncia^o." 

Euphoiiia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  wherehy  we 
fupprcfsa  too  havih  letter,  or  concert  it  into  a  fmcjother, 
eontrary  to  the  ordinary  rules.  There  are  examples  e- 
OLMigh  in  all  langii*,;**. 

EL'PHYMISM^  See  Oratory. 
tUPHORBlA,  SPUKGS  :  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecindria  claf»  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  metliod  rankiriij  undtr  the  jSih  or- 
der, 7ricocca.  Tlic  corolla  is  tclrapclaIou3  or  pentape- 
talouj,  placed  ou  the  calyx  ;  the  calyx  is  monophyllous 
and  vent ricofe  ;  the  capfule  tricoccous.  There  are  62 
fpccics,  fix  of  which  are  natives  of  Great  Brttain.  They 
are  inolUy  (hrubby  and  lierb^eous  fucculeiits,  frequent- 
ly armed  with  tlioni.^,  having-  italks  from  \o  or  i  z 
inches  to  as  many  feet  in  height,  with  quadripetalous 
flowers  of  a  whitiih  or  yellow  colour.  They  are  ealily 
propagated  bv  cuttiurs  ;  but  the  fureign  kinds  mult  be 
always  kept  in  pots  in  a  ftove.  If  kept  dry,  tliey  may 
be  prcferved  for  ftveral  months  out  of  the  gi-onnd,  and 
then  planted,  when  they  will  as  readily  take  root  as 
though  they  had  been  frelh.  The  juice  of  all  the  fpe- 
cies  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  corrudes  and  ulcerates  the  body 
wherever  it  is  applied  ;  fo  that  phyficians  have  fcldom 
ventured  to  prclcribe  it  internally.  Warts,  or  corns, 
anointed  with  the  juice,  prefcntly  difappear.  A  drop 
of  it  put  into  the  hollow  of  an  aching  tooth,  gives  re- 
lief, like  other  corrofive-s  by  deftroyiiig  the  nerve. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  eats,  that  it  may  bliller. 
'•tt  P!ate  One  of  the  foreign  fpecics,  named  ejula,  is  fuch  a  vio- 
!''"^f"',  '*"'  corrofive,  that,  ii'  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body, 
repre-  ''  Produces  a  violent  imfiammation,  which  is  foon  luc- 
nt  piitofceedcd  by  a  fwelling  that  degenerates  into  a  gangrene 
r  ftcm  and  proves  mortal.  There  is  a  fpecies  at  the  Cape, 
"""which  fupplies  the  Hottentots  with  an  ingredient  for 
porfoning  their  arrows.  Their  method  of  making  this 
pernicious  mixture,  is  by  tiril  taking  the  juice  extrac- 
ted from  the  Euphorbia,  and  a  kind  of  caterpillar  pe- 
culiar to  another  plant  which  has  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fpecieft-of  rhus.  They  mix  the  animal  and  vege- 
table matter;  and  after  drying  it,  they  point  their  ar- 
rows with  this  co:npofition,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  moft  effcrtual  poifon  of  the  whole  country.  The 
euphorbia  itftlf  is  alio  ufcd  for  this  purpofc,  by  throw- 
ing the  branches  into  fountains  of  water  frequented  by 
wild  bealts,  which  after  drinking  the  water  thus  poifon- 
eU,  fcldom  get  1000  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  foun- 
tain before  they  fall  down  and  expire.  This  plant  grows 
from  about  15  to  20  feet  in  height,  fending  out  many 
branches  fvdl  of  (Irong  fpines.  The  natives  cut  off  as 
many  of  the  branches  as  they  think  neceffary  for  the 
dcllruiftion  of  the  animals  they  intend  to  poifon.  Tliey 
generally  conduct  the  water  a  few  yards  from  the  fpring 
into  a  pit  made  for  the  purpofe  ;  after  which  they  put 
»in  the  euphorbia,  and  cover  the  fpring,  fo  that  the  crea- 
tures have  no  choice.  No  animal  efcapes  which  drinks 
of  fuch  water,  though  the  fleflx  is  not  injured  by  the 
puifoa. 
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EUPHORBIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gnm 
rai-relinous  fubftance,  which  exludcs  from  a  large  ori- 
ental tree,  (Euphorbia  aJJ'uinarum).  It  is  brought  to  p- 
us  Immediately  from  Barkiiy,  in  drops  of  an  irregular  _ 
form;  fome  of  whicl^  upon  being  broken,  are  found 
to  cootain  little  thorns,  finall  twigs,  (lowers,  and  other 
vegetable  matttrs;  otliers  are  hollow,  without  any  cliJng 
in  their  cavity  :  the  tears  in  gencr.il  are  of  a  pjile  yel- 
low  coloiu-  externally,  foinewhat  white  withinfiue:  they 
eafily  break  between  the  fingers.  JLightly  applied  to 
the  tongue,  they  affect  it  with  a  very  Iharp  biting  taiiej 
and  upon  being  held  for  £ome  time  in  the  mouth,  prove 
vehemently  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  cxulcerating 
tlie  fauces,  &;c.  Euphorbium  is  extremely  tiouble&mie 
to  pulvcrlfe  ;  the  finer  part  of  tlu;  powuri-,  which  fliea 
off,  alTecling  the  head  iu  a  violent  manner.  The  acri- 
mony of  this  fubllance  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it  abfo- 
lutely  unJit  for  any  internal  ufe :  feveral  cotreiftors  have 
been  contrived  to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  belt  of 
tliein  are  not  to  be  trulled  to  :  and  as  there  feems  to 
be  no  real  occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for  iomc  external  pur- 
pofcs,  we  thiiuv,  with  Haffman  and  otlicis,  that  it 
ought  to  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  internal 
medicines.  And  accordingly  it  has  now  uo  place  ia 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pliarmacopceius.  But  it  is 
llill  retained  in  moft  of  the  foreiga  ones,  and  is  foir.c- 
times  ufed  as  a  Iternutatory. 

EUPHOilBUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  fon  of  Panthouai 
He  was  the  firll  who  wounded  Patroclus,  whom  Hec- 
tor killed.  He  perilhed  by  the  hand  of  iVlenelaus,  who 
hung  his  Ihield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Py- 
thagoras, the  founder  of  the  dottrine  of  the  metemp- 
fychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  foul  recollec- 
ted many  exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  aai- 
irated  tiiat  'I'rojan's  body  As  a  further  proof  of  his 
aflertion,  he  (howcd  at  liril  light  the  Ihield  of  Euphor- 
bus in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

EUPHORION  1;/ Chalcis,  a  poet  and  hi  dorian, 
born  in  the  126th  Olympiad.  Suetonius  fays  that  Ti- 
berius compofed  vcrles  in  imitation  of  Euphorlon,  Ria- 
nius,  and  Parthenius  ;  with  whom  he  was  chaiLied  to 
fuch  a  de^'ree,  that  he  ordered  their  writings  and  their 
pidures  to  be  kept  in  all  the  public  libraries,  among 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

EUPHRASIA,  eye-bright:  A  genus  of  the 
angiofpermia  irrder,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Pcrjonatx.  The  calyx  is  quadrilid  and  cy- 
lindrical ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  ovato-oblong  ;  the 
(horter  two  antheras,  with  the  bafe  of  the  one  lobe  ter- 
minated by  a  fmall  fpine.  There  are  feven  fpecies  ;  two 
of  which,  viz.  the  oiUcinalis  and  odontites,  are  natives 
of  Britain.  The  liril  of  thefe,  which  hath  blue  flow- 
ers, is  a  weak  allringent,  and  was  form>:ily  much  cele- 
brated in  diforders  of  the  eyes  ;  but  the  prefent  prac- 
tice hath  not  only  difregarded  its  internal,  but  alfo  its 
external,  ufe.  This  plant  will  not  grow  but  when  fur- 
rounded  by  others  taller  than  itfclf.  Cows,  horfes, 
goats,  and  Ihecp,  eat  it  ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

EUPHRATES,  a  river  univerfally  allowed  to  take 
its  life  in  Armenia  Major;  but  in  what  paiticular  fpot, 
or  in  what  direction  it  afterwards  lliapes  its  courfe, 
there  is  the  grcatcll  difagrecment,     Strabo  fays,  that 
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the  Euphrates  riTes  in  mount  Abus,  which  he  joins 
with,  or  accounts  a  part  of,  mount  Taurus;  that  us 
'  beginning  ia  on  the  north  fide  of  mount  Taurus  ;  and 
that  running,  tirft  wclt*ard  through  Armenia,  then 
ftriking  off  to  the  fouth,  it  forces  its  way  through  that 
mountain  :  and  thus  it  rifes  in  the  fouth  of  Armenia, 
mount  Taurus  being  the  boundary  on  that  fide  ;  and 
runs  through  its  fouth  part,  quite  to  Cappadocia,  con- 
terminal with  Armenia  Minor;  or  quite  to  this  lalt,  or 
to  its  fouth  limit  ;  to  reach  which,  it  muft  bend  its  well 
courfe  a  little  north ;  becaufe  the  Taurus,  from  which 
it  rofe,  lies  lower,  or  more  to  the  fouth,  and  almoft 
parallel  with  Melitene  :  and  that  then  it  turns  to  the 
iouth,  in  order  to  break  through  the  Taurus,  and  efcape 
to  Syria,  and  then  take  a  new  bend  to  Babylonia.  To 
this  account  of  Strabo,  Pliny  runs  quite  counter  j 
adducing  eye-witnefles,  who  carry  the  Euphrates 
from  north  to  fouth  in  a  right  line,  till  it  meets 
mount  Taurus ;  placing  the  iprings  together  with 
mount  Abus,  or  Aba,  which  inclines  to  the  weft,  to 
the  north  of  Taurus.  Ptolemy  (bikes  a  middle  courfe 
between  both,  placing  fprings  to  the  call,  as  Stra- 
bo does ;  whence,  he  favs,  it  runs  in  a  long  courfe 
weftward,  before  it  bends  fouth  ;  and  that  it  rif;s  not 
from  mount  Taurus,  but  far  to  the  north  of  it  ;  and 
he  makes  it  run  llraight  well  from  its  rife,  then  turn 
fouth  fpontaneoully,  without  any  interpofing  obilacle, 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Strabo,  Mela,  and 
others,  wiio  make  the  Taurus  the  caufe  of  this  turn. 
The  Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  channels,  one 
through  Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Scleucia,  be- 
fides  the  feveral  artificial  cuts  made  between  it  and  the 
Tigris  about  Babylon  :  and  thefe  cuts  or  trenches  are 
what  the  Pfalmill  calls  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  on  the 
willows  of  which  the  captives  hung  their  liarps.  It  19 
probable,  that  the  Euphrates  naturally  poured  into  the 
fea  at  one  particular  mouth,  before  thefe  cuts  were 
made.  A  thing  appearing  fo  evident  to  the  ancients, 
that  Pliny  has  fct  down  the  dillance  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  and  he  fays, 
fome  made  it  25,  and  others  7,  miles;  but  that  the 
Euphrates  being  tor  a  long  time  back  intercepted  in  its 
courfe  by  cuts,  made  for  watering  the  fields,  only  the 
branch  called  the  Pujiligrii  fell  into  the  fea,  the  reft 
of  it  into  the  Tigris,  and  both  together  into  the  Per- 
fian  Gulf.  Overflowing  the  country  through  which  it 
runs,  at  Hated  times  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile,  it  ren- 
ders it  fertile. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  comic  po-^t,  flourifhcd 
about  the  85th  Olympiad.  He  took  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  comedy  in  lalhing  the  vices  ot  the  people. 
He  loll  liis  life  in  a  fea- light  between  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedemonians  ;  and  his  fate  was  fo  much  lament- 
ed, that  after  his  death  it  -^  as  cnaifted  that  no  poet 
fnould  fervc  in  tht  wars.  Sv>iue  fay  Alcibiadcs  put  him 
to  death  for  his  fatirical  freedom. 

EVKEMOND  (diaries  d  St  Denis),  horn  at  St 
Denis  le  Guall  in  Lower  Normandy  in  ifjlj,  was  de- 
figned  fjr  the  gown,  and  entcieil  on  the  lludy  of  the 
law  ;  but  he  fnon  quitted  that,  and  was  made  an  en- 
lign  before  he  was  1 6.  A  military  life  did  not  hinder 
liim  from  cultivating  polite  literature;  and  he  fignali/.ed 
liimfcif  by  his  poliicnrfs  and  wl'  as  much  as  by  his 
bravery.  The  kini;  ir.a'le  him  a  luarefchal  de  camp,  and 
gave  him  a  peniiou  of  3000  livrcs  per  annum,    lit  fcr- 
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ved  under  the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of  Guienne  ; 
and  in  Flandern,  till  the  lulpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed 
on  between  France  and  Spain  :  he  afterwards  accompa- 
nied cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Don  Lewis  dc  Haro,  the  king  of  Spain's 
tirll  miniller.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  promiled,  a  long 
letter  to  the  marquis  dc  Crequi,  of  this  negociation; 
in  which  he  (liowed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facriliced 
the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  iuierell,  and 
rallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  Phis  letter  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal's  creatures  fome  time 
after  his  death,  was  reprefented  as  a  llate-crime,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  (whither  he  had  taken  a  tour  the 
year  before  with  the  count  de  Soiffons,  fent  to  com- 
pliment Charles  H.  upon  his  reltoration)  to  make  any 
long  Hay  in  Holland  ;  and  therefore  palled  over  inta 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpetl,and 
admitted  into  intimate  fricndihip  with  feveral  perfons 
of  diftindlion.  The  king  gave  him  a  penlion  of  31,0  1. 
a-year.  He  had  a  great  dcfire  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  wrote  a 
letter  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France  to  alk  leave,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles,  he  loft  his 
penfion.  He  did  not  rely  much  on  king  James,  though 
that  prince  had  ihown  liimfelf  extremely  kind  to  him. 
The  revolution  was  advantageous  to  him.  King  Wil- 
liam, who  had  known  him  in  Holland,  gave  him  fub- 
ftantial  marks  of  his  favour.  He  died  of  a  ftran- 
gury  in  1 703,  aged  90  ;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
niinller-abbey,  where  a  monument  is  ereded  to  his  me- 
mory. His  behaviour  was  engaging,  his  humour 
cheerful,  and  he  had  a  flrong  difpolition  to  fatire  :  he 
profefied  the  Roraifh  religion,  in  which  he  was  born  ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  certainly  a  freethinker.  He 
always  fpoke  cf  his  difgrace  with  the  rcfolution  of  a 
gentleman  ;  and  whatever  ftrong  dcfire  he  had  to  re- 
turn to  his  country,  he  never  folicittd  the  f.ivour  with 
meannefs  :  therefoie,  when  this  leave  was  lignilied  to 
him  unexpetteilly  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  re- 
plied, that  the  infirmities  of  age  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  a  country  where  he  lived  agreeably.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  works  :  but  the  bcft  is  that 
of  Amftcrdam  in  1726,  in  5  vols  i2mo,  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  life  by  Doftor  Des  Maizeaux  ;  who  has 
alfo  given  an  accurate  Engliih  tranllation  of  them  in 
3  vols  8vo. 

EURIPIDES,  one  of  the  Greek  poets  who  excel- 
led in  tragedy,  was  born  about  468  13.  C.  in  the  ifle 
ot  Salaniis,  whither  his  fathei  and  mother  had  retired 
a  little  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He  learnt  rhe- 
toric under  Prodicus,  morality  under  Socrates,  and  na- 
tural philolophy  under  Anaxagoras  ;  but  at  18  years 
of  age  abandoned  philofopliy,  in  order  to  apply  W.m- 
fclf  to  dramatic  poetry.  He  ufed  to  fhut  himfelf  up 
in  a  cave  to  compole  his  tragedies,  wliich  were  ex- 
tremely applauded  by  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  ar- 
my, commanded  by  Nitias,  being  defeated  in  Sicily, 
the  fuluiers  purthaied  their  lives  and  liberties  by  re- 
citing the  verfcs  of  Euripides  ;  futh  elltcm  and  Tene- 
ration  had  the  Sicilij,iis  for  the  pieces  wrote  by  this  ex- 
cellent poet.  Sociates,  the  wifcll  of  the  philofophers, 
fct  lucli  a  value  upon  them,  that  they  were  the  only 
tragedies'  he  went  to  fee  aftcd  ;  and  yet  his  pcrform- 
aoccs  feidom   gained   the  prize.     Euripides  Irequent- 
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ly  intcrfpcrfes  throagh  thfm  moral  fentenpeSj  and  fi-'- 
"f'  vere  rcfleftions  on  the  fair  fex  ;  whence  he  was  called 
the  lyomjn  hater.  He  was,  ncverthelcfs,  married:  but 
the  fcandnlous  lives  of  his  two  wives  drew  upon  him  the 
raillery  of  Arlftophancs,  and  other  comic  poets;  which 
occafioned  his  retiring  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
cf  Macedon,  where  he  was  well  received.  That  prince 
was  fond  of  learned  men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by  his 
liberality.  If  we  may  believe  Solinus,  he  made  Euri- 
pides his  miniftcr  of  ilate,  and  gave  him  other  cxtra- 
ordiuary  proofs  of  his  eftecm.  He  had,  however, 
palTcd  but  a  few  years  there,  when  an  unhappy  acci- 
dent put  ail  end  to  his  life.  He  was  walking  in  a 
wood,  and,  according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep 
meditation  ;  wh-n,  unfortunately  happenir.g  upon  .\t- 
cbcUus's  hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  his  death  happened  by  chance,  or 
through  envy  of  fome  of  the  great  courtiers.  How- 
ever, Archelaus  buried  liim  with  great  magnificence  ; 
and  the  Athenians  were  fo  much  afflided  at  his  death, 
that  the  whole  city  went  into  mourning.  Of  92  trage- 
dies which  he  compofed,  only  19  are  remaining  ;  the 
moil  valuable  editions  of  which  are  thofe  of  Aldus,  in 
1503,  8vo;  of  Plantin,  in  1570,  fexclimo;  of  Com- 
melin,  in  1597,  8vo;  of  Paul  Stevens,  in  1604,  410; 
and  of  Jofhua  Barnes,  in  1694,  fol'o- 

EUK.IPUS,  now  the  NtCROPONT,  a  canal  or  ftrait 
which  divides  the  illind  of  Eubcea  fiom  the  continent 
of  Greece.  In  one  place  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  galley 
can  fcarce  pafs  through  it.  The  agitations  of  the  Eu- 
ripus  were  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Some  fay 
that  the  canal  has  a  flux  and  reflux  fix  times  in  24  hours; 
others,  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  a  day  ;  but 
Livy  does  not  allow  this  flux  and  reflux  to  be  fo  re- 
gular. Father  Babin,  a  Jefuit  of  great  leann'ng,  who 
made  many  ohfervations  on  the  fpot  during  his  long 
abode  in  the  illand  of  Nejropont,  tells  us,  that  the 
Euripus  is  regular  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  the  firll 
eight  days  of  the  moon  :  the  fame  regularity  he  ob- 
ferved  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  day  inclufive,  and 
in  the  three  laft  days  :  but  in  the  other  days  of  the 
lunar  month,  it  is  not  fo  regular;  for  it  fometimes  ebbs 
and  flows  1 1,  12,  13,  and  14  times  in  the  fpace  of  a 
natural  day.  In  this  place,  as  the  ftory  commonly  goes, 
Ariftotle  drowned  himfelf  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  being 
ablt  to  account  for  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

EuRipus  has  fincc  become  a  general  name  for  all 
ftraits,  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion  and  agi- 
tation. 

The  ancient  circufes  had  their  euripi,  which  were 
no  oiher  than  pits  or  ditches  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe, 
into  which  it  was  very  dangerous  falling  with  their 
horfes  and  chariots  as  they  ran  races.  The  term  eu- 
r'tpus  was  more  particularly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
three  canals  or  ditches  which  encompaffed  the  circus 
on  three  fides,  and  which  were  filled  occafionally  to 
reprefent  naumachii  or  fea-battles.  The  fame  people 
called  their  fmaller  fountains  or  canals  in  their  gardens 
turipufis  ;  and  their  Urged,  as  cafcades,  &c.  ni/es. 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  f...-,-  eo/l-winJ,  and  «^vJ- 
tu.ji'.',)  is  a  fpecics  of  wind,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
count only  i:i  .'^cls  xvii.  14.  and  concerning  the  natuie 
of  which  critics  have  been  much  divided.  Bochart, 
Urotius,  Eentky,  and  others,  fub.litute  another  read- 
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uig,  fupportcd  by  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  the  Vul- 
gate, VIZ  £v£.,u\».,  ox  £uro-aquilo  ;  but  Mr  Bryant  dc- 
fenis  the  toramon  reading,  and  confiders  the  Eurody- 
don,  i.  e.  Eus.,-  '■->.,  as  an  eaft-wind  that  caufes  a  deep 
lea  or  va,t  inundation.  He  maintains,  in  oppofition 
to  Dr  Bentlcy's  reafoning,  who  fuppofes  that  the  ma- 
riners in  tne  Ihip,  the  voyage  of  which  is  recited  io 
this  paflage,  were  Romans,  that  they  were  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  ihip  was  an  .Alexandria!  ftiip 
employed  in  the  traffic  of  carrying  corn  to  Italy  ;  and 
therefore,  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  own 
language  for  the  particular  typhonic  or  llormy  wind 
here  meiuioned.  He  alfo  (ho»s  from  the  paflTage  itfclf, 
that  the  tempeftu  )us  wind  called  Eurochhn,  beat  (*»(" 
»t/ir,-)  upon  the  idand  of  Crete  ;  and  therefoie,  as  this 
is  a  relative  cxpreflion,  referring  to  the  fituation  of  the 
perfon  who  Ipeaks  of  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the 
windward  or  fouth  of  it,  the  wind  blew  upon  (hore,  and 
mad  have  come  froin  the  fouth  01  fouth-cail ;  whicli, 
be  adds,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  point  where  the  (hip 
was,  and  the  direction  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which  was 
towards  the  north  and  north-weft. 

EUROPA,  in  fab.  hill,  a  daughter  of  Agenor  king 
of  PhcEnicia  and  Pelephafla.  She  was  fo  beautiful  tliat 
Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her;  and  the  better  to  fe- 
duce  her,  he  afl'umed  the  fliape  of  a  bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while.Europa,  with  her  fe- 
male attendants  were  gathering  flowers  in  the  meadows. 
Europa  careflTed  the  beautiful  animal ;  and  at  laft  had 
the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god  took  ad- 
vantage ot  her  fituation  ;  and  with  precipitaie  fteps  re- 
tired towards  the  ftiorc,  crofted  the  fea  with  Euro- 
pa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  lafe  in  Crete.  Here  heaf- 
fumed  his  original  ftiape,  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  confented,  though  flie  had  once  made  vows  of 
perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  flne  became  mother  of  Minos, 
Sarpeion,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this  diftinguifb-" 
ed  an.our  with  Jupiter,  (he  married  Allerius  king  of 
Crete.  This  monarch  feeing  himfelf  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  a.tiours  with  Jupi- 
ter, and  always  elleemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rha» 
daraanthus  as  his  own  children.  Some  fuppofe  that 
Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the  Chiiitian  era. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  world,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Proven  Ocean,  on  the  welt 
by  the  Wcftern  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  feparates  it  from  Africa,  and  by  the 
Archipelago,  which  divides  it  in  part  from  Alia,  as 
alfo  by  the  Black  Sea,  then  by  the  river  Don,  till  it 
comes  near  th(?  river  Vol^'a  or  VVolga,  and  then  it  it 
parted  from  Aha  by  this  laft,  and  afterwards  by  the 
rivei  Oby.  Europe  is  fituatcd  between  Long  9.  35. 
W.  and  72.  25.  E.  and  Lat  35'  and  72°  N.  It  is 
about  3300  miles  in  length,  from  Cape  St  Vincent  in 
Portugal,  to  the  river  Oby  in  Ru.Tia;  and  22co  miles 
in  breadth,  from  Cape  Matapan,  in  the  Morea,  to  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway.  We  may  judge  by  this,  that 
it  is  much  lefs  than  Alia  and  Africa:  but  it  is  in  many 
things  more  confiderable  than  both. 

Europe,  excepting  a  fmall  part  of  Lapland  and 
Mul'cuvy,  is  fituated  in  the  temperate  zone;  infomuch, 
that  we  neither  feel  the  extremities  of  heat  nor  cold. 
We  cannot  buall  of  rich  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  pre- 
cious ftones  ;  nor  does  it  produce  Uigar  or  fpices,  nor 
'  yet 


Europm, 
i.ur  J  e. 


who,  flyinfr  from  Ariliseus  that  endeavoured  to  raviih 
lier,  was  {lain  by  a  ferpcnt.  Her  hiifband  went  do«  ti 
to  the  fliadcs,  and  by  the  force  of  his  miific  pcrfiiadcd 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carry  back 
his  wife  ;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  did  not 
look  on  her  till  he  came  to  the  light ;  but  he  breaking 
the  condition,  was  forced  to  leave  her  behind  him.  iice 
Orph  tfs. 

EURYMEDON.  (anc.  geog  )  a  noble  river  run. 
niug  through  the  middle  of  Fainphylia  ;  famous  for  a 
fea  and  land  liTht  on  the  fame  daVi   in  which   the   A- 
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Europe     yet  clephants.camels,  &c.  which  wccan  dowithoi.t ;  but      The   llamina  are  very  many  capillary  filaments  much 
ll         produces  abundance  of  corn,  pulfe,  fruits,  animals.  &c.     dilated  at  the  apex  ;    the  pencarpmm  three  egg-(hapcd 
^;;2^-  the  moft  necelTary  for  the  ufe  of  mankind.    In  general,     foUalcs  comalnmg  feveral  feeds.  .,      ,  ^     , 

-  "  -  it  is  better  pcople.l  and  better  cultivated  than  the  other  EURYDICE,  in  fab.  hitt  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
quarters;  it  is  more  full  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
great  and  fmall,  and  its  buildings  arc  more  folid  and 
more  commodious  than  thofe  of  Africa  and  Afia.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  w  Kite  ;  and  incomparably  more  hand- 
fome  than  the  Africans,  and  even  than  moft  of  the  A- 
fiatics.  The  Europeans  furpafs  both  in  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  efpeclal'.y  in  ihofc  called  the //«rrt/ ;  in  trade, 
navifation,  and  in  military  and  civil  affiilrs  ;  being,  at 
the  fame  time,  more  prudent,  more  valiant,  more  ge- 
nerous, more  polite,  and  more  fociable  than  they:  and 
thou'^h  we  are  divided  into  %-arious  feds,  yet,  as  Chri- 

ftian°,  we  have  infinitely  the  advantage  over  the  reft  of  thenians,  wider  Ci:;ion  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  defeated 
mankind.  There  are  but  few  places  in  Europe  where  the  PcrGans.  The  fca-fxght  happened  firft  in  the  fea 
■they  fell  each  other  for  flaves  ;  and  none  where  rob-  of  Pamphylia,  towards  Cyprus  ;  the  land  engagement, 
bery  is  a  profcfllon,  as  it  is  in  Alia  and  Afric-a. 

There  are  feveral  ftnts  of  governments  in  Europe';  as 
the  two  empires  of  Germany  and  Ruflia,  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Erance,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Poland,  Prufiia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  commonwealths  are  Holland,  SwilTerland,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Ragufa,  Lucca,  and  Geneva.  The  duke- 
doms, Tufcany,  Savoy,  Modena,  Mantua,  Parma,  and 
Courland,  &c. 

There  are  five  forts  of  religions  in  Europe,  viz.  the 
I^Iahoramedan,  which  is  profcfted  in  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  Greek,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  fame 
parts,  in  all  Mufcovy,  and  in  feveral  parts  of  Polilh 
Ruflia;  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  and  Italy;  the  Proteftant,  though  with  a  con 


the  following  night  on  the  Eurymedon.  Cimon,  after 
defeating  the  Perllaa  fleet,  armed  his  men  with  tlie  ar- 
mour iif  the  captives,  and  fet  fail  for  the  enemy,  wliu 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Euiymedon,  in  the  fliips  taken 
from  the  Pcrfians  ;  who  on  feeing  their  own  fliips  and 
their  own  people  in  appearance,  were  off  their  guard, 
and  thus  became  an  eafy  conqueft. 

EURYSPHEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycense, 
fon  of  Sthenelus,  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops. 
Jtmo  haftcned  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might 
come  into  the  world  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcme- 
na,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  (  I'iJt 
Alcmena.  J  This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exerclfed  by 
Euryftlieus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules  ; 
■fiderable  diflcrence,  in  Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Swe-  and  who  to  deftroy  fo  powerful  a  relation,  impofed  up- 
den,  and  Norway.  There  is  a  mixture  of  both  the  laft,  on  him  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncommon  entcrprifcs 
in  Ireland,  Swlflcrland,  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  well  known  hy  ihe  name  o{  the  livjkv /iil/ours  of  I/er- 
and  the  Low  Countries:  befides  many  Jews,  and  fome  cufts.  The  iucccfs  of  Hercules  in  atchlevlng  thofe 
idolaters  in  Lapland  and  the  northern  parts  of  Muf-  perilous  labours  alarmed  Euryftheus  In  a  greater  degree, 
covy.  *"d  he  furnlllied  himfelf  with  a  brazen  veffcl,  where  he 

There  are  three  general  languages  in  Europe  :  the  mit;ht  fccure  himfelf  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  danger. 
Latin,  of  which  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Spa-  After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryftheus  renewed  hil 
Tiifh,  are  dialefts;  the  Teutonic,  which  is  fpoken,  tho'  cruelties  agalnft  his  children,  and  made  war  agalnit 
diff'ercntly,  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ceyx  king  of  Prachinia,  becaufe  he  had  given  them 
and  Great  Britain  ;  the  Sclavonic,  which  is  fpoken,  tho'  fupport,  and  treated  them  wich  hofpitality.  He  was 
greatly  difguifed,  in  Mufcovy,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  killed  in  the  piofecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the  fon 
Turkey  in  Europe.  There  are  fome  of  kfs  extent :  as,  of  Hercules.  His  he;id  was  fcnt  to  Alcmena  the  mo- 
the  Greek;  the  Proper  Hungarian  ;  the  Bafque  ;  the  ther  of  Hercules  ;  who,  mindfid  of  the  cruelties  which 
Britifti,  which  is  fpoken  in  Wales  and  Bretagne  in  her  fon  had  fuffcred,  in  fulled  it,  and  tore  out  the  eves 
Fiance;  the  Irifli  ;  and  the  Laponic.  with  the  moft  inveterate  fury.   Euryftheus  was  fucceed- 

Europe  may  be  divided  into  1 1  great  parts,  inclu-  cd  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew.  The 
ding  tlieir  dependencies:  I.  Sweden;  7.  Denmark  death  of  Luryftheus  happened  about  30  years  before 
and  Norway;  3.  Ruflia;  4.  Poland;  5.  Germany  ;  the  Trojan  war. 
6.  France;  7.  Spain  ;  8.  Italy  ;   9.  Turkey  in  Europe;  EURYTHMY, 


10.  Little  Tartary  ;  and,  I  I.  The  European  iflands, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Great  Britain  snd  Ireland.  The 
greateft  cities  in  Europe  are,  London,  Paris,  Amftcr- 
dam,  Conftantinople,  Mufcow,  and  Rome. 

EURYALE,  in  mythology,   one  of  the  Gorgons, 


in  architcflure,  painting,  and 
fculpture,  is  a  certain  majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs, 
a]fpearlng  in  the  compolition  of  divers  members  or 
parts  of  a  body,  painting,  or  fculpture,  and  relulting 
from  the  fine  pruportiou  of  it. 

EUSDEN   (Laurence),  an  Iriih  clergyman,  reftor 


daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  filter  of  Medufa  :   (he   was  of  Conefty  in  l>incoliifhIre,  and  poet  laiireat  after  the 

fubjeft  neither  to  old  age  nor  death.  deslh  of  Mr  Rowe.      His  tirlt  patron  was  the  eminent 

EURYANDRA,  In  botany  ;   A  genus  of  the  tri-  lord  Halifax;  whole  poem,  on  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 

gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyamlria  cldfs  of  plants,  he  traiiflated  into  Latin,  and  deillcated  to  his  lordfhip. 

The  calyx  is  a  pentaphyllous  pcrianthluni,  with  fmall,  He  was  efteemed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  re- 

roundKh,  and  concave  leaves ;  the  corolh   confif^s  of  warded  an  cpithalamlum  he  wrote  en  his  marriage  willi 

three  roundifh  hollow   petals,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  place  of  poei  laureat.    He  was  the  author  of  many 

11"  121.  S  poetical 
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Itifcklnni  poetical  piecM,  thoiigli  but  little  known  before  his  pre-     cond  was  llie  cloxf>]o(|ry,  Glory  le  to  the  Father,  and  tit 


ferment:   he  died  in  1730. 

EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fed  of 

,  Arians,  on    account    of  the   favour  and   countenance 

which  tufcbius,  birtiop  of  Cxfarca,  fliowed  and  pvocu- 

red  for  them  at  tlu-ir  lirft  rife.     See  Arians  and  Eu- 

SEBirs. 


Sen,  cril  the  Ifo!y  GhnJI.      See  DoxoLOGY. 

This  conduft,  which  feemcd  to  imply  a  kir,  1  of  com- 
munion witli  tlie  Arians,  gave  great  offence  lo  abun- 
dance of  Catlioilcs,  who  bejjai  to  hold  feparate  meet- 
ings; and  thus  formed  the  fchifm  of  ^\ntIoch.  Upon 
this,  the  red,  who   continued  to  meet  in  th.;  church, 


learned  men  of  his  time,  was  born  in  Palel*ine  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  took  his  name  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He 
was  ordained  biiliop  of  Cxfarea  in  313.  He  Iiad  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  in  the  conteit  relating  to  Arius  ;  whofe 
caufe  he,  as  well  as  feveral  otlier  bilhops  of  Paleftine, 
defended,  being  perfuaded  that  Arius  had  been  un- 
jullly  perfecuted  by  Alexander  bilhop  of  Alexandria. 
He  affilled  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  325  ;  when  he 
maJe  a  fpecch  to  the  emperor  Conftantine  on  his  cominjj 
to  the  council,  and.  was  placed  next  him  on  his  right 
hand.  He  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Anlioch,  in 
which  Eullathius  billiop  of  that  city  was  depo'ed;  but 


life.  Lufcbius  lurvivcd  the  tnipcror  but  a  fl;ort  time, 
for  he  died  in  33H.  He  wrote,  1.  An  Ecclefiaftical 
Hidory,  of  which  \'aletlu3  has  given  a  good  edition  in 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  2.  The  life  of  ConUantine  ;  3.  A 
treatife  againft  Hierocles;  4.  Chron'tcon ;  5.  Prepara- 
tiones  EiMn^elicf;  6.  De  demonjlraliott:  Evtwgelica ;  of 
which  there  are  but  10  books  extant  out  of  zo  ;  and 
feveral  other  works,  fome  of  which  are  loft. 

EUS'l'yVCHIUS  (Bartholomew),  phyfician  and 
nnat<imill  at  Rome,  floiiriflud  about  the  year  1 550. 
His  anatomical  Plates  were  difcovcred  there  in  1712, 
aiid  publilhed  in  171 4. 

ElTST.ATHl.\KvS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century,  on  occafion  of  their  rc- 
fufal  to  acknowledge  any  other  bifhop  befide  St  Eufta- 
thiiis,  depofed  bv  the  Arians. 

The  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epif- 
copate  of  Paulinus,  whom  the  Arians  fublli'.utcd  to  St 


Euftathius,  about  the  year  330,  when  they  began  to  a  huge  mountain,  which  formerly  has,  in  f.ll  probabihty, 

hold   their   affembllcs   apart.      About    the   year    3J0,  been  a  volcano.   Its  fituation  is  fo  (Irong,  that  it  liasbut 

l.eontius   of   Phrjgia,    called    the   eunuch, .  who    was  one  landing  place  ;  and  that  is  fortified  in  fuch  a  man- 

an  Arian,  and  was  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defired  ncr  as  to  be  almoft  impregnable.     Tobacco  is  the  chief 

the  Euftathians  to  perform  their  fervice  in  his  church  ;  produft  of  the  ifland  ;   and  it  is  cultivated  to  the  very 

which  they  accepting,  the  church  of  Antioch  ferved  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  terminates  in  a  large  plain 

indifferently  both  the  Arians  and  Catholics.  furrounded  with  woods,  but  having  a  hollow  in   the 

This,  we  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inflitutions,  middle,   which  ferves  as  a  large  den   for  wild  beaiU. 


which  have  fubfifted  in  the  church  ever  fince.  The  firft 
was  pfalmody  in  two  choirs;  though  M.  Baillet  thinks, 
that  if  they  inftituted  an  alternate  pfalmody  between 
two  choirs,  it  was  between  two  Catholic  choir.f,  and 
not  by  way  of  rcfponfc  to  an  Aiian  choir.  The  fe- 
VouVII.  Parti. 


No  fewer  than  5C00  wliite  people  and  15,000  ne- 
groes fubfift  on  this  fpot,  where  they  rear  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in  fuch  abundance, 
that  they  can  fupply  their  neighbours,  aftci  having 
ftrved  tliemfclves. 

F  Tire 


E'ifts. 
thi.ir.s 

Hiiaath. 


EUSEBTUS,  furnamed   Pamphilus,  a  celebrated     ceafed  to  be   called  Eufialh'tans,  and  that   appellation 
bifhop  of  Cifarea  in  Palelline,  and  one  of  the   mofl     became  reftrained  to  the  diffentintr  party.     S.  Flavia- 


nu?,  bi(h"p  of  Antioch  in  381,  and  one  of  his  fuccef- 
fors,  Alexander,  in  482,  brought  to  pafs  a  coalition,  or 
reunion,  between  the  Eullathians  and  the  body  of  the 
churcii  of  Antioch,  defcrlbed  with  much  folemnity  by 
Theodoret,  Eccl.  1.  iii   c.  2. 

EusTATHiAKS  Were  alfo  a  fed  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  Eu- 
llathius, a  monk  fo  foolifhiy  fond  of  hisov.-n  profellioiv, 
tliat  he  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life.  )Vhe- 
ther  this  Eullathius  was  the  fame  with  the  biiliop  of 
Sebsftia  and  chief  of  the  Stmiariaiis,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation  ;  pro- 
hibited his  followers  from  praying  in  their  houfes;  and 


though   he  was  chofen  by  the  bifhop  and  people  of  obliged   them  to   quit  all  they   had,   as  incompatible 

Antioch  to  fucceed  him,  he  abfolutely  refufed  it.      In  with  the  hopes  of  heaven.     He  drew  them  out  of  the 

33  J,  he   affilled  at  the  council   of  Tyre  held  againll  other  aiTcmblles  of  Chriilians  to  hold  fecret  ones  with 

Anathafius ;  and  at  the  affembly  of  bilhops  at  Jcrufa-  him,  and  made  them   wear  a  particular  habit  :   he  ai- 

lem,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  there,  pointed  them  to  fall  on  Sundays ;  and  taught  them,  that 

By  thefe  bifhops  he  was  fent  to  the  emperor  Conllan-  the  ordinaiy  falls  of  the  church  were  necdlcfs,  after  they 

tine  to  defend  what  they  had  done  againfl  Athanafius;  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which   he 

when   he  pronotuiced   the  panegyric  made  on   that  em-  pretended  to.    He  fliowcd  great  horror  for  chapels  built 

peror  during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of  in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the  affemblies  held  therein. 

the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  laft  of  his  Several  women,   fediiced  by  his  reafons,  forfook  their 


hulhands,  and  aburd.ince  of  Haves  dcfcrted  their  ma- 
tters houfts.  He  was  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  held  between  the  ycars.326 
and  341. 

EUSTATHIUS,  bifiiop  of  Theffalonica,  in  the 
1 2th  centur)-,  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ema- 
nuel, Alexander,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  grammarian  ;  and  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Homer,  and  Dionyfius  the  geographer.  The 
bell  edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  Homer  is  that  of 
Rome,  printed  in  Greek,  in  1542,  in  four  volumes 
folio.  His  commentaries  on  the  Periegefis  of  Diony- 
fius were  printed  by  Mr  Hudfon  at  Oxford,  in  1697, 
8vo.  Eullathius  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  the 
year  1  194. 

EUSTATIA,StEustatia,  ox  EuJlaUu! ,  one  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  behmging  to  the  Dutch, and  fituated  in 
W.Long.  62.  56.  N.  Lat.  17.  29.    It  is  little  elfe  than 
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The  firil  D'-lch  colony  fcnt  to  tliis  illand  conlifttd 
'  of  about  1600  people.  They  wire  difpolTcirtd  hy  the 
Englifh  from  Jamaica  in  iC'Sj.  Soon  after,  the  Dutch 
and  French  becoming  confederates,  the  Englifti  were 
txptllcd  ill  their  turn.  The  French  continued  to  hold 
a  garriibn  in  the  ifland  till  the  treaty  of  Breda,  when 
it  was  rtllored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  French  drove  out  the  Dutch,  and  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Engliih  under  Sir  Timo- 
thy Thornhill,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  eight  men 
killed  and  wounded,  though  the  fort  they  took  mount- 
ed 16  guns  and  was  in  every  other  refped  very  tlrong. 
Sir  Timothy  found  it  necefrary  for  the  protetlion  of 
the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  fmall  EngliHi  garrifon  in  the 
fort  ;  but  he  granted  the  French  no  terms  of  capitu- 
ktion,  except  for  their  lives  and  baggage.  By  the 
peace  of  llyfwic,  the  entire  property  of  this  ifland  was 
rtftored  to  the  Dutch. 

This  iihnd  was  reduced  by  the  BritllTi  in  the  year 
1781.  Though  not  20  miles  in  circumference,  it 
abounded  at  that  time  with  riches,  by  reafon  of  the 
vait  conflux  of  trade  from  every  other  ifland  in  thcfe 
feas.  Being  a  free  port,  it  was  open  to  all  the  fiib- 
jeds  of  the  belligerent  powers  ;  and  thus  a  communi- 
cation was  ellablifhed  among  them,  through  which 
ihey  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  commercial  corre- 
Ipondence,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  inconveniences 
of  war.  The  greatell  benefit,  however,  was  reaped  by 
the  Dutch  ;  who,  by  tranfatting  all  trading  bufinefs 
for  other  nations,  were  thus  entrufted  with  numberlefs 
commiflions,  and  likewife  enjoyed  vaft  profits  from 
the  fale  of  the  merchandizes  to  which  they  were  in- 
titled.  At  the  time  the  attack  was  made  upon  them, 
they  were  fo  little  under  any  apprehenfions  of  fuch  an 
event,  that  their  ware-houfes  were  not  fufficient  to  con- 
tain the  quantity  of  commercial  articles  imported  for 
fale,  and  the  beach  and  itrects  were  covered  with 
hoglheads  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  In  this  fituation. 
Admiral  Rodney  having  received  orders  to  commence 
hoftilities  againll  the  Dutch,  fuddenly  appeared  before 
the  ifland  with  fuch  an  armament  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  as  in  its  defencelefs  fituation  was  not  only  ufe- 
fcfs  but  ridiculous.  The  governor  could  fcarce  credit 
the  officer  who  fummoncd  him  to  furrender  ;  but  be- 
ing convinced  how  matters  ftood,  the  only  poflible 
ftep  was  taken,  namely,  to  furrender  the  whole  ifland, 
and  every  thing  in  it,  at  difcretion.  Along  with  the 
ifland  there  fell  inta  the  hands  of  the  captors  a  fliip  of 
60  guns,  with  250  fail  of  merchantmen,  while  the  va- 
lue of  ptoperty  en  the  ifland  was  ellimated  at  no  kfs 
than  four  millions  fterling.  This  capture  became  af- 
terwards a  fubje't  of  difcuflion  in  parliament,  where 
the  condiift  of  the  Britilh  commanders  was  feverely 
fcrutini,:ed  by  Mr  Burke.  The  admiral  and  general 
made  tLiii  defence  in  perfon  :  but  the  rainoiity  at 
that  tline  were  far  from  being  f:itisfied;  and  it  was  hip- 
pofed  that  on  the  chanf^c  of  miniftry  a  rigid  inquiry 
■would  have  been  fet  on  foot,  had  not  the  fplendor  of 
Admiral  Rodney's  viftory  over  dc  Grafle  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

The  ifland  of  .~it  Eullatius  is  naturally  of  fuch  dif- 
ficult accefs,  as  already  obfervcd,  that  it  isalmofl  impof- 
fiblc  for  an  enemy  to  effeft  a  landing  if  proper  care  is 
taken  by  tliofe  who  arc  in  pofTcflion  of  it.  This  very 
ciccumftance  proved  the  ruin  of  the  new  poffefTors.  The 
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Britifli,  fecure  in  their  inacceflible  fituation,  condufted   EuH 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  induced  the  Marquis  de 
Biniille  to  make  an  attempt  to  ie_;ain  it.      Having  fail-  Euil ,. 
ed  from  Martinico  at  t!ic  head  of  2000  men,  he  arrived,  """^ 
on  the  jfitli  of  November  1781,  off  one  of  the  landing 
places  of  the  ifland,  a  hlch  was  deemed  fo  inacceflible  that 
it  had  been  left  without  a  guard.      With  much  lofs  and 
dliRculty,    however,   he   landed  here   with  four  or  five 
hundred  of  his  people  during  the  night.      The  appear- 
ance of  day  put  an   end  to  his  landing  any  more  ;   and 
he  no'.v  favv  himfelf  obliged  either  to  rclinquifli  the  cn- 
terprife  or  to  attack  the  garrifon,  which  was  almolt 
double  the  number  of  thofe  he  had  on  the  ifland.      He 
chofe  the  latter;   and  was  favoured  in   his  enterprifc  by 
the  extreme  negligence  of  his  antagonills.     A  difiicult 
pafs,  which  a  few  men  might  have  occupied  with  fuc- 
cefs  againll  a  great  number,  was  left  unguarded,  which 
the  marquis  fecured  in   time,  and  then  puflied  forward 
with  the  utmoll   expedition.     The    Britifli,   millaking 
a  body  of    Irifli   troops    which  attended   the    Frencl* 
commander  for  their  own  comrades,  fuffered  them  to 
approacli  without  thinking  of  oppoling  them.     They 
were  then  exercifing   on   the   parade ;   but   were  foon 
made  fcnfible  of  their  fatal  miltake  by  a  clofe  difcharge 
from  tlieir  fuppofed  friends,  by  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.      The  furprife  occationed  by  this  fudden 
attack  was  fo  great,   that  no  tefiilance  could  be  made  ; 
efpecially  as  their  commanding  officer,  colonel  Cock- 
burn,   who  happened  at  that  inilant  to  come  upon  the 
parade,  lyas  made  priloner.      A  number  of  thtm,  how- 
ever, hafl;ened  to  the  fort  with  a  view  of  making  head 
againil  the  enemy  ;   but  the  French  had   already  taken 
poifcffion  of  the  gate,  and  prevented  the  draw-bridge 
from   being   railed.      They  entered   the   fort ;   which, 
being  furrendered  by  thole  who  had  taken  flicker  in  it, 
the  rell  of  the  garrifon,  dilpcrfed  in  various  places,  and 
imagining  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  fubmitted  without   any  oppofition. 
The    French    commander    took    this    opportunity    of 
fliowing  his  difintereftednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.    A- 
mong  the  fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands  a  large  fum 
of  money  was  claimed  by  the  Britilh  commanding  of- 
ficer as   being   his  private  property,  which  was  gene- 
roufly    rellored  to  him  :   in  like  manner  the    proper- 
ty  of  the   Dutch  inhabitants  was  referved  to   them,, 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  leizedtiut  the  produce 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  prizes  that   had  been  taken  hj^ 
the  Englilh  when  they  captured  the  ifland. 

EUSTYLE,  in  architetturc,  a  fort  of  building  in- 
which  the  pillars  are  placed  at  the  moft  convenient  di- 
llance  one  from  another,  the  intercolumniations  being 
juH  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
iliofe  in  the  middle  of  the  fate,  before  and  behind, 
wiiich  are  three  diameters  dillaiit. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  mufcs,  daughter  of  Jupiter: 
and  Mncmofyne,  She  prefided  over  raufic,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  repre- 
fcnted  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  holding  a  flute  ia 
her  hands  :  Some  mythologifts  attributed  to  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be- 
the  production  of  Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA,  among  the  Greeks,  fignifled  fuch  a 
difpofition,  or  ilate  of  the  mind,  as  could  not  be  ruffled 
cither  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  by  ficknefs  or  health, 
good  or  evil. 

EU- 
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:it-op;us  EUTROPIUS  (Flavins),  a  Latin  author,  in  tlic 
'! .  4th  centurv,  was  fecretary  to  Conftantfne  the  Gitat, 
'^"^  "  and  afterwards  bore  arms  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  followed  that  prince  in  his  expedition  ngaiMll  the 
PerGans.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman 
Hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign 
ofValens;  the  bell  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Mifs 
Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madam  Dacicr,  publifiicd  at 
Paris  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  in  410,  in  the  year 
1683. 

EUTYCHIAXS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
duplicity  of  natures  in  Chrilt  ;  thus  denominated  from 
Eutyches,  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monallery 
at  Conftantinople,  who  began  to  propagate  his  opinion 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  fecm  quite  fteady 
and  coiifiilent  in  his  fentiraents :  for  he  appeared  to 
allow  of  two  natures,  even  before  the  union  ;  whicli 
was  apparently  a  confequence  he  drew  from  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Platonic  pliilofophy,  which  fuppoles  a 
pre-exillence  of  fouls :  accordingly,  he  believed  that 
the  foul  of  Jefus  Chrill  had  been  united  to  the  divini- 
ty before  the  incarnation  ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  di- 
flinftion  of  natures  in  Jefus  Chrill  lince  his  incarnation. 
This  herefy  was  (ir(l  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at 
Conllantinople  by  Flavian,  in  448,  approved  by  the 
council  of  Epliefiis,  called  convenlus  lalrunum,  in  449, 
and  re-examined,  and  fulminated,  in  the  general  coun- 
cil of  Chalced  on  in  451.  The  legates  of  pope  Leo, 
who  afiilled  at  it,  maintained,  that  it  was  not  enough 
to  dtfmc,  that  there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chritl, 
but  infilled  llrenuoufly,  that,  to  remove  all  equivoca- 
tions, they  mud  add  thefe  terms,  without  being  chan- 
ged, or  confounded,  or  d!vi.!ed. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eulychiaus,  which  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  throughout  the  eaft,  at  length  became 
divided  intoieveril  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  men- 
tion of  no  fewer  than  twelve:  fome  called  Scheniiitid,  or 
ylpparentts,  as  only  attributing  10  Jefus  Chrill  a  phantom 
or  appeaiance  of  flelh,  and  no  real  flefli  :  others,  Theo- 
dofiam,  from  I'heodofius  bilhop  of  -Alexandria  :  others, 
JacohUa,  from  one  James  {Jacohii^^,  of  Syria  ;  which 
branch  eilablilheii  itfelf  principally  in  Armenia,  where 
it  dill  fvbiills.  Others  nere  c^^^Acepbali,  q  d  with- 
out head  ;  and  Sevcrians.  from  a  monk  called  Smnis, 
who  fcizcd  on  rhe  fee  of  Antioch  in  513.  Thtfe  lall 
were  fubdivided  into  five  faflions,  •viz.  rignoeiit,  who 
attributed  fome  ignorance  to  Jefus  Chrill  ;  the  fol- 
lowers of  Paul;  M.A<":,  that  is,  the  hX^^cV  An^elucs, 
thus  called  from  the  place  where  they  were  alTembled  j 
and  lartly,  Adr'ties,  and  Ccnoniles. 

EuTYCHiANS  was  alfo  the  name  of  another  feft,  half 
Arian  half  Eunomian  ;  which  arofe  at  Conflantinople 
in  the  fourth  century. 

it  beinir  then  a  matter  of  mighty  controverfv  among 
the  Eunomiansot  Conllantinople,  whether  ornotheSon 
of  God  knew  the  lall  day  and  hour  of  the  world,  par 
ticularly  with  regard  to  that  paflage  in  the  gofpel  of 
St  Matthew,  chdp.  xxiv  ver  36.  or  rather  that  in 
St  Mark,  xiii.  32.  where  it  is  cxprefTed,  that  the  .Son 
did  not  know  it,  hut  the  Father  only;  Eutychius  made 
Jio  fcruple  to  maintain,  even  in  writing,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it ;  which  fentiment  difpleafing  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  fcparated  from  them, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Lunomius,  who  was  then  in 
exile. — That  heretic  acquiefced  fully  in  Eutychius's 
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dodriue,  and  admitted  him  to  his  communion.    Euno-   EurTdyot 
mins  dying  foon  afier,  the  chief  of  the  Euncmians  at       _  II 
Conllantinople  refufed  to  admit  Eutychius  ;   who,  up- 
on this,   formed  a  particular  feci  of  fuch  as  adhered  to  " 
him,  called  Etitych'ums. 

This  fame  Eutychius,  with  one  Theopronius,  as  wa» 
faid  in  Sozomen's  time,  were  the  occafions  of  all  the 
changes  made  by  the  Eunomians  in  the  adminillration 
of  bdptifm  ;  which  confilled,  according  to  Nicephorus, 
in  only  uling  one  immerfion,  and  not  doing  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Jefus  Chrid.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  that  fedt, 
not  Eutychius,  but  Eiipfychius,  and  his  followers  Euno- 
miaupjychians. 

EU  I'YCHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Ii»ed  about 
the  ninth  age  ;  and  wrote  annals  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
iion  by  Mr  Pocock.  Selden  had  printed  foraething  of 
his  before. 

EUXINE  or  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  boun- 
dary  betwixt  Europe  and  Alia.  It  receives  the  Nie- 
per,  the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers  ;  and  extends 
trom  ;8  to  40  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  from  40  to 
46  of  N.  Lat.  'l"he  ancients  imagined  this  fea  to  have 
been  originally  only  a  lake  or  Handing  pool,  which 
broke  full  into  the  IVopontis,  and  then  into  the  Egean, 
walhing  away  by  degrees  the  earth  which  firll  kept  it 
within  bounds,  and  formed  the  two  channels  of  the 
Bofphorus  Thracius  and  Hellelpont,  now  the  Darda- 
nelles.—It  was  anciently  called  ihe  Axcnus,  fuppofed 
to  be  from  Aflikenaz  the  fon  of  Comer,  who  is  faid  to 
have  fettled  near  it.  This  original  being  forgot  in 
length  of  time,  the  Greeks  explained  it  by  inhabitable, 
which  the  word  Axenos  literally  fignifies  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  they  came  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  coalls  as  more  civilized  and  hofpitable,  they 
changed  ihe  name  into  Euxinus,  which  it  Hill  retains. 

EWE,  the  Enghih  name  of  a  female   llieep.      See 
Ovio. 

EWERY,  in  the  Britifh  cufloms,  an  office  in  the 
king's  houlhold,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  table 
linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and  lerving  up  water  in  fil- 
ver  ewers  after  diimer. 

EX,  a  river  that  rifes  in  a  barren  tra<fl  of  land,  cal- 
led Exmore,  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and  after  bein^  joined 
by  fevetal  little  llreams,  runs  by  Tiverton,  where  there 
is  a  Itone  bridge  over  the  river.  About  nine  miles  be- 
low  Tiverton,  it  is  joined  by  a  pretty  large  Hream  cal- 
led the  Colambton  ;  and  about  two  miles  lower,  by  a- 
nother  Itream  formed  by  the  junftion  of  the  Horton 
and  crcdy.  With  tncfe  additions,  it  wafhes  the  walls 
ol  Exeter.  At  Topiham,  above  four  miles  below  Ex- 
eter,  it  receives  another  conliderable  addition  to  its 
llre^m  ;  two  miles  farther,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ken  ; 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Exmoutu,  alter  a  courfe  of 
about  40  miles.  Ships  of  great  burden  go  up  to 
Topiham,  from  whence  velFeU  of  150  tons  are  convey- 
ed to  the  quay  at  Exeter,  by  means  of  an  artificial  ca- 
nal. The  Ex  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  confiderable 
burden  to  Topiham.  The  paffage,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  but  narrow,  having  rocks  on  the 
eall-fide  and  broad  fands  on  the  well  ;  nor  is  the  water 
on  the  bar  more  tiian  fix  or  feven  feet  deep  at  ow  wa- 
ter, but  the  tide  rifes  14  or  15  feet,  fo  that  it  is  deep 
enough  at  high  water.  When  ftiips  are  within  the 
F  2  bar. 
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Ei  officio  bar,  they  may  ride  afloat   at  a   place  called  Staicryfs, 
II  about  a  mile  and  an  half  from  the  river's  mouth  ;  but 

jtxalt.vion   {hofe  tliat  go   to  Toplhara    lie   a-ground  on  the  ooze 
'       ''         at  low  water. 

EX  OFFICIO,  among  lawyers,  fignifics  the  power 
a  perfon  has,  by  virtue  of  his  ofliee,  to  do  certain  acts 
without  being  applied  to.  Thua  a  jultice  of  peace 
may  ex  ojjich,  at  his  difcretion,  take  furety  of  the 
peace,  without  complaint  made  by  any  pcifon  what- 
foever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  ojjic'io,  whereby  a  fiip- 
jiofed  offender  was  compelled  in  the  ecclefiallical  court 
to  confcfs,  accufe,  or  clear  himfelf  of  a  crime  ;  but 
this  law  is  repealed. 

i.'.v  Pojl  Faao,  in  law,  fomething  done  after  ano- 
ther :  thus  an  ellate  granted  may  be  good  by  matter 
ts  pojlfado,  that  was  not  fo  at  firll,  as  in  cafe  of  clec- 
tion. 

EXACERBATION.     See  P.aroxysm. 
EX.\CT10N,  in  law,  a  wrong  done  by  an  officer, 
or  a  perfon  in  pretended  authority,  in  taking  a  reward 
or  fee  that  is  not  allowed  by  law. 

A  perfon  guilty  «f  exadlion  may  be  fined  and  im- 
prlfoned.      It  is  often  confounded  with  Extortion. 

EXACUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  themonogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  20th  order, 
Rotacee.  The  calyx  is  tctraphyllous  ;  the  corolla  qua- 
drifid,  with  the  tube  globular  ;  the  capfule  two-fur- 
rowed, bilocular,  polyfpermous,  and  opening  at  the 
top. 

EXiERESIS,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of  extrac- 
ting or  taking  away  fomething  that  is  hurtful  to  the 
human  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, whereby  tilings  are  augmented  or  amplified, 
by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or 
bad. 

Exaggeration,  in  painting,  a  method  by  which 
the  artift,  in  reprtfentiiig  things,  changes  them  too 
mtich,  or  makes  them  too  llrong,  either  in  refpecA  of 
the  defign  or  colouring.  It  differs  from  caricaturing, 
in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  fea- 
tures of  a  face,  &c.  which  they  had  not  ;  whereas  ex- 
asjgeration  only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  or  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufcd 
in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  the  raifing  or  advancing  a 
perfon  to  fome  ecclefiallical  dignity  ;  and  particularly 
to  the  papacy. 

Exaltation  of  the  Crojs,  is  a  feall  of  the  Romifh 
church,  held  on  the  14th  of  September;  in  memory, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  He- 
raclius  brought  kick  the  true  crofs  of  Jefus  Chrift  on 
his  {houlders,  to  tl'e  pbce  on  mount  Calvary,  from 
which  it  had  been  carried  away  14  years  before  by 
Cofroes  king  of  I'erfia,  at  his  taking  of  Jerufalem,  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  The  crofs  was 
dehvered  up  by  a  tieaty  of  peace  made  with  Siroe, 
Cofroe's  fon.  The  inllitution  of  this  treaty  is  com- 
monly faid  to  have  bien  fignali/.ed  by  a  miracle  ;  in 
that  Hcraclius  could  not  llir  out  of  Jcrufalem  with  the 
crofs,  while  he  had  the  Imperial  vellments  on  enriched 
with  gold  aiid-preciou6  Hones,  but  bore  it  with  tafe  in 
a  common  drels. 

But  long  before  the  empire  of  Heraclius,  there  had 
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in  the  Greek  and  Latin  chuivhes,  on  occafion  of  what 
our  Saviour  faid  in  St  John  xii.  32.  ^Ind  I,  if  I  he  ex- 
alted, or  If'.cil  vp,  --Lvill  drciu  all  nun  unto  me.  And  a- 
gaiu,  in  cli.  viii.  ver.  ?8.  IVhen  you  have  exalted,  or 
if  led  up,  ihr  Sun  of  It  fan,  then  Jhall  ye  ino'w  that  I  am  he. 
The  feall  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Conftantine  was  held,  fays  Nicephorus,  on  the  141)1  of 
Scpttmbtr,  the  day  on  which  tl'.e  tcrapL  had  been  con- 
feciated,  in  the  year  335  ;  and  this  feail  was  alfo  cal- 
led the  exaltation  of  the  c/»/J,  becaufe  it  was  a  ceremony 
therein,  for  the  bifhop  of  Jerufalein  to  afcend  a  higli 
place,  biiilt  by  Conllantine  for  that  purpofe,  in  man- 
ner of  a  pulpit,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  facred  my- 
Jleries  of  God,  or  the  holinefs  of  God,  and  there  hoift.  up 
the  crofs,  for  all  the  people  to  fee  it. 

Exaltation,  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  aft,  or  ope- 
ration, of  elevating,  purifying,  fubtili'/.ing,  or  perfetV 
ing,  any  natural  body,  its  piiuciples  and  parts  ;  alio 
the  quality  or  difpofition  which  bodies  acquiie  by 
fuch  operation.  The  term  e\a/lation  has  been  peculi- 
arly atleclcd  by  the  chemills  and  alchemids  ;  who, 
imagining  it  to  have  fome  extraordinary  emphafis,  are 
employing  it  on  every  occafion. 

Exaltation,  in  allroh.gy,  is  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac; 
which  dignity  is  fuppofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  The  oppofite  fign,  or 
part  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejection  of  the  pla- 
net. Thus  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  Jupiter,  according  to  Albumazor,  becaufe  it 
was  the  afcendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  tlie 
creation  ;  that  of  the  fun  is  in  the  I9tli  degree  of 
Aries,  and  its  dejcdtion  in  Libra  ;  that  of  the  moon 
is  in  Taurus,  &c.  Ptolemy  gives  the  reaion  of  this  in 
his  firft  book  De  Qjjadrup. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exaftand  careful  fearch  or 
inquiry,  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth  or  falfehbod  of 
a  thing. 

Self  Examination  is  a  point  much  infilled  on  by  di- 1 
vines,  and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  repentance.  St  Ignatius  reduces  it  to 
rive  points;  viz.  1.  A  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
his  benefits.  2.  A  begging  of  grace  and  light,  to 
know  and  diftinguifh  our  fins.  3.  A  i-uuning  over  all 
our  actions,  occupations,  thoughts,  and  words,  in  or- 
der to  learn  what  has  been  oftenfive  to  God.  4.  A 
begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  fincerc  fon-ow 
for  having  difpleafed  him.  And,  5.  Making  a  firm 
refolution  not  to  offend  him  any  more  ;  and  taking  the 
ncceffary  precautions  to  prcferve  ourfclves  from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  two  officers  of  that 
court,  who  examine,  upon  oath,  witnelTes  produced  in 
caufes  depending  there,  by  either  tlie  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witnefTes  live  in  London  or  near 
it.  Sometimes  paities  thenifelves,  by  particular  order, 
are  examined.  In  the  country,  above  20  miles  from 
London,  on  the  parlies  joining  in  conimiffion,  witnef- 
fes  are  examined  by  commiffioners,  being  ulually  coun- 
fellors  or  altoniies  not  concerned   in  the  caufe. 

EXAMPLE,  in  a  general  fcufc,  denotes  a  copy 
or  pattern. 

Example,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  either  taken  for  a 
type,  inllancc,  or  precedent,  for  our  admonition,  that 
wc  may  be  cautioned  againll  the  faults  or  crimes  which 
2  others 
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others  liave  committed,  by  the  had  conffquenccs  which 
have  enfued  from  thtin  ;  or  example  is  taken  for  a  pat- 
tern for  our  imitation  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy  after. 

Tliat  examples  have  a  peculiar  power  above  the  naked 
precept,  to  difpofe  us  to  the  piaclice  of  virtue  and  ho- 
llncfs,  may  appear,  by  confidering,  i.  That  they  moil 
clearly  exprcfs  to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their 
fuhjcib  and  fenliUle  efTcias.  General  [jrecepts  form 
abllrafl  ideas  of  virtue  ;  but  in  examples,  virtues  are 
mod  vilible  in  all  their  circumllances.  2.  Precepts 
inllrudt  us  in  what  thin^;s  art  our  duty;  but  examples 
alTure  us  that  thty  are  pcifliblc.  When  wc  fee  men 
like  ourfelves,  who  arc  united  to  frail  flclli,  and  in  the 
fame  condition  with  us,  to  command  tlitir  pafTun?,  to 
overcome  the  moft  glorious  and  j;littering  temptations, 
wc  are  encouraged  in  our  fpiritu;il  warfare.  3.  Ex- 
amples, by  fccret  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to  imi- 
tation. We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by  the 
%nfibKr  praAice  of  good  men,  which  repro.iches  our  de- 
feds,  and  obliges  us  to  the  fame  ztal  which  laws,  tho' 
wife  and  good,  will  not  efftCl. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  is  moft  proper  to  form 
lis  to  holinefs  :  it  being  abfolutcly  perfciil,  and  accom- 
modated to  our  prcfent  ftatc.  Tliere  is  no  cxamjile  of 
a  mere  man  that  is  to  be  followed  without  limitation  : 
But  the  example  of  Clirid  is  abfolutcly  perfeft  ;  his 
converfalion  was  a  living  law  :  ■'  He  was  holy,  harm- 
lefs,  unJeftled,  and  f;paratc  from  fiiiners." 

Example,  in  r-hetoiic,  denotes  an  imperfeft  kind 
of  induction  or  argumentation  ;  whereby  it  is  proved, 
that  a  thing  which  happened  on  fomc  other  occafion 
will  happen  again  on  the  prefent  one,  from  the  fimili- 
tndc  of  the  cafes.  As,  "  The  war  of  the  Thebans, 
againft  their  neighbours  the  Phocians,  was  ruinous; 
confequently,  that  of  the  Athenians  againd  their 
neighbours,  will  likewife  be  fatal." 

EXANTHEMA,  among  phyficians,  denotes  any 
kind  of  cfflorefccnce  or  eruption,  as  the  mcafl^'S,  pur- 
ple fpots  in  the  plague,  or  malignant  fevers.  Sec. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  to  certain  officers  fent  into 
Italy,  in  quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prefefts,  to  de- 
fend that  part  of  Italy  which  was  yet  under  their  o- 
bedience  ;  particularly  the  city  of  Ravenna  againft 
the  Lombards,  who  had  made  themfelvcs  uiafters  of 
the  greateft  part  ef  the  reft. 

The  rcfidence  of  the  exarch  was  at  Ravenna  ;  which 
city,  with  that  of  Rome,  were  all  tiiat  was  left  the 
emperors.  The  firll  exarch  was  the  patrician  Boetius, 
fiimous  for  his  treatife,  De  Confolatione  Philofophia- ; 
appointed  in  5^)8  by  the  younger  Jullin.  'llis  ex- 
archs fubfifted  about  185  "years,  and  ended  in  Euty- 
chius ;  under  vvluife  exarcliate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Ailcl- 
phus. 

The  empeior  Frederic  created  Heraclius,  archbifhop 
of  Lyons,  a  defcendart  of  the  ilhrllrious  houfc  of 
Montboiflier,  exarch  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  a  dignity  till  that  time  unknown  any  where 
but  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ravenna. 

Homer,  Pliiio,  and  other  ancient  authors,  give  like- 
vife  the  name  exarchus  to  the  choragus  or  mailer  of 
the  fingers,  in  the  ancient  chorufes,  or  him  who  fung 
iirft:  the  word  «»■;••.  or  »px.°-''«i,  figr.ifying  equally /o 
•l'£"h  snd  to  commanJ. 


ExAtiCH  if  a  Dkcefe  wz%,  anciently,  the  fame  with    Exirch 
primate.    This  dignity  was  inferior  to  the  patriarchal,  _     H 
yet  greater  than  the  metropolitan.  xcejuion.) 

Ex.iRCH  alfo  denotes  an  ofiicer,  (lill  fubfifting  in  * 
the  Greek  church  ;  being  a  kind  of  deputy  or  legate 
a  Lileri:  of  the  patriarch,  whofe  office  it  is  to  vifit  the 
provinces  allotted  him,  in  order  to  inform  hiinfelf  of 
the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  ;  take  cognizance 
of  eccltfuiftical  caufes  ;  the  manner  of  celebrating  di- 
vine Icrvice  ;  the  adminillralion  of  the  facraments, 
particularly  confefiion  ;  the  obfcrvance  of  the  canons; 
moiiallic  difcipline  ;  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  &c. 
but,  above  all,  to  "take  an  account  of  the  fcveral  reve- 
nues which  the  patriarth  receives  from  feveral  churches; 
and,  particularly,  as  to  what  regards  the  collecting  the 
fame. 

Tire  exarch,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfelf 
in  his  poll,  frequently  rifts  to  the  patriarchate  itfelf. 

Exarch  is  alfo  iifed,  in  the  eaitern  church  antiqui- 
ty, for  a  geireii;!  or  fuperior  over  feveral  rnonafterles  ; 
the  fame  that  we  olherwife  call  archimandrite  ;  being 
exemptid,  ty  the  patriarch  of  Conltantinople,  from 
the  jurildicflion  ;)f  the  bilhops  ;  as  arc  now  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Romith  monallic  orders. 

EXAUCTORATIO,  in  the  Roman  military  dif- 
cipline, difiercd  from  the  miifio,  which  was  a  full  dif- 
charge,  and  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  in  the 
?rmy  20  years  ;  v.'hereas  the  exaudoratio  was  only  a 
partial  difcharge  :  they  loft  their  pay  indeed,  but  itill 
kept  under  their  colours  or  -ufxllla,  though  not  under 
the  iimiila  (or  eagle),  which  was  the  ftandard  of  the 
legion  :  whence,  irillead  of  Ltg'wrmiii,  they  were  cal- 
led Siilfvrihini,  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
ferved  tlieir  full  time,  or  had  lands  afligned  them. 
The  exauctoratio  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  1 7 
vears. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews,  was  a 
particirlar  law,  w  hereby  a  widow,  whom  her  hu(band'» 
brother  refufcd  to  many,  had  a  right  to  fuinmon  him 
to  a  court  of  juftice  ;  arril,  upon  his  refufal,  might  ex- 
ca'ceate  lim,  that  is.  pull  oiT  one  of  his  fhoes,  and  fpit 
in  his  face  ;  both  of  tliem  adlonsof  great  ignominy. 

EXCELLENCY,   a  title  anciently  given  to  kings - 
and  emperors,  but  -now  to  ambaffadors,  generals,  and 
other  perfons  who  are  not  qualified  for  that   of  hlth- 
nefs,  and  yet  are   to  be  elevated  above  the  other  infe- 
rior dignities. 

EXCENTRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  applied  to 
ci-cles  ard  fplreres  which  have  not  the  fame  centre, 
and  confequently  are  not  parallel  ;  in  oppofition  to 
concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having  one  com- 
mon centre. 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance 
of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  th.e  centre 
of  the  fiin  ;  that  is,  the  diftance  between  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfis  and  the  focus  thereof. 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  refcrvcd,  or  fct  af.de, 
and  not  included  in  a  rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  ntic  with- 
out an  exception  ;  intimating,  that  it  is  impofTtble  to 
comprehend  all  the  particular  cafes,  imder  one  and  the 
fame  maxim.  But  it  is  dangerous  folluwing  the  ex- 
ception preferably  to  the  rule. 

Exception,   in  law,  denotes  a  ftop  or  ftay  to  an 
adwn  ;  ar.d  is  cither  dilatory  or  pcrcmptojy,  in  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Biccrpt    ccedinps  at  common  Inw  ;  but  in  chancery  it  is  wliat 
■'         the  plaintiff  aliigcs  againll  the   fulTicicncy  of  an  an- 
Erching-   ^^.^^^  Sec.  - 

"  An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  what 

is  taken  to  be  good  by  tht  other  party,  cither  in  point 
of  law  or  pleading.  The  counfcl  in  a  caufe  are  to 
take  all  their  exceptions  to  t!ie  record  at  one  time,  and 
before  the  court  has  delivered  any  opinion  of  it. 

EXCERPT,  in  matters  of  literature.  See  Ex- 
tract. 

EXCESS,  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  unequal  numbeis  or  quanti- 
ties, or  that  which  is  left  after  the  lefTer  is  taken  from 
or  out  of  the  greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  contraft  or 
agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged 
for  another. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  is  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  fum  in  another, 
by  means  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  fecurity  which  merchants  commonly  take  from 
one  another  when  they  circulate  their  burmcfs,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  a  note  of  hand  :  thefe  are  looked  up- 
on as  pnymer.t.      See  Bill,  and  Mercantile  Laws. 

The  punctuality  of  acquitting  thefe  obligations  is  ef- 
fential  to  commerce  ;  and  no  fooner  is  a  merchant's 
accepted  bill  prote!^ed,  than  he  is  confidcred  as  a  bank- 
rupt. For  tliis  rcafon,  the  laws  of  moil  nations  have 
given  very  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange. 
The  fecurity  of  trade  is  eflential  to  every  fociety  ;  and 
were  tlie  claims  of  merchants  to  linger  under  the  for- 
malities of  courts  of  law  when  liquidated  by  bills  of 
exchanc;e,  faith,  confidence,  and  puutluality,  would 
quickly"  difappear,  and  the  great  engine  of  commerce 
would  be  totally  dellroycd 

A  regular  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contraft, 
in  which  four  perfons  are  concerned,  viz.  i.  The 
drawer,  who  receives  the  value  :  2.  His  debtor,  in  a- 
diftant  place,  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who 
mull  accept  and  pay  it  :  3.  The  perfon  who  gives  va- 
lue for  the  bill,  to  whofe  order  it  is  to  be  paid  :  and, 
4.  The  perfon  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,ciedi- 
tor  to  the  third. 

By  this  operation,  reciprocal  debts,  due  in  two  dl- 
ftant  parts,  are  paid  by  a  fort  of  transfer,  or  permuta- 
tion of  debtors  and  creditors. 

(A)  in  London  is  creditor  to  (B)  in  Paris,  value 
tool.  (C)  again  in  London  is  debt  ,r  to  (D)  In  Paris 
for  a  like  fum.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  London 
debtor  ;  and  the  Paris  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Paris 
debtor;  confequently,  the  two  debts  are  paid,  and  no 
money  is  fent  from  London  to  Paris  nor  from  Paris 
to  London. 

In  this  example,  (A)  is  the  drawer,  (B)  is  the  ac- 
cepter, (C)  is  the  purchafer  of  the  bill,  and  (D)  re 
ceives  the  money.  Two  perfons  heie  receive  the  mo- 
ney, (A)  and  (D);  and  two  pay  t^e  money,  (B)  and 
(C)  ;  which  is  jull  what  mull  be  done  when  two 
debtors  and  two  creditors  clear  accounts. 

This  is  the  plain  principle  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Erom  which  it  appears,  that  reciprocal  and  equal  debts 
only  can  be  acquitted  by  them. 

When  it  therefore  happens,  that  the  reciprocal  debts 
of  Lopdon  and  Paris  (to  ufc  the  fame  cxamplej  aie 


not  equal,  there  arifes  a  balance  on  one  fide.     Snppofe  Exdnnji 
London  to  owe  Paris  a  balance,  value  tool.    How  can  '^"V 
this  be  paid  ?  Anfwer,   It  may  either  be  done  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill. 

With  a  bill,  if  an  exchanger,  finding  a  demand  for 
a  bill  upon  Paris  for  the  value  of  lool.  when  Paris 
owes  no  more  to  London,  fends  1 00 1.  to  his  conefpon- 
dent  at  Paris  in  coin,  at  the  expence  (fiippofe)  of  I  1. 
and  then,  having  become  creditor  on  Paris,  he  can 
give  a  bill  for  the  value  of  tool,  upon  his  being  repaid 
his  expence,  and  paid  for  his  ri(l<  and  trouble. 

Or  it  may  be  paid  without  a  bill,  if  the  London 
debtor  fendf  the  coin  himfelf  to  his  Paris  creditor,  with- 
out employing  an  exchanger 

This  lall  example  fliows  of  what  little  ufe  bills  are  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  As  far  as  the  debts  are  equal, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  bills  of  exchange;  but 
the  more  they  are  ufeful  in  this  eafy  way  of  bufiuefs,  the 
lefs  profit  there  is  to  any  perfon  to  make  a  trade  of  ex- 
change, when  he  is  not  himfelf  concerned  either  as 
debtor  or  creditor. 

When  merchants  have  occafion  to  draw  and  remit 
bills  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  adlive  and 
paffivc,  In  dlllant  parts,  they  meet  upon 'Change;  where, 
to  purfue  the  former  example,  the  creditors  upon  Paris, 
when  they  want  money  for  bills,  look  out  for  thofe  who 
are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris  again,  when 
they  want  bills  for  money,  feek  for  thofe  who  are  cre- 
ditors upon  it. 

This  market  is  contlantly  attended  by  brokers,  who 
telicve  the  merch;'nt  of  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
thofe  he  wants.  To  the  broker  every  one  communi- 
cates his  wants,  fo  far  as  he  finds  it  prudent  ;  and  by 
going  about  anwng  all  the  merchants,  the  broker  dif- 
coveis  the  fide  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies, 
for  money  or  for  bills. 

He  who  is  the  demander  in  any  bargain,  has  con- 
flantly  the  difadvantage  in  dealing  with  him  of  whom 
he  demands.  This  is  no  where  fo  much  the  cafe  as  in 
exchanjje,  and  renders  fecrecy  very  elTential  to  indivi- 
duals among  the  merchants.  If  the  London  merchants 
want  to  pav  their  debts  to  Paris,  when  there  is  a  ba- 
lance aj^ainil  London,  it  is  their  inteiefl  to  conceal 
their  debts,  and  efpecially  the  neceilily  they  may  be 
under  to  pay  them  ;  from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are 
creditors  upon  Paris  would  demand  too  high  a  price 
for  the  exchange  over  and  above  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  creditors  upon 
Paris,  when  Paris  owes  a  balance  to  London,  are  as 
careful  in  concealing  what  is  owinp;  to  them  by  Paris, 
from  the  fear  that  ihofe  who  are  debtors  to  Pari.s  would 
avail  themfelves  of  the  competition  among  the  Paris  cre- 
ditors, ui  order  to  obtain  bills  for  their  money,  below 
the  value  of  them,  when  at  par.  A  creditor  upon  Pa- 
ris, who  is  greatly  prefled  for  nioney  at  London,  will 
willingly  abate  fomething  of  his  debt,  in  order  to  get 
one  who  will  give  him  money  for  it. 

From  the  operation  carried  on  among  merchants  up- 
on 'Change,  we  may  dilcover  the  confequence  of  their 
feparate  and  jarring  interells.  They  are  conllantly  in- 
terelled  in  the  Hate  of  the  balance.  Tiiofe  who  are 
creditors  on  Paris,  feat  the  balance  due  to  London  ; 
thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris,  dread  a  balance  due 
to  Paris.  The  interell  of  the  firll  is  to  dilTemble  what 
they  fear  j  that  of  the  lall,  to  exaggerate  what  they 

wifh.  I 
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huijfe.  wifii.  The  brokers  art  thofe  who  determine  the  courfe 
6f  the  day;  and  the  moft  intellleent  merchants  are 
thofe  who  dil'patch  their  bufincfs  before  the  fad  is 
known. 

Now,  how  is  trade  in  general  interefted  in  the  que- 
ftion,  Who  (hall  outwit,  and  who  (hall  be  outwitted, 
in  this  complicated  operation  of  exchange  among  mer- 
chants ? 

The  intereft  of  trade  and  of  the  nation  is  principal- 
ly concerned  in  tlie  proper  method  of  paying  and  re- 
ceiving the  balancts.  It  is  alfo  concerned  in  prefer- 
ving  a  jiift  equably  <if  profit  and  lofs  among  all  the 
merchants,  relative  to  the  real  (late  of  the  balance. 
Unequal  compt-tition  among  men  engaged  in  the  fame 
purfuit,  conftantly  draws  along  with  it  bad  confcqucn- 
cts  to  the  general  undertaking  ;  and  fecrecy  in  trade 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  much  more  ufe- 
ful  to  merchants  in  their  private  capacity,  than  to  the 
trade  they  are  carrying  on. 

Merchants  endeavour  to  fimplify  their  bufincfs  as 
much  as  p(jfrible  ;  and  commit  to  brckcrs  many  opera- 
tions which  require  no  peculiar  talents  to  execute.  This 
of  exchange  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
libk  for  a  merchant  to  carry  on  the  buiinefs  of  his  bills, 
without  their  afTillance,  upon  many  occafions.  When 
merchants  come  upon  'Change,  they  are  fo  full  of  fear 
and  jealoufits,  that  they  will  not  open  themfclves  to  one 
another,  left  they  (hould  difcover  what  they  want  to 
conceal.  The  broker  is  a  confidential  man,  in  fome  de- 
gree, between  parties,  and  brings  them  together. 

Befides  the  merchants  who  circu'ate  among  them- 
fclves their  reciprocal  debts  and  credits  ariling  from 
their  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  there  is  an- 
other fct  of  merchants  who  deal  in  exchange  ;  which  is 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  money  and  bills. 

Were  there  never  any  balance  on  the  trade  of-na- 
tions,  exchangers  and  brokers  would  find  little  employ- 
ment :  reciprocal  and  equal  debts  would  eafily  be  tranf- 
aAed  openly  between  the  parties  themfelves.     No  man 
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Whenever  a  balance  is  to  be  paid,  that  payment  coft;,  ErcKarg« 

as  we  have  feen,  an  additional  expence  to  thofe  of  th.;   v — ^ 

place  wh  >  owe  it,  oier  and  above  the  value  of  the  debt. 

If,  therefore,  this  expence  be  a  lofs  to  the  trading 
man,  he  muft  either  he  repaid  this  lofs  by  thoft  whom 
he  fcrvcs,  that  is,  by  the  nation  ;  or  the  trade  he  car- 
ries on  will  become  Itfs  pro(itab!e. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that  the  expence  of  high  ex- 
change upon  paying  a  balance  is  a  lofs  to  a  people, 
no  way  to  be  compcnfattd  by  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  enriching  the  few  individuals  among  thtm  who 
gain  by  contriving  methods  to  pay  it  off;  and  if  an  ar- 
gument is  necelTary  to  prove  this  propofition,  it  may 
be  drawn  from  this  principle,  viz.  wlinttvcr  renders  the 
profit  upon  trade  precarious  or  uncertain,  is  a  lofs  to 
trade  in  general :  this  lofs  is  the  confcquence  of  hi^h 
exchange  ;  and  although  a  profit  does  refult  from  it 
upon  <me  branch  of  trade,  the  exchange-bufincfs,  yet 
that  cannot  compcnfate  the  lofs  upon  ever)-  other. 

We  may,  therefore,  here  repeat  what  we  have  faid 
above,  that  the  more  dilHculty  is  found  in  paying  a  ba- 
lance, the  greater  is  the  lofs  to  a  ijation. 

The  Courfe  of  Exchange. 


The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt 
two  places,  which  is  always  fluftuating  and  unfcttled, 
being  fometimes  above  and  fometimes  below  par,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  of  trade. 

When  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  zbove  par,  the 
country  where  it  rifes  may  conclude  for  certain,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  againll  them.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear,  if  we  fuppolt  Britain  to  import  from 
any  foreign  place  goods  to  the  value  of  103,000 1,  at 
par,  and  export  only  to  the  value  of  80,000  1.  In  this 
cafe,  bills  on  the  faid  foreign  place  will  be  fcarce  in 
Britain,  and  confequently  will  rife  in  value  ;  and  aftee 
the  80,000 1.  is  paid,  bills  mull  be  procured  from  other 
places  at  a  high  rate  to  pay  the"remaiuder,  fo  that  per- 


feigns  and  dilfembles,  except  when  he  thinks  he  has  an     haps  120,000 1.  may  be  paid  for  bills   to   difcharge  » 
;„..„«:_  r„  J, :_  .  debt  of  100,000 1. 

Though  the  courfe  of  exchange  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumltances  of 
trade  ;  yet  the  exchanges  of  London,  Holland,  Ham-r 
burgh,  and  Venice,  in  a  great  meafure  regulate  lhof» 
of  all  other  places  in  Europe. 


intereft  in  fo  doing. 

But  when  balances  come  to  be  paid,  exchange  be- 
comes intricate  ;  and  merchants  are  fo  much  employed 
in  particular  branches  of  bufinefs,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  who  make  it  turn  out  to  the  btft  advantage 
to  themfelves. 


I.  Exchange  ixi'tth  Holland. 
M    O    N    E    Y-T    ABLE. 


Par  in  Sterling. 

t 

J. 

8  Penning!,  or  2  duytes. 

'  I  gioat  or  penny  := 

0 

0.54 

2  Groats,  or  16  pennings, 

1  (liver                    = 

0 

1.09 

6  Stivers,  or  12   pence, 

3 

1  fchilling              r= 

0 

6.56 

20  SthilUngs, 

)%< 

1  pound  Flemi(h  r= 

10 

II. 18 

zo  Stivers,  or  40  pence, 

n 

1  gilder  or  florin  := 

I 

9.86 

6  Guilders,  or  florins. 

I  pound  Flemilh  ^ 

10 

11.18 

i4  Guilders,  or  tlorins. 

k_i  rixdollar             ^ 

4 

6.66 

In  Holland  there  are  two  forts  of  money,  bank  and 
oirrent.     The   bank  is  reckoned  good  fecurity  ;  de- 
mands on  the  bank  are   readily  anfwered  ;  and  hence 
iiank-money  is  generally  rated  from  3  to  6  ptr  cent. 
i 


better  than  the  current.     The  difference  hetwetn  tte 
bank  and  current  money  is  called  the  agio. 

Bills  on  Holland  are  always  drawn  i^i  bank-money; 
and  if  accounts  be  fcnt  over  from  Holland  to  Britain  iii 

current. 
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jJrthaA?.  cutrent  moceT,  theBritlihmcrchant  ptp  I'lwfe  acco-mts 
ta_~,_  i>y  biUs,  and  in  this  cafe  has  the  benefit  of  the  agio. 

PiiOD.  I.   To  reduce  banh-tKor.cy  to  current  money > 
Rule.  As  ioo  to  loo+agio,  fo  the  given  guildera 
to  the  anfwer. 

Ex  A  MP.  What  will  2210  guilders  in  bank -money  a- 
mounttoin  Holland  currency,  the  agio  beiag3i/*'rt./i^.' 
Guild. 

As  100  :  103^  ::  2210 
8         8  82? 


8co     825      11050 
4420 

17680 


Guild. 
8100)18232150(2279 

16.. . 20 
2  2    I0l00( 

16     8 


Ji- 

I 


•pen. 
4.  cur. 


63     2 
56   16 

72   32 
72  32 

Or,  by  praftlce, 
50)2210 

44. 2  =.  I  per  cenl. 

22.1  =1  percent. 

Z.-i62S    =  ^percent. 


Guild. 
As  103^ 


82 


20 


Guild.      Guild  Jl.  pen. 
:  100  ::  2279  t   4 
8      20 

8oo   45581 
16 


16500 

i6 


990 
16c 


273490 
45581 

729300 
800 


3)264(000 

3)33 
II 

N'I22. 


8)58j44o]ooo 

^)j2C)^0Guil'J. 

1 1)243 1 0(22 10  bank. 


In  Amflerdam,  "Rotterdam,  MIddleburgb,  tiC.  books  Eic 
and  accounts  are  kept  by  feme  in  guilders  ftivers  aid 
pennings,  and  by  others  in  pounds  Ihillings  and  pence 
Flemiih. 

Britain  gives  1 1.  StetUng  for  an  uncertain  number 
of  (hilhngs  and  pence  Flemiih.  The  par  is  i  1.  Ster- 
ling for  36.598.  Flemiih;  that  is,  1 1.  16 s.  7.08 d. 
Flemiih.  .    . 

When  the  Flemifh  rate  rifes  above  par,  Britam  gains 
and  Holland  lofes  by  the  exchange,  and  r.-.v  verfj. 

Sterling  money  is  changed  into  nemifti,  by  faying. 

As  I  1.  Sterling  to  the  given  rate, 

So  is  the  given  Sterling  to  the  Remifh  fought. 

Or,  the  Flemiih  money  may  be  cad  up  by  pratlice. 

Dutch  money,  whether  pounds,  {hillings,  pence  Fle- 
mifli,  or  guilders,  ilivers,  pennings,  may  be  changed 
into  Sterling,  by  faying. 

As  the  given  rate  to  1  1.  Sterling, 

So  the  given  Dutch  to  the  Sterling  fought. 

EiAMPLE.  I.  A  merchant  in  Britain  draws  on  Am- 
fterdam  for  782  1.  Sterling:  How  many  pounds  Fle- 
miih, and  how  many  guilders,  will  that  amount  to,  ex- 
change at  343.  8d./irr pound  Sterling? 

Decimally. 


2279.0625 
If  the  agio  only  be   required,  make   the  agio  the 
middle  term,  thus : 

Gail.  Jl.  pen. 
As   100  :   3^1-::  2210:69    I    4  agio.     Or,  work 
by  praftice,  as  above. 

Pp.ob  II.   To  reduce  current  money  to  bank-money. 
Rule.    As  Ioo-^agio  to  100,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Example.  What  will  2279  guilders  I  ftiver  4  pen- 
nings, Holland  currency,  amount  to  in  bank-money, 
the  agio  being  'i^ per  cent.? 


L. 

Ifi    : 


/.  d. 
348 
1  2 


L. 

782 


416 

782 

832 

3328 
2912 

12)325312 
■ —  d. 

2]o)  27ICI9   4 

I..  1 355  9  4 


L. 

If  I 


s. 

34-^ 


L. 

78a 


Flen 


69? 

277?3 

242$i66 

2!o)2  7io',9.3 

Z.I  355  9  ^Flem. 


lOS.   =T 

4s.  =4- 

8d.=^ 


By  praftice. 
L.    s. 
782 

391 
156  8 

26  I 


d. 


Or  thus ; 
L. 


14s.  =x'o 

8d.=T!j 


70Z 

547  8 
26  I  4 


1355  9  ^^'' 
1355  g  A.FI. 
Multiply  the  Flemifh  pounds  and  ihillings  by  6,  and 
the  produd  wiU  be  guilders  and  ftivers  ;  and  if  there 
be  any  pence,   multiply  them  by  8  for  pennings ;  or, 
divide  the  Flemifh  pence  by  40,   and  the  quot  will  be 
guilders,  and  the  half  of  the  remainder,  if  there  beany, 
will  be  ftivers,  and  one  penny  odd  will  be  half  a  ftiver, 
or  8  pennings,  as  follows: 
L.     s.  d. 
1355   9   4  Flem.  pence. 

6  4|o)3Z53'l2(32'-""- 


Gu;W.Ri32  i6>T.  Cui/f/.8i32     i67?ro. 

2.  Change  591 1.  5s.  Flemifh  into  Sterling  money, 
exchange  at  37s.  6d.  Flemifh /-tr  1.  Sterling. 


kbangf. 
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Flan.    Sler.       Flem. 
,.  d.     L.      L.      /. 
If  37   6  :    1  ::  59«      $ 


20 


5)75 
4)'5 
3 


1 1025 

2 


—  5)23650 


5)  4730 
3)    946 


L.  J.  J.  3i5i 

-^"/•3'5  5  9Ster. 

Decimally. 
S)Z.      L.     5)  L. 

If  1.875  =   I  "  591-25 


5)  -375  5)"8.25 

5)  -075  5)  2365 

.015     .oij)     4-73(3'3-5 
45 
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phenning*;  but  fome  keep  them  in  pounds,  fcKillings,  Eichingt. 
and  groots  Flemifh.  ~— v       < 

The  agio  at  Hamburgh  runs  between  20  and  40 
^r  cent.     All  bills  are  paid  in  bank-money. 

Hamburgh  exchanges  with  Britain  by  giving  an  un- 
certain number  of  fchillings  and  groots  Flemifh  for  the 
pound  Sterling.  The  groot  or  penny  Flemilh  here,  as 
alfo  at  Antwerp,  is  worth  f^of  a  penny  Sterling;  and 
fo  fomething  better  than  in  Holland,  where  it  is  only 
^d.  Sterling.  Flemi/h. 

6  Phennings        ")  f    i  groot  or  penny 

6    Schilling-liibs   |  i  fchilling 

I    Schilling  lub     ^  make  \     2  pence  or  grooti 
I    Mark  I  I  3  2  pence  or  grooti 

74-Mark3  J  [^    t  pound. 

The  par  with  Hamburgh,  and  alfo  with  Antwerp, 
it  353.  6yd.  Remilh  for  ll.  Sterling. 

Examples,  i.  How  many  marks  mud  be  received 
at  Hamburgh  for  300  1.  Sterling,  exchange  at  35  s.  3  d. 
Remith  i>er  1.  Sterling? 

L.     s.  d.       L. 
If  I  :  35   3   ::  300 

12 


23 

15 

80 

75 

50 
45 

•7" 

Holland  exchanges  with  other  nations  as  follows, 

xlz.  with 

Flem.  d. 
Hamburgh,  on  the  dollar,    =:      66y 
France,  on  the  crown,  ^     5^ 

Spain,  on  the  ducat,  r=    '09f 

Portugal,  on  the  crufade,  =  50 
Venice,  on  the  ducat,  =:      93 

Genoa,  on  the  pezzo,  =:    ico 

Leghorn,  on  the  piaftre,  :=  ico 
Florence,  on  the  crown,  =:  120 
Naples,  on  the  ducat,  =      74^ 

Rome,  on  the  crown,  z=    136 

Milan,  on  the  ducat,  =:    102 

Bologna,  on  the  dollar,  =:      94^ 

Exchange  between  Britain  and  Antwerp,  as  alfo  the 

Auftrian  Netherlands,  is  negociated  the  fame  way  as 

with  Holland  ;  only  the  par  is  fomewhat  different,  as 

will  bedcfcribed  in  article  2d,  following. 


II.  Exchange  -will)  Hamburgh, 

Mo  N  E  Y-T  A  B  L  E, 

Par  in  Sterling. 

f  I  fchilling-lub    =: 


J  J    Phcnnings 
J  6   Schilling-luba. 

2  Marks 

3  Marks 
6i  Marks 


I  mark 
w  •,  1  dollar 
^    I  I  rixdoUar 


J. 

»i 

6 
o 
6 
44- 


J         l^i  ducat  ^     ^, 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  and  by 
mod  people  in  the  city,  in  marks,   fchilHnglubs,  and 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


423 

3C0 

M. 

A^ 

2)126900(396; 

10 

96... 

309 

288 

210 

192 

180 

160 

(20) 

16 

)32o 

3* 

(0) 

Decimally 

• 

Flem.  t.  Alaris. 

Flem. 

/. 

If  20  :  7.5   : 

■■  35- 

25 

4  :   1-5   •■ 

:   35- 

25 

17625 
3525 

4)52.875 

13.218 

'5 

3C0 

Marks  in  1 1.  Sterling 


Marks  in  300I.  Sterling       3965.62500 

16 

3750 
625 


-Schilling-lubs   10.000 

G  a.  Hoi» 


Exchanjie. 
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2.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  a  bill  of  3965 


mark  10  fchilling-lubs  amount  to,  exchange  at  3js.  3d. 
Flcmifli  per  pound  Sterling  ? 

Fl.s.     d.     L.Si.    Mis    fch. 

If  35       3:1::  3^65      10 
12  S  z     2 


423 
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If  you  work  decimally,  fay, 

Cr.     d.  Sler.  Or.  d.  Sler. 

As  1    :   31-625   ::    1978.416  :   62567  427085 
2.  How  many  French  li\  res  will  L  121  :  18:6  6tcr- 
ling  amount  to,  exchange  at  32-g-d.  />cr  crown? 
d.     Lh.        '        ■      ■' 
liZ^i--  3 


I^scliin, 


7930 
">^97 


2od. 


423)126900(300!.  fter. 
I  269 
Dtcimilly. 

4  :  i-s  ■■'■  yy'^s 

\J_ 

17625 
2225 


4)5-«7S('3-''S7j 
13.21 875)3965. 6.-500(3001.  fter. 
3965625 


d. 


OfiJ- 


9a 
Si 


III.   Exchange  wllh  France. 
Money-table. 
Par  in  Stcr. 
12  Deniers^  <"  1  fol  =0 

20  Sols        >  make  <  i  livre  =   o 

3  Livres    J  C  i  crown        =    2   ^  ^ 

At  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  &c.  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers ;  and  the  exchange 
with  Britain  is  on  the  crown,  or  ecu,  of  3  livres,  or  60 
fols  Tournois  Britain  gives  for  the  crown  au  uncer- 
tain number  of  pence,  commonly  between  30  and  34, 
the  par,  as  mentioned  above,  being  293^d. 

Example,  i.  What  Sterling  money  muft  be  paid  in 
London  to  receive  in  Paris  1978  crowns  25  foLs,  ex- 
change at  3i4^d  per  crown? 

^                 Sols.     d.  Cr. 
If  60  :   31^  "    1978 
60 

253 

1 18705 

253 

356115 

593525 

237410 

610)300323615  i?fOT. 


fols. 

25 


t< 

)5°os39      3 

12)62567    II 

2lo)52il3    13 

L.  260  13   114  -^nf. 
By  Praaic. 

Cr.     Sols. 

1978     25,  at3i|d. 

30   =  i 

247     5     0 

lir=^ 

12     7     3 

T—  IT 
Sols  20    =    y 

I     0     7i 

0       0     IOt 

5  =  i 

0     0     2J 

260  13   113^ 

L.     J. 

121     18 

20 


263     — 
24 


2438 


29262 
24 

1 1 7048 
58524 

Liv.  Joh.  den. 

263)702288(2670     5      II    Aiif. 
Rem.  (78  =  5  fols  II  deniers. 

IV.  Exchange  'with  Portugal. 
Money-table. 


d.f. 
o  0.27 
3 

n 


Par  in  Ster.      s. 
I  ree  =0 

400  rees7       1,    5  '  crufadc  =  2 
1000  reesi  \  1  milree     =  5 

In  Lifbon,  Oporto,  Sec.  books  and  accounts  are 
generally  kept  in  rces  and  millrees  ;  and  the  millrees 
are  dillinguiftied  from  the  rees  by  a  mark  fet  between 
them  thus,  485  S'  372  ;  that  is,  485  millrees  and  372 
rees. 

Britain,  as  well  as  other  nations,  exchanges  with 
Portugal  on  the  milliee  ;  the  par,  as  in  the  table,  be- 
ing 67Yd.  Sterling.  The  courfe  with  Britain  runs  from 
63d.  to  68d.    Steiling^ur  millree. 

Example,  i.  How  much  Sterling  money  will  pay 
a  bill  of  827  '•'  160  rees,  exchange  at  634^d.  Sterhng 
per  naillree? 

Rees.        d.  Rees. 

If  1000  :  63^  ::   827.160 
8  507 


I 


8000 

507              579012 

413580 

Rem. 

8000)419370.120      2 

12)  52421     —  5d. 

20)     4368       —  8s. 

L.  218  8  sh    -^nf. 

By  Praaicc. 
Rees. 

d. 

827.160,  at  63^d. 

60=    :J- 

206.790 

3  =  tV 
2  —   I 

T  —  TT 

10-3395 
.861625 

T—     T 

.4308125 

-    — 

t  218.4219375 

Tl.« 
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(hange-      The  rees  being  thoufandth- parts  of  the  millrees,  are 
^  annexed  to  the  integer,  and  the  operation  proceeds  ex- 
adly  as  in  decimal. 

2.  How  many  rees  of  Portugal  will  500  1.  Sterling 
amount  to,  exchange  at  5s.  4-jd.  per  millree  J 


d. 

5'7 


Rcii. 

1000 


L. 

500 
20 


8000     I coco 

12 

120000 
80CO 


Re 


517)960000000(1856.866^^1/! 
V.  Exchange  with  Spain, 


MON  EY-TABLE. 


35  mervadies" 

8  rials  | 

mervadies 


375 


Par  in  Sler. 
r  I  rial 
make  <  i   piaftre 
I  L  I   ducat 


s.  d. 

=  0      si 

=  3       7 

=  4  'It 


In  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Seville,  and  mod 
of  the  principal  places,  books  and  accounts  are  kept  in 
piadres,  called  alfo  dollars,  rials,  and  mervadies ;  and 
they  exchange  with  Britain  generally  on  the  piallre, 
and  fometimes  on  the  ducat.  The  courfe  runs  from 
35d.  to  45d.  Steiling  for  a  piaftre  or  dollar  of  8 
rials. 

£xAMP.  I.  London  imports  from  Cadiz  goods  to 
the  value  of  2163  pialtres  and  4  rials:  How  much 
Sterling  will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at  38-g-d.  Ster. 
ling  per  piaftre  ? 


d. 

24  =  iV 

12    =  i 

*    =  T 

a    —.  1 

T   —  T 

t    —  t 

•  7   —  -J 


Piajl.   Rials. 

2163     4,  at  38|d. 


216 

108 
18 

2 
I 


6 

3 

o 

S 


Rials. 

4  = 


d. 

384  each. 

'9.-V 


6 


345     J7     I7 
•     7tV 

L.   345      iS      8,V     y^nf. 

2.  London  remits  to  Cadiz  345  1.  18s.  SyVd-  How 
much  Spanifti  money  viH  this  amouut  to,  exchange  at 
38^  d.  SterUng/^r  piallre  ? 


1  E     X     C 

d.   Piajl.  L.     s.     d. 


If38 


Exchange. 


l-.i  ::  345    18  8tV 


i 

6 

2 

'4 

6918 
12 

83024 
16 

498149 
83  24 

614)1328389(2163  piaftres. 

I228--- 


IOC3 
614 


3893 
3684 


Carried  up  1328389 


PiaJ.  Rials. 
Anf.  2  I  63      4 


614)2456(4  rials. 
2456 


VL   Exchange  •wilh  Venice. 

Mo  N  E  Y-T  ABLE. 

S\   Soldi  \  ^^^^  ,  I    gros 
24     Gros  5  M   ducat  =  50^d.   Sterling.    • 

The  money  of  Venice  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  two  of 
bank  money,  and  the  picoli  money.  One  of  the  banks 
deals  in  banco  money,  and  the  other  in  banco  current. 
The  bank  money  is  20  per  cent,  better  than  the  banco 
current,  and  the  banco  current  zo  per  cent,  better  than 
the  picoli  money.  Exchanges  are  always  negociated 
by  the  ducat  banco,  the  par  being  4 s.  i^^.  Sterling, 
as  in  the  table. 

Though  the  ducat  be  commonly  divided  into  24 
gros,  yet  bankers  and  negotiators,  for  facility  of  com- 
putation, ufually  divide  it  as  follows,  and  keep  their 
books  and  accounts  accordingly. 

12  Denicrs  d'or  )       ,     f  i  fol  d'or 

20  Sols  d'or        i  (^  I  ducat  =  50:J^d.  Sterling. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  45d.  to  55d.  Ster- 
ling per  ducat. 

ExAMP.  I.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equal  t© 
I459  ducats  18  fols  I  denier,  bank-money  of  Venice, 
exchange  at  52^}^  d.  Sterling />i;r  ducat  ? 


Due. 
If  I  : 


d. 
5H 


Due.  fol.   del 
1459    li 


2918 
7295 

75868 
=  7^9t 
=  364! 

76964 
4/-y 


Sols. 

10  =  4- 

5    =    T 

2  =  1 

I  =  4^ 

den.  I  =  ,V 


d. 
52    rate. 

264 
'3l     ' 

5l 

24 

"47! 


Rem. 
I2)770ic(6d. 


;|o)64i  17(173, 


L.  320 


6  Sterling. 
G2 


Anf. 


How 


£tc 
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:han!rp.       2,  How  many  ducats  at  Venice  ai-e  equal  to  385  1 
'y'~*  12  s.  6d.  Sterling,  exchange  at  4s,  4  J.  pn-  ducal? 


L. 
If  .2 1  (J 


D 


L. 

I   ::   385.625 

.21(^)385.625 

21   385.625 

_ Due. 

'y5)34:o62.5(  1779.8     Anf. 


52     ]  E     X     G 

Exchange  money  is  reduced  to  lire-money,  by  being  Exchsng 
multiplied  by  5},  as  follows :  ""V* 

Fez,  folJi.  Decimally. 

3390     16  339=-8 

5i  S-IS 


1556 
"365 

1912 
1755 

1575 
J  560 


Bank-money  Is  reduced  to  current  money,  by  allow- 
ing  for  the  agio,  as  was  done  in  exchange  with  Hol- 
land j  wz.  fay.  As  100  to  120,  or  as  10  to  12,  or  as 
5  to  6,  fo  the  given  bank- money  to  the  current  fought. 
And  current  money  is  reduced  to  bank-money  by  re- 
verfing  the  operation.  And  in  like  manner  may  picoli- 
raoney  be  reduced  to  current  or  to  bank  money,  and 
the  contrary. 

100  ducats  banco  of  Venice. 
InLeghorn=73  ptzzos  I  In  Lucca       =:    77    crowns 
In  Rome      =:681-crowns  j  In  Francfort  =  139I  florins. 

VII.  Exchange  with  Genoa. 

M  O  N  E  Y-TA  B  L  E. 

1 2  Denari  ?       i-    5  '  ^°''''  ''     '^' 

20  Soldi     5  c  '  pezzo  =4     6  Sterling. 

Books  and  accounts  are  generally  kept  in  pezzos, 
foldi,  and  denari :  but  fome  keep  them  in  lires,  foldi, 
and  denari ;  and  12  fuch  denari  make  I  foldi,  and  20 
foldi  make  i  lire. 

The  pezzo  of  exchange  is  equal  to  5-|-  lires ;  and, 
confequently,  exchange-money  is  5^  times  better  than 
the  lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from 
47  d.  to  58  d.  Sterling^fr  pezzo. 

ExAMP.  How  much  Sterling  money  is  equivalent 
to  3390  pezzos  i6  foldi  of  Genoa,  exchange  at  Ji^d. 
Sterling/>fr  pezzo? 

Fez.    fildi. 
:   3390     16 
20 


67816 

339080 
67816 
271264 


160)28143640(1758974=73*    18    1:1 
If  Sterling  money  be  given,  it  may  be  reduced  or 
changed  into  pezzos  of  Genoa,  by  reverliDg  the  former 
operation  >  \ 


16954  ° 
i-  =  1695  8 
i  =       847   '4 


169540 

237356 
169540 


80 
86 

20 

I27f 


Lires  19497      2  Lires   19497.100 

And  lire-money  Is  reduced  to  exchange-money  by 
dividing  it  by  5!^. 

In  Milan,    i  crown 
In  Naples,   1  ducat 
In  I.,eghorn,  1  piaftre 
In  Sicily,   1  crown 

VIII.     Exchange  ivilh  Leghorn. 

Money -TABLE. 
I  2  Denari  1       1,     f  '  fold'         •''•     '/■ 
20  Soldi     J  1^  I  piaftre  =  4     6  S/er. 

Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres,  foldi,  and 
denari.  The  piaftre  here  confifts  of  6  lires,  and  the 
lire  contains  20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  12  denari,  and 
confequently  exchange  money  is  6  times  better  than 
lire  money.  The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  47  d.  to 
58  d.   Sterling  per  piaftre 

Example.  What  is  the  Sterling  value  of  731  pi- 
aftres, at  ^^i  each  ? 

731   piaftres,  at  SSi^- 


s.       d. 
4  or  48  =  4- 
6  = 
1  ■ 


—  t: 


146 

18 

4 


4 

5 

1 1 


6 
4t 


L.  169      O    I0|      /Inf. 
Sterling-money  is  reduced  to  money  of  Leghorn,  by 
reverfing  the  former  operation  ;  and  exchange-money 
is  reduced  to  lire-money  by  multiplying  by  6,  and  lire- 
money  to  exchange-money  by  dividing  by  6. 

100  piaftres  of  Leghorn  are 
In  Naples  =  134  ducats  |  In  Geneva  =  185.5-  crowns. 
Soldi  of  Leghorn. 
In  Sicily,   I  crown      =:    133^- 
In  Sardinia,    I  dollar  =      95^^ 
The  above  are  the  chief  places  in  Europe  with  which 
Britain  exchanges  direftly  ;  the  exchanges  with  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Hamburgh,  Hol- 
land, or  Venice.     We  ftiall  here,  however,  fubjoin  the 
par  of  exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  moft  of  the  other 
places  in  Europe  with  which  (he  has  any  commercial 
jnlercourfe. 


Par 

in    Slerling  L. 

s.  d. 

Rome, 

crown 

^z 

6  i^ 

Naples, 

ducat 

= 

3  44- 

Florence, 

crown 

= 

5  4i 

Milan, 

ducat 

=: 

4  7 

Bologna, 

dollar 

= 

4  3 

Sicily, 

crown 

=: 

5  0 

Vienna, 

rixdoUar 

=z 

4  8 

Augft)urgh, 

florin 

= 

3   'f 

Francfort, 

florin 

^ 

3  0 

Bremen, 

rixdollar 

= 

3  6 

Brtflau, 

rkdoUar 

= 

3  3 

Beilir., 


E 

X    c 

Par  in  Sterl'mg  L.s.  d. 

Berlin, 

1        rixdollar   :=        40 

Stttin, 

I        mark         =:         1    6 

Embden, 

I        rixdollar   =:        36 

Bolfenna, 

I        rixdollar   =        38 

Dantzic, 

\7i\  florins        =r    I   0  0 

Stockholm, 

34^  dollars       =100 

Ruffia, 

1        ruble          =        45 

Turkey, 

I        afper          =        46 

The  following  places,  viz.  Switzerlaird,  Nurem- 
burgh,  LtipCc,  Drefden,  Olnaburgh,  Brunfwic,  Co- 
logn,  Leige,  Strafburgh,  Cracow,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Riga,  Revil,  Narva,  exchange  with  Britain, 
when  direft  exchange  is  made,  upon  the  rixdollar,  the 
par  being  46.  6  d.   Sterling. 

IX.   Exchange  tuilh  Ameriea  and  the  IVe/i  Indies. 

In  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  accounts, 
as  in  Britain,  are  kept  in  pounds,  fhillings,  and  pence. 
In  North  America  they  have  few  coins  circulating  a- 
mong  them,  and  on  that  account  have  been  obliged  to 
fubilitute  a  paper-currency  for  a  medium  of  their  com- 
merce ;  which  having  no  intrinfic  value,  is  fubjeded  to 
many  difadvantages,  and  generally  fuffers  a  great  dif- 
count.  In  the  Weft  Indies  coins  arc  more  frequent, 
owing  to  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Spa- 
ni(h  fettlenients. 

Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  America,  or  the  Weft 
Indies,  may  be  computed  as  in  the  following  examples : 

1 .  The  neat  proceeds  of  a  cargo  from  Britain  to 
Bofton  amount  to  845  1.  17  s.  6  d.  currency  :  How 
nuch  it  that  in  Steiling  money,  exchange  at  80  per 
ttrit.  ? 

If 
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X.  Exchange  with  Ireland. 

At  Dublin,  and  all  ovci  Ireland,  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Britain; 
and  they  exchange  on  the  lool.  Sterling. 

The  par  of  one  ftiilling  Sterling  is  one  (liilling  and 
one  penny  Iri(h  ;  and  fo  the  par  of  lool.  Sterling  is 
ic81.  6s.  8d.  Irifh.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs 
from  61015  per  cent. 

ExAMP.  1.  London  remits  to  Dublin  586 1.  los. 
Sterling:  How  much  Irilh  money  will  that  amount  to» 
exchange  at  9|-  per  cent.  ? 


Etcliangt. 


80   : 

18   : 

9  : 

lOO 
10          L.     s.     d. 

5  ■•■■  84s   »7     <3 
5 

9)4229     7     6 

L.  469   18     7f  Ster.  An/. 
2.  Bofton  remits  to  Britain  a  bill  of  469  1.    18  s. 
•/y  d.  Sterling  :   How  much  currency  was  paid  for  the 
bill  at  Bofton,  exchange  at  60  per  cent.  ? 
If  100  :    180         L.     t.     d. 
5   :       9  :  :  469   l8     7| 
9 


If  100 
8 


«09ff 


Soo  :  877 


L. 

586.S 
877 

41055 
41055 
46920 


An/.  642  1. 


800)514360.5 

642.950625 
19  s.  Irifh. 

By  praftice. 

586.5 


p.  cent. 

10   = 

I 

2    = 

T 

8   = 

4    

7  — 

I 
T 

I 

T    — 

:r 

9^ 

58.65 

i'-73 


7?  fub. 


46.92 
5.865 
2.9325 

•733 '25 


56.450625  add. 


If  1 10-^ 


5)4229     7     6 

845   17     6  currency.  An/. 
3.  How  much  Sterling-money  will  1780I.  Jamaica 
■"Currency  amount  to,  exchange  at  ^o  per  cent.  ? 
If  140  :    ICO 

14     :    10         L. 
7:5::   1780 
5 

7)8900 

s.     d. 

1271  8  6|  Ster.  An/ 
Bills  of  exchange  from  America,  the  rate  being  high, 
)8  an  expenfive  way  of  remitting  money  to  Britain ;  and 
therefore  merchants  in  Britain  generally  choofe  to 
have  the  debts  due  to  them  remitted  home  in  lugar, 
Tujn,  or  other  produce, 

(£ 


642.950625 
2    How  much  Sterling  will  625  1.  IrilK  amount  tOj 
exchange  at  1  o|^  per  cent.  ? 
100  :  :     625 
8  800 

L.  J.  d. 

883         800  883)500000(566  5  o|  Ster,  An/ 

XI.     Exchange  ietmixt   London  and  other  places  in 
Britain. 

The  feveral  towns  in  Britain  exchange  with  Lon- 
don for  a  fmall  premium  in  favour  of  London  ;  fuch 
as,  I,  1 4,  &c.  per  cent.  The  premium  is  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  demand  for  bills  ? 

Ex.\MP.  Edinburgh  draws  on  London  for  860I.  ex- 
change at  ly  per  cent.;  How  much  money  muil  be  paid 
at  Edinburgh  for  the  bill  ? 
L. 
860 


per  cent. 
1    = 


00 

I      __        I 
T    —        T 


8    12 
2     3 


II    166  premium. 


871   16  6  paid  for  tbc  bll^. 


IHo 
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L     54     ] 
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Evcl:a:ige        To  avoid  payiiij;  the  prciniiim,  it  is  an  iifn.il  piac- 
"~~v— -  tice  to  take  the  bill  payable  at  London  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  alter  date  ;  and  in  this  way  of  doing,   73 
days  is  equivalent  to  l  /cr  nnl. 

XII.  /IrhUralion  of  Exchanges. 

The  courfe  of  exchange  betwixt  nation  and  nation 
naturally  rifes  or  falls  according  as  the  circumllauccs 
and  balance  of  trade  happen  to  vary.  Nov,  to  draw  up- 
on and  remit  to  foreign  places,  in  this  fluctuating  (late 
of  exchange,  in  the  way  that  will  turn  out  moft  profit- 
able, is  the  defign  of  arbitration.  Which  is  either 
fimple  or  compound. 

1.   Simple  Arlitral'iot!. 

In  Gmple  arbitration  the  rates  or  prices  of  exchange 
from  one  place  to  other  two  are  given  ;  whereby  is 
found  the  correfpondent  price  between  the  faid  two 
places,  called  \\\i:  arb'itraled  f>ncf,  a\par  of  arhitrai'ion  : 
and  hence  is  derived  a  method  of  drawing  and  remit- 
ting to  the  bed  advantage. 

ExAMP.  I.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Amfter- 
dam  be  33  s.  9  d.  p(r  pound  .Sterling;  and  if  exchange 
from  London  to  Paris  be  32  d.  per  crown;  what  mull 
be  the  rate  of  exchange  from  Amfterdam  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  \ 

Ster.   Flem.   Sler. 


3.  It"  exchange  from  London  toParisbe  3  2d.  Sterling  Exchaai 
/!(•;•  crown,  and  to  Amllcrdam  405  d.  Flemi(li/)fr  pound  — \ 
Sterling  ;  and  if,  by  advice  from  Holland  to  France, 
the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and  Amfterdam 
is  fallen  to  52  d.  Fiemilh  per  crown  ;  what  may  be 
gained /icr  cent,  by  drawing  on  Paris,  and  remitting  to 
Amfterdam  ? 

The  par  of  arbitration  between  Paris  and  Amfter- 
dam in  this  cafe,  by  Ex.  I.  is  54  d.  Fiemilh ^i?r  crown. 
Work  as  under. 


750  debit  at  Paris 
d.FI. 

39000  credit  at  Amfterdam. 
''7.       L.     s.  d.Sfer. 
30  :  96     5   1 1^  to  be  remitted. 

ICO 


1. 
If  20 

I  2 

240 


s.    d. 
33  9 


4-^5 
32 


d. 

32 


810 

2'5 


240)  12960(54  d.  Flem. /If/- crown,     ^nf. 

2.  If  exchange  from  Paris  to  London  be  32d.  Ster- 
ling/ifr  crown  ;  and  if  cxi  hangc  from  Paris  to  Amfter- 
dam he  54d.  Flcmifli/rr  crown  :  what  niuft  be  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  \ 

Sler. 
d. 

:   240   . 


12)       s.  d. 

32)12960(405   (   3  9  Flem. /^■r  1.   Ster.   Jnf. 

Fro:ii  tlicO-  operations  it  appears,  that  if  any  fum  of 
mouLy  be  rcmi.tled,  at  the  rates  of  exchange  mention- 
ed, fiom  ai  y  one  of  the  three  places  to  the  fccond,  and 
froru  the  itcond  to  the  third,  and  again  fiom  the  thud 
to  the  riilt.  the  lum  foreniiited  will  come  home  entire, 
with-,u[  inercafe  or  diminution. 

From  the  par  ot'  arbitration  thuk  found,  and  the 
courle  of  ixtiiaiigc  ^^ivtn,  is  deduced  a  method  of 
drawing  and  i^i...tLing  to  advanla^^e,  ai  in  the  follow- 
ing cxaatple. 


d.St.   Cr. 

L.St 

If  32   :    I    :: 

100 

Cr.  d.FI 

c. 

If  I    :   52   : : 

d.r:.  L.St. 

750 
d. 

If  405   :    I    : 

■■  39- 

3  H  Ot 
But  if  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
Anirtircam,  inftcad  of  falling  below,  life  above  the 
par  of  arbitration,  fuppofe  to  56  d.  Tlemiihper  crown  ; 
iu  this  cafe,  if  you  propofe  to  gain  by  the  negotiation, 
you  muft  draw  on  Amfterdam,  and  remit  to  Paris. 
The  computation  follows. 

L.Si.d.Fl.     L.St.     d.FI. 

40500  debit  at  Amfterdam. 

Cr. 
'•   l^irj  credit  at  Paris. 
L.      1.   d.  6ler, 
:  96     8  6y  to  be  remitted. 
100 


If  1   :  405 

::  too 

d.Ft.   Cr. 

d.F. 

1^56:  I    :: 

40500 

Cr.  d.St. 

Cr. 

If  1:32: 

■   723T 

3      '1  5  V  gained /f«i/. 

In  negotiations  of  this  fort,  a  fum  for  remittance  is 
afforded  uul  of  ilie  lum  you  receive  for  the  draught  ; 
anu  your  credit  at  tiie  one  toreign  place  pays  your  debt 
at  itie  other. 

II.   Compound  .Arbitration. 

In  compound  arbitration  the  rate  or  price  of  ex- 
change between  three,  lour,  or  more  place's,  is  given, 
in  order  to  tind  how  much  a  remittance  palling  through 
them  all  will  amount  to  at  the  lalt  place  ;  or  to  find 
the  arbitrated  price,  or  par  ol  arbitration,  between  the 
firft  place  and  the  lalt.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the 
following 

KuLLs.  1.  Diftingu  fti  the  given  rates  or  prices  in- 
to antecedents  and  conlecjuents  ;  place  the  antecedents 
in  one  column,  and  the  conkqucnts  in  anotlicr  on  the 
right,  fronting  one  anutlar  by   ivay  of  equation. 

II.  The  fall  antecedent,  and  the  lalt  cgnlcquent  to 
which  an  antecedent  is  required,  muft  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind. 

ill.  'i"he  fecond  antecedent  muft  be  of  tiie  fame 
kind  with  the  firit  coiifcquent,  and  the  third  antece- 
dent of  the  fame  kind  with  the  fecond  conicquent,  &c. 

ly  If  to  any  of  the  numbers  a  fraction  be  annexed, 
both  the  antecedent  and  its  couiequent  muft  be  malti- 
plied  into  the  denominutor. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  oj-eralion,  teims  that  happen  to 
be  equal  or  the  fame  in  both  columns,  may  be  dropped 
or  rejeded,  and  other  terms  may  be  abridged. 

VI. 
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VI.  Mjltiply  the  antecedents  continually  foradivifor, 
'  and  ;hc:  confiqucnts  continually  for  a  dividend,  and  the 
q  uot  will  be  the  anfwer  or  antecedent  required. 

F.XAMp.  I.  If  London  remit  icool.  Sterling  to 
Spain,  by  way  of  Holhnd,  at  <tys.  Fkmifh  per  pound 
Sterling;  thence  to  France,  at  5Sd.  Flemilh  per  kuiwu  ; 
thence  to  Venice,  at  loo  crowns /icr  60  ducats  ;  and 
thence  to  Spain,  at  ^6o  mervadics/Vrducat;  how  many 
pialtres,  of  272  mervadies,  will  the  leool   Sterling  a- 


mount  to  in  Npain  f 

ylnlecedints. 
I  1.  Suiling        =: 
ySd.  F'einifh        := 

1  oocrowns  France  ^ 

I  ducat  Venice  = 

2  "2  mervadies        = 


Confcqvcnls. 
?5  s.  or  42od  FI. 
1  crown  France 
60  ducats  Venice 
360  mervadies  Spain 
1  piattre 


Abridged. 
\       1=210 
j    29=      I 


Howmany  pia(lres=  icoo  I.  Sterling 


30 

45 
I 

10 

In  order  to  abridge  the  terms  divide  58  and  420 
by  2,  and  you  have  the  new  antecedent  29,  and  the 
new  confeqiient  210:  rejedt  two  ciphers  in  100  and 
1000;  divide  iii  and  360  by  8,  and  you  have  34. 
nnd  4 J  ;  divide  34  and  60  by  2,  and  you  have  17  and 
30 ;  and  the  whole  -'ill  (tand  abridged  as  above. 

Then,  29  X  17  =  493  divifor;  and  2  10  X  30  X  4; 
X  10— "283  jooo  dividend  ;  and,  493)^835000;  57504: 
piaHres.     Jlnf 

Or,  the  confequents  may  be  connefted  with  the  fign 
of  multiplication,  and  placed  over  a  line  by  way  of  nu- 
merator ;  and  the  antecedents,  ccmneited  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  be  placed  under  the  line,  by  way  of  de- 
nominator; and  then  abridged,  as  follows: 

4icX62X3<SoXiGc_  21CX60X ;  '"oXto 

5»XIOOX272  29XX272 

_2ioX6oX45Xio_  2  10X30X^5X10 

29X34  i9X'7 

_  2  83  5  TO. 

493 
And,  493)2835000(57504- piaftres.     Anf. 

The  placing  the  terms  by  way  of  antecedent  and 
confequent,  and  working  as  the  rules  dired,  fave  fo 
many  ilatings  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  greatly  fliorrens 
the  operation.  The  proportions  at  large  for  the  above 
quedion  would  ftand  as  under. 

L.  St.  d.Fl. 
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from  Venice  to  Hamburgh,  at  I  ood.   FIemi(h/fr  ducat    Exdianpe. 

from  Hambur  -h  to  Lilbon,  at  5cd.   Flcmilli /xr  cru-  v~— ' 

fade  of  400  rees ;  and,  lallly,  from  J.ilbon  to  Lon- 
don at  64d.  S;erlinir/ifr  miihcc  :  How  much  Sterling 
money  will  the  remittance  amiMiot  to  ?  and  how  mi:ch 
will  be  gained  or  faved,  fuppi  fing  the  <l.red  e.'ichange 
from  H-jUand  to  London  at  36s.  10  J.  Flemi.'li/?/- pound 
Sterling  ? 

An'.cccdcr.!s.  Corfr~t:cnts. 

56d.  Flem.  =    i        crown 
lo^:  crowns    z=   60  ducats. 

I  ducat       =    100  d.  Flem. 
50  d.  Flem.  =    400  rees. 
ICOO  rees  =    64d.  Sterling. 

How  niany  d.  vSter.  =   400I.  or  9fioood.  Flemilh? 
This,  in  the  fractional  form,  will  Itand  as  follows. 
60X100X4C   X6.|.Xy6coo_36 '''40        , 
65X100X50X1000       ~~       7 
7)36864o(52662fd  Ster.  =219!.  Ss.  64d.  St.  Anf. 

To  lind  how  much  the  exchange  from  Amfterdam 
diit6\ly  to  London,  at  363.  10  d.  Fiemidi /n-r  i.  Ster- 
lin    ,  will  amount  to,  fay, 

s.     d.  d.  FI.  L.  Si.  d.  FI.         L.       s.     d.  Si. 

36    10       If  442     :     ::    96000     :    27      3      ic'- 
'■2  219     8        gI 


If     I 

d.Fl. 
If    58 

Cr. 

If  too 
Due. 

If  I  : 
Mer. 

1/27?. 


420    : 
Cr. 

:  I       : 
Due. 

60     : 
Mer. 
360     : 

PiaJ. 
:      I    : 


L.  St. 

1000      ; 
d.Fl. 
42COCO 
Cr. 

724'-H  • 
Due. 

434+It     = 


d.Fl. 
420000 
Cr. 

724'47 
Due. 

4.U4Ty 
Mer. 

■564' 37^' 5- 
Piajl. 

■  S7SOH-T 


Mer. 
'564 '3 7^4 

If  we  fuppofethe  courfe  of  dired  exchange  to  Spain 
tobe42{d.  Sterling /fr  piaftre,  the  icool.  remitted 
would  only  amount  to  5647^  piallres ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  i.,3  piailres  are  gained  by  the  negociation  ; 
that  is,  about  2  per  cent. 

2.  A  banker  in  Amllerdam  remits  to  London  4C0I. 
Flcmifli  ;  (irll  to  France  at  56d  Flemi(ii/ifr  crown  ; 
from  France  to  Venice,  at  100  crowns /*fr  60  ducats; 
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in  the  above  example,  the  par  of  arbitration,  or  the 
arbitrated  price,  between  i-ondon  and  Amiierdam,  ih%. 
the  number  of  Fleiniih  pence  given  for  i  1.  Sterling, 
may  be  found  thus  : 

Make  64d.  Sterling,  the  price  of  the  millree,  the 
firft  antecedent  ;  then  all  the  former  confequents  will 
become  antecedents,  and  all  the  antecedents  will  be- 
come confequents.  Place  240,  the  pence  in  1 1.  oterling, 
as  the  lall  confequent,  and  then  proceed  as  taught  a- 
bove,  ii'iz.. 

Antecedents.      Confequents. 
64d.  Ster.   =    1000  rees. 
400  rees        =   5od.  Flem. 
lood.  Flem.  =    i  ducat. 
60  ducats    =r    ico  crowns. 
I  crown     =   56d.  Flem. 
Howmany  d.  Flem.  =    24od.  Ster.  \ 

icooXscXi -0<5''iX24O     87c        , 
i 5u  =  _Ll,  and 


64X400X100X60  2 

2)87S(437Td-  =  i6s.  5fd.  Flem./,?r].  Ster.  Anf. 

Or  the  arbitrated  price  may  be  found  from  the  anfwer' 
to  the  queltion,  by  faying 

d.  Sler.     d.  Flem.     d.  St. 
If  J  0  8^  40  .  5,(1000  ::  240 

7 


672000 
240 

26^8 
»344 


d. 


s.     d.  Flem. 


368640)161280000(4371  =  36  54^  as  before. 

The  work  may  be  proved  by  the  arbitrated  price  thus  ; 
As  il.  Sttiling  to  36-..  5{d.  Flemilh,  fo  219I.  ts,  6^d 
Sterling  to  400I.  Flemilh. 

The. 
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HiJmn^ie,       Tlie  aibilratcJ  price  com[>ar£j  with  tliedlrcft  courfo: 

Iichcii.cr.  (],o^vs  whcllier  ths  dircrt  or  circular  remitl.iiice  will  be 

■  •  nioll  advDiitagioMs,  and  how  rrmch.     Tiius  the  banktr 

at  Ainllenla.n  will  think  it  better  exchange  to  receive 

it.  Sterlinij  for  363  Jrd.   Fkmilh,   than  for  36s.  lod. 

nemiHi. 

Exchange  fignif.es  alfo  a  plac;  in  moll  confiderabli: 
tradinp  cities,  wlierein  the  merchants,  negociants,  a- 
gents,  bankers,  brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perfons 
concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  certain  days,  and  at 
certain  times  thereof,  to  confer  and  treat  together  of 
matters  relating  to  exchanges,  rcmittauces,  payments, 
adventures,  aduranccs,  ftieghtments,  and  other  mercan- 
tile negociations,  ')0th  by  fea  and  land. 

In  I'landers,  Holland,  and  feveral  cities  of  France, 
thefe  places  are  called  burfes;  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  places 
de  cl^ange;  and  In  the  Hanfe  towns,  colleges  of  merchants. 
Thefe  afiemblles  are  held  with  fo  much  cxaiSnefs,  and 
merchants  and  negociants  are  fo  indifpenfably  required 
10  attend  at  the:n,  that  a  petfon's  abfence  alone  makes 
him  be  fufpeiSed  of  a  failure  or  bankruptcy.  The 
mod  confiderable  exchanges  in  Europe,  are  that  of 
Amllerdam  ;  and  that  of  London,  called  the  R')y3l 
Exchange. 

Ever,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  there  were 
places  fertile  merchants  to  meet.  In  mofl  of  the  conli- 
derable  cities  of  the  empire.  That  fald  by  fome  to 
have  been  built  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  259, 
493  years  before  our  Saviour,  under  the  confulale  of 
/Xpplus  Claudius  and  Publlus  ServUIus,  was  called  col- 
hgium  mcrcatorum  ;  whereof  it  is  pretended  there  are 
ItlU  fome  remains,  called  by  the  modern  Romans /o^^^/aj 
the  lodge  ;  and  now,  ufually,  the  Place  of  St  George. 
This  notion  of  a  Roman  exchange  is  fuppofcd  to  be 
founded  on  the  authority  of  LIvy,  whofe  words  are  as 
f  illow  ;  viz.  Certamen  conJuUliis  mc'iilcrat,  uter  ded'ica- 
>tl  Mcrcurii  adcm.  Senalus  a  fe  rem  ail  populiim  rejeeit  : 
vtrl  coram  ded'icaUo  jajjii  popuU  itaUi  ejfet,  eum  prsejp:  an- 
Vines,  niercalor'nim  colieghim  hijl'ituere jujit.  Liv.  lib.  ii. 
But  it  mud  be  here  remarked,  that  collegium  never  fig- 
nihed  a  buiuling  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue;  fo  that  collegium  mcrcalor'jm  injlituere  tswA 
not  be  rendered  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  merchants, 
but  to  incorporate  the  merchants  into  a  company.  As 
Mercury  was  the  God  of  traffick,  this  itdes  Mercuri 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  deligned  for  the  devotions 
of  this  company  or  corporation. 

EXCHl.QUER,  in  the  Britifh  jurifprudence,  an 
ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all  caufes  concern- 
ing the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues  are  re- 
ceived. It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that  covered 
the  table  of  the  court,  which  was  party-coloured,  or 
chequered. 

This  court  is  faid  to  have  been  crefted  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken  from  a  like  court 
ellahllfhed  in  Normandy  long  before  that  time.  An- 
ciently its  authority  was  fo  great,  that  it  was  held  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  the  a(5ls  thereof  vi-erc  not  to  be 
examined  or  controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king's 
courts  ;  but,  at  prcfent,  it  Is  the  lall  of  the  four  courts 
at  Wellmlnfter. 

In  the  exchequer,  fome  reckon  feven  courts,  viz. 
thofe  of  pleas,  accounts,  receipts,  exchequcrchan.ber 
(which  is  an  afTembly  of  all  the  judges  on  difficult  mat- 

W  \23.. 
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ters  in  law),  errors  in  the  exchequer,  errors  in  the  Ex.:! 
king's  bench,  and,  lallly,  the  court  of  equity  in  the  — 
exchequer. 

But  the  exchequer,  for  the  difpatch  of  bullnefs,  13 
generally  divided  into  two  parts;  one  of  which  is  chief- 
ly converfajit  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  all 
caufes  relating  to  the  king's  coffers,  formerly  termed 
the  exchequer  of  accounts  :  the  other  is  called  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer,  as  being  principally  employed  in  re- 
ceiving and  paying  of  money. 

Officers  of  the  receipt  may  take  one  penny  in  the 
pound,  as  their  fee  for  funis  illued  out  ;  and  they  are 
obliged,  without  delay,  to  receive  the  money  brought 
thither  ;  and  the  money  received  Is  to  be  put  into  chetts 
under  three  different  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  fe- 
veral officers.  All  flieriffs,  bailifTs,  &c.  are  to  account 
in  the  exchequer  ;  and  in  the  lower  part,  termed  the 
receipt,  the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to 
them,  the  king's  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  minlflers 
of  the  court,  are  privileged  to  fue  one  another,  or  any 
ilranger,  and  to  be  fued  in  the  like  adions  as  are  brought 
iu  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common-pleas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a  court  both 
of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  is  held  in  the 
office  of  pleas,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  before  the  barons  :  In  this  court,  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  a  debtor  or  accountant  to  the  king  ;  and 
the  leading  pi'ocefs  is  either  a  writ  of  fubpccna,  or  quo 
minus,  which  lall  goes  into  Wales,  where  no  procefs 
out  of  courts  of  law  ought  to  run,  except  a  capias  utla« 
gatum. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham- 
ber before  the  treafurer,  cliancellor,  and  barons  ;  but, 
generally,  before  the  barons  only:  the  lord  chief  ba- 
ron being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes.  The  proceedings  In  this  part  of  the  exche- 
quer are  by  Eiiglilh  bill  and  anfvver,  according  to  the 
jiradlce  of  the  court  of  chancery  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  plaintiff  here  mull  fet  forth,  that  he  is  a  debt- 
or to  the  king,  whether  he  be  fo  or  not.  It  is  in  this 
court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  tythes,  &c.  Mere  too  the  attorney- 
general  exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crown  ;  and  a  bill  may  be  exhibited  agalnll  the  king's 
attorney  by  any  perfon  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  profe- 
cuted  agalnll  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be  relieved 
therein  :  in  which  cafe,  the  plaintiff  Is  to  attend  on  the 
attorney-general,  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure 
him  to  give  in  an  anfwer  thereto  ;  in  the  making  of 
which  he  may  call  in  any  perfon  interefled  in  the  caufe, 
or  any  officer,  or  others,  to  inflruft  him,  that  the  king 
be  not  prejudiced  thereby,  and  his  anfvver  is  to  be  put 
in  without  oath. 

But,  befides  the  bufinefs  relating  to  debtors,  farm- 
ers, receivers,  accountants,  &c.  all  penal  punifh- 
ments,  intrufion,  and  forfeitures  upon  popular  actions, 
are  matters  llkewlfe  cognizable  by  this  court ;  where 
there  alfo  fits  a  pulfne-baron,  who  admlnifters  the  oaths 
to  high  iheriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors,  receivers,  colleftors, 
comptrollers,  furvcyors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cu- 
floms,  &c. 

The  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  privileges 
aod  jurifdiAion  as  that  of  England  ;  and  all  matters 
competent  to  the  one  are  likcwife  competent  to  the 
other. 

Blaci 
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Bfa^i  Book  of  the  Exchesuer,  is  a  book  under  the  of  that  unfortunate  prince's  revenue;   being  firft  intro- 

keeping  of  the   two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer ;  duced,  on  the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the 

faid  to  have  been  compofed  in  117  j   by  Gervais  of  parliament  ilfelf  after  its  rupture  with  the  crown.    Yet 

Tilbury,  nephew  of  king  Henry  II.  and  divided  into  fuch  was  the  opinion  of  its  general  unpopularity,  that 

feveral  chapters.     Herein  is  contained  a  defcription  of  when  in  1642  "  afperfions  were  caft  by  malignant  per- 

the  court  of  England,  as  it  then  Itood,  itsofBcers,  their  fons  upon  the  houfc  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to 
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ranks,  privileges,  wages,  perquiCtes,  power,  and  jurif- 
diftion  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  both  in  mo- 
ney, grain,  and  cattle.  Here  we  find,  that  for  one 
(hilling,  as  much  bread  might  be  bought  as  wouhi  ferve 
I  oc  men  a  whole  day  ;  tliat  the  price  of  a  fat  bul- 
lock was  only  12  (hillings,  and  a  (heep  four,  &c. 

Chancfllor  ef  the  ExcHk^h.R.     See  Chasceluor. 

EiCHKZVFit.  Bills,  iiy  llatute  5  Ann  c.  1  3.  the  lord- 
treafurers  may  caufe  exchequer-bills  to  be  made  of 
any  fums  not  exceeding  1,500,000  1.  for  the  ufe  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  duties  upon  houfes  were  made  charge- 
able with  4'.  10  8.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  bank 
for  circulating  them.  The  bank  not  paying  the  bills, 
adlions  to  be  J)r,/Ught  againft  the  company,  and  the 
money  and  damages  recovered:  and  if  any  exchequer- 
bills  be  loft,  upon  affidavit  of  it  before  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  and  certi(icatc  from  fuch  baron,  and  fecu- 
rity  to  pay  the  fan.v:  if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made 
out :  alfo  when  bills  are  defaced,  new  ones  (hall  be  de- 
livered. The  king,  or  his  officers  in  the  exchequer, 
by  former  ftatutes,  might  borrow  money  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  bills,  payable  on  demand,  with  intcreft  after  the 
rate  of  3d.  per  diem  for  every  icol.  bill.  And  by 
8  &  9  W.  3.  c.  20.  an  intereft  of  ^A.  a-day  was  allow- 
ed for  every  icol.  But  1  2  W.  3.  c.  1.  lowered  the  in- 
tcreft on  thefe  bills  to  4d.  a-day  per  cent.  And  by  1  2 
Ann.  c.  II.  it  is  funk  to  2d.  a-day.—  Forging  exche- 
quer bills,  or  the  indorfements  thereof,  is  felony. 

EXCISE,  (from  the  Belgic  accujfe,  tributum, 
"  tribute),"  an  inland  duty  or  impofition,  paid  fome- 
times  upon  the  confumption  of  the  commodity,  or  fre- 
quently upon  the  wholefale,  which  is  the  laft  ftage 
before  the  confumption.  This  is  doubtlefs,  impartial- 
ly fpeaking,  the  moft  occoncmical  way  of  taxing  the 
fijbjt  A  ;  the  charges  of  levying,  collcfting,  and  ma- 
naging the  excife-duties,  being  confiderably  lefs  in 
proportion  than  in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It 
alfo  renders  the  commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer, 
than  charging  it  with  cuiloms  to  the  fame  amount 
would  do  ;  for  the  reafon  juft  now  given,  becaufe  ge- 
nerally paid  in  a  much  later  ftage  of  it.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  rigour  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  ex- 
cife-laws  fcem  hardly  compatible  with  the  temper  of  a 
free  nation.  For-the  fr.^uds  that  might  be  committed 
in  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  unlefs  a  llrict  watch  is 
kept,  make  it  neceffary,  wherever  it  is  cllablifhed,  to 
give  the  officers  a  power  of  entering  and  fcarcting  the 
houfes  of  fuch  as  deal  in  excifeaole  commodities,  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night  like- 
wife.  And  the  proceedings,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreffions, 
are  fo  fummary  and  fudden,  that  a  man  may  be  con- 
vicled  in  t».o  t'ays  time  in  the  penalty  of  many  tliou- 
faiid  pounds,  by  two  commilEoners  or  juflices  of  the 
peace  j  to  the  total  exclufion  of  the  trial  by  jur)-,  and 
difregard  of  the  common  law.  For  which  rcal'on,  tho' 
lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  earl 
of  Bedford  (who  was  made  lord  treafurer  by  king 
Charles  I.  to  oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have 
fet  up  the  excife  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part 
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introduce  excifcs,  the  houfe  for  its  vindication  therein 
did  declare,  that  thefe  rumours  were  falfe  and  fcanda- 
lous,  and  that  their  authors  fhould  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  condign  punifhment."  Its  original  efta- 
bliftiment  was  in  1643,  and  its  progrefs  was  gradual ; 
being  at  firfl  laid  upon  thofe  perfons  and  commodities 
where  it  was  fuppofcd  the  hardftiip  would  be  leaft  per- 
ceivable, viz.  the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale,  cy- 
der, and  perry  ;  and  the  royalifts  at  Oxford  foon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Weftminfter,  by 
impofing  a  fimilar  duty  :  both  fides  protefting,  that  it 
(hould  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  be  utterly  abollfhed.  But  the  parlia- 
ment at  Wtftminller  foon  after  impofed  it  on  flcfti, 
wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  other 
commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denominated  gene- 
ral:  in  purfuance  of  tlie  plan  laid  down  by  Mr  Pymme 
(who  fcems  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  excife),  in  his 
letter  to  Sir  John  Hotliam,  iignifying,  "  that  they 
had  proceeded  in  the  excife  to  many  particulars,  and 
intended  to  go  on  farther  ;  but  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ce(rary  lo  ufe  the  people  to  it  by  little  and  little."  And 
afterwards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accuftomed  to  it 
for  a  feties  of  years,  the  fucceeding  champions  of  li- 
berty boldly  and  openly  declared  "  the  impoH  of  ex- 
cife to  be  the  moft  eafy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  laid  upon  the  people;"  and  accordingly  continued 
it  during  the  whole  ulurpation.  Upon  king  Charles's 
return,  it  having  then  been  long  eftablilhed  and  its 
produce  well  known,  fome  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown,  in  1  2  Car.  II.  by  way  ot  purchafe  for  the  feudal 
tenures  and  other  opprcfPive  parts  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
nue. But,  from  its  tirlt  original  to  the  prefcnt  time,  its 
vei7  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It  has,  ncver- 
thelefs,  been  impofed  onabunJancc  of  other  commodities 
in  the  reigns  of  king  William  111.  and  every  fucceeding 
prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  expences  occalioned 
by  our  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  biandies  and  o- 
ther  fpirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  dillillcry  ;  printed 
filks  and  linens,  at  the  printer's  ;  ftarch  and  hair  pow- 
der, at  the  maker's ;  gold  and  filver  wire,  at  the 
wiredrawer's ;  all  plate  whatloever,  lirft  in  the  hands 
of  the  vender,  who  pays  yearly  for  a  IIccucl-  to  fell  it, 
and  afterwaids  In  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  who  alfo 
pays  an  annual  duty  for  having  it  in  his  cuilody  ;  and 
coaches  and  other  wheel- carriages,  for  Ahic.i  the  occu- 
pier is  exciftd;  tho'  not  with  vhc  lame  circumltances  of 
arbitrary  ftiictnefs  with  regard  to  pLle  an  I  coaches  as 
in  the  other  inftances.  To  thefe  we  may  add  coffee 
and  tea,  chuculate  and  cocoa  pafte,  for  which  the  du- 
ty is  paid  by  the  retailer;  all  artificial  wines,  common- 
ly called  fiueets ;  paper  and  pafteboard,  firft  when 
made,  and  again  if  Itained  or  printed;  malt,  as  before- 
mentioned;  vinegars;  and  ttie  manufadurc  of  glafs; 
for  all  which  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer ; 
hops,  for  which  the  pcrfon  that  gathers  them  is  an- 
fwerable  ;  candles  and  foap,  which  are  paid  for  at  the 
maker's  ;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  fale,  which  are  ex- 
ciitd  zX  the  brew  try  ;  cyder  and  perry  at  the  ven- 
H  der's; 
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der's  ;  leather  and  llcins,  at  the  tanner's  ;  and,  lately, 
tobacco,  at  the  manufacturer's :  A  lift,  which  no 
friend  to  his  country  would  wi(h  to  fee  farther  in- 
crcafed. 

The  excife  was  formerly  farmed  out ;  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  kinjif  by  commlfiioncrs  in  both  king- 
doms, who  receive  the  whole  proihidl  of  the  excife, 
and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thcfe  commiflioners 
are  nine  in  numhcr  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland. 
The  former  have  a  falary  of  looo  1.  a-year,  the  latter 
600  1.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  re- 
ward but  from  tlic  king  himfelf ;  and  from  them  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  five  other  commiflioneis  called  commif- 
Jioners  of  appeals. 

EXCISION,  in  furgery,  the  cutting  out,  or  cutting 
off,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excision,  in  afcripture  fcnfe,  means  the  cutting  off 
ef  a  perfon  from  his  people,  by  way  of  punilTiment  for 
fome  fin  by  him  committed.  The  Jews,  Stldcn  in- 
forms us,  reckon  up  36  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 
this  punifhment  is  due.  The  Rabbins  reckon  three 
kinds  of  excifion  ;  one,  which  deftroys  only  the  body  ; 
another,  which  deftroys  the  foul  ouly  ;  and  a  third, 
which  deilroys  both  body  and  foul.  The  iirll  kind  of 
excifion  they  pretend  is  an  untimely  death  ;  tlic  fi.cotid 
is  an  utter  extinftion  of  the  foul;  and  the  third,  a 
oompoiuu!  of  tlie  two  former:  thus,  makin;^  the  fool 
mortal  or  immortal,  fays  Stlden,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  mifhcliaviour  and  wickidnefs  of  the  people. 

EXCLAMATION.     Sec  Oratory,  n'  85. 

EXCLUSION,  or  Bill  of  Exclusion,  a  bill  pro- 
pofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papill. 

EXCLUSIV^E,  is  fometimes  ufcdadjeftivcly,  thus; 
yl  patent  carries  twth  it  an  exchijlvc  privilege.  Some- 
times adverbially  :  7^5,  He  fenl  him  all  the  numbers  from 
n^  145  '0  u°  247  esclufive;  that  is,  all  between  thefe  two 
numbers,  which  tliemfelves  were  excepted. 

EXCOECARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tri- 
aridria  order,  belonging  to  the  dloecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3><th 
order,  Tricocca.  The  male  amentum  is  naked  ;  there 
is  no  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  there  are  three  flyles,  and  a 
tric'cous  capfule.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  the  agal- 
locha,  01  ahies-wood,  a  native  of  China  and  fome  of 
the  Indian  iflands,  is  about  the  fame  height  and  form 
as  the  olive  tree.  Its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and 
contains  three  forts  of  wood:  the  heart  is  that  of  tara- 
bac  or  calombac,  which  is  dearer  in  the  Indii-s  than 
even  grid  itfelf.  It  ferves  to  perfume  doaths  and  a- 
paitments  ;  and  is  cftcemed  a  fovercign  cordial  in  faint- 
ing fits,  a  reftorative  in  the  palfy,  and  a  cure  for  afca- 
rides  in  children.  It  is  buriit  as  incenfe  in  the  Chinefe 
and  Indian  temples;  and  it  is  alfo  ufcd  to  fet  the  molt 
precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies. 

The  aloes-wood  is  very  highly  valued  ;  and  llrange 
fables  were  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tree  that 
yields  it ;  fome  pretending  that  ii  grew  in  Paradife,  and 
was  only  conveyed  to  us  by  means  of  the  rivers  over- 
flowing their  banks  and  fweeping  off  the  trees  in  their 
way  ;  others  affinning  that  it  grew  on  inacccffible 
mountains,  where  It  was  guarded  by  certain  wild  bcalls, 
&c.  The  Siamefe  ambaHadors  to  the  court  of  France 
in  1686,  who  brought  a  prefcnt  of  this  wood  from 
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their  emperor,   firft  gave  the  Europeans  any  confillent  5»rrnim» 
account  of  it.     See  A'rto-^/ff/.  lucaoo,,. 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclefiaftical  penal-        >""' 
ty  or  cenfure,  whereby  fuch  perfons  as   are  guilty  of 
any  notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  fcparated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiiitual 
advantages. 

Fxeoxm.unicatlon    is    founded   on   a  natru-al  right  A 

which  all  focieties  have,  of  excUidIp;;  out  of  their  body  ^ 

fuch  as  violate  the  laws  thereof;  and  it  was  origin  illy 
inltltnteil  for  preferving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitious  ccclefiaftics  ironvcrted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  forpromoting  their  own  power,  andinlliiled  it 
on  the  moll  frivolous  cecafions. 

The  power  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
afts  of  tccltfiaftlcal  difcipline,  was  lodged  In  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  who  dilU'iguIflied  it  inio  the_frf.-;/rr  and 
leffer.  The  lefFerexcommuiiication,  fimply  called  iiphorif' 
mos,  "feparation  or  fufpenfion",  confined  in  excluding 
men  from  the  participation  of  the  eucharift,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  But  thty  were  not  expelled 
the  chiuth  ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
fent  at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptiucs,  the  fermons,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  Thi» 
excommunication  war.  Infliifted  for  leffer  crimes;  fuch 
as  ncglefting  to  attend  ttie  fervice  of  the  church,  mif- 
behaviour  in  it,  and  the  like. 

The  greater  excommunication,  called  pantiles  iipho- 
rifmos,  "  total  feparation  <uid  anathema",  confilled  in  an 
abfolute  and  entire  exclufion  from  the  church  and  tin: 
participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any  perfon  was 
thus  excommunicated,  notice  was  given  of  it  by  circu- 
lar lettei-s  to  the  moit  eminent  churches  alt  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  adt  of  difclphire, 
by  refufing  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  commu- 
nion. The  confequencesof  this  latter  excommunication 
were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated  perfon  was 
avoided  in  civil  commerce  and  outward  converfatiou. 
No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe,  nor  eat  at 
the  fame  table  with  him  ;  and  when  dead,  he  was  de- 
nied t!ic  fokmn  r'ltes  of  buriri. 

The  Romilh  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of 
excommunication,  i.  The  minor,  incurred  by  thole 
who  have  any  correfpondence  with  an  excommunica- 
ted perfon.  2.  The  major,  which  falls  upon  tliofe  who 
difobey  the  commands  of  the  holy  fee,  or  rcfufe  to  fub- 
mlt  to  .certain  points  of  difcipline;  in  confequtnce  of 
which  they  are  excluded  from  the  church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels. 3.  Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronoun- 
ced by  the  pope  agalnll  heretical  princes  and  countries. 
In  former  ages,  thcfe  papal  fulmlnations  were  moil 
terrible  things  ;  but  at  pretent,  they  are  formidable  to 
iioue  but  a  few  petty  Hates  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church,  cuts  ofFthe 
offender  from  all  conrmunion  with  the  318  fathers  of 
the  fit  II  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints  ;  configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and  con- 
demns his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  flint 
or  piece  of  (leel,  unlefs  he  humbles  himfelf  and  makes 
atonvment  for  his  fins  by  a  finceie  repentance.  The 
form  abounds  with  dreadfid  imprecations  ;  and  the 
Greeks  affert,  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommunicated, 
the  devil  enters  into  the  lilekis  corpfe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  dectafcd  cut 

his 
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^miT.ii-  his  body  in  pifcen,  and  boil  tlifm  In  wine.     It  is  a  ru- 

!'■'*"""■    ftom  for  the  patriarch  of  Jenifalem  annually  to  cxcom- 

'    '  municate  the  pope  and  the  chuich  of  Rome  ;  on  which 

occafion,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony, 

he  drives  a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 

jnark  of  malediiflion. 

The  form  of  excommuntcation  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land anciently  ran  thui :  "  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  AImit;hty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Glioft,  and 
of  Mary  the  blelTed  mother  of  God,  we  eKcommuni- 
cate,  anathematize,  and  fequeiler  from  the  pale  of  ho- 
ly mother  church,  &c."  The  caufes  of  excommuni- 
cation in  Knfland  are,  contempt  of  the  bidiop's  court, 
hercfy,  negleft  of  public  worfl\ip  and  the  facraments, 
incoMtincncy,  adultery,  fimony,  &c.  It  is  dcfcribed  to 
be  twofold.  The  lefs  is  an  eccleliaftical  cenfure,  ex- 
cluding the  party  from  the  participation  of  the  facra- 
ments :  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  andtxcludes  him 
not  only  from  thefe,  but  from  the  company  of  all  Chri- 
flians.  But  if  the  judge  of  any  fpiritiial  court  excom- 
municates a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he  hath  not  the 
legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  aftion  againft 
him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable  to  be  indicted 
at  the  fult  ef  the  king. 

Heavy  as  the  penally  of  excommunication  is,  confi- 
dered  in  a  fcrious  light,  there  are,  notwithilanding, 
many  obllinate  or  profligate  men,  who  would  defpife 
the  fruhim  fiilmen  of  mun  ecclefi>(lical  cenfures,  efpe- 
cially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  furrogate  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non- 
payment of  fees  or  colls,  or  other  trivial  caufe.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  conipaffionately  fteps  in  to 
tbclr  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupportliig  hand  to  an 
otherwife  tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  the 
policy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whom,  according 
to  Cef.ir,  whoever  were  iiitcrditlcd  by  the  druids  fiom 
their  facrilices,  "  In  numcro  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
liabentui  :  ah  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemqje  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  iwcommodi 
accipiant  :  neque  iis  petentihus  jus  redditur,  ncqueho- 
nos  ullus  coinmunicatur."  And  lo  with  us,  by  the  com- 
"  mon  law,  an  excommunicated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do 
any  act  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  is  trohiis 
el  legal'is  homo.  He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries  ;  cannot  be 
a  witnefs  in  any  court  ;  and,  wliich  ii  the  worll  of  all, 
cannot  bring  an  adion,  either  real  or  pcrfonal,  to  reco- 
ver lands  or  money  due  to  him.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  : 
for  if,  witliin  .]0  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  pub- 
lilhcd  in  the  church,  the  offender  does  not  fubmit  and 
abide  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bifliop 
may  certify  fuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
Upon  which  there  ilTues  out  a  writ  to  the  Iheriff  of  the 
county,  called  from  the  bifhop's  ceitilicate  zjigmjica- 
t)i' ;  or  from  its  cffeft,  a  writ  </f  txcummtmicato  capi- 
eruio :  and  the  (hetilF  fhall  thereupon  take  the  offen- 
der and  impiifon  him  in  the  county  jail,  till  he  is  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  and  fuch  reconciliation  certifi- 
ed by  the  bilhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ  Ji  ixcom- 
■mimicilo  deHbfr,mdo,  ilTues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver 
and  releafe  him. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  praiftifed  among  the 
Jews,  who  ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagoguc  fuch  as 
had  committed  any  grievous  crime.  See  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St  John,  ix.  22.  xii.  4?.  xvi.  2.  And 
Jofcph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ix.  cap.  22.  and  lib.  xvi.  cap.  2. 
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Godwyn,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,  dillingiiidies  three  EicoTtimij. 
degrees,    or   kinds,   of  excommunication   among   the    '"<^*"<'o 
Jews.    The  firll  lie  finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22.     The 
I'econd  in  I  Cor.  v.  5.   And  the  third  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  22. 
See  Nionui. 

The  rule  of  the  Benediftines  gives  the  nimt  exiom- 
munic'ilion  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and 
the  common  table  of  the  houfe,  in  our  inns  of  court 
caWcA /iifccmmoning.  This  was  the  punilhment  of  fuch 
monks  as  came  too  late. 

Excommunication,  or  a  being  fecluded  from  a 
participation  in  the  mylleries  of  religion,  was  alfo  in 
ufe  under  paganifni. 

Such  as  were  thus  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to 
afTift  or  attend  at  the  facrificce,  or  to  enter  within  the 
temples  ;  and  were  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the 
demons  and  furies  of  hell,  with  certain  imprecations ; 
which    was  called  among  the   Romans  ifiris  devovere. 

See   ExECR.lTION. 

The  Druids  aniong  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls, 
likewife,  made  ufe  ot  excommunicatijn  again:!  rebels; 
and  interditied  the  communion  of  their  mylleries  to 
fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  their  dccifions.  See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  the 
galling,  or  rubbing  off  of  the  cuticle,  efpecially  of  the 
parti  between  the  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  In  adults, 
it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  mucli  walking,  or  other  ve- 
hement exercife,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  ap- 
plications. In  children  there  is  often  an  excoriation, 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda,  chiefly  of  the 
groin  and  fcrotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places;  proceeding 
from  the  acrinrony  of  urine  and  fweat;  and  occafioning 
itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  reftleflnefs,  &c.  To 
remedy  this,  the  parts  affedled  may  be  often  wafhed 
with  warm  water,  and  fprinkled  with  drj-ing  powders, 
as  clialk,  hartfhorn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  cerufs,  which  may  be  tied  loofcly  in  a  rag, 
and  the  powder  (hook  out  on  the  parts. 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  dilcharged  out  of  the 
body  of  animals  after  digellion  ;  or  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  aliment,  mixed  with  the  bile,  faliva, and  other  fluids, 
llririo  and  the  feces  are  the  grofs  excrements  that  are 
difcharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  billy.  Other  excre- 
ments are  the  various  humours  that  are  fecreted  from 
the  blood  through  the  different  (trainers  in  the  body, 
and  which  ferve  for  feveral  ufes ;  fucli  a3  the  faliva, 
fweat,  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  fcmcn, 
nails,  the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 

Alchemills,  who  have  fought  every  where  for  their 
great  luork,  as  they  called  it,  have  paiticularly  opera- 
ted much  on  the  excrements  of  men  and  other  animals; 
but  philofophical  chemillry  has  acquired  no  know- 
ledge from  all  thefe  alchemical  labours,  from  the  ob- 
fcurity  with  which  their  authors  have  dcfcribed  tliem. 
The  philofophic  chemifts  have  not  much  examined  ani- 
mal excrements.  Of  thefe,  Hombeig  is  the  only  one 
who  has  paiticularly  analyfed  and  examined  human 
ordure  ;  and  this  was  done  to  fatisfy  an  alchemical 
project  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  pretended  that  from 
this  matter  a  whiie  oil  could  be  obtained,  without 
finell,  and  capable  of  tixing  mercury  into  iilvcr.  The 
oil  was  found  by  Horaberg,  but  mercury  was  not  fix- 
ed by  it. 

H  2  The 
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The  labours  of  this  able  chemiR  were  not,!. owever,  were  excufid   from  th;  ordinary  watches;  yet  being   Excu'pi.i 

ufelcfs,  like  thofe  of  the  alchemifts  ;  becaiife  he  has  placed  oppofite  to  the  iryu/Vw,  they  were  obliged  to  have       """ 

clearly  related  tlie  experiments  he  made  on  this  matter,  an  eye  over  them.  Exeu'ion 

in  the  Memoirs  of  ilie  Academy  of  Sciences.     Thcfe         Letters  of  EXCULPATION,   in  Scots  law,  a  __y.«-^ 

experiments  are   curious,  and   teach   feveral    effentlal  writ  or   fumraons   ilTued   by  authority  of  the  court  of 

things  concerning  the  nature  of  excrements.     There-  jutliciary,  at  the  inftaiice  of  a  pannel,  for  citing  wit- 

fuk  of  thefe  experiments  is  as  follows  :    Frefli  human  nelT^s  to  prove  his  defences,  or  his  objeftions  to  any  of 

feces,  being  ditlilled  to  drynefs  in  a  water  bath,  furnilh  the  jury  or  witncfles  cited  againft  him. 
a  clear,  watery,  iiilipid  liquor,  of  a  difa;j;recable  finell,  EXCUSATF,  in  church  liilhiry,  atermufed  to  de- 

note flavts,  who  flying  to   any  church   for  fanftuary. 


ihich  is  a  proof 
a   piitrcfdttivc 


were  excufcd  and  pardoned  by  their  mailers;  but  theie 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpofc  before 
they  could  have  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  broke  the 
oath,  they  were  puniflied  and  lined  as  pcrfons  guilty 
of  pciiury. 

EXEAT,  in  church-difeipline,  a  Latin  term,  ufed 
fur  a  pirmilfion  which  a  bilhop  grants  a  prii.(l  to  go 
out  of  his  diocefe  ;  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go 
out  of  his  nionaftery. 

The  word   is  alfo   ufed   in  feveral  great  fchools  for 

His  maiter 


but  which  contains  no  volatile  alkal 
that   this   matter,  although    nearly    in 
ftate,  is  not  however  putrefied  ;   for  all  fubllaiiccs  teal 
ly  putrid  funii(h  with  this  degree  of  heat   a   maniftll 
volatile  alkali*.      The  dry  rcliJuum  of  the   foregoing 
experiment,  being  ililtillcd  in  a  retoit  willi  a  gradua- 
ted tire,  furniihes  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirlt  and  fait,  a 
fetid  oil,  and  leaves  a  rcliJuous  coal.      Thefe  are   the 
fame   fubltanccs   which  are  obtained  from   all   animal 
matters. 

Human  feces,  diluted  and  lixiviated  in  water,  fur- 
nilh by  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  water  an  oily  leave  given  a  fcholaror  ftudent  to  go  out 
fait  of  a  nitrous  nature,  which  deflagrates  like  nitie  has  given  him  an  exeat, 
upon  ardent  ctals,  and  which  inflames  in  tlofe  vefFels  EXECRATION,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  punilh- 
when  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  This  fame  matter  ment,  conlilllng  of  direful  curfes  and  maiks  ot  intaniy: 
yielded  to  Homberg,  whu  treated  it  by  a  complete  fuch  was  that  ufed  againll  I'hlllp  king  ol  Maccdon 
fermentation  or  piitrefadlion,  excited  by  a  digellion  by  the  Athenians.  A  general  allembiy  of  the  people 
during  40  days  in  a  gentle  water-bath  heat,  and  who  being  called,  they  made  a  decree,  that  all  the  Itatues 
afterwards  diililled  it,  an  oil  without  colour,  and  with-  and  images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  anceilors,  (hould 
out  bad  fmcll,  and  fuch  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  ;  be  deiuolilhcd,  and  their  very  name  razed  ;  that  all 
but  which  did  not,  as  we  faid  before,  fix  mercury  into  the  fcltivals,  facred  rites,  priells,  and  whatever  elle  had 
filver.  been  inllituted  in  honour  of  him,  (hould  be  profaned; 

EXCRESCENCE,   in  furgery,  denotes  every  pre-  that  the  very  places  where  there   had  been  any  monu- 

ternatural  tumour  which  arifes  upon  the  (kin,  either  in  ment  or  inlcription  to  his  honour,  Ihould  be  deleilable; 

the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle.      If  they  are  born  with  that  nothing  fliould  be   fet  up,   or  dedicated  in  them, 

a  perfon,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are  called  ntvi  which  could  be  done  in  clean  places  ;  and,  lallly,  that 

materni,  or   marks  from   the   mother  ;  but   if  the  tu-  the  priells,  as  often  as  they  prayed   for  the  Athenian 

mour  is  large,   fo  as  to  depend  from  the  ikin,  like  a  peo   le,  allies,  armies,  and  fleets,  (hould  as  many  times 

flelhy  mafs,  it  is  then  called  a yiircoma.  See  Surgery.  deteft  and  execrate  Piiilip,  his  children,  kingdom,  land 

EXCRETION,  or  .Secretiow,   in  medicine,  a  fe-  and  fea  forces,   and  the  whole   race   and   name  of   the 

paration  of  fome  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means  Macedonians. 

of  the  glands.  Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  thofe  At  the  taking  and  demolilhing  of  cities,  it  was 
that  evacuate  fupcrfluous  and  hetei-ogeneous  humours,  ufual  amongll  the  Jews.  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  pro- 
purify  the  mafs  of  bluod  :   the  humours  which  are  ge-  nounce  cuiles  upon,  and  load  with  direful  excciatiuns. 


nerated  in  the  blood  are  excreted  by  the   glands,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  aliment. 

EXCRETORY,  in  anatomy,  a   term   applied  to 
certain  little  duels  or  veflcls,  deftined  for   the  reccp- 


tlie  rebuilders  of  them. 

EXECU  riON,    in  a  general  feiife,   the  acl  of  ac- 
compli(hing,  Irnilhii  g,  or  atchieving  any  thing. 

ExECUTrON,   in   law,   the   completing  or  fmi(hing 


lion  of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other  fome  atl,  as  of  judgment,  deed,  &c.  and  it  ufually  fig- 

vifcera,   for   the  excretion   of  it   in  the  appropriated  nifies  the  obtaining  poireffion  of  any  thing   recovered 

places.  by  judgmtiit  of  law. 

EXCI^BI.di,   in  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferve?,  that  tliere  are  two  forts 

kept   in   the   day  by   the  Roman  foldiers.      They  are  of  executions:  the  one  final;  and  the  other  a  quuulque, 

contradiilinguilhed  from   tke  vigilicr  which  were  kept  that  tends  to  an  end.   An  execution  final,  is  that  which 

in  the  night.     The  exciibia  were  placed  either  at  the  makes  money  of  the  defendant's  goods  ;  or  extends  to 


gates  and  entrenchments  or  in  the  camp  ;  for  the  lat- 
ter lliere  was  allowed  a  whole  manipulus  to  attend  be- 
fore the  prtloriiiin,  and  four  foldiers  to  the  tent  of 
every  /lil/une.  The  exiul'm  at  the  gates  of  the  camp, 
and  at  the  entrenchments,  were  properly  called y/;;//c.Hi.f. 
One  company  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horfe  were  af- 
iigned  to  each  of  the  four  gates  every  day.  To  de- 
fcrt  their  poll,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards,  was 
30  unpardonable  crime. 

The  iriiirl':,  as  the  mi;il  honourable  order  of  foldiers, 


his  lands,  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  ac- 
cepts the  lame  in  fatl&fadiion  ;  aird  this  is  the  end  of 
the  fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king's  writ  requires  to 
be  done.  Tlie  wiit  of  execution  with  aquoufque,  tlio' 
it  tends  to  an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a 
cn/iitii  ad JdUsfi'.c.  where  the  defendant's  body  is  to  be 
taken,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  be  fatisfied  for 
his  liebt.     See  Capias. 

Executioirs  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  ac- 
tions,   in  a  perlonalaclion,  the  execution  may  be  made 

three 
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jO'ion.   thire  w^vs,  i>/i.  bv  the  writ  of  cabins  ad  fatisfaciem^um, 
^r~—'  againft  the  body  of  the  de*".  ndant ;  Jitri  faciat ,  ajriintl 
his  gooHs  ;  or  elegit,  againft  his  lands.  See  Fieri  Facial 
and'ELF.GiT. 

In  a  real  and  mixed  a'^ion,  the  executioti  is  by  writ 
oi  habere  facias  fajinam  and  habere  pojfeffimem.*  Writs 
of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only  from  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  (heriff ;  but  the 
land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  i!ic  jir1:;-iT.'nt  obtained  : 
and  here  tlie  fale  of  any  g.<ods  for  valuable  confidera- 
.  tion,  after  a  juda;ment,  and  bcfi)re  t^'e  execution  award- 
ed, will  be  ijood.  It  is  other  wife  as  t"  lands,  of  which 
execution  may  he  made,  even  on  a  purchafc  after  the 
judijmcnt,  though  the  defendant  fell  fuch  land  before 
execution.  Likewile,  fhrriffs  may  deliver  In  execution 
all  the  lauds  whereof  others  Ihall  be  feifed  in  trull  for 
him,  againft  wiiom  execution  i:>  had  on  a  judgment,  3cc. 
When  any  judgment  is  ligned,  the  execution  may 
be  taken  out  immediately  thereon  ;  but  if  it  be  not  if- 
fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after,  where  there  is  no 
fault  in  the  defendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  injuntlion, 
writ  of  error,  5cc.  there  muft  he  a  fcire  facuis,  to  re- 
vive the  judgment  ;  though,  if  the  plaiutift  fues  out 
»ny  writ  of  execution  within  the  year,  he  may  continue 
it  after  the  year  is  expired.  After  judgment  againft 
the  defendant,  in  an  action  wherein  fpccial  bail  is  given, 
the  plaintiff  is  at  lib;'rty  to  have  execution  againft  fuch 
defendant,  or  againft  his  bail  :  but  this  is  undcrftood 
where  the  defendant  does  not  render  himfelf,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the  bail :  and  execution 
may  not  regularly  be  faed  forth  againft  a  bail,  till  a 
detaulc  is  returned  ajiainft  the  principal:  alfo  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  lliall  never  take  the  principal. 
It  is  held  that  an  execution  may  be  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  defendant :  for  his  executor,  being  privy 
thereto,  is  liable  as  well  as  the  teftator.  Ti)e  execu- 
tor is  an  entire  thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  muft  end 
it  :  therefore,  a  new  ftierift"  may  diftrain  an  old  one,  to 
fell  the  goods  feized  on  a  diftringas,  and  to  bring  the 
money  into  court. 

ExEcurioN,  in  criminal  cafes,  the  completion  of 
human  p'lniihmcnt.  This  follows  juc'gmentf ;  and 
muft  in  ail  cafes,  c^iital  as  well  as  otherwife,  be  per- 
formed by  the  legal  officer,  the  iherifF  or  his  deputy  ; 
whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing  was  anciently  by  precept 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge,  as  it  is  ftiU  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  upon  the 
execution  of  a  peer:  though,  in  the  court  of  the  peers 
in  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  fiom  the  king.  Af- 
terwards it  was  eftabliftied,  that  in  cale  of  life,  the 
judge  may  command  execution  to  he  done  without  any 
wnt.  rtnd  now  the  ufage  is,  for  the  judge  to  lign  the 
kalendar  or  lift  of  all  the  prifoners  names,  with  their 
fcparate  judgnrents  in  tlie  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  IherifF.  As,  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  op- 
pollte  to  the  prifoner's  name,  "  let  him  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  ;"  formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbre- 
viation, '^  fuf.  per  coll."  for  "  fufpendotur  fer  collum." 
And  this  is  the  only  wanant  that  the  fticrlff  has  for 
fo  material  an  bA  as  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 
It  may  certainly  afford  matter  of  Ipeculation,  that  in 
civil  caufes  there  fliould  be  fuch  a  vaiietv  of  writs  of 
execution  to  recover  a  trifling  dtbt,  iifued  in  the  king's 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without.  whif;h 
the  iKtiiff  caiiiiot  legally  ftir  one  ftep  j  and  yet  that  the 


tJuJgr- 
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execution  of  a  man,  the  moft  important  and  terrible  Execution. 
ta,i<  of  any,  fhould  depend  upon  a  marginal  note.  v     "' 

The  fheriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time;  which  in  the  coun- 
try is  alfo  left  at  large.  In  London,  indeed,  a  more  fo- 
lemn  and  becoming  exaclnefa  is  ufed,  both  as  to  the 
warrant  of  execution  and  the  time  of  executing  there- 
of: for  the  recorder,  after  reportini^  to  the  king  in 
perfon  the  cafe  of  the  fcveral  prifoners.  and  receivJTi- 
his  royal  pleal'ure,  that  the  law  mull  take  if  courfe, 
iffues  his  warrant  to  the  llitriffs,  directing  them  to  do 
execution  on  the  day  and  at  tlie  place  affigned.  And 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  if  the  prifoner  be  tritd 
at  the  bar,  or  brought  there  by  habcts  corpus,  a  rule 
is  made  for  his  exci  ution  ;  either  fpcciiying  the  time 
atid  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  difcietionof  the  fhjrit'F. 
And,  throughout  th-  kingdom,  by  rtatute  25  Geo.  TT. 
c.  37.  it  is  enacled  that,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  judgr 
fliall  in  his  fenteiice  diretl  execution  to  be  perforined 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  ftntence  palFcd.  But, 
otherwife,  the  time  and  place  of  execution  are  by  law 
no  part  of  the  judgment.  It  has  been  well  obferved, 
that  It  Is  of  great  importance  that  the  punlHiinent 
fh(>uld  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  poffible  ;  that  tho 
profpetl  of  j^ratilication  or  advantage,  which  tempts  a 
man  to  commit  the  crime,  fho  ild  inftantly  awake  the 
attendant  idea  of  puniftiment.  Delay  of  execution 
fcrves  only  to  fepaiate  thefc  ideas;  and  then  the  exe- 
cution itfelf  affofts  the  minds  of  the  fpeCFators  rather 
as  a  terrible  light,  than  as  the  neceflary  conftquence 
of  tianftfreflion. 

The  fheriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution, 
by  fu'jftituting  one  death  fur  another,  without  bein  r 
guilty  of  felony  himfelf.  It  is  held  alfo  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Ci>ke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  kincr. 
cannot  change  the  punilTiment  of  the  law,  by  alteriuT 
the  hanging  or  burning  into  beheading;  though,  when 
beheading  is  jrirt  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  remit 
the  reft.  And,  notwithllandiiig  fome  examples  to  tha 
contrary.  Sir  Edward  Coke  (loutly  maintains,  that 
juiUcamium  eft  Irpbus,  iioii  cx^mplij.  Cut  others  tiavs 
thought,  and  more  juftly,  that  this  prerogative,  being 
founded  in  mercy,  and  immemoiially  txcrcifcd  by  the 
crown,  is  pait  of  the  common  law.  For  hitherto,  in 
every  inftance,  all  thcfe  exchanges  have  been  for  more 
merciful  kin'is  of  death  ;  and  how  far  '.his  may  alfo 
fall  within  the  king's  power  of  granting  conditional 
pardons  C-oiz.  by  remitting  a  feverc  kind  of  death,  on 
condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  milder)  is  a 
matter  that  may  bear  conliJeration.  It  is  obfcrvable, 
t.iat  when  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popifh 
plot  in  the  reii;n  of  King  Charles  II.  the  then  iheriffs 
of  London,  having  received  the  king's  writ  for  be- 
heading him.  petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  a 
command  or  order  from  their  lordlliips,  how  the  faid 
judgment  (liould  be  executed:  for,  he  being  profecutcd 
b)'  impeachment,  they  entertained  a  notion  f  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Ruffcl),  that 
the  king  could  no:  pardon  any  part  of  the  fentence. 
The  lords  rcfolved,  that  the  fcruplcs  01  the  flieriffs 
were  unneceflary  ;  and  dexlarcd,  that  the  king's  writ 
ought  to  he  obeyed.  Difappoin'ed  of  railing  a  flame 
in  that  aircmbly,  they  immediately  ligriified  tothclloufe 
of  Commons  by  one  of  the  members,  that  thev  were  n'>t 
latishcd  as  to  th.-;  power  of  the  faij  writ.  Tlut  h.m'j 
I'  took; 
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Exfrntion  took  two  dnys  to  coiifider  of  it ;  and  then  fullenly  i"e 
p     '}         folved,  that   tlic   houfe  was  conlfnt  ihn  the  iheritf  do 
'  execute  1-ord  Stafford  by  fevering   his  head  from  liis 

body.  It  is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the 
fame  Lord  Riiflel  was  condtinned  for  high  treafon  up 
on  indidintnt,  the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  igno- 
minious part  of  the  fcntence,  obferved,  "  that  his 
Lordfliip  would  now  find  he  was  pofTeffed  of  that  pre- 
rogative, which  ill  the  cafe  of  Lord  Stafford  he  had 
denied  him."  One  can  hardly  determine  (at  this  di- 
ftance  from  thofe  turbulent  times),  which  moil  to  dif- 
approve  of,  the  indecent  and  faiiguinary  zeal  of  the 
fubjeiSjOr  the  cool  and  cruel  farcafm  of  the  fovtreign. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to 
be  hani!ed  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be 
not  tliorouglily  killed,  but  revives,  the  fheriff  mutt 
liang  him  again.  For  the  former  han^ng  ^vas  no  ex- 
ecution of  the  fentcnce;  and,  if  a  falfe  tcnderncfs  were 
to  be  indulged  in  fuch  cafes,  a  multitude  of  collurions 
might  enfue.  Nay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in 
force,  fuch  a  criminal,  fo  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to 
take  fauAuary  and  abjure  the  realm;  but  his  fleeing  to 
fanftuary  was  held  an  cfcape  in  the  officer. 

ExFCi'Tios,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See  Law, 
Part  IIL  n°  clxxxv.  52.  clxxxvi.  15. 

Execution,  in  the  French  mulic,  is  ufed  to  de- 
note the  manner  of  finging,  or  cf  tlie  performance  of 
a  fong.  "  As  to  the  manner  of  linging,  called  in 
Fiance  exicution,  no  nation  may,  with  any  probabi- 
lity, difpute  it  with  the  French.  If  the  French, 
b)  their  ccmmerce  with  the  Italians,  have  gained  a 
bolder  compotition,  the  Italians  have  made  their  ad- 
vantage of  the  French,  in  learning  of  them  a  more 
polite,  moving,  and  exquifue  execution."  St  Evre- 
mond. 

EXECUTIVE  POWER.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  veiled  by  our  laws  in  a 
tingle  perfon,  the  king  or  queen  for  the  time  being. 
See  the  article  King. 

The  executive  power,  in  this  ftate,  hath  a  right  to 
a  negative  in  parliament,  ;'.  e.  to  lefufe  aiTcnt  to  any 
afts  offered  ;  ctherwife  the  other  two  branches  of  le- 
gidative  power  would,  or  might,  become  defpotic. 

EXECUTOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  teilator,  to 
take  care  to  fee  his  will  and  tellament  executed  or  per- 
formed, and  his  efvcdls  difpofed  of  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  will.     See  Lax. 

ExKcuTOR,  in  Scots  law,  fignifles  either  the  perfon 
intitled  to  fucceed  to  the  moveable  tllate  of  one  decea- 
fed,  or  who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  intruiltd 
■with  the  adminilhation  of  it. 

EXECUTORY,  in  law,  is  where  an  tftate  in  fee, 
that  is  made  by  deed  or  fine,  is  to  be  executed  after- 
wards by  entry,  livery,  or  writ.  Leafcs  for  years,  an- 
nuities, conditions,  Sec.  are  termed  inheritaiices  execu- 
tory. 

EXECUTRY,  In  Scots  law,  is  the  moveable  eftate 
falling  to  the  executor.  Under  executry,  or  moveables, 
is  comprehended  every  thing  that  moves  itfclf,  or  can 
be  moved  ;  fuch  as  corns,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  mo- 
ney,  &c. 

EXEURjE,  in  antiquity,  denoted  halls  with  many 
feats,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  men 
of  learning,  met  for  difcourfe  and  difputation.  The 
words  occurs  in  ccclefiaftical  writers  as  a  general  name 
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for  luch  buildings  an  were  diltmct  irom  tlie  main  b'ldy 
of  the  churches,  and  yet  witliin  the  limits  of  llie  church 
taken  in  itj  largell  fenfe.  Among  the  txcdr*  the  chief 
was  the  B aptistehy. 

EXEGESIS,  a  difcoui-fe  by  way  of  explanation  or 
comment  upon  any  lubjecl.  In  the  Scotch  univtrfi- 
ties,  there  is  an  exercife  among  the  ftudents  in  divinity, 
called  an  exegefts,  in  which  a  queiUon  is  dated  by  the 
rcfpondent,  who  is  tlien  oppofed  by  two  or  three  o- 
ther  (Indents  in  their  turns  ;  during  which  time  the 
profeflbr  moderates,  and  folves  the  difliculties  which 
the  refpondent  cannot  overcome. 

EXEGETRS,  (formed  of  u-j-'"/"'' "  T  explain,") 
among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the  laws, 
whom  the  judges  ufed  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 

EXEGETICA,  in  algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  ei- 
ther in  numbers  or  lines,  t!.e  roots  of  tl.e  equation  of  a 
problem,  according  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical 
or  geometrical. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imita- 
ted, or  copied.     See  Model. 

ExtMPLA!<  alf)  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  concei- 
ved or  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artilt,  whereby  he 
conduits  his  work.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Ciefar,  which 
a  painter  has  in  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  make  a  pic- 
ture of  Cx'far. 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  Utters  Patent,  denote* 
an  exompler,  or  copy  of  letters  patent,  made  froni 
the  inrolment  thereof,  and  fcaled  with  the  great  feal 
of  England.  Such  exemplilications  are  as  effeClunl  to 
be  fliowed,  or  pleaded,  as  the  letttri  patent  thcmfelves. 

EXEMPTION,  in  law,  a  privilege  to  be  free  front 
fome  fcrvice  or  appearance  :  thus,  barons  and  peers  of 
the  realm  are,  on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted 
from  being  fworn  upon  inquells  ;  and  knights,  clergy- 
men, and  others,  from  appearing  at  the  Iheriff's  turn. 
Perfons  of  70  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are^alfo 
by  law  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries  ;  and  juillces  of 
the  peace,  attorneys.   Sec.  from  parilhotfices. 

EXERCISE,  among  phylicians,  fuch  an  agitation 
of  the  body  as  pioduces  falutary  etfects  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Exercife  may  be  faid  to  be  either  aftive  or  pallive. 
The  active  is  walking,  hunting,  dancing,  playing  at 
bowls,  and  the  like  ;  as  alfo  Ipeaking,  and  other  la- 
bour of  the  body  and  mind.  The  paffivc  is  riding  in 
a  co.ich,  on  hnifcback,  or  iu  any  other  manner.  Ex- 
ercife may  be  continued  to  a  beginning  of  wearinefs, 
and  ouglit  to  be  ufed  before  dinner  in  a  pure  light 
air  ;  for  which  rtafon,  journeys,  and  going  into  the 
countiy,  contribute  greatly  to  prefcrve  and  rt-cllabliih 
health. 

Exercife  increafes  the  circulatlcm  of  the  blood,  atte- 
nuates and  divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perfpirntion,  as  v/ell  as  a  due  fecrctlon  of  all  the  hu- 
mours ;  for  it  accelerates  the  animal  fpirits,  and  facili- 
tates their  dillribntiou  into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
iliengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps 
digeliion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that  thofe  who  accuftom 
themlelves  to  exercife  are  generally  vciy  robuft,  and 
feldom  fubjeft  to  difeafes. 

Boerhaave  rcconnrends  bodily  exercife  In  difeafes 
of  a  weak  and  lax  fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fay« 
his  commentator,  the  pendulous  vifcera  of  the  abdo- 
men are  ihaken  every  moment,  and  gently  rubbed  as 
5  " 
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tclfe.    It  were  one  againft  another,  nlii's  in  the  mean  time  ti.e 
V~—  pure  air  a£\3  on  the  lungs  with  g^rater  force.      But  It 
is  to  be  obferved  that  a  weak  man  Ihould  ncit  ride  with 
a  full   floniach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or  after  the 
I  digelHcn  i!  near  finifhc-d  ;  for  when  the  ilomach  Is  dif- 

tended,  weak  people  do  not  bear  thefe  concufltonB  of 
the  horfe  without  difficulty  ;  but  when  the  prinias  vii 
are  near  empty,  the  remaining  ftces  are  difcharged  by 
this  concjfTjon.  Ssilinj;  ;r.  s  fhip  is  alfo  an  cxcrcifc  of 
rnat  ufe  to  weak  people.  If  the  vefiel  mores  with  an 
even  motion,  by  increafirg  perfpiration  it  ufual'y  ex- 
cites a  wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an  appetite,  and  pro- 
motes digeftion.  Thefe  exeroifes  are  more  efpecialJy 
krviceable  to  weak  people;  but,  in  oider  to  ftienj:;then 
the  botly  by  mufcuUr  motion,  running,  and  bt>dily  ex- 
trcil'ts,  are  to  be  ufcd.  In  thefe  we  (hould  begin  with 
the  molt  gentle,  fnth  as  walking,  and  increafe  it  by 
degrees  till  we  come  to  running.  Thofo  exercifes  of  the 
bcdy  are  moic  efp'cial'y  fi.TviceaI)le  which  give  delight 
to  ti>e  mind  at  the  fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.; 
for  whieli  rcafon,  tlie  wifdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  gymnallie  ex- 
ercifis,  that  by  this  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
Blight  be  haidened  for  warlike  toils. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  healt'i  than  mode- 
rate exercife,  fo  violent  exercife  diJTipates  the  fpirits, 
weakens  the  body,  dcflroys  the  elaflicity  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  pans  of  the  blood.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  often  arife  from  too 
violent  exercife  ot  the  body  ;  for  the  motion  of  the 
venous  blood  towards  the  heart  being  quickened  by  the 
conUaiSion  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus 
depleted,  the  arteiies  more  caltly  propel  their  contain- 
ed humours  through  the  fmallell  extremities  into  the 
BOW  lets  refilling  veins  ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  will  be  incrcafed  through  ail  the  velTels. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the  fe- 
cretory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whc-nce  the  more 
RiJt]  parts  of  the  blood  will  be  ciflipated,  and  what  re- 
mains will  be  iiilpiHattd  ;  and  by  the  greater  attion  of 
the  vcfTels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  re- 
ading fluids  upon  the  veflek,  the  blood  acquires  an  in- 
fcmmatory  dcniity.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  violent 
Mtritioii  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  together  with  the 
keat  thence  arifing,  all  the  hismoiirs  will  incline  to  a 
greater  acrimony,  and  the  fain  and  oils  of  the  blood 
■will  become  more  acrid  and  vol-.tilc.  H^'ncc,  favs  Boer- 
haave,  thole  fevers  which  arll'e  from  too  much  exercife 
«r  motion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  body  and  mind,  with 
fuch  aliments  and  medicines  as  moillen,  dilute,  and  fof- 
ten  or  aHay  acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  in  camp,  confidered  as  con- 
ducive to  health,  Dr  Pringle  diltinguilhes  into  three 
heads;  the  firft  relating  ta  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his 
living  more  commodiouny,  and  the  third  to  his  diver- 
fions.  The  firft,  conllfting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of 
his  arms,  will  be  nolcfs  the  mean!)  of  preferring  health 
than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty  :  and  frequent 
returns  of  this,  early,  and  before  the  fun  grows  hot, 
will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  fel- 
dom,  and  ftayiiig  out  long  at  a  time  ;  for  a  camp  af- 
fording little  convenience  for  refrelhment,  all  unnecef- 
faiy  fdtlguc  is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  f'-cond  article, 
cutting  boughs  for  (hading  the  tents,  making  trenches 


round  lliem  for  carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the  ilraw,  Exercife. 
cleaning  their  clothes  and  accoutrements,  aud  affifting  """"V"— ' 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mcfs,  ought  to  be  no  dilagree- 
able  exercife  to  the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laft- 
ly,  as  to  diverfions,  the  men  muft  be  encouraged  to 
thtm  either  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by 
fmall  premiums  to  thofe  who  ftiall  excel  in  any  kind  of 
fports  as  ftiall  be  judged  nioft  conducive  to  health  :  but 
herein  greit  caution  is  neecfiary,  not  to  allow  them  to 
fatigue  tliemfdves  too  much,  efpecially  in  hot  weather 
or  lickly  times  ;  but  above  all,  that  their  cloaths  be 
kept  dry,  wet  clothes  being  the  moft  frequent  caufes 
of  camp-difeafes. 

Exercise,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  ranging  a  body 
of  foldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  perfonn 
the  feveral  motions  and  military  evolutions  with  diffe- 
rent management  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  thcni 
expert  therein.      See  alfo  Words  of  Cimmtnd. 

Exercise,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the  preparatory 
praAice  of  managing  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  ia 
order  to  make  the  Ihip's  crew  perfectly  fl:illed  therein, 
fo  as  to  direct  its  execution  fuccefsfully  in  the  time 
of  battle. 

The  exercife  of  the  great  guns  was,  till  lately,  very- 
complicated,  and  abounding  with  fnperfluities,  in  our 
navy,  as  well  as  all  others.  The  following  method 
was  then  fuccefi^  folly  introduced  by  an  officer  of  di- 
ftinguiftied  abilities. 
I  ft,  Silence. 

2d,  Call  loofc  your  guns. 
3d,   Level  your  guns. 
4th,  Take  out  your  tompions. 
5th,   Run  out  your  guns. 
6th,  Prime. 
7th,  Point  your  guns. 
8th,  Fire. 

9th,  Spunge  your  guns, 
loth,   Load  with  cartridge. 
I  I  th,  Shiit  your  guns. 
1  2th,   Put  in  your  tompions. 
13th,  Houfe  your  guns. 
I4tli,  Secure  your  guns. 

Upon  beat-to-arms  (every  body  having  immediately 
repaiied  to  their  quarters)  the  midthipman  command- 
ing a  number  of  guns,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  not  with- 
out everv  nece:Tary  article,  as  (atevci-y  gun)  a  fpunge, 
powder-horn,  with  its  priming  wires,  and  a  futficient 
quantity  of  powder,  crow,  hand  fpike,  bed,  quoin, 
train-tackle,  ic.  fending  without  delay  for  a  fupp!y  of 
any  tiling  that  may  be  amifling  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  not  overlooking  any  deficiency,  he  is  to 
give  ftrict  orders  to  each  captain  under  him,  to  make 
the  like  examination  at  Ills  refpeftive  gun,  and  to  take 
care  that  every  requllile  is  in  a  lerviceable  condition, 
which  he  is  to  report  accordingly.  And  (belides  the 
other  advantages  of  this  regulation)  for  the  ftill  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  account  being  taken  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  the  midlliipman  is  to  give  cacli  man  his  charge 
at  quarters  (as  exprefted  in  the  form  of  the  monthly 
report),  who  is  to  fearch  for  his  particular  implements, 
and,  not  finding  them,  is  immediately  to  acquaint  his 
captain,  that,  upon  his  report  to  the  midlhipman,  they 
may  be  replaced. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  is  to  place 
himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  deck  from  that 

where 
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ExeruCf.    where  we  engage,  except  when  (igliting  both  fides  at 

"""V"—  once,  when  he  ib  to  be  amid  (hips.     He  is  not  to  fuf- 

fer  any  other  man  to   take  a  cartridge  from  him  but 

he  wlio  is  appointed  to  ferve  the  gun  with  that  article, 

either  in  time  of  a  real  engagement  or  at  exercife. 

Lanthorns  are  not  to  be  brought  to  quarters  in  the 
night,  until  the  midfhipman  gives  his  ordeis  for  fo  do- 
ing to  the  perfon  he  charges  with  that  article.     Every 


hard  fpikes,  to  efcane  the  injury  they  might  otherwife  Eierci 
rtccivc  from  their  btiug  (Iru^k  againft  them,  or  fplin- 
tcred  by  a  (liot  ;  and  the  man  v  ho  attends  the  captain 
with  a  match  is  to  bring  it  at  the  word,  "  Point  your 
guns,"  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee  oppofite  the  train- 
truck  of  the  car  iage,  and  at  fuch  a  dillance  as  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  turn  his  head  from  the 
gun,  and  keep  blowing  gently  upon  the  lighted  match 


thincr  beinjc  in  its  place,  and  not  the  lead  lumber  in  the     to  keep  it  clear  from  alhes.     And  as  the  miflinp  of  an 


way  of  the  guns,  the  exercife  begins  with, 

1.  "  Silence."  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  ob- 
ferve  a  filent  attention  to  the  officers. 

2.  "  Caft  loofe  your  guns."  The  muzzle  lafhing 
is  to  be  taken  off"  from  the  guns,  and  (being  coiled  up 
in  a  fmall  compal's)  is  to  be  made  fad  to  the  eye-bolt 
above  the  port.  The  lalhlng-tackles  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  caft  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  feized  to 
the  thimble  of  the  pomillion.  The  fpunge  to  be  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  ctow,  hand  fpike,  &c.  laid  upon 
the  deck  by  the  gun.     N.   B.  When  prepared  for  en- 


gagmg  an  enemy. 


the  fcizing  within  the  clinch  of  the 


enemy  in  aftion.  by  negleft  or  want  of  coolnefs,  is 
moft  inexcufable,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to 
have  the  people  thoroughly  inftrudcd  in  pointing  well, 
and  taught  to  know  the  ill  confequences  of  not  ta- 
king proper  means  to  hit  their  mark  ;  wherefore  they 
fliould  be  made  to  elevate  their  gims  to  the  utmoil 
nicety,  and  then  to  point  with  the  fame  exaftncfs, 
having  caught  the  objcdl  through  the  upper  fight.  At 
the  word, 

8.  "  Fire."  The  match  is  inftantly  to  be  put  to  the 
bruifed  part  of  the  priming  ;  and  when  the  gun  is  dif- 
charged,  the  vent  is  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  fmother 
any  fpark  of  fire   that  may  remain  in  the  chamber  of 


breeching  is  to  be  cut,   that   the  gun  may  come  fuffi 

ciently  withinboard  for  loading,  and  that  the  force  of     the  gun  ;   and  the  man  vi'ho  fpunges  is  immediately  to 

the  recoil  may  be  more  fpent  before  it  a£ts  upon  the     place  himfclf  by  the  muzzle  of  the   gun  in  rcadinefs ; 


breeching. 

2,  "  Level  your  guns."  The  breech  of  your  me- 
tal is  to  be  railed  fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed's 
beini-  placed  upon  the  axle  tree  of  the  carriage,  with 
the  quoin  upon  the  bed,  both  their  ends  being  even 
one  with  the  other.  N  B.  When  levelled  for  firing, 
the  bed  is  to  be  lafhed  to  the  bolt  which  fupports  the 
inner  end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  its 
place  by  the  violence  of  the  gun's  motion  when  hot 
-with  frequent  dlfcharges. 

4.  "  Take  out  your  tompions."  The  tompion  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  gun's  mouth,  and  left  hanging 
by  its  laniard. 

c.  "  Run  out  your  guns."  With  the  tackles  hook- 
ed to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  is  to 
be  bowfed  out  as  clufe  as  poflible,  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  crows  or  h  nd  fpikcs  ;  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  to  keep  the  breeching  clear  of  the  trucks,  by 
hauling  it  through  the  rings  ;  it  is  then  to  be  bent  fo 
as  to  run  clear  when  the  gun  is  fired.  When  the  gun 
is  out  the  tacklc-fiJls  are  to  be  laid  along-fiile  the  car- 
riages in  neat  fakts,  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling 
overhauls  them,  they  may  not  be  fubjcdt  to  get  foul,  as 
inty  would  if  in  a  common  coil. 

6  "  Prime."  If  the  cartridge  is  to  be  pierced 
with  the  piiming-wire,  and  the  vent  filled  with  pow- 
der, the  pan  alfo  is  to  be  filled;  and  the  flat  fpace,  ha 
ving  a  fcore  through  it  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to  he 
covered,  and  this  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruifed 
with  the  round  part  of  the  horn.  1  he  apron  is  to  be 
laid  over,  and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger  from  the 
flafh  of  the  priming. 

7.  "  Point  your  guns."  At  this  command  the  gun 
ii,  in  tlie  fiiit:  place,  to  be  e'tvated  to  the  height  of 
the  objcdl,  by  means  of  the  ficlc-fi  ;hts  ;  and  then  the 
pevfon  pointing  is  to  dircd  his  fire  liy  tlie  up;Kr  fight, 
having  a  crow  on  one  fide  and  a  hand-lpike  on  the  o- 
thcr,  to  heave  the  gun  by  his  direiliun  till  he  catches 
the  objt6t. 

N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  are 
to  Hand  between  the  llilp's  fide  and   their  crows  or 
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when,  at  the  next  word, 

9.  "  Spunge  your  gun."  The  fpunge  is  to  be  ram- 
med down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then 
twifted  round,  to  extinguifh  effectually  any  remains  of 
fire  ;  and,  when  drawn  out,  to  be  ftruck  againil  the 
out-fide  of  the  muzzle,  to  (hake  o{f  any  fparks  or  fcraps 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it;  and 
next,  its  end  is  to  be  fhlfted  ready  for  loading  ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a 
cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  by  the  time  the 
fpunge  is  out  of  the  gun,  he  is  to  have  it  ready  ;  and 
at  the  word, 

10  "  Load  with  cartridge."  The  cartridge  (with 
the  bottom  end  firft,  feam  downwards,  and  a  wad 
after  it)  is  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little 
way  within  the  mouth,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  en- 
tered :  the  cartridge  is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed 
down  ,  and  the  captain  at  the  fame  time  is  to  keep  his 
priming-wire  in  the  vent,  and,  feeling  the  cartridge, 
is  to  give  the  word  /jome,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be 
drawn,  and  not  before.  While  this  is  do  ng,  the  man 
appointed  to  provide  a  (hot  is  to  provide  one  (or  tvi-o, 
according  to  the  orcler  at  that  time)  ready  at  the 
muzzle,  with  a  wad  likewife  ;  and  when  the  raminer 
is  drawn,  at  the  word, 

II.  "  Shot  your  guns."  The  (hot  and  wad  upon  it 
are  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  way 
down,  when  the  rariimer  is  to  be  entered  as  before. 
The  (hot  and  wad  aie  to  be  rammed  down  to  the  car- 
tridge, and  there  have  a  couple  of  forcible  llrokes ; 
when  the  rammer  is  to  be  drawn,  and  laid  out  of  the 
way  of  the  guns  and  tackles,  it  the  exercife  or  aftiori 
is  continued;  but  if  it  is  over,  the  fpunge  is  to  be  fe- 
cured  in  the  place  it  is  at  all  time.';  kept  in. 

13.  "  Put  in  your  tompions."  The  tompions  to  be 
put  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cann^m. 

13.  "  Houfe  your  guns."  The  fcizing  is  to  be 
put  on  again  upon  the  clinched  end  of  tlie  breeching, 
Icavin;!;  it  no  (lacker  than  to  admit  of  the  guns  being 
houfed  with  eafe.  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  un- 
der the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  tlie  bed,  ftill  refting 

upon 
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cAe.    upon  the  bolt,  witliin  the   carriage,  tV.riift  iimler,  till  dcntary  life  is  tliereforc  equally  prejudicial  to  tlic  Lo- 

'the  foot  of  it  falls  off  the  axle-tree,  leaving  it  to  rcll  dy  and  the  mind.     'J'he  limbs  likewife  b^^come  rti(F- 

upon  the  end  wliich  projtds  out  fron:i  the  foot.     The  we  contract  an  aukward  conllraiiicd  manner;   a  certain 

metal  is  to  be  let  down  upon  this.     The  gun  is  to  be  difgullful  air  attends  all  our  aflionj,  and  we  are  very  ' 

placed  exaAly  fquare;   and  the  muzzle  is  to  be  clofe  near  beini;  asdifagrceable  to  ourfelvesas  to  others.     An 

to  the  wood,  in  its  proper  place  for  paffing  ihe  muzzle-  inclination  to  ftudy  is    highly  commendable;    but  it 

hfhings.  ought  not,  however,  to  infpire  us  with  an  averfion  to 

14.  "  Secure    your   guns."  ■  The  muzzle-Iadiings  fociety.     The  natural  lot  of  man  is  to  live  araon^  his 

mul  firll  be  made  ftcure,  and   then   yith  one  tackle  fellows  :  and   whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  our 

(having  all  its  parts  cq'ially  taught  with  the  breech-  birth,  or  our  fituation  in  life,  there  are  a  thoufand  oc- 

ing)  the  gun  is  to  be  lalhid.     The  other  tackle  is  to  cafions  where  a  man   mu(l  naturally  defire  to  render 

be  bowfed  taught,  and  by  itfclf  made  fall,  that  it  may  himfelf  agreeable  ;  to  be  adive  and  adroit ;  to  dance 

be  ready  to  call   off  for  lafhing  a   fecond  breeching,  with  a  grace  ;  to  command  the  fiery  deed  ;  to  defend 

N.  B.  Care  mud  be  taken  to  hook  the  firfl  tackle  to  himfelf  againll  a  brutal  enemy;   to  preferve  his  life  by 

the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage,  that  it  may  not  other-  dexterity;  as  by  leaping,   fwimming,  ice.      Many  ra- 

wife  obftrud  the  reeving  of  the  fecond  breeching,  and  tioiial  caufcs  have  therefore  given  rife  to  the  practice  of 

to  give  the  greater  length  to  the  end  pait  of  the  fall,  particular  cxerclfcs;   and  the  mod  fa^acious  and  bene- 

No  pains  mull  be  fpared  in  bowfing  the   ladling   very  vo'tnt  legidators  have  indituted,  in  their  academies  and 

taught,  that   the   gun  may  have  the  lead  play  that  is  univerfities,   proper  methods   of  enabling  youth,   who 

podib'.e,  as  their  being  loofc  may  be  produtlive  of  very  devote  themfclves  to  ftudy,  to  become  expert  alfo  ia 

dangerous  confequences.     The  quoin,  crow,  and  hand-  laudable  exercifcs. 

fpLke,  are  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  the  powder-horn  EXERClTOR,  in  Scots  law,  he  who  employs  a 

hung  up  in  its  place,  &c.  diip  in  trade,   whether  he  be  owner,  or  only  freights 

Being  engaged  at  any  time  when   there  is  a  large  her  from  the  owner, 

fwell,  a  rough  fca.  or  in   fqually  weather.  Sec.  as  the  EXKRGlibiA.     See  Oratory,  n' 90. 

fliip  may  be   liable  to  be  fuddenly  much  lieeled,  the  EXERGUM,    among  antiquarians,    a  little  fpace 

port-tackle  fall  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  the  around  or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the 

working  of  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged  infcription,  cipher,  device,  date,  &c. 

with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand  ;  at  the  fame  EXETER,  the  capitrd  city  of  Devondiire,  fituated 

time  the  muzzlf-ladiing  is  to  be  kept  fad  to  the  ring  on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Britidi  chan- 

of  the  port,  an  1.  being  hauled  taught,  is  to  be  faften-  nc\:  W.  Long.  3.  40.   N.  Lat.  50.  44.      Anciently  the 

ed  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole,  fo  as  to  be  out  name  of  this  city  was  //ex,  a.nil  f/ia  Dumnoniorum.    The 

of  the  gun's  way  in  firing,  in  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any  prefent  name   is  a  contradlion  o(  Exccfler,  that  is    a 

time  of  danger.  city  upon  the  Ex       It  is  large,  popuous,  and  wealthy. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted,  when  enga-  with  gates,   walls,  and  fuburbs  :  the  circumference  of 

gingto  the  windward,  any  more  than  when  to  the  lee-  the  «hole  is  about  three  miles.     It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 

ward.  thofe  fituations  being  very  fubjcA  to  alter  at  too  fliop,  transferred  hither   from   Crediton,    by  Edward 

fliort  a  warning.  the  Confedbr ;  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 

A  train-tackle  is  always  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the 
Ice-guns;  and  the  man  ftationed  to  attend  it  is  to  be 
very  careful  in  preventing  the  guns  running  out  at  an 
improper  time. 


principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom  for  its  buildings,  wealth,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  had  fix  gates,  befides  many  turrets, 
feveral  of  which  are  now  pulled  down.  it  had 
formerly  fo  many  convents,  that   it   was  called  ^Toni- 


ExFRCisE,  may  alfo  be  applied  with   propriety  to  'otw/,  till  king  .vthcldan  changed  its  name  to  Exeter 
the  forming  our  fleets  into  orders   of  failing,  lines  of  about  the  year  940  ;   at   which  time   he  alfo  fortified 
battle,  &c.  an  art  which  the  French  have  termed  cvo-  the  city  (which  had   before  been  only  inclofed  with  a 
lulions,  or  lafliques.      In  this  fenfe  exercife  may  be  de-  ditch  and  a  fence  of  timber)   with  circular  walls,  em- 
fined,  the  execution  of  tlie  movements  which  the  dif  battlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  fqtiared  done,  ea- 
ferent  orders  and  difpofition  of  fleets  occafionally  re-  circling   the  whole,  except   the   weUern   fid^,   with  a 
quire,  and  which  the  feveral  diips  are  directed  to  per-  deep  moat.      Belidcs  chapels  and  5  large  meetinghou- 
forsn  by  means  of  fignals.     See  Tactics.  fes,  there  are  no*   15  churches  within  the  walls,  and 
Exercises,    are   alfo    underdood   of  what    young  4  without.     St  Peter's,  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent 
gentlemen  learn   in   the  academies  and  riding-fchools,  pile  ;  though  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 
fuch  as  fencing,  drawing,  riding  the  great  liorfe,  &c.  of  the  church,  except  that  part  which   is  called  Our 
How  ufeful,  h  >w  agreeable  foever,  ftudy  may  be  to  Ladft  Chapel.     It  has   a  ring  of   i  2   bells,   reckoned 
the  mind,  it  is  very  far  from   being  equally  falutary  to  the  largeft  ring  of  the  larged  bells  in  England ;   as  is 
the  bodv       Every  one  obferves,  that  the  Creator  has  alfo  its  organ,  whofe  largelt  pipes  are  15  inches  in  dia- 
formed  an  intimate  connertion  between  the  body  and  meter.      In  1763  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  beautt- 
the  mind  ;  a  perpetual  action   and   reaftion,  by  which  fied,  and  new  paved  ;   when,  in  removintr  the  old  pave- 
the  body  indantiv  feels  the  diforders  of  the  mind,  and  ment,   was  Tound  the   leaden   coffin   of  bidioD  Bilton 
the  mind  thofe  of  the  body.      The  delicate   fprings  of  who  died  in   1^07;   the  top  of  jihich,   beingdccayed, 
our  frail  machines  lofc  their  activity  and  become  cner-  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  /keleton  lying 
vated    am'  the  veficls  arechoaked  by  obdruAions  when  in  its  proper    form  :   near  the   bones  of  the  finger  was 
we  totally  defid   from  exercife,  and  the   confequences  found   a    hpphire    ring   fet  in   gold  ;   the  ftone  con- 
neceflarily  aflTea   the  brain  :  a  more   ftudious  and  fc-  fiderably  large,    but   of   no  great   value,  on   account 
Vol.  VII.  Pait  I.  1  yf 
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Exftcr.    of  feveral  flaws   in   it.     Near  ttifs  ft'ood  a  fiiiall  neat 

i chalice  and  patten  of  fi'.ver  gilt,  but  the  damp  liad  de- 

ftroved  the  gieatell  part  of  the  gildinj^.     In  the  centre 
of  the  patten  was  engraved  a  hand,   witli  the  two  t>>re- 
fingers  extended  in  the  altitude  of  benedldion.     The 
top  of  ihe  crozier  was  alio  toiind,  but  totally  decayed. 
A  mod  beautiful  modern  painted  glafs  window  lias  been 
lately  eredted  at   the  wellcrn  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eailon  end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antiipie  one. 
In  the  other  windows  there  is  nuich  fine  ancient  paint- 
ed elafs.     The  altar  is  reinaikable  for  its  beautiful  dc- 
Cgn  and  execution.     On  the  left-hand  Tide  of  it  there 
yet  cKilh  the  feat   wheie   Edward   the  Confelfbr  and 
his  queen  fat  and  inOalled  Lcofilcus  his  chancellor,  the 
liril  bilhop   of  Exeter  ;  and  in  the  fouth  crols  aiflc  is 
the  monumint  of  tlie  fame  Leofricus,  who  died  1073, 
which  at  the  lime  of  his  iutcraient  was  a  part  of  the 
chuich-yard,  but  by  the  enlarging  of  the   church  by 
his  fuccefTors  became  nearly  the  middle  of  the  biu'ld- 
ing.     The  grand   wellcrn  end  of  the   church   is  moll 
mngnilicently    adorned    with    tiie    (latues    of   the   pa- 
triarchs,  &c.     The  Chapter -houfe  was  built  in  1439. 
The  beautiful  throne  for  the  biiliop  was  conftrufted  a- 
bout  1466,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  grandeft  of  the  kind  in 
Britain.       The  great  north  tower  was  completed   in 
1485,  which  contains  a  bell  that  weighs  12,500  pounds; 
and  exceeds  the  oreat  Tom  of  Lincoln  by  2,500  pounds. 
This   city   has  had   divers    charters  granted,    or  con- 
firmed, by  moll  of  our  kings;  but  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  a  county  of  itfclf 
by  king  Kcnry  VIII.   It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24  al- 
dermen, 4   bailiffs,    a   recorder,    chamberlain,    flierllF, 
town-clerk,  &c.      They  have  a  fword-bearer,  and  four 
fteward'i,  four  ferjeants  at  mace  wearing  gowns,  and  ftaff- 
bearcrs  in  liveries  with  fdver  badges.      It  had  anciently 
a  mint  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  111.  and 
queen  Anne,  many  pieces  of  fdver  money  were  coined 
here,  which  have  the  letter  E  under  the  bull.     Here 
are  12   or   13   incorporate  city-companies.     All  pleas 
and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  al- 
dermen, and  common   council ;    but   criminal  caufes, 
and  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  who  are  juftices  of  the  peace.     Here  are  four 
principal  ftreets,  all  centring  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  is  therefore  called  Carfox,  from  the  old  Norman 
word  ^lalre  "voix,  i.  e.   the   four   ways.      Near  it  is  a 
cond\iit,  lately  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  fide  of 
the  principal  flreet,  which   was   firll  erefted  by  Wil- 
liam Duke,  mayor  of  the   city,  in   the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.   and  there  are   others   well  fupplicd  with  wa- 
ter brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighbourhood.     There 
is  an  old  cafllc  in  the  north-call  part  of  the  city,  call- 
ed Roiignnont,  from  tlie   red    foil   it    Hands  on  ;   from 
thence   there   is    a  pleafant   profpeft   from  the  walls. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Weft  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  they  refidcd   here,  as  did  afterwards 
the  carls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.     This  callle  was  re- 
markably ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art.     The  gate, 
which  originally  led  into  it,  was  walled  up  by  order 
t)f  William  the  Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  having  re- 
duced it  to  his  obedience  after  a  very  obllinate  relill- 
ance;  and  clofe  by  it  an  inferior  gate  was  made  in  the 
Wall,  in  which  Hate  they  both  remain.     The  outward 
ilone-fating  U  kept  in  tolerable  repair  ;  but  the  inlide, 
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being  but  earth,  is  gradually  crumbled  down.     Hers     ] 
yet  remains  the  ancient   chaiK-l,    built   in    1260,  and  — 
kept   in  good    repair,  where  prayers  are    read  and  a 
feimon  preached  in   feffions   weeks.      The  city  itfclf 
is  healthy,  and  plcafantly  fituated  on   the  fides  of  a 
hill,   having  other  hills  to  its   N.  W.  and  S.  by  which 
it    is   llieltered   from   the  force   of  llorms.      The  b:uik 
which  fullained  the  ditch  that  in  a  gi-eat  part  funourtd- 
ed  the  callle,  is  planted  an  1  gravi-lled,  and  accommo- 
dated with  feats,  it  being  the  place  ot  rcfovt  for  walk- 
ing for  the  inhabitants  ;   and  the  ditch  between   it  and 
the  callle  being  filled  up,   is  now  thickly  pl.intcd  with 
elms,  which  form  a  delightful  grove.     The  old  palace 
is  now   entirely  demolilhcd,   and   an   elegant   felFions. 
houfe  erecled,   where  the  aflizes,  qnarterltlTions,  and 
county  courts  are  held.      In   the  city  and   fiiburbs  are 
prifons  both  for  debtors  and  malefactors;  a  workhoufe, 
alms  houfes,   and  charity- fchools  ;   an    hofpital   for  the 
fick  and  lame   poor  of  the  city  and  cotinty,   upon  the 
model  of  the   infirmaries  of  London  and   Wellininller  ; 
and    two   free   grammar-fchools.      It    has   markets   on 
Wednefdays  and   Fridays;   and  four  fairs  in   the  year. 
Great  trade  is  carried  on   here  for  ferges,  perpetuanas, 
long-ells,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  which  it  is  com- 
puted that  at  Icafl.  6oo,oool.  a-year  is  traded  for ;  yet  no 
markets  were  ereited  here  for  wool,  yarn,  and  kerltys,  till 
the  30th  of  Henry  V'l  II.  Before  that  time,  the  merchants 
drove  a  confiderable  trade  to  Spain  and  Fr-.ince:  they  were 
incorporated,  in  the  reign  ofQ^een  Mary  I.  by  the  nain« 
of  "  The  governor,  confuls,  and  fociety  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers,   trading  to  France."      Hen'  is  alfo  a  weekly 
fcrge  market,  the  greatelt  in  England,  next  to  the  Brigg 
market  at  Leeds  in   Yorkihire  :    it  is  faid   that  fonie 
weeks  as  many  ferges  have  been  fold  here  as  amount  to 
8q,oco1.  or  ico.oool.  ;   for  belides  the  vail  quantities 
of  their  woollen   goods  (hipped  for  Portugal,   Spain, 
and  Italy,  the  Dutch  give  large  commifiions  for  buying 
up  ferges,  perpetuanas,  &c.  fur  Holland  and  Germany. 
It  is  particularly  remarked  of  this  city,  tiiat  it  isalmoll 
as  full  of  gentry  as  of  tradcfmen  ;   and  that  more  of  its 
mayors  and  bailiffs  have  delcendcd  from,  or  given  rife 
to,  good  families,  than   in  any  other  city  of  its  big- 
nefs  in  the  kingdom  ;   for  the  great  trade  and  (lourilh- 
ing  ftate  of  this  city  tempted  gentlemen  to  fettle  their 
fons  in  it,  contrary  to  the  praflice   of  many  of  the  in- 
land as  well  as  northern  counties,   where,  according  to 
the  vain  and  ruinous  notion  of  the  Normans,  trade  was 
defpifed  by  the  gentry,  as  fit  only  for  mechanics  and 
the  vulgar.      The  city  was  under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the 
Romans,   whole  coins  have    been  frequently  dug  up  in 
and  about  it.      After   they  left   England,   the  Saxons 
drove  the    Britons  out   of  it   into   Cornwall,  and  en- 
compafl'ed   it    with   a   ditch,   befidcs  bulwarks.       The 
Danes  attacked  and  fpoilcd  it  in  875  ;   and  afterwards, 
in  revenge  of  the  general  malfacre  ot  the  Danes  by  the 
Englllh,  Swain,  one  of  their  kings,  came  hither  with 
a  great  force,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  ravilhcd  the 
women,  maffacred  the  children,   burnt  the  city,  and 
defaced  the  walls.     A  long  time  after  this,  jult  as  it 
was  reviving,  William  theConqueior  belieged  and  took 
it  ;  and  it   wati  again  befieged  in   the  reigns  of  king 
Stephen  and  Edward  1\'.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  again  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  batter- 
ed furio'urty  ;  but  the  citiicus  forced  him  to  raile  the 
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Cege;  which  fo  pleafcd  the  king,  that  he  came  hiilier, 
'  and  prefentej  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  city,  and 
gave  the  very  fword  from  his  fide  to  be  borne  always 
before  the  mayor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
J  ily  15441  it  was  fmartly  cannonaded  by  the  rebels  of 
Coriuvall  and  Di-von,  who  almoil  l\ar\td  it  by  break- 
ing down  its  bii'lges,  cutting  off  its  water,  and  ftop- 
pinj  up  all  palfages ;  but  it  held  out  till  the  lord  John 
Iti.fl'tl  came  with  a  force  and  raifed  the  iiege  on  the 
6tl.  of  Auguft,  which  was  then  appointed  as  an  anni- 
verffcry  day  of  thankfgiving  by  the  city,  and  is  Hill  ob- 
fervtdas  fiich.  King  Charles  I.'s  queen,  to  whom  thi» 
city  gave  flicker  in  the  civil  wars,  was  here  dehvered 
of  Henrietta,  aftcrwiinls  duchefs  of  Orleans  ;  whofe 
picture  is  in  its  Guild-Hall,  as  are  alfo  General  Monk's 
and  George  I.'s,  fee.  In  the  iouih-calt  quarter  of  the 
city  was  a  honfc  called  Dedftjrd-houfi,  wherein  the  above 
queen  was  delivered  of  the  princcls.  This  having  lately 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  circus  is  built  on  the 
fpot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining  it  ;  and  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  a  pailage  has  been  made 
through  the  town-wall  to  Southern  Hay,  on  which 
green  (lands  the  county  hofpital,  already  fpoken  of, 
Lefidcs  a  confiderablc  number  of  ne»v  buildings.  There 
aie  remains  of  fcveral  ancient  (Irudlurcs,  which  are 
djily  giving  way  to  modern  ereftions  ;  among  the  relt, 
an  old  building,  faid  to  have  been  a  palace  of  king 
Athelllan.  The  Guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient 
building,  whofe  front  or  portico  projctls  a  great  way 
into  the  llreet,  and  was  firll  cre>.^ed  in  1330,  to  which 
its  prefent  front  was  rebuilt  in  i  593,  and  repaired  in 
1720.  An  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  flowed  r.r-rly  up 
to  the  city's  wall,  till  1316,  when  Hugh  Courtenay 
<arl  of  Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,  ruined  the 
navigation,  by  conflrufting  wears  and  dams  in  the  river; 
but  to  remedy  it,  in  1 5  39,  an  aft  of  parliament  paffed  for 
making  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  better  conveyance  of 
{,'oods  in  barges  to  and  from  the  city  to  ropHiam.  This 
was  carried  into  execution  in  158 1,  but  not  completed  till 
1675  ;  nor  was  it  after  all  found  fufficient,  till  tiie  pre- 
fent l.avcn  was  conllrufted  in  lC'97,  when  it  was  ren- 
dered capable  of  bringing  (hips  of  150  tons  quite  to  the 
quay,  conilruded  near  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  ftiort, 
Exeter,  by  a  conllant  adherence  to  its  motto,  Semperjule- 
lis,  has  been  applauded  by  all  hitlorians  for  its  inviolable 
fidelity  to  its  fovereigns,  whether  they  held  their  crown 
by  hereditary  or  parliamentary  right.  The  city  fends 
two  members  to  parliament ;  and  gives  title  of  Earl  to  the 
Cecils. — The  fee  of  Exeter  was  once  one  of  the  mod 
wealthy  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  moft 
(hamefully  walled  by  bifliop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its 
lands.  What  little  he  left  v.-as  fo  much  incumbered, 
that  the  fee  has  never  been  able  to  recover  its  former 
grandeur ;  and  fo  fmall  are  its  prefent  revenues,  that 
it  has  been  found  ncceffary  for  the  bilhop  to  hold  fome 
cthtr  preferment  for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity 
and  rank.  This  fee  hath  yielded  to  the  nation  three 
lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  prefi- 
dcnt  of  Wales,  and  one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  The  diocefe  contains  the  entire  counties  of 
Devonfliire  and  Cornw-all,  wherein  are  604  parities, 
whereof  239  .ire  impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdea- 
cons, viz.  |of  Cornwall,  Exeter,  Barnllable,  and  Tot- 
nefs.  The  diocefe  was  formerly  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  L.  1556  :  14  :  6;  but,  Huce  bifliop  Voyfey's 


time,  it  is  lowered  to  L.  500,  and  is  computed  to  Eifola'i.ja 
be  worth  annually  L.  2700.  The  clergy's  tenth  is 
L.  1200  :  15  :  24.  To  the  cathedral  belong  a  bilhop, 
a  dca:i,  four  archdeacons,  a  chancellor,  a  treafurcr,  a 
chantor,  24  prebendaries,  and  other  iuferior  officers 
and  fervants. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufedby  furgeons  for  the 
fcaling  of  a  bone,  or  its  rifiug  and  ftparating  into  thin 
laminx  or  fcales. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  effluvia  or 
fteams  railed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  form  of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  mathematics.  Method  of 
exhaullions,  is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes,  by  a  nduS'io  ad  alfurJum  ;  (howing,  that 
if  one  be  fuppofed  cither  greater  or  Ids  than  the  other, 
there  will  arife  a  contradiction. 

The  method  of  exhauftions  was  of  frequent  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  mathematicians ;  as  Euclid,  Archi- 
medes,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  fays  in  his 
tenth  book;  viz.  that  thofe  quantities  whofe  diflercnce  ia 
lefs  than  any  affignable  quantity,  are  equal  ;  for  if  they 
were  unequal,  be  the  difference  never  fo  fmall,  yet  it 
may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than  either 
of  them  ;  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing.  This  he 
affumes  in  the  proof  of  prop.  i.  books,  which  imports, 
that  if,  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you  take 
more  than  its  half,  and  from  the  remainder  more  than 
its  half,  and  focontinu  illy,  there  will,  at  length,  remain 
a  quantity,  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  propofed.  On  this 
foimdation  it  is  demonstrated,  that  if  a  regular  polygon 
of  infinite  fides  be  infi  ribed  in,  or  circumfcribed  about, 
a  circle  ;  the  fpace,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  circle  and  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees,  be  quite 
cxhauftcd,  and  the  circle  become  equal  to  the  polygon. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  evil  law,  whh  us  or- 
dinarily  called  d]f;nh:nting,  is  the  father's  excluding  his 
Ion  from  inheriting  his  ellate. 

There  are  14  caufes  of  exheredation  expreffcd  in 
Juftinian's  Novel ;  without  fome  one  of  which  caufes, 
he  decrees  the  exheredation  null,  and  the  teftament 
inofiicious,  as  the  civilians  call  it.  Indeed,  by  the  an- 
cient Roman  law,  the  father  might  pronounce  exhere- 
dation without  any  caufe  ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  lanr 
was  retrained  and  moderated  by  Juftinian. 

EXHIBIT,  in  law,  is  where  a  deed,  or  other  wri- 
ting, being  produced  in  a  chancery  fuit  to  be  proved 
by  witneffes,  the  examiner,  or  commiffioner  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certifies  on  the  back 
of  the  deed  or  writing,  that  the  fame  was  (hown  to  the 
witncfs  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
fworn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  in  law,  a  producing,  or  fliowing, 
of  titles,  authorities,  and  other  proofs,  of  a  matter  in 
conteft. 

Anciently  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhibition  of  a  trage- 
dy, comedy,  or  the  like  ;  but  now  we  fay  repnfentation 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Exhibition,  in  our  old  writers,  is  ufed  for  an  al- 
lowance of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cuftomary  a- 
mong  the  religious  appropriators  of  churches,  who 
ufually  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar.  The  benefac- 
tions fettled  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars  in  the  uni- 
verfities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation,  are  alfo  call- 
ed txhlliliont,  ^ 
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Hihorta         EXHORTATION,  in  rhetoric,   differs  only  from 
"""      fuafi'jUy  In  iliat  the  bttci  principalljr  endeavours  to  con- 
p  "  ,     vince  tlie  underllanding,  and  the  former  to  work  on  the 
^  afFeftlons. 

EXHUMATION,  (of  ex  "  out  of,"  and  humus 
•'  ground),"  the  aA  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  jud;;c.  In 
France,  the  exhumation  of  a  dead  body  is  ordered,  up- 
on proof  that  lie  was  killed  in  a  duel.  By  the  French 
laws,  a  parfon  has  a  riRht  to  demand  the  exhumation 
of  the  body  of  one  of  his  parifhioners,  when  interred 
out  of  the  parifli  without  his  coufent. 

EXIGENCE,  or  ExiGtNcv,.  that  which  a  thing 
requires,  or  which  is  expedient  and  fuitablc  thereto. 

EXIGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  whith  lies  where  the  de- 
fendant in  a  perfonal  aftioii  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
eiredls  of  his  within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  diltraintd. 

EXIGEN  I'liRS,  four  ofRcers  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon-pleas, who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  all  adlions  where  procefs  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs  of 
.fuperfedeas,  as  well  as  the  prothonotaries,  upon  exi- 
gents, were  likewife  drawn  up  in  their  office. 
EXILE.     See  D^nishmint. 

Amonu-  the  Romans,  the  word  exUium  properly 
fignified  an  interdiction  or  extlulion  from  water  and 
fire  ;  the  necclTary  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
the  interdicted  perfon  mult  betake  himfelf  into  fome 
other  country,  tince  there  was  no  living  without  lire 
and  water. — Thus  Cicero,  a.-/ //winn.  obferves,  that  the 
form  of  the  fentence  did  not  txprefs  cxi/ium,  but  only 
aqiM  isf  ignis  inlerdieiio.  The  fame  author  remarks, 
that  exile  was  not  properly  a  punifiiment,  but  a  volun- 
tarily Hying  or  avoidmg  the  punilhment  decreed:  Bx- 
iliuni  tion  ejp  fupplicium,  fed  ptTfu^hnn.  parlufqiie  fup- 
plicii.  He  adds,  that  there  was  no  crime  among  the 
llomans,  as  among  other  nations,  punilbed  with  exile  ; 
but  exile  was  a  refource  to  which  people  flew  voluntari- 
ly, in  order  to  avoid  chains,  ignominy,  llarving,  &c. 

The  Athenians  frequeiilly  fcnt  their  generals  and 
great  men  into  exile,  out  of  envy  of  their  merits,  or 
diftruft  of  their  too  great  luthority.  See  Ostracism. 
EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing  has  an  ac- 
tual eilence,  or  is  faid  to  he.~  See  the  article  Meta- 
physics. 

EXi  T,  properly  exprefies  the  departure  of  a  player 
from  off  the  ilage,  when  he  has  attcd  his  part.  The 
■word  is  alio  ufed  in  a  figurptive  fenfe,  to  exprefs  any 
kitd  of  depatture,  even  death. 

EXITERIA,  in  antiquity,  oblations  or  prayers  to 
any  of  the  gods  for  a  profperous  expedition  or  journey. 
There  were  alio  fealts  under  this  denomination,  which 
■were  celebri^ted  by  the  Greeks  with  facrilices  and 
prayers,  when  their  generals  .undertook  expeditions  a- 
gainil  anv  enemy. 

EXOCOETUS,  or  the  FlyingEish,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales. 
*1  lie  head  is  fealy,  and  it  has  no  teeth  ;  it  has  10  radii 
in  the  branchiollege  membrane  ;  tlie  body  is  whitilh, 
and  tlie  belly  is  angular  :  the  peAoral  fins,  the  inllru- 
ments  of  flight,  are  very  large.  When  purfued  by  any 
other  fiih,  it  raifes  itfeif  from  the  water  by  means  of 
thcfe  long  fins,  and  flies  In  the  air  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  till  the  liits  dry,  and  then  it  fails  down  into  the 
•water.     It  18  a  filh  that  fecms  to  k,id  a  rooll  miferaLle 
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life.     Ill  its  own  element,  it  is  perpetually   harafTcd  by  BxoJiiil 
the  dorados  and  other  tilh  of  prey.     If  it  endeavours  to         || 
avoid  them   by  having   rccoinle    to  the  air,  it  cither  Exfircifi 
meets  its  fate  from  the  gulls  or   the  albatrofs,  or  is         *~" 
forced  down  again  into  the    mouth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  water,   who,  below,   keep   pace   with   its   aerial 
cxcurlion.     This  tilh   is  caught  In  the  Mediterranean 
and   fome  other  ftas.      It  is  moil  common  between  the 
tropics,  and  there  its  enemies  are  more  particularly  nu- 
merous.     In  thefe  climates  the  flying  hlhes  fpring  out 
of  the  water  by  hundreds,  to  elcape   the   rapacity  of 
the  dolphins,  Iharks,  &c.     When  flying,  they  have  as 
formidable  enemies  to  encounter  with  in  that  element,  fl' 

viz.  the  pelican,   eagle,   diomcdea,  &c.  and  frequently  ■ 

throw  themfelves  on  board  the  liiips  to  efcape  their 
purfuit.  Their  ilelh  is  faid  to  be  palatable  and  nourilh- 
ing  food. 

EXODIARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy,  wa» 
the  perfon  who,  after  the  diaina  or  play  was  ejided, 
fung  the  Exodh;m. 

EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  tragedy,  being  lo  much 
of  tlie  piece  as  included  the  cataltrophe  and  unravel- 
ling of  the  plot,  and  anf\,'ering  nearly  to  our  te>uith 
and  fifth  acfs. 

ExiiDiuM,  among  the  Romans,  confifted  of  certain 
humorous  vcrfcs  rehcarled  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end 
of  the  Fabuls  .Atellanse. 

E.xoDiuM,  in  the  Septuagint,  fignilies  the  end  or 
conclufion  of  a  feall.  Particularly  it  is  ufed  for  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feall  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  faid, 
had  a  l^ecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the  exodm 
or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  ;  being  the  fecond  of  the  pentateueh,  or  five 
books  of  Moles. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Greek  [_exodos'\,  the  "  go- 
ing out"  or  departure  of  the  children  of  llraelfrom  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;  the  lilltory  of  which  is  deliveicd  in  this 
book,  together  with  tiie  many  miracles  wrought  on 
that  occalion. 

EXOMPHALU.S,  in  furgcry,  called  alfo  OOT/;Ja/o- 
cele,  and  htrriia  umbiliadis,  is  a  preternatural  tumor 
of  the  abdomen,  at  the  navel,  from  a  rupture  or  dif- 
tenlion  of  the  parts  which  Invell  that  cavity. 

l-,XORClSM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  perfons 
pofTeficd,  by  means  of  conjurations  and  prayers.  'I'he 
Jews  made  great  pretences  to  this  power.  Jofephus 
tells  feveral  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  leve- 
ral  exorcills.  One  Elcuzer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  d;tmo- 
nlacs,  he  ^ays,  by  means  of  a  root  let  in  a  ring.  This 
root,  with  the  ring,  was  held  under  the  patient's  nole^ 
and  the  devil  was  forthwith  ev.icuated.  The  moll  part 
of  conjurors  of  this  clals  were  impollors,  each  pretend- 
ing to  a  fecrct  n  .ttrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over- 
match for  the  devil.  Our  Saviour  communicated  to 
his  difclples  a  real  power  over  ca:mons,  or  perhaps  over 
the   diicafes  faid  to   be  oecalioned  by  daimons.     See 

D.tMONlAC. 

Exorcifm  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  for- 
bid the  exorclling  any  perfon  without  the  bllhop's  leave. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcilt  iirll  figns  the 
pofFeflVd  perfon  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  makes  him 
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cift*    knee!,  and  fprinklcs  him  with  holy  water. 
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low the  litanies,  pfalms,  and  prayer  ;  after  which  the 
exorcilt  afics  the  devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  hy 
the  myfteries  of  the  Chrillian  religion  not  to  afflict  the 
perfon  any  more  :  tlien,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
demoniac's  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  cxorcifm, 
which  is  this:  "  I  exorcife  thee,  unclean  fpirit,  in  the 
rame  of  Jtfus  Chritl :  tremble,  O  Satan  !  thou  enemy 
of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  haft  brought 
death  into  the  world;  who  hall  deprived  men  of  life, 
and  hall  rebelled  againft  jullice  ;  thou  feducer  cf  man- 
kind, thou  rootof  ivil,  thoufouice  of  avarice,  difcord, 
and  envy."  The  Romaiiills  likewife  exorcife  houfes 
and  other  places,  fiippnfcd  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
fpirits  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
for  perfoni  puirelTcd. 

EXORCISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  an  order  of  men, 
in  the  ancient  church,  whofc  employment  it  was  to  cx- 
•nife  or  cad  out  devils.     See  the  ptcctding  article. 

EXORDIUM,  in  oratory,  is  the  preambli*  or  be- 
ginning, ftiving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  reft  of 
the  difcourfe. 

Exordiums  are  of  two  kinds;  cither  juft  and  formal, 
or  vehement  and  abiupt.  The  lall  are  moll  fuitable 
on  occafions  of  extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
Lke.      See  Oratory,  n°  26. 

EXOSTOSIS  (from  'i  out,  and  '<-">"  a  h'.ne),  in 
anatomy,  an  acute  eminence  or  excrcfccnce,  pulhing 
preternjturally  above  the  bone. 

EXOTERIC  andEsmrRic,  are  terms  denoting 
external  and  hitirnal,  and  applied  to  the  double  doc- 
trine of  the  ancient  philolophcis  :  the  one  was  public 
or  exoteric;  the  other  fecret,  or  efvlerk.  Tiie  lirll  was 
that  which  they  openly  profefled  and  taught  to  the 
world  ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of 
chofen  difciples.  This  method  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Egyptians;  who,  according  to  the  united 
teftimor.y  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  &c.  had  a  twofold  pliilofophy,  one  fecret 
and  f.icrcd,  another  public  and  common.  The  fame 
praif^ice  alfo  obtained  among  the  Perlian  Magi,  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Brachmans  of  India. 
The  Egj-ptian  priefts,  with  whom  it  originated,  fuf- 
tained  tl.e  ch;ir;'.6lcr  of  judges  and  magillrates,  and 
probably  introduced  this  dill iniflion  with  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  ferve  the  purpofcs  of  legidation 
and  government.  Clement  of  Alexandria  informs  us, 
that  they  communicated  their  myfteries  principally  to 
thole  who  were  concerned  In  the  adminiltration  of  the 
ftate ;  and  Plutarch  confirms  the  fame  declaration. 
However,  others  have  fuppofed  that  they  invented  the 
fables  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  other  external 
ceremonies  of  their  rtligion,  to  difguifc  and  conceal 
natural  and  moral  truths  ;  but  whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive of  their  pradice,  it  was  certainly  applied  to  poli- 
tical pnrpoks. 

EXOTIC,  a  term  properly  fignlfying _/orrtfn  or  ex- 
traneous, i.  e.  brought  from  a  remote  or  llrange  coun- 
try. In  which  fenfe  we  fometimts  fay  exotic  or  barba- 
rous terms  or  -words,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  '?',  '5-'"  extra,  "without,  on  the  outfide." 
Exotic,  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  na- 
tives of  foreign  countries,  particularly  thofe  brought 
from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  which  do  not  na- 
turally grow  in  Europe. 
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The  generality  of  exotics,  or  exotic  plants,  do  not'^anfiro' 

thrive  in  England  without  fome  peculiar  care  and  cul-  v     '  ^ 

tore  ;  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  own  climate; ; 
whence  the  ufe  of  hotbeds,  glafs-frames,  green  houfes, 
&c.     See  GitEf.N-Houfe  and  Stove. 

EXPANSION,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  the 
idea  we  have  of  lafting  diftance,  all  whofe  parts  exiil 
together. 

Expansion,  in  phyfiologyj^the  enlargement  or  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat. 
This  is  one  of  the  moil  general  effects  of  that  fubliic 
principle,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther folid  or  fluid.  In  fome  few  ca.ls,  indeed,  bodies 
fcem  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  a:;  water  in  the  atl 
of  freezing  :  but  this  is  found  to  be  owing  to  the  ex- 
trication of  an  infinite  numbtr  of  air-bubbles  from  the 
fluid  at  a  certain  time ;  and  is  not  at  all  a  regular  and 
gradual  expanfion  like  that  of  metals,  or  any  other  fo- 
lid or  fluid  lubftance  by  means  of  heal.  Incertaiu  ma- 
tala  alfo,  an  expanfion  takes  place  when  they  pafs  from 
a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  :  but  this  too  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted any  proper  efi'cdl  of  cold,  but  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  metals  in  a  certain  mannti  ; 
and  is  therefore  to  be  accounted  a  kind  of  cry  ftalli.:*- 
tion  rather  than  any  thing  elfe. 

'I'hc  cxpanfi.in  of  bodies  by  heat  is  very  various,  and 
in  folids  does  not  ieem  to  be  guided  by  any  certain 
rule.  In  the  4Sth  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,  Mr  Smeaton  has  given  a  table  of  the  expan- 
fions  of  many  different  fubllances,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  extraCled.  The  degree  of  lic;it 
employed  was  i  80  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermoni'j- 
ter,  and  the  expanfion  is  eJtprelTed  in  io,oooth -parts  o£ 
an  Englilh  inch. 

A  foot  of  white  glafs  barometer  tube 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony 

Bliftered  ft  eel 

Hard  fteel 

Iron 

Bifmutli 

Hammered  copper 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  copper  with 

one  of  tin  -  -  218 

Call  brafs  -  -  225 

A  mixture  of  1 6  parts  of  brafs  with  one 

of  tin  -  -  229 

Brafs  wire  -  -  234 

Speculum  metal  -  231 

Spelter  folder,  compofedof  two  parts  of 

brafs  and  one  of  zinc,  -  247 

Fine  Pewter  -  -  274 

Grain  tin  -  -  298 

Soft  folder,  compofed  of  two  parts  of 

lead  and  one  of  tin,  -  301 

A  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  zinc  and 

one  of  tin,  a  little  hammered, 
Lead 

Zinc  or  fpelter 

Zinc  hammered  an  inch /ifr  foot 
From  this  table  it  appears,  that  no  r\ile  can  be  do- 
du'ced  concerning  the  degree  of  expanfion  to  whith 
bodies  are  fubjcft  by  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  eitlier 
from  their  fpecific  gravity  or  otherwife.  Zinc,  which 
is  much  lighter  than  lead,  expands  more  with  heat ;  hot 
glafs,  which  is  lighter  than  either,  expands  much  lefs ; 

wlule^' 


100 
130 
138 
»47 
'SI 
167 
704 


323 
34+ 
353 
373 
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Exjanfion  wliil;  copper,  wliich  is  heavier  tlian  a  mixture  of  brafs 
-;    ".      and  tin,  expands  Itfs. 
t'c'f  ^f  =""  known  fubdances,  thofc  of  the  aerial  kind 

1.  expand  moft  by  an  tqiial  dojjree  of  heat  ;  and  in  go- 

iicral  the  greater  quantity  of  latent  h;;at  that  any  fiib- 
ftance  contains,  tlie  more  eafily  ii  it  expanded;  though 
even  here  we  cannot  form  any  general  rule.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  moft  denfe  fluids,  fuch  as  nitr- 
cuiy,  oil  of  vitriol,  &c.  are  lefs  cxpanfiblc  than  water, 
fpirit  of  wine,  or  ether.  This  lalt  indeed  is  fo  ealily 
expanded,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prefl'ure  of  the  at- 
mofphere  it  would  be  in  a  continual  ftate  of  vapour. 
After  bodies  are  reduced  to  a  vaporous  Hare,  their  ex- 
paufion  feems  to  go  on  witlio'jt  any  limitation,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  fo  that  it  is 
impolTible  to  fay  what  wouid  be  the  ultimate  effetls 
of  that  principle  upon  them  in  this  way.  The  force 
with  wiiicli  thefe  vapours  expand  on  the  application  of 
high  degrees  is  very  great  ;  neither  can  we  fay,  tl\at 
any  obftaclc  whatever  is  infuperable  by  them.  On 
this  principle  depend  the  fleam-engines  lo  much  ufed 
in  various  mechanical  operations;  likewife  fome  hy- 
draulic machines;  and  the  inllruments  called  mafiome- 
tas,  which  fhow  the  variation  of  gravity  in  the  exter- 
nal aimofphere,  by  the  expanfiou  or  candenfation  of 
a  fmall  quantity  of  air  confuied  in  a  proper  velTel.  On 
this  principle  alfo  perpetual  movements  might  be  con- 
ftrui^ied  fimilar  to  thofe  invented  by  Mr  Co.se,  on  the 
principle  of  the  barometer.  A  variety  of  other  cu- 
rious machines  may  be  conftruftcd  on  the  principle  of 
aerial  expanfion  ;  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
the  articles  Hydhostatics  and  Pneumatics. 

The  expanfion  of  folid  bodies  is  meafured  by  an  in- 
Urument  named  the  PyROMETrr. ;  and  the  force  with 
which  they  expand  is  Hill  greater  than  that  of  aerial 
■vapours,  the  flame  of  a  farthing  candle  producing  an 
expanfion  in  a  bar  of  iron  capable  of  counteradling  a 
%veight  tf  500  pounds.  The  quantity  of  expanfion, 
however,  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  has  never  been  applied  to 
the  movement  of  any  mechanical  engine.  On  the 
principle  of  the  expanfion  of  fluids  Thermometers 
are  contlrufted;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  that  ar- 
ticle. For  the  efTefts  of  the  different  expanfions  of 
metals  in  correfllng  the  errors  of  machines  for  mea- 
furing  time,  lee  the  aiticle  Pendulum. 

EXPECTANCY,  estates  in,  are  of  two  forts ; 
one  created  by  aft  of  the  parties,  called  a  nmaiiiJer; 
the  other,  bv  aiS  of  law,  called  a  rcverfian. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doftrine  of  chances,  is 
applied  to  any  contingent  event,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation.  Thus  a  fum 
of  money  in  expeftation,  when  a  particular  event  hap- 
pens, has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event  hap- 
pens ;  fo  that  if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e.  gr. 


lol.  wh:a  an  event  take;  plac?  which  has  an  eqnsl 
probability  of  happeninjj'  and  failing,  the  value  of  the 
expedatioQ  is  half  that  fum  or  5I.  and  in  ail  cafes  the 
expedatio!!  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  eftimated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  value  of  the  fum  expefted  by  the  fraction  ■ 
which  reprefents  th.e  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The 
expcftation  of  a  perfon  who  has  three  chances  in  five 
of  obtaining  tool,  is  equal  to  J- X  100  or  60I.  and 
the  probability  of  obtaining  tool,  in  this  cafe  is  equal 
tc,    "o    i 

EXPECTORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicineswhich 
promote  Expectoration. 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aft  of  evacuating  or 
bringing  up  phligm  or  other  matters  out  of  the  tra- 
chea, lungs,  &c.  bv  coughing,  hauking,  fpitting,  &c. 

EXPEDITATION,  in  the  foreil-la«s,  lignifies 
a  cutting  out  the  balls  of  a  dog's  fore-feet  for  tlie 
prefervation  of  the  king's  game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  any  tTcat  dog  not  expeditated 
forfiit-i  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  to  the  king.  In 
madiffs,  not  the  ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  claws, 
are  to  be  cut  to  the  Ikln.      Liftlt.  part  iv.  p.  308. 

This  expedltation  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every 
three  years,  and  was  done  to  every  man's  dog  who  lived 
near  the  foreft,  and  even  the  dogs]of  the  forellerj  them- 
felves. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fome 
diftant  place,  with  a  view  of  hoflillties.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Cyrus  againil  Xerxes,  and  of  Cacchiis 
and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
were  called  cro'tjaiks. 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired 
by  long  ufe  without  any  teacher.  It  confitls  in 
the  ideas  of  things  we  have  feen  or  read,  which  the 
judgment  has  reflcfted  on,  to  form  for  itfelf  a  rule  or 
method. 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience:  The  firll 
is  the  liinple  ufes  of  the  external  fcnfes,  whereby  we 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  natural  things  without  any 
direft  attention  thereto,  or  making  any  application 
thereof.  The  fecond  is,  when  we  premeditately  and 
defignedly  make  trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  clofely  to  all  effeds 
and  circumftances.  The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a 
foreknowledge,  or  at  leaft  an  apprehenfion  of  the  event, 
and  determines  whether  the  apprehenfion  were  true  or 
falfe  J  which  two  latter  kinds,  cfpecially  the  third,  arc 
of  great  ferviee  in  pliijofophy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  phllofophy,  is  the  trial  of  the 
refult  or  effcA  of  the  applications  and  motions  of  cer- 
tain natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difcover  fumething  of 
their  motions  and  relations,  whereby  to  alcertain  fome 
of  their  phenomena  or  caufes. 


E  X  P  E  B-  I  M  E  N  T  A  L     philosophy, 


Is  that  which  has  its   foundation    in    experience,  In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning  about 

wherein  nothing  is  alTumed  as  a  truth  but  what     natural  things,   iiiftcad  of  following  this  method,  af- 
is  founded  upon  ocular  demonftration,  or  which  can-     fumed  fuch  principles  as  they  imagined   fufEclent  for 

vhe- 

jr  a 

great 


not  be  denied  without  violating  the  common  fenfe  and     explaining  the  phenomena,  without  confideriiig  wh 
perceptions  of  all  mankind.  thcr  ihefc  principles  were  juft  or  not.     Hence  for 


EXPERIMENTAL    philosophy. 

great  runnbcr  of  ages  no  progrefs  was  made  in  fc'ence;  fupported  by  mathimatica.  c'emon{lia;ion»,  it  i«  Ira- 
but  fyftems  were  heaped  upon  fyflems,  having  neitlicr  poflible  we  can  either  h:ive  any  dill inft  idea  of  it,  or  of 
confiftency  with  one  another  nor  with  themfelvts.  No  the  oppoCte  doilrine,  which  teaches  that  matter  is  corn- 
proper  explanations  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing;  for  pofed  of  excelfively  minute  particles  caiLd  ulums,  which 
all  thefe  fyftems,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  found  cannot  be  divided  into  fmaller  ones.  The  fubtilty  in- 
to confifl  meiely  in  changes  of  words,  which  wtrc  often  deed  to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mecha- 
»ery  abfurd  and  barbarous.  The  firft  who  deviated  nical  means  is  very  furprifing ;  and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo 
from  this  method  of  philofophifing,  if  we  may  call  it  great,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  a 
by  that  name,  was  Triar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  1 6th  farther  divifion  is  impoflible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpe- 
ccntury,  and  wh  >  i'pent  200D  1.  (an  imnienfe  fum  in  cuhim,  the  inequalities  of  it<!  furface  are  fo  effeiSiially 
thofe  days)  in  malting  experiments.  The  admirable  worn  oft,  that  the  whole  becomes  in  a  certain  degree 
Crichton,  who  flouriftied  about  the  year  1580,  not  only  inviljblc,  (howing  not  itfclf  by  tiie  liglit  which  falls 
difputed  againft  the  philofophy  of  Arillotle,  which  up  >n  it,  but  tlie  image  of  other  bodies;  but  the  fmall- 
had  for  fo  long  been  in  vogue,  but  wrote  a  book  a-  ell  kratch  which  dilluibs  the  iquality  of  the  furface  is 
gainft  it.    Coiemporary  with  this  celebrated  perfonage  at  once  dillinotly  vilible. 

■was  Francis  Bacon  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  is  III.  From  the  arrangement   of  thefe  ultimate  par- 

iooked  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  preftiit  mode  of  tides  of  mailer,  ivbatever  we  fuppofe  them  to  be,  arife 

phllofoiihiling   by   experiments.      But   though   others  tlitvaiious  figures  of  bodies:  and   hence   figure  is  a 

/night  lay  the  foundation.   Sir  Ifaac  Kewton    is  juitly  property  of  all  bodies  no  lefs  univcrfal  than  excenlion, . 

allowed  to   have  brought   tliis  kind  of  philofophy  to  unlcfs  we  ctioofe  to  fpeak  of  the   ultiuiate  particles  of 

perfection  ;  and  to  him  we  are  certainly  indebted   for  matter,  which,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  deltitiite  of 
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the  greatell  part  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  nei- 
ther Lord  Eacon  nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  many  important  faiSs  relating  to 
the  principles  of  (lie  and  electricity,  wliich  have  fince 
been  bioujiht  to  light.  Hence  all  their  philofophy 
was  merely   meciiaiiical,   or  derived   from   the  vifible 


parts,  mull  conlcquently  l>e  equally  dellltute  of  figure  ; 
and  the  fame  confequtnce  will  follow  whether  we 
adopt  this  luppofilion  or  the  other.  The  figures  of 
bodies  are  fo  cxtrenuly  various  and  diffimilar,  that  it 
is  inpofl'ible  to  find  any  two  perfectly  alike.  It  is 
indeed    the    n»xt    thing   to   impolfible  to   find  two  in 


optrations  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  groffer  fluids  upon  which  the  diinmilarity   may  not  be  perceived  by  the 

one  another.     In  fucli  cafes  therefore,  where  the  more  naked  eye  j  but  if  any  fuch  rtiould  be  foun'l,  the  mi- 

fubtlle   and  aftive   fluids   were  concerned,    they    fell  crofcope  will  quickly  difcover   the  imbecility   of  our , 

into  miftakcE,  or   were  obliged  to   deny  the  exiftence  fcnfcs  in   this   refpect.     Solidity  is  another  property 

of  tlie  principles  altogether,  and  to  make  ufe  of  terms  eGVntidl  to  all  matter.      By  this   we   mean    that   pro- 

vrhicli   were   equally   unintelligible    and   incapable  of  petty  which  one    qjantity  of  matter  has   of  exclud- 

conveying  any  information  with  thofe  of  thtlr  prede-  ing  any  other  from  tlie    fpace   which  itfelf  occupies 


*.xflbrs.  A  remarkable  inftancc  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  thus  betrayed,  we  haxe  in  the  docirine  of 
projectiles,  where  the  moll  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  were  fanctihed  by  the  greateil  names  of  the  lall 
century,  mer«ly  by  reafoning  from  the  refillance  of  the 
air  to  bodies  moving  tlowly  and  villbly,  to  its  refill- 
ance to   the  fame  bodies  when  moved   with  high  de 


at  that  time.  Hence  arlfts  wliat  we  call  refinance, 
which  is  iilways  an  indication  of  foiidity ;  and  no  lefs  fo 
in  tliofc  bodies  which  we  caWJlu'uI  than  in  thofe  which 
are  the  raoft  folid.  This  may  at  firft  fcem  to  be  a 
coiitradidion  ;  but  fluids  yield  only  when  they  can  get 
away  from  the  prefluie  ;  in  all  other  cafes  they  refill 
as  violently  as  the  moft  folid  bodies.      Thus  water  con- 


,    frees  of  velocity*.     lu  other  cafes  they  were  reduced  hue  J  in  a  tube  will  as  cfrcctually  refift  the  imprefiion  of 

to  make  ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  immechanical  powers,  a  pillon  thrull  down   upon  it  as  though   it  were  the 

as  attraction,  repulfion,   rarefaftion,   &c.   which  have  raoft  folid  fubftance.    Air  indeed  will  yield  for  a  certain 

fince  tended  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafs  and  con-  time;   but  this,  as  appears  from   ftveral  experiments, 

found  fcience  by  the   difputes  that  have  taken  place  is  entirely   owing  to  a  more  fubtiie  fluid,  viz.  that  of 

concerning  them.     The  foundations  of  the  prcfent  fy-  elementary  fire  being  prefled  out  from  among  its  par- 

ftem  of  experimental  philofophy  are  as  follow.  tides.     As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out,  either 

I.  All  the  material  iubftances  of  which  the  univerfe  from  among  the  particles  of  air,  water,  or  any  other 

15  compofed  are  Ci)AcA  natural  bodies.     What  we   per-  more  gr.-fj  fluid  fubftance,  the  latter  v/ill  be  found  com- 

ceive  uniform  and  invariable  in  thefe  fubtt^mccs  we  call  prtfGLIe,  as  a  heap  of  wtt  fand  would  be  by  fqueeziiiv"- 

tlieir ^ro^^r/iV/.      Some  of  thefe  are  g{neial  and  corn-  the  water  out  from  it  :  but  when  v/e  come  to  the  mol^ 

mon  Ui  all  matter,  as  extenfion  ;  others  are  proper  to  fubtiie  of  all  elements,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  that  of  fiis 

;>articular  fubllances,  for  inftance  fluidity;  while  fome  to  be,  there  cannot  be  any   p'jflibih'ty  of  compre/Dno- 

jppear  to  be  compounded  of  the  general  and  particular  it,  even  though  we  had  a  vedel  fi)  clofe  as  to   prevent 

properties,  3nd  thus  btlong  to  a  ftill  fmaller  number;  it  from  efcaping  through  its  fides;  becaufe  its  parts  are  ■ 

as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived  from  the  alrearly  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

general  property  of  extenfion  combined  with  thofe  of  IV.  The  diftance  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each  ; 

flii'dity,  elafticity,  &c.  other  is  what  we  call  their  poiofity,  and  was  former- 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  propertJcs  ly  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum   interfpcrfcd  be- 

of  bodies,   we   naturally  begin  with   that  of  fxtenfwn.  tween   them  ;  but  now  it  is  generally  aCowed  that  the 

This  Tnanifefts  itfelf  by  the  three  dimenfions  of  length,  pores  of  fohd  bodies  as  well  as  of  fluids  are  filled  with 

breadth,  and  thitknefs.     Hence  proceeds  the  divifi-  an  extremely  fubtiie  matter  wLidi  pervades  all  nature.  . 

tihty  of  matter;  which  the  piefent  fyiltm  fuppofrs  to  The  porofity  of  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another  m.iy 

icack  «\cii  to  iufmity :  but  thouj;h  ^tbis  propoUtiou  be  be  thus  explained.     Wood,  or  a  Xponge,  is  porous  with 

rejiarJ . 
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Tejrar3  to  water  ;  but  water  itfclf  is  parous   \v  ,li  re-  iiead,  u;  a:  are  <  alLd  the  «n/rj'ybr<w,  wliVh  produce 

•card  to  air,  which  it  abforbs  in  confiderablc  quantity,  a  motion  that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  cur.e  lin.',  and 

Both  air  and   water  arc  porous  with  regard  to  the  ele-  which  incefldiitly  urge  tt\c   moving  body  either  to  ap- 

ment  of  lire,  which  produces  very  confidcrable  changes  proach  or  recede  from  the  centre.  To  dilHiiguilh  thefe 

v.pnn  them,  according  to  the  quantity  of  it  they  con-  from  each  other,   the  former  is  called   the  centripetal 

tain,  or  the   manner  it  ads  in  their  pores.     This  ele-  force,  and  the  latter  the  centrifugal  force. 

intnt  itfelf,  however,  is  not  porous  with  regard  to  any  VI.  By  gravity,  or  pondcrollty,  is  to  be  underftood 

other  fubftance.    Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  muft:  that  force  which  occafions  bodies  topafsfroma  higher 

be  abfolute  vacuities  deHitute  of  any  matter  whatever,  to  a  lower   place,  when   nothing  oppofes  their  courfe. 


Vacuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  be  ab 
folutely  necefl'ary  to  motion  :  for  though  we  may  fay, 
•matter  being  divifible  almoil  ad  infiiiitum,  that  a  body 
or  fubftance  more  folid  may  move  in  another  fubftance 
that  is  more  fubtile,  and  that  will  give  way  to  its  mo- 
tion, we  muft  neverthelefs  have  recourfeto  alaft  refort, 
and  admit  of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room 
fuflicient  to  the  leaft  corpufclo,  that  its  part  yl  may  take 
the  place  of  its  part  B  without  the  leail  refiftance  : 
bcfides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  nature,  in  faft, 
adinits  of  that  infinite  divifibility  which  our  imagina- 
tion can  conceive,  and  that  every  thing  which  is  pof- 
fible  in  idea,  is  at  all  times  practicable.  All  that 
exirts  is  poflible,  but  all  that  is  pofiible  does  not  how- 
ever cxift.     Bv  denfity,  is  underftood  the  proportion  be- 


er when  the  obftacles  are  not  fuflicient  to  ftop  them. 
Speculative  philofophy  invcftigates  its  caufe,  and  per- 
haps In  vain.  Experimental  philofophy  contents  itfelf 
with  dcfcribing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
of  gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  eftablilhed  by  athou- 
fand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  properly  to  un- 
devlland  this  fubjcct,  we  mmft.  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  term  gravity  with  that  of  rveight.  By  the  former, 
we  underltand  that  force  which  urges  bodies  to  defcend 
through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter, 
is  meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  contain- 
ed under  the  fame  bulk.  The  phen  jmena  are  explain- 
ed by  the  experiments  ihemfelves,  and  by  inferences  de- 
duced from  tlicm. 
VII.Hydroftaticsis  afcience  of  which  the  obj  eft  is  the 


iween  the  extenfion  and  f  lidity  of  a  body  :  one  body  gravity  and  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular.  Though 
therefore  is  more  dcnfe  than  another,  when,  under  the  the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
fame  degree  of  extenfion,  it  contains  more  fclid  mat-  others,  and  is  fubject  to  the  fame  laws,  yet  their  Itate 
ter  :  and  this  quality  arifcs  from  condenfation  and  com-  of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  particular  phen/mena,  which  it 
pieflion.  Elaftlcity  is  nothing  more  tlian  that  effort  is  of  confequence  to  know.  But  as  hydrollatics  can- 
by  which  certain  bodies,  when  compreftcd,  endeavour  not  be  fuccefsfuUy  treated  on  without  the  aOiftance  of 
to  reftore  themfclves  to  their  former  ftate  ;  and  this  calculation,  it  has  been  ranked  among  the  mathematical 


property  fuppofes  them  compreflible.  As  all  thefe  na- 
tural properties  of  bodies  are  of  great  utility  in  ex- 
plaining the  principles  of  phyfics  and  In  apply  ng  them 
to  all  the  arts,  experimental  philofophy  proves  their 
reality  by  a  thoufand  examples. 

V.  We  difcover  Hill  other  properties  In  bodies;  fuch 
as  mobility,  which  we  muft  not  here  confound  with 
motion.  This  mobility  arlfesfiom  certain  difpofitlons 
which  are  not  in  an  equ-?l  degree  in  all  bodies  :  from 
vhence  it  comes  that  fome  are  more  eafily  moved  than 
others  :  and  this  proceeds  from  the  reilftance  to  mo- 
tion which  is  perceived  in  all  bodies,  having  regard 
merely  to  their  mafTes  ;  and  this  refiftance  is  called  wV 
iiurtia,  or  inert  force.  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  mo- 
tion when  it  is  aftually  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; or,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituation  with 
regard  to  the  objcdls  -that  furtound  it,  either  nearly  or 
remotely,  it  is  faid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are  three 
principal  matters  to  be  confidered  in  a  moving  body; 
its  direftlon,  its  velocity,  and  the  qviantlty  of  its  mo- 
tion :  and  here  phyfics  explains  the  force  or  moving 
power;  it  likewife  diflinguifties  between  fimple  and 
compound  motion.  Simple  motion  is  that  which  arlfes 
from  only  one  force,  or  which  tends  to  only  one  point. 


fciences. 

VIII.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  mechanics; 
which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the  aid  of  machines, 
the  motion  of  bodies,  in  conformity  to  its  properties 
and  laws,  as  well  with  regard  to  follds  as  fluids,  either 
more  commodloufly  or  more  advantageoufly. 

IX.  After  it  has  made  the  moft  accurate  experi- 
ments, and  the  moft  judicious  obfervations,  on  all  thefe 
different  fubjefts,  and  the  properties  of  bodies  in  par- 
ticular. Experimental  Philofophy  paffes  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  air,  the  water,  fire,  the  wind,  colours, 
&c.  The  air  Is  a  fluid  with  which  we  are  iurrounded 
from  the  inftant  of  our  birth,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  exill.  It  is  by  the  properties  and  the  influences 
of  the  air,  that  nature  gives  increafc  and  perfection  to 
all  that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  conveniencies  ; 
it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice,  fpeech  it- 
felf, are  nothing  more  than  ptrcufTions  of  the  air: 
this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  completely  furrounded  by 
air  ;  and  this  kind  of  coverture,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  atmofphere,  has  fuch  remarkable  fundions, 
that  it  evidently  appears  to  cincur  to  the  mechauifm 
of  nature.  Expeiimental  phyfics,  therefore,  confiders 
the  air,  i.  Of  itftlf,  independent  of  its  bulk,  and  the 


It  defcribes  the  laws,  and  explains  the  refiftance,  of     figure  of  Its  whole  body:   it  examines  its  effential  pro 


ri'icdiums  ;  the  refiftance  of  filiftion  ;  the  difficulties  of 
a  perpetual  motion  ;  the  alteration  of  direction  occa- 
f^onld  by  the  oppofition  of  a  fluid  matter  ;  refledted  or 
reverberated  motion  ;  the  communication  of  motion  by 
the  fliock  c>f  bodies,  &c.  Compound  motion  is  that 
of  a  body  impeljed  to  move  by  fevei  al  caufts  or  powers 
which  aft  according  to  their  different  direftions.  Phy- 
fics here  likewife  inveftigates  the  laws  •  f  motion  ;  and 


pet  tics  ;  as  its  gravity,  denfity,  fpring,  &c.  The  air- 
pump  is  here  of  indifpenfablc  ufe  ;  and  by  this  ma- 
chine pliyfies  examines  in  what  manner  fpace,  or  a  va- 
cuum, is  made.  It  likewife  fliows  the  necelFity  of  air  to 
the  prefervalion  of  animal  life  ;  the  effeft  it  has  on 
found,  fire,  and  gunpowder,  in  -vacuo;  and  a  hundred 
other  experiments  of  various  degrees  of  curiofity.  2.  It 
confi  ers  the  air  as  the   terrtftrlal  atmofphcre,    fome- 


is  particularly  applied   to  the  explaining,  under  this     times  as  a.fluid  at  reft,   and   foraetimes  as  in  motion. 
No  122.  And 
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And  by  llicfe  means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the  rate  liimates,  did  not  render  it  fitiij,   by  producing  a 

fnercur)'  in  the  baromtter,  and  why  it  finks  in  propor-  re<-i[)i-ocal  motion  among  Its  parts  ;  and,  in  a  country 

tion  as  the  height  of  the  atmofpliere  diminilhcs ;  as  \v)iere  the  cold  is  continiuliy  llrong  enough  to  main- 

alfo  for  the  figure,  the  extent,  and   weight  of  llie  at-  tain  tlic  congelation,  the  alTillance   of  art  is  neceiTary 
ofphcre  :   it  (hows  the   method   of  determining  the 
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litl^ht  of  mountains,  tlie  nature  of  founl  in  (general, 
of  its  propagation,  and  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  late 
■  difcoveries  of  Dr  PriclUey  and  others  have  added  a 
new  and  very  confiderable  branch  to  expcnmental  phi- 
lofophy  in  this  refpcft,  of  which  an  account  Is  given 
under  the  ai title  Aerology. 

X.   It   is  here  alfo,    that    experimental    philofophy 


to  make  it  (iuij  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  dj  IcaJ,  &c. 
Water,  wlien  not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  infipidjtranfpa- 
reiit,  without  colour,  and  without  fmell,  and  that  eaf- 
ly  adheres  to  ilie  farface  of  fome  bodies,  that  pene- 
trates many,  and  extinguirties  fire.  Experimental  phi- 
lofophy invelti;^ates  the  origin  of  fountains  ;  the  caufc 
of  the  laltnefs  of  the  fea  ;  the  means  of  purifying  wa- 
ter ;  what  is  its  weight,  and  what  are  its  effcds  when 


confiders  the  nature  of  the  wind;  which  is  notliing  heated.  Sec.  It  llktwlfe  examines  this  fluid  In  the  (late 
■more  than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the  atmofphere  of  vapour;  and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  when  in 
that  moves  like  a  current,  with  a  certain  velocity  and  vapour,  occupies  a  fpace  vaftly  greater  than  it  did  be- 
determinate  direftion.  This  fluid,  with  regard  to  foie.  It  explains  the  rfs/f/i,';  and  its  effefts  ;  fire  en- 
its  direction,  takes  different  names  according  to  the  gines  ;  and  the  force  of  vapours  thit  give  motion  to 
different  points' of  the  liorizon  from  whence  it  comes,  inimenfe  machines  in  mines  and  ell'ewhere,  &c.  and 
.as  cart,  weft,  north,  and  fouth.  Winds  are  likewifc  latUy,  it  confiders  water  In  the  (late  of  Ice.  Ice  con- 
dlilinguKhed  Into  three  forts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  fe(|uently  is  more  cold  than  water  ;  and  its  coKlnefs  in- 
vtnn-til  or  coiijiaiit,  as  the  trade-winds  which  continually  creafes  if  it  continue  to  lofe  that  matter,  already  too 
blow  between  the  tropics  :  another  is  the  j-erkilicnl,  rare,  or  too  little  aclive,  to  render  it  fluid.  Experi- 
whicli  always  begin  and  end  within  a  certain  time  of  mental  phyfics  endeavours  to  invcftigate  the  caufts  of 
the  year,  or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  monfoons,^  the  congelation  of  water,  and  why  ice  is  lighter  than 
the  land-breezes  and  fea-bieezes,  which  arifc  conftant-  water  ;  from  whence  it  derives  that  expanfive  force  by 


ly  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  laftly,  fuch  as  are 
•varinbli;  as  well  with  regard  to  their  direcllon  as  their 
velocity  and  duration. 

M.  Mariotte  computes  the  velocity  of  the  moll  im- 
petuous wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  32  feet  In  a  fecond, 
and  Mr  Derham   makes  it   66  feet  in  the  fame  time. 


which  it  breaks  the  containing  vefld  ;  the  difftrence 
there  Is  between  the  congelation  of  rivers  and  that  of 
(landing  waters ;  why  ice  becomes  more  cold  by  the 
mixture  of  falls  ;  and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 
XIII.  The  nature  of  fire  is  yet  very  much  unknown 
to  the  moll  learned  philofophefs.   As  objefts  when  at  a 


■The  firft,  doubtlefs,  meant  the  wind  of  the  greatcll  ve-     great  diilance  are  not  perceptible  to  our  fefifes,  fo  whe 


locity  that  had  then  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  in- 
vention oi,  aerortalic  machines  has  tended  mote  to  (how 
the  real  velocity  of  the  wind  than  any  other  invention 
as  yet  made  public  :  but  all  of  them  move  (lower  than 
the  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the  wind 
remains  yet  undetermined. 


we  examine  them  too  nearly,  we  difcern  them  but  con- 
fufedly.  It  is  ftill  difputed  whether  fire  he  a  homo'nne, 
unalterable  matter,  defigiied,  by  its  preftnce,  or  by  Its 
aftion,  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  diflblulion, 
in  bodies;  or  if  its  efFence  coufills  in  motion  onlv,  or 
in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which  we  call  //;- 


XI.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other  bodies,  Jlanvnalk,  and  which  enter  as  principles,  in  greater  or 
depends  on  its  vtlocity  and  mafs  ;  that  is,  the  quan-  Itfs  quantities,  in  the  compofition  of  mixej  bodies. 
tity  of  air  which  is  in  motion  :  fo  the  fame  wind  has  The  mod  learned  inquirers  into  nature  incline  to  the 
more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obdacle  that  oppofes  it,  in  former  opinion  ;  and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  matter 
proportion  as  that  obftacle  preftnts  a  greater  or  a  lefs  which  they  regard  as  the  principle  of  tire.  They  fup- 
furface  :  for  which  reafon  It  is  that  they  (pread  the  fails  pofe  that  there  is  In  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  pur- 
of  a  veflcl  more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  wings  of  a  wind-  pofe,  created  fuch  from  the  beginning,  and  that  no- 
mill  in  (liffcient  diredlions.  The  machines  by  which  thing  mote  Is  neccfliiry  than  to  put  it  In  adion.  The 
the  winds  ate  meafurtd,  are  called  anemometers.  They  numberlefs  experiments  whicli  are  daily  made  in  tlec- 
fiiow  the  direftlon,  the  velocity,  and  the  duration  of  triclty  fecra  to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that 
winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations  of  the  wind  that  the  air  this  matter,  this  fluid,  this  elementary  fire,  Is  dlffufed 
is  purified  :  that  the  feeds  of  trees  and  herbs  are  convey-  through  all  nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  even  ice  itfelf. 
ed  thiiiugh  the  forefts  and  fields  ;  that  fliips  are  driven  We  cannot  fay  to  what  Impoitant  knowledge  this  great 
from  one  pole  to  the  other;  that  our  mills  turn  upjn  difcovcry  of  eUftricity  may  lead  if  we  continue  our 
thtir  axes,  &c.  ;  and  art,  by  imitating  nature,  fome-  inquiries  concerning  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  we 
tiM  cs  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  which  v.'C  refrcfll  may  believe,  without  any  inconvenience  or  abfurdlty 
out  I>.ulie9.  invigorate  our  fiies,  purify  our  corn,  &C.  that  fire  and  light,  confidered  In  their  firft  principle^ 

XI  I.   Water  is  an  unlvtrfal  agent,  which  nature  ein-  are  one  and  the  fame  fubilance  dlflferently  modified, 
ploys  in  all  her  produftions.     It  may  be  coniidcred  as         XIV.   Be  this  matter   however  as   It   may,  experi- 

in  three  Itatcs,  I.  As  a  liquid  ;  2.  As  a  vapour  ;  3.  As  mental  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  mod  fn- 

ice.     Thcfe  three  difl"erent  ftates  do  not  in  any  man-  gcnious  and  moll  ufcfid  rtfearches  concerning  the  na- 

ner  change  its  elTence,  but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer  ture  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  *hlch 

difUient  ends.     The  natural  ftate  of  water  would  be  its  power  may  be  excited  or  augmented  ;  conccining 

tl.i'.i   of  a  fohd  body,  as  fat,  wax,  and  all  thcfe  other  the  phofphorus  and  its  inflammation;  fire  excited  by 

bodies  which  arc  c;idy  fluid  when  heated  to  a  certain  the  reflec'!.  r.  of  the  fun's  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  and  on 

degree  :   for  water  would  be  condantly  ice,  If  the  par-  the  effeas  of  :i-.  c  \■^  gent- ;  i  •  concerning  lightning  and 

•  ticles  of  fire,  by  whrch  it  is  -penetrated  in  the  tempc-  its  efl"eas  ;  the  futon  of  .riials  :  -unpuwder  A'  Its 

VoL.VII.  Eartl.  K  "    "^       explofionj 
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explofion  ;  flame  and  thi;  aliments  of  tire  ;  and  an  in- 
finity of  like  objcfts  which  it  explains,  or  concerning 
whicii  il  makes  new  difcoveries,  by  the  aid  of  experi- 
ments. 

XV.  By  the  word  I'ght,  we  underftand  that  agent 
Ly  which  nature  aficfts  the  eye  with  that  lively  and 
almofl  ronftantly  pleafing  fenfation,  which  we  call  fee- 
«if,  and  by  which  we  difcern  the  iize,  figure,  colour, 
;.iid  fituation  of  objefts,  when  at  a  convenient  dlftancc. 
All  philofoph.rs  agree,  that  the  light,  wliiih  is  diftiifcd 
in  any  place,  is  a  real  bady.  Eut  what  tliis  body  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per- 
ceived, is  a  queftion  about  which  philofophers  are  di- 
vided. 

XVI.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in  difco- 
vering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  of  experiments,  what 
js  the  nature  of  light,  in  what  manner  it  is  propagated, 
what  its  velocity  and  progrefTive  motion.  It  alfo  inve- 
lligates  and  explains  the  principles  of  optics  properly 
fo  called,  and  (hows  the  direftions  which  light  ob- 
ferves  in  its  motions.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the 
examen  of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  defcribes 
the  laws  and  effeds  of  refltdcd  light.  It  next  treats 
cf  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  laws  of 
xefraclcd  light  ;  and  laftly,  it  teaches,  from  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  and  artificial  vifion,  the  conllruftion  of 
optical  inllruments,  as  lenfes,  concave  mirrors,  prifms, 
telefcopes,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. 

XVII.  By  refolving  or  feparatlng'the  rays  of  light, 
philofupliy  haj  obtained  true  and  clear  difcoveries  of  the 
nature  of  colours.  We  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  that 
colours,  and  their  different  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the 
bodies  that  piefent  them  to  our  fight  ;  that  white  is 
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inherent  in  fnow,  green  in  leaves  and  grafi,  and  red  in 
a  ftulT  dyed  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  If  an  objeft,  which  prefents  any  colour  to  our 
fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  preftnts  no  colour  vvliat- 
focver.  In  the  night  all  is  black.  Colours  therefore 
depend  on  light  ;  for  without  that  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  them  :  but  they  depend  alfo  on  bodies  ;  fur  of 
feveral  objcAs  prefented  to  the  fame  light,  fome  appear 
white,  others  red,  blue,  &c.  But  all  thefe  matters 
being  feparate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  fhouht  never 
acquire  any  ideas  of  them,  if  the  light,  tranfmitted  or 
reflected  by  thtfe  objedls,  did  not  make  them  fenfible 
to  us,  by  ftriking  upon  the  organs  of  our  fight,  and  if 
thcfe  impreffionsdid  not  revive  in  us  ihofe  ideas  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  by  certain  terms.  For 
thefe  reafons  philofophy  confiJers  colours  from  three 
points  of  view,  I.  As  in  the  light  ;  2.  In  bodies,  as 
being  coloured  ;  and,  3.  From  the  relation  they  hive 
to  our  vifual  faculties,  which  they  particularly  affeCl, 
and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  diiUngiiifli  them. 

It  is  unnecelfary  in  this  pLice  to  fay  more  either  on 
colour  in  particular  or  experimental  philofophy  in  ge- 
neral. The  different  fubjcfts  of  this  coUetlive  article 
are  particularly  treated  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  :  the  teader  will  therefore 
turn,  as  he  has  occafion,  to  Acoustics,  Catoptkics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mecha- 
nics, Optics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Mag- 
netism, tff.  isfc.  iifc.  Alfo  Aerology,  /Verosta- 
TioN,  Atmosphere,  BuRNwa-Glnfs,  Cold,  Colour, 
Congelation,  Evaporation,  Fire,  Flame,  Flui- 
dity, Heat,  Ignition,  Light,  Sound,  Steam, 
Water,  Wind,  &c. 
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fxperimen-  EXPERIMENTUM  crucis,  a  capital,  leading, 
tum  or  decifive  experiment  ;  thus  termed,  either  on  account 
}'  .  of  its  being  like  a  crofs,  or  direclion-poft  placed  in 
^Eipiation.  ^j^^  meeting  of  feverul  roads,  guiiling  men  to  the  true 
•"  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  thing  they  are  inqui- 

ring after  ;  or,  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind  of  tor- 
ture, whereby  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  as  it  were  ex- 
torted by  force. 

EXPHORESIS.     See  Oratory,  n"  85. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  ad,  by  which  fatisfac- 
lion  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commiiTion  of  fome 
crime,  tVie  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pu- 
nifhment  cancelled. 

Expiations  among  the  Heathens,  were  of  feveral 
kinds ;  as  facrifices  and  religious  wafhings.  They 
were  ufed  for  effacing  a  crime,  averting  any  calamity, 
and  on  numberlcfs  otiier  occafions,  as  purifying  towns, 
temples,  and  facrcd  places,  and  armies  befote  and 
after  battle.  And  they  were  performed  for  whole  ci- 
ties as  well  as  particular  pcrfons. 

The  method  of  expiation  among  the  Jews  was  cliief- 
Jy  by  facrifice,  whether  for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to 
purify  themfelves  from  certain  pollutions. 

Fidjl  of  E:iPi.niOK  among  the  Jews,  called  by  our 
tranflators  the  day  of  atoucmtnt,  was  held  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tifii,  or  the  ftventh  month  of  the  Jewifli  year, 
anfwering  to  part  of  our  September  and  Oi^obcr.     It 
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was  inflltuted  by  God  himfelf,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c. 
On  that  day  the  liigh-prieft,  the  figure  or  type  of  Je- 
fu3  Chrill,  entered  into  the  moll  holy  place,  and  con- 
feffed  his  fins ;  and,  after  feveral  ceremonies,  made  an 
atonement  for  all  the  people  to  wafh  them  frcm  their 
fins.      Lev.  chap.  xvi.      See  ScAPE-Gaat. 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  by  di- 
vines to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  fins  of  the  peni- 
tent by  the  merit  of  Chrill's  death.  See  the  article 
Christi.inity. 

EXPIR/VTION,  in  medicine.    See  Exspiration. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  end 
of  a  term  of  time  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fehools,  fomething  clear,  di- 
flinft,  formal,  and  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philofophy,  a  fudden  and 
violent  expanfion  of  an  aerial  or  other  elallic  fliu'd,  by 
which  it  inftantly  throws  off  any  obllacle  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  way,  fometimes  with  incredible  force,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  moll  allonilhing  ef- 
fedls  upon  the  neighbouring  objeils. 

E.xplofion  differs  from  expanfion,  in  that  the  latter  is  a 
gradual  and  continued  power, afliug  uniformly  for  forae 
time  ;  whereas  tlie  former  is  always  fudden,  and  only 
of  momentary  duration.  The  expanficns  of  folid  fub- 
flances  do  not  terminate  in  violent  explofions,  on  ac- 
count cf  their  flowncfs,  and  the  fraaU  fpace  through 
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'•  which  the  metal,  or  other  expanding  fiihftance,  moves; 

■  though  their  ftrength  may  be  equally  great  with  tliat 
of  the  mod  aclivc  aciial  fluids.  Thus  wc  find,  that 
though  wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  fo- 
lid  blocks  of  ftone,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  di- 
ftance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gun-powder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  feldom  that  the  expanfion  of  any  elallic 
fluid  burlls  a  folid  fubllancc  without  throwing  the 
fragments  of  it  to  a  confiderablc  dillance,  the  etfeita 
of  which  are  often  very  tenible.  The  rtafons  of  this 
may  be  comprifed   in  the  two  following  particulats  : 

•  I.  The  immenfe  velocity  with  which  the  aerial  fluids 
expand,  when  affeAcd  by  a  confiderablc  degree  of 
heat  J  and,  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat  and 
being  affefted  by  it,  which  ii  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
folid  fubftances.  Thus  air,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
whin  brought  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four 
times  its  bufk;  but  the  metal  itfelf  will  not  be  expand- 
ed the  5C0th  part  of  the  fpace.  In  the  cafe  of  gun- 
powder, which  is  a  violent  and  well-known  explofive 
fubdance,  the  velocity  wi:h  which  the  flame  moves  is 
calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  in  his  Treatife  upon  Gunnery, 
to  be  no  Kfi  than  7000  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  little  lefs 
than  79  miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulfe  of  the 
fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the  obftaclcs  on  which 
it  flrikes  are  hurried  off  with  vail  velocity,  though 
much  kfs  than  that  juft  mentioned  ;  for  a  cannon  bul- 
let, with  tlic  greateft  charge  of  powder  that  can  be  con- 
veniently given,  does  not  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
2400  feet  per  fecond,  or  little  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  again  is  promoted 
by  the  fuddtn  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the 
whole  body  of  air  as  foon  as  it  is  extricated  fiom  the 
mateiials  of  which  the  gunpowder  is  made  j  fo  that  it 
is  enabled  to  flrike  all  at  once,  and  thus  greatly  to  aug- 
ment the  momentum  of  the  ball.  It  is  evident  that 
this  contributes  very  much  to  the  force  of  the  cxplo- 
fion  by  what  happens  when  powder  is  wetted  or  mixed 
with  any  fubllance,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  tire 
all  at  once.  In  this  cafe  the  force  of  the  cxplofion,  e- 
ven  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  is  made  ufe  of, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  dry  powder. 

Upon  thele  principles  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
force  of  an  explofion  depends,  i.  On  the  quantity  of 
claftlc  fluid  to  be  expanded  ;  2.  On  the  velocity  it  ac- 
quires by  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  and,  3.  On  the 
celerity  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  afTedls  the 
whole  of  the  expanfik  fluid.  Thefe  three  take  place 
'in  the  greateft  perfection   where   the   eleAric  fluid  is 

ri  concerned;  as  in  cafes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
\olcanoii.  This  fluid,  as  is  fliown  in  many  parts  of 
this  wi-rk,  differs  not  from  elementary  fire  or  the  light 
of  the  fun  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyltem  of  nature;  its 
(xpanfion  is  nothing  elfe  than  itb  motion  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  for  it  does  not  feem  capable 
of  any  proper  expanfion  by  a  fcparation  of  its  parts 
Lke  any  other  fluid.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  expand 
in  this  manner,  the  motion  is  propagated  through  it 
with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  fluid 
whatever.  Thus,  even  when  the  quantity  is  exccffively 
fmall,  as  when  an  elcdlric  fpark  is  fcnt  through  a  glafs 
full  of  water  or  of  oil,  the  expanfion  is  fo  violent  as 
to  diffipatc  the  glafs  into  innumerable  fragments  with 
gnat  danger  to  the  by-ftandcrs,  as  is  obferved  under 
ihe  article  Electricitv.    In  violent  lightning,  where 


the  elcdric  fluid  coUefts  itfelf  into  balls,  the  ftrength  ErjlfSflii. 
of  the  explofion  is  proportion-tble  to  the  quantity,  li-  *  '. 
very  one  has  heard  of  the  prodigious  cfTeCls  of  light- 
ning when  it  happens  to  ftrike  buildings,  trees,  or  even 
the  moll  folid  rocks  ;  and  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
quantity  of  eledlricity  is  flill  greater  than  in  any  fla(h 
of  lightning,  we  hear  of  Hill  more  tremendous  confe- 
quences  enfuing.  Dr  PrielUey  gives  an  inilance  of  a 
large  fire-ball  (undoubtedly  a  quantity  of  cledlric  mat- 
ter) rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  fca,  which  after  ri- 
fing  up  to  the  top-mall  of  a  Ihip  of  war,  burll  with 
fuch  violence  that  the  explofion  refembled  the  dif- 
charge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired  at  once.  Great  da- 
mage was  done  by  it ;  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt, 
that  moll  of  its  force  was  fpent  on  the  air,  or  carried 
down  to  the  fea  by  the  maft  and  iron-work  cf  the  'hip. 
Indeed,  confidering  that  in  all  cafes  a  great  part  or 
the  force  of  cleftric  explofions  is  diflipated  in  this  man- 
ner, it  may  juftly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be 
meafured  by  any  method  applicable  to  the  menfuration 
of  other  forces.  Even  in  artificial  electricity  the  force 
is  prodigioufly  great ;  infomuch  that  Dr  Van  Marum 
calculated  that  of  die  great  battery  belonging  to  the 
machine  in  Teyler's  mufeum  to  be  upwards  01"  yoo 
pounds. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  eleftrical  matter  ads  L'keVtlcanic 
common  fire,  the  force  of  the  explofions,  though  ex- explufior.i 
ccedingly  great,  is  capable  of  menfuration  by  coinpa- j]*'" '"', 
ring  the  diflances  to  which  the  bodies  are  thrown  with        "^ 
their  weight.    This  is  moil  evident  in  volcanoes,  where 
the  projedtions  of  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  manifeft 
the  greatncfs  of  the  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
afford  a  method  of  mtafuring  it.     Thefe  explofions,  as 
is  (hown  under  the  article  Volcano,  are  owing  to  ex- 
trication of  aerial  vapours,  and  their  rarefadion  by  in- 
tenfe  heat.     In  all  of  them  the  air  is  originally  in  a  In  what 
(late  of  decompofition,  viz.  its  invifible  and  folid  parf^^nner  ae- 
is  joined  with  fome  terrellrlal  fubftance.     Thus,  when  !1'^'  '^''F'''- 
fixed  air,  for  inftance,  is  expofcd  to  any  pure  earth  '"jij^^ 
which  attrafts  it,  as  calcined  magnefia,  a  decompofi- 
tion inllantly  takes  place.     All   thefe   vapours  *   are  •  See  Ehf- 
compofed  of  elementary   fire  and  fome  invifible  fub- '"  ^«/»'"-/. 
fiance  capable  of  afluming  a  folid  form.     The  decom- 
pofition juft  mentioned  is  therefore  eafily  explained ;  th^ 
folid  part  of  the  air  joins  itfelf  to  the  magnelij,  while  the 
elementary  fire  or  latent  heat  is  difiipated, and paifes  thro' 
the  fides  of  the  veffel.  Were  it  now  in  our  power  fuddea- 
ly  to  teftore  the  latent  heat  to  the  whole  of  the  fixed  air, 
fo  that  it  would  at  once  alfume  its  former  expanfion,  a 
violent  explofion  would  follow.     This  feems  to  be  pre- 
cifely  the  cafe  with  the  volcanic  explofions.  An  immenfe 
quantity  of  the  fixed   part  of  different  aerial  fluids  n 
united  to  the  various  fubftances  found  below  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.     By  means  of  the  electric  fire  which 
kindles  the  volcanoes,  the  aerial  fluids  are  fuddeuly  rc- 
llored  to  their  elaltic  ftate  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  th.-ir 
natural  elafticity  is  greatly  augmented,  fo  that  the  ex- 
plofions take  place  wich  great  violence.     The  cafe  is£,pio^,„of 
the  fame  with  gunpowder  ;  only  that  the  condenfed  air  ,:i;npow- 
in  this  cafe  is  at  lit  ft  of  the  dephlogiftlcated  kind,  but '^-'■^'I'l'iia- 
is  quickly  phlogifticated  by  rcafon  of  the  combullible  '  '" 
matters  mixed  with  the  nitre,  while  the  heat  produced 
by  the  inflammation  augments  the  elafticity  of  the  ge- 
nerated air  to  four  times  what  it  ufually  is,  fo  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  explofion  Is  calcjlattd  at   1000 
Iv  2  timet 
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times  the  pren"iirc  of  the  common  atniofpliere*.  Thus 
the  rxplolions  of  guiipowdtr  and  tjf  volcanoes  nrc  effcn- 
tially  the  fame.  Tlie  reafon  of  the  extreme  quicknefs 
of  thofe  of  gunpowder  if,  that  it  takes  fire  fo  readily  by 
the  intimate  uiixlnre  and  cumbulHhility  of  all  the  ma- 
terials, la  volcanoes  the  ixplolions  likewife  follow 
one  another  very  quickly,  and  are  by  no  means  infe- 
rior in  (lreni;th  to  thofe  of  gunpowder:  but  litre  the 
quantity  of  vapour  makes  up  for  thj  comparative 
llowncfs  with  which  it  is  aifeded  by  the  heat.  'I'iius, 
though  we  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  fire 
cannon  in  quick  fuccefTion  by  means  of  calcareous 
earth  as  we  can  do  with  giuipowdcr,  yet  in  the  huge 
furnace  of  a  volcano  the  dallic  matter  is  fiipplitd  in 
futh  quantities,  that  the  cxplofionsarc  in  a  manner  mi- 
remitting  ;  and  even  in  ordinary  cxpeiiments  the  con- 
finement of  aerial  vapours  has  often  occafioned  violent 
explofions  in  chemical  vc(iils.  In  one  cafe  too  the  ex- 
trication of  fixed  air  adds  excefiively  to  the  force  of  an 
explofion,  "«'.■:.  in  that  of  pulvis  fulminaiis.  This  is 
compounded  of  fulphur,  faltpctie,  and  fait  of  tartar. 
The  latter  we  know  contains  much  fixed  air  :  and  it  is 
piobabk  that  the  violence  of  the  explofion  is  occafion- 
ed by  this  air  ;  for  the  greater  quantity  of  it  that  the 
alkaline  fait  contains,  the  greater  force  does  it  explode 
with.  Fulminating  gold  emits  a  quantity  of  phloyiiU- 
cated  air,  to  which  its  cxplofive  power  is  fuppofed  to 
be  owing,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chlmi- 
STRY  ;  but  that  of  fulminating  filver  is  fo  extraordi- 
nary, that  icaice  any  force  of  aeiial  vapour  that  can  be 
extricated  is  likely  to  produce  it,  and  it  fecras  pro- 
bable tliat  elcclricity  itfclf  is  concerned. 

Next  in  lliength  to  the  aerial  vapours  are  thofe  of 
aqueous  and  other  liquids.  The  moft  leraarkable  ef- 
fects of  thcfe  are  obferved  in  fteam-engines  ;  but  there 
is  one  particular  cafe  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 
that  aqueous  lleara  is  vaftly  Urongcr  than  the  flame  of 
gunpowder.  1  his  is  when  water  is  thrown  upon  melt- 
ed copper  :  for  here  the  explofion  is  fo  ilrong  as  al- 
moll  to  exceed  imagination  ;  and  the  moft  terrible  ac- 
cidents have  been  known  to  happen  from  fuch  a  ilight 
caufe  as  one  of  the  workmen  ipitting  in  the  furnace 
where  copper  was  melting.  Here,  however,  it  is  molt 
probable  that  a  decompolition  of  the  water  takes  place. 
That  this  clement  can  be  decompofcd  or  refolved  into 
an  aerialanda  folid  fnbl'ar.ce,  is  extremely  probable  from 
the  expetimcnts  of  l)r  Piieflley,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
French  pliilofophers.  I  he  pofition  is  indeed  denied 
by  the  plilogillians  ;  but  their  arguments  appear  not 
to  be  conclufive  ;  nor  is  it  a  faCl  which  militates  in  the 
Icall  againll  their  principles.  On  the  fuppofition  that 
the  water  is  decompofcd  in  the  prefent  cafe,  however, 
the  phenomenon  in  qutftion  is  ealily  folved.  The  water 
being  thrown  in  fubllance  upon  the  melted  copper,  is 
dccoaipofed  by  the  violent  heat  ;  and  one  part  of  it 
adheres  to  the  metal,  thus  converting  it  into  a  kind  of 
calx,  while  the  other  is  converted  into  inllauiniable 
or  fome  other  kind  of  air,  which  expanding  li.ddenly, 
throws  the  melted  metal  all  about  with  the  greatell 
violence  by  means  of  its  re-aftiou. 

To  underftand  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accom- 
plifhed,  we  muil  confider  fome  of  the  principles  of 
Gi'NNERY  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins,  and  related 
under  that  article.  One  of  thele  is,  that  though  the 
air,  in  cafes  of  ordinary  velocity,  makes  no  great  re- 
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fiftance,  it  is  f>lr  otiierwifc  where  the  velocity  of  the  E.<;lofii 

moving  body  becomes  very  great.      In  all  cafes  of  ex-  V— 

plofion  alfo  there  is  in  the  iirll  iuilance  a  vacuum  made 
by  the  exploding  fluid ;  and  conlequently  the  weight 
of  the  atmolphere  is  to  be  overcome,  which  amount* 
to  about  15  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface.. 
Suppoling  the  furface  of  the  exploding  fluid,  then,  oa 
that  of  melted  copper  to  contain  an  area  of  4  fquare 
incheo,  it  meets  with  a  relillance  of  60  pounds  from 
the  atniofphere,  and  confequently  ccinmuiiicates  an 
equal  prefl'ure  to  the  fluid  metal.  Kven  this  inuft  of 
conlequence  throw  it  about,  unlefs  the  fatr.e  prelfure 
was  exactly  dilfufed  over  every  part  of  the  furface  : 
But  niueh  more  mull  this  clact  be  incrcaled  by  the 
inimenle  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves,  and  by 
which  the  refillance  of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented 

in  a  prodigious  degree,  as  is  explained  under  the  article         

GuNNtSY.  The  elaltic  fluid  generated  is  then  con- 
fined not  only  by  the  fluid  metal  and  iides  of  the  fur- 
nace, but  by  the  air  itfelf,  which  cannot  get  out  of 
the  way  ;  fo  that  the  whole  refcinbles  a  cannon  clofed 
at  the  mouth,  and  filled  with  inllumed  gunpowder. 
Hence  not  only  the  melted  metal,  but  the  furnace  it- 
felf and  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  building,  arc  hurrieel 
off  as  they  would  be  by  the  firing  of  a  great  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  a  fmall  fpace,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  produce  analogous  cfFeiSts.  i» 

In  explaining  the  phenomenon  in  quellion,  Dr  Black         '"' 
fuppofes  that  the  mere  heat  of  the  metal  applied  to  the '''f,^"  " 
aqueous    lleam  produces  the   explofion;   and   in  proof lUam in 
ot  this  alleges,  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  quantity  ti;hrcl)r 
ofiieat  during  fufion  than  a;iy  other  metal.      Aqueous '^"^''■''' 
lleam,  however,  leems   to   be   too  flo>v   for  producing 
fuch  fudden  and  violent  cf.'eds.     Explofions,  It  is  true, 
will  be  occafioned  by  it,  but  then  it  mull  be  confined 
for  a  very  confidtrable  time  ;  whereas  the  effeds  of  wa- 
ter thrown  upon  melted  copper  are  inllantaneous.  13 

It  may  now  be  an<ed,   Why  fuch   explolioiis  do  not^^''hyf" 
take  place  with  any  other  mctij,  iron  forintlance,  when"''""" 

•      ,  '  ■       r     c  ■      c   r        »    1  /•         do  not  I 

water  is  thrown  upon  its  lurfacc  in  tuhon  r   In  anuverpi^^j^/ 
to  this  we  muft  oblerve.  That  though  water  ih  decom •  other  m [ 
pofcd  by  being  applied  to  red-hot  iron  in  the  form  oft'''*- 
iteam,  yet  there  iaa  polfibility,  that  when  the  fame  ele- 
ment is  applied  in  fubllance  to  the  fluid  metal,   no  dc- 
compofition     may    enfiie.       Something    like    this    in- 
deed happens  with  copper  itfelf;   for,  notwithllapding 
the  violent  effeds  which  take  place  on  the  coiitad  of 
\e  ntcr  in   fubllance  with  the   melted   metal,  no  explo- 
fion happens  though  aqueous  fleam  be  blown  upon  its 
furface.     On  the  contrary,  the   upper  part  of  the  men- 
tal is  thus  cooled,  and  forms  itfelf  into  cakes,   which 
are  afterwards  taken,  off,  and  new  ones  formetl  in  tlie 
fame  manner;  neither  does  aqueous  fleam  affedl  red-hot 
copper  in  the  manner  that  it  does  iron  in  the  fame  flate. 
A  decifive  proof  that  the   explofion  is  not  occafioned 
by  the  mere  heat  of  the  aqueous  fleam  may  be  tledu- 
ccd  from  the  example  of  melted  ghifs,  which  produces 
no  explofion  though   we   pour  water  upon   it  in  that 
flate  ;   and  yet  the  heat  of  melted  glafs  is  undoulitedly 
equiU  at  Icalt  to  that  of  melted  copper.    It  mull  be  ob-j^j  j^^   ' 
feived,  however,  that  in  all  cafes   where  a   very   liotwl 
body  is  thrown  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  fub-eJ  1 
ftaiice,  an  explofion  will  follow ;  but  here  the  water  '^' 
is  coniined  and  luldenly  rarefied  into  fleam,  which  can-     ^  , 
not  get  away  without   thro.ving  oft"  the  body  whiclujuamr 

confine  j  of  wai ' 
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•f^    ronfints  i».     Examples   of  this  kind  frequently  occur  fort  of  that  fubtiie  fluid  cMtA-ekmetilaryJirt,  from  the  E»pV,C.->n. 

—   where  mafons  or  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  fall-  internal  to  the  external  part,  iis  the  contraction  gradually  — v— ^ 

ening  cramps  of  iron  into  ilones;  where,  if  there  hap-  proceeJs  the  contrary  way.     Thus,  when  a  volcanic 

pens  to  be  a  littU;  water  in  the  hole  into  which  the  lead  bomb,  for  inflante,  is  cooled  on  the  outfide,  its  parts 

ii>  poured,  the  latter  will  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  arc  confolidatcd  fo  that  the   internal  fluid  has  not  fuch 

fometimes  to  bum  them  feverely.     Terrible  accidents  an  eafy  paffage  through  it  as  is  nectflar)'.      In  confe- 

of  tl.is   kind  have  fometimes  happened  in  founderie?,  quence  of  this  il  makes  a  gicater  ed'ort,  which  is  Hill 

when  large  quintities  of  melted  metal  have  been  piured  farther  augmented  by  the  cooling  and  contrailion  of 

into  wet  moulds,      in  thefe  cafes,  the  fuililcn  expanfion  the  internal  parts  fqiieezing  the  fluid  out  from  among 

of  the  cqiieous   fleam   has   thrown   out  the  mcttil  with  themfelvcs,  and  forcing  it  to   recoil  upon   that   in  the 

violence  ;  and  if  any  decompolition  has  taken  place  at  centre,  as  well  as  to  exert  itfelf  againft   the  external 

the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  into  au  part ;  from  which  united  operation  the  cficft  already 

aerial  vapour,  the  explofion  mull  be  llill  greater.  mentioned  at  ia'.l  lakes  place.     This  explanation,  how- 

inT      To  this  lad  kind  of  explofion   we   mud  refer  that  ever,  does  not  hold  with  refpeCt  to  electrical  globes, 

j-!r  which  takes  place  on   pouring  cold  water  into  boiling  glafs-tears,  or  iil-annealed  glafs :   but  in   order  to  ac- 

'■•'oor  burning  oil  or  tallow.      Here  the  cafe  is  much  the  commodate  it  to  all  thefe,  we  have  only  to  remember, 

fame  whether  we  pour  the  oil  on   the  watei,  or  the  that  fire,  and  the  eleflric  fluid  adting  from  a  centre 

water  on  the  oil.     In  the  former  cafe,  the  water  which  to  a  circumference,  are  not  in  the  Icall  ditterent ;   fo 

lies  at  the  bottom  is  rarefied  into  fleam  and  explodes;  that  from  whatever  caufe  the  cle£lric   matter  is  dilpo- 

in  the  latter,  it  finks  down  through  the  oil  by  its  fupe-  led  to  aC\  in  this  manner,  the   fame  eff^cct  will  follow,. 


riur  fpecific  gravity,  and  explodes  as  it  paflcs  along.    Jn 


an  explofion  will  take  place  if  the  fubllance  does 


t6 


■  S 

ular 
'  enome- 


tither   cafe,  however,    the  quantity   of  aqueous   fluid  not  alford  an    equally    ready   pafl^ige   through   all   its 

mull  be  but  fmall  in   proportion  to  that  of  the  oil:  a  parts,  and  that  whether  any  Icnfible  heat  is  felt  in  it 

very  great  quantity  would  put  out  the  tiame.or  dellroy  or  not.  ,^ 

the  heat,  in  whatever  v.zy  we  ppplied  it.  The  only  other  kind  of  explofion  we  h.ive  to  take  lixpli.fionof 

T»       Another  kind  of  exploiion  is  that  which  takes  place  notice  of  is  that  produced  by  inflammable  and  deplilo- "'''^'"• 

*>•  io  folid  fubftances,  where  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  cither  gilticated   air,  when   mixed  together  and   fet  on  '"'e- T."* uf  ^'V 

aqueous  er  aerial  vapours  to  be  concerned.     The  moll  Ihis    differs   from   any   of  thofe  hitherto  confidered,  tic'atcd  air. 

rtmarkuble  of  thefe  arc   the  'Mlranic  bombs  mentioned  btcaufe   in   reality  there    is  an    abfolute    condenfatioa 

by  Sir  V\  illiam  Hamilton  in  the  great  eruption  of  Ve-  rather  than    an   expanfion    throughout   the   whole  of 

fuvius  in  1779.     Thev  were  la-ge  pieces  of  lava  whicb  the   operation;  and   could  the  aits  be   made  to   take. 

bunl  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they  fell  to  the  ground  ;  fire  throughout  their  whole  fubftance  ablolutcly  at  the 

but  he  doe.s  not  inform  fs  whether  their  burlling  was  fame  inllant,  there  would  be  no  explofion,  .but  only  a 

attended  \vi;h  aiy  great  violence  or  not.   Indeed,  amidll  fudden  prodiiilion  of  heat.     From  this  caufe  alfo  is 

Ijih  iccnts  of  horror,  and  the  continual  tremendnns  derived  a  very  fiugilar  phenomenon  taken  notice  of  by 

fxpluiions  of  the  volcano,  fmaller  phenomena  of  this  Dr  Priellley  in  his  late  experiments  on  that  fubje6t,  re-         18 

kind  would  probably  be  overlooked.     Other  examples  coided   in   the   Phil.  Tranf.      Having    inclofed   feveral^l"^"'^ 

aie  the  G'iy<s!-7'fr;r/,  of  which  an  account  isgiveii'un-  quantities  of  infliminable  and  dephlogift.icatcd  air  in  a''  '"°i"(- 

der  that  article ;  the  burrting  of  eleClricsl  globes,  when  copper   veflel,   firing  them   afterwards   by  the  eledric  y.-i  I>y  lir 

j'Ut   in   motion;    of- other  glafsveliels  fpontaneoufly,  fparks,  he   found  that   the  force  of  the  explofion  was  I'ricftlcy. . 

•iid  feeinin):ly  without  any  caufe;  and  lallly,  the  buril-  dire<?led  more  towards  one  part  of  the  veflel  than  ano- 

Mig  of  large   call-met;il  vi  ifels  in  the  aCt  of  cooling,  ther  ;  leaft  on  that  part  where  the  ele£lrical  difcharge 

Thefe  are  afl  fo  fimilar  to  one  another,  that  it  is  pro-  was  made,  and  moll  upon  that  which  was  farthcfl  from 

bab'e  tl.cy  depend  on  one  general  caulc.      All  of  them  it.      This  inequality  was  very  conliderable ;  infomuch 

agree  in  this  refpefl,  that  the  extreme  parts  of  tlicm  that  he  could  not  repeat  his  experiments  any  number 

are  conliderably  cooled,  while  the  initnial  remain  very  of  times  without  injuring  the  veflel  in  that  part  which 

hot.     Thus,  in  the  volcanic  boiiibs,  the  current  of  air,  was  fartheft  from  the  difcharge.     The  leafon  he  gives 

formed  by  their  fwift  pifiage  llirougli  it  in  falling,  ne-  for  this  is,   that  the  mixture  was  not  fired  at  the  fame 

ceflarily  carries  off"  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the  inllant,  but  firft   at   the  place  where  the  difcharge  \SZ3 

parts  which  are   in  contaft   with  it,  while  the   reft  are  made.      This  firft  explofion   would   have  aCted  equally 

fcarce  at    all  cooled.      The  glafs-tears  are  artificially  upon  all  parts  of  the   veflel,  had   it   not  been   for  the 

cooled  on  the  outfide  by  dropping  them  upon  water;  intervention  of  the  air.      By  the   firft  momentary  ex- 

and  in  confcqiience  of  this,  their  explofion  is  probably  plofion,   however,  the  air  in   the   farthell   part  of  the 

more  violent  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  of  veflel  was  condeiifed,  fo  that   the   next  explofion  was 

the  volcanic  boir.lrj.     Glafs.vtflels  only  burll   fponta-  made  flronger,  while   the   copper   in   the   fore-part  of 

ueoufly  when  they  have  not  been  well  annealed  ;  and  the  veflel  had   the  whole   of  this  ftrong  explofion   to 

we  know  that  this  b-td  annealing  cor.fills  only  in-ap-  refill,   the  hinder  part  being   but  little  concerned,  as 

plying  cold  too  fuddcniy  to  the  outfide.     Something  the  air  in  it  was  condenfed  and  reduced  almoft  to  a  va- 

like  this  probably  takes  place  when  call-iron  velTels  ex-  cuum. 

plode  ;  and  we  are  certain  it  does  f)   with  cleArlcal         Though  the  phenomena  of  cxplofions  are  fometimes  Uffs  to 

globes,  for  ihtfc  laft  are  not  apt  to     urft  if  they  have  very  deitruftive,   they  are  llkewife  of  confiderable  ufewhchcx- 

been  well  annealed.     In  all  cafes,  therefore,  there  is  a  in  life,  bv  removing  obftacles  which  could  fcarcely  be!*' "'"""  ""^ ' 

remarkable  contraction  of  the  outward  furface  by  the  got  the  better  of  by  any   mechanical  power  whatever. ^'P'"'^' 

cold,  while  the  internal  parts  remain  as  much  expand-  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  blowing  up  of  rock.,  the 

ed  as  ever.     In  this  cafe  tiicie  xu.i  be  a  co:u:nual  cf-  feparating  ot  lloaes  in  quarries,  and  other  purpoles  .o£ 

that. 
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rx(.l.riin.  tliat   kinJ.     Tlic  dtftnidlion  occafioned  by  tliem  in     tlc^lrical  cxplofions   thcmfclvts   are  moft   remarkable, 

machines  foinied  upon  the  prin 


limts  of  war,  aiiJ  the 

ciplc  ofexplolion  fur  the  dcllriiaion  of  the  human  race, 
are  well  known  ;  and  if  we  cannot  call  thefe  ufcful,  we 
nuill  allow  them  at  Icatl  to  be  neccfiary  evils.  For  the 
produftion  of  ixplofions,  gunpowder  is  the  only  fub- 
(lance  that  has  yet  been  found  to  anfwer;  nevertheltfs, 
to I'lireifeilr  js  jts  ufe  is  attended  with  conliderablc  expence,  feveral 
theufeof    gt^^^pi,  have  been   made  to    tind  out  a  cheap  fublli- 


10 


dcr. 


though  not  in  the  uncommon  way  jnlt  mentioned; 
but  It  13  ccttaifi,  that  the  influence  of  a  (lalh  of  light- 
ning is  diffufed  for  a  great  way  round  the  place  where 
the  explofion  happens,  producing  many  very  perceptible 
changes  both  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  llie  fame  with  iudcK. 
See  Algebra. 

Exponent  is  alfo  ufed  In  arithmetic,   in  the  fame 


EipOQCOt 

II 
Eipolio|. 


ttite  for  it.      One  of  the  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  was  fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 

by  mixing   fmall  quantities  of  water  inclofed  in  little  EXPORTATION,  the  (liipping  and  carr)'!ng  out 

bladders  or  fomc  ealily  dellruilible  vehicles  along  with  of  the  kingdom  wares  and  commodities  for  other  coun- 

a  charge  of  powder.    By  this  contrivance  it  was  hoped,  tries.    See  the  articles  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Ship- 

that  the  water  being  converted  into  vapour  when  the  ping. 

powder  was  inflamed,  would  augment  the  force  of  the  EXPOSING,  the  aft  of  felting  a  tiling  to  public 

explofion  :  but  inllead  of  this,  it  was  found  greatly  to  view.     In  the  Romiih  church,  the  facramcnt  is  faid  to 

diminini   it.      The  reafon   was  evident,  viz.  that  the  be  txpo/al  \vh(n  it  is  (hown  in  public  uncovered  on  fe- 

conveifion  of  the  water  into  fleam  required  fo  much  of  ftival  days,  and  during  the  time  of  plenary  indulgences 


the  latent  heat  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder,  that  enough 
was  not  left  to  give  the  neceflary  expanfion  to  the  ae- 
rial fluid  produced.  A  mixture  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogitUcated  air  has  alfo  been  tried  ;  but  the  ex- 
plofion here   has  always  been    found   too   weak.     In 


Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude:  thus 
we  fay.  It  is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  clipped 
money.  Such  a  houfe  (lands  very  high,  and  has  a  de- 
licious profpeCl;  but  it  isespofed  to  all  the  four  wind?. 
Such  a  city  being  on  the  fiontiers,  and  not  fortified. 


and  ekc' 
tiic  iluid. 


mines,  indeed,  very  terrible  effects  are  produced  by  fuch  is  expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces, 

a  mixture,   but   in  thefe   the  quantity  is  immenfe  ;  fo  Expos:ng  of  Cbihlren,  a  barbarous  cullom  praftiled 

that  the  comparative  weaknefs  of  the  mixture  cannot  by  moft  of  the  ancients  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 

be  difcovered.      Eleftricity  therefore  feems  to  be  the  had  an  exprefs   law   to   the   contraiy,  whereby  it  was 

onlv  lefource  we  have  ;  except  by  adding  ingiedients  made  capital  to  expofe  children  ;  ordaining  at  the  fame 

to  gunpowder  which  may  increafe  the  ftrength   of  it.  time,   that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  condition   to  educate 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt   indeed  that  the  eleftric  fluid  them  fhould 'bring  them  to  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to 

is  pofTclfed  of  fufficlcnt  flrenglh  to  perform  every  thing  be  brought   up  at  the  public   expence.  _  Among  the 

we  could  defire  ;  and  eleftricians  have  fuppofed,  per-  other  Greeks,   when  a  child  was  born,   it  was  laid  on 

haps  juflly  enou"-h,  that  a  cannon  charged  with  water  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  father  defigncd  to  educate  his 

mi-'ht,  by  means  of  cletlricity,  become  more  danger-  child,  he  immediately  took  it  up  ;   but  if  he  forbore  to 

ous  than  one  charged  with  gunpowder  :   but  this  fluid  do  this,  the  child  was  carried  away  and  expofed.    The 

is  fo  exceedingly  capricious,  fo  imperceptible  and  un-  Lacedemonians   indeed   had   a  different  cullom  :    for 

manageable,  that  the  ufe  of  it  cannot  as  yet  be  thought  with  them  all   new-born  children  were  brought  before 

praClicable,  nor  in  all  probability  ever  will  be  fo.  certain  triers,  who  were  fome  of  the  gravell  men    in 

The  cReds  of  explofions,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a  their  own  tribe,  by  whom  the  infants  were  carefully 

TupVfions    confiderable  dillance,  by  reafon  of  the  concufTions  they  viewed;  and   if  they   were   found  lully   and  well-fa- 

«n  the  at-     „\y^  ^^y  [Jig  atmofphere  ;  for,  as  has  been  already  hint-  vcured,  they  gave   ciders  for  their  education,   and  al- 

ovlihcre     j,]^  aH  of  tlitm   aft  upon  the  almofpherical  fluid  with  lotted  a  certain   proportion  of  land   for  their  mainte- 

the  verv  fame  force  they  exert  upon   terreftrial  fub-  nance  ;  but  if  weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them 

llances  fubjeflcd  to  their  aftion.     Sir  William  Hamil-  to  be  call  into  a  deep  cavern    in  the   earth,   near  the 

ton  relates,  that  at  the  cxplofions  of  Vefuvius  in  1767,  mountain   Taygetus,   as  thinking   it    neither   for  the 

the  doors  and  windows  of  the   houfes  at  Naples  flew'  good  of  the  children  themfelves  nor  for  the  public  in- 

cpen  if  unbolted,  and  one  door  was  buril  open  though  tereft,  that   defedlive  children  fliould   be  brought  up. 

it  had  been  locked.     A  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  Many  perfons  expofed  their  children  only  bccaufe  they 

being  put  into  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  city,  and  fet  on  were  not  in  a  condition   to   educate  them,  having  no 

lire,  dcllroyed  part   of  the  wall,   and  broke  down  one  intention  that  they  fliould  periib.      It  was  the  unhappy 

of  the  spates.     The  blowing  up  of  powder-magazines  fate  of  daughters  efpecially  to  be  thus  treated,  as  le- 

or  powder-mills  will  deft.roy  buildings  and  kill  people,  quiring  more  charges  to  educate  andfettli  them  in  the 

though  certainly  without  the  reach  of  the  flame,  and  world  than  fons. 

untouched  by  any  part  of  the  Ihattered  magazine  or  The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the 
mill.  But  the  moft  curious  efleft  is,  that  they  eledri-  children  they  expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
fy  the  air  and  even  glafs-windows  at  a  confiderable  di-  they  might  afterwards  difcover  them,  if  Providence 
liance.  This  is  always  obfervable  iu  firing  the  guns  of  tooli  caic  fur  their  falcty.  Another  dcfign  in  adorn- 
the  Tcwer  at  London  :  and  fome  years  ago,  after  an  ing  thefe  infants  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found 
explofion  of  fome  powder-mills  in  the  neghbourhood  them  to  nourifli  and  educate  them,  if  alive;  or  to-give 
of  that  city,  a  great  number  of  people  were  alarmed  them  human  burial  if  dead.  The  places  where  it  was 
hya  ratttling  and  breaking  of  their  china-ware;  vihich  ufual  to  expofe  children  were  fuch  as  people  frequent- 
by  the  vulgar  was  taken  for  a  fupernatural  phenorae-  ed  moft.  This  was  done  in  order  that  they  might  be 
non,  but  undoubtedly  was  owing  to  fome  commotion  found,  and  taken  up  by  companionate  pcrions  who 
in  the  eledlrical  fluid  from  the  violent  conculTion  of  the  were  in  circumftances  to  beat  the  c.xpence  of  their 
atracfpherc.     In  this  rcfpect,  however,  the  cfieCts  of  education.     With   this  intention  the   Egyptians  and 
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ioii  Romans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers,  anJ  the  Greeks  the 
highways. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  fitting  a 
""  thing  open  to  pubhc  view.     See  Exposisc. 

Exposition,  in  a  literary  fenff,  the  explaining  an 
author,  paflage,  writing,  or  the  like,  and  fetling  their 
meaning  in  an  obvious  and  clear  light. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  fome 
writers  have  given  to  a  leffer  kind  of  dictionaries  or 
vocabularies,  ferving  to  expound  or  explain  the  meaning 
of  thi:  obfoure  or  dilBcuit  words  of  a  language.  It  is  alfo 
uftd  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and  para- 
phrafe. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  warm  addrefs 
to  a  pcrfon  who  has  done  another  fome  injury,  repre- 
fcnting  the  wrong  in  the  ftrongell  terms,  and  demand- 
ing redrtfs. 

EXPOSURE,  in  gardening,  the  fituation  of  a  gar- 
den wall,  or  the  like,  with  refpcft  to  the  points  of  the 
compafp,  as  fouth  or  eaft.     See  Gardening. 

Ex-pojl-faao,  in  law,  denotes  fomcthing  done  after 
another  thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  tftatc 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex-poJl-faSo,  that 
was  not  fo  at  (iril  by  ileAion,  &c. 

EXPRESSED  OILS,  in  chemiftiy,  fuch  oils  as  are 
obtained  from  bodies  only  by  prefTing.      See  Oil. 

EXPRESSION,  in  rhetoric,  the  elocution,  dic- 
tion,or  choice  of  words  in  a  difcourfe.  See  Language, 
Oratory,  and  Poetrt. 

Expression,  in  mufic.     See  Composition. 

ExpKKSsioN,  in  painting,  a  natural  and  lively  re- 
prefeiitation  of  the  fubject,  or  of  the  fcveral  objects  in- 
tended to  be  (hown. 

The  cxprtfiion  confiiU  chiefly  in  rcprefenting  the 
human  body  and  all  its  parts,  in  the  action  fuitable  to 
it:  in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  feveral  pafiions  pro- 
per to  the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions  they  im- 
prefs  on  the  external  parts.     See  Painting. 

JUxpRssuoN  Theatrical.  See  Declamation,  ar- 
ticle iv. 

EXPRESSION,  in  medicine,  chemiftry,  Sic.  the 
aft  of  expveffiiig  or*  cxt  I  acting  the  juices  or  oils  of 
plants,  fruits,  or  other  matters,  by  fqueczing,  wring- 
ing, or  prclTing  them  in  a  prcfs.  After  having  kt  the 
herbs  infufe  a  due  time,  their  juice  mull  be  drawn  by 
exprefhon  in  a  linen  cloth  or  by  a  prefs. 

EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a(ft  of  vio- 
lently driving  a  perfon  out  of  any  city,  focicty,  Uc. 

Expulsion,  in  medicine,  the  aCt  wlieieby  any  thing 
is  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  :  thus 
we  fav,  the  expullion  of  iha  fetus  in  delivery. 

EXSICCATION,  (formed  of  «  ■M<l/iaus,  "  dry,") 
in  chcmillry,  &c.  the  aC\  of  drying  up  or  evaporating 
the  moifture  of  a  thing. 

EXSPI  RATION,  in  phyfic,  that  part  of  rtfpira- 
tion  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  or  driven  out  of  the 
lungs.     See  Anatomy,  n'  1 18.  and  Respiration. 

EXSUDATION,  or  Exudation  ihe  act  of  fweal- 
ing  out.  In  which  manner,  gums,  balfamr,  &.c.  are  ufu- 
ally  produced  from  trees. 

J:XTAN T,  fomcthing  that  dill  fubfifts,  or  is  in  be- 
ing. It  is  but  part  of  the  hiftcry  of  Livy,  of  the 
writings  of  Cicero,  Cxfat,  &c.  that  are  extant,  the  reft 
arc  lolt.  Wc  have  nothing  tiitti.t  of  Socrates,  though 
Lc  wrote  a  great  deal. 
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EXTASY,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends  the  function     Ejtify 
of  the  feiifes,  by  the   intenfe  contemplation  of  lome  II 

extraordinary  or  fupernatural  object.  Extnrf'on. 

Extasv,  in  medicine,  a  fpecies  of  catelepfy,  when         '        1 
a  pcrfon  jicrfeitly  remembers,   after  the  pTiroxyfn  is 
over,  the  ideas  he  conceived  during  the  time  it  Jailed. 

EXTENSION,  in  philofophy,  one  of  t!i;  cammon 
and  effential  properties  of  body  ;  or  that  hy  which  it 
pofreflcs  or  takes  up  fome  part  of  univerfal  fpacc,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  that  body.  See  METAPiivsics, 
m  56. 

EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  fcveral 
mufcles,  from  their  extending  or  (tretching  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong.  See  Anatomy,  TnUe  of  the 
Mufcles. 

EXTENT,  in  law,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe.  Some- 
limes  it  lignifics  a  writ  or  command  to  the  fheriff  for 
the  valuing  of  landi  or  tenements;  and  fometimes  the 
act  of  the  Iheriff,  or  other  commiflioner,  upon  this  writ. 

Old  and  New  Extent,  in  Scots  law.  See  L.tw, 
N^  clxvi.  6. 

EXTENUATION,  the  aa  of  diminifning  or  lef- 
fening  the  bulk  or  fubllance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  of 
the  human  body.  Fevers,  agues,  long  abiiinences,  5cc. 
occafion  great  extenuations  or  emaciations. 

Extenuation,  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofite 
to  the  hyperbole.     The  Greeks  call  it  *■■;' :«c. 

EXTERIOR,  or  External.     Sec  External. 

EXTERMINATION,  in  general,  the  extirpating 
or  deftroying  fomething. 

Extermination,  or  Exterminating,  in  algebra, 
is  ufed  for  taking  away.  Thus  algcbraills  fpeak  of  ex- 
tirminating  furds,  fradtions,  and  unknown  quantities  out 
cf  equations.  See  Maclaur.  Algtbr.  part  i.  chap.  12. 
where  we  have  fome  gtneral  theorems  for  the  extermi- 
nating unknown  quantities  in  given  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  a  terra  of  relation  applied  to  the 
fiirface  or  oiitfide  of  a  body,  or  that  part  wliich  ap- 
pears or  prefents  itfclf  to  the  eye,  touch,  &c.  in  con- 
tradillindtion  to  internal. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignlfy  any  thing  that  is 
without  fide  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  himftlf,  par- 
ticularly in  his  mind  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  lay,  external 
objects,  &c. 

EXTINCTION,  in  general,  denotes  the  putting 
out  or  dellroyi!ig  fomething,  as  a  fire  or  flame.  See 
ELslingw/hlng  of  FiRF. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  is  a  confolidatioa 
or  union,  as  where  one  has  due  to  him  a  yiarly  rent 
out  of  landf,  and  afterwards  purchafes  the  laads  out  of 
which  the  rent  ariles  ;  in  this  cafe,  both  the  property 
and  the  rent  being  united  in  oae  poiTefibr,  the  rent  is. 
faid  to  be  extinguiihed. 

EXTIRPATION,(foimed  o£ ex  and  flirts,  "root") 
the  act  of  pulliug  up  or  dtRroying  a  thing  to  the  very 
roots.  Among  the  prayers  of  the  Romiih  jubilee, 
there  is  one  for  the  extirpation  of  liciefy. 

Extirpation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  fuigery,  for  cutting^ 
off  any  part  cntin:lv  ;  as  a  wen,  &c.  or  the  eating  it 
away,  as  a  wart,  i^c.  by  corrolive  medicines. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  p^ifon  who  drewr 
prcfages  from  viewing  the  intrails  of  animals  ofHred  ia 
facrilice. 

EXTORTION,  in  law,  is  an  illegsl  manner  of 
wreiling  any  thing  from  n  man,  eitlier  "by  force,  mc- 
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natt,  or  aulliority.  It  is  alfo  tlic  cxaftion  of  unlaw- 
ful iifury,  winning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking 
more  than  ii  due  under  pretence  of  right,  as  cxceffive 
tolls  in  millers,  &c. 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  puniniable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment ;  and  the  llvitute  of  3  Eliz.  1 .  c.  3c. 
has  cnafted,  that  officers  of  jullice  guilty  of  extortion 
for  the  expedition  of  bufinefs,  &c.  (liall  render  to  the 
party  treble  value.  There  are  likewife  divers  other 
ftatutes  for  punidiing  extortions  of  (herlffs,  bailiffs, 
goalers,  cleiks  of  the  afllze  and  of  the  peace,  attornies, 
folicitois,  &c. 

EXTRACT,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  fohition  of  the  pu- 
rer parts  of  a  mixed  body  infpiffated,  by  dilHlIatiou  or 
evaporation,  nearly  to  the  conliilcnce  ot  hoiicy. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  fomething  co- 
pied nr  coliecled  from  a  book  or  paper. 

EXTRACTION,  in  chemillry  and  pharmacy,  the 
operation  by  which  eflences,  tinftures,  &c.  are  drawn 
from  natural  bodies.      See  Extract. 

Extraction-,  in  furgery,  is  the  drawing  any  fo- 
reign matter  out  of  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  by  the 
help  of  inftruments.     See  Surgery. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the  ftock  or  fa- 
mily from  which  a  perfou  is  defcended.  See  De- 
scent. 

ExTR.fc-Tiox  of  Roots,  In  algebra  and  arithmetic,  the 
methods  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers  or  quan- 
tities.    See  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic 

EXTRACTOR,  in  midwifery,  an  inllrument  or 
forceps  for  extrafting  children  by  the  head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  fomething  done  out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As  when 
judgment  is  given  in  a  caiife,  or  cafe,  not  depending 
in  that  court  where  fuch  iudgment  is  given,  or  where- 
in the  judge  has  no  jurifdiftion. 

EXTR  SORDINARII,  amongft  the  Romans,  was 
a  body  of  men  confifting  of  a  third  part  of  the  foreign 
horfe  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  forces  borrowed  fiom  the  confederate 
ftates  with  great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any 
defign  that  they  might  polTibly  entertain  againft  the 
natural  forces.  A  moie  choice  body  of  men  were 
drawn  from  among  the  extraordinarii  under  the  name 
oi  alleU}.      See  AiiLECTT. 

EXTRAORDINARY,  fomething  out  of  the  com- 
mon courfe. 

ExTRAOKDiNARr  Couriers,  are  thofe  fent  exprcfs  on 
fume  urgent  occafion. 

ExTRAORDiNAxr  ylmbajjhdor,  or  envoy.  Is  fuch  a  one 
as  is  fcnt  to  treat  or  negociate  fome  fpecialand  impor- 
tant affair,  as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  &c. 
or  even  on  occafion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c. 

A  gazette,  journal,  or  other  news-paper  cxtra<n-di- 
nary,  is  that  publilhed  after  fome  great  and  notable 
event,  containing  the  detail  or  particulars  thereof, 
which  are  not  found  in  the  ordinary  papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decretal  epillles 
which  were  publidied  after  the  Clementines. 

They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  at  firll  they  were  not 
digcllcd  or  ranged  with  the  other  papal  conllitutions, 
but  fecmcd  to  be  as  it  were,  detatlied  from  the  ca- 
non law.      riiey  continued  to  be  called  by  the  fame 
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name  when  they  were  afterwards  inferled  in  the'body 
of  the  canon  law.  The  firft  cxtravagaiites  are  thofe 
of  John  XXII.  fucceffor  of  Clement  V.  The  lad  col- 
leftion  was  brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was 
called  the  comn:on  extrwDHganles,  notwithlland-ing  tliat 
they  were  llkewife  incorporated  with  the  rell  trf  the 
canon  law. 

EXTRAVASATION,  In  contufions,  fiffures,  de- 
prefllons,  fraClures,  and  other  accidents  of  tlie  cranium, 
is  when  one  or  more  of  the  blood-veffcls,  that  are  dif- 
tributed  in  the  dura  mater,  is  broke  or  divided,  where- 
by there  is  fuch  a  difcharge  of  blood  as  greatly  op- 
[ircffes  the  brain,  and  difturbs  Its  office  ;  frequently 
biinging  on  violent  pains  and  other  mifchiefs  ;  and  at 
length  death  itfelf,  unlefc  the  patient  is  timely  relieved. 
See  Surgery  and  Medicine. 

EXTREME,  is  applied  to  the  laft  and  outermoll 
part  of  any  thing  ;  or  that  which  finlllies  and  termi» 
nates  it  on  that  fide. 

Extremes,  In  logic,  denote  the  two  extreme  terms 
of  the  conclufion  of  afyllogifm;  viz.  the  predicate  and 
fubjeft.  They  are  called  extrimes,  from  their  relation 
to  another  term,  which  Is  a  medium  or  mean  between 
them.  The  predicate,  as  being  llkewife  had  in  the 
firft  propofition^,  is  called  the  majiis  ex/remij/n,  greater 
extreme  ;  and  the  fubjcCl,  as  being  put  in  the  fecond 
or  minor  propofitlon,  is  called  the  minus  exiremum,  lef- 
fer  extreme.  Thus,  in  the  fyllogifm,  man  is  an  ani- 
mal ;  Peter  Is  a  m.an,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal  ; 
the  word  animal  Is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  lefs 
extreme,  and  the  man  the  medium.    See  Syllogism. 

Extreme  anil  mean  proportion,  in  geometry,  is  when 
a  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  great- 
er fegment,  as  that  fegment  is  to  the  other  :  Or,  as 
Euclid  expreffeth  It,  when  the  line  is  fo  divided,  that 
the  reftangle  under  the  whole  line,  and  the  leffer  feg- 
ment, is  equal  to  the  fquar'e  of  the  greater  fegment. 

E.\TRfME  Undion.      See  UnctiOn. 

EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  painting,  is  ufed 
for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  fliould  be  drawn 
with  more  nicety  and  txactnefs,  or  more  terminated 
than  other  parts  ;  and  thus  help  to  render  the  aciioa 
more  exprefllve. 

EXTRINSIC  among  metaphyficlans,  is  taken  in 
various  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignlfies  a  thing's  r.ot  be- 
longing to  the  cfTence  of  another;  in  which  fenfe,  the 
efhcient  caufe  and  end  of  a  tiring  are  fald  to  be  cxtrln- 
fic.  Sometimes  it  fignlfies  a  thing's  not  being  contain- 
ed within  the  capacity  of  another  ;  in  which  fenfe, 
thofe  caufes  are  called  extrinlic  which  introduce  fome- 
thing into  a  fubjeft  from  wilhout,  as  when  a  fire  intro- 
duces heat.  Sometimes  it  fiirnifics  a  thing  added  or 
applied  to  another ;  in  which  Icnfe  accidents  and  ad- 
h;;rents  are  fald  to  be  extrlnfic  to  the  fubjects  to  which 
they  adhere.  Sometimes  the  vluon  is  laid  to  be  ex- 
trlnfic from  fome  form  which  does  not  exltl  in  that 
thing,  but  is  adjacent  to  It,  or  by  fome  means  or  other 
v/ithout  it. 

EXTUBEllANCE.S,  in  medicine,  are  fwellings  or 
rifings  up  in  the  tlcih  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUBERANCE,  (compomided  of  ex  and  uhr 
"  plentiful  ;'  )  in  rhetoric,  a  redundancy.  See  Reuun- 
DANCE  :!ikI  Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION.     See  Exsubation. 

EXVERRiE, 


Extra  vafe. 

linn 
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EXVERR^,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  brufli  ufed  in 
cleanfing  houfea  out  of  which  a  dead  perfon  had  been 
carried. 

EXULCERATION,  in  medicine,  theaftofcau- 
fing  or  producing  ulcers.  Thus,  arfenic  exulcerates  the 
intellines  ;  corroGve  humours  exulcerate  the  fliin. 

ExuLCERATioN  IS  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer 
itfelf ;  but  more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  eroGons 
which  wear  away  the  fubftance,  and  form  ulcers. 

EXUVfjE,  among  naturalifts,  denote  the  caft-off 
parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the  (liins  of  ferpents, 
caterpillars,  and  other  infeits. 

Exvvr.t;  is  alio  ufed  for  fome  fliells  and  other  ma- 
rine bodies,  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  dcpofited  there  at  the 
deluge,  as  being  the  real  fpoils  of  once  living  creatures. 
See  Shell,  Fossilf,  and  Deluge. 

EY,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with  infula  "  an 
ifland  ;"  from  which  comes  eyel,  a  fmall  ifland  or  iflet, 
vulgarly  called  cyght. 

EVCK.     See  Bruges  (John  of) 

EYE,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n^  142. 

A  newborn  child  Ihall  be  obferved,  perhaps,  never 
to  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  objcft,  but  continu;J- 
ly  changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  before  them,  the  child  will  not  wink.  Hence 
fome  have  thought,  that  new  born  infants  have  no 
light :  but  this  is  a  miftake  ;  and  the  true  reafon  why 
their  eyes  are  in  perpetual  motion  is,  that  they  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of  examining  one  thing  at 
once  with  their  eyes  :  their  not  winking  at  the  ap- 
proach of '.he  h.ind,  arifes  from  their  want  of  experience 
how  eafily  their  eyes  may  be  hurt  ;  but  in  a  few  days 
they  get  the  habit  of  winking,  fo  that  afterwards  their 
eyes  do  it  fpontaneoudy  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold, 
filver,  or  glafs,  and  are  ftained  fo  as  to  referable  the 
natural  eye.  They  mull,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be 
taken  out  and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in 
the  morning.  If  no  more  of  a  difeafed  eye  is  removed 
than  what  is  preternaturally  projefted,  or  if  enough 
is  left  to  preferve  the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial 
eye  will  have  a  little  motion  from  the  mufcles  that  re- 
main. If  the  eye  does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  in- 
flames the  other  eye  ;  in  which  cafe  lay  it  afide,  until 
one  can  be  had  that  fits  better. 

Bull's  Eve,  in  aftronomy.     See  Aldebaran. 

Ere  of  a  Block,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of  the 
rope-ftrop  which  is  fattened  to  fome  neceflary  place  in 
the  Ihip  :  the  drop  is  a  fort  of  wreath  or  rope  formed 
into  a  ring,  and  fixed  round  the  block  for  the  double 
convenience  of  llrengthening  the  block  and  fallening 
it  in  any  place  where  it  is  wanted. 

Eye,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  fignifies  a  L'ttle 
bud  or  (hoot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  way  of  graft.  See 
Engrafting. 

ErF  of  a  Tree,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  flick,  and  from  which  the  fhoots  or  fprigs  pro- 
ceed.    See  Gemma. 

Eye,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  22  miles  from  Ipfwich  and 
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91  from  London.    It  may  be  called  an  i(l.md,  bccaufe       Bya 
it   is  furrounded  by  a  brook  near  the  borders  of  Nor-         II 
folk,  in  the  road  between  Ipfwich  and  Norwich.      It      ^^"' 
was  incorporated  by  king  John  ;  has  two  bailiffs,    10         "^ 
piincipalburgefFes,  24  common  council,  a  recorder,  and 
town-clerk.      It   is   a   mean-built   place,  with  narrow 
ftreets.     The  chief  manufacture  is  bone-lace  and  fpin- 
ning.      Here  is,  however,   a  large  handfome  church  ; 
and  near  it  are  the   ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient  caftlc 
and  nionaftery.     The  market  is  on  Saturday,    the  fair 
on   Whit-Monday.      It  has  only  lent  members  to  par- 
liament fince  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Ere-Bnghl.      Sec  Euphrasia. 

EYMOU TH,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  formerly  fortified  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Ber- 
wick, from  which  place  it  is  diilaiit  fix  miles  W.  Long. 
I.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  gave  title  of  baron  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  he  having  no  male  iffue, 
it  became  extinA  in  h.im. 

EITRAC,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia,  345  milts  in  length,  and  190  in  breadth  ;  of 
which  Bagdaii  is  the  capital. 

ErRAC  Agenn,  the  principal  province  of  Perfii,  an- 
ciently called  Parthia. 

EYRE,  or  Eire,  in  Iiw,  the  court  of  itinerant  ju- 
lliccs.     See  Assize. 

EYRIE,  in  falconry,  a  brood  or  nell,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  referring  chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and 
corruptions  of  the  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It  abound* 
with  fine  fentences  and  rich  comparifons,  and  difcovert 
a  good  deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters. 

E/.ekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jecho- 
niah,  and  began  his  prophefies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
captivity.  He  was  coteraporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  H.;  foretold 
many  events,  particularly  the  deftruclion  of  the  temple, 
the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Baby- 
lon to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land. 

EZION-gaber.     See  Asiongaber. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament ; 
comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus's  edift  for  their  return,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  fpecifics  the  nu.niber  of 
Jews  who  returned,  and  Cyrus's  proclamation  for  the 
rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  the  laying  it« 
foundation,  the  obllrudlion  it  met  with,  and  the  fi- 
nishing thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 

The  iUuftrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the 
reftorer  and  publidier  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.    Sec   Bible. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englifh  vcrfioB 
the  F'trjl  and  Second  Books  of  EfJras,  though  held  by 
fome,  particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical,  aie  thrown 
by  the  Englifh  church  into  the  number  of  apocryphal 
books,  being  only  extant  in  Greek. 
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THE  fourth  confonaiit,  and  fixth  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the 
digamma  or  double  gamma  of  the  jEllans,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  infcription  on  the  pedellal  of  the  Colof- 
fus  at  Delos  ;  and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the 
old  Hebrew  vau:  and  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in 
the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient 
one,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it  and  tranfmit- 
ted  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  n  flrong  exprefTum  of  the  breath,  and 
joining  at  the  fame  time  the  upper-teeth  and  under-lip. 
It  has  but  one  fort  of  found,  which  has  a  great  affinity 
with  V  and  ph,  tlie  latter  being  written  for  it  by  us  in 
all  Greek  words,  as //■%i/'/j,  &c.  though  the  Italians 
write  \tJilof'iJia. 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F,  J, 
inflead  of  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure 
in  their  alphabet.  Thus,  in  infcriptions  we  meet  with 
TERMINA.iir,  Dlil,  &c.  Lipfiusand  others  fay, 
that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who  introduced  the 
rife  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  j  '■  b"t  it-  did  not 
long  fubfill  after  his  death ;  for  Quintilian  obfervts, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  FA,  in  mufic,  is  the  fourth  note  in  rifing  in  this 
order  of  the  gamut,  iit,  re,  vn,  fa.  It  likewife  denotes 
one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  raufic,  deflined  for  the  bafs. 

F,  in  phyfical  prefcriptions  (lands  (or  Fiat,  or  "  Let 
it  be  done."     Thus/,  s.  n.  fxgminiifuit fetundum  artem. 
F  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  40;  accord- 
ing to  the  verfe, 

Snxta  quaterditios  ger'it  quit  di/Jat  ab  alpha. 
Aud  when  a  da(h  was  added  at  top,  thus  f,  it  figni- 
fied  forty  thoufand. 

F,  in  the  civil  hw.  Two  f 's  joined  together  thus,^ 
fignify  the  pandeQs.     See  Pandects. 

F,  in  criminal  law,   a  fligma  or  brand  put  upon  fe- 
lons with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  ;  by  (tat.  4H.  7.  c.  13. 
FABA,  in  botany.     SceViciA. 
FABAGO,  in  botany;  a  fpecies  of  bean-caper,  or 

ZvGOPHVLLUM. 

FABER,  in  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  Zeus. 

FABIAN  (Robert),  an  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  fheriff  in  the  year  1494;  was  a  perfon 
of  learning  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  a  good  poet,  and 
author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  intitled 
The  Concordaunce  nf  Stories,  in  two  volumes  folio,  be- 
ginning with  Brute,  and  ending  with  the  20th  of 
Henry  VII.  1504.  It  contains  feveral  curious  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  city  of  London,  not  elfcwhere  to 
be  found.  Stowe  calls  it  *'  a  painful  labour,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  realm."  We 
are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolfcy  caufed  as  many  copies 
of  this  book  as  he   could  procure  to  be  burntd,  be- 
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caufe  the  author  had  made  too  clear  a  dilcovery  of  the 
large  revenues  of  the  clergy.      Fabian  died  in   1  5  i  2. 

FABII,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who 
derived  their  name  irom  fala,  a  bean,  becaufc  fome  of 
their  anccllors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once 
fo  numerous  that  they  took  upon  .themfelves  to  wage 
a  war  againft  the  Veientes.  They  came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  Crcmera,  in  which  all  tlie  fami- 
ly, confilling  of  306  men,  were  totally  ilain,  year  op 
Rome  277.  There  only  remained  one  whofe  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arofe 
llie  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABIUS  (Maximus  RuUianus),  was  the  firft  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtained  the  furname  of  Mau'imus,  for  ief- 
fening  the  power  of  the  populace  at  tlecfions.  He 
was  mafter  of  horfe,  and  his  viftory  ovtrthe  Samnitcs 
in  that  capacity  nearly  coll  him  his  life,  becaufe  he 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  dic- 
tator. He  was  five  times  conful,  twice  diclator,  and 
once  cenfor.  He  triumphed  over  feven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himfelf 
illullrious  by  his  patriotifm. 

Fabius  (Ruilicus),  an  hiftorian  in  the  age  of  Clau- 
dius and  Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca;  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  pafTes  upon  his  ftyle,  make 
us  regret  the  lofs  of  his  compofitions. 

(^Fabius  (Maximus),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
from  a  dull  and  inaftive  childhood  was  raifed  to  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  ilate.  In  his  firil  confullliip  he 
obtained  a  vlftory  over  Liguria,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrafymenus  occafioned  his  eleftion  to  tlte  didator- 
fhip.  In  this  important  office  he  began  to  oppoie 
Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predeccffors,  but  he  continually  haraffed  his  army 
by  countermarches  and  ambufcades,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived the  furname  q(  Cunliatar,  or  Delayer.  Hannibal 
feet  him  word,  that  "  If  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as 
he  would  be  thought,  he  ouglit  to  come  into  the  plain 
and  give  him  battle."  But  Fabius  coldly  replied, 
"  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be 
thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight." 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Rouwn  ar- 
mies gave  olFence  to  fome  ;  and  Fabius  was  even  atcu- 
fed  of  cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  hi* 
firll  refolutions;  and  patiently  bore  to  ftc  his  mailer  of 
hoife  raifed  to  (liare  the  diftatorinl  dignity  with  him- 
felf, by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When  he  had 
laid  down  his  office  of  diitator,  his  fucceifors,  for  a 
while,  followed  his  plan  ;  but  the  raflinefs  of  Varro,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occafioned 
the  fatal  battle  of  Caniije.  Tarentiim  was  obliged  to 
furrenler  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannas  ;  and 
on  that  occafion  the  Carthaginian  enemy  obfervcd  that 
Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.     When   he  had 
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made  an  agr«meiit  with  Hannibal  fur  the  ranTom  of    the  earth,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  &C.     He 
th";   captives,   which    was   totally   dlfappruvel   by  the      died  at  Rome  in  1688. 

FAliRIANO  (Gentile  da),  painter  of  hillory,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  13^2,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Fiefole.  In  that  early  age  of  painting  he 
rendered  himfelf  very  famous,  and  was  employed  to  a- 
dorn  a  great  number  of  churches  and  palaces  at  llo- 
rence,  Urbino,  Siena,  Peiufia,  and  Rome,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  Vatican  ;  and  one  plfture  of  his,  lepre- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Jofeph, 
which  is  prefervcd  in  the  church  of . S.Maria  Maggiore, 
was  highly  commended  by  Michatl  Angelo.  By  or- 
der of  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice,  he  painted  t 
picture  in  the  great  council-chamber,  which  was  Con» 
fiicred  as  fo  extraordinary  a  performance,  that  his  em- 
ployers granted  him  a  penfion  for  life,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  higheft  honour  of  their  Hate,  which  was,  the 
piiviltge  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 
He  died  in  141 2. 

FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  ttrufture  or  con- 
(Iruftlon  of  any  thing  ;  but  particularly  of  buildings, 
as  a  church,  hall,  houfe,  &c.     See  Architecture. 

Fj^BRic-Lanth,  thofe  formerly  given  towards  re- 
building or  repairing  of  cathedrals  a.id  other  churches  ; 
for  anciently  almoft  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  pariih  church  where  he 
dwelt. 


_  Koman  fenate,  he  fold  all  his  cilates  to  pay  the  mo- 
ney, rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy.  The 
bold  propofals  of  yovmg  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the 
war  (rom  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rc;c6ted  by  Fabius  a« 
chimciical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  linder  Scipio, 
and  the  conquell  of  Carthage  by  mtafures  which  he 
treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  inlignatioii. 
He  died  in  the  looth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had 
been  five  times  conful,  and  twice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  Tlie  Romans  were  fo  fenlible  of  his  great 
merit  and  fcrvices,  that  the  expences  of  his  funeral 
Were  defrayed  from  the  public  treafury. —  His  fon  bore 
the  fame  name,  and  (bowed  himftlf  worthy  of  his  noble 
father's  virtues.  During  his  confuKhip  he  received  a 
Vidt  from  his  father  on  horfibaek  in  the  camp.  The 
fon  ordered  the  father  to  difmount  ;  and  the  old  man 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  fon,  and  faying,  *'  I 
wlilied  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
conful."  He  died  before  his  father,  and  Cunftator 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philofopher  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 

Fa«ios,  flyled  P'ldor,  a  Roman  general  and  hifto- 
rian.  He  firft  introduced  painting  at  Rome  ;  and  ha- 
ving caiifcd  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Health  to  be 
painted,  fome  authors  have  erroneoufly  reckoned  him 
a  painter.      He  died  about  216  B.  C. 

FABLE,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  ei- 
ther to  inlhucl  or  divert,  difguifed  under  the  allegory 
of  an  afiion,  &c. 

Fables  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  viorl.l  ;  and  have  continued  to  be 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  grcateft  fimpli- 
city,  but  in  the  mod  ;)ollte  ages  of  the  world.  Jo- 
iham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been  made  fince.  Na- 
than's fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity.  We 
find  jEfop  in  the  moft  dillant  ages  of  Greece  ;  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  common vi'calth,  we  read 
of  a  mutliiy  appeafed  by  tiie  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the  very  infancy 
cf  learning,  they  never  flouriflied  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height  ;  witnefs  Horace, 
Boileau,  and  Fontaine. 

Fa1)le  is  the  fincll  way  of  giving  coanfel,  and  moft 
univerfally  pleafing,  hecaufe  Itaft  (hocking  ;  for,  in  the 
reading  of  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he  is  direAing  hiinfclf, 
whilll  he  is  following  the  diftatcs  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  is  the  moft  un- 
plcafing  einumftance  in  advice.  Befides,  tlie  mind  is 
never  fo  much  ])l(.af'd  as  when  (he  exerts  hcrfelf  in  any 
aftion  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  abilities;  this 
natui.il  pride  of  the  foi.l  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
reading  of  fable. 

Fahle,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dra- 
matic poem  ;  and  is,  according  to  Ardtotle,  the  prin- 
cipal part,  and,  as  it  were,  tiic  foul  of  the  poem.  See 
PorTR V. 

I'ABRI  (Honorius),  a  laborious  Jefuit  born  in  the 
dioceft  of  Bcl'ay,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  his  (1<111  in 
philoliphy  and  the  mathematics,  and  by  writing  a 
great  niimber  of  books.     The   moft  curious  of  which 
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FABRICIUS  (C),  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  In 
his  firft  confiilfliip,  year  of  Rome  470,  obtained  feve- 
ral  vidlories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  was 
honou  ed  with  a  trininph.      The  riclies  which  were  ac- 
quired in  thofe  battles  were  iminenfe,  the  foldiers  were 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  conful,  and  the  treafury  was 
enriched  with   400  talents.      Two  years   after,   Fabri- 
cius  went  as  anibaflador  to  Pyrrhus,   and  refufcd  wicll 
contempt  prefents,  and  heard  with  indignation  offers, 
which  might  have   coirupted  the  fidelity  of  a  lefs  vir- 
tuous citizen.     Pyrrhus   had  occaTion   tj   admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Fabriclus  ;  but  his   aftonilbment  w-as 
more  powerfully  awakened  when  he  faw  him   make  i 
difcovery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  phyfician,  who 
pledged  hinilelf  to  the  Roman   general   for   a   fum  of 
money  to  polfon  his  royal  ma'ier.     To   this  greatnefs 
of  fijul  was  added   the  moft  confumniate  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  manners. 
Fabriclus  never  ufed  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A  fmall  falt- 
cellar,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  horn,  was  the  only  fil- 
vei  veffel  which  appeared  in  his  houfe.    This  contempt 
ofhixuiy  and  ufelcfs  ornaments  Fabrieius  wiflied  to  in- 
fpire  among  the  people  ;  and  during  his  cenforlhip  he 
baniflied  from  the  fenate  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had 
been  twice  conful  and  di<5lator,  becaufe  he  kept  in  his 
houfe   more   than   ten   [lound   weight    of  diver   plate. 
Such   were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pvrrhus, 
who  obferved  that  he  wiftied  rather  to  command  thofe 
that  hadn'.oiity,  than  poffifs  it  himfelf.      He  lived  and 
died  in  the  greateft  poverty.      His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  pcojile  were  obliged 
to  give  a  dowry   to  his  two  daughters  when  they  had 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity. 

Fabricios  (George),  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Chcnmitz  in  Mifnia,  in  1516  After  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, he  vifited  Italy  in  quality  of  a  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman;   and,  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiqui- 


trcat  of  geometry,  optics,  the  loadllone,  the  motion  of    ty  with  great  accuracy,  compared  thtm  with  their  dc- 
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fcriptions  '.:'.  Latin  writers.  The  refult  of  thcfe  obfer- 
vations  was  iiis  work  intitled  /^oma,  contuining  a  de- 
fcriptioii  CI  that  city.  He  afterwards  fettled  at  iVlife- 
num,  where  he  ccndufled  a  great  fchool  to  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1571.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  facred  Latin  poems,  wrote  fcven 
books  of  the  Annals  of  Mifnia,  three  of  the  Annals  of 
Mi'iffen,  and  Travels. 

Fabricius  (Jerom),  a  celebrated  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  1  6Lh  century  (^{wm^tmiA  A qmipcnclenk, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
cefFor  of  Fallopius.  He  chiefly  applied  hinifclf  to  fur- 
gery  and  analoiny,  viliich  he  piofeffed  at  Padua  for 
40  years  with  extraordinary  reputation.  The  repub- 
lic of  Venice  fettled  a  large  penlion  upon  him,  and  ho- 
noured him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  (latue.  He  died  in 
1603;  leaving  bthind  him  fcveral  works  which  are 
much  efteemcd. 

Fabricius  (John  Albert),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
and  laborious  men  of  his  aj;e,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in 
1668.  He  was  chofen  protelfor  of  eloquence  at  Ham- 
burgh  in  1699,  and  was  made  doftor  of  divinity  at 
Kiel.  His  works  are  numerous ;  and  he  died  at  Ham- 
burgh in  1736,  after  a  life  fpcnt  in  the  fevereft  literary 
application  to  coUetl  and  publilb  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  learning. 

Fabricius  (Vincent),  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613, 
was  a  good  poet,  a  great  orator,  an  able  phyfician, 
and  a  learned  civilian.  He  was  for  fome  time  coun- 
fellor  to  the  bifhop  of  Lubec,  and  afterward  burgo- 
mafter  and  fyndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic ;  from  whence 
he  was  13  times  fent  deputy  into  Poland,  where  he 
died  at  Warfaw  in  1657,  during  the  diet  of  that  king- 
dom. The  moll  complete  edituin  of  Fabricius':;  poems 
and  other  works  was  publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1685,  un- 
der the  dircttion  of  his  fon  Frederic  Fabricius. 

Fabricius  (Baron),  one  of  the  fined  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  and  known  to  the  public  by  his  letters  rela- 
ting to  the  tranfaclions  of  Charles  XIT.  of  Sweden 
during  his  refidence  in  the  Oltoman  empire,  was  de- 
fcendtd  from  a  good  family  in  Germany.  He  was 
taken  early  into  the  fervice  of  the  coutt  of  HoUlein  ; 
and  was  fent  in  a  public  characT;er  to  the  king  of  Swe- 
den whilil  he  was  at  Bender  ;  where  he  foon  acquired 
the  good  graces  of  that  prince.  He  accompanied  him 
in  his  exercifes  ;  gave  him  a  turn  for  reading  ;  and  it 
was  out  of  his  hand  Charks  fnaiched  Boileau's  fatires, 
when  he  tore  out  ihofe  that  reprefented  Alexander 
the  Great  as  a  madman.  Fabricius  was  alfo  in  favour 
with  Staniflaus,  and  with  our  king  George  L  whom 
he  accompanied  in  iiis  laft  jouriuy  to  Hanover,  and 
was  v.'ilh  him  when  he  died.  A  tranflation  of  his  let- 
ters was  publidied  in  London   1761. 

FABROT  (Charles  Hannibal),  one  of  the  moft 
celebrated  civilians  ot  his  time,  was  born  at  Aix  in 
l68l  ;  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  fliill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  l;;w,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  He  publilli- 
cd  tlie  Bti/ilicir,OY  Conllitutionsof  the  Emperors  of  the 
Eall,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  l"e- 
vcn  vols  folio  ;  and  editions  of  Ceilnr.us,  Nicetm,  Ana- 
Jiajiui,  Lilliothccarius,  Conjlauline  Manajfcs,  and  Cujas, 
_with  learned  and  curious  notes. 

I'ABULOUS,    fomething   confiding  of,   or  coii- 
iiei^ted  with,  a  fable. 

I'^AiVLOVh  Age,  Rmong  ancient  hidorians.    Sec  Age. 
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FACE,  the  furface,  or  fird  fide  whicli  a  1)ody  pre- 
fents  to  the  eye.  We  fay,  the _/;;<-?  of  the  earth,  of  the 
waters,  &c.  Polyhedrons  have  itSiX-A  faces.  A  die, 
01  cube,  has  fix y^'cx. 

Facf,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  efpecially  ct  man  ;  and  comprehends,  in  the 
latter,  all  that  part  of  the  head  whicli  is  not  covered 
with  the  common  long  hnir.  The  Latins  call  itfjcles, 
•vullits,  OS,   Sic. 

The  human  face  is  called  the  imajre  of /'je  foul,  as  be- 
ing the  feat  of  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe  ;  and  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  foul  are 
cliicfly  fet  to  view.  Pride  and  difdain  are  fliown  in  the 
eye-brows,  modefty  on  the  cheeks,  majedy  in  the  fore- 
head. Sec.  It  is  the  face  diows  the  fex,  age,  tempera- 
ment, health,  or  difeafe,   S;c. 

The  face,  confideted  as  the  index  of  the  padions^ 
habits.  Sec.  of  the  perfon,  makes  the  fubject  of  phy- 
fiognomy.      See  Physiognomy. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artids,  is  ufed  to  de- 
note a  certain  dimtnfion  of  the  human  body,  adopted 
for  determining  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  parti 
fliould  bear  to  one  another.     See  Drawing. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  in- 
timating to  turn  abont  :  thus,  face  to  the  right,  is  to 
turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right  ; 
and,  lace  to  the  left,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right  heel  a 
quarter-round  to  the  left. 

FACIES  HippocRATiCA,  in  medicine,  is  when 
the  noihils  are  diatp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples 
low,  the  tips  of  the  ears  contracted  and  cold,  the  fore- 
head dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  pale  or  li- 
vid.— The  Hippocratic  face  ischiedy  obft:rved  towards 
the  period  of  phthiles  and  other  confumptions,  and  is 
held  a  fure  piognodic  of  death.  If  it  appears  within 
three  days  after  the  attack  of  an  acute  difeafe,  it  is 
deemed  to  indicate  death. 

FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  date,  ci- 
ty, or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  diffe- 
rent companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus.  They  were 
four,  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the  green,  and  the 
blue  ;  to  which  Domitian  added  another  of  purple  co- 
lour. They  were  fo  denominated  from  the  colour  of 
the  liveries  they  wore  ;  and  were  dedicated,  according 
to  M.  Aur.  Cafliodorus,  to  the  foui  feafons  of  the 
year  ;  the  green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue 
to  winter,  the  red  to  fummer,  and  the  white  to  au- 
tumn. It  appears  from  ancient  iiifcriptions,  that  each 
fuftlon  had  its  procurators  and  phyfician  ;  and  from 
hidory,  that  party-rage  ran  fo  high  among  them,  that 
in  a  difienfion  between  two  factions,  in  the  time  of  Judi- 
nian,  almod  40,000  men  loft  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 
FACTITIOUS,  any  thing  made  by  art,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  what  is  the  produce  of  nature.  Thus,  fafti- 
tious  cinnabar  is  oppofed  to  native  cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is  an  agent  employed  by 
merchants  rtfiding  at  other  ^places,  to  buy  or  fell  goods, 
or  negociate  bills,  or  iranfad  any  kind  of  bufincfs  on 
their  account  ;  and  intitled  to  a  certain  allowance  for 
his  trouble. 

A  fupcrcargo  differs  from  a  faclor  in  this  :  The  bu- 
finefs  of  the  former  is  liirilled  to  the  care  of  a  particu- 
lar cargo  J  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  generally  re- 
turns when  liis  bufinefs  is  completed  :  the  latter  has  a 
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fixed  refidence  abroad,  and  executes  bufinefs  for  diffe- 
~   rent  merchants.     But  their  duties,  and  the  circumllan- 
ces  for  which  they  are  accountable,  are  the  fame. 

The  duty  of  a  faftor  is  to  procure  the  bell  intelli- 
gence of  the  llate  of  trade  at  his  place  of  relidcnce;  of 
the  courfc  of  exchange  :  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  oroods  at  market,  their  prefent  price,  and  the  pro- 
bability that  it  may  rife  or  fall;  to  pay  exadt  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  employeis  ;  to  confult  their  advan- 
tage in  matters  reftired  to  his  direAion  ;  to  execute 
their  bufinefs  with  all  the  difpatch  that  circuuiltaiices 
admit  ;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  diftinit  in  his 
account?,  and  pundual  in  his  correfpondence. 

A  faftor's  power  is  either  abfulute  or  limited.  Xl'"' 
intruded  with  ample  diferetionaiy  powirs,  he  is  not 
warranted  to  take  unreafonable  or  unufual  meafures,  or 
do  any  thing  cor.trary  to  his  employer's  interell  ;  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  it  he  challenge  his 
proceedings,  to  prove  that  he  could  have  done  better, 
and  was  guilty  of  wilful  iTiifmanagcment. 

When  a  tailor's  power  is  limited,  he  muft  adhere 
ftriftly  to  his  orders.  If  he  exceeds  his  power,  though 
with  a  view  to  his  employer's  interell,  he  is  liable  for 
the  confequcnce.  For  example,  if  he  gives  credit  when 
not  empowered,  or  longer  credit  if  not  empowered,  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  price,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vtnt,  he  is  lia'ile  for  the  debt.  A  fadlor  has  no  power 
to  give  credit  unltfs  authorifed  :  But  if  the  goods 
configned  be  gencr.iUy  fold  on  credit  at  the  place  of 
confignation,  the  faiilor  will  be  vindicated  for  felling  at 
the  ufual  credit,   unlefs  exprefsly  reftriAed. 

Although  opinion  will  never  juftify  the  faftor  for 
departing  from  orders,  neccflity  fometimes  will.  If  he 
be  hmited  not  to  fell  goods  under  a  certain  pi  ice,  and 
the  goods  be  perifhable,  and  not  in  a  fituation  for  be- 
ing kept,  he  may  fell  them,  to  prevent  their  dellruc- 
tion,  even  under  the  price  limited. 

A  fatlor  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  truft,  ex- 
cept with  perfons  in  good  credit  at  the  time.  If  the 
employer  challenge  the  debtors,  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumftances  was  known 
at  the  time  of  fale  ;  and  the  faclor  will  be  vindicated, 
if  he  trufted  them  at  the  fame  time  for  goods  of  his 
own. 

If  the  fadlor  fi-lls  his  employer's  goods  on  truft,  and, 
after  the  day  of  payment  is  elapfed,  receive  payment 
from  the  purchafer  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt. 

Id  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  the  faclor  ought  immediate- 
ly to  lay  attaclments,  and  advife  his  employers ;  and 
he  cannot  withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound 
debts  without  orders. 

If  a  faftor  fells  goods  belonging  to  different  mer- 
chants to  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  they  ftiall  bear  the  lofs  in  equal  proportions  ; 
and,  if  the  buyer  has  paid  part  before  his  infolrency, 
without  fpecifying  for  which,  the  payment  ought  to 
be  diftributed  in  equal  proportions  ;  but,  if  the  days 
of  payment  be  fixed,  and  part  of  the  debts  only  due, 
the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  firft.  place,  to 
facli  debts  as  were  due. 

If  he  makes  a  wrong  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 
the  goods  be  ieized  in  coufequence  thereof,  he  mud 
bear  the  lofs,  unlefs  the  error  be  occafioned  by  a  ijtil- 
uke  in  the  iovuice,  or  letter  of  advice. 
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The  owner  bears  the  lofs  of  goods  f.;ized  when  at- 
tempted to  be  fmuggled  by  his  orders  ;  but  the  faclor 
complying  with  an  unlawful  order  is  liable  in  fuch  pe- 
nalties as  the  laws  exacl. 

If  a  fadlor  favcs  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreign 


for,  if  deteclcd,  he 


prince,  he  Ihall  have  the  b.;nefit 
bears  the  lofs. 

It  a  factor  fells  goods  bought  by  his  employer's 
orders  for  his  own  advantage,  tfie  employer  mav  reco- 
ver the  benefit,  and  the  factor  (hall  be  amerced  for  the 
fame. 

If  a  factor  receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bear^ 
the  lofs  ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  Icffenjd  by 
the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  loi's. 

A  factor  is  not  liable  for  goods  fpoiled,  robbed,  or 
deftroyed  by  fire. 

If  a  faitor  receives  counterfeit  jewels  from  his  em- 
ployer, and  fells  them,  the  employer  is  liable  to  indem- 
nity him  for  any  penalties  he  may  incur. 

If  a  fadtor  be  ordered  to  make  infurance,  and  ne- 
glect it,  and  the  fubjedt  be  loll,  he  is  liable  to  make  it 
good,  providing  he  had  effedls  in  his  hands. 

If  a  factor  buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargaia 
Ihall  be  binding  on  the  employer. 

In  cafe  of  a  factor's  infolvency,  the  owner  may  re- 
claim his  goods  ;  and,  if  they  be  fold  on  truft,  the 
owner  (and  not  the  factor's  creditors)  Ihall  recover 
payment  of  the  debts. 

Factor,  in  multiplication,  a  name  given  to  the  mul- 
tiplier and  multiplicand,  becaufe  they  conllitute  the 
produtt.     See  Arithmetic 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  commijfion,  is  the  al- 
lowance given  to  fadtors  by  the  merchant  who  employs 
them. 

A  fadtor's  commiflion  in  Britain,  on  moll  kinds  of 
goods,  is  2\:  per  cent.  :  on  lead,  and  fome  other  ar- 
ticles, 2  per  cent.  ;  in  Italy,  2-^-  per  cent. ;  in  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzick, 
z  per  cent.  ;  iu  Turkey,  3  per  cent.  ;  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, 5  per  cent,  on  fales,  and  5  per  cent,  in  returns  ;  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  '8  per  cent,  for  commiflion  and  llorage. 
In  fome  places,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  fa  itors  to  infure 
the  debts  for  an  additional  allowance,  generally  i  \  per 
cent.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  accountable  for  the  debt 
when  the  ufual  term  of  credit  is  expired. 

Factorage  on  goods  is  fometimes  charged  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  calk,  or  other  package,  mealure,  or  weight, 
efpecially  v/hen  the  fattor  is  only  employed  to  receive 
or  deliver  them. 

FACTORY  is  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number 
of  factors  lefide,  to  negotiate  for  their  ma.lers  or  em- 
ployers.    See  Factor. 

The  moll  confiderable  faflories  belonging  to  the 
Britlh  are  thofe  eftablilhed  in  the  Edit  Indies,  Portu- 
gal, Turkey,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Englifh  factories 
eftablilhed  at  Hamburg,  Peterlburg,  Dantzic,  and  in 
Holland  ;  all  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

FACTUM,  in  arithmetic,  the  produdt  of  two  quan- 
tities multiplied  by  each  other. 

FACUL/E,  in  aftronomy,  certain  bright  and  fttining 
parts,  which  the  modern  aftroncmcrs  have,  by  means  of 
telefcopes,  obfcrved  upon  or  about  the  furface  of  the 
fun  :  they  are  but  verj'  feldom  feen. — The  word  is  pure 
JLatiu;  being  a  diminutive  oi  fax,  "torch;"  and  fup- 
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pofcJ  to  be  here  applied  from  ihcir  appearing  and  dif- 
appearinir  by  tuns. 

FACULTY,  in  law,  a  privi!ep;e  granted  to  a  per- 
fon,  by  favnir  3iid  indulgence,  of  doing  what,  by  huv, 
he  ought  not  to  do. 

For  (granting  thefe  privileges,  there  is  a  court  und -r 
the  archbilhup  of  Canterbury,  called  the  roiirt  of  th: 
faculties.  The  chief  officer  of  this  court  is  ftyled  nujltr 
of  the  facult'ta,  and  has  a  power  of  granting  difpcnfa- 
tions  in  divers  cafes ;  as,  to  marry  without  the  bans  be- 
ing firft  publilhed,  to  eat  flefh  on  days  prohibited,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his 
father  in  his  benefice,  a  clerk  to  hold  two  or  more 
livings,  &c. 

FacultV,  in  the  fchools,  a  term  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  an  univerfity,  divided  according  to 
the  arts  and  fciences  taught  there  :  thus  in  moll  uni- 
verfities  there  are  four  Ccukies,  viz.  I.  Of  arts,  which 
include  humanity  and  philofophy.  2.  Of  theology. 
3.  Of  phyfic.      And,  .)..  Of  civil  h\v. 

FjccLTr  of  AJvucaifs.     See  Advocates. 

Faculty  is  alfo  ufid  to  denote  the  powers  of  the 
fiuman  mind,  viz.  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and 
imagination.     Sv-e  Metaphysics. 

FiECES,  in  chenlillry,  the  grofs  matter,  or  fedi- 
ment,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  after  diftillation,  fer- 
mentation, and  the  like. — The  fsces  of  v.-ine  are  com- 
monly called  Lees. 

FAECES,  in  medicine,  the  excrements  voided  by  llool. 
See  E:xcRfMEN  is. 

FiECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to  things 
aboundin'x  with  faeces  or  dregs  :  thus  the  blocd  and 
other  humours  of  the  human  body  are  faid  to  be  fje- 
culent,  when  without  that  purity  which  is  nccelTary  to 
health. 

FAENZ.A,  a  city  of  Romania  in  Italy,  -^ith  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  undergone 
various  revolutions.  Th-e  river  Amona  vrafhco  it>  walls, 
and  paffes  between  the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are 
joined  by  a  ftoiie-bridgc  defended  by  two  good  towers. 
"The  city  is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware,  which  is 
the  bell  in  all  Italy. 

FAERNUS  (Gabriel),  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Ita- 
ly, was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  fo  fl<illed  in  all  parts  of  polite  lite- 
rature, that  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterward  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  elegies  ;  of  ico  Latin  fables,  fe- 
lecled  from  the  anoients,  written  in  iambic  Verfe  ;  ancf 
of  feveral  pieces  of  criticifm,  as  Cenfura  emcr.daUcnum 
Lmanarum,  Di  Milris  Comkis,  &.C.  He  was  re- 
jnaikably  happy  in  decyphtring  manafcripts,  and  re- 
ftoring  ancient  authors  to  their  purity  :  he  took  fuch 
pains  with  Terence  in  particular,  that  Bcnlley  has 
adopted  all  his  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  thai 
writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561;  and  Thuanus, 
■who  wrote  his  eloge,  fays,  that  the  learned  world  was 
greatly  obliged  to  him,  yet  had  been  ftill  more  fo,  if, 
inllead  of  fuppreffing  the  then  unknown  fables  of  Phn:- 
drus,  for  fear  of  klTening  the  value  of  his  own  Latin 
fables,  wiitten  in  imitation  of  iEfop,  he  had  been  con- 
tent with  imivating  them.  M.  Perault,  however,  who 
tranflated  Facrnub's  fables  into  French,  has  defended 
Jiim  from  this  imputation,  by  affirming  that  the  lirft 
JvIS.  of  Phxdrus's  fables,  found  in  the  dull  of  an  old 
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library,  was  not  dlfcovered  till  about  30  year  after 
Foi-rnus's  death. 

F.AGARA,  Irom-wood;  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  nat.iral  method  rank  ng  under  the  43d  or- 
der, Dumofe.  Tlie  calyx  isquadrilid,  the  Co.-  jlla  te  ra- 
petalous,  and  the  caplule  bivalvcd  and  monofpernious. 
There  arc  five  fpeclcs,  all  natives  of  the  war.n  parts 
of  Ameiica,  rifing  with  woody  Hems  more  than  20  feet 
high.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds;  but  in  lhi» 
Country  mull  be  kept  continually  in  a  ilove. 

FAGE  (Raimond  de  la),  an  excellent  defigner  and 
engraver,  h  yhiy  elleemed  by  Carlo  Maratli,  was  born 
at  Touloufe  in  1648.  He  api)lied  himfelf  to  defign- 
ing,  throuj^h  inclination,  in  Ipite  of  liis  parents;  and 
had  no  mailer  nor  any  aifiltancc  :  but  his  fuperior  ta- 
lents fupplied  the  want  of  LJienl,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  belt  defigners  in  Europe;  but  his  perfoimance* 
on  li';entiou;  fubjcft-t  are  the  moll  ellcemej.  It  is  re- 
ported of  thii  artill,  that  he  never  made  ufe  of  money, 
but  Contracled  debts  ;  and  when  the  accounts  were 
brought  him,  he  drew  upon  the  baclf  of  the  bilb,  and 
bid  the  owners  fell  the  drawings  to  connoiffeurs  for  the 
amount,  by  which  they  were  generally  great  gainers. 
Several  of  thofe  drawings  are  in  the  caoineta  ot  the 
curiou3.  He  led  a  loofe,  depraved  lite;  which  his  re- 
peated debaucheries  put  an  end  to  at  the  age  of  4Z. 

FAENSA,  a  city  and  biihop's  fee  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  the  pope's  territories,  about  30  miles  eaft  of  Bolognas 
E.  Long.  12.  38.  and  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  popery  here,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  fleeve  of  the  upper  jrarment  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
Ijcrefy ;  being  put  on  after  the  perfon  had  carried  a  fag« 
got,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fome  appointed  place  of 
foltmnity.  The  leaving  off  the  wear  ot  this  badg<  was 
fometimes  interpreted  a  fign  ot  apollacy. 

FagGots,  among  military  men,  perfons  hired  by 
officers,,  whofe  companies  are  not  full,  to  nuiller  and 
hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company  ;  by  which  nteau* 
fhty  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGIUS  (Paul),  all, IS  BuCHLiN,  a  learned  Prote- 
ftant  miniller,  born  at  Rheiuzabem  in  Germany  in 
1504.  He  was  a  fchoolmallcr  at  Ifiia  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  wrote  many  books. 
The  perfecution  in  Germany  menacing  dptigef  to  all 
who  did  not  profcfs  the  Romilh  doctrines,  he  and  Bu- 
cer  came  over  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  invitation  of 
archbitllop  Cranmer,  to  pcrfedl  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures.  Fagius  took  the  Old  Tetlament,  and  Bu- 
cer  the  New,  for  their  rcfp<.ttlve  parts ;  but  the  defign 
was  at  that  time  frullrated  by  the  fudden  deaths  of 
both.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Eucer  did  not  live 
above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
buried  in  the  reign  of  queen  Maiy. 

FAGONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genns  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandiia  clafs  >  f  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  vmdcr  the  14th  or- 
der, Cru/We/,  Tt.e  calyx  is  pcntaphyllous  ;  the  pe- 
tals are  live,  and  heartlhaped  ;  the  capfule  is  quin- 
qneloeular,  tenvalved,  with  the  ce:!s  moiiofpermous. 
'i'lierc  are  three  fpecies,  natives  of  Spain,  Crete,  and 
A  labia. 

FAGOPYRUM,  or  BucK-VvKFAT.  Sec  Poly- 
gon u  M. 
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FAGUS,  the  BEECH-TREE  :  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  beloagin'^  to  the  monoecii  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  metliod  rankin:r  under  the  5otli  or- 
der, Amentacit.  The  male  calyx  13  quinquelld  and  cam- 
panulated  j  there  is  no  corolla;  the  llaminaare  ii :  The 
female  calyx  is  quinquedentatcd  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ; 
there  are  three  (lyles;  the  capfulc  (formerly  the  calyx)  is 
muricated  andquadrivalved  ;  the  feeds,  two  in  number. 
There  are  three  fpecies-  I.  The  fylvaticus,  or  beech- 
tree,  tifcs  60  or  70  feet  high,  and  has  a  pioportiou- 
able  thickiitfs,  branching  upward  into  a  fine  regular 
head,  garniihed  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  with  flowers 
in  globular  catkins,  fucceedcd  by  angular  fruit  called 
mnjl.  2.  The  caltanea,  or  chefnut-trre,  hath  a  large 
upright  trunk  growing  40  or  50  feet  high,  branching 
regularly  round  into  a  fine  fpreading  head,  garnifhed 
with  large  fpear-(haped  acutely  ferrated  leaves  naked 
on  the  under  fide,  having  flowers  in  long  amentums, 
fucceeded  by  round  prickly  fruit,  containing  two  or 
more  nuts.  3.  The  pumila,  dwarf  chefnut-tree,  or 
chinkapin,  rifes  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  branch- 
ing fiirubby  ftcm,  and  oval  fpear-fhaped  and  acutely 
fci  rated  leaves,  hoary  on  the  under  fide. 

Culture.  The  firil  is  very  eafily  raifcd  from  the  mall 
or  feed.  "  For  woods  (fays  Evelyn),  the  beech  mud  be 
governed  as  the  oak  : — lu  nurferies,  as  the  afli;  fowl- 
ing the  mads  in  autumn,  or  later,  even  after  January, 
or  rather  nearer  the  fpring,  to  preferve  them  from  ver- 
min, which  are  very  great  devourers  of  them.  But 
they  are  likewife  to  be  planted  of  young  feedlings  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  places  where  the  fruitful  trees 
aiiound."  Millar  fays,  the  feafon  for  fowing  the  mads 
"  is  any  time  from  October  to  February,  only  obferving 
to  fecure  the  feeds  from  vermin  when  early  fowcd, 
which,  if  carefully  done,  the  fooner  they  are  fown  the 
better,  after  tliey  are  fully  ripe."  Hanbury  orders  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  malls  to  be  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  Sf-ptember,  when  they  begin  to  fall  :  thcle 
are  to  be  "  fpread  upon  a  mat  in  an  airy  place  fix  days 
to  dry  ;  and  after  that  you  may  either  proce>-d  to  fuw 
them  immediately,  or  you  may  put  them  up  in  bags  in 
order  to  fow  them  nearer  the  fp'ing;  which  metiiod  I 
would  rather  advife,  as  they  will  keep  very  well,  and 
there  will  be  lefs  danger  of  having  them  dtllroyed 
by  mice  or  other  vermin,  by  which  kinds  of  animals 
they  are  greatly  relifhed."  They  nuift  be  fown  in 
beds  properly  prepared  about  an  inch  deep.  In  the 
firil  fpring  mar.y  of  the  young  piiints  will  a|)pear, 
whilil  others  will  not  come  up  till  the  fpring  fnllow- 
ing.  Having  (lood  two  years  in  the  ftniinar)',  they 
Ihould  be  removed  to  the  nurfciy,  where  they  may  re- 
main till  wanted. 

The  propagation  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is  alfo  chiefly 
from  feeds.  Evelyn  fays,  "  Let  the  nuts  be  fir|l  fpread 
to  fweat,  then  cover  them  in  fand  ;  a  month  being 
pnft,  plunge  them  in  water,  and  rejcCl  the  fwimmers ; 
being  dried  for  30  days  more,  fand  them  again,  and  to 
the  water-ordeal  as  before.  Being  thus  ticEted  until 
the  beginning  of  fpring  or  in  Novtmbtr,  let  them  as 
you  would  do  beans  ;  and,  as  fome  pradtife  it,  drench- 
ed for  a  night  or  moie  in  new  milk  ;  hut  with  half 
this  preparation  they  need  only  to  be  ui.t  into  the 
holes  with  the  point  upmoll,  as  you  plant  tulips.  If 
you  defign  to  fct  them  in  v.inier  or  autumn,  I  counfel 
you  to   inter  them  in  their  h'jflif,  which  being  eveiy 


way  armed,  are  a  good  prote6lion  againft  tlie  moufe, 
and  a  providential  integument." — "  Being  come  up, 
they  thrive  bell  unremoved,  making  a  great  (land  for 
at  leal!  two  years  upon  every  tranfplanting  ;  yet  if 
needs  you  rnuil  alter  their  llation,  let  it  be  done  a- 
bout  November."  Millar  cautions  us  againft  pur- 
chafing  foreign  nuts  that  have  been  kiln-dried,  wliich 
(he  fays)  is  generally  done  to  prevent  their  fprout- 
ing  in  their  paiTage  ;  therefoie  he  aJds,  "  If  they 
cannot  be  procured  frefli  from  the  tree,  it  will  be 
much  better  to  ufe  thofe  of  the  growth  of  England, 
wliich  are  full  as  good  to  fow  for  timber  or  beau- 
ty as  any  of  the  foreign  nuts,  tliough  their  fruit  is 
much  fmaller."  He  alio  recommends  prtferving  them 
in  fand,  and  proving  them  in  water.  In  fetting  thefe 
fcec's  or  nuts  (he  fays)  "the  bell  way  is  to  make  a 
drill  with  a  hoe  (as  is  commonly  pracSifed  for  kidney- 
beans)  about  four  inches  deep,  iu  whicli  you  fhould 
place  the  nuts,  at  abouf  four  inches  dillance,  with 
their  eye  uppermoll  ;  then  draw  the  eartli  over  then\ 
with  a  rake,  and  make  a  lecoud  drill  at  about  a  foot 
dillance  from  the  former,  proceeding  as  before,  al- 
lowing tiiree  or  four  rows  in  each  bed. — In  April 
(he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  fowing)  ihefe  nuts 
will  appear  above-ground  ;  you  mull  theiefore  obferve 
to  keep  them  cler-T  from  weeds,  tfpecially  while  young; 
in  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  for  two  years,  when 
you  Ihould  remove  them  into  a  nurfery  at  a  wider  dif- 
tance.  The  bell  time  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is 
either  in  October  or  the  latter  end  of  February,  but 
October  is  the  bell  feafon  :  the  dillance  thefe  fhould 
have  in  the  nurfery  is  three  feet  row  from  row,  and 
one  foot  in  the  rows.  If  thefe  trees  have  a  downright 
tap-root,  it  fiiould  be  cut  off,  efpecially  if  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  removed  again  :  this  will  occafion  their 
putting  out  lateral  flioots,  and  render  them  lefs  fubjeft 
to  mifcarry  when  they  are  removed  for  good.  The 
time  generally  allowed  them  in  the  ntirfevy  is  three  or 
four  years,  according  to  their  growth;  but  the  younger 
they  are  tranfplanted,  the  better  they  will  fucceed. 
Young  trees  of  this  fort  are  very  apt  to  have  crooked 
(leuib ;  but  when  they  are  tranfplanted  out  and  have 
room  to  grow,  as  they  increafe  in  bulk  they  will  grow 
more  upright,  and  their  llems  will  become  (Iraight,  as 
I  have  frequently  obferved  where  there  have  been  great 
plantations." — Hanbury  follows  Millar  almoillitcrallv  ; 
except  that  he  mentions  February  as  the  tiine  of  fow- 
ing ;  and  recommends  that  the  young  plants,  a  year 
after  they  have  been  planted  iu  the  nurfery,  be  cut 
down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  ground;  which  (he  fnys) 
"  will  caufe  them  to  Ihoot  vigorouily  with  one  (lajno- 
anc  ilraight  Rem."  There  is  one  material  objecliou 
againft  fowing  chefnuts  in  drills,  which  are  well  known 
to  ferve  as  guides  or  conduftors  to  the  field-moufe, 
who  will  nm  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a  drill 
without  letting  a  fingle  nut  efcape  her;  we  rather  re- 
commend fetting  them  with  a  dibble,  cither  promifcu- 
oudv  or  a  quincunx,  at  about  fix  inches  (Jifta/iee. 
Evelyn  lays,  that  coppices  of  chefnuts  may  be  thick- 
ened by  layering  the  tender  young  fhoots  ;  but  add?, 
that  "  fueh  as  fpring  fi-om  the  nuts  and  manons  arc 
bcft  of  all."  There  i;  a  Itriped-lcaved  variegation  whicli 
is  continiLcd  by  budding  ;  and  the  IVtncli  are  faid  to 
graft  chefnuts  foi  their  fruit  ;  but  Millar  fays,  fueh 
grafted  trees  are  unfit  for  timbtr.     The  chefnuts  will 
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Pagm      thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil  which  lies  out  of  the   wa- 
'"■"v— '  ter's  way  ;  but  difafFeds  wet  moory  land. 

The  method  of  propagating  the  dwarf  chefnut  is 
from  feeds,  which  we  receive  from  America.  Thefe 
ihould  be  planted  in  drills,  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  in  a 
inoiftiHi  bed  of  rich  gai den  mould.  If  the  feeds  are 
good,  they  will  come  up  pretty  foon  in  the  fpring. 
After  they  appear,  they  will  require  no  trouble,  ex- 
cept keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  watering 
thtm  in  dry  weather.  They  may  ftand  in  the  feed- 
bed  two  years,  and  be  afterwards  planted  in  the  nurfe- 
ry-ground,  at  a  foot  afunder  and  two  feet  diftance  in 
the  rows  ;  and  here  when  they  are  got  ilrong  plants, 
they  will  be  fit  for  any  purpofe. 

Properties  and  UJes.  In  ftatelinefs  and  grandeur  of 
outline,  the  beech  vies  with  the  oak.  Its  foliage  is 
peculiarly  foft  and  pleafing  to  the  eye  ;  its  branches 
are  numerous  and  fpreading  ;  and  its  ftera  waxes  to  a 
ereat  fize.  The  bark  of  the  beech  is  remarkably 
fmooth,  and  of  a  filvery  call  ;  this,  added  to  the 
fplendor  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  foliage,  gives  a  llriking 
neatnefs  and  delicacy  to  its  general  appearance.  The 
beech,  therefore,  (landing  fingly,  and  fuffered  to  form 
its  own  natural  head,  is  highly  ornamental  ;  and  its 
Uaves  var)-ing  their  hue  as  the  autumn  approaches,  ren- 
ders it  in  this  point  of  view  ftill  more  defirable.  In 
point  of  aftual  ufe  the  beech  follows  next  to  the  oak 
and  the  afii  :  it  is  almoll  as  neceffary  to  the  cabinet- 
makeis  and  turners  (efpecially  about  the  metropolis), 
as  the  oak  is  to  the  (hip-builder,  or  the  afli  to  the 
plough  .and  cart  wtight.  Evelyn  neverthelefs  con- 
demns it  in  pointed  and  general  terms;  becaufe  "  where 
it  lies  dry,  or  wet  and  dr)',  it  is  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  worm."  He  adds,  however,  "  but  being  put 
ten  days  in  water,  it  will  exceedingly  rtfift  the  worm." 
The  natural  foil  and  fituation  of  the  beech  is  upon 
dry,  chalky,  or  limeftone  heights  :  It  grows  to  a  great 
lize  upon  the  hills  of  Surry  and  Kent  ;  as  alfo  upon 
the  declivities  of  the  Cotfwold  and  Stroudwater  hills  of 
Gloucefterlhire,  and  flouridies  exceedingly  upon  the 
bleak  banks  of  the  Wye,  in  Hereford  and  Monmouth 
(hires  ;  where  it  is  much  ufed  in  making  chaicoal.  In 
iituations  like  thofe,  and  where  it  is  not  already  preva- 
lent, the  beech,  wliethtr  as  a  timber-tree  or  as  an  un- 
der w^ood,  is  an  objeft  worthy  the  planter's  attention. 

The  mail,  or  feeds,  yield  a  good  oil  for  lamps  ; 
and  are  a  very  agreeable  food  to  fquirrels,  mice,  and 
fwine.  The  fat  of  fwine  fed  with  them,  however,  is 
foft,  and  boils  away  unlefs  hardened  by  fome  other 
food.  Tiie  leaves  gathered  in  autumn,  before  they  are 
much  injured  by  the  frolls.  make  much  better  ma- 
traffes  than  llraw  or  chaiT;  and  lall  for  fevtn  or  eight 
years.  The  nuts,  when  eaten  by  the  human  fpecies, 
occafion  giddinefs  and  headach ;  but  when  well  dried 
arid  powdered,  they  make  wholefonie  bread.  They 
aie  fometimes  roalled,  and  fubilituted  for  coffee.  The 
poor  people  in  Silclia  ufe  the  expreffed  oil  inllead  of 
butter. 

The  chefmit  tree  fometimes  grows  to  an  immenfe  fize. 

The  largell  in  the  known  world  are  thofe  which  grow 

•See  JI//.J,  upon    Mount   A'Am   in   Sicily*.      At  Tortworth  in 

ti°  lb  a:;d  Gloucederntire,  is  a  chilnut  tree  52  feet  round.      It  is 

£JLXXX\  P"'^*^^  '°  ^''^'^    '*°"''    ^^''"'^   '^'"^'^  '''"^"^  ''"^  ^''^^''  "5°> 
and  was  then  fo  remarkable  that  it  was  called  iUe  great 

chcjnut  of  Torfworth.     It  dx.es  the  boundary  of  the  ma- 
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nor,  and  Is  probably  near  1000  years  old.  As  an  orna- 
mental, the  chet'nut,  tho'  unequal  to  the  oak,  the  beech, 
and  the  efculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  belonging 
to  it  which  recommends  it  ftrongly  to  the  gardener's 
attention.  Its  ufes  have  been  highly  extolled  ;  and  it 
may  defcrve  a  conGdereble  (liare  of  the  praife  which 
has  been  given  it.  As  a  fubftitute  for  the  oak,  it  it 
prefci-able  to  the  elm  :  For  door-jambs,  window- 
frames,  and  fome  other  purpof>;s  of  the  houfecaipen- 
ter,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  oak  itftlf ;  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  fltakey,  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittlcnefs  in  it 
which  renders  it  unfafe  to  be  uled  as  beams,  or  in  any 
other  fituation  wher-e  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
be  borne.  It  is  uriivtrfally  allowed  to  be  excellent  for 
liquor  caflcs ;  as  not  being  liable  to  (hrink,  nor  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  :  it  is  alfo 
ftrongly  recommended  as  an  underwood  for  hop-poles, 
(lakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for 
fwine  and  deer,  but  as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  chefnut, 
whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or  ufe,  is  undoubted- 
ly an  objeiil  of  the  planter's  notice. 

FAINT-ACTION,  in  law,  a  feigned  a&ion,  or  fuch 
as,  although  tlie  words  ot  the  writ  are  true,  yet,  for 
certain  caufes,  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover 
thereby. 

FAiNT-Pleacler,  in  law,  a  covinous,  falfe,  or  coUu- 
fory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  perfon. 

FAINTING.     See  Lipothymia. 

FAINTS,  in  the  diftillery,  the  weak  fpitituous  li- 
quor that  runs  from  the  (lill  in  reiilifying  the  low  wines 
after  the  proof-fplrit  is  taken  off. 

Faints,  is  alfo  the  lail  runnings  of  all  fpirits  diftll- 
led  by  the  alembic.  The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe 
is  fo  efTentia!  a  point  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure 
fpirit  by  the  fubfcquent  diflillation,  that  all  others  are 
fruitlefs  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a  town, 
by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commodious  pro- 
viding of  fuch  things  as  the  place  Hands  in  need  of. 

The  word  fair,  is  formed  from  the  French  folre, 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  ;  and  foire  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  L.zt.\n  forum,  "market;"  by  others 
from  the  Latinyi-nW,  becaufe  anciently  fairs  were  always 
held  in  the  places  where  the  wakes,  or  feafls  of  the 
dedications  of  churches,  called  ferite,  were  held.     See 

FERr.C 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  fhall  be  free  from 
being  arrtfled  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contradl  than 
what  was  contradled  in  the  fame  ;  or,  at  leaft,  promi- 
fed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  kept 
once  or  twice  a  year;  and,  by  flatute,  they  ftiall  not  be 
held  longer  than  they  ought,  by  the  lords  thereof,  on 
pain  of  their  being  feizcd  into  the  king's  hands,  &c. 
Alfo  proclamation  is  to  he  made,  how  long  they  are 
to  continue;  and  no  perfon  (hall  fell  any  goods  after 
the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value,  one  fourth  to  the  profecutor  and  the  reft  to 
the  king.  There  is  a  toll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the 
fale  of  things,  and  for  ftallaj  c,  picage,   &c. 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll 
and  impoft.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  confill  chief- 
ly, firA,  in  that  all  t.-adtrs,  &c.  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
are  under  the  royal  protedion,  exempt  from  duties,  im- 
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pofitlons,  foils,  &c.  Secondly,  tliat  merchants,  in  go- 
'  ing  or  returning,  cannot  be  molclled  or  arredcd,  or 
their  goods  (topped.  They  are  cllat)Hflied  by  letters- 
. patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  confidtrable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
•Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in- 
land parts  of  Germany.  &c. 

The  mod  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe  are  thofe, 
I.  Of  Francfort,  held  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and 
autumn:  the  fiift  commencing  the  Sunday  before 
Palm- Sunday,  and  the  other  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  eighth  of  September.  Each  lalls  14  days,  or  two 
weeks  ;  the  firll  of  which  is  called  the  luctk  of  accep- 
tance, and  the  fecond  the  iveelt  of  payment.  They  are 
famous  for  the  falc  of  all  kinds  of  commodities;  but 
particularly  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  curious  books 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  bookfellers 
throughout  all  Europe  ufed  to  funiilh  thcmlelvts.  Be- 
fore each  fair,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to 
be  fold  thereat,  printed  and  difpcrfel,  to  call  together 
purchafers:  though  the  learned  complain  of  divers  un- 
fair practices  therein ;  as  fiftitious  titles,  Pa~ies  of 
books  purely  imaginary,  &c.  befide  great  faults  in  the 
names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 
— 2.  The  fairs  of  Leipfick,  which  are  held  thrice  a- 
year :  one  beginning  on  the  firll  of  January  ;  another 
three  weeks  after  Eatler  ;  and  a  third  after  Michael- 
mas. They  hold  12  days  apiece;  and  are  at  leaft 
as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  Francfort.  3.  The  fairs 
of  No\i,  a  little  city  in  the  Miianefe,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  repubhc  of  Genoa.  There  are  four  in 
the  ytar.  commencing  on  the  fecond  of  Februai^,  the 
fecond  of  May,  the  firll  of  Augnll,  and  fecond  of 
September.  Though  the  commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable  ;  yet,  what  chiefly  con- 
tributes to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vail  con- 
courfe  of  the  moll  confiderable  merchants  and  nego- 
tiants of  the  ncghbouring  kin>idoms,  for  the  traniatt- 
ir.g  of  affairs  and  fettling  accouTits.  4.  The  fairs  of 
Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year;  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  September.  They  are  much  fre- 
quented by  the  Englifli,  Dutch,  and  French  (hips,  as 
alfo  from  all  parts  of  the  Baltic.  The  bell  time  for 
the  fale  of  goods  at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.  Since 
the  building  of  the  famous  city  of  Peterdiurg,  thefe 
fails  have  fuffeied  fome  diminution.  5.  Fair  of  Arch- 
angel, during  which  all  the  trade  foreigners  have  vtith 
that  city  is  managed.  It  holds  a  month,  or  fix  weeks 
at  moll,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  Auguft. 
The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts 
of  that  vail  empire;  and  the  Knglini,  Dutch,  French, 
Swedifh,  Danilh,  and  other  (lups  in  the  port  of  that 
city,  on  this  occafion,  ordinarily  amount  to  ^co.  But 
thii  is  no  free  fair  as  the  rell  are:  The  duties  of  ex- 
portation and  importation  are  very  (Iriilly  paid,  and 
on  a  very  high  footing.  6.  The  fair  of  St  Germain, 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  commeacing  on  the  third 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Ealler;  though  it  is  on- 
ly frte  for  the  firll  15  days.  7.  The  fairs  of  Lyons, 
which  Monf.  du  Chefne,  in  his  antiquity  of  cities, 
would  infinuate,  from  a  palfage  in  Strabo,  were  efta- 
blifiied  by  the  Romnn-  ;  though  it  is  certain,  the  fairs, 
as  they  now  Hand,  are  of  a  much  later  date.  There 
are  three  in  the  year,  each  lalling  20  days,  and  free 
forever.     Th--'-  lerin   on   Ealler  Monday,  the  26th 
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of  July,  and  the  fird  of  December.     8.  Fair  of  Gui-      Fair, 
bray,  a  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  in   the   Lower  ' 

N:)rmandy.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  e'iablilhed  by  our 
William  the  Conqueror,  in  confideration  of  his  being 
born  at  Falaife.  It  commences  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft ; 
and  holds  15  days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  by 
cuftom.  9.  Fair  of  Beaucaire,  held  pr.rtly  in  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  Langucdoc,  and  partly  in  the  open 
country,  under  tents,  &c.  It  commences  on  the  2  2d 
of  July,  and  only  holds  for  three  days ;  yet  it  is  the 
grcatell  and  moll  celebrated  of  all  the  fairs  in  that  part 
of  Europe,  both  for  the  concourfe  of  (Irangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  for  the  tralhc  of  all  kind  of 
gooils:  the  money  returned  in  thefe  three  days  amount- 
ing fometimes  to  above  fix  millions  of  Hvres. 

The  fairs  of  Porto- bcUo,  Vera  Crux,  and  the  Ha- 
vanna,  are  the  moll  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  Ame- 
rica. The  two  fird  lall  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gal- 
leons continue  in  thofe  parts  ;  and  the  lall  is  opened 
as  foon  as  the  flota  or  galleons  arrive  there  upon  their 
return  for  Spain  ;  this  being  the  place  where  the  two 
fleets  join.      See  Flota,  and  G.\lleons. 

The  principal  Brililh  fairs  are,  1.  Sturbridge-fair, 
near  Cambridge,  by  far  the  gre^Itell  in  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Brlllol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3.  Exeter. 
4.  Well  Cheller.  y.  Edinburgh.  6.  Wheyhlll;  and, 
7.  Burford-fair  ;  both  for  {hecp.  8.  Pancras  fail;, 
in  Staffordlhire,  for  faJdle-horfes.  9.  Cartholeme'.v 
fair,  at  London,  for  lerai  and  Welch  black  cattle. 
10.  St  Faith's,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scotch  runts.  11. 
Yarmouth  filhingfair  for  herrings,  the  only  filhing  fair 
in  Great  Britain.  12  Ipfwich  butter  fair.  13.  Wood- 
borough  I'ill,  in  Dorfclfliire,  for  weft-country  manu- 
factures, as  ktrfeys,  drugglts,  &c.  14.  Two  cheefe 
fairs  at  Chipping  Norton  :  with  innumerable  other  fairs, 
bclides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods,  as  well 
our  own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

Fair,  in  fea  language,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition 
of  the  wind,  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  (hip's  courfe, 
in  oppolition  to  that  which  is  contrary  or  foul.  The 
term  fur  is  more  comprehenfive  than  large,  and  In- 
cludes about  16  or  18  points  of  the  compals  ;  whereas 
large  is  confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a 
wind  which  crofies  the  keel  at  right  angles,  or  oblique- 
ly from  the  Hern,  but  never  to  one  right  a-llern. 

Fair  (Ifie),  a  fmall  ifland  lying  between  Orkney 
and  .Shetland,  i  2  or  10  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  the  for- 
mer; and  feven,  eight,  or  10  leagues,  S.  W.  from  the 
latter.  It  is  three  miles  long,  and  fcarce  half  a  mile 
broad,  very  craggy,  with  three  high  rocks  W'hich  are 
vifible  both  from  Orkney  and  Slietland.  There  is  in 
this  illand  a  fmall  quantity  of  arable  land,  which  is  very 
fruitful  and  well  manured  ;  and  there  might  be  confi- 
derably  more,  but  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  leferve. 
it  for  peat  and  pailurage.  They  have  for  the  fize  of 
the  ifland  a  great  many  (heep,  and  thofe  very  good  and 
fat  :  but  they  have  no  kind  of  moor-fowl  or  other 
game  ;  but  there  is  great  plenty  of  fea  and  water  fowl, 
and  all  kinds  of  filh  upon  their  coalls.  'I'here  is  in  ef- 
fect no  port,  though  they  have  two  that  are  nominally 
fo  :  one  at  the  fouth  end,  which  is  full  of  rocks,  where 
only  fmall  boats  can  lie,  and  that  but  indifferently  ; 
the  other  at  the  noi-th-eall  end,  larger  and  fafer  in 
fummer,  fo  that  it  fervcs  coramodioufly  enough  for 
M  their 
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tlieir  fifhery.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when 
commander  of  the  famous  Spanifh  armada  in  1588, 
vas  wrecked  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  this  ifland.  The  fhip 
broke  to  pieces,  but  the  duke  and  200  men  made  their 
cfcape.  They  lived  liere  fo  long,  that  both  they  and 
the  inhabitants  were  almoft  famiilied.  At  length  the 
duke  and  the  poor  remains  of  his  people  were  carried 
over  to  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  then  to  Dun- 
kirk, by  one  Andrew  Humphry,  for  which  fervice 
Andrew  was  rewarded  with  3000  merks.  This  ifland 
produced  to  its  former  proprietor  between  50 1.  and 
60 1.  Sterling.  It  was  fold  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
of  June  1766,  for  about  850 1.  to  James  Stewart  of 
Burgh,  Efq. 

pAiR-Curve,  is  a  winding  line,  ufcd  in  delineating 
fhips,  whofe  Ihape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  (hip  which  it  is  intended  to  defcribe. 

F.iiR-lVay,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of 
a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  haven,  in  which  (hips  ufually 
advance  in  their  pafTage  up  and  down  ;  fo  that  if  any 
vefTels  are  anchored  therein,  they  are  faid  to  lie  in  the 
fair-way. 

FAIRFAX  (Edward),  natural  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  was  an  Engli(h  poet  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical 
pieces,  and  was  an  accompli(hcd  genius.  Dryden  in- 
troduces Fairfax  with  Spencer,  as  the  leading  writers 
of  the  times;  and  even  feems  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  former  in  the  way  of  harmony,  when  he  obferves 
that  Waller  owned  himfelf  indebted  for  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax's  Godfrey  of  Boulogne.  He 
died  about  the  year  1632,  at  his  own  houfe  called  Neiu- 
hall,  in  the  pari(h  of  Fuyfton,  between  Denton  and 
Knarefborough,  and  lies  under  a  marble  flonc. 

Fairfax  (Sir  Thomas),  general  of  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  again  (I  Charles  1.  in  1644.  See  {Hijhry 
of)  Britain,  no  127.  ct  feq.  He  refigned  in  1650  ; 
after  which  he  lived  privately,  till  he  was  invited  by 
general  Monk  to  affi(l  him  againft  Lambert's  army. 
He  cheerfully  embraced  the  occafion  ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  December  1659,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  gentlemen  of  Yorkfliire ;  when,  upon  the 
reputation  of  his  name,  a  body  of  12,000  men  for- 
fook  Lambert  and  joined  him.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  ihe  committee  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
to  attend  king  Charles  II.  at  the  Hague,  to  delirc 
bini  tpeedily  to  return  to  England  ;  and  having  rea- 
dily aiTifted  in  his  refloration,  returned  again  to  his 
feat  in  the  country  ;  where  he  lived  in  a  private  man- 
ner till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1671,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.—  He  wrote,  fays  Mr  Walpole, 
memorials  of  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  printed  in  1699; 
and  was  not  only  an  hiitorian,  but  a  poet.  In  Mr 
Thortlby's  mufeum  were  prefcrvcd  in  manufcript  the 
following  pieces  :  The  Piaims  of  David,  the  Can- 
ticles, the  .Songs  of  Mofes,  and  oth.er  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, verlified  ;  a  poem  on  Solitude  ;  Notes  of  Ser- 
mons, by  his  lord(hip,  by  his  lady  daughter  of  Ho- 
race lord  Vere,  and  by  their  daughter  Mary  the  wife 
of  George  fecond  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  a  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Life.  But  of  all  lord  Fairfax's 
works,  fays  Mr  Walpole,  the  mod  remarkable  were 
the  verfes  he  wrote  on  the  horfe  on  which  Charles  II. 
rode  to  his  coronation,  and  which  had  been  bred  and 
prcfented  to  the  king  by  his  lord(hip.     How  muft  tliat 


merry  monarch,  unapt   to    keep   his    countenance  on 
more  ferious  occafions,    have  fmiled  at  this  aukward 
homage  from  the  old  viftorious  hero  of  rcpublicanifra  ' 
and  the  covenant  !    He  gave  a  coUedlion  of  manufcripts 
to  the  Bodleian  library. 

I'.MRFORD,  a  town  in  Gloucederfhire,  with  a 
market  on  Thurfdays.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  church, 
which  has  curious  painted  glafs-windows.  They  are 
faid  to  have  been  taken  in  a  (liip  by  John  Tame, 
Efq;  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  who  built 
the  church  for  their  fake.  They  are  prefcrved  en- 
tire, and  the  figures  are  extremely  well  drawn  and 
coloured.  They  reprefent  the  moit  remarkable  hif- 
tories  in  the  Old  and  New  I'eftament.  They  are 
frequently  vifited  by  travellers,  and  many  go  on  pur- 
pofe  to  view  them,  as  one  of  the  greatell  curiofities  ia 
England.  1  he  painter  was  Albert  Durer.  W.  Long. 
I.  46.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

F^IRY,  in  ancient  traditions  and  romances,  fig- 
nifies  a  fort  of  deity,  or  imaginary  genius,  converfant 
on  tlie  earth,  and  diftinguilhed  by  a  variety  of  fantaf- 
tical  actions  either  good  or  bad. 

They  were  molt  ufually  imagined  to  be  women  of 
an  oi-der  fuperior  to  human  nature,  yet  fubjedt  to 
wants,  paffions,  accidents,  and  even  death  ;  fprightly 
and  benevolent  while  young  and  handfome  ;  morofe, 
pecvlfh,  and  malignant,  if  ugly,  or  in  the  dechne  of 
their  beauty  ;  fond  of  appearing  in  white,  whence 
they  are  often  called  the  whUe  ladies. 

Concerning  thefe  imaginary  beings,  no  lefs  a  perfon 
than  Jervaife  of  Tilleberry.  marfhal  of  the  kingdom 
of  .'\rles,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, writes  thus  in  a  work  inicribed  to  the  emperor 
Otho  IV.  "  It  has  been  alTcrted  by  perfons  of  un- 
exceptionable credit,  that  fairies  ufed  to  choofe  them- 
felves  gallants  from  among  men,  and  rewarded  their 
attachment  with  an  affluence  of  wordly  goods  ;  but 
if  they  married,  or  boafted  of  a  fairy's  favours,  they 
as  feverely  fmarted  for  fuch  indifcretion."  The  like 
talcs  ftill  go  current  in  Languedoc ;  and,  throughout 
the  whole  province,  there  is  not  a  village  without  fome 
ancient  feat  or  cavern  which  had  the  honour  of  being 
a  fairy's  refidence,  or  at  lead  fome  fpring  where  a 
fairy  ufed  to  bathe.  This  idea  of  fairies  has  a  near 
affinity  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concern- 
ing the  nymphs  of  the  woods,  mountains,  and  fprings  ; 
and  an  ancient  fcholialt  on  Theocritus  fays,  "  The 
nymphs  are  demons  which  appear  on  the  mountains 
in  the  figure  of  women  :"  and  what  is  more  furpri- 
(ing,  the  Arabs  and  other  oriental:;  have  their  ^in/i  and 
pert,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  like  notions. 

But  fairies  have  been  likewife  defcribcd  as  of  either 
fex,  and  generally  as  of  minute  liature,  though  capable 
of  affuming  various  forms  and  dimenfions.  The  moil 
charming  reprefentation  imaginable  of  thefe  children 
of  romantic  fancy,  is  in  the  M'tdjummtr-mghi' s  Dream 
of  Shakefpear;  in  referring  to  which,  we  will  no  doubt 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  recolledtion  nf  almoft  every 
reader. 

Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen  is  an  epic  poem,  under  the 
perfons  and  charafters  of  fairies.  This  fort  of  poetry 
raifes  a  pleafing  kind  of  horror  in  the  mind  of  tlie  read- 
er, and  amufes  his  imagination  with  the  llrangenefj 
and  novelty  of  the  perfons  who  are  reprefcnted  in  it  ; 
but,  as  a  vehicle  of  inftruftion,  the  judicious  ohjeft  to 

it. 
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it,  as  not  having  probability  enough  to  make  any  moral 
impreflion. 

The  belief  of  fairies  ftillfubCfts  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country.     The 

"  Swart  fairy  of  the  mine," 
(of  German  extraftion ),  has  fcarce  yet  quitted  our  fub- 
tcrraneous  works ;  (W.  next  article. )  Puch,  or  Ro- 
bin Gocd-Fello'w,  ftill  haunts  many  of  our  villages. 
And  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  new  born  children 
are  watched  till  the  chrittening  is  over,  leil  they  Ihould 
be  ftolen  or  changed  by  fome  of  thefe  phantailical 
exiftences. 

F.iikr  of  the  Mini-;  an  imaginary  being,  an  inhabitant 
of  mines.  The  Germans  believed  in  two  fpecies;  one 
fierce  and  malevolent;  the  other  a  gentle  race,  appear- 
ing like  little  old  men  drefled  like  the  miners,  and  not 
much  above  two  feet  high.  Tlieie  wander  about  the 
drifts  and  chambers  of  the  works  ;  feem  perpetually 
employed,  yet  do  nothing;  fome  feem  to  cut  the  ore, 
or  fling  what  is  cut  into  velTels,  or  turn  the  windlafs  ; 
but  ncvtr  do  any  harm  to  the  miners,  unlefs  provoked  ; 
as  the  feiilible  Agricola,  in  this  point  credulous,  relates 
in  his  book  tJe  /iiiimjnUbus  Sullernineit. 

Faikt  Circle  or  Ring,  a  phenomenon  pretty  fre- 
quent in  the  fields,  &c.  fuppoled  by  the  vulgar  to  be 
traced  by  the  fairies  in  their  dances.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it ;  one  of  about  feven  yards  in  diameter,  con- 
taining a  round  bare  path,  a  foot  broad,  with  green 
grafs  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  other  is  of  different 
bignefs,  encompaffcd  with  a  circumference  of  grafs. 
MelT.  Jeflbpand  Walker,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions,  afcribe  them  to  lightning  ;  which  is  thought  to 
be  conhrmed  by  their  being  mod  frequently  produ- 
ced after  dorms  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  by  the  colour 
and  brittlenefs  of  the  grafs-roots  when  firft  obferved. 
Lightning,  like  all  other  fires,  moves  round,  and 
burns  more  in  the  extremity  than  in  the  middle :  the 
fecon^  circle  arifes  from  the  firft,  the  grafs  burnt  up 
growing  very  plentifully  afterwards.  Others  maintain 
that  thefe  circles  are  made  by  ants,  which  are  fre- 
quently found  in  great  numbers  therein. — Mr  Cavallo, 
who  hath  publifhed  an  efteemed  treatife  on  electricity, 
does  not  think  tirt  lightning  is  at  all  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  them  :  '■  They  are  not  (fays  he)  always 
of  a  circular  figure  ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  they  feem 
to  be  rather  beds  of  mufhrooms  than  the  effefts  of 
h'ghtning." 

FAITH,  in  philofophy  and  theology,  that  aflent 
which  we  give  to  a  propofition  advanced  by  another, 
the  truth  of  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  from 
our  own  reafon  or  experience  ;  or  it  is  a  judgment  or 
alTent  of  the  mind,  the  motive  whereof  is  not  any  in- 
trinfic  evidence,  but  the  authority  or  teftimony  of  fome 
other  who  reveals  or  relates  it.  Hence,  as  there  are 
two  kinds  of  authorities  and  tcilimonies,  the  one  of 
God,  and  the  other  of  man,  faith  becomes  diftinguilhed 
into  divine  and  human. 

Divine  Faith,  is  that  founded  on  the  authority  of 
God  ;  or  it  is  that  affcnt  we  give  to  what  is  revealed 
by  God. 

The  objefts  of  this  faith,  therefore,  are  matters  of 
revelation      .See  Revilation  and  Religion. 

Human  Faith,  is  that  whereby  we  believe  what  is 
told  us  by  men.  The  objed  hereof  is  matter  of  human 
teftimony  and  evidence.     See  Metaphysics. 


Faith,  in  pradical  theology,  makes  the  Crft  of  the 
theological  virtues  ov  graces. 

Faith  in  God,  in  this  fenfe,  denotes  fach  a  convic- 
tion of  his  being,  pcrfcftions,  charaiSer,  and  govern- 
ment, as  produces  love,  truft,  worfhip,  obedience,  and 
refignation. 

Faith  in  Chrift,  as  it  has  been  defined  by  fome,  is  a 
mere  allent  to  the  gofpel  as  true  ;  according  to  otherB, 
it  fignifies  fuch  a  pcrfuafion  that  he  is  the  Mcffish,  and 
fuch  a  dcfire  and  expeflation  of  the  blefilngs  which  he 
has  promifed  in  his  goipel  to  his  fincere  difciples,  as 
engage  the  mind  to  fix  its  dependence  upon  him,  and 
fubject  itfelf  to  him  in  all  the  ways  of  holy  obedience, 
ijec  Theologv. 

Faith,  likcwife,  in  refpeft  to  futurity,  is  a  moral 
principle,  implying  fuch  a  convidion  of  the  reality  and 
importance  of  a  future  (late,  as  is  fufficicnt  to  regulate 
the  temper  and  conduct. 

Faith,  or  Fideliiy,  (Fiiles),  was  deified  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and  had  a  temple  in  the  Capitol  confe- 
crated  to  her  by  Attilius  Catalinus.  Her  priifts  wore 
white  veils :  unbloody  facrificea  were  offered  to  her, 
and  the  greateft  oaths  were  taken  in  her  name.  Ho- 
race clothes  I  er  in  white,  places  her  in  the  retinue  of 
Fortune,  and  makes  her  the  fifter  of  Juftice,  OJ.  24, 
35.  1.  i.  Public  faith  is  reprefented  in  a  great  number 
of  medals  ;  fumetlmes  with  a  balket  of  fruit  in  one 
hand,  and  fome  ears  of  corn  in  the  other  ;  and  fome- 
times  holding  a  turtle-dove.  But  the  moft  ufual  fym- 
bol  is  two  hands  joined  together.  The  infcriptions  are 
generally,  FiJei  Aug'jjli,  Fides  Exercilus,  or  FiJ.s  Mi- 
lilum,  &c. 

F.-V  ITHFUL,  an  appellation  afiumed  by  the  Ma- 
hometans.     See  Mahometans. 

FAITHORN  (William),  an  ingenious  Englifh  ar- 
till,  a  native  of  London,  was  the  difciple  of  Peak  the. 
painter,  and  worked  with  him  three  or  four  years. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Peak  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  Faithorn,  who  ac- 
companied his  mafter,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  re- 
bels at  Baringhoufe,  from  whence  he  vtas  fent  to  Lon- 
don, and  confined  in  Alderfgate.  In  this  uncomfort- 
able fituation  he  exercifed  his  graver  ;  and  a  fmall 
head  of  the  firft  Villars  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the 
llyle  of  Melan,  is  reckoned  among  his  performances  at 
that  time.  The  felicitations  of  his  friends  in  his  fa- 
vour at  lall  prevailed  ;  and  he  was  releafed  from  pri- 
fon,  with  peimilfion  to  retire  to  the  continent.  In 
France  he  found  prottftion  and  encouragement  from 
the  Abbe  de  Marollcs  ;  and  at  this  time  it  was  that 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ndnteuil,  from  whofe 
inftruCtions  he  derived  very  confiderable  advantages. 
About  the  year  1650  he  returned  to  England,  and 
foon  after  married  the  fifter  of  a  Captain  Ground. 
By  her  he  had  two  fons  ;  Henry,  who  was  a  bookfel- 
ler,  and  Wilham  an  engraver  in  mezzotinlo.  Fai- 
thorn opened  a  ftiop  near  Temple- Bar,  where  he  told 
not  only  his  own  engravings,  but  thofe  of  other  Lng- 
lifli  artifts,  and  impoited  a  confiderable  nnmber  of 
prints  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  About  the 
year  1680,  he  retired  from  his  Ihop,  and  rcfided  in 
Printing  Houfe  Yard  ;  but  he  ftill  continued  to  work 
for  the  bookftllers,  efpecially  Royfton,  Martin,  and 
Ptake  the  younger,  his  former  mafter's  brother.  He 
painted  portraits  from  the  life  in  crayons  ;  which  art 
M2  he 
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Fal<!r8.  he  learned  of  Nanteuil  during  liis  abode  in  France. 
~"v~—  He  alfo  painted  in  miniature  ;  and  his  performances 
in  both  thele  llyles  were  much  clleemed.  His  fpirits 
■were  broken  by  tiie  indifcrction  and  diffipation  of  his 
fon  William  ;  and  a  lingering  confumption  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  169I.  He  wrote  a  book  Upon  Draiving, 
Graving,  and  Etcbhig,  for  w  hich  he  was  celebrated  by 
his  friend  Thomas  I'h'.tnian  the  poet. 

FAKIRS,  Indian  monks  ov  friars.  They  out  do 
the  fcverity  and  mortification  of  the  ancient  Ancho- 
rets or  Solitaries.  Some  of  them  make  a  vow  of  con- 
tinuing all  their  lifetime  in  one  pofture,  and  keep  it 
cfFedlually.  Otliers  never  lie  down  ;  but  continue  in 
a  Handing  pollure  all  their  lives,  fupported  only  by  a 
ftick,  or  rope  under  their  atm-pits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  fcourges  and  knives.  They  look 
upon  thtmfclves  to  have  conquered  every  pafiion,  and 
triumphed  over  the  world  ;  and  accordingly  fcruple 
not,  as  if  in  a  Hate  of  innocence,  to  appear  entirely 
naked  in  public. 

The  common  people  of  Eaft  India  are  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  viitue  and  innocence  of  the  fakirs  ; 
notwithllanding  which,  they  are  accufed  of  commit- 
ting the  moll  enormous  crimes  in  private. 

They  have  alfo  another  kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not 
praftifc  fuch  feverilies  :  thefe  Hock  together  in  com- 
panies, and  go  from  village  to  village,  prophefying, 
and  telling  fortunes.  Tliey  are  wicked  villains,  and  it 
js  dangerous  for  a  man  to  meet  them  in  a  lone  place  : 
sieverthclefs  the  Indian  idolaters  have  them  in  the  ut- 
moft  veneration.  They  make  ufe  of  drums,  trumpets, 
and  other  muiical  inftruments,  to  roufe  their  fouls,  and 
■work  themfelves  up  to  an  artificial  ecftafy,  the  better 
to  publllli  their  pretended  prophecies. 

Some  of  the  votaries  of  thefe  fages  moft  devoutly 
liifs  their  privy  parts  ;  and  they  receive  this  i^nonftrous 
declaration  of  refpeft  with  a  kind  of  ecflatic  pleafure. 
The  moft  fober  and  difcreet  Indians  confult  them  in 
this  prepofterous  attitude  ;  and  their  femafe  votaries 
converfe  with  them  a  confiderable  time  with  the  moll 
indecent  freedom. 

The  fire  they  burn  is  made  of  cow's  dung,  dried  in 
the  fun.  When  they  are  difpofed  to  lleep,  they  repofe 
themfelves  on  cow's  dung,  and  fometimes  on  ordure 
itfclf.  They  are  fo  indulgent  towards  every  living 
creature,  that  they  fufftr  thtmfclves  to  be  over-run 
•with  vermin,  or  Hung  by  infeCts,  without  the  leaft  le- 
luclancy  or  complaint. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  thefe  Indian  friars  have 
fome  fecret  art  to  lull  their  fenfes  afleep,  in  order  to 
render  themfelves  Ju  a  gieat  raeafure  infcufible  of  the 
cxceffrve  torments  they  voluntarily  undergo.  Oving- 
lon  affures  us,  that  "  as  he  was  one  day  in  an  aflem- 
bly  of  fakirs,  he  obferved,  that  they  drank  opiates  in- 
fufed  in  water;  the  intoxicating  virtue  whereof  was 
enough  to  turn  their  brain." 

The  garment  of  the  chief  fakirs  confifts  of  three  or 
four  yards  of  otangc-coloured  linen,  which  they  tie 
round  them,  and  a  tyger'slicin,  which  hangs  over  their 
flioulders.  Their  hair  is  woven  in  trelTes,  and  forms  a 
kind  of  turban.  The  fuperior  of  the  fakirs  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  by  having  a  greater  num.ber  of 
pieces  in  his  garment,  and  by  a  chain  of  iron,  two  yards 
long,  tied  to  his  leg.  When  he  defigns  to  reft  in  any 
flace,  a  garment  is  fpread  upon  the  ground  j  on  which 


he  fits  and  givc%  audience,  whilft  his  difciplcs  publifli    Fil»fln. 
his  virtues.  ■'""■ 

Some  perfons  of  quality  in  India  have  become  fa- 
kirs :  among  others,  five  great  loids  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Clra  gthan,  Mogul  of  the  Indies.  It  is  faid, 
there  arc  about  two  millions  of  fakirs  in  the  Eaft' 
Indies. 

FALASHA,  a  people  of  Abyflinia,  of  Jewifh  ori- 
gin, defcribcd  by  Mr  Brnce,  v/ho  was  at  great  pains  to 
acquaint  himfelf  with  their  hillory  by  cultivating  the 
friendfliip  of  the  moft  learned  perfo.ii  among  them  he 
could  meet  with. 

According  to  the  accounts  received  from  them,  the 
Falaftia  arc  the  defcendants  of  thofe  Jews  who  came 
from  Pakftiiie  into  Ethiopia,  as  attendants  of  Menilck 
the  fon  of  the   queen  of  Shcba  or  Saba  by. Solomon. 
1  hey  agree  in  the  relations  given   by  the  Abyflinians 
of  that   priiicefs,  which  are  mentioned  under  tlie  ar- 
ticle Ethiopia  ;  but  deny  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe 
who  came  with  Menilek  ever  embraced  the   Chrillian 
religion,  as  the  Abyflinians  fay  they  did.      They  fay, 
that  at  the  decline  of  the.  Jewiffi  commerce,  when  the 
poi-ts  of  the  Red  Sea  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  na- 
tions, and  no  intercourfe  took  place  betwixt  tlicrn  and 
Jerufalem,  iKe  Jcwifti  inhabitants  quitted  the  f,a-coaft» 
and  retired  into  the  province  of  Dembea.     While  they 
remained  in  the  cities  on  the  Red  Sea,  they  cxerciied 
the  trades  of  brick  and  tile  making,  pottery,  thatching 
houfes,  &c.  and  after  leaving  the  fea-coalb,  they  chofe 
the  country  of  Dembea  on  account  of  the   plenty  of 
materials  it  afforded  for  exerciting  the  trades  they  pro- 
fclfed.      Here   they  carried    the  art   of  pottery   to   a 
great    degree  of  perfeClion,    multiplied    exceedingly, 
and   became  very   numerous  and   powerful  about  the 
time  that  the  Abyflinians  were  converted  to  Chrillia- 
nity.      As  this  event  was  accounted  by  them  an  apo- 
ftacy  from  the  true  religion,  they  novvfcpaiated  them- 
felves from  the  Abyflinians,  and  declared  one  Phineas, 
of  the  line  of  Solomon,   their  king.      Thus  they  fay, 
they  have  ftill  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Judah  for  their 
fovercign,  though  their  aflertion  is   treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  a  nick-name  bellowed  on  the  Falaihan  fa- 
mily by  the  other  AbyfTj.iians.      About  the  year  960, 
the  queen  of  this  people,  after  extirpating  the  Abyffi' 
nian  princes  on   the   rock    Uamo,   affumed   the   fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  empire,   which  they  retained  for 
fome   time,  as  is  related  under  the  article  Ethiopia  ; 
but  their  power  being  by  degrees  reduced,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  refidcnce  among  the  rugged' 
mountains  of  Samen  ;    one   of  ■«hich   they  chofe   tor 
their  capital,  and  which  has  ever  fiucc  Sttn  called  the 
jtivs  Rod       About  the  year  1600,  they  were  almoiV 
entirely  ruined  by  an  overthrow  from  the  AbyfTiiiians, 
in  which  both  their  king  and  queen  were  flam  ;   fince 
which  time  they  have  been  in   iubjcilion  to  the  empe- 
rors of  that  country,  but  are    ftiil  governed  by  their 
own  piinces.      When  Mr  Bruce  was  in  Abyfliiila  tliey 
were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  100,000  cffcclive 
men.      Giileon  and  Judith  were  the  names  of  the  king 
and  queen  at    that  time  ;  and  thefe,  accoiding  to  our 
author,  fcem   to  be  preferred  to  others  foi  the  roy.-J 
family. 

The  language  of  this  people   is  very  different  from 
the  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  or  any  other  which  the  Jews 
ever  fpoke  in  their  own  country.     On  being  interro- 
gated 
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gated  concerning  it  by  Mr  Brucf,  they  faid,  that  it  another,  that  they  appear  like  a  rookery.     The  ncfVs 

was  probably  one  of  tliofc  fpoken  by  tlie  nations  on  the  are  vtr)-  large   and  very  fetid  by  reafon  of  the  rdiits 

Red  Sea,  amor'g  whom  they  had  fettled   at  their   lirft  of  their  prey.      Lawfoii   fays   they  breed   very  often, 

coming.     They  ariivcd  in  Abyflinia  fpeaking  Hcbre*',  laying  again  under  their  callow  young;  whofe  warmth 

and  with  the  advantage  of  having   books  in   that  Ian-  hatches   the   eggs.      In  Bcrin-r's  Ifle  they  make  their 

guage  ;   but  had  now  forgot  it,  which  indeed  is  not  to  nclts  on  the  clifFs  near  fix  feet   wide   and   one   thick  ; 

be  wondered  at,  as  they  had  lo(l  their  Hebrew  books,  and  lay  two  eggs  in  the  beginning  of  July.   This  fpecies 

and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing.      At  -   '    >  ••    ■      ■    '^  ■    - 

the  time  of  their  leaving  Jcrufakm,  tlity  were  in  pof- 
ftffion  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  Simaritan  copies  of 


Talc*. 


the  law  ;  but  when  their  fleet  was  dellroycd  in  the 
time  of  Rchoboam,  and  no  faither  communication  with 
Jtrufalem  took  place,  they  were  obliged  to  ufe  tranf- 
iations  of  the  Icriptures,  or  thofe  copies  wliith  were 
in  pofTefTion  of  the  fhepherds,  who,  they  fay,  were  all 
Jews  before  the  time  of  S.ilomon.  On  being  alkrd, 
however,  where  tht.  Sliephcrds  got  their  c<:py,  a;id 
being  told,  that,  notwiihllanding  the  invafio  i  of  E- 
gypl  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  there  was  (hll  a  commu- 
nication with  jtiufalem  by  means  of  the  Iftiaiaelite 
Arabs  through  Arabia,  they  frankly  acknowledged 
that  they  could  not  tell ;  neither  had  they  any  memo- 
rials of  the  hillory  either  of  their  own  or  any  i.ther 
country  ;  all  that  tlity  believed  in  this  cafe  being  de- 
rived from  mere  tradition,  their  hiilories,  if  any  ix- 
ifted,  having  been  deftroyed  by  the  famous  Mooi  ilh 
Captain  Gragne,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  un- 
der the  aiticle  Ethiopia.  They  fay,  that  the  lirft 
book  of  Scripture  they  ever  received  was  that  of  Enoch; 
and  they  place  that  of  Job  immediately  after  it,  fiip- 
pofing  that  patriarch  to  have  lived  foon  after  the  flood. 
Thi  \-  have  no  copy  of  the  Old  Teftanient  in  the  Fa- 
laflia  language,  what  they  make  ufe  of  being  in  that  of 
Gecz.  This  is  fold  to  them  by  the  Abyffinian  Chri- 
Aians,  who  arc  the  only  fcribes  in  that  country.  No 
diflerence  takes  place  about  corruptions  of  the  text  ; 
nor  do  the  halafha  know  any  thing  of  the  Jewifli  Tal- 
mud, Targum,  or  Cabala. 

FALCADE,  in  the  manege,  the  motion  of  a  horfc 
when  he  throws  himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three 
times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets;  which  is  done  in  form- 
ing a  (lop  and  halt  itop.     See  Stop. 

FALCATED,  fomething  in  the  form  of  a  fickle  : 
thus,  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  falcaud  when  (he  appears 
horned. 

FALCO,  In  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  accipltres.  the  charaiters  of  which  are  thefe  : 
The  beak  is  cilDoked,  and  furnifhed  with  wax  at  the 
bafc  :  the  head  is  thick-let  with  feathers,  and  the 
tongue  is  cloven.  Tiieea^leand  hawk  form  this  genus. 
lateCXC  '•  The  leucocephalus,  bald,  or  white-headed  eagle 
of  Catelby,  is  aih-coloured,  with  the  head  and  tail 
white ;  the  iris  <if  the  eye  is  white,  over  which  is  a  pro- 
minence covered  with  a  yellow  lliin  ;  the  bill  and  the 
cere  or  wax  are  yellow,  as  are  likcwife  the  legs  and 
feet  ;  and  the  talons  are  black.  Though  it  is  an  eagle 
of  fniall  fize,  it  weighs  nine  pounds,  is  Itrong  and  full 
of  fpirit,  preying  on  lambs,  pigs,  and  fawns.  Tliey 
always  make  their  nells  near  the  fea  or  great  rivers, 
and  ufually  upon  old  dead  pine  or  cyprefs  trees,  con- 
tinuing to  build  annually  on  the  fame  tree  till  it  falls. 
Though  he  is  fo  formidable  to  all  birds,  yet  he  fuffers 
them  to  build  near  his  royal  ned  without  moleftation ; 
particularly  the  fiOiing  hawk,  herons,  &c.  which  all 
i)iiild  on  high  trees,  and  in  fome  places  arc  fo  near  one 


inhabits  both  Europe  and  America  ;  but  is  more  com- 
mon ill  the  latter.  Befides  fieih,  it  feeds  alfo  on 
filh.  This,  however,  it  docs  not  procure  for  itfelf; 
but  fitting  in  a  convenient  fpot,  watches  the  diving  of 
the  olprey  into  the  water  after  a  fifh,  which  the  mo- 
ment it  has  feized  tiie  bald  eagle  follows  clofe  after, 
when  the  ofprey  is  glad  to  efoape  by  dropping  the  fi'h 
fioin  hi-:  bill  ;  and  fucii  is  the  dexterity  of  the  former, 
that  it  often  k-izes  the  prey  before  it  caa  fall  to  the 
g  ouiid.  Catcfby  fays  the  male  and  female  are  much 
alike. 

2  The  olTifragus,  or  fea-cagle,  with  yellow  wax,  and 
half  feathered  kgs;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  peacock  ; 
th'  feathers  arc  white  at  the  bale,  ironcol  ,ured  in  the 
middle,  and  black  at  the  points  ;  and  the  legs  are  yel- 
low. It  is  found  in  leveral  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mr  Willuujhby  teUa  us.  that  there  was  an 
aery  of  them  in  Wliinficld  Park,  Wellmoreland  ;  and 
the  bird  -faring  in  the  ail  with  a  cat  in  its  talons 
(which  Billow  drew  from  the  very  fadl  which  he  favv 
in  Scotland),  is  of  this  kind.  The  cat's  vefiltance 
brought  both  animals  to  the  ground,  when  Barlow 
took  them  up  ;  and  afterwards  caufcd  the  event  to  be 
engraved  in  the  36th  plate  of  his  CoUcttion  of  Prints. 
Turner  fays,  that  in  his  days  this  bird  was  too  well 
known  in  England;  for  it  made  horrible  dellruftion 
among  the  fiHi.  All  authors  indeed  agree,  that  it  feeds 
principally  on  fifh,  which  it  takes  as  they  are  fwim- 
ming  near  the  furface,  by  darting  itfelf  down  upon 
them  ;  not  by  diving  or  fwimming,  as  fome  authors  ■ 
have  pretended,  who  furnifli  it  for  that  purpofe  with 
one  webbed  foot  to  fwim  with,  and  another  divided, 
foot  to  take  its  prey  with.  Manin,  fpeaking  of  what 
he  calls  the  great  eagles  of  the  Weltern  Illes,  fays, , 
that  they  fallen  their  talons  in  the  back  of  the  filh,. 
commonly  of  falmon,  which  are  often  above  the  water, 
or  very  near  the  furface.  Thofe  of  Greenland  will : 
even  take  a  young  fcal  out  of  the  water.  Turner, 
above  mentioned,  fays,  that  the  fifhermen  were  fond  of 
anointing  their  baits  with  the  fat  of  this  bird,  imagi- 
ning that  It  ha.l  a  peculiar  alluring  quality  :  they  were 
even  fupcrllitious  enough  to  believe,  that  whenever  the 
fea-cagle  hovered  over  a  piece  of  water,  the  fifli  (as  if 
charmed]  would  rife  to  the  furface  with  their  bellies  . 
upward.s ;  and  in  that  manner  prcfcnt  themfclves  to 
him.  It  alfo  preys  on  water  fowl.  This  fpecies  is 
alfo  frequent  in  North  America,  and  v/as  alfo  met 
with  in  Botany  Ifland  by  Captain  Cooke. 

3.  The  chryfactos,  or  golden  eagle,  weighs  about  12. 
pounds,  and  is  in  length  about  three  feet,  the  wings  . 
when  extended  meafiiring  about  feven  feet  four  inches. 
The  fight  and  fenfe  of  Imelling  are  very  acute  :  the 
head  and  neck  are  clothed  with  narrow,  (harp-pointed 
feathers,  of  a  deep  brown  cole  ur  bordered  with  taw- 
ney  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  in  particular  is  of  a 
bright  ruft  colour.  Thefe  birds  are  very  deltniftive  to 
fawns,  lambs,  kids,  and  all  kinds  of  game;  particularly 
in  the  brtcdinj,'  I'eafon,  when  ihey  bring  a  vail  quan. 
2  "  '''J. 
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Ta!co.     i\iy  of  prey  to  thtrlr  yoiin^.      Snillh,  in  his  Hlftory  of 

" Kerry,  iclatcs,  that  a  poor  man  in  that  country  got  a 

comfortable  fubfiflence  for  his  family,  during  afummer 
of  famine,  out  of  an  engle's  ncll,  by  robbing  the  ta- 
gkts  of  the  food  the  old  ones  brought;  whufe  attend- 
ance he  protratled  beyond  tlie  natural  time,  by  cliji- 
ping  the  wings  and  retarding  the  flight  of  the  former. 
It  is  very  unfsife  to  leave  infants  in  places  where  eagles 
frequent;  there  being  inftances  in  Scotland  of  two  be- 
ing carried  off  by  them  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  thi.ft 
was  difcovcred  in  time,  and  the  children  were  rcitored 
unhurt  out  of  the  eagles  ncfts.  In  order  to  extirpate 
thefe  pernicious  birds,  there  is  a  law  in  the  Orkney 
iHes,  which  intitles  every  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle  to 
a  hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parilh  where  it  was 
killed.  Eagles  feem  to  give  the  preference  to  the  car- 
cafes  of  dogs  and  cats.  People  who  make  it  their  bu- 
finefs  to  kill  thofe  birds,  lay  one  or  other  of  thefe  car- 
cafes  by  way  of  bait;  and  then  conceal  themfelves 
wiihin  gunfliot.  They  fne  the  indant  the  eagle  alights  ; 
for  fhc,  that  moment,  looks  about  before  Ihe  begins  to 
prey.  Yet,  quick  as  her  fight  may  be,  her  fenfe  of  hear- 
ing'feems  flill  more  exquifite.  If  hooded  crows  or  ra- 
vens happen  to  be  nearer  the  carrion,  and  refort  to  it 
firft,  and  give  a  fingle  croak,  the  eagle  is  certain  of 
indantly  repairing  to  the  fpot. 

Eagles  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity,  and  for 
their  power  of  fuflaining  a  long  abftinence  from  food. 
Mr  Keyfler  relates,  that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna  after 
a  confinement  of  104  years.  This  pre-eminent  length 
of  days  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  faying  of  the 
Pfalmift,  "  Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
One  of  this  fpecies,  which  was  nine  years  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Owen  Holland,  Efq;  of  Conway,  lived  32 
years  with  the  gentleman  who  made  him  a  prefent  of 
it ;  but  what  its  age  was  when  the  latter  received  it 
from  Ireland  is  unknown.  The  fame  bird  alfo  fur- 
niihes  us  with  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  remark; 
having  once,  through  the  negleft  of  fervants.  endured 
hunger  for  21  days  without  any  fuflenance  whatever. 

4.  The  fulvus,  or  white-tailed  eagle  of  Edwards, 
has  the  whole  plumage  of  a  dufky  brown:  the  breaft 
marked  with  triangular  fpots  of  white,  but  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Britifh  kind  :  the  tail  is  white,  tipt 
with  black  ;  but  in  young  birds  dufky,  blotched  with 
vhile  :  the  legs  are  covered  to  the  toes  with  foft  ruft- 
coloured  feathers.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  Hudfon's  Bay 
and  northern  Europe  as  far  as  Dionthtim.  They  are 
found  on  the  higheft  rocks  of  the  Uralian  chain,  where 
it  is  not  covered  with  wood;  but  are  moft  frequent  on 
the  Siberian,  where  they  make  their  neil  on  theloftieil 
rocks.  They  are  rather  inferior  in  fize  to  the  fea- 
eagle  ;  but  arc  generous,  fpirited,  and  docile.  The 
independent  Tartars  train  them  for  the  chafe  of  hares, 
foxes,  antelopes,  and  even  wolves.  The  ufe  is  of  con- 
fiderable  antlquiry  ;  for  Marco  Polo,  the  great  travel- 
ler of  1269,  obftrved  and  admired  the  diverfion  of  the 
great  cham  of  Tartary;  who  had  feveral  eagles,  which 
were  applied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent. The  Tartars  alfo  ellccm  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
as  the  bell  they  have  for  pluming  their  arrows.  This 
fptcits  is  frequent  in  Scotland  ;  where  it  is  called  the 
l/laci  eagle,  from  the  dark  colour  of  its  plumage.  It 
is  vt.y  dtdruflive  to  deer,  wliich  it  will  fcize  between 
the   horns ;  and  by  inceflantly  beating  it  about  the 


eyes  with  Its  wing?,  foon  makes  a  prey  of  the  harafTcd 
animal.  The  eagles  in  the  ifle  of  Rum  have  nearly 
extirpated  the  (lags  that  ufed  to  abound  there.  They 
generally  build  in  clefts  of  rocks  near  the  deer-foreils; 
and  make  great  havoc  not  only  anjong  them,  but  alfo 
among  the  white  hares  and  ptarmigans.  Mr  Wil- 
lougl'by  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  ne(l 
of  this  fpecies.  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1668,  in 
the  woodlands  near  the  river  Darwent,  in  the  peak  of 
Derby  [hire,  was  found  an  eagle's  neft  made  of  great 
flicks,  rrfting  one  end  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  the  other 
on  two  birch  tiees;  upon  which  was  a  layer  of  rufhej, 
arid  over  them  a  layer  of  heath,  and  upon  the  heath 
ruflies  again  ;  upon  which  lay  one  young  one  and  an 
addle  egg  ;  and  by  them  a  lamb,  a  hare,  and  three 
heath  poults.  The  nell  was  about  two  yards  fquare, 
and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The  young  eagle  was  black 
as  a  hobby,  of  the  fhape  of  a  gofhawk,  almofl  of  the 
weight  ot  a  goofe,  rough-footed,  or  feathered  down  to 
the  foot  :   having  a  white  ring  about  the  tail." 

5.  The  cyaneus,  or  hen-harrier,  with  white  wax, 
yellow  legs,  a  whitifh  blue  body,  and  a  white  ring 
round  the  eyes  and  throat.  It  is  the  blue,  hawk  of 
Edwards,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa.  Thefe 
birds  aie  extremely  deilruclive  to  young  poultry  and 
to  the  feathered  game  :  they  fly  near  the  ground, 
fliimming  the  furface  in  fearch  of  prey.  They  breed  oo 
the  ground,  and  never  are  obferved  to  fettle  on  trees. 

6.  The  albiulla,  or  cinereous  eagle,  is  inferior  in  fize 
to  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale 
afh-colour  ;  the  body  and  wings  cinereous,  clouded 
with  brown  ;  the  quill  feathers  very  dark  ;  the  tail 
white  ;  the  legs  featheied  but  little  below  the  knees, 
and  of  a  very  bright  yellow.  The  male  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  female.  The  bill  of  this  fpecies  is 
rather  flraighter  than  is  ufual  in  the  eagle  ;  which 
feems  to  have  induced  Linnasus  to  place  it  among  the 
vultures.  But  Mr  Pennant  obferves,  that  it  can  have 
BO  title  to  be  ranked  with  that  genus,  the  charafter- 
illical  mark  of  which  is,  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
either  quite  bare,  or  only  covered  with  down;  whereas 
this  bird  is  wholly  feathered.  This  fpecies  is  in  fize 
equal  to  the  black  eagle,  and  inhabits  Europe  as  high 
as  Iceland  and  Lapmark.  It  is  common  in  Greenland, 
but  does  not  extend  to  America  ;  or,  according  to 
Mr  Pennant,  if  it  does,  it  varies  into  the  white-headed 
eagle,  to  which  it  has  great  affinity,  particularly  in  its 
feeding  much  on  fi(h ;  the  Danes  therefore  call  it 
F'tjlc-orn.  It  is  common  in  the  fouth  of  RufTia,  and 
about  the  Volga,  as  far  as  trees  will  grow  ;  but  is  very 
fcaree  in  Siberia.  It  inhabits  Greenland  the  whole 
year,  fitting  on  the  rocks  with  flagging  wing,  and  flies 
flowly.  It  makes  its  neft  on  the  lofty  cliffs,  with 
twigs,  lining  the  middle  with  molTes  and  feathers;  lays 
two  eggs  ;  and  fits  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  begin- 
ning of  June.  Thefe  birds  prey  on  young  feals,  which 
they  fcize  as  they  are  floating  on  the  water ;  but  oft- 
times,  by  fixing  their  talons  in  an  old  one,  they  are 
overmatched,  and  drawn  down  to  the  bottom,  fcream- 
ing  horribly.  They  feed  alfo  on  fifli,  cfpcciaUy  the 
luraptifh,  and  a  fort  of  trout;  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and 
eider  ducks.  They  fit  on  the  top  of  rocks,  attentive 
to  the  motion  of  the  diving  birds;  and  with  quick  eyes 
obierve  their  courfe  by  the  bubbles  which  rife  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  catch  the  fowls  as  they  rife 

for 
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Falco.     for   breath.      The   Greenlanders    ufe   their   fliins  for 
'  cloathing  next  to  their  bodies ;  eat  the  flefh ;  and  keep 

the  bill  and  feet  for  amulets.  They  kill  them  with 
the  bow;  or  take  them  in  nets  placed  in  the  fnow  pro- 
perly baited;  or  tempt  them  by  the  fat  of  feals,  wiiich 
the  eagles  eat  to  an  excefi ;  which  occafions  fuch  a 
torpidity  as  to  make  them  an  eafy  prey.  They  are 
common  in  Scotland  and  the  Orkneys  ;  where  they 
feed  on  fifh,  as  well  as  on  land  animals. 

7.  The  crying  eagle  (Arft.  Zool.  p.  215  ),  with  a 
dufky  bill  and  yellow  cere;  the  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  ferruj^inous  brown  ;  the  coverts  of  the  wings  and 
fcapulars  are  elegantly  varied  with  oval  white  fpots  ; 
the  pi  imarits  diill<y,  the  ends  of  the  greater  white  ; 
the  bread  and  belly  are  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
reft  of  the  plumage,  ftioaked  downwards  with  dull 
ycUow ;  the  tail  is  dark  brown,  tipt  with  dirty  white; 
the  legs  are  feathered  to  the  feet,  which  are  yellow. 
The  1-ngth  of  the  bird  is  two  feel. — This  fpecies  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Scandina- 
via ;  is  frequent  in  Ruffia  and  Siberia  ;  and  txt^.-nds 
even  to  Kamtfchatka.  It  is  kfs  generous  and  fpirited 
than  other  eagles,  and  is  perpetually  making  a  plain- 
tive noifv;  from  which  ic  was  ftylvid  by  the  ancients 
Irifl  mji.planga^  clanga*  \  and  anatar'ia,  from  its  preying  on 
''*  9  ducks,  which  Pliny  f  defcribes  with  great  elegance. 
■5' The  Arabs  ufed  to  train  it  for  the  chace  ;  but  its 
quarry  was  cranes  and  other  birds;  the  more  generous 
eagle  being  flown  at  antelopes  and  various  quadrupeds. 
This  fpecies  was  itfelfan  objtft  of  diverfion,  and  made 
the  game  of  even  fo  fmall  a  falcon  as  the  fparrow  hawk ; 
which  would  purfue  it  with  great  eagcrnefs,  foar  above, 
thenfall  on  it,  andfaftening  with  its  talons,  keep  beating 
it  about  the  head  with  ils  wings,  till  they  both  fell  to- 
gether to  the  ground.  This  Sir  John  Chardin  has 
feen  pra£lifed  about  Tauris. 

8.  The  miKus,  or  kite,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and   Africa.     I'his  fpecies  generally  breeds   in   large 
forefts   or  woody  mountainous  c  entries.     Its  ntft  is 
compofed  of  fticks,  lined  with  feveral  odd  materials, 
fuch  as  rags,  bits  of  flannel,  rope,  and  paper.     It  lays 
two,  or  at  moft  three,  eggs;  which,  like  thofe  of  other 
birds   of  prey,  are  m'.:ch   rounded    and   blunt  at  the 
fmaller  end.     Thty  are  white,  fpotted  wiih  dirty  yel- 
low.    Its  motion   in   the   air  diftingulflies  it  from  all 
other  birds,  being  fo  fmooth  ariJ  even  that  it  is  fcarce 
perceptible.     Sometimes  it  will  remain  quite  motion- 
lefs  for  a  confiderable  fpace  ;  at  others  glide  through 
the  fky  Vvithout  the  leaft  apparent  aflion  of  its  wings; 
from  thence   deriving  the  old   name  of  gkiul  or  gkcle, 
from  the  Saxon  ghda.    They  inhabit  the  nortl-  of  Eu- 
rope, as  high   as  Jarllterg,   in  the  very  fouth  of  Nor- 
way ;  but  do  not  extend  farther.      They  quit  Sweden 
in    flocks  at   the  approach   of  winter,   and  r.  turn    in 
fpring.      Some  of  tiitra   winter   about   Allrakan,   in 
lat.  46.  30:  but  the  far  greater  pait  are   f^ppofcd  to 
retire  into  Egypt,  being  feen  in  September  paffing  by 
Conltantinople  in  their  way  from  the  north;  and  again 
in  April  returning  to  Europe,  to  fhun  the  great  heats 
of  the  eaft.      They  are  obferved  in  vaft  numbers  about 
Cairo,  where  they  are  extremely  tame,  and  feed  even 
on  dates,  probably  for  want  of  other  food.     They  alfo 
breed  there  ;   fo  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  other 
rapacious  birds,  thty  incrcafe  and  multiply  twice  in  the 
year;  once  in  the  mild  winters  of  Eg>ypt,  and  a  fecond 
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tune  in  the  fummers  of  tlie  north.  It  makes  its  ap- 
pcaiance  in  Greece  in  the  fpring;  and  in  the  early 
ages,  fays  Ariftophanes,  "  it  governed  that  country  ; 
and  men  fell  on  their  knees  when  they  were  firft  bleiTed 
with  the  fight  of  it,  becaufe  it  pronounced  the  flight 
of  winter,  and  told  them  to  begin  to  ftiear  their  vernal 
fleeces."  In  Britain  they  are  found  the  whole  year. 
Lord  Bacon  obfervcs,  that  when  kites  fly  high,  it  por- 
tends fair  and  dry  weather. 

9.  The  gentilis,  or  gentil  falcon,  inhabits  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  was  in  high  efteem'as  a  bold  and  fpi- 
rited bird  in  the  days  of  falconry.  It  makes  its  nelt 
in  rocks  :  it  Is  larger  than  the  gofliawk  ;  th?  head  of 
alight  ruft  colour,  with  oblong  black  fpots;  the  whole 
under  fide  from  chin  to  tail  white,  tinged  with  yellow; 
the  back  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  barred  with  four 
or  five  bars  of  black,  and  as  many  of  afh-colour;  the 
very  tips  of  all  the  tail-feathers  white. 

10.  The  fuLbuteo,  or  hobby,  was  ufed  like  the  kef- 
tri-l  ill  the  humbler  kind  of  falconry  ;  particularly  in 
what  was  called  daiirg  of  larks:  the  ha^vk  was  cad 
off;  the  laiks,  aware  of  their  moll  inveterate  enemy, 
were  fixed  to  the  ground  forfear;  by  which  mean* 
they  became  a  ready  prey  to  the  fowler,  by  drawing 
a  net  over  them.  The  back  of  this  bird  is  brown  ; 
the  nape  of  the  neck  white;  and  the  belly  pale,  with 
oblong  brown  fpots.  It  Is  a  bird  of  paftage ;  but 
breeds  in  Britain,  and  migrates  In  Oi\)ber. 

1 1.  The  buteo,  or  buzzard,   is  the  moll  common  of 
the  hawk  kl.d  in  I'^ngland,    It  breeds  In  large  woods; 
and    ufually    builds    on    an    old    crow's    ncil,    which 
it  enlarge*,  and   lines  with  wool  and  other  foft  mate- 
rials.     It  lays  two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  fometimes 
perfeftly  white,  fometimes  fpotted  with  yellow.      The 
cock  buzzard  will  hatch   and  bring  up  the  youno-  if 
the  hen  is  killed.     The  young  keep  company  with  the 
old  ones  for   fome  little  time  after  they  quit  the  neft  ; 
which  is  not  ufual  with   other  birds  of  prey,   who  al- 
ways drive  away  their   brood  as  foon   as  they' can  fly. 
This  fpecies  is  very  fluggifh  and  Inattive,  and  is  much 
lefs  In  motion  than   other  hawks ;  remaining  perched 
on  the  fame  bough  for  the  greateft  pijt  of  the  day, 
and  Is  found  at  moft  times   near  the  fame  place.     It 
feeds  on  birds,   rabbits,  moles,  and  mice  ;   it  will  alfo 
eat  frogs,  earthworms,  and  infects.      This  bird  is  fub- 
jecl  to  fome  variety  in   Its  colour.      Some  have    their 
brcaft  and  belly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  are  only  marked 
crofs  the  craw  with  a  large  white  crcfcent;  but  ufually 
the  breaft  is  of  a  yellowlfh  white,  fpotted  with  oblong 
ruft-coloured  fpots,  pointing  downwards :  the  back  of 
the   head,   neck,   and  coveits  of  the   wings,  are  of  a 
deep  brown,  edged  with  a  pale  ruft-colour:  the  middle 
of  the  back  covered   only   with  a  thick  white  down. 
The   tail  is   barred  with  black,   and  alhcolour,   and 
fometimes  with  ferruginous. 

12.  The  tlnnunculus,  or  keftrel,  breeds  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  in  the  holes  of  high  rocks,  towers,  and 
ruined  buildings.  It  feeds  on  field-mice,  fmall  birds, 
and  Infefts  ;  which  it  wdl  difcover  at  a  great  diftance. 
This  is  the  hawk  that  we  fo  frequently  fee  in  the  a'r 
fixed  in  one  place  ;  and,  as  it  were,  fanning  it  with 
its  wings  ;  at  which  time  It  is  watching  for  its  prey. 
When  falconry  was  in  ufe  in  Great  Britain,  this  bird 
was  trained  for  catching  fmall  birds  and  young  pit^ 
tridges.  It  i«  eafily  diftlngulfiied  from  all  other  haw  ks 
3  t? 
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r^lco.     by  its  colours.  The  crown  of  the  hcnd  and  the  greater 

""^V"—   pnrt  of  the  tail  are  of  a  fine  light  grey;  the  back  and 

coverts  of  the  wing  of  a  brick-red,  elegantly  fpotted 

with  black:  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  bird  of  a  pale 

rull-colour  fpotted  with  black. 

IV  The  fiidlator,  with  yellowilli  wax  and  legs;  the 
body  is  of  a  brownifli  white  colour  ;  and  the  covers  of 
ihe  eyes  are  bony.  He  has  a  flcfliy  lobe  between  the 
noftrils  ;  which  when  angry  or  terrified,  he  inflates  til! 
'lis  head  becomes  as  big  as  his  whole  body.  He  is  a 
native  of  SurinanY. 

14.  The  cacliinnans,  or  laughing  hawk,  has  yellow- 
i(h  legs  and  wax,  and  white  eye-brows  ;  the  body  is 
variegated  with  brown  and  white  ;  and  it  has  a  black 
ring  round  the  top  of  the  head.  It  makes  a  laughing 
kind  of  noife  when  it  obferves  any  peifon,  and  is  a 
■native  of  America. 

15.  The  columbarius,  or  pigeon-hawk  of  Catefhy, 
•weighs  about  fix  ounces.  The  bill  is  black  at  the  point, 
and  whitilh  at  the  bafe  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow  ; 
the  bafe  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with  a  yel- 
low cere  or  wax  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  brown.  The  interior  vanes  of 
the  quill  feathers  have  large  red  fpots.  The  tail  is 
marked  with  large  regular  tranfverfe  white  lines;  the 
throat,  brcaft,and  belly,  are  white,  mixed  with  bi own; 
the  fmall  feathers  tliat  cover  the  thighs  reach  within 
half  an  inch  of  the  fict,  and  are  white,  with  a  tinc- 
ture of  red,  bcfet  with  long  fpots  of  brown  ;  the  legs 
and  feet  are  yellow.  It  inhabits  America,  from  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  as  low  as  South  Carolina.  In  the  laft  it  at- 
tains to  a  larger  fize.  In  Hudfon's  Bay  it  appears  in 
May  on  the  banks  of  Severn  river,  breeds,  and  retires 
fouth  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  fmall  birds  ;  and  on 
the  approach  of  any  perfon,  flies  in  circles,  and  makes 
a  great  flirieking.  It  forms  its  ueft  in  a  rock,  or  fome 
hollow  tree,  with  flicks  and  grafs  ;  and  lines  it  with 
feathers  :  and  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs,  white,  fpot- 
ted with  red.  In  Carolina  it  preys  on  pigeons,  and 
young  of  the  wild  turkies. 

16.  The  furcatus,  or  fwallow-tailed  hawk,  has  a 
black  b'.ll,lefs  hooked  than  ufual  with  rapacious  birds: 
the  eyes  are  large  and  black,  with  a  red  iris:  the  head, 
neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  are  white  ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  back  and  wings  a  dark  purple;  but  more  duUcy  to- 
wards the  lower  parts,  with  a  tindure  of  green.  The 
wings  are  long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and,  when 
extended,  meafure  four  feet.  The  tail  is  dark  purple 
mixed  with  green,  and  remarkably  forked.  This  moft 
elegant  fpecies  inhabits  only  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
North  America  ;  and  that  only  during  fummer.  Like 
fwallows,  they  feed  chiefly  flying  ;  for  they  are  much 
on  wing,  and  prey  on  various  forts  of  infefls.  They 
alfo  feed  on  lizards  and  ferpents  ;  and  will  kill  the  lar- 
geft  of  the  regions  it  frequents  with  the  utmolt  eafe. 
They  quit  North  America  before  winter,  and  are 
fuppofed  to  retreat  to  Peru. 

17.  Haliietus,  the  filhing-hawk  of  Catefljy,  or  the 
ofprey,  weighs  three  pounds  and  a  quarter ;  it  mea- 
■fures,  from  one  end  of  the  wing  to  the  other,  five  feet 
and  a  half.  The  bill  is  black,  with  a  blue  cere  or 
wax  ;  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  yellow,  and  the  crown  of 
the  head  brown,  with  a  mixture  of  white  feathers  ; 
from  each  eye,  backwards,  runs  a  brown  Ilripe  :  the 
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back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  of  a  dark  brown  ;  the 
throat,  neck,  and  belly,  white  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  '" 
rough  and  fcaly,  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  the  talons 
are  black,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  fize;  the  feathers  of 
the  tliighs  are  (hort,  and  adhere  clofe  to  them,  con- 
trary to  otheis  of  the  hawk  kind,  which  nature  fcems 
to  have  defigned  for  the  more  eafily  penetrating  the 
water.  Notwithllanding  the  ofprey  is  fo  perfecutej 
by  the  bald  eagle,  yet  it  always  keeps  near  its  haunts. 
It  w  a  fpecies  of  valt  quicknefs  of  fight;  and  will  fee 
z  filh  near  the  furface  from  a  great  diflance  :  defcend 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  carry  the  prey  with 
an  exulting  fcream  high  into  thi  air.  The  eagle  hears 
the  note,  and  inllantly  attacks  the  ofprey;  who  drops 
the  filli,  which  the  former  catches  before  it  can  reach 
the  ground  or  water.  The  lower  parts  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks  near  the  fca  in  America,  ahouiid  with 
thefe  eagles  and  hawks,  where  fuch  diverting  contcfts 
are  often  feen.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ofprey 
perifhes  in  taking  its  prey  ;  for  if  it  chances  to  fix  its 
talons  in  an  over-grown  fi!h,  it  is  drawn  under  water 
before  it  can  difengage  itfclf,  and  is  drowned. 

18.  The  Icelaud  falcon  (G.  Mag.  1771,  p.  297), 
or  gyrfalco  Lin.  has  a  ftrong  bill,  much  hooked,  the 
upper  mandible  fliarply  angulatcd  on  the  lower  edges, 
with  a  bluilh  wax  :  the  head  is  of  a  very  pale  rudco- 
lour,  ftreaked  downwards  with  du(l<y  lines  :  the  neck, 
bread,  and  belly,  are  white,  marked  with  cordated 
fpots  ;  the  thighs  white,  crofled  with  fliort  bars  of  deep 
brown  :  the  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings  are  duf- 
ky,  fpotted  and  edged  with  white  ;  the  exterior  webs 
of  the  primaries  duflcy  mottled  with  reddilh  white,  the 
inner  barred  with  white  :  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are 
croifcd  with  14  or  more  narrow  bars  of  du(]<y  and 
white  ;  the  duiky  bars  regularly  oppnfing  thofe  of 
white  :  the  wings,  when  clofcd,  reach  almoll  to  the 
end  of  the  train  :  legs  are  ftrong  and  yellow.  The 
length  of  the  wing,  from  the  pinion  to  the  tip  is 
16  inches. — This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland, 
and  is  the  m.oft  efteemed  of  any  for  the  fport  of  fal- 
coniy. 

19.  The  fufcus,  or  Greenland  falcon,  has  dulky  irides; 
lead- coloured  wax  and  feet;  brown  crown,  marked 
with  Irregular  oblong  white  fpots  ;  whitifli  forehead, 
blackilh  cheeks  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  throat 
white  ;  breall;  and  belly  of  a  yellowllh  white,  ftriped 
downwards  with  dufcy  ilreaks  ;  the  back  diilky,  tin- 
ged with  blue,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  lightcll,  and 
fprlnklcd  over  with  a  few  white  fpots,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  rump  ;  the  wings  of  the  fame  colours,  va- 
riegated beneath  with  white  and  black  ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  tall  duflcy  crofled  very  faintly  with  paler  bars, 
the  under  fide  whitifh.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of  Green- 
land, from  the  remoteft  hills  to  thofe  which  impend 
over  the  fea.  They  are  even  feen  on  the  iflands  of  ice 
remote  from  fhore.  They  retire  in  the  breeding-feafon 
to  the  fartheil  part  of  the  country,  and  return  in  au- 
tumn with  their  young.  They  breed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  cinereous  eagle,  but  in  more  diftant 
places;  and  lay  from  three  to  five  eggs.  The  tail  of 
the  young  is  black,  with  great  brown  fpots  on  the  ex- 
terior webs.  They  prey  on  ptarmigans,  auks,  and  all 
the  fmall  birds  of  the  country.  They  have  frequent 
difputes  with  the  raven,  but  feldom  come  off  vitlors  ; 
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for  the  raven  will,  an  bein^  attacked,  fling  itfclf  on 
its  back  ;  and  either  bv  defending  itfclf  with  its  claws, 
or  by  calling,  with  its  croaking,  numbers  of  otliers  to 
its  help,  oblige  the  falcon  to  retire.  The  Greenland- 
ers  ufc  the  Mn,  among  others,  for  their  inner  gar- 
ment-! ;  the  wings  for  brulhts  ;  the  feet  for  amulets; 
but  feldom  eat  the  flefh,  ualefs  compelled  by  hunger. 

20.  The  gyrfalcon  (Br.  Zool  n  47.)  has  a  yel- 
low wax  ;  the  bill  bkiifh,  and  greatly  hooked  ;  the  eye 
dark  hlue  ;  the  throat  of  a  pure  white  :  the  whole  bo- 
dy, wings,  and  tail,  of  the  fame  colour,  moll  ele- 
gantly marked  with  diilky  bars,  liner,,  or  fpots,  lea- 
vin<j  the  white  the  far  prevailing  colour.  There  are 
inllances,  but  rare,  of  its  being  found  entirely  white. 
In  fome,  the  while  tail  is  crofled  by  remote  bar^  of 
black  or  brown  ;  in  other';,  they  appear  only  very 
faintly  on  the  middle  feathers :  the  teathers  of  the 
thighs  are  very  lung  and  unfpotted  :  the  legs  ftrong, 
and  of  a  light  blue.  Its  weight  is  4J  oiuices  Troy  j 
length,  near  two  feet  ;  extent,  four  feet  two.  This 
fpecics  has  the  fame  mnnneis  and  haunts  with  the  for- 
mer. It  is  very  frequent  in  Iceland  ;  is  found  in 
Lapmark  and  Norway  ;  and  rarely  in  the  O.-knies  and 
North  Britain.  In  Alia,  it  dwells  in  the  higlicll  points 
of  the  Urallian  and  other  Siberian  mountains,  and  dares 
the  ccldcft  climates  throughout  the  year.  It  is  kept 
in  the  latitude  of  Pcteifburg,  uninjured  in  the  i>pen  air 
during  the  fevered  winter?  This  fpecies  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  courage  as  well  as  beauty,  and  is  the  terror  of 
other  hawks.  It  was  flown  at  all  kinds  of  fowl,  how 
great  loevi>-  they  were;  but  its  chief  game  uled  to  be 
herons  and  cranes. 

The  lliree  lall  fpecies  are  in  high  eflccm  for  fport. 
They  are  referved  for  the  kings  of  Denmark  ;  who 
fend  their  falconer  with  two  attendants  annually  into 
Iceland  to  purchafe  them.  They  are  caught  by  the 
natives  ;  a  certain  number  of  whom  in  every  difti  ift 
are  licen,ed  for  that  piirpofe.  They  bring  all  they 
take,  about  midfummer,  to  Befiefted,  to  meet  the  royal 
falconer;  and  each  brings  10  or  12,  capped,  and 
perched  on  a  crofs  pole,  which  they  carry  on  horfe- 
back  and  reft  on  the  liirrup.  The  falconer  examines 
the  liirds.  rejefts  thofe  which  are  not  for  his  purpofe, 
and  gives  the  feller  a  written  certificate  of  the  qualities 
oi  each,  which  intitles  him  to  receive  from  the  king's  re- 
ceiver <;eneral  leventcen  rixdollers  for  the  purell  white 
f.ilcon  (n  20  ),  ten  for  n°  ry.  or  thofe  which  are  Icail 
white  ;  and  fevcn  for  n"  1  8.  This  brings  i.ito  the  ifl.^.nd 
between  2C00  and  30CO  rixdollais  annually.  They  are 
taken  in  the  following  manner  : — Two  polls  are  fa- 
(lened  in  the  ground,  not  remote  from  their  haunts. 
Tc^one  is  tied  a  ptarmigan,  a  pigeon,  a  cock  or  hen, 
faltened  to  a  cord  that  it  may  have  means  of  flutter- 
ing, and  fo  attract  the  attention  of  the  falcon.  On 
the  other  poll  is  placed  a  net,  dillended  on  a  hoop,  a- 
Lout  fix  feet  in  diameter.  Through  this  poll  is  intro- 
duced a  llring,  above  ico  yards  long,  which  ib  fallcn- 
ed  to  the  net,  in  order  to  pull  it  down  ;  and  another 
is  falleiied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hoop,  and  goes 
through  the  poll  to  which  the  bail  is  tied.  As  foon  as 
the  falcon  fees  the  fowl  flutter  on  the  ground,  he  takes 
a  few  circles  in  the  air,  to  fee  if  there  is  any  danger, 
then  darts  on  its  prey  with  fuch  violence  as  to  llrike 
off  the  head,  as  nicely  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  razor. 
He  then  ufually  rifes  again,  and  tikes  another  circle, 
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to  explore  tht   place  a   fecond   time  ;  after  which    it      P.il.<». 

mak.-s  another  Hoop  ;   when,  at  the  inllant  of  its  de-  v— -* 

fcending,  the  man  |)ull»  the  dead  bird  under  the  net  ; 
and,  by  means  of  the  other  cord,  covers  the  falcon 
with  the  net  at  the  moment  it  haj  teized  the  piey  ; 
the  perfon  lying  couctaled  behind  fome  Hones,  or  elfe 
lies  flat  on  his  belly,  to  elude  the  fight  of  the  falcon. 
As  foon  as  one  is  caught,  it  is  taken  gently  out  of  the 
net,  for  fear  of  breaking  any  of  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  or  tail ;  and  a  cap  is  placed  over  its  eyes.  If  any 
of  the  tail-feathers  are  injured,  the  falconers  have  the 
art  of  grafting  others;  wiiich  fometiiues  has  occafion- 
ed  a  needlcls  multiplication  of  fpecies. 

The  Iceland  falcons  are  in  the  higheft  cReem.  They 
will  lall  10  or  12  years;  whereas  thofe  of  Norway, 
and  other  countries,   feldom   are  lit  for  fpjrt  after  two  ^ 

or  three  years  ufc.  Yet  the  Norwegian  hawks  were  in 
old  times  in  great  repute  in  this  kingdom,  and  even 
tiiought  bribes  worthy  of  a  king.  Geoffry  I^e  Pierre, 
chief  julliciary,  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to 
King  John,  that  Walter  Le  Madina  might  have  leave 
to  export  100  weight  of  cheefe.  John  the  fon  ofOrd- 
gar,  gave  a  Norway  hawk  to  have  the  king's  requelt 
to  the  king  of  Norway,  to  let  him  have  his  brother's 
chattels  ;  and  Ra'f  Havoc  lined  to  King  Stephen  in 
two  girfals  (gyi falcons)  and  two  Norway  hawks,  tliat 
he  miglit  have  the  fame  acquittance  that  iiis  father  had. 

2  1.  The  aviporus,  with  black  wax,  yellow  legs, 
half  naked,  the  head  of  an  alli  colour,  and  having  an 
alh-coloured  llripc  on  the  tail,  which  is  white  at  the 
end.  It  is  the  honey-buzzaid  of  Ray,  and  had  its 
name  from  the  combs  of  wafps  being  found  in  its  neft. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  feeds  on  mice,  lizards, 
frogs,   bees,   &c.      It  runs  very  fwiftly,  like  a  hen. 

22.  The  xruginofus,  or  moor-buzzard,  with  greenifli 
wax,  a  greyilh  body,  the  top  of  the  head,  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  legs,  ycUowilh  ;  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
frequents  moors,  marfliy  places,  and  heaths"!  it  never 
foars  like  other  ha.vks;  but  commonly  lits  on  the 
ground  or  on  fmall  buihes.  It  makes  its  nell  in  the 
midll  of  a  tuft  of  grafs  or  ruflies.  It  is  a  very  tierce  and 
voracious  bird  ;  and  is  a  great  dellroyer  of  rabbits, 
young  wild-ducks,  and  other  water-fowL  It  preys, 
like  tiie  ofprey,  on  lilu. 

23.  The  palumbarius,  with  black  wax  edged  with 
yellow  ;  yellow  legs,  a  brown  body,  the  piime  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  marked  with  pale  llreakn,  and  the 
eye-brows  white.  It  is  the  golliawk  of  Ray  ;  and  was 
formerly  in  high  etieem  among  falconers,  being  flown 
at  cranes,  geefe,  pheafants,  and  partridges.  It  breeds 
in  Scotland,  and  builds  its  nell  in  trees.  It  is  very 
dellrudive  to  game,  and  dallies  through  the  woods  af- 
ter its  quarry  with  vail  impetu.'lity ;  but  if  it  cannot 
catch  the  objeill  of  its  purfuit  ahnoll  immediately,  de- 
lilts,  and  perches  on  a  bough  till  fome  new  game  pre- 
fciits  itfelf.  — This  fpecies  is  common  in  Mulcovy  and 
Siberia.  They  extend  to  the  river  Amur  ;  and  are 
ufed  by  the  emperor  of  China  in  his  fporting  progref- 
fcs,  attended  by  his  grand  falconer,  and  1000  of  the 
fubordinate.  Every  bird  has  a  filvcr  plate  fallencd  to 
i:s  foot,  with  the  name  of  the  falconet  who  had  the 
charge  of  it ;  that  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  loll,  it  might  be 
brought  to  the  pioper  perfon  :  but  if  he  could  not  be 
found,  the  bird  is  delivered  to  another  officer,  called 
Hit  ^uaiillun  (rf  lojl  birds ;  who  keeps  it   till  it  is  de- 

N  manded 
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tiico.  rnanded  by  the  falconer  to  whom  it  btliMiged.  That  of  the  feathers  there.  This  dni  was  not  in  fniall  qiian- 
"~v~— '  this  threat  officer  may  the  more  readily  be  found  a-  tities  ;  for  upon  ilriking  his  bread,  the  yellow  powder 
mong  the  army  of  hunters  who  attend  the  emperor,  he  fiew  in  fully  greater  quantity  than  from  a  hair-drener's 
ereiits  a  ftandard  in  the  moll  confpicuouj  place.  powder  puff.  The  feathers  of  the  belly  and  breall, 
2<.  The  nifus,  or  fparrow-hawk,  witli  green  wax,  which  were  of  a  gold  colour,  did  not  appear  to  have 
vellow  legs,  a  white  belly  undulated  with  grey,  and  the  any  tiling  extraordinary  in  their  formation,  but  the 
tail  marked  with  blackilh  bclrs.  This  is  the  mo»l  per-  large  featlters  in  the  fhoulder  and  winjs  feer.ied  appa- 
iiicious  hawk  wc  have;  and  makes  great  havoc  among  rently  to  be  fine  tubes,  which  upon  preiTure  fcattered 
pigeons  as  well  as  paitridgcs.  It  builds  in  hollow  trees,  this  dull  upon  the  finer  part  of  the  feather,  but  this 
in  old  nefts  of  crows  large  ruins,  and  high  rocks  :  it  was  brown,  the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  the  back, 
lays  four  white  eggs,  encircled  near  the  blunter  end  Upon  the  fid;  of  the  wing,  the  ribs,  or  hard  pait  of  the 
with  red  fpecks.  feather,  feemcd  to  be  bare  as  if  worn,  or,  in  our  au- 
25.  The  minutus,  with  white  wax,  yellow  legs,  and  thor's  opinion,  were  rather  renewing  themfelves,  having 
the  body  white  underneath.  It  is  the  leall  hawk  of  before  failed  in  their  funftion.  What  is  the  rcafon  of 
Briffbrs,  being  about  the  Cue  of  a  thrufh;  and  is  found  this  extraordinary  provifion  of  nature,  our  author  does 
on  the  iiland  Melita.  not  pretend  to  determine.  But  as  it  is  an  unufual  one. 
There  are  near  100  other  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  it  is  probably  meant,  he  thinks,  for  a  defence  againft 
ornitholo'iiils.  Among  thefe  are  two  defcribed  by  Mr  the  climate  in  favour  of  thofe  birds  which  live  in  thofe 
Bruce  ;  one  of  which  deferves  particular  notice  here,  as  almoll  inaccefTible  heights  of  a  country  doomed  even  in 
being  not  only  the  largell  of  the  eagle  kind,  but,  in  our  its  lower  parts  to  feveral  months  of  cxccflive  rain.  Ac- 
author's  opinion,  the  largeft  bird  that  flies.  He  calls  cording  to  Mr  Bruce's  defcription,  this  bird,  from 
it  the^5/a'.«  tv?_f/f  ;  by  the  natives  it  is  vulgarly  called  wing  to  wing,  was  8  feet  4  inches;  from  the  tip  of 
alo'i  dm/.'ii,  ox  father  long-beard.  It  is  not  an  objed  of  his  tail  to  the  point  of  his  beak  when  dead,  4  feet 
any  cliace,  nor  Hood  in  need  of  any  ilratagem  to  bring  7  inches.  He  was  remarkably  ihon  in  the  legs,  being 
it  within  reach.  Upon  the  higheil  top  of  the  mountaiu  only  four  inches  from  the  joining  of  the  foot  to  where 
Lamalmon,  while  Mr  Bruce's  fervants  were  refreiTiing  the  leg  joins  the  thigh,  and  from  the  joint  of  the  thigh 
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themfelves  from  that  toilfome  rugged  afcent,  and  enjoy-     to  the  joining  of  his  body  fix    inches.     The  thic 
inff  the  pleafure  of  a  moll   delightful  climate,   eating     of  his  thigh  was  I'ule  Id's  than  lour  inches  ;   it  wa 


cknefi 

ng  tne  pleafure  of  a  moll   delightful  climate,   eating     of  his  thigh  was  I'ule  Id's  than  lour  inches  ;   it  was  ex- 

their  dinner  in  the  outer  air  with  feveral  large  dillies  of    tremely  mufcular,  and  covered  with  fltili.      His  middle 

boiled  goats  fleih  before  thera,  this  eagle  fuddcnly  made     claw  was   about  two  inches   and  a  half  long,  not  very 

its  appearance  ;  he  did  not  Hoop  rapidly  from  a  height,     fliarp  at  the  point,  but  extremely    ftrong,.     From  the 

but  came  Hying  fiowly  along  the  ground,  and  fat  down     root  of  the  bill   to   the  point  was  three  inches  and  a 

clofe   to  the  meat  within  the  ring  the  men  had  made     quarter,  and  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  breadth  at 

round  it.    A  gi-eat  fliout,  or  rather  cry  of  dillrcfs,  which     the  root.      A  forked  brufh   of  llrong  hair,  divided  at 

they  raifed,  made  the  bird  Hand  for  a  minute  as  if  to  re-     the  point  into  two,   proceeded  from  the  cavity  of  hia 

colleft  himfelf,  while  the  ferva-ts  ran  for   their   lances     lower  jaw  at  the  beginning  of  his  throat.      His  eye  was 

and  fhields.    His  attention  was  fully  fixed  upon  the  flelh.     i-emarkably   fmall  in   proportion  to  his  bulk,   the  aper- 

Ke  put  his  foot  into  the  pan  where  was  a  large  piece     ture  being  fcarcely  half  an   inch.     The  crown   of  his 

in  water  prepared  for  boiling  ;    but  finding  the   fmart     head  was  bare  or  bald,  as  was  alfo  the  front  where  the 

which  he  had  not  expcfted,   he  withdrew  it,  and   for-     bill  and  Us ull  joined. 

fook  the  piece  which  he  held.     There  were  two  large  FALCON,  or  Faucov,  a  bii-d  of  prey  of  the  hawk 

pieces,  alegandalhonlder,  lying  upon  a  wooden  platter;     kind,  fuperior  to  all  others  for  courage,  docility,  gcntle- 

into  thefe  hetrulTed  both  his  claws  and  carried  them  off;     nefs,  and  noblenefs  of  nature  "*.      Several  authors  take  •  Set  Fa!cn 

Hamming  flovvly  along  the  ground  as  he  had  come,  till  he     the  name_/rtZ:o«to  have  been  occafioned  by  its  crooked  ta- 

difappeared  behind  a  cliff.    But  being  obfervcd  at  his  de-     Ions  or  pounces,  which  refemble  a  fa!x  or  fickle.     Giral- 

parture  to  look  willfully  at  the  large  piece  which  remain-     dus  derives  it  afalcarijo,  becaufe  it  flies  in  a  curve. 

ed  in  the  warm  water,  it  was  concluded  that  he  woidd         The  falcon,  or  falcon  gentle,  is  both  for  the  fill  and 

foon  return  :  in  expeclation  of  which  Mr  Bruce  loaded     for  the  lure.     In  the  choice,  take  one  that  has  wide 

a  rifle-gun  with  ball,   and  fat  down  clofe  to  the  platter     nollrilp,  high  and  large  eye-lids,  a  large  black  eye  ;  a 

by  the  meat.   It  was  not  many  minutes  before  he  came,     round  head,  fomewhat  full  on  the  top  ;   barb  feathers 

and  a  prodigious  (liout  was  raifed   by   the   attendants,     on  the  clap  of  the  beaks,  which  Ihould  be  fliort,  thick, 

"  He  is  coming,  he  is  coming!"   enough  to  have  dif-     and  of  an   azure  colour  ;   the  bread  large,   rocnd,  and  ' 

couraged  a  lefs  courageous  animal.    Whether  it  was  not     flefliy  ;    and    the    thighp,   legs,    and    feet,    large    and 

quite  fo  hungry  as  at  the  firll  vifit,  or  fufpefled  fomc-     ilrong  ;  with  the  fear  of  the  foot  foft  and  bluilli ;.  the 

thing  from  MrBrucc's  appearance,  it  made  a  fniall  turn,     pounces  fliould  be  black,  with  wings  long  and  croiling 

and  fat  down  about  ten  yards  from  him,  the  pan  with     the  train,  which  fliould  be  fliort  and  very  pliable. 

the  meat  being  between  them.      In  this  fituation   Mr  The  nameyij/.o//  is  rdirained  to  the  female  :   for  tha 

Bruce   fired,   and   flint   him  with  the  ball  through  the     male  is  much  fmaller,  weaker,  and  iefs  courageous,  than 

middle  of  his  body  about  two  inches  below  the  wing,     the   female  ;    and    therefore  is  denominated   laj'el,  or 

fo   that  he  lay  down  upon  the  grafs  without  a  fingle     tircekt.     The  falcon  is  excellent  at  the  river,  brook, 

flutter.      Upon  laying  hold   of  his  munlirous   carcafe,     and  even  field;  and  flies  chiefly  at  the  larger  game,  as 

our  author  V  as  not  a  little  furprifed  at  feeing  his  hands     wild-goofe,    kite,    crow,  heron,  crane,  pye,    flioveler, 

covered  and  tingid  with  yellow  powder  or  dufl.    Upon     &c.     For  further  particulars,  fee  Falconry,   Hawk, 

turning  him  upon  his  belly,  and  examining  the  feathers     and  Hawking. 

tf  his  back,  they  produced  a  bvown  dull,  the  cclour        The  cullom  of  canning  a  falcon  extended  to  many 

coun. 
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rskoner,   countries,  and  was  efteemed  a  difliinElion  of  a  man  of    a  manner,  that,   as  the   feeling  flackens,  f!ie  may  fee   F.iconr*. 
^acnr)-.  rank,      'f  he  Welfh  had   a  faying,   that  you  may  know     what  piovifion   lies   before  her  ;  but  care  ow^hl  to  lie  /— ' 


a  gentleman  by  his  liawlv,  horfe,  and  grchound.  In 
faft,  a  perfon  of  lank  fcldom  went  without  one  on  his 
liand.  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England,  is  painted 
going  on  a  moft  important  embafTy,  with  a  hawk  on  hij 
hand  and  a  dog  under  his  arm.  Henry  VI.  is  repre- 
fented  at  his  nuptials,  attended  by  a  nobleman  and  his 
falcon.  Even  the  ladies  were  not  without  them  in 
earlier  times  ;  far  in  an  ancient  fculpture  in  the  cliurch 
of  Milton  Abbas,  in  Dorfetfliire,  appears  the  confort  of 
king  Athenian  with  a  falcon  on  her  royal  till  tearing  a 
bird. 

FALCONER,  a  perfon  who  brings  up,  tames,  and 
makes,  that  is,  tutors  and  manage*,'  birds  of  prey  ;  as 
falcons,  hawks,  &c.     Sec  Falconry. 

The  grand  feignior  ufually  keeps  60CO  falconers  in 
his  fer\ice. — The  French  king  has  a  grand  falconer, 
which  is  an  office  difmcmbercd  from  that  of  great  hunt, 
grand  irnur.  Hillorians  take  notice  of  this  poil  as 
early  as  the  year  1  250. 

A  falconer  (hould  be  well  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
lity and  mctlle  of  his  hawks,  that  he  may  know 
which  of  them  to  fly  early  and  which  late.  Every 
night  after  flying  he  fhould  give  them  carting  ;  one 
while  plumage,  lometimes  pellets  of  cotton,  and  at 
another  time  phylic,  as  he  finds  neceflary.  He  ought 
alfo  every  evening  to  make  the  place  clean  under  the 
porch,  that  by  her  calling  he  may  know  whether  (lie 
wants  fcouring  upwards  or  downwards.  Nor  null  he 
forget  to  water  his  hawk  every  evening,  except  on  fuch 
days  as  Ihe  has  bathed  ;  after  which,  at  night,  ftie 
ftiould  be  put  into  a  warm  room,  having  a  candle 
burning  by  lur,  where  (he  is  to  fit  unhooded,  if  Ihe 
be  not  ramage,  that  flie  may  pick  and  prune  herielf. — 
A  falconer  (hould  always  carry  proper  medicines  into 
the  field,  as  hawks  frequently  meet  with  accidents 
there.  Neither  mu!l  he  forget  to  take  with  him  any 
of  his  liawking  implements ;  and  it  is  neceffary  he 
(hould  be  /l<ilful  in  making  lures,  hoods  of  all  forts, 
jelTes,  bewets,  and  other  furniture.  Neither  ought  he 
to  be  without  his  coping  irons,  to  cope  his  hawk's 
beak  when  overgrown,  and  to  cut  her  pounces  and  ta- 
lons as  there  (hall  be  occafion  :  nor  (hould  his  cauteri- 
zing irons  be  wanting. 

Falconer  (Wilhnm),  an  ingenious  Scots  faiior, 
who,  about  the  year  1762,  came  up  to  Loudon  with 
a  pretty  pathetic  poem,  called  the  Shipivnct,  found- 
ed on  a  difader  of  his  own  experience.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  piece  recommended  him  to  the  late  duke 
of  York  ;  and  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been, 
fuitably  preferred,  if  a  fecond  (liipwreck,  as  may  be 
fuppofed,  had  not  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  to  many 
gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  with  whom  he  failed. 
In  '1760,  he  went  out  a  volunteer  in  the  Aurora  fri- 
gate fent  to  carry  MefiTrs  Vanlittart,  Scrallon,  and 
Ford,  the  fupervifors  appointed  to  regulate  our  Eaft 
India  fettlements  ;  which  velTtl,  after  it  had  touched 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  never  more  heard  of. 
Before  his  departure,  he  publidied  a  very  ufeful  Ma- 
rine DIffictiary,  in  1  vol.  4to. 

FALCONRY,   the  art   of  training   all  manner  of 
hawks,  but  more  efpecially  the  larger  ones  called yi//- 
tcnt,  to  the  exercife  of  hawking.     See  Hawking. 
\Vhen  a  falcon  is  taken,  (he  rauft  be  feeled  in  fuch 


taken,  not  to  fed  her  too  hard.  A  falcon"or  hawk 
newly  taken  (liould  have  all  new  furniture,  as  ne^'  jef- 
fes  of  good  leather,  mailL-d  leaOics  with  buttons  at  the 
end,  and  new  bewets.  There  (liould  alfo  be  provided 
a  fmall  round  (lick,  to  flroke  the  hawk  ;  becaufe,  the 
oftener  this  is  Jone,  the  fooner  and  better  will  (he  be 
manned.  She  mult  alfo  have  two  good  bells,  that 
(lie  may  be  found  when  (lie  fcattereth.  Her  hood 
(liould  be  well  fafhioned,  raifcd,  and  cmbofTed  againft 
her  eyes,  deep,  and  yet  llrait  euougli  beneath,  that  it 
may  fallen  about  her  head  without  hurting  her  ;  and 
her  beak  and  talons  mud  be  a  httle  coped,  but  not  fo 
near  as  to  make  them  bleed. 

If  it  be  a  foar-falcon,  which  hath  already  pafled  the 
feas,  (he   will    indeed  be  harder  to  reclaim,  but   will 
prove  the  bell  of  falcons.     Her  food  mull  be  good  and 
warm,   and   given  her  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  till  (he 
be  full  gorged  :   the  bed  for  this  purpofe  is  pigeons, 
larks,  or  other  live  birds;  becaufe  (he  mull  be  broken 
off  by  degrees  from  her  accudomed  feeding.     When 
(he  is  fed,  you  mud  hoop  and  lure,  as  you  do  when 
you  call  a  hawk,  that  (he  may  know  when  you  intend 
to  give  her  meat.     On  this  occalion   (he  miid  be  un- 
hooded gently  ;  and  after  giving  her  two  or  three  b.ts, 
her  hood  mult  be  put  on  again,  when  (lie  is  to  get  two 
or  three  bits  more.     Care  mud  be  taken  that  (he  be 
clofe  feeled  ;  and  after  three  or  four  days,  her  diet  may 
be  lefTtned  :   the  falconer  fetting  her  ever)-   night  to 
pearch  by  him,  that  he  may  awaken  her  often  in  the 
night.      In  this  manner  he  mud  proceed,  till  he  find 
her  to  grow  tame  and  gentle  ;  and  when  (he  begins  to 
feed  eagerly,  he  may  give  her  a  flieep's  heart.   He  may 
now  begin  to  unhood  her  in  the  day-time  ;  but  it  mult 
be  far  from  company,  fird  giving  her  a  bit  or  two, 
then  hooding  her  gently,  and  giving  her  as  much  more. 
When  fhe  is  (harp  fet,  he  may   now  unhood  her,  and 
give  her  fome  meat  jud  againd  his  face  and  eyes,  which 
will  make  her  lefs  afraid  of  the  countenances  of  others. 
She  mud  be  borne  continually  on  the  fid,  till  (lie  I3 
properly  manned,  caufing  her  to  feed  in  company,  gi- 
ving her  in  the  morning,  about  fun-rife,  the  v  ing  of  a 
pullet ;  and  in   the  evening,  the  foot  of  a  hare  or  co- 
ney, cut  off  above  the  joint,  dead  and   laid   in  water, 
which  being  fqueezed,   is  to  be  given  her  with  the  pi- 
nion of  a  hen's  wing.     For  two  or  three  days  give  her 
walhed  meat,  and  then  plumage  in  more  or  lefs  quan- 
tity as  (he  is  thought  to  be  more  or  lefs  foul   within. 
After  this,  being  hooded  again,  (lie  is  to  get  nothing 
till  (lie  has  gleamed  and  cad,  when  a  little  hot  meat 
may  be  given  her  in  company  ;  and,  towards  evenino-, 
(lie  may  be  allowed  to  plume  a  hen's  wing  in  company 
alfo.     Cleanfe  the  feathers  of  her  cading,  if  foul  and 
flimy  ;  if  die  be  clean  within,  give  her  gentle  cadings ; 
and  when  (he  is  reclaimed,  manned,  and  made  eager 
and  (harp  fet,  he  may  venture  to  feed  her  on  the  lure. 
However,  three  things  are  to  be  conlidercd  before 
the  lure  be  (liowcd  her,  i.  That  die  be  bold  and  fami- 
liar in  company,  and  not  afraid  of  dogs  and  horfes. 

2.  Sharp  fet  and  hungry,  having  tcgard  to  the  hour 
of  morning   and  evening,  when   you  would  lure  her. 

3.  Clean  within,  and  the  lure  well  garnilhed  with  meat 
on  both  fides;  and  when  you  intend  to  give  her  the 
length  of  a  leafh,  you  mud  abfcond  yourfclf. 

N  2  She 
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She  muft  alfo  be.  unhooded,  and  have  a  bit  or  two         FALKTA,  in  botany:   A  genus  of  the   trigym'a 

given  ber  on  tlie  lure  as  (he  fits  on  your  fiil  ;  aftirwards  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.    The 

take  the  lure  from  her,  and  hide  it  that   fhe   may  not  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous ;  the, 

fee  it  ;  and  when  ihe  is  unfeeled,  caft  the  lure  fo   near  fecils  fonr  in  number. 

hci,  that   (he   may  catch  it   within  the  length  of  her  FALKIRK,  a  town  of  Stirling(hirc  in  Scotland, 

leafli,  and  as  foon  as  fhe  has  fii/cd  it,  ufe  your  voice  as  fituated  in  W.  Long.  348.   N   I^at.  56.  20.      It  is  a 

falconers  do,  feeding  her  cpon  the  lure,  on  the  ground,  large  ill  built    place,   and   is  fnpported  by  great  fairs 

with  the  heart  and  warm  tliigh  of  a  puUit.  for  black  callle  from  the  Highlands,  it  bein^  compu- 

Having  fo  lured  your  falcon,  give  lier  but  little  meat  ted  that  24,000  head  are  annually  fold  there.  A  great 
in  the  evening  ;  and  let  this  luring  be  fo  tlnitly,  that  deal  of  money  is  alfo  got  here  by  the  carriage  of  goods 
you  may  give  her  plumage,  and  a  juck  of  a  joint  next  landed  at  Carron  wharf  to  G!af.fow.  This  town  is  re- 
morning  on  your  firll.  When  (he  has  caft  and  gleam-  markable  for  a  battle  fouglit  in  its  neighbourhood 
ed,  give  her  a  little  reaching  of  warm  meat.  About  between  Edward  I  of  England,  and  the  Scots  cora- 
Tioon,  tie  a  creance  to  her  lea(h  ;  and  going  into  the  manded  by  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Cummin  of  Ba- 
fitld,  there  give  her  a  bit  or  two  upon  her  lure  :  then  dcnoch,  and  Sir  William  ^\^•l!lace.  The  latter  had 
unwind  the  creance,  and  draw  it  after  vou  a  good  way;  been  invtiled  with  the  fupreme  eomm-and  ;  but  percei- 
and  let  him  who  has  the  bird  hold  his  right  hand  on  the  ving  tiiat  tliis  gave  umbrage  to   the   ncbility,  he   re- 


talTel  of  her  hood,  ready  to  unhood  her  as  foon  as  you 
begin  to  lure  ;  to  which  if  fhe  come  well,  floop  round- 
ly upon  it,  and  hallily  feize  it,  let  her  call  two  or 
three  bits  thereon.  Then,  unl'eizing  and  taking  her  off 
the  lure,  hood  her  and  give  her  to  the  man  again  ;  and, 
going  farther  off,  lure  and  feed  her  as  before 


figned  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobleman  abave 
mentioned,  rcferving  to  himfclf  only  the  comjnand  of 
a  fmall  body  who  rcfufed  to  follow  another  le::der. 
The  Scots  gene.-als  placed  their  pikemen  along  thj 
front,  and  lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies 
of  wluc'i  their  anny  was  compofed,  witli  arc'iers  ;  aud 


In  this  manner  Is  the   falconer  to   proceed,   luring  dreading  the  great  fupcriority  of  the  Englifh  cavalry, 

her  every  day  farther  and  farther  off,   till  (he  is  accu-  endeavoured  to  fecure  their  front  by  pallifadues  tied  to- 

ttomed  to  come  freely  and  eagcrVy  to   the  lure  ;   after  gtther  with  ropes.     The  battle  was  fovight  on  the  zzd 

■which  (lie  may  be  lured  in  company,  taking  care  that  of  July  1298.      The  king  of  England  divided  his  army 

nothing  affright  her.     When  (lie  is  ufed  to  the  lure  on  likewife  into  three  bodies  ;  and   by  the  fuperiority  of 

foot,  file  is  to  be  lured  on  horfeback  ;   which  may  be  his  archers,  defeated  the    Scots   with  great  flaughter. 

effefted    the  fooner,  by  caufing  horfemcn  to   be  about  Wallace  alone  preferved  entire  the  troops  he  comir.and- 

her  when  fhe  is  lured  on  foot.  ed  ;   and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  marched  leilurely 

Whi  n  (lie  has  grown  familiar  to  this  way,  let  fome-  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  protected  him  from 

body  on  foot  hold  the  hawk,  and  he  on  horfeback  muft  the  enemy.      In  this  battle  fell  John   de   Graiiam,  a 

call  and  caft  the  lure  about  his  head,  the  holder  taking  gentleman  much   celebrated  for  his  valour,  and  ftyltd 

off  the  hood  by  the  taflel ;  and  if  (he  feize   eagerly  on  the  ri^hf-hdnH  of  the  gallant  Wallace.      Kis  epitapii 

the  lure  without  fear  of  man  or  liorfe,   then  take  off  is  It  ill  to  be  feen  on  a  plain  (lone  in  the  church  yard  of 

the  creance,  and  hire  her  at  a  greater  diilance.      And  Falkitk.      On  the  iSth  of  January  1746,  a  battle  waj 

if  you  would  have  her  love  dogs  as  well  as  the  lure,  call  fought  here  between  the  king's  forces  commanded  by 

dogs  when  you  give  her  her  living  or  plumage.      See  general  Hawley,  and  the  Highlandersheaded  by  Charles 

the  article  Hawking.  Stuart.      The    former  was  fcized  with  a  panic,  and 

F.\LERII  (anc.   geog.),   a   town    of  Etruria,  on  fled;  but  Colonel  Hulk  with  twa  regiments,  who  kept 

the  wel^  or  right  fide  of  the  Tiber  ;   Falifci,  the  people  their  ground,  prevented  the  Highlanders  from  purfuing 

of  the  tc-wn  and  territory.      The  territory  was  famous  their  viilory.      Extenlive   ruins   are  perceived  in  the 

for  its  rich  paftures  ;  hence  \.\\e  ^riiinai  Fa/ifcum 'im\i-  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  fuppofed  by  fonie  anti- 

thors.      Eutropius  and  Frontinus  call  the  town  Falifci;  quarians  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Pidilh  govern- 

■which,  according  to  the  lalV,  was  furnamed  Colonia  jfii-  ment  ;  but  others  believe  them  to  be   the   remains  of 

r.oriia.     The   Falifci  are   called  /teiui   by  Virgil  ;  be-  fome  Roman  Rations. 

caufe  they  afforded  fupplimental  laws  to  the  12  tables,  FALKLAND,   a  fmall  town  of  Fii'eiT-.ire  in  Scct- 

(Servius).    Here  they  made  an  excellent  faufage,  call-  land,    made    a    royal    burgh    by   James  II.    in    1458. 

•ed  Venter  Fti.'ifeus  (Martial).  Here  ftood  one  of  the   feats  of  the   Macdiiffs  earls  of 

When  the  Falifci  were  belicged  by  Camillus,  a  fchool-  Fife.     On  the  attainder  of  Munro  Stewart,  the  17th 

mafter  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  with  his  pupils,  earl,  it  became  forfeited  to  the  crown  in  1424.  James  V. 

and  propofed  to  betray  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro-  who  grew  very  fond  of  the   place,  enlarged   and   im- 

man  enemy,  that  by  fuch  a  pofTcfTion  he  might  eafily  proved  it.     The  remains  evince  its  former  magnificence 

oblige  the  place  to  furrender.      Camillus  heard  the  pro-  and  eleg?.nce,  and  the   fine  tafle  of  the  princely  archi- 

pofal  with  indignation,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  (trip-  teft.     The  gateway  is  placed  between   two  (ine  round 

ped  naked,  and   whipped  back  to  the  tov^-n  by  thole  towers-;  on  the  right-hand  joins  the  chapel,  whofe  roof 

whom  his  perfidy  wifhcd  to  betray.      This  inltance  of  is  of  wood,  handfomely  gilt  and  painted,  but  in  a  molt 

generofity  operated  upon  the  people  fo  powerfully  that  ruinous  condition.       Beneath  are    feveral  apartments, 

they  furrendered  to  the  Romans.  Th,e  front  next  to  the   court   was  beautifully  adorned 


FALERNUS,  Mons  Maftcus  fo  called,  (Martial); 
Falernus  ager,  a  diftrltt  at  the  foot  of  mount  Mafii- 
tus  in  Campania;  famous  for  its  generous  wines, 
{Horace,  Pliny).      Now  called  Monts  Alajfico. 

FALISCI.     See  Faleru. 


with  llatties,  heads  in  bafs-relief,  and  elegant  columns 
not  reducible  to  any  order,  but  of  fine  proportion, 
with  capitals  approaching  the  Ionic  fcroll.  Beneath 
fome  of  thefe  pdlars  was  infcribcd  I.  R.  IVI.  G.  15^7  - 
or  Jacobus  Rex,  Maria  de  Gui/e. — This  place  was  alfo 
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1    a  favourite  refidence  of  Jimes  VI.   on  account  of  the    which  turned  every  way,  to  guard  the  paiTage  to  the 
fine  park  and  plenty  of  deer.     The  eaft  fide  was  acci-    tree  if  life.  * 

dinially  burnt  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  and  the  park  This  concife  account  being,  at  firfl  view,  incumber- 
riiined  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  ;  when  the  fine  ed  with  fome  difficulties,  fcveral  learned  and  pious 
oaks  were  cut  down  in  order  to  build  the  fort  at  Penh,  men  have  been  inclined  to  believe  the  whole  ought  to 
— This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  linglifh  fa-  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  fcnfe,  and  not  according  to 
niily  of  Carey  ;  Sir  Htnry  Carey  beinp-  fo  created  by  the  (Iviiftnefs  of  the  letter:  they  allege,  that  the  an- 
Jamts  VI.  1620.  His  fon  was  the  celebrated  Lucius,  cieiits,  and  particularly  the  eailcrn  nations,  had  two 
who  faciificcd  his  life  in  a  fit  of  loyal  difpair  at  the  difi'erent  ways  of  delivtiing  their  divinity  and  philofo- 
battle  of  Ntwbur)',  and  from  whom  Lucius  Charles  phy,  one  popular,  and  the  other  myften'ous  ;  that  the 
the  prcfent  vifcouut  is  the  fifth  in  lineal  defcent.  fcripture  ufes  both  occalionally ;  fometimes  accommoda- 

Falkland  (Lord).      See  Cakey.  ting  itftlf  to  the  capacities  of  the  people,  and  at  other 

FAIL,  the  dcfcent  of  a  heavy  body  towards  the  times  to  the  real  but  more  veiled  truth  ;  and  that,  to 
centre  of  the  eirth.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  meafure  of  obviate  the  many  ditiicultiis  which  occur  in  the  literal/ 
length  ufcd  in  Scotland,  containing  lix  ells.  hlilory   of  this  l.id  catallrophe,  the  fafell  way  is  to  un- 

F.1LL  of  Man,  in   facred  hillory,  that  terrible  event     derftand  it  as  a  parabolical  (lory,  under  which  the  real 
by  which  fin  and  death  wer-r  introduced  into  the  world,    circumilances  are  difguifed  and  concealed,  as  a  myilery 
Ste   Adam,  and   Antfdili'vians,  and  Original  Six.     not  fit  to  be  more  explicitly  declared. 
The  account   which  Mofes  gives  of  this  tranfadtion  is         Though  it  cannot  be   dein'td   that  fome  of  the  an- 
extiemely  brief  and  concife.       1  he  ftrpent,   he  informs     cicnt  philofophers   affefted  fucli  an  allegorical  way  of 
us,  being  more  fubtiie  than  any  bead  of  the  field,  afked     writing,  to  conceal  their  notions  from  the  vi-lgar,  and 
the  woman,   whether   it    was   true   that    God  had  not     keep  their   learning  within    tiie   boiuids  of  their  owa 
granted  her  ard  her  hufband  leave  to  cat  of  every  tree     fchool ;  yet  it  is  apparent  Mofes  had  no  fuch  dclign  ; 
in  the  garden  i"  (lie  anfwtred,   that    God    had   allowed     and  as  he  pretends  only  to   relate  matters  of  fa<3,   juft 
them  to  eat   of  all,  except  only  the  fruit  of  the  tree     as  they  happened,  without  art  or  difguife.  It  cannot  be 
in  the  midft  of  the  garden  ;  which  he  commanded  they     fuppofed  but  that  this  hiftory  of  the  fall  is  to  be  taken 
(hould  not  tarte,  nor  fo  much  as  touch,  lell  they  (liould     in  a  literal  fenfe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  writings.      It 
die.     The  ferpcnt    replied,  that   they  fhould  not  die  ;     is    generally  agreed,  that   the   ferpent  which  tempted 
for  God  ktHw  the  virtue  of  the  tree ;  and  tiiat,  fo  fuon     Eve  was  the  Devil,  who  envying  the  privileges  of  raau 
a'!  they  eat  of  it,  their  eyes  would  be  opened,  and  they     in  innocence,   tempted  him,   and  was  the  caufe  of  his 
would  become    like    gods,    knowing    good   and    evil,     forfeiting  all  thofe  advantages  which   he  had  received 
Eve,   feeing  the  fruit   tempting   to   the  view,  took  of    from  God  at  his  creation  ;  and  that  to  this  end  he  af- 
the  fruit  and  ate  ;  and  gave  alio  to  her  hufband  of  it,     fumed  the  form  of  a   ferpent.      Thefe  interpretatioris 
and  he  did  eat.      Immediately  the  eyts  of  both  were    are  fupported   by   many  paffages  of  Scrioture,   where 
opened  ;  when  perceiving  they  were  naked,  they  fcwed     the  Devil  is  called  xht'ftipLUt,  and  the  oU  ferpent,  (See 
Ijg-leaves  together,  ar.d  made  themfelves  aprons.      A-     John  viii.  44.  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  and  Rev.  xii.  9.)     Some  be- 
dam  and  Eve,  hearing  the  voice  of  God  walking  in  the     lieve  that  the  ferpent  had  then  the  ufe  of  fpcech,  and 
garden  In  the  cool  of  the  day,  hid  themfclvcs  among     converfed  familiarly  witlithe  woman,  without  lier  con- 
the  trees;   but,  on  God's  calling  for  Adam,   he  excu-     ceiving  any  diltruit  of  him  ;  and  thai  God,   to  punifh 
fed  himfelf  for  not  appearing,   becaule  he   was  naked,     the  malice  with  which   he  had   abufed  Eve,   depiived 
God  demanded  of  him,   who  It  was   ihat  told  him  he     him  of  the   ufe  of  fpcech.      Othc-s   maintain     that  3 
was  naked  ;  and  whether  he  had   dlfobeyed  his  com-     real  ferpent   having  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit     Eve 
.'Tiand,  in  eating  the  foibiiiden  fruit  ?     Adam  confclled    from  thence  concluded,   that   (he  too  might  eat  of  't 
that  the  woman  had  ofi'ci-ed  him   the  fruit,   and  he  had     without  danger;   that  in  effeft  fhe   did  eat  of  it     and 
failed    it.       ^he,   being   examined    like  .life,    acknow-     incurred  the  difpleafure  of  God  by  her  difobedience. 
ledged  what   /he  had  done  ;  but  faid.  the  ferpent  had     This,  fay  thefe  lad  authors,  is  the  plain  matter  of  faft 
feduced  and   deceived    her.      God   then   proceeded   to    which  Mofes  v^-ould  relate  under  the  allegorical  repre- 
judgmcnt  ;   he  firft  curfed  the  ferpent   above  all  bealls,     fcntation  of  the  ferpent  converfing  with  Eve. 
and  condemned  him   to  go  on   his   belly,  aud  eat  the  I'he  opinion  of  fuch  as  believe  this  was  not  a  real 

dud;  adding,  that  he  would  put  enmity  between  him  ferpent,  but  only  the  Devil  under  that  name,  is  no  lefs 
and  the  woman,  and  their  offspring;  that  the  feed  of  liablu  to  exception  than  any  of  the  rcil.  For  thouch 
the  woman  rtiould  bruife  the  ferpenl's  head,  who  ihould  the  Devil  is  frequently  ftyled  in  Scripture  the  ferpent 
bruife  the  other's  heel.  The  woman  was  fubjet^ed  to  w\A  \l\t  old  ferpent^  yet  why  he  (hould  be  called  the 
the  pains  of  chihibirth.  as  well  as  to  the  dominion  of  moj}  fnhde  beajl  of  the  fltU,  we  cdmnol  concc'we-  neither 
her  hu(band  ;  and  as  to  the  man,  God  curfed  the  will  the  puiiilhment  indicted  on  the  ferpent  f'.iffer  us 
ground  fur  his  fake,  deckring,  that  it  (hould  bring  to  doubt,  but  that  a  ferpenl's  body  at  lead  was  employ- 
forth  thorns  and  thillles,  and  he  (hould  earn  his  bread     td  in  the  tranfadion. 

by  the  fweat  of  his  brow,  till  he  returned  to  the  duft,  The  nature  of  the  forbidden  fruit  is  another  ciicum- 
trom  whence  he  was  taken.  At  lall,  having  clothed  dance  In  this  rctetlon  that  has  occafioned  no  k-fs  va- 
thcm  both  with  fl<ins,  he  turned  them  out  of  the  gar-  riety  of  conjefturcs.  The  Rabbins  believe  It  was  the 
den,  led  they  (hould  take  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  vine;  others  that  it  was  wheat;  and  others,  from  the 
eat,  and  live  forever:  then,  to  prevent  any  attempt  circumllance  of  Adam  aud  Eve's  covering  themfelves 
to  return  to  their  former  habitation,  he  placed  die-  with  tig-leaves  immediately  after  their  traufgrcirioui 
-ubiras  at  the  call  of  the  garden,  and  a  flaming  fword,     ttlLus,  that   thi;   fruit   mull  have  been  the  fig;  fonc 
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think  it  was  the  cherr)- ;  and  th;   generality  of  the 
Latins  will  have  it  to  be  the  apple. 

Thole  who  aJmire  allegorical  interpretations,  will 
have  the  forbiJJen  fr;iit  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
fenfual  aft  of  generation,  for  which  the  punifhment  in- 
flifted  on  the  woman  was  the  pain  of  child-beaiing. 
But  this  opinion  has  not  the  lead  foundation  in  the 
words  of  Mofes,  efpecially  if  we  confider  that  Adam 
knew  not  his  wife  till  after  their  expulfion  out  of  Pa- 
radife. 

Many  have  been  the  fuppofitiors  and  conjeftures 
upon  this  fubjeft  in  general  ;  and  fome  have  lo  far  in- 
<lulged  their  fancy  in  the  circumftances  of  the  fall, 
that  they  have  perverted  the  whole  narration  of  Mofes 
into  a  fable  full  of  the  moiV  (liameful  extravagancies. 

FALLACY,  a  deception,  fraud,  or  falfe  appear- 
ance. 

The  Epicureans  deny  that  there  is  any  fiich  thing  as 
a  fallacy  of  the  fenfes  :  for,  according  to  them,  all  our 
fenfations  and  perceptions,  both  of  fenfe  anil  phanta- 
fy,  are  true;  whence  tiiey  make  fenfe  the  primary  cri- 
terion of  truth. 

The  Cartefians,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that 
we  (hould  fufpeft  as  falfe,  or  ai  moll  as  dubious,  every 
thing  that  prefents  itfclf  to  us  by  means  only  of  liie 
external  fenfes,  bccaufe  they  frequently  deceive  us. 
They  add,  that  our  fenfes,  as  being  fallacious,  were 
never  given  us  by  nature  for  the  difcovery  of  truth,  or 
the  contemplation  of  the  principles  of  things  ;  but  only 
for  pointing  out  to  us  what  things  are  convenient  or 
hurtful  to  our  bodies. 

The  Peripatetics  keep  a  middle  courfe.  They  fay, 
that  if  a  fennble  objeft  be  taken  in  its  common  or  ge- 
neral view,  the  fenfe  cannot  be  deceived  about  it ;  but 
that  if  the  objeft  be  taken  under  its  fpecific  view,  the 
ftnfe  may  be  miftaken  about  it,  from  the  want  of  the 
difpofitions  neceffary  to  a  juft  fcnfation,  as  a  difor- 
der  in  the  organ,  or  any  thing  uncommon  in  the  me- 
dium :  thus,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  eye,  all  objefts 
appear  yellow;  a  flick  in  water  appears  broken  or 
crooked,  &c. 

FALLING  SICKNESS,  orEpiLEpsv.  See  Medi- 
c  I sz- Index. 

FALLiN'G-STiiRS.  See  Star. 
FALLOPIAN  TUBES,  in  anatomy,  two  dufts  ari- 
ftng  from  the  womb,  one  on  each  f;de  of  the  fundus, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  ovaries,  iiaving  a  confider- 
able  (hare  in  conception.  They  are  called  tiib^,  from 
their  form,  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  trum- 
pet;  and  their  denomination,  Fallopiame,  they  take 
from  Gabriel  Fallopius,  mentioned  in  the  next  article. 
See  Anatomy,  p.  740.  col.  2. 

FALLOP1U8  (Gabriel),  a  moft  celebrated  phyfi- 
cian  and  anatomill,  was  born  at  Modena  in  Italy,  in 
the  year  1523,  and  defcended  of  a  noble  family.  He 
made  feveral  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  one  of  which  was 
tl^t  of  the  tubes,  called  from  him  the  Fallopian  tubes. 
He  travelled  through  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  the  charafter  of  being  one  of  the  ableft  phy- 
ficians  of  his  age.  He  was  made  profeffor  of  anatomy 
at  Pifa  in  the  year  154!^,  and  at  Padua  in  the  year 
1551  :  here  he  died  in  1562,  aged  39.  His  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  were  firil  printed  feparately,  and 
afterwards  coUefttd  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  genui- 
ua  omnia,  tarn  praflica   quam  iheoretica,  in  tres  to- 
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mosdifl.iibuta."  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  lj8j, 
and  in  1606;  at  Francfort  in  1600,  cum  operum  ap- 
penilire  ;   and  in  1606,  in  folio. 

FALLOW,  a  pale  red-colour,  like  that  of  brick 
hal.f -burnt  ;   fnch  is  that  of  a  fallow-deer. 

F.iLi.oir-Fuld,  or  Fallow-^rcjitid ;  land  laid  up,  or 
that  has  been  untilled  for  a  conliderable  time. 

FALLOWING  of  land,  a  particular  method  of 
improving  land.     See  Agriculture,  n°  14,  1  j,  i8j. 

FALMOLTTH,  a  port-town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  5.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  15.011 
a  fine  bay  of  the  Englifh  channel.  It  is  the  richeft  and 
mod  trading  town  of  the  county,  and  larger  than  any 
three  of  its  boroughs  that  fend  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  fo  CGmmodions  a  harbour,  that  fliips  of  the  great- 
eft  burden  come  up  to  its  quay.  It  is  guarded  by  the 
caflle  of  St  Mawes  and  Pendennis,  on  a  high  rock  at 
the  entrance  ;  and  there  is  fuch  flielter  in  the  many 
creeks  belonging  to  it,  that  the  whole  toyal  navy  may 
ride  fafe  here  in  any  wind,  it  being  next  to  Plymouth 
and  Milford-Haven,  the  bell  road  for  (hipping  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well-built  ;  and  its  trade  is  confider- 
ably  increafed  fince  the  eftabHfhment  of  the  packet- 
boats  here  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Weil  Indies, 
which  not  only  bring  vaft  quantities  of  gold  in  fpecie 
and  in  bars,  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  London  ; 
but  the  Falmouth  merchants  trade  with  the  Portuguefe 
in  (hips  of  their  own,  and  tliey  have  a  great  (hare  alfo 
in  the  gainful  pilchard  trade.  The  cullomhoufe  for 
moft  of  the  Corni(h  towns,  as  well  as  the  head  collec- 
tor, is  fettled  here,  where  the  duties,  including  thofe  of 
the  other  ports,  are  vciy  confiderable.  It  is  a  corpo- 
ration, governed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Here  is  a 
market  on  Thurfday,  and  fairs  July  2  7.  and  Oftober^o. 

FALSE,  in  general,  fomething  contrary  to  truth, 
or  not  what  it  ought  to  be:  thus  we  fay  a  falfe  ac- 
tiop,  falfe  weights,  falfe  claim,  &c. 

Fai.sf.  AShn,  if  brought  againft  one  whereby  he  is 
call  into  prifon,  and  dies  ptnding  the  fuit,  the  law 
gives  no  remedy  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  the  truth  or  falfe- 
hood  of  the  matter  cannot  appear  before  it  is  tried  : 
and  if  the  plaintiff  is  barred,  or  non-fuited  at  com- 
mon law,  regulatly  all  the  punilhment  is  amercement. 

False  Impr'ifonmetit,  is  a  trcfpafs  committed  againft 
a  perfon,  by  aneftlng  and  imprifoning  him  without 
jull  caufe,  contrary  to  law  ;  or  where  a  man  is  un- 
lawfully detained  without  legal  procefs  :  and  it  is  al- 
fo ufed  for  a  writ  which  is  brouglit  for  this  trefpafs.  If 
a  perfon  be  any  way  unlawfully  detained,  it  is  falfe 
imprifonment  ;  and  confiderable  damages  are  recover- 
able in  thofe  aftions. 

False  News,  fpreadlng  of,  in  order  to  make  difcord 
between  the  king  and  nobility,  or  concerning  any  great 
man  of  the  realm,  is  punllhable  by  common  law  with 
fine  and  imprifonment  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  ftatutes 
Weftm.  I.  3  Edw.  I.  cap.  34.  2  Ric.  II.  Hat.  1.  cap. 
5.  e;  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  1 1. 

False  Oath.     See  Perjury. 

False  Prophecy.     See  Prophecy. 

False  Slyarler,  in  farriery.     See  Quarters. 

False  Bay,  a  bay  lying  to  the  eallward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  frequented  by  veffels  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  north-wcfterly  v.'inds,  which  begin  to 
exert  their  influence  in  May,  and  render  it  dangerous 
to  remain  in  Table  Bay.  It  is  terminated  to  the  eaft- 
6  ward 
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v.ird  by  Falfc  Cape,  and  to  the  welUvaiJ  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  1 8  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  two  capes  bear  due  eaft.  and  well  from  each 
other. 

FALSI  CRIMEN,  in  the  civil  la.v,  is  fraudulent 
f'.ibornation  or  concealment,  witli  defign  to  darken  or 
hide  the  truth,  and  make  things  appear  otherwife  than 
they  are.  The  crhnenfaljl  is  committed,  i.  By  words, 
as  when  a  witnefs  fwears  falfcly.  2.  By  writin;^,  as 
when  a  man  antedates  a  contract,  or  the  h'ke.  3.  By 
deed,  as  when  he  fells  by  falfe  wei^^hts  and  meafures. 

FALSIFY,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  proving  anything 
to  be  falfe.     Hence  we  find 

Falsifying  a  record,  for  fhowing  it  to  be  errone- 
ous. Thus  lawyers  teach,  that  a  perfon  purchaiuig 
land  of  another,  who  is  afterwards  outlawed  of  felony, 
&;c.  may  fal'.ify  the  record,  not  only  as  to  the  time 
wherein  the  felony  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  committed, 
but  alfo  as  to  the  point  of  the  offence.  But  where  a  man 
is  found  guilty  by  verdict,  a  purchafcr  car.not  falfify  as 
to  the  offence  ;  though  he  may  for  the  time  where  the 
party  is  found  guilty  generally  in  the  indidment,  be- 
caufe  the  time  is  not  material  upon  evidence. 

EALSTAFF.     See  Fastolff. 

FALX,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  the  dura  mater,  de- 
fcendinp;  between  the  two  hemifpheres  of  the  brain,  and 
feparating  the  fore-part  from  the  hinder.  It  is  called 
falx.  i.  c.  "fickle,"  becaufe  of  its  curvature,  occafioned 
by  the  convexity  of  the  brain.  It  divides  the  brain  as 
low  as  the  corpus  callofum. 

FAMA  clamosa,  in  the  judicial  procedure  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  a  ground  of  aftion  before  a  pref- 
bytery  againft  one  of  its  members,  independent  of  any 
regular  complaint  by  a  particular  accufer.  See  Pres- 
bytery. 

Any  perfon  who  is  of  a  good  character,  may  give 
to  the  prcfbytery  a  complaint  againft  one  of  their 
members  ;  but  the  prelhyteiy  is  not  to  proceed  to  the 
citation  of  the  perfon  accufed,  until  the  accufer  under 
his  hand  gives  in  the  complaint,  with  fome  account  of 
its  probability,  and  undertakes  to  make  out  the  libel, 
under  the  pain  of  being  confidei  ed  as  a  flanderer.  When 
fuch  an  accufation  is  brought  before  them,  thsy  are 
obliged  candidly  to  examine  the  affair.  But,  bcfides 
this,  the  prtfbytery  confiders  ilfcif  obliged  to  proceed 
againft  any  of  its  members,  if  a  fama  clamofa  of  the 
fcandal  is  fo  great  that  they  cannot  be  vindicated  un- 
Icfs  they  begin  the  proctfs.  This  they  can  do  with- 
out any  particular  accufer,  after  they  have  inquired  in- 
to the  rife,  ocoafion,  and  authors,  of  this  report.  It 
is  a  maxim  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  that  religion  muft 
fuff^r  if  the  fcandaluus  or  immoral  actions  of  a  mini- 
ilet  are  not  corrected.  And  where-'er  a  miiiiller  is  re- 
puted guilty  of  any  immorality  (although  before  the 
mod  popular  preacher  in  the  kingdom),  none  almofl 
will  attfrnd  upon  his  miniltry.  Therefore  the  prelhy- 
tery,forthe  fake  of  religion,  is  obliged  to  proceed  again  It 
iniiniller  in  cafe  of  a  fama  clamofa.  This,  however, 
is  generally  done  with  great  tendernefs.  After  they 
have  confidered  the  report  raifed  againft  him,  then 
they  order  him  to  be  cited,  draw  out  a  full  copy  of 
what  is  reported,  with  a  lift  of  the  witneflls  names  to 
he  led  for  proving  this  allegation.  He  is  now  to  be 
V^imally   furamoned  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  he 
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has  warning  given  him,  at  lead  10  day3   before  the      r.ini£ 
time  of  his  compearance,  to  give  in   his  aiifsvcrs  to         "., 
what  is  termed  the  iih-!;  and  the  names  of  the  wllnef-      ^'"'•^'  , 
fcs  ought  alfo  to  be  fent  him.      If  at  the  time  .-ippoint-         ^ 
ed    the  minifter  appear,  the  libel  is  to  be  read  to  him, 
and  his  anfwers  arc  alfo  to  be  read.     If  the  libel  be 
found  relevant,  then  the  prefljytery  is  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  confeflion.     If  the  matter  confefled  be 
of  a  fcandalous  nature,  fuch  as  unclcannefs,  the  prcC- 
bytery  generally  depoic  him  from  his   office,   and  ap- 
point him  in.  due  time  to  appear  before  the  congrega- 
tion where  the  fcandal  was  given,  and  to  make  public: 
confeflion  of  his  crime  and  repentance.     If  a  minifter 
abfcnt  himfclf  by  leaving  the  place,  and  be  ccntuma- 
ciou"!,  without  making  any  relevant  excnfe,  a  new  ci- 
tation is  given  him,  and  intimation  is  made  at  his  own 
church    when  the  congregation   is   met,  that  he-  is  to 
be  holden  as  confcfTed,  lines  he  rcfufed  to  appear  be- 
fore   them  ;  and  accordingly  he  is  depofed   from  his 
office. 

FAME,  a  heathen  goddefs,  celebrated  chiefly  by 
the  poets  She  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  laft  of  the 
race  of  Titans  pr.-duced  by  the  earth,  to  have  her  pa- 
lace in  the  air,  and  to  have  a  vaft  number  of  eyes,  cars, 
and  tongues.  She  is  mentioned  by  Hefiod,  and  par- 
ticularly defcribed  by  Ovid  and  Virgil. 

FAMES  CAN'isA,  the  fame  with  Bulimy. 

FAMIA,  or  Afamia,  the  modern  name  of  one 
of  the  ancient  Apameas.     See  Apamea. 

F.VMILIARS  of  tl'.e  Inquisition,  perfons  who 
afiill  in  apprehending  fuch  as  are  accufed,  and  carrs'- 
ing  them  to  prif  .n.  They  are  alTiftants  to  the  inquiil- 
tor,  and  called  familiars,  becaufe  they  belong  to  his 
family.  In  fome  provinces  of  Italy  they  are  called. 
crrifs-bcarcis,  and  in  others  the  fchohirs  cj  Si  Peter  the 
niartyr  ;  and  they  wore  a  crofs  before  them  on  the  out- 
fide  garment.  They  are  properly  bailiffs  of  the  inqui- 
filioh  ;  and  the  vile  office  is  efteemed  fo  honourable, 
that  noblemen  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  have  been 
ambitious  of  belonging  to  it.  Nor  is  this  furprifing, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  Innocent  III.  granted  very 
large  indulgences  and  privileges  to  thefe  familiars;  and 
that  the  fame  plenary  indulgence  is  granted  by  the 
pope  to  every  fingle  exercife  of  this  ofTice,  as  was 
granted  by  the  I-ateran  council  to  thofe  w!io  fuccour- 
ed  the  Holy  Land.  When  ftveral  perfons  are  to  be 
taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  tlitfe  familiars  are  com- 
mended to  order  matters,  that  they  may  know  nothing 
of  one  another's  being  apprehended  ;  and  it  is  related, 
that  a  father  and  his  three  fons,  and  three  dauglitcrs, 
who  lived  together  in  the  fame  houfe,  were  carried  pri- 
foners  to  the  inquilition  without  knowing  any  thiuf  of 
one  another's  being  there  till  feven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  v/cre  releafed  by  an  act  of 
faith. 

FAMILY,  denotes  the  perfons  that  live  together 
in  one  houfe,  under  the  dirtition  of  one  head  or  chief 
manager.  It  alfo  fignifics  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a 
perfon  ;  End  is  ufed  by  old  writers  for  a  hide  or  por- 
tion of  land  fufficient  to  maintain  one  family.  Sec 
Hide. 

1-"amiiy,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  term  ufed  by  auiliora 
to  exprefs  any  orde.-  of  animals,  or  other  natural  pro». 
duflions  of  the  fine  clafs.     See  Class  and  Order.. 

FA- 
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FAMINE,  dearili,  or  fcarcity  of  fooj.      For  pre- " 
fctvalives  atjainll  hungtn  in   limes  of  famine,    fee   tlie 
article  Hunger. 

FAN,  a  machine  ufcd  to  lalfc  wind,  and  cool  the 
air  by  agitating  it. 

That  the  ufe  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients 
i«  very  evident  from  what  Terence  fays, 

Cajie  (&0f  flabellum,  et  ^,-enttttiim  huic fic  f actio; 
and  from  Ovid,  Art.  Amand.  i.  l6l. 

Profuit  ct  tcnttes  •vciitos  mcv'^ff^  fiabcllo. 

The  fans  of  the  ancients  were  made  of  different  ma- 
terials ;  but  the  mod  elegant  were  compofed  of  pea- 
cocks feathers,  or  perhaps  painted,  fo  as  to  rtprefcnt 
a  peacock's  tail. 

The  cullom  which  now  prevails  among  tlie  ladies  of 
wearing  fans,  was  borrowed  from  the  call,  where  the 
hot  climate  renders  the  ufe  of  fans  and  umbrellas  al- 
moit  indifpenfahle. 

In  the  ea(l  they  chiefly  ufe  large  fans  made  of  fea- 
thers, to  keep  off  the  fun  and  the  flies.  In  Italy  a;id 
Spain  they  have  a  large  fort  of  fquare  fans,  fufpcnded 
in  the  middle  of  their  apartments,  and  particularly  over 
the  tables  :  thefe,  by  a  motion  at  firft  given  them,  and 
which  they  retain  a  long  time  on  account  of  their 
perpendicular  fufpenfion,  help  to  cool  the  air  and 
drive  off  flies. 

In  the  Greek  church,  a  fan  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  deacons  in  the  cerem.ony  of  their  ordination,  in  a!- 
lufion  to  a  part  of  the  deacon's  office  in  that  church, 
which  is  to  keep  the  flies  off  the  priefls  during  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  facrament. 

What  is  calltd  ^  fan  amongft  us  and  throughout  the 
chief  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  thin  fliin,  or  piece  of  pa- 
per, taffety,  or  other  light  fluff,  cut  femioircnlarly, 
and  mounted  on  feveral  little  flicks  of  wood,  ivory, 
tortoife-fliell,  or  the  like.  If  the  paper  be  finglc,  the 
Kicks  of  the  mounting  are  parted  on  theltall  oinamen- 
tal  fide  :  if  double,  the  flicks  are  placed  betwixt  them. 
Before  they  proceed  to  place  the  flicks,  which  they 
call  mounting  the  fan,  the  paper  is  to  be  plaited  in  fuch 
manner,  as  that  the  plaits  may  be  alternately  inward 
and  outward. 

It  is  in  the  middle  of  each  plait,  which  is  ufually 
about  half  an  inch  broad,  that  the  flicks  are  to  be 
paftcd  ;  and  thefe  again  are  to  be  all  joined  and  ri- 
vetted  together  at  the  other  end  ;  they  are  very  thin, 
and  fcarce  exceed  one-third  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  and 
where  they  are  palled  to  the  paper,  are  ftill  narrower, 
continuing  thus  to  the  extremity  of  the  paper.  The 
two  outer  ones  are  bigger  and  (Ironger  than  the  others. 
The  number  of  flicks  rarely  exceeds  22.  The  Itlcks 
are  ufually  provided  by  the  cabinet-makers  or  toy- 
men ;  the  fan-painters  plait  the  papers,  paint,  and 
mount  them. 

The  common  painting  is  either  in  colours  or  gold- 
leaf,  applied  on  a  filvered  ground,  both  prepared  by 
the  gold  beaters.  Sometimes  they  pair-t  on  a  gold 
ground,  but  it  is  rarely  ;  true  gold  being  too  dear, 
and  falfe  too  paltry.  To  apply  the  filver  leaves  on  the 
paper,  they  wie.  a  compofltiou,  which  they  pretend  is 
a  great  fecret,  but  which  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
gum  Arabic,  fugar-candy,  and  a  little  honey  mti.ed 
ill  common  water,  and  mixed  with  a  little  brandy. 
This  compofuiyn  is  laid  oa  with  a  fponge  ;  then  lay- 
N"  123. 
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ing  the  filver  leaves  thereon,  and  prcfling  them  gently 
down  with  a  linen  ball  fluffed  with  cotton,  they  catch 
lu'M,  and  adhere  together.  When,  inltead  of  lilver, 
gold  ground  is  liid,  tlie  fame  method  is  obferved.  The 
ground  being  well  driL-d,  a  number  of  the  papers  are 
Well  beaten  together  on  a  block,  and  by  tiiis  means 
the  filver  or  gold  get  a  lullre  as  if  they  had  been  bur- 
nilhcd. 

Fan  is  alfo  an  infl;rument  to  winnow  corn. — The 
machine  ufcd  for  this  puipofe  by  the  ancients  feems  to 
have  been  of  a  form  fimilar  to  ours.  The  fan,  which 
Virgil  calls  myliica  vanniis  Iticch':,  was  ufcd  at  initiations 
into  the  myfleries  of  the  ancients:  For  as  the  perfons 
who  were  initiated  into  any  of  the  my.leries,  were  to 
be  particularly  good,  this  inllrument,  which  fcparatts 
the  wlieal  from  the  chaff,  was  the  llttell  emblem  that 
could  be  of  fecting  apart  the  good  and  virtuous  from 
the  vicious  and  iifelcfs  part  of  mankind.  It  is  figu- 
ratively applied  in  a  (imilar  manner  in  Luke  lii.  17. 

FANATICS,  wild,  enthufiaflic,  vlfionary  perfons, 
who  pretend  to  revelation  and  inlpiration. 

The  ancients  called  thofe  far.atici  who  pafTed  their 
time  in  temples  (fanaj,  and  being  often  feized  with 
a  kind  of  enthuliafm,  as  if  infpircd  by  the  divinity, 
fliowed  wild  and  antic  gellures.  Prudentius  reprcfcnts 
them  as  cutting  and  flafliing  their  arms  with  knives. 
Shaking  the  head  was  alfo  common  among  the  fana- 
tic! ;  ;"or  Lampridius  informs  us,  that  the  emperor 
Heliogabuhis  was  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  madnefs,  as 
to  fliake  his  head  with  the  gaflied  fanatics.  Hence  the 
word  was  applied  among  us  to  the  Anabaptills,  Qua- 
kers, &c  at  their  firft^  rife,  and  is  now  an  epithet  gi- 
ven to  the  mode.n  prophets,  muggletonians,  &c. 

FANCY,  or  imagination.      See  Imagination. 

FANIONS,  in  tlie  military  art,  fmall  flags  carried 
along  with  the  baggage. 

FANSHAW  (Sir  Richard),  famous  for  his  em- 
baffies  and  writings,  was  the  tenth  and  youngeft  foil 
of  bir  Henry  Fanlhaw  of  Ware  Park  in  Hertfordfhire, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  born  about  the  year  1607. 
He  ditlingnilhed  himfelf  fo  early  by  his  abilities,  that 
in  1635  he  was  taken  into  government-emplojments 
by  King  Charles  I.  and  fent  refident  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  whence  being  recalled  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  in  1641,  he  adhered  to  the  royal  intercll,  and 
was  employed  in  feveral  important  matters  of  flate. 
During  his  vacant  hours  he  wrote  dive.s  poems,  and 
made  feveral  tranflations.  At  the  relloration  it  was 
expeflcd  he  would  have  been  made  one  of  the  fccreta- 
ries  of  Hate  :  however,  he  was  made  mafler  of  the  re- 
quclls  ;  a  flation  in  thofe  times  of  confiderabtc  profit. 
Afterwards,  on  account  of  lili  fisill  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, he   was  made   fecretary  for  that  tongue.     In 

1661,  he  was  fent  envoy  to  the  king  of  Poitugal.     In 

1662,  he  was  ag.iin  lent  to  that  court  with  the  title  of 
amlajfador,  and  negociated  the  marrlrige  of  his  mailer 
king  Charles  II.  with  the  infanta  Donna  Cathcriua. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil. In  1664,  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  both  tlie 
courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  at  winch  time  the  foun- 
dation of  peace  betwixt  thole  crowns  and  England  was 
laid  by  him.  His  cond'.itt  during  his  former  employ- 
ments in  thofe  courts  gained  him  fuch  high  tileem 
there,   that  his   reception  was   magnilicent,  exceeding 

•all  that  were  before,  which  thoft  kings   declared  was 
4  not 
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not  to  be  a  precedent  to  fucceeding  ambafladors.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1666,  on  the  very  day  he  had  fix- 
ed for  fetting  out  on  his  return  to  England.  Befides 
feme  original  poems,  and  others  tranflations,  he  pub- 
lirtied  a  tranflation  of  Bathifta  Guarini's  Pajlor  Fido, 
and  another  of  the  Lit/iaJ  of  dmoen's.  Among  his  pod- 
humous  publications  are,  "  Letters  during  his  embaf- 
fics  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  with  his  life  prefixed." 

FANTASIA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  i'lgniCiea  fancy; 
and  is  ufed  for  a  compofition,  wherein  the  compofer 
ties  himfclf  to  no  particular  time,  but  ranges  accord- 
ing as  his  fancy  leads,  amidft  various  movements,  dif- 
ferent airs,  &c.  This  is  otherwife  called  the  capricious 
Jiyle:  before  fonatas  were  ufed,  there  were  many  of 
this  kind,  fome  of  which  remain  even  now. 

FANUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  temple  or  place 
confecrated  to  fome  deity.  The  deified  men  and  wo- 
men among  the  heathens  had  likewife  \.\\m  fana;  even 
the  great  philofopher  Cicero  erefted  one  to  his  daugh- 
ter TuUia. 

Fanvm  Vactinjt,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  village  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  fituated  between  Cures  and  Mandela ;  where  ftood 
the  temple  of  Vacuna,  goddefs  of  the  idle  or  unem- 
ployed, in  an  old  decayed  ftate  ;  and  hence  the  epithet 
putre,  ufed  by  Horace.  Now  called  Vocane,  in  the  Ec- 
clefiallic  State. 

FARANDMAN,  a  traveller,  or  merchant  ftran- 
ger,  to  whom,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  juftice  ought 
to  be  done  with  all  expedition,  that  his  bufinefs  or 
journey  be  not  hindered. 

FARCE,  was  originally  a  droll,  petty  fliow,  or  en- 
tertainment, exhibited  by  charletans,  and  their  buf- 
foons, in  the  open  ftreet  to  gather  the  crowd  together. 
— The  word  is  French,  and  fignifies  literally,  "  force- 
meat or  ilufEng."  It  was  applied  on  this  occafion,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  jells,  gibes,  tricks, 
&c.  wherewith  the  entertainment  was  interlarded. 
Some  authors  derive  farce  from  the  Latin  Jacdia  ;  o- 
thers  from  the  Celtic  farce,  "  mockery ;"  others  from 
the  Latin /amr*',   "toftuff." 

At  prefent  it  is  removed  from  the  ftreet  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  inllead  of  being  performed  by  merry- 
andrews  to  amufe  the  rabble,  is  acted  by  comedians 
and  becomes  the  entertainment  of  a  polite  audience. 
Poets  have  reformed  the  wildnefs  of  the  primitive  far- 
ces, and  brought  them  to  the  tafte  and  manner  of  co- 
medy. The  difference  between  the  two  on  our  ftage 
is,  that  comedy  keeps  to  nature  and  probability,  and 
therefore  is  confined  to  certain  laws  prefcribed  by  an- 
cient critics  ;  whereas  farce  difallows  of  all  laws,  or  ra- 
ther fets  them  alide  on  occafion.  Its  end  is  purely  to 
make  merry  ;  and  it  iticks  at  nothing  which  may  con- 
tribute thereto,  however  wild  and  extravagant.  Hence 
tlie  dialogue  is  ufually  low,  the  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  the  fable  or  aCtion  trivial  or  ridiculous,  and  na- 
ture and  truth  every  where  htightened  and  exaggera- 
ted to  afford  the  more  palpable  ridicule. 

FARCIN,  or  Farcy,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  and  fome- 
times  in  oxen,  &c.  fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  fca- 
bies  or  mange.     See  Farriery,  fedk.  xxiv. 

FARDINO-DEAL,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of 
land.     See  Acre. 

FARE,  moll  commonly  fignifies   the  money   paid 
for  a  voyagt,  or  paffage  by  water;  but,  in  London,  it 
Vol.  Vil.  Part  I. 
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is  what  perfons  pay  for  being  conveyed  from  one  part 
of  the  town  to  another  in  a  coach  or  chair. 

FAREWELL-CAPE,  the  moll  foutherly  promon- 
tory of  Greenland,  in  W.  Long.  50°,  and  N.  Lat.  60". 
FARIN,  or  Farm.     See  Farm.  * 

FARINA,  a  Latin  term  fignifying  meal,  or  the 
flour  of  corn.      See  Corn. 

Farina  Facundans,  among  botanifts,  the  fuppefed 
impregnating  meal  or  dull  on  the  apices  or  anthcrae  of 
flowers.     See  Pollen. 

The  manner  of  gathering  the  farina  of  plants  for 
microfcopical  obfervations  is  this  :  Gatlitr  the  flowers 
in  the  midfl  of  a  dry  funfliiny  day  when  the  dew  is 
perfeftly  off,  then  gently  fliake  oft"  the  farina,  or  light- 
ly brufli  it  off  with  a  foft  hair-pencil,  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper ;  then  take  a  finglc  talc  or  ifinglafs  be- 
tween the  nippers,  and,  breathing  on  it,  apply  it  in- 
ftantly  to  the  farina,  and  the  moiilure  of  the  breath 
will  make  that  light  powder  ftick  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  be  found  adhering  to  the  talc,  blow  a  little 
of  it  oft;  and,  if  there  is  too  little,  breathe  upon  it  a- 
gain,  and  take  up  more.  When  this  is  done,  put  the 
talc  into  the  hole  of  a  flider,  and,  applying  it  to  the 
microfcope,  fee  whether  the  little  grains  are  laid  as  you 
drfire ;  and  if  they  are,  cover  them  up  with  another 
talc,  and  fix  the  ring  ;  but  be  careful  that  the  talcs  do 
not  prefs  upon  the  farina  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alter 
its  form. 

FARLEU,  money  paid  by  the  tenants  in  the  weft 
of  England,  in  lieu  of  a  heriot.  In  fome  manors  of 
Devonftiire,  farleu  is  often  diftinguifhtd  to  be  the  befl 
goods,  as  heriot  is  the  beft  beaft,  payable  at  the  death 
of  a  tenant. 

FARM,  FARIN,  or  Fcrm,fFirma J,  in  law,  fignifies 
a  little  country  meffuage  or  diftrift;  containing  houfe 
and  land,  with  other  conveniencies;  hired,  or  taken  by 
leafe,  either  in  writing,  or  parole  under  a  certain  year- 
ly lent.     See  Lease. 

This  In  divers  parts  is  differently  termed  :  in  the 
north,  it  is  a  tad;  in  Lancaftiire,  a  fernieholt ;  in  Ef- 
fex,  a  -wike,  &c. 

In  the  corrupted  'LzXin,  Jirma  fignified  a  place  in- 
clofed  or  fhut  in:  whence,  in  fome  provinces,  Menage 
obferves,  they  call  ckfirie,  or  clofure,  what  in  others 
they  call  a.  farm.  Add,  that  we  find  locarc  adfrmam, 
to  fignify  to  let  Kofarm  ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
fure  hold  the  tenant  here  has  in  coinpar.fon  of  tenant* 
at  will. 

Spelman  and  Skinner,  however,  choofe  to  derive  the 
word  farm  from  the  Si\on farmf,  or  feorme,  that  is, 
viclus,  "  provifion  ;"  by  rtafon  the  country  people 
and  tenants  anciently  paid  their  rents  in  viftuals  and 
other  neceffaries,  which  were  afterwards  converted  in- 
to the  payment  of  a  fum  of  money.  Whence  zfirm 
was  originally  a  place  that  furnilhed  its  landlord  with 
provifions.  And  among  the  Normans  they  ftill  di- 
ftinguifh  between  farms  that  pay  in  kind,  «.  e.  provi- 
fions, and  thtjfe  which  pay  in  money  ;  calling  the  for- 
mer fimplyyir/nf/,  und  ihehttcT  i/anc/jffnnc,  "  wliilc 
fcrm." 

Spelman  ftiows,  that  the  wotd  Jirma,  anciently  fig- 
nified  not  only  what  we   now   call  a  farm,  but  alfo  a 
feall  or  entertainment,  which  the  farmer  gave  the  pro- 
prietor or  landlord,  for  a  certain  number  of  davs,  and 
O  '        at 
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fanr.  at  a  certain  rate,  for  the  lands  he  held  of  him.  Thus 
'f~~  J'tarnw  in  the  laws  of  King  Canute  is  rendered  by  Mr 
lyambard,  vtStis  :  and  thus  we  read  of  rcildere  Jirmam 
imius  noClis,  and  rtJJelat  unum  ditm  de  jirma  ;  wliich 
denote  provifion  for  a  night  and  day,  the  rents  abouc 
the  time  of  the  conqxicft  being  all  paid  in  provifions  ; 
which  cuftom  is  faid  to  have  been  fitfl  altered  under 
King  Henry  I.      We  alfo  iay  /-;  /•am  duties,  impolls, 

Cuhure  of  a  F^rm.     See  Agricui.  fure. 
Farm,  as  connected  with  gardening,  and  fufceptible 
of  embellifliracnt.     See  Gardening. 

In  fpeculation,  it  might  have  been  expe£led  that  the 
firft  effays  of  improvement  fhould  have  been  on  a  farm, 
to  make  it  both  advantageous  and  delightful ;  but  tlic 
fadl  was  othervvife  :  a  fmall  plot  was  appropriated  to 
pleafure  ;  the  reft  was  referved  for  profit  onlv.  And 
this  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  principal  caufe  of  the 
vicious  talle  which  long  prevailed  in  gardens.  It 
was  imagined  that  a  fpot  fet  apart  from  the  rell  (hould 
not  be  like  them  :  the  conceit  introduced  deviations 
from  nature,  which  were  afterwards  carried  to  fuch  an 
cxccfs,  that  hardly  any  objecfts  truly  rural  were  left 
within  the  enclofuie,  and  the  view  of  thofe  without 
was  generally  excluded.  The  firlt  ftep,  therefore,  to- 
wards a  reformation,  was  by  opening  the  garden  to 
the  country,  and  that  immediately  led  to  alfimilating 
them  ;  but  ftill  the  idea  of  a  fpot  appropriated  to  plea- 
fure only  prevailed,  and  one  of  the  latefl  improve- 
ments has  been  to  blend  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable; 
even  the  ornamental  farm  was  prior  in  time  to  the 
more  rural  ;  and  we  have  at  lall  returned  to  funplicity 
by  force  of  refinement. 
Of  a  pa-  I.   The  ideas  of  pal^oral  poetry  feem  now  to  be  the 

fioral  farm  ftandard  of  that  firaplicity  ;  and  a  place  conformable 
to  them  is  deemed  a  farm  in  its  utmoll  purity.  An  al- 
lufion  to  them  evidently  enters  into  the  defiga  of  the 
Leafowes  (a),  where  they  appear  fo  lovely  as  to  en- 
dear the  memoiy  of  their  author  ;  and  jullify  the  re- 
putation of  Mr  Shenftone,  who  inhabited,  made,  and 
celebrated  the  place:  it  is  a  peifeft  pifture  of  his 
mind,  fimple,  elegant,  and  amiable  ;  and  will  always 
fugged  a  doubt,  whether  the  fpot  infpired  his  vcrfe,  or 
whether,  in  the  fcenes  which  lie  formed,  he  only  rea- 
lized the  paftoral  images  whicli  abound  in  his  fongs. 
The  whole  is  in  the  fame  tafte,  yet  full  of  variety ;  and, 
except  in  two  or  three  trifles,  every  part  is  rural  and 
natural.  It  is  literally  a  grazing  farm  lying  rcund  the 
houfe  ;  and  a  walk,  as  xmafftftcd  and  as  unadorned 
as  a  common  field-path,  is  conduced  through  the  fe- 
veral  enclofurcs.  But  for  a  detail  of  the  plan  and 
fcenery,  as  illuftrative  of  the  preftnt  fubjcft,  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  particular  defcription  of  the  Lea- 
fowes publifhcd  by  the  late  Mr  Dodfley.  We  fliall  only 
take  notice  of  one  or  two  circumllances  independent  on 
the  general  delineation. 

The  art  with  wliich  the  divifions  between  the  fields 
are  divcrfified  is  one  of  them.  Even  the  hedges  are 
dillingulflied  from  each  other :  a  common  quickfct 
fence  is  in  one  place  the  fcparation  ;  in  another,  it  is  a 
lofty  hedge-row,  thick  from  the  top   to   the  bottom  ; 
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in  a  third,  it  Is  a  continued  range  of  trees,  with  all  their     Farm. 

Hems  clear,   and   the  hght  appearing  in  the  intervals   v~"" 

between  their  boughs,  and  the  bufhes  beneath  them  ; 
in  others,  thcfe  lines  of  trees  are  broken,  a  fexv  groupes 
only  being  left  at  .'.itferent  dillances  ;  and  fomclimes  a 
wood,  a  grove,  a  coppice,  or  a  thicket,  is  the  apparent 
boundary,  and  by  tlum  both  the  (hape  and  the  llyle 
of  the  encl'.ifures  are  varied. 

The  infcription,?,  which  abound  in  the  place,  are  an- 
other llriking  peculiarity  :  they  are  well  known  and 
juiily  admired  ;  and  the  elegance  of  the  poetr)-,  and 
the  aptnefs  of  the  quotations,  atone  for  their  length 
and  their  number.  But,  in  general,  infcriptious  pleafe 
no  more  than  once:  the  utmolt  they  can  jnetend  to, 
except  when  their  allufions  are  emblematical,  is  to 
point  out  the  beauties,  or  defcribe  the  cffi-^.ts,  of  the 
fpots  they  belong  to  ;  but  thofe  beauties  and  thofe  ef- 
fects mull  be  very  faint,  which  ftand  in  need  of  the  af- 
fillance.  Infcrlptions,  however,  to  commemorate  a  de- 
parted friend,  are  evidently  exempt  trom  the  cenfure  ; 
the  monuments  would  be  unintelligible  without  them  ; 
and  an  urn,  in  a  lonely  grove,  or  in  the  midll  of  a  field, 
is  a  favouri  e  cmbelliftiment  at  the  Leafowe» :  they  are 
indeed  among  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  place  ; 
for  the  buildings  are  moilly  mere  feats,  or  little  root- 
houfes  ;  a  ruin  of  a  piiory  is  the  largeft,  and  that  haa 
no  peculiar  beauty  to  recommend  it :  but  a  multiphci- 
ty  of  objefts  are  unnecefiary  in  the  farm  ;  the  country- 
it  commands  is  full  of  them  ;  and  every  natural  advan- 
t.-'ge  of  the  place  within  itfelf  has  been  difcover-d,  ap- 
plied, contrafted,  and  carried  to  the  utmoll  pcrfeftion, 
in  the  purcll  tafte,  and  with  inexhaullible  fancy. 

Among  the  ideas  of  paltoral  poetry  which  are  here 
introduced,  its  mythology  is  not  omitted  :  but  the  al- 
lufions are  both  to  ancient  and  to  modern  fables ; 
fometimes  to  the  fairies;  and  fometimes  to  the  naiads 
and  mufes.  The  objefts  alfo  are  boi  rowed  part- 
ly from  the  fcenes  which  this  country  exhibited  fome 
centuries  ago,  and  partly  from  thofe  of  Arcadia  :  the 
priory,  and  a  Gothic  feat,  itill  more  particularly  cha- 
ratterifed  by  an  infcription  in  obfolete  language  and 
the  black  letter,  belong  to  the  one  ;  the  urns,  Virgil's 
obelifli,  and  a  ruflic  temple  of  Pan,  to  the  other.  All 
thefe  allufions  and  objefts  are  indeed  equally  rural  : 
but  the  images  in  an  Englifh  and  a  tlafiical  eologie  are 
not  the  fame  ;  each  fpecies  is  a  dillindt  imitative  cha- 
rafter.  Either  is  proper  ;  either  will  raife  the  farm  it 
is  applied  to  above  the  ordinary  level  ;  and  v.itliin  the 
compafs  of  the  fame  place  both  may  be  introduced  ; 
but  they  fhould  be  feparate;  when  tliey  are  mixed,  they 
counteraft  one  another  ;  and  no  reprefentation  is  pro- 
duced of  the  times  and  the  countries  they  refer  to.  A 
certain  dillrift  fhould  therefore  be  allotted  to  each,  that 
all  the  fields  which  belong  to  the  refpedtive  charafters 
may  lie  together,  and  the  correfponding  ideas  be  pre- 
fcrvcd  for  a  continuance. 

2.  In  fuch  an  affortment,  the  more  openand  polifhcd  O*^  *"  '"■ 
fcenes  will  generally  be  given   to   the  Arcadian  (hep- ••'""     '' 
herd;  and  thofe  in  a  lower  degree  of  cultivation,  will 
be  thought  more  conformable  to  the  majiners  of  the 
ancient  Britifti  yeomanry.     We  do  not   conceive  that 

the 
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tlie  country  in  their  time  was  entirely  cleared,  or  di- 
ftiniftly  divided ;  the  fields  were  furroundcd  b)  woods, 
not  by  hedgrs  ;  and  if  aconfiderablc  tract  of  in>proved 
land  lay  together,  it  ftiil  was  not  feparated  into  a  num- 
ber (if  incldfiires.  The  fubjedts,  therefore,  proper  to  re- 
ceive this  charafter,  are  thofe  in  which  cultivation  feems 
to  have  encroached  on  the  wild,  not  to  have  fubdued 
it ;  as  the  bottom  of  a  valley  in  corn,  while  the  fides 
are  dill  overcfro'A'n  with  wood  ;  and  the  outline  of  that 
wood  indented  by  the  tillage  creeping  more  or  lefs  up 
the  hill.  But  a  glade  of  grafs,  thus  circumftanced, 
does  not  peculiarly  belong  to  the  fpecies :  that  may 
occur  in  a  park  or  palloral  farm  ;  in  this,  the  padures 
fhould  rather  border  on  a  walle  or  a  common  :  if  large, 
they  may  be  broken  by  ftraggling  bulhes,  thickets,  or 
coppices  ;  and  the  fcattered  trees  (hould  be  befet  with 
brambles  and  briars.  All  thefe  are  circumftances 
which  improve  the  beauty  of  the  place  ;  yet  appear  to 
be  only  remains  of  the  wild,  not  intended  for  embellifh- 
ment.  Such  interruptions  mull,  however,  be  lefs  fre- 
quent in  the  arable  part?  of  the  farm  ;  but  there  the 
opening  may  be  divided  into  feveral  lands,  dillinguiih- 
ed,  as  in  common  fields,  only  by  different  forts  of 
gr«in.  'I'hefe  will  fufficiently  break  the  famenefs  of 
the  fpace  ;  and  tillage  does  not  furnifh  a  more  pleafing 
fcene,  than  fuch  a  Ipace  fo  broken,  if  the  extent  be  mo- 
derate, and  the  boundary  beautiful. 

As  much  wood  is  effcntial  to  the  charafter,  a  fpot 
may  calily  be  found,  where  turrets  rifing  aSove  the  co- 
vert, or  fome  arches  feen  within  it,  may  have  the  re- 
femblance  of  acaflle  or  an  abbey.  The  partial  conceal- 
ment is  alnioil  neceDary  to  both  ;  for  to  accord  with 
the  age,  the  buildings  muft  feem  to  be  entire  ;  the 
ruins  of  them  belong  to  later  days :  the  difguife  is, 
liowcver,  advantageous  to  them  as  objefts  ;  none  can 
be  imagined  more  picturefque,  than  a  tower  bofomed 
in  trees,  or  a  duller  appearing  between  the  Hems  and 
the  branches.  But  the  fuperllitions  of  the  times  fur- 
iiilh  other  objects  which  are  more  within  compafs  : 
hermitages  were  then  real ;  folitary  chapels  were  com- 
mon ;  many  of  the  fprings  of  the  country  being  deem- 
ed holy  wells,  were  dillinguilhed  by  little  Gothic  domes 
built  over  them  ;  and  every  hamlet  had  its  crofs  ;  even 
this,  wlien  pcrfett,  ftt  on  a  little  ruftic  pillar,  and  that 
raifed  upon  a  bafe  of  circular  Heps,  may  in  fome  fcenes 
be  confidtrable  :  if  a  fituation  can  be  found  for  a  M.»y- 
pole,  whence  it  would  not  obtrude  itfelf  on  every  view, 
that  alfo  mi;;ht  not  be  improper;  and  an  ancient  church, 
however  unwelcome  it  may  be  when  it  brc.ks  into  the 
defign  of  a  park  or  a  garden,  in  fuch  a  farm  as  tliis 
would  be  a  fotunate  accident :  nor  would  the  old  yew 
in  the  church-yard  be  indifferent  ;  it  would  be  a  me- 
morial of  the  times  when  it  was  ufeful. 

Many  other  objects,  fignificant  of  the  manners  of  our 
anceltors,  might  perhaps,  upon  recollediion,  occur  ;  but 
thefe  are  amply  futhcient  for  a  place  of  confidcrable 
e.ttent ;  and  cottaf,»;s  mull  abound  in  every  age  and 
every  country  ;  they  may  therefore  be  introduced  in 
different  forms  and  pofitions.  Large  pieces  of  water 
are  alfo  particularly  proper ;  and  all  the  varieties  of 
rills  are  conlillent  with  every  fpecies  of  farm.  From 
the  concurrence  of  fo  many  agreeable  circuinllances  in 
this,  be  the  force  or  the  tffeCl  of  the  charader  what  it 
may,  a  number  of  pleafing  fcenes  may  be  exhibited  ci- 
ther in  a  walk  or  riding,  to  be  coulraiU-d  to  thofe 
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which  in  another  part  of  the  place  may  be  formed  on      Firm. 
Arcadian  ideas  ;  or  even  to  be  fubftituted  in  their  Head,    — >/— ^ 
if  they  are  omitted. 

3.  A  part  may  alio  be  free  from  either  of  thefe  imita-  Of  a  Gmj-U 
tive  charafters,  and  laid  out  in  a  common  Cmple  farm,  f*'"*' 
Some  of  the  greatell  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  found 
ill  the  ticlds,  and  attend  an  ordinary  Hate  of  cultiva^ 
tion ;  wood  and  water  may  there  be  exhibited  in  feve- 
ral forms  and  difpofitions ;  we  m^y  enlarge  or  divide 
the  inclofures  ;  and  give  them  fuch  fhapes  and  bounda- 
ries as  we  pleafe  ;  every  one  may  be  an  agreeable  fpot; 
together,  they  may  compofe  beautiful  views;  the  arable, 
the  pallure,  and  the  mead,  may  fucceed  one  another ; 
and  now  and  then  a  little  wild  may  be  intermixed  with- 
out impropriety;  every  beauty,  in  fliort,  which  is  not 
unufual  in  an  inclufcd  country,  whether  it  arife  from 
negleifl  or  improvement,  is  here  in  its  place. 

The  buildiiigs,  alfo,  which  are  frequent  in  fuch  a 
country,  arc  often  be'autiful  objeCls  ;  tlie  church  and 
the  manfion  are  confiderable  ;  the  farm-yard  itfelf,  if 
an  advantageous  fitnaticn  be  chofen  for  it  ;  if  the 
ricks,  and  the  barns,  and  the  out-houfes,  arc  ranged 
with  any  defign  to  form  them  into  groupes,  and  if  they 
are  properly  blended  with  trees;  may  be  made  a  pitlu- 
refque  compofition.  Many  of  them  may  be  detached 
from  the  groupe,  and  dilperfed  about  the  grounds  : 
the  dove-cote,  or  the  diary,  may  be  fjparated  from 
the  reft  ;  they  may  be  elegant  in  their  forms,  and  pla- 
ced wherever  they  will  have  the  bell  elTccl.  A  com- 
mon barn,  accompanied  by  a  clump,  is  fometimes 
pleafing  at  a  dillance  ;  a  Dutch  bam  is  fo  when  near  ; 
and  an  hay-flack  is  generally  an  agreeable  circum- 
ftance  in  any  pofition.  Each  of  thefe  may  be  finale  ;■ 
and  befides  thefe,  all  kinds  of  cottages  are  p^jper. 
Among  fo  many  building?,  fome  may  be  converted  to 
other  purpofts  than  their  conllVuCllon  denotes  ;  and, 
whatever  be  their  exterior,  may  within  be  made  acr-ree- 
able  retreats,  for  reftefhment,  indulgence,  or  (belter. 

With  fuch  opportunities  of  improvement,  even  to 
decoration  within  itfelf,  and  with  advantages  of  pro- 
fpecl  into  the  country  about  it,  a  fimple  farm  may  un- 
doubtedly be  delightful.  It  will  be  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  owner,  if  it  be  clofe  to  his  park  or  his 
garden  :  the  objects  which  conflantly  remind  him  of 
his  rank,  impofe  a  kind  of  conftrain: ;  and  he  feels 
hlmfelf  relieved,  by  retiring  fometimes  from  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  feat  into  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  :  it  is  more 
tiian  a  variety  of  fcene  ;  it  is  a  temporary  change  of 
fituation  in  life,  which  has  all  the  charms  of  novelty, 
cafe,  and  tranquillity,  to  recommend  it.  A  place, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  deemed  perfett,  which  is  not 
provided  with  fucb  a  retreat.  But  if  it  be  the  whole 
of  the  place,  it  feems  inadequate  to  the  manfion  :  a  vi- 
fitor  is  dlfappolnted  ;  the  mailer  is  diffaiisfied  ;  he  is 
not  fuffi:ienily  ditlinguiihed  from  bis  tenants;  he 
miffes  the  appendages  incllental  to  his  feat  and  his 
fortune ;  and  is  hurt  at  the  finiilarity  of  his  grounds 
with  the  country  about  them.  A  pafloral  or  an  an- 
cient farm  is  a  little  above  the  common  level ;  but  e- 
ven  thefe,  if  brought  clofe  up  at  the  door,  fet  the 
houfe  in  a  field,  where  it  always  appears  to  be  neglec- 
ted and  naked.  Some  degree  of  polifli  and  ornament 
is  expected  in  its  immediate  environs  ;  and  a  garden, 
though  it  be  but  a  fmall  one,  fhould  be  iuterpoied  be- 
tween the  manfion  and  any  fpecies  of  farm. 
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4.  A  fenfe  of  the  propriety  of  fuqli  improvements 
about  a  feat,  joined  to  a  tafte  for  the  more  fimple  de- 
lights of  the  country,  probably  fuggeiled  the  idea  of 
an  ornamtiited farm,  as  the  means  of  bringing  every  ru- 
ral circumilance  within  the  verge  of  a  garden.  This 
idea  has  been  partially  executed  very  often  ;  but  no 
wheie,  perhaps,  fc  completely,  and  to  fuch  an  extent,  as 
at  Woburn  farm,  (nearWeybridge  in  Surry.)  The  place 
contains  tjo  acres:  of  which  near  35  arc  adorned  to  the 
hi;;hefl:  degree  ;  of  the  rtll,  about  two  tiiirds  are  in  pa- 
flure,  and  the  remainder  is  in  tillage  The  decorations 
are,  however,  communicated  to  every  part:  for  they  aie 
difpofed  along  the  fides  of  a  walk,  which,  with  its  ap- 
pendages, forms  a  broad  belt  round  the  grazing- 
grounds  ;  and  is  continued,  though  on  a  mure  con- 
trafted  fcale,  through  the  aiable.  This  walk  is  pro- 
perly garden  ;  all  within  it  is  farm  ;  the  whole  lies 
on  the  tivo  fides  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  fnt  at  the  fuot  of 
it  :  the  Hat  is  divided  into  corn-fields  ;  the  pailures 
occupy  the  hill  ;  they  are  furroundcd  by  the  walk, 
and  crofled  by  a  communication  carried  along  the 
brow,  which  is  alfo  richly  drefTcd,  and  which  divides 
them  into  two  lawns,  each  completely  eucompaffed 
with  garden. 

Thcfe  are  in  themfclves  delightful  ;  the  ground  in 
both  lies  beautifully  ;  they  are  diverfified  with  clumps 
and  fingle  trees  ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  walk  fecm 
to  belong  to  them.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large 
oitagon  flru6ture  ;  and,  not  far  from  it,  the  ruin  of  a 
chapel.  To  one  of  tlie  lawns  the  ruin  appears,  on  the 
brow  of  a  gentle  aftent,  backed  and  grouped  with 
wood  ;  from  the  other  is  fecn  the  oftagon,  upon  the 
edge  of  a  llccp  fall,  and  by  the  fide  of  a  pretty  grove, 
which  hangs  down  the  declivity.  This  lawn  is  fuithcr 
embelliflied  by  a  neat  Gothic  building  ;  the  former  by 
the  houfc,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  ;  and  in  both, 
other  objefts  of  lefs  confequence,  little  feats,  alcoves, 
and  bridges,  continually  occur. 

The  ijuildings  are  not,  however,  the  only  orna- 
ments of  the  walk  ;  it  is  fhut  out  from  the  country, 
for  a  conlklerable  length  of  the  way,  by  a  thick  and 
lofty  hedgerow,  which  is  enriched  vi'ilh  woodbine,  jcf- 
famine,  and  every  odoriferous  plant  whofc  tendrils  will 
entwine  with  the  thicket.  A  path,  generally  of  fand 
or  gravel,  is  condufttd  in  a  waving  line,  fometimes 
clofe  under  the  hedge,  fometimes  at  a  little  diftance 
from  it  ;  and  the  turf  on  cither  hand  is  diverfified  with 
little  groupes  of  flirubs,  of  firs,  or  the  fmallcll.  trees, 
and  often  with  beds  of  flowers:  thefe  are  rather  too 
profuftly  iltewed,  and  hurt  the  eye  by  their  litlle- 
ncfies  ;  but  then  they  rcplenilh  the  air  with  their  per- 
furnes,  and  every  gale  is  full  of  fragrancy.  In  fomc 
■parts,  however,  the  decoration  is  more  challe  ;  and  the 
walk  is  carried  between  larger  clumps  of  evergreens, 
thicket.';  of  deciduous  (lirubs,  or  dill  more  confiderahly 
open  plantations.  In  one  place  it  is  entirely  fimple, 
without  any  appendages,  any  gravel,  or  any  funk  fence 
to  feoarate  it  from  the  lawn  ;  and  is  dlftingulflied  on- 
ly by  the  nchrcfs  of  its  verdure,  and  the  nicety  of  its 
prefervation.  In  the  arable  pait  it  is  alfo  of  green 
fward,  following  the  direftion  of  the  hedges  about  the 
feveral  inclofures  :  thcfe  hedges  are  fometimes  thicken- 
fA  with  flowering  flirubs  ;  and  in  every  corner  or  va- 
cant fpace,  is  a.rofary,  a  clofe  or  an  open  clump,  or  a 
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bed  of  flowers  :  but  if  the  parterre  has  been  rifled  for 
the  embelliniment  of  the  fields,  the  country  has  on  the 
other  hand  been  fearchcd  for  plants  new  in  a  garden  ; 
and  the  flirubs  and  the  flowers  which  ufcd  to  be  deem- 
ed peculiar  to  the  one,  have  been  liberally  transferred 
to  the  other  ;  while  their  number  feems  multiplied  by 
their  arrangement  in  fo  many  and  fuch  different  difpo- 
fitions.  A  more  moderate  ufe  of  them  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  better  ;  and  the  vaiiety  more  pleaCng, 
had  it  been  lels  licentious. 

But  the  cxcefs  is  only  in  the  borders  of  the  walk  ; 
the  fcencslhrough  which  it  leads  are  truly  elegant, every 
where  rich,  and  always  agreeable.  A  peculiar  cheer- 
fulnefs  overfprtads  both  t'le  lawns,  arlfing  from  the 
number  and  the  fplendor  of  the  objecTis  with  which 
they  abound,  the  lightncfs  of  the  buildings,  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground,  and  the  varieties  of  the  plan- 
tations. The  clumps  and  the  groves,  though  fcparate- 
ly  fmall,  are  often  maflfed  by  the  perfped'tive,  and  ga- 
thered into  confiderable  groups,  which  arc  beautiful  in 
their  forms,  their  tints,  and  their  pofitions.  The  brow 
of  the  hill  commands  two  lovely  profpedls  ;  the  one 
gay  and  extenfive,  over  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the 
Thames,  and  broken  by  St  Anne's  Hill  and  Windfor 
CalUe  ;  a  large  mead,  of  the  moft  luxuriant  verdure, 
lies  jufl;  below  the  eye,  fpreadlng  to  the  banks  of  the 
liver  ;  and  beyond  it  the  country  is  full  of  farms,  vil- 
las, and  villages,  and  every  mark  of  opulence  and  cul- 
tivation. The  other  view  is  more  wooded  :  the  fteeple 
of  a  church,  or  the  turrets  of  a  feat,  fometimes  rife 
above  the  trees  ;  and  the  bold  arch  of  Walton  Bridge 
is  there  a  conlplcuous  objeft,  equally  fingular  and 
noble.  The  inclofures  on  the  flat  are  more  retired 
and  quiet  ;  each  is  confined  within  itfelf ;  and  all  toge- 
ther they  form  an  agreeable  contraft  to  the  open  ex- 
pufure  above  them. 

With  the  beauties  which  enliven  a  garden  aie  every 
where  intermixed  many  properties  of  a  farm  :  both  the 
lawns  are  paitured  ;  and  the  lowings  of  the  herds,  the 
bleating  of  the  Ihecp,  and  the  tlnkhngs  of  the  bcll-wed- 
der,  refound  through  all  the  plantations  :  even  the 
clucking  of  poultry  is  not  omitted ;  for  a  menagerie  of 
a  very  fimple  defign  is  placed  near  the  Gothic  building ; 
a  imall  fcrpentine  river  is  provided  for  the  water- fowl  ; 
while  the  others  ilrayamoiig  the  flowering  flirubs  on  the 
banks,  or  llraggle  about  the  neighbouring  lawn  :  and 
the  corn-fields  are  the  fubjetls  of  every  rural  employ- 
ment which  arable  land  from  feed-time  to  harveil  can 
furnifli.  But  though  fo  many  of  the  circumllances 
occur,  the  fimplicity  of  a  farm  is  wanting  ;  that  idea 
is  loll  in  fuch  a  profufion  of  ornament  ;  a  rufllcity  of 
character  cannot  be  prcferved  amldil  all  the  elegant 
decorations  which  may  be  lavillicd  on  a  garden. 

FARMER,  he  that  tenants  a  farm,  or  is  lelTee 
thereof.  Alfo  generally  every  lefl'ee  for  life,  years,  or 
at  will,  is  called yi/r/nfr.  As  this  word  implies  no  my- 
llery,  except  it  be  that  of  hufbandry,  hufbandman  is. 
the  proper  addition  tor  a  f.tr:Tier. 

Farmer,  in  mining,  is  the  lord  of  the  field,  or  one, 
that  fanns  tlie  hit  and  coj)e  of  the  king. 

FARN  iSL.tNDs,  two  groups  of  little   iflands   and 
rocks,  17  in   number,  lying  oppofite  to  Bamborough 
cadle  in   Northumberland.      At  low  water  the   points 
of  feveral  others  are  viiible  bcCdes  the  1  7  jull  mention- 
ed. 
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ed.  The  nearcft  ifland  to  the  fliore  is  called  the  Houfe- 
ijland,  and  lies  exactly  one  mile  and  68  chains  fiom  the 
,  coatt.  The  mod  diftant  is  about  feven  or  eight  miles. 
Theit-  produce  is  kelp,  feathers,  and  a  few  feals,  which 
the  tenant  watches  and  fh  Jots  for  the  fake  of  the  oil 
and  Ikins.  Some  of  them  yield  a  little  grafs  that  m^y 
ferve  to  feed  a  cow  or  two  ;  which  the  people  tranf- 
poit  over  in  their  little  boats.  The  largeft  or  Houfe 
iiland  is  about  one  mile  in  compafs,  and  has  a  fort  and 
a  l:ghihoufe.  It  contains  about  fix  or  feven  acres  of 
rich  pafturc  ;  and  the  fhore  abounds  with  good  coals 
which  are  dug  at  the  ebb  of  lid,.-.  St  Culhbcrt  is  faid 
to  have  pulTed  the  two  laft  years  of  bis  life  on  this 
iiland.  A  priory  of  Bencdicllnes  was  afterwards  ella- 
bliih^d  here,  for  fix  or  eiijht  monks,  fuboidinate  to 
Durham.  A  fquare  tower,  the  remains  of  a  church, 
and  fome  other  buildings,  are  ilill  to  be  fcen  on  this 
ifland  ;  and  a  (lone  coffin,  which  is  pretended  to  be 
tliat  of  St  Cuthbert.  At  the  north  end  of  the  ifle  is 
a  deep  chafm,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  communicating  with  the  fta  ;  through  which, 
in  tempcfluous  weather,  the  water  is  forced  with 
great  violence  and  noife,  and  forms  a  fine  jet  d'eau  of 
60  feet  high.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oppofite  coaft,  the  Churn.  One  of  the  iflands  in  the 
moll  diilant  groupe  is  called  the  Pinnacles,  from 
fome  valt  columnar  rocks  at  the  fouth  end,  even  at 
their  fides,  flat  at  the  tops,  and  entirely  covered  with 
guillemots  and  (higs.  The  fowlers  pafs  fiom  one  to 
the  otlier  of  thsfe  columns  by  means  of  a  board,  which 
they  place  from  top  to  top,  forming  a  narrow  bridge 
over  fuch  a  dreadful  gap  that  the  very  fight  of  it  ilrikes 
one  with  horror. 

FARN'ABIE  (Thomas),  fon  of  a  carpenter  at 
London,  born  in  1575,  rtaid  a  (hort  while  at  Oxford  ; 
where  being  enticed  to  abandru  his  religion,  he  went 
to  Spain,  and  was  there  educated  in  a  college  belong- 
ing to  the  Jefuits.  Being  weary  of  their  ievere  dilci- 
pline,  he  went  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  their  lail  voyage  in  1595.  He  was  after- 
wards a  foldicr  in  the  Low  Countries:  but  being  redu- 
ced to  great  want,  returned  to  England,  where  wan- 
dering about  for  fome  time  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Balnrafe.  the  anagram  of  his  name,  he  fettled  at  Mat- 
tock in  SomerfctOiire,  and  taught  a  grammar- fchool 
with  good  reputation.  He  removed  to  London,  and 
opened  a  fohool  with  large  accommodations  for  young 
gentlemen.  While  he  taught  this  fcliool,  he  was  made 
mailer  of  arts  at  Cambridj^e,  ind  incorporated  into  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in  1636, 
to  Seven- oaks  in  Kent  ;  and  taught  the  fons  of  fcvtral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  boarded  with  him,  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  grew  rich.  His  works  sraincd  him 
reputation.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  com- 
motions in  1 641,  he  was  cad  into  prifon.  It  was  de- 
bated in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he  (hould  be 
fent  to  America  ;  but  this  motion  being  reiciSed,  he 
was  removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Holborn,  and  there  he 
died  in  1647.  Mr  Farnabie  was  a  very  eminent  gram- 
marian ;  and  many  writers  have  fpoktn  with  great  ap- 
probation of  his  labour.-;.  M.  Bayle  in  particular  fays, 
*'  His  notes  upon  moll  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets  have 
been  of  very  great  ufe  to  voung  beginners  ;  bcin;»  Ihort, 
itarncd,  and  deil^ncd  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  text." 

F.-\KNHAM,  or  FiB.NHA'M  ;  a  towa  of  Surry,  and 
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capital  of  the  hamlet  of  its  own  name,  41  miles  from  Farnham 
London  on  the  Winchefter  road.  It  is  a  large  popu-  _  ", 
lous  place,  fituated  on  the  river  Wey.  and  fuppofed  to  "'^"  ''. 
have  its  name  from  the  fern  which  aboimded  here.  It 
was  given  by  the  \Ve;l  Sixon  king  Ethelbald  to  the 
fee  of  Winchefter  ;  the  bi(hops  of  which  have  general- 
ly refided  in  the  caftle  here,  in  the  fummer  time,  evfr 
fmce  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  whofe  brother,  itstheu 
bilbop,  firll  built  it.  It  was  a  magnificent  ftrufture, 
with  deep  moats,  ftrong  walls  and  towers  at  proper 
diltances,  and  a  fine  park  ;  but  it  is  n^uch  decayed. 
The  town,  which  has  many  handlome  houfes,  and  well 
paved  llreets,  is  governed  by  i  2  mailers  or  burgefles, 
of  whom  two  are  bailiffs,  (chofen  antmally).  Tlity 
have  the  profit  of  the  fairs  and  markets,  and  the  afilze 
of  bread  and  beer;  and  hold  a  court  eveiy  three  weeks, 
which  has  power  of  trying  and  determining  all  actions 
under  40s.  From  Michaelmas  to  Chriftinas  here  is  a 
good  market  for  oats ;  and  one  of  the  greatell  wheat 
markets  in  England,  efpccially  between  .All-Saints  dav 
and  midlummer.  Tiie  toU-difli  here  was  once  reckon- 
ed worth  200 1.  a  year;  but  it  is  much  dmiinilhed, 
fince  the  people  about  Chichctter  and  Southampton  be- 
gan to  fend  their  meal  to  London  by  fea.  But  this  lofs 
is  amply  made  up  by  the  vail  growth  of  hops  here,  of 
whicli  theie  are  300  or  400  acres  of  plantations  about 
this  town,  and  they  are  faid  to  outdo  the  Kentifh  hop- 
yards  both  in  quantity  and  quality  This  town  lent 
members  to  parliament  in  the  rei.;n  of  Edward  11. 
but  never  fince.  The  magillrates  have  their  privileges 
from  the  bifltop  of  Winchefter,  to  whom  they  pay  an 
acknowledgment  of  lad.  a  year.  The  market  is  on' 
Thurfday:  fairs.  Holy  Thurfday,  June  24  and  Novem- 
ber 2.  Here  are  a  free  fchool,  and  a  great  market  for' 
Wellh  hofe. 

FARNOVIANS,  in  ecchfiaflical  hiftory,  a  feci  ^)f 
Sociiiians,  fo  called  from  Staniflaus  Farnovius,  who  fe- 
parated  from  the  other  Unitarians  in  the  year  I56S, 
and  was  followed  by  fcvcral  perfons  eminent  for  their 
learning.  This  feet  did  not  lall  long;  for  having 
loll  their  chief,  who  died  in  1615,  it  was  fcattered 
abroad  and  reduced  to  nothing.  Farnovius  was  enga- 
ged by  Gonefius  to  prefer  the  Arian  fyliem  to  that  of 
the  Socinians,  and  confcquently  afTer'ed,  that  Chrift' 
had  been  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing before  the  creation  of  this  terreftrial  globe.  His 
fentiments  concerning  the  Holy  Ghi)(l  are  not  certain- 
ly known  ;  however,  it  appears  that  he  warned  his  dif- 
ciples  againfl.  paying  the  tribute  of  religious  worihip  to 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

FARQ_L'HAR  (George),  an  ingenious  poet  anj 
dramatic  writer,  the  fon  of  a  clcrgymin  in  Ireland, 
W.JS  born  at  Londonderry  in'  167S.  He  was  fent  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  but  his  volatile  difpofition  not 
relilhing  a  college  life,  he  betook  hinifclf  to  the  llage  ; 
where,  having  dangeroufly  wounded  a  brother- aAor  in 
a  tragic  fcene,  by  forgetting  to  change  his  fword  for 
a  foil,  it  rtiocked  him  fo  much  that  he  left  the  Dublin 
theatre  and  went  to  London.  Here  he  procured  a  lieu- 
tenant's commiffion  by  the  intereli  of  the  earl  of  Or- 
rery ;  which  he  held  feveral  years,  and  gave  many 
proofs  both  of  courage  and  conducl.  In  1698,  he  wrote 
his  firll  comedy  called  Love  and  a  Bottle;  wisich,  for 
its  fprightly  dialogue  and  bufy  Lenes,  was  well  recei- 
ved,    la  the  beginning  of  the  year  17CO,  which  was 
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rarquhar.  the  jubilee  year  at  Rome,  he  broiiglit  out  his  Coiiflant 
^~~*'*'^  Ct,ufk,  cr  a  Tnp  to  the  jfuli/te:  and  fuitiJ  Mr  Wilks's 
talents  lo  well  in  the  charafler  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
that  the  player  gained  alnioll  as  much  reputation  as 
the  poet.  This  tcnipttd  lilm  tocoiitliuic  it  in  another 
comedy  called  Sir  Harry  Wililair,  or  The  fe quel  of  the 
Trip  to  the  Jubilee ;  in  which  Mra  Oldticld  acquired 
great  applaiife.  In  17C2,  he  pvibUfhed  his  Mifcella- 
iiits,  which  contain  a  variety  of  liumorous  fallies  of 
fancy.  In  1703,  appeared  the  InccnJlarU,  or  t/je  Way 
ti)  •win  him;  in  1 704,  a  farce  called  the  Sta^e  coach; 
in  1705,  The  Twin  Rivals;  and  in  1706,  the  Re- 
cruiting Officer,  founded  on  his  own  obfervations  while 
on  a  recruiting  party  at  Shrewfbury.  His  lall  comedy 
was  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  of  which  he  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  full  fuccefs.  Mr  Farqiihar  married  in  1703. 
Before  that  time  his  manner  of  life  had  been  rather  dif- 
fipated.  The  lady  therefore,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  having  fallen  violently  in  love  with  him,  but 
judging  that  a  gentleman  of  his  humour  would  not  ea- 
lily  be  drawn  into  the  trammels  of  matrimony,  contri- 
ved to  have  it  given  out  that  flic  was  pofTeired  of  a  large 
fortune;  and  finding  means  afterwards  to  let  Mr  Far- 
quhar  know  her  attachment  to  him,  intereft  and  vanity 
got  the  better  of  his  pafTion  for  liberty,  and  the  lady  and 
he  were  united  in  the  hymeneal  bands.  But  how  great 
was  his  difappointment,  when  he  found  all  his  profpecis 
overclouded  fo  early  in  life  (for  he  was  then  no  more 
than  2.}.).  by  a  marriage  from  which  he  had  nothing  to 
expeft  but  an  annual  increafe  of  family,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment of  expence  in  confcquence  of  it  far  beyond  what 
bis  income  would  fupport.  Yet,  to  his  honour  be  it  told, 
though  lie  found  himfcif  thus  deceived  in  a  motl  effen- 
tial  particular,  he  never  was  known  once  to  upbraid  his 
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wife  with  it ;  but  generoufly  forgave  an  impofition  which 
love  for  him  alone  had  urged  her  to,  and  even  behaved  to  • 
her  with  all  the  ttndernefs  and  delicacy  of  the  moll  in- 
dulgent hufband.  Mrs  Farquhar,  however,  did  not  very 
long  enjoy  the  happlnefs  flie  had  purchafed  by  this  ftra- 
tagem;  for  the  circumllances  that  attended  this  union 
were  in  fome  refpetl  perhaps  the  means  of  fhorteuing 
the  period  of  the  captain's  life.  For,  finding  himfelf  coti- 
fiderably  involved  in  debt  in  confequence  of  tlieir  i.icrea- 
fing  family,  he  was  induced  to  make  application  to  a  cer- 
tain noble  courtier,  who  had  frequently  profefl'ed  the 
grtatell  friendlhip  forhhri,  and  given  him  the  ilrcngeft 
aflurances  of  his  intended  fervices.  This  pretended  pa- 
tron repealed  his  former  declarations;  but,  exprefling 
much  concern  that  he  had  nothing  at  prefent  immediate- 
ly in  his  power,  advifed  him  to  convert  his  commlfiion 
into  money  to  antwer  hisprefent  occafions,  and  affured 
him  that  in  a  fliort  time  he  would  procure  another  for 
him.  ['arquhar,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
his  wife  and  family  being  in  diltrefs,  followed  this  ad- 
vice, and  fold  his  coiTimllllon  ;  but,  to  lils  great  morti- 
fication and  difappointment,  found,  on  a  renewal  of  his 
application  to  this  inhuman  nobleman,  that  he  had  ei- 
ther entirely  forgotten,  or  had  never  intended  to  per- 
form, the  promife  he  had  mr.r^e  him.  This  dilhading 
frullration  of  all  his  hopes  fixed  itfelffo  iliongly  on  our 
author's  mind,  that  it  foon  brought  on  him  a  fure,  tho' 
not  a  very  fu  'den,  declenfion  of  nature,  which  at  length 
carried  him  off  the  ftage  of  life  in  17 1:7,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  30  years  of  age. —  His  comedies  are  lo  diverting, 
and  the  characters  fo  natural,  that  his  plays  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  reprelented  to  full  houies. 

FARRIER,  one  whofe  employment  is  to  (hoe  hor- 
fes,  and  cure  them  when  difealed  or  lame. 
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THE  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  palliating,  the  dif- 
eafes  of  horfes. 

The  pradlice  of  this  ufeful  art  has  been  hitherto 
almoft  entirely  confined  to  a  fet  of  men  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  the  general  principles  of  me- 
dicine. It  is  not  therefore  furprifing,  that  their  pre- 
fcriptions  fliould  be  equally  abfurd  as  the  reafons  they 
give  for  adminillering  them.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ex- 
pedted  that  farriers,  who  are  almo.1  univerfally  illiterate 
men,  fhonld  make  any  real  progrefs  in  their  profefBon. 
They  prefcribe  draughts,  they  rowel,  cauterife,  &c. 
without  being  able  to  give  any  other  reafon  for  their 
praftice,  but  becaufe  their  fathers  did  fo  before  them. 
How  can  fuch  men  deduce  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  from 
its  fymptoms,  or  forma  rational  method  of  cure,  when 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes  and 
the  operation  of  medicines  ? 

The  niiferable  llate  cf  this  ufeful  art  has  determined 
us  to  feleft,  from  the  bed  authors,  fuch  a  fyftem  of 
practice  as  leems  to  be  formed  on  rational  principles  ; 
this,  we  hope,  will  be  a  fufficient  apology  for  being  fo 
full  upon  this  .article. 

Sec  r.  I.  General  Direflions  "with  regard  to  the 
Management  of  Hcrfes. 

I.  It  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to 


give  horfes  as  few  medicines  as  pofilble  ;  and  by  no 
means  to  comply  with  the  ridiculous  cullom  of  fome, 
who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
though  their  horfes  be  in  pcrfeft  health,  and  have  no 
indication  that  requires  fuch  treatment. 

2.  Proper  management  in  their  feeding,  cxercife,  and 
drelUng,  will  alone  cure  many  diforders,  and  prevent 
moll  ;  for  the  fimpllcity  of  a  horfe'sdiet,  which  chiefly 
coidills  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in  kind,  and 
difpenfed  with  judgment,  fecures  him  from  ihcie  com- 
pllcaled  diforders  which  are  the  g'^'ifai  effects  of  in- 
temperance in  the  human  body. 

^.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  horfes  are 
feldom  purged;  there  they  depend  much  on  alteratives; 
the  ufe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the 
French,  which  is  in  general  a  good  medicine  for  that 
purpofe,  and  may,  in  many  cafes,  be  fubilituted  in  the 
room  of  puriiing. 

4.  As  hi.y  is  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe's  diet, 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  procure  the  befl  :  when 
it  is  not  extraordinary,  the  dull  (hould  be  well  (hook 
out  before  it  is  put  in  the  rack  ;  for  fuch  hay  is  very 
apt  to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  afford  the  ftrongeft  nourifliment  of  all  grain; 
but  are  fiitell  for  laborious  hories,   except  on   paiticu- 
lar  occafions.      In   fome  feafons   they   breed  a  kind  of 
vermin  called  the  red  lugs,  which  is  thought  to  be  dan- 
gerous; 
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tlara.e-     gcrous ;   the  bed  mclhod  in  fuch  a  cafe  is  to  procure 

iient  of       them  well  dried  and  fjilit. 

°''^"'  6.   Bran  fcaldcd  is  a  kind  ol  panada  to  a  Gck  horfc  : 

~    '  but  nothing  is  worfe  than  a  too  ficqucnt  ufe  of  it,   ei 

ther  dry  or  fcalded  ;  for  it  relaxes  and  weakens  the 
bowels  too  much.  The  botts  in  youn^  liorfes  may  be 
owing  to  too  much  mufty  bran  and  chaff,  given  willi 
other  foul  food  to  make  them  up  for  fale  ;  particular 
care  therefore  (hould  be  taken  that  the  bran  be  always 
fwect  and  new. 

7.  Oats,  well  r!pened,  make  a  more  hearty  and  du- 
rable diet  than  bailcv,  and  are  much  better  fulted  to 
the  conftitulions  cf  Britilh  horfes.  A  proper  quan- 
tity of  cut  ftraw  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  lome- 
times  very  ufeful  to  horfes  troubled  with  botts,  indi- 
gcftion,  &c. 

8.  Horfes  who  cat  their  litter,  ftouIJ  particularly 
liave  cut  ftraw  and  powdered  chalk  given  them  with 
their  feed  ;  as  it  is  a  hgti  of  a  depraved  ftomach,  which 
wants  correcting. 

9.  The  (alt  marfhes  are  good  padure  for  horfes  who 
have  been  furfeited,  and  indeed  for  many  other  difor- 
deri  :  they  purge  more  by  dung  and  urine  than  any 
Other  pallure,  and  make  afterwards  a  firmer  fleih  ;  their 
water  is  for  the  moll  part  brackilh,  and  of  courfe,  as 
p'ell  as  the  grafs,  faturated  with  falts  from  the  fea- 
water. 

10.  A  fummer's  grafs  is  often  necelTary ;  more  par- 
ticularly to  horfes  glutted  with  food,  and  which  ufe 
little  exercife  :  but  a  month  or  two's  running  is  pro- 
per for  moll  ;  thofe  efpecially  who  have  been  worked 
hard,  and  have  fllff  limbs,  fwelled  legs,  or  wind-galls. 
Horfes  wliofe  feet  have  been  impaired  by  qiiittors,  bad 
fhoeing,  or  any  other  accidents,  are  alfo  beft  repaired 
at  grafs.  Thofe  lamenelfes  particularly  require  turn- 
ing out  to  grafs,  where  the  mufcles  or  tendons  are  con- 
trafted  or  (hrunk ;  for  by  th;  continual  gentle  exercife 
in  the  field,  with  the  aflillanee  of  a  pattin-fhoe  on  the 
oppofite  foot,  the  Ibortencd  limb  is  kept  on  the  ftrctch, 
the  walledpartsare  rellored  to  theirordinary  dimenfions, 
and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufual  tone  and  ftrength. 

1 1.  The  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  not  proper  pailure  for  horfes ;  but 
on  obfcrvation  appear  very  injurious  to  them,  if  they 
feed  thereon  all  the  fummer. 

12.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  where 
thty  have  a  proper  liable  or  (hed  to  iheltcr  them  from 
the  weather,  and  hay  at  all  times  to  come  to.  So 
treated,  they  are  feldom  fick ;  thtir  limbs  are  always 
clean  and  dry  ;  and,  with  the  allowance  of  corn,  will 
hunt,  and  do  more  bufinefs  than  horfes  kept  couftantly 
within  doors. 

13.  If  horfes,  when  taken  from  giafs,  fhould  grow 
hot  and  coftive,  mix  bran  and  chopt  hay  with  their 
corn  ;  and  give  them  fometimes  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  :  let  their  exercife  and  diet 
be  moderate  for  fome  time,  and  increafe  both  by  de- 
grees. 

14.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  the  liable,  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  herbage  is  young,  tender,  and  full  of 
fap  ;  whether  it  be  green  barley,  tares,  clover,  or  any 
thing  elfe  the  feafon  produces  ;  and  that  it  be  cut  frelh 
once  every  day  at  leall,  if  not  oftener. 

I  5.  When  horfes  lufe  their  flcfh  much  in  foiling,  they 
fnould  in  time  be  taken  to  a  more  foil  J  diet :  for  it  is 
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not  in  foiling  as  in  grazing  ;  wlicrf,  thougli  a  liorfe 
lofcshis  fiefhat  fiift,  yet  after  the  grafs  ha«  purged  him, 
he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horfes,  wholiave  not  done  growing,  muft 
be  indulged  more  in  their  feeding  than  thofe  come  to 
theii  maturity  ;  but  if  their  exercife  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  necedary  to  abridge  their  allowance  of  hay,  a 
little  frcfh  ilraw  (hould  conllantly  be  put  in  their  racks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  nian^;er,  and  turniii^  crib- 
biiers ;  they  fhould  alfj  be  fometimes  ftrapped  back  in 
order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

1 7.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one,  wliat  care  fhoiilj  be 
taken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  exercife,  that  he  cool  not 
too  fail,  and  drink  no  cold  water,  &c.  for  which  reafon 
we  (liall  wave  particular  diretlions. 

18.  Moft  horfes  fed  for  fale  have  the  interftices  of 
their  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  fhapes 
are  hardly  known.  For  which  reafan  a  horfe  jull  come 
out  of  the  dealer's  hands  ihould  at  liril  be  gently  ufed. 
He  ought  to  lofe  blood,  and  hdve  his  diet  lowered, 
though  not  too  much  :  walking  exeicile  is.  moft  pioper 
at  firil,  two  hours  in  the  day  ;  in  a  week  or  fortnight 
two  hours  at  a  time,  twice  a-day  ;  after  this  ufage  for 
a  month,  bleed  him  again,  and  give  him  two  or  three 
times  aweek  Icalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  him  for 
purging  phyfic,  that  may  now  be  given  fafely,  and  re- 
peated at  the  ufual  intervals. 

19.  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hands,  his 
cloathing  muft  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken 
to  put  him  in  a  moderately  warm  ftable  ;  otherwife  the 
fudden  tranfition  would  be  attended  with  the  worll  con- 
fequences. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Bhod-htting. 

I.  Horses  who  ftand  much  in  ftable,  and  are  full 
fed,  require  bleeding  now  and  then  ;  efpecially  when 
their  eyes  look  hea\y,  dull,  red,  and  inflamed  ;  as  alfo, 
when  they  feel  hotter  ihaa  ufual,  and  mangle  their 
hay. 

Young  horfes  fliould  be  bled  when  they  arc  (heddiuT 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  off  thofe  feverifh  heats  they 
are  then  fubjcA  to.  But  the  cafes  tint  chiefly  require 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  moft  kinds,  falls,  bruifes, 
hurts  of  the  eyes,  ftrains,  and  all  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  5:c. 

It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
flefhy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  looks 
heavy  :  and  it  is  generally  prop;r  to  bleed  before  pur- 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafurc,  that 
you  may  know  what  quantity  you  take  away  :  two  or 
tiiree  quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time  ;  when  you 
repeat  it,  allow  for  the  diforder  and  the  horfe's  con- 
ftitution. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood-letting  is  generally 
thought  to  ht  pretty  well  kniwn,  yet  there  are  many 
unto\vird  accidents  that  frequently  happen  fiom  the 
un(kil.''ul  and  unexperienced  in  performing  it.  The 
following  dire<ftions  and  cautions  on  this  head  are  ex- 
tratled  from  Mr  Clark's  Treatife  on  the  Preve/ition  of 
Difeafs  iiicutenlal  to  Horfes. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  frequently  increaftd  by  bad  ufage  and  improper 
chaftifcment,  they  require  in  fome  cafes,  particulaily 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taktn  unawares  or  by  fur- 

prife,. 
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prife,  and  the  orifice  made  into  the  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed.  For  this  reafoii,  the  fleam  and  blood- 
ftick,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  long  in  life,  and  in  fl<il- 
fiil  hands  are  not  improper  inllruments  for  the  purpofe; 
althonc;h  with  many  pradiitioners  the  fpring-fleam 
would  be  much  fafer,  and  on  that  account  ought  to  be 
preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ufed,  the  Inftant  the 
horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  raifes  or  fhakes  his  head 
and  neck,  in  order  to  fliun  the  inftrument  before  the 
operator  has  time  to  make  a  proper  orifice,  which  fre- 
quently proves  too  fmall  or  too  large  ;  for  this  reafon, 
thofe  who  have  tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged  to 
lay  it  afide. 

Many  perfcns  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
ftrike  the  fleam  into  it  with  the  greater  certainty  ; 
but  a  fligiit  view  of  its  effedts  in  preventing  this,  and 
its  other  confequenccs,  will  fhow  the  impropriety  of 
the  practice. 

When  a  ligature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that 
it  flops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  fame  time; 
lience  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  feel  under  the  finger  like  a  tight 
cord;  and  as  the  parts  aiound  them  are  loofe  and  foft, 
when  the  ft.roke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its 
liardnefs  or  tightnefs  flips  to  one  fide,  of  couife  it  e- 
ludes  the  llroke  ;  hence  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  the 
fleam  to  no  purpofe,  and  this  is  fometimes  too  fre- 
quently repeated.  Unikilful  people  have  likewife  a 
ciiftom  of  waving  or  fliaking  the  blood-flick  before  they 
ftrike  the  fleam  in  view  of  the  horfe,  whofe  eye  is  fixed 
on  that  inflrument;  and  when  they  intend  to  give  the 
ftroke,  they  make  a  greater  exertion :  hence  the  horfe 
being  alarmed  by  its  motion,  raifes  his  head  and  neck, 
and  a  difappointmeiit  follows.  The  ftruggle  that  enfues 
by  this  means  prolongs  the  operation  ;  the  ligature  at 
the  fame  time  being  ilill  continued  ^ound  the  neck,  a 
total  ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  veflcls  of  the  head 
takes  place;  and  hence  it  frequently  happens,  thit 
the  horfe  falls  down  in  an  apopleftic  fit.  In  fuch 
cafes  the  operator  being  difcoiicerted,  generally  de- 
fills  from  any  farther  attempts  to  draw  blood  at 
that  time,  under  the  idea  that  the  horfe  was  vicious 
and  unruly,  although  the  very  treatment  the  horfe 
had  jufl:  undergone  rendered  bleeding  at  this  time 
the  more  neceflaiy,  in  order  to  make  a  fpeedy  re- 
vulfion  from  the  veflels  of  the  head.  Therefore,  a  li- 
gature or  bandage  ought  never  to  be  ufed  till  fuch  time 
iis  the  opening  is  made  into  the  vein;  and  even  then  it 
will  not  be  neceflary  at  all  times  if  the  horfe  can  ftand 
on  his  feet,  as  a  moderate  prefTure  with  the  finger  on 
the  vein  h  ill  make  the  blood  flow  freely;  but  if  the  horfe 
is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will  be  necclfaty. 

But  farther,  the  concufllon  or  fliock  the  horfe  re- 
ceives frum  his  falling  down  in  the  above  fituation, 
which  will  always  happen  if  tlie  ligature  is  too  long 
continued,  may  caufe  a  blood-veflll  within  the  head 
to  burft,  and  death  may  he  the  confequence. 

Another  cullom  etjually  ablurd  is  allowing  the  blooj 
to  fall  in  a  dunghill  amongft  ftraw,  in  dry  fand,  or  in 
dry  duft,  by  which  meaiu  nodiftinA  idea  can  be  form- 
ed of  the  quantity  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken  away. 
In  fuch  cafes  horfes  have  fallen  down  in  a  faint  fiom 
the  lofs  of  too  much  blood,  before  the  operator  thought 


of  fl;opping  up  the  orifice.     For  this  and  a  variety  of 
other   reafons  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  meafure,  , 
as  above  obferved,  ought  alw.-.ys  to  be   ufed,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  taken  away. 

In  pinning  up  the  orifice,  fomc  have  a  cultom  of 
raifing  or  drawing  out  the  flviu  too  far  from  the  vein  ; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein  into 
the  cellular  fubllance  between  it  and  the  fl^in,  which 
caufes  a  large  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately :  this  frequently  ends  in  what  is  called  a  fiuelhd 
neck;  a  fuppuration  follows,  which  proves  both  tedious 
and  troublefome  to  cure.  In  cafes  where  a  horfe  may 
be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin- 
ning up  the  external  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with  ; 
but  when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes  or  any 
other  acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles 
about,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with 
care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

As  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com- 
monly opened  forconveniency  by  thofe  who  are  right- 
handed,  the  young  praftitioner  fliould  learn  to  perform 
on  both  fides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find  in  prac- 
tice to  be  not  only  ufeful  but  neceflary,  as  he  may  fre- 
quently have  occafion  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
aukward  fituations ;  he  will  likewife  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  it  is  necdlefs  here  to 
particularize. 

The  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  in  the 
neck  or  jugular  vein  Is  likewife  neceilary  to  be  attend- 
ed to  :  for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  under 
the  mufcular  teguments,  the  wound  becomes  difficult 
to  heal,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fuppuration,  with  a 
jetting  out  of  proud  fleih  from  the  orifice  ;  vi'hich,  un- 
luckily, Is  as  unflvilfuUy  treated  in  the  common  method 
of  cure,  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
fubhmate  into  the  wound  :  this  not  only  deftroys  the 
proud  flelh  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  fleflt  around  It ;  and  In  farriery  it  is  called 
coreitig  out  the  i<ein.  It  frequently  happens,  that  this 
corrofive  application  deftrjys  the  vein  likewife  ;  and 
fometimes  violent  hemorrhagies  follow,  fo  as  to  endan- 
ger the  life  of  the  animal. 

The  moll  proper  place  for  making  the  opening  In 
the  jugular  veins  is  where  the  teguments  are  thinneft, 
which  is  about  a  hand- breadth  from  the  head,  and  about 
one  Inch  below  the  branching  or  joining  of  the  vein 
which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may  be 
diftinc'Uy  fecn  when  any  prefTure  Is  made  on  the  mala 
branch  of  the  vein. 

In  performing  the  operation  with  a  fleam,  the  ope- 
rator fliould  hold  the  fleam  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand;  with  the  fecond  finger  he  is  to 
make  a  flight  prefl'ure  on  the  vein,  and  before  it  be- 
comes too  turgid  or  fuU  make  the  opening  ;  the  fame 
degree  of  prelFure  is  to  be  continued  on  the  vein,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is 
received  into  a  proper  meafure. , 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails  In  open- 
ing the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too  great 
foice,  or  giving  too  violent  a  ftroke  to  it,  by  which  it 
Is  forced  through  the  oj-poflte  fide  of  the  vein  :  hence 
there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the  nvteries, 
as  they  generally  lie  under  the  veins ;  or,  in  fome  parti- 
cular places,  of  wounding  the  tendons,  efpcclally  when 
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tills  operation  is  performed  in  the  legs,  tKighs,  S:c.  or 
in  the  veins,  commonly  called  ihep/ate  veins,  under  tlie 
breall,  the  confequences  are  frequently  very  troublcfome 
to  remove,  and  in  feme  cafes  prove  fatal.  Mr  Gibfon,  in 
his  Treatife  on  theDifeafes  of  Horfes,  mentions  a  cafe 
of  a  fine  horfe  that  was  blooded  in  the  plate  veins  for 
a  lamenefs  of  the  flioulder,  which  was  followed  with  a 
hard  oval  fwcUing  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  which 
extended  upwards  on  the  hrcaft,  and  likewifc  down  the 
Itg,  attended  with  excefllve  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the 
horft's  looks,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  a  begin- 
ning mortification. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fomctimes  attend- 
ing thcfe  local  operations  in  the  bread,  legs,  &c.  p.iid 
as  horfes  are  more  or  lefs  troublefome  and  reftlefs, 
whereby  accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will 
perhaps  be  advlfeable,  in  mod  cafes  of  lamenefs.  Sec. 
to  draw  blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only, 
where  there  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially 
if  a  fpring  fleam  is  ufcd  :  for  altliough  it  might  be  of 
fome  advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw  blood  as 
near  the  affected  part  as  poffible,  yet  the  bad  confe- 
quences frequently  attending  it  ought  to  counterba- 
lance any  advantages  that  may  be  expefted  from  it, 
efpecially  as  the  quantity  of  blood  drawn  from  the 
fmall  veins  is  but  inconfiderable,  and  of  courfe  no  great 
benefit  can  be  expefted  from  it  in  horfes  when  they 
are  difeafed. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  thelefftning 
of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  mafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  vefTels  ;  it  likewife  takes 
off  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms,  &c.  and  prevents  other  bad  confequences  that 
may  follow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits:  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the  figns  or 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  of 
the  blood,  the  difordcrs  arifing  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circulation  being  either  increafcd  ordiminiflied;  hence, 
therefore,  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  tex- 
ture, quantity,  and  quality  of  the  blood,  are  attended 
with  a  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Although  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleeding  are 
numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  neceffary,  namely, 
never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfohitely  ne- 
ceflary ;  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily  taken  away, 
but  cannot  be  fo  eafily  replaced  ;  befides,  the  praftice 
of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  Hated  times,  is  exceeding- 
ly improper,  as  it  difpofes  the  body  to  become  lax, 
weak,  and  plethoric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a  due 
regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  conllitution,  age, 
ftrength,  &c.  of  horfes,  and  the  ilate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  in  at  the  time. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occafions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet  when  cafes  occur  that  do  re- 
quire it,  it  may  not  only  fafely,  but  ufefuliy,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  greater  quantity  at  once  than 
is  gLnerally  done  ;  that  is,  from  fix  to  tight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  Englifh  mea- 
fure,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  ftrength  and  age  of  the  horfe  confidered. 
For  as  horfes  are  very  fubjeft  to  inflammatory  difeafes 
and  thofe  that  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyftem  in  thcfe  cafes, 
the  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
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quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fad  trifling  with  the  dif-  I'- 
eafe  ;  the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  hlooflfJ,  and  that  "" 
fatisfies  hisowner  and  the  farrier;  time  is  loll ;  the  difeafe 
acquires  ftrength  ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it  :  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facrifice  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  It  is  t  -  be  rc- 
member;:d,  that  inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly 
when  the  bowels  are  affe6l;d,  make  a  very  rapid 
progrefs  in  horfes;  and  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  the  horfe  commonly 
dies  in  24  or  30  hours  of  a  gangrene  and  mortification 
ill  the  intcftines. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Purging. 
Purging  is  often  neceflary  in  grofs  full  liorfcs,  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  liver,  &c.  bnt  fhould  be 
dircfted  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is  given  to  any 
hori'e,  it  is  neceffary  fome  pieparation  lliould  be  made 
for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation  more  fafe  and 
efficacious:  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of  flefli  (hould  firll 
be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his  diet  lowered 
for  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been  pampered 
for  fale  ;  feveral  maihes  of  fcalded  bran  fliould  alfo 
previoufly  be  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  of  any  indurated  excrement,  which  fome- 
tiraes  proves  an  obftacle  to  the  working  of  the  phyfic, 
by  creating  great  fickncfs  and  griping. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  horfe  is  purged  with 
difSculty  ;  that  the  phyfic  generally  lies  24  hours  in 
the  guts  before  it  works;  and  that  the  tract  of  bowels 
it  has  to  pals  through  is  above  30  ylirds,  all  lyinT 
horizontally  :  confequently  refinous  and  other  imprope'r 
drugs  may,  and  often  do,  by  their  violent  irritation, 
occallon  exccflive  gripings  and  cold  fweats,  (have  off 
the  very  mucus  or  lining  of  the  guts,  and  bring  on  in- 
flammations, which  often  terminate  in  mortifications  and 
death.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  ftomach  and  guts 
of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  compared  to  fome  other  animal* 
of  the  fame  bulk,  and  therefore  muft  be  more  liable  to 
inflammation  and  irritation. 

Horfes  kept  much  in  the  ftable,  who  have  not  the 
proper  benefit  of  air  and  exercife  in  proportion  to 
their  food,  Ihould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge  or  two 
after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  lowering  their 
diet,  and  fcalded  maflies. 

Horfes  that  fall  off  in  their  ftomach,  whether  it 
proceeds  from  too  full  feeding,  or  ingendering  crudi- 
ties and  indigefled  matter,  fliould  have  a  mild  purn-e 
or  two. 

Horfes  of  a  hot  temperament  will  not  bear  the  com- 
mon aloetic  purges ;  their  phyfic  therefore  fliould  be 
mild  and  cooling. 

Purging  is  always  found  very  beneficial  in  ftubbom 
dry  coughs:  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them  make 
them  yet  more  efficacious. 

Horfes  of  a  watery  conftitution,  who  are  fubjeil  to 
fwelled  legs,  that  run  a  (harp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have 
the  caufes  removed  any  way  fo  effeAually  fs  by  pur- 

The  firft  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe  fhould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conllitution. 

It  is  a  millaken  notion,  that  if  a  proper  prepared 

purge  does  not  work  to  txpeftation,  the  horfe  will  be 

injured  by  it ;  for  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  fto<iI,  it* 

operation  may  be  more  efficacious  as  an  alterative  to 
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P'.'.n'fy   the  blood,  and  it  may  oafs  by  urine  or  other 
fecretinns. 

Purgln'^  medicines  are  very  fnccefi-fuUy  given  In 
fnnall  quantities,  mixed  with  others  ;  and  aO:\  then  as 
altcrntivts. 

If  mercurial  phyfic  is  given,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  it  be  well  prepared  ;  and  warmer  cloatliing  and 
greater  circumfpeftion  are  llien  required. 

Purges  (honld  be  given  early  in  the  mornincr  upon 
an  empty  ftomach:  about  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
hoi  fe  has  taken  it,  he  (hould  have  a  feed  of  fculdcd  bran  ; 
and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may  then  be  put  into  his 
rack.  The  fame  day  give  hini  two  more  malTies;  but 
fhould  he  refufe  warm  meat,  he  ra;.y  be  allowed  raw 
bian. 

All  his  water  fhould  be  milk- warm,  and  have  a  hand- 
ful of  bran  fqucezed  in  it;  hut  if  he  refufes  to  drink 
white  water,  give  it  him  without  bran. 

Early  the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafh  ;  but 
if  he  rtfufes  to  cat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as 
he  will  drink  :  let  him  be  properly  cloalhed,  and  rode 
gently  about.  This  (hould  be  done  two  or  three  times 
a-dav,  unlefs  he  purges  violently;  once  or  twice  will 
then  be  fuflicient:  at  night  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  mixed 
with  bran. 

During  the  working, -a  horfe   (hould  drink  plenti- 
fully; but  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he   mud 
be  indulged  with  ccid,  rather  than  not  drink  at  all. 
We  fhall  here  infert  fome  general  forms  of  purges. 
T.4KF.  focotorine   aloes  ten  drams,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drams,  grated  ginger  one  dram, 
oil  of  cloves  30  drops;  make  them  into  a  ball  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.      Or, 
Tjke  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce,  ja- 
lap two  drams,  cloves  powdered  one  dram,  fyrup 
of  buckthorn  a  fuflicient  quantity. 
Or  the  following,  which  has  an  eftabiiHied  charafter 
among  fportfmen  : 

Take  aloes  from  ten  drams  to  an  ounce  and  an  half, 
mvrrh  and  ginger  powdered  each  half  an  ounce, 
faffron  and  oil  of  anifeed  each  half  a  dram. 
Mr  Gibfon  recommends  the  following: 
Take  focotorine  aloes  ten  drams,  myrrh  finely  pow- 
dered half  an  ounce,   faffron   and   frefh  jalap    in 
powder  of  each  a  dram  ;   make  them  into  a  (liff 
ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoon- 
ful  of  reftified  oil  of  amber. 
The  focotorine  aloes  lliould  always  be   preferred  to 
the  Barbadoes  or  plantation    aloes,   though  the   latter 
may  be  given  to  robuft   llrong  liorfes  ;  but  even  then 
fliould  always   be  prepared  with   the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,   which,   by  opening    its  parts,    prevents  its  ad- 
hefion  to  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  from 
whence  horrid  gripings,  and  even  death  Itfcif,  has  often 
enfued.     This   caution   is  well   worth    remarking,   as 
many  a  horfe  hath  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  ncgleft  of  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Callile  foap,  to  a  horfe  of  a  grofs 
conftitulion,  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above  ;  and 
the  proportions  may  be  increafed  for  ftrong  horfes. 

When  mercurial  pliyfic  is  intended,  give  two  drams 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
diapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morning. 

The  following,  when  it  can  be  affoided,  is  a  very 
gentle  snd  cfFeftual  purge,  particularly  forjine  delicate 
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horfes;  and  if  prr-pared  with  the  Indian  rhubarb,  will    Pur 
not  be  expenfive.  *""" 

Take  of  the  fincfl  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,  rhu- 
barb powdered  half  an  ounce  or  ilx  drams,  ginger 
grated  one  dram;  make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of 
roles. 
The  following   purging  drink  may  be  given  with 
the    utmoil    fafety  ;    it   may   be    quickened   or    made 
ftronger,  by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drams 
of  jalap. 

Take  fenna  two  ounces;  Infufe  it  in  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water   two  IiourF,  with  three  drams  of  fait  of 
tartar  j   pour   off,  and  diffolve  in  i*    four  ounces 
of  Glauber's  falts,   and  two  or  three  of  cream  of 
tartar. 
This  lall  phyfic  is  cooling,  eafy,   and   quick   In   its 
operation  ;   and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory 
cafes  to  any  other  purge,    as   it  pafles  into  the  blood, 
and  opera  tes  alfo  by  urine. 

When  horfes  lofe  their  appetite  after  purging,  it  is 
nectffary  to  give  them  a  warm  itoinach- drink  made  of. 
an  infufion  of  camomile-fluwers,  auifeeds,  and  faffron; 
or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that  purpofe. 

Should  the  purging  continue  too  long,  give  an  ounce 
of  diafcordium  in  an  Englifli  pint  of  Port-v.ine;  auj 
repeat  it  once  in  12  hours,  if  the  purging  continues. 
Plenty  of  gum-arabic  water  fhould  alfo  be  given;  and 
in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  glyflers  or  tripe  li- 
quor (hould  be  often  thrown  up,  with  100  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each. 

The  Arabic  folution  may  be  thus  prepared. 
Take  of  gum  arable  and  tragacanth  of  each   four 
ounces,  juniper-berries  and  carraway-feeds  of  each 
an  ounce,  cloves  bruifed  half  an   ounce  ;   finimer 
gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  dif- 
folved  :   give  a  quart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of 
water  ;  but  if  he  will  not  take  it  freely  this  way,, 
give  it  him  often  in  a  horn. 
When  a  purge  does  not  work,  but  makes  the  horfe 
fwell,  and  refufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  fometimes 
the  effcdf  of  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm  diuretics 
are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  which  the  following  are  re- 
commended. 

Take  a  pint  of  white- wine,  nitre  one  ounce  ;  mix 

with  it  a  dram   of  camphiie,  diifolved  in  a  little 

redtitiid   fpirit   of  wine  ;  then  add  two  drams  of 

oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unrcfti- 

fied  oil  of  amber,  and   four  ounces  of  honey  or 

lyrup  of  inaifhmallotts. 

When  a  horfe  fwells  with  much  phyfic,  do  not  fuf- 

fer  him  to  be  rode  about  till   he   has  fome  vent  ;  but 

rather  lead  him  gently,  in  hand  till  feme  evacuation  is 

obtained. 

As  it  is  obfei-ved,  that  horfes  more  willingly  take 
fweet  and  palatable  things  than  thofe  that  are  bitter 
and  of  an  ill  tafte,  care  fuould  be  taken  that  the  latter 
be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  always  con- 
trived to  be  as  little  naufeous  as  p>/flible,  and  fweetened 
either  with  honey  or  liquorice.  Thole  that  are  pre- 
pared with  grofs  powders  are  by  no  means  fo  agreeable 
to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made  by  intufion  ;  as  the  former 
often  clam  the  mouth,  irritate  the  membranes  about 
the  palate  and  throat,  and  frequently  occufion  the 
cough  they  are  intended  to  prevent. 

Ijalls  fliould  be  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  not  exceed  the 
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Clyfters     fize  of  a  pullet's  egg, :  when  the  dofc  is  larger,  it  fhould 

■ — V be  divided  into  two  ;  and  they  fhoiild  be  dipt  in  oil, 

to  make  them  flip  down  the  caller. 

The  following  catliartic  balls  are  recommended  by 
Mr  Taplin  *;  the  i;igrcdisnt3  of  which  are  differently 
proportioned,  fo  as  to  fuit  different  circumftances  in 
refpecl  to  ftrength,  age,  (Ize,  and  conllltution  : 

1.  Socotorine  aloes  one  ounce  ;  India  rhubarb  two 
■drachms ;  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one 
'drachm  ;  ginger  (in  powder)  two  fcruples  ;  efTen- 
tial  oil  of  cloves  and  anife-^d  each  twenty  drops  ; 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity  to  form 
the  balls. 

2.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drams  ;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginper,  each  two  drams  ;  cream  of  tartar 
three  drams,  and  fvrup  of  buckthorn  to  make 
the  ball. 

3.  Barbadoes  aloes  nine  drams;  jalap,  Caftile  foap, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  drams  ;  dia- 
grydium  and  ginger  (in  powder)  each  a  dram; 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  make  tlie  ball. 

4.  Barbadoes  aloes  ten  drams  ;  Callile  foap  and 
Jalap  (in  powder)  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  cream 
of  tartar  and  ginger  each  two  drams  ;  oil  of 
anifeed  forty  drops  ;  of  cloves  twenty  drops  ; 
which  form  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or 
buckthorn. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  Clyjlen  \. 

Clysters  adminiilered  to  horfes,  are  of  greater 
importance  in  reheving  them  from  many  acute  com- 
plaints, thaa  is  generally  imagined  ;  and  ic  were  to  be 
wiftied,  that,  in  place  of  the  more  expenfive  cordial 
drenches,  fee.  which  are  but  too  frequently  given  in 
moil  of  thefe  cafes,  a  iimple  clyller  of  warm  water,  or 
tliin  water-gruel,  were  fubftituted  in  their  Head ;  the 
latter  proving  of  great  benefit,  whilft  the  former  too 
frequently  prove  hurtful. 

Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  inteihnes,  but  alfo  to  convey  very  powerful  medi- 
cines into  the  fydem,  when  perhaps  it  Is  not  prafli- 
cable  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  :  for  although  they  are 
only  conveyed  into  the  larger  inteftines,  and  perhaps 
hardly  penetrate  into  the  fmallcr  ;  itill  they  are  ex- 
tremely ufeful,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and 
at  the  fame  time  by  foftening  the  hardened  excrement 
that  is  accumulated  in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  fo 
foft  as  to  be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatu- 
lencies or  other  offending  matters  that  may  be  pent 
up  in  them  are  likew  ife  expelled.  Bcfides,  by  their 
warmnefs  and  relaxing  pciwtis,  they  aft  as  a  fomenta- 
tion to  the  bowels  :  hence  they  may  be  of  confider- 
able  fervice  in  removing  fpafmodic  conftriftions  in  the 
bowels,  carrying  oil  flatulencies,  and  in  preventing  in- 
flammation in  the  inteftines,  &c.  ;  or,  by  conveying 
opiates  to  the  parts  affc&cd,  give  fpcedy  relief  in  cho- 
lies.  xc.  &c. 

The  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters  in  fevers  are  confider- 
able.  They  at"l  by  revulfion,  and  relieve  the  head  when 
too  much  atfev^tcd.  Bclides,  by  throwing  in  a  quanti- 
ty of  diluting  liquor  into  the  inteftines,  it  not  only  re- 
laxes and  clcanfea  them,  but  may  be  laid  to  cool  the 
body  in  general ;  at  the  fame  time,  a  conGderable  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the 
mafs  of  blood,  by  wlucU  meaos  it  is  diluted ;  and,  iu 
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particular  complaints  in  the  bowels,  clyllers  give  al-    C'y.leis 

moft  immediate  relief,  as  the  remedies,   when  judici-   v       ', 

oufly  prtfcribed,  pafs  immediately  to  the  parts  affect- 
ed, with  little  or  no  alter.uion  fiom  the  powers  of 
the  body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyilers  confined  to  medicines  onlv  : 
fjod  and  nourilhment  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fy- 
ftcm  in  this  way,  when  a  horfe  is  niiable  to  fwallow 
any  thing  by  the  month.  Horfes  have  frequently 
been  fupported  for  fevetal  days  together  by  nouriniin;^ 
clyfters,  made  of  thick  water-gruel,  during  violent  in- 
flammations or  tumors  in  the  throat,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  have  been  difculfed  or  fuppuratcd. 

Nor  will  thefe  effects  appear  ftrange  to  thofe  who 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  ftruclure  of 
the  body.  For  the  fake  of  thofe  w  hn  have  not,  it  may 
jntl  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  certain  veffels  called 
lafteals,  whofe  mouths  open  into  the  Inner  cavity  of 
the  inteftines,  abforb  or  drink  up  the  chyle  or  nourlfh- 
ment  that  is  produced  from  the  food,  and  convey  it 
into  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  fame  procefs  takes  place 
when  nourifliment  is  conveyed  into  the  inteftines  by 
the  anus  or  fundament  :  only  the  food  requires  to  be 
fo  far  prepared,  broken  down  and  diluted  with  water, 
as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  abforbed  by  the  velTels  men- 
tioned above. 

In  adminiftering  clyfters,  it  ought  always  to  be  oh- 
fervtd,  that  the  contents  of  the  clyfter  be  neither 
too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  of  thefe  extremes 
will  furprife  the  horfe,  and  caiife  him  to  ejeft  or 
throw  It  out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have  any  ef- 
fect. Previous  to  introducing  the  clyfter-pipe,  the 
operator,  after  anointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  oil, 
butter,  or  hog's-lard  (obferving,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  nails  of  his  lingers  are  (hort),  may  introduce 
it  into  the  reAum,  and  draw  out  the  hardened  dung 
gradually.  This  operation,  in  farriery,  is  termed  back- 
racking  ;  and  becomes  the  more  neceffary,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  great  quantities  of  hardened 
dung  is,  in  fome  cafes,  collected  in  the  reitum,  and 
which  the  horfe  cannot  void  eafily  without  afliftance 
of  this  kind. 

The  compofitlon  of  clyfters  fhould  be  extremely 
fimple  :  on  that  account  they  will  be  ealily  prepared, 
and  as  eafily  adminiilered,  provided  the  operator  is 
furnlfhcd  with  a  fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpjfe. 
The  generality  of  clyfter-pipes  that  are  ufed,  are 
by  far  too  fmall  and  too  fliort :  although  it  may 
appear  a  kind  of  paradox,  yet  it  is  a  faCt,  that  a 
clyfter- pipe  of  a  larger  fize  than  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  of  a  proper  thicknefs,   is  much  eafier  introduced  * 

into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  confiderably  fmaller. 
It  is  likewife  obvious,  that  when  the  pipe  is  too  fliort, 
it  renders  clyfters  of  no  ufe,  becaufe  it  Cannot  convey 
the  clyfters  fo  far  up  into  the  inteftines  as  is  neceffary 
for  tiiem  to  be  retained  ;  a  fmall  fliort  pipe  of  fix  or 
eight  inches  long,  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  in- 
jection to  the  end  of  the  reitum,  which,  in  a  horfe  of 
a  middling  fize,  is  about  16  or  iS  inches  long. 

But  farther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  reftura  by  the  operation  above  mentioned,  the 
bladder  being  diftendedand  full  of  urine,  it  cannot  ex- 
ert its  contracting  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  expel 
its  contents  ;  it  therefore  prefTes  up  the  empty  rectum, 
a:)d  forms  as  it  were  a  kind  of  tumor  in  it :  if  the  pipe 
P  2  i» 
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Chncfs.    is  too  (hort,  it  cannot  reach  beyond  this  rifing  in  the 
'-— r-— '  recftum,  which  forms   as  it  were  a  declivity  back  to- 
wards the  anus  ;  and  hence  the  liquor  regurgitates  or 
flows  back  at  the  anus  as  fbon  as  It  is  difcharged  from 
the  pipe. 

I'he  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  is  another 
very  material  objcftion  to  thefe  inftruments,  as  it  fcl- 
doni  contains  one  quart  of  liquid  ;  from  which  cir- 
cnmftanct,  very  httle  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
ufe  of  them  in  fuch  large  inteftlnes  as  thofe  of  a  horfe. 
Dodlor  Bracken,  in  his  tirft  volume,  page  203.  has  a 
very  judicious  remark  on  the  ufe  of  clyfters.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  the  colon  of  a  horfe  feems  to  be  three 
guts,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about  half  a  yard 
each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfes  by  means 
of  two  ligaments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the  upper 
and  the  other  the  under  fide  of  it,  which,  with  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder  the 
excrements  either  from  returning  back  into  the  fmall 
guts,  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before  the  chyle 
or  milky  fubftance  prepared  from  the  food  be  fent  in- 
to its  proper  vefTels.  And,  indeed,  the  caseum  or 
blind  gut,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  larger  guts, 
feems  to  be  fo  contrived  in  the  manner  of  a  valve,  to 
hinder  the  aliment  and  chyle  from  pafiing  too  foon  into 
the  colon  ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  m  fome 
meafure  hindered  in  their  pafl'age  through  thefe  large 
guts,  the  body  could  not  be  fufficiently  fupplled  with 
nourifhment.  The  firll  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and  the 
third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  reftum  or  arfe-gut, 
near  llx  yards  in  length  ;  fo  that  the  colon  of  a  horfe 
J  4  hands  high,  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  eight  yards 
and  a  lialf  long  ;  and,  from  it,  along  the  reclum  or 
ilrai  rht  gut  to  the  anus,  where  the  excrements  are 
difcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain, 
clyftc;-s  operate  mollly  in  the  colon  ;  though  I  muft 
fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ;  for  what 
fignlfies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long, 
and  four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  flate  ; 
but  in  the  colic,  it  is  fo  diftended  with  flatulencies, 
that  its  diameter  exceeds  feven  or  eight  inches,  as  I 
have  frequently  oiferved  in'  thofe  dying  of  that  di- 
ftemper." 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  uftd  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  clyfters  ;  but  of  all  the  inftruments  ever 
invented,  they  feem  the  moft  improper  for  horfes. 
The  fhortnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  ivory  pipes, 
are  not  only  a  material  objeftion  againft  the  ufe 
of  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut; 
for  if  a  horfe  lliould  prove  reillefs,  either  from  pain, 
as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes,  or  from  vicioufnels,  the  fy- 
ringe  and  pipe  being  quite  inflexible,  in  the  ftruggle 
to  tiirovv  up  the  injtcilon  the  gut  may  be  wounded 
or  hurt,  bv  which  a  dlfcharire  of  blood  and  other  bad 
confequcnces  may  follow.  But  although  there  was 
not  tlie  leaft  chance  of  their  hurting  tl'.e  horfe  or 
wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which  they 
throw  up  the  liquor,  always  caufes  a  furprife,  of  courfe 
a  refiftance,  attended  with  a  vigorons  effort  to  throw 
it  out  ;  which  indeed  frequently  happens  before  the 
pipe  of  the  fyiinge  is  withdrawn,  and  frequently  upon 
the  operator. 

The  moft  proper  inftruroent  for  the  giving  of  cly- 
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fters.  Is  a  fimple  bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will  hold   Clyfters. 

two  or  three  quarts,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe  /— ~ 

about  14  or  15  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  dia- 
meter where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs  fhould  fuddenly 
increafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point,  and  mode 
as  fmooth  as  poffible  ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through 
the  pipe  may  be  made  fufficiently  large,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  the 
liquor  into  the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  blad- 
der at  the  end  of  this  inftrument,  no  danger  can  hap.- 
pen  to  the  horfe  ;  the  clyfter  is  conveyed  fo  far  up  in- 
to the  inteftincs  that  it  will  be  retained  ;  it  caufes  no 
furprife  (providing  the  liquor  be  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold,  but  milk  warm),  as  no  other  force  is  requir- 
ed to  throw  it  up  than  the  holding  the  bag  a  little 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  pipe  ;  by  which  means 
the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the  gut,  without  any  fur- 
prife to  the  ho'.fe.  After  ufing  the  bag,  it  may  be 
blown  full  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the  pipe,  and  lumg 
up  in  fome  dry  place  to  prevent  it  from  rotting  ;  by 
which  means  It  will  laft  a  confiderable  time. 

Clyfters  are  diftlngulthed  by  different  names,  which 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they 
are  compofed,  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  ano- 
dyne, &c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters.  In 
the  practice  of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the 
moft  falutary  eff;fts,  efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where 
the  fpeeditft  ailiftance  is  neceffary,  we  Ihall  here  fub- 
join  fome  forms  of  recipes  for  compofmg  them,  toge- 
ther with  the  cafes  in  v/hich  they  may  be  adminiftered 
with  advantage. 

1.  EmoUient  clyjler.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water-gruel,  falad  oil  and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each 
fix  ounces.  DUfolve  the  fugar  in  the  water-gruel, 
then  add  the  falad  oil — Give  it  milk  warm. 

2.  Laxative  clyjler.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin 
water-gruel,  Glauber's  falts  eight  ounces,  falad 
oil  fix  ounces. 

When  Glauber's  falts  are  not  at  liand,  common  fait 
may  be  ufed  in   its  ftead. 

A  great  variety  of  recipes  might  be  added  for  ma- 
king clyfters,  compofed  of  the  infufion  of  different 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  But  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
eafily  got ;  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to  foften 
the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricate  the  inteftlnes, 
and,  by  exciting  a  gentle  ftimulus,  promote  a  free  dif- 
charge  of  their  contents;  which,  when  once  obtained, 
feldom  fells  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
fpafms,  &c. 

3.  Purging  clyjler.  Infufe  two  ounces  of  fenna  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  ;  ftrain  it  off ;  then 
add  fyrup  of  bucktliorn  and  common  oil,  of  each 
four  ounces. 

This  clyfter  will  operate  more  brlddy  than  the  for- 
mer, and,  on  that  account,  may  be  preferred  when  an. 
immediate  or  fpeedy  difcharge  is  neceffary. 

4.  Auoilytie  clyjler.  The  jelly  of  ftarch,  or  infufion 
of  lintfeed,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum,  one  ounce 
or  about  two  table  fpoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflammation  in 
the  bowels,  opium  may  be  given  in  place  of  laudanum, 
from  20  to  30  grains,  in  proportion  to  the  urgency  o£ 
the  fymptoms  ;  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated  or  rubi 

bed  . 
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(Icrs.  bed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  till  it  has 
■y  thorouglily  diflblved.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
of  liquid  here  recommended,  gives  it  the  better  chance 
of  being  the  longer  retained,  as  the  good  effefts  to  be 
derived  from  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this  cir- 
cumftance.  This  clyfter  is  proper  to  be  given  in  vio- 
lent gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  (harpnefs  of  the  corroding  humours,  and  to  allay 
the  pain  ufually  attending  in  fuch  cafes.  The  ftarch 
will  in  forae  meafure  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  natu- 
ral mucus,  or  covering  of  the  intellinea,  which  has 
been  carried  off  by  violent  purging.  It  may  be  re- 
peated, if  the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  dimi- 
nifliing  the  quantity  of  laudanum  or  of  the  opium. 

5.  Nouryh'ing  cljiflir.  Thick  water-gruel  three  quarts. 
When  clyfters  of  this  kind  are  found  neceflary,  they 

may  be  given  four  or  five  times  in  the  day,  according 
as  circumftances  may  require  ;  they  are  of  confiderable 
fervice  in  cafes  where  the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufficiently 
to  fupport  him,  orfwallow  any  thing,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat,  jaws,  &c.  or  in  coavulfions,  attend- 
ed with  a  locked  jaw,  &c. 

6.  Diuretic  chjlcr.  Venice  turpentine  two  ounces  ; 
Callile  foap  one  ounce.  DiiTolve  the  foap  in 
two  quarts  of  warm  water  ;  then  add  the  turpen- 
tine, after  it  has  been  well  beat  up  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftran- 
gury,  and  obftruftions  in  the  urinary  paffages  ;  and 
as  it  is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  afFefted,  it  fel- 

^dora  falls  of  giving  relief,  and  has  a  much  better  effedl 
when  prefcribed  in  this  manner  than  when  given  by 
the  mouth  :  by  this  laft  way  it  mixes  with  the  whole 
mafs  of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  confiderable  portion  of 
its  diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys ;  but, 
by  being  adminiiiered  in  the  form  of  a  clyfter,  it  is 

^  readily  abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  veflcls,  and  pro- 
motes a  free  difcharge  of  urine. 

It  would  be  nccdlefs  to  add  more  forms  of  clyfters, 
as  thofe  above  mentioned  will  anfwer  moft  cafes,  with- 
out any  material  alteration,  but  what  may  be  eallly 
fupplied  by  the  judicious  praftitioner. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may 
be  adminifttred  with  great  fuccefs,  befides  thofe  al- 
ready hinted  at ;  as  in  inflammatory  fevers,  fpafmodic 
conftticlions,  and  cholitky  complaints  in  the  bowels  ; 
in  recent  coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, or  fwelling  of  the  belly  whether  from  air  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  or  from  hardened  excrements  ;  in 
cafes  where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the 
afcarides  which  lodge  in  the  lower  part   of  the  in- 

Iteftines,  or  when  botl-worms  are  obferved  fticking  in 
the  anus,  or  voided  with  the  dung  ;  in  very  coftive 
habits,  before  laxative  or  opening  medicines  are  given 
by  the  mouth  ;  in  wounds  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  mufcular  or  tendinous  parts,  or  in  the  belly,  &c. 
in  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  or  when  the  head  feems 
particularly  affefted  ;  in  inflammatory  fwellings  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  when  a  horfe  cannot  fwallow 
any  food,  &c.  whether  it  proceeds  from  fpafm  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  throat,  inflammations,  or  fwellings. 
Clyfters  compofed  of  mucilaginous  fubftances,  as  ftarch, 
lintfeed,  &c.  are  of  great  benefit  in  violent  diarrhoeas 
or  loofenefs,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  dif- 
charge, or  from  too  ftrong  purging  medicines. 
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It   ought   always  to  be  remembered,  that  clyfter* ^""'-^^f'^ 
fhould  be  repeated   frequently,  till   fuch  time   as  the  ,    ^'^'°"*-  ^ 
diforder  for  which  they  are   given   is   either  removed         ' 
or  greatly  abated.      This  injunftion  may  be  the  more 
readily   complied   with,   as  the   adminiftering  clyfters 
to  horfes  is  not  attended  cither  with  much  trouble  or 
difturbance  to  them. 

Sect.  V.     Rovjels  and  Scions  •.  *  ^''■•'"'*» 

Jamtm 

I.  Rowels  for  horfes,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe  as 
ift'ues  in  the  human  body.  Tlie  method  of  introducing 
them  is  by  making  an  incifion  through  the  (kin,  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  then  feparating  the 
fttin  from  the  flefli  with  the  finger,  or  with  a  blunt 
horn,  all  round  the  orifice,  as  far  as  the  finger  will  ea- 
fily  reach  ;  then  introducing  a  piece  of  leather,  very 
thin,  ftiaped  round,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown  piece,, 
having  a  large  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previ- 
ous to  introducing  the  leather,  it  Ihould  be  covered 
with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped  into  fome  digeftive  oint- 
ment ;  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped  in  the  fam^  ointment, 
fhould  likewife  be  put  into  the  orifice,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  cold  air  :  the  parts  around  it  foon  fwell,  which 
is  followed  with  a  plentiful  difcharge,  from  the  orifice, 
of  yellow  ferum  or  lymph  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  days 
at  moft,  the  difcharge  turns  into  thick  grofs  white 
matter:   the  rowel  is  then  faidto  fuppurate. 

Thefe  artificial  vents  aCt  by  revulfion  or  derivation  ; 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  as 
they  empty  the  furrounding  veiTcls  by  a  regular  flow 
difcharge  of  their  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fer- 
vice  when  there  is  a  redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours 
in  general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difcharge,  in 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purging  medi- 
cines, &c.  Rowels  fliould  be  placed  (efpecially  in 
fome  particular  cafes)  as  near  the  affeAed  part  as  pof- 
fible  ;  and,  at  all  times,  they  ought  to  have  a  depending 
orifice,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  free  difcharge  of  the 
matter  that  may  be  contained  in  them. 

The  parts  where  they  ought  to  be  inferted,  and 
where  they  are  found  to  anfwer  beft,  are  the  belly,  in- 
fide  of  the  thighs,  the  breaft,  and  outfide  of  the  ihou!- 
ders  and  hips  ;  they  are  fometimes,  but  very  injudici- 
oufly,  put  in  between  the  jaw-bones  under  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppu- 
ration,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of  the  parts 
in  eating,  &c.  neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  pur- 
pofe from  being  placed  in  that  fitnation.  In  fome  dif- 
orders  it  is  found  neceflary  to  put  in  feveral  of  them 
at  once,  in  order  to  nrake  a  fudden  revulfion  from  the 
parts  affefted-;  but  this  fliould  be  determined  by  the. 
horfe's  age,  ftrength,  and  circumftances  that  require, 
them. 

But  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in 
fome  cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  other  operations 
common  to  horfes,  they  fometimes,  by  the  improper 
ufe  of  them,  become  huitful  to  the  conftitution  ;  and, 
in  fome  difeafcs,  they  frequently,  inftead  of  fuppura- 
ting,  turn  gangrenous.  Thus,  in  violent  fevers, 
where  ihey  are  frequently  very  improperly  appli- 
ed, they  never  fuppurate  properly  :  whether  thi» 
proceeds  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe,  together 
with  the  violent  rapidity  with  which  the  fluids  ia< 
general  are  then  carried  through  tlie  veflels,  or  from, 
the  violent  agitation  in  which  the  whole  fyftem  ia. 

thrown^ , 
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Rf'wchard  thrown,  it  is  dlffi'tuU  todetetmiiie  ;  but  experience  coii- 
Sctons.  firms  the  obfervation,  when  properly  attended  to.  In 
'  'fuch  cafes,  the  furrounding  parts  where  the  rowtl  is 
placed,  feldoin  or  never  fwell  (as  in  the  ordinary 
courfe,  when  they  fuppurate  properly),  but  appear 
dry,  or  much  in  the  fame  Itate  as  when  thty  were  iirll 
put  in;  there  is  little  or  no  difchaige  from  the  orifice; 
and  the  httle  that  does  come  is  thin,  ichoious,  and 
bloody.  In  fuch  cafes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  im- 
mediately, and  the  parts  well  fomented  with  a  llrong 
infufion  of  camomile,  or  an  emollient  poultice  applied, 
if  it  can  be  properly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated  ; 
at  intervals,  the  parts  ought  likcwife  to  be  bathed  with 
ardent  fpirits,  as  that  of  wine,  turpentine,  iS:c.  covering 
the  parts  from  the  external  air ;  and,  provided  there  is 
no  fever  at  the  time,  two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  given  through  the  day,  either  made  into 
balls  or  given  in  a  liquid  ;  and  this  continued  till  the 
threatening  fymptoms  are  removed. 

Rowels  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  rheums  or 
defluxions  from  the  eyes  ;  in  great  fwellings  of  the 
glands,  &c.  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten 
a  fuffocation  ;  or  when  the  head  feems  particularly 
affeded,  as  in  the  vertigo  or  ftaggers,  apoplexy,  &c. 
&c. ;  in  recent  lamenefs ;  fwcUings  of  the  legs  and 
he^ls,  attended  with  a  difcharge  of  thin  ichorous  mat- 
ter, Sic;  in  large  and  fudden  fwellings  in  any  part  of 
the  body  ;  or  when  cxtravafations  of  the  fluids  have 
taken  place,  from  blows,  bruifes,  kc.  or  when  a  horfe 
has  had  a  fevere  fall.  Sic.  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
cafes,  which  will  occur  to  the  judicious  praftitioner. 

2.  Setons  are  of  great  uf;  in  carrying  off  matter 
from  deep  feated  tumors  or  abfiefles  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  They  ought  all  times  to  be  ufed  in 
preference  to  making  deep  incifions  into  the  mufcular 
parts,  which  not  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  fuch  deep 
incifions  are  very  difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on 
account  of  the  fituation  of  fome  of  thcfe  tumors,  and 
the  horizontal  poution  of  the  body,  which  is  unfa- 
vourable in  many  cafes  for  procuring  a' depending 
-opening  in  order  to  carry  ofi  the  niitter,  as  in  tumors 
on  the  back,  withers,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  im- 
mediately behind  the  ears,  which  are  very  common. 
Befides  the  horizontal  pofitlon  of  the  body,  the  natu- 
ral rellleffnefs  and  impatience  of  horfes  renders  it  im- 
prafticable  to  fix  proper  bandages  on  thofe  elevated 
pai'ts  ;  the  fituation  of  them  likewife  will  not  admit  of 
proper  dreffings  being  fixed  on  them  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  of  their  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  ; 
by  which  means  the  openings  made  into  Inch  tumors 
or  abfceffes  are  frequently  left  bare,  and  cxpofed  to  the 
cold  air,  &c. :  hence  fuch  openings  degenerate  into 
ver)'  foul  ulcers,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  proud 
flefh,  and  which  require  to  be  repeatedly  cut  away 
with  the  knife,  as  the  llrongefl:  caulllcs  tliat  can  be 
applied  are  not  fnificlent  to  keep  it  under. 

Sttons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  iharp-pointed 
inl^ruments  or  needles,  fliaped  like  a  dart  at  the  point, 
and  iiavlng  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  tumor. 
The  fize  of  the  Inllrument  may  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  tumor,  and  the  thick nefs  of  the  cord  which  is 
to  follow  it,  an  \  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller 
than  the  p'-rforii.on  n^ade  by  the  point  of  the  needle. 
Every  praftkioutr  in  farriery  Ihould  always  have  a 
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number  of  thefc  needles  by  hini,  of  different  fizes,  A  tera 
that  Is,  from  6  to  14  or  15  inches  b.ig,  a  little  bended  '^'":-''>-' 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide.  The  following  is  the  mc-  """^ 
thod  of  applying  them  in  cafes  of  tumors,  &c.  When 
the  matter  is  found  to  fluctuate  in  the  tumor,  the 
needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  is  to  be 
introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  the  lliai-p  point 
of  the  inltrumeut  dirtiiied  to,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowernioft  part  of  the  tmnor,  including  the 
whole  length  of  it ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the  found 
mufcular  ileih  on  the  under  part,  in  order  to  make  a 
depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  off;  the 
cord  Ihould  be  dipped  in  fome  digelUve  ointment, 
and  then  tied  together  at  both  ends  with  a  thread,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  (lipping  out.  But  if,  from  the 
length  of  t!ie  perforation,  the  cord  (hoald  not  admit 
of  being  tied  together  at  the  ends,  a  fmall  button  of 
wood,  or  fome  fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each 
end  :  only,  from  this  circumftance,  the  cord  will  re- 
quire, when  fhifted,  occafionally  to  be  drawn  upwards 
and  downwards ;  wheieas,  when  the  ends  of  it  are 
tied  together,  it  forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be 
fhifted  downwards  to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  mat- 
ter In  the  tumor  appears  to  be  wholly  dllcharged  or 
dried  up,  and  no  thicknefs  appearing  but  where  the  ■ 
cord  is,  it  may  then  be  cut  out,  and  the  orifices  fuf- 
fered  to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to 
pafs  near  to  any  large  blood- vefTels  or  nerves;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may 
be  concealed  in  a  canula  or  cafe,  open  at  both  ends  ; 
and  after  an  opening  is  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
tumor  fufficient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it 
may  then  be  diretfed  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blooJ- 
vtffels,  &c.  it  may  then  be  pufiied  forward  through  the 
canula  and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tumor,  and,  having 
only  the  common  teguments  to  perforate,  all  danger 
win  be  avoided. 

Sect.  VI.    0/  Alterative  Medicines. 

By  alteratives,  or  altering  medicines,  are  to  be  un- 
dcrftood  fuch  as,  having  no  immediate  fenfible  opera- 
tion, gradually  gain  upon  the  conftitution,  by  changing 
the  humours  or  juices  from  a  ftate  of  ditlemperature 
to  health.  This  Intention  in  fome  cafes  may  perhaps 
be  effected  by  conetllng  the  acrimony  of  the  juices, 
and  accelerating  the  blood's  motion  ;  and  in  others  by 
attenuating  or  breaking  its  particles,  and  dividing 
thofe  cohtfions  which  obftrutl  the  capillaries  or  finer 
veflcls,  and  fo  promote  the  due  fecrctious  of  the  various 
fluids.  It  is  certain,  that  many  have  but  an  indifierent 
opinion  of  a  medicine  that  does  not  operate  externally, 
and  gratify  their  fenfes  with  a  quantity  of  imagined 
humours  ejeft td  from  the  body  :  but  let  fuch  people 
remember,  that  there  are  good  humuurs  as  well  as  bad, 
which  are  thrown  off  together  ;  that  no  evacuating  me- 
dicine has  a  power  of  feleillug  or  leparatlng  the  bad 
from  the  good  ;  and  conlequently  that  they  are  thrown 
out  only  in  a  proportionate  quantity.  Thefe  few  hints 
may  be  fufficient  to  convince  the  judicious  readerof  the 
great  advantages  arifing  from  alteratives,  and  the  pre- 
ference due  to  them  in  molt  cafes  over  purgatives ;  un- 
lefs  it  could  be  proved,  as  already  mentioned,  that  the 
latter  could  cull  out  and  feparate  from  the  blood  the 
bad  humours  folcly,  leaving  the  good  bellied :  but 
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;etative  tin's  feleflive  power  }ias  Icng  been  jiifUy  exploded  as 

sdioncs  j-idJclous  and  uncertain;  lince  it  is  plain,  that  all  kinds 

"^  of  purging  mcdicinL'S  differ  only  in  degree  of  Rren^-lh, 

and  operate  no  otherwife  upon  different  humours  than 

aii  they  ftiniulate  more  or  kfs. 

We  rtiall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending fome  alterative  medicines  which  are  not  fo 
generally  known  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  ami  that  too  on 
the  furcft  grounds,  i  proper  experience  of  their  good 
cfFcftb  in  repeated  tiials.  The  firft,  then,  is  nitre  or 
purified  lalt-petre ;  which  has  long  been  in  great  efteem, 
and  perhaps  is  more  to  be  depended  on  in  all  inflamma- 
tory fevers  than  any  other  medicine  whatever  :  but  be- 
fides  this  extcnfive  power  of  allaying  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  it  is  now  offered  as  an  alterative  remedy,  taken 
in  proper  quantities  for  furfeits,  molten  grcafc,  hide- 
bound, grcafc-heels,  &c.  And  as  it  has  been  known 
to  fucceed  even  in  the  cure  of  the  farcy  ;  what  other 
dillcmpers  in  horfcs,  ariiing  from  vitiated  fluids,  may 
it  not  be  tried  on,  with  a  ftrong  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs  ?  This  great  advantage  will  arife  from  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  over  moll  others,  that,  as  its  operatiofl 
16  chiefly  by  urine,  it  requires  no  confinement  or  cloath- 
ing;  but  the  horfe  may  be  worked  moderately  through- 
out the  whole  courfe.  This  medicine  has  been  found 
equally  efficacious  (by  many  trials  made  in  one  of  our 
hofpitals)  in  correfting  the  acrimony  of  the  juices,  and 
difpofing  the  mod  obitinate  and  inveterate  fores  to  heal 
lip  ;  and  hence  probably  it  came  recommended  as  an 
alterative  to  our  horfes. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  given  at  a  time  fhould  be  from 
two  to  three  ounces  a-day;  let  it  be  finely  powdered, 
and  then  mix  with  it  by  little  at  a  time  as  much  honey  as 
will  form  it  into  a  ball :  give  it  every  morning  fading 
for  a  month ;  or  it  may  be  given  at  firft  for  a  fortnight 
only,  intermitting  a  fortnight,  and  tlien  repeat  it.  If 
it  be  obfcrved  that  the  horfe  fiiows  an  unea.lnefs  at  the 
ftomach  after  taking  it,  a  horn  or  two  of  any  liquor 
fliould  be  given  after  it,  or  it  may  be  diflblved  at  firft 
in  his  water,  or  mixed  with  his  corn  ;  though  the  ball, 
where  it  agrees,  is  the  eafieft  method  of  giving. 

When  h(  rfes  take  drinks  with  great  reluctance,  pow- 
ders muft  be  given  in  their  feeds:  thus  crude  antimony, 
or  liver  of  antimony  finely  powdered,  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  night  and  morning;  but 
in  all  furfeits,  gum  guaiacum  mixed  with  antimony  is 
found  more  efficacious.     Thus, 

Take  of  crude  antimony  finely  powdered,  or,  where 

it  can  be  afforded,  cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  gum 

guaiacum,  of  each  a  pound  :  mix  together  with 

an  oily  peftle  to  prevent  the  gum's  caking  :  divide 

the  whole  into  32  dofes,  viz.  an  ounce  each  dofe : 

let  one  be  given  cvei^y  day  in  the  evening-feed. 

Or,  Takf,  of  cmnabar  of  antimony,  gum  guaiacum, 

and  Caftile  or  Venice  foap,  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 

fait  of  tartar,  four  ounces:  beat  them  up  into  a 

roafs,  and  give  an  ounce  every  day.     To  thefe  may 

be  added  very  advantageoufly  an  ounce   and  an 

half  of  camphor. 

.^thiops  mineral,   given  to  the  quantity  of  kdf  an 

ounce  a  day,  is  a  very  good  fweetenerand  correAor  of 

the  blood  and  juices ;  but  it  has  been  cblerved,  after 

having  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  make  fome 

Luifci  ILbbcr,  iui J.  un..ble  to  chew  their  hay  and  oals  ; 
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and  the  fame  fympto:ns  have  arifcn,  where  only  two 
drams  of  crude  mercury  has  been  given,  and  continued 
about  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Dut-ilrinks — 1.  A  dccoftion  of  logwood,  prepared 
like  that  of  guaiacum,  is  alfo  fuccefsfuUy  given  in  fur- 
feits. 

2.  Lime-water  prepared  with  (havings  of  faffafras 
and  liquorice,  is  a  good  diet-drink  to  fweeten  andcor- 
reel  a  horfe's  blood  ;  and  may  be  given  with  the  nitre- 
balls  for  that  purpofe. 

3.  Tar- water  alfo,  may  in  many  cafes  be  well  worth 
trial :  liut  let  it  be  lemembcred,  that  all  medicines  of 
this  kind  fliould  be  continued  a  coniiderablc  time  in 
obllinate  cafes. 

Sfct.  VII.  Of  Colds. 
By  taking  cold,  we  mean  that  the  pores  and  outlets 
of  the  ikin  (which  in  a  natural  healthy  ftale  of  body 
are  continually  breithing  out  a  fine  fluid,  like  the  lleani 
arifing  irom  hot  water,  or  fmoke  from  fire)  are  fo  far 
fliut  up,  that  thefe  fleams,  or  perfpirable  mattci,  not 
having  a  free  paffage  through  them,  are  hindered  from 
going  olfin  the  ufual  manner;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  their  recoil'uo  on  the  blood,  vitiating  its  quality, 
overfilling  the  velfels,  and  affecting  the  head,  glands  or 
kernels  of  the  neck  and  throat,  the  lungs,  and  other 
principal  parts. 

To  enumerate  the  varioiw  caufes  of  colds  would  be 
endlcis :  the  moft  ufual  are,  riding  horfes  till  they  aie 
hot,  and  fuffering  them  to  Hand  in  that  condition  where 
the  air  is  cold  and  piercing  ;  removing  a  horfe  from  a 
hot  liable  to  a  cold  one,  and  too  fuddenly  changing  his 
cloathing;  whence  it  is  that  horfes  often  catch  fuch  fc- 
vcrc  colds  after  they  come  out  of  dealers  hands,  and  by 
not  being  carefuUy  ritbbed  down  when  they  come  in 
hot  off  journies. 

Where  there  is  a  conftant  attention  and  care,  the 
effects  of  cold  are  not  only  foon  difcovered,  but  an 
obfervaiion  may  be  very  early  made  to  what  part  it 
more  immediately  direfts  its  attack.  For  inftance,  if 
the  nervous  fyfte-m  be  the  moft  irritable,  the  afl'cclion 
is  quickly  perceived  in  the  eyes ;  it  the  glandular,  upon 
the  neck,  throat,  under  the  ears,  or  in  the  head  ;  or 
if  mote  particularly  the  fyftem  of  circulation  has  been  • 
affcdted,  the  confcqueiices  are  foon  apparent  upon  the 
lungs  ;  and  will  be  exerted  more  or  Icfs  in  a  cough, 
or  difficulty  of  breathing,  according  to  the  fcverity  of 
attack,  from  the  repulfion  of  pcrfpinible  matter,  and 
its  confequent  abforption  into  the  circulation.  As 
foon  as  the  horfe  is  in  this  Hate,  a  fymptomatic  fever 
attends  ;  which  is  to  be  underftood  as  no  more  than  a 
degree  of  febrile  heat  or  irritability  dependant  on  the 
original  caufe,  which  gradually  ceafes  as  the  primary 
difcafe  is  found  to  decline. 

From  an  affedlion  of  the  different  parts  above  fpeci- 
fied,  various  diforders  cnfue,  which  are  treated  of  under 
their  proper  heads.  Here  we  have  only  to  confider 
that  kind  of  cold  fixed  on  the  lungs,  which  produces 
cough;  and  which,  if  taken  in  its  firft  llage,  generally 
yields  to  very  fimple  remedies. 

As  foon  as  the  attack  has  been  cofeived,  bleei'ling 
diould  be  inftantly  performed,  according  to  fymptoms, 
fize,  flate,  and  condition  ;  and  the  blood  prcfeived  a 
few   liours   to  .arcitaiii   iij   Rate  ;    if  livid  or  black, 

with 
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witli  a  ccat  of  iize  upon  its  fin  face,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  vifcidity,  and  of  the  obilrudled  circulation  of  that 
fluid  tlirough  the  finer  velftlsofthe  lungs.  In  three  or 
four  hours  after  bleeding,  give  a  malh  prepared  as 
follows  : 

Take  of  bran  and  oats,  equal  parts.     Pour  on  boll- 

iiio-  water  a  fufficient  quantity:  then  ftir  in  anifeed 

and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce ;  honey, 

four  onces.     In  two  houis  after  the  ma(h  give  a 

gallon  or  fix  quarts  of  foft  water  moderately  warm, 

in  which  has  been  diffolved  two  ounces  of  nitre. 

Thefc  mafhes  Mr  Taplin  diredls  to  be  '•  continued 

every  night  and  morning,  giving  a  moderate   feed   of 

dry  oats  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  good  fweet  hay  in 

fmall  quantities,  and  the  fame  pioportion  of  nitieto  be 

repeated  in  the  water  after  each  mafh.      To  thcfe  mult 

be  added  the  necefiary   regulations  of,^ood  dreffing 

and  gentle  exercife,   which  in  general  foon  effetl  the 

cure  of  fuch   colds  as  are  countera&cd  upon  the  firll 

attack." 

To  humour  thofe  who  are  not  fatisfied  without 
fbme  formal  compofitions,  the  following  may  be  exhi- 
bited when  the  fiver  does  not  run  high. 

Pedoral  Horfe-ball.  Take  of  the  frelh  powders  of 
anifeed,  elecampane,  carraway,  liquorice,  tur- 
merick,  and  flour  of  brimftone,  each  three  ounces; 
juice  of  liquorice  four  ounces,  diffolved  in  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  mountain  ;  faffran  powdered  half 
an  ounce,  falad-oil  and  honey  half  a  pound,  oil 
of  anifeed  one  ounce:  mix  together  with  wheat- 
flour  enough  to  make  them  into  a  pafte. 
Or  the  following  from  Dr  Bracken. 

Take  anifeed,    carraway  feed,  and  greater  carda- 
moms, finely  powdered,  of  each  one  ounce,  flour 
ofbrimftone  two  ounces,  turmerick  in  fine  powder 
one  ounce  and  a  half,  faff^ron  two  grains,  Spanifli 
juice  diffolved  in  water  two  ounces,  oil  of  anifeed 
half  an  ounce,  liquorice  powder  one  ounce  and  a 
half,   wheat-flour  a    fufficient  quantity  to  make 
into  a  ftiff  pafte  by  beating  all  the  ingredients 
well  in  a  mortar. 
Thefe  balls  confiH  of  warm   opening   ingredients  ; 
and,  given  in  fmall  quantities,  about  the  fize  of  a  pul- 
let's egg,  will  encourage  a  free  perfpiration. 

To  a  horfe  loaded  with  flefli,  a  rowel  may  fometimes 
be  neceffary,  as  may  alfo  a  gentle  purge  or  two  to  fome 
when  the  diftemper  is  gone  off. 

When  the  diforder  has  been  neglefled,  and  made  a 
rapid  progrefs,  fhould  the  cough  be  violent  and  con- 
ftant,  the  horfe  very  dull  and  refufiug  his  food,  and 
the  fymptomatic  fever  run  high,  the  blood  will  confe- 
quently  prove  as  before  defcribed.  In  this  cafe  the 
fymptoms  will  not  perhaps  yield  to  the  above  plan  fo 
foon  as  may  be  wifhed.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary 
to  repeat  the  bleeding  in  two  or  three  days  at  farthell, 
according  to  circumftances.  The  mafhes  may  at  the 
fame  time  be  altered  to  equal  parts  of  malt  and  bran, 
fcalded  with  boiling  water  ;  into  which,  when  nearly 
cool  enough  for  the  manger,  ftir  elecampane,  anifeed 
and  liquorice  powders,  each  one  ounce  :  this  mafli  to 
be  repeated  every  night  and  morning ;  coni*nuing  alfo 
the  noon-feed  dry,  and  the  nitre  two  ounces  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  before  direfted.  By  a  due  attention  to  thcfe 
meafures,  relief  will  foon  be  obtained,  and  a  cure  ge- 
cerally  effefted  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days  :  Whereas, 
N^  123- 
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by  delay  or  negleft,  a  confiimed  cough,  afthma,  bro-    Fevrrs 
ken- wind,  or  confumption,  may  be  the  coufequence.         genera 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Fevers  in  general. 

I.  The  fymptoms  of  a  fever  are,  Great  reftlefs- 
ncfs  ;  the  horfe  ranging  from  one  end  of  his  rack  to 
the  other  ;  his  flanks  beat ;  his  eyes  are  red  and  in- 
flamed ;  his  tongue  parched  and  dry  ;  his  breath  is 
hot,  and  fmells  ftrong  ;  he  lofes  his  appetite,  and 
nibbles  his  hay,  but  does  not  chew  it,  and  is  fre- 
quently fmtUing  to  the  ground  ;  the  whole  body  is 
hotter  than  ordinary  (though  not  parched,  as  in  fome 
inflammatory  diforders) ;  he  dungs  often,  little  at  a 
time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall  bits  ;  he  fometimes 
ftales  with  diflicuUy,  and  his  urine  is  high-coloured  ; 
and  he  feems  to  thirft,  but  drinks  little  at  a  time  and 
often  ;  his  pulfe  beats  full  and  hard,  to  50  ftrokes  and 
upwards  in  a  minute. 

The  firft  intention  of  cure  is  bleeding,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  two  or  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  is  ftrong  and  in 
good  condition :  then  give  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
drink,  four  times  a-day  ;  or  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed 
up  into  a  ball  with  honey,  may  be  given  thrice  a-day 
inftead  of  the  drink,  and  wafhcd  down  with  three  or 
four  horns  of  any  fmall  liquor. 

Take  of  baum,  fage,  and  camomile-flowers,  each  a 
handful,  liquorice-root  fllced  half  an  ounce,  fait 
prunel  or  nitre  three  ounces;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water;  when  cold,  ftrain  off,  and  fqueeze 
into  it  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons,  and 
fweeten  with  honey. 

As  the  chief  ingredient  to  be  depended  on  in  this 
drink  is  the  nitre,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  given  in 
water  alone  ;  but  as  a  horfc's  ftomach  Is  foon  palled, 
and  he  requires  palatable  medicines,  the  other  ingre- 
dients may  in  that  refpeft  have  their  ufe.  Soleyfel  for 
this  puipofe  advifes  two  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
one  of  fal  ammoniac,  to  be  diffolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  pall  of  common  water,  add- 
ing a  handful  of  bran  or  barley- flour  to  qualify  the  un-  ■ 
pleafuit  tafte  :  this  may  be  given  every  day,  and  is  a  ' 
ufeful  mtdiclne. 

His  diet  fhould  be  fcalded  bran,  given  in  fmall  quan- 
tities ;  which  if  he  refufes,  let  him  have  dry  bran 
fprinkled  with  water :  put  a  handful  of  picked  hay 
into  the  rack,  which  a  horfe  will  often  eat  when  he 
will  touch  nothing  elfe  ;  his  water  need  not  be  much 
warmed,  but  fhould  be  given  often  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tities :  his  cloathing  fhould  be  moderate;  too  much 
heat  and  weight  on  a  horfe  being  improper  in  a  fever, 
which  fcavee  ever  goes  off  in  critical  fweats  (as  thofe 
in  the  human  body  terminate),  but  by  ftrong  perfpi- 
ration. 

If  in  a  day  or  two  he  begins  to  eat  his  bran  and 
pick  a  httle  hay,  this  method  with  good  nurfing  will 
anfwer:  but  if  he  refufes  to  feed,  more  blood  fhould 
be  taken  away,  and  the  drinks  continued;  to  which 
may  be  added  two  or  three  drams  of  faffron,  avoiding 
at  this  time  all  hotter  medicines:  the  following  gl\ ftcr 
fhould  be  given,  which  may  be  repeated  every  day, 
efpecially  if  his  dung  is  knotty  or  dry. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  marfhmalloivs,  and  one  of  ca- 
momile flowers;  fennel- feed  an  ounce  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  w^ter  to  two  ;  ftrain  oif,  and  add 

four 
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i '            four  ounces  of  ticaclf,  and  a  jii'nt  of  linfccd  oil  hide  keeps  open,  and  Ue  mtnds  in   his  appetite;  iMi   F'-vets  ia 

^           or  any  common  oil.  arc  certain  finj  of  recovery.                                                  general. 

"■       Twc  quarts  of  watcr-gruel,  fat  broth,  or  pot-liquor,  The  vaiiousand  irieguUr  fymptoms  that  attend  thij  * — ^ 

with  the  treacle  and  oil,   will  anfwer  this  purpnfo  ;  to  flow   ftver,  require  grc:it  ftill  to   dirert  the  cuic,  and 

which  may  be  added  a  handful  of  fait.    Theft  forts  of  more  knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  horles  difeafei 

glyfters  are  more  proper  than  thofe  with  purging  in-  thaa  the  generality  of  gciukmen  are  acquainted  with, 

gredienta.         _                ...  The  experienced   farrier  Ihould  therefore  be  confulttd 

The  following  opening  drink  is  very  cffcftual  in  and  attended  to,  in  regard  to  the  fymptoms  ;  bnt  very 

thofe  fevers  ;  and  may  be  given  every  other  day,  when  feldom  as  to  the  application  of  the  remedy,  which  ii 

the  glyfters  Ihould  be  omitted  ;  but  the  nitre-balls  or  generally  above  the:r  comprcrhcnfon  ;  tiiough  it  may 

drink  may  be  continued,  except   on  thofe  days  thefe  be   readily  fclcded,  by  duly  attending  to  the  obfcrvu- 

are  taken.  tions  here  inculcated. 

Take  <f  cream  of  tartar  and  Glauber's  falls,  each  Firft,  then,  a  moJcrate  quantity  of  blood,   not  ex- 

four  ounces  ;  diffolve  in   batley-water,  or  any  o-  cccding  three  pinti,  may  be  taken  away,  and  repeated 

ther  liquor:  an  ounce  or  two  of  lenitive  eleiftuary  in  propoition  to  his  (Irength,   falncfs,  inward  forentfs, 

may  be  added,  or  a  dn-.m  or  two  of  powder  of  ja-  cough,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation.     After  this, 

lap,   to  quicken  the  operation  in  fome  horfes.  the  fever-drink   full   above-mentioned    may  be  given. 

Four  ounces  of  Glauber's  falls,  or  cream  of  tartar,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  end  three- 

«ilh  the  fame  quantity  of  lenitive  elcdluary,  may  be  drams  of  faffron  and  camphor  diiTolved  firll  in  a  little 

given  for  th;  fame  purpofe,  if  the  former  fhould  not  fpirit  of  wine;  the  quantity  of  the  nitre  may  be  IcfTen- 

open  the  body  fufBciently.  cd,  and  thefe  incrtafed  as  the  fymptoms  indicate. 

In   four  or  five  days  the  horfe  generally  begins  to  The  diet  fliould  be  regular;  no  oats  given,  but  fca'd- 

pick  his  hay,  and  has  a  feeming  relilh  for  food  ;  tho'  ed  or  raw  bran  fprinkled ;    the  bcil  flavoured  hay  (liould 

his  flanks  will  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight  :   yet  be  given  by  handfuls,  and  often  by  hand,  as  the  horfe 

the   temper  of  his  body  and  return  of  appetite   fhow,  fomctimes  cannot  li.*^t  up  his  head  to  the  rack, 

that  nothing  more  is   rcquifite   to  complete  his   reco-  As  drinking  is  fo  absolutely  neceffary  to  dilute  the 

very  than  walking  him   abroad  in  the  air,  and  allow-  blood,  if  the  horfe  refufes  to  drink  freely  of  warm  wa- 

ing  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  him  in  the  ftable.  tcr  or  gruel,  he  muft  be  indulged  with  having  the  chill 

This  method  of  treating  a  fever  is  fimple,  accord-  only  taken  off  by  ftanding  in  the  ftable  :   nor  will  any 

ir.g  to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  is  confirmed  by  long  inconvenience  eiifue,  but  oftcncr  an  ad\antage;  for  the 

experience  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  hot  method,  naufeous  warmth  of  water,  forced  on  horfes  for  a  time. 

The  intention  here  is  to  leffen-the  quantity  of  blood,  palls  iheir  ftomachs,  and  takes  away   their  appetite?, 

promote  the  fccretion  of  urine  and  perfpiralion,  and  which  the  cold  water  generally  reftores. 

cool  and  dilute  the  fluids  in  general.  Should  the  fever  after  this  treatment  increafe,  the 

2.  'I  here  is  another  fort  of  fever  that  horfes  are  fub-  horfe  feed  little,  flale   often,  his  urine  being  thin  and 

jeft  to,  of  a  more  complicated  and  irregular  natuie  pale,  and  his  dung  fometimcs  loofc,  and  at  other  times 

than  the  former;  which,  if  not  properly  treated,  often  hard;  fliould  the  moitlure  in  his  mouth  continue,  his 

}  roves  fatal.  flvin  being  fometimcs  dry  and  at  others  moiit,  uithhis 

The  figns  are,  A  flow  fever,  with  languifhing,  and  coat  looking  ftartiiig  and  furfeitcd  :   upon  thefe  irre- 

great  depreflions  :  the  horfe  is  fomttimes  inwardly  hot,  gukr  fymptoms,  which  denote  grc.it  danger,  give  the 

and  outwardly  cold  ;  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but  following  balls,  or  drink  ;  for  in  thefe  cafes  ihere  is  no 

r.i;t  to  any  extreme  ;  his  eyt  s  look  molft  and  languid  :  lime  to  be  lolt. 

he  has  a  continual  moifture  in  his  moulh,  which  is  the  Take  r^f  contrayerva-root,    raynh,  and  fnake-root, 

nafon  he  feldom  cares  to  drink,  and  when  he  does,  it  powdered,  each  two  dram,',  faffron  one  dram,  mi- 
is  but  little  at  a  lime.  He  feeds  but  little,  and  leaves 
off  as  focn  as  he  has  cat  a  mouthful  or  two  ;  he  moves 
his  jaws  in  a  feeble  loofe  manner,  with  an  unpleafant 
grating  of  his  teeth  ;  his  body  is  commonly  open;  his 
dung  foft  and  moift,  but  feldom  greafy  ;  his  ftaling  is 
often  im'gular,  fometimes  little,  at  other  limes  pro- 
fufe,  feldom  high-coloured,  but  rather  pale,  with  little 
>)r  no  fediment. 

When  a  horfe's  appetite  declines  daily,  till  he  refu- 
fes all  meat,  it   is   a  bad  fign.     When  the  fever  doth 


thridate  or  Venice  treacle  half  an  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball  with  honey,  which  ihouM  be  given 
twice  or  thrice  adiy,  with  two  or  three  horns  of 
an  infufion  of  fnake-root  fwcetcncd.with  honey  ; 
to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  which  may  be  .idded  half 
a  pint  of  treacle- water  or  vinegar,  which  latter 
is  a  medicine  of  excellent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
flammatory and  putrid  difordcrs,  either  external 
or  internal. 
Should  thefe  bulls  not  p.i-.ve  fuccef;.ful,  add  to  each 
not  diminifh,  or  ketp  at  a  fiand,  but  increafes,  the  a  dram  of  camphor,  anil,  where  it  can  be  afforded,  to 
tafe  is  then  dangerous.  Eutwhcnit  feiifibly  abates,  a  horfe  of  value,  the  fame  quantity  of  caftor.  Or  the 
and  his  mouth  grows  drier,  the  grating  of  );"s  teeth  following  drink  may  be  fubftituteel  in  their  Read  for 
ccafcs,  his  appetite  mends,  and  he  takes  to  lie  down  fome  days, 
(whieli  perhaps  he  has  not  done  fora  fortnight),  tliefe         Take    contrayerva    and    fnake-root   of    each    two 


are  promifing  iigns.  A  horfe  in  thefe  feverf  always 
runs  at  the  nofc,  but  not  the  kindly  wliite  difcharge, 
as  in  the  breaking  of  acold,  but  of  a  reddilh  orgretnifh 
dufky  colour,  and  of  a  confiftcnce  like  glue,  and  fticks 
like  turpentine  to  the  hair  on  the  infic'e  of  the  noftrih : 
If  thii  turns  to  a  gket  of  clear  ihiii  wst^r,  the  horfe's 
Vol.  VII.  Part  L 


ounces,  liquorice-root  one  ounce,  faflron  two 
drams  ;  infufe  in  two  quarts  of  bo  ling  w  ater  clofc 
covered  for  two  hours  ;  ftrain  off,  and  3(id  half  a 
pint  of  diftillcd  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  wherein  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  diffol- 
ved,  and  two  ounces  of  mithridate  or  Venice 
C>  treacle ; 
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treacle  ;  give  a  pint  of  this  drink  every  four,  fix, 

or  eight  hours. 
Should  the  horfe  be  coftive,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to 
glyilers,  or  the  opening  drink  :  fhould  he  purge,  take 
care  not  to  fupprefs  it,  if  moderate  ;  but  if,  by  con- 
tinuance, the  horfe  grows  feeble,  add  diafcordium  to 
liis  drinks,  inftead  of  the  mithndatc;  if  it  incrcafes, 
give  more  potent  remedies. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  camphor  is  a  very  power- 
ful and  ttfeftnal  medicine  in  thcfe  kinds  of  putrid  fe- 
vers ;  being  both  aftive  and  attenuating,  and  particu- 
Urly  calculated  to  promote  the  fccretions  of  urine  and 
perfpiration. 


tgard  fhoulJ  alfo  be  had  to  his 


ftalin2  :   which  if 


in  too  great  quantities,  fo  as  manifeftly  to  deprtfs  his 
fpirits,  (hould  be  controlled  by  proper  rtftringents,  or 
by  preparing  his  drinks  with  lime-water.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  happens  that  he  is  too  remifsthis  way,  and 
ftales  fo  little  as  to  occafion  a  fulnefs  and  fwelling  of 
the  body  and  legs,  recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  follow- 
ing diink  : 

T.^KE  of  fait  prunella,  or  nitre,  one  ounce ;  juniper- 
berries,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  half  an 
ounce :  make  into  a  ball  with  oil  of  amber. 
Give  him  two  or  three  of  thefe  balls,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, with  a  decodion  of  marfh-mallows  fweetened 
with  honey. 

But  if,  notwithftanding  the  method  we  have  laid 
down,  a  greeniOi  or  rcddifh  gleet  is  difcharged  from  his 
nofliilf,  with  a  fiequent  fneeziiig  ;  if  he  continues  to 
lofe  his  flefli,  and  becomes  hide-bound  ;  if  he  altoge- 
ther forfakes  his  meat,  and  daily  grows  weaker;  if  he 
fwclls  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  look  fixed  and 
dead  ;  if  the  kernels  under  hi.s  jaws  fwell,  and  feel 
loofe  :  if  his  tail  is  raifed,  and  quivers  ;  if  his  breath 
fmells  ftrong,  and  a  purging  enfues  with  a  difcharge 
of  fetid  dark-colouted  matter  ;  his  cafe  may  then  be 
looked  on  as  defperate,  and  all  future  attempts  to  fave 
him  will  be  fruillcfs. 

The  figns  of  a  horfc's  recovery  are  known  by  his  hide 
keeping  open,  and  his  fliin  feeling  kindly;  his  ears  and 
feet  will  be  of  a  moderate  warmth,  and  his  eyes  brlfli 
and  lively  ;  his  nofe  grows  clean  and  dry  ;  his  appetite 
mends,  he  lies  down  well,  and  both  ftales  and  dungs 
regularly. 

Be  careful  not  to  overfeed  him  on  his  recovery:  let 
his  diet  be  light,  feeds  fmall,  and  increafed  by  degrees 
as  he  gets  ftrength ;  for,  by  overfeeding,  horfes  have 
frequent  relapfcs  or  great  furfeits,  which  are  always 
difficult  of  cure. 

If  this  fever  ftiould  be  brought  to  intermit,  or  prove 
cf  the  intermitting  kind,  immediately  after  the  fit  is 
over  give  an  ounce  of  Jcfuit's  bark,  and  repeat  it  every 
fix  hours  till  the  horfe  has  taken  four  or  fix  ounces  : 
fhould  eruptions  or  fwellings  appear,  they  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  fortheyare  good  fympioras -t  the  decline 
of  a  fever,  denote  a  termination  of  the  dillemper,  and 
thnt  no  further  medicines  are  wanted. 

The  true  rcafons,  perhaps,  why  fo  many  horfes  mif- 
carry  in  fevers,  are,  that  their  mailers,  or  do£lors,  will 
not  wait  with  patience,  and  let  nature  have  fair  play  : 
that  they  generally  negleft  bleeding  fufiiciently  at  firll; 
and  arc  conllantly  forcing  down  fugar-fops,  or  other 
food,  in  a  horn,  as  if  a  horfe  mull  be  flarved  in  a  few 
days  if  he  did  not  cat  :  then  they  ply  hlia  twice  or 


thrice  a-day  with  hot  medicines  and  fpirituous  dviuks.  Fever 
which  (excepting  a  very  few  cafes)  mull  be  extremely  E^" 
pewiicious  to  a  horfe,  whofe   diet   is  naturally  fimple,  "" 

and  whofe  ftomach  and  blood,  unaccuftomed  to  fuch 
heating  medicines,  muft  be  greatly  injured,  and  with- 
out doubt  are  often  inflamed  by  fuch  trcatmeiit 

Dilute  the  blood  with  plenty  of  water,  or  white 
drink  ;  let  his  diet  be  warm  bran-maflics,  and  his  hay 
fprinkled.  Should  the  fever  rife,  which  will  be  known 
by  the  fymptoms  above  drfcribed,  give  him  an  ounce 
of  nitre  thrice  a-day  iu  his  water,  or  made  up  in  a  ball 
with  honey.  Let  his  body  be  kept  cool  and  open,  with 
the  opening  drink,  given  twice  or  thrice  a-week  ;  or 
an  ounce  of  fdt  of  tartar  may  be  given  every  day, 
diffulved  in  his  water,  for  that  purpofe,  omitting 
then  the  nitre.  After  a  week's  treatment  in  this 
manner,  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  o/ice  or  twice 
a-day,  with  an  infuiion  of  liquorice-root  fweetened 
with  honey;  to  which  maybe  added,  when  the  phlegm 
is  tough,  or  cough  diy  and  hufky,  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  linfced  or  fallad  oil,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  oxy- 
mel  fquills. 

The  following  cooling  purge  is  very  proper  to  give 
at  the  decline  of  the  dillemper,  and  may  be  repeated 
three  or  four  times. 

Take  two  ounces  of  fenna,  anifeed  and  fennel  brui- 
fed  each  half  an  ounce  :  fait  of  tartar  three  drams; 
let  them  infufe  tvvo  hours  in  a  pint  of  boiling  wa- 
ter; ftrain  off,   and  d-'d'olvc  in  it   three  ounces  of 
Glauber's  fait,  and  two  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  give 
for  a  dofe  in  the  morning. 
This  purge  generally  works  before  night  very  gen- 
tly; and  in   fevers,  and  all  inflammatory  diforders,   is 
infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  phyfic. 

Before  we  clofe  this  feilion  on  fevers,  it  may  be  no 
improper  hint  to  the  curious,  to  take  notice,  that  a 
horfe's  pulfe  fhould  more  paiticularly  be  attended  to 
than  is  culiomary,  as  a  proper  ellimate  may  thereby  be 
made  both  of  the  degree  and  violence  of  the  fever  prc- 
fent,  by  obferving  the  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion, 
and  the  force  that  the  heart  and  arteries  labour  with 
to  propel  it  round.  The  higheft  calculation  that  has 
been  made  of  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe  in  a  healthy 
horfe,  is,  that  it  beats  about  40  llrokes  in  a  minute  ; 
fo  that  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  above  this  num- 
ber, the  fever  is  riling,  and  if  farther  increafed  to  above 
^o  the  fever  is  very  high- 
How  often  the  pulfe  beats  in  a  minute  may  eafily 
be  difcovered  by  mealuring  the  time  with  a  llop- 
watch  or  minute  fand-glafs,  while  your  hand  is  laid 
on  the  horfe's  near  fide,  or  your  fingers  on  any  artery  : 
thofe  which  run  up  on  each  fide  the  neck  are  gene- 
rally to  be  feen  beating,  as  well  as  felt,  a  little  above 
the  cheft  ;  and  one  withinfide  each  leg  may  be  traced 
with  the  finger. 

A  due  attention  to  the  pulfe  is  fo  important  an  ar- 
ticle, in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  in  fevers, 
that  It  woidd  appear  amazing  It  has  fo  much  been  ne- 
glefted,  if  one  did  not  recolleft,  that  the  generality  of 
farriers  are  fo  egregioufly  ignorant,  that  thty  have  no 
manner  of  conception  of  the  blood's  circulation,  nor  In 
general  have  they  ability  enough  to  dillingnilh  the  dif- 
ference between  an  artery  and  a  vein. — With  fuch 
pretty  guardians  do  we  intruft  the  healths  and  lives  of 
the  molt  valuable  cf  animals  I 
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0/  a  Pkurify,  and  an  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs,  (2c. 


pkurify,  Sect.  IX. 

Inflminia- 
tioD  of  til e 

_  -'^  I.    I  HESE  diforders  have  Icarce  been  mentioned  by 

any  writer  on  farriery  before  Mr  Gibfon;  who,  by  fre- 
qutntly  txamining  the  carcafes  of  dead  horfe?,  found 
them  fubjcft  to  the  different  kinds  of  inflanannations 
here  defcribed. 

In  order  to  diftitiguifh  thefe  diforders  from  others, 
we  fhall  defer ibe  the  fymptoms  in  Mr  Gibfon's  own 
words. 

"  A  pleurlfy,  then,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura  ;  and  a  peripneamony,  which  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  Lave  fymptoms  very  much  alike  ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  in  a  pleurify  a  horfe 
Ihows  great  uneafinefs,  and  (hifts  about  from  place  to 
place  ;  the  fever,  which  at  firft  is  moderate,  rifes  fud- 
denly  veiy  high  ;  in  the  beginning  he  often  ftrivcs  to 
lie  down,  but  llaxts  up  again   immediately,  and  fre- 

Iquently  turns  his  head  towards  the  affected  fide,  which 
has  caufcd  many  to  millake  a  pleuritic  dlforder  for  the 
L  gripes,  this  fign  being  common  to  both,  though  with 

this  difference  :  in  the  gripes,  a  horfe  frequently  lies 
down  and  rolls  ;  and,  when  they  are  violent,  he  will 
alio  have  convulfive  tu-itches,  his  eyes  being  turned  up» 
and  his  limbs  ftretched  out,  as  if  he  were  dying  ;  his 
cars  and  feet  are  fometimes  ftccafionally  hot,  and  fome- 
times  as  cold  as  ice  ;  he  falls  into  profnfe  fweats,  and 
then  into  cold  damps  ;  ftrivcs  often  to  ftale  and  dung, 
but  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  ;  which  fymptoms 
generally  continue  till  he  has  fome  relief:  but,  in  a 
pleurify,  a  horfc's  ears  and  feet  are  always  burning 
hot,  his  mouth  parched  and  dry,  his  pulfe  hard  and 
quick  :  even  fometimes,  when  he  is  nigh  dying,  his 
fever  is  continued  and  increafmg  ;  and  though  in  the 
beginning  he  makes  many  motions  to  lie  down,  yet  af- 

^terwards  he  reins  back  as  far  as  his  collar  will  permit, 
and  makes  not  the  leaft  offfr  to  ciiange  his  pollure, 
but  Hands  panting  with  (hort  flops,  and  a  difpofition 
to  cough,  till  he  has  forae  relief,  or  drops  down. 

"  In  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  feveral  of  the 
fymptoms  arc  the  fame  ;  only  in  the  beginning  he  is 
Itfs  aftive,  and  never  offcls  to  lie  down  during  tlie 
whole  time  of  his  ficknefs  ;  his  fever  is  ftrong,  breath- 
ing difficult,  and  attended  with  a  Ihort  tough  :  and 
whereas,  in  a  pleurify,  a  horfe's  mouth  is  generally 
parched  and  dry  ;  in  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
when  a  hoife's  mouth  is  open,  a  lopy  flime  will  run 
cut  in  abundance  ;  he  gleets  alfo  at  the  nofe  a  leddifh 
or  yellowifh  water,  which  flicks  like  glue  to  the  infide 
of  his  noflrils. 

"  In  a  pleurify,  a  horfe  heaves  and  works  violently 
at  his  (links,  with  great  rellkffnefs,  and  for  the  mofl 
part  his  belly  is  tucked  up:  but  in  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  he  always  Ihows  fulnefs  ;  the  working  of 
his  flanks  is  regular,  except  after  drinking  and  fhifting 
his  poflure  ;  and  his  ears  and  feet  are  for  the  mofl  part 
cold,  and  often  in  damp  fweats." 

2.  The  cuie  of  both  thefe  diforders  is  the  fame.  In 
the  beginning  a  ftrong  horfe  may  lofe  three  quarts  of 
blood,  the  next  day  two  quarts  more  ;  and,  if  fymp- 
toms do  not  abitc.  the  bleedings  muil  be  repeated,  a 
quart  at  a  time  ;  for  it  is  fpcedy,  large,  and  quick  re- 
peated bleedings  that  are  in  thefe  cafes  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended on.    Dut  if  a  horfe  has  had  any  previous  weak- 
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nefs,  or  is  old,  you  mufl  bleed  him  in  lefs  quantities,  Pleurify, 
and  oftener.  Mr  Gibfon  recommends  rowels  on  each  '"flimm:!- 
fide  the  breall,  and  one  on  the  belly  ;  and  a  bliflevingL""."^  4' 
ointment  to  be  rubbed  all  over  his  briflcet  upon  the  """^'  *';' 
forcmofl  ribs. 

The  diet  and  medicines  fhould  be  both  cooling,  at- 
tenuating, relaxing,  and  diluting.     After  the  opera- 
tion  of  bleeding,  therefore,  Mr  Taplin  *  diredls  "  to  *  Otittt- 
have  ready  fome  bran  and  very  fweet  hay  cut  fmall,  and  °'^'' '/'''" 
fcatdcd  together  ;  which  place  hot  in  the  manger,  that  J^''  ^n'^'Iic. 
the  fumes  may  be  imbibed  as  an  internal  fomentation 
to   relax  the  rigidity  of  the  glands,   and  excite  a  dif- 
charge  from  the  nollrils  fo  foon  as  poflTible.     The  very- 
nature  of  this  cafe,  and  the  danger  to  which  the  horfe 
is  expofed,  fufficiently  point  out  the  propriety  and  con- 
fillency  of  exerting  all  pufFible  alacrity  to  obtain  relief, 
or  counterafl  the  dlfc-afe  in  its  firll  llage  :   therefore  let 
the  fumigation  of  fcalded  bran  and   hay  be  repeated 
every  four  or  five  hours,    and  the  following  decoction 
prepared  without  delay  : 

"  PtARL  barley,  railins  fplit,  and  Turkey  figs  fliced, 
each  fix  ounces;  flick  liquorice  bruifcd,  two  oun- 
ces. Boil  thefe  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  reduced 
to-three  quarts  ;  ftrain  off;  and,  while  hot,  flir  in 
one  pound  of  honey,  and,  when  cold,  a  pint  of 
dillilled  vinegar;  giving  an  ounce  of  nitie  in  a 
pint  of  this  decoction  every  four,  five,  or  fix 
hours,  according  to  the  flate  and  inveteracy  of  the 
difeafe. 
"  If  relief  is  not  obtained  fo  foon  as  txpefted,  and 
the  horfe  is  coflive,  give  a  glyfler,  with 

"   Two  quarts  of  common  gruel ;  coarfe  fugar  fix 
ounces  ;    Glauber  falts  four  ounces  ;    tinfture  of 
jalap  two  ounces;   and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  olive 
oil.     This  mufl  be  repeated  every  24  hours,  or  of- 
tener, if  neceffary. 
"  Should  the  fymptoms  flill  continue  violent,  with- 
out difcovering  any  ligns  of  abatement  ;    after  waiting 
a  proper  time  for  the  effect  of  previous  adminiilratioos, 
let  tlie  bleeding  be  repeated,  in  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  urgency  of  fymptoms,  continuing  the  decoCtion 
and  nitre  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  repealing  the 
glyller  if  plentiful  evacuations  have  not  been  (Stained 
by  the  former  injeftion. 

"  The  diluting  drink,  before  prefcribed,  is  introdu- 
ced here  in  preference  to  a  ball,  that  its  medicinal  effi- 
cacy may  be  expeditioufly  conveyed  to  the  feat  of  dif- 
eafe. So  foon  as  the  wi(hed-for  advantages  are  obfer- 
ved,  and  the  predominant  and  dangerous  fymptoms  be- 
gin to  fubfide,  when  he  labours  lefs  in  refpiration,  is 
brifker  in  appearance,  heaves  lefs  in  the  flank,  dungs 
frequently.  Hales  freely,  runs  at  the  nofe,  eats  his  warm 
malhes  of  fcalded  bran,  with  four  ounces  of  honey  to 
each,  and  will  drink  thin  gruel  for  his  common  diink 
(in  each  draught  of  which  (liould  be  diflolved  two  oun- 
ces of  cream  of  tartar)  ;  in  fhort,  fj  foon  as  every  ap- 
pearance of  danger  is  difpelled,  the  management  may 
hi  the  fame  as  in  a  common  cold  ;  giving  one  of  the 
following  balls  every  morning  for  a  tortnight,  leaving 
off  themaflies  and  diluting  drink  by  degrees,  and  vary- 
ing the  mode  of  treatment  ascircumtlances  may  dittate. 
'•  Castile  foap,  fix  ounces;  gum  ammoniacum,  two 
ounces;  anife  and  cummin  feeds  (in  powder), 
each  four  ounces  ;  honey  fiifficient  to  form  the 
mafe,  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

Q_2  '•  To 
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"  To  prevent  any  ill  cfFeP.s  thnt  may  arife  from  the  recelTary  circumfpeftion  as  to  quantity,  let  tlie  twoCruth  ?nd- 

bad  condition  of  tlie  matter  that  lias  fo  long  overloaded  ounces  of  nitre  be  given  punftunlly   e%ery   night   and   ^^'•'""^ 

the  vcflcls  of  the  lungs,   f.iili  as  the  formation  of  i:l-  morning  in  the  water,   as  particuUirized  under  l!ie  ar- 

ccrs,  tnots,  or  tubcrdes,   the   beft  method   will  be,   fo  licle  CoL's,  continuing  one  of  the  following  balls  every 

foon  as  the  hovfe  (with  great  cure,  gentle  exercife,  mo-  morning  for  a  fortnight  or  three  wCeks,  that  a  fair  ar.d 

derate  and  regular  feeding)  liiis  recovered  in  a  tolerable  decifive  trial  may  be  obtained. 

degree  bis  natural  '.trength,  to  put  bim   upon  the  fol-  Di-ler^.-nf  Piaoml  BjIL—Tak^  of  Calile  foap,  ani- 

'"     '     '"             "   ■        '"  '  feed,   and    liquorice  powders,  each    five   ounces; 


lowing  gentle  courfe  of  phylic ;  and  it  will  become 
more  immediately  neceffary,  where  the  borfe  bears  a- 
bout  him  remnants  of  the  diftcmper,  either  in  a  gleet 
from  the  nofe,  rattling  in  his  throat,  difficulty  of 
breathing,   or  heaving  in  tlie  flanks. 

"  SocOTORiNE  aloes  nine  drams;  rhubarb  and  jalap 
each  a  dram  and  a  half;  gum  ammoniacum, 
calomel,  and  ginger,  each  a  dram  ;  oil  of  juni- 
pei  fixty  drops ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufTicient  to 
make  a  ball 


Barbadoes    tar,    fi.x   ounces ;    gum   amm.oniacum, 

three  ounces;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ;  honey 

(if  required)  to  make  a  mafsj  which  divide  into  a 

dozen  balls. 

If  there  fliould  appear  no  abatement   of  the   fymp- 

toms   after  the  above  trial,  bleeding  muft  be  repealed, 

and   mercurials  had  rccourfc   to.      Mr  Taplin  advifes 

"  two  dofes  of  meiciuial  phyfic  to  be  given  eight  davs 

apart,   and  prepared  by  the  addition   of  a   dram  and  a 


"  Six  clear  days  or  m.ore,  if  the  horfe  is  weak,  (liould  half  of  calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  ( und;r  the 

be  allowed- between  each  dofc."  articles    of   purging)    bell    calculated  for  the    horfe's 

There  is  alfo   an  external  pleurify,   or  inflammation  (Irength  and  condition.    After  wiiich  repeat  the  above 

of  the  mufcles  between  the  ribs,  which,  when  not  pro-  pedoral  balls,   with  the  addition  of  gum   myrrh,  Een- 

perly  treated,  proves  the  foundation    of  that  dilorder  y■^min  and  Venice  turpentine,   each  two  ounces  ;  diui- 

called  the  cbeJl-founJer  ;    for  if  the  inflammation  is  not  ding  the  mafs  into  balls  of  two  ounce8  each,  repeating 

difperfed  in  time,  and   the   vifcid   blood   and  juices  fo  them  every  morning  till   the  abov;   proportion  (with 

attenuated  by  internal  medicines  that  a  free  circida-  thefe  additions)  are  totally  confumed." 
tion  is  obtained,  fuch  a  (liffnefs  and  inadliviiy  will  re-  The  other  kind,  or  that  long  loud  hollowf  cough 

main  on  thefe   parts,  as  will   not  eafily  be   removed,  which  is  p.lmofl  incelfant,   and  continually   increafing 

and  which  is  generally  known  by  the   name  of  chefl-  upon  the  leail  hurry  in  exercife,  proceeds  equally  from 

founder.  irritability  and  the  aftion  of  the  flimy  mucus  upon  the 

■      The  ligns  of  this  inflammation,  or  external  pleurify,  glands  in  refplration,  as  well  as  the  vifcidity  and  ilug- 

are  a  ftiffnefs  of  the   body,   fhoulders,  gnd  fore-legs;  gi(h  motion  of  the  blood  through   the   finer  pafTages  ; 

attended   fomctimes    wich   a   fliort  dry   cough,  and  a  but  yields  to  lemctiies  with  much  kfs  difficulty  than  the 


Shrinking  when  liandled  in  thofe  parts. 


afthmatic.      In  this  cafe,  as  in  the  other,  bleeding  mull 


Bleedin"-,  foft  peftorals,  attenuaiits,  andgentle  purges,  bepremifed.  and  followed  byamalh  compounded  of  equal 

are  the  internal   remedies;   and,  externally,   the  parts  pirts  of  bran  and  oats,  into  which  muft  be  ft  irred  and 

affeiJted  m.ay  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit  of  fal  diflolved,    while  hot,   honey  four  ounces.      This  inafh 

ammoniac  and  ointment  of  marfhmallows  or  oil  of  ca-  muft  be  repeated,   with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  wa- 


momile. 

Thefe  outward  inflammations  frequently  fall  into  the 
infide  of  the  fore-leg,  and  fometimes  near  the  flioulder  ; 
lorminf  abfcefles,  which  terminate  the  diforder. 

Sect.  X.     Of  a  Cough,  and  Afihma. 

The  confequences  of  colds  neglefled  or  injudicioudy 
treated,  are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  allhmas,  broken- 
wind,  and  confump'ion. 

Of  coughs  two  are  chiefly  diftinguiftied.      The  one 


ter,  without  intermiflion,  every  night  and  ir.orning  ;  gi- 
ving alfo  every  morning  the  following  ball,  being  an 
impiovement  by  Mr  'I'aplin  upon  the  cordial  ball  of 
Brakcn. 

Take  Turkey  figs,  Spanifli  liquorice,  anifeed,  and 
liquorice  powders,  each  four  ounces;  carraway 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces  ;  fatfron,  ginger  (in  powder],  and  oil  of 
anifeed,  each  fix  drachms  ;  honey  fufficient  to 
form  the  mafs;  and  divide  into  twelve  balls;  of 
which  let  one  be  given  every  morning. 


is  loofe,  almoft  continual,  and  increafing  to  violence  The  figs  and  faffron  are  to  be  beat  to  a  pafte  in  the 
upon  the  leaft  motion  :  the  other  is  a  fhort  dry  cough,  mortar  previous  to  their  incorporation  w!th  the  other 
preceded  by  a  hufky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if  articles,  the  Spanifli  liquorice  is  to  be  foftened  over 
refpiration  was  obftrufted  by  fragments  of  hay  or  corn  the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  fniall  quantity  of  fpring-water, 
retained  in  the  paflage.  Tliis  laft  is  the  kind  of  and  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  mixed  in  a  proper 
cough  called  ajlhma  by  moft  writers,  and  for  which  manner.  "  Thefe  balls  (fays  our  author)  are  power- 
mercurial  purges  have  been  recommended.  1'hefe,  fully  cordial  and  rellorative  ;  they  promote  glandular 
however,  Mr  Taplin  oblerves,  may  perhaps  be  exhlbi-  excretion,  warm  and  llimulate  the  ftomach  to  the  ex- 
ted  with  more  propriety  after  the  adminiftration  of  a  pulfion  of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate 
courfe  of  the  following  balls,  fliould  they  fail  in  thede-  the  whole  frame,  as  has  been  fufficiently  afcertalned  by 
fired  effeA.  Bleeding  muft  be  firft  performed,  and  oc-  their  inftantaneous  cff"ea  in  the  chafe,  where  their  ex- 
cafionally  repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  till  the  glandular  cellence  has  been  repeatedly  eftabliflied  ;  but  more  paf- 
inflammation  and  irritability  are  allayed,  and  the  blood  ticularly  in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fcvere 
fo  attenuated  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  nitre,  as  to  burft,  or  a  repetition  of  ftrong  leaps,  the  horfe  has  been 
render  the  circulation  free  through  the  finer  vcflels  of  fo  ofl"  his  wind,  or  in  faA,  nature  fo  exhaufted,  as  n:/t 
the  lungs,  from  the  obftrudtlons  in  which  all  the  di.ffi-  to  be  able  to  proceed  a  ftroke  farther  ;  the  Immediate 
culties  proceed.     Bleeding  having  taken  place  v.ith  the  admiiiillratiouof  a  fingle  ball  has  not  only  afforded  ir»- 

ftant 
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B'»ki-n    flant  relief,  b'lt  the  horfe  gone  through  ttie  day  with  his 

^''"<^-     ufiial  alacrity." 

"^^  Before  doling  this  fcclinn,    it   may  be  neceflary  to 

obfcrve,  that  fome  young  h  irfee  arc  fuhjefi  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alio  are  affefted 
from  the  fame  caufe.  In  thtfe  cafes,  always  bleed  ; 
and  if  the  couj^h  is  obftinate,  repeat  it,  andfgive  warm 
iT.ivfiics  ;  which,  in  general,  are  alone  fuffioicnt  to  te- 
move  this  compl.iint. 

Sfct.  XI.     0/a  Broken  IVind. 

This  diforder,  Mr  Gibfon  is  inclined  to  think,  fre- 
quently originates  from  injudicious  or  hally  feeding  of 
young  hories  for  fiile  ;  by  which  means  the  growth  of 
the  lungs,  and  all  tlic  contents  within  the  chclt,  are  fo 
increafed,  and  in  a  few  years  fo  preternaturally  enlar- 
ged, that  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  is  not  capacious  enough 
for  them  to  expand  themftlves  in  and  perform  their 
functions. 

A  narrow  contrjfled  cheft  with  large  lungs  may 
fometimes  nati.rally  be  the  caufe  of  this  diforder  :  and 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  liorl'cs  rifing  eight  years  old 
sre  aslirible  to  thisditltmpev,  as,  at  a  certain  period  of 
life,  men  are  to  fall  into  ailhmas,  confumptions,  and 
chronic  difcafcs.  • 

The  reafon  why  it  becomes  more  apparent  at  this 
age,  may  be,  that  a  horfc  comes  to  his  full  ftrength 
and  maturity  ar  this  time  ;  at  fix,  he  cojimonly  finiih- 
es  his  growth  in  height  ;  after  that  time  he  lets  down 
his  belly  and  fpreads,  and  all  his  parts  are  grown  to 
their  full  extent ;  fo  that  t'le  prefTure  on  the  lungs  and 
midriS  is  now  more  ir.creaied. 

But  how  little  Weight  foever  tlicfc  rt  afons  may  have, 
repeated  diffeftions  hive  given  ocular  pi  oofs  of  a  prc- 
ferratuial  largcntfs,  not  only  of  the  lungs  of  broken- 
winded  horfcs,  but  of  their  heart  and  its  bag,  and  of 
the  membrane  which  divides  the  chell  ;  as  wtil  as  of 
a  remarkable  thinnefs  in  the  diaphragm  or  midriff, 
'i  his  difproportion  has  been  obferved  to  be  fo  great, 
that  the  heart  and  lungs  have  been  almoll  of  twice 
their  naluial  lize,  peifiiftly  fuund,  and  without  any 
ulceration  whatever,  or  any  defect  in  the  wind-pipe  or 
its  glands.  Hence  it  appears,  that  this  enormous  fize  of 
the  longs,  and  the  fpace  they  occupy,  by  hindering  the 
free  adtion  of  the  midriff,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  this  dif- 
erder  :  and  as  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs  was  found 
mote  flclhy  than  ufual,  they  of  courfe  mull  lofe  a  great 
deal  of  their  fpring  and  tone. 

Whoever  confidtrsa  broken  wind  in  this  light,  mud 
own  that  it  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incurable  dif- 
tempers  of  horfes  ;  and  that  all  the  boaflcd  pretinfions 
to  cure  are  vain  and  fiivolous,  fmce  the  utmoll  fl^ill  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  now  and  then  palliating  the 
i'ymptoms,  and  niitigjiing  their  violence. 

We  fliall  therefore  only  lay  down  fuch  methods  as 
may  probably  prevent  this  diforder,  when  purfued  in 
time.  But  if  they  fhould  not  fuccecd,  we  (liali  ofter 
fome  reiticdles  and  rules  to  mitigate  its  force,  and  make 
a  horfe  as  ufeful  as  poflible  under  this  malady. 

It  is  ufual,  before  a  broken-wind  appears,  for  a  hoi-fe 
to  have  a  dry  obilinate  cough,  witkout  any  vifible  iick- 
nefs  or  lofs  of  appetite  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dif- 
pofition  to  foul  feeding,  eating  the  litter,  and  drinking 
much  water. 

In  order  then  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  this 
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diforder,  bleed  him.  and  jjive  h'm  the  mercurial  phyfic 
above  prefcribed,  which  Ihould  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times. 

The  following  balls  are  then  to  be  taken  for  fome 
time,  which  have  been  fuund  extremely  efficacious  in 
removing  cbllinate  coughs. 

Take  aurum  mofaicum.,  finely  powdcrcJ,  tight  oun- 
ces;   myrrh  and  elecampane,  powdered,  each  fouf 
ounces;   anileeds  and  bay-berries,  each  an  ounce; 
faffron,  half  an  ounce  ;  make  into  balls  with  oxy- 
m.tl  ftiniils. 
The  aurum  mofaicum  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  quick- 
filver,   tin,   fal  ammoniac,   and  fuljihur.     Wc  give  this 
medicine  as  flrongly  recommcn  ltd  by  Mr  Gibfon;   but 
how  fitr  the  aurum  mofaicum  may  contribute  to  its  ef- 
ficacy,   may  perhaps  jullly  be  difpiited :   as  a  fubflitute 
in  its  room,  therefore,  for  this  purpofc,  we  recommend 
the  fame  quantity  of  powdered  fquills,   or  gum  ammo- 
niacum,  or  equal  parts  of  eacli. 

Broken-winded  horfes  fiiould  cat  fparin^dy  of  hay, 
which  as  well  as  their  corn  may  be  wetted  with  cham- 
ber lye,  or  fair  water ;  as  this  will  make  them  lefs  cra- 
ving after  water. 

The  volatile  falts  in  the  urine  may  make  it  prefer- 
able to  water,  and  may  be  the  reafon  why  garlic  is 
found  fo  efficacious  in  thtfe  cafes  ;  two  or  three  cloves 
given  at  a  time  in  a  feed,  or  three  ounces  of  garlic 
hruifcd,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and 
given  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  having  bees 
found  very  ferviceable  ;  for  by  warming  and  ftimula- 
tlng  the  folids,  and  diffolving  tlie  tenacious  juicci  which 
choke  up  the  vcfFels  of  the  lungs,  thcfe  complaints  are 
greatly  relieved. 

Careful  feeding  and  moderate  exercife  has  greatly 
relieved  broken-winded  horfes. 

Horfes  fent  to  grafs  in  order  to  be  cured  of  an  ob. 
ftinate  cough,  have  often  returned  completely  broken- 
winded,  where  the  pallure  has  been  rich  and  fucculent, 
fo  that  they  have  had  their  bellies  conllantly  full.  As 
the  ill  con fequences  therefore  arc  obvious,  where  you 
have  not  the  convcniency  of  turning  out  your  horfe 
for  a  conftancy,  you  may  foil  him  for  a  month  or' 
two  with  young  green  barley,  tares,  or  any  other  young 
herbage. 

To  purfive  thick-winded  horfes,  Barbadoes  and 
common  tar  have  often  been  given  v/ilh  fuccefs,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
eng,  diHolved  in  warm  ale,  and  given  failing  two  or 
three  times  a-week,  efptcially  thofe  days  you  hunt  or 
travel. 

But  in  order  to  make  all  theft  forts  of  horfes  of  any 
real  fervice  to  you,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  parti- 
cular regard  to  their  diet,  obfcrving  a  juft  economy 
both  in  lliat  and  their  exercife;  giving  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  v.ater,  at  a  lime,  and  moill- 
cning  the  former,  to  prevent  their  requiring  too  much 
of  tlie  latter,  and  never  exercifing  them  but  with  mo- 
deration, as  has  before  been  obferved.  The  following 
alterative  ball  may  be  given  once  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks;  and  as  it  operates  very  gently,  and  requires  no 
confinement  but  on  thofe  days  it  is  given  (when  warm 
meat  and  water  are  neccffary),  it  may  be  continued  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams;  myrrh,  galbanum., 
and  amm'iniacum,  of  each  two  drams;  bay-ber>. 

lies.. 
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Sea.x; 


ricsli;ilf  an  ounce:  make  into  a  ball  with  a  fpoon- 
fiil  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  fufncient  quantity  of 
fynip  o!  bucktliorn. 

Mr  Tajilln  ridicules  the  idea  of  overgrown  lungs, 
and  fuggells  the  following  as  grounds  of  a  more  ra- 
tional opinion  concerning  the  fource  of  this  difeafe. 

"  Whcilicr  horfcs  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
full  or  foul  feeding,  with  a  very  trifling  portion  of  ex- 
ercife,  and  without  any  internal  cleanfing  from  evacu- 
ations, compulfively  obtained  by  purgatives  or  diure- 
tics, may  nut  conftantly  engender  a  quantity  of  vifcid, 
tough,  phlegmatic,  matter  ;  which  accumulating  by 
flow  degrees,  may  fo  clog  and  fill  up  fome  of  that  in- 
finity of  mi'iute  pafTages  with  which  the  lungs  are 
known  to  abound,  as  probably  to  obftruft  the  air  vef- 
fels  in  their  neccflary  expanfion  for  the  office  of  refpi- 
ration  ?  And  whether  this  very  probable  obftrudlion 
or  partial  fuppreffion  may  not  in  fudden,  hally,  and 
long  continued  exertions,  rupture  others,  and  by  fuch 
local  deficiency  afFttl  the  elafticity  of  the  whole?  The 
probability,  and  indeed  great  appearance  of  this  pro- 
Sjrefs,  has  ever  influenced  me  mod  forcibly  to  beliv:ve, 
that  fuch  obftruftions  once  formed,  the  evil  accumu- 
lates, till  a  multiplicity  of  the  vcflels  become  imper- 
vious, and  lender  the  lungs,  by  their  conftant  accumu- 
lation and  diftention,  too  rigid  for  the  great  and  ne- 
ceflary  purpofe  of  refpiration." 

That  fuch  a  defeft  may  fometimes  occur,  as  a  cheft 
too  narrow  for  lungs  of  an  uncommon  extenfion,  that 
conftitute  naturally  wliat  are  called  ih'ick-'-Jumdeii  hnrjts, 
our  author  does  nc-tdeny:  in  which  cafes,  it  is  agreed, 
there  is  no  hope  of  a  cure,  nor  fcarcely  of  any  allevia- 
tion. But  he  will  by  no  means  admit  the  above  de- 
formity to  be  a  cafe  of  common  occurrence,  far  lefs 
that  it  is  the  univerfal  or  even  the  moft  ordinary  caufe 
of  broken  wind. 

"  It  cannot  but  be  obferved  (fays  he)  what  an  anxious 
dcfire  a  broken-winded  horfe  always  difplays  to  obtain 
water  ;  a  felf-evidcnt  conviftion  he  is  rendered  uneafy 
by  fome  glutinous  adhefive  internal  fubfl;ance,  that  in- 
llinft  alone  prompts  the  animal  to  expefi:  drinking 
may  waft  away  :  on  the  contrary,  if,  as  Bartlet  and 
Gibfon  fiippofe,  '  the  lungs  are  too  large  for  the  cheft,' 
evei-y  thing  that  increafes  the  bulk  of  the  abdomen  or 
vifcera  (and  confequently  the  prefTure  upon  the  dia- 
phragm) muft  increafe  the  difquietude,  which  is  natural 
to  believe  from  the  fagacity  of  animals  in  other  in- 
llancts,  they  would  in  this  moft  carefully  avoid." 

Mr  Taplin  therefore  concludes,  that  if  his  hypothe- 
fis  is  founded  in  faft  (which  circu/nftances  will  not  al- 
low him  the  leaftreafon  to  doubt),  a  cure  may  certain- 
ly be  expefted,  provided  the  attempt  is  made  upon  the 
firft  appearance  of  the  difeafe  ;  though  he  does  not 
hold  out  the  probability  where  the  original  caufe  has 
been  of  long  Handing,  and  no  attempts  made  to  re- 
lieve. 

In  attempting  the  cure,  the  natural  and  obvious  in- 
dications are.  To  promote  the  neceftary  evacuations  in 
the  firft  inftance,  to  attcnu.ite  the  vifcidity  of  the  glu- 
tinous obftruAed  matter,  a«d  to  deterge  the  paffages 
■by  a  llimulation  of  the  folids.  Bleeding  is  therefore 
the  firft  mcafure  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  in  moderate  quantities,  till  divefted  of  the 
coat  of  fize  and  livid  appearance  that  are  certain  figns 
of  the  lungs  being  obftruded  either  by  vifcidity  or  in- 


flammation.    After  bleeding,  the  horfe  mud  go  thro'  Confum 
a  regular  courfe  of  the  mild  purging  balls  prefcribed       '"^"' 
after  recovery  from  pleurefy.     Tliey  are  (lightly  im-         * 
pregnated  with  mercurial  particles,  and  blended  with 
the  gums  form  a  moft  excellent  medicine  for  the  pur- 
pofe.     In  three  days   after  the  operation  of  the  third 
dofe,  Mr  Taplin  direfls  to  begin  upon   the  following 
detergent   balfamics,   and   continue   to   give   one   ball 
every  morning,   fo  long  as  may  be  thought   neceftary 
to  form  a  fair  opinion  whether  the  advantage  is  gained 
or  relief  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Take  of  the  beft  white  foap   eight  ounces  ;  gum 
guaiacum  and  ammoniacum,  each  three  ounces  ; 
myrrh  and  Benjamin,  anifeed  and  liquorice,  each 
two  ounces  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  a- 
nifeed,  each  half  an  ounce  ;   Barbadoes  tar  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  mafs,    which  divide  into  twenty 
balls. 
It  is  neceffary  to  be  fti-iftly  obferved,   that  during 
this  courfe  hay  and  water   are  to   be  difpenfed  with  a 
very  fparing  hand,  fo  as  to  prevent  too  great  an  accu- 
mulation in  the  ftomach  or  intcftines,  that  an  obfei  va- 
tion  may  be  made  with  the  greatcil  certainty,  whether 
any  hopes  of  fsecefs  from  medicine   may  be  juftly  en- 
tertained ;  if  not,  farther  expence  will  be  unadvifable, 
as  it  will  appear,  after  fuch  trial,  an  incurable  malady 
at  all  events,  and  only  fufceptible  of  palliation. 

Sect.  XII.  Of  a  Confumption. 

When  a  confumption  proceeds  from  a  defeft  in  a 
borfe's  lungs  or  any  principal  bowel,  the  eyes  look 
dull ;  the  ears  and  feet  are  mcftly  hot ;  he  coughs  (harply 
by  llts  ;  fneezes  much,  and  frequently  groans  with  it; 
his  flanks  have  a  quick  motion  :  he  gleets  often  at  the 
nofe,  and  fometimes  throvvs  out  a  yellowifli  curdled 
matter;  and  he  has  little  appetite  to  hay,  but  will  eat 
corn,  after  which  he  generally  grows  hot. 

As  to  the  cure,  one  of  the  principal  things  is  bleed- 
ing in  fmall  quantities  (a  pint,  or  pint  and  half,  from 
fome  horfes  is  fufficicnt),  which  fliould  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  breath  is  more  than  ordinarily  opprefled. 
Pectorals  may  be  given  to  palliate  prefenc  fymptoms ; 
but  as  difTecSlioiis  have  difcovered  both  the  glands  of 
the  lungs  and  mcfcntery  to  be  fwelled,  and  often  indu- 
rated, the  v.'hole  ftrefs  lies  on  mercurial  purges,  and 
the  following  ponderous  alteratives,  given  interme- 
diately. 

T.iKE  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony,  one 
pound,    powdered   very  fine,    and   add   the  fame 
quantity  of  gum  guiacum  and  nitre;  give  the  horfe 
an  ounce  of  this  powder  twice  a-day,  wetting  his 
feeds. 
The  fpring-grafa  is  often  extremely  fcrviceable;  but 
the  fait  mafties  are  to  be  preferred,  and  to  be  more 
depended  on  than  medicines  ;   for  great  alterations  arc 
thereby  made  in  the  blood  and  juices,  and  no  fmall  be- 
nefit arifes  from  open  air  and  proper  exercife. 

Sect.  XIII.   Of  Apoplexy  or  Staggers,   Lethargy, 
Jipi/epfy,  and  Palfy. 

Farriers  generally  include  all  diftempcrs  of  the 
head  under  two  denominations,  \\z.fliiggers  znAconvul- 
/imis,  wherein  they  always  fuppofe  the  head  primarily 
affedled.     But  in  treating  thefe  diforders,  we  will  di- 
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>lf^y.  ftiiiguifh  between  tliofe  that  are  peculiar  to  the  head, 
""SJ'  as  having  tlieir  foiirce  ori  iiiaily  llicnce;  and  thofe  that 
^^_^  are  mily  concomitants  of  feme  other  ilifeafe. 

In  an  apoplexy  a  horfc  drops  down  fuddenly,  with- 
out other  lenfe  or  motion  than  a  working  at  his  flanks. 

The  previous  fymptoms  are,  drowiinefs;  watery 
eyes,  fomewhat  full  and  inflamed;  a  difpoiition  to  reel; 
feeblencfs;  a  bad  appetite;  the  head  almoll  conftaiitly 
hanging,  or  relling  on  the  manger  ;  fometinus  with 
little  or  no  fever,  and  fcarce  any  alteration  in  the  dung 
or  urine  ;  the  horfe  is  lonietimts  dlfpofcd  to  rear  up, 
aiKl  apt  to  fall  back  when  handled  about  the  head  ; 
which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horfcs,  to  which  it 
does  not  fuddenly  prove  mortal,  but  with  proper  help 
tliey  may  fometimes  recover.  If  the  apoplexy  pro- 
ceeds from  wounds  or  blows  on  the  head,  or  matter  on 
the  brain  ;  befides  the  above  fymptoms,  tiie  horfe  will 
be  frantic  by  fits,  efpecially  after  his  feeds,  fo  as  to 
Hart  and  fly  at  every  thing.  Thefe  cafes  fcldom  ad- 
mit of  a  perfetl  recovery  ;  and  when  horfes  fall  down 
fuddenly,  and  work  violently  at  their  flanks,  without 
any  ability  to  rife  after  a  plentiful  bleeding,  they  fel- 
dom  recover. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  empty  the  Teflels  as  fpee- 
dily  as  poffihle,  by  ftriking  the  veins  in  feveral  parts  at 
once,  bleeding  to  four  or  five  quarts  ;  and  to  raife  up 
the  hoife's  head  and  fhoulders,  fupporting  them  with 
plenty  of  draw.  If  he  furvives  the  fit,  cut  feveial 
rowels:  give  him  night  ai:d  morning  glyfters  prepared 
with  a  llrong  decoftion  of  fer.na  and  lalt,  or  the  pur- 
ging glyiler  mentioned  In  ihe  direftions  ;  blow  once 
a  day  up  his  nofttils  a  dram  of  powder  of  afarabacca, 
which  will  promote  a  great  difcharge  ;  a'terwards  two 
or  three  aloetic  purges  ihoidd  be  given  ;  ar.d  to  fecure 
him  from  a  relapfe,  by  attenuating  and  thinning  his 
blood,  give  him  an  ounce  of  equal  parts  of  aniiinony 
and  crocus  metallorum  for  n  month  ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, the  fame  quantity  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and 
gum  guaiacum. 

If  the  fit  proceeds  only  from  fulnefs  of  blood,  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  fnfncicnt  excrcife,  era  fizy  blood 
(which  is  often  the  cafe  with  young  horfts,  who  though 
they  reel,  dagger,  and  fometimes  fuddenly  fi;ll  down, 
yet  are  tafily  cured  by  the  above  method),  an  opening 
diet  with  fcaldcd  bran  and  barley  will  be  nectffaiy  for 
fume  time;  and  the  bleeding  may  be  repeated  in  fmall 
quantities. 

As  to  the  other  difordtrs  of  the  head,  fuch  as  le- 
thargy or  fleeping  evil,  epilepfy  or  falling-ficknefs,  ver- 
tigo, frenzy,  and  madnefb,  couvuifions,  and  paralytical 
diforders,  as  they  are  molt  of  them  to  be  treated  as  the 
api-plexy  and  epilepfy,  by  bleeding  and  evacuations, 
with  the  alteratives  there  dircfted,  we  fliall  wave  treat- 
ing of  them  feparately  ;  but  mention  feme  particular 
rules  to  dillinguifh  them,  according  to  the  plan  we  laid 
tlown ;  and  then  offer  forne  general  remedies  for  the  Ic- 
vcral  purpofes. 

In  an  epilepfy  or  falling  ficknefs,  the  horfe  reels  and 
ftaggers,  his  eyes  are  fixed  in  his  head,  he  has  no  fenfc 
of  what  he  is  doing,  he  ftales  and  dungs  infenfibly,  he 
runs  round  and  falls  fuddenly ;  fometimes  he  is  immove- 
able, with  his  legs  ftretchcd  out  as  if  he  was  dead, 
except  only  a  quick  motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs, 
which  caufes  a  violent  working  of  his  flanks;  fometimes 
tit  bits  involuntary  motions,  and  ihaking  of  his  limbp, 
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fo  ftrong,  that  he  has  not  only  beat  and  fpurned  liTs  ^;  "l'le»r, 
litter,  but  the  pavement  with  it;  and  with  thefe  allt  r- ^-"'^''SV' 
rate  fymptoms  a  horfe  has  continued  more  than  three 


hours,  and  then  has  as  furprilingly  recovered  :  at  the 
going  off  of  the  fit,  he  generally  foams  at  the  mouth, 
the  foam  be:u;j  white  and  dry,  like  whnt  comes  fi'om  a 
healthful  horfe  when  he  champs  on  the  bit. 

But  in  all  kinds  of  gripes,  whether  they  proceed  from 
diforders  in  the  guts  or  retention  of  urine,  a  horfe  is 
often  up  and  down,  rolls  and  tumbles  about;  and  when 
he  goes  to  lie  down,  generally  makes  feveral  motions 
with  great  feeming  carcfuhrefs,  which  fhows  he  has  a 
fenfe  of  his  pain  ;  and  if  he  lies  ilretched  out  for  any 
time,  it  is  generally  but  for  a  (hort  fpacc. 

Epilcpfies  and  convulfions  may  aiife  from  blows  on 
the  head,  too  violent  excrcife,  and  hard  ftraining;  and 
from  a  fulnefs  of  blood,  or  impovcriihed  bloo.i,  and 
furfeits;  which  are  fume  of  the  caufes  that  denote  the 
original  diforder. 

In  lethargic  diforders,  the  horfe  generally  rcfts  his 
head  with  his  mouth  in  the  manger,  and  his  pale  often 
reclined  to  one  fidi-;  he  will  Ihow  an  inclination  to  eat, 
but  generally  falls  afleep  with  his  food  in  his  moulh, 
and  he  frequently  fwallows  it  whole  without  chewing:, 
emollient  glyllers  are  extremely  neccifar)'  in  this  cafe, 
with  the  nerv.jus  balls  recommended  for  tlie  llagger* 
and  convulfions  ;  ftrong  purges  are  not  requifite,  nor 
mull  you  bleed  in  too  large  quantities,  unlefs  thehorfd 
be  young  and  lufty.  lo  old  horfes,  rowels  and  large 
evacuations  are  improper;  but  volatilcs  of  all  kinds  are 
of  ule  whrn  they  can  be  affjrded:  the  alterative  purge 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  feClion  may  be  given  and 
repeated  on  amendment. 

This  diilemper  is  to  be  cured  by  thefe  means,  if  the 
horfe  is  not  old  and  pad  his  vigour-.  It  is  a  good  figu 
if  he  has  a  tolerable  appetite,  and  drinks  freely  with- 
out llabbering,  and  if  be  lies  down  and  rifes  up  care- 
fu:iy,  though  it  be  but  feldom. 

But  If  a  lethargic  horfe  does  not  lie  down  ;  if  he  is 
altogether  ftupid  and  carelefs,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
any  thing  that  comes  near  him;  if  he  dungs  aad  Hales 
feldom,  and  even  while  he  lleeps  and  dozes,  it  is  a  bad 
fign :  if  he  runs  at  the  nofe  thick  white  matter.  It  may 
relieve  him  ;  but  if  a  vifcid  gl^et,  that  fticks  to  his 
noilrili  like  glue,  turn  to  a  profufe  running  of  ropy» 
reddith,  and  greenilh  matter,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a 
great  decay  of  nature,  and  that  it  will  prove  deadly. 

Young  horfes  from  foi;r  to  fix  years,  are  very  fub- 
jeA  to  convullions,  from  botts  in  the  fpring ;  and  the 
large  coach  bi'eed  more  than  the  faddle.  They  are 
feized  without  any  previous  notice  ;  and  if  botts  and 
worms  are  dlfcovered  in  th.cir  dung,  the  caufe  feems  to 
be  out  of  doubt,  more  efpecially  if  they  have  lately 
come  out  of  a  dealer's  hands. 

'When  this  convulfion  proceeds  from  a  diftempera- 
ture  of  the  midriff,  or  any  of  the  principal  bowels,  it  is 
to  be  diftinguiftied  from  botts  and  vermin  by  previous 
fymptoTs  ;  the  horfe  falls  oft  his  ilornach,  and  grows 
gradual  y  weak,  feeble,  and  difpiriled,  in  liis  work,  and 
turns  ftiort-breatbed  with  the  kail  exercite. 

The  lively  dtfcription  of  that  univerfal  cramp  or  con- 
vulfion, called  by  feme  thcJIa^-ii'H,  which  feizes  all  tie 
mufcles  of  the  body  at  once,  and  locks  up  the  jaws,  fo 
that  it  is  impoffible  almoft.  to  force  them  open,  we  fhall 
give  io  Mr  Gibfon'a  own  words,  wjio  fajs:  As  foon  as- 
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Apoplexy,  tlic  hoife  is  fcizcil,  liis  head  is  raifed  with  his  nofe  to- 
J.cthargj,  ^.jj-jjg  ^],|j  rack,  his  cars  pricked  up,  and  liis  tail  cocked, 
•^  looking  with  eageriicfs  as  an  hinijny  horft  when  liay  is 

put  down  to  hiin,  oi  like  a  highfpiritcd  liorfc  when  h.; 
i.s  put  upon  his  mettle  ;  iiifuniuch,  that  thofe  who  are 
llrangcrs  to  i'uch  things,  wlieu  they  fee  a  horfe  liana  ill 
this  manner,  will  fcarce  bLlIevo  any  thing  of  cunfe- 
quence  ails  him  ;  but  they  arc  foon  convinced,  when 
they  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  apace,  and  that  his 
neck  grows  iliiT,  cramped,  and  almoll  imnioveHble:  anj 
if  a  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  leveral  knots 
will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  and  all  the 
mufcles  both  before  and  behind  will  be  fo  much  pulled 
and  cramped,  and  fo  llrctched,  that  he  looks  as  if  he 
«as  nailed  to  the  pavement,  with  his  legs  lliff,  wide, 
and  tlradling;  his  ikin  is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all  parts  of 
the  body,  that  it  is  almod  impoflible  to  move  it ;  and  if 
trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is  ready  to  fall  at 
every  ftep,  unlcfs  he  be  carefully  fupported  ;  his  eyes 
ure  fo  fixed  with  the  inaiilion  of  the  mufcles,  as  give 
him  a  deadiiefs  in  his  looks  ;  he  fnorts  and  fneezcs  of- 
ten, pants  continually  with  Ihortnefs  of  breath  ;  andtiiis 
fymptom  increafcs  continually  till  he  drops  down  dead  ; 
which  generally  happens  in  a  few  days,  unlcfs  fome 
fudden  and  very  cfiFetluul  turn  can  be  given  to  the  dif- 
temper. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  the  horfe  (liould  firft  be  bled 
plentifully,  uiilefs  he  is  low  in  flefli,  old,  or  lately 
come  off  any  hard  continued  duty  ;  then  you  mull  be 
more  fparing  of  his  blood  ;  afterwards  give  the  fol- 
lowing ball : 

Take  afafetlda  half  an  ounce,  Ruffia  cador  powdered 
two  drams,  valerian   root  powdered  once  ounce  ; 
make  into  a  ball  with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 
This  ball  may  be  given  twice  a-day  at  firll ;  and  then 
once,  wafiied  down  with  adecoiStion  of  milk*toe  or  va- 
lerian fweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey  :  an  ounce  of 
afafetida   may  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  ftrong  coarfe 
linen  rag,  and  put  behind  his  grinders  to  champ  on. 

The  laxative  purges  and  emollient  glyllers  fhould  be 
given  intermediately  to  keep  the  body  open;  but  when 
the  former  balls  have  been  taken  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  following  may  be  given  once  a-day  with  the  vale- 
rian dtcoftlon. 

Take  cinnabar  of  antimony  fix  drams;  afafetida 
half  an  ounce;  arillolochia,  m)iih,  and  bay-ber- 
ries, of  each  two  drams ;  make  into  a  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber. 
This  is  the  mod  effeilual  method  of  treating  thefe 
diforders ;  but  when  they  are  iufpected  to   aiife  from 
botts  and  worms,  which  is  gem  rally  the  cafe,  mercurial 
medicines  mull  lead  the  way,  thus  : 

Take  mercuviiis  dulcis  and  philoniuai,  of  each  lialf 

an  ounce;  make  into  a  ball  with  conleives  of  rofes, 

and  give  thehotfe  immediately  :  half  the  quantity 

may  bt  repeated  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  following  infuiion  fhould  thes  be  given,  to  tlie 

quantity  of  three  or  four  horns,  three  or  four  times  a- 

■day,  till  the  fymptoms  abate;  when  the  above  nervous 

balls  may  be  continued  till  they  are  removed. 

Take  penny-roy;il  and  rue  of  each  two  large  hand- 
fuls,  camomile  llov^crs  one  handful,  afafetida  and 
callor  of  each  half  an  ounce,  ialfron  and  liquorice- 
root  fliccd  of  each  two  drams;    iuiule   in    two 
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quarts  of  boiliiig-wi'.ttr  >  pour  off  Aon  the  inr^re- ■'^P"l''« 
<iicnts  as  wanted.  i-ctliar 

If  t!ie  callor  is  omitted,  add  an  ounce  of  afafetida.     . 
The   following  ointment   may  be   rubbed    into  the 
checks,  temjL'S,  neck,  Ihoulders,  fpine  of  the  back,  ^nd 
loins,  and  wherever  there    is   the  greatell   contrailionj 
and  ftiflhefs. 

Take  nerve  and  marflimallow  ointment  of  each  four 
ounces,  oil  of  amber  two  ounces,  with  a  fuflicicnt 
quantity  of  camphoratc  fpirit  of  wine  ;  ma.ke  a  li« 
niment. 
Wh'.n  the  jaws  are  fo  locked  up  that  medicines  can- 
not be  given  by  the   mouth,  it  is  more  eligible  to  give 
thera  by  way  of  glyfttr :  for  forcing  open  the  jaws  by 
violence  often  puts  a  horfe  into  fuch  agonies,  that  the 
fymptoms  are  thereby  increafed. 

In  this  cafe  alfo  he  mull  be  fupported  by  nourifhing 
glyllers,  made  of  milk-pottage,  broths,  &c.  which  muil 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts  a-day: 
glyllers  of  this  kind  will  be  retained,  and  abforbej  into 
the  blood  ;  and  there  have  been  inllances  of  horfesthus 
fupported  for  three  v\'eeks  together,  who  mull  otherwifs 
have  perifhed. 

Mr  Gibfon  mentions  fome  extraordinary  inflances  of 
fucccfs  in  cafes  of  this  fort  by  thefe  methods,  and  re- 
peated frictions,  v\hich  are  extremely  ferviceable  in  all 
convulfive  diforders,  and  often  prevent  their  being  jaw- 
fct ;  they  lliould  be  applied  with  unwearied  diligence 
every  two  or  three  hours,  wherever  any  ftilTnefs  or  con- 
tradlions  in  the  mufcles  appear ;  for  a  horfe  in  this 
condition  never  lies  down  till  they  are  in  fome  raeafuie 
removed. 

The  ufe  of  rowels  in  thefe  cafes  is  generally  unfuc- 
cefsful,  the  i\<.u\  being  fo  tenfe  and  tight,  that  they  fel- 
dom  digefl  kindly,  and  fometiines  mortify  :  fo  that  if 
they  are  applied,  they  fliould  be  put  under  the  jaws,_and 
in  the  breall.  ^ 

The  red-hot  iron  fo  frequently  run  through  the  fore-        t! 
top  and  mane,  near  the  occipital  bone,  for  this  purpofe, 
has  often  been  found  to  have  dellroyed  the  cervical  li- 
gament. 

In  paralytic   diforders,   where   the  ufe  of  a  limb  or 
limbs  is  taken  away,  the  Internals  above  recommended 
faould  be  given,  in  order  to  warm,  invigorate,  and  at- 
tenuate the  blo'>d  ;  and  the   following  ilimulatiiig  em- 
brocation fhould  be  rubbed  Into  the  parts  affefted. 
Take  oil  of  turpentine  four  ounces,  nerve  ointment 
and  oil  of  bnys  of  each  two  ounces,  camphor  rub- 
bed fine   one  ounce,   reftificd  oil  of  amber  three 
ounces,  liiiclure  of  cantharldes  one  ounce. 
With  this  liniment  the  parts  alTefted   fhould  be  well 
bathed  for  a  confiderable  time,   to  make  it  penetrate  ; 
and  when  the  hind  parts  chie.Ty  are  lame,  the  back  and 
loins  fiiould  be  well   rubbed  with    the  fame.      To  the 
nervous  medicines  above  recommended  may  be  added 
fnake-root,  contrayerva,mullard-feed,  horfe-radifli  root, 
fleepcd  in  flrong  beer,  or  wine  where  It  can  be  afford- 
ed.    Take  the  following  for  an  example,   which  may 
be  given  to  the  qirantity  of  three  pints  a  day  alone,  or 
two  horns  full  may  be  taken  after  the  nervous  balls. 
Take  fnakeroot,  contrayerva,  and  valerian,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  muP.ard-fced  and  horfe-radilh  root 
fcraped,  of  each    two   ounces;  long  pepper  two. 
drams  :   infufe  in  three  pints  of  flrong  uine. 
4  \Vlie.T 
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trangles       >When  the  liorfe  is  recovering  from  any  of  the  above 
i  Vives.  diforders,  the  following  alterative  purge  may  be  repeat- 
»         ed  two  or  three  times,  as  it  operates  very  gently. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce,   myrrh  half  an 

ounce,  afafetida  and  gum  ammoniacum  of  each 

t«-o  drams,  faffron  one  dram  ;  make  into  a  ball 

with  any  fyrup. 

Where  a  retention  of  dung  is  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 

order,  the  great  gut  (hould  firft  be  raked  thoroughly 

with  a  fmall  hand,  after  which  plenty  of  emollient  oily 

glyllers  fliould  he  thrown  up,  and  the  opening  drink 

given,  till  tlie  bowels  are  thoroughly  emof  led  of  their 

imprifoned  dung.      Their  diet  fhould  for  fome  days  be 

opening,  and  confift;  chiefly  of  fcalded  bran,  with  flour 

of  brimllone,  fcalded  barley,  &c. 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  the  Strangles,  and  Fives. 

I.  The  Strangles  is  a  diftemper  to  which  colts  and 
young  horfes  are  very  fubjeift.  The  fymptoms  and 
progrefs  of  this  difeafe  are  as  follows  :  A  dull  heavinefs 
and  inactivity,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  a  hollow  huflcy 
cough,  occafioned  by  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed 
glandular  parts  in  the  throst  and  about  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  To  excite  a  degree  of  moilture  in  the  mouth 
that  may  allay  this  difagreeable  fenfa'.ion,  the  horfe  is 
often  picking  his  hay,  but  eats  little  or  none  ;  a  decree 
of  fymptomatic  heat  comes  on,  and  a  confequent  clam- 
minefs  and  thirll  is  perceptible.  As  the  dillemper  ad- 
vances, he  becomes  proportionally  languid  and  inatten- 
tive ;  a  fwelling  (with  fometimes  two  or  three  fmaller 
furrounding  it)  is  now  difcovered  to  have  formed  itfelf 
between  the  jaw  bones,  which  is  at  fiift  very  hard, 
exceeding  painful,  and  vifibly  incrcafing  ;  he  now  fwal- 
lows  with  difficulty,  heaves  in  the  flanks,  and  his  whole 
appearance  gives  figns  of  the  grcateft  diftrefs. 

The  firft  objeft  for  confideration  is  the  Hate  of  the 
fubjeA :   if  the  evacuations  are   regular   ( as  they   ge- 

^n«rally  are),  and  the  feverifh  fymptoms  moderate, 
let  the  fwelling  be  examined,  and  its  fuppuration 
promoted.  For  this  purpofe  (firft  clipping  away  all 
the  long  or  fuperfluous  hairs  that  cover  or  fur- 
round  the  part),  foment  with  fmall  double  flannels, 
dipt  in  a  ftropg  decoftion  of  camomile,  marlh  mal- 
lows, or  rofemary,  for  ten  minutes,  as  hot  as  can  be 
conveniently  fubmitted  to  ;  and  then  apply  a  poultice 
prepared  as  follows. 

Take  of  coarfe  bread,  barley  meal,  and  camomile  or 
elder  flowers,   each  a  handful ;  boil  over  the  fire 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  milk,  or  in  the  decoc- 
tion for  the  fomentation  ;  into  which  ftir  about  a 
third  (of  the  whole  quantity)  of  white-lily  root, 
waflied  clean  and   pounded   to  a   pafte  ;   adding 
linfeed    and  fenugreek    (in    powder)  of  each   an 
ounce  ;   flirring  in,   while   hot,  of  turpentine  two 
ounces,  and  of  lard  four,  laying  it  on  moderate- 
ly warm,  and  bandaging  firm.      To  ferve  for  two 
poultices. 
Both  the   fomentation  and   poultice   muft    be  re- 
peated ever)'    night  and    morning  till  an   opening  in 
the  fwelling   is   effefted,  which   generally  happens  in 
the  courfe  of  five  or  fix  days.     Upon  the  appearance 
of  difcharge,  the  aperture  may  be  a  little  enlarged  with 
a  billory  or   the   point  of  any  (liarp  inftrument  ade- 
quate to  the  purpofe,  though  this  will  be  unneccflary 
if  the  difcharge  is  made  freely  and  cafily  of  itfelf.     The 
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part  (hotild  then  be  dredl-d  with  the  follownng  oint- 
ment fpread  on  tow,  ftill  continuing  the  poultice  over 
it  to  promote  the  digeftion,  and  prevent  any  remain- 
ing hardnefs. 

Take   rofin  and   Burgundy  pitch  of  each  a  pound 
and  a  half,   honey  and   common  turpentine  each 
eight  ounces,  yellow  wax  four  ounces,  hog's-lard 
one  pound,  verdigris  finely  powdered  one  ounce  ; 
melt  the  ingredients  together,  but  do  not  put   in 
the   verdijris  till   removed  from  tlie   fire  ;    and  it 
fliould  be  llirrcd  in  by  degrees  till  the  whole   is 
gro-.vn  ftiff  and  cool. 
If  the  fever  and  inflammation  run  high,  and  the  fwel- 
ling be  fo  fituated  as  to  endanger  fuffocation,  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  blood  muft  be  taken  away. 

In  this  difordtr,  malhes  muft  be  the  conflant  food, 
in  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafte  :  in  each  of 
which  Mr  Taplin  direfts  to  put  of  liquorice  and  ani- 
feed  powders  half  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or  in  lieu  of  this  laft  a  quart  of  malt  ;  The 
drink,  confilling  of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 
poition  ot  Icalded  bran  or  watergrucl,  fhould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities  and  often.  The  head  muft  be  kept 
well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  greatly 
tend  to  aflTift  iu  promoting  the  neceil'ary  difcharge  : 
tho',  unlefs  circumftances  and  weather  forbid,  the  horfe 
need  not  be  confined,  but  fliould  have  the  advantage  of 
air  and  ihort  gentle  exercife.  Nor  fliould  regular  dref- 
fing,  and  the  accuftomed  courfe  of  ftable  difcipline,  be 
omitted,  but  only  ufed  in  a  lefs  degree  than  formerly 
when  in  health. 

This  diftemper  is  feldom  dangerous,  unlefs  from  ne- 
glect, ignorant  treatment,  or  cruel  ulage.  It  general- 
ly terminates  with  a  runm'ng  at  the  nofe,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  j  which  fliould  be  frequently  cleanfed  from 
the  infide  of  the  noftrils,  by  means  of  a  fponge  fuffi- 
ciently  moillened  in  warm  water,  to  prevent  its  acqui- 
ring an  adhefion  to  thofe  parts,  or  a  foidnefs  and  fetor 
that  would  (hortly  become  acrimonious. 

If  a  hardnefs  remains  after  the  fores  are  healed  up, 
they  may  be  anointed  with  the  following  mercurial 
ointment. 

Take  of  crude  mercury  or  quickfilver  one  ounce, 
Venice  turpentine  half  an  ounce  ;   rub  together  in 
a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quickfilver  are  no 
longer  vifible  ;    then  add,   by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces   of  hog's-lard,   juft   warm   and  liquefied  ; 
and  let  the  whole  be  kept  clofe  covered  for  ufe. 
When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  pur- 
ging will  be  neceflary. 
If  a  copious  and  offenfive  difcharge  from  the  noftril* 
ftiould  Continue  after  the  abfcefs  is  healed  up,  there  will 
be  rcafon  to  fufpecl  the  dilcafe  called  glandert,  treited 
of  in  a  fubfequent  fection. 

?.  The  Vives  or  Ives  differ  from  the  ftrangles  only 
in  this  ;  that  the  fwellings  of  the  kernels  feldom  gather 
or  com?  to  matter,  but  by  degrees  perfpire  off  and  dif- 
perfe  by  means  of  warm  cloathing,  anointing  with  the 
marlhmallow  ointment,  a  moderate  bleeding,  and  a 
dofe  or  two  of  phyCc.  But  fliould  the  inflammation 
continue  notwithftanding  thcfe  means,  a  fuppuration 
muft  be  promoted  by  the  methods  rccommcridcd  in  the 
ftrangles 

When  thefe  fwellings  appear  in  an  old  or  full-aged 

horfe,  they  are  figns  of  great  malignity,  and  often  of 
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Pifeafes  of  an  inward  decay,  as  well  as  forerunners  of  the  glan- 
thedyes     j^^g^ 

Sr.CT.  XV.     OftheDifeafesoftheEyss. 

1.  TwEcafesthat  mod  frequentlyoccur.requirlnpr me- 
dical aivl,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  gcner:illy  llie  cfTcfts 
eiiher  of  col<',  or  of  bla  vs,  bites,  or  other  external  inju- 
ries In  tl.ofe  proceeding  immediately  from  cold,  there  .s 
percv-'ved  m  inflammation  upon  the  globe  of  tlic  eye, 
and  internal  furronndin^  parts,  as  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, &c.  IntleaJ  of  its  former  tranfparen  jy,  the  e)e  has 
a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer  covering,  and 
is  conftantly  difcharging  an  acrid  fernm,  which  in  a 
ftort  time  almoll  excoriates  the  parts  in  its  p.ifFa  'C 
The  horfe  drops  liis  ears,  becomts  dull  3nd  {Ingirifh, 
is  frequently  ihaking  his  head  as  if  to  (hake  off  the 
ears,  and  in  every  aftion  difcovers  pain  and  difq'.iietnde. 
In  this  cafe,  after  bleedin?,  the  treatment  prcfcribed  in 
the  SeiSlion  of  Colds  mull  be  adopted  and  perfevered  in; 
and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the  iiritation  occallon- 
ed  by  the  fcaldinir  fcrum,  let  the  eyes  and  furrounding 
parts  be  gently  waflied  twice  or  thrice  eveiT  day  with 
a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the  following  fclu- 
tion  : 

Sugar    of    lead    one    dram,     white     vitriol     two 
fcrnples,  fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  cam- 
phorated fpirlts'ine  ounce  or  two  table  fpoonfuls. 
If  the  inflammation  fnould  not  feem  likely  lo  abate, 
but  to  wear  a  threatening  appearance,    the   following 
diuretic  medicine  muft  be  adminiftered. 

Castile  foap  twelve  ounces,  yellow  rofin  and  nitre 
(in  powder)  each  eight  ounces,  pow'Vred  cam- 
phire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  juniper  fix  dram.s  ; 
mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or  ho- 
ney. The  mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  12  balls, 
rolled  up  in  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  ufing  alfo 
gentle  vrork  or  modtrrate  exercile. 

2.  The  effedls  ariT-ng  from  blows  or  bites  form  diffe- 
rent appearances,  accoraiiig  to  the  feverity  of  the  injury 
furtained.  Should  inflammation  and  fwtllinp-  proceed 
from  either  caufe,  bleeding  will  be  necefiary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fvmptoms  appear  to  abate  ;  and  let  the  parts  be  plen- 
tifully embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  following 
preparation  of  Goulard's  cerate. 

Extract    of  Saturn  three  drams ;     camphorated 

fplrils  one  ounce  ;   river  or  pond  water  one  pint. 

The  extraft  to  be  firfl  mixed  with  the  fpirits,  and 

then  the  water  to  be  added. 

If  a  large  fweUing,   laceration,  or  wound,   attends; 

after  walhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  po<iltice  of 

bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftened  with  a 

fmall  portion  of  hog's  lard  or  olive  oil.      In  cafes  v,f  lefs 

dan/er,  or  in  reu\ote  fituations   where  medicines  are 

not  eafily  procured,   the  following  may  be  ufed  as  a 

fubflitute. 

Best  white-wine  vinegar  half  a  pint,   fpring  water 
a  quarter  of  a  pint,  and  beft  brandy  a  wine  glafs 
or  half  a  gill. 
.  3.  As  to  the  gutta  fereoa,  cataraft,  film,  &c.  thefe 
are  cafes  In  which  relief  is  very  feldom  obtained. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  a  partial  or  univcrfal  lofs  of  fight, 
where  no  palpable  defedt  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye, 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlaiged  or  con- 
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trafted.  The  appearances  of  this  blemlfh  are  various,  Difeafes  o 
as  well  as  tlia  caufes  and  effei^s,  fome  of  its  fubjjcls  /"'  ^>'''' 
being  totalb'  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  dillin-  ' 

guifh  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  figns  are  a 
blacknefs  cf  the  pupil,  in  alteration  of  the  fize  of  the 
eye,  and  its  not  contrafting  or  dilating  upon  a  fud- 
den  expofure  to  any  degree  of  light  In  order  to  the 
cure,  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  ap- 
ply fuch  remedies  as  that  may  indicate  :  thouj;h  in 
truth  it  is  a  diforder  in  wliich,  from  whatever  caufe  ori- 
ginating, no  great  expeftatiun  can  be  formed  from 
medicine  either  internally  or  externally  ;  more  particu- 
larly from  the  former,  the  feat  of  difeafe  being  fo 
far  oat  of  the  reach  of  medicinal  adion.  If  the  deftdl 
fliju'd  be  o.ving  to  a  contra'.tion  of  or  compreflioii  up- 
on the  optic  nerve,  very  little  can  be  done  with  any  ex- 
pei'^ation  of  fuccefs  ;  and  much  lels  if  it  arlfes  from  a 
palfy  of  that  or  any  neighbouring  part. 

A  cataradt  is  adcfeft  in  the  crydalline  humour  of  the 
eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  the  admifiion  of 
thofe  rays  upon  the  retina  that  conlUtute  vilion.  The 
diforder  called  moon  eyes,  are  only  ratarafts  forming. 
Thefe  generally  make  their  appearance  when  a  horfe 
is  turned  five  comin'.j  fix  :  at  which  time  one  eye  be- 
comes clouded,  the  eye-lids  bein;.^  f-.  elled,and  very  often 
Taut  up  ;  and  a  thin  water  generaiiy  runs  from  the  dif- 
eafed  eye  down  the  cheek,  fo  (harp  as  fomeciir.es  to 
excoriate  the  flclu  ;  the  veins-  of  the  temple,  under 
the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  are  lurgid  and  full;  though 
foTUetlmes  It  happens  that  the  eye  runs  but  little. 
Tl'is  diforder  comes  and  goes  till  the  calaraft  n  ripe  ; 
then  all  pain  and  running  difappevs,  and  the  horfe  be- 
comes totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in  about  two 
years.  During  this  time  fome  horfes  have  more  fre- 
quent returns  than  others  ;  which  continue  in  fome  a 
week  or  more,  in  othets  three  or  four;  returning 
once  in  two  or  three  i.^viths,  and  they  are  feldom  fo 
long  as  five  without  a  relapfe.  There  is  another  kind 
of  moon-blinJnefs  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner  of  cata- 
rafts,  where  no  humour  or  weeping  attends.  The  eye 
is  never  fiiut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  will  now  and  then 
look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the  horfe  fees 
nothing  dllllndtly:  when  the  eyes  appear  funk  and  pe- 
rldilng,  the  caiarafts  are  longer  of  coming  to  maturity; 
and  it  is  not  unufual  in  this  cafe  for  one  eye  to  efcape. 
Thefe  cafes  generally  end  in  bllndnefs  of  one  if  not 
of  both  eyes.  The  moft  promifing  figns  of  recovery  are 
when  the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and  their  conti- 
nuance grows  fhorter,  and  that  they  leave  the  cornea 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  the  globe  plump  and  full. 

In  all  bicmilhes  or  defefts,  where  a  thickening  of 
forae  one  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours  of  the 
eye,  has  formed  an  appearance  of  cataraift  or  film,  it 
has  been  an  eftablifhcd  cuftom  among  moll  farriers  to 
beftow  a  plentiful  application  of  corrofive  powders,  un- 
guents, and  folutlons,  for  the  purpofes  of  obliteration  ; 
without  reflefting  {asMrTaplin  obferves)  upon  the 
abfurdlty  of  endeavouring  to  deltroy  by  corrofion,  what 
is  abfolutely  fepaiated  from  the  furface  by  a  variety  of 
membranous  coverings,  according  to  the  diftinft  feat 
of  difeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impoffible  to  bring  the  in- 
tended remedy  into  contaft,  without  firll  dcllroying 
the  intervening  or  fuiTounding  parts  by  which  the  in- 
ner de'licate  (Irufture  is  fo  numeroufly  guarded.  But 
in  all  diforders  of  this  fort,  whether  moon- eyes  or  con- 
firmed 
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GUntlerj.  firmed  catarafts  with  a  weeping,  general  evacuations 
•— ^~— '  with  internal  alteratives  can  only  take  place.  Indeed 
K  the  attempts  to  cure  cataraAs  have  hitherto  generally 

,  produced  only  a  palliation  of  the  fymptoms,  and  fooic- 

times  have  proved  entirely  deftruCtive.  Yet  early  care, 
it  is  faid,  has  in  feme  inllances  proved  fuccefsful.  To 
this  end  rowelling  is  prefcribcd,  with  bleeding  at  pro- 
per intervals,  except  where  the  eyes  appear  funk  and 
penfhing.  It  is  alfo  directed,  during  the  violence  of 
the  lymptoms,  to  obferve  a  cooling  treatment  ;  giving 
the  horle  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  mixed  into  a 
ball  with  honey  ;  and  bathing  the  parts  above  the  eye 
with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rofe-leaves  are  irifu- 
fed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar  of 
lead  may  be  added.  The  fwelling  on  the  lid  may  af- 
terwards be  bathed  with  a  fponge  dipt  in  equal  parts  of 
lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together;  and  the  fol- 
lowing cooling  phyfic  Ihould  be  given  every  fourth  day, 
till  I  he  eye  becomes  clear. 

L.ENITIVE  electuary  and  cream  of  tartar  of  each  four 
ounces,Glauber'i  (alts  three  ounces,  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn two  ounces. 
When  the  weeping  is  by  tliefe  means  removed,  the  al- 
terative  powders    (fee  the  Section  Of  Merative  Me- 
K  duim:)  (houlJ  be  given  every  day,  till  two  or  three 

Bl  pounds  are  taken,  and  alter  an  interval  of  three  months 

the  fame  courfe  (hould  be  repeated.  This  method,  it 
is  aflirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with  good  fuccefs, 
where  the  eyes  have  been  full  and  no  «ay  perilhed. 

4.  The  haws  is  a  fwelling  and  fponginefs  that  grows 
in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  lo  large  (ometimes  as  to 
cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  operation  here  is  eafily 
performed  by  cutting  part  of  it  a^-ay ;  but  the  farriers 
are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much  :  the  wound  may  be 
dreffed  with  honey  of  rofcs ;  and  if  a  fungus  or  fpongy 
ilelh  arifcs,  it  (hould  be  Iprinkled  with  burnt  alum,  or 
touched  blue  with  vitriol. 

Sect.  XVI.     Of  the  Glanders. 

M.  DE  LA  Fosse  has  diilinguilhcd  fcven  diffeient 
kinds  of  glanders,  four  of  which  are  incurable. 

The  firll  proceeds  from  ulcerated  lungs,  the  purulent 
"  matter  of  which  comes  up  the  trachea,  and  is  dif- 
chargcd  through  the  nollrils,  like  a  whitilli  liquor, 
fomctimes  appearing  in  the  lumps  and  grumes  :  in  this 
difoider,  tli'^ugh  the  matter  is  dilcharged  from  the  no- 
llrils, yet  the  malady  is  folely  in  the  lungs. 

Tlie  fecond  is  a  walling  humour,  which  ufually  feizes 
horfes  at  the  decline  of  a  tlileafc,  caufcd  by  too  hard 
labour  ;  this  defluxion  alfo  proceeds  from  the  lungs. 

The  third  is  a  malii;nanl  difchaigc,  which  attends 
the  tlrangles  fometimes,  and  falls  upon  the  lungs,  which 
runs  off  by  the  nollrils. 

The  fouitli  is,  when  an  acrimonious  humour  in  the 
farcy  feizes  theft  parts,  where  it  foon  makes  terrible 
havock. 

The  fifth  kind  we  Ihall  defcribe  by  and  by,  as  arifing 
from  taking  cold. 

The  lixth  kind  is  a  difcharge  from  the  ftrangles, 
which  fometimes  vents  itfelf  at  the  nollrils. 

In  the  fcventh  fort,  which  he  calls  the  real  glanders, 
the  difcharge  is  either  white,  yellow,  or  gnenilh,  fjnie- 
limes  Itrraked  or  tinged  with  blood  :  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  of  long  (landing,  and  the  bonts  are  fouled,  the 
matter  luras  biackilh,  and  bcconict  very  fetid  ;   and  li 
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ended  with  a  fwelling  of  the  kernels  or  glands   f''-"'  -«"• 
under  the  jaws  ;  in  every  other  rcfped  the  horfe  is  ge-  "~^     ™' 
nerally  healthy  and  found,  till  the  didempcr  has  been 
of  fome  continuance. 

It  is  always  a  bad  fign  when  the  matter  (licks  to  the 
infide  of  the  nollrils  like  glue  or  (lilf  pa(le  ;  when  the 
inlide  of  the  nofc  is  raw,  and  looks  of  a  livid  or  lead 
colour  ;  when  the  matter  becomes  bloody,  and  (links  ; 
and  when  it  looks  of  an  a(h-colour.  But  when  only  a 
limpid  fluid  is  tirft  difcharged,  and  afterwards  a  whitifti 
matter,  the  gland  under  the  jaw  not  incicaf.ng,  and 
the  difordcr  of  no  long  continuance,  we  may  expert  a 
fpeedy  cure  ;  for  in  this  cafe,  which  arifes  from  taking 
cold  after  a  horfe  has  been  overheated,  the  pituitary 
membiane  is  but  (lightly  inflamed,  the  lymph  in  the 
fmall  vclTels  condenfed,  and  the  glands  overloaded,  but 
not  yet  ulcerated. 

Our  author  affirms  this  difeafe  to  be  altogether  lo- 
cal; and  that  the  true  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  partition  along  the  inlide  of  the 
nofe,-the  maxillary  (inufes  or  cavities  of  the  chtek- 
b<mes  on  each  Gde  the  nofe,  and  the  frontal  finufes  or 
cavities  above  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  :  that  the  vifcera, 
as  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  glandercd  horfes,  are  in  general 
exceeding  found  ;  and  conlcqueiitly  that  the  (cat  of 
tills  diforder  is  not  in  thole  parts,  as  has  been  alTcrted 
by  moll  authors.  But  on  nicely  examining  by  dif- 
fectioii  the  heads  of  fuch  horfes,  he  found  the  cavities 
above  mentioned  more  or  l^-fs  (illcd  with  a  vil'cuua 
(limy  matter;  and  the  membrane  which  lines  both 
them  and  the  nollrils  inflamed,  thickened,  and  cor- 
roded with  fordid  ulcers,  which  in  fome  cafes  had  eat 
into  the  bones. 

It  is  a  curious  remark  of  our  author,  that  the  fub- 
lingual  glands,  or  the  kernels  fiiuated  under  the  jaw- 
bone, which  are  always  fwelled  in  this  diilcmper,  do 
not  difcharge  their  lymph  into  the  mouth,  as  in  man, 
but  into  the  nollrils  ;  and  that  he  conllantlv  found  their 
obllruclion  agreed  with  the  difcharge:  if  one  ^land 
only  was  afFcdled,  then  the  horfe  difcharged  from  one 
noftril  only  ;  but  i(  both  were,  then  the  difcharge  was 
from  both. 

The  feat  of  this  diforder  thus  difcovered,  the  mode 
of  cure  he  had  recourfe  to  was  by  trepanning  thefe 
cavities,  and  taking  out  a  piece  of  bone,  by  which 
means  the  parts  alfcAed  may  be  walhed  with  a  proper 
injection,  and  in  fine  the  ulcers  deterged,  healed,  and 
dried  up;  and  his  fuccefs,  by  his  o*n  account,  was 
very  great. 

But  as,  from  the  obfervations  fince  made  by  this  gen- 
tleman, there  aie  difFcienc  fpecies  of  the  glan.lcrs ;  fo 
the  cure  of  the  milder  kinds  may  firll  be  attempted  by 
inj.'Ctions  and  fumigations.  "  Thus,  after  taking  cold, 
fliould  a  horfe  for  15  or  20  days  difcharge  a  lin:ipid  fluid 
or  whitilV.  matter  from  one  or  both  nollrils,  the  glands 
under  the  jaw  rather  growing  harder  than  diminiiTiiiig, 
we  may  expciil  it  will  degenerate  into  a  true  glanders. 
To  prevent  which,  after  hrll  bleeding,  and  treating 
him  as  we  have  dire£led  for  a  cold,  let  an  emollient  in- 
jeclion,  prepared  with  a  decodion  of  lintfeed,  marlii- 
mallows,  elder,  camomile  flowers,  and  honey  of  roles, 
or  filch  like,  be  thrown  up  as  far  as  polEble  witli  a 
(Irong  fyringe,  and  repeated  three  times  a-day  :  (l-.ould 
the  running  not  lelfen  or  be  removed  in  a  fortnight  by 
the  «fe  of  tliis  iiijeftion,  a  rellriagcnt  one  may  now  be 
R  z  pre- 
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prepared  with  tindure  of  rofes,  lime-water,  &c.  and 
the  noilrils  fumigated  with  the  powders  of  frankincenfe, 
maftitU,  amber,  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron  heated 
f(r  that  piirpofe  ;  the  fume  of  wliich  may  ealily  be  con- 
veyed through  a  tube  into  the  noflrils."  Such  is  the 
method  recommended  by  Bartlet,  which  he  fays  has 
been  found  fnccefsful  when  ufed  in  time.  But  a  more 
particular  courfe  of  procedure  will  be  afterwards  de- 
fcribed,  that  the  reader  may  have  the  fullelt  informa- 
tion concerning  this  mcll  difficult  difeafe. 

When  the  diforder  is  inveterate,  recourfe  muft  be 
had  to  the  operation  above'  dcfcribed,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  M.  la  FolTc. 

The  prelenfions  of  that  gentleman,  however,  have 
been  lately  expofed  with  fecming  jullice  by  Mr  Tap- 
Ln  ;  and  the  following  circumftances  quoted  from  the 
French  fairier's  work  feem  futTicient  of  themfelv^s  to 
throw  iiifpicion  upon  the  whole.  We  are  told  of  three 
horfts  he  trepanned,  each  in  two  places:  the  internal 
parts  were  eonflantly  lyringcd,  and  they  were  perfett- 
ly  recovered  ;  "  tlie  woimd  and  perforation  filling  up 
in  26  days,  the  hcrfes  fuiTering  no  inconvenience  from 
the  operation,  though  after  this  experiment  they  were 
PUT  TO  DEATH."  We  are  at  lail  confidently  affured, 
that  fuch  operations  being  performed,  "  after  opening 
the  cavities,  Ihould  it  by  probing  be  difcovered  that 
the  bones  are  carious  (or,  in  other  words,  rotten),  the 
beft  way  then  will  be  to  difpatch  the  horfe,  to  fave  un- 
neceflary  trouble  and  expence."  Which  Mr  Taplin 
interprets  in  plain  Englifli  thus  :  "  Deprive  the  horfe 
of  half  his  head,  in  compliment  to  the  pecuniary  feel- 
ings of  the  farrier  ;  and  if  you  find  the  remaining  half 
will  not  anfwtr  the  purpofe  of  the  whole,  cut  his 
throat,  or  (hoot  him  through  the  head,  to  lave  the 
operator's  credit." 

Mr  Taplin  alfo  condemns  the  diftindllon  of  the  dif- 
order into  different  fpecies  ;  and  the  various  fymptoms 
that  appear,  he  coniiders  as  only  marking  different  lla- 
ges  of  the  fame  difeafe.  The  faft  according  to  him 
appears  to  be,  "  that  any  corrofive  matter  difchaiged 
from  the  noftrils,  and  fullered  to  continue  for  a  length 
of  time,  fo  as  to  conftitute  idcerations  and  corrode  the 
bones,  will  inevitably  degenerate  into  and  conftitute 
the  difeafe  generally  underftood  by  the  appellation  of 
glanders  ;  every  ftagnant,  acrimonious,  or  putrid  mat- 
ter, ispod'effed  flf  this  property,  and  more  particularly 
ivhen  lodged  (or  by  finufcs  confined)  upon  any  parti- 
cular part.  Diveftcd  of  profcfTional  trick,  chicanery, 
and  deception,  this  is  the  incontrovertible  explanation, 
whether  proceeding  from  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
or  the  inveterate  glandular  difcharges  from  the  head 
(where  the  cafe  is  of  long  Handing,  and  the  bone  ca- 
rious) they  are  equally  incurable."  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, prevention,  rather  than  cure,  being  the  rational 
objedt  of  attention,  it  remains  only  to  point  out  fuch 
methods  as  feem  likely  to  obv-ate  the  diforder  upon  th.e 
flighted  appearance  of  its  approach,  or  upon  the  at- 
tack of  any  other  difeafe  that  may  be  likely  to  termi- 
nate in  it. 

Where  the  lungs,  then,  are  the  feat  of  difeafe,  as  in 
the  flrft  attack  of  cyughs,  &c.  no  better  treatment 
can  be  purfued  than  that  laid  down  under  the  Sections 
of  Colds  and  Coughs.  But  where  a  fvvelling  (hows  that 
matter  is  forming  under  the  ears,  jaws,  or  about  the 
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root  of  the  tongue,  let  every  poffible  method  be  taken    Gl.uic!e;», 
to  produce   a   fuppuration    and   difcharge  of  matter  ;  ~~~/— *" 
for,  in  mod  cafes,  an  external  evacuation  becomes  the 
crilis,  and  is  greatly  prefciable  to   the  chance  of  mif- 
chicfs  that  may  be  produced  by  the  morbid  matter  be- 
ing abforbed  into  the  fyitem. 

Should  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  or  a  great 
degree  of  inflammatory  heat,  attend,  draw  blood  from 
a  remote  vein  in  moderate  quantity,  to  mitigate  cither 
of  thofc  fymptoms ;  and  when  the  Iwellings  about  the 
parts  have  acquired  an  evident  prominence,  foment 
them  twice  a  day,  for  two  or  three  days,  with  flannels 
dipped  in  the  following  oecoclion  : 

Camomile,  wormwood,  marfhmallows,  and  elder 
flowers,  of  each  a  large  handful,  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
{trained  off.  Let  the  liquor  be  ufcd  hot,  and  ap- 
ply the  herbs  warm  by  way  of  poultice  to  the 
parts. 
In  two  or  three  days  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
whether  a  fuppuration  is  likely  to  take  place.  If  lo, 
the  tumors  will  increafe  in  fize,  and  feel  loft  and  yield- 
ing in  the  middle  when  prefled  ;  in  which  cafe  ap])ly 
the  poultice,  and  proceed  as  directed  above  for  the 
Strangles.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fwellings  continue 
hard  and  immoveable,  a  running  coming  on  at  the 
nofe  ;  obferve  whether  the  matter  is  of  a  white  colour 
and  without  fmell ;  or  is  of  different  tinges,  and  ilreak- 
ed  with  blood.  The  former  is  a  favourable  fign  ;  and 
in  that  cafe  the  treatment  may  be  as  directed  under 
the  Scftions  of  Cold  and  Cough.  But  if  the  matter 
(hould  prove  of  the  latter  defcription,  every  precaution 
ought  to  be  inllantly  ufed,  to  prevent  in  its  infancy 
what  would  foon  become  a  cafe  of  much  trouble.  In 
the  fiift  place,  therefore,  in  order  to  foften  the  vifcid 
matter  in  the  pafQiges,  and  relax  the  inflammatory 
ftridture  of  the  glands,  prepare  a  vapour  bath  of  rofe- 
mary,  lavender  ilowcrs,  fouthernwood  and  marjoram 
(each  a  handful),  boiled  in  two  or  three  quarts  of 
water.  Put  this  into  a  pail,  and  let  the  horfe's  head 
be  fixed  over  it  as  near  as  can  be  borne,  and  fo  long 
as  the  fumes  palling  up  the  noflrils  can  be  fuppoftd 
to  take  eficift  as  an  internal  fomentation.  This  ope- 
ration fhould  be  repeated  twice  eveiy  day  ;  and  much 
of  the  treatment  recommended  under  coughs  and 
ftrangles  with  glandular  difcharges  from  the  noftrils, 
will  at  the  fame  time  appear  proper  to  be  obfcrved,  as 
being  applicable  to  many  of  the  prefent  fymptoms. 
Let  it  be  paiticularly  icmembeted,  that,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  management,  the  head  of  the  horfe  ;» 
to  be  kept  as  warm  as  polTible,  and  in  proportion 
much  more  fo  than  the  body,  either  in  a  double  ker- 
fey  hood,  or  a  (ingle  external,  and  a  flannel  one  un- 
derneath ;  as  notli;ng  can  contribute  more  to  a  folu- 
tion  of  die  humours  and  promotion  of  their  difcharge, 
than  a  critical  relaxation  of  the  pores,  particularly  up- 
on the  very  feat  of  difeafe. 

In  cafe  the  difcharge  fhould,  continue  to  increafe  1% 
quantity  and  virulence,  becoming  itill  more  difcolour- 
ed,  and  its  fmell  very  offenfive  ;  beCdes  continuing  the 
fumigation,  let  half  a  gill  of  the  following  injection 
(milk  warm)  be  thrown  up  either  noflril  (or  both  if 
tiie  matter  fhould  be  fo  difcharged)  with  a  ilrong  for- 
cible fyringe,  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

LaNSEEB; 
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LiNsrEB,  an  ounce  ;  camomile  and  cider  flowers, 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  water,  three  pints.  Boil  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  then  ftrain  off,  and  add  to  the 
liquor  four  ounces  of  me/  A^gypllacum,  xnixing  well 
together  at  each  time  of  ufing. 

If  the  matter  f^ouid  notvvithftanding  grow  fo  malig- 
nant as  to  threaten.!  cor  rcfion  and  rotten  nefsof  the  bones; 
belides  ^  diligent  ufe  of  both  fumigation  and  injeftion, 
a  courfe  of  mercui  ial  undlion  mull  be  immediately  enter- 
ed upon.  Mr  Taplin  directs  to  "  Let  two,  or  at  moll 
three  drams  of  the  llroncf  mercurial  ointment  (pre- 
pared as  direifted  under  S.i-nn^/ej)  be  very  well  rubbed 
into  the  glandular  tumors,  under  the  throat  or  ears, 
every  night  for  a  fortnivrht  ;  tirll  taking  away  with 
the  fciflars  all  fuperfluous  or  long  hairs,  that  the  mer- 
curial particles  may  be  with  more  certainty  abforbed 
by  the  velTels,  and  taken  into  the  circulation.  If  the 
pwuer  of  a  horfc  labouring  under  this  difficulty  wilhes, 
like  a  drowning  man,  to  avail  himfelf  of  another  twig, 
he  may  call  in  the  aid  of  mercurial  phyfic,  or  altera- 
tive medicines." 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  fubjt£l :  As  long  as  the  at- 
tack continues  in  its  early  and  fimple  Hate,  let  unre- 
mitting attention  be  paid  to  tlie  treatment  recommend- 
ed under  the  different  heads  of  thofe  fymptoms  that 
are  then  moll  predominant  :  but  Ihould  that  treat- 
ment, after  a  fair  trial,  prove  infufficient  to  refift  the 
progrefs  of  the  difeafc,  the  glands  under  the  jaw-bone 
"  continuing  during  the  whole  courfe  inflexible,  the 
matter  firfl:  tinged  with  blood,  tlien  becoming  deep  in 
colour  and  mod  ofienfive  in  fmell,  the  carcafe  ema- 
ciated, and  the  whole  frame  finking  under  univerfal  de- 
preffion,  the  firil  lofs  (fays  Mr  Taplin)  will  be  ulti- 
mately bed,  in  a  refignation  of  his  hide  to  the  collar- 
maker,  and  his  remains  to  the  hounds.  As  to  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  fo  plaufibly  held  forth  with 
all  its  fpecious  advantages,  I  (hall  openly  and  fairly 
enter  my  proteft:  againil  it.  For  what  does  the  whole 
amount  to  more  than  tliis  ? — If  the  hoife  (hould  abfo- 
lutely  recover,  and  (what  is  (Idl  moie  unlikely)  become 
adequate  to  the  very  purpofcs  he  was  deftined  to  before 
the  attack  ;  when  the  long  illnefs,  fupport,  attend- 
ance, and  farrier's  bill,  arc  balanced  againft  his  va- 
lue, he  muft  be  a  mod  excellent  horfe,  and  very  much 
above  the  line  of  mediocrity,  to  have  the  credit-account 
in  his  favour.  In  facl,  the  moll  probable  conjecture 
is,  his  inevitable  diflblution  :  but  (liould  he  miraeu- 
loufly  efcape  from  both  the  diilemper  and  operator, 
ranking  under  the  denomination  of  a  cured  horfe,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  then  qualified  to  linger  out  a  wretch- 
ed exiilence  in  fome  park  or  pafture,  but  never  enabled 
to  encounter  labour  or  fatigue." 

Sect.  XVII.  Of  the  Colic  or  Gripes,  and  Pains  in 
the  Bowels,  from  fudden  Accidents. 

There  feems  to  he  no  diilemper  fo  little  underftood 
by  the  common  farrier  as  the  colic  or  gripes  in  hor- 
fes,  one  general  remedy  or  method  ferving  them  in  all 
cafes:  but  as  this  diforder  may  be  produced  by  very 
dificrent  caufes,  the  method  of  cure  muft  alfo  vary  ; 
clhtrwife  the  intended  remedy,  injudicioufly  applied, 
will  not  only  aggravate  the  complaint,  but  make  it  fa- 
t.'l.  We  flail  divide  this  difoider  into  three  different 
fpecies  :  the  flatulent  or  windy,  the  bilious  or  inflara- 
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matory,  and  the  dry  gripes  ;  each  of  which  we  fhall  di-    Colic  or 
llinguifli  by  their  different  fymptoms,  and  then  point  ^"V<^^'  ^C; 
out  the  proper  remedies.  """^ 

1.  The  flatulent  or  windy  colic  may  in  general  be 
readily  dillinguilhcd  by  the  rumbling  of  the  confined 
air  thiough  the  inteftines  :  The  horfe  is  often  l)ing 
down,  and  as  fuddenly  rifing  again  with  a  fpring  ;  be 
flrikts  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet,  ftamps  with  his 
fore-feet,  and  rtfufes  his  meat ;  when  the  gripes  arc 
violent,  he  will  have  convulfive  twitches,  his  eyes  be 
turned  up  and  his  limbs  flretchtd  out  as  if  dying,  his 
ears  and  feet  being  alternately  very  hot  ^nd  cold;  he 
falls  into  profufe  fweats,  and  then  into  cold  damps ; 
drives  often  to  ilale,  and  turrs  his  head  frequently  to 
his  flanks  ;  he  then  falls  down,  rolls  about,  and  often 
turns  on  his  back  ;  this  laft  fymptom  proceeds  from  a 
ftoppagc  of  urine,  that  almoil  al.vays  aitcndi  this  fort 
of  colic,  which  may  be  increafed  by  a  load  of  dung 
prefling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Thcfe  are  the  general  fymptoms  of  colic  and  gripes 
from  wind,  drinking  cold  water  when  hot,  and  when 
the  perfpirable  matter  is  retained,  or  thrown  on  the 
bowels  by  catching  cold  ;  in  all  which  cafes  they  are 
violently  dittcnded.  Cribbing  horfcs  are  more  parti- 
cularly fubjedl  to  this  complaint,  by  rcafon  they  are 
conilantly  lucking  in  great  quantities  of  air. 

The  firfl.  intention  is  to  empty  the  ftrait  gut  with  a 
fmall  hand  dipped  in  oil,  which  frequently  makes  way 
for  the  confined  wind  to  difchargeitfelf ;  and  by  eafing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  luppreflion  of  urine  is  ta- 
ken off,  and  the  horfe  Hales  and  gets  cafe. 

The  following  ball  and  glyller  feldom  fail  of  giving 
relief  in  thefe  cafes. 

Take  Strafburgh  or  Venice  turpentine,  and  juniper- 
berries  pounded,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  faltpru- 
ntlla  or  faltpetre,  an  ounce  ;   oil  of  juniper,  one 
dram  ;  fait  oi  tartar,  two  drams  :  Make  into  a  ball 
with  any  fyrup;  it  may  be  given  whole,  and  walli- 
ed  down  with  a  decottion  of  juniper-berries,  or  a 
horn  or  two  of  ale. 
If  the  horfe  dcjes  not  break  wind,  or  ilale  plenti- 
fully, he  will  find   no  relief :   therefore  in  an  hour  or 
two  give  him  another  ball,  and  add  to  it  a  dram  of 
fait  of  amber  ;  which  may  be  repeated  a  third  time,  if 
found   ntceffary.     During  tiie   (it   ihe   horfe  may  be 
walked  and  trotted   gently  ;  but   (hould  by  no  means 
be  harafled  beyondhis  ability,  or  dragged  about  till  he 
is  jaded. 

The  following  glyfter  may  be  given,  between  the  ■ 
balls,  or  alone,  and  repeated  occafionally. 

Take   camorrile  flowers  two   handfuls;  anife,  co- 
riander, and  fennel  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce;  long 
pepper  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  in  three  quarts  of  wa- 
ter to  two  ;  and  add  Dafty's  elixir,   or  gin,  half 
a  pint  ;   oil  of  amber  half  an  ounce,  and  oil  of  ca- 
momile eight  ounces. 
The  ligns  of  a  horfe's  recovery,  are  his  lying  quiet, 
without   (farting  or  tumbling,  and   his  gathering  up 
his  legs,  and  ceafing  to  la(h  out ;  and  if, he  continues 
an  hour  in  this   quiet  pollute,  you  may  conclude  all 
danger  over. 

2.  The  next  fpecies  of  colic  is  the  bilious  or  in- 
flammatory. This,  befid..'3  moil  of  the  preceding 
fymptoms,  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great  heat,  pant- 
ing, and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  :   the  horfe  alfo  ger*- 

rally; 
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Of     rally  throws  out  a  little  loofe  dung,  with  a  hot  fcald- 
'        ing  water  ;  which,  when  it  appears  bldckifli,  or  of  a 
"""  rcddifh  colour,  and  fetid  fmeU,  denotes  an  approach- 
ing mortification. 

In  this  cafe  the  horfe  fliould  immediately  be  bled  to 
the  quantity  of  three  quarts;  and  it  flioulj  be  repeat- 
ed, if  the  fymptoms  do  not  abate  in  a  few  hours.  The 
emollient  glyftf  r,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  diffolved  in 
it,  Ihoulil  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day,  to  cool  the  in- 
flamed bowels;  plenty  of  gum-arabic  waior  fhould  be 
taken  ;  and  a  pint  of  the  following  drink  given  every 
two  or  thiee  hours  till  feveral  loofe  llools  are  procured, 
and  then  it  (liould  be  given  only  night  and  morning  till 
the  diforder  is  removed. 

Take   fenna    three  ounces,   fait  of  tartar   half  an 
ounce ;    infufe   in   a    quart   of  boiling    water  an 
hour  or  two  ;   then  llrain  off,  and  add  two  oun- 
ces  of  lenitive  eleCluary,  and  four  of  Glauber's 
falts. 
If  this  diforder  is  not  removed  by  thefe  means,  but 
the  inflammation  and  fever  increafe,  attended   with  a 
difcharge  of  the  fltfh-coloured  water  above  defcribed, 
the  event  will  moil   probably  be  fatal ;  and   the  chief 
thing  to  be  depended  on  now,  mull  be  a  llrong  decoc- 
tion of  Jeluit's  bark,   given  to  the  quantity  of  a   pint 
every  three  hours,   with  a  gill  of  red  port- wine. 

A  quart  of  the  fame  may  be  ufed  for  a  glyfter,  with 
two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  diflolved  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  an  ounce  of  diafcordium,  and  a  pint 
of  red  wine,  and  given  twice  a-day:  if  the  hoife  reco- 
vers, give  two  or  three  mild  rhubarb  purges. 

3.  The  di-y  gripes,  or  colic  which  arifes  often  from 
collivenefs,  is  difcovered  by  the  horfe's  frequent  and 
Iruitlefs  motion  to  dung,  the  blacknefs  and  hardncfs 
of  the  dung,  the  frequent  and  quick  motion  of  his 
tail,  the  high  colour  of  his  urine,  and  his  great  rell- 
leflhefs  and  uncafmefs. 

In  this  cafe  the  ftrait  gut  lliould  be  examined  and 
emptied  with  a  fmall  liand  oiled  properly  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  the  emollient  oily  glyller  (p.  116.  col.  2.  par  3.) 
fhould  be  thrown  up  twice  a  day  ;  and  the  above  pur- 
gin;;'  drink  given,  till  the  bowels  are  unloaded,  and 
the  fymptoms  removed. 

The  diet  for  a  hoiie  in  the  gripes  fltould  be  fcalded 
bran,  warm  water -gruel,  or  white  water,  made  by  dif- 
folving  four  ounces  of  gum-arabic  it.  a  quart  of  water, 
and  mixing  it  with  his  other  water. 

4.  From  this  hiflory  and  divilion  of  gripes  and  co- 
lics, wi'h  their  differtnt  treatment,  it  appears  how  ab- 
folutely  necelTary  it  is  they  fliould  be  well  underllood, 
in  order  to  be  managed  fl<ilfui!y  :  it  is  plain,  too,  that 
violent  hot  medicir.es  fliould  in  every  fpfcies  of  this 
diforder  be  guarded  againll,  and  given  with  great 
raution  and  difeietion,  even  in  the  firft:  kind  of  flatu- 
lent colic,  where  indeed  they  can  only  be  wanted;  yet 
too  often,  when  prepared  by  the  farriers  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  geneva,  pepper,  and  brine,  &c  they  even 
increafe  that  diforder,  by  llimulating  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  too  forcibly  heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels,  till  a  mortification  is  brought  on  them. 
'I'liefe  are,  m  general,  the  conllant  appeal ances  of  l;or- 
■fes  that  die  of  this  diforder;  whofe  bowels  being  exa- 
mined for  that  purpofe,  liave  been  found  inflamed,  full 
of  red  and  livid  fpots,  fomeiimes  quite  blade,  crifped 
■with  extreme  heat,  and  rotten. 
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Sect.  XVIII.    Of  the  Lax  and  Scouring,  with  '"'^'''"^'nj 
other  Diforders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.         ,  .,    '^ 

It  is  fometimes  a  nice  matter  to  form  a  proper  judg- 
ment when  to  coutroul  or  encourage  a  loofenefs  ;  but 
thefe  general  rules  may  be  a  direclion  :  If  a  heakhy 
full  horfe,  on  taking  cold,  or  upon  hard  riding,  over- 
feeding, eating  unwholefome  food,  or  with  a  flight 
fever,  fliould  have  a  moderate  purging,  by  no  means 
think  of  Hopping  it  ;  but  ratlier  encourage  it  with  an 
open  diet,  and  plenty  of  waim  gruel:  but  if  it  conti- 
nues long,  with  gripings,  the  mucus  of  the  bo\vel<  co- 
ming away,  and  the  liorfe  loling  his  appetite  and  flefli, 
recourfe  mull  be  had  to  proper  medicines.  If  he  voids 
great  quantities  of  llinie  and  grcafy  matter,  give  him 
the  following  drench,  and  repeat  it  every  other  day  for 
three  times. 

Take  lenitive  eleftuary  and  cream  of  taitar  of  each 

four    ounces,    yellow  rofin  iinely  powdered  one 

ounce,  and  four  ounces  of  fweet  oil  ;  mix  with  a 

pine  of  water-gruel. 

The  following  alterative  ball  alone  has  been   found 

fuccelsful   for  this  purpofe  when  given   twice   a-vv'eek, 

with  fcalded  bran  and  warm  gruel. 

Take  focotorine  aloes  halt  an  ounce,  diapente  one 
ounce;  make   into   a  ball  with  the  juice  of  Spa- 
nifh   liquorice   diffolved  in  water,  and  a  fpoonlul 
of  oil   of   amber.     To  this  may  be   added  two 
drams  of  myrrh,    and  a  dram    of   faffron,    and 
(where  it  can  be  afforded)  half  an  ounce  of  rhu- 
barb. 
When  the  purging  is  attended  with   a  fever,  rhu- 
barb fliould  hrit  be  given  to   tlie  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  lenitive  eleCluary  ;  at 
night,  afttr  the  working,  give  half  an  ounce   or  more 
of  diafcordium  in  a  pint  of  red  wine  mulled  with  cin- 
namon ;  and  repeat  it  everyday,  and  the  rliubarb-ball 
once  in  two  01  three. 

But  if  the  diflemper  increafes,  the  horfe's  flanks 
and  belly  look  full  and  dillendcd,  and  lie  appears  gri- 
ped and  in  pain,  let  this  glyller  be  given,  and  the 
quantity  of  dialcordium  iiicreafed  an  ounce  in  his 
niglit-drink. 

Takk  camomile  flowers  one  handful,  red  rofes  half 
a  handful,  pomegranate   and  balaullines  of  each 
an  ounce  ;  boil  in  two  quarts  of  w'ater  to  one  ; 
lliain  off,   and  dilfolve  ii  in  two  or  three  ounces 
of  diafcordium   and  one  of  mithridate;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  pint  ot  port  wine.    Kepcat  it  once 
a-day. 
If  the  flux  continues  violent,  give  an  ounce  of  rock- 
alum,   with  an  ounce  and  a  halt  of  bole,  twice  a-day  ; 
or,  dilfolve  double  this  quantity  with  two  ounces  of 
diafcordium,    and  the  cordial  ball,  in   two   quarts  of 
hailfliorn  drink  ;  to   which  may    be  added  a   pint  of 
port;  and  give  the  hoife,  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
a  pint  of  this   drink.      For  this  purpofe  alio  a  Itiong 
dccottion  of  oak-bark  may  be   given,   with   either  of 
the  above   remedies,  and   to  the  fame  quantity  ;  evea 
by  itfelf,  it  will  be  found  011  trial  no  inconiiderable  re- 
medy. 

\\'hen  the  difcharge  is  attended  with  an  acrid  mu- 
cus or  flime,  the  griping  and  pains  are  very  fevcie,  the 
common  lining  of  the  bowels  being  walhed  away ;   in 

this 
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X  and    tills  cafe  the  following  glyfter  (hould  frequently  be  iii- 
'"""«    jetted  warm. 

.       Take  of  tripe  liquor  or  thiu  ftarch  two  quarts,  oil 
of  olives  half  a   pint,  the  yolk  of  fix  eggs  well 
broke,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  ccarfe  fugar. 
Some  horfea,  having  naturally  weak  ilomachs  and 
bowdf,    throw    out   tlieir    aliment    undigcftcd  ;   ihtir 
dung   is  habitually  foft   and  of  a   pale  colour  ;    they 
feed   poorly,  and   get   no   flefli  :   to  remedy  this  com- 
plaint, give   the  fc.Ilowin^   P'-Ji^ge  twJ  <"'  three  times  ; 
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orthofe  refembling  earth-worms  ;  and  the  /l/carlJes,  or 
thole  about  the  fize  of  the  laigeil  fcwing  needle,  with 
flat  heads. 

The  botts  which  breed  in   the  ftomachs  of  horfes, 

and  are  fometimes  the  caufe  of  eonvullious,  appear  to 

be  very   large  maggots,  compoiVd    of  circ.ilar  rings, 

witd  httle  (harp  prickly  fut   along  the  fiJei,  of  their 

bellies    (like  the   feet   of  hog-Iic),    which    by   their 

ftiarpnels  (hke  the  points  c.f  the  fincll  needles)  feem  to 

he  of  ufe  to  fallen  ihcm  to  the  part  where  ihey  breed 

and  then  the  infufiun  to  the  quantity  of  a  pint  every     _*nd  draw  their  nourilhmcnt,  and  to  prevent  their  be- 

morning.  >ng  loofcned  from  fuch  adhiCor.   before  they  com;  to 

Take  focotorlne  aloes  fix  drams,  rhubarb  powdered     maturity.  The  eggs  from  whcnc^-  thofe  bolt-,  a  e  produ- 

;      ';'ed,  are  difperfed  into  chillers  ali  round  the  lower  ori- 
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hce  of  the  Itomach,  and  are  laid  under  the  ini.er  coat 
or  thin  memb.-ane  of  the  lloaiach  ;  lo  that  when  the 
animals  came  to  form  and  life,  the)  buill  through  this 
inner  coat  with  their  breech  and  tail  llraight  outwards, 
and  their  trunks  lo  fixed  into  the  mulcular  or  6e(hy 
coat  of  the  llomach,  that  it  fometimes  reqmVes  a  .••ood 
pull  to  difcngugc  them  ;  from  th  -  blood  of  this"  lad 
coat  they  d.aw  their  nourilhmeni,  wliicli  the-y  fuck 
like  fo  many  leeches,  every  one  uK xraling  and  pur- 
fiag  up  the  part  v.herc  it  fixe?  like  a  noncy-conib;  and 
they  often  make  fuch  quick  havock  as  to  d.-ftroy  the 
horfe. 

The  fymptoms  of  worm?  are  various.  The  botts 
that  many  horfes  are  troubled  w.th  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fummer,  are  always  feeii  lllck.iig  on  th:  (Iruit  gut, 
and  are   often  thruil  out  with  the  ci 


three    drams,   myrrh  and  faffron   each   a  dram 
make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  ginger. 
Jnjujwn — Take    ztdoary,    gentian,    wlnter's-45ark, 
and  orange-peel,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  pomegra- 
nate-bark and  balaul'incs  of  each  an  ounce  ;  ca- 
momile-flowers and  cerrtaury,    each    a    handful  ; 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  each  an  ounce  :  infufe  in  a 
gallon  of  port  or  ilrong  beer. 
The  bloody  flux  is  a  diitcmpcr   horfes  are  not  very 
fubjtft  to  ;  however,  as  It  fometimes  does  occur,  when- 
ever blood  is  difcharged,  attended   with    gripings  and 
p-reat  pain  in  the  bowels,  if  the  flux  is  not  fpeedily  re- 
ftrained  the  horfe  probably  may  be  foon  loil  :  we  re- 
commend therefore  the  following  glyfter  and  drink  for 
that  purpofe. 

Take   oak-bark   four    ounces,   tormentil-root   two 

ounces,  burnt  harlfhorn  three  ounces;  boil  in  and  are  otten  tiiruit  out  with  the  Cii;:-,  with  a  yel 
three  quarts  of  forge  watei  to  two;  fti«iin  oiT,  and  lowlfii  coloured  .Tiatier  like  melted  fiilphur  :  they  are 
add  two  ounces  of  diafcordlum,  four  ounces  of  "o  ways  dangeious  there  ;  but  are  apt  to  make  a  horfe 
ftarch,  and  half  a  dram  of  opium.  relllefs   and   uneafy,  and   rub   his   breech   againil  the 

A  glyfter  may  alfo  be  prepared  with  the  fame  quan-  pofts.  The  feafon  of  tiieir  coming  is  ufually  in  the 
tity  of  fat  broth,  ftarch,  and  opium,  in  order  to  plafter  months  of  May  and  June  ;  after  which  they  are  fel- 
cver  the  coats  of  the  bowels,  and  abate  their  violent  ''>J"i  to  be  feen,  and  rarely  continue  in  any  one  horfe 
iiritations.     Alfo,  above  a  fortnight  or   three  weeks.     Thofe  that  take 

Take  foft  chalk  two  ounces,  mithridate  or  diafcor-  their  lodgment  in  the  ftomach,  are  extremely  danger- 
dium  one  ounce,  powder  of  Indian-root  half  a  ou*  by  caufing  convulfions;  and  are  feldom  difcover- 
dram,  liquid  laudanum  50  or  60  drops  ;  diflblve  ed  hy  any  previous  figns  before  they  come  to  life, 
in  a  pint  of  hartfhorn  drink,  and  add  to  it  four  when  they  throw  a  horfe  into  violent  agonies.  The 
ounces  of  cinnamon-water  and  red  wine;  give  it  other  kinds  are  more  troublefome  than  dangerous;  but 
twice  a-day.  are   known   by   the   following   figns  :  the  horfe  looks 

Gum-arabic  dlffolved  in  hartftiorn  drink,  or  in  com-  If  a"  fnd  jaded,  his  hair  ftarcs  as  if  he  was  furfeitcd,  and 
mon  water,  fhould  be  the  horfe's  ufual  drink.  nothing  he  eats  moltes  him  thrive  ;  he  often  ftrikes  his 

When  horfes  are  apt  to  be  collive,  from  whatever  hind-feet  againil  his  belly  ;  is  fometimes  griped,  but 
Cuufe  it  ariies,  gentle  openers  fliould  be  given  ;  fuch  without  the  violent  fymptoms  that  attend  a  colic  and 
as  cream  of  tartar,  Glauber's  falts,  and  lenitive  elec- 
tuary :  four  ounces  of  any  two  oi  thefe  difTolvcd  in 
warm  ale,  whey,  or  water,  given  every  other  morning 
for  two  or  three  times,  will  anfwer  this  purpofe  ;  efpe- 
clally  if  affiiled  by  an  oily  emollient  glyfter,  prepared 
with  a  handful  of  fait.  Scalded  bran  or  bailey,  with 
an  ounce  of  fenugreek  and  linfeed,  occafionally  given. 


ftrangury;  for  he  never  rolls  and  tumbles,  but  only 
fhow^s  uneafinefs,  and  generally  lays  himfelf  down  quiet- 
ly on  his  belly  for  a  L'ttle  while,  and  then  gets  up  and 
falls  a  feeding;  but  the  fureft  fign  is  when  he  voids 
them  with  his  dung. 

For  the  cure  of  botts  in  the  ftomach,  calomel  fhould 

firrt  be  given  in  lar^e  quantities,  and  repeated  at  pro- 

il  prevent  this  complaint:  but   where  it  is  c"nftltu-     per  intervals  ;  ./Ethiop's  mineral,  or  fome  of  the  under- 


tional,  and  "proceeds  from  the  power  and  force  of  di- 
geftion  in  the  ftomach  and  guts,  as  fometimes  happens, 
and  the  horfe  is  in  perfefl  health,  no  inconvenience 
will  arife  from  it ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  fuch  horfes 
are  able  to  endure  great  fatigue  and  labour. 

Sect.  XIX.  Of  Worms  and  Botts. 

Authors  have  defcribed  three  different  forts  of 
worms  that  affefl  horfes,  viz.  BollSy  which  young  hor- 
fcs  are  often  troubled  with  in  the  fpring;  the  JiolunJi, 


mentioned  foiins,  rr.ay  be  given  aftervvards. 

But  botts  in  the  ftrait  gut  may  be  cured  by  givin" 
the  horfe  a  fpoonful  of  farin,  cut  very  fniall,  once  or 
twice  a-day  in  his  oats  or  bran,  moiftencd;  and  three 
or  four  cloves  of  garlic  may  be  added  to  advantage. 
Give  alfo  an  aloetic  purge  between  whiles  ;  the  fol- 
lowing ftands  recommended. 

Take  tine  focotorlne  aloes,  ten  drams;  frefh  jalap, 

one  dram  ;  ariUolochia,  or  birthwort,  and  myrrh 

powdered,  of  each  two  drams  ;  oil  of  favin  and 

5  amber,. 
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amber,  of  each  one  dram  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
enough  to  form  into  a  ball. 
But  as  the  fource  of  worms  in  general  proceeds  from 
a  vitiated  appetite  and  a  weak  digcllion,  recourfe  mull 
firft  be  had  to  mercurials,  and  afterwards  to  fuch  things 
as  are  proper  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  promote  di- 
geftion,  and  by  deftroying  the  fuppoftd  ova,  prevent 
the  regeneration  of  thefe  animals.  Thu?,  two  drams 
of  calomel  may  be  given  with  half  an  or.nce  of  dia- 
pente,  and  mixed  up  with  conferve  of  wormwood,  over- 
night ;  and  the  next  morning  the  above  purge  :  thefe 
maybe  repeated  fix  or  eight  days.  Or  the  foUowmg 
mercurial  purge  may  be  given,  which  will  be  lefs 
tioubLfome,  and  no  lefs  efficacious. 

Take  crude  quickfilver  two  drams,  Venice  turpen- 
tine half  an   ounce  ;  rub  the  quickfilver  till  no 
glillening  appears;  then  add  an  ounce  of  aloes,  a 
dram  of  grated  ginger,   30  drops  of  oi    of  favin, 
and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn  to 
make  a  ball. 
One  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  every  fix  days,  wiih 
the  ufual  precautions  in   regard   to  mercurial  phyfic  ; 
and  the  following  powder  intermediately. 

Take  powdered  tin  and  jEthiop's  mineral  of  each 
half  an  ounce  :   give  every  night  in  a  malh,  or  a- 
mong  his  corn. 
The  various  preparations   of  antimony  and  mercury 
mud  be  given  feveral  weeks  together,   in  order  to  get 
entire  riddance  of  thefe  vermin.     The  jEthiop's  mine- 
ral may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  a-day; 
the  mercurius  alkalifatus  to  two  drams  a-day,  incor- 
porated with  a  bit  of  cordial  ball.    The  cinnabar  pow- 
ders, as  direfted  in  the  farcy,  are  no  lefs  effectual:  and 
when  worms  are  bred  from  high  feeding,  or  unwhole- 
fome  food  ;  rue,  garhc,  tanfy,  favin,  box,  and  many 
other  fimples,   may  be  given   fuccefsfuUy ;   being  for 
that  purpofe  mixed  with    their  food  ;   as   alfo  cut  to- 
bacco, from  halt  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  a-day. 

Sect.  XX.   0/  the  Tellows,  or  Jaundice. 

Horses  are  frequently  fubjeA  to  this  diftemper; 
.which  is  known  by  a  dulky  yellownefsof  the  eyes;  the 
infide  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  timgue,  and  bars 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  looking  alfo  yellow.  The 
horfe  is  dull,  and  refufes  all  manner  of  food  ;  the  fever 
is  flow,  yet  both  that  and  the  yellownefs  increafe  to- 
gether. The  dung  is  often  hard  and  dry,  of  a  pale  yel- 
low, or  light  pale  green.  His  urine  is  commonly  of  a 
dark  dirty  brown  colour  ;  and  when  it  has  frttled  fome 
time  on  the  pavement,  it  lo^ks  red  hke  blood.  He 
ftales  with  fome  pain  and  difficulty  ;  and  if  the  dif- 
temper  is  not  checked  focn,  grows  delirious  and  fran- 
tic. The  off-fide  of  the  belly  is  fometimes  hard  and 
ditlended  ;  and  in  old  horfes,  when  the  liver  has  been 
long  difeafed,  the  cure  is  not  prafticable,  and  ends  fa- 
tally with  a  wafting  diarrhcea  :  but  when  the  diflem- 
per  is  recent,  and  in  young  horfes,  there  is  no  fear  of 
a  recovery,  if  the  following  diredlions  are  obferved. 

Firft  of  all  bleed  plentifully  ;  and  give  the  laxative 
glyfter  (p.  120.  col.  2.  laft  par.)  as  horfes  are  apt  to 
be  very  coftive  in  this  difteisper  ;  and  the  next  day 
cive  him  thi.s  purge  : 

Take  of  Indian  rhubarb  powdered  one  ounce  and  a 
half,  faffron  two  drams,  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams, 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 


If  the  rhubarb  fhould  be  found  too  cxpenfive,  omit  Difordcn 
it,  and  add  the  fame  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  and    ''^"^  ^"^ 
half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  with  four  drams  more  , ''^^ 
of  aloes.     This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,         *""' 
giving  intermediately  the  following  balls  and  drink. 
Take  of  .^thiop's  mineral  half  an  ounce,  millepedes 
the  fame  quantity,  Callile  foap  one  ounce  ;  make 
into  a  ball,   and  give  one  every  day,  ancl  wafli  it 
down  with  a  pint  of  the  following  decoClion. 
Ta  k  r  madder-root  and  turmerick  of  each  four  oun- 
ces, burdock-root   diced  half  a  pound.  Monk's 
rhubarb  four  ounces,  liquorice  tllced  two  ounces; 
boil  In  a  gallon   of  forge-water  to  three  quarts ; 
drain  off,  and  fweeten  with  honey. 
Balis  of  Caftile  foap  and  turmerick  may  be  given  al- 
fo for  this  purpofe  to   the  quantity   of  three  or   four 
ounces  a-day,  and  will  in  moll  recent  cafes  fucceed. 

By  thefe  means  the  dlftemper  generally  abates  in 
a  week,  which  may  be  difcovered  by  an  alteration  in 
the  horfe's  eyes  and  mouth  ;  but  the  medicines  mull 
be  continued  till  the  yellownefs  is  entirely  removed. 

Should  the  dlftemper  prove  obftinate,   and  not  fub- 
mlt  to  this  treatment,  you   mull  try  more  potent  re- 
medies, viz.   mercurial  phyfic,  repeated  two  or  three 
timet  at  proper  intervals  ;  and  then  the  following  balls. 
Take  fait  of  tartar  two  ounces,  cinnabar  of  anti- 
mony four  ounces,  live  millepedes  and  filings  of 
fteel  of  each  three  ounces,  faffron  half  an  ounce, 
Caftile  or   Venice  foap  half  a  pound;   make  into 
balls,  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg,  wlch  honey;  and 
give  one  night  and  morning,  with  a  pint  of  the 
above  drink. 
It   will  be  proper,  on  his  recovery,  to  give  two  or 
three  mild  purges  ;  and,  if  a  fat  full  horfe,  to  put  in  a 
rowel. 

Sect.  XXI.   0/ the  Diforders  of  the  Kidneys  and 
Bladder. 

The  figns  of  the  kidneys  being  hurt  or  affefted  are, 
a  weaknefs  of  the  back  and  loins,  difficulty  of  ftaling, 
faintnefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  and  deadnefs  in  the  eyes  ; 
the  urine  is  thick,  foul,  and  fometimes  bloody,  efpe- 
cially  after  a  violent  ftrain.  A  horfe  difeafed  in  his 
kidneys  can  feldom  back,  that  is,  move  ftraight  back- 
wards, without  pain,  which  is  vifible  as  often  as  he  is 
put  to  the  trial :  the  fame  thing  is  obfervable  indeed 
in  horfes  whofe  backs  have  been  wrung  and  wrenched  ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  there  is 
feldom  any  defeft  or  alteration  in  the  urine,  except 
tliat  it  is  higher  coloured. 

The  confequences  of  a  difordered  ftate  of  the  uri- 
nary organs  are  principally  two  ;  ftrangury  and  dia- 
betes. 

J.  Strangury,  or  an  obftruftion  of  urine,  may  arifc 
from  different  caufes  When  it  is  not  owing  to  wind, 
or  hardened  dung  preffiag  upon  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der (as  was  obferved  in  the  feftion  on  Colics),  it  may 
proceed  from  Inflammation  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys, 
ulcerations  there,  or  fpafms  upon  any  particular  part. 
When  owing  to  inflammation  or  fpafm,  the  general 
indications  of  cure  are,  to  lefTen  the  llridlure  upon  the 
parts ;  to  reduce  the  inflammation  ;  and  to  promote 
the  evacuation  of  urine  :  the  firft  of  which  intentioni 
may  be  anfwered  by  a  moderate  lofs  of  blood  ;  the  fe- 
,1  cond. 
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sofcond,  by  the  life  of  internal  emollients  ;  and  the  third, 
by  gentle  ftimulants  and  mild  diuretics. 

In  ftrangury  from  inflammation  or  fpafm  in  the 
parts,  the  horfe  makes  frequent  mot  ions  to  Hale,  Hands 
vide  and  ftraddling,  appears  full  in  the  flank,  and 
fomevvhat  dejcAcd.  The  fird  meafure,  as  already  ob- 
fcrvtd,  is  bleeding  ;  and  that  more  or  lefs  plentifully 
according  to  the  uigency  of  the  fymptons.  In  a 
convenient  time  after  this  operation,  Mr  Taplin  re- 
commeuds  to  throw  up  the  following  emollient  gly- 
fter: 

*'  Take  of  thin  gruel  three  pints,  nitre  two  ounces, 

gum  arable  one  ounce  and  an   lialf,  olive  oil  four 

■ounces  ;  let  it  be  injcfted  moderately  warm,  and 

retained  in  the  body  as  long  as  poflible. 

*'   So  foon  after  this  glyllcr  as  the  hoi  fe  is  inclined 

by  appetite  to  receive  it,   give    a   mafli   of  two   p^rts 

malt  and  one  bran,  they  having  been  Icalded  together 

and   ilirred  till  of  a  moderate  warmth  ;  after  this,  if 

the  fubjecl  has  not  ftalcd  in  confcquence  of  bleeding, 

glyfttr,  and  madi,  have  the   following  balls  cxpediti- 

oufly  prepared  to  forward  the  evacuation  : 

"  Take  Callile  foap  ten  drams,   fal  prunella  one 
ounce,  camphire  two   drams,  anifeed  powder  fix 
drams,  oil  of  juniper  one  dram  and  an  lialf,  fynip 
■of  marflimallows   fufficient    to    make  the    niafli  ; 
which  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  giving  one  in 
fix  hours  after  the  other,  if  the  former  is  not  fuc- 
cefsful. 
"  Thefe  are  very  fafe,  mild,  and  efficacious,  in  ge- 
neral producing  tlie  defired  efFccl  without  any  uneafy 
fenfatlons.      Wliere  a  drink  is  preferred,  as  coming 
into  a  more  spplicable  mode  of  admlnillration,  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  equally  ferviceahle  : 

"  Take  juniper  berries  (bvuifed)  two  ounces  ;  boil 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  uater  for  fome  time,  then 
llrain  (to  produce  by  fqueezing  the  berries  three 
quarters  of  a  pint)  ;   to  this  add  of  nitre  and  gum 
Arabic  (in  powder)  each  an  ounce. 
"  This  drink,  or  the  above  ball,  to  be  repeated  at 
(liftinft  periods  of  four  hours  each  (if  a  repetition  of 
the  firll  at  the  end  of  fix   houis   does   not  cffeiit  the 
defired  purpofe),  till  relief  is  obtained  by  plentiful  eva- 
cuations." 

As  a  fuppreffion  of  urine  arifcs_^fcmetimes  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  parts  ;  fo  at  others  from  a  para- 
lytic affeftion,  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  difabling 
them  in  their  office  of  fcparating  the  urine  from  the 
blood  :  in  this  latter  cafe,  a  geneia!  fuppreffion  taking 
place,  the  bladder  is  ufually  empty,  fo  that  a  horfe  will 
make  no  motion  to  Hale  ;  and  if  he  furvives  a  few  days 
in  this  condition,  his  body  will  fwcU  to  a  great  degree, 
break  out  in  blotches  all  over,  and  death  will  foon  dole 
the  fcene. 

Strangury  fijmetimes  alfo  arifes  from  an  ulceration 
.  of  the  parts  ;  which  is  a  cafe  almoll  as  dt  fpcratc  as  the 
preceding.  The  fymptoms  are  :  A  vifible  difquie- 
tude ;  the  evacuation  not  totally  fupprcfied,  being 
only  at  times  obllruCted  ;  the  urine  frequently  alter- 
ing its  appearance,  being  fomctimeS  thick,  depofiting 
a  turbid  fediment  as  if  impregnated  with  membra- 
nous matter  ;  and  at  other  times  tinged  v/ith  blood, 
the  evident  effect  of  a  corroded  fohition  of  the  dif- 
«afed  part.  In  this  inllance  the  following  balls  or 
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drink  arc  recommended  by  Mr  Taplin  as  the  only  pro-    M-ilteo- 
bable  means  of  relief.  grcafc. 

"  Take  of  myrrh  one  ounce,  Callile  foap  and  Loca-7^)7p  j68. 
telli's  balfam  each   three  ounces,  nitre  and   ani- 
feed  (in   powder)  each  two    ounces,   balfam  of 
Peru   fix    drams.      Mix    together  with   fyrup   of 
marflimallows,  and  divide  into   fix   balls,  giving 
one  every  morning. 
In  cafe  fpafm  of  the  parts  be   alfo  fufpefted,  the 
following  ball  may  be    given,    and  repeated  at  fuch 
times  as  the  circumllances   of  the  cafe    may   render 
proper. 

"  Take  of  Callile  foap  half  an  ounce;  nitre,  rofin,-W'V.  p.jdjj 
and  compound  powder  of  gum  tragacanth,  each 
two  drams;   opium    (in  powder)  ten  grains;  oil 
of  juniper  30  drops. — Mix. 
"  The  following  drink  may  be  fubllitutcd  with  c- 
qual  effedt  if  a  liquid  form  is  preferred  : 

"  Take  thin  gruil  three  quarters  of  a  pint,  gum  a- 
rabic  and  nitre  (in  powder)  tach  one  ounce,  li- 
quid laudanum  three  drams Mix. 

"  '1  his  (as  the  ball  above)  may  be  occafionally  re- 
peated." 
2.  Horfes  fubjedl  to  a  diabetes,  or  profufe  ftaling,  if 
old,  or  cf  a  weak  conftitution,  are  feldom  cured ;  they 
foon  lofe  their  flclh  and  appetite,  grow  feeble,  their 
coat  llaring,  and  they  die  rotten.  Of  a  young  horfe 
there  are  more  hopes  ;  but  he  mud  not  be  indulged 
with  too  much  water  or  moill  food.  Give  him  the 
following : 

Take  j;fuits  bark  four  ounces,  blilort  and  tormen- 

til-root  of  each  two  ounces  ;   boll  in  two  gallons 

of  lime-water  to  the  confumption  of  half,  and  give 

a  pint  three  times  a-day. 

As  this  diforder  generally  proceeds  from  too  violent 

exercife,  over-llialning,  &c.  repeated  bleedings  in  fmall 

quantities  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  till  the  mouths  of 

the  vcflcls  clofe  up. 

S  E  c  T.  XXII.     Of  Molten-greafe. 

By  molten-greafe  is  meant  a  fat  or  oily  difcharge 
with  the  dung;  and  It  arifes  from  a  colliquatlon  or  melt- 
ing down  of  the  fat  of  a  horfe's  body  by  violent  exer- 
cife in  ver)'  hot  weather.  It  is  always  attended  with 
a  fever,  heat,  rcfllcfTiieis,  darting  and  tremblings,  great 
inward  ficknefs,  fliortnefs  of  breath,  and  fometimes  with 
the  fymptoms  of  a  pleurily.  His  dung  will  be  ex- 
tremely greafy,  and  he  will  fall  Into  a  fcouring  ;  his 
blood  will  have  a  thick  flcln  or  fat  over  it  wheh  cold, 
of  a  white  or  yellow  hue,  but  chiefly  the  latter  ;  the 
congealed  part  or  fediment  is  commonly  a  mixture  of 
fize  and  grcafe,  which  makes  it  fo  extremely  fllppery, 
that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  fingers,  and  the  fmall 
portion  of  ferum  feels  alfo  fllppery  and  clammy.  The 
horfe  foon  lofcs  his  flelh  and  fat,  which  probably  is  dlf- 
folved  and  abfoibed  into  the  blood  ;  and  thole  that 
furvive  this  fliock  commonly  grow  hidrbound  for  a 
time,  their  legs  fwelhng  both  before  and  behind,  and 
continue  in  this  date  till  the  blood  and  juices  are  rec- 
tified ;  and  if  this  is  not  done  effectually,  the  farcy  or 
fome  obdinatc  furfeit  generally  follows,  very  difficult 
to  remove. 

In  the  firft  place  bleed  plentifully,  aad  repeat  it  for 
S  two 
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two  or  three  days  fiiccefTivcly  in  fmaller  quantities  ; 
two  or  three  rowels  (houlJ  alfo  be  immediately  put  in, 
and  the  coohng  emollient  glyllers  (p.  I  2  I.  col.  i.  par. 
1,2.)  daily  thrown  up  to   abate  the  fever,  and  drain 

olT  the  greafy  matter  from   tlie   inteftines.     By  the  .           .                                •   ,     r 
mouth  ffive  plenty  of  warm  water  or  gruel,  with  cream  bran,  equal  parts.  Continue  this  malh  every  ni^ht  for  a 
of  tartar  or  nitre,  to  dilute  and  attenuate  the  blood,  fortnight,  ftirring  in  two  ounces  of  flour  of  biimllone 
which    in    this  cafe   is   greatly   difpofed   to   run   into  every  other  night  ;  and  for  his  other  feeds  (morning 
grumes,  and  endanger  a  total  flagnation.  and  noon)  give  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran    with  half 
When  the  fever  is  quite  gone  off,  and  the  horfe  has  a  pint  of  old  beans  in  each,  to   prevent  rdaxing  the 
recovered  his  appetite,  gentle  aloetic  purges  (hould  be  body  too  much  by  the  mafhes.     At  the  fame  time,  re- 
civen  once  aweek,  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks,  in  order  gular  and  fubllantial  drefTmg,  air,  exercifc,  found  oats, 
to  bring  down  the  fwelkd  legs.     To  this  end  give  the  fweet  hay,  and  good  foft  water,  will  greatly  contn- 
following  •   which,  repeated  for  fome  time,  will  entire-  butc  to  promote  the  cure.      And  when  by  tlufe  means 
ly  remove'this  diforder.  l^e  has   vifibly  improved  in  hide,  coat,  and  condition, 
Take  of  focotorine  aloes  fix  drams,  of  gum  guaia-  let  him  have  twice  in   a  week   a  brulhing  gallop,  to 
cum  powdered  half  ail  ounce,  of  diaphoretic  an-  produce  a  moderate   fweat   and  promote  the   circula- 
timony   and   powder  of  myrrh  each  two  drams;  tion  ;  taking  great  care  not  to  let   him  ftand  ftill  till 
make  into  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  he   is  pcrfedtly   cool;    when   his   dreffings   (liould  be 
Thefe  will  feldom  take  a  horfe  from  his  bufmefs  a-  thoroughly  gone  tlirough  with  attention,  care,  and  per- 
bove  two  or  three  days  iu  a  week  ;  neither  will  he  lofe  fevtrance,  every  night  and  morning.     If  this  method 
bis  flidi  or  appetite    with  them,  but  on  the  contrary  fliould  be  unattended  with  fuccefs,  there  will  be  reafon 
mend^in  both;   which  cannot  be  obtained  by   any   o-  to  fiifpeft   fome    unknown   caufe   lurking   behind;   iu 
ther  method  of  purging,   and  gives  this  greatly   the  which  cafe  go  through  a  mild  courfe  of  phyfic,  feed- 
preference  in  many  cafes,  ing  well  between  the  dofes.          ..    ^     ,.        . 
r                             ■>  2.  Of  Surfeits,  according  to  Mr  i  aplin,  there   are 
Sect.   XXIII.       Of    Hidebound,     Surfeits,    and  two  kinds,  originating  from  different  caufes :   One  bc- 
Alain's.  '"S  "^  ■""''^  x\\?i.n  n  very  advanced  llagc  of  the  cafe  lail 

defcribcd  ;   which   being  long   neglefted,  all  its  fymp- 

I .  The  figns  of  Eidehound  are,  "  a  want  of  flexibility  toms  increafe,  till  the  entire  mafs  of  blood  being  at  lall 

in  the  fldn,  which  is  pervaded  by   a   general  ftiffnefs  affefted,  the  virulence  of  the  diforder  difplays  itfelfup- 

that  feems  to  form  an  entire  adhefion  to  the  flefh,  with-  on  the  furface  of  the  body. 

out  the  leaft  partial  feparation  or  diftinftion.     There  The  other  kind  of  fuifeit,  differing  from  the  former 

is  a  kind  of  dudy  fcurf,  plainly  perceived  underneath  in  caufe,  but  very  little  in  cffeft,  is  that  where,  from 

the  hair,  that  ralfes  it  up  in  different  parts;  and,  gl-  ignorance  or  inattention,  a  horfe  is   fuffercd   to  drink 

vin^  it  another  hue,  the  coat  in  many  places  forms  an  immoderately  of  cold  water,  when  in  a  violent  perfpi- 

app°earance  of  two  or  three  colours ;  conveying,  even  ration,  and  the  blood  confequently  in  the  highcft  de- 

in  this  trifling  circumftance,  a  very   forcible   idea  of  gree  of  circulation. 

poverty  in  both  food  and  raiment.     The  horfe  is  ge-  The  circulating  fluid  being  fo  iuflantaneoufly  check- 

nerally  languid,  dull,  heavy,  and  weak  ;  his  excrement  ed  by  the  influence  of  the  frigid  element  and  the  fud- 

is  dark,  foul,  and  offenfive  ;   he  fweats  much  upon  very  den  ccmtraAion   of  the   folids,  the   craffamentum   be- 
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ceffary,  the  cafe  being  no  more  than  a  temporary  incon-  Hide- 
venience,  rather  than  a  difeafe.      Therefore,  by  way  of}'^^^^!*^^^^"' 
affording  fome  little  change  to  the  circulation,  take  a-  'j 

way  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood ;  and  in  three  or  four  hours 
nteftines.     By  the     after,  increafe  its  impetus  by  a  mafli  of  malt,  oats,  and 


moderate  exertions  ;  then  his  coat  ftares,  the  hair 
turns  diffeient  ways  (which  in  its  effluvia  is  difagree- 
able),  and  iuTords  evident  proof  of  weaknefs  and  de- 
bilitation. 

Bad  fool  and  want  of  liable  care  are,  in  general, 
the  only  probable  reafons  that  can  be  affigncd  for  this 
complaint.      Long  lank  grafs  in  low  fwampy  land  iii 


comes  immediately  thickened  and  inflamed  ;  while  the 
fcrum  or  watery  part,  feparating  from  the  other,  ex- 
travafates  itfelf ;  and,  by  an  effort  of  nature,  is  pro- 
pelled to  the  f!?ia  for  tranfpiration,  where  the  pores 
(having  been  inltantly  coUapfed  at  the  time  of  the  wa- 
ter's taking  effed)  are  fo  clofcly  obllrufted  that  its 
paffage  to  the  furface   is  rendered  imprafticable.      In 


autumn,  and  muTly  hay  or  bad  oats  at  any  feafon,  this  fituation  it  becomes  united  with  the  perfplrable 
may  in  fome  degree  allay  the  hunger,  but  not  gratify  matter  already  conlined  there  ;  and  is,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  appetite  ;  for,  being  in  itfelf  deftitute  of  the  effeft  time,  compelled  by  the  piogrcfs  of  internal  inflamma- 
and  quality  of  fuperior  food,  no  nutritive  contribution  tion  to  make  its  way  through  the  Ikin  ;  upon  which  it 
can  be  conveyed  for  the  generating  of  blood  or  for-  at  lall  appears  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  different  fymp- 
niation  of  flclh.  The  fources  for  the  fupply  of  chyle  toms,  affuming  dillinft  degrees  of  malignancy,  accord- 
being  thus  obIlru£led,  the  lymphatics  are  deprived  of  ing  to  the  ilate,  habit,  and  conililution  of  the  fubjcd 
their  due  proportion  of  nutritive  fluid  that  fliould  pals  at  the  time  of  attack. 

through  thefe  fmnller  veffeh;  and  they  become  not  on-  Such,   in  fiibllance,  is  Mr  Taplin's  account  of  this 

ly  in  fc^me   meafure  contraded,  but  in  a  great  degree  diforder.     The  indications  of  cure  are.  To  refolve  the 

inadlive,  which,  with  the  want  of  proper  external  care  inflammatory  crudities,  remove  cutaneous  obllruftion, 

and  drcfflng,  contribute  to  an  almoft  univerfal  obffruc-  corredt  the  acrimony  of  the  blood,  and  gently  quicken 

tion  of  the  cutaneous  pores.     Thefe,  from  the  preter-  the  circulation.     The  better  to  effeft  thefe,  he  diredls 

natural  debilitation  of  the  general  fyftcm,  are  thrown  to  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  that  the 

open  by  the  motl  moderate  cxercife.  impetus  may  be  encouraged  ;  to  open  the  body  with 

In  rtfpea  to  its  cure  very  few  dircftions  will  be  ne-  a  few  warm  maflies ;  and  according  to  the  mildnefsor 
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ri:  !e-  inveteracy  of  Its  appearance,  to  give  elilier  two  or 

►lurd,  Sur  (jj^jg  mercurial  purges,  compofed  of  the  following  la- 

[CltS,    &C.  J- 

,_  gredients. 

Barbadoes  aloes  one  ounce,  jalap  (in  powder)  three 
drams ;  calomel,  cream    of  tartar,  Caftile    foap, 
and  ginger  (in  powder)  of  each  two  drams  ;  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn  fuflicient  to  make  a  ball. 
The  dofes  mull  be  given  at  proper  intervals ;  par- 
ticular   care   being  all   the   while    taken   to  guard    a- 
gainft  cold  on  account  of  the  mercury  contained  in  the 
compofition.       In    three    days   after  the    laft    dofe,   a 
courfe  of  alteratives  mud  be  entered  upon,  the  medi- 
cine compofed  as  follows. 

Antimony  levigated  and  fulphur  each  half  a  pound, 
vEthiop's  mineral  and  cicam  of  tartar  each  four 
ounces.     Thefe  are  to  be  mixed  well  together, 
and  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  of  two  ounces 
each,  for   twelve  dofes  ;  one  of  which   mufl  be 
given  every   night  with    the   feed  of  corn  ;  the 
latter  being  firft  fprinkled  with   water,  the  better 
to  retain  tlie  powders. 
Thefe  muft  be  continued  with  the  utmoft  punAua-, 
lity   for  a   month  ;    during   all   which  time  let  there 
be  alfo  given   two  ounces   of  nitre   every  morning  in 
a   pail  of  foft  water.      Should    any  trifling   efchars, 
fcabs,  or  excoriations,  prove  obftinate  upon  any  part 
of  the  body,  they  may  be  wafted  with  equal  parts  of 
lye  (procured  from  the  foap  boilers)  and  lime-waters. 
If  in  the   courfe   of  a   month   no  confrderable  ad- 
vantage   fhould   be  produced  by  the  above  prefcrip- 
tions,  the   dofes    muil    be    gradually    increafed    from 
two  ounces  to  two  and  an  half,  and  in  another  week  to 
three  ounces  for  each  dofe,  of  both   the   compofition 
and  the  nitre. 

3.  Mange  is  a  diftemper  fo  unlverfally  known  as  to 
render  a  particular  defcription  unneceffary.  It  4>ro- 
ceeds  chiefly  from  poor  feeding  :  hence  it  is  very  little 
feen  amongd  horfes  of  any  eftimation  ;  but  is  almoft 
entirely  confined'to  the  lower  clafi  of  ftables  and  pro- 
prietors. 

In  a  mangy  horfe  the  (l<in  is  generally  tawny,  thick, 
and  full  of  wrinkles,  efpecially  about  the  mane,  the 
loins,  and  tail  ;  and  ;the  little  hair  that  remains  in 
thofe  parts  ftands  almoft  always  ftraight  out  or  briftly ; 
the  ears  are  con?.monly  naked  and  without  hair,  the  eye 
and  eye-brows  the  fame  ;  and  when  it  affefts  the  limbs, 
it  gives  them  the  fame  afpeft  :  yet  the  llun  is  not  raw, 
nor  peels  off,  as  in  the  furfeit. 

Where  this  diftemper  is  caught  by  infedlion,  if  ta- 
ken in  time  it  is  very  eafily  cured  :  and  a  fulphur  oint- 
ment is  recommended  as  moft  effedlual  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  rubbed  in  every  day.  To  purify  and  cleanfe  the 
blood,  give  antimony  and  fulphur  for  fome  weeks  af- 
ter. There  are  a  great  variety  of  external  remedies  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  train-oil  and  gunpowder,  to- 
bacco ftceped  in  chamber  lye,  &c.  moil  of  them  evi- 
dently improper.  Solefeyl  recommends  the  following, 
which  has  been  approved. 

Take  burnt  alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder  of  each 
two  ounces,  white  vitriol  and  verdigris  powdered 
of  each  four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot, 
with  two  pounds  of  honey,  ftirring  till  they  are 
incorporated ;  when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of 
ftrong  aquafortis. 
But  when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  is 
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contiafied  by  low  feeding  aad  poverty  of  blood,  the^'-t- 
dict  muft  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indulged  J'"""1;^"''' 
with  hay  and  corn.  With  this  view,  tiicre  mud  be  a  ''"'  '^'  j 
condant  fupply  of  warm  maftcs,  prepared  wi;h  half 
malt  and  half  bran,  or  eijaal  parts  of  oats  and  bran, 
with  four  ounces  of  honey  diflblved  in  each  :  let  thefu 
be  given  night  and  morning,  with  a  feed  of  dry  corn 
every  day  at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which 
mud  be  continued  a  week,  to  flieathe  the  acrimony  of 
the  fluids,  and  foften  the  rigidity  of  the  Ikin)  give 
one  ounce  of  fulphur  in  each  ma:h,  and  one  ounce  of 
nitre  in  water  every  night  and  morning.  In  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated, 
difcotitinue  the  madics,  and  let  the  diet  be  changed  to 
good  oats  and  fweet  hay  ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and 
evening  feeds,  one  of  the  following  powders,  intermix- 
ed with  the  corn  fird  fprinkled  with  water  : 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony  each  a  pound,  rub- 
bed well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  divided 
into  24  equal  parts  for  as  many  dofes. 
Or,  ^Antimony  levigated   and    fulphur  of  each  u 
ounces,  liver  of  a;timony   and  cream  of  tartar 
each   half  a  pound. — Thefe  to  be  mixed  well  to- 
gether, and  divided  into  the  fame  number  of  do- 
fes as  the  former. 
As  to    the   external   treatment  ;    previous    to    the 
commencement  of  the  maflies,  procure  a  pail  of  warm 
v.ater  and  a  quarter  cf  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tied  up 
in  a  linen  rag),  and  with  this,  forming  a  ftrong  lather, 
let  every  infefted  part  be  thoroughly  wafhed  and  clean- 
fed,  fo  that  no  fcurf  or  filth  be  left  upon  the  furface  % 
then  rub  tenderly  dry  with  a  coarfe  cloth  or  feparated 
haybands  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  begin  to  rub 
in  upon  every  part  afftftcd  a  due  portion  of  the  follow- 
ing ointment. 

Weak  mercurial  ointment  half  a  pound,  quickfilver 
four  ounces,  white  hellebore  (in   powder)  three 
ounces,  black  pepper  (in  powder)  and  oil  of  tar- 
tar each  one  ourrce  ;  with  olive   oil   fufiicient  to 
make  it  of  a  proper  foftnefs. 
The  uiidlion  muft  be   repeated  for  feven   days,  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms;  and  let  the  powders  before  mentioned,  with 
the  nitre  alfo,  be  continued  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 
Laftly,   as  foon  as  the  horfe  appears  in  a  condition  to 
bear  it,  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  and 
give  him  afterwards  two  very  mild  dofes  of  phyfic. 

Sect.  XXIV.  Of  the  Farcin  or  Farcy- 
The  true  farcy  is  properly  a  diforder  of  the  blood- 
veffcls  and  their  contained  fluid  ;  by  which,  when  in- 
veterate, the  coats  and  integuments  are  fo  thickened 
that  they  become  like  fo  many  cords. 

At  firft,  one  or  more  fmall  fwcllings,  or  round  buds 
like  grapes  or  berries,  fpring  out  over  the  veins,  and 
are  often  exquifitely  painful  to  the  touch  ;  in  the  be- 
ginning they  are  hard,  but  foon  turn  into  foft  blifters, 
which  when  broke  drfcharge  an  oily  or  bloody  ichor, 
and  turn  into  very  foul  and  ill-difpofed  ulcers.  In 
fome  horfes  it  appears  on  the  head  only  ;  in  fome  on 
the  external  jugular  ;  in  others  on  the  plate-vein,  and 
runs  downwards  on  the  infide  of  the  fore-arm  to- 
wards the  knee,  and  very  often  upwards  towards  the 
briikct :  in  fome  the  farcy  (hows  itfelf  on  the  hind- 
parts,  about  the  pafterns,  and  along  the  large  veins  on 
S  2  the 
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the  infide  of  the  tliigli,  rifing  upwards  into  the  groin, 
and  towards  the  flicath  ;  and  fometimes  it  mak.cs  its 
appearance  0:1  the  flanks,  and  fprcads  by  dcTrces  to- 
waids  the  lower  bcUy,  where  it  often  becomes  very 
troublefome. 

When  the  farcy  appears  on  the  head  only,  it  is  eafily 
cured;  cfpecially  when  it  is  featcd  in  the  cheeks  and 
forehead,  the  blood- Veflels  being  here  fmall :  but  it  is 
more' difficult  when  it  affeCls  the  lips,  the  nollrils,  the 
eves,  the  kernels  under  the  jaws,  and  other  foft  and 
loofe  parts,  efpecially  if  the  neck-vein  becomes  corded. 
When  it  begins  on  the  oulfide  of  the  Ihoulder  or  hips, 
the  cure  is  fcldom  difficult  ;  but  when  tb^  farcy  arifes 
on  the  plate-vein,  and  that  vein  fwells  much,  and  turns 
corded,  and  the  glands  or  kernel  under  the  arm-pit  are 
affircled,  it  is  hard  to  cure;  but  more  fo  when  the  cru- 
ral veins  within  fide  of  the  thigh  are  corded,  and  betet 
with  buds,  which  affefts  the  kernels  of  the  groin  and 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  yard.  Wlien  the  farcy  begins 
on  the  pallerns  or  lower  limbs,  it  often  becomes  very 
imcertain,  unlefs  a  timely  flop  is  put  to  it;  for  the  fwcU- 
ing  in  thofe  dependent  parts  ■^jrow  fo  exceffively  large 
in  fome  conllitutions,  and  the  iimbsfo  much  disfigured 
thereby  with  foul  fores  and  callous  ulcerations,  that 
fuch  a  horfe  is  feldom  fit  for  any  thing  afterwards  but 
the  mcaneft  drudgery;  but  it  is  always  a  promifing  fign, 
wherever  the  farcy  happens  to  be  fituated,  if  it  Ipreads 
no  further.  It  is  ufual  to  affi:tl  only  one  -fide  at  a 
time  ;  but  when  it  pafles  over  to  the  other,  it  (hows 
gieat  malignancy  :  when  it  arifes  on  the  fpines,  it  is 
then  for  the  moll  part  dangerous ;  and  Is  always  more 
io  to  hotfes  that  are  fat  and  full  of  blood,  than  to  thofe 
that  are  in  a  more  moderate  cafe.  When  the  farcy  is 
epidemical,  as  fomttimes  happens,  it  rifes  on  feveral 
parts  of  the  body  at  once,  forms  nafty  foul  ulcers, 
and  makes  a  profufe  i-unning  of  greenlffi  bloody  mat- 
ter from  both  nollrils  ;  and  foon  ends  in  a  miferable 
rot. 

When  the  farcy  makes  its  firft  appearance  on  the 
liead,  it  rifes  on  the  cheeks  and  temples,  and  looks  like 
a  net-work,  or  fmall  creeping  twigs  full  of  berries. 
Sometimes  it  inflames  the  eye,  and  fometimes  little 
bliflers  or  buds  run  along  the  fide  of  the  nofe.  It 
arifes  often  on  the  outfide  of  the  (houlder,  running 
along  the  fmall  veins  with  heat  and  inflammation  ;  and 
fometimes  a  few  fmall  buds  appear  near  the  withers, 
and  on  the  outfide  of  the  hip.  In  all  thefe  appearan- 
ces, the  difeafe  being  fuperficial,  and  afFefting  only  the 
fmaller  vefTels,  is  eafily  conquered  by  the  following  me- 
thod, when  taken  in  time  ;  for  the  fimpleft  farcy,  if 
negltftcd,  may  degenerate  into  the  worll  fort. 

This  dlftemper,  then,  being  of  an  inflammatory  nar 
tnre,  and  in  a  paiticular  manner  afEetting  the  blood- 
•vcffcls,  muft  necefiarlly  require  large  bleeding,  particu- 
larly where  the  horfe  happens  to  be  fat  and  full  of 
blood.  This  always  chtcks  the  beginning  of  a  farcy, 
Init  Is  of  fmall  fcrvice  afterwards;  and  if  a  horfe  is  low 
in  flcfh,  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood  fometimes  proves 
injurlcnis.  After  bleeding,  let  the  horfe  have  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  and  lenitive  eleftuary;  which 
may  be  given  every  other  day  tor  a  week,  to  cool  the 
blood  and  the  body  ;  and  then  give  nitre  three  ounces 
a-day  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  anoint  the  buds 
•rfwellings  with  the  following  ointment  twice  a-day. 
Take  ointment  of  elder  four  ounces,  oil  of  turpentine 
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two  ounces,  fugar  of  lead  half  an  ounce,  white  Farcin  or 
vitriol  powdered  two  drams;   mix  together  in  a  ,    ''"'^V- 
gally-pot. 
The  buds  fometimes  by  this  method  are  difperfed, 
leaving  only  little  bald  fpots  which  the  hair  foon  covers 
again.      When   they  break  and  run,  if  the  matter  be 
thick  and  well  digefled,  ihcy  will  foon  be  well:  but  in 
order  to  confirm  the  cure,   and  to  difperfe   fome  little 
Limps  which  often  remain   f^or  fome   time   on   the  Ikia 
without  hair,  give  the  liver  of  antimony  for  a  month  ; 
two  ounces  a-day  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  one  ounce 
a  day  for  the  otlier  fortnight  :   by  following  this  me- 
thod, a  farcy  which  affeils  only  the  fmall  veflels  may 
be  Hopped  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  foon  after  totally- 
eradicated. 

When  the  farcin  afFefts  the  larger  blood-veffels,  the 
cure  is  more  difficult  ;  but  let  it  always  be  attempted 
early  ;  therefore,  on  the  plate,  thigh,  or  neck  veins 
appearing  corded,  bleed  immediately  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  and  apply  the  following  to  the  corded  vein. 

Takk  oil   of  turpentine  in    a  pint-bottle  fix  ounces,, 
oil  of  vltriul  three  ounces  ;  drop  the  oil  of  vitriol 
into  the  oil  of  turpentine  by  little  at  a  time,  other- 
wife  the  bottle  will  burll ;  when  it  has  done  fmoak- 
ing,  drop  in  piorc  o'A.  of  vitriol,  and  fo  on  till  all 
is  mixed. 
This  mixture  is  one  of  the  bell   univerfals  in  a  be- 
ginning  farcy  ;  but  where   it   is  featcd   in  loofe  flcfliy 
parts,  as  flanks  or  belly,  equal  parts  of  the  ollof  vitiiol 
and  turpentine  are  necefTary. 

Rub  the  parts  firft  with  a  woollen  cloth,  arid  thes, 
apply  fome  of  the  mixture  over  the  buds,  and  where- 
ever  there  is  any  fwclllng,  twice  a  day.  Give  the 
cooling  phyfic  every  other  day,  and  then  three  ounces, 
of  nitre  every  day  for  fome  time. 

When  the  farcy  begins  on  the  flanks,  or  towards  the 
lower  belly,  it  often  takes  its  rife  from  a  fingle  punfture. 
of  a  fharp  fpur.  The  pain  and  fmarting  is  one  fure 
fign  to  diflingulfh  the  farcy  from  common  accidents  ; 
the  flaring  of  the  hair,  which  ftands  up  like  a  tuft  all 
round  the  buds  or  bliileis,  and  the  matter  that  iffues 
from  the  buds,  which  is  always  purulent  and  of  a  clam- 
my greafy  confidence,  are  other  certain  figns.  After 
bathing  with  the  mixture  above  mentioned  till  the  ul- 
cers are  fmooth  and  healing,  (hould  ths  fwelling  not 
fubfide,  to  prevent  the  fpteading  of  the  buls,  and  to 
difperfe  them,  bathe  with  either  of  -hefe  mixtures  as 
far  as  the  centre  of  the  belly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
give  a  courfe  of  antimonials  as  will  prefently  be  pre- 
fcrlbed. 

Take  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  and 
turpentine  of  each  two  ounces,  white-wine  vine- 
gar or  verjuice  fix  ounces. 

Or  the  following  : 
Take  fpirits  of  wine  redtlfied  four  ounces,  camphor, 
half  an  ounce,  vinegar  or  verjuice  fix  ounces,  white 
vitriol  dlflTolvcd  in   four  ounces  of  fprlng-water 
one  ounce,   mix  together. 
In  the  lower  limbs  the  farcy  lies  fometimes  conceal- 
ed for  a   great  while  ;  and   makes  fo  flow  a  progrefs, 
that  it  is  often  mlftaken  for  grcafe,    or   fpr  a   blow  or 
kick,  and  goes  by  the  general  appellation  of  a  humour 
fettled  there.      In  order  to  diltlngulfii  the  one  from  the 
other,  we  fliall  obferve,   that  a  kick  or  btuife  is  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  fudden  fwelling,  or  a  contufed 

wound,. 
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L.-^i  ■  T   wound,  which  for  thf  mod  pirt  di^etls  eafily :  the  greate 
^*""''^    .  is  alfo  a  foooth  fweiling  that  breaks  oat  above   liie 
"^         bendhig  of  the  pallems  backwards  ;  but  the  farcy  be- 
gins OQ  the  pallcm  Joint  ufaally  with  one  bud,   aad 
runs  upwards  like  a  knotty  crabh-tree. 

Very  fimplc  means  have  fomrtimes  Hopped  it,  before 
It  has  btgun  to  fpread  ;  a  poukice  with  bran  and  ver- 
juice bound  round  the  pate  and  renewed  once  a-day  will 
often  alone  fuccccd  ;  and  if  proad  fle(h  ihoiild  arife, 
touch  it  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aquafortis,  an  hoar  be- 
fore you  apply  the  pooluce  ;  for  whco  the  dillemper 
is  local,  as  we  fuppofc  it  here,  it  is  tc  be  conqjered  by 
outward  applications. 

The  following  balls  are  proper  in  every  ftate  of  the 
farcy  ;  and  when  the  diilemper  ha?  been  in  its  infancy, 
before  the  Ikin  was  much  defaced,  has  often  cured  it  in 
a  week  or  two,  by  giving  them  only  once  or  twice  a- 
day  :  but  in  an  old  farcy  they  (hould  be  given  fbr  two 
or  three  months  together. 

TiKE  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  ant'monv, 
eight  ounces  ;  long  bithwort  and  gum  guaiacura 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces:  make  into  a  pafle 
with   honey,  and  form  into  balls  of  the  lize  of 
a  large   walnut,    and  roQ   them   into  liquorice- 
powder. 
The  tedioufnefs  of  this  conrfe   has  encouraged  the 
giving  of  mercurials  ;   and  iudeed,   where  they  are  di- 
reded  with  (kill,  they  mufl  be  attended  with  fuccefs  : 
the  ftronger  preparations,   as  the  red  and  white  pt-ci- 
pitates,  and  turbith,  being  combined  with  Iharp  faline 
parts,  may  be  hazard  jus  and  injuiious  ;  but   the  latter 
given  in  fmall  quantities  have  been  found  very  fucccfs- 
ful  in  fuch  kind  of  inveterate  diforders.     Mr  Gibfoo 
fays,  he  has   given  it  to  a  dram  at  a  dofe,  where  the 
limbs  have  been  greatly  fwelled  ;  that  in  4^  hour?  the 
fores  were  all  dried  up,  and  the  limbs  reduced ;  but 
that  it  made  the  horfe  fo  violently  fick  f.ir  feveral  days, 
and  fcoured  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  could  not  be 
repeated. 

Mr  Bartlet  obferves,  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this 
medicine  fo  fuddenly  ought  to  Lave  encouraged  Gib- 
fon  to  have  made  further  trials  in  fmaller  quantities  ; 
which  had  he  done,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
■ot  have  been  difappointed  ;  for  the  grand  fecret  in 
giving  mercurials  as  alteratives,  is  the  introducing  them 
into  the  blood,  without  operating  on  the  tlomach  and 
bowels;  and  to  do  this  effectually,  they  mufl  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  fo  bridled  as  to  coatroul  their 
force  on  the  tirft  paffages  ;  taken  in  this  manner,  they 
will  mix  gradually  with  the  blood  and  juices,  and  ope- 
rate both  effedunlly  and  fafely. 

Dr  Bnkcn  recommends  the  knots  and  cords  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  mercurial  ointment  before  they  break, 
in  order  to  difpcrfe  them;  and  after  breaking,  to  dtefs 
the  fores  with  eqnal  parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
quickfilver ;  if  by  thefe  means  the  mouth  Ihould  be- 
come fore,  treat  as  above.  Thii  method  feems  to  be 
cffeAual,  with  proper  care. 

The  following  is  alTo  recommended  by  the  fame  gen- 
tleman : 

<TiKE  butier  of  antimony  and  bezoar  mineral,  of 
each  one  ounce ;  beat  up  with  half  a  pound  of 
cordial  ball ;  and  give  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  or 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  every  day  for  two  or 
tiu«e  weeks,  fading  two  or  tlixee  hours  after  it. 
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The  follow -.j;  noce  of  trra;rr.!nt  a-.d  f.'mj  of  me-  Farcin  or 
dicine  are  prefcnbcd  bv  Mr  TapLin  f-  ^Krcy. 

Upoqrthe  very  earllcti  app^arar.ce  of  •.'-;  i  :'.:i;r, 
blood  is  to  be  taken  awav  in  foficient  qua ..:  :v.  If' 
the  horfe  is  in  high  cooditioa  and  foU  of  Atta,  give 
him  matlies  through  the  day  of  bleeding  aad  the  aext 
day  ;  aai  on  the  foDowing  aaomiag  a  porgia^  hall 
compofcd  of  (bcotorine  aloes  ten  diams,  cakxnel  and 
jalap  (in  powde-)  each  two  drams  and  a  kxlf,  rhubarb 
and  ginger  of  each  a  dram  and  a  hiif,  with  fynip  of 
buckthorn  or  rofe,  fuffictcnt  to  form  the  balL  Let 
the  purge  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  duly  worked 
of.  If  the  phyfi--  works  fanxnabty,  and  fets  weQ, 
let  his  feed  (if  his  appetite  is  keen)  for  four  dear  day« 
be  p'e  I'iftil.  and  o  1  trie  Stth  or  fixth  at  &rtheft  repeat 
his  p'lr^irig  bill.  If  the  attack  has  been  noleot,  or 
the  d-ford<r  mikes  'apid  prugreik,  a  third  dole  moft  be 
given  io  like  manner.  In  twj  days  after  the  cooriie  is 
OJ3!-'rtcd,  it  :.-  di-.-Aei  to  begin  upon  the  (oOamiag 
a  - .  ifiideti  by  a  regular  admioifira- 

t:  .be  continoed  a  month  witbmt 

the  mott  trili.ng  iiteimifioo  : 

PiiErA^£3  antimony  one  poand,  rninwiiB  fiil|iliw 
t  A'clre  ounces,  cream  of  tartar  eight  ooocxi^  aad 
cinnabar  of  antimony  ds  ounces : 
Which  being  incorporated  well  in  a  nortar,  is  to  be 
divided  into  twenty  equal  parts.  Of  thde,  one  is  to 
be  given  every  night  in  the  corn,  firl  fprinUing  with 
water  to  enfure  its  adhetion,  and  tvro  ounces  of  nitic 
are  to  be  mixed  with  the  water  every  mamag,  at 
which  tim;  he  will  generally  drink  it  »-ith  the  greater 
avidity  as  being  moft  thirity.  The  bud,  or  fweHing 
upon  their  5rtt  appearance  may  be  wefi  waflied  with 
the  folloiving  twice  evtry  day,  vrith  a  lotion  compofcd 
of  extract  of  Saturn  two  ounces,  camphorated  fpiric 
of  wine  eight  ounces^  and  drdiilcd  vinegar  a  pint  i 
mixed  wcli  together,  and  kent  ciufe  ilopt  for  sfe. 

In  a  more  advanced  or  iaveterate  ftage  of  the  dil^ 
temper,  tcoderate  bleeding  fhouM  be  repeated  at  pr<v 
per  intervals  between  the  phytic  ;  and  upon  the  Sai» 
or  efchars  peeling  from  the  hods,  waA  them  wefl  oc- 
cafionally  with  the  following : 

To  two  drams  of  corrofive  merctiry  diSblred  in  half 
a  pint  of  Sritiih  brandy,  add  a  pintof  white -wine 
vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  fpring  water,  aad  two 
ounces  of  tinaure  of  myrrh ;   ihaking  well  to- 

Or,  S'l^r  of  lead  and  white  "ritrioleach  aa  oonce^ 
diil:i-td  vinegar  and  ipnng  water  each  one  pint« 
ftyptic  tintflure  three  ounces,  well  mixed  together. 
If  the  ulcers  tkould  conticoe  foul,  and  their  edges 
become  callous,  very  fmall  quantifies  of  the  ftroi^ater- 
ctirial  ointment  mui\  be  gently  rubbed  into  the  centre 
of  the  moft  inveterate,  once  is  ihiee  or  four  days> 
cleaoting  them  occa*k>r.iQy  with  one  of  the  wafhes  be- 
fore mentioned.     In  this  cafe  one  of  the  foUowii^ 
balls  mutt  be  given  regularly  every  momingfor  a  month 
or  longer  if  neceilary.     Tae  proportion  of  nitre  moft 
be  altered  to   three  ounces,  and  given  in  the  water 
every    evenir^^,    the   boll   being   adnuai&ered  in   the 
moruing. 

ilenxrLiI  ^ui^iapix  Ball.  Tass  ^thk^'s  mineral 
four  ounces,  milk  of  briir..lone,  prepared  anci- 
monr,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  of  antiniooy, 
«ach  &«  ouocesj  hooey  tu£i.icat  la  u:ake  a  amb^ 

which 
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wTiicTi  divide  into  a  dozen  equal  balls,  and  roll 
up  ill  liquorice  or  anifeed  powder. 
It  may  not  be  improper  now  to  add  the  fymptoms 
of  an  incurable  farcy,  that  the  owners  of  fuch  horfes 
may  fave  themfelves  unneccITary  expenfe  and  trouble  in 
thtir  endeavours  to  obtain  a  cure.  When  a  farcy,  by 
improper  applications,  or  by  negleft,  has  fpread  and 
increafed,  or  after  long  continuance  rcfiited  the  medi- 
cines above  recommended  ;  if  frt(h  buds  are  continually 
fpouting  forth,  while  the  old  ones  remain  foul  and  ill- 
conditioned  ;  if  they  rife  on  the  fpines  of  the  back  and 
loins  ;  if  the  horfe  grows  hide-bound,  and  runs  at  the 
nofe;  if  abfcefles  are  formed  in  the  flelhy  parts  between 
the  interftices  of  the  large  mufcles ;  if  liis  eyes  look 
dead  and  lifclefs  ;  if  he  forfakej  his  food,  and  fcours 
often,  and  his  excrements  appear  thin  and  of  a  blackiili 
colour ;  if  the  plate  or  thigh  vein  continues  large  and 
corded  after  firing  and  other  proper  applications ; 
thefe  fymptoms  denote  the  diftemper  to  have  penetra- 
ted internally,  and  that  it  will  degenerate  into  an  in- 
curable confumption  :  it  is  moll  probable  alfo  that  the 
whole  mafs  of  fluids  are  tainted,  and  become  irreme- 
diable by  art. 

Before  clofmg  this  feftion,  it  is  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  what  is  called  the  wafer  farcy;  which  has  no 
vefemblance  to  a  true  farcy  either  in  its  caufe,  fymp- 
toms, or  effeAs,  but  has  oidy  obtained  this  name  thro' 
cullom  and  ignorance. — This  water-farcy,  then,  is  of 
two  kinds:  one  the  produtt  of  a  ftverifh  difpofition, 
terminating  on  the  lliin,  as  often  happens  in  epidemi- 
cal colds ;  the  other  is  dropfical,  where  the  water  is 
not  confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  fliows  itfelf  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  by  foft  fwellings  yielding  to 
the  prelTure  of  the  finger.  This  lail  kind  ufually  pro- 
ceeds fiom  foul  feeding,  or  from  the  latter  grafs  and 
fog  that  often  comes  up  in  great  plenty  with  continued 
cold  rains,  and  breeds  a  fluggilh  vifcid  blood.  In  the 
former  cafe,  we  have  feen  the  limbs  and  whole  body 
enormoufly  fwelled,  and  very  hard,  the  belly  and  fheath 
greatly  diftended  ;  which  were  as  furprifingly  reduced 
jn"24  hours,  by  flight  fcarifications  within-fide  the  leg 
and  thigh  with  a  fliarp  penknife,  and  three  or  four 
rtrokes  on  the  il<in  of  the  belly  on  each  fide  the  fheath : 
from  thefe  fcarifications  there  was  a  conftant  and  fur- 
prifing  large  dripping  of  water,  which  foon  relieved 
the  horfe ;  when  a  few  purges  completed  his  recovery. 

In  the  other  fpecies  of  dropfy  the  curative  intentions 
are  to  difcharge  the  water,  recover  the  crafis  or  ftrength 
of  the  blood,  and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  through- 
out the  whole  body.  To  this  end  purge  once  a-week 
or  ten  days  ;  and  give  intermediately  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Take  black  hellebore  frelh  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
vvafh,  bruife,  and  boil  in  fix  quarts  of  water  to 
four;  and  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  put  two 
quarts  of  white-wine  on  the  remaining  hellebore, 
and  let  it  infufe  warm  48  hours  :  then  firain  off, 
mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  a  pint  night 
and  morning. 
Take  nitre  two  ounces,  fquills  powdered  three  drams 
or  half  an  ounce,  camphor  one  dram,  honey  enough 
to  form  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  once  a-day  alone, 
or  waflied  down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  the  above 
diirik. 
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Sect.  XXV.     Of  Strains  in  Faridiis  Parts. 

In  all  ftrains,  the  mufcular  or  tendinous  fibres  are 
overllretched  ;  and  fometimes  ruptured  or  broke.  To 
form,  therefore,  a  true  idea  of  thefe  diforders,  let 
us  .'irft  confider  every  mufclc  and  tendon  as  compofed 
of  fpringy  elaltic  fibres,  which  have  a  proper  power  of 
their  own  to  contraft  and  extend  themfelves  ;  or,  to 
make  their  adlion  more  familiar,  let  us  compare  them 
to  a  piece  of  catgut,  that  we  may  the  better  judge 
with  what  propriety  oily  medicines  are  direfted  for 
their  cure.  Thu;,  then,  if,  fby  a  violent  extenfion  of 
this  catgut,  you  had  (o  overllretched  it  as  to  dellroy  its 
fpringinels  or  elalticity,  and  was  inclined  to  recover  its 
loll  tone,  would  you  for  that  purpjfe  think  of  foaking 
it  in  oil  ?  And  is  not  the  method  of  treating  llrains, 
or  overllretched  mufcles  and  tendons,  full  as  prepofte- 
rous,  when  you  bathe  or  foak  them  in  oily  medicines, 
at  a  time  that  they  want  rellringents  to  brace  them  up? 
Yet  cudom  has  fo  eltablilhed  this  praftice,  and  falla- 
cious experience  feemingly  fo  confirmed  it,  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  taflc  to  convince  the  illiterate  and  preju- 
diced of  the  abfurdity,  who,  by  attributing  eiTeiils  to 
wrong  caufes,  are  led  into  this  error,  and  the  oils  ufurp 
the  reputation  that  is  due  only  to  reft  and  quiet  :  they 
feem,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the  ill  confequenccs,  by 
their  adding  the  hot  oils,  as  fpike,  turpentine,  and  ori- 
ganum ;  which,  though  they  in  fome  meafure  guard 
again  It  the  too  fuppling  quality  of  the  other  oils,  yet 
the  treatment  is  ftill  too  relaxing  to  be  of  real  fervice. 

And  indeed,  in  all  •uiokni  ftrains  of  either  ten- 
dons or  raufcles,  whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of 
bathing  and  anointing  with  favourite  noftruras,  which 
often  fuccecd  in  (light  cafes,  where  perhaps  bandage 
alone  would  liave  done  ;  yet  it  is  the  latter,  with  pro- 
per relting  the  relaxed  fibres  till  they  have  thoroughly 
recovered  their  tone,  that  are  the  chief  things  to  be 
depended  on  ;  and  frequently  fome  months  neceflary 
for  effefting  the  cure. 

All  violent  ftrains  of  the  ligaments,  which  con- 
nect the  bones  together,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  thigh, 
require  time,  and  turning  out  to  grafs,  to  a  perfeA  re- 
covery. External  applications  can  avail  but  little  here, 
the  parts  affeited  lying  too  deep,  and  fo  furrounded 
with  mufcles  that  medicine  cannot  penetrate  to  them. 
The  fooner,  in  thefe  cafes,  a  horfe  is  turned  out  to 
grafs,  the  better  ;  as  the  gentle  motion  in  the  field  will 
prevent  the  ligaments  and  joint-oil  from  thickening, 
and  of  courfe  the  joint  itfelf  from  growing  ftiff. 

When  a  horfe's  ihoulder  is  overftrained,  he  does 
not  put  out  that  leg  as  the  other;  but,  to  prevent  pain, 
fels  the  found  foot  hardily  on  the  ground  to  fave  the 
other  ;  even  though  he  be  turned  fhort  on  the  lame 
fide,  which  motion  tries  him  the  moll  of  any.  When 
trotted  in  hand,  inftead  of  putting  his  leg  forward  in 
a  right  line,  he  forms  a  circle  with  the  lame  leg  ;  and 
when  he  ftands  in  the  liable,  that  leg  is  advanced  be- 
fore the  other. 

In  order  to  cure  this  lamenefs,  firft  bleed  him, 
and  let  the  whole  fhoulder  be  well  bathed  three  times 
a-day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  in  which  may  be 
dilfolved  a  piece  of  foap;  but  if  the  lamenefs  continues 
witliout  fwelling  or  inflammation,  after  relUng  two  or 
three  days,  let  tlie  mufcles  be  well  rubbed  for  a  confi- 
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itraln*.    derable  time,  to  make  them  penetrate,  with  good  opo- 
-y  ■     '  deldoc,  or  either  of  the  following  mixtures. 

Take  camphorated  fpirit  of   wine  two  ounces,  oil 
of  turpentine   one   ounce  ;     this  proportion   will 
prevent  the  hair  coming  off. 
Or,  Take   the  bell   vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpirit   of 
vitriol  and   camphorated   fpirit  of  wine  of  each 
two  ounces. 
When  the  (houlder  is  very  much  fwelled,  it  fliould 
be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths  (large  enough  to  co- 
ver the  whole)   wrung  out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of 
wine  i  or  a  fomentation  prepared  with  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion of  worm  wood,  bay- leaves,  and  rofemary,  to  a  quart 
«f  which  may  be  added  half  a  piut  of  fpiiit  of  wine. 

A  rowel  in  the  point  of  the  f}ioulJer  in  thi»  cafe 
often  does  great  fci'vice  ;  cfpecially  if  the  drain  has 
been  very  violent,  and  the  (welling  very  large  :  but  as 
to  boring  up  the  flnulder  with  a  iiot  iron,  and  after- 
wardi  inflating  it,  it  is  both  a  cruel  and  abfurd  treat- 
■lent  :    and  the  pegging  \ip  the  found  foot,  or  felting 

^on  a  patten  (hoe,  to  bi  ing  the  lame  (huulder  on  a  ll retch, 
is  a  moll  prepoftcrous  prailice,  and  direftly  calculated 
to  render  a  horfc  incurably  lame  ;  for  it  can  only  be 
ntceffary  in  cafes  the  very  oppolue  to  this,  where  the 
ittufcles  have  been  long  contradcd,  and  we  want  to 
ftretch  them  out. 

Where  poultices  can  be  applied,  they  are  at  firft 
undoubtedly  very  efrcdtual,  after  bathing  with  hot  vi- 
negar or  verjuice;  and  are  to  be  preferred  greatly  to 
cold  charges,  which,  by  drying  io  foon  on  the  pait, 
keep  it  lliff  and  uneafy:  let  them  be  prepared  with  oat- 

tmeal,  rye-flour,  or  bran  boiled  up  in  vinegar,  llrong- 
beer  or  red- wine  less,  with  lard  enough  to  prevent  their 
growing  lliff  j  and  when  by  thefe  means  the  inflam- 
mation and  fwelling  is  brought  down,  bathe  the  part 
twice  aday  with  either  of  the  above  mixtures,  opodel- 
doc, or  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  roll  tlie  part 
three  or  four  inches,  both  above  and  below,  with  a 
Arong  linen  roller  of  about  two  fingers  width;  which 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  recovery,  by  bracing  i.-p 
the  relaxed  tendon ;  and  perhaps  is  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on  than  the  applications  themfelves. 

In  ilrains  of  the  cofin  joinl,  that  have  not  hren 
difcovercd  in  lime,  there  will  grow  fuch  a  fliffnefs  in 
the  joint,  that  the  horfe  will  only  touch  the  ground 
with  his  toe  ;  and  the  joint  cannot  be  played  with  the 
hand:  the  only  method  here  is  repeated  bliftering,  and 
then  firing  fuperficlu'ly. 

Strains  of  the  hacl:  Jmetvi  are  very  common;  and 
are  eafily  difcovered  by  the  fivtlling,  which  extends 
fometimcs  from  the  back-hde  of  the  knee  down  to  the 
heel,  but  for  the  moil  part  the  horfe  fets  that  foot  be- 
fore the  other.  The  tendon  ihonld  be  well  bathed  three 
or  four  limes  a-day  willi  hot  vinegar  ;  and  if  much 
fwelled,  apply  the  poultices  above  recommended  ;  and 
when  the  fwclimg  is  down,  bathe  with  the  mixtures 
above,  or  with  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine  and  oil  of 
amber,  in  which  is  diiTolved  as  much  camphor  as  the 
fpirits  will  take  up  ;  and  roll  up  the  tendon  with  a  pro- 
per bandage  or  laced  (locking  ;  which  iail,  properly 
fitted  to  the  limb,  might  be  wore  to  great  advantage, 
■ot  only  in  thefe  fort  of  injuries,  but  in  mod  others, 
where  there  is  a  difpofition  to  the  greafe,  or  other  fwel- 
lings  of  the  limbs,  from  weak  and  relaxed  fibres.  Cur- 
riers Ihaviogs  wetted  with  vinegar  have  beca  fouud  ufc- 
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ful  for  this  purpofe;  as  has  alfo  tar  and  fpirit  of  wine: 
but  where  the  tendons  have  fuffered  bv  repeated  inju- 
ries of  this  kind,  the  cafe  will  demand  blidering,  firin^^, 
and  proper  reft. 

Strains  of  the  Inea  and  pajliriu  arife  frequently 
from  kicks  or  blows  :  if  they  are  much  fuelled,  apply 
firll  the  poultices  ;  and  when  the  fwelling  is  abated, 
bathe  with  the  above,  er  the  following. 

Take  vinegar  one  pint,  camphorated  fpirit  of 
wine  four  ounces,  white  vitricl  diffolved  in  a 
little  water  two  dr;;ms. 

Or,  Take  the  white  of  three  or  four  eggs,  beat 
them  into  a  froth  with  a  fpooii ;  to  which  add  en 
ounce  of  rock  alum  finely  powdered,  fpirit  of 
turpentine  and  wine  of  each  h«lf  an  ounce  ;  mix 
them  well  together. 

As  great  weaknefs  remains  in  the  paflcrns  after  vio- 
lent drains,  the  beit  method  is  to  turn  the  liorfe  out 
to  prafs  till  he  is  pcrfcilly  recovered  ;  when  this  can- 
not be  complied  with,  the  general  way  is  to  blillsr  and 
fire. 

When  a  horfe  is  lame  in  the  Jl'ijlt,  he  generally 
treads  on  his  toe,  and  cannot  fct  the  heel  to  the  ground. 
Treat  him  at  fird  with  the  vinegar  and  coohng  rcdria- 
gents  :  but  if  a  large  fwelling,  with  puffi;iefs,  enfucs, 
foment  it  well  with  the  difcutient  fomentation  til!  it 
difperles  ;  and  then  bathe  the  part  wi:h  any  of  the 
above  medicines. 

A  lamenefs  in  the  luhlrllone  and  hip,  is  difco- 
vered by  the  horfc's  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and 
droppirig  ba>.kward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  .  If  the 
mufcles  of  the  hip  are  only  injured,  this  kind  of  lame- 
nefs Is  cured  eafily;  but  when  the  ligaments  of  the 
joint  are  affefted,  the  cure  is  often  very  difficult,  tedi- 
ous, and  uncertain.  In  either  cafe,  at  fidl  bathe  the 
parts  well  with  the  cooling  medicines,  four  or  five 
times  a  day  :  in  the  miifcular  drain,  this  method  alone 
may  fucceed  ;  but  in  the  ligamentous,  it  is  red  and 
time  only  can  reftore  the  injured  parts  to  their  proper 
tone. 

Strains  in  the  bod  are  to  be  treated  by  foakin^ 
the  parts  with  coolers  and  repellers  ;  but  when  the  li- 
gaments are  hurt,  and  they  are  attended  with  great 
weaknefs  and  pain,  ufe  the  fomentaf'on.  If  a  hardnefs 
fhouM  remain  on  the  out  fide,  it  may  be  removed  bv  re- 
peated blldcring;  if  within,  it  may  be  out  of  the  power 
of  any  external  applications  to  remove  :  however,  the 
joint  fhould  be  fired  gently  with  fmall  razes  or  line* 
pretty  clofe  together,  and  then  covered  with  a  mercu- 
rial plader.  To  the  difcutient  fomentation  above  men- 
tioned may  be  added  crude  fd  ammoniac,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  wood-afhes  boiled  in  it. 

1  he  bliftering  ointment  for  the  above  purpcfes 
may  be  found  in  the  Sefiion  of  Bone  fpavln  ;  but  the 
fublimate  fliould  be  omitted. 

17.  The Jiring,  fo  generally  ufed  fcr  the  drengthen- 
ing  relaxed  linews  or  tendons,  is  made  to  ail  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the 
operator.  Mod  ufually  it  is  intended  to  aft  only  on 
the  flcin,  which,  by  contrafting  and  hardening  it  all 
round  the  finews,  compreffes  them  more  firmly  like  a 
bandage.  The  bowmen  of  old,  it  is  alleged,  fubmittcd 
to  this  operation,  in  order  to  give  ftrengih  to  the  muf- 
cles and  tendons  of  their  arms.  Upon  this  principle, 
a  proper  degree  of  fitiil  is  very  re^uifite  to  perform  it 
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Tum'irj  efTeiftiially  on  a  horfc  ;  for  a  due  mi;Jium  ihould  be  ob- 
'"lil"''  fervcd,  and  the  in!lrument  neither  fo  flightly  applied 
**  "  ^''.  as  to  fcarify  the  (Icin  only  fuperficially,  nov  fo  deep  as 
to  wound  or  cauterife  the  finew  or  its  ihcath.  The 
lines  (liould  be  drawn  pretty  clofe  together,  on  each  fide 
of  the  joint  or  finew,  following  the  courfe  of  the  liair  ; 
no  crols  lines  fhould  be  made,  as  they  but  disiijjtire  the 
horfe  afterwards,  without  any  real  ufe.  The  firing  in- 
ftrument,  or  knife,  ought  to  be  a  little  rounded  on  the 
edge,  gradually  thickening  to  the  back,  that  it  may  re- 
tain the  heat  for  fome  time,  but  (liould  not  be  applied 
till  the  flaming  rcdnefs  is  partly  gone  off.  The  caute- 
rized parts  may  be  bathed  with  fpirit  of  wine  at  firll  ; 
and  anointed  afterwards  with  bees-wax  and  oJ,  which 
alone  is  fufficient  to  complete  the  cure.  But,  in  every 
view,  this  operation  deferves  to  be  condemned,  upon 
the  following  judicious  obfervations  of  Ofmer.  "  Be- 
tween the  tendon  and  the  ficin  of  the  kg,  as  nothing 
intervenes  but  a  thin  me-.irbrane,  what  hand  can  deter- 
mine betwixt  tlie  boundaries  of  thofe  bodies,  whofe  ap- 
pearance, by  the  heat  of  the  iron,  is  made  undilliiiguilh- 
able  to  the  eye?  Now  mark  the  event  of  firing.  If 
the  fire  reaches  no  further  than  the  Ikin,  little  advan- 
tage can  acciue  to  the  tendon,  but  the  fibres  uf  the 
llcin  will  become  contrafted  and  lefs  pliant  ;  if  the  fire 
reaches  the  membrane  or  (heath  of  the  tendon,  fome  of 
its  glands  are  deftroyed,  and  the  tendon  becomes  more 
or  lefs  rigid.  If  the  tendon  be  burnt,  the  confequence 
will  be  ftill  vvorfe;  and  in  either  cafe  the  velocity  of  mo- 
tion will  be  impeded  :  on  all  thefe  occafions  the  horfe 
fliould  be  turned  to  grafs  and  indulged  with  proper  rell, 
that  the  difeafed  parts  may  recover  their  former  firm- 
nefs,  tone,  and  ilrength." 

Sf.ct.  XXVI.  Of  Tumors  and  Impo/ihumes. 

Tumors,  or  fwellings,  arife  cither  from  external 
injuries  or  internal  caufes. 

I.  Swellings  caufed  by  external  accidents,  as  blows 
and  bruifcs,  (liould  at  firll  be  treated  with  reflringents: 
Thus,  let  the  part  be  bathed  frequently  with  hot  vine- 
gar or  verjuice;  and,  where  it  will  admit  of  bandage. 
Jet  a  flannel  wetted  with  the  fame  be  rolled  on  :  if  by 
this  method  the  fvvelling  does  not  fubfide,  apply,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  legs,  a  poultice  with  redwine  lees,  ftrong- 
beer  grounds,  and  oatmeal,  or  with  vinegar,  oil,  and 
oatmeal :  either  of  thefe  may  be  continued  twice  a- 
day,  after  bathing,  till  the  fwelling  abates  ;  when,  in 
order  to  difperfe  it  entirely,  the  vinegar  (liould  be 
changed  for  camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  to  four  oun- 
ces of  which  may  be  added  one  of  fpirit  offal  ammo- 
niac ;  or  it  may  be  bathed  with  a  mixture  of  two 
ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac  boiled  in  a  quart  of  cham- 
ber-lye twice  a-day,  and  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  may 
be  rt  lied  on. 

Fomentation  made  by  boiling  wormwood,  bay- 
leaves,  and  lofcmary,  and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
fpirits,  aie  often  of  great  fervice  to  tliin  the  juices,  and 
fit  them  for  tranfpiration  ;  efpecially  if  the  injury  has 
affeded  the  joints. 

But  in  bruifes,  where  the  extravafated  blood  will  not 
by  thefe  means  be  difperfed,  the  (horteft  way  is  to  open 
the  (liin,  and  let  out  the  grumes. 

Critical  tumors  or  fwellings,  which  terminate  fe- 
vers, (liould  by  no  means  be  difperfed  ;  except  when 
they  fail  on  the  pallern  of  coffin  joint,  fo  as  to  endan- 
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gcr   them:     in    this  cafe  the  difcutient  fomentation,  Tumors 
fp.  14?.  col.  I.)  fliould  be  applied  three  or  four  times ^''J,' 
a-day,  and  a  cloth  or  nannel   trequently    wrung   nnt' 
of  the  fame  (hould  be  bound  on,  in   order^to  keep  the 
joint  continually  breathing. 

But  all  tumors  tending  to  certain  maturation  (from 
whatever  caufe  they  originated),  ihould  be  expediti- 
oufly  affifted  by  fomentation  as  already  directed  ;  and, 
after  each  time  of  ufing  the  fomentation,  the  ripening 
encouraged  by  fuppurating  poultices  wherever  they 
can  be  applied  :  oatmeal  boiled  foft  in  milk,  to  whicit 
a  proper  quantity  of  oil  and  lard  is  added,  may  anfwer 
this  purpofe  ;  or  the  poultice  recommended  in  the 
Seclion  of  Slrai.g/^s.  Thefe  applications  muft  be  re- 
gularly continued  till  the  matter  is  perceived  to  fluc- 
tuate under  the  fingers,  when  it  ought  to  be  let  out  : 
for  which  purpofe,  let  the  tumor  be  opened  with  a 
knife  or  Rrong  lancet,  the  whole  length  of  the  fwell- 
ing, if  it  can  be  done  fafely ;  for  nothing  contributes 
fo  much  to  a  kind  healing  as  the  matter's  having  a  free 
difcharge,  and  the  opening's  bting  big  enough  to  drcfs 
to  the  bottom. 

Pledgets  of  tow  or  lint  fpread  with  black  or  yel- 
lov/  bafilicon  (or  the  wound  ointment),  ynd  dipped 
in  the  fame,  melted  down  with  a  fifth  part  of  oil 
of  turpentine,  (liould  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fore,  and  filled  up  lightly  witli  the  fame,  with- 
out cramming  :  it  may  be  thus  drefled  once  or  twice 
a-day,  if  the  difcharge  is  great,  till  a  proper  digtftioti 
is  procured  ;  when  it  (hould  be  changed  for  pledgets 
fpread  with  the  red  precipitate  ointment,  applied  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Should  the  fore  not  digeft  kindly,  but  run  a  thin 
water  and  look  pale,  foment,  as  often  as  you  drefs, 
with  the  above  fomentation  ;  and  apply  over  your 
dreffing  the  llrong-beer  poultice,  and  continue  this  me- 
thod till  the  matter  grows  thick,  and  the  fore  florid. 

The  following  ointments  will  generally  anfwer  your 
expettations  in  all  common  cafes  ;  and  may  be  prepared 
without,  as  well  as  with,  the  verdigreafe. 

Take  Venice   turpentine  and   bees  wax   of  each  a 
pound,  oil  of  olives  one  pound  and  a  half,  yellovsr 
rofin  I  2  ounces  ;  when  melted  together,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  verdigreafe,  finely  powdered,  may 
be  (lirrcd  in,  and  kept  fo  till  cold,  to  prevent  its 
fubfiding. 
T.4KE  of  yellow  bafilicon,  or  the  above  ointment, 
without  verdigreafe,  four  ounces  ;  red  precipitate, 
finely  powdered,  half  an  ounce  :   mi.x  them  toge- 
ther cold  with  a  knife  or  fpatula. 
This  laif,  applied  early,  will  prevent  a  fungus,  or 
proud  flefli,  from  (liooting   out  :   for   if  you   drefs  too 
long   with   the   above   digeftive,  the  fungus   will  rife 
fart,  and  give   fome   trouble    to   fupprefs  it ;  when  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  walb  the  fore,  as  often  as  your  drefs, 
with  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol  in  water,  or   to  fprinkle 
it  with  burnt  alum  and  precipitate.      If  thefe  Ihould 
not  be  powerful  enough,  touch  with  a  cauftic,  or  wa(h 
with  the  fublimate  water  made  by  diffolving   half  an 
ounce  of  corrolive  fublimate  in  a  pint  ef  lime-water. 

But  this  trouble  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  fore  is  on  a  part  where  bandages  can  be 
applied  with  comprefles  of  linen-cloth  :  for  even  when 
thefe  excrefcences  legerminate,  as  it  were,  under  the 
knife,  and  fpring  up  in  fpite  of  the  cauftics  above 
2  mentioned. 
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rumors  mentioned,  they  are  to  be  fubducd  by  moderate  com- 
md  Im-  preffion  made  on  the  fprouting  fibres  by  thefe  means, 
ofthunies.  ^^  f^^^  ^^  ^j^^  wound  is  flvinned  over,  throwing 
afide  all  gieafy  applications,  let  the  furface  be  harden- 
ed firft  with  equal  parts  of  tinfture  of  myrrh  and  vine- 
gar, afterwards  with  tinfture  of  myrrh  alone.  If  any 
efchar  of  confequence  fhould  remain,  and  the  hair  not 
follow  kindly,  rub  the  part  gently  every  night  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  camphorated  fpermaceti  ointment, 
the  beft  article  known  to  promote  the  return  of  the  hair 
upon  the  knees  or  any  other  part. 

Authors  on  farriery  have  given  in  general  very  pro- 
per receipts  to  anfwer  every  intention  of  this  kind  by 
medicines :  but  as  they  have  not  laid  down  fufBcient 
rules  for  their  application  in  thofe  cafes  where  they  are 
moft  wanted,  the  following  general  direftions  will  not 
be  unacceptable  ;  as  the  difficulty  in  healing  fome  kinds 
of  fores  ari'es  frequently  from  the  unfkilful  manner  of 
dreffing  them. 

It  may  be  neceffary  then  to  obferve  here,  once  for 
all,  that  the  cures  of  moft  fores  are  effedled  by  the 
fimplcll  methods  ;  and  tliat  it  is  often  of  much  more 
confequence  to  know  how  to  drefs  a  fore,  than  what  to 
drcfs  it  with.  And  in  this  confifts  indeed  the  chief  ait 
of  this  branch  of  furgery  :  for  the  moft  eminent  in  that 
profeflion  have  long  fince  difcovered,  that  variety  of 
ointments  and  falves  are  unneceftary  in  the  cure  of 
moft  wounds  and  fores  ;  and  they  have  accordingly  dif- 
carded  the  gteateft  part  formerly  in  repute  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  repeated  obfervations  having  taught  them,  that, 
after  the  digtftion,  nature  is  generally  difpofed  co  heal 
up  the  wound  faft  enough  herfelf ;  and  that  the  fur- 
geon's  chief  care  is  to  prevent  a  luxuriancy.  commonly 
called  proud Jlejh;  which  all  ointments,  wherein  lard  or 
oil  enters,  are  but  too  prone  to  encourage,  as  they 
keep  the  fibres  too  lax  and  fupple  ;  and  which  dry  lint 
alone,  early  applied,  as  eafily  prevents,  by  its  ab- 
forbing  quality,  and  light  compreffion  on  the  fprout- 
ing fibres. 

Thus,  if  a  hollow  wound  or  fore  is  crammed  with 
tents,  or  the  dreffings  are  applied  too  hard,  the  tender 
fhoots  of  flefli  from  the  bottom  are  prevented  puftiing 
up;  and  the  fides  of  the  fore  from  this  dlftenfion  may 
in  time  grow  horny  and  turn  fillulous ;  nor  has  the 
matter  by  this  method  a  free  difcharge. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  "fores  of  any  depth  are  dreflid 
fuperficially,  the  external  parts  being  more  difpofed  to 
heal  and  come  together  than  the  internal,  they  will  fall 
into  contaft,  or  heal  too  foon  ;  and  the  fore,  not  filling 
up  properly  from  the  bottom,  will  break  out  afrefh. 

Hence  we  may  juftly  conceive  how  little  ftrefs  is  to 
he  laid  on  famous  ointments,  or  family  falves,  unfl^il- 

I  fully  applied ;  for  unlefs  this  due  medium  is  obfervtd, 
or  obtained  in  the  dreffing,  no  hollow  fore  can  heal 
up  properly. 
As  foon  then  as  a  good  digeftion  is  procured  (which 
is  known  by  the  thicknefs  and  whitenefs  of  the  matter 
difcharged,  and  the  florid  red  colour  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  fore),  let  the  dreffings  be  changed  for  the  precipi- 
tate medicine  ;  or  the  fore  may  be  filled  up  with  dry 
lint  alone,  or  dipped  in  lime-water,  with  a  little  ho- 
ney and  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  brandy,  about  a  fifth 
part  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former :  a  pledget  of 
lint,  dipped  in  this  mixture,  Ihould  alfo  be  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fore,  which  Ihould  be  filled  up  with 
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others  to  the  furface  or  edges,  but  not  crammed  in  tooV'mmJs  in 
hard,  as  before  obfervcd,  nor  yet  applied  too  loofely.       General.  ^ 

By  this  method,  the  fore  would  incarnate,  or  heal  up  ' 
properly,  and  foft  fpongy  flcfh  would  be  prevented  or 
fuppreffcd  in  time  ;  whereas  when  ointments  or  falves 
are  too  long  continued,  a  fungus,  or  proud  flcrti,  is 
thereby  fo  encouraged  in  its  growth,  that  it  requires 
fome  time  to  deftroy  and  eat  it  down  again  :  a  proper 
comprefs  of  cloth,  and  a  linen  roller,  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary both  for  this  purpofe  and  to  fecure  on  the  drefl"- 
ings,  wherever  they  can  conveniently  be  applied. 

2.  Scrofulous  tumors  are  fuch  as  originate  in  fcor- 
butic  or  hereditary  taints,  and  increafe  or  diminifh  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  or  acrimony  of  the  blood.  For 
thefe  the  principal  application  is  the  ftrongeft  mercu- 
rial unguent,  thus  prepared. 

Quicksilver  two  ounces,  lard  fix  ounces,  balfam 
of  fulphur  half  an  ounce  The  quickfilver  to  be 
rubbed  with  the  balfam  in  a  metal  mortar  till  the 
globules  difappear;  then  the  lard  (fidl  made  warm) 
to  be  added  by  degrees. 

The  ufe  of  this  unguent  muft  be  affifted  by  a  courfe 
of  mercurial  and  antimonial  alteratives. 

3.  The  other  tumors  that  may  be  here  noticed  are 
the  oedematous,  fteatomatous,  and  encyfted.  The 
oedematous  and  encyfted  tumors  are  nearly  fynony- 
mous,  originating  in  a  cyft  or  bag,  containing  a  kind 
of  ichorous  bloody  fanies  or  gelatinous  fluid  ;  whicii 
being  evacuated,  the  cyft  does  not  always  fubmit  to 
digeftives  or  efcharotics,  but  muft  be  extirpated  with 
the  knife,  and  cured  as  a  common  wound. 

The  fteatomatous  are  thofe  tumors  that  form  on  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  pafs  in  general  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  wens,  containing,  when  opened  or  extrafted,  a 
fubftance  not  unlike  fuet  when  hardly  cold. 

Neither  of  tlie  above  are  expefted  to  fubmit  to  any  to- 
pical application,  unlefs  upon  the  ver)-  firft  obfervation  ; 
when  an  attempt  may  be  made  by  the  moft  powerful  re- 
pellents, and  a  fmall  portion  of  the  above  mercurial  oint- 
ment rubbed  in  every  night,  for  a  confiderable  length  of 
time;  but  no  radical  cure  can  be  in  general  obtained  but 
by  inftrumental  extirpation  ;  and  as  this  muft  be  un- 
avoidably attended  with  lofs  of  time,  and  a  proportional 
ftiare  of  danger,  if  feated  upon  or  interfered  by  the 
mufcular  parts,  perhaps  it  may  be  moft  prudent  to  omit 
the  experiment  and  fubmit  it  to  chance. 

Sect.  XXVII.  Of  Wounds  in  General. 

In  all  frefli  wounds  made  by  cutting  inftruments, 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  bringing  the  lips 
of  the  wound  into  contact  by  future  or  bandage,  pro- 
vided the  part  will  allow  of  it ;  for  on  wounds  of  the 
hips,  or  other  prominent  parts,  and  acrofs  fome  of  the 
large  mufcles,  the  ftitches  are  apt  to  burft  on  the  horfe's 
lying  down  and  rifing  up  in  the  ftall.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  lips  (hould  not  be  brought  clofe  together :  one 
ftitch  is  fufficient  for  a  wound  twojnches  long  :  but  in 
large  wounds,  they  ftiould  be  at  an  inch  or  more  di- 
ftance  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  deep  in  the  mufcles,  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  pafs  the  needles  pioportionably 
deep,  otherwife  the  wound  will  not  unite  properly 
from  the  bottom. 

Should  the  wound  bleed  much  from   an  artery  di- 
vided, the  firft  fttp  ftiould  be  to  fecure  it,  by  paffing 
a  crooked  needle  underneath,  and  tying  it  up  with  a   . 
T  wased 
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Wounds  in  waxed  thread:  if  the  artery  cannot  be  got  at  this  way, 
,  '^'^"'^'••^'-    apply  a  button  of  lint  or  tow  to  the   mouth  of  the 
'  bleeding  vefltls,  dipped  in  a  (Irong  folution  of  blue  vi- 

trii)l,  ftyptic  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  or  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, powdered  vitriol,  or  colcothar,  &c.  and  re- 
member always  to  apply  it  clofc  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bleeding  vciTels,  and  take  care  that  it  is  kept  there  by 
proper  comprefs  and  bandage  till  an  efchar  is  formed  ; 
otherwife  it  will  elude  yoUr  expeftations,  and  fre- 
quently alarm  you  with  frefh  bleedings. 

In  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  La  FoiTe,  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
fuccefs  he  had  met  with  in  flopping  the  bleedings  of 
very  confiderable  arteries  in  horfes,  by  the  application 
of  the  powder  of  puff-balls,  the  arteries  cicatrizing  by 
this  means  only,  without  any  fucceeding  haemorrhage. 
The  lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball,  was  made  ufe  of  for  this 
purpofe  in  human  fubjefts.  about  170  years  ago,  by 
Felix  Wurtz,  a  famous  old  furgeon  in  Germany  ;  but 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  thought  of  trufting  to  it  in 
fuch  coniiderable  arteries  as  M.  La  Foffe  mentions, 
viz.  thofe  of  the  leg  and  thigh,  the  bleedings  from 
which  divided  veffels  he  ftopt  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
ufe  of  this  powder  only.  The  agaric  of  the  oak  may 
alfo  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  where  it  can  be  retained 
by  a  proper  bandage. 

Thefe  applications,  as  indeed  all  ftyptics,  feem  to 
aft  by  couftringing  the  extremity  of  the  veffel,  or 
choaking  it  up,  till  a  grume  of  blood  is  formed  in- 
ternally, which  plugs  up  the  orifice  ;  and  has  been 
found  to  adhere  to  it  fo  as  to  conllitute  one  body  with 
the  vefTel. 

We  avoid  fetting  down  any  famous  receipts  for 
frefh  wounds,  whether  ointments,  or  Friar's  balfams, 
being  well  affured,  that,  in  a  healthy  found  conftitu- 
tion,  nature  furnifhes  the  bed  balfam,  and  performs 
herfelf  the  cure,  which  is  fo  often  attributed  to  the 
medicine  ;  when  it  is  otherwife,  and  the  blood  is  de- 
prived of  its  balfamic  ftate,  as  will  appear  from  the 
afpedt  of  the  wound  and  its  manner  of  healing,  it  muft 
be  reftified  by  proper  internal  medicines,  before  a  good 
foundation  for  healing  can  be  kid  by  any  external  ap- 
plication whatever. 

The  lips  of  the  wound  then  being  brought  tsgether 
by  the  needle  or  bandage,  it  needs  only  to  be  covered 
with  rags  dipped  in  brandy,  or  a  pledget  of  tow  fpread 
with  the  wound  ointment,  (fee  page  144.  col.  2.j  the 
direttions  in  the  preceding  feftions  being  obfervcd, 
and  the  wounded  part  kept  as  much  as  poffible  from 
motion. 

Punftured  wounds  from  thorns,  or  any  other  acci- 
dents, fhould  be  treated  In  the  fame  manner  ;  applying 
the  beer  or  bread  and  milk  poultice  over  the  drcffing, 
till  fome  ligns  of  digeflion  appear;  and  fomenting  the 
part  well  every  day.  This  method  is  alfo  very  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  to  thofe  fwellings  which  often  arife  on  the 
neck  froip  bleeding  ;  the  fores  being  fprinkled  with 
precipitate,  and  burnt  alum  powdered,  to  fetch  out 
the  core  or  fungous,  which  choaks  up  the  orifice.  The 
ufual  method  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  vitriol,  or  fub- 
limate,  which  often  brings  on  a  plentiful  difcharge, 
fetches  out  the  core,  and  makes  a  cure;  but  it  is  often 
with  the  lofsof  the  vein,  and  it  fometiraesUavesa  laige 
fuelling  and  impoflhuraation. 

In  gua-ftiot  wounds,  when  the  ball  has  not  p«ne- 
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trated  too  deep,  it  fhould  be  extrafted,  if  it  can 
fetched  away  without  dillurbanec,  together  with  any 
extraneous  bodies  that  might  pafs  in  with  it  ;  the 
wound  fhould  be  dreffed  with  the  old  digeftive  of  Ve- 
nice or  common  turpentine,  divided  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  to  which  may  be  added  fome  honey  and  tinfture 
of  myrrh.  The  entrance  of  thefe  wounds  ftcquently 
requires  to  be  enlarged,  ami  a  depending  orifice  fhould 
always  be  procured  if  poffible  ;  and  if  the  wound 
fhould  not  digeft  kindly,  apply  the  beer  poultice,  and 
foment  with  the  difcutient  fomentation  before  men- 
tioned. 

In  fcalds,  or  burns  from  gunpowder,  or  any  other 
caufe,  when  the  fkin  remains  entire,  bathe  the  part 
well,  and  keep  it  foaked  with  rags  dipped  in  fpirit  of 
wine  camphorated  :  fait  bound  thick  on  the  part  has 
been  found  very  effeiftual  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  indeed 
all  faline  and  fpirituous  applications  excel  others,  while 
the  fkin  is  yet  unhroke;  but  when  the  fliin  is  fcpa- 
rated,  anoint  the  part,  and  keep  it  conllantly  fupple 
with  linfeed  or  falad  oil,  and  a  plafter  fpread  with  bees- 
wax and  oil;  if  the  flcin  is  fo  fcorched,  that  flougha 
mufl  be  digefted  out,  drefs  with  the  wound-ointment 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  finifli  the  cure  with  any  dry- 
ing ointment.  Should  the  horfe  be  feverlfh  from  the- 
pain,  bleed  him,  give  cooling  glyfters,  and  treat  him 
as  M  e  have  dlrefted  In  fimple  fevers. 

There  are  certain  wounds  which  occur  much  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  and  which  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  though  in  themfelves  not  at  all  dangerous, 
deferve  particidar  notice.  Among  thefe  are  bro- 
ken knees,  over-reaches,  and  lacerations  between  hair 
and  hoof.  In  refpefl  to  the  firft,  it  is  a  misfortune 
whenever  it  happens  that  not  only  reduces  the  horfe 
very  much  in  his  value,  but  is  conlidered  as  an  indelible 
ftigma  of  imptrfeftion,  that  (with  connoiffeurs)  ren- 
ders him  at  firft  fight  unworthy  a  fecond  confidera- 
tion.  This  misfortune  may  fometimes  be  occafioned 
by  unavoidable  accident  ;  but  Mr  Taplin  is  juftly  of 
opinion  that  more  horfes  are  thrown  down  and  irreme- 
diably injured  by  the  careleffnefs  and  fhameful  inatten- 
tion of  bad  riders  on  bad  roads  and  over  rolling  ftones, 
or  when  they  are  more  cruelly  exhaufled  with  labour 
and  fatigue,  than  by  any  other  means  in  the  whole  11(1 
of  accidents. 

In  relieving  this  injury,  the  firfl  flep  is  to  wafh  the 
parts  well  with  a  fponge  and  warm  water,  thoroughly 
cleanfing  the  lacerations  from  gravel  or  fand;  for  thefe 
will  evidently  irritate  and  inflame  the  tender  parts,  and 
be  produftive  of  a  difchaige  which  may  often  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  gently  wiping  them  dry  after  the 
ufe  of  the  fponge,  and  plentifully  embrocating  them 
with  a  mixture  of  camphorated  fpirits  and  vinegar  in 
equal  quantities,  bandaging  over  a  pledget  of  tow  wet 
with  the  fame,  and  repeating  it  once  or  twice  if  circum- 
ftances  fhould  render  it  neceffary.  This  fhould  be  conti- 
nued, that  an  efchar  or  cicatrix  may  be  formed  to  ren- 
der unftuous  or  greafy  applications  unnecefTary;  but 
fhould  the  wound  or  laceration  be  fo  violent  as  to  pro- 
duce great  Inflammation,  fuppuration  muft  enfue,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  means  already  direfted, 
and  the  fore  healed  in  the  manner  alfo  above  direfted. 

As  to  over-reaches  and  other  injuries  in  the  feet, 
they  are  treated  of  in  their  order  under  Dijeajcs  of  the 
Feet, 

Sect, 


Seaxxvir. 

be  Wounds  in 
General, 
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Grncrai"  Sect.  XX\''ni.  Of  Ulccrs  ill  General. 

"■"'^  We  (liall  not   here  enter  into  a  defcription  of  each 

particular  fpecies  of  ulccrs,  but  only  lay  down  fome 
direftlons  for  their  general  treatment;  by  which  means 
we  fliall  avoid  the  ufual  prolixity  of  authors  on  this 
fubjtft,  and  yet  give  fo  general  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
ulcers,  as  we  hope  will  be  fufficicntly  inftruitive  both 
of  the  application  and  of  the  proper  remedy  to  each. 

It  may  be  necelTary  to  obfervc,  that  we  may  often 
in  vain  purfue  the  bell  methods  of  cure  by  external  ap- 
plications, unlefs  we  have  recourfe  to  proper  internal 
remedies  ;  for  as  all  ulcers,  difficult  to  heal,  proceed 
from  a  particular  indifpofition  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any  order,  the 
latter  mud  be  correfied  by  alteratives  and  fweetening 
medicines. 

The  fii-ft  intention  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  is  bringing 


them  to  digeft,  or  difcharge  a  thick  matter  ;  which 
will,  in  general,  be  effefttd  by  the  green  ointment,  or 
that  with  precipitate  ;  but  fliould  the  fore  not  digeft 
kindly  by  thefe  means,  but  difcharge  a  gleety  thin 
matter,  and  look  pale,  you  muft  then  have  recourfe  to 
warmer  dreflings,  fuch  33  balfam,  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
melted  down  with  your  common  digeftive,  and  the 
ftrongbeer  poultice  over  them  ;  it  is  proper  alfo  in 
thefe  kind  of  fores,  where  the  circulation  is  languid, 
and  the  natural  heat  abated,  to  warm  the  part,  and 
quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  by  fomenting  it  well 
at  the  time  of  dreffing;  which  method  will  thicken  the 
matter,  and  roufe  the  native  heat  of  the  part,  and  then 
the  former  dreffings  may  be  re-applied. 

if  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  grow  hard  or  callous,  it  will 
be  rectflary  to  foment   ftiongly  with   a  decoftton  of 
camomile  and  mallows,  as  hot  as  can  be  conveniently 
applied  ;  then  fcarify  fuperficially  the  wliole  part,  both 
longitudinally  and  tranfvcrfely,  with   a  fleam   or  abf- 
cefs  lancet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fub- 
flance  upon  the  furface  :  after  which  it  mull  be  dreflcd 
with  digeftive  ointment  twice  every  day  ;  the  fomen- 
tation and  fcarificaticns  to  be  repeated  occafionally,  if 
neceftary,  till  the  callofity  is  quite  Houghed  off,  and 
comes  away  witli  the  dieftings.     A   proper  ointment 
for  the  above  purpofe  may  be  prepared  as  follows. 
Take  of  yellow  bafilicon  two  ounces,  and  black  ba- 
filicon   one  ounce,  and   melt  them  together  over 
the  fire.     AVhen   taken   off,  ftir  in  one  ounce  of 
turpentine  ;  and  when  cool,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
red  precipitate  finely  powdered,  the  whole  to  be 
minutely  incorporated  upon  a  ftone  or  marble  flab. 
As  foon   as  the   callofity  is   removed,  and   the  dif- 
charge comes  to  its  proper  confiftence,  drcfs  in  gene- 
ral with  a  fmall  portion   of  lint,  thinly   covered  with 
either  of  the  bafilicens,  placed  under  a  pledget  of  tow 
fprtad  with  the  following  digeftive  : 

YEtLOW  wax  and  black  rofin  each  four  ounces, 
Burgundy  pich  two  ounces :  melt  thefe  in  a  pint 
of  oil  ohve  over  a  flow  fire  ;  and  when  taken  off, 
ftir  in  two  ounces  of  turpentine.  For  large 
wounds,  where  a  plentiful  difcharge  is  required, 
ftir  into  this  quantity  three  ounces  of  the  fpiiits 
of  turpentine,  that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting 
cool. 
Should  the  wound  incarnate  too  faft,  and  fill  with 
fungous  flefh,  flightly  touch  fuch  parts  with  a  piece 
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of  undacked  lime,  regulating  the  mode  and  application 
by  the  nccelTity,  and  repeating  it  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  ci»rc 
may  be  completed  by  hardening  the  furface  with  a  littL- 
tinfture  of  myrrh. 

All  finufes,  or  cavities,  if  no  tendinous  parts  inter- 
vene, ftiould  be  inftantly  laid  open  (with  a  biilor)-)  to 
its  utmoft  extent,  and  properly  filled  with  a  pledget 
of  lint,  well  impregnated  with  warm  digeftive,  and 
plentifully  covered  with  tow  fpread  with  the  fame. 
After  a  fecond  or  third  drefling,  ftiould  the  infidc  of 
fuch  cavity  prove  callous,  or  hard  in  fubftance,  it 
muft  be  taken  away  by  the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the 
means  before  defcribcd.  If  it  be  fo  fituated  that  the 
parts  forbid  an  entire  feparation,  found  with  the  probe, 
and  at  its  extremity  make  a  counter  incifion  through 
the  integuments  to  meet  the  piobe,  till,  by  paffing 
through,  it  removes  any  lodgment  that  may  have  been 
left  for  the  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon 
do,  fo  as  in  many  cafes  to  affect  the  bone  itfelf. 
Where  the  cavity  penetrates  deep  into  the  mufcles, 
and  a  counter  opening  is  imprafticable  or  hazardous ; 
where,  by  a  continuance,  the  integuments  of  the 
mufcles  are  conftantly  dripping  and  melting  down  ;  in 
thefe  cafes  wafties  may  be  injcCled,  and  will  frequent- 
ly be  attended  with  fuccefs.  The  following  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  by  Mr  Taplin. 

Take  honey  and  vinegar  each  two  ounces  ;  liquefy 
over   the   fire  ;  and   when   cool   add  tinfture   of 
myrrh  and  tincture  of  cantharideseach  one  ounce. 
—Mix. 
When  the  ulcerls  by  thefe  means  diverted  of  its  vi- 
rulence and  bad  fmell,  the  callofity  floughed  off  or  ex- 
tra<fled,  and  a  favourable    appearance   of  incarnation 
comes  on,  the  drefTings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive  before  prefcribed,  to  pledgets  fpread 
with  Locatellus's  balfam,  or  the  following  compound. 
Take  white  diachylon  two  ounces,  Locatellus's  bal- 
fam one  ounce,  and  melt  them  over  the  fire  in  two 
ounces  of  olive  oil.     Take  oft";  and  when  nearly 
cool,  ftir  in  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  little 
at  a  time,  till  it  is  all  incorporated. 
Thefe  finufes,  or  cavities,  frequently  degenerate  in- 
lofJlnUy  that  is,  grow  pipey,  having  the  iiifide  thick- 
ened, and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  a  horny  callous  fub- 
ftance.  In  order  to  their  cure,  they  muft  be  laid  open, 
and  the  hard  fubftance  all  cut  away  ;  where  this  is  im- 
practicable, fcarify   them  well,  and  truft  to  the  preci- 
pitate medicine  made  ftrong,   rubbing   now   and  then 
with  cauftic,  butter  of  antimony,  or  equal  parts  of 
quickfilver  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  foul  bone  is  an  attendant  on  an  ul- 
cer, the  flefli  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  dif- 
charge oily,  thin,  and  ftmking  ;  and  the  bone  difco- 
vered  to  be  carious,  by  its  feeling  rough  to  the  probe 
pafted  through  the  flefh  for  that  purpofe.  In  order  to 
a  cure,  the  bone  muft  be  laid  bare,  that  the  rotten 
part  of  it  be  removed  :  for  which  purpofe,  deftroy  the 
loofe  flcfti,  and  drefs  with  dry  lint ;  or  the  doftils  may- 
be preftcd  out  of  tinfture  of  myrrh  or  euphorbiura. 
The  throwing  off  the  fcale  is  generally  a  work  of  na- 
ture, which  is  effedled  in  more  or  lefs  time,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depth  the  bone  is  alFcClcd;  though 
burning  the  foul  bone  is  thought  bj-  forae  to  haften  its 
feparation. 
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maaner  be  continued  fix  or  feven  times,  without  the  Curb  and 
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\Vhere  the  cure  does  not  properly  fuccecd,  mercu       _- 

rial  phyfic  fliould  be  given,   and  repeated  at  proper  in-     lead  blemifti,  and  will  generally  be  attended  with  fuc-    "'^' 


bone. 


tervals  :  and  to  correft  and  nuMid  the  blood  and  juices, 
the  antimonial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  guaiacum  and  lime-water,  are  proper  for  that 
purpole. 

Sect.  XXIX.   Of  a  BonC'Spavin. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  which  is  a  bony  excrefcence,  or  hard  fvvellinj^, 
growing  on  the   infidc  of  the  hock   of  a  horfe's  kg, 


fs, 


But  the  fpavins  that  put  out  on  older  or  full-aged 
liorfes  are  apt  to  be  more  obftlnate,  as  being  feated 
more  inward;  and  when  they  run  among  the  finnofi- 
ties  of  the  joint,  they  are  for  the  moll  part  incurable, 
as  they  then  lie  out  of  the  leach  of  applications,  and 
are  arrived  to  a  degree  of  impenetrable  hardncfs. 

The  ufual  method  in  thefe  cafes  is  to  fire  direftly, 
or  to  ufe  the  ftrongeft  kind  of  cauftic  blilteij;  and 
we  (hall  content  ouifclves  with  defcribing  the  different  fomelimcs  to  fire  and  lay  the  bliiler  immediately  over 
kinds  thereof  by  their  fymptoms,  and  then  enter  on  the  part  :  but  this  way  feldom  fucceeds  farther  than 
their  cure.  putting  a  ftop  to  the  grovrth  of  the  fpavin,  and  is  apt 

A  fpavin,  that  begins  on  the  lower  part  of  the  to  leave  both  a  blemiih  and  ftiffnefs  behind  ;  btfides 
hock,  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  that  which  puts  out  high-  the  great  rilli  run  (by  applications  of  thefe  fiery  and 
er,  between  the  two  round  procefles  of  the  leg-bone  ;  cauliic  medicines  to  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts  a- 
and  a  fpavin  near  the  edge  is  not  fo  bad  as  that  which  bout  the  joints)  of  exciting  violent  pain  and  anguifh, 
is  more  inward   toward   the   middle,  as  it  does  not  fo     and  deftroying  the  limb. 

much  affcA  the  bending  of  the  hock.  The  bell  and  fafeft  way,  therefore,   is  to  make  trial 

A  fpavin,  that  conies  by  a  kick  or  blow,  is  at  firft  of  the  bliftering  ointment  above,  and  to  continue  it  ac- 
no  true  fpavin,  but  a  bruife  on  the  bone,  or  membiane  cording  to  the  directions  there  laid  down,  for  fome 
which  covcisit;  therefore  not  of  that  confequence  as  months,  if  found  neceflary  ;  the  horfes  in  the  inter- 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  natural  caufe  :  and  thofe  that  vals  working  moderately  :  the  liardnefs  will  thus  be 
put  out  on  colts  and  young  hoifes,  are  not  fo  bad  as  dlffolvcd  by  degrees,  and  wear  away  infenfibly. 
thofe  that  happen  to  horfes  in  their  full  (Irength  and  Where  the  fpavin  lies  deep,  and  runs  fo  far  into  the 

maturity  ;  but  in  very  old  horfes  they  are  generally  in-     hollow  of  the  joint  that   no  application  can   reach   it, 
curable.  neither  filing  nor  medicines  can  avail,  for  the  reafons 

The  nfual  method  of  treating  this  diforder  is  by  bli-  above  mentioned  ;  though  bold  ignorant  fellows  have 
fters  and  firing  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  fituation,  fometimes  fucceeded  in  cafes  of  this  fort  (by  men  of 
or  caufe  whence  it  proceeds.  Thus,'  if  a  fnlnefs  on  judgment  deemed  incurable)  by  the  application  of 
the  fore-part  of  the  hock  comes  upon  hard  riding,  or  cauiUc  ointments  with  fublimate,  which  aft  very  for- 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a  fpavin  ;  in  that  cibly,  enter  deep,  and  make  a  large  difcharge.  and  by 
cafe,  fuch  coolers  and  repellcrs  are  proper,  as  are  re-  that  means  dellroy  a  great  part  of  the  fubftance,  and 
commended  in  llrains  and  bruife  s.  Thofe  happening  to  diffolve  away  the  remainder:  though,  whoever  is  at 
colts  and  young  horfes  are  generally  fuperficial,  and  re-  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  medicines,  mufl 
quire  only  the  milder  applications  ;  for  it  is  bitter  to  know  how  dangerous  in  general  their  operation  is  on 
wear  thein  down  by  degrees,  than  to  remove  them  at  thefe  occafions  ;  and  that  a  proper  prepared  cautery 
once  by  fevere  means.  made   hke   a   fleam,  under   the  dlEfftion   of  a    (liilful 

Various  are  the  prefcriptions  for  the  blillcring  oint-  hand,  may  be  applied  with  lefs  danger  of  injuring  ei- 
ment  ;  but  the  following,  on  proper  experience,  Hands  ther  tendons  or  ligaments.  After  the  fubllance  of  the 
well  recommended  by  Mr  Gibfon-  fwelling    has  been  properly  penetrated   by  the  inilru- 

Take  nerve  and  m a rfh- mallow  ointment,  of  each  ment,  it  mull  be  kept  running  by  the  precipitate  me- 
two  ounces  ;  quickfilver,  one  ounce,  thoroughly  dicine,  or  mild  blillering  ointment.  Where  the  fpavin 
broke  with  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine  ;  Spa-  lies  not  deep  in  the  joint,  and  the  blillering  method 
iiifli  flics  powdered,  a  dram  and  a  half ;  fublimate,  will  not  fucceed,  the  fweUing  may  be  fafely  fired  with 
one  dram  ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drains.  a  thin  iron   forced  pretty  deep  into  the  fubllance,  and 

The  hair  is  to  be  cut  as  clofe  as  poflible,  and  then    then  fliould  be  drefTed  as  is  above  dirt^Sled. 
the  ointment  applied  pretty  thick  over  the  part;  this  „  wv-     y^r     /-•      t         i  r,-        , 

fliould  be  done  in  the  morning,  and  the  horfe  kept  tied  ^"^^  ^-  ^^^-  ^/'^  ^"''^  "'"^  Rmg-bme. 

up  all  day  without  any  litter  till  night ;  when  he  may  I.  As  a  fpavin  rifes  among  the  bones  on  the  fore- 
be  untied,  in  order  to  lie  down  ;  and  a  pitch  or  any  part  of  the  hock,  fo  a  curb  takes  its  origin  from  ths 
flicking  plaller  may  be  la'd  over  it,  and  bound  on  with  junftures  of  the  fame  bones,  and  rifes  on  tlie  hind-part, 
a  broad  tape  or  bandage  to  keep  aU  clofe.  forming   a   pretty  large   tumor    over  the  back  part  of 

After  the  bliiler  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  the  hind-leg,  attended  with  ftiffnefs,  and  fometimes 
begin  to   dry  and   peel  off,  it  may  be  applied  a  fccond    with  pain  and  lamcnefs. 

time,  in  the  fame  manner  as  before  ;  this  fecond  appli-  yi  curb  proceeds  from  the  fame  canfes  that  produce 
cation  generally  taking  greater  cffeft  than  the  firll,  and  fpavins  ;  viz.  hard  riding,  ftrains,  blows,  or  kicks, 
in  colts  and  young  horfes  makes  a  perfedl  cure.  Th:  cure   at  firll  is  generally  eafy  enough  effefted  by 

When  the  fpavin  has  been  of  long  ftanding,  it  will  blidering,  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener.  If 
require  to  be  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  fix  times  :  but  it  does  not  fubmit  to  this  treatment,  but  grows  exccf- 
after  the  ficoiid  application,  a- greater  dillance  of  time  fively  hard,  the  quickeft  and  fureft  way  is  to  fire  with 
muft  be  allowed,  otherwife  it  might  leave  a  fear,  or  a  thin  iron,  making  a  line  down  the  middle  from  top 
caufe  a  baldnefs ;  to  prevent  which,  once  a-fortnight  to  bottom,  and  drawing  feveral  lines  in  a  pennlform 
or  three  wecka  is  often  enough ;   and   it   may   in  this     manner  pretty  deep  ;  and  then  to  apply  a  mild  blifttit 
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ems     ing  plaftcr  or  ointment  over  it. — This  method  will  tn- 

*~~    tirely  remove  it. 

There  is  another  fwi.lling  taken  notice  of  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  iioek,  which  is  called  z  jarden.  This  com- 
monly proceeds  from  blows  and  kicks  of'otlier  liorfcs  ; 
but  frequently  happens  to  manegcd  horfes,  by  fetting 
them  on  their  haunches  :  it  is  feldom  attended  with 
much  lamenefs,  unlcfs  it  has  been  neglcfted,  or  fome 
little  proeefs  of  the  bone  be  broke.  It  (hould  firll  be 
treated  with  che  coolers  and  repellers  in  fed.  xxxli. 
art.  2. :  but  if  any  fwelling  continues  haidand  infenfible, 
the  beft  way  is  to  blilter  or  fire  ;  but  the  mild  blifters 
alone  generally  fucceed. 

2  The  ring-lone  is  a  hard  fwelling  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  pallern,  which  generally  reaches  half  way  round 
the  fore-part  thereof,  and  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
ring  has  its  denomination.  It  often  arifes  from  ftrains, 
&c. ;  and,  when  behind  from  putting  young  horfes  too 
early  upon  their  haunches;  for  in  that  attitude  a  horfe 
throws  his  whole  weight  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon 
his  pallerns,  than  on  his  hocks. 

When  it  appears  diilindtly  round  the  partem,  and 
does  not  run  downwards  toward  the  coronet,  fo  as  to 
affeA  the  coffin-joint,  it  is  eafily  cured  :  but  if  it  takes 
its  origin  from  lomc  ilrain  or  defect  ui  the  joint  origi- 
nally, or  if  a  calloGty  is  found  under  the  round  liga- 
ment that  covers  that  joint,  the  cure  is  generally  du- 
•  bious,  and  fcmctimes  iinpratticable  ;  as  it  is  apt  to 
turn  to  a  quittor,  and  in  the  end  to  form  an  ulcer  upon 
the  hoof. 

The  ring-bcnes  that  appear  on  colls  and  young  hor- 
fes, w'ill  often  inlenfibly  wear  off  of  therr.fcl.es,  with- 
out tiic  help  of  any  application  ;  but  when  the  fub- 
llance  remains,  there  needs  no  other  remedy  befides 
blillering,  uiitcfs  when  bj  long  continuance  it  is  grown 
to  an  obltinate  hardnefi,  and  then  it  may  require  both 
blilfcring  and  tiring. 

»To  lire  a  ring-bone  fuccefsfully,  let  the  operation 
be  performed  with  a  tliinner  inllrument  than  the  com- 
mon one,  and  let  the  lines  or  razes  be  made  not  above 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  diftant,  croHing  them  obliquely, 
fomewhat  like  a  chain  :  apply  a  mild  blilfer  over  all, 
and,  when  quite  dried  up,  the  rupture- plalter ;  and 
then  turn  the  horfe  to  giafs  for  fomt  time. 

Sfct.XXXI.   Of  Splents. 

These  are  hard  excrefcences  that  grow  on  the 
fhank-bone,  and  are  of  varioi'.s  fhapei.  and  fizcs.  Some 
horfes  are  more  fubjcft  to  fplents  than  others  ;  but 
young  horfes  are  moll  liable  to  thefe  infirmities,  which 
often  wear  off  and  diiV.ppear  of  themfelves.  Few  horfes 
put  out  fplents  after  they  are  feven  or  eight  years  old, 
uclefs  they  meet  with  blows  or  accidents. 

A  fplent  that  arifts  in  the  middle  of  the  fhank-bone 
is  nowife  dangerous ;  but  thofe  that  arife  on  the 
back  part  of  this  bone,  when  they  grow  large  and 
prefs  againft  the  back  linew,  always  caufe  lamenefs  or 
fliffnefs,  by  rubbing  againft  it  :  the  others,  except 
they  are  iituated  near  the  joints,  feldom  occafion 
lamenefs. 

As  to  the  cure  of  fplents,  the  beft  way  is  not  to 
meddle  with  them,  unlefs  they  arc  fo  large  as  to  dif- 
figure  a  horfe,  or  are  fo  fituattd  as  to  endanger  his 
going  laiTiC. 

SpUnts  in  their  Infancy,  and  on  their  firft  appear- 
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ance,  (hould  be  well  bathed  with  vinegar,  or  old  ver-   P*^"  evil, 
juice  ;  which,  by  (Irengthening  the  fibres,  often  put  a  ^'^^''^'  ^'^\ 
flop  t<)  their  growth  :  foi  the  membrane  covering  the         ' 
bone,  and  n  >t  the  bone  itfelf,  is  here  thicker. jd  ;  and 
in  fome  conftitutions  purging,  and  afterwards  diuretic 
drinks,  will  be  a  great  means  to  remove  the  humidity 
and  moi'ure  about  the  limbs,  which  is  what  often  gives 
rife  to  fuch  excrefcences. 

Various  are  the  remedies  prefcribed  for  thisdiforder: 
the  ufual  way  is  to  rub  the  fplent  with  a  round  flick 
or  the  handle  of  a  hammer  till  it  is  almoll  raw,  and 
then  touch  it  with  oil  of  origanum.  Others  lay  on 
a  pitcliplallcr,  with  a  little  fublimate  or  arfcnic,  to 
dtllroy  the  fubflance  ;  fome  ufe  oil  of  vitriol ;  fome 
tindure  of  cantharides :  all  which  methods  have  at 
times  fucceeded  ;  only  they  are  apt  to  leave  a  fear, 
with  the  lofs  of  hair.  Thofe  applications  that  are  of 
a  more  caudic  nature  often  do  more  hurt  than  good, 
efpecially  when  the  fplent  is  grown  very  hard,  as  thev 
produce  a  rottenntfs,  which  keeps  running  feveral 
months  before  the  ulcer  can  be  healed,  and  then  leaves 
an  ugly  fear. 

According  to  Mr  Taplin,  the  only  expeftation  of 
cure  "  without  anxiety  and  difficulty,  is  to  be  careful 
in  obferving  fuch  appearance,  in  their  earlieil  itate  ; 
and  then  feeing  that  frequent  friction  is  ufed  for  a  con- 
fijerable  time,  twice  every  day,  with  the  utmoil  force 
of  the  operator's  hands,  letting  the  part  be  well  moi- 
llencd,  after  each  time  of  rubbing,  with  a  proportion 
of  the  following  liniment,  leaving  a  pledget  of  low 
wet  with  the  fame,  bound  on  pretty  firm  with  two 
yards  of  wide  tape  as  a  roller  : 

"Take  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  fpirits  of 
turpentine,  of  each  four  ounces  (a  quarter  of  a 
pint).     Mix  together. 

"Or,  Oil  of  origanum  and  fpirits  of  turpentine,  each 
half  an  ounce;  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  two 
ounces. — Mix. 

•'  When  this  plan  has  been  pei  fevered  in  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  you  will  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 
any  perceptible  advantage  has  been  obtained  from  the 
force  of  thefe  powerful  repellents  :  if  not,  procure  two 
ounces  of  the  ftrongeft  mercurial  ointment,  and  let  the 
fize  of  a  hazel-nut  be  well  rubbed  in  upon  tlie  part 
affected,  every  night  and  morning,  till  the  whole  is 
confumed,  uling  the  roller  each  night,  and  taking  it 
oft  in  the  morning.  If  this  does  not  fucceed,  the  belt 
and  mofl  fpeedy  method  will  be  the  immediate  ex- 
tirpation, by  making  a  longitudinal  incilion  ('  with- 
out bruifing,  hammering,'  &c.)  through  the  integu- 
ments, diffeftlng  and  extracling  the  fubilance,  com- 
pleting the  cure  by  taking  up  a  couple  of  Hitches,  and 
treating  it  as  a  fuperficial  woiuid  ;  for  which  direiElions 
will  be  found  under  that  head." 

Sect.  XXXII.  Of  the  Poll-evil :  Fijlula,  and 
Bniifes  en  the  Withers ,-  JVarbUi  on  the  Back, 
and  Sit-fafis. 

I.  Th^  poll-evil  is  an  abfcefs  near  the  poll  of  a  horfe, 
formed  in  the  finufcs  between  the  poll-bone  and  the 
uppermoft  vertebrs  of  the  neck. 

If  it  proceeds  from  blows,   bruifes,  or  any  external' 
violence,  at  firil  bathe  the  fwelling  often  with  hot  vine- 
gar ;  and  if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  with  an   ouj'ng 
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through  tlie  fl<in,  make  \ift-  of  two  parts  of  vinegar 
2nd  one  of  fpirit  of  wine;  but  if  there  be  an  itchini^, 
with  heat  and  inflammation,  the  fafcft  way  is  to  bleed, 
and  apply  poultices  with  bread,  milk,  and  elder  flowers; 
this  method,  with  the  afliftance  of  phyfic,  will  frequent- 
ly difperfc  the  fuelling  snd  prevent  tlifs  evil. 

But  when  the  tumour  is  critical,  and  has  all  the  figns 
of  matter,  the  beft  method  then  is  to  forward  it  by- 
applying  the  ripening  poultices  already  taken  notice 
of,  till  it  comes  to  maturity,  and  burfls  of  itfelf ;  or 
if  optned  with  a  knife,  great  care  (houlJ  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  tendinous  ligament  that  runs  along  the  neck 
when  matter  is  on  both   fides,  the 
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of  a  fever  fettled  on  this  part,  you  ir.uft  avoid  the   re-   ?•"«»«, 
pelling  method,  and  affift  in  bringing  the  fwelling  to  •"'"•'*•  *' 
matter,  by  means  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experienced         ' 
farriers  advife,  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till  they 
break  of  themfelves  :  for  if  they  are  opened  before  they 
are  ripe,  the  whole  fore  will  be  fpongy,  and  difcharge 
a  bloody  ichor,  which  foon  degenerates  into  a  fordid 
ulcer.     But  take  care  to  enlarge  the  openings,  and 
pare  away  the  lips,  that  your  dreilings  may  be  applied 
eafily  ;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along  the 
neck  to  the  withers  :   if  a  gathering  forms  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  open  it  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  take  care 
they  incline  downwards,   for  the  fake  of  dependi:ig 

"■      "'         For 


under  the  mane ;   ^..^ - —■  — ---.     -  -  ,,  ,  ,      ■        ,  a  a-      n 

opening  muft  be  made  on  each  fide,  and  the  hgameirt     oriftces,  and  lettmg  the  matter^  flow  off  ealily. 
remain  undivided.  the  method  of  drefling,  we  matt  refer  to  the  fo 


If  the  matter  flows  in  great  quantities,  refembles 
melted  glue,  and  is  of  an  oily  confidence,  it  will  require 
a  fecond  incifion,  efpecially  if  any  cavities  are  difco- 
vcred  by  the  finger  or  probe  ;  thefe  fliould  be  opened 
by  the  knife,  the  orifices  made  depending,  and  the 
wound  dreflcd  with  the  common  digeftive  of  turpen- 
tine, honey,  and  tinfture  of  myrrh,  and,  after  digeft;on, 
•with  the  precipitate  ointment  ;  or  wafh  with  the  fol- 
lowing made  hot,  and  fill  up  the  cavity  with  tow 
foaked  in  it : 

Vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  half  a  pint,  white  vitriol 
diflblved  in  fpring-water  half  an  ounce,  tinfture 
of  myrrh  four  ounces. 

This  may  be  made  fliarper  by  adding  more  vitriol ; 
but  if  the  fl'cfli  is  very  luxuriant,  it  (hould  firft  be  pared 
down  with  a  knife  before  the  application.      With  this 


part  of  this  Sedlion  ;  and  if  the  bones  Ihould  be  found 
foul,  they  muft  be  drclTed  with  tindure  of  myrrh  till 
they  fcale  off.  If  the  fungus  is  very  troublefome, 
and  the  difcharge  oily,  yellow,  and  vifcid,  pledgets 
foaked  in  the  following,  made  hot,  have  been  found 
very  effcftual,  bathing  the  fwelling  round  with  fpirit 
of  wine  and  vinegar : 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  difToWed  in  a  pint 
of  water  ;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  white-wine   vinegar,^ 
fix  ounces ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  .£gyptiacum,  ot 
each  tv/o  ounces. 
When  the   cavities  are  truly  fiftulous,  the  callofities  * 
mufl;  be  cut  out,  where  it  can  be  done,  with  a  knife  ; 
and  the  remainder  deftroyed  by  corrofives. 

3.  Hearths  are   fmall  hard  tumors  under  the  faddle- 


wafl.  alone  Mr  Gibfon  has  cured  this  diforder  without     part  of  the  horfe's  back,  occafioned  by  the  heat  ot  the 


vinegar  and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together.  journey,   a  good  groom  or  hoitler  will  be  very  minute 

But  the  moft  compendious  method  of  cure,  is  that  in  his  examinations  to  diicover  whether  an  injury  has 

fcaUinz,  as  the  farriers  term  it ;  and  which  ufed  to  been  fullained  in  this  part  or  any  other.     He  wiU  in- 

prbfecuted  when   the    fore  was  foul,  of  a  bad  dif-  ftantly    perceive,    by    the    horfe's    wmc.ng,    whether 


by/- 

be  p 

pofition,  and  attended  with  a  profuGon  of  matter.   But 

the  cruelty,  abfurdity,   and    inutility  of  the  prattice 

have  become  fo  apparent,  as  that  it  feems  now   to   be 

almoft  univerfally  exploded  ;  fo    that  it  would  be  fu- 

perfluous  to  give  any  defcription  of  the  operation. 

2.  Bruifes  on  the  luilhrs  frequently  inrpofthumate, 
and  for  want  of  care  turn  fiftulous.  They  arife  often 
from  pinches  of  the  faddle,  and  ftiould  be  treated  with 
vepellers :  for  this  purpofe  bathe  the  tumor  well  with 
hot  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a-day  ;  if  that  does  not 
fucceed  alone,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  put  to 
a  quart  of  vinegar,  or  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  dif- 
folved  in  a  little  water,  and  added  to  the  fame  quan- 
tity.    Thefe  are  generally  held  as  very  eff'eftual  re^ 

prevent   impofthumation  :  when    the    iwtlling 
tended    with    heat,   fmarting,   and  little   hot    watery 
pimples,  the  following  mixtuie  will  then  be  more  pro- 
per to  bathe  with. 

Take  two  ounces  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  in 
a  quart  of  lime-water  ;  where  that  cannot  be  had, 
a  handful  of  pearl  or  wood  afnes  may  be  boiled  in 
common  water  :  pour  off'  the  decoftion  when  fet- 
tled, and  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine: 
anoint  the  part  afrerwards  with  listfced  oil,  or 
elder  ointment,  to  foften  and  fmootli  the  (Itin. 
But  when  the  fweUings  are  critical,  the  confcqucnce 


thjre'is  'any  defecl  from  which  a  warble  may  fpeedily 
eiifue  ;  if  fo,  upon  the  firft  appearance,  or  earlieft  dif- 
covery,  bathe  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  the  fol- 
lowing repellent : 

Extract  of  Saturn  half  an  ounce,  camphorated  fpi- 
rit of  wine  two  ounces,    foft    water  a  quarter  of 
a  pint ;  the  extract  and  fpirit  being  well  mixed 
by  ftiaking,  before  adding  the  water. 
4.  Afil-fajl  proceeds  generally  from  a  warble,  and  is 
the  horfe's  hide  turned  horny  or  callous.     In  fome  little 
time  the  hair  comes  off,  and  it  bears  the  appearance  of 
a  foreign  folid  fubftance,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  what 
feems  to  be  a  fiiperficial  wound.     For  this  fimple  and 

V       xuc.c  -c   ..........  .....  ..   ..., very  trifling  complaint  there  is  but  onecertain  and  ex- 

Hers  for  this  purpofe   in   horfes,  and  will  frequently     pedltious   cure,  namely,    e>^urpahon;   which   may    be 
event   impofthumation:  when    the    fwelling    is   at-     performed  with  a  common   penknife.     But  the  molt 

ready  and  Icaft  painful  method  of  taking  it  oft  is  by 
juftraifing  either  edge  till  it  can  be  taken  hold  of  with 
a  pair  of  common  pincers;  when,  by  leaning  them  to 
any  fide,  you  have  an  immediate  fulcrum,  or  lever, 
and  fepara'te  it  inftantaneoudy  without  pain  or  incon- 
venience. After  the  extirpation,  it  may  be  treated  as 
a  fimple  fuperficial  laceration,  and  may  in  general  be 
healed  by  a  frequent  application  of  Friar's  balfam, 
tindure  of  myrrh,  or  even  with  a  little  common  bran- 
dy. Due  care,  however,  ftiould  always  be  taken  to 
euard  the  cicatrix  in  its  infancy,  and  prevent  the 
*  buckl« 
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eif  1,  buckle  of  the  giith  from  coming  Into  direct  contact 
*'  ^'^  with  the  injured  part,  not  only  till  the  furface  is  fuffi- 
'  ciently  hardened  to  render  a  repetition  unlikely,  but 

upon  all  future  occafions. 

Some  parts  of  the  above  treatment  of  tumors,  how- 
ever, has  been  condemned,  and  a  more  limple  method  by 
means  of  fetons  recommended,  by  that  judicious  prafti- 
tioner  MrClark  of  Edinburgh.  "  The  common  method 
gtitf  (fays  he  +  )  of  treating  thofe  large  tumors  which  are 
Pr.'  feated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  immediately  behind 
!'/'^'the  ears,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  poll-evil, 
''  '■'  and  thofe  which  are  feated  on  the  withers  or  upper 
parts  of  the  (houlders,  is  exceedingly  Improper.  They 
are  either  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves,  or  are  open- 
ed the  whole  length  of  the  tumor  on  the  upper  part. 
In  this  lituation,  efpecially  in  the  poll-evil,  when  the 
head  is  always  kept  in  an  creA  poGtion,  the  matter 
contained  in  the  tumor  cannot  be  difcharged  from  it, 
but  is  retained  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  external  air,  &c. :  it  foon  acquires  a  moll 
ichorous  corroding  quality,  and  produces  one  of  the 
largeil  and  the  raoft  fordid  fillulous  ulcers  that  horfes 
are  infelled  with  :  a  great  quantity  of  fungous  or  proud 
flelh  is  foon  produced  ;  this  requires  to  be  repeatedly 
extirpated  with  the  knife,  the  lofs  of  which  cannot  be 
again  fupplied;  hence  the  horfe  is  greatly  disfigured,  the 
cure  becomes  both  tedious  and  uncer'ain,  and  is  fcldom 
radical.  In  fome  cafes,  I  have  known  the  vertebrx  of 
the  neck  affetled  by  the  (harpnefs  of  the  confined 
matter,  forming  lodgments  there,  and,  after  gi-eat 
trouble  and  expence,  the  horfes  were  put  to  death. 

"  All  thefe  kinds  of  tumors,  &c.  are  cafily  and 
fpeedily  difcuffed  by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  without  any 
lofs  of  fubftance,  or  disfiguring  of  the  parts,  and  cured 
with  the  greatell  certainty  when  the  operation  is  pro- 
perly performed.  Of  a  number  of  cafes,  in  my  prac- 
tice, where  this  operation  has  fucceeded  writh  great 
expedition  in  curing  ihefe  tumors,  I  (hall  only  men- 
tion the  following. 

"  About  fix  years  ago,  an  Arabian  horfe,  belong- 
ing to  a  gentleman  in  this  place,  had  a  large  tumor 
feated  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the  withers,  or  upper  part 
of  the  Ihoulder ;  it  was  forwarded  by  applying  emol- 
lient poultices  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  matter  was  percei- 
ved to  fluftuate  in  the  tumor,  a  large  feton  needle, 
armed  with  a  cord  at  the  other  end,  was  introduced  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  fwelling,  and  brought  out  at  the 
under  or  lowermcrfl  part  of  it  ;  the  matter  was  dif- 
charged  at  the  lower  orifice  in  a  very  Ihort  time,  the 
tumor  was  by  that  means  foon  difcuffed,  and,  in  a  few 
weeks,  it  was  entirely  heakd  up,  without  any  fear  or 
blemilh  remaining,  farther  than  a  little  baldnefs  about 
the  lower  orifice,  occafioned  by  the  (harpnefs  of  the 
matter,  which  likewife  foon  difappeared,  and  not  the 
kail  trace  if  the  diforder  remained. 

"  The  other  cafe  happened  about  ftven  vears  ago  : 
a  coach-horfe  (belonging  to  a  nobleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood) had  a  large  tumor  a  little  behind  the  ears, 
on  the  neck,  which  I  have  formerly  obferved  is  called 
the  poll-evil ;  the  tumor  extended  to  both  fides  (  f  the 
neck,  and  was  divided  in  the  middl,  by  the  mane  ;  the 
luraor  had  been  opened  on  one  fide,  in  a  very  fupcrfi- 
cial  manner,  by  a  farrier  in  tlie  country,  before  the 
matter  in  it  was  fuficicclly  digcfted;  after  applying 
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a  few  emollient  poultices,  in  order  to  ripen  it,  a  ftrnn' 
feton  needle,  was  introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  it, 
almofl  clofe  to  the  mane,  and  after  pafling  it  through 
the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  which  was  very  deep,  the 
needle  was  brought  out  through  the  found  mufcular 
parts  below  the  tumor,  in  order  to  procure  a  floping 
or  depending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  oS. 
The  fame  operation  was  likewife  performed  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide,  beginning  near  the  mane,  and  finilhed  in  the 
fame  manner.  In  a  few  weeks  the  cure  was  completed. 
The  horfe  run  for  feveral  years  in  the  fame  nobleman's 
carriage,  without  the  fmallell  veftige  of  his  former 
diforder. 

"  From  this  method  of  treating  thefe  tumors,  to- 
gether with  the  ufe  of  alterative  medicine?,  Sec.  which 
in  cafes  of  this  nature  ought  never  to  be  omitted,  they 
were  entirely  difcuffed,  and  the  perforations  made  by 
the  needle  foon  healed  up,  without  the  leail  deformity 
of  the  parts.  I  have  therefore  given  the  hillory  of 
thefe  cafes,  to  fliow  with  what  facility  and  expedition 
fuch  tumors  maybe  carried  off  by  the  ufe  of  fetons,  ia 
preference  to  th-;  common  methods  ufed,  and  even  re- 
commended by  different  authors ;  fuch  as,  after  open- 
ing thefe  tumors  by  deep  Incifions,  and  pouring  into 
them  the  moll  corrofive  mixtures,  made  fcalding  hot, 
together  with  a  long  tedious  courfe  of  hot  irritating 
applications,  by  which  the  poor  animals  are  kept  in  the 
utmoll  torture  for  a  confiJerable  time,  and  in  the  end 
are  fo  disfigured  by  the  lofs  of  fubftance,  occafioned 
by  the  cutting  away  fo  much  of  the  flrih  from  the 
parts,  that  fuch  horfes  are  generally  rendered  unfit  for 
any  thing  but  the  meanell  drudgery. 

"  Decp-feated  abfceiTcs  are  cured  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  the  ufe  of  fetons ;  after  tracing  the  finufes  or 
cavities  of  the  abl'cefs  with  a  long  llenJer  blunt  lead 
probe  (which  yiel.'s  eafily  without  forcing  its  way 
through  the  cellular  membrane,  or  taking  a  dlrefHon 
between  the  interlllces  of  the  mufcks),  the  needle, 
armed  with  a  cord,  Ihould  fjUow  tiie  direction  of  the 
Jinerjus  or  pipes,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  to  the 
mofl  depending  part  ;  and  in  cafe  there  Ihould  be  two 
or  more  finufes,  which  fometimes  happens,  tach  of 
them  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  depending  orifice  for  a  free  difcharge  of  the 
matter,  and  which  being  once  procured,  felJoni  fails 
of  completing  a  cure." 


Sect.  XXXIII. 


Of  mnJ-galh   BhoJ  and  Big- 
Spavins. 


I.  A  WiNDGALL  is  a  flatulent  fwelling,  whic!» 
yields  to  the  prcfiure  of  the  finger,  and  recovers  its 
Ihape  on  the  remgval  thereof;  the  tumor  is  vifible  to 
the  eye,  and  often  leated  on  both  fides  of  the  back  11- 
new,  above  the  fetlocks,  on  the  fore-legs,  but  moll  fre- 
quently en  the  hind-legs  ;  though  they  are  met  with, 
in  various  parts  of  the  hoi'y,  wherever  membranes  caa 
be  fo  feparated,  that  a  quantity  of  air  and  fcrolicies 
may  be  included  within  their  duplicatures. 

When  they  appear  tiear  the  joints  and  tendons,  they 
are  generally  caufed  by  llraius  or  bruifes  on  tile  finews, 
or  the  Iheath  that  covers  them;  which,  by  being  over- 
ftretched,  have  fome  of  their  fibres  ruptured;  whence 
probably  may  ouze  out  that  fiuid  which  is  coramunly 
found  with  the  included  air :  though,  where  \^tie  fwrll- 
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Wii'd-galls  ings  fliow  llietnu'lvcs  in  the  interllices  of  large  mufcles. 
Blood  and  ^yl,j^.^,  appear  blown  up  like  bladders,  air  alone  is  the 
v^iis'.*"  cli'tf  flnid  ;  and  thefe  may  fafcly  be  opened,  and  treat- 
'  cd  as  a  common  wound. 

On  the  iirll  appearance  of  wind-galls,  their  cure 
fliould  be  attempted  by  rellringents  and  bandage:  for 
wliich  purpofc,  let  the  fwelling  be  bathed  twice  a-day 
with  vinegar,  or  verjuice  alone  ;  or  let  the  part  be  fo- 
mented with  a  decoction  of  oak-bark,  pomegranate, 
and  alum  boiled  in  verjuice,  binding  over  it,  with  a 
roller,  a  woollen  cloth  foaked  in  the  lame.  Some,  for 
this  purpole,  ufe  red-wine  lees,  others  curriers  (havings, 
wetted  with  the  fame,  or  vinegar,  bracing  the  part  up 
with  a  firm  bandage. 

If  this  method,  after  a  proper  trial,  fliould  not  be 
found  to  fncceed,  authors  have  advifed  the  fwelling  to 
be  pierced  with  an  awl,  or  opened  with  a  knife  :  but 
mild  blillcring  has  in  general  the  preference  given  to 
thefe  methods ;  the  included  fluids  being  thereby 
drawn  off,  the  impa<£ted  air  difperfed,  and  the  tumor 
gradually  diminilhed. 

2.  A  bhod-fpa'vin  is  a  fwelling  and  dilatation  of  the 
vein  that  runs  along  the  infide  of  the  hock,  forming  a 
little  foft  fwelling  in  the  hollow  part,  and  is  often  at- 
tended with  a  weaknefs  and  lamenefs  of  the  hock. 

The  cure  fliould  be  firft  attempted  with  the  reftrin- 
gents  and  bandage  above  recommended,  which  will 
contribute  greatly  to  llrengthen  all  weaknefTes  of  the 
joints,  and  frequently  will  remove  this  diforder  if  early 
applied;  but  if  by  thefe  means  the  vein  is  not  reduced 
to  its  ufual  dimenfionS)  the  fl<in  fliould  be  opened,  and 
the  vein  tied  with  a  crooked  needle  and  wax  thread 
palfed  underneath  it,  both  above  and  below  the  fwell- 
ing, and  the  turgid  part  fuffered  to  digefl;  away  v.'ith 
the  ligatures :  for  this  purpofe,  the  wound  may  be 
daily  drefled  with  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirit  of  wine, 
incorporated  together. 

3.  A  bog-fpavin  is  an  encyfl;ed  tumor  on  the  infide 
of  the  hough  ;  or,  according  to  Dr  Bracken,  a  collec- 
tion of  brownifh  gelatinous  matter,  contained  in  a  bag 
or  cyfl;,  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  lubricating  matter 
of  the  joint  altered,  the  common  membrane  that  inclo- 
fes  it  forming  the  cyll.  This  cafe  he  has  taken  the 
pains  to  iUuft.rate  in  a  young  colt  of  his  own,  where  he 
fays.  When  the  fpavin  was  prefled  hard  on  the  infide 
the  hough,  there  was  a  fmall  tumor  on  the  outfide, 
which  cenvinccd  him  the  fluid  was  within  fide  the 
joint :  he  accordingly  cut  into  it ;  difcharged  a  large 
quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter;  drefled  the  fore  with 
doflils  dipped  in  oil  of  tuipentine;  putting  into  it,  once 
in  three  or  four  days,  a  powder  made  of  calcined  vi- 
triol, alum,  and  bole  :  by  this  method  of  drefling,  the 
bag  floughtd  off,  and  came  away,  and  the  cure  was 
fuccefsfuUy  completed  without  any  vifiblc  fear. 

This  diforder,  according  to  the  above  dcfcription, 
will  fcarcely  fiibmit  to  any  other  method,  except  ti- 
ring, when  the  cyft  ought  to  be  penetrated  to  make  it 
cffettual  ;  but  in  all  obftinate  cafes  that  have  refilled 
the  above  methods,  both  the  cure  of  this  and  of  the 
fweUings  called  lu'md-galls  fliould  be  attempted  in  this 
manner.  If,  through  the  pain  attending  the  opera- 
tion or  drefiings,  the  joint  Ihould  fwell  and  inflame,  fo- 
ment it  twice  a  day,  and  apply  a  poultice  over  the 
drcflings  till  it  is  reduced. 
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Sect.  XXXIV.  Of  MalUnders  and  SalUndtrs.    ^.IfsTl 

Mallenders  are  cracks  in  the  bend  of  the  horfe's      ''"" 
knee,  that  difcharge  a  fharp  indigefled   matter  ;  they   ""*" 
are  often  the  occafion   of  lamenefs,  lUffnefs,  and  the 
horfe's  tumbling. 

Sallenders  are  the  fame  dlftemper,  fituated  on  the 
bending  of  the  hough,  and  occafion  a  lamenefs  behind. 

They  are  both  cured  by  wafliing  the  parts  with  a 
lather  of  foap  warmed,  or  old  chamber-lye  ;  and  then 
applying  over  the  cracks  a  ftrong  mercurial  ointment 
fpread  on  tow,  with  which  they  (hould  be  drefled 
night  and  moining,  till  all  the  ftabs  fall  off;  if  this 
fliould  not  fucceed,  anoint  them  night  and  morning 
with  a  little  of  the  following,  and  apply  the  above 
ointment  over  it.  - 

Take  hog's  lard  two   ounces,  fublimate  mercury 
two  drams. 

Or,  Take  hog's  lard  two  ounces,  oil  of  vitriol  two 
drams. 

Take  the  next  from  Gibfon,  which  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on: 

jEthiop's   mineral   half   an  ounce,    white    vitriol 
one  dram,   foft  green  foap  fix  ounces. 

Anoint  with  this  often;  but  firft  clip  away  the  hair, 
and  clear  the  fcabs.  On  their  drying  up,  it  may  be 
proper  to  give  a  gentle  purge  or  two  ;  or  the  nitre- 
balis  may  be  taken  advantageouQy  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Sect.  XXXV.  Of  Lam  pas.  Barbs,  and  IVolves- 
Teetb. 

1.  The  lampas  is  an  excrefcence  in  the  roof  of  the 
horfe's  mouth,  which  is  fometimes  fo  luxuriant,  that 
it  grows  above  the  teeth,  and  hinders  his  feeding.  The 
cure  is  in  lightly  cauterifing  the  flelh  wiih  a  hot  iron, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  penetrate  too  deep  fo  as 
to  fcale  off  the  thin  bone  that  lies  under  the  upper 
bars  ;  the  part  may  be  anointed  with  burnt  alum  and 
honey,  which  is  proper  for  moft  fores  in  the  mouth. 

This  operation  is  by  fonie  thought  to  be  entirely 
unneceflary ;  it  being  a  genera!  obfervation  with  them, 
that  all  young  horfes  have  their  mouths  more  or  lefs 
full  of  what  are  called  lampas  i  and  that  fometimes 
they  rife  higher  than  the  fore-teeth  ;  but  they  further 
obferve,  in  proportion  as  a  horfe  gi-ows  older,  the  roof 
flattens  of  itfelf,  and  the  teeth  then  appear  to  rife.  Wc 
are  obliged  to  the  ingenious  M.  La  Foflc  for  this  re- 
mark, and  hope  it  will  be  the  means  of  aboliftiing  this 
cruel  and  unneceflary  operation. 

2.  Biivhs  are  fmall  excrefcences  under  the  tongue, 
which  may  be  difcovered  by  drawing  it  alide,  and  are 
cured  by  cutting  clofe  off,  and  wafliing  with  brandy  or 
fait  and  water. 

3.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  'wolves-teelh,  when  the 
teeth  grow  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their  points  prick 
or  wound  either  the  tongue  or  gums  in  eating.  Old 
horfes  are  moll  liable  to  this  infirmity,  and  whofe  up- 
per ovcrftioot  the  under  teeth  in  a  great  degree. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  you  may  cither  chop  off  the  fu- 
perfluous  parts  of  the  teeth  with  a  chiflel  and  mullet, 
or  file  them  down,  which  is  the  better  way,  till  you 
have  fufficienlly  wafted  them. 
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-.  Sect.  XXXVI.  Of  the  Creafc. 

Is  ordtr  to  treat  this  diforder  with  fome  propriety, 
wc  (hall  conlider  it  as  arifing  from  two  different  caufcs; 
a  fault  or  relaxation  in  the  veffel;;,  or  a  bad  difpofition 
in  the  blood  and  juices.  We  mull  here  obfcrve,  that 
the  blood  and  juices  (or  humours,  for  there  a'-e  always 
fome  in  the  beft  (lace  of  blood)  are  brought  to  the  ex- 
treme parts  by  the  arteries,  and  returned  by  the  veins; 
in  which  latter,  the  blood  is  to  rife  in  perpendicular 
columns,  to  return  the  circulating  fluids  from  the  ex- 
tremities :  hence  fwf'Jings  in  the  legs  of  horfes  may 
eafily  be  accounted  for,  from  a  paitial  (lagnation  of 
the  blood  and  juices  in  the  finer  veffels,  where  the  cir- 
culation is  moll  languid  ;  and  efpecially  when  there  is 
want  of  due  exercife,  and  a  proper  mufcular  eompref- 
(ion  on  the  veffels,  to  pu(h  forward  the  returning 
blood,  and  propel  the  inert  and  half-llagnatlng  fluids 
through  their  vcfTds ;  in  (hort,  the  blood  in  fuch  cafes 
cannot  fo  readily  afceud  as  defcend,  or  a  greater  quan- 
tity is  brought  by  the  arteries  than  can  be  returned  by 
the  veins. 

The  greafe  then,  confidered  in  this  light,  muft  be 
treated  as  a  local  complaint,  where  the  parts  afleclcd 
are  alone  concerned,  the  blood  and  juices  being  yet 
untainted,  and  in  good  condition  ;  or  as  a  difoider 
where  they  are  both  complicated  :  but  when  it  is  an 
attendant  on  fome  other  dillemper,  as  the  farcy,  yel- 
lows, dropfy,  &.C.  fuch  difcafcs  mull  full  be  cured  be- 
fore the  greafe  can  be  removed.  In  the  former  cafe, 
moderate  exercife,  proper  drcffing,  cleanlinefs,  and  ex- 
ternal application,  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe:  in  the  lat- 
ter, internals  mull  be  called  iu  to  our  afQtlance,  with 
proper  evacuations. 

When  a  horfe's  heels  are  firft  obferved  to  fwell  in 
the  liable,  and  fubfide  or  go  down  on  exercife;  let  care 
be  taken  to  wafh  them  very  clean  every  time  he  comes 
in,  with  foap-fuds,  chamber-lye,  or  vinegar  and  \fa- 
ter ;  which,  with  proper  rubbing,  will  frequently  pre- 
vent or  remove  this  complaint :  or  let  them  be  well 
bathed  twice  a-dav  with  old  verjuice,  or  the  following 
mixture,  which  will  brace  up  the  relaxed  vefTcls  ;  and 
if  rags  dipped  in  the  fame  are  rolled  on,  with  a  proper 
b.mdagc,  for  a  few  days,  it  is  moll  likely  the  fwtll- 
ings  will  foon  be  removed  by  this  method  only,  as  the 
bandage  will  fupport  the  veffels  till  they  have  reco- 
vered their  tone.  To  anfwer  this  end  alfo,  a  laced 
Hocking  made  of  llrong  canvas  or  coarfe  cloth,  neatly 
fitted  to  the  part,  would  be  found  extremely  fervlce- 
able,  and  might  eafily  be  contrived  by  an  ingenious 
iriechanic. 

Take  reiflified  fpirit  of  wine  four  ounces  ;  diffolve 
in  it  half  an  ounce  of  camphor :  to  which  add 
wine-vir.eg^r.or  eld  verjuice  fix  ounces;  white 
vitriol  diffolved  in  a  gill  of  water  one  ounce  ; 
mix  together,  and  (hake  the  phial  when  ufed. 

But  if  cracks  or  fcratches  are  obferved,  which  ooze 
and  run,  let  the  hair  be  clipped  away,  as  well  to  pre- 
vent a  lodgment  (which  becomes  (linking  and  o.ffcalive 
by  its  (lav),  as  to  give  room  for  walhing  out  dirt  or 
gravel,  wliicli,  if  fuffered  to  remain  there,  would  great- 
ly aggravate  the  diforder. 

When  this  is  the  cafe,  or  the  heels  are  full  of  hard 
fcabs,  it  is  nccelfary  to  begin  the  cure  with  poultices, 
made  either  of  boiled  turuips  and  lard,  with  a  handful 
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of  linfeed  powdered  ;  or  oat- meal  and  rye  dour,  with  a  Gi 
little  common  turpentine  and  hog's-laid,  boiled  up  with  *" 
llioiig-beer  grounds  or  red- wine  lees.  The  digcllive 
ointment  being  applied  to  the  fores  for  two  or  three 
day.',  with  either  of  thcfe  poultices  over  it,  will,  by 
foftening  thtm,  promote  a  difcharge,  unload  the  veffels, 
and  take  down  the  fA-elling  ;  when  they  may  be  dried 
up  with  the  following  : 

Take  white  vitriol  and  burnt  alum,   of  each  two 
ounces  ;   .(Egyptiacum  one  ounce  ;  lime  water  a 
quait  or  three  pints:  watli  the  fores  with  a  fponge 
dipped  in  this  three  times  a-day;  and  apply  the 
common  white  ointment  fpread   on  tow,   to  an 
ounce  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fugar 
of  lead. 
This  method  is  generally  very  fuccefsful,  when  the 
didemper  is  only  local,  and  requires  no  internal  medi- 
cines;  but  if  the  horfe  be  full  and  grofs,  his  legs  great- 
'y  gorged,  fo  that  the  hair  (lares  up,  and  is  what  fome 
term  pen-feathered,  and  has  a  large  (linking  difcharge 
from  deep  foul   fores,  you  may  expeft  to  meet  with  - 
great  trouble,  as  thefe  diforders  are  very  obltinate  to 
remove,  being  often    occalioned  by  a  poor  dropfical 
(late  of  blood,  or  a  general  bad  difpofition  in  the  blood 
and  juices. 

The  cure  In  this  cafe,  if  the  horfe  is  full  and  (Icfiiy, 
muft  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and  repeated  pur- 
ging ;  after  which,  diuretic  medicines  are  frequently 
given  with  fuccefs.     Thus, 

Take  four  ounces  of  yellow  rofin,  one  of  fal  prunel- 
liE  ;  grind   them   together  with    an   oiled  pellle  ; 
add  a  dram  of  oil  of  amb'.r ;  and  give  a  quart  of 
forge  water  every  morning,  falling  two  hours  be- 
fore and  after  taking,  and  ride  moderately. 
As  this  drink  is  found    very  difagreeahle   to   fome 
horfes,  we  would  recommend  the  nitre  balls  in  its  Head, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day  for  a  month 
or  iix  weeks,   mixed   up  with   honey  or  in   his   feeds. 
Take  the  following  alfo  for  that  puqjofe,  or  the  diure- 
tic balls  directed  under  DiforJirs  of  I  he  Eyes. 

Yellow  rofiu   four   ounces  ;   fait  of  tartar,  and  fal 
pruneilae,  of  each  l«o  ounces;   Venice  foap,  half 
a  pound  ;  oil  of  juniper,  half  an  ounce ;  make  in- 
to balls  of  two  ounce  weight,  and  give  one  every 
morning. 
The  legs  in  this  cafe  (ho.ild  be  bathed  or  fomented, 
in  order  to  breathe  out  the  ftagnant  juices,  or  to  thin 
them,  fo  that  they  may  be  able  to  circulate  freely  in 
tlie  common  current.      For  this  purpofe,  foment  twice 
a-day  with  the  difcutieut  fomentation  (p.  143.  col.  2.), 
in   whicii  a  handful  or  two  of  wood-afhes   has   been 
boiled  ;  apply  then  the  above  poultices,  or  the  follow- 
ing, till  the  f.velling  has  fublidcd,  when  the  fores  may 
be  drefftd  with  the  green   ointment  till  they  are  pro- 
pel ly   digelled,  and  then  dried  up  with  the  water  and 
ointment  above  lecommended. 

Take  honey  one  pound;  turpentine  fix  ounces;  In- 
corporate with  a  Ipoon  ;  and  add  of  the  meal  of 
fenugreek  and  linfeed  each  four  ounces  ;  boil  in 
three  quarts  of  red-wine  lees  to  the  confidence  of 
a  poultice  ;  to  which  add,  when  taken  from  the 
fire,  t«o  ounces  of  camphor  in  powder;  fpread  it 
on  thick  cloths,  and  apply  waiin  to  the  legs,  fe- 
curing  it  on  with  a  (liong  roller. 
If  the  forts  are  very  foul,  drcfs  them  with  two  parts 
U  of 
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Scratches  of  the  wound-ointment,  and  one  of  ^gyptiacum  ;  and 

'^™"°-    apDlv  the  following,  fprtad  on  thick  cloths,  and  loU- 
icobs.  Sec      \'  '  o     * 

^  ed  on. 

*  Take    of  black    foap  one   pound  ;   honey   lialf  a 

pound;    burnt    aluoi    four   ounces;    verdi<);reafe 
powdered   two  ounces;  wheat- flour  a  fufiicient 
quantity. 
If  the  diuretic  balls  (hould  not  fuccced,  they  muft  be 
changed  for  the  aiitimonial  and  mercurial  .ilterativts, 
already  mentioned  ;  but  turning  a  horfe  out  in  a  field, 
where  he  has  a  hovel  or  (lied  to   run  to   at  pleafure, 
would  greatly  contribute  to  quicken  the  cure,  and  in- 
deed would  in  general  efTctl  it  aLne  ;  but  if  this  can- 
not be  comphcd   with,  let  hrm  be  turned  out  in  the 
day-time. 

If  the  horfe  is  not  turned  out,  a  large  and  conve- 
nient ftall  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  with  good  drelhng 
and  care. 

The  lafl  thing  we  fhall  recommend,  is  a  method  to 
6bliCTe  a  horfe  to  lie  down  in  the  liable.  This  undoubt- 
edly Is  of  the  utmoll  conftqiience,  as  it  will  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  removal  and  cure  of  this  diforder ; 
for  by  only  changing  the  pofition  of  his  legs,  a  f:eer 
circulation  would  be  obtained,  and  the  fwelling  taken 
'down  ;  whereas  in  general  it  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  obllinacy  of  the  liorfe,  who  refufes  to  lie  djwn  at 
•all  (probably  from  the  pain  it  gives  him  to  bend  his 
legs  for  that  purpofe),  by  which  means  the  lllffnefs 
and  fwelling  increafe?,  till  the  over-gorged  and  dif- 
tended  vefiels  are  obliged  to  give  way  ;  and  by  burft- 
iu'^,  difcharge  the  fluWs,  which  fliould  circulate  thro' 
them. 

Sect.  XXXVII.  Of  Scratches,  Cra-jjnfcahs,  Rat- 
tails,  and  Ca pellets. 

I.  Scratches  in  the  heels  have  fo  much  affinity 
with  the  greafe,  and  are  to  often  concomitants  of  that 
dilltmper,  that  the  method  of  treating  them  may  be 
uleiled  chiefly  from  the  preceding  feclion  ;  which  at 
,  lirll  fhould  be  by  the  linfetd  and  turnip  poultice,  with 
a  little  common  turpentine,  to  foften  them  and  relax 
the  vcflels  ;  the  green  ointment  may  then  be  applied 
for  a  few  days  to  promote  a  difcharge,  when  they  may 
be  dried  up  with  the  ointments  and  warties  recom- 
mended in  the  above  feftion.  It  is  bed  afterwards  to 
keep  the  heels  fupple,  and  foftcned  with  currier's  dub- 
bing, which  is  made  of  oil  and  tallow.  This  will  keep 
the  hide  from  cracking,  and  be  as  good  a  prtfervative 
as  it  is  to  leather  ;  and,  by  ufing  it  often  before  exer- 
cife.  will  prevent  the  fcratches,  if  care  is  taken  to  wafh 
the  heels  with  warm  water  when  the  horfe  comes  in  : 
When  they  prove  obftinate,  and  the  fores  are  deep, 
■ufe  the  following;  but  if  any  cavities  or  hollow  places 
are  formed,  they  fhould  firft  be  laid  open;  for  no  foun- 
dation can  be  laid  for  healing  till  you  can  drefs  to  the 
bottom. 

Take  Venice   turpentine  four  ounces;   quickfilver 

one  ounce;  incorporate  well  together  by  rubbing 

fome  time ;  and  then   add  honey  and  flueps  fuel 

of  each  two  oimces. 

Anoint  with  this  once  or  twice  a-day  ;   and  if  the 

hoife  is  full  or  tlelliy,  you  muft  bleed  and  purge  ;  and 

if  the  blood  is   in  a  bad  ftate,   the   alteratives  mult  be 

given  to  rertify  it. 

2..  The  crc-a-n  fcab-  is  an  humour  that  breaks  out 
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round  the  coronet,  which  is  very  fharp  and  itching,  5cratchc», 
and  attended  with  a  Icurfinef-i:   fliarp  waters  prepared     <-!ri'wn- 
with  vitriol  are  generally  ufcd  for  the  cure  ;  but  the  '      " 

fafell  way  is  firll  to  mix  marflimallow  and  yellow  ball-  * 
licon,  or  the  wound-ointment,  equal  parts,  and  to 
fpread  them  on  tow,  and  lay  all  round  the  coronet.  A 
dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  may  be  very  proper,  with  the 
diuretic  medicines  prefcribed  in  the  preceding  page,  an  J 
the  alteratives  above  recommended,  in  rebellious  cafes. 
p'^ide  the  Setlion  on  Allfrnlives. 

3.  Riit-taUs  are  excrefcences  which  creep  from  the 
paltern  to  the  middle  of  the  (hanks,  and  are  fo  called 
from  the  reftmblance  they  bear  to  the  tail  of  a  rat. 
Some  are  moill,  others  dry;  the  former  may  be  treated 
with  the  drying  ointment  and  wa(hes,  p.  155.  col.  2. 
par.  I.  the  latter  with  the  mercurial  ointment  prefcri- 
bed in  the  Seiflion  of  Stran^Iis,  p.  129.  col.  2.  If  the 
hardnefs  does  not  fubmit  to  the  laft  medicine,  it  (liould 
be  pared  off  with  a  knife,  and  dreffed  with  turpentine, 
tar,  and  homy,  to  which  verdigreafe  or  white  vitriol 
may  occafionally  be  added  ;  but  before  the  ufe  of  the 
knife,  you  may  apply  this  ointment. 

Take  black  foap  four  ounces,  quick  Kme  two  oun- 
ces, vinegar  enough  to  make  an  ointment. 

4.  There  are  particular  fwcUlngs  which  horfes  are 
fubjeS  to,  of  a  wenny  nature,  which  grow  on  the  heel 
of  the  hock,  and  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  are 
called  by  the  French  and  Italians  capellets  :  they  arife 
often  from  bruifes  and  other  accidents;  and  when  this 
is  the  cafe,  ihould  be  treated  with  vinegar  and  other 
repellcrs.  But  when  they  grow  gradually  on  both 
heels  or  elbows,  we  may  then  fufpedl  the  blood  and 
juices  in  fault,  and  that  fome  of  the  veffels  are  broke 
and  juices  extravafatcd  :  in  this  cafe  the  fuppuration 
fhoulJ  be  promoted,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  marfh- 
mallow  ointment;  and  when  matter  is  formed,  the  (l{ln 
(hould  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  in  fome  dependent 
part  towards  one  (ide,  to  avoid  a  fear  ;  the  dreffings 
may  be  turpentine,  honey,  and  tinfture  of  myrrh.  The 
relaxed  fltin  may  be  bathed  with  equal  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine  and  vinegar,  to  which  an  eighth  part  of  oil  of 
vitriol  may  be  added.  The  contents  of  tbele  tumors 
are  various  ;  fometimes  watery  ;  at  others  fuety,  or 
like  thick  pafte  ;  which,  if  care  be  not  t;rken  to  dige(t 
out  propeily  with  the  cyft,  will  frequently  collect  a- 
galn.  Was  it  not  for  the  disfigurement,  the  (hortcll 
method  would  be  to  extirpate  them  with  a  knife,  which 
if  artfully  executed,  and  the  (kin  properly  prcferveO, 
would  leave  very  little  deformity. 

Sect.  XXXVIIl.  Of  Ruptures,  Anticor,  Difeafes 
of  the  Mouth,  and  C'Jt-evil  or  Conor rlxe.i. 

I.  In  regard  to  ruptures,  though  they  are  generally 
divioLdinto  particular  claffes,  we  fhall  only  oblerve, 
that  by  viole .it-efforts  of  tiie  horfe,  or  other  accidents, 
the  guts  or  caul  may  be  forced  between  the  mufcles  of 
the  bjlly  at  the  navel,  and  through  the  rings  of  the 
mufcles  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod.  The  fwellings  are 
generally  about  the  llze  of  a  man's  fill,  fomelimes 
much  larger,  defcendinj  to  the  very  hock:  they  are 
frequently  (oft,  and  yield  to  the  prelfire  of  the  hand, 
when  they  will  return  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  wllh 
a  rumbl.ng  noife  :  and,  in  molt,  the  vacuity  may  be 
felt  through  which  they  pjffed. 

On  their  firll  appearance,  endeavours  fhould  be  made 

to^ 
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Ruptures,  to  return  them  by  the  hand ;  but  if  the  fweliing  flioulj 
\nticor,  be  hard  and  painful,  in  order  to  relieve  the  ilrifture, 
_  and   relax    the   parts  through  which  the   gut  or  caul 

has  paffifd,  let  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  immediately 
taken  away,  and  the  part  fomented  twice  or  thrice  a- 
day,  applying  over  it  a  poultice  made  of  oatmeal,  oil, 
and  vinegar,  which  fliould  be  continued  till  the  fweliing 
grows  foft  and  eafier,  or  the  gut  is  returned.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  proper  to  throw  up  emollient 
oily  glytters  twice  aday,  and  to  let  the  horfe's  chief 
diet  be  boiled  barley,  fcalded  malt,  or  bran. 

Should  the  fweliing  afterwards  return,  we  apprehend 
the  reftringent  applications,  ufually  rtcommcuded  on 
thefe  occalions,  will  avail  little  without  a  fiifpcnfory 
bandage  ;  fo  that  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  that  art  is 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on  for  any  future  ailillance  ;  though 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  with  moderate  feeding,  and 
gentle  exercife,  fome  horfes  have  continued  to  be  very 
ufeful  under  this  complaint. 

2.  The  anl'icor  is  a  diforder  not  very  common  among 
^  our  horfes,  or  ihofe  in  northern  climates  ;    but  is  par- 

B  ticularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  French,    Spanilh,   and 

Italian  writers  ;  who  dcfcribe  it  a  malignant  fweliing 
in  the  breaft,  which  extendsfometimes  to  the  very  fheath 
under  the  belly  ;  it  is  attended  with  a  fever,  great 
depreflions  and  weaknefs,  and  a  total  lofs  of  appetite. 

The  cure  fliould  be  firft  attempted  by  large  and  re- 
peated bleedings,  to  abate  the  inflammation;  emollient 
glyfters  fliould  be  injefted  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  with 
an  ounce  of  fal  prunella  in  each,  and  the  cooling  drink 
in  the  Sedlion  on  Fevers  lliould  be  given  inwardly  ; 
the  fweliing  fliould  be  bathed  with  the  marfhmallow 
ointment;  and  a  ripening  poultice,  with  onions  boiled 
in  it,  fliould  be  applied  over  it.  If  by  this  method, 
continued  four  or  five  days,  the  inflammation  in  the 
throat  and  gullet  is  removed,  our  attention  fliould  more 
particularly  turn  to  encourage  the  fweliing  at  the  breaft, 
and  bring  it,  if  pofllble,  to  matter  :  to  which  end,  con- 
tinue the  poultice,  and  give  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle 
diflblved  in  a  pint  of  beer  every  night  ;  whtn  the  fwel- 
iing is  grown  foft,  it  muft  be  opened  with  the  knife, 
and  drefled  with  turpentine  digellive,  the  danger  now 
being  over. 

But  fliould  it  be  fo\md  imprafticable  to  bring  the 
fweliing  to  matter,  and  it  increafes  upwards,  fo  as  to 
endanger  fuffocation  ;  authors  have  advifcd  to  pierce 
the  tumor  with  a  hot  pointed  cautery  in  five  or  fix 
places ;  to  drefs  with  the  above  digellive;  and,  in  order 
to  iUmulate  and  promote  a  greater  difcharge,  to  add 
to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  Spanifli  flies  and  cupliorbium 
in  powder;  fomenting  at  the  fame  time,  and  bathing 
the  circumjacent  parts  with  ointment  ot  marflimallows. 
M.  Gueriniere,  as  well  as  Solcyfel,  have  advlfed  open- 
ing the  fliin,  when  the  tumor  cannot  be  brought  to 
matter,  in  prdcr  to  introduce  a  piece  of  black  helle- 
bore-root fteeped  in  vinegar,  and  to  confine  it  there 
for  24  hours:  this  alfo  is  intended  as  a  ftimulant ;  and 
is  faid  to  anfwcr  the  intention,  by  occafioning  fome- 
tlmts  a  fwellinff  as  big  as  a  man's  head. 

3.  Befides  the  diforders  of  the  mouth,  which  wc 
have  already  animadverted  on,  there  are  frequently  ob- 
ferved on  the  infide  the  lips  and  palate,  little  fwellings 
or  bladders  called  gi^t.  Slitting  them  open  with  a 
knife  or  lancet,  and  wartiing  them  afterwards  with 
fait  and  vinegar,  is  in  general  their  cure  ;  but  when 
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tliey  degenerate  into   what  are  called  caniers,   which  Ruptures, 
'  -      •         -        -  Anti--- 
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are  known  by  httle  white  fpecks,   that  fpread  and  oc-  -^"'''0'> 


cafion  irregular  ulcers,  the  bell  method  then  is  to  touch  , 
them  daily  with  a  fmall  flat  cautery,  moderately  heated 
till  the  fpreading  is  flopped,  and  to  rub  the  fores  three 
or  four  times  a  day  with  ..Egyptiacum,  and  tinclure  of 
myrrh  fliarpened  with  oil  or  fplrit  of  vitriol  ;  when  by 
this  dreffing  the  floughs  are  feparated,  they  may  be 
waflied  frequently  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  copperas, 
or  fublimate  water,  if  they  continue  to  fpread  ;  or  a 
tmilure  made  by  diiroKing  half  an  ounce  of  burnt  alum, 
and  two  ounces  of  honey,  in  a  pint  of  tincture  of  rofes. 
Either  of  thefe  will  diy  them  up,  and  arc  very  ufeful 
in  moft  diforders  of  the  mouth. 

A  relaxation  and  fweliing  of  the  palate  fometime» 
happens  to  horfes  on  catching  cold.  To  remedy  thi» 
dilordcr,  blow  pepper  on  the  part,  or  anoint  it  with  the 
fame  mixed  up  with  hon?y.  The  tinAure  above  men- 
tioned may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  to  which  may  be 
added  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

4.  The  olt-e-jil  is  fuppofeJ  to  arife  from  lloned  coltl  • 
having  full  liberty  with  maies,  before  they  are  able  to 
cover  them  ;  whence  frequently  enfues  an  excoriation 
or  fretting  on  the  glands  and  a  fweliing  on  the  flicath. 
This  la!l  diforder  frequently  proceeds  too  from  dirt  or 
filth  lodging  there,  and  is  often  removed  by  wafiiin*- 
the  part  clean  with  butter  and  beer  :  but  when  the 
yard  itfclf  is  fvvtiled,  foment  it  twice  aday  with  marfli- 
mallows boiled  in  milk,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little 
fpirit  of  wine  ;  anoint  the  excoriation  with  the  white 
ointment,  or  wafli  it  with  a  fponge  dipped  in  lime,  to 
a  pint  of  which  may  be  added  two  drams  of  fusar  of 
lead  :  the  yard  fliould  be  fufpended  up  to  the  belly  j 
and  if  the  fweliing  fliould  increafe  with  the  inflamma- 
tion, bleed,  and  give  the  cooling  phyfic,  anoint  with 
ointment  of  alder,  and  apply  the  bread-andmilk  poul- 
tice. 

If  a  fimple  gonorrhoea  or  fcminal  gleet  is  obferved 
to  drip  from  the  yard  (which  is  often  the  cafe  in 
high-fed  young  horfes,  where  a  relaxation  of  the  glandt 
and  feminal  veffels  has  been  brought  on  by  frequent 
cmiflions),  let  the  horfe  be  plunged  every  day  into  a 
river  or  pond  ;  give  him  two  or  three  rhubaib  purges, 
at  proper  dillances  ;  and  Intermediately  the  following 
balls. 

Take  of  balfam  of  copivi,  or  Venice  turpentine,  oK- 
banum,  and  maftich  powdered,  of  each  two  drams; 
bole  armeniac,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  up  into  a   ball 
with  honey,  and  give  it  night   and   morning   till 
the  difcharge  Icifens,  and  then  every   nijjht  till  it 
goes  off. 
Bails    prepared    with  rhubarb  and   turpentine   may 
alfo  be  given  for  this  purpoie  ;    two  drams  of  the  for- 
mer with  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter. 

Sect.  XXXIX.  Preliminary  Remarks  imDiseases 
oftheYEZ  r. 

I.  Of  Greafngy  Oiling,  and  Stiifivg  Hi^rffs  Hoofs.  The 
cuftom  of  keeping  our  finelt  horfes  conltantly  (landing 
upon  dry  litter  and  hot  dung  ii  the  liable,  is  e>:ceed- 
ingly  hurtful  to  the  feet  and  legs,  particularly  the 
former,  which  are  always  found  to  agree  beft  v.ith 
coolnefs  and  moillure.  Hence  we  find,  that  hoifei 
hoofs,    whilll  running  in  the  fields,  are  always  in  bet- 
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Reniarksppter  condition  than  thofe  that  are  kept  hot  anJ  Jiy  in 

Dif.afesof  ^^^  {^able,  which,  bellde  being  hable  to  many  difeafes, 

are  hard,  brittle,  fliattered.  and  often  broken. 

With  refpeft  to  greafy  or  oily  applications,  fo  often 
prefcribed  for  the  hoofs  of  horfts  in  order  to  prefcrve 
them  found,  tou^rh,  &c.  Mr  Clark  *  very  jnllly  con- 
demns them  as  rather  pernicious  than  fahitary. 

^,,,  ., When  young  horfes  (he  obferves)  are  firll  taken  from 

en  ti'e  Dif    the  fields,  their  hoofs  are  cool,  found,  and  tough.   Thele 

tafes  dfihir^^.^  found  from  experience  to  be  good  qii,i!ilies.  liut  hor- 

^'j^|^;,j  .  "j."  fes  are  no  fooner  introduced  into  the  thible,  tlian  their 

ciou«  per-    i'oofs  arc  grcafed  or  oiled  t  .vo  or  three  times  a- week:  and 

fnrmance     if  they  are  kept  much  in  the  houfc  llan.ling  upon  !iot  dry 

iherollow    litter,    without  being  frequently  led  abroad,    and  with- 

'Jreexti'aa'°"^  having  an  opportunity  of  gettiioj  their  hoofa  cooled 

ej>.  and   moiltened   in    wet   ground,   their    hoofs   grow   fo 

brittle,  dry,   and    hard,  that   pieces  frequently    break 

otF,  like  chips  from  a  hard   Hone  ;   and,  when  driving 

the  nails  in  ihueing,  pieces  will  fplit  oil',  even  although 

the  nails  are  made   very  tine  and  thin.      Now,   if  thcfe 

•    fame  horfes  with  brittle  fliattered  hoofs  are   turned  out 

to  graze  in  the  fi;'lds,  their  hoofs  in  time  will  become, 

as  they  were  originally,  found,  tough,  and  good. 

This  change  muil  undoubtedly  be  afcribed  to  the 
«-et  and  moifture  which  the  hoofs  are  expofed  to  in  the 
fields,  of  which  water  is  the  principal  ingredient;  and 
it  is  a  certain  fa£t,  of  which  we  have  daily  proofs,  that 
whc:i  all  other  means  fail,  horfes  are  turned  out  to 
grafs  in  order  to  recover  their  decayed  brittle  hoofs. 
Jt  is  known,  that  the  hoofs  of  horfes  are  porous  ;  and 
that  infeiifible  perfpiration  is  carried  on  through  thefe 
pores,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  according  to  the  fame 
laws,  as  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Now, 
every  body  knows,  that  greafy  or  oily  medicir.es  ap- 
plied to  the  (Icin  of  the  human  body,  prevent  perfpira- 
tion, which  is  frequently  attended  with  the  worft  con- 
fequences  The  fame  reafoning  will  hold  with  refpeA 
to  the  hoofs  of  horfes  ;  for  greafy  or  oily  applications 
clofe  or  tliut  up  the  pores  of  the  hoof,  by  being  ab- 
forbed  or  fucked  into  its  inner  fubdance.  Hence  the 
na.ural  moillure  which  fhould  nourifh  the  hoof,  is 
thereby  prevented  from  arriving  at  its  furface  ;  which, 
on  that  account,  becomes  as  it  were  dead,  and  con- 
fequently  dry,  brittle,  and  hard. 

The  original  prafiice  of  greafing  or  oiling  horfes 
hoofs,  had  probably  taken  its  rife,  from  obferving, 
that  greafe  or  oil  foftened  dead  fubllance,  fuch  as 
leather,  &c.  But  this  will  by  no  means  apply  to  the 
hoofs  of  horfes,  as  there  is  a  very  great  diiference  be- 
tween the  living  and  dead  parts  of  animals  ;  the  for- 
mer having  juices,  &c.  necefTary  for  their  own  noin-ifh- 
ment  and  fupport,  whililthe  latter  require  fuch  applica- 
tions as  will  preferve  them  from  decaying  and  rotting. 
The  dealers  in  horfes  about  London,  when  they  get 
a  bad-footed  horfe  in  their  ha.ids,  moillen  his  hoofs 
frequently  in  water  ;  for  which  purpofe,  they  keep  a 
puddle  of  water  and  dung  at  the  watering  place,  that 
■when  the  horfe  comes  to  water,  his  fore- feet  may  be  funk 
in  the  puddle,  by  which  means  they  are  cooled  and 
moiilened  twice  or  thrice  every  day;  fo  that,  whlllt 
they  are  making  up  his  carcafe  for  the  market,  his 
hoofs  are  likewife  repaired,  and  fufficient  to  lland  the 
left  of  a  trial  upon  fale.  But  no  foonerdo  hoifes  with 
hoofs  of  this  kind  come  into  other  hands,  their  hoofs 
at  the  fame  time  being  kept  dry  and  greafcd,  &c.  than 
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they  degenerate  into  their  former   (late.     Hence  the  Kcma-.ksoi 
caufc  of    fo   many   complaints   that   hoifes  turn    foon '^'f'^^,^'=' "f 
lame  after  they  come  fiuni  dealers,   wiien,   in   fad,   it'_ 
proceeds  from   greafy  applications,  and  negledting  to 
cool  or   moillen   the  hoofs   in  water  ;  for  the  careful. 
groom,  when  airing  his  mailer's  horfes,  rather  than  lead 
them  into  a  puddle,   will  go  about   iu   order  to  keep 
their  legs  clean  and  dry. 

Another  practice  equally  pernicious,  is  the  ftufTuig 
up  horfes  hoofs  (as  it  is  called)  with  hot  reinious, 
and  greafy  mixtures,  under  the  notion  of  cooling  and 
foftening  them.  Various  are  the  prefcriptions  recom- 
mended for  this  purpofe,  many  of  which  are  of  a  quite 

oppofite  nature  to  the  purpofe  intended. There  is 

likewife  a  great  impropriety  in  lluf]i;ig  up  the  hoofs 
with  rotten  dung  and  dale  urine  :  this,  it  is  true,  is 
moiiluie  ;  but  of  the  very  worll  kind,  on  account  of 
the  falts  contained  in  the  urine,  which  of  itfelf  gieatly 
contribute  towards  hsrJcning  and  drying  their  hoofs, 
in  place  of  foftening  them  ;  belldes  the  other  bud  ef- 
fects which  may  ariic  to  the  frog,  &c.  from  the  rot- 
tennefs  of  the  dung.  But,  without  commenting  upoij 
the  variijus  compolitions  or  pompous  prefcriptionii  re- 
commended in  books,  or  thofe  handed  about  as  receipts 
for  the  foftening  and  llufHng  horfes  hoofs,  the  autiior 
would  recommend  one  wliich  is  more  natural,  and 
ought  not  to  be  defpifed  for  its  fimplicity,  as  it  is  or.l/ 
cooling  and  moilleiiing  the  hoofs  with  water  morning 
and  evening  :  And,  to  thofe  who  are  fond  of  ilulTi.ig, 
he  would  prefcvibc  bran  and  water,  or  clay,  &c.  m.ide 
into  the  conliftcncy  of  a  poultice  ;  and,  in  particular 
cales,  where  horfes  fland  much  in  the  liable,  and  the 
hoofs  are  difpofed  to  be  very  hard,  dry,  and  brittle,  a 
poultice  of  this  kind,  or  any  other  emollient  compofi- 
tiou  in  which  water  is  a  principal  ingredient,  may  be 
applied  all  round  tlie  hoof;  or,  in  imitation  of  fome 
dealers,  to  keep  a  puddle  of  v/ater  at  the  watering  place, 
which  will  anfwer  equally  well,  if  not  better.  From 
this  manner  of  treatment,  the  hoofs  will  be  preferved 
ill  their  natural  ilate,  and  a  free  and  equal  perfpiration 
kept  up,  by  which  the  nourifhir.ent  natural  to  the  hoof 
will  have  free  acccfs  to  its  furface,  as  it  is  this  only 
which  caufes  that  cohefion  of  the  parts  which  conlli- 
tutes  a  firm,  found,  tough  hoof, 

II.  Of  the  natural  DjfeSs  of  ihe  Feet.  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  different  climates  and  different  foils 
greatly  affeCl  the  feet  of  horfes.  Thofe  that  are  bred, 
in  hot  countries.  Handing  motlly  upon  dry  ground, 
have  deep  cruded  hollow  lioofs  with  fmall  frogs  ;  for^ 
being  but  little  expofed  to  wet  or  moillure,  the  fibrea 
of  the  hoof  contrad  more  clofely.  And,  even  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  a  confiderable  difference,  according  to. 
the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  foil  upon  which  horfes  are 
bred.  Thofe  that  are  bred  upon  the  mountainous  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Scotland,  have  generally  good  found  tough  hoofs ; 
whillt  thofe  horfes  that  are  bred  upon  low  murlliy 
grounds  (which  are  moilly  of  the  big  draught  kind), 
have  flat,  large,  foft  hoofs  ;  for  being  kept  too  moilt, 
by  always  foaking  in  wet,  the  horny  hbres  of  the  hoof 
are  too  much  relaxed. 

Thofe  hoofs  which  are  either  too  large  or  too  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  body,  and  thicknefsof 
the  bones  of  the  legs,  are  generally,  and  not  without 
foundation,  looked  upon  as  bad.     Large  broad  hoofs, 
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nwksor.  for  the  mod  part,  have  thin  flat  folcs;  larcre,  foft,  fpon- 

:f<:s"f  gy  frogs:   a  ftronj^  cruft,   fomething  hullow  upon   the 

F«t.      upper  and  fore  part,  and  full  of  wrinkles  or  rings,  not 

">  unlike  the  rough  outfide  of  an  oyfter-fhell.      Hoofs  of 

this  fhape  are  liable  to   tliat  difeafe  termed /oi/n,ircrf; 

and  to   have  high,  round,  or  fwcUcd  folcs,  and  low 

weak  heels,  &c. 

Small  boofs  are  liable  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  that  kind  which  generally  g^o  under  the 
denomination  of  o^r  hoofi,  as  they  arc  deep  crullcd 
and  narrow,  the  fole  vtry  hollow,  the  frog  fjnall,  the 
heels  high  and  ltrong,'the  cruil  upon  the  oulfide  clear 
and  Hiining  :  thefe  arc  naturally  difpofed  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  whole  hoof,  which  is  called />c((5/-ijaW;  and 
likewife  to  corns,  running  thvuilies,  or  fruflies ;  either 
of  which  render  a  horft  lame. 

Some  hoofs  are  pretty  well  proportioned,  and  look 
well  to  the  eye  ;  but,  at  the  fsme  time,  they  are  thiii 
and  weak  crutted,  and  not  able  to  (land  much  fatigue 

Jin  travelling  upon  hard  Roney  grounds.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  very  (Irong  crulled  hoofs  are  by  no  means 
tlie  beft,  but  are  liable  to  cracks,  S:c.  In  fuch  hoofs, 
the  homey  fibies  appear  very  dillinft,  and  run  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof  to  its 
bdfis,  refembling  the  grain  of  fome  kinds  of  wood, 
particularly  oak.  Hence  they  are  difpofed  to  cracks 
or  filTures,  which  cleave  the  hoof  quite  through,  fome- 
times  from  the  coronet  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hoof.  In  others,  thefe  cracks  at  iirft  do  not  penetrate 
through  the  horn,  but  appiar  like  a  Team  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lioof,  commonly  named  'A /and  crack;  which, 
from  retaining  the  fand  and  gra-vel,  at  lalt  works  its 
way  into  the  quick,  and  occalions  lamenefs,  &c.  An- 
other difadvantage  attending  very  llrong  cruiltd  hoofs 
is  that,  when  they  Hand  long  in  a  dry  hot  'table, 
they  con'raft,  and  by  their  thicknefs  and  hardnefs 
bruife  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot.  Hence  the  horfe 
will  be  lame,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  no  vifible  de- 
left will  be  fetn  about  the  hoof,  executing  a  great 
heat,  pain,  and  tcndernefs  in  his  feet ;  the  true  cauie 
of  which  is  feldom  attended  to  or  known  ;  asid  hence 
the  horfe  is  fa!d  to  be  lame  in  fome  other  part,  per- 
haps the  fliouldcrs.  Low  thin  heels  are  weak-crulled, 
and  liable  to  lamenefs  from  injudicious  flioeing.  The 
oppofite  extreme,  viz.  very  high  heels,  is  equally  bad; 
as  thefe  are  fubjcft  to  corns,  and  contraction  of  the 
hoof;  and  the  deepnffs  of  the  cruft  cauies  a  numbncfs 
in  the  feet,  and  unllcadincfs  in  the  horfe's  going,  which 
make  him  liable  to  trip  and  Humble. 

Much  has  been  faid  by  autliors,  with  refpeft  to  the 
different  colours  of  horfes  hoofs,  afcribing  diffeient 
qualities  and  temperaments  to  peculiar  colours,  fuch  as 
hardntfs,  drynefs,  brittlenefs,  &c.  But  it  is  very  well 
known  to  practitioners  in  (hoeing  horfes,  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  hoofs  of  all  colours  ;  fome  being  na- 
turally weak  and  dilpofed  to  be  brittle,  wliilil  others  are 
tough  and  (Irong.  But  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
management  of  them  in  the  ftable,  in  keeping  them 
properly  moiftened,  in  oider  to  preftrve  a  due  medium 
between  thefe  oppofite  extremes.  It  is  likewife  gene- 
rally remarked  by  authors,  as  a  fure  fign  of  bad  thin 
hoofs,  that,  when  the  Ihoenails  ate  drove  high  up  in 
the  cruft,  it  is,  fay  they,  an  evidence  that  the  cruft  is 
Uiin,  and  that  there  was  not  fufficient  hold,  without 
driving  the  nails  high  up.     But  this  can  be  no  true 
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criterion  to  judge  by;  for,    if  the  nails  can  be  driven  Wound,  m 
high  up  in  the  crull  with  fafety  in  a  thin  weak  foot,  the   '*"-'  *""''•. 
fame   may  as  certainly  be  done  in  a  ftrong   foot,  with         ''"~^' 
more  eafc  and  expedition,  which  indeed  is  frequently 
the  cafe. 

To  form  a  right  judgment  of  what  may  be  called  a 
gcod  hoof,  it  muft  neither  be  too  large  nor  too  fmall  in 
proportion  to  the  fi/.e  of  the  leg:  at  the  fame  time,  its 
Ihape  muft  be  regular,  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
coronet  towards  its  bafis  ;  the  cruft  fiiu  >th,  even,  and 
free  from  feams,  cracks,  or  wi inkles;  the  fole  ftrong, 
and  a  little  hollow;  the  lieels  firm  and  open  ;  the  frog 
tough,   found,   and  dry. 

Slct.  XL.     Wounds  in  the  Feet. 

Wounds  in  the  feet  happen  frequently,  but  chiefly 
from  want  of  proper  care,  and  treating  them  iiijudi- 
cioufly  when  they  are  firft  inflicted. 

I.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet,  or  top  of  th;  hoof, 
whai  fuperlicial,  are  eafdy  cured,  if  not  negledled  or 
improperly  treated.  But  the  moft  fimple  wound,  by- 
bad  management  or  negkdt,  may,  tfpecially  if  the 
horfe  fliould  happen  at  the  time  to  be  in  a  bad  habit 
of  body,  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences  : 
therefore,  however  trifling  they  may  at  firft  appear, 
they  (hould  be  treated  with  attention. 

When  large  deep  wounds  are  inflicted  upon  the  co- 
ronet, from  which  may  be  apprehended  a  great  inflam- 
mation, and  its  confequences;  to  prevent  thefe  evils  ag 
much  as  polTible,  it  will  be  necefiaiy  to  have  rccourfe 
to  bleeding,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  fuch  inter- 
nal remedies  as  are  recommended  in  inflammatory  ca- 
fes ;  cooling  falts,  glyfters,  &c.  together  with  a  low 
foft  diet,  keeping  the  hoof  moift  and  foft  with  emol- 
lient poultices  applied  around  it,  which  may  be  made 
of  turnip,  mallows,  or  even  bran  and  water. 

Deep  wounds  upon  the  coronet  are  generally  made 
by  long  (harp  caukers  upon  the  heels  ef  the  (hoes  .of 
the  oppofite  foot,  penetrating  downwards  between  the 
cofEu  bone  and  the  hoof.  In  this  cafe,  as  there  is  no 
depending  orince  or  pa.Tage  for  the  matter  contained 
in  the  wound  to  be  dil'charged  downwards,  there  is 
great  danger  of  a  fiftula  or  fmuous  ulcer  being  formed  ; 
to  prevent  which,  an  artiliclal  drain  or  opening  muil  be 
made  through  the  hoof,  (irft  rafping  or  paring  it  very 
thin  upon  the  outfide  where  the  perforation  is  to  be 
made  ;  then  introduce  a  Iharp-pointed  inftruraent,  a 
little  bent,  into  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and,  pafs- 
ing  it  to  the  bottom,  force  it  outwards.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  performed  with  lefs  pain  to  the  animal,  if 
the  inilrument  be  concealed  within  a  canula  or  hollow 
tube,  till  it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ; 
when  the  perforation  is  to  be  made  by  pufliing  it  be- 
yond the  extremity  of  the  canula  ;  and,  by  applying  a 
bandage  pretty  tight  round  the  coionet,  the  fides  or 
lips  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  into  contact  and 
healed  up,  or  a  fetoii  may  be  introduced,  and  conti- 
nued till  the  inflammation,  fweliing,  fvc.  are  removed. 
If  this  operation  be  too  long  delayed,  the  matter  con- 
fined in  the  wound  forms  a  number  of  finufes  or  fiftu- 
lae,  which  frequently  run  in  dilffient  diredtions  under 
tlie  hoof,  and  require  a  large  portion  of  It  to  be  cut  a- 
way  before  they  can  be  healed  up,  leaving  an  ugly  ble- 
mi(h,  and  a  weaknefs  or  tcndernefs  on  that  part  of  tlie 
hoof,  wliich  never  admits  of  a  tho:ou£h  cure.     But,'! 
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Wounds  in  by  treating  it  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  the  annu- 
tle  Feet,    j^j.  Jjgan^j  pt  niay  be  preferved  entire,  and  a  falfe  qnarler 
'  avoided  :  and,  akhough  there  may  remain  un  horizon- 

tal crack  or  fiflure  in  the  hoof  where  the  perforation 
was  made  ;  yet,  as  the  hoof  grows  downward,  it  will 
likewife  go  along  with  it,  and  wear  out,  without  lea- 
ving a  blemilh  or  any  other  had  confcquencc. 

When  tl'.e  capfular  ligament  of  the  coffin-joint  is 
wounded  or  perforated  by  any  inlliument,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit; the  external  air  into  its  cavity,  the  glands  there 
fituated  inflame  ;  and,  in  place  of  fecieting  a  lubrica- 
ting mild  liquor,  they  difcharge  a  fiiarp  ichorous  fluid, 
which  deftroys  and  corrodes  the  vciy  cartilages  or 
griftks  upon  the  ends  of  the  articulated  bones,  which 
at  lall  grow  together,  and  form  what  is  termed  an  an- 
chylofis,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  There  are  many  far- 
riers who  boart  of  their  having  cured  wounds  in  the 
joints  after  they  were  afftfted  with  that  fymptom 
which  they  call  a  jrAnt- water,  that  is,  a  difcharge  of 
the  fynovia  or  mucilaginous  fluid  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  joint.  But  what  they  commonly  call  a 
joint- -u-nler,  is  only  a  yellow  feruni  or  lymph,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  m.ct  with  iffuin^  in  great  abundance 
from  wounds  in  the  legs  ;  and  not  the  fynovia  or  fluid 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  Notwith- 
ftanding  wounds  of  this  kind  happen  frequently  ;  yet, 
fo  little  are  the  generality  of  practitioners  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  them  and  their  confequences,  that 
they  make  no  diftiiidtion  betwixt  them  and  tlrofe  of 
a  more  fimple  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  they  find 
themfelves  frequently  miftaken  in  prognofticating  the 
cure  of  a  wound,  to  appearance  of  a  very  fimple  nature. 

It  is  a  certain  fad),  confrrmed  by  experience,  that, 
when  the  capfular  ligament  of  any  jolirt  Is  perforated 
or  cut  through,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  a  com- 
plete cure  being  effefled,  fo  as  the  horfe  may  be  ufe- 
lul  for  the  faddle  or  carriage  ;  although,  in  other  re- 
fpefls,  to  thofc  who  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence, 
lie  may,  if  a  ftrong  horfe,  be  ufcful  In  fomc  kinds  of 
drudgery. 

As  to  the  mode  of  drefllng  wounds  of  this  kind,  all 
that  art  can  do,  is  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poflTible,  a 
violent  inflammation  or  flux  of  irumours  to  the  affected 
limb,  by  blooding,  glyfters,  cooling  falts,  together 
with  a  low  foft  diet,  applylng~3igeftive  poultices  to  the 
wound,  and  Injedllng  now  and  then  into  the  cavity  of 
the  joint  tlnfture  of  myrrh. 

2.  Wounds  upon  the  coronet  towards  the  back  part 
of  the  foot  or  heel,  which  are  commonly  called  an 
over-rccch,  are  occafioned  by  the  toe  of  the  hind-fhoe 
on  the  fame  frde  cutting  the  fore-heel.  Some  horfes 
are  much  addlded  to  this,  owing  entirely  to  their 
manner  cf  going,  i/s.  the  hind-foot  moving  in  the 
fame  line  of  direftion  with  the  fore-foot  ;  in  riding 
fail,  the  fore-foot  not  giviirg  place  in  time,  the 
iiind-foot  fti  ikes  againft  the  fore-heel :  hence  fome 
horfes,  in  trolling,  make  a  clattering  noife  with  the 
liind-fhoes  ilriking  agalirll  the  heel  of  the  fore  ones  ; 
hence,  likewife,  many  horfes  are  thrown  down  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

Althorgli  nn  over-reach  is  a  wound  of  the  compli- 
cated kind,  bting  at  the  fame  time  a  contulion  or  bruife 
tvgtther  with  a  wound  ;  yet  they  are  nowife  dange- 
rous, and  arc  ealily  cured  by  treating  them  in  the  man- 


ner hereafter  mentioned;  for,  in   two  or  three   days,' 
wheir    tire    wound  comes  to   fupprrrate   properly,  the 
bruifed  or   dead  parts  fall  off,  aird  only  leave  a  larger 
furface  of  a  wound  than  was  at  firll  appuhended. 

With  refpeft  to  the  dr-elhng  proper  for  recent  wounds, 
fari-Iers  are  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  certain 
balfams,  ointments,  and  trnftures;  and  too  fanguine  in 
the  belief  of  their  fuppofed  fpecific  virtues,  the  healincr 
qualities  of  which  they  flatter  themfelves  are  irrefill- 
ible.  But  the  truth  is,  all  that  art  can  do  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds,  is  to  remove  every  impediment  which 
may  obilruA  the  uniting  of  the  divided  parts,  and  to 
for'ward  the  fornration  ot  laudable  pus  or  matter;  that 
being  once  cHefted,  the  I'ell  is  performed  by  nature, 
wirich  is  felf-fufficient.  All  the  balfams  and  remedies 
which  are  laid  to  generate  new  flerti,  in  faft  only  affill 
nature  by  excludrng  the  external  air,  keeping  the 
wounded  parts  warm,  and  confining  the  fecreted  hu- 
mours, which,  by  remaining  there  a  due  time,  are  con- 
verted Into  laudable  matter,  which  is  the  balfam  of  na- 
trrre's  preparing.  Therefor-e,  the  molt  approved  and 
rational  method  of  treating  recent  wounds  is,  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  them  to  a  fuppuration  or  difcharge  of 
laudable  matter  ;  for  which  purpofe,  poultices  are  mod 
eligible,  as  they  may  be  eafily  made  more  or  lefs  of  a 
digeftive  quality,  by  melting  and  mixing  any  proper 
digellive  oiritnrcnt  with  the  poirltice  whillt  warm. 
D'lgejl'fve  ointment.  Take  common  turpentine  and 
hog's  lard,  of  each  equal  parts,  melted  toge- 
ther. 
This  ointment  may  be  made  fl;ronger  or  weaker,  by 
dlminlfhlng  the  one  ingredient  and  Increafrng  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  is  very  proper  to  be  mixed  with  poultices, 
in  order  to  keep  them  foft  and  pliable. 

Digeftive  Puuhice.     Take  oat-meal  or  coarfe  wheat- 
flour  ;     digeltive    ointment,    two    ounces;    beer-- 
grounds,  a  fufBcient  quantity  :   boil  the  whole  to 
the  confrftence  of  a  poultice.      The  quantity  of 
the  ointment  may  be  rncrcafed  or   dinrinifhed  in 
pr-oportion  to  the  fize  of  the  poultice. 
The  experience  the  author  has  had  of  the  good  ef- 
fefts  of  poultices  of  this  kind  in  recent  wounds,  makes 
him  recommend  them  as  preferable  to  any  other  mode 
of  dreffirrg,  for   promoting  a  quick  fuppuration,  and 
leaving  a  finooth  even  cicatrix. 

3.  EmoUii'nt  Poultice.       Take   oat-meal,    or   coarfe 
flour,    and    linfeed    powdered,    of   each    half   i 
pound.     Boil  tlrtm  in  milk  or  water  to  the  con- 
Cftence  of  a  poultice  :  to  which  add  of  fal  ammo- 
niac, in  powder,  one  ounce. 
This  emollient  poultice  may  be  apphed  when  there 
is  a   great   heat,  inflammation,  or   f\*clllng,  attendiirg 
vvoun-js  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  frtfh  butter,  lard,  or 
oil,  may  be  made  of  a  more  relaxing  nature. 

Many  people  ate  indeed  prejudiced  againfl;  the  ufe 
of  pouUices,  from  a  wrong  notion,  that  they  (as  the 
phrafe  is)  draw  humours  to  the  wounded  part ;  but 
the  abfurdity  of  this  way  of  reafonlng  will  be  evident 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  healing  art. 

"  Poultices  (fays  Mr  Bartlett)  are  of  fuch  real  and 
extenfive  ufe  in  farriery,  tliat  we  thought  the  compo- 
lition  of  them  could  not  be  too  genei'al.  How  fimple 
foever  the  ingredients  may  appear  to  fome  (which  are 
generally  at  hand),  yet  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer 
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'  in  mod  intentions,  where  prefent  eafe  is  to  be  obtained 
''  Dy  warmth,  fofttrniiip,  and  relaxing  the  injured  part. 
"~  Many  are  the  cafes  which  demand  fuch  afllftance,  as 
recent  iwellings,  inflammations,  treads,  bruifes,  crack- 
ed and  fwclkd  htels  and  feet,  burns,  fcalda,  bruifed 
and  lacerated  wounds  from  (lumps,  thorns,  g'afs,  nails, 
&c.  which  lall  are  much  better  treated  with  fiuh 
f'mple  emollient  applications,  than  by  hot  oils  or  fcald- 
ing  plaftcrs  dropt  into  the  wounds  ;  vvliich,  under  the 
abfutd  notion  of  drawing,  but  too  often  fear  up  tlie 
mouths  of  the  vc^^.■l^,  hinder  digeilion,  and  confequent- 
ly  increafc  both  pain  and  intlammation.  In  fliort,  it 
is  certain  that  very  great  ferviccs  are  daily  done  by  the 
ufe  of  poultices,  not  only  in  thofe  difoiders  to  vvhich 
the  human  body  is  incident,  but  alfo  in  thofe  where- 
with the  biute  part  of  the  creation  is  nfflit^ed.  One 
advantage  which  they  have  over  moll  outward  applica- 
tions is  pfculinr  to  thtm,  that  they  convey  and  retain 
an  additional  heat,  belides  what  is  often  in  the  ingre- 
dients ;  and  as  mod  of  them  have  alfu  fonicthing  einol- 
lienl  in  their  compofition,  they  mull  ncccflarily  fnft- 
en  and  relax  the  ikin  and  vcilels,  abate  teniion,  atte- 
nuate and  thin  viicid  and  cbilruftcd  juices,  fo  that 
their  return  into  the  common  courfe  of  circulation,  or 
difcharge  by  the  pores  of  the  (Icin,  mull  in  general  be 
much  better  anfwered  by  poultices  than  by  other  me- 
thods." 

Poultices  may  be   continued   till  fuch   time  as   the 
tvound  appears  to  be  wdl  digelled   (that  is,  a  kindly 
fuppuratiou    of    white    well-concofled    matter),  look 
fmootli  and  equal,   free  from  cavities  or   excrefcences 
of  proud  flefti  ;   in  that  cale,  the  ufe  of  poultices  may 
be  left  oif,  and  the  fuiface  of  the  wound  may  be  fprink- 
Itd  over  with  the  foUowiiig  mild  efiharotic  powd-.r. 
Take   burnt   limeftone,  that  breaks  down  on   be- 
ing expofed  to  the  air  without  water,  three  oun- 
ces ;  Armenian    bole,   one  ounce  ;   rubbed  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  and  put  through  a  fine  fitve. 
After  the  wound  is  fprinkled  with   this  powder,  a 
pledget  of  diy  lint  may  be  fixed  gently  over  it  ;  and, 
when  the  furface  of  the  wound  is  nearly  equal  with  the 
fkin,  the  powder   will  be  fufScient,  without  any  cloth 
CI  covering. 

3.  There  Is  another  fpecies  of  wounds  to  whidi  the 
feet  are  much  cxpofcd,  called />«n.?ura,  on  account  of 
their  frnall  orifice,  as  the  parts  immediately  afttr  the 
wound  is  iiifliclcd  readily  clofe  up,  whticby  it  becomes 
difficult  to  know  the  depth  of  the  wound.  They  are 
generally  occafiontd  from  treading  upon  fharp  ilones, 
broken  glafs,  (harp  bones,  and  nails,  and  hktwife  from 
nails  in  flioeing  ;  cither  of  thefe  perforating  the  fole  or 
frog,  and  wounding  tlic  internal  parts  of  the  foot  ; 
which,  from  their  htuation  and  conlinement  within  the 
l:oof,  are  attended  with  the  r.)o(t  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation,, which  are  freq^uently  increafed  by  the  in- 
judicious method  generally  obferved  in  treating  thtfe 
wounds  when  iirll  infllfted,  by  the  application  of  hot 
corrolive  oils  poured  into  the  recent  wound,  in  order 
to  deaden  it,  which  is  produftive  of  the  worll  of  con- 
fequences.  Tluis,  a  fine  young  chaifc-horfe,  upon  a 
journey,  was  pricktd  with  a  niil  in  fhoeing  ;  which  be- 
ing ir.ii:iedialely  obferved,  the  farriir  poured  into  the 
xvound  oil  of  vitriol.  The  horfe  continued  very  lame; 
and,  upon  the  third  day,  he  gave  up,  not  being  able 
to  tiavil  anv  longer.     The  leg,  immediately  above  the 
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hoof,  fwcUed  to  a  mod  enormous   fire,  broke   out  in  Wounds  in 
different  places,  and  difcharged  an  incredible  quantity    '''*  "^"V 
of  bloody  matter,  by  which  t  he  whole  limb  was  wafted, 
and  the  horfe  rendered  entirely  ufelefs. 

Punftures  or  pricks  from  nails  in  (hotlng,  are  com- 
monly faid  to  proceed  from  ignorance  or  blundering. 
This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  an  accidei.t  that  may,  and  indeed  docs, 
happen  to  the  mod  expert  artill  ;  and  it  is  furprifing, 
confidering  the  narrow  fpace  there  is  in  feme  hoofs  for 
driving  nails,  that  it  docs  not  happen  more  frequent- 
ly. When  it  is  difcovcred  in  time,  it  is  ealily  cured, 
by  opening  a  pafTage  for  the  matter  downwards,  and 
drefiing  it  with  any  digedive  ointment  or  pcnltice,  and 
keepiiig  the  foot  moift,  by  applying  an  emi)llient  poul- 
tice all  lOUTid  the  hoof.  But  when  it  is  overlooked, 
or  a  fragment  of  the  nail  remains  in  the  wound,  the 
inflaminati(m  increafing,  it  at  lad  fiippurates.  The 
matter  accumidatin^,  and  not  finding  a  paflagc  down- 
wards, fioin  ih'.-  natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  it 
moves  upwards  to  the  coronet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  and 
forms  a  round  tumour,  which  afterwards  breaks  out 
and  degenerates  into  a  inod  malignant  ulcer,  commo'i- 
ly  termed, 

4-  A  ^littor  bone.  This  tumor  is  attended  with 
great  pain  and  inflammation,  and  a  conUderablc  fvvell- 
ing  round  its  balls.  The  method  of  cure  commonly 
pradlifed,  and  indttd  recommended  by  authors,  efpc- 
cially  Dr  Brakeii,  is  to  bore  a  number  of  holts  into  the 
fubftance  of  the  tumor  with  a  hot  iron,  pointed  pyra- 
midally ;  and  to  introduce  into  thefe  holct.  fmall  pieces 
of  corrofive  fubhinate  (fome  even  ufe  arfenick),  which 
corrodes  and  dtllroys  the  flelh  for  fome  fpac-e  around 
them,  and  at  lad  fepaiates  from  the  found  parts,  in  a 
hardened  mafs  of  dead  mortiliid  flcfli,  called  a  core, 
vvhich  falls  off  and  leaves  a  large  furface  of  a  wound. 
But,  frcijuenlly,  a  fccond  or  I'ometimes  a  third  opera- 
tion is  found  nectdary,  before  the  fillula  or  fi[ius  can 
be  opened  to  the  bottom,  and  the  proud  llefli  totally 
oveicome,  which  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  renders 
the  cure  tedious,  uncertain,  and  very  painful  to  the  a- 
nimal.  Therefore,  as  this  method  of  cure  is  attended 
with  fo  many  inconveniences,  and  is  even  dangerous 
from  the  quantity  of  fublimate,  SSiC.  made  ufe  of, 
which  may  as  readily  dcdroy  the  ligament  of  the  joint, 
bones,  dc.  as  the  fubdance  of  the  tumor,  it  ought 
never  to  be  ufcd  but  with  caution,  and  when  other 
means  have  tarled,  as  it  likewife  endangers  the  life  of 
the  horfe.  The  knife  feems  far  preferable  :  fird  lie  a 
ligature  round  the  fetlock,  in  order  to  Hop  the  bleed- 
ing;  and,  with  a  crooked  fliarp  knife,  cut  out  the  tu- 
mor to  the  bottom  ;  afterv.'ards  drels  it  like  a  frelh 
wound  till  it  is  healed  up. 

In  ulcers  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  a  number  of  fi- 
nufes  or  fidulie  which  run  iu  different  direftioiis  under- 
neath the  hoof,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  avoid  dedroy- 
ing  tl'.e  annular  ligament  which  lies  below  the  coronet, 
and  cutting  away  a  large  portion  of  the  hoof;  yet,  in- 
many  cafes  (tfpecially  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
tumor),  the  method  propofcd,  at  the  begintiing  of 
this  feclion,  for  curing  the  deep  wounds  upon  the  co- 
ronet with  feton,  may  be  fiilt  tried  ;  and,  if  that  docs 
ne)t  fucccrd,  either  of  the  operations  above  mentioned 
may  be  performed. 

Pundtures  differ  little  or  nothing,  in  the  manner  of 
t  treating  ■ 
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Vouiuis  in  treating  them,  from  wounds  ;  only  tlie  folc  or  frog 
tlie  Ftret.  (]^Qu]j  ije  fctajjcd  tliin  all  round  the  oiifice  of  the 
•  wound,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  if  to  i  fmall,  (liould 

be  enlarged,  and  tlic  digellivc  poultice  applied,  taking 
care  that  no  {ragment  or  extraneous  fubllancc  remain 
in  the  wound,  and  keepin;r  the  whule  hoof  moift  and 
foft  with  emollient  poultices  around  it  ;  and,  in  cafes 
attended  with  violent  pain,  recourfe  mud  be  had  to 
fuch  internkl  remedies  as  are  proper  in  inflammatory 
■cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  mixture  by  way  of  a  drink, 
in  order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  pofTible,  an  inllamma- 
tion,  or  a  flux  of  humours  to  the  afflidled  limb,  bleed- 
ing being  fii  11  premifeu,  together  with  ufing  a  low  foft 
diet. 

Take  fait  of  nitre,  two  ounces;  common  treacle, 
V  two  ounces.      Diffolve  in  a  quart  of  water. 

It  will  be  neceffaiy  to  repeat  this  draught  morning 
and  evening ;  if  the  horfe  fliould  fliow  any  uncafmefs, 
or  appear  griped,  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  in- 
creafed,  or  the  fnmc  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  given 
the  horfe  in  a  mafli  of  bian  twice  aday,  if  it  does  not 
caufe  him  loach  his  food.  If  the  coffin-bone  ihould 
be  wounded  and  turns  carious,  it  w  ill  be  tedious  to 
wait  for  an  exfoliation,  as,  from  the  fpongy  texture  of 
this  bone,  it  exfoliates  but  flovvly  :  therefore,  if  it  can 
conveniently  be  done,  the  carious  parts  may  be  fcraped 
off  with  a  knife,  and  aftenvards  drefied  with  pledgets 
of  tow  dipped  in  the  tinfture  of  myrrh  ;  and  let  the 
poultice  be  applied  above  it. 

In  punftures,  as  above  defcribcd,  it  is  a  common 
praftice  to  pour  into  the  wound  hot  c(<rrofive  oils 
(fome  even  run  into  the  wound  an  iron  nail  made  red 
Iiot),  in  order,  as  the  phrafe  is,  to  deaden  the  parts. 
In  fuperficial  or  flight  wounds,  when  perhaps  little 
more  than  the  hoof  is  wounded,  the  application  of  hot 
oils  can  hardly  be  very  hurtful  :  but  the  barbarous 
method  of  pudiing  a  hot  nail  into  a  recent  wound,  can- 
not fail  of  being  attended  with  bad  confequences,  as 
the  cure  is  unquellionably  worfe  than  the  difcafc.  But, 
at  all  events,  when  the  punflure  Is  deep,  either  of  thefe 
cruel  methods  is  extremely  hurtful.  The  wound  is  faid 
to  be  of  the  moll  inveterate  or  defptrate  kind  ;  when, 
in  fact,  the  bad  przftice  of  injudicious  applications, 
&c.  tfcape  the  juit  cenfure  they  deferve. 

J.  Coiiltijibiis  or  bniifcs  happen  frequently  on  the 
cor-onet  or  top  of  the  hoof,  frojn  the  treadln^r  of  other 
horfes  feet,  which  will  occafi'^n  lamencfs  ;  although,  at 
the  fame  time,  no  external  mark  of  violence  v.'ill  ap- 
pear on  the  coronet  farther  than  a  little  fwelling,  or 
the  horfe  will  Ihow  a  fenfe  of  pain  when  the  affeifted 
part  is  touched  or  preflVd  upon.  The  following  poul- 
tice in  this  cafe  may  te  applied  with  fuccefs,  if  conti- 
iiued  for  fome  time. 

Take  thick  lees  of  wine  or  vinegar,  one  pint  ; 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounces;  oatmeal  or 
bran,  fufficicnt  to  make  it  of  a  due  confidence. 
Didolve  the  fal  ammoninc  in  the  lees  firft. 

Before  concluding  this  fedion,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  mention  the  following  rules,  which  ought 
caitfully  to  be  attended  to  by  every  praiftitionir. 
I.  The  firll  thing  to  be  obferved  in  dvefTing  of  wounds 
is,  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  (if  it  can  be  done  with 
fafety),  all  lacerated  or  toi  n  parts,  whether  of  the 
flefh  or  of  the  hoof  &c.  whicli,  from  their  being  left 
in  the  wound,  would  greatly  impede  the  cure.     2.  All 


wounds  fhould  be  carefully  infptfted  at  every  dreffing,  Fouml 
obfcrving  attentively  whether  any  alteration  has  been  ~~V 
made  on  their  furface,  whether  they  be  clean  at  the 
bottom,  and  free  from  any  extraneous  fubllance  that 
may  hinder  or  retard  the  cure.  3.  ^Vhatever  appears 
mortified,  or  any  fungous  or  proud  flefh,  muft  be  re- 
moved, either  by  fuppuration,  by  the  knife,  or  by 
cauftic.  4.  Cramming  wounds  with  hard  tents,  or  fy- 
ringing  them  frequently  with  fpirituous  tinftures,  are 
extremely  hurtful.  The  former  increafes  the  pain  and 
inflammation,  &c.  the  latter  produces  a  callus  upon 
the  internal  furface  of  the  wounds,  which  prevents 
their  healing.  5.  The  dreffings  of  wounds  (hould  lie 
fmooth  and  eafy  upon  the  parts.  6.  Over-tight  liga- 
tures or  bandages  Ihould  be  carefully  avoided.  7.  As 
wounds  in  the  feet  or  legs,  for  obvious  reafons,  are 
more  difficult  to  heal  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body  ;  therefore,  reft  and  a  wide  flail  are  abfolutcly 
necelTaiy,  together  with  a  low  regimen  or  foft  diet,  in 
order  to  keep  the  body  cool  and  open. 

Sect.   XLI.     Of  that   D'lfeafe    in  the  Feet  com- 
monly ftj/W  Foundered. 

The  term  fotiriJcred  is  frequently  applied  to  lame 
horfes  In  a  very  vague  manner,  and  without  any  de- 
termined or  fixed  meaning  :  for,  when  a  horfe  ftiovvs 
aiiy  defeft  or  ImpedirRent  in  moving  his  fore-feet,  he 
is  then  pronounced  to  be  foundered,  whether  he  really 
has  been  fo  or  not  ;  that  Is,  according  to  what  is  com- 
monly underllood  by  that  term,  owing  to  the  want  or 
uegleft  of  not  making  proper  diftinClions  of  the  diff.;- 
rent  difeafes  In  the  feet.  If  wc  confult  authors  who 
have  treated  upon  this  fubjeft,  we  fliall  find  their  ac- 
counts of  it  very  dark  and  ImperfeA ;  they  bewilder 
the  reader,  and  convey  but  a  very  indiftind  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  :  hence  many  errors  are  com- 
mitted In  pradice,  to  the  deftruftion  of  a  number  of 
valuable  horfes,  which  otherwife,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, might  hive  been  rendered  found  and  ufefiil. 
When  a  horfe  is  firfl;  attacked  with  this  diforder,  he 
fliows  a  great  reftlefl"nefs,  is  hot  and  fcverifli,  heaves 
much  at  the  flanks,  breathes  quick,  has  a  quick  ilrong 
pulfe,  and  groans  much  when  moved  about  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  he  fhows  fymptomsof  the  moil  violent  pain, 
fometimes  In  one,  but  more  frequently  in  botii  fore- 
feet ;  for  which  reafon,  he  lies  do«  n  much  ;  but, 
when  forced  to  move  forwards,  lie  draws  hiirftlf  toge- 
ther, as  it  were  into  a  heap,  by  bringing  forward  iiis 
hind-feet  almoft  under  his  (boulders,  in  order  to  keep 
the  weight  of  his  body  as  much  as  pofiible  from  rcft- 
ing  upon  his  fore-feet.  In  llepping  forward,  he  fets 
his  heel  down  firft  with  gixat  caution,  as  afraid  ot 
touching  the  ground.  This  lall  fymptom  fliould  be 
pailicularly  attended  to,  as  from  It  we  may  conclude 
with  ceitainty  that  the  chief  feat  of  the  diforder  is  in 
the  feet.  I'he  hoofs  at  the  fame  time  are  exceedingly 
hot  ;  and,  if  vv.uer  is  thrown  upon  them,  they  dry  iu- 
(lantiy  :  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  pull  off  any  of  the 
flioes,  the  horfe  Ihows  great  uneafinefs  upon  the  Icail 
twill  or  prcffure  made  ui)oii  any  part  of  the  foot,  and 
a  great  unwillingnefs  to  fupp'>rt  the  weight  of  his  body 
u]ion  the  other  foot,  efpecially  when  they  are  both  alike 
afi;aed. 

It  is  unlverfally  allowed,  that  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
eafe proceeds  from  too  violent  exercifc,  fuch  as  ridirtg 
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cd.  very  hard  upon  ftony  grounds  or  turnpike  roads,  and 
""  that  young  liorfes  are  mod  liable  to  it  ;  and  to  thefe 
we  may  likewife  add,  unequal  prefTurc  upon  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  foot,  from  the  concave  or  hcUow 
form  of  the  common  flioes.  All  thefe  caufes  combined 
together,  when  a  horfc  is  of  a  plethoric  or  full  habit 
of  body,  and  not  accuftomcd  to  violent  exercife,  oc- 
cafion  this  difeafe  in  a  greater  or  Icfs  degree.  To 
form  fome  faint  idea  of  this  malady  in  liorfes,  we  may 
in  a  great  meafure  appeal  to  what  we  experience  our- 
felves  in  ruiuiing  upon  hard  gro.ind  ;  for  we  find,  that 
it  occafions  a  great  heat,  attended  with  a  fmart  pain 
in  our  feet,  which  would  be  greatly  incrcafrd  from  un- 
eafv  flioes,  efpccially  if  comjielled  (like  horfes)  to 
contiiuie  the  running  for  any  confiderable  time.  The 
feet  likcwife  become  turgid  and  painful  .ifter  a  long 
day's  journey,  efpecially  if  the  perfon  is  not  accu- 
ftomed  to  travel ;  and  this  inflammation  frequently  ter- 
minates in  blillers  upon  the  foles  of  the  feet.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  iiabit  of  body 
the  horfe  is  in  at  the  time,  and  the  violence  of  the  la- 
bour or  exercife  he  has  undergone,  the  inflammation 
in  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  will  be  more  or  Icfs 
violent,  and  attended  with  all  the  fymptoma  already 
mentioned. 

This  difeafe,  then,  appears  from  the  fymptoms  at- 
tending it,  and  the  effefts  it  afterwards  produces  in 
the  feet,  to  be,  in  its  firft  flage,  an  inflammation  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  feet,  arifing  from  the  violent 
exercife,  which  occafions  a  more  than  ordinary  deter- 
mination of  the  blood  to  the  feet :  hence  that  rapid  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  in  the  velfels  within  the  hoof, 
which  frequently  terminates  in  a  rupture  of  thefe  vef- 
fels,  and  of  courfe  an  extravafatiou  of  the  blood,  and, 
in  fome  cafes,  a  total  feparation  of  the  horny  fubflance 
of  the  hoof  from  the  aponeurotic  fibres  upon  the  fore 
part  of  the  coffin-bone  ;  whiltl  in  others,  where  it  has 
been  lefs  violent,  a  concretion  or  growing  together  of 
the  parts  within  the  hoof  has  taken  place,  fo  as  to 
appear  upon  difledtion  one  folid  mafs  ;  and  hence 
lamenefs. 

Thus,  a  young  chaife-horfe,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  was  attacked  with  all  the  fymptoms  already 
mentioned,  and  was  treated  in  the  common  manner  as 
above  related,  that  is,  rowelled,  Sic.  In  a  few  weeks 
after  the  difeafe  had  taken  its  courfe  in  the  ordinary 
way,  he  was  put  under  the  author's  care.  The  fole,  a 
little  before  the  point  of  the  frog,  in  one  of  his  fore- 
feet, became  foft ;  and  having  a  curiofity  to  fee  the 
caufe  of  it,  the  author  cut  away  the  fole,  which  was 
but  thin,  and  found  a  cavity  containing  a  reddifli  co- 
loured liquor  :  after  removing  the  ragged  parts  of  the 
hoof,  a  large  tranfverfe  opening  flio^ved  itfelf,  into 
which  a  probe  was  introduced  upwards  between  the 
coffin-bone  and  the  hoof;  the  connection  between  the 
tendinous  fibres  upon  the  furface  of  the  coffin-bone  and 
the  hoof  was  dcllroyed  at  the  fore- part  or  toe  ;  the 
bone,  lofing  part  of  its  fupport,  prelfed  down  upon  the 
horny  fole,  and  produced  that  fwclling  or  convexity 
of  its  furface,  which  is  called  a  /lig/y,  round,  or  pumice 
fole.  The  hoof  loft  its  former  ihape,  growing  narrow 
towards  the  toe,  with  a  preternatural  thicknefs  of  the 
horny  fubftance  of  the  cruft,  whilll  the  quarters  or 
(idt  s  of  the  hoof  were  decayed,  thin,  and  full  of  deep 
wrinkles,  together  with  a  hoUownefs  upon  the  furface 
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of  the  upper  part  of  the  hoof,  the  whole  foot  having  a  F'"<n''<:i'ed. 
difeafcd  appearance.  When  the  horfe  had  recovered  v  "^, 
fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk,  in  going  forward  he  threw 
out  his  legs  well  before  him,  but  diew  them  backwards 
before  he  fit  his  foot  to  the  ground  ;  fetting  the  heel 
down  firft  with  great  caution,  upon  which  he  reded 
moft,  the  toe  being  turned  a  little  upwards.  From 
this  fymptom  only,  we  may  judge  with  certainty,  even 
though  at  a  diitancc,  upon  feeing  a  horfe  walk,  whe- 
ther he  has  ever  been  foundered  or  not. 

This  difeafe  proves  llill  more  violent,  and  indeed 
fomttimcs  fatal,  if  the  horfe  has  been  allowed  to  ftand 
in  cold  water  when  his  feet  are  overheated.  Thur;,  a 
faddle- horfe,  after  being  rode  very  hard,  was  turned 
loofc  into  a  ftable-yard  all  over  in  a  fvveat ;  he  went 
immediately  into  the  water-pond,  where  he  was  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand  for  a  confiderable  time  in  very  cold  wea- 
ther :  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  was  feized  with  a  moft 
violent  fever,  and  a  great  pain  in  his  fore-feet :  he  lay 
upon  tlie  litter  for  fome  days  in  the  greateil  agony ; 
and  at  laft  both  his  hoofs  dropt  off,  occafioned  by  a 
mortification  brought  upon  the  parts  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cold  water,  which  rendered  him  entirely 
ufelefs. 

From  what  has  been  faid  with  refpedl  to  this  dif- 
eafe, it  is  evident,  that  as  the  circulation  is  greatly  in- 
creaftd,  and  the  current  of  blood  chiefly  determined 
towards  the  fore-feet,  attended  with  fymptoms  of  the 
moll  violent  pain,  we  may  thence  conclude,  that  tlierc 
is  an  inflamniation  in  thefe  parts  :  therefore,  the  cure 
muft  firll  be  attempted  by  diminifliing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  giving  cooling  falts  internally, 
glyfters,  an  opening  diet,  and  plenty  of  diluting  li- 
quor four  or  five  times  a-day,  together  with  emol- 
lient poultices  applied  warm  all  round  the  hoofs,  in 
order  to  foften  them,  and  keep  up  a  free  and  equal 
perfpiratiim  ;  obferving,  that  his  flioes  be  eafy  upon 
his  feet  ;  but  by  no  means  to  pare  the  fole  or  frog  to 
that  txccfs  which  is  commonly  done  in  cafes  of  this 
kind,  fartlier  than  cleaning  aivay  the  hardened  furface 
of  the  fole  and  frog,  in  order  that  the  poultice  may 
have  the  defired  effctt,  by  increafing  the  perfpiration 
througli  the  pores  ;  and  to  avoid  all  manner  of  greafy 
or  oily  applications  to  the  hoofs,  for  the  reafons  already 
mentioned. 

In  all  violent  inflammations,  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  give  immediate  relief,  than  plen- 
tiful bleeding  timeoufly  performed  ;  and  which  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  negleCled,  or  too  long  delayed  : 
for,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  although  the  fever  may  be 
fo  far  overcome  by  ftrength  of  conftitution,  or  pre- 
vented by  medicines  from  deftroying  the  life  of  the 
animal  ;  yet  the  cffefls  of  it  will  ever  afterwards  re- 
main, and,  of  courfe,  the  horfe  will  be  lame  for  life. 
But,  in  order  to  judge  properly  when  this  operation 
may  be  neceflary,  the  pulfe  mull  be  attended  to,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the 
praAice  of  faniery,  and  rtiould  be  more  generally  ftu- 
died,  as  it  is  the  only  criterion  or  rule  by  which  we 
may  be  directed  when  bleeding  is  neceflary,  or  when 
it  ought  to  be  avoided.  But  when  this  operation  is 
negletfled,  and  the  cure  is  fiift  attempted  by  rowels, 
&c.  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  can  come  to  a  proper 
fuppuration,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  tever. 
Heuce,  in  place  of  fuppurating,  they  fometimes  t«rn  • 
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into  a  gangrene,  by  wlildi  many  Iiorfts  lofc  their  lives. 
But,  at  all  events,  before  the  rowels  could  have  any 
efTcift,  even  allovvina;  they  were  to  fuppurate  in  the 
common  time  (which  is  about  three  days),  the  in- 
flammation within  the  hoof  will  by  that  time  have 
taken  place,  and  its  confequences  will  follow,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  feet,  and,  of  courfe,  the  lofs  of  the 
liorfe. 

The  manner  in  which  a  horfe  walks  or  ftands  upon 
l\!s  fore  parts,  when  affected  with  this  difovder,  has  in- 
duced many  practitioners,  &c.  to  conclude,  that  the 
flioulders  are  aRLifted  :  hence  they  fay  a  horfe  is  foun- 
dered in  the  body  ;  and  that  drains,  fuch  as  rowels, 
are  the  only  proper  remedies.  But  granting  there  was 
a  fliffnefs,  &c.  all  over  the  body,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe  In  the  beginning  of  Inflhmmatory  fevers,  bleed- 
ing ought  to  be  prcmiled,  as  the  firft  ncceflary  ilep  to- 
•waids  the  cure. 

Sect.  XLII.     Hoof-Bound. 

This  complaint  affeftsthe  hoofs  differently, accord- 
ing to  their  natural  fhape,  and  the  treatment  they  are 
expofed  to,  whether  from  injudicious  flioeing,  keeping 
the  hoofs  too  hot  and  dry,  or  paring  the  fole  and  bin- 
ders at  everv  time  they  are  Ihoed.  Some  are  affeAed 
■with  a  circular  conlraftion  of  the  cruft,  compreffing 
the  whole  foot.  In  ethers,  the  crull  Is  contracted  at 
the  coronet  only,  compreffmg  the  annular  ligament, 
&c.  A  third  kind  is,  when  either  one  or  both  heels  are 
contracted  :  hence,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  contrattion,  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  are 
compreffed,  and  the  horfe  becomes  more  or  lefs  lame. 
It  hE!  been  already  obferved,  Sett,  xxxix.  that  deep- 
crufted  narrow  hoofs,  or  what  are  commonly  called 
ajes  hoofs,  are  naturally  difpofed  to  this  malady :  when 
they  become  difeafed,  they  are  eafily  known  from  their 
appearance,  as  they  are  fmaller  In  proportion  than  the 
legs,  and  frequently  fmaller  at  their  bafis  than  at  the 
coronet ;  the  crull  of  the  heels  is  high,  thick,  and 
flrong  ;  the  frog  wafted  and  rotten ;  the  hoofs  are  al- 
moft  perpendicular  ;  the  horfe  moves  In  pain,  Heps 
fliort  and  quick,  and  trips  and  ftumbles  frequently  ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  that  one  foot  only  Is  affefted,  which 
then  appears  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  other. 

This  difeafe  is  haftened  and  brought  on  by  paring 
and  hollowing  out  the  fole  and  binders  at  every  time 
the  flioes  are  renewed,  from  a  mlftaken  notion  of  widen- 
ing the  heels ;  hence  they  are  thereby  made  fo  ver)' 
thin,  that  the  cruft  at  the  extremity  of  the  heels  may 
be  forced  almuft  clofe  to  one  another  even  with  one's 
fingers:  and  what  greatly  forwards  the  complaint,  is 
the  form  of  the  fhoes  commonly  ufed,  which  are  made 
hollow;  for  this  pra&ice  of  hollowing  tlie  ilioes  fo  uni- 
verfally  prevails,  that,  without  any  regard  to  the  fliape 
of  the  fole,  whether  It  be  flat  or  otherwife,  the  ftioe  is 
made  concave  or  hollow  upon  that  fide  which  is  placed 
next  the  foot.  Hence  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave 
Jhoes  force  the  cnilhs  at  the  heels  nearer  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  which  being  there  retained,  the  contraction  of 
the  hoof  becomes  general,  and  confirmed  beyond  the 
power  of  art  or  remedy. 

In  the  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  the  hoof 
acquires  a  particular  fliape,  which  Mr  Gibfon,  in  his 
Farriery,  compares  to  that  of  a  bell  ;  that  Is,  the  hoof 
appears  eontradled  and  tight  round  the  coronet  and 
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inftcp,  but  fpreads  wider  downwards  to  its  bafis ;  the  Hojf- 
hoof  in  other  refpeCts  looks  well  and  found.  This 
is  generally  occafloned  by  keeping  the  horfe  ftanding 
for  a  long  time  together  in  the  ftalile  upon  hot  dry 
litter,  without  moiftening  and  cooling  the  hoofs,  al- 
lowing them  at  the  fame  time  to  grow  to  a  preternatural 
fize  both  In  length  and  bieadth:  hence,  from  the  great 
ftrenglh,  the  rigidnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  under  part  of 
the  hoof,  a  preternatural  llrieture  or  preffure  Is  made 
by  the  hardened  cruft  at  the  coronet,  which  compiefles- 
the  annular  ligament  and  parts  near  It, 

The  third  fpecies  of  this  malady  is,  when  either  one 
or  both  heels  are  contradtcd.  This  frequently  happens 
even  In  all  kinds  of  hoofs,  but  more  efpecially  in  thofe 
that  are  flat,  from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow  Ihoes, 
together  with  cutting  out  the  lole  and  binders  at  every 
time  the  horfe  is  fliocd.  But  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  infide  heel  only  Is  contracted,  from  the 
natural  weakntfs  of  that  part  of  the  hoof:  hence  the 
weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  preffmg  upon  the  inlide  cruft 
at  the  heel,  It  Is  inflcCted  or  bended  inwards  ;  by  which, 
together  with  the  concave  form  of  the  (line,  and  lofs 
of  fubftance  from  paring,  &c.  the  dilorder  is  increafed, 
the  crull  of  the  heels  becomes  contracled,  and  com- 
preffes  that  quarter  of  the  foot,  and  of  courfe  occafions 
lamenefs. 

With  refpeft  to  any  particular  method  of  cure  to  be 
obferved  in  removing  this  difeafe,  all  that  can  be  fald 
Is,  That,  as  it  is  one  of  that   kind   which   comes   on 
gradually  and  perceptibly,  It  may  by   proper  care  and 
management,  when  properly  attended  to,  be  prevented. 
But  when  once  It  becomes  confirmed.   It  never  will  ad- 
mit of  a  thorough  cure.    Neverthelcfs,  It  may  be  fo  far 
palliated  as  to  render  a  horfe  In  fome  degree  founder, 
by  keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  molft;  as.  In  this  cafe, 
they  are    naturally  difpofed  to  be  very  hot,   dry,   and 
hard,  his  (lioes  ftiould  be  flat,  narrow,  and  open  heeled, 
the  hoofs  never  greafed  nor  oiled,  the  foles  never  pared. 
But  as  the  crufts  of  the  heels   In  thefe  hoofs   are  pre- 
ternaturally  high   and  ftrong,   they  fliould  always  be 
pared  down   till  they  are  lower   than  the  fr'Og,  that  it 
if  poffible  may  reft  upon  the  ground.     This  operation 
will  tend  to  remove   that  ftrldlure  from  the  heels  and 
frog,  which  will  greatly  relieve  them.      But  many  peo- 
ple, adhering  too  ftriclly  to  that  general  rule,  which 
from   Inattention   has   creeped  into    praClice,   v'l-z..   of 
paring  down    the  toes,  and  keeping   the  heels  entire, 
without  reflecting  upon  the  ftiape  or  natural  formation 
of  the  particular  hoofs,  continue  the  fame  praftice  up- 
on dcepcrufted,  high  heeled  hoofs,  which  is  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  be   obferved   in   long  toed   hoofs  with  low 
heels,  and  thereby  this  diforder   is  greatly  Increafed  ; 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  like  wife  thrown  forwards,  by 
which  the  horfe  ftands  too  much  upon  his  toes  ;  and 
hence  the  leg-bones,  from  the  aukward  habit  of  the 
horfe's  ftanding,  become  bent  at  tlie  joints,  and  occa- 
fion  what  is  called  knuckflmg  or  nuckcUtig, 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  this  complaint,  is  when  the 
cruft  at  the  coronet  becomes  contrafted;  and  comprel- 
firig  the  annular  ligament,  S.'C.  occafions  lamenefs,  the- 
hoof  acquiring  that  (liape  formerly  compared  to  that 
of  a  bell.  Dillei'cnt  metirods  have  been  tried  and  re- 
commended for  the  cure.  Mr  Gibfon  propofes  to  make 
feveral  lines  or  rafes  on  the  fore-part  of  the  hoof  with, 
a  drawing  knue,  almoft  to  the  quick,  from  the  coronet 
2  di'wn. 
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•  down  to  It?  bafi3,  and  turninj^  the  horl'e  out  to  grafs : 
others,  after  this  operation  is  performed,  fcrew  the 
heels  wide,  by  means  of  a  fcrewed  fhoe  :  a  third  me- 
thod prddifed  is,  to  draw  the  fole,  and  divide  the  Rcihy 
fubftance  of  tlie  frog  with  a  knife,  and  keeping  it  ftpa- 
ratcd  by  the  fcrewed  fhoe  above  mentioned  :  a  fourth 
method  in  \iff,  is  to  make  the  inner-rim  of  the  flioe- 
hcel  very  thick  on  the  under  fide  (its  upper  furface  be- 
ing quite  flat);  and  by  making  it  reft  upon  the  binders 
and  lole  at  the  extremity  of  the  licels,  by  preiTure  from 
the  weight  of  the  body,  the  heels  are  forced  to  recede 
to  a  greater  diftance  from  one  another.  Either  of  thefe 
methods  may  Indeed  in  afuiall  degree  widen  or  expand 
the  horny  fubftance  i;f  the  cruft,  and  may  be  of  ufe  in 
recent  contractions.  But  when  once  it  has  become 
confirmed,  and  is  of  fome  ftanding,  no  means  what- 
ever can  then  reftore  the  internal  parts  to  their  primi- 
tive ftatc;  for  as  the  contraction  takes  place,  the  ten- 
der parts  within  the  hoof  being  corapreflcd,  lofe  their 
tone,  and  diminifh  in  their  fize.  The  blood-veftcls  be- 
come impervious  ;  hence  a  decay  or  wafting  of  the 
whole  foot,  and  not  unfrcqucnlly  a  concretion  of  the 
parts,  and  of  courfe  the  impofllbiltiy  of  the  horfe  ever 
becoming  found.  But  as  it  ha*  been  obferved,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  fpecics  of  the  complaint  now  under 
confideration  proceeds  from  allowing  the  hoofs  to  grow 
to  an  extraordinar)'  fii'e,  and  keeping  them  too  hot 
and  dr)-,  by  which  they  acquire  a  rigidity  and  drynefs, 
occafioning  a  pretei  natural  compreflion  upon  the  co- 
r'-net ;  to  rcmos'e  which  (as  the  cafe  will  only  admit 
of  palliation),  the  furface  of  the  hoof  at  its  bafis  muft 
be  pared  down  till  the  blood  appears,  the  thick  ftrong 
cruft  upon  the  out  fide  towards  the  toe  rafped  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  horfe  turned  cut  to  grafs  in  foft 
meadov\  ground  till  the  feet  recover.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  if  both  hoofs  are  alike  aflefted,  one  of 
them  at  one  time  only  (liould  be  tieated  in  the  manner 
diredled,  as  a  tenderncfs  will  remain  for  fome  days, 
which  might  prevent  the  horfe  from  walking  about  in 
fearch  of  food. 

The  third  fpecies  is  a  contraftion  of  one,  or  fome- 
times  of  both  heels,  in  flat  feet,  from  the  ufe  of  con- 
cave iTioes,  Sec.  Where  it  has  not  been  of  a  very  long 
"ftanding,  it  may,  by  proper  management,  be  greatly 
Tclieved,  by  laying  alide  the  ufe  of  concave  (hoes,  and 
refraining  from  paring  the  fole,  ij;c.  But  to  remove 
the  ftridlure  of  the  hoof  more  immediately,  the  whole 
contrafted  quarter  of  the  cruft  near  the  heel  muft  be 
rafped  or  pared  to  tlie  (juick,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
bafis,  clofe  to  the  frog,  taking  care  to  avoid  drawing 
l)lood,  putting  on  a  bantd  fiioe,  caufing  the  flioe-bar 
to  prefs  upon  the  frog,  keeping  the  hoof  cool  and 
moift,  or  turning  the  horfe  out  to  grafs.  Hence  the 
preflure  from  the  contiafted  hoof  being  removed,  and 
the  frog  at  the  fame  time  refting  upon  the  bar  of  the 
Ihoe,  the  contraftcd  quarter  is  thereby  dilated  or  ex- 
panded: the  new  hoof  growing  from  the  coronet  down- 
wards, acquires  a  round,  full  lliape,  and  becomes  of  its 
original  form. 

From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  this  diforder 
in  the  feet  of  horfes,  it  is  evident,  what  little  profpe(ft 
there  is  of  cftedling  a  thorough  cure  by  art,  as  the 
complaint  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  only  to  admit  of  fome 
palliation,  and  even  then  In  fome  very  favourable 
cafes  only.     Kevtithdefi,  it  is  prafticable  to  prevent 
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contr.iaions  in  the  hoofs  from  taking  place,  even  in 
thofe  hoofs  which  are  feemingly  difpofcd  that  way  from 
their  ftiapc,  &c.  by  cbferving  the  rules  already  laid 
down,  viz.  by  keeping  the  hoofs  moift  and  cool,  which 
is  their  natural  ftate;  ufing  flat  fliocs,  from  which  the 
hoofs  can  acquire  no  bad  (hape  ;  allowing  the  fole  and 
frog  to  continue  in  their  full  llrength,  the  latter  efpe- 
clally  to  reft  upon  the  ground  ;  and  keeping  the  craft 
within  due  bounds,  not  fuffering  it  to  grow  too  long 
towards  the  toe,  nor  too  high  at  tlie  heels. 

Sect.  XLIIF.  Of  Corns. 
In  the  human  body,  corns  in  the  feet  arc  termed  fj 
with  fome  propriety,  from  their  horny  fubftance;  bat 
what  are  called  cnu  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  are  very  im- 
properly named,  as  tliey  are  quite  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, rather  rcfembling  contufions  or  bruifes,  and  not 
unlike  thofe  bruifes  which  happen  in  tlie  palms  of  the 
hands  and  fingers  to  working  people,  ariling  from  vio- 
lent pinching,  bruifing,  ^c.  where  the  (kin  is  thick, 
which  appears  of  a  bldckilh  red  colour,  and  exceeding- 
ly painful  at  firft,  containing  blood  ;  but  in  the  end, 
the  ferum  or  thinner  parts  being  abforbed,  the  red  par- 
ticles appear  when  the  dead  fliin  is  removed,  like  red 
powder.  In  like  manner  corns,  or  rather  bruifes,  ap- 
pear red  and/oxy,  as  the  phrafe  is.  They  are  fituated 
in  the  corner  or  fharp  angle  of  the  fole  at  the  extremity 
of  the  heels,  where  the  cruft  reflefts  inward  and  for- 
ward, forming  the  binders.  But  they  are  more  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  the  infide  heel,  from  the 
manner  of  the  horfc's  ftanding,  together  with  the 
pieffure  or  weight  of  the  body,  which  is  greater  upon 
the  Infide  of  the  hoof  than  the  outfide.  Bruifes  of 
this  kind  are  exceedingly  painful,  infomuch  tliat  the 
horie  ftirlnks  and  ftumblcs  when  any  thing  touches  or 
preffes  upon  that  quarter  of  the  hoof;  hence  lame- 
nefs. 

This  complaint  arifes  from  diiFcrent  caufes,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftiape  or  natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  to- 
gether with  the  treatment  they  are  expofed  to.  But 
the  following  are  the  moft  frequent. 

i//.  In  flat  low  heels,  from  too  great  a  preffure  of 
the  ihoe-heel  upon  the  fole,  whether  from  cankers,  a 
too  great  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the  flioc, 
or  its  being  bended  downwards  upon  the  fole,  or  the 
fhoe  made  too  concave  ;  either  of  thefe  caufes  will  pro- 
duce the  fame  eflecl:  for,  from  the  too  great  preiTure 
upon  the  horny  fole,  the  flcftiy  fole,  which  lies  imme- 
diately underneath  it,  is  comprcfted  and  bruifed  be- 
tween the  ftioe-heel,  the  fole,  and  the  extremities  or 
outward  points  of  the  cofiin-bone;  and  hence  a  contu- 
fion  or  bruife,  attended  with  an  extravafation  of  the 
blood,  which  afterwards  gives  that  part  of  the  fole  a 
red  appearance,  and  is  the  reafon  why  the  fole  on  that 
place  never  grows  up  fo  firm  and  folid  as  It  was  be- 
fore, hut  remains  foft  and  fpongy,  forming  a  lodge- 
ment for  fand  and  gravel,  which  frequently  Infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  quick,  caufing  an  inflammation,  attend- 
ed with  a  fuppuration  cr  difcharge  of  matter,  which, 
if  not  finding  a  pafTige  below,  will  break  out  at  the 
coronet. 

2il,  This  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  open  heels, 
when  the  hoofs   are  very  thick  and  ftiong,  from  too 
great  a  hixurlancy  of  the  binder,  which,  being  inflec- 
ted or  bended  downwards  between  the  fhoe  and  the 
X  z  fole, 
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fole,  compreHcs  tlic  flediy  folc,  as  already  mentioned  ; 
and  hence  lamencfs. 

^<y,  This  malady,  in  deep  narrow  hoofs,  proceeds 
from  a  contraftion  of  the  cruft  comprcffing  the  heels, 
&c.  Hence,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  hoofs  of 
this  (liape,  that  both  heels  are  alike  affcdied,  from  the 
flrifture  and  preffure  of  the  hardened  cruft  upon  the 
tendinous  aponeurofis,  &c.  on  the  outfide  of  the  cof- 
fm-bone,  which  in  this  cafe  is  bruifed  between  the 
bone  and  the  crull ;  hence  the  rcdnefs  may  fometimes 
be  traced  upwards  almoft  to  the  coronet.  In  this  cafe 
no  radical  cure  can  take  place,  as  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duces thefe  bruifis,  &c.  will  exift  while  the  horfe  lives, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  horfe  will  be  lame  from  the 
contraftion  of  the  hoof;  but  the  remedy  propofed  in 
the  preceding  feftion,  by  way  of  palliation  for  hoof- 
bound  feet,  may  be  of  ufc  to  render  the  horfe  in  forae 
meafure  more  ferviceable. 

With  refpeft  to  the  two  (irft  caufes,  when  the  bruife 
proceeds  from  too  great  a  preffure  from  the  fhoe- 
beels,  Sic.  upon  the  folc,  the  flioe  muft  be  made  fo  as 
to  bear  off  the  tender  part,  and  likewife  to  fome  di- 
fiance  on  both  fides  of  it  ;  for  which  purpofe,  a  round 
or  a  barred  (lioe  will  be  neceffary.  The  red  and  bruifed 
parts  muft  be  cut  out  to  the  quick,  and  the  hoof  kept 
foft  with  emollient  poultices  for  fome  time.  But  the 
texture  of  the  blood-veffels,  and  likewife  that  of  the 
hoof  at  the  bruifed  part,  being  deftroyed,  a  fpongincfs 
remains  afterwards,  and  upon  the  leaft  unequal  pref- 
fure from  the  (lioe,  &c.  are  liable  to  a  relapft,  never 
admitting  of  a  thorough  cure,  and  of  confequence  fub- 
jeiSt  to  frequent  lamenefs. 

Corns  or  bruifes  in  the  feet  of  horfes  might,  by  ta- 
king proper  care  of  them,  be  eafily  avoided:  for  in  tliofe 
countries  where  horfes  go  moftly  barefooted,  this  ma- 
lady is  not  fo  much  as  known  ;  neither  are  thofe  hor- 
fes that  go  conftantly  at  cart  and  plough  fubjeft  to 
them  :  hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  is  moft  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  great  towns,  where  horfes 
go  much  upon  haid  caufeway,  having  their  fhoes  turn- 
ed up  with  high  cankers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently 
renewed,  at  the  fame  time  their  hoofs  being  kept  too 
dry  and  hard,  from  ftanding  too  much  upon  hot  dry 
litter :  hence  will  appear  the  neceffity  of  complying 
with  what  is  moft  natural  to  the  hoofs  of  horfes, 
namely,  coolnefs  and  moifture,  together  with  ufing  fuch 
a  form  of  ftioe  as  will  preis  equally  upon  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cruft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad 
unnatural  fiiape.     See  k&..  xlvi;. 

Sect.XLIV.     0/ Running  Thrujhes. 

I.  A  Running  Thrush  (orFRUSw),  is  a  difcharge 
of  a  fetid,  and  fometimes  ichorous,  matter,  from  the 
cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  frog,  affeaing  one,  frequently 
both,  gnd  in  forae  cafes  all  the  four  ieti.  But,  ge- 
nerally, the  fore-feet  are  moft  fubjea  to  this  difeale. 
In  moft  cafes,  it  ftldom  admits  of  a  radical  cure  ;  but 
Is  fubjed  to  frequent  relapfes,  occafioning  lamenefs, 
from  the  rawncfs  and  tendcrnefs  of  the  parts  affeded, 
on  being  expofed  to  fand,  gravel,  &c.  or  in  rough 
ground,  from  the  heels  trading  on  ftiarp  ftones,  &c.  and 
when  the  horfe  happens  to  be  of  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
they  even  degenerate  into  what  is  commonly  called  a 
canker. 

Running  thru(hes,_  according  to  Mr  Gibfon,  <'  are 


fometimes  profitable  to  horfes  of  flefliy  and  foul  con-    Running 
ftitutions  ;   becaufe   (fays  he)   they  drain   off  a   great  TiruIl.cB. 
many  bad  humours."      But  however  falutary  or   bene-  "~~^ 
ficial  they  may  be  in  fome  particular  conftitutions,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  they  prove  extremely  troublefome,  on  ■ 
account  of  the  lamenefs  and  tendernefs  of  the  feet  af- 
fected with  them  ;  anJ,  where  there  occurs  one  cafe 
in  which  they  may  properly  be  faid  to  become  bene- 
ficial to  the  conllitution,  there  are  a  far  greater  num- 
ber in  which  they  are  hurtful,    as  they  are  brought  on 
by   the  treatment  the   hoofs  are  expofed  to,  together 
with  the  injudicious  method  generally  obferved  in  (lioe- 
ing  them,   particularly  in  thofe  hoofs  that  are  narrow- 
heeled,  or  difpoled  to  be  hoof-bound,  running  thruflies 
being  always  an  attendant  upon  that  complaint.     But, 
to  explain  this  more  particularly,  there  is,  in  the  middle 
of  the  frog,  a  cleft  or  opening,  by  which  the  heels  in 
a  natural  ftate  have  a  fmall  degree  of  contraftion  and 
expanfion,  efpecially  when  the  horfe  treads  or  preffcs 
his  heel  upon  the  ground,  the  frog  then  expands;  when, 
therefore,  a  hotfe  is  (hoed  with  concave  or  hollow  flioes, 
the  heels  are  deprived  of  that  power  of  expanfion,  be- 
ing conftantly  confined  In  a  contrafted  ftate  by  the  re- 
filtauce  from  the  outer  edges  of  the  concave  fhoe,  by 
which  the  frog  is  prclfed  or  fqueezed  on  both  fides,  by 
the  cruft  of  the  heels  being  brought  nearer  to  or  almoft 
into  contaft  with  one  another.     Hence   pain,   inflam- 
mation, an  obftrudtlon  of  the  blood,  &c.  (In  the  flcdiy 
fubftance  of  the  frog),  and  of  courfe  that  wafting  and 
rottennefs  of  its  external  covering,  which,  falling  otVin 
pieces,  leaves   the   quick  almoft  bare  :   the   new  frog, 
growing  in  detached  pieces,  never  acquires  the  folidity 
of  the  former  ;  and  hence   that  rawnefs  and  tendernefs 
which  ever  afterwards  remain,  and  that  extreme  fen- 
fibllty  of  pain   when  any   hard  fubftance  touches  that 
part  of  the  foot,   and  of  courfe  fubjeft  the  horie  to  fre- 
quent lameneis.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  caufes  which 
may  be    laid  to   occafion   this   malady,  even  in  thofe 
hoofs  that  are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where  there 
is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  contraftion  at  the  heels: 
but  thcfe  are  generally  owing  to  the  treatment  the  hoofs 
are  expofed  to  in  the  ftable,  by  keeping  them   too  hot 
and  dry  for  a  long  traft  of  time  together,  during  which 
the  natural  perfpiration   is  greatly  obftrufted,  by  the 
conftant  application   of  greafe   or  oil  to  the  hardened 
hoofs,  and  ftuffing   them   up  with  hot,  refinous,  and 
grealy  mixtures,  as  tar,  turpentine,   &c.  the  horfe  be- 
ing all  the  while  kept  at  full  feeding,  and  not  having 
pioper  and  neceffary  exercife  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids,   and  to  forward  the  ordinary  fccre- 
tlons,  &c.  :  the  legs  fwell  and  Inflame;  at  laft  a  running 
in   the  frog  appears  ;  and  hence  this  dilcharge  is  faid 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  conftitution,  when  in  faft  it  is 
but  too  frequently  brought  on  by  a  flothful  negleft, 
and  kept  up  by   bad  management.      Frtlh  air  and  re- 
gular exercife  are   efientlally  ncceflary  towards  prefer- 
ving    horfes    in   an    aftive   healthy   ftate ;  for  running 
thrufhes,  like  other  difeafes  to  which  pampered  horfes 
are  fubjeft,  are  not  known  in  thofe   countries  where 
horfes  run  at  large  in  the  fields  ;  neither  are  they  fo 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  amonglt  la- 
bouring horfes,  whofe  exercife  is  regular,  and  whofe 
hoofs  are  much  expofed  to  coolnefs  ^and  moifture,  the 
natural  ftate  of  the  feet  of  horfes. 

With  rcfped  to  the  cure  of  running  thruflies,  it  has 
3  been. 
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inning    been  hioted,  that  In  mod  cafes,  efpecially  where  it  has 

rudics.   been  of  long  ftaHding,  affefling  all  the  frogs  more  or 

"^         lefs,  it  is  impraclicable  to  eradicate  it  by  any  aflidance 

from  art.     For  inllance,  when  it  proceeds   from  con- 

trafted  narrow  heels  in  thofe  feet  wiiich  are  faid  to  be 

hoofbound,  it  is  then  an  attendant  only  on   that  dif- 

»eafe  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  cured  without  removing 
the  til  ft  caufe,  though  then  it  will  only  admit  of  fome 
«fci5l.  fmall degree  of  palliation  *.  But  in  thofe  hoofs  which 
are  wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  where  the  complaint  is 
recent,  one  or  both  the  fore-feet  only  being  alTcftcd, 
■  and  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  ufe  of  concave  or  hollow  (hoes,  or  keeping  the 
hoofs  too  hot,  diy,  and  hard,  the  cure  then  may  be 
completed  with  eafe  and  fafety,  by  laying  afide  the 
ufe  of  concase  (lioes,  walhing  the  frogs  clean  after  ex- 
ercife,  and  drcfliing  them  with  Mel  Egyptiacum,  made 
as  follows. 

Alel   Egyptiacum.     Verdegris   in    fine  powder,    two 
ounces ;    honey   fix   ounces  ;     vinegar  four   oun- 
ces ;  boil  them  over  a  gentle  hrc  till  they  have  ac- 
quired a  reddilh  colour. 
Or  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol. 

Solution  of  vitriol.  Blue  vitriol  powdered,  one  ounce; 
water,  one  quart: 
keeping  the  hoofs  cool  and  moift.  Eut,  at  the  fame 
time,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  internal  remedies  byway 
of  revulfion,  as  purging  or  diuretic  medicines,  bleed- 
ing being  firft  premifcd  :  if  the  former  is  made  choice 
of,  twice  or  thrice  will  be  fufPicItnt,  repeated  at  pro- 
per intervals  ;  but  if  the  latter,  which  feems  prefer- 
able, they  may  be  continued  for  fome  time  with  great 
fafety,  without  lofing  one  day's  work  of  the  horfe. 
t  In  fome  cafes,  there  is  frequently  not  only  a  dif- 
charge  of  fetid  matter  from  the  clefts  of  the  frogs  ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  difcharge  of  greafy-like  mat- 
ter from  the  round  protuberances  of  the  heels,  and  the 
hollow  of  the  pallern  joints.  It  will  be  necelTary, 
therefore,  to  make  a  diftinclion  between  the  matter 
difch.argcd  in  this  cafe,  which  appears  of  a  thick, 
white,  clammy,  or  foapy  confidence,  and  that  run- 
ning in  the  legs  commonly  termed  a  grt-afi,  which  is 
of  a  quite  oppofite  quality;  the  latter  by  good  manage- 
ment will  admit  of  a  thorough  cure,  whilft  the  former 
baffles  all  the  power  of  medicine. 

2.  In  horfes  of  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  efpecially  the 
heavy  draught  kind,  running  thrufhes  fometimes  de- 
generate into  what  is  commonly  called  a  canier.  In 
this  cafe,  the  horny  fubftance  of  the  frog  is  foon 
thrown  off;  the  flefhy  parts  grow  to  an  immoderate  fi/c, 
the  luxuriant  fubflance  or  fpongy  flefh  having  a  great 
number  of  papilla  or  tubercles,  which  Mr  Gibfon  com- 
pares not  improperly  to  cauliflower,  the  colour  only 
excepted,  which  is  of  a  pale  red,  and  fometimes  varie- 
gated and  tinged  with  blood  ;  attended  with  a  ct. pious 
difcharge  of  a  thin  ichorous  fetid  humour,  having  a 
moft  offenfive  fmcU.  If  its  progrefs  be  not  fpeedily 
ilopt,  the  flefhy  fole,  from  its  vicinity,  becomes  like- 
wife  affefted  ;  the  horny  fole  rots,  decays,  and  falls  off: 
the  whole  foot  turns  into  a  kind  of  quag  or  bog  (in 
warm  weather  full  of  maggots,  which  it  is  almoil  im- 
poflible  to  prevent,  even  with  the  moft  corrofive  drtfs- 
ings) ;  the  tendons  become  likewife  affefted,  the  bones 
carious,  the  hoof  falls  off,  and  the  horfe  is  rendered 
ufelefs.     To  prevent  ihefe  and  the  like  confetjuences, 
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as  foon  as  a  running  thrudi  begins  to  (how  the  leaft  f  jlfc  quar- 
malignant  dlfpofition,  proper  ir.cans  mull  be  ufed  to  '"  *'"*  ' 
corrcd  the  habit  of  body,  and  to  divert  this  difcharge  ^"""^"'''^ 
to  fome  other  outlet,  either  by  purging  or  diuretic  re-  ' 
medies,  continued  for  fome  time,  bleeding  being  firft 
premifcd.  As  to  external  applications,  the  firft  thing 
necefTary  to  be  done,  in  to  pare  down  the  cruft  till  it  is 
lower  than  the  fungus,  or  growth  of  the  canker,  and 
to  remove  any  hard  pieces  of  the  hoof  or  fole  wherc- 
ever  it  prelfes  upon  the  tender  parts  ;  the  circular  part 
of  the  cruft  fhould  be  funounded  and  kept  foft  with 
an  emollient  poultice.  For  dreilings,  the  mildeft  cf- 
charotlc  powders  may  be  firft  tried,  as  the  following  : 
Take  burnt  alum  powdered  two  ounces  ;  blue  vi- 
triol powdered  one  ounce. 
Eut  when  it  degenerates  into  the  laft  fpecles  men- 
tioned above,  affcdtlngthe  flclhy  fole,  &c.  the  ftrongeft 
corrofive  applications  will  then  be  neccffary,  and  fome- 
times hardly  fufiicient  to  keep  down  the  luxuriancy  of 
the  fungus.  The  caultic  oils  are  found  preferable,  as 
ol.  vitriol,  aquafortis,  butter  of  antimony  :  either  of 
thefe  may  be  apphed  once  every  day;  otherwife,  if  nc- 
glcitcd  dreding  too  long,  or  to  every  other  day,  which 
is  the  common  praftice,  the  great  humidity  and  moi- 
fture  iffuing  from  the  fungus  ib  weakens  the  force  of 
the  ftrongeft  oils,  that  they  have  little  or  no  effeft  ; 
when  thefe  fliarp  drelTIngs  fecm  to  gain  upon  the  can- 
ker, it  may  be  dreffed  with  equal  parts  of  red  precipi- 
tate and  burnt  alum  pounded  and  mixed  together,  tiU 
fuch  time  as  the  new  fole  begins  to  grow;  the  purging 
or  diuretic  medicines  being  given  at  proper  intervals  till 
the  cure  is  completed. 

Sect.  XLV.  Of  Fal/e-quarter,  and Sand-cracis. 
I.  What  is  commonly  called  a  falj'e- quarter  in  the 
foot  of  an  hotfe  Is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  ihe  fide  or  quar- 
ter of  the  hoof,  running  in  a  flanting  dircftion  with 
the  horny  fibres  of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  its 
bafis,  by  which  the  horny  fubftance  of  the  crull  is  di- 
vided ;  one  part  of  the  hoof  being  in  a  manner  de- 
tached from  the  other,  and  rendered  unable  to  fuilaln 
its  portion,  or  (hare  of  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &c.  and 
hence  the  name  oi  falfe-quarler :  for,  when  the  horfe 
fets  his  foot  on  the  ground,  the  chink  widens  ;  but, 
when  it  Is  lifted  up,  the  hardened  edges  of  the  divided 
hoof  take  in  between  them  the  tender  and  foft  p.irts, 
and  fqueeze  them  foas  to  occafion  frequent  bleeding  at 
the  chink,  and  is  frequently  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion, a  difcharge  of  matter,  and  of  courfe  lamcnefs. 

'I'his  complaint,  notwithftanding  the  different  ac- 
counts commonly  given  as  to  the  caufe  of  it,  is  in  fad 
the  cfftdt  of  a  deep  wound  or  bruifc  upon  the  coronet, 
by  which  the  continuity  of  the  parts  has  been  entire- 
ly broke  oft  ;  for  we  always  find,  that  when  the  horny- 
fibres  are  divided  at  their  roots,  they  never  unite  or 
grow  up  as  bcfoie,  but  leave  a  blemilh,  more  or  lel"s, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  and  deepnefs  of  fuch  wounds, 
&c.  We  have  many  inftances  of  this,  even  in  the  hu- 
man body  ;  for  when  a  wound  happens  at  the  roots 
of  the  nails,  whether  in  the  fingers  or  toes,  it  occa- 
fions  a  blemKh,  which  continues  to  grow  in  the  fame 
manner  afterwards.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  that 
no  radical  cure  can  poffibly  take  place  ;  but  we  may 
fo  far  palliate  the  complaint  as  to  render  the  horfe. 
fomelhing  ufeful,  by  ufing  a  (hgc  of  fuch  a  conllruc- 
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Fall'e-quar-  tion  as  will  fupport  the  weight  of  the  limb,  &:c.  wilh- 
.„''"!  '' '  ,  out  rtlling  or  prediiii;  too  much  upon  the  weakened 
.  quarter  ;  for  which  purp  )fe,  a  roiuid,  or  what  is  called 

a  barred /loi,  will  be  moll  proper.  The  furface  of  the 
lioof  oil  and  near  the  diftafcd  part  may  be  cut  down 
Lvver  than  the  furface  of  the  crud  upon  which  the 
(hoe  19  to  reft  ;  or,  if  the  hoof  will  not  admit  of  being 
cut  down,  the  (hoe  nia\'  be  raifed  up  from  the  weak 
quarter.  Either  of  thsfe  means  will  remove  the  weight 
of  the  body  from  the  difeafed  part,  and  the  Iiorfe  will 
go  founds. 

But  as  fand  and  gravel  is  eafily  admitted  into  the 
chink  or  crack,  where,  being  accumulated  and  pent 
up,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  parts,  whereby  matter 
is  formed  underneath  the  hoof,  which  caufes  lamenefs, 
and  which  not  unfrequently  breaks  oat  at  the  coronet, 
■producing  the  moft  inveterate  ulcers,  which  become 
extremely  difiicult  to  heal,  on  account  of  the  finus  or 
(illula  branching  out  in  different  direi'tions  underneath 
the  hoot  :  therefore,  horfes  with  this  defeA  Ihould  be 
carefully  obferved  ;  and,  when  the  thick  hardened 
edges  of  the  chink  or  crack  grow  too  high,  by  which 
it  is  fo  much  the  deeper,  and,  of  courfe,  lodges  the 
greater  quantity  of  fand,  &c.  thefe  edges  fliould  be 
rafpcd,  or  pared  with  a  crooked  knife,  till  the  feam 
diiappears.  But  wherever  there  remains  a  blacknefs, 
or  appearance  of  gravel,  that  part  muft  be  tracked  far- 
ther ;  always  obferving,  if  pofSule,  to  avoid  drawing 
of  blood.  The  chink  or  crack  thus  made  fmooth  and 
equal,  no  fand  or  gravel  can  lodge  in  it ;  and  as  the 
parts  will  be  tender,  it  will  be  neeefiary  to  apply  an 
emollient  poultice  for  fome  days,  till  the  tendernefs 
■wear  off.  If  the  inflammation  has  been  great,  and 
matter  formed  in  the  crack,  or  the  parts  wounded  by 
the  knife  in  cutting  its  hardened  edges,  proud  flefh 
may  rife  and  jet  out.  In  this  cafe,  the  hard  parts  of 
the  hoof  near  it  are  to  be  removed,  a  digetlive  poultice 
applied  ;  and  when  the  inflammation  is  abated,  the 
proud  flelh  may  be  touched  with  the  following  corro- 
iive  powder  : 

Take  blue  vitriol  burnt,  two  drams;  corrofive  fub- 
limate,  one  dram;  rubbed  into  powder. 

2.  Kfand-crach  is  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  a 
falfe-quarter ;  only  they  run  more  frequently  in  an  ho- 
rizontal direclion  than  the  latter,  on  the  outlide  or 
furface  of  the  crufl  ;  they  are  generally  the  effcft  of 
(light  or  fuperlicial  wounds  upon  the  coronet,  and  grow 
gradually  downwards  towards  the  bails  of  the  hoof, 
and  at  laft  are  cut  or  nifped  ofl"  in  the  fhoeing ;  when 
they  occafion  lamenefs  from  lodging  fand  or  gravel, 
they  mull  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  already 
mentioned  for  Falj'e- quarters. 

Sect.  XLVI.     Of  Horfes  cutting  their  Legs  in 
Travelling. 

Horses  frequently  cut  their  legs  both  before  and 
behind,  by  ilriking  or  knocking  the  hoof  when  trot- 
ting, &c.  againll  the  oppofite  leg,  whereby  a  wound 
is  made,  which  is  attended  with  an  inflammation,  fwell- 
ing,  &c.  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  The  parts  commonly 
wounded  from  cutting  in  the  fore-legs,  are  the  pro- 
minent and  back  part  of  the  fetlock  joint ;  and  un- 
der the  knee  joint  on  the  inilde  of  the  leg.  The  for- 
mer is  moll  common  :  the  latter  only  happens  ;o  thofe 


horfes  who  raife  their  feet  high  in  trotting  ;  and,  as 
fuch  horffs  generally  go  fall,  tiiis  h!l  fpecies  of  cut-  ' 
ting  is  dillinguilhcd  by  the  name  of  the  fwift  ox  fpeedy 
cut. 

In  the  liind-lcgs,  horfes  cut  themfelves  upon  the 
prominent  part  of  the  fetlock-joint;  and  fometimes,  e- 
fpeciatly  thofe  who  move  their  legs  too  low,  cut  up- 
on the  coronet.  But  whether  they  cut  before  or  be- 
hind, it  commonly  proceeds  from  fome  of  the  following 
caufes. 

id.  Injudicious  (hoeing  ;  under  which  may  be  in- 
cluded, the  hoofs  being  fuffered  to  grow  too  large  and 
broad,  the  Ihoe  projefting  over  the  inlide  edge  of  the 
hoof,  the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  riling  above 
the  furface  of  the  crull. 

There  are  a  great  vr.riety  of  (hoes  recommended  for 
preventing  this  complaint,  of  different  conlhruAions  ; 
bat  the  molt  common  are  thofe  tlial  are  made  thick  up- 
on the  iufide  heel.  Others  have  a  border  or  margin  turn- 
ed up  upon  the  inlide  of  the  Ihoe's  rim,  commonly 
called  2i  feather,  which  ralfes  the  inlide  of  the  hoof 
confidcrably  higher  from  the  ground  than  the  outfide. 
Either  of  thefe  ihoes  may  be  of  ufe  to  a  dealer,  in  or- 
der to  make  a  wr)'-fooLed  horfc  appear  to  Hand  llraight 
upon  his  limbs  ;  but  can  have  no  effect  upon  a  horic's 
manner  of  moving  his  legs,  efpecially  at  the  time  when 
the  foot  is  raifed  from  the  ground,  and  palling  by  the 
other  leg,  fo  as  to  prevent  him  from  cutting.  The  rea- 
fon  why  this  method  of  flioeing  feems  to  fucceed,  elpe- 
cially  in  the  hind-feet,  is  this :  when  the  Ihoe  is  made 
thick  upon  the  infide  heel,  which  part  commonly 
llrikes  the  oppofite  leg,  the  Ihoe-nails  are  removed  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  forward  from  the  tliick  part  of 
the  Ihoe,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  is  kept  much  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  hoof;  and,  on  that  account,  it  be- 
comes impofllble  that  the  Ihoe  (hoiUd  touch  the  oppo- 
fite leg.  But,  to  Ihovv  that  this  railing  of  the  inlide 
quarter  or  heel,  by  a  thicknefs  of  iron  in  the  flioe,  is 
not  neceflary  to  prevent  horfes  from  cutting,  the  au- 
thor has  frequently  caufed  the  heel  of  the  Ihoe  to  be 
made  thinner  than  common  ;  and,  by  keeping  it  with- 
in the  hoof,  it  anfwered  equally  well  with  the  former: 
he  has  llkewife  caufed  the  Ihoe  to  be  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  quarter,  whereby  the  hoof  at  the  heel  was  left 
quite  bare;  which  anfwered  the  purpofe  fo  much  the 
better,  as  the  foot  was  the  lefs  loaded  with  the  addi- 
tional weight  of  fuperfluous  iron. 

zd.  The  great  weight  of  the  concave  (hoes  com- 
monly ufed,  is  llkewife  another  caufe  why  horfes,  that 
in  other  refpefts  move  well  upon  their  legs,  do  fre- 
quently cut  and  wound  themfclves;  and  to  this  we  may 
add,  the  great  length  of  the  hoof  at  the  toe,  efpecially 
in  the  fore-feet,  which  is  allowed  frequently  to  grow 
to  an  unnatural  fize.  It  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  a  great  load  of  iron  is  by  no  means  neceflary  in  a 
horfe's  flioe  :  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  a  great  dif- 
advantage  ;  for  a  flat  one  that  is  properly  conilruftcd, 
and  well  wrought,  that  is,  well  hammered,  will  wear 
as  long  as  a  concave  or  hollow  Ihoe  that  is  almolt 
double  the  weight  of  the  former.  This,  at  firll  view, 
will  perhaps  appear  a  paradox  ;  but,  neverthelcfs,  it 
is  a  tad  :  for  as  the  round  or  outward  furface  of  a 
concave  (hoe  is  the  only  part  that  touches  the  ground, 
and  is  liable  to  he  worn,  it  foon  grows  thin,  and  yields 
to  the  prcITure  from  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and  there- 
fore 
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'-'  fore  mud  be  renewed  before  the  other  parts  of  it  are 
hardly  touched,  and  but  little  reduced  in  its  original 
weight.  But  the  furface  of  a  flat  (hoe,  refting  equally 
upon  the  ground,  will  remain  tirm  upon  the  hoof,  and 
be  fufficiently  ftron^  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  bo- 
dy till  it  wears  very  tliin. 

When  horfes  cut  or  wound  themfelves  immediately 
under  the  knee-joint,  this  is  called  the  fivi/t  or  fpeeJy 
ml  ;  and  is  occalioncd  by  railing  the  feet  high  in  trot- 
ting, whereby  the  inlide  toe  or  quarter  of  the  hoof 
llrikes  agaiufl  the  oppofite  leg.  This  is  eafily  pre- 
vented by  making  the  fnoe  llraight,  and  placing  it 
confiderably  within  the  hoof  at  the  part  where  the  hoof 
ftrikes  the  other  leg,  obferving  that  no  nails  are  to  be 
put  in  that  part  of  the  Ihoe  which  is  kept  fo  much 
within  the  hoof,  otherwife  they  mull  immediately 
plunge  into  the  quick. 

^d.  When  cutting  proceeds  from  a  natural  defed, 
that  is,  a  wrong  pofition  of  the  foot  upon  the  leg- 
bones,  whereby  the  toes  are  turned  too  much  outward 
or  too  much  inward  ;  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  horfe 
croffes  his  legs  much  in  trotting  ;  in  this  cafe  there  is 
no  preventing  his  cutting  altogether,  though  it  may  be 
palliated.  Such  horfes  are  by  no  means  fit  for  jour- 
ney-riding, being  generally  addifttd  both  to  cutting 
and  ftumbling. 

In  the  lajl  place,  it  may  proceed  from  fatigue  or 
weaknefs.  This  happens  frequently,  even  to  thofe 
horfes  that  deal  their  legs  well  (as  the  phrafe  is),  efpe- 
cially  in  young  horfes  ;  but  they  foon  leave  it  off  when 
they  acquire  more  llrength,  and  are  accuilomed  to 
their  work  :  moll  people  mull  have  experienced  this 
in  themfelves  when  boys,  as  they  at  that  age  are  very 
ready  to  knock  their  ancles  with  the  heel  of  the  oppo- 
fite flioe,  which  cuiloni  wears  off  as  they  grow  ftrong. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  bell  general  rule  ttiat  can  be  laid 
down  for  preventing  horfes  from  cutting  their  legs,  is 
to  keep  their  hoofs  round  and  fhort  at  the  toe,  and  from 
growing  too  large  and  broad  ;  to  obferve  that  the  (hoe 
does  not  projeft  over  the  infiJe  edge  of  the  hoof;  that 
the  clenches  or  rivets  of  the  nails  on  the  outer  furface 
of  the  crull  are  fmooth  ;  and,  above  all,  that  the  fhoe 
be  made  light,  well  worked,  and  properly  propor- 
tioned to  the  fize  of  the  foot.  See  the  following 
kead. 

Sect.  XLVII.  Shoeing  o/Horses. 
Horses  are  flioed  in  order  to  defend  and  preferve 
their  hoofs.  As  feet  differ,  fo  Ihould  fhoes  according- 
ly. "  The  only  fyllcm  of  farriers,  (Lord  Pembroke 
obferves),  is  to  fhoe  in  general  with  exceflive  Jieavy  and 
clumfy  ill-fliaped  flioes,  and  very  many  nails,  to  the  to- 
tal dtllruiTtion  of  the  foot.  The  cramps  they  annex, 
tend  to  dcllroy  the  buUet  ;  and  the  fliucs  made  iu  the 
fliape  of  a  walnut-(hcll  prevent  the  horfc's  walking 
upon  the  firm  balls  which  God  has  given  him  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  (lumble  and  fall.  They 
totally  pare  away  alfo  and  lay  bare  the  infide  of  the 
animal's  foot  with  their  detedable  butteries,  and  after- 
wards put  on  very  long  fhoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hin- 
dered from  having  any  preffure  at  all  upon  the  heels, 
which  preffure  othcnvife  might  Hill  perchance,  not- 
witliftanding  thiir  dreadful  cutting,  keep  the  heels  pro- 
perK  open,  and  the  foot  in  good  order.  The  frog 
iliould  nc\t-r  be  cut  out  ;  but  as  it  will  foaiciimcs  be- 
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come  ragged,  it  muO.  be  cleaned  ever)-  now  and  then, 
and  the  ragged  pieces  pared  off  with  a  knife.  In  one 
kind  of  foot  indeed  a  conlidcrable  cutting  away  mull 
be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog  :  we  mean,  that  very 
high  feet  mull  be  cut  down  to  a  proper  height ;  be- 
caufe,  if  they  were  not,  the  frog,  though  not  cut, 
would  iliU  be  lo  tar  above  the  ground,  as  not  to  have 
any  be;>ring  upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  mull 
inevitably  be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe 
would  go  lame. 

"  Tne  weight  of  flioes  mull  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  hardnefs  of  the  iron.  If  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  (hoes  can- 
not poflibly  bj  made  toj  light  :  care,  however,  mufl  be 
taken,  that  they  be  of  a  tliicknefs  fo  as  not  to  bend  ; 
for  bending  WLiuld  foice  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the 
hoof.  Tiiat  pan  of  the  flioe  which  is  next  the  liorfeV 
heel,  mufl  be  narrower  than  anv  other,  (as  isfeen  in 
the  draught,  Plate  CLXXXIX.)  that  Hones  may  be 
thereby  prevented  from,  getting  luider  it,  and  (licking 
there:  which  othtrwife  would  be  the  cafe;  becaufe 
the  iron,  when  it  advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bear- 
ing of  the  foot,  forms  a  cavity,  wherein  Hones  being 
lodged  would  remain  and,  by  prefPing  againll  the  foot, 
lame  the  horfe.  The  part  of  the  Ihoe  which  the  horfe 
walks  upm  fliould  be  quite  flat,  and  the  inlide  of  it 
likewilc  ;  only  jull  fpace  enough  being  left  next  the 
foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (which  ought  to  be  ufed  every 
time  the  horfe  comes  into  the  flable),  and  alfo  to  pre- 
vent the  Ihoe's  prefljng  upon  the  fole.  Four  nails  on 
each  fide  hold  better  than  a  greater  number,  and  keep 
the  hoof  in  a  far  better  Hate.  The  toe  of  the  horfe 
mull  be  cut  ihorc,  and  nearly  fquare  (the  angles  only 
juil  rounded  ofl")  ;  nor  mull  any  nails  be  driven  there  i 
tnis  mctiiod  prevents  much  (luinbling,  efpccially  in  de- 
fcents  ;  and  ferves,  by  throwing  nourilhment  to  the 
heels,  to  llrengthen  them:  on  them  the  horfe  fliould. 
in  fome  mealurc  walk,  and  the  Ihoe  be  made  of  a  pro- 
per length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means,  narrow  heela. 
are  prevented,  and  many  other  good  effects  produced. 
Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but  it  is  an  abfurd 
practice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one  there  caufcs  the 
toot  to  be  of  a;i  improper  length  ;  and  moreover,  that 
part  of  the  hoof  is  naturally  lo  britile,  that  even  whca 
it  is  kept  well  greafcd,  the  nail  there  feldoin  llays  in,, 
but  tears  out  and  damages  the  hoof  That  the  di- 
reftions  for  fliocing  a  proper  length  may  be  the 
more  clear  and  intelligible,  we  have  annexed  a 
draught  of  a  foot  Ihoed  a  proper  length  Handing  on 
a  j>bin  furface,  and  with  it  a  diauglit  of  the  right 
kind  of  Ihoe. 

"  In  wet,  fpnng)-,  and  f.jft  grou:id,  where  the  f  )ot 
finks  in,  the  prefl'uie  upon  the  heels  is  of  courl'c  great- 
er than  on  hard  ground  ;  and  fo  inJeed  it  ihould  be 
upon  all  accounts.  The  hinder-feet  muH  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  a';  the  fore-ones  ;  and  the  Ih.ics  the 
fame  ;  except  in  hilly  and  flippery  countries,  they  may 
not  improperly  be  turned  up  a  liitle  benind  ;  but  turn- 
ing up  the  fore-lho.s  is  of  no  fervice,  and  is  certain 
ruin  to  the  fore-legs,  tfpecially  to  the  bullets.  In  de- 
fccnding  hills,  cramps  are  apt  to  throw  horfes  down, 
by  Hopping  the  fore-legs,  out  of  their  proper  balls  and 
natuial  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ontsarr  rapidly  pre!- 
fed  ;  which  unavoidably  muH  be  the  cafe,  and  coiifc- 
q^neiitly  caouut  but  pufll  the  horfe  upon  hii>  nofc.  With 
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them  on  a  plain  furface,  a  horfe's  foot  is  always  tlirown 
forwards  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bearing,  which 
is  very  liable  to  make  the  horfe  llumble.     The  notion 
of  their  utility  in  going  up  hills  is  a  faU'e  one.     In  af- 
cendlng-,  the  toe  is  the  firft  part  of  the  foot  which  bears 
on,  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the  horfe 
draws  or  carries,  confequently  the  bufinefs  is  done  be- 
fore the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to  the  ground. 
Ice-nails  are  preferable   to  any  thing  to  prevent  (lip- 
pinsc,  as  alfo  to  help  horfes  up  hill,  the  moft  forward 
onet  taking  hold  of  the  ground  early,  confiderably  be- 
fore the  heels  touch  the  ground  :  they  mull;  be  fo  made, 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarce  half  an  inch  above  the 
flioe,  and  alfo  have  four   fides  ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.     They  are  of  great  fervice  to  prevent  flippmg 
on  all  kinds  of  places ;  and  by  means  of  them  a  horfe 
is  not  thrown  out  of  his  proper  bails.     They  muU  be 
made  of  very  good  iron  ;  if  they  are  not,  the  heads 
of  them  will  be  perpetually  breaking  off.      From  the 
race-horfe  to  the  carthorfe,  the  fame  fyftem  of  fhoe- 
ing  fhould  be  obferved.  The  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight 
of  them  only  fliould  differ.     The  Ihoe  of  a  race-horfe 
mull  of  courfe  be  lighter  than  that  of  a  faddlehorfe  ; 
that  of  a  faddle-hovfc  lighter  than  that  of  a  coach  or 
bat  horfe  ;  and  thefe  lail  more  fo  than  a  cart,  waggon, 
or  artillery  horfe.      At  prefent  all  (hoes  in  general  are 
too  heavy  ;  if  the  iron  is  good,  flioes  need  not  be  fo 
thick  as   they  are  now  generally  made. — The  utmoft 
feverity  ought  to  be  inflifted  upon  all  thofc  who  clap 
rhoes  on  hot  :   this  unpardonable  lazinefs  of  farriers  in 
making  feet  thus  fit  iliots,  inllcad  of  (hoes  fitting  feet, 
dries  up  the   hoof,  and   utterly  deilroys  them.     Fre- 
quent removals  of  Ihoes  are  detrimental,  and  tear  the 
foot ;  but  fometimes  they  are  very  neceffary  :  this  is  an 
inconvenience  which  half-lhoes  are  liable  to  ;  for  the 
end  of  the  Ihoe,  being  very  (hort,  is  apt  to  work  foon 
into  the  foot,  and  'confequently  muft  then  be  moved." 
In  a  late  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  by  Mr  Clark  of  E- 
dinburgh,  the  common  form  of  ihoes,  and  method  of 
{hoeing,  are,  with  great  appearance  of  leafon,  totally 
condemned,  and  a  new  form  and  method  recommend- 
ed, which  feem  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Comtnon  method.  "  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
fiioe,  our  author  obferves,  the  frog,  the  fole,  and  the 
bars  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  flioe  by  its  form  (being  thick 
•  See  Pbte  on  the  infide  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  outfide*  ), 
Ct-xxsix.  muftof  confequence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that 
fide  which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  relling  upon  the  fole.  The  Ihoes 
are  generally  of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and 
every  means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  relling 
upon  the  ground,  by  making  the  fhoe-heels  thick, 
broad,  and  ftronff.  or  raifing  cramps  or  cankers  on 
them. 


trong. 


«'  From  this  form  of  the  Ihoe,  and  from  this  me- 
thod of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  laifed  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  de- 
prived of  that  fubllance  which  was  provided  by  nature 
to  keep  the  crnft  extended  at  a  proper  widenefs,  and 
the  foot  is  fixed  as  it  were  in  a  mould. 

"  By  the  prcffure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
refinance  ficm  the  outer  edges  of  the  (hoe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  fiiape  impreffed  upon 
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them,  which  it  is  impofTible  ever  afterwards  to  re-  Sh»eirg. 
move  ;  hence  a  eontradlion  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  i  - 
lamcnefs      But  farther. 

"  The  heels,  as  has  been  obferved,  being  forced  to- 
gether, the  crull  prcfFes  upon  the  proceffes  of  the  cof- 
fin and  extremities  of  the  nut-bone  :  The  frog  is  con- 
fined, and  raifcd  fo  far  from  the  ground,  tliat  it  can- 
not have  that  fupport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have  : 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a  walling 
of  the  frog,  and  frequently  of  the  whole  foot,  enfues. 
Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the  feet,  known  by 
the  names  of  foundered,  hoof-bound,  narro'-ju-heels,  run- 
ning thruflies,  corns,  high  fvles,   &c. 

"  I  have  llkewife  frequently  obferved,  from  this 
comprcffion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a  fwcll- 
ing  of  the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof,  attend- 
ed with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  thin,  ichorous,  fetid  matter:  from  which 
fyniptoms,  it  is  often  concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a 
bad  habit  of  body  (or  what  is  termed  ?t.  greafe  fdling 
down),  and  mult  therefore  undergo  a  courfe  of  medi- 
cine, &c. 

"  The  bad  effefts  of  this  praftice  are  ftill  more  ob- 
vious upon  the  external  parts  of  the  hoof.  The  crull 
toward  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  compreffion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
neceffary  for  its  nourilhment,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer  ;  from  which  extraordinary  length  of  toe,  the 
horfe  (lumbles  in  his  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The 
fmaller  particles  of  faiid  infinuate  themfelves  between 
the  (hoe  and  the  heels,  which  grind  them  away,  and 
thereby  produce  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  muft  una- 
voidably have  upon  the  heels  of  a  flioe  made  in  this 
form. 

"  This  concave  (lioe  in  time  wears  thin  at  the  toe, 
and,  yielding  to  the  prefiure  made  upon  it,  is  forced 
wider,  and  of  confequence  breaks  oft"  all  that  part  of 
the  crull  on  the  outfide  of  the  nails.  Inftances  of  this 
kind  daily  occur,  intomuch  that  there  hardly  remains 
crull  fufficient  to  fix  a  (hoe  upon. 

"  It  is  generally  thought,  that  the  broader  a  (hoe 
is,  and  the  more  it  covers  the  fole  and  frog,  a  horfe 
will  travel  the  better.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  re- 
marked, the  broader  a  (hoe  is  of  this  form,  it  mull  be 
made  the  more  concave ;  and,  of  confequence,  the 
contracting  power  upon  the  heels  mull  be  the  greater. 
It  is  likcwile  to  be  obferved,  that,  by  ufing  ftrong 
broad-rimmed  concave  flioes  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
when  the  weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  veiy  dry  and 
hard,  if  a  hovle  is  obliged  to  ride  fall,  the  (hoes,  by 
repeated  ftrokes  (or  friclion)  againft  the  ground,  ac- 
quire a  great  degree  of  heat,  which  is  communicated 
to  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot ;  and,  together  with 
the  contradlion  upon  the  heels  occafioned  by  the  form 
of  the  (hoe,  muft  certainly  caufe  exquifite  pain.  This 
is  frequently  fucceeded  by  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  internal  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  is  the  caufe  of  that 
difcafe  in  the  feet  fo  fatal  to  the  very  bell  of  our 
horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  journey  or  a  hard  ride,  are 
obferved  to(hift  their  feet  fo  frequently,  and  to  lie 
down  much. 

"   If  we  attend   further  to  the   convex   furfacc  of 
this  (hoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon 
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Shoeing,   which  horfcs  walk,  it  will  then  be   evident  that  it  is 
'~~^'  impoflible  for  them  to  keep  their  feet  from  flipping 

in    this  form    of  fhoe,  efpecially   upon    declivities  of 
ftreets. 

"  It  is  alfo  a  common  pra£lice,  efpecially  in  this 
place,  to  turn  up  the  heels  of  the  fliocs  into  what  is 
called  cramps  or  cnulcrs,  by  which  means  the  weight 
of  the  horfe  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  furface,  viz. 
the  inner  round  edge  of  the  fhoe-rim  and  the  points  or 
cankers  of  each  heel,  which  foon  wear  round  and 
blunt;  befides,  they  for  the  moft  part  are  made  by  far 
too  thick  and  long.  The  confequence  is,  that  it 
throws  the  horfe  forward  upon  the  toes,  and  is  apt  to 
make  him  flip  and  Humble.  To  this  caufe  we  muft 
likewife  afcribe  the  frequent  and  fudden  lamenefs  hor- 
fcs are  fubjeft  to  in  the  legs,  by  twilling  the  Kgamcnts 
of  the  joints,  tendons,   &c. 

"  I  do  not  affirm  that  caukers  are  always  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  afidc  :  On  the  contrary,  I  grant, 
that  they,  or  fome  fuch  like  contrivance,  are  extreme- 
ly iiecelTary,  and  may  be  ufcd  with  advantage  upon  flat 
fhoes  where  the  ground  is  flipper)-;  but  they  (huuldbe 
made  thinner  and  fliarper  than  thofe  commonly  ufcd, 
fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  ra- 
ther be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

"  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a  fmall  foot  an 
ornament  in  their  women,  and  for  that  purpofe,  when 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  flioes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  eflPect;  but  mull  ncccflarily 
be  very  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  ren- 
der them  entirely  lame. 

"  This  praftice,  however,  very  much  refemblcs  our 
manner  of  flioeing  horfes  :  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it 
as  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  long  fee;,  with  nar- 
row low  heels,  and  fuppofing  we  obfcived  no  inc.n- 
venience  to  attend  it,  or  bad  confequence  to  follow 
it,  we  could  nut  p  ifiibly  ufe  a  more  efTedlual  means  to 
biing  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method  already 
defcribcd. 

"  In  flioeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  fhould  in  this, 
as  in  every  (ther  cafe,  ftudy  to  fell  jw  nature:  and  cer- 
tainly that  ftine  which  is  made  'f  fuch  a  form  as  to  re- 
femble  as  near  as  p  ffible  the  natural  tread  and  fliape 
of  the  foot,  muft  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

"  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  t'>  lay  down  fi.ted 
rules  with  refpeft  tw  the  proper  method  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  treating  the  hoofs  of  diflcrcnt  h  rfes  :  it  is  e- 
qually  difficult  tn  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  precife  form  to  be  given  their  flies.  This 
will  be  bvious  U>  every  judicious  praftitioner,  from 
the  various  conftruftions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe, 
and  fr  m  other  caufes  that  may  occur ;  fo  that  a  great 
deal  muft  depend  upon  the  difcreti  n  and  judgment  of 
the  perator,  in  pn.portii/ning  the  flioe  to  the  foot,  by 
imitating  the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from 
contradling  a  bad  fhape. 

"   In  order,  therefore,  to  give  fome  general  idea  of 
what  may  be  tlnught  moft  ncceflary  in  this  matt-r,   I 
rtial!  endeavour  t  .  defcribe  that  f  .rm   of  Ihte  and  me 
thod  of  treating  the  li.ofs  of  horfes,  which  from  expe 
rience  I  have  found  moft  beneficial. 
Voi.VII.   Parti. 
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"  Proper  Meiiotf.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  She 
horfe's  fliue  ought  by  no  means  t.)  reft  upr-n  the  fole,  """ 
otlicrwife  it  will  occafion  lamenefs  ;  therefore  it  muft 
reft  entirely  on  the  crn^  :  and,  in  order  that  we  nay 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  f-ot,  the  flioc  muft  be 
made  flat  (if  the  height  cf  the  f  le  does  not  f  rbid 
it)  ;  it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  ar  i«nd  the 
outfide  of  the  rim  (a)  ;  and  on  that  part  of  it  v/hich 
is  to  be  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  a  narrow 
rim  or  margin  is  to  be  f  rmed,  not  exceeding  the 
breadth  of  the  cruft  up  in  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the 
nail-holes  placed  exaAly  in  the  middle  ;  and  fr  ,m  this 
narrow  rim  the  flioe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner 
towards  its  inner  edge.     See  fig.  5. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  flue  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  wirk  to  which  the  horfe  13 
accuftomed  :  but,  in  general,  it  fliould  be  made  rather 
broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  extremity  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom 
upon  the  ground.  The  necclfity  of  this  has  been  al- 
ready ihown. 

"  The  flioe  being  thus  foimed  and  fliaped  like  the 
foot,  the  furface  of  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth, 
and  the  flioe  fixed  on  with  tight  or  at  moft  ten  nails, 
the  heads  of  which  fliould  be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo 
as  to  be  equal  with  the  furface  of  the  flioe.  The 
fole,  frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  fliould 
never  be  pared,  farther  than  taking  off  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  inequalities 
from  the  fole.  And  it  is  very  properly  remarked  by 
Mr  Ofmer,  '  That  the  flioe  fliould  be  made  fo  as  to 
ftand  a  little  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel 
than  the  foot  itfelf :  otherwife,  as  the  foot  grows  in 
length,  the  heel  of  the  flioe  in  a  fliort  lime  gets  with- 
in the  heel  of  the  horfe  ;  which  prtfTure  often  breaks 
the  cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lamenefs,  perhaps 
a  corn.' 

"  This  method  of  flioeing  horfes  I  have  followed 
long  before  Mr  Ofmer's  treatife  on  that  fubjetl  was 
publiflied  ;  and  for  thefe  feveral  years  paft  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  it  into  pradlice. 

"  But  fo  much  arr  farriers,  grooms,  &c.  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  common  method  of  llioting  and  paring 
out  the  feet,  tl  at  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of  it. 

"  They  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlcfs  the  frog  be  finely 
fliaped,  the  fole  pared,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  or- 
der to  make  the  heels  appear  wide  (d).  This  prac- 
tice gives  them  a  fliow  of  widencfs  for  the  time  ;  yet 
that,  together  with  the  concave  form  of  the  (hoe,  for- 
wards the  contraction  of  the  heels,  which,  when  con- 
firmed, renders  the  animal  lame  for  life. 

"  In  this  flat  form  of  flioe,  its  thickeft  part  is  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to  be 
worn  ;  and  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  com- 
mon concave  flioe  :  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof ;  and  as  the  frog  or 
heel  is  allowed  to  reft  upon  the  ground,  the  foot  en- 
joys the  fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural  ftate. 
It  muft  therefore  be  much  eafier  for  the  hor-Oe  in  hil 
Y  way 
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(a)  For  a  draught-horfe  ab  'Ut  half  an  inch  thick,  and  larger  in  proportion  for  a  faddle-horfe. 

(b)  Wide  open  heels  are  Loked  upon  as  a  mark  of  a  found  good  hoof. 
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SI  ( ■ine  xray  of  goingf,  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  furer- 
'" "'  1  footed.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that,  from  this  fhoe, 
the  hoofcannot  acquire  any  bad  form  ;  when,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  receives  every  advantage  that  poffibly 
could  be  expefted  from  (hoeing.  In  this  refpeft  it 
may  very  properly  be  faiJ,  that  we  make  the  Ihoe  to 
the  foot,  and  not  the  foot  to  the  flioe,  as  is  but  too 
much  the  cafe  in  the  concave  (hoes,  where  the  foot 
very  much  refemblts  that  of  a  cat's  fixed  into  a  wal- 
nut-(hell. 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  before  they  are  (hoed,  for  the  moft  pait  are 
wide  and  open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  crufl  is  fuffi- 
cicntly  thick  and  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being  fix- 
ed very  near  the  extremities  of  each.  Bui:,  as  I  have 
formerly  remarked,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave 
flioes,  the  cruft  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner 
and  weaker  ;  and  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far 
back,  efpccially  upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  becomes 
lame:  to  avoid  this,  they  are  placed  more  towaids 
the  fore-part  of  the  hoof.  This  caufes  the  heels  of  the 
horfe  to  have  the  greater  fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the 
fhoe,  which  is  fo  very  detrimental  as  to  occafion  lame- 
nefs  ;  whereas,  by  ufing  this  flat  form  of  (hoe,  all  thefe 
inconveniences  are  avoided;  and  if  the  hoofs  of  young 
horfes,  from  the  firft  time  that  they  were  (hoed,  were 
continued  to  be  conftantly  treated  according  to  the  me- 
thod here  recommended,  the  heels  would  always  re- 
tain their  natural  (Ircngth  and  (hape. 

"  By  following  this  flat  method  of  fhoeing,  and 
manner  of  treating  the  hoofs,  fcveral  horfes  now  under 
my  care,  that  were  formerly  tender- footed,  and  fre- 
quently lame,  while  (hoed  with  broad  concave  (hoes, 
are  now  quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  the  fiill  (hoes  were  put  upon  them:  In 
particular,  the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave 
fhoes,  from  which  the  drawings  of  fig.  2.  and  3.  were 
taken,  now  goes  perfeitly  found  in  the  open  narrow 
kind  of  (hoes,  as  reprefented  fig.  4.  5. 

"  If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  defign  of 
fhoeing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  the  anatomical  ftrudture  of  the 
foot,  they  would  then  be  convinced,  that  this  method 
of  treating  the  hoofs,  and  this  form  of  (hoe  is  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  is  fo  generally  praftifed. 

"  It  has  been  alleged,  that  in  this  form  of  (hoe 
horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  ufed. 
This  objeftion  will  eafily  be  laid  aflde,  by  attending 
to  the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  prac- 
titioners that  can  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort 
of  (lioe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  iron,  in  forming  it, 
does  not  fo  eafily  turn  into  the  circular  fhape  necef- 
fary  as  in  the  common  (hoe  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
principal  reafon  why  farriers  objeft  to  it,  elpecially 
where  they  work  much  by  the  piece.  And  as  many 
horfes  that  are  commonly  (hoed  with  concave  (hoes 
have  their  foles  confiderably  higher  than  the  cruft,  if 
the  (hoe  is  not  properly  formed,  or  if  it  is  made  too 
flat,  it  mud  unavoidably  reft  upon  the  fole,  and  occa- 
fion lamenefs. 

"  The  prafticc  of  paring  the  fole  and  frog  Is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  necelfary,  that  it 
is  indilcriminately  praAifed,  even  to  excefs,  on  all 
kinds  of  feet  :  And  while  this  method  continues  to 
he  followtdj  it  cannot  be  expected  that  horfes  can  go 
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upon  hard  ground  (on  this  open  (lioe)  with  that  free-    Shoeing, 
dom  they  would  do  if  their  foles  and  frogs  were  allow-  —"*"""' 
ed  to  remain  in  their  full  natural  ftrength. 

•'  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  thin-foled 
(hoes,  we  feel  an  acute  pain  from  every  fliarp-pointed 
ftone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horfes  are  fenfible 
of  the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foles,  &c. 
are  pared  too  thin.  Hence  they  who  are  prejudiced 
againft  this  method,  without  ever  refledting  upon  the 
thin  ftate  of  the  fole,  &c.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and 
draw  their  conclullons  more  from  outward  appearances 
than  from  any  reafoning  or  knowledge  of  the  llrudlure 
of  the  parts.  From  a  due  attention  likewife  to  the 
ftrufture  of  a  horfe's  foot  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  paring  away  the  fole,  frog.  Sec. 
muft  be  hurtful,  and  in  reality  is  deftroying  that  fub- 
ftance  provided  by  nature  for  the  defence  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  foot:  From  fuch  prailrlice  it  muft 
be  more  hable  to  accidents  from  bard  bodies,  fuch  as 
(harp  llones,  nails,  glafs,  &c.  From  this  confideration 
we  will  likewife  find,  that  a  narrow  piece  of  iron  ad- 
apted to  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the  faut,  is  the  only 
thing  nece(rary  to  proteft  the  cruft.  from  breaking  or 
wearing  away  ;  the  fjle,  &c.  requiring  no  defence  if 
never  pared. 

"  There  is  one  obfervatinn  I  would  farther  make, 
which  is,  that  the  (hie  (h  mid  be  made  of  good  iron, 
well  wurked.  or  what  fmiths  call  hammer-harJiiieJ, 
that  is,  beat  all  over  lightly  with  a  hammer  when  al- 
moft  Cold.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  farriers  ufe 
this  praftice  greatly,  infomuch  that  many  people,  who 
have  feen  them  at  work,  have  reported  that  they  firm 
their  horfes  (hoes  without  heating  them  in  the  fire  as 
we  do.  It  is  well  known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it 
is  red  foftens  it  greatly  ;  and  when  (hoe?  thu?  foftened 
are  put  upon  horfes  feet,  they  wear  away  like  lead. 
But  when  the  (hoes  are  well  hammered,  the  iron  be- 
comes more  compaft,  firm,  and  hard;  fo  that  a  well- 
hammered  (hoe,  though  made  confiderably  lighter,  yet 
will  laft  as  long  as  one  that  is  made  heavier ;  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  is  obvious,  as  the  horfe  will  movehia 
feet  with  more  aftivity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  of  cut- 
ting his  legs 

"  The  common  concave  (hoes  are  very  faulty  in 
this  refpsft  ;  for,  in  fitting  or  (haping  them  to  the 
foot,  they  require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order 
to  make  them  bend  to  the  unequal  furface  which  the 
hoof  acquires  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  thefe  (hoes  ; 
they  thereby  become  foft  ;  and  to  attempt  to  harden 
them  by  beating  or  hammering  when  they  are  (haped 
to  the  foot  would  undo  the  whole.  But  flat  (hoeSj 
by  making  them,  when  heated,  a  little  narrower  than 
the  foot,  will,  by  means  of  hammerinsr,  become  wi- 
der, and  acquire  a  degree  of  elafticity  and  firmnefa 
which  it  is  ncccffiry  tliey  (hould  have,  but  impoflible 
to  be  given  th  m  by  any  other  means  whetever  ;  fo 
that  any  furrier,  from  praftice,  will  foon  be  able  to 
judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how  much  a  (lioe, 
in  fitting  it  to  the  ciicumferenee  of  the  hoof,  will 
ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almoft  cold  :  this  o- 
peration,  in  fitting  flat  (hoes,  will  be  the  lefs  difficult, 
efpeciully  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  there  are  no  ine- 
qualities on  the  furface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leaft  ouffht 
not  to  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  (hoes 
of  this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  liiio.)th  and  flat ; 

hence 
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hence  they  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference 
or  cruft  of  the  hoof,  which  is  the  natural  tread  of  a 
hcrfe." 

When  the  roads,  &c.  are  covered  with  Ice,  it  be- 
comes neceflary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  (hoes  turned 
up,  and  frequently  fliarpened,  in  order  to  prevent  hor- 
fes  from  flipping  and  faUing.  As  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  (hoes,  which  breaks 
-and  deftroys  the  cruft  of  the  hoofs  where  the  nails  are 
drove,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to  thoft  who 
are  willing  to  be  at  the  expcnce,  to  have  ftecl  points 
fcrewed  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of  each  (hoe,  which 
might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafionally. 

The  method  of  doing  this  properly,  as  diredled  by 
Mr  Clark,  is  firft  to  have  the  fliocs  (itted  to  the  (liape 
of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a  (mail  round  hole  in  tiie 
extremity  of  each  heel,  or  in  the  quarters,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  more,  in  proportion 
to  the  breadth  and  fize  of  the  (hoe  ;  in  each  of  thefe 
holes  a  fcrew  is  to  be  made  ;  the  ileel  points  are  like- 
wife  to  have  a  fcrew  on  them,  exaAly  fitted  to  that  in 
the  (hof s.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fcrew  on  the 
points  is  no  longer,  wlun  they  are  fcrewed  into  the 
flioe,  than  the  thickncfs  uf  the  latter.  The  deel  points 
are  to  be  made  (harp  ;  they  may  either  be  made  fquare, 
triangular,  or  chifiel  pointed,  as  may  be  moll  agree- 
able ;  the  height  of  the  point  above  the  (hoe  (hould 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  for  a  faddle  horfe  ;  they  may 
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be  made  higher  for  a  draught  horfe.  The  key  or  iiandle  Shoeln;. 
that  is  nece(Tar)'to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafionally,  v  ■'. 
is  made  in  the  (liape  of  the  capital  letter  T,  and  of  a 
fu(ficient  fize  and  llrength  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  muft  be  made,  properly  ad- 
apted to  the  (hape  of  the  fteel  point,  and  fo  deep  as 
to  receive  the  whole  head  of  the  point  that  is  above  the 
(hoe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fcrew  from  breaking  at 
the  neck,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  make  it  of  a  gradual 
taper  ;  the  fame  is  likcwife  to  be  obferved  of  the  fe- 
male  fcrew  that  receives  it,  that  is,  the  hole  muft  be 
wider  on  the  upper  part  of  the  (hoe  than  the  under 
part  ;  the  (harp  points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt; 
but  when  they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  (harpened 
as  at  firft.  Thefe  points  (hould  be  unlcrewed  when  the 
horfe  is  put  into  the  ftable,  as  the  ft  jnes  will  do  thera 
more  injury  in  a  few  minutes  than  a  days  riding  (.n  ice. 
A  draught  horfe  (hould  have  one  point  on  each  (hoe, 
as  that  gives  them  firmer  footing  in  drawing  on  ice  ; 
but  for  a  faddle  horfe,  when  they  are  put  there,  they 
arc   apt  to  make  him  trip  and  (lumble. 

When  the  (hies  aie  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greateft  fecurity  and 
fleadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  predes  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  every  ftep  he  makes. 


FAS 
,,       FARTHIN(5,    a   fmall   Engli(h    copper  coin,    a- 
mounting  to  one-fourth  of  a  penny.     It  was  anciently 
-  cslk d/ourtAiiig,  as  being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or 
penny. 

F^RTBiKG  of  GoIJ,  a  coin  ufed  in  ancient  times, 
containing  in  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or  2od. 
filver.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  ftat.  9  Hen.  V.  cap.  7. 
whtre  it  is  enafled,  that  there  (hall  be  good  and 
juft  weight  of  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing  of 
g,Id. 

F.iKTniNG  of  Land  feems  to  dilfer  from  tarding- 
deal.  For  in  a  fuivey-book  of  the  manor  of  Weit- 
Hapton  in  Devonlhire,  there  is  an  entry  thus :  A.  B. 
holds  fix  farthings  of  land  at  126I.  per  ann.  So  that 
the  farthing  of  land  muft  have  been  a  confiderable 
quantity,  far  more  than  a  rood. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  axes  tied  up  toge- 
ther with  rods,  or  ftaves,  and  borne  before  the  Roman 
magiftrates  as  a  badge  of  their  office  and  authority. 

According  to  Floras,  the  ufe  of  the  fafces  was  in- 
troduced by  the  elder  Tarquin  the  fifth  king  of  Rome; 
and  were  then  the  mark  of  the  iovereign  dignity.  In 
after-times  they  were  borne  before  the  coofuls,  but  by 
turns  only,  each  his  day;  they  had  each  of  them  12, 
borne  by  as  many  lidlors.  Thefe  fafces  confifted  of 
branches  of  elm  ;  having  in  the  middle  a  fecuris  or  axe, 
the  head  of  which  ftood  out  beyond  the  reft.  Fubli- 
cola  took  the  axe  out  of  the  fafces,  as  Plutarch  allures 
us,  to  remove  from  the  people  all  occalloi;  of  terror. 
After  the  contuls,  the  pretors  alfumed  the  fafces.  In 
the  government  of  the  decemvirs,  it  was  the  practice  at 
■firil  for  only  one  of  them  to  have  the  fafces.     After- 
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wards  each  of  them  had  twelve,  after  the  manner  of    Fafctts, 
the  kings.  Fafcia:. 

When  the  raagiftrates  who  by  right  had  the  axes  ~'~^'^'~* 
carried  before  them,  had  a  mind  to  (how  fome  defe- 
rence to  the  people,  or  fome  perfon  of  fingular  me- 
rit, they  either  fent  away  the  lictors,  or  commanded 
them  to  lower  the  fafces  before  them,  which  was  called 
fubmittere  fafces.  Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  Ro- 
man  hiftoi-y. 

FASCE  rS,  in  the  art  of  making  glafs,  are  the 
irons  thrull  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  in  order  to  con- 
vey  them  to  the  annealing  tower. 

FASCIA,  in  antiquity,  a  thin  fd(h  which  the  Ro- 
man women  wrapped  round  their  bodies,  next  to  the 
flcin,  in  order  to  make  them  flcnder.  Somethinnr  of 
this  fort  feems  alfo  to  have  been  in  ufe  amongft  the 
Grecian  ladies,  if  we  can  depend  upon  tlw  reprefenta- 
tion  given  by  Terence,  Eun.  Acl.  2.  Sc.  4. 

H :iud Jtm.lii  eji  vir^inum  ncjirarum,  ijti  n  matrti  Radint 
Demijjtt  humeris  rj^e — -•!  .Hoc  r'yvtf,  «.'  gia^iUs  hint. 

Fascia,  in  architefture,  (ignlfies  any  flat  member 
having  a  confiderable  breadth  and  but  a  fmall  proiec- 
ture,  as  the  band  of  an  architrave,  larmier,  &c.  In 
brick-buildings,  the  juttings  out  of  the  bricks  beyond 
the  windows  in  the  feveral  ftories  except  the  higheft 
are  called  yi/^/W,  or  fafcia. 

Fascia  Lata,  in  anatomy,  a  mufcle  of  the  leg,  cM- 
eA  zUo femi  membranofus.  See  An ATO.My,"  Tableof  the 
Mufcles. 

Fasciae,  in  aftronomy,  the  belts  feen  on  the  di(k 
of  the  fuperior  planets  Mars,  Jupiter,  aad  Saturn.  See 
Astronomy /a^m. 

y  2  fascj- 
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FASCIALIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  mufcles  of    wing-tranfom,  by  arabbit,  and  a  number  of  ftrong  nails 
the  thigh,  called yi/r/jnW.     See  Anatomy,   Tabis  of    or  fpikes  driven  horn  without 
the  Mufch 
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FASCINATION  (from  the  Greek  f-.'"^Ka»N„  to 
fufSiiMte  or  Liviu/t),  a  fort  of  witchcraft  fiippofcd  to 
operate  either  by  the  eye  or  the  tongue. 

Ancient  writers  ('>ftinguini  two  forts  of  fafcination, 
one  performed  by  la^kiiig,  or  the  efScacy  of  the  eye. 
Such  is  that  fpokcn  of  by  Viigil  in  his  third  eclogue  : 

I\cfcio  i^uis  ttncroj  oculus  mihi  fafcina^  tJgrtfis, 

The  fecond  by  words,  and  efpecially  malignant  praifea. 
Such  is  that  mentioned  by  the  fame  poet  in  his  fcventh 
eclogue  : 

y1ti,\  /i  ultra pliui.'um  liiud.Jrif,  baccaye  fioutim 
Cingite,  ne  \'aU  noceat  m.J.i  titigu  1  futuro 

Horace  touches  on  both  kinds  in  his  firft  book  of 
epiftles : 

2\on  ijlic  ohliquo  oculo  mcil  commcda  quifquam 
Limat^  ncn  0  Ho  obfcura,  niorfuquc  v  niiii:t. 

FASCINES,  in  fortification,  faggots  of  fniall  wood, 
of  about  a  foot  diameter,  and  fix  feet  long,  bound  in 
the  middle,  and  at  both  ends.  They  are  ufed  in  raifing 
batteries,  making  chandeliers,  in  filling  up  the  moat 
to  facihtate  the  paffagc  to  the  wall,  in  binding  tlie  ram- 
parts where  the  earth  is  bad,  and  in  making  parapets 
of  trendies  to  fcreen  the  men.  Some  of  them  are  dip- 
ped in  melted  pitch  or  tar;  and,  being  let  on  fire,  ferve 
to  burn  the  enemy's  ludgments  or  other  works. 

In  tlie  corrupt  Latin  they  \\{i  fafcenino.,  fajccnma, 
and  fafiinata,  &c.  to  lignify  the  pales,  fafcines,  &c. 
ufed  to  inclofe  the-  ancient  caftles,  &c. 

FASCIOLA,  in   zoology,  the   Fluke  or  Gourd 
Worm:  A  genus  of  infcfts  of  the  order  ot  vermes  intef- 
PJateCXC.  tina;  of  which  the  charafters  are  thefe  :   The  body  is 
flaltifh,  and  has  a  vent  hole  at  the  extremity  and  on  the 
belly.  There  are  feveralfpecies.  i. The  hepatica, or  liver- 
fluke,  grows  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  though 
it  is  more  ufually  met  with  not  half  that  fize  ;  and  its 
breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds  of  its  length  :   it 
is  flattifh,  but  fomewhat  rounded  on  the  back,  and  has 
about   eight  deep  longitudinal   furrows  in  two  feries; 
its  llcin  is  foft  and  whitirti,  with  a  tini;e  of  brown.   Tiie 
hinder  part  is  rounded,    the  fore  part  is  furni(hed  with 
a  large  mouth  ;   it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  feed 
of  the  common  gourd,  whence  it  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  gourd  •wonn.      It   is   found  in    frcfh    waters,   in 
ditches,  at  the  roots  of  rtones,  fometimes  in  the  in- 
tellines,  and  often  in  the  fubftance  of  the  other  vifcera 
in  quadrupeds      It  often  infefts  the  liver  of  (heep,  and 
on  that   account  is  called  hepatka.      Bags  with  fait  in 
them  (hould  be  placed  in  the  fold  that  the  fheep  might 
lick  them,  which  is  the  only  remedy.     2.  The  Intefti- 
nahs,  or  Inteftinal  Fluke,  is  of  a  long  (lender  form,  if 
extended  ;  when  contr;  fted,  of  a   fuboval  form.      In- 
habits the  inteftines  of  frclh-water  fifh  ;  often  found  in 
breams        3.    The    barbata,  is  white,  with   tranfverfe 
papillx  in  the  mouth.      It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape,   and 
about  the  fize  of  a  cucumber-feed.     It  is  found  in  the 
iotertines  of  the  fepia  luligo. 

FASHION- PI  tCES,  in  the  fea-language,  the  aftmoll 
or  hiiidmoft  timbers  of  a  (hip,  which  terminate  the 
breadth,  and  form  the  Ihape  of  the  Hern.  They  are 
united  to  the  Ilern-poft,  and  to  the  extremity  of  the 


FAST,  in  general,  denotes  the  abdinencc  from 
food,  (fee  Fasting)  ;  but  is  more  particularly  ufed  for 
fuch  ablliucnce  on  a  religious  account. 

Religious  hilling  has  been  praiftilcd  by  moil  nations 
from  the  remotelt  antiquity.  Some  divines  even  pre- 
tend its  origin  in  the  earthly  paradite,  where  our  firll 
parents  were  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge. But  though  this  feems  carrying  the  matter  too 
far,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Jewilh  church  has  obferved 
Fails  ever  fince  its  firft  inilitution.  Nor  were  the  neigh- 
bouring heatliens,  viz.  the  Egyptians,  I'liocnicians, 
and  Affyrians,  without  their  (alls.  The  Egyjjtians, 
according  to  Herodotus,  facriliced  a  cow  to  His,  after 
having  prepared  themfclves  by  falling  and  prayer:  a 
cultom  which  he  likewife  afcribes  to  the  women  of  Cy- 
rene.  Porphyry  affirms,  that  the  Egyptians,  before 
their  Hated  facrifices,  always  lalUd  a  great  manv  days, 
fometimes  tor  fix  weeks  ;  and  that  the  leall  behoved  to 
be  for  fe\«en  days:  during  all  which  time  the  prieils 
and  devotees  not  only  abilained  from  flcfli.  filh,  wine, 
and  oil ;  but  even  from  bread,  and  fome  kinds  of  pulfe. 
Thefe  aulleritics  were  communicated  by  them  to  the 
Greeks,  who  obferved  their  falls  much  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  Athenians  had  the  Elcufinian  and  Thef- 
mophorian  fall.s,  the  obfcrvation  of  which  was  very  ri- 
gorous, efpecially  among  the  women,  who  fpent  one 
whole  day  fitting  on  the  ground  in  a  mournful  drefs, 
without  taking  any  nouri(hment.  In  the  ifiand  of 
Crete,  the  ptiel's  of  Jupiter  were  obliged  to  ahllain  all 
their  lives  from  filh,  (Iclh,  and  baked  meats.  Apti- 
Icius  informs  us,  tliat  whoever  had  a  mind  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  mylleries  of  Cybele  were  obliged  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  by  failing  ten  days  ;  and,  in  (liort,  all 
the  pagan  deities,  whether  male  or  female,  required 
this  duty  of  thofe  that  defired  to  be  initiated  into  their 
mylleries,  of  their  priefls  and  prielledes  that  gave  the 
oracles,  and  of  thofe  that  came  to  confult  them. 

Among  the  heathens  falling  was  alfo  praclifed  be- 
fore fome  of  their  military  enterprifes.  Arillotle  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Lacedemonians  having  refolved  to 
fuccour  a  city  of  the  allies,  ordained  a  fall  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  their  dominions,  without  excepting 
even  the  domellic  animals  :  and  this  they  did  for  two 
ends;  one  to  fpare  provifions  in  favour  of  the  bcfieged; 
the  other  to  draw  down  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon 
their  enterprife.  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum,  when 
befieged  by  the  Romans,  demanded  fuccours  from  their 
neighbours  of  Rhegiuin,  who  immediately  commanded 
a  fall  thioughout  their  whole  territories.  Their  enter- 
prife having  had  good  fuccefs  by  their  throwing  a  fup- 
ply  of  provifions  into  the  town,  the  Romans  were  ob- 
liged to  raife  the  fiege;  and  the  Tarentincs,  in  memory 
of  this  deliver.ince,  inrtituted  a  perpetual  fall. 

Fallinj  has  always  been  reckoned  a  particular  duty 
among  philofophers  and  religious  people,  fome  of  whom 
have  carried  their  ablHnence  to  an  incredible  length. 
At  Rome-it  was  pradlifed  by  kings  and  emperors  them- 
fclves. Numa  Pompilius,  Julius  Casfar,  Augullus,  Vcf- 
pafian,  and  othei-<:,  we  are  told,  had  their  llated  fail- 
days  :  arid  Jidian  the  apollate  was  fo  exaft  in  this  ob- 
fervance  as  to  outdo  the  prielts  themfelves,  and  even  the 
moft   rigid  philofophers.     The  Pythagoreans  kept  a 
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continual  lent  ;  but  with  tliis  difference,  that  they  be- 
lieved the  life  of  Hih  t  .  be  ecjuiilly  unlawful  with  that 
of  flcfh.  Befides  their  cdnflant  temperance,  they  alfo 
frequently  failed  tigiiUy  for  a  v<  ly  Inntr  time.  In  this 
rcfpcdt,  however,  they  were  all  outdone  by  their  ma- 
iler Pvthagoras,  who  continued  his  fafts  for  no  lefs 
than  40  days  together.  I'.ven  Apnllonius  Tyaneus, 
one  of  his  mod  famous  difciplea,  could  never  come  up 
to  him  in  the  lenuth  oi  hisi  falls,  (hough  they  greatly 
exceeded  thofe  of  the  ordinary  Pythagore.ms.  The  gym- 
nofophills,  or  brachmans  of  the  eaft,  are  alfo  very  re- 
markable for  their  fevcre  fallini;s;  and  the  Chinefe, 
according  to  fnther  le  Cornte,  have  alfi>  their  ftatcd  falls, 
with  forma  of  prayer  for  preferving  thtm  from  barren- 
nel.s,  inundations,  earthquakes.  &.C.  The  Mahometans 
too,  who  polTcfs  fo  large  a  par,  of  Afia,  are  very  re- 
markable for  the  drift  obfervancc  of  their  falls;  and  the 
exaftnefs  of  their  dervifes  in  this  refpeit  is  extraordi- 
nary. 

Fading  was  often  ufed  by  the  heathens  for  fupeilli- 
tious  purpoles  ;  fometimes  to  procure  the  interpreta- 
tions of  dreams;  at  others,  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
their  pernicious  confequences.  A  piece  of  fuperfti- 
tion  prevails  to  this  day  among  the  Jews  ;  who,  though 
exprefsly  forbiddcnto  fadon Sabbath-days,  think  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  difpenfe  with  this  duty  when  they 
happen  to  have  frightful  and  unlucky  dreams  the  night 
pitceding,  tli.-.t  tiircatened  them  with  great  misfor- 
tunes. On  thcfe  occafious  they  obferve  a  formal  fad 
the  <»hole  day  ;  and  at  night  the  patient,  having  in- 
vited three  of  his  friends,  addreffes  himfelf  to  them  fe- 
ven  tlmis  in  a  very  folemn  manner,  faying,  "  May 
the  dream  I  have  had  prove  a  lucky  one  !"  And  his 
friends  anfwer  as  many  times,  "  Amen,  may  it  be 
lucky,  and  God  make  it  fo!"  After  which,  in  order 
to  encourage  him,  tiuy  conclude  the  ceremony  with 
thefe  words  of  Ecclefiadci:,  "  Go  eat  thy  bread  with 
joy  ;"  and  then  f^t  themfelves  down  to  table.  They 
have  alfo  added  feveral  fads  not  commanded  in  the  law 
of  Mofes,  paiticularly  three,  in  memory  of  fore  di- 
llrclTes  their  nation  has  fiifiertd  at  different  times. 
The  abftinence  of  the  ancient  Jews  commordy  lad- 
ed 27  or  28  hours  at  a  time  ;  beginning  before  fun- 
fet,  and  not  ending  till  fome  hours  after  funfet  next 
day.  On  thcle  days  they  were  obliged  to  wear 
white  robes  in  token  of  grief  and  repentance  ;  to  co- 
ver themfelves  with  fackcloth,  or  their  word  clothes  : 
to  lie  on  afhes;  to  fprinkle  them  on  thtir  head,  &c. 
Some  fpent  the  whole  night  and  day  following  in  the 
temple  or  fynagogue,  in  prayers  and  ether  devotions, 
barelooted,  with  a  fcourge  in  their  hands,  of  which 
they  fometimes  made  a  good  ufe  in  order  to  raifc  their 
zeal.  Laftly,  in  order  to  complete  their  abdinence, 
?.t  night  they  were  to  eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread 
dipped  in  water,  with  fome  fait  for  feafoniug  ;  except 
they  chofe  to  add  to  their  repall  fome  bitter  herbs  and 
pidfe. 

The  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Pagans,  had  alfo  their 
fads  for  purifying  tlic  body,  partitulaily  the  prieds 
and  fuch  as  were  any  way  employed  at  the  altars;  for 
when  nofturnal  diforders  happened  to  thefe,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  them  to  approach  all  the  next  day,  which 
they  were  bound  to  employ  in  purifying  thtmfelves. 
.  On  this  aci  ount,  at  gieat  fedivals,  where  their  minidry 
could  not  be  difpenfed  with,  it  was  ufual  for  ihem,  on 


the  eve  thereof,  not  only  to  fad,  but  alfo  to  abdain 
from  deep,  for  the  greater  certainty.  For  this  purpufe 
the  high-pried  had  undcr-officers  to  wake  him,  if  uvcr- 
taken  with  deep;  againd  which  other  prefervativcs 
were  alfo  made  ufe  of. 

FASl'ERMANS,  or  Fasting-mf.n,  q.  d.  homines 
habttites,  was  ufed  in  our  ancient  cudoms  for  men  iti 
repute  and  fubdance  ;  or  rather  for  pledges,  furetlcs, 
or  bondfmen,  who,  according  to  the  Saxon  polity, 
were  fad  bound  to  anfwer  for  one  another's  peaceable 
behaviour. 

FASTI,  In  Roman  antiquity,  the  kalendar  wherein 
were  cxpreded  the  fcveral  days  of  the  year,  with  their 
fealls.  games,  and  other  ceremonies. 

There  were  two  forts  of  fadi,  the  greater  and  lefs; 
the  fomer  being  didinguldied  by  the  appellation//^/ 
magi/lrales,  and  the  latter  by  that  offoj}:  kaleudares. 

1 .  The  Fiiftl  Kalenddres,  which  were  what  was  proper- 
ly and  primarily  called /(j/?;,  aic  defined  by  Fedus  Pom- 
ptiiis  to  be  books  containing  a  defcription  of  the 
whole  year  :  i.  e.  Ephcmerides,  or  diaries,  didinguilli- 
ing  the  fevcnal  kinds  of  days,  fejli.  prufefli ;  fqfli, 
nefnjli.  Sec.  Tlie  author  hereof  was  Numa,  who  com- 
mitted the  care  and  diredlion  of  the  fadi  to  the  pon- 
tiftx  maximiis,  whom  the  people  ufed  to  go  and  confult 
on  every  occafion.  This  cudom  held  till  the  year  of 
Rome  450,  when  C.  Flavins,  fecretary  to  the  poiiti- 
fices,  expofed  in  the  f  irum  a  lid  of  all  the  days  where- 
on it  was  lawful  to  work  ;  which  was  fo  acceptable  to 
the  people,  that  they  .made  him  curule  redile. 

Thele  leder   fadi,   or   fadi   calendares,  were  of  two  • 
kinds,  urbjni  and  rujlict. 

The  fiijl'i  vrbani,  or  fadi  of  the  city,  were  thofc 
which  obtained  or  were  obfcrved  in  the  city.  Some 
will  have  them  thus  called  becaufe  they  were  expofed 
publicly  in  divers  parts  of  the  city  ;  though,  by  the 
various  infciiptions  or  gravings  thereof  on  antique 
done?,  one  would  imagine  that  private  perfons  had 
them  hkewife  in  their  houfes.  Ovid  undertook  to 
illudrate  thefe  fadi  urbani,  and  comment  uii  them, 
in  his  Libri  Fadorum,  wiiereof  we  have  the  fix  fird 
bouks  dill  remaining;  the  fix  lad,  if  ever  they  were  writ- 
ten, being  lod. 

In  the  J'ajli  rujlki,  or  country  fadi,  were  cxpreded 
the  feveral  days,  feads,  &c.  to  be  obferved  by  the 
country  people  :  for  as  thefe  were  taken  up  in  tilling 
the  ground,  fewer  feads,  facritices,  ceremonies,  and 
holidavs,  were  enjoined  them  than  the  iniiabitants  of 
cities  ;  and  they  had  alfo  fome  peculiar  ones  not  ob- 
ferved at  Rome.  Thefe  rudic  fadi  contained  little 
more  than  the  ceremonies  of  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides;  the  fairs,  figns  of  the  zodiac,  incrcafe  and  dc- 
creafe  of  the  days,  the  tutelary  gods  of  each  month, 
and  certain  directions  for  rural  works  to  be  performed 
each  month. 

2.  In  the  greater  fadi,  or  Fajli  Mapjlrales,  were 
exprcded  the  feveral  feads,  with  every  thing  rela- 
ting to  the  gods,  religion,  and  the  magidrates  ;  the 
emperors,  their  bitth-days,  offices,  days  confecrated  to 
them,  and  feads  and  ceremonies  edabliilied  in  their 
honour,  or  for  their  profperity.  Sec.  With  a  number 
of  fuch  circ\imdancts  did  flattery  at  length  fwell  the 
fadi;  when  they  became  denominated  Mogni  to  didin- 
guifli  them  from  the  bare  kalendar,  or  fadi  kalendares. 

Fasti  was  alio  a  .chionicle  or  rcgider  of  time,  where- 
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in  the  fcvcral  years  were  denoted  by  tfiercfpeftive  con-  tliat  they  could  not  be  fenfible  any  had  befn  fw?Jlov7- 
fuls,  with  the  principal  events  that  happened  during  ed.  About  this  time  they  got  feme  water  from  a  no-  * 
their  confulates  ;  thele  were  cr.Ucd  alfo  JajTi  confulans,  ted  medicinal  fpring  in  Btae-Mar,  fome  of  which  they 
or  confular  J.ijli.  attempted  to  make  her  fwallow,  but  without  effedl. 
Fasti,  or  DitsFuJli,  alfo  denoted  court-days.  The  They  continued  their  trials,  however  for  three  morn- 
word  yfly?i\/i?/.'or«m,  is  formed  of  the  verb  yar;,  "  to  iric;s ;  rubbing  her  throat  with  tli€  water,  which  run 
fpeak,"  becaufe  during  thofe  days  the  courts  were  out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouch.  On  the  third  morn- 
opened,  caufes  might  be  heard,  and  the  praetor  was  ing  during  the  operation,  flic  cried  out,  "  Give  mc 
allowed  fdri,  to  pronounce  the  three  words,  do,  d'tco,  more  water  ;"  and  fwallowcd  with  eafc  all  that  re- 
aJdico :  The  oriier  days  whcrt^iii  this  was  prohibited  ni.iin«d  in  the  bottle.  She  fpoke  no  more  Intelligibly 
were  called  ncfajli  :  thus  Ovid,  for  a  year;  though  Ihe  continued  to  mutter  fume  words, 
Illf  r.fijlin  erit,  ptr  qiitm  tria  r.rria/ili.ifur :  whicli  her  parents  only  undtrllood,  for  14  days.  She 
J-,yl:,i  crii,fer  qu!m  Ui;c  licebit  agi.  continued  to  rejeft  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till 
Thcfe  dies  fojl'i  were  noted  in  the  kalender  by  the  letter  July  1765.  At  this  time  her  fifter  thought,  by  fome 
JF:  butobierve,  that  there  were  fome  days  ex  parte faJH,  figns  (lie  made,  that  flie  wanted  her  jaws  opened;  and 
partly _/'i/?.',  partly  r.efajtt;  i.  e.  jullice  might  be  diltri-  this  being  done,  not  without  violence,  fhe  called  in- 
buted  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  and  not  at   otlierg.  telh'gibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank  with  eafe  about  ap. 


Faftin 


Thcfe  days  were  called  intsrafi,  and  were  marked  in 
•the  kalendar  thus;  F.  P-  fajhs  pr'imo,  where  jullice 
might  be  demanded  during  the  firit  part  of  that  day. 

FASTING,  the  abllaining  from  food.      See  Fast. 

Many  wonderful  (lories  have  been  told  of  extraor  i- 


Englifli  pint  of  water.  Her  father  then  aiked  her  why 
fae  would  not  make  fome  figns  when  fl»e  wanted  & 
drink?  to  which  fhe  anfwered,  why  fliould  (he  when 
(lie  had  no  defue.  It  was  now  fuppofed  that  (he  had 
regained  the  faculty  of  fpeech  ;  and  her  jaws  were  kept 


nary   falling;    great   numbers   of  which   undoubtedly     open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a  wedge.     But 
mull  be  falfe.    Others,  however,  we  have  on  very  good     in  four  or  five  days  (lie  became   totally  filent,   and  the 

wedge  was  removed  becaufe  it  made  her  lips  fore.  She 
ftill,  however,  continued  fenfiblt  ;  and  when  her  eye- 
lids were  opened,  knew  every  body,  as  could  be  guelfed 


from  the  figns  file  made. 


Cy  continuing  their  attempts  to  force  open  her  jaws. 


authority,  of  which  fome  are  mentioned  under  the  ar- 
ticle Abstinence.     Another  we  have  in  the 

Fastikg  IVoman.  A  full  account  of  this  very  un- 
common cafe  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Tianf.  Vol.  LXVII. 
Part  I.   the  fubllance  of  which  follows :  The  woman, 

whofe  name  was  yanet  M^Leod,  an   inhabitant  in  the  two  of  the  under  foreteeth  were  driven  out  ;   and  of 

•parifli  of  Kincardine  in   Rcfsfiiire,   continued  healthy  this  opening   her  parents  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 

till  (he  was  15  years  of  age,  when  fhe  had  a  pretty  fevere  felves  by  putting  fome  thin  nourifliing  drink  into  her 

epileptic  fit  ;  after  this  llie  had  an  interval  of  health  for  mouth  ;  but  without  efFedl,  as  it  always  returned  by  the 

four  years,  and  then  another  epileptic  fit  which  conti-  corners.      Sometimes  they  thought  of  thruding  a  little 

nued  a  whole   day  and  a  night.      A  few   days  after-  dough  of  oatmeal  through  this  gap  of  the  teeth,  which 

iva  ds   (he  was    feized  with    a  fever,   which   continued  (lie  would  retain   a  few  feconds,  and  then  return  with 

with  violence   fevcial  weeks,  and  from  which  (he  did  fomcthing  like  a  Urainirig  to  vomit,  without  one  par- 

not    perfectly    recover    for    fome   months.       At   this  ticle  going   down.      Nor  were   the   family   fenfihie  of 

time  (lie  loft    the  ufc  of  her  eye-lids;  fo  that  fhe  was  any  thing  like  fwallowing  for  fouryears,  excepting  the 

under  a  necelTity  of  keeping  them  open   with   the  fin-  fmall  draught  of  Brae-Mar  water  and  the  Englilh  pint 

-gers  of  one  hand,  whenever  (lie  wanted  to  look  about  of  common  water.   For  the  lall  three  years  fhe  had  not 

■her.      In  other  refpefls  (he  continued  in  pretty  good  any  evacuation  by  llool  or  urine,   except  that   once  or 

health  ;   only  (lie  never  had  any  appearance  of  nienfes,  twice  a-vveck  (he  paiTed  a  few  'Irops  of  urine,  about  at 

feut  periodically  fpit  up  blood  in  pretty  large  quanti-  much,  to  ufe  the  exptefnon  of  her  parents,  as  would 

ties,  and  at  the   fame   time  it  flowed  from   the   nol'e.  wet  the  furface  of  a  halfpenny.      In  this  fituation  (he 

This  difcharge  continued   fcvcral  years  ;  but   at  laft  was  vifited  by  Dr  Mackenzie,  who  communicated  the 

it  ceafed  :   and  foon  after  (lie  had  a  third  epileptic  fit,  account  of  her  cafe  to  the  Royal  Society.      He  found 

and  after  that  a  fever  from  which  fne   recovered  very  her  not  at  all  emaciated  ;  her  knees  were  bent  and  the 

-flowly.     Six  weeks  after  the  crifis,  (he  dole  out  of  the  hamftrings  tight,  fo  that  her  heels  almoU  touched  her 

houfe   unknown  to  her  parents,   who  were  bufied  in  buttocks.     Siie  (lept  much,  and  was  very  quiet  :  but 

their  harveft  work,  and  bound  the   (lieavcs  of  a  ridge  when  awake,   kept  a  conllnnt  whimpering  like  a  new- 

before  (he   was  obferved.      In  the  evening  (lie  took  to  boi  n   weakly  infant.      Slie  never   could  remain  a  mo- 

her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  \  moll  proba-  nient  on  hei  buck,  but  always  fell  to  one  fide  or  ano- 

bly  her  Jlomach,  according  to  the  plirafeology  of  tiiat  ther  ;  aiid  her  chin  was  clapped  elofe  to  her  bieall,  nor 

countr)  )  and  her  head.     Fiom  that  time  (he  never  rofe  could  it  by  any  foice  be  moved  baekwaids. 

for  live  years,  but  was  occafionally  lifted  out  of  bed.  The  doflor  paid  his  firll  vifit  in  the  month  of  Oc- 

She  fcldom  fpoke  a  wonl,  and  took  fo  little  food  that  tober;  and  five  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  Ocluber  1772, 

it  feemed  fcarce  fufficient  to  fupport  a  fucking  infant,  was  induced  to  pay  her  a  feconii  vifit,  by  hearing  that 

Even  this  fmall  quantity  was  taken  by  compuifion;  and  (lie  was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat  and  drink, 

at   laft,   ^bout  Whitfunday   1763,  flie   totally  refufed  The  account  given  him  was  molt  extraordinary.      Her 

every  kind  of  food  or  drink.      Her  jaw  now  became  fo  parents  one  day  returning  from   their  country  labours 

fail  locked,  that  it  was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  her  (having  left  their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  ufual), 

father  was  able   to  open  her  teeth  a  little,  in  order  to  were  greatly  fuiprifedto  find  her  fitting  upon  her  hams, 

admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  gruel  or  whey  j  but  of  this  on  the  fide  of  the  houfe  oppofitetoher  bed-place,  fpin- 

fo  much  generally  run  out  at  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  ning  with  her  mother's  dilblf.     All  the  food  (lie  took 

at 
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:•    at  tliat  time  was  only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley 
■     cake  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  as  if  to  feed  a  chicken. 
She  put  little  crumbs  of  this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth  ; 
roUt-d  them   about  for  fome   time  in   her  mouth  ;  and 
then  fucked  out  of  the  palm  of  her  hand  a  little  water, 
whey,  or  milk;  and  this  only  once  or  twice  a-day,  and 
even   that   by    compullion.      She  never   attempted   to 
fpeak  ;  her  jaws  were   faft  locked,  and  her  eyes  (h'lt. 
On  opening   her  eyelids,  the  balls  were  found  to  be 
lurntfi  up  under  the  edge  of  the  os  frontis;  her  coun- 
tenance was  ghartly,  her  complexion  pale,  and  her  whole 
perfon  emaciated.     She  feemed  fciifible,  and  tradlable 
in  every  thing  except  in  taking  food.     This  (he  did 
with   the    utmoft   reluctance,    and    even    cried    before 
ftie  yielded.     The  great  change  of  her  looks  Dr  Mac- 
kenzie   attributed   to    her    fpinning   flax    on    the  di- 
ftafT,   which   exhaufttd   too   much  of  the  faliva ;  and 
therefore  he   recommended  to  her  parents  to  conline 
her  totally  to  the  fpinning  of  wool.     In    '775,   fhe 
was  vifited  again,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved  in 
her  looks  as  well   as  ftrtngth  ;   her  food  was  alfo  con- 
fiderably  increafed  in  quantity  ;   though  even  then  file 
did  not  take  more  than  would  be  fufficient  to  fullain 
an  infant  of  two  years  of  age. 

The  folio  I  ing  remarkable  inftances  of  animals  being 
able  to  live  long  without  food,  are  related  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in  his  account  of  the  late  earthquakes 
in  Italy,  (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  73.^  "  At  Soriano  (fays 
he),  two  fattened  hogs  that  had  remained  buried  un- 
der a  heap  of  ruins,  were  taken  out  alive  the  42d  day  ; 
they  were  lean  and  weak,  but  foon  recovered."  A- 
gain,  "  At  Mcflina  two  mules  belonging  to  the  Duke 
de  Bclvifo  remained  under  a  heap  of  ruiiis,one  of  them 
22  days,  and  the  other  23  days:  they  would  not  eat 
for  fome  days,  but  drank  water  plentifully,  and  are 
now  recovered.  There  are  numberlefs  inllances  of 
dogs  remaining  many  days  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and 
a  hen  belonging  to  the  Britifh  vice-conful  at  Melfina, 
that  had  been  clofely  Ihut  up  under  the  ruins  of  his 
houfe,  was  taken  out  the  22d  day,  and  is  now  recover- 
ed ;  it  did  not  eat  for  fome  days,  but  drank  freely  ; 
it  was  emaciated,  and  fliowcd  little  figns  of  hfe  at  firit. 
From  tlieie  inftances,  and  thofe  related  before  of  the 
hogs  at  Soriano,  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind 
that  have  been  related  to  me,  but  uhich  being  kfs  re- 
markable I  omit,  one  may  conclude,  that  long  falling 
is  always  attended  with  great  thirll  and  total  lofs  of 
appetite." 

An  inftance  of  a  limilar  kind,  not  lefs  remarkable 
than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  we  find  in  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine  for  Jan.  1785,  communicated  by  a 
coirefpondent,  as  follows  :  "  During  the  heavy  fnow 
which  fell  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  January  1776,  a 
parcel  of  fliecp  belonging  to  Mr  John  Wolley,  of  Mat^ 
lock,  in  Derbyfliire,  which  were  pallured  on  that  part 
of  the  Eaft  Moor  that  lies  within  the  manor  of  Mat- 
lock, were  covered  with  the  drifted  fnow  :  in  the 
courfe  of  a  day  or  two  all  the  fheep  that  were  covered 
with  the  fnow  were  found  again,  except  two,  wh  ch 
were  confequcntly  given  up  as  loft  ;  but  on  the  f4th 
of  February  following  (fome  time  after  the  break  of 
the  fnow  in  the  valleys,  and  38  days  after  the  fall),  as 
a  fervant  was  walking  over  a  large  parcel  of  diifted 
fnow  which  remained  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  a  dog 
he  had  with  him  difcovered  ose  of  the  two  fheep  that 
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had  been  loft,  by  winding  (or  fcettting)  it  through  a 
fmall  aperture  which  the  breatli  of  the  ihecp  had  made 
in  the  fnow  ;  the  fervant  thereupon  dug  away  the 
fnow,  and  releaftd  the  captive  from  its  prifon  ;  it  im- 
mediately ran  to  a  neighbouring  fpring,  at  whicli  it 
drank  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  afterwards  rejoined 
its  old  companions  as  though  no  fuch  accident  had  be- 
fallen it.  On  infpeftingthe  place  where  it  was  found, 
it  pppeared  to  have  ftood  between  two  large  lloiies 
which  lay  parallel  with  each  other  at  about  two  feet 
and  an  half  dillance,  and  probably  were  the  means  of 
protefting  it  from  the  great  weight  of  the  fnow,  which 
in  that  place  lay  feveral  yards  thick  ;  from  the  num- 
ber of  lloncs  around  it,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  fheep 
had  been  able  to  pick  up  any  food  during  its  confine- 
ment. Soon  afterwards  Its  owner  removed  it  to  fome 
low  lands ;  but  as  it  had  nearly  loft  :Ls  appetite,  it  was 
fed  with  brcid  and  milk  for  fome  time  :  in  about  a  fort- 
night after  its  enlargement  it  loft  its  fight  and  wool; 
but  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  they  both  returned  a. 
gain,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  fiiinmcr  it  was 
quite  recovered.  The  remaining  fticep  was  found 
dead  about  a  week  after  the  dlfcovery  of  the  other." 

In  the  fame  publication  f  is  recorded  the  death  off  Soppl.  fo? 
one  Caleb  E:liot,  a  vifionary  enthufiaft,   who  meant  to  V"^?'   O- 
have  failed  40  days,  and  adually  furvived  16  without      "^'^" 
food,   having   obftinately   refuftd  fuftenance  of  every 
kind. 

FASTOLF  (Sir  John),  a  valiant  and  renowned 
Englilh  officer,  a  knight  banneret  and  of  the  garter, 
who  ferved  in  France  under  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. 
was  dcfcended  from  an  ancient  family  In  Norfolk,  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1377.  He  was  as  much  di- 
flinguilhed  for  his  virtue  at  home  as  for  his  valour 
abroad  ;  and  became  no  lefs  amiable  in  his  private, 
than  he  had  been  admirable  in  hii  public  character. 
He  died  in  1459,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  as  we 
learn  from  his  noted  cotemporary  William  Caxton  the 
firft  Englilh  printer.  By  an  unaccountable  miftakc  it 
has  been  aflerted,  that  Shakefpear's  Falftaff  was  drawn 
to  ridicule  this  great  man  ;  and  this  has  made  judici- 
ous biographers  more  ftudious  to  preferve  his  reputa- 
tion. 

FAT,  an  oily  concrete  fubftance  depofited  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  animal  bodies.      6ee  /^naiomy,  n     83. 

Stront;  exercife,  preternatural  heat,  an  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  juices,  and  other  like  caufes,  by  v^hlch  the 
oily  parts  of  the  blood  are  attenuated,  refolved,  or  eva- 
cuated, prevent  the  generation  of  f.it  ;  labours  of  the 
mind  alfo  have  this  effect,  as  well  as  labour  or  iniempe- 
ratiire  of  the  body.  Hence  reft  and  plentiful  food  are 
lutfieient  to  fatten  brutes  ;  but  with  men  it  Is  often 
otherwlfe.  It  is  furprifing  how  (oon  fome  birds  grow 
fat  ;  orlalons  in  24  houi>,  an.:  larks  Kill  fooner. 

Fats  may  be  divided,  from  their  conliftence,  into 
three  kinds  :  ( i.)  The  foft  and  thin  which  irrow  per- 
fedUy  liquid  in  a  very  fmall  heat  ;  (2  )  The  thick  and 
confident,  which  liquily  lefs  readily  ;  and,  (3.)  The 
hard  and  firm,  which  require  a  I'.ill  ftronger  heat  to 
melt  them.  The  firft  is  called  PingueJe;  the  fecond, 
Auxunpa;  and  the  third,  ylJifs,  as  taken  from  the 
animal  ;  and  Sebum,  or  Sevum.  when  freed  from  the 
(kins,  &c.  This  ufe  of  the  names,  h  wever,  is  not  con- 
flant,  fome  employing  them  differin'.ly. 

A  great  number  of  fats  have  been  kept  in  the  fhopsy 
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Fat.  for  making  ointments,  plafters,  and  other  medicinal 
— »^~~"  compofitions ;  as  hog'slard,  the  fat  of  the  boar,  the 
fox,  tlie  hair,  dog,  wild  cat,  Alpine  moufe,  beaver;  that 
of  hens,  ducks,  gcclc,  llorks;  of  the  whale,  pike,  fer- 
pents,  viper,  &c.  as  alto  human  fat. —  In  regard  to  all 
thefe  kind  of  fiibltanccs,  however,  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  of  purifying  or  trying,  and  of  keeping 
them. 

To  obtain  fat  pure,  it  mufl  be  cut  into  pieces,  and 
cleaned  from  the  interpofed  membranes  and  ved'els.  It 
mull  then  be  cleanfed  from  its  gelatinous  matter  by 
■walhing  with  water,  till  the  water  comes  from  it  co- 
lourlefs  and  infipid  ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be  melted  w;th 
a  moderate  heat  in  a  proper  vtfltl  with  a  litile  water  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  thus  melted  till  the  water  be  entire- 
ly evaporated,  which  is  known  by  the  difcontuiuauce 
of  the  boiling,  which  is  caufed  by  the  water  only,  and 
which  latls  till  not  a  drop  of  it  remains :  it  is  after- 
wards to  be  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  fixes;  then 
it  is  exceedingly  white,  fufliclently  pure  for  the  pur- 
poies  of  pharmacy  or  chemical  examination. 

Fat  thus  purified  has  very  little  taitc,  and  a  weak, 
but  pecuUar,  tmell. 

For  the  analyfis,  chemical  properties,  &c.  of  fat,  fee 
Chemistry,  n    lOf  5.  and  1428. 

One  of  the  chief  ufes  of  fat  probably  is,  to  receive 
into  its  compofition,  to  blunt  and  correcl,  a  great  part 
of  the  acids  of  the  aliments,  and  which  are  more  than 
are  requifite  to  the  comnofition  of  the  nutritive  juice, 
or  which  nature  could  not  otherwife  expel.  This  is 
certain,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  aliments  is 
taken  by  healthy  animals  above  what  is  neceffary  for 
their  nourilhment  and  reproduction,  the  fatter  they  be- 
come. Hence  animals  which  are  caftrated,  which  are 
not  much  exercifed,  or  which  are  come  to  an  age  when 
the  Icifs  and  produftion  of  the  feminal  fluid  is  lefs,  and 
which  at  the  fame  time  confume  much  fucculent  ali- 
ment, generally  become  fattei-,  and  fometimes  exceed- 
ingly fo. 

Although  fat  be  very  different  from  truly  animalifed 
fubftances,  and  appears  not  eafily  convertible  into  nu- 
tritive juices,  it  being  generally  difficult  of  digeflion, 
and  apt  to  become  rancid,  as  butter  does  in  the  Ho- 
machs  of  many  perfons  ;  yet  in  certain  cafes  it  ferves 
to  this  nourilhment  and  reparation  of  the  body.  Ani- 
mals certainly  become  lean,  and  live  upon  their  fat, 
when  they  have  too  little  food,  and  when  they  have 
difeafes  which  prevent  digcttion  and  the  produftion  of 
the  nutritive  juice;  and  in  thefe  cafes  the  fatter  animals 
hold  out  longer  than  the  leaner.  1  he  fat  appears  to 
be  then  abforbed  by  the  veffels  defigned  for  this  ufe,  and 
to  be  transformed  into  nutritive  juice. 

Vat,  in  the  fca-language,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
broad.  Thus  a  Ihip  is  fuid  to  have  a  fat  quarter,  if  the 
truffing-in  or  tuck  of  her  quarter  be  deep. 

F.\T  hkewife  denotes  an  uncertain  meafure  of  capa- 
city. Thus  a  fat  of  ifinglafs  contains  from  3^  hundred 
weight  to  4.  hundred  weight ;  a  fat  of  unbound  books, 
half  a  miiund  or  four  bales;  of  wire,  from  20  to  zy 
hundred  weight;  and  of  yarn,  from  220  to  221 
bundles. 

Fat,  or  Vat,  is  ufed  alfofor  feveralutenfils:  as,  i.  A 

great  wooden  vcflcl,  employed  for  the  meafuring  of  mah, 

and  containing  a  quarter  or  eiglit  bufhels.      2.   A  large 

brewing  veflcl,   i;fcd  by  brewers  to  run  their  woit  in. 
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3.  A  leaden  pan  or  veflel  for  the  making  of  fait  at 
Droits  ich. 

FATA  MORGANA,  a  very  remarkable  aerial  phe- 
nomenon, which  IS  lometimes  ubferved  from  the  haiboiir 
of  Mcl'.ina  and  adjacent  places,  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  atmufphere.  The  name,  wliich  (ignifies  the  Fairy 
Alorgana,  is  derived  from  an  opinion  of  the  fuperlli- 
tious  Sicilians,  that  the  whole  Ipeftacle  is  produced  by 
fairies,  or  fuch  hke  vifionary  invifible  beings.  The  po- 
pulace are  delighted  whenever  it  appears ;  and  run 
about  the  ftreets  fliouting  for  joy,  calling  every  body 
out  to  paitakc  of  the  glorious  light. 

This  fingular  meteor  has  been  defcribed  by  various 
authors ;  but  the  firll  who  mentioned  it  with  any  degree 
of  precilion  was  Father  Angchicci,  whofe  account  is 
thus  quoted  by  Mr  ISwinburne  in  his  Tour  through  Sicily: 
"  On  the  15th  of  Augult  1643,  as  1  Hood  at  my  win- 
dow, I  was  furprifed  with  a  moft  wonderful  deleftable 
vilion.  The  fea  that  waflies  the  Sicilian  fhore  fwelled 
up,  and  became,  for  ten  miles  in  length,  like  a  chain 
ot  dark  mountains;  while  the  waters  near  our  Calabrian 
coaft  grew  quite  fmooth,  and  in  an  inltant  appeared  as 
one  clear  polifhed  mirror,  reclining  againlt  the  aforelaid 
ridge.  On  this  glafs  was  depi died,  in  chiaro  fcuro,  a 
llring  of  leveral  thoufands  of  pilallres,  all  equal  in  al- 
titude, dillance,  and  degree  of  light  and  (hade.  In  a 
moment  they  loft  half  their  height,  and  bent  into  ar- 
cades, like  Roman  aquedutts.  A  long  cornice  was 
next  formed  on  the  top,  and  above  it  rofe  caftles  innu- 
merable, all  perfeftly  alike.  Thefe  foon  fplit  into 
toners,  which  were  fhortly  after  lolt  in  colonnades, 
then  windows,  and  at  laft  ended  in  pines,  cypreffes,  and 
other  trees,  even  and  fimilar.  This  is  the  Fata  Mor- 
gana, which  for  26  years  I  had  thought  a  mere 
fable." 

To  produce  this  pleafing  deception,  many  circum- 
llances  mult  concur,  which  are  not  known  to  exift  in 
any  other  fituation.  The  Ipeftator  mull  Hand  with  his 
back  to  the  eall,  in  fome  elevated  place  behind  the  city, 
that  he  may  command  a  view  of  the  whole  bay  ;  be- 
yond which  the  mmmtains  of  MefDna  rile  like  a  wall, 
and  darken  the  back  ground  of  the  picture.  The 
winds  mull  be  hulhed,  the  furfnce  quite  Imoothed,  the 
tide  at  its  height,  and  the  waters  pielTed  up  by  currents 
to  a  great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  .All 
thefe  events  coinciding,  as  ioon  as  the  fun  furmounts 
the  eallern  hills  behind  Reggio.  and  riles  high  enough  10 
form  an  angle  of  45  degrees  on  the  water  before  the  city, 
every  objeft  exiiling  or  moving  at  Reggio  will  be  repeat- 
ed 1000  told  upon  this  marine  look ing- glafs ;  which, 
by  its  tremulous  motion,  is  as  it  were  cut  into  facets. 
Each  image  will  pafs  rapidly  oil  in  fuccefiion  as  the 
day  advances,  and  the  ibcam  carries  down  the  wave  on 
■which  it  appeared.  Thus  ihe  parts  of  this  moving 
pifture  will  vanilh  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Some- 
times the  air  is  at  that  moment  fo  impregnated  with 
vapours,  and  undillurbed  by  winds,  as  to  reHett  >  bjefts 
in  a  kind  of  aerial  fcreen,  riling  about  30  teet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea.  In  cloudy  heavy  weather,  they  aie 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  bordered  with  fine 
prifmatical  colours. 

To  the  above  account  we  (liall  add  the  following, 
given  by  M.  Houel,  whofe  judgment  and  veiacity  ren- 
der his  authority  highly  refpeftable.  "  In  fine  lummer 
days,  when   the  weather  is  calm,  there  riles  above  the 
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'ate  great  current  a  vapour,  which  acquires  a  certain  denfi- 
11  .  ty,  fo  as  to  form  in  the  atmofpherc  horizontal  prifms, 
whofe  fides  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when 
they  come  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfection,  they 
reflect  and  reprefent  fucceffively,  for  fome  time  (like  a 
moveable  mirror),  the  objects  on  the  coatl  or  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.  They  exhibit  by  turns  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  MefGna,  trees,  animals,  men,  and  mountains. 
They  are  certainly  beautiful  aerial  moving  piftures. 
There  are  fometimes  two  or  three  prifms,  equally  per- 
feft  ;  and  they  continue  in  this  (late  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes. After  this,  fome  fhining  inequalities  are  obfer- 
ved  upon  the  furface  of  the  prifm,  which  render  con- 
fufed  to  the  eye  the  objefts  which  had  been  before  fo 
accurately  delineated,  and  the  pifture  vanifhes.  The 
vapour  forms  other  combinations,  and  is  difperfed  in 
air.  Different  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  Angu- 
lar appearance  ;  which  for  my  part  I  attribute  to  a  bi- 
tumen that  ilTues  from  certain  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea,  and  which  is  often  feen  to  cover  a  part  of  its 
furface  in  the  canal  of  Meffina.  The  fubtle  parts  of 
this  bitumen  being  attenuated,  combined,  and  exhaled 
with  the  aqueous  globules  that  are  raifed  by  the  air, 
and  formed  into  bodies  of  vapour,  give  to  this  conden- 
fed  vapour  more  confidence  ;  and  contribute,  by  their 
fmooth  and  polifhed  particles,  to  the  formation  of  a 
kind  of  aerial  cryftal,  which  receives  the  light,  reflefts 
it  to  the  eye,  and  tranfmits  to  it  all  the  luminous  points 
which  colour  the  objefts  exhibited  in  this  phenomenon, 
and  render  them  vifible." 

FATE,  {fatum),  denotes  an  inevitable  neceflity  de- 
pending upon  a  fuperior  caufe.  The  word  is  formed 
a  fando,  ••  from  fpeaking  :"  and  primarily  implies  the 
fame  with  effatujn,  viz.  a  word  or  decree  pronounced 
by  God  ;  or  a  fixed  fentence  whereby  the  Deity  has 
prel'cribed  the  order  of  things,  and  allotted  to  every 
perfon  what   fhall  befal  him. 

The  Greeks  called  it  iiua^ utv..,  as  it  were  a  chain  or 
neceffary  feries  of  things  indiflolubly  linked  together. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  to  exprefs  a  certain  unavoidable  defig- 
natioa  of  things,  by  which  all  agents,  both  neccffary 
and  voluntary,  arc  fwaytd  and  directed  to  their  ends, 
tjee  NECtssiTY. 

In  this  lallfenfe,  fate  is  dift!ngui(hed  into,  i.  Aflro- 
logical  fate,  arifing  from  the  influence  and  pofition  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  which  (it  is  fuppofcd)  gave  laws  both 
to  the  elements  and  mixed  bodies,  and  to  the  wills  of 
men.  2.  Stoical  fate,  defined  by  Cicero  an  ordfr  or 
ferics  of  caufes,  wherein,  caufe  being  linked  to  caufe, 
each  produces  another,  and  thus  all  things  flow  from 
one  prime  caufe.  To  this  fate  the  Stoics  fabjcct  even 
the  gods. 

Fati  is  divided  by  later  authors  into  phyfical  and 
divine.  1.  Phyfical  fate  is  an  order  and  ftrics  of  na- 
tural caufes  appropriated  to  their  eflcfts.  By  this  fate 
it  is  that  lire  warms,  bodies  communicate  motion  to 
each  other,  &c.  and  the  effects  of  it  are  all  the  events 
and  phenomeni  of  nature.  2.  Divine  fate  is  what  is 
more  ufually  called  Prov'idfnce.     See  Providence. 

FATES,  in  mythology.     See  Parc^. 

FATHEMITES,  Fatemites,  or  FATHiMrxES, 
the  defcendants  of  Mahomet  by  Fathema,  or  Farima, 
his  daughter.  They  never  enjoyed  the  khalifat  of  Mecca 
or  Bagdad,  but  reigned  in  Barbary  and  Egypt.  S«e 
the  hillory  of  thefe  countries. 
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FATHER,  a  term  of  relation  denoting  a  perfon     Fathtr 
who  hath  begot  a  child.     See  Pari- nt  and  Chi lp.  " 

By  the  laivs  of  Romulus,  a  father  had  an  unlimited  '  . 

power  over  his  children.  Amongft  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, as  we  learn  from  Ariftotle's  politics,  the  father  of 
three  children  was  excufed  from  the  duty  of  mounting 
guard  for  the  fecurity  of  the  city  ;  and  a  father  of 
four  children,  was  exempted  from  every  public  bur- 
den. The  Poppxan  law,  amongft  the  Romans,  granted 
many  valuable  privileges  to  the  fathers  of  three  chihlren  ; 
amongll  which  one  was,  that  he  fhould  be  excufed 
from  civil  offices,  and  that  the  mother  fhould  have 
liberty,  in  her  father's  life-time,  to  make  a  will,  and 
manage  her  eftatc  without  the  authority  of  tutors. 

Natural  Father,  is  he  who  has  illegitimate  children. 
See  Bastard  ;  and  Law,  N°clxi.  33.  clxxxii.  3,  4. 

Adoptive  Father,  is  he  who  takes  the  children  of 
fome  other,  and  acknowledges  them  as  his  own.  Sec 
Adoption. 

Putative  Father,  is  he  who  is  only  the  reputed  orfup- 
pofed  father.  Jofeph  was  putative  father  of  our  Saviour. 

FATHFR-iH-law,  is  a  perfon  married  to  a  woman  who 
has  children  by  a  former  hufband,  &c.  to  which  chil- 
dren he  is  faid  to  be  a  father-in-law. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  theology  for  the  (irfl  Perfon 
in  the  Trinity. 

Father  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  on  divers 
moral  and  fpiritual  occafions.  Thus,  it  is  applied  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  as  we  fay  Adam  was  the  father  of  all 
mankind,  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful,  &c. 

Father,  in  church-hlllory,  is  applied  to  ancient 
authors  who  have  preferved  in  their  writings  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  church.  Thus  St  Chryfollom,  St  Ba- 
fil,  &c.  are  called  Greek  fathers,  and  St  Augulline 
and  St  Ambrofe  Latin  fathers.  No  author  who 
wrote  later  than  the  12th  centur)'  is  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Father. 

Father,  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  to  the  fuperiors  of  con- 
vents, to  congregations  of  ecclefiallics,  and  to  perfons 
venerable  for  their  age  or  quality.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
right  reverend  father  in  God,  the  father-general  of 
the  Benediftines,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
father  of,his  country.  &c. 

FATHERLASHER,  In  ichthyology.  See  Cot- 
Tt;s. 

FATHOM,  a  long  meafure  containing  fix  feet, 
ufed  chiefly  at  fea  for  meafuring  the  length  of  cables 
and  cordage. 

FATNESS.  See  Corpulency— It  is  obferved, 
that  for  one  fat  perfon  in  France  or  Spain,  there  are 
an  hundred  in  England  and  Holland.  This  is  fup- 
polcd  to  be  from  the  ufe  of  new  malt  liquors,  more 
than  from  the  difference  of  climates  or  degrees  of  per- 
fpiration.  Indolence  may  caufe  fatneis  in  fome  few 
conllitutions ;  but,  in  general,  thofe  who  are  difpofed 
to  this  habit  v/ill  be  fat  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to 
the  contrary,  but  that  of  dellroying  health. 

FATUARll,  in  antiquity,  were  peifons  who, 
appearing  infpiied,  foretold  things  to  come.  The  word 
is  formed  of  Falua,  wife  of  the  god  Faunus,  who  was 
fuppofed  to  infpire  wonnen  with  the  knowledge  of  fu- 
turity, as  Faunus  himfclf  did  the  men. — Fatua  had  her 
name  from /;.'•/,  q.  0    vaticinari,  "  to  prophefy." 

FAVlSSiE,  inaniiquitv,  were,  according  to  Fef- 
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tus  nnd  Gcllius,  cifterna  to  keep  water  in :  but  the 
favifTae  in  the  Cr.pitol  at  Rome  were  dry  clUtrns  or 
fubterraneous  cellars,  where  they  laid  up  the  old  (la- 
tues,  broken  veflels,  and  other  things  ufed  in  the 
temple.  Thefe  were  much  the  fame  with  what,  in 
fome  of  the  modern  clurches,  are  called  the  archives 
<ind  treafury. 

FAUNA,  a  deity  among  the  Romans.  She  was 
daiiguter  of  Piciis,  and  was  originally  called  Mariai. 
Ker  marriage  with  Faiinus  procured  licr  the  name  ot 
Fauna,  and  her  knowledge  of  futurity  that  of  Fatua  and 
Fathlica.  It  is  faid  that  fhe  never  faw  a  man  after  her 
marriage  with  Faunas,  and  that  her  uncommon  chafti- 
ty  occailoned  her  being  ranked  among  the  gods  after 
death.  She  is  the  fame,  according  to  fome,  as  Bona 
Mater. 

FAUNALIA,  in  antiquity,  Roman  feafts  celebra- 
ted in  honour  of  the  god  Faun'is,  who  was  the  fame 
among  the  Romans  with  the  Pon  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Faunalia  were  held  on  the  day  of  the  nones  of 
December  ;  j  e.  en  tlie  fifth  day  of  that  month.  The 
principal  factifice  was  a  roe-buck  ;  or  rather,  according 
to  Horace,  a  kid,  attended  with  libations  of  wine  and 
burning  of  incenfe.  It  was  properly  a  country  fcfti- 
val,  being  performed  in  the  ficldo  and  villages  with  pe- 
culiar joy  and  devotion.  Horace  j)ives  us  a  very  gay 
defcriplion  thereof  in  the  1 8th  ode  of  his  third  book  : 

Tener p'eno  caiit  badi's  anno  : 

Larga  net  Jefitnt  Veneru  fcdali 
yi.l'i  craters:   '■jetui  ura  nulla 

hti/t:ai  cdore. 

Sttuvius  in  his  Roman  kalendar  marks  the  feaft  of 
Faunus  on  xh'e  day  of  the  ides  of  February,  which  is 
the  30lh  day  of  that  month  ;  and  the  Faunalia  he 
places  on  the  fifth  of  the  ides  of  December,  or  the  9th 
of  that  month  :  and  in  chap.  ix.  he  fhows,  that  there 
really  were  t^o  Fannalia  ;  the  one  in  Febuiaiy,  men- 
tioned bv  Ovid,  Faft.  lib.  vi.  ver.  246.  the  other  on  the 
9th  of  December,  mentioned  by  Horace  in  the  place 
jnft  cited. 

FAUNS,  (Fai'ni),  among  the  ancients,  were  a 
fpecies  of  demi  gods  inhabiting  the  forefts  ;  called  alfo 
Syhans  (Sylvani).  and  little  differing  from  the  Satyrs. 
They  delighted  more  particularly  in  vineyards  ;  and 
they  generally  appear  as  attendants  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
reprefentations  of  Bacchanal  fcails  and  proccfTions. 
They  were  reprcfcnted  as  half  men,  half  goats,  having 
fhe  herns,  ears,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  goat,  a  very  flat  nofe, 
and  the  reft  human.  Though  the  Fauns  were  held  for 
derai-gods,  yet  they  were  fuppoftd  to  die  after  a  long 
life.  Arnobius  (hows  tliat  their  father  or  chief,  Fau- 
iii:s  lilnifelf,  only  lived  120  years. 

FAUNUS,  (fab.  hift.)  a  fon  of  Picus,  who  reign- 
ed in  Italy  about  l^co  years  before  the  Auguftan  age. 
His  bravery,  as  well  as  wliilom,  have  given  rife  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  fon  of  Mars.  His  great  popula- 
rity, and  his  fondncfo  for  agriculture,  made  his  fubjcfts 
revere  him  as  one  of  their  country  deities  after  death. 
He  was  reprefented  « iih  all  the  equipage  of  the  fatyrs, 
ard  «as  confuited  to  give  oracles. 

FAVONIU.S,  among  the  Romans,  the  wind  which 
blew  dirc£lly  from  the  weft. 

F.'WORINUS,  an  ancient  orator  and  pliilofopher 
of  Gaul,  vho  flouiiflicd  under  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  ti.ughl  with  high  reputation  both  at  Athens  and 


Rome.  Many  works  are  attributed  to  him  ;  among 
the  rtll,  a  Greek  mifcellaneous  hillory  often  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

FAUSTUS.     See  Fust. 

FAWKES  (Francis),  an  ingenious  poet,  had  his 
fchool- education  at  Leeds;  from  whence  he  was  tranf- 
planted  to  Jefus-collegc,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  in  arts.  Entering  early  into  holy  orders, 
he  fettled  firft  at  Bramham  in  Yorklliire,  near  the  ele- 
gant feat  of  that  name  (Mr  Lane's),  which  he  cele- 
brated in  verfe  in  1745,  in  a  4to  pamphlet  anonymous. 
His  firft  poetical  publications  were,  Gawen  Douglas's 
Defcription  of  May  and  Winter  modernifed.  Remo- 
ving afterwards  to  the  curacy  of  Croydon  in  Surry, 
he  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  Archbifliop 
Herring,  then  refident  there  on  account  of  his  health, 
to  whom  bclides  other  pieces  he  addiclfed  an  Ode  on 
his  recovery  in  1  754,  printed  in  Mr  Dodfley's  Collec- 
tion. In  confcqucnce,  his  Grace  collated  him  in  1755 
to  the  vicarage  of  Orpington  with  St  Mary  Griy  in 
Kent  ;  and  Mr  Fawkcs  lamented  his  patron's  death  in 
1757  in  a  pathetic  Elegy  ftyled  Aurelhis,  firft  printed 
with  his  Grace's  Seven  Sermons,  in  1763.  He  mar- 
ried about  the  fame  time  Mifs  Furrier  of  Leeds.  In 
April  1774,  '^y  *'^^  '''^^  Dr  Plumtree's  favour,  he  ex- 
changed his  vicarage  for  the  reftory  of  Hayes.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Princefs  Dowagtr 
of  Wales.  He  publiihed  a  volume  of  Poems  by  {i;b- 
fcription  in  8vo,  1761  ;  the  Poetical  Kalendar  1763; 
and  Poetical  Magazine  1764,  in  con'mnfllon  with  Mr 
Woty  ;  Partridge-ftiooting,  an  Eclogue,  to  tlie  Ho- 
nourable Cha.  York,  1767,  410;  and  a  Family  Bible, 
with  notes,  in4to,  a  compilation.  But  his  great  llrength 
lay  in  tranflation,  in  which,  fince  Pope,  few  have  e- 
qualled  him.  Witnefs  his  fragments  of  Menander  (in 
his  Poems);  his  Works  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion, 
Mofchus,  and  Mufsus,  i2mo,  1760;  his  Idylliunis  of 
Theocritus,  by  lubfcrlptlon,  8vo,  1767  ;  and  his  Ar- 
gonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  by  fubfcription  alfo 
(a  pollhumous  publication,  completed  by  the  Reve- 
rend Mr  Meen  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge),  Svo, 
1780.      He  died  Augull  26.  1777. 

FAWN,  among  fportfmen,  a  buck  or  doe  of  the 
firft  year  ;  or  the  young  one  ot  the  buck's  breed  in  its 
firll  year. 

FE,  Fo,  or  Fohl,  the  name  of  the  chief  god  of  the 
Chinefe,  whom  they  adore  as  the  fovereign  of  heaven. 
They  leprefent  him  fhining  all  in  light,  with  his 
hands  hid  under  hi-f  robes,  to  (how  that  his  power 
does  all  things  invifibly.  He  has  at  his  right  hand 
the  famous  Confucius,  and  at  his  left  Lanza  or  Lauca, 
ciiief  of  the  fecond  fcft  of  their  religion. 

FEAL,  a  provincial  term  for  f)d  or  turf. 

FEAL-D'ikei,  a  cheap  fort  offence  common  in  Scot- 
land ;  built  VI  ith  feal  ot  fod  dug  up  by  the  fpade  from 
the  furface  of  grafs-ground,  confiftlng  of  the  upper 
mould  rendered  Cough  and  coherent  by  the  matted 
roots  of  thegrafs  thickly  interwoven  with  it.  If  only 
a  very  thin  bit  of  the  upper  furface  is  pared  off  with 
a  paring  fpade,  the  pieces  are  called  divots.  Thefe 
being  of  a  firn:er  couhftence,  are  more  durable  when 
bjik  into  dikes  than  feal,  but  much  more  expenfive 
alfo. 

FEALTY,  in  law,  an  oath  taken  on  the  admit- 
tance of  any  tenant,  to  be  true  to  the  lord  of  whom  he 

holds- 
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ar,  holds  his  land  :  by  this  oalh  the  tenant  holds  in  the 
»ft.  freeft  manner,  on  account  that  all  who  have  fee  hold 
'         per  Jidem  ttjiiluciam,  that  is,  by  fealty  at  the  leaft. 

This  fealty,  at  the  full  creation  of  it,  bound  the 
tenant  to  fidelity,  the  breach  of  which  was  the  lofs  of 
his  fee.  It  has  been  divided  into  general  and  fpecial : 
general,  that  which  is  to  be  performed  by  every  fub- 
jeCt  to  his  prince  ;  and  fpecial,  required  only  of  fuch 
as,  in  lefptdl  of  their  fee,  are  tied  by  oath  to  their 
lords.  To  all  manner  of  tenures,  except  tenancy  at 
will,  and  frank-almoign,  fealty  is  incident,  though  it 
chiefly  belongs  to  copyhold  ellates  held  in  fee  and  for 
life.  The  form  of  this  oath,  by  ftat.  i  7  Edw.  II.  is  to 
run  as  follows.  "  I  A.B.  will  be  to  you  my  lord  Dj 
true  and  faithful,  and  bear  to  you  faith  for  the  lands 
and  tenements  which  I  hold  of  you  ;  and  I  will  truly 
do  and  perform  the  cuftoms  and  feiviccs  that  I  ought 
to  do  to  you.     So  help  me  G'jd." 

FEAR,  one  of  the  padions  of  the  human  mind  : 
(fee  Passion).  It  is  defined,  an  apprthenfion  of  im- 
pending evil,  attended  with  a  defire  of  avoiding  it. 

Fear  in  the  extreme  is  called  fright  or  terror.  See 
Fright. 

Fear,  in  fcripture,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes. 

The_/>(3r  of  God  is  either  filial  or  fervile.  The  filial 
fear  is  a  holy  afPeftion  or  gracious  habit  in  the  foul, 
whereby  it  is  inclined  to  obey  all  God's  command- 
ments, and  to  hate  and  avoid  evil.  SLivilh  or  fervile 
fear  is  the  confequence  of  guilt  ;  it  is  a  judicial  ira- 
prefllon  from  the  fad  thoughts  of  the  provoked  ma- 
jefty  of  heaven  ;  it  is  an  alarm  within  that  difturbs  the 
reft  of  a  finner.  Though  this  fear  be  in  wicked  men, 
yet  it  often  proves  preparative  to  faith  and  repentance. 

Fear  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ohjeQ  of  fear.  Thus  it 
is  faid,  "  the_/<-ar  of  Ifaac,"  to  defcribe  the  God  whom 
Ifaac  feared,  (Gen.  xxxi.  42.),  and  in  Prov.  i.  26.  "  I 
will  mock  you  when  your  fear  cometli  ;"  that  is,  the 
calamity  you  feared.  God  fays,  that  he  will  fend  his 
fear  before  his  people  ;  that  is,  a  dread  wrought  by 
him,  in  order  to  terrify  and  deftroy  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

Fear  ( Metus,  Pavor,  or  Timor),  was  deified  by  the 
Pagans.  Tullus  Hoftilius  brought  the  worfhip  of  this 
deity  to  Rome.  The  Ephori  of  Sparta  erefted  a  tem- 
ple to  Fear,  near  their  tribunal,  to  ftrike  an  awe  into 
thofe  who  approached  it.  Fear  was  likewife  worfhip- 
ped  at  Corintii.  The  poets  did  not  forget  this  ima- 
ginary deity.  Virgil  places  her  in  the  entrance  of  hell, 
in  company  with  difeafes,  old  age,  &c.  jEn.  vi.  273. 
Ovid  places  her  in  the  retinue  of  Tifiphone  one  of  the 
furies,  Met.  iv.  483. 

FEAST,  or  FfeSTivAL,  in  a  religious  fen fe,  is  a  ce- 
remony of  feailing  and  thankfgiving.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  L,zun  fjlum,  which  fome  derive  aferiari 
"  to  kttp  holiday;"  others  from  the  Greek  ""'»"  "  1 
fcalt  or  entertain,"  of  tu  "hearth,  fir,;." 

Feafts,  and  the  ceremonies  thereof,  have  made  g^eat 
part  of  the  leligion  of  almoft  all  nations  and  fedts ; 
witnefi  thofe  of  the  Grciks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  Chri- 
itians,  and  Mahometans. 

The  fitil  ftalls  among  the  Greeks  were  celebrated  in 
folemn  affemblits  of  the  whole  nation,  on  occafion  ot 
their  games,  as  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Ifth- 
mian,  and  Nerasean :  in  procefs  of  titr.e  they  had  many 
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others,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in  the      Peaft. 
courfe  of  this  work.  ■/  — 

The  Romans  alfo  had  abundance  of  ftatcd  feafts  in 
honour  of  their  deities  and  heroes ;  fuch  were  the  Sa- 
turnalia, Ccrealia,  Lupercalia,  Liberalia,  Neptunalia, 
Confualia,  Portumnalia,  Vulcanalia,  Palilia,  Divalia, 
&c.      See  Saturnalia,  &c. 

They  had  alfofealls  inftitutcd  occafionally  ;  as  Car- 
mentaha,  Quirinalia,  Terminalia,  Floralia,  Compiialia, 
Lemuria,  Vcrnalia,  befide  otiier  moveable  and  occa- 
fional  ones  :  as  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods  for  bene- 
fits received  ;  to  implore  their  afilftance,  or  to  appeafe 
their  wrath,  &c.  as  the  Paganalia,  Feralia,  Bacchana- 
lia, Ambarvalia,  Amburbalia,  Suovetaurilia,  and  divers 
others,  particulaily  denominated  y<T/<«;  as  Semsntinae, 
Latinx,  Sec.  See  each  of  thefe  feafts,  and  ferif  in  its 
proper  place.  The  fealls  were  divided  into  days  of 
facnfice,  and  days  of  banqueting  and  feailing;  days  of 
games,  and  days  of  rell  or  ferij. 

There  being  hut  little  hiftory  written,  or  at  leaft 
publifhed,  in  thofe  days,  one  end  of  feafts  was  to  keep 
up  the  remembrance  of  paft  occurrenCL-s. 

The  principal  feafts  of  the  Jews  were  the  feafts  of 
trumpets,  that  of  the  expiation,  of  tabernacles,  of  the 
dedication,  of  the  paflbver,  of  pentecoft,  and  that  of 
purification.     See  Expiation,  Sec. 

The  modern  Jews  have  other  feafts  marked  in  their 
kalendar  of  modern  inftitution.  The  Mahometans,  be- 
fides  their  weekly  feaft  or  fabbath,  which  is  kept  on 
Friday,  have  two  folemn  feafts,  the  firft  of  which  it 
called  the  Fio/l  of  Fiaims,  and  celebrated  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  laft  month  of  their  year  ;  and  the  fccond 
called  Bitiram:  The  Chinefe  have  two  folemn  feafts 
in  the  year,  in  memory  of  Confucius,  befides  others  of 
lefs  note  on  other  days  of  the  year. 

Feafts  among  us  are  either  immovealle  or  moveable. 

Immoveable  Feafls  are  tliofe  conftantly  celebrated  on 
the  fame  day  of  the  year  ;  the  principal  of  thtfe  are 
Chriftmas-day  or  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcifion,  Epi- 
phany, Candlemas,  or  the  Purification  ;  Lady-day,  or 
the  Annunciation,  called  alfo  the  Incarnation  and  Con- 
ception; All  Saints,  and  All  Souls;  befides  the  days  of 
the  fcveral  apoftles,   St  Thomas,  St  Paul,  &c.  whicli  . 

with  us  are  ftafts,  though   not  ferine.     See  each  fcalt 
under  its  proper  article. 

Moveable  Feafls  are  thofe  which  are  not  confined  to 
the  fame  day  of  the  year.  Of  thefe  the  principal  ii 
Eafter,  which  gives  law  to  all  the  reft,  all  of  them  fol- 
lowing, and  keeping  their  proper  dittances  from  it  ; 
fuch  are  Palm-Sunday,  Good- Friday,  Alh- Wednefday, 
Sexagtfima,  Afcenfioii-day,  Pentecoft,  and  Trinity- 
Sunday.  See  E.iSTER,  Sexagesima,  Pentecost, 
Trinity,  &c. 

The  four  feafts  which  theEnglifli  laws  take  fpecial  no- 
tice of  are,  the  Annunciation  of  the  blcfled  Virgin  Mary 
or  Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March  ;  the  nativity  of  St 
John  the  Baptift,  held  on  the  74th  of  June;  the  Fcait 
of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  that  of  St  Thomas  the  Apoftle,  on  ths 
2ift  of  December  :  on  which  quarterly  days  rent  on 
Icafcs  is  ufually  rtferved  to  be  paid  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI. 
cap.  3.    3  Jac.  I.  cap.  f .    12  Car.  II.  cap.  30.  ) 

Befide  thefe   feafts  which  are  general,  and  enjoined 

by  the  church,  there  arc  others  hciiJ  and  occaftonal, 
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Ffaft.     enjoined  by  the  magiftrate,  or  voluntarily  fet  on  foot 

»  Iv  '.'  e  people  ;  fuch  arc  t!u'  days  of  tliankfgiving  for 

xldivery  from  wars,   plagues,  &c.      Such   alfo  are  the 

vigils  or  wakes  in  commemoration 'of  the  dedications 

of  particular  chuiches.     See  Vigil,  &c. 

The  prodigious  increafe  of  feaftdays  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  church  commenced  towards  tlie  clofe  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  difcovery 
that  was  then  made  of  the  remains  of  martyrs  and  other 
huiy  men,  for  the  commemoration  of  whom  they  were 
eftablilhed.  Thcfe,  inftead  of  bing  fct  apart  for  pious 
extrcifes,  were  ahuTed  in  indolence,  voluptuoufnels, 
and  criminal  praAiccs.  Many  of  them  were  inllituted 
on  a  pagan  model,  and  perverted  to  fimilar  purpofes. 

FEJiT  of  Diatj!,  or' FeiiJI  of  Souli,  a  folemn  religious 
ceremony  in  ufe  among  the  favages  of  America  ;  fome 
of  whom  thus  teftify  their  rtfpeCl  fur  the  deceafed 
every  eight  years  ;  and  others,  as  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  every  ten  years. 

1'lic  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public 
order  ;  and  nothing  is  omitted,  that  it  may  be  cele- 
brated with  the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
neighbouring  tribes  are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to 
join  in  the  folemnity.  At  this  time  all  who  have  died 
fince  the  laft  folemn  occafion  are  taken  out  of  their 
graves :  thcfe  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greateil 
diftance  from  the  villages  are  diligently  fought  for, 
and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcafes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  ge- 
neral difinterment  ;  but  it  cannot  be  defcribcd  in  a 
more  lively  manner  than  it  is  done  by  Latitau,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moll  authentic  account 
of  thofe  nations. 

"  Without  queftion  (fays  he),  the  opening  of  thcfe 
tombs  difplays  one  of  the  mod  ftriking  fcenes  that  can 
be  conceived;  this  humbling  portrait  of  human  ml- 
fery,  in  fo  many  images  of  death,  wherein  fhe  feems 
to  take  a  pleafure  to  paint  herfelf  in  a  tho\ifand  va- 
rious fhapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafes,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  wliich  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked 
them.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered;  others  have  a 
fort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones ;  fome  look  as  if 
they  were  baked  and  fmoked,  without  any  appearance 
of  rottennefs  ;  fome  are  jud  turning  towards  the  point 
of  putrefaction  ;  whilft  others  are  aM  fwarming  with 
worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I  know  not  which 
ought  to  ftrike  us  mott,  the  horror  of  fo  fliocking  a 
fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  affeftion  of  thefe  poor 
people  toward  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  de- 
ferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence 
and  attention  with  which  they  difcharge  this  melan- 
choly duty  of  their  tendernefs  ;  gathering  up  careful- 
ly even  the  fraalleft  bones,  handhng  the  carcafes, 
difguflful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing  loathfome, 
cleanfmg  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
upon  their  fhoulders  through  tirefome  journeys  of  fe- 
veral days,  without  being  difcouraged  fiom  the  offen- 
Cvenefs  of  the  fmell,  and  without  fuffering  any  other 
emotions  to  arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  loft 
perfons  who  were  fo  dear  to  them  ia  their  lives,  and  fo 
lamented  in  their  death. 

"  They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they 
prepare  a  feaft  in  honour  of  the  dead  ;  during  which 
their  great  anions  are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender 


intercourfes  which  took  place  between  them  and  their 
friends  are  pioufly  called  to  mind.  The  ftrangers,  who  "" 
have  come  fometimes  many  hundred  miles  to  be  pre- 
fent on  the  occafion,  join  in  the  tender  condolence; 
and  the  women,  by  frightful  fhrieks,  demonltrate  that 
they  are  pierced  with  the  rtiarpeft  forrow.  Then  the 
dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabins  for  the  general 
reinterment.  A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and 
thither,  at  a  ceitain  time,  each  perfon,  attended  by 
his  family  and  friends,  marches  in  folemn  iilence,  bear- 
ing the  dead  body  of  a  fon,  a  father,  or  a  brother. 
When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dead  bodies,  or  the 
duft  of  thofe  which  were  quite  corrupted,  aredepolited 
in  the  pit  :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out  anew. 
Whatever  they  polfcfs  moft  valuable  is  interied  with 
the  dead.  The  Itrangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  ge- 
nerofity,  and  confer  thofe  prelents  whicii  they  have 
brought  along  with  them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all 
prefent  go  down  into  the  pit,  and  every  one  takes  a 
little  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards  preferve  with 
the  moft  religious  care.  The  bodies,  ranged  in  or- 
der, are  covered  with  entire  new  furs,  and  over  thefe 
with  bark,  on  which  they  throw  *ftones,  wood,  and 
earth.  Then  taking  their  laft  farewel,  they  return  each 
to  his  own  cabin. 

"  We  have  mentioned,  that  in  this  ceremony  the  fa- 
vages offer,  asprefents  to  the  dead,  whatever  they  va- 
Ivie  moft  highly.  This  cuiloni,  which  is  univerial  a- 
niong  them,  arifes  from  a  rude  notion  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul.  They  believe  this  doClrine  moft 
fiimly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  religion. 
When  thefoul  is  feparated  fromthebody  of  their  friends,, 
thty  conceive  that  it  ftill  continues  to  hover  around  it, 
and  to  require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things 
with  which  it  formerly  was  pleafed.  After  a  certain 
time,  however,  it  forfakes  this  drearv  manfion,  and 
depaits  far  weft  ward  into  the  land  of  fpirits.  They 
have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  diftlnAIon  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome,  they  ima- 
gine, particularly  thofe  who  in  their  lifetime  have  been 
fortunate  in  war,  pofTefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs, 
have  a  place  for  hunting  and  fifhlng,  which  never  fails, 
and  enjoy  all  fenfual  dehghts,  without  labouring  hard 
in  order  to  procure  them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  who  happen  to  be  conquered  or  flain  in  war, 
are  extremely  miferable  after  death." 

Feast  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  banquet,  or  a  fumptuous 
meal,  without  any  immediate  view  to  religion. 

The  ufe  of  the  word,  in  this  fenfc,  arifes  hence  f 
that  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  many  of  the  ancient  fe- 
ftivals,  both  thofe  of  the  heathens  and  agaps  of  the 
Chriftians,  was  good  eating  ;  though  Mr  Hiiet  choo^ 
fes  to  derive  the  word  iroxn  fefl'mare,  which,  in  an  an- 
cient Latin  verfion  of  Origen's  Comment  on  Matthew, 
fignifies  "  to  feaft :"  Ul  venient  illucjefus Jejliiiet  cum  difci- 
puHs  fuis. 

Social  or  civil  feafts  were  alfo  exprefled  by  the 
words  convlvium  and  compotat'w,  or  concanatio.  Cicero 
fays,  that  in  the  Roman  tongue,  the  word  convivium, 
which  means  "  people  alTembled  at  table,"  is  more 
fignificant  than  the  Greek  word  compotjtio  or  concana- 
tie  :  the  Roman,  fays  he,  exprefles  the  conjumAion  of 
body  and  mind  which  ought  to  take  place  at  an  en- 
tertainment ;  the  Greek  denotes  what  relates  to  the 
body  alone. 
J  As 
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yeaft.  As  food  is  neceffary  to  our  exidence,  it   makes  a 

"~v~— "  bond  of  afTociation  among  mankind.  People  at  a  fealt, 
fays  one  of  the  ancients,  feem  to  form  but  one  body, 
one  foul.  All  nations,  whether  favage  or  civilized,  iiave 
regarded  the  pleafurcs  of  the  table  as  the  occafion  of 
the  mod  agreeable  fociety.  This  fpecies  of  enjoyment 
(abftracling  from  its  fufceptibility  of  abufe)  makes 
but  one  family  of  all  that  it  brings  together.  It  levels 
the  diftinttions  introduced  by  policy  or  prejudice,  and 
difpofes  men  to  regard  one  another  as  brethren.  It  is 
here  that  people  feel  the  equality  eftablilhed  by  nature; 
here  they  forget  the  evils  of  life;  they  cxtinguifh  their 
hatred,  and  make  their  enmities  ceafe.  For  this  reafon 
Ariltotle  confiders  as  a  breach  of  the  focial  principle 
that  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  of  eating  apart,  and  prai- 
fes  the  convivial  repalis  eftabllfhed  by  Minos  and  Ly- 
curgus. 

The  Perfians  generally  deliberated  on  bufinefs  at 
table,  but  never  determined  or  put  their  detennina- 
tions  in  execution  except  in  the  morning  before  ha- 
ving eaten. 

When  the  Germans,  fays  Tacitus,  wanted  to  re- 
concile enemies,  to  make  alliances,  to  name  chiefs,  or 
to  treat  of  war  and  peice  ;  it  was  during  the  repaft 
that  they  took  counfel  ;  a  time  in  which  the  mind  is 
moft  open  to  the  impreffions  of  fimple  truths,  or  mod 
eafily  animated  to  great  attempts.  Thefe  artlefs  people 
during  the  conviviality  of  the  feail  fpoke  without  dif- 
guife.  Next  day  they  weighed  the  counfels  of  the  for- 
mer evening  :  they  deliberated  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  difpofed  to  feign,  and  took  their  refolution 
when  they  were  leaft  liable  to  be  deceived. 

People  of  rank  among  the  Rhodians,  by  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  ftate,  were  obliged  to  dine  daily  with 
thofe  who  had  the  management  of  affairs,  in  order  to 
deliberate  with  them  concerning  fuch  things  as  were 
necelTary  or  ufeful  for  the  country ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count the  principal  minillers  of  the  kingdom  were  ob- 
liged to  keep  open  table  for  all  who  could  be  of  ufe  to 
the  ftate. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  place  where  they  fupped 
■was  generally  the  veftibule,  that  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  houfe  might  not  encourage  llccntloufnefs  and 
difordtr.  There  were  feveral  laws  that  reftricled  their 
meals  to  thefe  veftibulcs. 

When  luxury  reigned  in  Rome,  they  had  fuperb 
halls  for  their  entertainments.  LucuUus  had  many, 
each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  fome  deity  ;  and  this 
name  was  a  mark  which  indicated  to  the  fervants  the 
expence  of  the  entertainment.  The  expence  of  a  fup- 
per  in  LucuUus's  hall  of  Apollo  amounted  to  50,000 
drachmas. 

The  hall  in  which  Nero  feafted,  by  the  circukr  mo- 
tion of  Its  walls  and  ceiling,  imitated  the  revolutions  of 
the  heaveffs,  and  reprefented  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year,  changing  at  every  courfe,  and  fhowering  down 
flowers  and  perfumes  on  the  guefts. 

The  Romans  did  not,  as  we  do,  ufe  but  one  table 
at  their  fealls  ;  they  had  generally  two  ;  the  firft  was 
for  the  fervices  of  animal  food,  which  was  afterwards 
removed,  and  another  introduced  with  fruits ;  at  this 
laft  they  fung  and  poured  out  their  libations.  The 
Greks  and  eaftern  nations  had  the  fame  cuftom,  and 
even  the  Jews  in  their  folemn  feafts  and  at  facrlfices. 

The  Komans,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  had  tables  made 
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of  citron  wood  brought  from  Mauritania  ;  they  were  Tezft. 
varnifhed  with  purple  and  gold,  and  were  raifed  on  '~~'v  ^ 
feet  of  carved  ivoty.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  more  pre- 
cious than  gold.  Dion  Cadius  affirms,  that  Seneca  had 
500  of  thefe,  which  he  made  ufe  of  one  after  another  ; 
and  TertuUian  tells  us  that  Cicero  had  but  one.  The 
Romans  chofe  the  king  of  the  feaft  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice- 

We  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  the  ancients  had 
neither  cups  nor  bowls,  but  that  they  drank  out  of 
little  horns  tipt  wltli  filvtr  or  gold. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  the  cu- 
ftom of  placing  liie  lights  upon  the  table  was  not  yet 
iiUroduced.  A  number  of  domeftics  held  the  candles 
in  their  hands  during  the  wliole  lime  of  tlie  repaft. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  k^^i  a  doineftic  tor  the 
purpofc  of  reading  during  their  meals  and  feafts. 
Sometimes  the  chlif  of  the  family  himfv:lf  performed 
the  office  of  reader;  and  hiftory  inform?  us,  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  often  read  while  his  family  ate.  The 
time  of  reading  was  generally  at  fupper ;  and  guefts 
were  invited  to  a  reading  as  they  aie  now  a-days  to 
play  cards. 

The  Greeks,  in  their  flouriflilng  times,  did  not 
profane,  according  to  their  own  expreffion,  the  /lo/i- 
nefi  of  the  table  ;  but  rather  adorned  it  with  inge- 
nious and  elegant  converfation  :  they  propofed  mo- 
ral topics,  of  which  Plutarch  has  preferved  a  collec- 
tion. 

Ancient  philofophers  remark,  that  heroes  rarely  af- 
fembled  convivially  without  bringing  affairs  of  confe- 
quence  Into  difcourfe,  or  deliberating  upon  thofe  that 
regarded  either  prefent  events  or  future  contingencies. 

The  Scythlaas,  wliile  at  meat,  ufed  to  make  the 
firings  of  their  bows  refound,  left  their  warlike  vir- 
tues might  be  enfeebled  or  loll  in  this  feafon  of  plca- 
fure. 

When  Rome  was  corrupted  with  luxury,  fingers, dan- 
cers, rauficlans,  ftage-players,  and  people  that  told  plea- 
fant  talcs,  were  brought  into  the  hall  to  amufetheguefts. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Cxfar,  after  his  triumphs, 
treated  the  Roman  people  at  22,000  tables  ;  and  by 
calculation  it  would  feem  that  there  were  at  thefe 
tables  upwards  of  200,000  perfons. 

At  the  end  of  the  feaft  the  Romans  drunk  out  of  a 
large  cup  as  often  as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of 
their  milhelfes. 

Feafting  feems  to  have  been  the  ^hief  delight  of  the 
Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions ;  in  which  they  indulged  themfelves  to  the  ut- 
moft,  as  often  as  they  had  an  opportunity.     "  Among  P,UouiUr 
thefe   nations  (fays  an  author  who  had  carefully  ftu-  f^'f'  '■"'•'A 
died  their  manners)  there  is  no  public  affcmbly,  either  ''  ^  '  "' 
for  civil  or  religious  purpofes,  duly  held  ;  no  birth- 
day,  marriage,   or   funeral    properly    celebrated  ;    no 
treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly  cemented,  without 
a  great  feaft."      It  was  by  frequent  entertainmeius  of 
this  kind  that  the  great  men  or  chieftains  gained   the 
affecllons  and  rewarded  the  fervices  of  their  followers; 
and  thofe  who  made  the  greateft  feafts  were  fure  to  be 
moft  popular,  and  to  have  the  greateft  retinue.      Thefe 
feafts    (in  which  plenty  was   more   regarded  than  ele- 
gance) laded  commonly  feveral  days,   and   the   guefts 
feldom  retired  until  they  had  confumed  all  the  provi- 
fions  aud  exhaufled  all  the  liquors.     Athenxus  de- 
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Feaft.     fcrlbcs  an  entertainment  that  was  given  by  Arcamiies, 
k  a  very  wealthy   prince  in  Gaul,    which  continued  a 

whole  yc;ir  without  interruption,  and  at  whicli  all  the 
people  of  Gaul,  and  even  all  ftrangers  who  pafTed 
through  that  country,  were  made  welcome.  At 
thefc  feafts  they  fomctimes  confnlted  about  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  ftate,  and  formed  refolutions  re- 
lating to  peace  and  war  ;  imagining  that  men  fpoke 
their  real  fentiments  with  the  greateft.  freedom,  and 
were  apt  to  form  the  boldeft  defigns,  when  their  fpi- 
rits  were  exhilarated  with  the  pleafures  of  the  table. 
The  converfation  at  thefe  entertainments  very  fre- 
quently turned  on  the  great  exploits  which  the  guells 
themfflves  or  their  anceftors  had  perfoimed  in  war  ; 
which  f(!metimes  occafioned  quarrels  and  even  blood- 
fhtd.  It  was  at  a  fealt  that  the  two  lUullrious  Britifli 
princes,  Carbar  and  Ofcar,  quarrelled  about  their  own 
bravery  an^i  that  of  their  ancellors,  and  fell  by  mutual 
wounds,  (OJftan,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  &c.) 

As  to  the  drink  uftd  at  thofe  feafts,  particularly  in 
Britain,  it  feems  probable,  that  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  into  the  ifland,  mead  or  honeydiluted 
with  water  was  the  only  fl.rt)ng  liquor  known  to  its  in- 
habitants, as  it  was  to  many  other  ancient  nations  in 
the  fame  circumflances.  This  continued  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite beverage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their 
pofttrity  long  after  they  had  become  acquainted  with 
other  liquors.  The  mead-maker  was  the  eleventh  ptr- 
fon  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the  ancient  princes  of 
Wales,  and  took  place  of  the  phylician.  The  follow- 
ing ancient  law  of  that  principality  fliows  how  much 
this  liquor  was  efteemed  by  the  Britifli  princes. — 
"  There  are  three  things  in  the  court  which  mull  be 
communicated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made  known 
to  any  other  perfon  :  I.  Every  fentence  of  the  judge; 
2.  Every  new  fong  ;  and,  3.  Every  caflc  of  mead." 
This  was  perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called  by  Oflian 
the  joy  and  tlrength  of  fliells,  with  which  his  heroes 
were  fo  much  delighted. — After  the  introdutUon  of 
agriculture,  ale  or  beer  became  the  moft  geneial  drink 
of  all  the  Britifh  nations  who  praftifcd  that  art,  as  it 
liad  long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  conti- 
nent. (See  Ale.)  If  the  Plicenicians  or  Greeks  im- 
ported any  wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  fmall 
quantities  j  that  moft  generous  liquor  being  very  little 
known  in  this  illand  before  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans.  The  drinking  velfels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  other  Celtic  nations  were,  for  the  moftpait,  made 
of  the  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals  ;  but  thofe  of 
the  Caledonians  confilled  of  large  {IkUr,  which  are  ftiU 
i;fed  by  fome  of  their  pofterity  in  the  Highlands  cf 
Scotland. 

The  difhes  in  which  tlie  meat  was  ferved  up  were 
either  of  wood  or  earthen  ware,  or  a  kind  of  baficets 
made  of  ofiers.  Thefe  lall  were  moll  ufed  by  the 
Britons,  as  they  very  much  excelled  in  the  art  nf  ma- 
king them  both  for  their  own  ufe  and  for  exporta- 
tion. The  guefts  fat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  little  hay,  grals,  or  the  (l<in  of  fome  animal  under 
them.  A  low  table  or  ilool  was  fet  bilore  each  per- 
fon, witli  the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  him  upon  it. 
In  this  dillribi.tion,  they  never  neglefted  to  fet  the 
Ijrgeil  and  bell  pieces  before  thofe  who  were  moll  ili- 
ilinguifhed  for  their  rank,  their  exploits,  or  their  riehea. 
JLv  .■•y  gueit  look  the  uii;at  fet  before  hiiu  in  his  hands, 
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and  tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  bed  Fcaft. 
manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difficulty  in  fe-  — v—— J 
parating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands  and 
teeth,  he  made  ufe  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay  in  a  par- 
ticular place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  company. 
Servants,  or  young  boys  and  girls,  the  children  of  the 
family,  Hood  behind  the  guells  ready  to  help  them  to 
drink  or  any  thing  they  wanted. 

As  the   ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled   and  very 
much  delighted  in  mulic,  all  their  feafts  were  accom- 
panied with  the  joys  of  fong,  and  the  mufic  of  harps. 
In  the  words  of  Offian  f ,  "  whenever  the  feall  of  (hells  t  Vol.  H. 
is  prepared,  the  fongs  of  bards  arife.      The  voice  ofP-  9- 
fprightly  mirth  is  heard.      The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
are  ft  rung.     They  fing  the  battles   of  heroes,  or  the 
heaving  breafts  of  love."     Some  of  the  poems  of  that 
illulbious  Britilh  bard  appear  to  have  been  compofed 
in  order  to  be  fung  by  the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal  *  '  /i'/. 
at  the  feaft  of  Selma.      Many  of  the  fongs  of  the  bards ^'^"'-  '• 
which  were  fung  and  played  at  the  feaft  of  the  ancient ''    7i  *°9- 
Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  folemn  ft  rain,  celebrating 
the  brave  aftions  of  the  guefts,  or  of  the  hereos  of  o- 
ther  times;  but  thefe  were  foraetimes  intermixed  with 
more  fprightly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth 
of  both  fexcs   danced,   for  the  entertainment  of  the 
company. 

It  has  been  often  obferved  by  authors,  that  there  is 
no  nation  in  the  world  comes  near  the  Englilh  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  feafts.  Thofe  made  at  our  co- 
ronations, inftalments,  confeciations,  &c.  trafifcend  the 
behef  of  all  foreigners  ;  and  yet  it  is  doubted  whether 
thofe  now  in  ufe  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

William  the  Conqueror,  after  he  was  peaceably 
fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  fent  agents  into  dif- 
ferent countries,  to  colledl  the  moft  admired  and  rare 
dilhes  for  his  table  ;  by  which  means,  fays  John  of 
Saliibury,  this  iftind,  which  io  naturally  produdlive  of 
plenty  and  variety  of  proviuons,  was  overflowed  mth 
every  thing  that  could  inflame  a  luxurious  appetite. 
The  fame  writer  tells  us,  that  he  was  prefent  at  au  en- 
tertainment which  larted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  midnight  ;  at  which  delicacies  were  ferved 
up,  which  had  been  brought  from  Conllantinople,  Ba- 
bylon, Alexandria,  Paleftine,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phe- 
nicia.  Thefe  delicacies,  we  may  prefume,  were  very 
expenfive.  Thomas  Beeket,  if  we  may  believe  his  his- 
torian Fitz-Stephen,  gave  L.  5,  equivalent  to  E.  75 
at  piefent,  for  one  dilh  of  eels.  Tlie  fuinpluous  enter- 
tainments which  the  kings  of  England,  and  of  other 
countries,  gave  to  their  nobles  and  prelates,  at  the  fef- 
tivals  of  Chriilmas,  Ealler,  and  Whitfnntide,  in  which 
they  fpent  a  great  part  of  their  revenues,  contributed 
very  much  to  dilTufe  a  talle  for  profufe  and  expenfive 
banqueting.  It  was  natural  for  a  proud  and  wealthy 
baron  to  imitate  in  his  own  caftle  the  entertainments 
he  had  fcen  in  the  palace  of  his  prince.  Many  of  the 
clergy  too,  both  feculars  and  regulars,  being  very  rich, 
kept  excellent  tables.  Tlie  monks  of  St  Swithins,  at 
Winchefler,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II. 
ag.iiiift  their  a1)bot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the  ij 
dilhes  they  uled  to  have  every  day  at  dinner.  The 
monks  of  Canterbury  were  ftill  more  luxurious  :  for 
they  had  at  leall  I  7  diflies  every  day,  bclidcs  a  defert  ; 
and  thefe  diihcs  were  dieftcd  with  fpiceries  and  fauces, 
J  whicli 
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which   excited   tlie   appetite  as  well   as   pleafed  the 
"  tafte. 

Great  men  had  fome  kinds  of  provitions  at  their 
tables  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain.  When 
Henrj'  II.  entertained  his  own  court,  the  great  officers 
of  his  army,  with  all  the  kings  and  great  men  of  Ire- 
land, in  Dublin,  at  the  feaft  of  Chri.1:nas,  A.  D.  1171, 
the  Irifli  princes  and  chieftains  were  q.iitc  adonirtied 
at  the  profiifion  and  vaiii.ty  of  provifions  wliich  they 
beheld,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  by- 
Henry  to  eat  tlie  fleih  of  ciants,  a  kind  of  food  to 
which  thry  had  not  been  accuftomed.  In  the  remain- 
ing monuments  of  this  period,  we  meet  with  the 
names  of  feveral  dilhcs,  as  dellegrout,  maupigyrnun, 
karumpie,  5cc.  the  compufition  of  which  is  now  un- 
known. 

The  cornmtion-fcaft  of  Edward  III.  coft  L.  2R3J, 
18  s.  2d.  equivalent  to  about  L..  40,000  of  our  money. 
At  the  inftulhtion  of  Ralph  abbot  of  St  Augiilliue, 
Canterbury,  A.  D.  1.^09,  6000  gue(ts  were  entertain- 
ed with  a  dinner,  confilling  of  3000  difhes,  which  coft 
L.  287:5:0,  eqnal  in  efficacy  to  L.  4303  in  our 
times.  "  It  would  require  a  long  trcatlie  (fays  Mat- 
thew Paris)  to  dcfcribe  the  allonifliing  fplcndor,  mag- 
nificence, and  feftivity  with  which  the  nuptials  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwal,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Rei- 
mund  Earl  of  Provence,  were  celebrated  at  London, 
A- D-  1243.  To  give  the  reader  fo;ne  idea  (if  it,  in 
a  few  words,  above  30,000  difhes  were  ferved  up  at 
the  marriage  dinner."  The  nuptials  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Princcfs  Margaret  nf  England, 
were  folcmnized  at  York,  A.  D.  1251,  with  ftill  great- 
er pomp  and  profulion.  "  If  I  atttmpttd  (fays  the 
fame  hillorian)  to  difplay  all  the  grandeur  of  this  fo- 
lemnity, — the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illuftrious 
guefts, —  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  dreflts, — the 
fumptuoufnefs  of  the  feafts, — the  multitudes  of  the 
minftrils,  mimicks,  and  others  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
amufe  and  divert  the  company,  thofe  of  my  readers 
who  were  not  prefent  would  imagine  that  I  was  im- 
pofiug  upon  their  credulity.  Tiie  following  particular 
will  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole. 
The  archbifhop  of  York  made  the  king  of  Englarid  a 
prefent  of  60  fat  oxen,  which  made  only  one  article  of 
provlfion  for  the  marriage-feaft,  and  were  all  confum- 
ed  at  that  entertainment. 

The  marriage-feaft  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen 
Jane  of  Navarre,  confifted  of  )ix  courfes  ;  three  of 
ilefh  and  fowls,  and  three  of  fifh.  All  thefe  courfcs 
were  accompanied  and  adorned  with  futlhties,  as  they 
were  called.  Tbefe  futtleties  were  figures  in  pailiy,  of 
men,  women,  beafts,  birds,  &c.  placed  on  the  table, 
to  be  admired,  but  not  touched.  Each  figure  had  a 
libel  affixed  to  it ;  containing  ibme  wife  or  witty  fay- 
ing, fuited  to  the  occafion  of  the  feall,  whiih  was  the 
reafon  they  were  called  futthl'ies.  Tlie  inftallation  firafl 
of  George  Neville,  arclib.rnop  of  York  and  chanccl- 
lor  of  Erg'and,  exceeded  u!l  others  in  fpleiidor  and 
exper.ce,  and  ia  the  number  and  quality  of  the  guefts. 
The  reader  mav  form  fome  idea  ot  tiiis  enormous  ftall 
from  the  following  lift  of  provifions  prepared  for  it. 
In  wheat,  quarters,  300  ;  in  ale,  tuns,  300  ;  in  wine, 
tuns,  100;  in  ipocraffe,  pipes,  1  ;  in  oxen,  104;  in 
wild  bulls,  6  ;  in  muttons,  'Coo  ;  in  veals,  304  ;  in 
potkes,   304  i  iu   f«anns,   400  ;   in   geefe,   2000  ;   in 
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cappons,  loco;  in  pigs,  2000;  in  plovers,  400 ;  in 
quailcs,  1200  ;  in  fowls  called  rec8,  2400;  in  pea- 
cocks, 104  ;  in  mallards  and  teales,  4000  ;  in  cranes, 
204  ;  in  kidds,  204;  in  chickens,  2000;  in  pigeons, 
20CO  ;  in  Connies,  4000;  in  bittors,  204;  in  heron- 
fhaws,  400;  in  pheafants,  2co  ;  in  partridges,  500  ; 
in  woodcocks,  400  ;  in  curliews,  I  GO  ;  incgrits,  loco; 
in  ftaggs,  bucks,  and  roes,  500  and  more  ;  in  paftiis 
of  ver.if.jn,  c(/.d,  400s  ;  in  parted  diflies  of  jilllcs., 
icoo  ;  in  jjlain  difhes  of  jellies,  3C00  ;  in  cald  tartf, 
baked,  4000  ;  in  cold  cullards,  baked,  3000  ;  in  hot 
pafties  of  venifon,  1500  ;  in  hot  cullards,  20CO  ;  in 
pikts  and  breams,  308  ;  in  porpoifcs  and  fcais,  12  ; 
fpiccR,  fugared  delicates,  and  wafers,  plenty.  No  lur- 
kies  are  mentioned  in  this  etiorm.jus  bill  of  faie, 
becaufc  they  were  not  then  known  in  En.;laiid. 
Cranes,  heronfiiaws,  pcrpoifes,  and  La's,  aic  f^ldom 
feen  at  modern  entertainments. 

One  of  the  mod  cxpenfive  flngi^larities  attending 
the  royal  feafts  in  thofe  days  conUIted  in  what  they 
called  inlermeats.  'I'hefe  were  reprefcntalions  of  bat- 
tles, fieges,  &c.  introduced  between  the  courfes,  for 
the  amufcment  of  the  guefts.  The  French  excelled  in 
exhibitions  of  this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Charles  V.  of  France  to  the  empvror  Charles  IV. 
A.  D.  1378,  the  following  intermeat  was  exhibited  : 
A  (liip  with  mafts,  fails,  and  rigjjing,  was  fee.i  lirft  : 
(he  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerufalem  : 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  acco.iipa- 
nied  by  feveral  knights  armed  cap-a-pec  :  the  (hip  ad- 
vanced into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  without  the  ma- 
chine which  moved  it  being  perceptible.  Then  tlie 
city  of  Jerulalem  appeared,  with  all  its  towers  lined 
with  Saracens.  The  fliip  approached  ilie  city  ;  the 
Chritlians  landed,  and  began  the  aflault  ;  the  btlicged 
made  a  good  defence  :  feveral  fcaliiig-ladders  were 
thrown  down  ;  but  at  length  the  ci  v  was  taken.  In- 
termeats  at  ordinary  banquets  confilled  of  certain  deli- 
cate dilhes  introduced  between  the  courfes,  and  de- 
(igned  rather  for  gratifying  the  talle  than  for  fatisfy- 
ing  hunger. 

At  thofe  feafts,  befides  the  ordinary  drinks,  ale  and 
cyder,  there  were  great  quantities  of  wines  of  vaiious 
kinds.  Of  ihefe  laft,  the  fohowing  lines  of  a  poet 
who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  contain  an  ample 
enumeration. 

Ye  fhi'.l  have  rumney  r-.nd  malefi'inc, 
Bn:h  yi  ocralTc  and  vcriiagc  wjnc  ; 
M<>un;><:it:  aiiil  wyiie  vi  ij.elic, 
Boih  a!i:radc  and  def,  ice  eke, 
Anticche  and  hadaide, 
I'ymcr.t  alf--,  an  \  \\\.  riordt', 
W)ne  of  Greke  and  Mufca'ell, 
Bitth  clarc,  pynieir,  aiid  R"chcll. 

Som.e  of  thefe  liquors,  as  ypocrafs,  pyment,  and  claret, 
were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  fpices  of  duTe- 
rent  kinds,  and  in  dilfercnt  proportions. 

FE.-Vl'HER,  in  phyfiology,  a  general  name  for  the 
covering  of  birds  ;  it  being  common  to  all  the  animala 
of  this  clafs  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  at  Icall  the 
greatell  part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  plumage. 
See  ORNiTHOi.' cy,   SeA.  1.  art.  I  v. 

Feathers  make  a  confidcrable  article  ;n  commerce, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  ollrich,  heron,  fwan,  peacock, 
goofe,  &c.  for  plumes,  ornaments  of  the  head,  filling, 
fcfbeds,   wri'.ing-pens,  &c. 

Geefe 


Fea(l. 
Feathen. 
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Geefe  are  plucked  in  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain  five 
times  In  the  year;  and  in  cold  feafons  many  of  them  die 
by  this  barbarous  cuftom,  (fee  Anas.) — Thofe  feathers 
that  are  brought  from  Somerfetfliirc  are  eftcemed  the 
bell,  and  thofc  from  Ireland  tlie  worll. 

Eider  down  '  is  imported  from  Denmark ;  the  ducks 
that  fupply  it  being  inhabitants  of  Hudfon's  Bay, 
Greenland,  Ireland,  and  Norway.  Our  own  iflands 
weft  of  Scotland  breed  numbers  of  thefe  birds,  which 
turn  out  a  proiitable  branch  of  trade  to  the  poor 
inhabitants.  Hudfon's  Bay  alfo  furnidies  very  fine 
feathers,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  goofe  kind.  The  down 
of  the  fwan  is  brought  from  Dantzic.  The  fame  place 
alfo  fends  us  great  quantities  of  the  feathers  of  the  cock 
and  hen.  The  I^ondon  poulterers  fell  a  great  quantity 
of  the  feathers  of  thofc  birds,  and  of  ducks  and  turkies: 
thofe  of  ducks  being  a  weaker  feather,  are  inferior 
to  thofe  of  the  goofe;  and  turkies  feathers  are  the  worft 
of  any.  The  beft  method  of  curing  feathers  is  to  lay 
them  in  a  room,  in  an  expofure  to  the  fun  ;  and  when 
dried,  to  put  them  in  bags,  and  beat  them  well  with 
poles  to  get  the  dirt  off. 

FEBRIFUGE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  medi- 
cines as  mitigate  or  remove  a  fever. 

FEBRUARY,  in  chronology,  the  fecond  month  of 
Numa's  year,  and  under  the  proteftion  of  the  god 
Neptune.  This  month  is  not  found  in  the  kalendar  of 
Romulus,  but  was  added  to  the  year  by  Numa.  It  had 
its  name  from  Februa,  Februaca,  or  Februalis,  all  names 
of  Juno,  who  prefided  over  the  purifications  of  women  ; 
and  in  this  month  the  Lupcrcalia  were  held  in  honour 
of  Juno,  and  women  were  purified  by  the  priefts  of 
Pan  Lyceus  at  that  fellival.     See  Lupercalia. 

February,  in  a  common  year,  confifts  only  of  28 
days  ;  but  in  the  biffextile  year  it  has  29,  on  account 
of  the  intercalary  day  added  that  year. 

FECIALES,  or  FoEciALEs,  an  order  of  priefts  or 
ofGcers,  confifting  of  20  perfons,  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  appointed  to  proclaim  war,  negociate  peace, 
&c. 

Feftus  derives  the  word  from  ferio,  "  I  flrike  ;"  as 
fer'ire  fczdus  fignifies  '*  to  conclude  a  treaty  :"  and  ac- 
cordingly, inftead  oi  ficiaks,  he  would  have  it  written 
Jeriales.  Otliers  derive  it  from  fadus,  which  was  an- 
ciently written yfi/uj;  or  iromjidci,  "  faith."  Others 
from  facto,  feci,  "  I  make,"  &c,  becaufe  they  made 
war  and  peace.  Voflius  choofes  to  derive  it  from  fi:u, 
of  the  verb  fori,  "  to  fpeak  ;"  in  which  fenfe  the  fc- 
clales  (hould  he  the  fame  with  oratores ;  which  fcntiment 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Varro,  who  fays 
they  were  called  indifferently ytv.'o/t'j'  and  oralores. 

The  feclales  were  a  fort  of  heralds,  who,  when  the 
Romans  had  any  difpute  with  their  neighbours,  were 
fent  firft  to  demand  the  thing  pretended  to  be  ufurped, 
or  require  fatisfadlion  for  the  injury  alleged  to  be  done. 
If  an  anfwer  was  not  returned  by  them  that  was  fatis- 
faCtory  to  the  people  and  the  fcnate,  they  were  dif- 
patclied  again  to  declare  war,  and  the  like  in  treating 
of  peace  ;  the  feciales  being  the  only  perfons  appointed 
to  negociate  between  the  ferate,  &c.  and  the  enemy. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Numa,  and  Halicarnaffeus 
{lib.  ii.),  obferve,  that  they  were  firft  inftituted  by  that 
prince.  The  latter  adds,  that  they  were  chofen  out  of 
ihe  beft  families  in  Rome  ;  that  their  office,  which  was 
reputed  a  fort  of  facerdotiura,  or  priefthood,  only  euded 


with  their  life  ;  that  their  perfons  were  facred  and  in-  Fecnni'i>y 
violable,  as  thofe  of  other  priefts  ;  that  they  were  even  '■"^'^• 
charged  to  fee  the  republic  did  not  declare  warunjuftly ;  '  '  "" 
thai  they  were  to  receive  the  complaints  and  remon- 
ftrances  of  nations  who  pretended  to  have  been  any  way- 
injured  by  the  Romans;  that  if  thofe  complaints  were 
found  jiift,  they  were  to  feize  the  criminals,  and  deli, 
ver  them  up  to  thofe  they  had  offended  ;  that  they 
were  invefted  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambafTa- 
ders  ;  that  they  concluded  treaties  of  peace  and  alli- 
ance, and  took  care  they  were  executed  ;  and,  laftly, 
abolilhed  them.,  if  they  were  found  not  to  be  equitable. 
Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  afcribes  their  inftitution  to  Ancus 
Martins,  in  the  year  of  Rome  114. — Varro  affures 
us,  that  in  his  time  moft  of  thefe  fundions  of  the  fe- 
ciales were  fet  afide  ;  though  Plutarch  obferves,  that 
they  had  flill  fome  authority  in  his  time. 

The  feciales  were  crowned  with  verbena,  "  vervain," 
when  they  went  to  declare  war.  Their  head  was  cover- 
ed with  a  veil,  over  which  the  crown  was  applied.  In 
this  equipage  they  proceeded  to  the  frontiers  of  the  new 
enemy's  country,  and  threw  a  bloody  dart  or  javehii 
into  the  ground  within  the  fame.  In  Livy  and  other 
ancient  authors  we  have  the  formula  ufed  in  fuch  decla- 
rations. 

FECUNDITY,  the  fame  with  Fertility. 
FEE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  complete  feudal  property. 
Hence,  where  the  bare  liferent  of  any  feudal  fubjeil 
is  meant  to  be  conveyed  to  A,  and  the  abfolute  pro- 
perty to  B,  that  meaning  is  expreffed  thus  ;  "  to  A  in 
liferent,  and  to  B  in  fee."     See  Law,  N^  Lxix.  clxiv. 

Fees  are  commonly  divided  into  abfolute,  otherwife 
called  fees-firaple ;  and  limiled,  one  fpecies  of  which  we 
ufually  call  fee-tail. 

I.  Tenant  in  fee-Cmple  (or,  as  he  is  frequently  ftyled,  „,  ,» 
tenant  in  fee),  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tenements,  or  \ii- CommnH, 
reditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ; 
generally,  abfolutely,  and  Craply  ;  without  mention- 
ing what  heirs,  but  referring  that  to  his  own  pleafure, 
or  to  the  difpofition  of  the  law.  The  true  meaning  of 
the  word  Jre  (feodum)  is  the  fame  with  that  of  feud  or 
jjcf\,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  it  is  taken  in  contradi-  4-  See  pnj 
ftinction  to  allodium;  which  latter  the  writers  on  thisSyitem. 
fubieft  define  to  be  every  man's  own  land,  which  he 
poffcffeth  merely  in  his  own  right,  without  owing  any 
rent  or  feivice  to  any  tuperior.  This  is  property  in  its 
higheft  degree  ;  and  the  o.i  ner  thereof  hath  abfolutiim 
ct  dire3um  domlniuti,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  be  leiftd 
thereof  abfolutely  in  dominico  fuo,  in  his  own  demefne. 
^wt  feodum,  or  fee,  is  that  which  is  held  of  fome  fupe- 
rior,  on  condition  of  rendering  him  fervice  ;  in  which 
fuperior  the  ultimate  property  of  the  land  refides.  And 
therefore  Sir  Henry  Spelman  defines  a  feud  or  fee  to 
be.  The  right  which  the  valfal  or  tenant  hath  in  lands 
to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  rendering  to  the  lord  his  due  fcrvices  ; 
the  mere  allodial  property  of  the  foil  always  remain- 
ing in  the  lord  I'his  allodial  property  no  fubjecl  in 
Britain  has  ;  it  being  a  received  and  now  undeniable 
principle  in  the  law,  that  all  the  lands  are  holden  me- 
diately or  immediately  of  the  king.  The  king  there- 
fore only  hath  alfolutum  el  dircdum  dominium  ;  but  all 
fubjefts  lands  are  in  the  nature  oi  feodum  or  fee,  whe- 
ther derived  to  them  bv  defcent  from  their  ancellors,  or 
purcLafed  for  a  valuable  confideration  :  for  they  can- 
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not  coTTic  to  any  man  by  either  of  ihofe  ways,  ur.Icfs 
accompanied  with  thofe  feudal  clogs  which  were  laid 
upon  the  tirfl  feudatory  when  it  was  originally  granted. 
A  fubjeft  therefore  halh  only  the  ufufruct,  and  not  the 
abfolute  property,  of  the  foil ;  or,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 
txprefTes  it,  he  hatli  tlomhiium  utile,  but  not  dominium 
ibreSum.  And  hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  mod  folemn  adts 
of  law,  we  exprefs  the  ilrongell  and  highell  eltate  that 
any  fnbjeiTt  can  have,  by  thefo  words,  "  he  is  feiftd 
thereof  in  h'n  dem^fne,  as  of  fee."  It  is  a  man's  de- 
mi(^nc,  ilcmiiiiinrt,  or  property,  lince  it  belongs  to  him 
and  his  heirs  for  ever  :  yet  this  i/sm/m'«»j,  property,  or 
demcfiie,  is  ftilctl?  not  abfolute  or  allodial,  but  quali- 
fied or  fco.lnl  :  it  is  in  his  demefne,  cs  oj  fie;  tliat  is,  it 
18  net  purely  and  fimply  his  own,  lince  it  is  held  of  a 
fujieridr  lord,  in  whom  the  ultimate  propirty  refidts. 

This  is  tile  primary  ftnfe  and  acceptation  of  the 
word  fr-e.  But  (as  Sir  Martin  Wri^rht  verv  jultly  ob- 
fcrvet)  the  dottiine,  "  that  all  lands  arc  h'Jilcn,"  ha- 
vinj;  been  for  lo  many  a^es  a  fixed  and  uiideniable  axi- 
om, tlie  Enplilh  lawyers  do  very  rarely  (of  late  years 
I'fpecially)  ufe  the  word  fcr  in  this  its  primary  original 
feufe,  iii  contradiltindion  to  alloJium  or  abfolute  pro- 
perty, with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  but  gene- 
rally ufe  it  to  exprtfs  the  continuance  or  quantity  of 
cftate.  A.  fee  therefore,  in  general,  fignities  an  eilate 
of  inheritance  ;  being  the  highell  and  moft  extenfive 
intercft  that  a  man  can  have  in  a  feud  :  and  when  the 
term  is  uftd  fimply.  without  any  other  adjunft,  or  has 
the  adjuncl  o{Jimph  annexed  to  it  (as,  a  fee,  or  a  fee- 
fimple),  it  is  ufed  in  contradiftindion  to  a  fcc-condi- 
lional  at  the  common  law,  or  a  fee- tail  by  the  (latute  ; 
importing  an  abfolute  inheritance,  clear  of  any  condi- 
tion, limitation,  or  reftriftions  to  particular  heirs,  but 
<lefceii.!il)le  to  the  heirs-general,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, lineal  or  collateral.  And  in  no  other  fenfc  than 
this  is  the  king  faid  to  be  feiicd  in  fee,  he  being  the 
feudatory  of  no  man. 

Taking  therefore  fee  in  this  its  fecondai-y  fenfe,  as  a 
•flate  of  inheritance,  it  is  applicable  to,  and  may  be 
had  in,  any  kind  of  hereditaments  either  corpore.il  or 
incorporeal.  But  there  is  this  dilUnAion  between  the 
two  fpecics  of  hereditaments  ;  that  of  a  corporeal  inhe- 
ritance a  man  (liall  be  faid  to  be  feiled  in  his  ilemefnc, 
as  of  fee;  of  an  incorpoieal  one  he  (hall  only  be  faid  to 
be  feifed  c.s  of  fee,  and  not  in  his  demefne.  For  as  in- 
corporeal hereditaments  are  in  their  nature  collateral 
to,  and  iffue  out  of.  lands  and  hotifes,  their  owner  hath 
ru  property,  eiominium,  or  demefne,  in  the  thing  itfelf, 
but  hath  oiily  fomething  derived  out  of  it  ;  refembling 
the  fervi.'ules,  or  iervices,  of  the  civil  law.  The  domi- 
r.iuni,  or  property,  is  frequently  in  one  man,  while  the 
pppendaj^e  ov  fervice  is  iu  another.  Thus  Gaius  may 
be  foil'td  lis  of  fej,  of  a  way  going  over  the  land,  of 
which  Titius  is  leifeii  in  his  demefne  as  of  fee. 

The  fee  limp'.e  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements 
is  generally  seized  and  rufidea  in  fome  pcifon  or  other  j 
though  divers  inferior  ei1at«  may  be  caived  out  of  it. 
As  if  one  grants  a  leafe  for  2  i  yc.irs,  or  for  one  or  two 
lives,  thefcc-fimplc  remains  veflcd  in  him  and  his  heirs; 
and  after  the  determination  of  thofe  years  or  lives,  the 
land  reverts  to  the  f^rantcr  or  Lis  heirs,  who  fnali  hold 
it  again  in  fee-limple.  Yet  fometimcs  the  fee  may  be 
in  abiyanee,  that  is  (as  the  word  fignifies)  in  expetla- 
tion,  remembrance,  and  contemplation  in  law;   there 
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being  no  perfon  in  ejfe,  in, whom  it  can  veft  and  abi-!e, 

though  the  law  confidei-s  it  as  always  potentially  exill- 
ing,  and  ready  to  veil  whenever  a  proper  owner  appears. 

1  hiiB,  in  a  grant  to  John  for  life,  and  afterwards  to 
the  heirs  of  Richard,  the  inhfritance  is  plainly  neither 
granted  to  John  nor  Richard,  nor  can  it  vtll  in  the  heirs 
of  Richard  till  his  death,  nam  nemo  ejl  h,f.res  viveiilij  : 
it  remains  therefore  in  waiting,  or  abeyance,  during  the 
life  of  Richard.     This  is  likewife  always  the  cjfe  of  a 

parfon  of  a  church,  who  hath  only  an  eftate  ihereia 
for  the  term  of  his  life  ;  and  the  inheritance  remains  in 
abeyance.  And  not  only  the  fee,  but  the  freehold 
alfo,  may  be  in  abeyance  ;  as,  when  a  parfon  dies,  the 
freehold  of  his  glebe  h  in  abeyance  until  a  fucceflor  be 
named,  and  then  it  veils  in  the  fiicceffor. 

The  word  heirs  is  neceffar)'  in  the  grant  or  donation 
in  order  to  make  a  fee  or  inheritance.  For  if  land  be 
given  to  a  man  for  ever,  or  to  him  and  his  afllgns  for 
ever,  this  veils  in  him  but  an  eilate  for  life.  This  very- 
great  nicety  about  the  infertion  of  the  word  heirs  in  all 
feoffments  and  grants,  in  order  to  veil  a  (ce,  is  plainly 
a  relic  of  the"feodal  llriclnefs  ;  by  which  it  was  requi- 
red, that  the  form  of  the  donation  (hould  be  puniftually 
purfued  ;  or  that,  as  Craig  exprefles  it,  in  the  words 
of  Baldus,  donationesfint  Jlriili  juris,  ne  quis  phis  donaffe 
prafumatur  qttam  in  donaiione  expnjferit.  And  therefore, 
as  tlie  perfonal  abilities  of  the  donee  were  orii;inally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  only  inducements  to  the  gift,  the 
donee's  cftatc  in  the  land  extended  only  to  his  own  per- 
fon, and  fubfiiUd  no  longer  than  his  life  ;  unlefs  the 
donor,  by  an  exprefs  provilion  in  the  grant,  gave  it  a 
longer  continuance,  and  extended  it  alfo  to  his  heirs. 
But  this  rule  is  now  foftentd  by  many  exceptions. 

For,  I.  It  does  not  tend  to  devifcs  by  will;  in 
which,  as  they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the 
fcodal  rigour  was  apace  wearing  out,  a  more  liberal 
conllruclion  is  allowed  :  and  therefore  by  a  dcvile  to  a 
niin  for  ever,  or  to  on;  and  his  adigns  for  ever,  or  to 
one  in  fee-limple,  the  device  hath  an  eilate  of  inheri- 
tance ;  for  the  intention  of  the  devifor  is  fuflieiently 
plain  from  the  words  of  perpetuity  annexed,  though  he 
hath  omitted  the  legal  words  of  inlu-ritauce.  But  if 
the  devife  be  to  a  man  and  his  aflrgns,  without  an- 
nexing words  of  perpetuity,  there  the  devifee  (liall 
take  only  an  eftate  for  life  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  dt^ifor  intended  any  more.  2.  Neither  docs  this 
rule  extend  to  fines  or  recoveries,  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
cies  of  conveyance  ;  for  thereby  an  eftate  in  fee  pafles 
by  aft  and  operation  of  law  without  the  word  heirs  : 
as  it  docs  alfo,  for  particular  reafons,  by  ceitain  other 
methods  of  conveyance,  which  have  relation  to  a  for- 
mer grant  or  eltate,  wherein  the  word  heirs  was  ex- 
prelTed.  3.  In  creations  of  nobility  by  writ,  the  peer 
fo  created  hath  an  inheritance  in  his  title,  without  ex- 
pieffing  the  word  heirs  ;  for  they  arc  implied  in  the 
creation,  unlels  it  be  otlierwifc  fpeciaily  provided  :  but 
in  creations  by  patent,  which  ivejiridi  juris,  the  word 
htirs  mull  be  infeitcd,  otherwife  thtie  is  no  inheri- 
tance. 4.  In  grants  of  lands  to  fo'e  corporations  and 
their  fucccHor,^,  tiic  word  fuecejfors  fupplies  the  place 
of  heirs  ;  for  as  heirs  take  trom  the  ancellor,  fo  doth 
the  fucceflor  from  the  predeccifor.  Nay,  in  a  grant 
to  a  bilhop,  or  other  fole  fpiritual  corporation,  in 
ferankalmnign,  the  \IQ\A  frankalmoign  fupplies  the  place 
viju^eejfors  (as  the  woxA  J'ueceffirs  fupplies  the  place  of 
A  a  kdrs) 
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f^<^-  Af/rj-)  ex  vi  tenn'm:  ;  and  in  all  thefe  cafis  a  feefimpli: 
^-y"^  vefls  in  fuch  fole  corporation.  But,  in  a  grant  of 
lands  to  a  corporation  aggregate,  the  word  fuccejfors 
is  not  necefTary,  thon:;h  ufually  inferted  :  for,  albeit 
fuch  fimple  grant  be  ftridlly  only  an  ellate  for  life,  .yet 
as  that  corporation  never  dies,  fuch  ellate  for  life  is 
perpetual,  or  equivalent  to  a  fee-fimple,  and  therefore 
the  law  allows  it  to  be  one.  Laftly,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  king,  a  fee-fimple  will  veft  in  him,  without  the 
word  hc':rs  or  fuccsffbrs  in  the  grant  ;  partly  from  pre- 
rogative royal,  and  partly  from  a  reafon  fimilar  to  the 
lall,  becaufe  the  king,  in  judgment  of  law,  never  dies. 
But  the  '.'■cneral  r\ile  is,  that  the  word  heirs  is  necefiary 
to  create  an  ellate  of  inheritance. 

II.  We  are  next  to  confider  limited  fee?,  or  fuch 
eflates  of  inheritance  as  are  clogged  and  confined  with 
conditions  or  (jualifications  of  any  fort.  And  thefe  we 
may  divide  into  two  forts:  i.  ^lallfieil,  or  bnfe  fees  j 
and,  2.  Fees  comlh'wnal,  fo  called  at  the  common  law; 
and  afterwards  fees  tail,  in  confequenre  of  the  ftatute 
de  don'is. 

1.  A  BASE  or  qualified  fee,  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  a 
qualification  fubjuined  thereto,  and  which  mull  be  de- 
termined whenever  the  qualification  annexed  to  it  is  at 
an  end.  As,  in  the  cafe  of  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
tenants  in  the  manor  of  Dale  ;  in  this  inflance,  when- 
ever the  heirs  of  A  ceafe  to  be  tenants  of  that  manor, 
the  grant  is  entirely  defeated.  So,  when  Henry  VI. 
granted  to  John  Talbot,  lord  of  the  manor  of  King- 
flon-Lide  in  Berks,  that  he  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the 
faid  manor,  (hould  be  peers  of  the  realm,  by  the  title 
oi  barons  of  Lijle  ;  here  John  Talbot  had  a  bafe  or  qua- 
lified fee  in  that  dignity  ;  and  the  inilant  he  or  his 
heirs  quitted  the  fcigniory  of  this  manor,  the  dignity 
was  at  an  end.  This  cftate  is  a  fee,  becauft  by  polfi- 
bility  it  may  endure  for  ever  in  a  man  and  his  heirs  ; 
ret  as  that  duration  depends  upon  the  concurrence  of 
collateral  circumllance.s,  which  qualify  and  debafe  the 
purity  of  the  donation,  it  is  therefore  a  qualified  or 
bafe  fee. 

2.  As  to  fees-cotiditional,  or  fees-to7,  fee  the  article 
Tail. 

Fee  alfo  fignlfies  a  certain  allowance  to  phyficians, 
fearrillers,  attovnies,  and  other  officers,  as  a  rewaid  for 
their  pains  and  labour. 

If  a  perfon  refufe  to  pay  an  officer  his  due  fees,  the 
court  will  errant  an  attachment  agalnil  him,  to  be  com- 
mitted till  the  fees  are  paid;  and  an  attorney  may 
bring  an  aft  ion  of  the  cafe  for  his  fees  again  (I  the 
tlitnt  that  retained  him  in  his  caufe. 

Fe  e  alfo  denotes  a  fi;ttled  perquifite  of  public  officers, 
payable  by  thofe  who  employ  them. 

The  fees  due  to  the  officers  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  are 
eVprefsly  meniioaed  in  a  fchediJe,  or  table,  which 
T"!  hang  up  in  public  view  in  the  faid  office,  and  in  all 
other  pl.«;es  where  the  faid  fees  are  to  be  paid  or  re- 
ceived. And  if  any  officer  fhall  oftend,  by  afting 
contrary  to  the  regulations  therein  contained,  he  fliall 
forfeit  his  office  and  place,  and  be  for  ever  after  inca- 
pable of  any  office  in  the  cullom  houfe. 

The  other  public  offices  have  likewife  their  fettled 
fees,  for  the  fevtral  branches  of  bufinefs  tranfafted  in 
them. 

¥v.t.-Fi3rm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without  homage,  feal- 
tv,  or  other  fcrvlce,  except  that  mentioned  in  the  feoff- 


ment ;  which  is  uijally  the  full  rent,  or  at  leail  a  fourth 
part  of  it. 

The  nature  of  this  tenure  is,  that  if  the  rent  be  be- 
hind, and  unpaid  for  two  years,  then  the  feoffor  and 
his  heirs  may  have  an  aftion  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands. 

FEELERS,  In  natural  hlllory,  a  name  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  horns  of  insects. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external  fenfts,  by 
which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of  folid,  hard,  foft,  rough, 
hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  and  other  tangible  qualities.  See 
Anatomv,  n'  138. 

FEET.     Sec  Foot, 

Ff.ET-Bearer,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  courts 
of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  and  Welch  kings.  He 
was  a  young  gentleman  whofeduty  it  was  to  lit  on  the 
floor,  with  his  back  towards  the  fire,  and  hold  the 
king's  feet  in  his  bofom  all  the  time  he  fat  at  table,  to 
keep  them  warm  and  comfortablcf  :  Apiece  of  ftate  |  x,,.„^a^ 
and  luxui-y  unknown  in  modern  times.  &.c,p.  j8. 

FEINT,  in  fencing,  a  Ihow  of  making  a  thrufi.  at 
one  patf,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  you  may 
really  ilrike  him  in  another. 

A  fimple  feint  is  a  mere  motion  of  the  wrift,  with- 
out flirring  the  foot. 

FELAFTON,  in  logic,  one  of  the  fix  firft  modes 
of  the  third  figure  of  fyllogifms  ;  whereof  the  firfl 
propofition  is  an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  an  u- 
niverfal  affirmative,  and  the  third  a  particular  nega- 
tive. 

FELIBIEN  (Andre),  was  born  at  Chartres  in 
16 1 9,  and  went  fecretary  under  the  marquis  de  Fonte- 
nay  IVIirenil  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  1647. 
On  his  return,  M.  Colbert  procui-ed  him  the  places  of 
hilloriagrapher  to  the  king,  fuprrintendnnt  of  his 
buildings,  and  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  France. 
He  became  afterwards  deputy  comptioUer-general  of 
the  bridges  and  dykes  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  died  In 
1605.  ^"^^  wrote  feveiTil  pieces  relating  to  the  fine  arts; 
the  principal  of  which  is  his  "  Dialogues  on  the  Uvea 
and  works  of  the  moft  eminent  paintei-s." 

FELICITAS,  (Felicity,  or  B:i/>/)lne/s),\\'as  dei- 
fied by  the  ancient  Pagans.  LucuUus  built  a  temple 
to  her.  She  had  another  erefled  by  Lepidus.  The 
Greeks  paid  divine  worilslp  to  Alai-arui,  daughter  of 
Hercules,  the  fame  with  Fe'ic:!as.  This  deity  is  often 
pictured  upon  medals,  and  generally  with  a  Cornuco- 
pia in  one  hand  and  a  Caduceus  in  the  other.  The  in- 
fcrlptlons  are,  Felicitas  7emptrum,  Fdicitas  Atigujli,  Fe- 
iuitcts  PuUica,   &c. 

FELIS,  In  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belong-  See  Plate 
ing  to  the  order  of  ferae,  the  charadters  of  which  are^,^.^!'" 
thefe ;  The  fore-teeth  are  equal  ;  the  molarcs  or  grin- 
ders have  three  points  ;  the  tongue  is  furniflied  with 
rough  fliarp  prickles,  and  pointing  backwards ;  and 
the  claws  are  ihe:it!ied  and  rectaiElile.  This  gtnus  com- 
prehends twenty- one  fptcief,   ti/'z. 

I.  The  hto,  or  Lion.  The  largeft  lions  are  from 
eight  to  nine  feet  in  length,  and  from  foiu-  to  fix  feet 
high  :  thofe  of  a  fniallcr  fize  are  generally  about  5  J  feet 
long,  and  about  34  high.  His  head  is  veiy  thkk,and 
his  face  is  befet  on  all  fides  vs-ith  long  bufliy  yeilowKh 
hair  ;  this  fhaggy  hair  extends  from  the  top  of  the 
head  to  below  the  flioidders,  and  hangs  down  to  his 
knees:  the  belly  and  breaft  are  likewife  co\ertd  with 
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long  ha'r.  The  reft  of  the  bocly  Is  covered  wIili  very 
fhort  hair,  excepting  a  bu!h  at  the  point  of  the  tail. 
The  ears  are  roundiAi,  (hort,  and  aluioil  entirely  con- 
cealed under  the  hair  of  his  front.  The  ftiagpinefs  of 
the  fore-part  of  his  body  makes  the  hinder-part  have  a 
nakid  appearance.  The  tail  is  long  and  very  ftrong  ; 
the  L'gs  are  thick  and  Aithy  ;  and  the  feet  are  rtiort  ; 
the  length  of  the  claws  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter, are  of  a  wLItiih  colour,  very  crooked,  andean  be 
extended  or  retradted  into  the  membranous  fheatb  at 
pleafure  :  their  points  are  feldom  blunted,  as  they  are 
never  extended  but  when  he  fcizes  his  prey. 

The  female,  or  lionnefs,  has  no  mine,  or  longhair 
about  her  head  or  fiioulders  ;  in  her  we  fee  dillindtly 
the  whole  face,  head,  ears,  neck,  (hould:rs,  breall, 
&C.  all  thefe  parts  being  in  fome  meafure  concealed 
under  the  long  hair  of  the  male,  give  the  female  a 
very  diffaent  appearance  :  befides,  (he  is  confiderably 
lefs  than  the  male.  The  hair  of  botli  nule  and'female 
is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  wbhifli  on  the  fides  and 
belly. 

In  warm  countries,  quadrupeds  in  general  are  larger 
and  llronger  than  in  the  cold  or  temperate  climates. 
They  are  likewlfe  more  tierce  and  hardy  ;  all  their  na- 
tural qualities  feem  to  correfpond  with  the  ardour  of 
the  climate.  The  lions  nouiilhed  under  the  fcorching 
fun  of  Africa  or  the  Indies,  are  the  moft  llrong,  fierce, 
and  terrible.  Thofe  of  mo'.:nt  Atlas,  whofe  top  is 
fomt times  covered  with  fnow,  are  neither  fo  ftrong  nor 
fo  ferocious  as  thofe  of  Biledulgerid  or  Zaara,  whofe 
j)!ains  are  covered  with  burning  fand.  It  is  in  thefe 
liot  and  barren  dcfarts,  that  the  lion  is  the  dread  of 
travellers,  and  the  fcourge  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. But  it  is  a  happy  circumftarce  that  the  fpe- 
cics  is  not  very  numerous  :  they  even  appear  to  di- 
minifu  daily.  The  Romans,  fays  Mr  Shaw,  brought 
many  more  lions  out  of  Libya  for  tlieir  pubhc  ftiows, 
than  are  no*-  to  be  found  in  that  country.  It  islikcwife 
remarked,  that  die  hons  in  Turky,  Perfia,  and  the  In- 
dies, are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly.  As  this  formi- 
dable and  courageous  animal  makes  a  prey  of  moft  o- 
ther  animals,  and  is  himftlf  a  prey  to  none,  this  dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  the  fpeciet  ran  be  owing  to 
nothing  but  an  increafe  in  the  number  of  mankind  : 
for  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ftrcngth  of  this 
king  of  animals  is  not  a  match  for  the  dexterity  and 
addrefs  of  a  negro  or  Hottentot,  who  will  often  dare 
to  attack  him  face  to  face,  and  with  very  flight  wea- 
pons. 

The  ingenuity  of  mankind  augments  with  their 
number ;  that  of  other  animals  continues  always  the 
fame.  All  the  noxious  animals,  as  the  lion,  are  redu- 
ced to  a  fmall  number,  not  only  bccaufe  mankind  arc 
become  more  numerous,  but  liktwife  becaufe  they 
liave  become  more  ingenious,  and  have  invented  wea- 
pons which  nothing  can  refift.  This  fupcriority  in  the 
numbers  and  induftry  of  mankind,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  has  broke  the  vigour  of  the  lion,  feems  Itkewife 
to  have  enervated  his  courage.  This  quality,  though 
natural,  is  exalted  or  lowered  according  to  the  good 
or  bad  fucctis  with  which  any  animal  has  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  employ  his  force.  In  the  vail  dcfarts  of  Za- 
ara ;  in  thofe  which  feem  to  ftparate  two  very  diffe- 
rent races  of  men,  the  Ntgiocs  and  Moors,  between 
Senegal  and  the   boundaries  of  Mauritania  ;  in  thofe 
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uninhabited  regions  above  the  country  of  the  Hotten* 
tots  i  and,  in  general,  all  the  meridional  ]iarts  of  A-  ' 
frica  and  Afia,  where  mankind  have  difdained  to 
dwell,  lions  are  ftill  as  numerous  and  as  ferocious  aj 
ever.  Accuftomed  to  meafure  their  ftrength  by  that 
of  all  other  aiu'mals  whicli  they  encounter,  the  habit 
of  conquering  renders  them  haughty  and  intrepid.  Ha- 
ving never  experienced  the  ftrength  of  man,  or  tlie 
power  of  his  arras,  inftead  of  difcovering  any  figns  of 
fear,  they  difdain  and  fet  him  at  defiance.  Wounds 
irritate,  but  do  not  terrify  them  :  they  are  not  even 
difconcerted  at  the  fight  of  numbers.  A  fingle  lion 
of  the  defart  has  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  cara- 
van ;  and  if,  after  a  violtnt  and  obftiiiate  engagement, 
he  found  himftlf  weakened,  he  retreats  figl.ting,  al- 
ways keeping  his  face  to  the  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lions  which  live  near  the  villages  or  huts  of 
the  Indians  or  Africans,  being  acquainted  with  man 
and  the  force  of  his  arms,  are  fo  daftardly  as  to  fly 
and  leave  their  prey  at  the  fight  of  women  or  children. 

This  foftening  in  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  the 
lion,  Ihows  that  he  is  capable  of  culture,  and  fufcep- 
tible,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  imprefiiotis 
that  he  receives:  accordingly,  hillory  informs  us  of 
lions  yoked  in  triumphal  chariots,  trained  to  war,  or 
the  chace  ;  and  that,  faithful  to  their  mafters,  thty  ne- 
ver employed  their  flrcngth  or  courage  but  againll 
their  enemies.  It  is  certain,  that  a  lion  taken 
young,  and  brought  up  amonrj  domeftic  animal-^ 
will  cafi'.y  be  accullomcd  to  live  and  fport  with  them  ; 
that  he  is  mild  and  carefiing  to  his  mafter,  cfpccially 
when  he  is  young  ;  and  that,  if  his  natural  ferocity 
fomutimes  breaks  out,  it  is  rarely  turned  agalnft  thofe 
who  have  been  kind  to  him.  But,  as  his  palTions  are 
impetuous  and  vehement,  it  is  not  to  be  expefttd  that 
the  imprcflions  of  education  will  at  all  times  be  fuifi- 
cicnt  to  balance  them  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  dangerous 
to  let  him  fufier  hunger  long,  or  to  vex  him  by  ill- 
timtd  teazi.igs  :  bad  treatment  not  only  irrit:'.tes  him, 
but  he  reracii.bers  it  long,  and  meditates  revenge.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  he  is  exceedingly  grateful,  and  feldom 
forgets  benefits  received.  He  has  been  often  obfentd 
to  difcain  weak  or  infignificant  enemies,  to  defpife 
their  infults,  and  to  pardon  their  oft'eiifive  liberties. 
When  led  into  captivity,  he  will  difeover  fymptoras  of 
uneaiinefs,  without  anger  or  peevilhnefs  :  on  the  con- 
trary, his  natural  temper  foftens,  he  obeys  his  mafter, 
carelTcs  the  hand  that  gives  him  food,  and  fometimet 
gives  life  to  fuch  animals  as  are  thrown  to  him  alive 
for  prey  :  by  this  act  of  generofity  he  feems  to  confi- 
der  himfelf  as  for  ever  bound  to  proteft  them ;  he  lives 
peaceably  with  them  ;  allows  them  a  part,  and  fome- 
limes  the  whole,  of  his  food  ;  and  will  rather  fubju't 
to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  than  fill  his  ftomach  with  the 
fruit  of  his  beneficence.  We  may  likewife  obferve, 
that  the  lion  is  not  a  cruel  animal :  he  kills  rather 
from  neceflity  than  choice,  never  dcftroying  more  than 
he  eats ;  and  whenever  his  appetite  is  fatisfied,  he  is 
mild  and  peaceable.  For  his  ordinary  fubfiftence,  he 
requires  about  15  pounds  of  raw  Hefh  each  day. 

The  afpect  of  the  lion  correfponds  with  the  noblo 
and  generous  qualities  of  his  mind.  His  figure  is  re- 
fpeCtable  ;  his  looks  are  determined  ;  his  gait  is  ftate- 
iy,  and  his  voice  tremendous.  In  a  word,  the  body 
of  the  lion  appears  to  be  the  bcft  model  of  ftrcngth 
A  a  2  joined 
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joined  to  ability.  The  force  of  his  mufcles  is  exprelTt  d 
by  his  prodigious  leaps  and  hounds,  often  20  fett  at 
once  ;  by  tlie  brifk  motion  of  his  tail,  a  fingle  fwtip 
of  wl\ich  is  fufficieiit  to  throw  a  man  to  the  ground  ; 
by  the  cafe  with  vvliich  he  moves  the  fl<in  of  his  face, 
and  particularly  of  his  forehead  ;  and,  laiHy,  by  the 
faculty  of  credling  and  agitating  the  hair  of  his  mane 
when  irritated. 

Lions  are  very  ardent  In  their  amours  :  when  the 
female  is  in  feafon,  (he  is  often  followed  by  eicht  or 
ten  males,  who  roar  incfiTantly,  and  enter  into  furious 
cncagements,  till  one  of  them  completely  overcomes 
the  veil,  takes  peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  female,  and 
carries  her  olf  to  fome  fecrct  recefs.  The  lionnels 
brings  forth  her  young  in  the  fpring,  and  produces  but 
once  every  year. 

All  the  paffions  of  the  lion,  the  foft  pafllon  of  lo«e 
not  excepted,  are  exceflive  ;  the  love  of  offspring  is 
extreme  :  the  lionnefs  is  naturally  weaker,  lefs  bold, 
and  more  gentle  than  the  lion  ;  but  fhe  becomes  pcr- 
fcftly  rapacious  and  terrible  when  fhe  has  young.  Then 
flic  exhibits  more  courage  than  the  male  ;  (he  regards 
no  danger  ;  fhe  attacks  indifferently  men  and  all  other 
animals,  kills  them,  and  carries  them  to  her  ytjung 
ones,  whom  fhe  thus  early  inftrufts  to  fuck  the ir  blood 
and  tear  their  flefh.  She  generally  brings  forth  in  the 
moft  fecret  and  inacceflible  places  ;  and,  when  afraid 
of  a  difcovery,  flie  endeavours  to  conceal  the  traces  of 
•her  feet,  by  returning  frequently  on  her  Heps,  or  ra- 
ther by  eft";iting  them  with    her  tail  ;  and,  when   the 
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meet  with.  The  author  of  the  Oeconomy  of  N.iture 
gives  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  inllinft  of  thefe  animals  " 
in  thofe  unwatered  trafls.  There  the  pelican  makes 
her  nell;  and  in  order  to  cool  her  young  ones,  and  ac- 
cuflom  them  to  an  element  they  inuil  afterwards  be 
converlant  in,  brings  from  afar,  in  their  great  gular 
pouch,  fufScient  water  to  fill  tiie  nell  :  the  lion,  and 
other  wild  beafts,  approach  and  quenchtheir  thirll  ;  yet 
never  injure  the  unfledged  biuU,  as  if  confcious  that 
their  deftruclion  would  immtdidtcly  put  a  flop  to  thofis 
grateful  fupplies. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  which  is  flrong  and  loud, 
is  his  ordinary  voice  ;  but  when  he  is  irritated,  his  ciy 
is  fhorter,  repeated  more  fuddtnly,  and  is  ftill  more 
terrible  than  the  roaring  :  btfidts,  he  beats  his  fides 
with  his  tail,  itamps  with  his  feet,  ereiSls  and  agi- 
tates the  hair  of  his  head  and  mane,  moves  the  fltiii 
of  his  face,  fliows  his  angry  teeth,  and  lol^o  out  hi« 
tongue. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion,  according  to  Mr  Spar- 
man,  "  com  Is  in  a  hoarfe  inarticulate  found,  which 
at  the  fame  iime  feems  to  have  a  hollownefs  in  it, 
fomething  like  that  proceeding  fiom  a  fpeaking  trum- 
pet. Th^  found  is  between  that  of  a  German  u  and 
an  0,  being  drawn  to  a  great  length,  and  appearing  as 
if  it  came  fiom  out  of  the  eartli;  at  the  fame  time 
that,  after  liflcning  with  the  greatefl  attention,  I  could 
not  exactly  hear  from  what  quarter  it  came.  The 
found  of  the  lion's  voice  does  not  bear  the  leall  lefem- 
blance    to  thunder,  as  M.  de  Buffon,   torn.  ix.  p.  22. 
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danger  is  great,   flie   carries  off  her  young,  and  con-     from  the  Voyage  of  Boullaye  le  Gouz,  alRrms  it  does, 
ceals  them  fomewhere  elfe.     But,  when  an  aftual  at-     "'     '"  ^     --  ^ 

tempt  is  made  to  deprive  her  of  her  young,  fhe  be- 
comes perfeftly  furious,  and  defends  them  till  flie  be 
torn  to  pieces. 

The  lion  feldom  goes  abroad  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  but  fallies  forth  in  the  evening  and  night  in  quell 
of  prey.  He  is  afraid  of  fire,  and  feldom  or  never 
approaches  the  artificial  fires  made  by  the  fliepherds  for 
the  protection  of  their  flocks ;  he  does  not  trace  other 
animals  by  the  fcent,  but  is  obliged  to  trull  to  his  eyes. 
Many  hillorians  have  even  mifreprefented  him  as  inca- 
pable of  finding  out  his  prey  ;  but  that  he  is  obliged 
to  the  jackal,  an  animal  of  exquifite  fcent,  in  order 
to  provide  for  him,  and  that  this  animal  either  accom- 
panies or  goes  before  him  for  this  purpofe.  The  jac- 
kal is  a  native  of  Arabia,  Libya,  &c.  and,  like  the 
lion,  hves  upon  prey  :  perhaps  fomt times  he  follows 
the  lion,  but  it  is  with  a  view  to  pick  up  what  he 
leaves  behind,   not  to  provide   for  him  ;  for,  being  a 

fmall  and  feeble  animal,  he  ought  rather  to   fly  from 

than  to  ferve  the  lion. 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  will  attack  any  animal  that 

prefents  itfelf :  but  he  is  fo  very  formidable,  that  all 

endeavour  to  avoid  his  rencounter  ;  this  circumllance 

often  obliges  him  to  conceal  himfelf,   and   lie   m  wait 

till  fome  animal  chances  to  pafs.      He  lies  fquat  on  his 

belly   in   a  thicket  ;  from  which  he  fprings  with   fuch 

force -and  velocity,  that  he   often  fel/.es  them   at  the 

firll  bound.      He  endures  hunger   longer  thati  thirft  ; 

he  feldom  paffes  water  without  drinking,  which  he  does 

by  lapping  like  a  dog.      In  burning  defarts,  where  ri- 
vers and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in  a  perpetual 

fever,  a  fort  of  madiitfs  fatal  to   every  animal  they 


In  faft,  it  appeared  to  me  to,  be  neither  peculiarly 
piercing  nor  tremendous  ;  yet,  from  its  (low  prolong- 
ed note,  joined  with  nocturnal  darkntfs,  and  the  ter- 
rible idea  one  is  apt  to  form  to  one's  felf  of  this  ani- 
mal, it  made  one  fhudder,  even  in  fuch  places  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  in  with  more  fatisfaiftion, 
and  without  having  the  leall  occafion  for  fear.  We 
could  plainly  perceive  by  our  cattle  when  the  lions, 
whether  they  roared  or  not,  were  reconnoitring  us  at 
a  fmall  diftance.  For  in  that  cafe  the  hounds  did  not 
dare  to  bark  in  the  leafl,  but  crept  quite  clofe  to  the 
Hottentots  ;  and  our  oxen  and  horfes  fighed  deeply^ 
frequently  hanging  back,  and  pulling  flowly  with  all 
their  might  at  the  flrong  flraps  with  v^hich  they  •^tn 
tied  up  to  the  waG^^gon.  They  likewife  laid  tbemfelves 
down  upon  the  ground  and  Uood  up  alternatelv,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  tbem- 
felves :  or  rather  jufl  as  if  they  were  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  circumllance  (con- 
tinues our  author),  that  the  brute  creation  ihould  liave 
been  taught  merely  by  nature  to  be  in  dread  of  the 
lion  ;  for  our  horfes  and  oxen  were  all  from  places 
where  I  am  certain  they  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
this  dreadful  adverfary  of  theirs  ;  fo  that  in  thii  we 
mufl  admire  the  bounty  of  Providence,  which,  while 
it  has  fcnt  fuch  a  tyrant  as  the  lion  amongft  the  ani- 
mal creation,  has  likewife  taught  them  to  difcern  and 
dillinguifli  it  with  trembling  and  horror." 

The  gait  of  the  lion  is  (lately,  grave,  and.flow,  tho' 
always  in  an  oblique  direction.  His  movements  are 
not  equal  or  meafured,  but  conlill  of  leaps  ami  bounds; 
vhic  1  prevents  him  from  flopjiing  fuddenly,  and  makes 
him  often  overleap  his  mark.     AVhen  he  leaps   upon 

hU 
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elis      his  prey,  he  makes  a  bound  of  12  or  15  feet,  falls  a- 

■y bove  it,  feizes  it  with  his  fore-feet,  tears  the  fl=lh  wh.h 

his  claws,  and  then  devours  it  with  his  tetth.  If  he 
chances  to  mifs  his  leap,  he  will  not,  as  the  Hotten- 
tots unanimoufly  aflTured  Mr  Sparman,  follow  his  prey 
any  farther  ;  but,  as  tlioiio^h  he  were  afhamed,  turning 
round  towards  the  place  where  he  lay  in  ambufh,  (lowly, 
and  ftep  by  (lep,  as  it  were,  meafures  the  exa£t  length 
between  the  two  points,  in  order  to  lind  how  much  too 
%)rt  of,  or  beyond,  the  mark  he  had  taken  his  leap. 

One  would  fuppofe  that  the  roaring  of  the  lion 
Would  prove  I'erviccable  to  the  other  animals,  as  being 
a  warning  for  them  to  betake  tliemfelvts  to  flij'ht;  but 
as  when  he  roars,  according  to  all  report,  he  puts  his 
mouth  to  the  ijroiind,  fo  that  the  found  is  diU'ufed  e- 
qiially  all  over  tlic  place,  without,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  its  being  poiTible  to  hear  from  what  quar- 
ter it  comes,  the  animals  are  intimidated  and  feared  to 
fuch  a  degiee,  as  to  fly  about  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  dark  to  every  fide  ;  in  confequence  of  wliicli, 
they  often  chance  to  run  on  to  the  very  fpot  from 
whence  the  found  actually  proceeds,  and  which  they 
mtant  moil  to  avoid. 

Dr  Sparman,  in  his  account  of  the  lion,  dctrafts 
confiderably  from  the  character  of  courage  and  gene- 
rofity  generally  afcribcd  to  that  animal.  "  It  is  not 
in  magnanimity  (fays  he),  as  many  will  have  it  to  be, 
but  in  an  infidious  and  cowardly  difpofition,  blended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pride,  that  the  general  cha- 
raiiler  of  the  lion  confiils;  though  hunger  muft  natu- 
lally  have  the  effect  of  now  and  then  infpiring  fo  llrong 
and  nimble  an  animal  with  uncommon  intrepidity  and 
courage.  Moreover,  being  accullomed  always  itfelf  to 
kill  its  own  food,  and  that  with  the  greatell  eafe,  as 
meeting  with  no  refiilance,  and  even  frequently  to 
devour  it  reeking  and  weltering  in  its  blood,  it  can- 
not but  be  eafily  provoked,  and  acquire  a  greater  turn 
for  cruelty  than  for  generofity  :  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  being  accuftomed  to  meet  with  any  refiil- 
ance, it  is  no  wonder  that,  when  it  does,  it  fhould 
fometimes  be  faint-hearted  and  ciell-fallen.  A  yeo- 
man, a  man  of  veracity  (Jacob  Kok,  of  Zeekoe- 
river),  related  to  me  an  adventure  he  bad  in  thefe 
words  : — One  day  walking  over  his  lands  with  his 
loaded  gun,  he  unexpedediy  met  with  a  lion.  Being 
an  excellent  fhot,  he  thought  himfelf  pretty  certain,  in 
the  polition  he  was  in,  of  killing  it,  and  therefore  fired 
his  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  recoiled,  that 
the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  fome  time,  and  confe- 
quently  was  damp  ;  lo  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and 
the  ball  falling  (hort,  entered  the  ground  clofe  to  the 
lion.  In  conlequence  of  this  he  was  fei/.ed  with  a  pa- 
nic, and  took  iliieftly  to  his  feet;  but  being  foon  out 
of  breath,  and  clofely  purfued  by  the  lion,  he  jumjiej 

»np  on  a  little  heap  of  itones,  and  there  made  a  Itand, 
jMclenting  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  to  his  adverfary, 
fully  lefolved  to  defend  his  life  as  well  as  he  could  to 
the  utmoft.  My  friend  ilid  not  take  upon  him  to  de- 
termine, whether  this  polition  and  manner  of  his  inti- 
midated the  lion  or  not :  it  had,  however,  fuch  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  creature,  that  it  likewife  made  a  iland ; 
and  what  was  ft  ill  more  fiiigular,  laid  ittelf  down  at  the 
dillance  of  a  few  paces  from  the  heap  of  Hones  feem- 
jnglv  quite  unconcerned.  The  Iportfman,  in  ilie  mean 
while,  did  cot  dare  to  llir  a  Uep  iroin  the  fpot:  be- 
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fides,  in  his  flight,  he  had   the  niisfoitune  to  lofc  Ihs      T''.'- 
pottder-horu.     At  length,   after  waiting  a  good  Inlf  ""V 
hour,  the  lion  rofe  up,  and  at  firfl   went  very   (lowly, 
and  llcp  by  Itep,  as  if  it  had  a  mind  to  (leal  off;  but 
as  fcon  as  it   got  to  a  greater  diitance,   it  began  to 
bound  away  at  a  great  rate." 

Our  author  alio  relates  the  following  occurrence,  as 
ferving  to  Ihow  the  cowardice  and  infidious  difpofition 
of  the  lion.  "  An  elderly  Hottentot  in  the  fervice  of 
a  Chriltian,  near  the  upper  part  01  Sunday  river  on  the 
Canibdebo  fide,  perceived  a  lion  following  him  at  a 
great  dillance  for  two  hours  together.  Thence  lie 
naturally  concluded,  that  the  lion  only  waited  for  the 
approach  of  datknefs,  in  order  to  make  him  his  prey  : 
and  in  the  mean  time,  could  not  expeiSl  any  other  tiian 
to  fcrve  foi  this  fierce  aniinul's  fu])per,  inafinuch  as  he 
had  no  other  weapon  of  defence  tiian  a  Hick,  and  kiic<.v 
that  he  could  not  get  home  betore  it  was  dark.  But 
as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  the  lion, 
and  the  manner  of  its  feizing  upon  its  prey,  and  at  the 
fame  time  had  icifure  between  whiles  to  ruminate  on 
the  ways  and  means  in  which  it  was  moll  likely  that 
his  exillencc  would  be  put  an  end  to,  he  at  length  hit 
on  a  method  of  faviiig  his  lite.  For  this  purpofe,  in- 
ilead  of  making  the  bell  of  his  way  home,  lie  looked 
out  for  a  kUpiruni  (fo  they  generally  call  a  rocky  place 
level  and  plain  at  top,  and  having  a  perpendicular  pre- 
cipice on  one  ilde  of  it),  and  fitting  himfelf  down  on 
the  edge  of  one  of  theic  precipices,  he  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  that  the  lien  likev.iie  made  a  halt,  and  kept 
the  fame  dillance  as  before.  As  loon  as  it  grew  dark, 
the  Hottentot  Aiding  a  little  forwards,  let  himfelf 
down  below  the  upper  edge  of  the  precipice  upon  fome 
projecting  part  or  cleft  of  the  rock,  where  he  could 
juft  keep  himfelf  iioin  falling.  But  in  order  to  cheat 
the  lion  llill  more,  he  fct  his  hat  and  cloak  on  the 
iiick,  making  with  it  at  the  fame  time  a  gentle  motion 
juil  over  his  head,  and  a  little  way  from  the  edge  of 
the  mountain.  This  crafty  expedient  had  the  defired 
fuccefs.  He  did  not  Hay  long  in  that  fitualion,  before 
the  lion  came  creeping  loftly  towards  him  like  a  cat, 
and  m'ftaking  the  (kin-cloak  for  the  Hottentot  him- 
felf, took  his  leap  with  fuch  exaclriefs  and  precilion,  as 
to  fall  headlong  down  llie  precipice,  directly  clofe  to 
the  fnare  which  had  been  fet  up  for  him  ;  when  the 
Hottentot  is  fald,  in  his  great  joy,  exultingly  to  have 
called  out  t'kaiji!  an  interjection  of  very  extenfive  im- 
port and  fi^iiihcation." 

Tliis  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  lions  in  Africa  be- 
ing cnfnai  td  in  the  midll  of  their  leap.  In  the  out. 
houfes  and  wade  grounds  about  farms,  where  a  lion 
has  been  upon  the  watch  for  fome  animal  and  milfed 
it,  or  where  they  have  other  reafons  to  expeift  him, 
they  fet  up  the  figure  of  a  man  clofe  by  the  lide  of 
feveral  loaded  guns ;  fo  that  thefe  difchaige  tliein- 
fclves  into  the  body  of  the  bead  at  the  very  inllant 
that  he  fprings  or  throws  him*elf  upon  the  dieffed 
figure.  As  this  is  done  with  fo  much  tafc  and  luc- 
cefs,  and  as  they  hsidiy  ever  think  it  worth  while  in 
Africa  to  take  lions  alive,  they  lelduni  give  thcmlelves 
the  tioublc  of  catcliing  them  by  means  of  pit  falls. 

"It  is  fingular  ( Or  Sparman  remark^;,  that  the 
lien,  which,  according  to  many,  idways  kills  his  prey 
immediately  if  it  belongs  10  the  brute  creation,  is  re- 
ported frequciiily,  although  provoked,  to  content  hiitt. 
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Pel's.      fe]fwuh  mtrely  wounding  the  human  fijecles  ;  or  at 
~~V  Icaft  ti)  wait  fome  time  before  he  gives  tlie  fatal  blow 

to  the  iinhnppy  vitlim  he  has  got  under  him.  In  fe- 
veral  places  through  which  I  paffcd,  they  mentioned  to 
me  by  name  a  father  and  his  two  fons,  who  were 
faid  to  be  dill  living,  and  who  being  on  foot  near  a 
river  on  their  eftate  in  fcarch  of  a  lion,  this  latter  had 
niHied  out  upon  them,  and  thrown  one  of  them  und-.r 
feet  :  tlie  two  others,  however,  had  time  enough  to 
ihoot  the  lion  dead  upon  the  fpot,  which  had  lain  al- 
ir.oil  acrofs  the  youth  fo  nearly  and  dearly  related  to 
them,  without  having  done  him  any  particular  hurt. 
I  myfclf  faw,  near  the 'upper  part  of  Duyven  hoek- 
rlvtr,  an  elderly  Hottentot,  who  at  that  time  (his 
wounds  being  ftill  open)  bore  under  one  eye  and  un- 
derneath hischeek-bone  the  ghallly  marks  of  the  bite  of 
a  lion,  which  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
him  any  other  challiiement  for  having,  together  with 
his  matter  (whom  I  alfo  knev/)  and  feveral  other  Chri- 
ftians,  hunted  him  with  great  intrepidity,  though  with- 
out fuccefs.  The  conveifation  ran  every  wliere  in  this 
part  of  the  country  upon  one  Bota,  a  farmer  and  captain 
in  ihe  militia,  who  had  lain  for  fome  time  under  a  lion, 
and  had  received  feveral  bruifes  from  the  beall,  having 
been  at  the  fame  time  a  good  deal  bitten  by  him  in 
one  arm,  as  a  token  to  remember  him  by  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  had  in  a  manner  had  his  life  given  him  by 
this  noble  animal.  The  man  was  faid  then  to  be  living 
in  the  dittritl  r,{  Artaquas-kloof.  I  do  not  rightly 
know  how  to  account  for  this  merciful  difpolition  to- 
wards mankind.  Does  it  proceed  from  the  lion's 
greater  refpcft  and  veneration  for  man,  as  being  equal 
to,  or  even  a  mightier  tyrant  than,  himfclf  among  the 
animal  creation?  or  is  it  merely  from  the  fame  caprice 
which  has  fometimes  induced  him  not  only  to  fpare 
the  lives  of  men  or  brute  creature;;  who  have  been  given 
up  to  him  for  prey,  but  even  to  carefs  them,  and  treat 
them  with  the  greatell  kindnefs  ?  Whims  and  freaks 
of  this  kind  have  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  acquired 
the  lion  the  reputation  it  has  for  generofity  ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  this  fpecious  name,  facred  only  to  virtue, 
to  be  laviihed  upon  a  wild  beaft.  Slaves,  indeed,  and 
wretches  of  fcrvile  minds,  are  wont  with  this  attribute 
to  (latter  their  greateft  tyrants  ;  but  with  what  lliow 
of  rcafon  can  this  attribute  be  bellowed  upon  the  moft 
powerfiJ  tyrant  among  quadrupeds,  becaufe  it  does 
not  exercife  an  equal  degree  of  cruelty  upon  all  occa- 
fions?  That  the  lion  does  not,  like  the  wolf,  tiger,  and 
fome  other  beafts  of  prey,  kill  a  great  deal  of  game  or 
cattle  at  one  time,  perhaps  proceeds  from  tiiis,  that 
while  he  is  employed  in  attacking  one  or  two  of  them, 
the  remainder  fly  farther  than  it  accords  with  the  na- 
tural indolence  of  this  beaft  to  follow  them.  If  this 
be  called  genero/tty,  a  cat  may  be  ftyled  generous  with 
refpeft  to  the  rats ;  as  I  have  feen  this  creature  in  the 
fields  among  a  great  number  of  the  latter,  wheic  (he 
could  have  made  a  great  havock  at  once,  fcize  on  a 
fingle  one  only,  and  run  off  with  it.  The  lion  and  the 
cat,  likcwile,  very  much  refemble  each  other,  in  partly 
llecping  out,  and  partly  pafllng  away  in  a  quiet  in- 
adlve  Hate,  a  great  part  of  their  lime,  in  which 
hunger  does  not  urge  them  to  go  in  quell  of  their 
piey." 

Tlie   lion's   (Irength,  as    already   obferved,    is  very 
great.     Mr  Sparman  informs  us,  that  "  this  animal 
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was  once  feen  at  tire  Cape  to  take  an  heifer  in  hia 
mouth,  and  though  the  legs  of  this  htter  dragged  on 
the  ground,  yet  feemed  to  carry  her  oft  with  the  fame 
eafe  as  a  cat  does  a  rat.  It  likewll'e  leaped  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her,  without  the  lealt  difficulty.  A 
bullalo  pel  hups  would  be  too  cumberiome  for  thij 
bead  of  l)rty,  notwithltanding  his  Itrength,  to  fcize 
and  carry  off  with  him  in  the  manner  above  mention- 
ed. Two  yeomen,  upon  whofe  veracity  I  can  place 
lonie  coulidence,  gave  me  the  loUowing  account  rela- 
tive to  this  matter.  Being  a  hunting  near  Bo(hIes- 
man-rlver  with  feveral  Hottentots,  they  perceived  a 
lion  dragging  a  buffalo  from  the  plain  to  a  neighbour- 
ing woody  hill.  They,  however,  loon  forced  it  to 
quit  its  prey,  in  order  to  make  a  prize  of  it  themfelves; 
and  found  that  this  wild  beail  had  had  the  fagacity  to 
take  out  the  buffalo's  large  and  unwieldy  entrails  in  or- 
der to  be  able  the  eaher  to  make  off  with  the  flclhy 
and  more  eatable  part  of  the  carcafe.  The  lion's 
ftrength,  however,  is  laid  not  to  be  fufficient  alone  to 
get  the  better  of  lo  large  and  llrong  an  animal  as  the 
buffalo  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  it  his  prey,  this  lleroe 
ci-eature  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  both  to  agility  and 
ftratagem  ;  iniomiich,  that  Healing  on  the  buffalo,  it 
fallens  with  both  its  paws  upon  the  noftrils  and  mouth 
of  the  beall,  and  keeps  fqueezing  themclofe  together, 
till  at  length  the  creature  is  ilrangled,  v/earicd  out,  and 
dies.  A  certain  colonitl,  according  to  report,  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  attack  of  this  kind  ;  and 
others  had  reafon  to  conclude,  that  fomethinj  of  this 
nature  had  paifed,  from  feeing  buffaloes,  wluch  had 
elcaped  from  the  clutches  of  lions,  and  bore  the  marks 
of  the  c!aw3  of  thefe  animals  about  th;ir  mouth  and 
nofe.  They  affcrteJ,  however,  that  the  hon  itftlf 
rilked  its  life  in  fuch  attempts,  efpecially  if  any  other 
buffalo  was  at  hand  to  relcue  that  which  was  attacked. 
It  was  faid,  that  a  traveller  once  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  a  female  buffalo  with  her  calf,  defended  by  a 
river  at  her  back,  keep  for  a  long  time  at  bay  five 
lions  which  had  partly  furrounded  her;  but  did  not,  at 
leait  as  long  as  the  traveller  looked  on,  dare  to  attack 
her.  I  have  been  informed,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  on  a  plain  to  the  ea!t  (;f  Kromme-rivcr,  a  lion 
had  been  gored  and  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  cf 
cattle  ;  having,  urged  probably  by  hunger,  ventured 
to  attack  them  in  broad  day-light."  This  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  not  fo  much  wonder  at,  when  he  is  told, 
that  in  the  day-time,  and  upon  an  open  plain,  12  or 
16  dogs  will  taluy  gee  the  better  of  a  large  lion.  Nor 
is  there  any  neceifity,  Dr  Sparman  fays,  for  the  dogs 
with  which  the  lion  is  to  be  hunted  to  be  very  large 
and  trained  up  to  the  fport,  as  M.  Buffon  thinks  they 
(hould  be,  the  bufinefs  being  peifeftly  well  accom- 
plifhed  with  the  common  farm-houfe  dogs.  When 
theie  have  got  pretty  near  the  lion,  the  latter,  from  a 
greatnels  ot  foul,  docs  not  offer  to  fly  any  farther,  but 
fits  himfelf  down.  The  hounds  then  (urtound  him, 
and  rulhing  on  him  all  at  orrce,  are  thus,  with  their 
united  ilrengih,  able  to  tear  in  pieces,  almoll  in  an  in- 
ftant,  the  (Irungefl  of  all  wild  beads.  It  is  laid,  that 
he  has  feldom  time  to  give  more  than  two  or  three 
flight  ftrokes  with  his  paws  (each  of  which  flrokes  is 
iullant  death)  to  an  equal  number  of  his  affailants. 
M.  dc  Buflon  afferts  alio,  that  the  lion  may  be  hunted 
on  horfcbaek,  but  tliat  the  horks  as  welias  the  dogs 
3  mutt 
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muA  be  trained  to  it.  Dr  Sparman,  however,  aifuics 
U3,  that  the  coloniils  hunt  the  lion  with  common  hunt- 
ing liorfcs. 

It  is  faid,  tliat  horfes  in  Lat'J?,  or  in  other  dange- 
rous cnterprizef ,  fufTer  themfclvcs  more  wilhngly  to  be 
capan'fontd  by  their  riders  than  at  otlier  times.  Tliis 
circumftance  Ur  Sparman  likewife  remarked   in  thefe 
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vciuig  liis  feat,  mua  ride  obhquely  athwart  his  coir.ps- 
nions;  and,  in  fine,  giving  his  hoifc  the  reins,  mufl  ' 
trull  entirely  to  the  i'pcej  and  fear  of  this  laUcr,  to 
convey  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fury  of  the  wild 
bead,  in  cafe  he  has  only  wounded  hirr,  or  has  abfo- 
hitdy  mifled  him.  In  cither  of  thefe  cafes,  a  fair  op- 
portunity  prcfents  itfelf  for  fome  of  the  other   hunters 


Ml*. 


snimals  on  the  above  expeditions.  "  Our  horfes  (fays  to  jump  off  their  horfes  directly,  as  they  may  then  take 
he),  the  very  far.-.c  as  had  fcveral  times,  in  the  manner  their  aim  and  difcharge  their  pieces  with  greater  cool- 
above  mentioned,  (hown  their  difquietiide  when  the  ncfs  and  certainty.  Should  this  (liot  hkewife  mifg 
lion  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  them,  and  which  (which,  however,  feldom  happens),  the  third  fportfmaa 
were  not  in  the  lead  trained  to  the  chace,  onje  exhi-  rides  after  the  lion,  whicli  at  that  inltant  is  in  iiurfuit 
bitcd  a  fpirit  in  the  purfuit  of  two  large  lions,  equal  to  of  the  firft  or  the  fecond,  and,  fpringing  off  his  hor.''e, 
that  whieh  they  had  fhown  at  other  times  in  chafing  fires  his  piece,  as  foon  as  he  has  got  w'ithin  a  propir 
the  timid  gazels  ;  though,  in  faft,  hunting  horfes  diHance,  and  finds  a  fufEciently  convenient  part  of  the 
feem  to  partake  much  more  of  their  mailer's  pleafure  animal  prefent  itfelf,  tfpecially  obliquely  from  be- 
in   the   chace.      I  remember,  in   particular,   at  Agtcr  hind.      If  now   the  lion  turns  upon   him  too,  the  o- 

ther  hunters  turn  again,  in  order  to  come  to 'his  ref- 
c'je  with  the  charge  which  they  loaded  with  on  horfc- 
baek,  uhile  they  were  flying'  from  the  wild  beaih 
No  iiiftaucc  has  ever  been  known  of  any  misfortune 
happening  to  the  hunters  in  chafing  the  lion  on  hoife- 
back.      The  African  colonitls,   who  are  born   in,  or 


liruntjes  Hoogte,  I  rode  a  horfe,  which,  by  a  tremu- 
lous found  iffuing  from  its  chert,  cocking  up  its  ears, 
and  prancing  and  capering,  difcovered,  in  an  unequi- 
vocal inaniitr,  its  ardour  for  the  chace,  whenever  it 
came  in  fijjht  of  the  larger  kind  of  game.  There  have 
ever  been  iiillances  of  hunting  horfes,  who,  wlien  the 

hunter  has  jumped  off  tlvcir  backs  in  order  to  difcharge  have  had  the  courage  to  remove  into  the  more' re- 
Iiis  piece,  but  has  miffed  his  mark,  have  in  their  eager- 
nefs  for  the  chace,  not  allowed  him  time  fufficient  to 
mount  again,  but  followed  the  game  alone  for  hours 
together,  clofe  at  its  very  heels,  in  all  its  turnings  and 
windings." 

The  chace  of  the  lion  on  horfeback  is  carried  on  at 
the  Cape  in  the  following  manner,  as  defcribed  by 
Dr  Sparman. 

"  It  is  only  on  the  plains  that  the  hunters  venture 
to  go  out  on  horfcbcck  in  this  chace.  If  the  lion 
keeps  in  fome  coppice  or  wood,  on  a  rifing  ground, 
they  endeavour  to  ttize  it  with  dogs  till  it  comes  out; 
they  likewife  prefer  going  together  two  or  more 
in  number,  in  order  to  be  able  to  afuft  and  refcue 
cEch  oiher,  in  cafe  the  firfl  fliot  fhoiild  not  take  place. 
When  the  lion  fees  the  hunters  at  a  great  diflance,  it 
is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  takes  to  his  heels  as  fafl 
ES  ever  he  can,  in  order  to  get  out  of  their  fij^ht ;  but 
if  ihey  chance  to  difoover  him  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
them,  he  is  then  f.iid  to  walk  off  in  a  furly  manner,  but 
without  putting  hinifilf  in  the  leail  hunv,   as   thou<:rh 


mote  parts  of  Africa,  which  are  expofed  to  the  ravages 
of  wild  beafts,  are  mofUy  good  markfir.en.  and  are  far 
from  wanting  courage.  The  lion  tint  has  the  bold- 
iiefs  to  felye  on  iheir  cattle,  which  are  the  moft  valuable 
part  of  their  property,  fiimelime;  at  their  very  doors, 
is  as  odious  to  them  as  he  is  dangerous  and  noxious. 
They  confeqiitntly  feek  out  thefe  animals,  and  hunt 
them  with  tlie  gicatell  ardour  and  glee,  with  a  view  to 
exterminate  them." 

II.  The  Tigrh,  or  Tidier.  The  fize  of  this  animal,  Tigea. 
according  to  fome  authors,  is  larger,  and,  according 
to  otheis,  fomewhat  lefs,  than  the  lion.  M.  de  la 
Landemagon  affures  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  tiger  in  the 
Eall  Indies  15  feet  long,  including  undoubtedly  the 
length  of  the  tail,  which,  fuppoflng  it  to  be  four  feet, 
makes  the  body  of  the  liger  about  1 1  feet  in  length. 
The  fl<eleton  preferved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  French 
king.  Indicates  that  the  animal  jwas  about  feven  f.et 
long  from  tiie  point  of  the  muzzle  to  t!ie  ori"i!i  of  the 
tail  ;  but  then  it  muil  be  confidertd,  that  he  was 
caught  young,   and  livtd  all  his  days  in   confinement. 


he  was  above  ihowing  any  fear,  wht-n  he  finds  himielf  The  head  of  the  tiger  is  large  and  roundifh  ;  and  the 
difcovered  or  hunted.  He  is  therefore  reported  like-  ears  are  fhort,  and  at  a  great  dillance  from  each  other, 
wife,  when  he  finds  hiinfelf  purfued  with  vigour,  to  be  The  form  of  the  body  his  a  great  refemblance  to  that 
foon  f>rnvoktd  to  refillance,  or  at  leal!  he  difdains  any  <^i  the  panther.  The  fhin  is  of  a  darkifh  yellow  co- 
longer  to  fly.  Ccnfequently  he  flEckens  his  pace,  and  lour,  flriped  with  long  black  Itreaks;  the  hair  is  fliort 
at  length  only  Hides   flowly   <  ff.   flep  by  (Up,  ail  the  fxceptiiig  on   the  fides  of  the  head,  where  it  is  about 


hile  eying  his  purfuers  afkaunt  ;  and  finally  makes  a 
full  (icp,  and  turning  round  upon  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  giving  himfclf  a  lliake,  roars  with  a  (liort 
and  Iharp  tone,  in  order  to  fhow  his  indignation,  be- 
ing ready  to  feize  en  them,  and  tearthtm  in  pieces. 
This  is  now  preciftly  the  time  for  the  hunters  to  be 
upon  the  fpot,  or  elfe  to  get  as  foon  as  poflible  within 
a  certain  di'.lancc  of  him,  ^et  fo  as  at  the  fine  time  to 


lour  inches  long.  Tiie  point  of  the  tall  Is  black,  and 
the  red  of  it  is  interfperfcd  with  black  rin's.  His 
legs  and  claws  lefcmble  thofe  of  the  lion,  only  the 
legs  are  much  (hortci  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
animal. 

The  tiger  is  more  ferocious,  cruel,  and  favage  than 
the  lion.  Although  gorged  with  carnage,  his  thirll 
for  blood  is  not  appeafed  ;  he  feizes  and  tears  in  i)ieccs 


keep  a  proper  di dance  from  each  other ;  and  he  that  is  a  nenv  prey  with  equal  fury  and  rapacity,  the  very  mo- 

neareft,  or  is  moll  advantageoufly  pofted,  and  has  the  ment  after  devouring  a  former  one  ;   he  lays  wade  the 

bed  mark  of  that  patt  of  the  lion's  bod-/  which   con-  country  he  inhabits;    he  neither  dreads  the  afpcft  nor 

tains  his  heart  and  lungs,   mud  be  the  firlr  to  jump  off  the  weapons  of  men  ;   puts  to  death  whole  troops  op 

Jiis  horfe,  and,  fecurlng  the  bridle  by  putting  it  round  domellic  animals ;   and  attacks  young  elephants,   ihi- 

his  arm,  diitbarge  his  piece  ;  then  in  an  iiillajit  reco-  noccros's^  end  fometimes  even  braves  the  lion  himfelf. 

The 
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VA\'.  I^he  tiller  feems  to  have  no  otlier  lufthift,  but  a  con- 
^—^  '  (lant  thirll  after  blood,  a  blind  fuiy  which  knows  no 
bounds  or  diftintlion,  and  wliich  often  iHinulates  him 
to  devour  his  own  younj;,  and  to  tear  the  mother  in 
pieces  for  endeavouring  to  defend  them.  He  lies  in 
wait  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  &c.  where  the  heat  of 
the  climate  obliges  other  animals  to  repair  for  drink. 
•Here  he  feizes  his  prey,  or  rather  multiplies  his  maf- 
facrcs  ;  for  he  no  fooner  kills  one  animal,  than  he  flies 
with  equal  fury  upon  the  next,  with  no  other  view  but 
to  pUnige  in  his  head  into  their  bodies  and  drink  their 
blood.  However,  when  he  kills  a  large  animal,  as  a 
horfe  or  a  buffalo,  he  fometimcs  does  not  fear  out  the 
entrails  on  the  fpot  ;  but,  to  prevent  any  interruption, 
lie  drags  them  off  to  the  wood,  which  he  performs  with 
incredible  fwiftncfs.  This  is  a  fiiflicicnt  fpecimen  of  tlie 
Itrength  of  this  rapacious  animal. 

Neither  force,  rellraint,  or  violence,  can  tame  the  ti- 
ger. He  is  equally  irritated  with  good  as  with  bad 
treatment:  he  tears  the  hand  which  nouritlies  him  with 
equal  fury,  as  that  which  adminirters  blows  :  he  roars 
und  is  enraged  at  the  fight  of  every  living  creature. 
Almoft  every  natural  hiftorian  agrees  in  this  horrible 
charafter. 

There  is  a  furt  of  cruelty  in  their  devallations,  un- 
known to  the  generous  lion  ;  as  well  as  a  poltroonry 
in  their  fudden  retreat  on  any  difappointment.  "  1 
v.-as  informed  (fays  Mr  Pennant)  by  very  good  autlio- 
rity,  that  in  the  beffinning  of  this  century,  foine  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  being  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  under 
a  (hadt  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Bengal,  ob- 
fervcd  a  tiger  preparing  for  its  fatal  fpring  ;  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  amazing  prefence  of  m.ind,  laid  hold  of  an 
umbrella,  and  furled  it  full  in  the  animal's  face,  which 
inilantly  retired,  and  gave  the  company  opportunity  of 
removing  from  fo  terrible  a  neighbour.  Another  par- 
ty had  not  the  faine  good  fortune  :  a  tiger  darted  a- 
-mong  them  while  they  were  at  dinner,  feized  on  one 
gentleman,  and  carried  him  off,  and  he  never  was  more 
heard  of."  The  tiger  attacks  all  forts  of  animals,  even 
the  lion  ;  and  it  has  been  known  that  both  have  perifh- 
ed  in  their  combats.  There  is  in  fouie  parts  of  India 
a  popular  notion,  that  the  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger  are 
in  fricndfliip,  beeaufe  they  are  often  found  near  each 
other.  But  according  toMrPennant,  the  faft  is,  that  the 
rhinoceros,  like  the  hog,  loves  to  wallow  in  the  mire  ; 
and  on  tli?.t  account  frequents  the  banks  of  rivers  :  the 
tiger,  to  quench  its  raging  thiril.  Is  met  with  in  places 
contiguous  to  them. 

Plinv  has  been  frequently  taken  to  taflc  by  the  mo- 
derns,  for  calling  the  tiger  animal  Ircmeiidte  vekritnlin  : 
they   allow  it  great  agility  in  its  bounds,   but  deny  it 
fwifmefs  in  purfult.     Two  travellers  of  authority,  how- 
ever,  both    eye-witneffes,   confirm   what   Phny   fays : 
the  one  indeed  only   mentions  in  general  its  vail  fleet- 
ncfs  ;  the  other  faw  a  trial  between  one  and   a   fwift 
horfe,   whofe  rider  elcaped  increly  by  getting  in  time 
amidll  a  circle  of  armed  tiun.     The  chafe  of  this  ani- 
mal was  a  favourite  diverfion  with  the  great  Camlil, 
the  Chlnefe  monarch,    in  whofe  company  our  country- 
*  Travels,    man  Mr  BtU  *,  tint  faithful  traveller,  and  the  Pere  Ger- 
vol  ii.         bilion,  faw  thefe  proofs  of  the  tiger's  fpeed. 
P  91'  The  tiger,  according  to  Mr  Pennant,  is  pecidiar  to 

Alia  ;  and  is  found  as  far  north  as  China  aiM  Chinefe 
Tartary,  and  about  lake  Aial   and  the  Altaic  moun- 
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tains.     It  Inhabits  mount  Ararat  and  Hyrcania,  of  old 
famous  for  its  wild  bealls  ;   but  the  grtatcfl  numbers,  • 
the  largeil,  and  the  mod  cruel,  are  met    with  in  India 
and  its  illauds.      In   Sumatra  the   natives  are  fo  infa-' 
tuated   that  they  ftldcm   kill  them,   having  a  notion 
that  they  are  animated  by  the  fouls  of  tlieir  ancellors. 

The  tiger  has  always  been  a  more  rare  animal  than 
the  lion  ;  and  yet  brings  forth  an  equal  number  of 
yoimg,  namely,  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  The  female  is 
furious  at  all  times;  but,  when  her  young  are  attempted 
to  be  taken  from  her,  her  rage  is  redoubled:  fhe  bravea 
every  danger;  Ihe  purfses  the  ravirtiers,  who  are  obliged, 
when  hard  preffcd,  to  drop  one  of  the  young  in  order  to 
retard  her  motion  ;  ihe  (lops,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it 
into  fome  fecrct  part  of  the  fortll  ;  but  flie  inilantly 
returns  and  puriues  the  hunters  into  their  villages  or 
boats. 

The  tiger  moves  the  il<in  of  his  face,  grinds  his  teeth, 
and  roars,  like  the  lion  ;  but  the  found  of  his  voice  is 
different. 

III.  The  PiirJiis,  or  Panther. — It  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  dog,  and  has  a  great  refemblance  to  a  do- 
mellic  cat.  The  tongue  is  rough,  and  remarkably  red; 
the  teeth  are  ilrong  and  (liarp;  the  ildn  is  exceedingly 
beaucifid,  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  variegated  with 
roundiih  black  fpots,  and  the  hair  is  flimt.  It  has  a 
cruel  and  ferocious  afpedl  ;  his  motions  are  briHv  and 
lively  ;  his  cry  refembles  the  growl  of  an  enraged  dog, 
but  is  more  Ilrong  and  rough. 

The  panther  inhabits  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Guinea.  This  fpecies  is  next  in  fize 
to  the  tiger  ;  next  to  it  In  cruelty,  and  in  its  general 
enmity  to  the  animal  creation  :  it  is  to  Africa  what  the 
former  is  to  Afia,  with  this  alleviation,  that  it  prefers 
the  flelh  of  brutes  to  that  of  mankind  ;  but  when  pref- 
fcd with  hunger,  attacks  every  living  creature  without 
dillindlion.  Its  manner  of  taking  its  prey  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  tiger,  always  by  furprife,  either  lurk- 
ing in  thickets  or  creeping  on  its  belly  till  it  comes 
within  reach  :  it  vi'ill  alfo  climb  up  trees  in  purfuit  of 
monkles  and  leffer  animals  ;  fo  that  nothing  is  fecure 
from  its  attacks.  He  is  not  fu  perfectly  ungovernable 
as  the  tiger:  but,  notwithilanding  all  attempts  to  ren- 
der him  obedient  and  tradable,  he  may  rather  be  faid 
to  be  lubdued  than  tamed  ;  for  he  never  entirely  lofes 
his  natural  ferocity.  Accordingly,  when  kept  with  a 
view  to  the  hunting  of  bucks,  goats,  or  other  animals, 
great  care  Is  neccffary  in  training  him,  and  il'U  greater 
in  condutting  him.  When  leading  out  to  the  field, 
they  put  him  in  a  cage  and  carry  him  on  a  cart.  When 
the  game  Is  fprung,  they  open  the  door  of  the  cage  ;  he 
inilantly  fprings  toivards  the  animal,  often  feizes  him  in 
a  few  bounds,  throws  him  to  the  ground,  and  ftrangles 
him.  But,  if  he  happens  to  mil's  his  aim,  he  becomes 
mad  with  rage,  and  fometimes  falls  upon  his  mailer, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind,  gene- 
rally carries  along  with  him  pieces  of  fleili,  or  perhaps 
a  lamb  or  a  kid,  which  he  throws  to  hiai  In  oidcr  to  ap- 
peafe  his  fury. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  thefe  ani- 
mals. Thefe,  and  the  leopards,  v.'erc  the  V<ir'u  and 
Pardl  of  the  old  writers  :  one  flwuld  think  that  the 
Romans  would  have  exhauiled  the  dcfarts  of  Africa 
by  the  numbers  they  drew  from  thence  for  their  public 
ihows.  Scaurus  exhibited  at  one  time  150  panthers; 
2  Pompey 
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Pompey  the  Great,  410;  Anguftus,  420,  Probably 
tliey  thinned  the  coafts  of  Mauritania  of  thefe  animals, 
but  they  ftill  fwarm  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Guinea. — 
Oppian  defcrlbes  two  fpecif  s  of  panthers,  a  large  fpe- 
cics  and  a  fmall  one  ;  the  fird  of  which  has  a  (horter 
tail  than  the  Itfler,  and  may  pofTibly  be  this  kind. — 
An  animal  of  this  fpecies  is  found  in  Buckharia,  called 
there  Babr:  it  is  feven  feet  long,  very  dcllrutlive  to  hor- 
fcs,  and  even  camels;  the  (kin  is  fine,  and  valued  in  Ruffia 
at  I  1.  Sterling. — In  China  there  is  a  mod  remarkable 
kind,  called  there  Loucku,  whofe  (l<ins  fell  at  6  1.  Ster- 
ling a-piece.  It  mull  here  alfo  be  obferved,  that  there 
are  in  the  furriers  fhops  in  London,  flcins  in  mod  re- 
fpeils  refembling  thofc  of  the  panther  ;  which,  they 
afTure  us,  come  from  the  Spanift  fettlcments  in  the 
Weft  Indies :  Thefe  ikins  equal  thufe  of  the  old  con- 
tinent in  beauty  and  fize. 

Though  M.  Buffon  denies  the  panther  to  be  an  in- 
habitant of  America,  yet  Mr  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  fame,  or  a  variety  at  leall,  inhabits  that  coun- 
tr)'.  I .  The  figure  of  the  fpecies  defcribcd  by  Faber, 
( H'Jl.  Ah.  No-v.  IJ'ifp.  p.  498.)  under  the  name  of  Tigris 
Mexuaita.  agrees  exadly  with  that  of  the  panther,  as 
does  alfo  the  defcription  in  general.  2.  Every  otiier  ani- 
mal of  this  genus,  which  has  yet  bcea  difcovered  in 
America,  is  far  inferior  in  fize  and  ftrength  to  this  ; 
whofe  common  height,  Faber  fays,  is  four  or  five  feet, 
and  whofe  prey  is  wild  cattle,  horfes,  &c.  M.  Con- 
{famine,  and  Le  Pere  Cajclon  CaHaneo,  fpeak  of  the 
tigers  (/'.  e.  the  panthers)  of  America,  as  equal  and 
even  fuperior  in  fize  to  thofe  of  Africa,  and  the  colour 
aa  bright  as  gold  ;  and  I  lloa  delcribes  them  as  big  as 
little  hoifcs.  3.  Notwithllanding  the  venders  of  furs 
are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  on  as  to  the  countries  their 
goods  come  from,  yet  the  general  opinion  of  the  whole 
trade,  that  thefe  fl<ins  were  the  produft  of  Spanifh  A- 
merica,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  being  common  to 
both  continents. 

IV.  The  Uncia,  or  Osci,  is  lefs  than  the  panther  ; 
the  tail  is  longer  ;  the  hair  is  likewife  longer,  and  of 
a  whitifh  griy  colour.  The  once  is  eafily  tamed  ;  and 
if  employed  in  hunting  in  feveral  parts  of  .-^fia,  where 
dogs  sre  very  fcarce.  He  has  not  the  delicate  fcent 
of  a  do;;  ;  does  not  trace  other  animals  by  the  fmell  ; 
neithci  can  he  run  them  down  in  a  fair  chace  ;  but  lies 
in  wait  for  their  approach,  and  then  darta  \ipon  them 
unawares.  He  leaps  fo  nimbly,  that  he  eafily  clears  a 
ditch  or  a  wall  feveral  feet  high  ;  befides,  he  often 
rlimbs  trees,  waits  till  fome  animal  pafTes,  and  iiiftant- 
ly  leaps  upon  them.  Tlii.^  method  of  catching  their 
prey,  is  praclifed  by  the  panther  ;md  leopard,  as  well  as 
by  the  once. — The  once  inhabits  Barbary,  Perfia,  Hyr- 
cania,  and  China  ;  from  which  laft  place  the  flvins  are 
brought  into  Ruflia,  and  fold  for  20s  a-piece.  It  is 
an  animal  of  a  more  gentle  and  mild  nature  than  mod 
of  the  preceding.  It  is,  like  the  next  fpecies,  ufcd  for 
the  chace  of  antelopes,  and  even  hares  ;  but,  inftead  of 
being  conveyed  in  a  waggon,  is  carried  on  the  crupper 
on  horfcback.  It  is  under  as  much  command  as  a  fct- 
ting-dog  ;  returns  at  the  lead  call,  and  jumps  up  behind 
its  mafter.  This  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  IclTer 
panther  of  Oppian,  and  the  panthera  of  Pliny. 

V.  The  Leopardus  or  Leopard,  differs  from  the 
panther  and  the  once,  in  the  beau';-  ^if  his  ciilour, 
which  is  a  lively  yellow,  with  fmaller  fpots  than  thofe 
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of  the  two  latter,  and  difpofed  in  groups.     He  is  lar-       Fdi' 

ger  than  tlie  once,  and  lefs  than  the  panther.     He  in-  ' '— 

habits  Senegal  and  Guinea  ;  and  fpares  neither  man 
nor  bead.  When  beads  of  chace  fail,  the  leopards 
defcend  from  the  internal  parts  of  Africa  in  crowds, 
and  make  great  havock  among  the  numerous  herd* 
that  cover  the  rich  meadows  of  the  lower  Guinea.  It 
tears  its  prey  to  pieces  with  both  claws  and  teeth; 
but  is  always  thin,  though  perpetually  devouring. 
The  panther  is  its  enemy,  and  dedroys  numbers  of 
them.  The  negredes  make  collars  of  their  teeth,  and 
attribute  to  them  certain  virtues.  The  negroes  take 
thefe  animals  in  pit-falls,  covered  at  the  top  with  (light 
hurdles,  on  which  is  placed  fome  fledi  as  a  bait.  They 
make  a  banquet  of  their  flcfli,  which  is  faid  to  be  as 
white  as  veal,  and  very  well  taded.  Leopards  (liins 
are  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  reckoned  very  va- 
luable. In  Afia  thefe  animals  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucafus,  from  Perfia  to  India  ;  and  alfo  in 
China,  where  they  are  called  Poup't.  By  the  Bucharian 
traders,  who  often  bring  their  (kins  to  RuHla,  they  are 
dyled  Bars.  The  leopard  inhabits  alfo  Arabia,  where 
it  is  called  Nemr.  We  are  informed  by  Mr  Forlkal, 
that  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  man  unlefs  provoked ;  but  will  enter 
houfes  by  night,  and  deftroy  the  cats. 

VT.  The  Onra,  or  American  Tiger,  (the  Jaguar  jaguar, 
of  BufFon),  is  of  a  bright  tawny  colour;  the  top  of  the 
back  marked  with  long  ftiipes  of  black;  the  fides 
with  rows  of  irregular  oblong  fpots  ;  open  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  is  of  the  ground-colour  of  tlie  hair  :  the 
thighs  and  legs  are  marked  with  full  fpots  of  black, 
the  bread  and  belly  whitifh  :  the  tail  not  fo  long  at 
the  body.  This  fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  fi/.e  of  a 
wolf,  and  even  larger,  inhabits  the  hotted  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  idhmus  of  Darien  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  It  is  fierce,  and  dedruftive  to  man  and 
bead.  Like  the  tiger,  it  plunges  its  head  into  the 
body  of  its  prey,  and  fucks  out  the  blood  before  it 
devours  it.  It  makes  a  great  noife  in  the  night,  like 
the  howling  of  a  hungry  dog  ;  and  is  a  very  cowardly 
animal.  It  is  eafily  put  to  flight,  either  by  the  (liep- 
herds  dogs,  or  by  a  lighted  torch,  being  very  fearful 
of  fire.  It  lies  in  ambulh  near  the  fides  of  rivers  ;  and 
there  is  fometimes  feen  a  fingular  combat  between  this 
animal  and  the  crocodile.  W/ien  the  jaguar  comes  to 
drink,  the  crocodile,  ready  to  furprife  any  animal  that 
approaches,  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  water  ;  upon 
which  the  former  indantly  (Likes  its  claws  into  the 
eyes  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  the  only  penetrable  part, 
who  immediately  dives  under  the  water,  pulling  his 
enemy  along  with  it,  where  they  commonly  both  pe- 
riih. 

VII.  The  Pardal'is,  Mexican  panther,  or  the  Oce-  OzAkA. 
LOT  of  Buffon,  has  its  head,  back,  upper  part  of  the 
rump,  and  tail,  of  a  bright  tawny  ;  a  black  dripc  ex- 
tending along  the  top  of  the  back,  from  head  to  tail ; 
and  from  the  nodrils  to  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  there 
alfo  runs  a  dripe  of  black  ;  the  fides  are  whitifli,  mark- 
ed lengthways  with  long  ftripes  of  black,  hollow  and 
tawny  in  the  middle,  in  which  are  fprinkled  fome  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  the  legs  arc  whitiOi,  varied  with  fmall 
black  fpots  ;  and  the  tail  is  alfo  varied  with  fmall  fpots 
near  its  bafe,  and  larger  near  the  end,  which  is  black. 
It  is  above  four  times  the  fize  of  a  large  cat,  and 
B  b  llrongly 
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ftrori'^ly  made.  It  inhabits  Mexico,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthagena,  and  Brafih  It  lives  in  the  moun- 
tKins ;  and  is  very  voracious,  but  fearful  of  mankind; 
preying  on  voung  calves,  and  different  foits  of  game. 
It  lurks  amidll  the  leaves  of  trees  ;  and  foinetimes  will 
extend  itfelf  along  the  boughs  as  if  dead,  till  the 
ivionkies,  tennptqd  by  their  natuial  curiofity,  approach- 
ing to  examine  it,  bteome  its  prey. 

VIII.  The  Julala,  or  Hunting  Leop.\rd,  (Gue- 
pardYivS.)  is  of  the  fize  of  a  large  grehound,  of  a  long 
make,  witli  a  narrow  cheit  and  long  lego.  The  colour 
of  the  body  :s  a  light  tawny  brown  marked  with  num- 
bers of  fmall  round  black  fpots  ;  the  neck  is  Ihaggy, 
and  the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  In- 
dia ;  where  it  is  tamed,  and  trained  for  the  chace  of 
antelopes.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  carried  in  a  fmall 
kind  of  waggon,  chained  and  hoodwinked,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  herd  :  when  firll  unchained,  it  does  not 
immediately  make  its  attempt,  but  winds  along  the 
ground,  ilopping  and  concealing  itlelf  till  it  gets  a  pro- 
per advantage,  Biid  then  darts  on  the  animals  vviih  lur- 
prifing  fwiftnefs.  It  overtakes  them  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  bounds  :  but  if  it  does  not  fucceed  in  its  firft  ef- 
forts, confining  of  five  or  fix  amazing  leaps,  it  miffes 
its  prey  :  lofing  its  breath,  and  finding  itfcif  unequal 
in  fpetd,  it  Hands  Hill,  gives  up  the  point  for  that  time, 
and  readily  returns  to  its  mailer.  This  fpccies  is  cal- 
led in  India,  Ch'ituh.  It  is  ufed  for  the  taking  of 
jackals,  as  well  as  other  animals. 

IX.  TheZ»/.':-6,V,cr  Black  Tiger,  [Cougii.irNoir, 
Buff.),  is  covered  with  ftort  very  gloffy  hairs  of  a 
du!l<y  colour;  the  throat,  belly,  and  infide  of  the  legs, 
white.  It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  heifer  of  a  year  old, 
and  has  vail  llrenglh  in  its  limbj.  It  inhabits  Brafil 
and  Guiana;  and  is  a  cruil  and  fierce  beall,  but  hap- 
pily is  a  fcarce  fpccies. 

X.  The  Ccr.color,  or  Puma  [Cougiiai;  Buff.)  has  a 
very  fmall  head,  ears  a  little  pointed,  and  eyes  large. 
The  back,  neck,  rump,  fides,  are  of  pale  browr.ifh  red, 
mixed  with  dulky  hairs  ;  the  bread,  belly,  and  infide 
cf  the  legs,  cinereous.  The  tail  is  dufky  and  ferrugi- 
nous, the  tip  black  ;  and  the  teeth  are  of  a  vail  fize. 
It  is  long  bodied,  and  high  on  its  legs  ;  the  length 
from  nofe  to  tail  five  fett  three  inches,  of  the  tail  two 
feet  eight.  This  animal  inliabits  the  continent  of  A- 
merica,  from  Canada  to  Braill  :  in  South  America  is 
called  Puma,  and  by  Europeans  miftaken  for  the  lion. 
It  is  the  feourge  of  the  colonics  of  the  hotter  parts  of 
America,  being  fierce  and  ravenous  to  the  highefl  de- 
gree. It  fwims  over  the  broad  rivers  ;  attacks  the  cattle 
in  the  very  inclofures  ;  and  when  prefied  with  hunger, 
fpares  not  even  mankind.  In  North  America  their 
fury  feems  to  be  fubdued  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate  ; 
and  the  fmallell  cur,  in  company  with  its  mailer, 
makes  them  feek  for  fecuiity,  by  running  up  trees  : 
but  then  they  are  equally  dellrucrive  to  domellic  ani- 
mals, and  are  the  greatell  nuifance  the  planter  has  ; 
■when  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  moofe,  or  other  deer, 
they  lie  clofe  on  the  branch  of  fome  tree  till  the  ani- 
mal pafTcs  beneath,  when  they  drop  upon  and  ioon  de- 
ftroy  them.  Thty  alfo  make  wolves  their  prey  :  In 
the  ISIufeum  of  the  Royal  Society,  there  is  the  Ikin  of 
one  which  was  killed  jull  as  it  had  pulled  down  a 
wolf.  When  it  has  fatlsfied  itfelf  with  eating,  it  care- 
fully conceals  the  reft  of  the  carcafe,  covering  it  with 


leaves ;  if  any  other  touches  the  relics,  it  never  conies      Fc':?. 
near  the.-n  again.     It  fometimes  purs  like  a  cat,  an  1  at         ir-~J 
other  times  makes  a  great  howling.      The  fur  is  foft, 
and  of  fome  value  among  the  Indians,  who  cover  them- 
felves  with  it  during   winter  ;  and   who  alf  1   cut    thj 
flefli,  which  is  faid  to  be  as  good  and  as  white  a;  veal. 

XI.  The  Tigri/iJ,  or  Marc  AY  of  Buff'.>:l,  is   aliout    Mirgay. 
the  fize   of  a  common   cat.     Tlie  upper  part  of  the 

head,  the  neck,  back,  fides,  (boulders,  and  thighs,  are 
of  a  bright  tawny-colour:  the  face  is  Rripcd  down- 
wards with  black  :  the  (houlikrs  and  body  are  marked 
with  ftripes  and  oblong  large  black  fpot ;  ;  the  legs 
with  fmall  fpots  :  the  thighs  are  whitilh,  fpotted  with 
black  :  The  tail  is  very  long,  marked  with  black, 
tawny  and  grey.  It  inhabits  South  America,  where 
it  hves  on  the  feathL'rcd  game  and  on  poultry.  'It  is 
uutameable.  It  makes  a  noife  like  the  common  cat ; 
lives  much  in  trees  ;  is  very  adlive,  and  goes  by  bounds 
or  leaps.  It  brings  forth  in  all  feafons  of  the  year, 
in  ho'.low  trees,  and  has  two  at  a  time. 

XII.  The   Capatfis,  Cape  Tiger,  or  Tiger-cat  of  Fger-cat. 
the  Cape,  is  the  NjuJJloi  Labat,  who  was  the  fiilt  who 
noticed  this  fpecies,  which   he  dcfcribes  as  "   of  the 

fize  of  a  dog,  with  a  coat  as  much  llriped  and  varied 
as  that  of  a  tiger.  Its  appearance  bsfpeaks  cruelty, 
and  its  eyes  fiercenefs  ;  but  it  is  cowardly,  and  gets 
its  prey  only  by  cunning  and  inlidious  arts."  All 
thefe  charafters  are  perfectly  apphcable  to  the  Caps 
cat ;  and  it  feems  the  animal  is  found  in  all  parts  oi' 
Africa,  from  Congo  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
an  extent  of  country  of  about  eleven  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. Kolben  alfo  fpeaks  of  a  tiger  buih-cat,  whicii 
he  defcribes  as  the  largeft  of  all  the  wild  cats  of  the 
Cape  countries,  and  as  fpotted  fo.mething  like  a  tiger. 
A  Ikiu  of  this  animal  was  feen  by  Mr  Pennant  in  a 
furrier's  ihop  iu  London,  who  thought  it  came  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  from  this  ikin  Mr  Pennant 
gave  the  firll  defcription  v.-hich  could  be  of  any  utility 
to  a  natural  hillorian.  All  the  other  authors  mention 
this  animal  in  a  vague  manner.  When  Dr  Forlltr 
touched  the  fecond  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  the  year  1775,  an  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  offered 
him  to  purchafe  ;  but  he  refufed  buying  it  becaufe  it 
had  a  broken  leg,  which  made  him  apprchcufive  of 
lofing  it  by  death  during  the  palfage  from  the  Cape 
to  London.  It  was  very  gentle  and  tanie.  It  was 
brought  in  a  balket  to  his  apartment,  where  he  kept 
it  above  24  hours  ;  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
del'cribing  it  more  accurately  than  had  hitherto  been 
done,  and  of  obferving  its  manners  and  economy. 
Thefe  he  found  to  be  perfeftly  analogous  to  thofe  of 
our  domellic  cats.  It  ate  frelh  raw  meat,  and  was  ve- 
ry much  attached  to  its  feeders  and  benefailors  :  tho' 
it  had  broke  the  fore  leg  by  accident,  it  n-everthclen 
was  very  eafy.  After  it  had  been  feveral  times  fed 
by  our  author,  it  foon  followed  him  like  a  tame  fa- 
vourite cat.  It  liked  to  be  ilroked  and  carelfed  ;  it 
rubbed  its  head  and  back  always  againll  the  perfon'a 
cloaths  who  fed  it,  and  defired  to  be  made  much  of; 
It  purred  as  our  domellic  cats  do  when  they  are  plea- 
fed.  It  had  been  taken  when  quite  young  in  ih-; 
woods,  and  was  not  above  eight  or  nine  months  old  ; 
but  had  already  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  attained  its 
full  growth.  The  Doctor  was  told,  that  the  tiger- 
cats  live  in  mouatainous  and  woody  tra<Sls ;  and  that 
4  in 
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in  their  wild  ftate  lliey  are  very  gieat  deftroyers  of 
~  haics,  rabbits,  ycrbuas,  young  aiitticpes,  lambkins, 
and  of  all  the  feathered  tribe.  A  vei  y  particular  tech- 
nical defcription  of  this  fpecies  is  given  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  71.  p.  4.  with  a  figure,  which  the  reader 
will  fee  copied  among  other  fpecies  in  our  plates. 
XI  II.   The  Ca/uj,  or  Cat. 

I.  Theferus,  or  wild  cat,  is  three  or  four  times  as 
large  as  the  hc/ufe  cat ;  the  head  larger,  and  the  face 
flatter.  The  teeth  and  claws  are  tremendous:  its  mufcles 
very  ftrong,  as  being  formed  for  rapine  :  the  tail  is  of 
a  moderate  length,  but  very  thick,  marked  with  alter- 
nate bars  of  black  and  white,  the  end  always  black  : 
the  hips  and  hind  part  of  the  lower  joints  of  the  leg  are 
black :  the  fur  is  very  foft  and  tine.  The  general 
colour  of  thefe  animals  is  of  a  yellowifli  white,  mixed 
with  a  deep  grey:  thcfe  colours,  though  they  appear  at 
fird  fight  confufedly  blended  together,  yet  on  a  dole 
infpeilion  will  be  found  to  he  difpoftd  like  the  ftreaks 
on  the  (kin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from  the  back  down- 
wards, riling  from  a  black  lill  that  runs  from  the  head 
along  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail. 

This  animal,  w  ith  us,  may  be  called  the  Brili/h  l':ger. 
It  is  the  fitrceft  and  molt  dellrudlive  bead  we  have;  ma- 
kins;  dreadful  havock  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  moft  mountainous  and  vioody 
parts  of  thefe  illands,  living  molUy  in  tree.'.,  and  feed- 
ing only  by  night.  It  multiplies  as  fad  as  our  com- 
mon cats ;  and  often  the  females  of  the  latter  will  quit 
their  dome  ftic  mates,  and  return  home  pregnant  by  the 
former. 

They  are  taken  either  In  traps  or  by  (hooting  : 
in  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  very  dangerous  only  to  wound 
them  ;  for  they  will  attack  the  pcrfon  who  injured 
them,  and  have  ftrengih  enough  to  be  no  defpicable 
pnemy.  Wild  cats  were  formerly  reckoned  among  the 
boafls  of  chace  J  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Ri- 
chard II.  to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him 
leave  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  ufe  of 
the  fur  was  in  lining  of  robes  :  but  it  was  cfieemed  not 
of  the  moll  luxurious  kind;  for  It  was  ordained,  "  that 
no  abbcfs  or  nun  ihould  ufe  more  coftly  ajiparel  than 
fuch  as  is  made  of  lambs  or  cats  fldns."  In  much  ear- 
L'er  times  it  was  alfo  the  objeft  of  the  fporlfman's  di- 
vcrfion. 

This  animal  is  tlie  (^ock  or  origin  of  the  domeftic 
cat  in  all  its  varieties. — It  inhabits  the  vioods  of  moll 
parts  of  Europe,  but  none  arc  found  in  the  vaft  woods 
of  Rufiis  or  Liberia.  It  dwells  with  the  common  lynx 
in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Caucafus 
and  their  ntlghbourhood  ;  and  Is  moll  deilruclive  to 
Iambs,  kids,  fawns,  and  to  all  forts  of  feathered  game. 

2.  The  domejl'uus,  or  tame  cat,  is  f)  well  known,  that 
it  requires  no  defcription.  It  is  an  uftful,  but  deceitful 
domellic.  Although  when  young  they  are  playful  and 
gay.  they  poflTcfs  at  the  lame  time  an  innate  malice  and 
ptrvcrCe  difpofition,  wiiich  Increafes  as  they  gro*  up, 
and  which  education  learns  them  to  conceal,  but  never 
to  fubdue.  Conflantly  bent  upon  theft  and  rapine, 
though  In  a  domeftic  llate,  thty  arc  full  of  cunning 
and  dilKmulatlon  ;  tliey  conceal  all  their  defigns  ; 
feize  every  opportunity  of  doing  mifchief,  and  then  fly 
from  punilhment.  They  cafily  take  on  the  habits  of 
foclety,  but  never  its  manners ;  for  they  have  only  the 
•ppearance  of  friendfhip  and  attachment.     This  jjifin- 
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gcnulty  of  character  is  betrayed  by  the  obliquity  of 
their  movements  and  the  ambiguiiy  of  their  looks.  " 
In  a  word,  the  cat  is  totally  dellitute  of  fricndlhip  ;  he 
thinks  and  afts  for  himfelf  alone.  He  loves  cafe, 
fearches  for  the  foftcft  and  warmell  places  to  repofe 
himfelf.  The  cat  is  likewlfe  extremely  amorous;  and, 
which  is  very  Cngular,  the  female  i.^  more  ardent  thaa 
the  male  :  (lie  not  only  Invites,  but  fearches  after  and 
calls  upon  him  to  fatisfy  the  fury  of  her  delires  ;  and, 
if  the  male  difdalns  or  flies  from  her,  (lie  purfues,  biteii, 
and  in  a  manner  compels  him.  This  heat  of  palTion  in. 
the  females  lads  but  nine  or  ten  days,  and  happens  tw  ice 
in  the  year,  namely,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn  ;  how- 
ever, in  fomc  it  happens  thrice  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  female  goes  with  young  55  or  58  days,  and  ge- 
nerally produces  four  or  five  at  a  litter.  As  the  male 
has  an  inclination  to  deftroy  the  young,  the  female 
takes  cnre  to  conceal  them  from  him  ;  and,  when  fne 
is  apprehcnfive  of  a  difcovery,  (he  takes  them  up  In  her 
mouth  one  by  one,  and  hides  them  in  holes  or  Inaccef- 
fible  places.  When  (he  has  nurfed  a  few  weeks,  die 
brings  them  mice,  fmall  birds,  &c.  in  order  to  learn 
them  to  cat  fle(h.  But  It  is  worth  notice,  that  thefe 
careful  and  tender  mothers  fomctimes  become  unnatu- 
rally cruel,  and  devour  their  own  offspring. 

The  cat  Is  Incapable  of  rellralnt,  and  confequently 
of  being  educated  to  any  extent.  However,  we  arc 
told,  that  the  Greeks  In  the  Ifiand  of  Cyprus  trained 
this  animal  to  catch  and  devour  ferpents,  with  which 
that  inand  was  greatly  Infeded.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  efFcft  of  obedience,  but  of  a  general  tafle  for 
flaughter;  for  he  delights  in  watching,  attacking,  and 
dedroying  all  kinds  of  weak  animals  indifferently.  He 
has  no  delicacy  of  fcent,  like  the  dog;  he  hunts  only 
by  the  eye  :  neither  does  he  properly  purfue  ;  he  only 
lies  in  wait,  and  attacks  animals  by  furprife  ;  and  after 
he  has  caught  them,  he  fports  v;ith  and  torments  them 
along  time,  and  at  lall  kills  them  (when  his  belly  \% 
full),  purely  to  gratify  \\\i  fanguinary  appetite. 

The  eye  of  the  cat  diiTers  greatly  from  tliat  of  mod. 
other  animals.  The  pupil  Is  capible  of  a  great  degree 
of  eontraftlon  and  dilatation.  It  is  narrow  and  contrac- 
ted like  a  line  during  the  day,  round  and  wide  in  the 
dark.  It  is  from  thl.'s  conformation  of  the  eye  that  the 
cat  fees  bed  in  the  niglit,  which  gives  him  a  great  ad- 
vantage In  difcovering  and  feizing  his  prey. 

Although  cats  live  in  our  houfes,  they  can  hardly  Lc 
called  ihtr.r/H:  animals ;  they  may  rather  be  faid  to  cr- ' 
jjy  full  liberty  ;  for  tiiey  never  aft  but  according  to- 
their  own  inclination.  Belldes,  the  grcalcd  part  of 
them  are  half  wild  :  they  do  not  knew  their  niaflers ; 
and  frequent  only  the  barns,  out-houfes,  &c.  unlcfs  when 
puffed  with  hunger. 

Cats  have  a  natural  antipathy  at  water  and  cold. 
They  likcwife  hate  bnd  fnells;  but  they  have  an  afTeillon- 
for  certain  aromatic  ftnells,  and  arc  tianfported  with  the 
root  of  the  valerian. 

Cats  take  about  18  months  before  they  corr.e  to  their 
full  growth  ;  but  they  arc  capable  of  propagation  in 
13  months,  and  retain  this  faculty  all  tlieir  life,  v.hlcli 
generally  extends  to  nine  or  ten  years.  They  eat  (liwly, 
and  are  pecuharly  fond  of  lidi.  They  drink  frequently; 
their  deep  is  light ;  and  tl.cy  often  alTume  the  appear- 
ance of  deeping,  when  in  reality  they  are  midi:atlng 
mifchief.  They  walk  foftly,  and  without  making  any 
C  b  2  noife. 
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nolfe.  As  their  hair  is  always  Jry,  it  eafily  gives  out  dcforibed 
an  clcttrical  fire,  which  becomes  vilible  when  rubbed 
acrofs  in  the  dark.  Their  eyes  hkewife  fparkle  in  the 
dark  hke  diamonds. — The  cat,  when  plcafed,  purrs, 
and  moves  its  tall :  when  angry,  it  I'pits,  hilFes,  and 
ftrikes  with  its  foot.  It  walhcs  its  face  with  its  fore- 
foot (  Linnaus  fays,  at  the  approach  of  a  ftorm ) :  it  al- 
ways lights  on  its  feet  :  it  is  even  proverbially  tenaci- 
ous of  life. 

Our  anceftors  feem  to  have  had  a  high  fenfe  of  the 
utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Hod  dda, 
or  Howcl  the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him 
(among  his  laws  relating  to  the  prices.  &c.  of  animals*), 
to  include  that  of  the  cat;  and  to  defcribe  the  qualities 
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It  inhabits  all  the  middle  part  of  nortliem 
Afia,  from  the  Yaik,  or  Ural  as  it  is  now  called,  to  the  ' 
very  Amur.     It  loves  open,  woodlefs,  and  rocky  coun- 
tries, and  pieys  on  the  leffer  quadrupeds. 

XV.  The  Lynx  is  about  24-  feet  long  and  15  inches 
high.  He  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  common  cat; 
but  his  ears  are  longer,  and  his  tail  is  much  (liorter : 
his  hair  is  (treaked  with  yellow,  white,  and  black  co- 
lours. The  lynx  inhabits  the  valf  forefts  of  the  nojth 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  .America.  His  eyes  are  brilliant, 
his  afpedt  is  foft,  and  his  air  is  gay  and  fprightly.  Like 
the  cat,  he  covers  his  urine  with  earth  ;  he  howls  fome- 
thing  like  the  wolf,  and  is  heard  at  a  conliderable  di- 
ftance  ;  he  does  not  run  like  the^dog  or  wolf,  but  walks 
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p.J47,24».j^  ^^   ,  ^  ^^  have.    The  price  of  a  ki'ttn  before  it  could     and  leaps  like  a  cat  ;   he   piirfues  his  prey  even  to  the 
fee  was  to  be  a  penny;   till  it  caught  a  moufe,   two-     tops  of  trees;   neither  wild  cats  nor  fquin  els  can  efcapc 


pence  ;  when  it  commenced  moufer,  four  pence.  It 
was  reqiiiied  befides.  that  it  ihould  be  perfeft  in  its 
fenfes  of  hearing  and  feeing,  be  a  good  moufer,  have 
the  claws  whole,  and  be  a  good  nurfe  :  but  if  it  failed 
in  any  of  thefe  qualities,  the  feller  was  to  forfeit  to  the 
buyet  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  ilole  or 
killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was 
to  forfeit  a  milch-ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb  ;  or  as  much 
wheat  as,  when  poured  on  a  cat  fufpended  by  its  tail 
(the  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.  This  lall  quo- 
tation is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the 
ilmplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almoft  proves  to 
a  demonllration,  that  tats  are  not  aborigines  of  thefe 
illands,  or  known  to  the  earlieft  inhabitants.  The  large 
prices  ftt  on  them  (if  we  confider  the  hij<h  value  of 
}.<l;/w94S.  fpecie  at  that  timefj,  and  the  great  care  taken  of  the 
improvement  and  breed  of  an  animal  that  multiplies  fo 
fait,  are  almoll  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little  known 
at  that  period. 

b.  The  Angorcnfis,  or  cat  of  Angora,  with  hair  of  a 
filvery  whitenefs  and  fiiky  texture,  and  very  long,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a  fine  ruff.  It  is  a 
large  variety;  foundabout  Angora,  thefame  country  which 
produces  the  fine-haired  goat.  It  degenerates  after  the 
firfl  generation  in  our  climate.  A  variety  of  this  kind 
is  found  in  China  with  pendent  ears,  of  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  are  very  fond,  and  ornament  their  necks  with  filver 
collars.  They  are  cruel  enemies  to  rats,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  domeftic  animals  which  the  Chinele  call 
fumxi. 

c.  The  Hifpanicus,  or  tortoife-fhell  cat,  has  the  hair 
varied  with  black,  white,  and  orange. 

d.  The  Caerultus,  or  blue  cat,  a  variety  of  a  dun 
colour,  or  greyidi  black.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Si- 
beria on  account  of  its  fine  fur  ;  but  was  brought  there, 
as  well  as  the  other  domeftic  kinds,  by  the  Ruffians. 

e.  The  Ruber,  or  wild  red  cat  of  Kolben,  has  a 
flreak  of  bright  red  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  lofing  ilfelf  in  the  grey  and  white  on 
the  fides.  The  flcins  are  faid  to  give  eafe  in  the  gout, 
and  are  much  valued  on  that  accoimt  at  the  Cape. 

Manul.  XIV.  The  Manul,  with  the  tail  longer  than  that 
of  the  domellic  cat,  befet  thickly  with  hair,  and  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  in  all  parts;  encircled  with  ten  black 
rings,  the   three   next  to  the  tip  almoft   touching  one 


him  ;  he  lies  in  wait  for  Itags,  goats,  hairs,  &c.  and 
darts  fuddenly  upon  them;  he  icizts  them  by  the  throat 
and  fucks  their  blood,  then  opens  the  head  and  eats 
the  brain  ;  after  this,  he  frequently  leaves  them,  and 
goes  in  quell  of  frefli  prey.  The  colour  of  his  Ikin 
changes  according  to  the  feafon  or  the  climate  ;  the 
winter  furs  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  lummer. 
Thefe  furs  are  valuable  for  their  foftnefs  and  warmth  : 
numbers  are  annually  imported  from  North  America, 
and  the  north  of  Europe  and  -^fia  ;  the  farther  north 
and  eail  they  are  taken,  the  whiter  they  are,  and  the 
more  dittiiift  the  fpots.  Of  thefe  the  moll  elegant 
kind  is  called  irbyi,  whofe  flcin  fella  on  the  fpot  for  one 
pound  Sterling.  The  ancients  *  celebrated  the  great  •  ?!!», 
quicknefs  of  the  lynx's  fight;  and  feigned  that  its  urine  viii.S. 
was  converted  into  a  precious  ilone.  xxvm.  I 

XVI.  The  Serval,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  body     Setval." 
of  a  duflvy  colour,  interfperfed  wiih  round  black  fpots; 

the  belly,  and  the  orbits  of  the  eye,  are  white.  This  ani- 
mal, which  is  very  fierce  and  untameable,  inhabits  the 
woods  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India  ;  where  it  lives 
in  trees,  and  breeds  in  them.  It  fcarccly  ever  defcend^ 
on  the  ground  ;  but  leaps  with  great  agility  from  tree 
to  tree.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Malabar  the 
marapute,  by  the  Portugucfe  thsferval. 

XVII.  The  Chaus,  or  Cafpian  Lynx,  has  a  round     Chans, 
head,  a  little  more  oblong  than  that  of  the  common 

cat  ;  fhiuing  reftitfs  eye,  with  a  moll  brilliant  golden 
pupil  ;  ears  ereft,  oval,  and  lined  with  white  hairs, 
their  outfide  reddifh,  their  fummits  tufted  with  black. 
The  iiairs  are  coarfcr  than  thofe  of  the  cat  or  common 
lynx,  but  lefs  fo  than  thofe  of  the  wolf.  They  are 
fnortell  on  the  head,  but  on  the  top  of  the  back  are 
above  two  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the  head  and 
body  is  ayellowilh  brown:  the  bread  and  belly  of  a  bright 
brown  nearly  orange.  The  tail  reaches  only  to  the 
flexure  of  the  leg  ;  is  thick  and  cylindric  ;  of  the  fame 
colour  with  tlie  back,  tipped  with  black,  and  thrice 
obfcurcly  anr.ulated  with  black  near  the  end.  In  ge- 
neral appearance  it  h'is  the  form  of  the  domeftic  cat. 
Is  length  is  2 1-  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the  bafe  of 
the  tail:  its  tail  little  more  than  11  inches:  its 
height  before  is  19  inches;  behind,  20.  It  is  fome- 
times  found  larger,  there  being  inllances  of  its  reach- 
ing the  length  of  3  feet  from  the  nofe  to  the 
tail.       This  animal,    which  has   been   but   lately   dif- 


another,  the  rell  more  remote.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  covered,  inhabits  the  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marfliy 
a  fox.  The  limbs  are  very  rohuft  ;  in  which,  and  in  parts  that  border  on  the  weftern  fides  of  the  Calpiau 
colour,  this  auimal  greatly  refsmbles  a  lynx,  afterwards    Sea^  particularly  about  the  calllc  Kiilar  on  the  river 
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Terek,  and  in  the  Perllan  provinces  of  Ghilaii  and  Ma-  or  le  loiip-ui'v'ier,  on  account  of  its  being  fo  deftruAive       Ftl'» 
fcnderan,   and  frequent  about  tlic   mouth  of  the  Kiir,  to  deer  ;  which  it  drops  on   from  the  trees,  like  the           '' 
the  ancient  Cyrus. — In   manners,   voice,   and  food,   it  puma,  and,   fixing  on   the  jugular  vein,   never  quits  its                  . 
agrees  with  the  wild  cat.     It  conceals  itfelf  in  the  day,  hold  till  the  exhaulled  animal  falls  through  lofs  of  blood.          '     '   • 
and  wanders  over  the  flooded  tracks  in  fcarch  of  prey  ;  The  Englifh  call  it  a  lu'.ld  cat.      It   is  very  deftruAive 
feeding  on  rats,  mice,  and  birds,   but  feldom  climbing  to  their  young  pigs,  poultry,  and   all   kind   of  game, 
trees.      It  is  exceffivcly  fierce,  and  never  frequents  the  The  (kins  are  in  high  elleem  for  the  foftnefs  and  warm- 
haunts  of  mankind.      It   is  fo  impatient  of  captivity,  ncfs  of  the  fur;   and  great  numbers  are  annually  im- 
that  one   which   was  taken   in   a   trap,  and  had  a  leg  ported  into  Europe. 

broken,  refufcd  for  many  days  the  food  placed  by  it  ;  XXI.  The  Mountain  Lyux,  or  Cat- a-moustain,  Cat-a- 
but in  its  fury  devoured  the  fiaftured  limb,  with  pieces  upright  pointed  ears,  marked  with  two  brown  bars;  with  ■"""'"*"•• 
of  the  flake  it  was  faftened  to,  and  broke  all  its  teeth  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  reddi(h  brown, 
in  the  phrcnfy  of  its  rage.  with  long  narrow  ftrlpes  of  black  ;  the  tides  and  legs 
XVllI.  The  Caracal,  SiVAH  Ghush,  or  Perfian  with  fmall  round  fpots :  the  chin  and  throat  are  of  a 
Lynx,  with  a  lengthened  face  and  fmall  head;  very  long,  clear  white  ;  the  belly  of  a  dull  white.  The  length  of 
(lender  ears,  terminated  with  a  long  tuft  of  black  hairs;  the  animal,  from  nofe  to  tail,  is  two  feet  and  a  half;  of 
eyes  fmall  :  the  upper  part  of  tlie  body  is  of  a  very  the  tail,  eight  inches.  It  inhabits  North  America;  and 
pale  rcddi(h  brown  ;  and  the  belly  and  bread  are  wiii-  is  faid  to  be  a  gentle  animal,  and  to  grow  very  fdt. 
ti(h  ;  the  limbs  are  ftrong  and  pretty  long;  and  the  FELL  (Dr  John),  a  very  leariied  Englilh  divine 
tail  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Thcfe  ani-  and  bifhop,  entered  a  lludent  at  Chrill-chureh,  Oxford, 
mpls  inhabit  Perfia,  India,  and  Barbery;  where  they  I'^sfi-  In  t64S,  he  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary 
are  often  brought  up  tame,  and  ufed  in  the  chace  of  vilitors.  being  then  in  holy  orders:  and  fiom  that  tim; 
lefler  quadrupeds,  and  the  larger  fort  of  birds,  fuch  as  to  the  reiloiation  lived  at  Oxford  a  retired  and  lludious 
cranes,  pelicans,  peacocks,  &c.  which  they  furprife  hfe.  He  was  inl^alled  canon  of  Chrill- church,  July 
with  great  addrefs.  VS  hen  they  feize  their  prey,  they  1660  ;  and  the  year  following,  dean  of  that  church  ; 
hold  it  fad  with  their  mouth,  and  lie  for  a  time  mo-  in  which  places  he  did  great  lervices  to  the  college,  and 
tionlcfs  on  it.  They  are  faid  to  attend  the  lion,  and  reformed  leieral  abufes.  He  was  confecrated  bilhop 
to  feed  on  the  remains  of  the  prey  which  that  animal  of  Oxford  in  167J;  and  had  leave  to  hold  his  deanry  in 
leaves.  They  are  fierce  when  provoked  :  Dr  Charlcton  conuncnJain,  that  he  mi^ht  continue  his  lervices  to  the 
fays,  he  faw  one  fall  on  a  hound,  which  it  killed  and  college  and  univcrfity.  He  publlllied  fcvcral  works,  and 
tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment,   notwithilanding  the  dog  died  m  1 6S6. 

FELLING  0/"  Timber. — Many  circum (lances  are 
well  known  and  condantly  obferved  in  the  felling  of 
timber  for  building,  which,  though  to  a  hally  obfer- 
ver  they  might  appear  trifling,  yet  prove,  on  expeti- 


defended  itfelf  to  the  utmoll. — The  Arabian  writers  call 
it  (iiui  cl  arJ;  and  fay,  that  it  hunts  like  the  panther, 
jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  its  Heps  when 
hunting. 


The  LiBVAS  LvNX  is  a  variety,  with  (hort  black  tufts  ence,  to  be  of  the  utmoll  confequence.     One  thing  ob- 

to  the  ears,  which  are  white  within,  and  of  a  lively  red  ferved   by  M.  de  BulTon,  wliith   very  prcatly  increafes 

without  ;   the  tail  white  at  the  tip,  annulated  with  four  the  folidity  and   llrcngth   of  timber,   is,   that  the  trees 

black  rings,   with  black  marks  behind  the  four  legs,  intended  to  be  felled  for  fervice  fliould  firil  be  ilripped 

It  is  greatly  inferior  in  fize  to  the  former;   not  larger  of  their  bark,   and  fjEFertd  to  (land  and  die  upon  the 

than  a  common  cat.     It  inhabits  both  Libya  and  Bar-  fpot  before  the  cutting.     The  fappy  part  or  blea  of 

bary.  the  oak,  becomes  by  this  means  as  hard  and  firm  as 

XrX.  The  Rufa,  or  Bay  Lynx,  with  a  (hort  tail,  the  heart;    and  the  re:;!  llrcngth  and  denlity  of  the 

yellow  irides,   and   upright   (liarp-pointed   cars,  tufte'd  wood  has  been  proved,  by  many  experiments,  to  be 

w  Ilh  long  black  hairs  :   the  colour  of  the  head,  back,  greatly  incrcafed  by  it :   nor  is  this  a  practice  of  any 

fules,  and  exterior  parts  of  the  legs,  bright   bay,   ob-  detriment  to  the  proprietor,  lince  the  remaining  Humps 


fcnreiy  marked  with  du/liy  fpots:  from  beneath  each 
eye  certain  long  black  Itripes,  of  an  incurvated  form, 
maik  th?  checks  ;  which,  with  the  upper  and  under 
lip,  whole  under  fide  of  the  body,  and  infides  of  the 
legs,  are  white  :   the  upper  part  of  the  tail  is  barred 


of  thefe  trees  lend  up  their  young  (hoots  as  v:^orouf- 
ly  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  their  natural  con- 
dition. 

When  any  tree  is  to  be  cut  down  for  timber,  the  firft 
thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  Ikllful  dilbrancliing  of 


with  duiky  llrokes ;   and  "next  the  end,   one  of  a  dtep  fuch  limbs  as  m.iy  endanger  in  its  fall  :   many  trees  are 

black  ;   its  tip  and  under  fide  are  white.     This  animal,  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  a  previous  care  of  this  kind, 

which  is  about  twice  the  bigncfs  of  a  large  cat,  inhabits  In  ar.ns  of  timber  that  are  very  great,  it  is  always  ne- 

the  inner  parts  of  the  province  of  New  York.  cefl"ary  to  chope  or  (jnk  in  them  clofe  to  the  bole,  and 

XX.  Th'c  Canadian  Lynx,   with  p:.le  yellow  eyes,  then   meeting  it   with  down-right  llrokes,  it  will  be 

and  cred  ears  tufted  with  black  long  hair.     The  body  fevered  from  the  tree  without  fplitting.      Irt  felling  the 

is  covered  »  ith  foft  and  long  fur,  cinereous  tinged  with  tree,  take  care  always  to  cut  it  as  clofe  to  the  ground 

tawny,  and  marked  with  du(l<y  fpots,   more  or  lefs  vi-  as  poflible,  unlefs  it  is  intended  to  be  grubbed  up:  and 

fible  in  different  fiibjefls,  dependent  on  the  age  or  fca-  the  doing  that  is  of  advantage  both  to  the  timber  ami 

fon  in   which   the  animal  is  killed  :   the  legs  are  flrong  to  the  wood  ;  for  timber  is  never  fo  much  valued,  it  .t 

and  thick  ;   the  claws  large.     It  is  about  three  times  the  be  known  to  grow  out  of  old  ilccks. 

f>7.e  of  a  comtr.on  cat:  the  tail  is  only  four  ii:ches  long,  FELLOWSHIP,   Company,   or  D'ljirtluih't-Pii' 

tipt  with  black.      This  fpceics  inhabits  the  vail  forells  /o;V/oh,  in  arithmetic.      See  Arithmetic,  n""  i  J. 

of  North  America.  I:  is  called  in  Canada  le  (halcvv'icr,  FELO  d£  s£,  in  law,,  a  perfoii  Uiat  lays  delibcnitc 


'T'floD, 

Felony. 
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ly  violent  liniiJs  on  liimfclf,  art!  is  llie  occafion  of  his 
,   untimely  death,  whether  by  hanging,  ilrowniii<;,  ftab- 
bing,  fliooting-,  or  any  other  way. 

FELON,  ill  law,  a  perfon  guilty   of  felony.     See 
Felonv. 

FELONY,  ill  the  general  acceptation  of  the  law, 
comprilcs  tvci-y  fpccici  of  crime,  which  occafions  at 
common  law  the  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods.  This 
moil  frequently  happens  in  thofe  crimes  for  which  a 
capital  punilhmcnt  either  is  or  was  to  be  infliflcd  :  for 
thofe  felonies  that  are  called  dn-gydbh;  or  to  which  the 
benefit  of  clergy  extends,  were  anciently  puni/lied  with 
death  in  all  lay,  or  unlearned,  i>ffenders  ;  thougli  now, 
by  the  flatute-law,  that  puniihment  is  for  the  fnil  offence 
univei  Tally  remitted.  Treufon  itfelf,  fays  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  was  anciently  comprifed  under  the  name  of_/t'- 
loiiy :  and  in  conijrmation  of  this  we  may  obferve,  that 
rhe  ftatutc  of  trcafons,  25  Edw.  III.  c.  2.  fpeaking 
of  feme  dubious  crimes,  direfls  a  reference  to  parlia- 
ment ;  that  it  may  be  there  adjudged,  "  whether  they 
be  trcafon  or  otktr  felony."  All  treafons,  therefore, 
ilriiSlly  fpeaking, are  felonies;  though  all  felonies  are  not 
treafon.  And  to  this  alfo  we  may  add,  that  all  offen- 
ces, now  capital,  are  in  fome  degree  or  other  felony  : 
but  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  with  fome  other  offences, 
which  are  not  punifiied  with  death  ;  as  fuicide,  where 
the  party  is  already  dead  ;  homicide  by  chance-med- 
ley, or  in  fclf-defence  ;  and  petit-larceny,  or  pilfering  ; 
all  which  are  (ftrictly  fpeaking),  feloiries,  as  they  fub- 
jeft  the  committers  of  them  to  forfeitures.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  only  adequate  definition  of  felony 
feems  to  be  that  which  is  before  laid  down  ;  viz.  an 
offence  which  occafions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands 
or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law  ;  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  puniihment  may  be  fiiperadded,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

To  explain  this  matter  a  little  farther  :  The  word_/c- 
lony,  or  feloma,  is  of  undoubted  feodal  original,  being 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  feuds,  &c. 
but  the  derivation  of  it  h,is  much  puzzled  the  juridical 
lexicographers,  Pratsus,  Calvinus,  and  the  rclt :  fome 
deriving  it  from  the  Greek,  f"'c.  "  an  impoftor  or  de- 
ceiver ;"  others  from  the  'L?A\n,fallofefcHi,  to  counte- 
nance which  they  would  have  it  called yiV/oKM.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  as  his  manner  is,  has  given  us  a  ftill  ftranger 
etymology;  that  it  is  crimen  animo  fclko  perpitratum, 
"  with  a  bitter  or  gallifh  inclination."  Lut  all  of  them 
agree  in  the  defcription,  that  it  is  fixh  a  crime  as  works 
a  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's  lands  or  goods.  And 
this  gives  great  probability  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
Teutonic  or  German  derivatior.  of  it  :  in  which  lan- 
guage indeed,  as  the  word  is  clearly  of  feodal  original, 
v/e  ought  rather  to  look  for  its  fignification,  than  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Fe-lon  then,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  derived  from  two  northern  words  : 
TEE,  which  fignir.es  (we  well  know)  the  fief,  feud, 
cr  beneficiary  ellate  ;  and  lon,  which  figni.'iss  price  or 
value.  Felony  is  thciefore  the  fame  as  prelhtm  feuiii, 
the  confideration  fir  which  a  man  gives  up  his  fief;  as 
•we  fay  in  common  fpeech,  fuch  an  a£t  is  as  much  as 
your  life,  or  ellate  is  worth.  In  this  fenfe  it  will 
clearly  fignify  the  feodal  foiftiture,  or  aft  by  which  an 
eftate  is  foifeited,  or  tfchcats,  to  the  lord. 

To  confirm  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  is  In  this 
fenfe,  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  that  the  feodal  writers 
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conflaiitly  ufe  it.  For  all  thofe  afts,  whether  of  a  cri- 
minal nature  or  not,  which  at  this  day  aie  generally  "■ 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  eilatts,  ate  fiylcdy>/oft;<f  in  the 
feodal  law  :  "  fa!L\-t,  per  qiias  feudum  amittitur."  As 
"  Ji  dovi'.no  d.'fer-Sire  nolucr'it ; — fi  per  annum  ct  diem 
rrjfaverit  in  petenda  \nvcjl\lvra  ;—/i  dcm'mum  ejuravil, 
i.  e.  ticgcvit  J'e  a  domino  fiudum  habere ; — -Ji  a  dcmir.o  In 
his  rum  vocai:te,  Ur  cltatiis  non  comparucrll ;" — all  thefe, 
with  many  others,  are  ftill  caufes  of  forfeiture  in  our 
copyhold  cllat'.s,  and  were  denominated  _/f/o;;;«  by  the 
feodal  conftitutions.  So  likewife  injuries  of  a  more 
fubftantial  or  criminal  nature  were  denominated_/>/on/>j, 
that  is,  foifiitures:  as  affaulting  or  beating  the  lord  ; 
vitiating  his  wife  or  daughter,  ^'/i  domlnum  cuciirll- 
iiiverlt,  i.  e.  ct.m  u\cre  ejus  conaduerlt ;"  all  thefe  are 
cftcemed  felonies,  and  the  latter  is  exprefsly  fo  deno- 
minated, '^  JI  fecerlt  fi'lcnlam,  djmlnum  furte  cvcurhl' 
t:indo.  And  as  thefe  contempts,  or  fmaller  offences, 
were  felonies  cr  adls  of  forfeiture,  of  courfe  greater 
crimes,  as  murder  and  lobbery,  fell  under  the  fame  de- 
nomination. On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  might  be 
guihy  of  felony,  or  forfeit  his  feignory  to  the  vaffal,  by 
the  fame  aft  as  the  vaffal  would  have  forfeited  his  feud 
to  the  lord.  "  St  domlnus  commlfit  felonlam,  per  quam 
•vajalhis  amltteret  feudum  Ji  eam  commljerlt  In  doml- 
nvm,  Jeudi  prcprietatem  etlam  domlnus  perdcre  debet." 
One  inftance  given  of  this  fort  of  felony  in  the  lord  is 
beating  the  fervant  of  his  vaffal,  fo  as  that  he  lofes  his 
fervice  ;  which  feems  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  in- 
jury,  fo  far  as  it  refpcfis  the  vaffal.  And  all  thefe  felo- 
nies w.-re  to  Le  determined,  "-per  laudan:cnt:im Jivc ju- 
didum  parlum  fuoriim"  in  the  lord's  court  ;  as  with  us 
forfeitures  of  copyhold  lands  are  prefentable  by  the 
homage  in  the  court-baron. 

Felony,  and  the  aft  of  forfeiture  to  the  lord,  being 
thus  fynonymous  terms  in  the  feodal  law,  we  may  eafi- 
ly  trace  the  reafon  why,  upon  the  introduftioa  of  that 
law  into  England,  thofe  crimes  which  induced  fuch 
forfeiture  or  efcheat  of  lands  (and,  by  a  fmal!  defle'xion 
from  the  original  fenfe,  fuch  as  induced  the  forfeiture 
of  good.-i  alfo)  were  denominated_/Won/..'j.  Thus  it  was 
that  fuicide,  robbery,  and  rape,  were  felonies  ;  that  is, 
the  confequencc  of  fuch  crimes  was  forfeiture  ;  till  by 
lotig  ufe  we  began  to  fignify  by  the  term  oi  felony 
the  afttial  crime  committed,  and  not  the  penal  confe- 
quence.  And  upon  this  fyftem  only  can  we  account 
for  the  caufe,  why  treafon  in  ancient  times  was  held 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  felony  ;  viz.  becaufe  it  induced  a  for- 
feiture. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  capital  punifhment  does  by  no 
means  enter  into  the  true  idea  and  definition  oi  felony. 
Felony  may  be  without  inflicting  capital  puuifhment, 
as  in  the  cafes  inftanced  of  felf-niurdcr,  excufable  ho- 
micide, and  petit  larceny  :  and  it  is  poffible  that  capi- 
t.rl  punifhments  may  be  inflifted,  and  yet  the  offence 
be  no  felony  ;  as  in  cafe  of  herefy  by  the  common 
law,  which,  though  capital,  never  worked  any  forfci- 
tuie  of  lands  or  goods,  an  infepaiable  incident  to  felo- 
ny. And  of  the  fame  nature  was  the  puifhmcnt  of 
ftanding  mr.tc,  without  pleading  to  an  indiftment  ; 
which  at  the  common  law  was  capital,  but  without  any 
forfeiture,  therefore  fuch  ftanding  mute  was  no  felony. 
In  fhort,  the  true  criterion  of  felony  is  forfeiture  :  for, 
as  Sir  Edward  Coke  juflly  obferves,  in  all  felonies 
viuich.-fl.'e  puuiihabls  with  death,  the  offender  lofes  all 

his 
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Felt.  his  lands  in  fee-fimple,  anJ  alfo  his  goods  and  chattels; 
U-f^.  I'jj  fyj.1^  jg  3^g  „„[  punilhablc,  his  goods  and  chattels 
""*         only. 

Th;  idea  of  felony  is  ifidted  fo  pen'rally  ccnncfted 
i^ith  that  <;f  capital  piinifhment,  that  wc  find  it  hard 
to  fep.trati:  thtm  ;  and  to  this  ufage  the  inteiprctntions 
of  the  la  V  do  noA'  confornn.  And  therefore,  if  a  llatute 
makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  that  it 
(hall  be  piiiilflied  with  death,  viz.  by  hanging,  as  well 
as  with  forfeiture  :  iinlefs  the  offender  piays  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy  ;  which  all  felons  are  intilled  once 
to  have,  unlefs  the  fame  is  exprefsly  taken  away  by 
ftatiite. 

Felonies  by  ftatute  are  very  numerous  ;  and  as  this 
work  will  not  admit  of  a  proper  enumeration,  we  mail 
refer  to  the  Table  of  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Statutes, 
*here  they  are  fet  fortli  in  alphabetical  order. 

FELT,  in  commerce,  a  fort  of  Huff  deriving  all 
Its  confidence  merely  from  htinjr  fulled,  or  wrought 
with  lees  and  fize,  without  cither  fpinning  or  wea- 
ving. 

Felt  is  made  either  of  wool  alone,  or  of  wool  and 
hair.  Thofe  of  French  make,  3-  yards  long,  and  i-J- 
broad,  for  cloaks,  pay  e:ivh  2  1.  14s.  l-r  ^d.  on  im- 
portation; and  draw-back  il.  12s.  3d.  on  exporting 
them  again. 

pKLT-Spar,   or  Rhombic  ^inrlz,  the  petunlfe  of  the 
Ghinefe,  a    genus    of  filiceous    earths,    according   to 
Cronlledt,   refenibling  the  jafper  in  moft  refpeiSs.     Its 
(icrnian  name  \sft:lil-ff>at,  from  the  word  felJ,  which 
Cgnifies  a  field,  and  hkewifc  a  compartment  or  regular 
furface.      Hence,  accordinjr  to  Mr  Foriler,  the  word 
feld-Jpat   fignities  a   fpar  cotnpofed  of  litll;  compart- 
ments  of  rhombic    or  other   figures.      It  (Irikts  fire 
with   (Itcl,  and   m.elts  in  a   violent  heat.      M.  Bayen, 
who  analyfed  it  by  acids,  obtained  a  c;)nfider;!ble  q(ian- 
tity  of  aigillaceous  and  liliccoas  earths,  a  fir.aller  quan- 
tity of  magnefia,  and  a  Hill  finaller  of  calcareiuis  earth 
and  iron.      It   is    found   either   fparry  or   cryllallizcd. 
The  fonr.er  fpecies  has   fevetal  varieties,      i.   White. 
2     Reddilli  brown,  occurring  in   the  S.vcdilh   and  o- 
ther  granites.      3.   Pale  yellow.      4.  Grecnilh,  refcm- 
bhng  the  fchorl  or  cockle   fpar,  but  lefs   fufible,  and 
:noie  irregular  in  the  figure.     The  cryftallized  kind  is 
found  in  an  iron  mine  in  Wellmanland  in  Sweden,  fel- 
dom  in  the  form  of  veins,  and  ftill  more  rartly  confti- 
tiiting  the  fubltance  cf  whole  mountains,  but  general- 
ly mi;.;ed  either  with  quartz  or  mica  ;  in  which  cafe  it 
Is  called  _jriin;V^.      When  mixed  withjafper,  along  with 
feme  psrticlts  of  quartz,  cockle,  and  horn-blende,  it  is 
named  porphyry. 

Another  kind  of  this  (lone,  named  by  M.  Bayen 
ivh.tefeit-Jpar,  is  found  in  the  duchy  of  Lorrain.  It 
is  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  fpotted  on  the  outfide 
with  ochre.  It  confills  of  fhining  particles,  wliicli 
give  it  a  fparry  appearance  :  it  is  very  haid,  and 
ftrikes  fire  with  lleel,  is  afieClcd  by  acids ;  and  when 
analyfed  by  them,  appears  to  contain  one  half  its 
weight  of  filiceous  earth,  the  other  being  compofed  of 
magnefia  and  iron. 

Analogous  to  the  felt-fpar  is  that  beautiful  (lone 
named  Labradorjhne,  lately  brought  to  Europe,  It 
wao  difcovered  fome  years  ago  by  the  Moravians,  who 
have  a  colony  among  the  Efquimaux,  in  the  countiy 
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of  Labrador  in  North  America.  It  is  found  of  alight 
or  deep-grey  colour,  but  for  the  moll  part  of  a  blacki/h 
grey.  When  held  in  tiie  light  in  vai  ious  pofilions,  it 
difcovers  a  variety  of  colours,  fuch  as  the  blue  of  lipis 
lizuli,  grafs-green,  apple-green,  pei-green,  and  fonie- 
timts,  but  more  ftKlom,  a  citron-ytilow.  Sometimes 
it  has  a  colour  betvveen  that  of  red  copper  and  tom- 
buck-grcy  ;  at  cthct  times  the  colours  are  between  grey 
and  violet.  For  the  moll  part  thefc  colours  are  in 
fpots,  but  fometinies  in  ftripes  on  the  fame  piece.  The 
Hones  are  found  in  pnrtty  large  angular  pieces,  appear 
foliated  when  broken,  and  the  fragments  of  a  rliom- 
boidal  figure.  Their  fpecific  gravity  is  about  2.755, 
and  in  other  refpects  they  agree  with  the  felt  fpar. 
Werner  informs  us,  th.it  he  has  feen  a  piece  of  felt- 
fpar  at  Gayer,  which  (ho wed  a  great  variety  of  co- 
lours, but  very  pale. 

Mr  Kirwan  obferves  on  the  felt-fpar,  in  general, 
that  it  is  found  of  many  different  colours,  as  white, 
ytllow,  red,  brown,  green,  violet,  &c.  fometimes 
cryilallized  in  rhombs,  cubes,  or  parallelopipeds ;  at 
other  times  without  any  regular  figure.  It  breaks  like 
fpar,  but  the  texture  is  dole  though  lamellar.  The 
fpecific  gravity,  according  to  our  author,  is  from  2.400 
to  2.6co,  but  Mr  Gerchard  fays  he  found  it  as  high 
353.500;  in  which  cafe  Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  mixed  with  fome  msliliic  particles.  It  is 
harder  than  the  fluor  fpars,  but  lefs  fo  tlian  quartz.  It 
alfo  melts  without  addition  more  perfetlly  and  eafily 
than  the  fluors,  forming  a  whitilh  glafs,  wiiich  does 
not  corrode  the  crucibles  as  that  from  tJuor  does.  It  i3 
entirely  didblved  without  effervefcence  by  the  micro- 
cofmic  fslt  and  by  borax  ;  but  unites  with  diilicultv 
to  fixed  alkalies.  In  its  cryllalli.«ed  (late  it  decrepi- 
tates in  tbe  fire,  but  not  otherwife.  It  is  found  in 
loofe  maffts,  about  two  inches  long  at  moil,  without 
forming  cither  veins  or  llrata.  It  is  alfo  foniid  mixed 
with  fand  or  clay  ;  or  it  is  fometiuies  found  imbedded 
in  otiier  Hones,  as  granite,  &c.  One  hundred  parts 
of  the  white  fpar  contain  67  of  filiceous,  14  of  argil- 
laceous, 1 1  of  ponderous  earth,  and  8  of  mao'ne- 
fia.  According  to  Mr  Kirwan,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
(lone  ufed  by  the  Saxons,  2,.i pituntfa,  in  their  porce- 
lain manufadtures. 

Cronlledt,  who  fuppofes  this  (tone  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  with  jafper,  remarks,  that  '*  if  the  rhombic 
quartz  and  jafper  were  of  the  fame  fpecies,  tliat  fjrt  of 
porphyry  whicli  is  made  up  of  thefc  two  bodits  ought 
only  to  be  ranked  with  l\\ejtijpcrs,  indead  of  being 
placed  with  the  fa.'a.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  in 
old  monuments,  which  have  been  long  espofed  to  the 
air,  that  though  porphyry  had  d.'cayed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  lofe  its  polifh,  ytt  granite,  though  equally 
old,  and  compofed  for  the  moft  part  of  rhombic 
quartz,  has  preferved  its  lullrc.  This,  however,  does 
not  contradirt  the  pofTiblHty  of  rhombic  quartz  being 
the  fame  fubllance  with  the  jafper:  the  calcareous  fpar, 
for  inllance,  being  found  to  bear  the  weather,  and  ev;n 
fire,  better  than  limellone." 

FELTRIA,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  on  the  borders 
of  K.lixti3  towards  Italy.  Now  Fciitri,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venice,  on  the  Piava.  E.  Long.  12.  16.  N. 
Lat.  46^. 

FELUCC.\,  in  feaaffjirs,  a  little  veffel  armed  with 


Fc'.t-f|>»r 
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fix  oars,  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean;  wliich  lias  this 
peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be  applied  either  in  the 
head  or  Hern,  as  occafion  requires. 

FEMALE,  (f/emina),  a  term  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals, fignitving  that  fcx  which  conceives  and  gene^ 
rates  its  young  within  itfelf.  See  Sex  and  Genera- 
tion. 

Female    is    alfo    applied,    figuratively,    to   things 
without   life,  from  the  refemblance  they  bear  to  the 
females  of  animals.      Thus  we  fay  a 
FeM.iit- Screw.      See  Screw. 
Fem.ilt- Flower.      See  Femineus  Flos. 
Femjlk- Plant.     See  Feminea  Planta, 
FEMME  COVERT,  in  h\v,  a  married  woman.     See 
Coverture. 

Ffmmf  So/f,  an  unmarried  woman,  whofe  debts, 
contrafted  before  marriage,  become  thofe  of  her  huf- 
band  after  it. 

A  femme-fole  merchant,  is  where  a  woman,  in  Lon- 
don, ufes  a  trade  alone,  without  herhufband;  on  which 
account  flie  (hall  be  charged  without  him. 

FEMININE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  genders  of 
nouns.     See  Gender. 

The  feminine  gender  is  that  which  denotes  the  noun 
or  name  tobelone;  to  a  female.  In  the  Latin,  the  fe- 
minine gender  is  formed  of  the  mafculine,  by  altering 
its  termination  ;  particularly  by  changing  us  into  a. 
Thus,  of  the  mafculine  ionus  equus,  "  a  good  horfe," 
is  formed  the  feminine  bona  equa,  "  a  good  mare  ;" 
fo,  of  parvus  homo,  "  a  little  man,"  is  ioxm^A  parva 
Jcmina,  "  a  little  woman,"   &c. 

In  French,  the  feminine  gender  Is  expreffed,  not  by 
a  different  termination,  but  by  a  different  article  :  thus, 
h  is  joined  to  a  male,  and  la  to  a  female. 

In  Englifli,  we  are  generally  more  ftrift,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  difference  of  fex,  not  by  difTerent  termina- 
tions, nor  by  different  particles,  but  different  words  ; 
as  boar  and  fow,  boy  and  girl,  brother  and  fitter,  &c. 
—  though  fometimes  the  feminine  is  formed  by  vary- 
ing the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs;  as  in  abbot, 
abbefj,  &c. 

FEMUR,  OS  FEMORiE,  in  anatomy.  See  there, 
n''  58. 

FEN,  a  place  overflowed  with  water,  or  abounding 
with  bogs.   See  Bog  and  Draining. 

Fens  are  either  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  bogs  ;  or 
confill  of  a  multitude  of  pools  or  lakes,  with  dry  fpots 
of  land  intermixed,  like  fo  many  little  iflands. 

Several  ftatutes  have  been  made  for  the  draining  of 
fens,  chiefly  in  Kent,  Cambridgefhire,  Bedfordfliire, 
and  LincolnlTiire  ;  and  by  a  late  aft,  1 1  Geo.  II.  com- 
mifiioners  (hall  be  appointed  for  the  cffeftually  drain- 
ing and  preferving  of  the  fens  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  who 
are    authorifcd   to    make    drains,    dams,    and    proper 


(fiire  to  London,  twice  a-wcek,  on  horfeback,  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  ;  and  one  decoy  will  furnillr 
20  dozen,  or  more,  twice  a-week,  for  the  whole  feafon 
in  this  manner.  The  decoy-men  contrail  with  the 
people,  who  bring  them  to  London  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  take  off  their  hands  the  whole 
number  tint  is  catched.  Two  teal  are  ufually  reckon- 
ed equal  to  one  duck  ;  and  fix  ducks  and  12  teal  are 
accounted  a  dozen  of  wild-fowl ;  and  the  ufual  mar- 
ket price  is  about  9s.  for  fuch  a  dozen.  About  mid- 
fummer,  during  the  moulting  feafon,  a  great  number 
alfo  are  deftroyed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods. The  poor  birds  at  this  feafon  are  neither  able 
to  fwira  nor  fly  well ;  and  the  people  going  in  wfth 
boats  among  the  reeds  where  they  lie,  knock  them 
down  with  long  poles.  A  little  before  Michaelmas, 
vafl  flights  of  thefe  birds  arrive  at  the  decoys  from 
other  places  ;  they  foon  grow  fat  in  them,  and  conti- 
nue there  a  ptey  to  the  mailers  ot  owners,  as  long  as 
the  decoys  are  unfrozen  ;  but,  when  they  are  iced 
over,  they  fly  away  again,  and  go  to  the  neighbouring 
feas  for  food. 

The  fens  alfo  abound  in  a  fort  of  herbage  that  is 
very  nourifliing  to  cattle.  Sheep  and  horfes  always 
grow  fat  upon  it.  Thtfe  fens  are  common,  and  the 
owners  of  cattle  mark  them  that  they  may  be  known. 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  all  is  open,  the  cattle 
ufed  to  one  particular  fpot  of  ground  ieldom  leave  it, 
but  the  owner  may  always  find  them  in  or  near  the 
fame  place.  The  fens  have  many  large  and  deep 
drains.  In  thefe  the  pike  and  eel  grow  to  a  vaft  fize  ; 
and  they  are  full  of  geefe  which  feed  on  the  grafs ; 
but  thefe  eat  rank  and  muddy,  and  may  even  be  fmelt 
as  foon  as  a  perfon  comes  into  the  room  where  they  are 
roading.  But  the  people  have  another  very  great  ad- 
vantage from  thefe  birds  befides  the  eating  of  them, 
namely,  their  feathers  and  quills ;  ana  the  produce  of 
thefe  is  fo  great,  that  the  cullom-houfe  books  in  the 
town  of  Bofton  (how,  that  there  are  frequently  fent  a- 
way  in  one  year  300  bags  of  feathers,  each  containing 
a  hundred  and  a  half  wei^'ht.  Each  pound  of  feathers 
brings  in  the  owner  twopence  ;  and  it  may  be  thought 
fhange  by  people  unacquainted  with  thefe  things,  but 
It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  owners  pull  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  year  for  the  feathers,  and  three  times  for 
the  quills.  Each  pulling  comes  to  about  a  pound, 
and  many  people  have  1000  geefe  at  a  time,  or 
inore.  They  are  kept  at  no  charge,  except  In  deep 
fnowy  weather,  when  they  are  obliged  to  feed  them 
with  corn. 

Oats  alfo  grow  very  well  In  many  of  the  fen  coun- 
tries, and  in  good  feafons  biing  great  increafe  and 
advantage  to  the  owners.  There  is  alfo  another  ve- 
getable of  great  profit  to  them.      This  is   the   rapum 


works  thereon  ;  and  they  may  charge  the  landholders    filmtjlre ;  the  feed  of  which  they  call  cole  feed;  and  they 


therein  with  a  yearly  acre-tax,  and,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment,  fell  the  defender's  lands. 

The  wet  grounds  called  fens,  In  Lincolnlhire  and 
elfewhere  In  England,  bring  many  advantages  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  counties.  Fowl  and  fifh  are  very 
plentiful  in  them.  The  pike  and  eels  are  large  and 
eafily  caught,  but  they  are  ufually  coarfe.  The  duck, 
mallard,  and  tcai,  are  in  fuch  plenty  as  Is  fcarce  to  be 
conceived.  They  are  taken  by  decovs  In  prodigious 
flocks  at  a  time.     They  fend  thefe  fowl  from  Lincoln- 

N''i25. 


make  an  oil  from  it  of  great  ufe  in  trade.  They  grind 
the  feed  between  tv.'o  large  Hones,  the  one  Handing 
perpendicularly  on  the  other.  The  ftones  are  made 
of  a  fort  of  black  marble,  and  arc  brought  from  Ger- 
many. They  fometimes  turn  them  by  fails,  and  lome- 
tlmes  by  the  drains  which  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
fen  lands. 

The  fens  lying  low,  and  being  of  a  vafl  extent,  are 
very  fubjeft  to  be  overflowed  by  waters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring high  countries  ;  and  though  great  care  and 

expciicc 
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expence  is  uf<'d  to  keep  them  dry,  they  are  often  like 
'  a  iea  ;  and  the  flieep  are  obliged  to  be  carried  off  in 
boats,  and  the  people  to  live  in  their  upper  ixroma,  and 
to  be  f'lpplied  with  provifions  alfo  with  l)o:its. 

FENCE,  in  gardening  and  hufliandry,  a  hedge,  wall, 
ditch,  bank,  or  other  inclofurc,  made  round  gaidcns, 
fields,  woods,  &c. 

In  hilt  climates,  whrre  they  have  not  occafion  for 
walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  their  gardens  lie  open,  where 
they  can  have  a  water-fence,  and  profpecSls  ;  or  elfe 
they  bound  their  gardens  with  groves,  in  which  are 
fountains,  walks,  &c.  which  are  much  more  pleafing 
to  the  fight  than  a  dead  wall  :  but,  in  colder  countries, 
we  are  obliged  to  have  walls  to  fliclter  and  ripen  our 
fruit,  although  they  take  away  much  from  the  plea- 
fant  profpeft  of  the  garden.  Brick- walls  are  account- 
ed the  bed  and  warmeft  for  fruit :  and  thefe  walls,  be- 
ing built  pannclwife,  with  pillars  at  equal  dillances,  will 
fave  a  great  deal  of  charge,  in  that  the  walls  may  be 
built  thinner  than  if  they  were  made  plain  without 
thefc  panntls,  for  then  it  would  be  necefiary  to  build 
them  thicker  every  where  ;  and,  betides,  thefe  panncls 
make  the  walls  look  the  handfomer.  Stone-walls, 
however,  on  account  of  tluir  durability,  are  to  be  pre- 
ftncxl  to  thofe  of  brick,  efpecially  thofe  of  fquare 
hewn  itoncs.  Thofe  that  are  made  of  rough  llonts, 
though  they  are  very  dry  and  warm,  yet,  by  reafon  of 
their  unevenncfs,  are  inconvenient  to  nail  up  trees  to, 
except  pieces  of  timber  be  laid  in  them  here  and  there 
for  that  purpcfe. 

But,  in  large  gardens,  It  is  better  to  have  the  pro- 
fpeft  open  to  the  pit afure- garden  ;  which  (hould  be 
furrounded  with  a  fofle,  that  from  the  garden  the  ad- 
jacent country  may  be  viewed.  But  this  muft  depend 
on  the  fituation  of  the  place  :  for,  if  the  profpecl  from 
the  garden  is  not  good,  it  had  better  be  (hut  out  from 
the  fight  than  be  open.  As  alfo,  when  a  garden  lies 
near  a  populous  town,  and  the  adjoining  grounds  are 
open  to  the  inhabitants  ;  if  the  garden  is  open,  there 
will  be  no  walking  there  in  good  weather,  without  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  view  of  all  palTengers,  which  is  very 
difagreealile. 

Where  the  foffes  are  made  round  a  garden  which  is 
fituated  in  a  park,  they  are  extremely  proper;  btcaufe 
hereby  the  prifpeA  of  the  park  will  be  obtained  in  the 
garden,  which  renders  thofe  gardens  much  more  agree- 
able than  thofe  that  are  c;infined. — In  the  making 
theft  fiJiTes  theie  have  been  many  inventions;  but,  up- 
on the  whole,  none  fccm  prcfirahle  to  thofe  which 
have  an  upright  wall  next  the  garden,  which  (where 
ihe  foil  will  admit  cf  a  dtt-p  trench)  Ihouid  be  five  or 
fix  f(tt  high  ;  and,  from  the  foot  of  this  wall,  the 
gioimd  on  the  ouUide  fiiould  rife  with  a  gradual  eafy 
flope,  to  the  diHance  of  18  or  20  fret;  and  wh^-re  it 
can  be  allowed,  if  it  (lopes  much  farther  it  will  be  ea- 
fier,  and  lefs  perceptible  as  a  ditch,  to  the  eye,  when 
viewed  at  a  dlftance:  but,  if  the  ground  is  naturally 
wet,  fo  as  not  to  admit  a  deep  fofTe,  then,  in  order  to 
make  a  fence  againft  cattle,  if  the  wall  be  four  feet 
high,  and  flight  polls  of  three  feet  high  are  placed  ju(l 
behind  the  wall,  with  a  Imall  chain  carried  on  Irom 
Vol.  VII.   Parti. 
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poll  to  poft,  no  cattle  or  deer  will  ever  attempt  to     Fcrce. 
jump  againft  it;  therefore  it  will  be  a  fecure  fence  a-  '        <     "^ 
gainll  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  painted  green,   they  will 
not  be  difcerned  at  a  didance,  and  at   the  fame  time 
the  chain  will   fecure   perfons  walking    in   the  garden 
from  tumbling  over. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  good  profpefts  to  be 
obtained  from  a  garden,  it  is  common  to  make  the  in- 
clofure  of  park-paling  ;  which,  if  well  performed, 
will  lad  many  years,  and  has  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  a  wall  :  and  this  pale  may  be  hid  from  the 
fight  within,  by  plantations  of  (hrubs  and  evergreens  ; 
or  there  may  be  a  quick-hedge  planted  within  the  pale, 
which  may  be  trained  up,  fo  as  to  be  an  excellent  fence 
by  the  time  the  pales  begin  to  decay. 

Fences  round  parks  are  generally  of  paling;  which 
if  well  made  of  winter-fallen  oak,  will  lall  many  years. 
But  a  principal  thing  fo  be  obfcrved,  in  making  thefe 
pales,  is  not  to  make  them  too  heavy  ;  for,  when  they 
are  fo,  their  own  weight  will  caulV  them  to  decay  : 
therefore  the  pales  (hould  be  cleft  thin;  and  the  rails 
fhould  be  cut  triangular,  to  prevent  the  wet  lodging 
upon  them  ;  and  the  polls  (liould  be  good,  and  not 
placed  too  far  afunder  If  thefe  things  are  obferved, 
one  of  thefe  pales  will  lad,  with  a  little  care,  up- 
wards of  40  years  very  well.  The  common  way  of 
making  thefc  fences  is,  to  have  every  other  pale  nine 
01  ten  inches  above  the  intermediate  ones ;  fo  that  the 
fence  may  be  fix  feet  and  a  half  higli,  which  is  enough 
for  fallow  deer  ;  but,  where  there  are  red  deer,  the 
fence  Ihould  be  one  foot  higher,  otherwife  they  will 
leap  over. 

Some  iiiclofe  their  parks  with  brick  walls  ;  and  In 
countries  where  Hone  is  cheap,  the  walls  are  built 
with  this  material  ;  fome  with,  and  others  without, 
mortar. 

A  kitchen-garden.  If  rightly  contrived,  will  contain 
walling  enough  to  alford  a  fupply  of  fuch  fruits  as  re- 
quire the  afiillance  of  walls,  for  any  family  ;  and  thij 
girden,  being  fituated  on  one  fide,  and  quite  out  of 
fight  of  the  houfe,  may  be  furrounded  with  walls 
which  will  fcreen  the  kitchen-garden  from  the  fight  of 
perfons  in  the  pit  afure- garden;  and,  being  locked  up, 
the  fruit  will  be  much  better  prtferved  than  it  can  be 
in  the  public  garden;  and  the  having  loo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  walling  is  often  the  occafion  that  fo  many  ill- 
managed  trees  are  frequently  to  be  feen  in  large  gar- 
dens. 

The  height  of  garden  walls  (hould  be  12  feet, 
which  is  a  moderate  proportion  ;  and,  if  the  foil  be 
good,  it  may  in  time  be  wtU  furnilhed  with  bearing- 
wood  .in  every  part,  efpecially  that  part  planted  with 
pears,  notwlthdandin?  of  the  branches  being  trained 
horizontally  from  the  bottom  of  the  walls. 

With  regard  to  the  more  common  kinds  of  fences, 
Mr  Andcrfou  gives  the  following  direSions,  in  his  Ef- 
fays  on  Agriculture,  &c.  "The  fences  that  are  moll 
univerfally  enipl<>yed,  are  either  done  dikes  or  hed- 
ges (a).  Dikes,  if  well  built,  aseffeCtHally  prefervc  a 
field  from  the  intrufion  of  domedic  animals,  as  any  o- 
tlicr  kind  of  fence  whatever;  but  they  afford  little 
C  c  warmth 


(a)   Dike  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  any  kind  of  wall  reared  for  the  purpofe  of  inclofing  a  field  and  no- 
thing elfc. 
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Fence,  warnuli  or  (Ticker  to  the  field:  whereas  hedges,  if 
>  ■■  good,  anfwer  boih  theft  puipoffs  equally  well.  But 
the  moft  matetial  diltindlion  betwten  dikes  and  hedges 
is,  that  dikes  ate  in  their  higheft  degree  of  pcrftAion 
as  fooD  as  they  ate  reared,  and  from  that  moment  be- 
gin to  tend  towards  decay  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  who 
builds  this  kind  of  fence  immediately  receives  the  full 
benefit  thereof:  whereas  hedges,  being  at  firft  weak 
and  tender,  ftand  in  need  of  attention  and  care,  and  do 
not  become  a  fence  for  feveral  years  after  they  are 
planted  ;  and,  as  they  continue  Co  incrcafe  in  flrtngth, 
and  gradually  acquire  a  higher  and  higher  degree  of 
perftition,  it  is  long  before  they  begin  to  fall  towards 
^ecay  ;  fo  that  they  are,  in  general,  infinitely  more 
durable  than  dikes,  although  they  are  longer  of  be- 
coming of  ufe  to  the  ptrfon  who  plants  them.  Which 
of  thefe  two  kinds  of  fences  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
mod  iliirible,  muft,  in  general,  be  determined  by  the  cir- 
cuir (lances  and  views  of  the  pofllffor  of  the  ground  to 
be  inclofed.  If  he  is  atenant  who  has  a  (liort  Itafe,  with- 
out a  prof(>€a  of  getting  it  renewed  ;  or,  if  he  has  ini- 
mediate  occafion  for  a  complete  fence  ;  it  will  be,  in 
general,  moli  prudent  in  him  to  make  choice  of  dikes, 
if  the  materials  for  rearing  thefe  are  at  hand  :  but,  if 
there  is  any  probability  that  his  podtrity  may  reap  any 
advantage  from  thefe  inclofures,  it  will  be  almoll  alwayi 
more  for  his  advantage  to  make  choice  of  hedges. 

"   A  dike  built  of  freelfonc  and  lime  will  be  almoft 
as  dm  able  as  a  hedge;  although,  in  general,  it  will  nei- 
ther be  fo  cheap  nor  agreeable.      But  dry  (tone  dikes, 
iinlefs  built  of  the  fintli  quanied  (lone,  are  of  fuch  a  pe- 
ri(hable  nature,  as  to  be   ha.dly   ever   worth   the  ex- 
pence  of  rearing  ;  and  never,  excepting  where  the  field 
that  you  would  wi(h  to  iuclofe  has  plenty  of  Hones  up- 
on its  furface,  which  yon  are  under  a  necelTity  of  car- 
rying away  before  the  field  can  be  improved.      In  tliis 
hrustion  a  man  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  excufed,  if 
he  Ihould  be  tempted  to  put  them  into  dikes  ;  becaufe 
the  carriage  of  thefe   flones   may  be  faid  to  coft  him 
'    nothing :  and  he  may,  perhaps,  be  at  lome  lots  how  to 
difpofe  of  them  in  any  other  manner.    But,  in  all  other 
circumflances,  it  is  very  bad  economy  to  rear  fences  of 
this   kind,   as   feal  dikes  can    always  be   built   at   one- 
fourth  of  the  expence  that  thefe  would  coft— will  an- 
fwer all  purpofes  equally  well  ;  and,  if  carefully  built, 
will  be  kept  in  repair  for  any  number  of  years  at  as 
fmall  an  txpence  as  they  could  be. 

"  The  want  of  durability  generally  complained  of 
111  thefe  dikts  is  owing  to  their  bad  conilrudion.  The 
preateft  part  of  them  are  made  of  a  confiderable  thick- 
nefs,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide;  the  heart  of  the  dike 
being  made  up  with  the  earth  that  is  taken  from  thefe 
ilitches  ;  and  only  a  thin  wall,  on  each  fide,  is  buiU  of 
{olid  feal  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  confcquence  of 
\\liich  is,  that  as  the  loofe  earth  that  is  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  dike  fubfides  much  more  than  the 
fi.ilon  each  fide,  the  top  of  die  dike  finks  down;  and, 
of  courfe,  the  two  fide-walls  are  prcffed  too  much  up- 
on the  iufide,  fo  as  to  bilge  (fwell)  out  about  the 
iniddle,  and  quickly  crumble  down  to  dull.  To  avoid 
this  Inconvenience,  I  lave  always  chofeu  to  build  my 
dikes  of  this  fort  thiiuicr  than  ufual  :  they  being  only 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick  at  the  bottom  ;  one  foot,  or 
a  vei7  little  more,  at  top  ;  and  five  feet  high:  taking 
care  to  have  them  built  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  every 
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fod  (fea]),  from  top  to  bottom  binds  the  joininge  of 
the  others  below  it,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  ~ 
brickii  in  a  well  built  wall.  The  upptrmoft  courfe  of 
feal  is  cut  a  little  longer  than  thofe  that  are  immediate- 
ly below  it,  and  placed  with  the  graffy  fide  upper- 
moll,  fo  as  to  projedl  a  httie  on  each  file  ;  which  not 
only  helps  to  throw  the  water  a  little  off  the  dike,  but 
alfo  to  prevent  (hecp  or  cattle  from  attempting  to 
jump  over  it  fo  readily  as  they  olherwife  miglit  do.  At 
the  foot  of  the  dike,  on  each  fide,  is  dug  a  fmall 
ditch,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep  ;  lea- 
ving a  ledget  of  a  few  inches  bn)ad  on  each  fide,  that 
the  dike  may  not  be  undermined  by  the  crumbling 
down  of  the  loofe  earth  into  the  ditch.  'I'hcfe  ditches 
not  only  help  to  give  the  dike  an  additional  hfight, 
and  keep  its  foundation  dry  ;  but  are  alfo  of  ufe  to 
prevent  cattle  from  coming  clofe  to  it  and  rubbing 
upon  it,  or  tearing  it  down  with  their  horns,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  if  this  precaution  be  omit- 
ted. The  earth  that  is  taken  out  of  the  dicches  may 
be  thrown  outwards  into  the  place  that  was  occupied 
by  the  feal  that  has  been  taken  to  build  the  dike;  and 
if  the  field  is  in  grafs,  a  few  feeds  may  be  fowed  upon 
it,  and  it  will  foon  be  covered  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
field. 

"   By   having  the  joints   bound  in  every  direiflion, 
the  fabric  is  re-.idered  much  firmer  than  it  could  be  by 
a|iy  irregular  manner  of  working,    while  it   is  at   the 
fame   time   more   eafily  reared.      If  the  ground  is  folt, 
and  the   feal    rife    well,    I    get   a   fence  of   this  kind 
done    for   one    penny    halfpenny  per  yard  ;    bui,  if  it 
is  not  good  to   work,  a  little  more   than  that  mull  be 
allowed.    As  to  the  time  that  a  fence  of  this  kind  may 
ILind  without  needing  any  repair,  I  cannot  fpeak  with 
certainty,   as  it  is  not  long  fince  1  fell  into  this  method 
ot  building  them.      The  oldell  has  juit  now   Rood  ten 
years,  and  feems  to  be  nearly  as  firm  as  when  firft  built. 
1  have  feen  fume  walls  of  poor  cottages  which  have 
been  built  fomewhat  after  this  manner,   that  have  betn 
good  after  flanding  40  cr  ^o  years  ;    but  their  durabi- 
lity depends   greatly  upon   the   nature  of  the  feal  of 
which  they  are  formed.      The  bell  is  that  whigh  's  ta- 
ken from  poor  ground  of  a  fpongy  quality,  which  is 
generally  covered  with  a  ftroiig  fward  of  coarfe  benty 
grafs.      And,  in    fituations   where  this  can  be  had,   I 
would  have  no  hcfilatiou  in  recommending  this  as  the 
che:ipeft  and  heft  temporary  fence  that  could  be  reared. 
'•    Tiic  grcalci'i  lujou.ei.ience  that  attends  this  (pe- 
des of  fence,   is  the  danger  it  runs  of  being  torn  down 
bytlic  horns,  or  walled  aA'ay  by  the  rubbing,  of  cattle 
upon  it;  which  they  will  fometimes  do  n  nwithlland- 
ing  of  the  ditches.     This  m?.y  be  effedhially  prevented 
by  planting  a  row  of  fweet  briar  [eglanthie)  plants  be- 
tween  the   firll  and    fecond    courfe  of  feal  when  the 
dike  is  built,   which  will  not  fail  to  grow  with  luxuri- 
ance, and  in  a  iliort  time   defend  the  dike  from  every 
attack  of  thi.s  kind.     But  if  (heep  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
iuclofure;.,  this  plant  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  be 
employtd  ;   for,  as  that  animal  naturally   flies   to   iho 
fences  for  llu  Iter  in  tlurmy  weather,  the  prickles  of  the 
ftrag;!ing  branches  of  the  briar  will  catch  hold  of  the 
wool,  and  tear  it  off  in   grout   quantities,   to  tiie  great 
detriment  of  the  llock  ai.d  lofs  of  the  proprietor.      In 
thefe  cafes,  if  the  polfeffur  of  the  ground  is  not  afraid 
of  the  bad  coiifccpences  chat  may  be  dreaded  from  ths 
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fpreajing  of  whins  {^  furze),  it  would  be  much  better 
'  to  fcatter  a  few  of  the  fettls  of  this  plant  along  ihc  Icd- 
get  at  the  foot  of  the  dike,  which  would  quickly  become 
a  prefervative  for  it,  and  be  otherwife  of  ufc  as  a  green 
food  for  his  (heep  during  the  winter  feafon.  But,  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  fow  this  plant,  let  him  remember, 
that  where  it  is  once  eftablilhid,  it  will  hardly  fail  to 
fpread  through  the  adjoining  fields,  and  can  hardly  be 
ever  afterwards  thoroughly  rooted  out-. 

"  I  have  often  imagined  that  this  kind  of  fence 
might  be  greatly  improved  both  in  beauty  and  llrength, 
by  planting  a  row  of  ivy  plants  beneath  the  lirtl  courfe 
of  teal  in  building  the  dike  ;  which  would,  in  a  fhort 
lime,  climb  up  the  fides  of  the  dike  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  clofe  and  beautiful  network  of  woody 
fibres  ;  covered  with  leaves  of  the  moll  beautiful  ver- 
dure ;  which  would  tend  to  preferve  the  dike  from  be- 
ing eat  away  by  fioft,  and  other  viciflitudes  of  wea- 
ther. And  when  it  is  arrived  at  the  top,  it  would  there 
fend  out  a  number  of  ftrong  weedy  branches,  forming 
a  fort  of  hedge,  that  would  afford  fome  flielter  to  the 
fields,  and  break  the  force  of  the  wind  confiderably  ; 
but  as  I  never  have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  experiment,  I  only  here  offer  it  as  a  probable  con- 
jedure.  1  have  feen  a  garden-wall  that  had  been  built 
of  ftone  and  clay,  ornamented  and  flrengthened  in  this 
way.  I  have  had  the  experience  of  ivy  growing  well 
upon  a  dry  ftone-dick:  and  have  likewife  feen  it  grow- 
ing up  the  walls,  and  covering  whole  cottages  built  of 
feal ;  wliich  have  by  this  means  been  preferved  entire, 
long  after  the  walls  that  had  been  naked  have  fallen  to 
decay.  But,  not  having  had  plants  of  this  kind  at 
hand,  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the 
manner  propofed;  although,  1  think,  there  it  the  great- 
tft  reafon  to  hope  for  fuccefs. 

"  Whins  (furze)  have  been  often  employed  as  a 
fence  when  fowed  upon  the  top  of  a  bank.  They  are 
attended  with  the  convenience  of  coming  very  quickly 
to  their  perfeftion,  and  of  growing  upon  a  foil  on 
which  few  other  plants  could  be  made  to  thrive  :  but, 
in  the  way  that  they  are  commonly  employed,  they  are 
neither  a  ilrong  nor  a  lalling  fence.  The  firll  of  thefe 
defects  may,  in  fonie  raeafure,  be  removed,  by  making 
the  bank  upon  which  they  are  fowed  (for  they  never 
/hould  be  tranfplanted)  of  a  confiderable  breadth;  in 
order  that  the  largenefs  of  the  aggregate  body,  confi- 
dered  as  one  mafs,  may  in  fome  meafure  make  up  for 
the  want  of  ftrength  in  each  individual  plant.  With 
this  view,  a  bank  may  be  raifed  of  five  or  fix  feet  in 
breadth  at  the  top,  with  a  large  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it  ;  raifing  the  bank  as  high  as  the  earth  taken  from 
the  ditches  w  ill  permit ;  the  furface  of  which  (hould  be 
fowed  pretty  thick  wiih  whin-feeds.  Thefe  will  come 
up  very  quickly  ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  will  form 
a  barrier  that  few  animals  will  attempt  to  break  thro', 
and  will  continue  in  that  Hate  of  perfection  for  fome 
years.  But  the  greateft  objection  to  ihis  plant  as  a 
fence  is,  that,  as  it  advances  in  Cze,  the  old  prickles 
always  die  away  ;  there  being  never  more  of  thefe  alive 
at  any  time  upon  the  plant,  than  thofe  that  have  been 
the  produce  of  the  year  immediately  preceding  :  and 
thefe  thus  gradually  falling  away,  leave  the  items  na- 
ked below  as  they  advance  in  height  ;  fo  that  it  very 
foon  becomes  an  exceeding  poor  and  unlightly  fence  ; 
the  Hems  being  entirely  bare,  and  fo  (lender  withal  as 
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not  to  be  able  to  make  a  fufficient  refiftance  to  almod     F<n««. 

any  animal  whatever.     To  remedy  thi»  great  defed,  v— ^ 

either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be  adopted. 
The  fird  is,  to  take  care  to  keep  the  bank  always  fto- 
red  with  young  pbnts  ;  never  allowing  tbem  to  grow 
to  fuch  a  height  as  to  become  bare  below  :  and  it  wa» 
principally  to  admit  of  this,  without  lofing  at  any- 
time the  ufe  of  the  fonce,  that  I  have  advifed  the  bank 
to  be  made  of  fuch  an  unufual  breadth.  For  if  one 
fide  of  the  hedge  be  cut  quite  clofe  to  the  bank,  when 
it  is  only  two  or  three  years  old,  the  other  half  will 
remain  as  a  fence  till  that  fide  become  ilrong  again  ; 
and  then  the  oppofite  fide  may  be  cut  down  in  its  turn  ; 
and  io  en  alternately  as  long  as  you  may  incline  :  by 
which  means  the  bank  will  always  have  a  (Irong  hedge 
upon  it  without  ever  becoming  raked  at  the  root.  And 
as  this  plant,  when  bruifed,  is  one  of  the  moll  valuable 
kinds  of  winter-food  yet  known  for  all  kinds  of  dome- 
ftic  animals  *,  the  youn^  tops  may  be  carried  home  *  See  Agr't- 
and  employed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  farmer;  which  "''"''<» 
will  abundantly  compenfate  for  the  trouble  of  cutting,'*  ■*'* 
and  the  walle  of  ground  that  is  occafioned  by  the 
breadth  of  the  bank. 

"  The  other  method  of  preferving  a  hedge  of  whim 
from  turning  open  below,  can  only  be  praCtifed  where 
(heep  are  kept ;  but  may  be  there  employed  with  great 
propriety.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the 
ieeds  upon  a  conical  bank  of  earth,  (lioved  up  from  the 
furface  of  the  ground  on  each  fide  without  any  ditches. 
If  this  is  preferved  from  the  (heep  for  two  or  three 
years  at  firlt,  they  may  then  be  allowed  free  acccfs  to 
it ;  and,  as  they  can  get  up  clofe  to  the  foot  of  the 
bank  upon  each  fide,  if  they  have  been  accuftomed  to 
this  kind  of  food,  they  will  eat  up  all  the  young  (liooti 
that  are  within  their  reach,  which  will  occafion  tliein 
to  fend  out  a  great  many  lateral  (hoots  ;  and  thefe  be- 
ing continually  browfed  upon,  foon  become -as  clofe  a* 
could  be  defired,  and  are  then  in  no  fort  of  danger  of 
becoming  naked  at  the  root,  although  the  middle  part 
Ihould  advance  to  a  confiderable  height. 

"  The  fences  hitherto  mentioned  are  only  intended 
to  preferve  fields  from  the  intrulion  of  cattle  ;  but,  on 
fome  occafions,  it  is  neceifary  to  have  a  fence  that  would 
even  refid  the  efforts  of  men  to  break  through  it :  a< 
around  bleaching- fields,  orchards,  &c.  ;  the  want  of 
which  often  fubjcCls  the  proprietor  of  fuch  fields  to 
very  difagreeable  accidents.  And,  as  fuch  a  fence 
might,  on  fome  occafions,  be  procured  at  no  great  ex- 
pence  or  trouble,  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  method 
of  doing  this  were  more  generally  knov.  n  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  To  effecluate  this,  it  is  neceifary  to  begin  by 
trenching  up  or  ploughing  a  large  belt  all  around  the 
field  you  mean  to  inclofe,  of  40  or  50  feet  or  more  ia 
breadth,  if  you  rind  it  convenient :  the  outer  edge  of 
which  (hould  be  inclofed  by  a  good  dike,  or  a  ditch 
and  hedge.  This  belt  Ihould  be  kept  in  culture  one 
year,  and  well  manured,  if  your  fituation  will  admit  of 
it  ;  and  laid  up  before  winter  in  fuch  a  manner  that  no 
water  may  be  allowed  to  lodge  upon  it ;  and  planted 
in  the  winter-time  all  over  with  plants  of  eglantine  fo 
thick  as  not  to  be  above  two  feet  from  one  another ; 
and  between  thefe  put  a  good  number  of  young  birch 
plants  not  above  two  years  old,  intcrfptrfed  with  ha- 
zels, oak,  a(h,  rawn  (wild  fervice),  and  other  trees  that 
you  think  will  thrive  upon  your  foil ;  together  with 
C  c  2  thorns, 
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Fence  tTiorns,  hollies,  brambles,  and  woodbine  (honey- 
■*  *  liickle)  :  and  having  then  fenced  it  fion:i  cattle,  and 
kept  <:o\Tn  the  weeds  that  may  rife  upon  its  furface  by 
the  hoe,  as  long  as  yoi:  can  cons-eniently  get  accefs  in- 
to it,  leave  it  afterwards  to  nature.  It  this  is  done,  and 
your  loil  be  not  extremely  bad,  the  belt  ifl  a  very  few 
years  will  be  entirely  filled  with  a  clofe  bufii  of  trees, 
ii  intermixed  wiili  the  btiiding  branches  of  the  eglan- 
tine, and  bound  together  by  the  trailing  (hoots  of  the 
bramble  and  wood  bine,  that  no  animul  above  the  fize 
of  a  cat  could  penetrate  ;  etpecially  when  it  is  of  fuch 
a  depth  as  1  luve  recommtniled. 

"  The  liril  hint  that  I  fot  for  a  fence  of  this  kind 
was  from  a  fr.iall  thicket  of  brufhwood  th^l  I  had  plant- 
ed for  ornament,  prct'y  much  in  the  manner  above  de- 
fcrlbed  ;  which  in  a  fhurt  time  became  lo  much  inter- 
woven with  the  fweet-brinr,  that  it  was  impofli'.)!e  to 
find  any  accels  into  it.  But  as  all  kinds  of  trets  and 
(hrubs,  if  planted  very  clofe  upon  one  another,  become 
naked  at  the  root  when  they  arrive  at  any  confidcrable 
fize,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  evcT  co- 
ming to  that  itate,  by  cutting  it  down  whenever  it  be- 
comes in  danger  of  being  open  at  the  root.  And  as  it 
would  be  improper  ever  to  leave  the  field  entirely  de- 
fencelefs,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  belt  as 
broad  as  it  conveniently  may  be,  fo  that  the  one  half 
of  it  may  be  a  fufficient  fence  ;  by  which  means,  we 
will  have  it  in  our  power  to  cut  down  the  infide  and 
the  outlide  of,  the  belt  alternately,  fo  as  ftill  to  keep 
the  thicket  young,  and  never  to  want  at  any  time  a 
fufficient  fence  ;  and  the  brufn-wood  that  this  afforded 
at  each  cutting  would,  in  almoft  every  fituation,  yield 
luch  a  revenue  as  would  do  much  more  than  indemnify 
the  proprietor  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  that  was  oc- 
cupied by  this  fence.  And  if  the  field  was  in  fuch  a 
fituation  as  required  fhelter,  fome  trees  might  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  their  full  fize  about  the  middle  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  if  the  belt  were  of  a  fufficient 
breadth. 

'•  There  is  one  other  fpecies  of  fencing  as  ufeful  as 
any  of  thofe  already  mentioned,  which  is  in  genttal 
much  Itfs  underllood,  and  more  difficult  to  execute  pro- 
perly, that  deferves  here  to  be  taken  notice  of ;  viz. 
the  method  of  fecuring  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being 
waflied  away  by  the  violence  of  the  dream,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  damages  that  may  otherwjfe  be  occafioned 
by  the  fwelling  of  the  waters. 

"  It  frequently  happens  that,  when  a  river  runs  in 
a  bed  of  rich  vegetable  m.ould,  the  lead  accident  that 
may  chance  to  divert  the  Itream  towards  any  particular 
part  of  the  bank,  caufes  it  to  fweep  away  large  trafts 
of  fine  ground,  to  the  very  great  detriment  of  the  pro 
prietor,  as  well  as  the  public  ;  as  this  fine  mould  is 
ufuallv  carried  to  the  fea,  and  the  jjlace  that  the  water 
leaves  to  occupy  the  new  bed  that  it  thus  forms  for  it- 
felf  is  generally  of  a  much  worfe  quality  ;  confiding 
chiefly  of  (lones,  fand,  and  gravel.  In  fome  cafes,  where 
the  whole  force  of  the  current  is  quite  clofe  to  the  bank, 
and  the  materials  neceffary  for  fencing  it  are  not  to  be 
found,  it  may  perhaps  be  impoffible  or  veiy  difficult 
totally  to  prevent  this  evil  ;  but,  for  the  moll  part,  it 
admits  of  a  cure  that  can  be  obtained  at  a  pretty  mo- 
derate expence. 
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"  Thefe  ravages  are  always  greatcft  where  the  bank 
rifes  perpendicularly  lo  a  pretty  confiderable  heipht  ' 
above  the  ordinary  furface  of  the  water,  and  never  at 
thofe  places  where  the  banks  llielvedowu  gradually  to- 
wards the  water's  edge  :  for,  when  the  river  is  fwclled 
to  a  great  height  by  tains,  and  runs  with  a  force  and 
rapidity  greater  than  ufiial,  it  llrikes  violently  againlt 
tlitfe  perpendicular  banks  that  direftly  oppofe  its 
couife,  v.'hich  being  compofcd  of  earth  quite  bare  and 
uncovered,  arc  eafily  foftened  by  the  water,  and  quick- 
ly waihed  away  ;  fo  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bank 
being  thus  undermined,  falls  by  its  own  weight  into 
the  river,  and  is  canicd  off  in  prodigious  quantities: 
whereas  at  thofe  parts  of  the  bank  that  (lic)ve  gradu- 
ally  downwards  to  the  water's  e.lge,  when  the  river 
riles  to  any  confiderable  height,  it  gently  glides  along 
its  furface  ;  which  being  defended  by  the  matted  roots 
of  the  grafs  with  which  it  is  covered,  fcarcelv  fullains 
any  damage  at  all  ;  and  is  nearly  the  faine  after  the 
wattr  has  retired  within  its  banks  as  before  the  iiiiin- 
dallon.  Thefe  fadts,  which  no  one  who  has  bcftoved 
the  kaft  atti  ution  to  this  fuljeft  can  fail  to  have  ob- 
icrved,  clearly  point  out,  that  the  fird  and  molt  necef- 
fary flep  towards  a  cure,  is  to  level  down  the  edge  of 
the  bank  that  is  next  to  the  water,  fo  as  to  make  it 
flope  gradually  down  towards  the  river.  If  the  bank 
is  Very  high,  and  you  have  no  other  particular  ufe  for 
the  earth  that  mud  be  taken  from  it,  the  eaficd  me- 
thod of  difpofing  of  it,  will  be  to  throw  it  into  the  ri- 
ver :  but,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  dif[*tife  of  the 
earth,  the  flope  of  the  bank  mud  be  continued  until 
the  inner  edge  of  it  is  as  low  as  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  dried  time  of  the  year,  and  be  made  to  a- 
fcend  gradually  upwards  from  the  water  with  an  eafy 
flope,  till  it  comes  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  at  leafl 
rifts  to  fuch  a  height  as  that  the  water  never  exceeds. 
This  operation  ought  to  be  performed  as  early  in  fum- 
mcr  as  pofTible,  and  fhould  be  either  immediately  co- 
vered with  tutf,  pared  from  the  furface  of  fome  field 
that  has  a  very  drong  fward  upon  it,  taking  care  to 
lay  thefe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  in  as  little  danger 
as  poffible  of  being  wafhed  away  by  any  accidental 
flood  that  might  happen  before  they  had  grown  toge- 
ther ;  or,  if  the  turf  of  this  kind  cannot  be  eafily  had, 
it  fhould  be  fowed  very  thick  with  the  feeds  of  fome 
fmall  matt  rooted  grnfs,  that  fhould  be  kept  in  readi- 
nefs  for  this  puipoie  (c). 

"  If  the  dream  has  not  been  extremely  rapid  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  fome  of  the  earth  that  was  thrown 
into  the  water  will  be  allowed  to  fubflde  to  the  bottom, 
and  will  there  form  a  bank  of  loofe  foft  earth,  which 
will  be  of  great  ufe  afterwards  in  preventing  the  face 
of  the  bank  under  water  from  being  wafhcd  away  ; 
but,  in  order  to  fecure  this  bulwark  effetlually  for  the 
future,  the  furface  of  this  foft  earth  ought  to  be  in- 
ftantly  duck  full  of  the  roots  of  bog-reeds,  flags,  wa- 
ter-fpiderwort,  rufhes,  and  other  matt-rooted  aquatic 
plants  ;  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  till  they  have  once 
itruck  root,  w  ill  aftei  wards  form  a  barrier  that  nothing 
will  ever  be  able  to  dedroy.  But,  if  the  dream  be  toe> 
rapid  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  bank  of  foft  earth  is 
much  deeper  than  the  furface  of  the  water,  it  will  be 
of  ufe  to  till  up  the  bread  of  the  bank  with  loofe  fiones 

carelefslv 
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the  water  ;  which  would  moii  effeftually  fccurc  it  a- 
gainft  any  future  encroachments,  if  the  bank,  is  floped 
away  above. 

"  If  it  fhoiJd  fo  happen  that  ftoncs  cannot  be  cafily 
got  for  this  purpofc,  tlie  only  refource  which  in  this 
cafe  remains,  is  to  dij;  the  bank  fo  low,  that  at  the  un- 
dernioft  edge,  it  may  be  always  below  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  cany  it  out  in  this  way  for  a  confider- 
able  Jillaiue,  and  ilicn  ilick  the  whole  furface  that  is 
bell)*'  the  water  full  of  matt  rooted  aquatic  plants  ; 
•which  will  in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  entirely,  defend 
it  from  any  future  encroachments.  Tliis  bank  ought 
to  continue  to  fhelve  downwards  even  where  it  was  be- 
low water,  and  thofc  aquatic?  that  will  grow  in  the 
greatcft  depth  of  «attrbe  planted  on  tlie  inneimoll 
brink,  and  the  others  behind  them.  The  water-fpider- 
wort  will  grow  in  four  feet  depth  of  water,  and  the 
roots  of  the  common  yellow-flowered  water-iris  forms 
fiich  a  firing  and  compact  covering  upon  the  furface  ■ 
of  the  foil  on  which  it  grows,  as  would  defend  it  from 
being  afTetted  by  the  water  almoll  as  well  as  if  it  were 
a  rock  :  it  is  likcwile  an  advantage  attending  this  plant, 
that  it  grows  upon  a  iirm  bottom,  and  chiefly  delights 
in  running  water. 

"  If  the  flratum  of  foft  earth  is  not  fo  deep  as  to 
reach  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  lies  upon  a  ilra- 
tum  of  rock  or  hard  gi-avel,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
for  throwing  in  iloncs  of  any  kind  But,  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  unite  the  vegetable  mould  to  any  of  thefe  ftra- 
ta,  there  will  always  be  fonie  danger  of  its  fcparating 
fiom  llicfe  in  violent  inundations  ;  and  if  the  water 
once  get  an  entry,  it  will  not  fail  to  grow  larger  and 
larger  by  every  future  inundation.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience,  it  will  be  neccfTary,  after  you  have  Ho- 
ped the  earth  away  till  you  reach  the  gravel  or  rock, 
to  cover  the  place  where  the  edge  of  the  earth  joins 
the  inferior  lliaium  with  a  good  many  fmall  flones, 
if  they  can  be  fcund  ;  fowing  between  them  the  feeds 
of  any  kind  of  plants  that  you  think  are  mod  like- 
ly to  thrive,  which  have  ftrong  matted  roots  with  as 
fmall  and  tlcxible  tops  as  poffible.  You  will  eaGly  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  the  impoflTibility  of  ever  making  earth 
adhere  fiimly  to  (lone  of  any  kind,  it  mull  always  be 
an  improper  practice  to  face  the  banks  of  a  river  to 
a  certain  height  with  flone  which  is  coped  at  top 
with  earth." 

For  the  mofl  proper  methods  of  railing  hedges  of 
different  kinds,  fee  Hedge. 

FfycF- Month,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin  to 
fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the  fo- 
reft. 

It  commences  15  days  before  mid-fummer,  and  ends 
15  d.iys  after  it.  This  month,  by  ancient  forefters,  is 
called  ikfence-monlh. 

FENCING,  the  art  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the 
fword,  as  well  for  attacking  an  enemy  as  for  defend- 
ing one's  fclf. 

This  art  is  acquired  by  pra£lifing  with  foils,  called 
.in  I.,atin  ru//«  ;  whence  fencing  is  alfo  denominated 
glad'talvra  ruiltaria.  —  It  is  one  of  the  excrcifes  learnt 
in  the  academies  (fee  Exercise  and  Academy);  and 
is  an  accomplilhment  both  agrciable  and  ufeful  : — A- 
grtcable,  as  it  affords  gmtleraen  a  noble  and  diftln- 
guilhed  amuf;ment : — Ufeful,  as  it  forms  their  body  ; 
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they  rife  near  the  furface  of  and  furnifhes  them  with  the  faculty  of  defence,  whe- 
ther It  be  of  their  honour  or  their  life,  when  the  one 
or  the  other  is  attacked  by  thofe  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous perfong  whole  coricdion  is  of  fervice  to  fociety 
in  general. 

Pyraid  affures  us,  that  the  art  of  fencing  is  fo  high- 
ly ellecmed  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  that  none  but  princes 
an  1  noblemen  are  allowed  to  teach  it.  Thev  wear  a 
badge  or  cognizance  on  their  right  arms,  called  in 
their  language  tj'aru  ;  wli-ch  is  put  on  with  great  ce- 
remony, like  the  badges  of  our  orders  of  knighthood, 
by  the  kings  thcmlilves. 

Fencing  is  divided  into  two  parts,  Jimple  and  com- 
pound, , 

Simph  is  that  performed  dircclly  and  nimbly,  on  the 
fame  line;  and  is  either  offenfive  or  dcfenfivt. — The 
principal  objctl  ot  the  firft.  is  whatever  may  be  at- 
tempted, in  puHu'ng  or  making  pafRs,  from  this  or 
that  point,,  to  the  moll  uncovered  part  of  the  enemy. 
The  fccond  confiils  in  parrying  and  repelling  the 
thrulls  aimed  by  the  enemy. 

The  compound  includes  all  the  poDTible  arts  and  inven- 
tions to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  make  him  leave  that 
part  we  have  a  dtfign  on  bare  and  unguarded,  upon 
iinding  we  cannot  come  at  it  by  force,  nor  by  the  a- 
gility  of  the  fimple  play.  The  principal  means  here- 
of are,  on  the  oftcnfive  fide,  feints,  appeals,  clalhings, 
and  entanglings  of  fwords,  half-thrults,  i\c.  ;  and,  on 
tlie  defcnlive,  to  pufh  in  parrying.  Of  all  which  a 
detail  w-ould  be  here  ufelcfs,  as  they  are  only  to  be  un- 
derllood  and  acquired  from  perfonal  inflruclions  con- 
joined with  pradllce. 

FENELON  (Frai.ci'i  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte), 
was  of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at 
the  callle  of  Fenelon  in  Perigord  in  1651.  In  1689, 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  dukes'of  Burgundy  and 
Anjou  ;  and  in  1695  was  confecrated  archbilhop  of 
Carabray.  After  thi.'-  preferment,  a  flcrm  rofe  agiind 
him,  that  obliged  him  to  leave  the  court  for  ever,  oc- 
calioned  by  his  performance  intitlcd.  An  Expl':callon  of 
the  ALixims  of  the  Saints  concerning  the  Jnttrior  L,fe  ;  in 
wiiich  lie  was  fuppofcd  to  favour  the  extraragant  no- 
tions of  Madam  Guyon,  and  the  principle's  of  Qm'"^'" 
ifm.  A  controverfy  on  this  occafion  was  for  fome  time 
carried  on  between  him  and  M.  BolTuet,  bllhop  of 
Meux  :  which  terminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  pope  ; 
when  liif  holinefs  condemned  the  archbidup's  book, 
by  a  brief  dated  March  12th,  1699.  Some  friends  in- 
deed pretend,  that  there  was  more  of  court  policy  than 
religious  zeal  in  this  affair  :  but  be  tiiis  as  it  may,  the 
archbilhop  fubmitted  patiently  to  this  determination  ; 
and,  retiring  to  his  diocefe  of  Cambray,  acquitted 
himfelf  punctually  in  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and 
led  a  mod  exemplary  life.  The  woik  that  gained  him 
the  gteated  reputation,  and  which  will  render  his  me- 
mory immortal,  is  his  .-Id-vaitures  of  Tckmachus  ;  the 
ilyle  of  which  is  natural,  the  fidlons  well  contrived,  the 
moral  fublime,  and  the  political  maxim  tending  all  to 
the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Hence  it  is  thought,  aa 
the  printing  of  this  work  was  (lopped  at  Paris,  that 
the  prelate's  herefy  was  in  politics  inilead  of  religion  ; 
and  though  his  difgrace  was  pritr  to  this  work,  he 
had,  while  he  was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,  taught 
them  the  fame   principles  alTerted   and  exemplified  in 
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Origin  of 
feuds. 


of  all  his  religious  works  was  afterwards  printed  at 
Rotterdam,  under  the  care  of  the  marquis  de  Fene- 
lon  his  grand  nephew,  when  ambaffador  to  the  States- 
General. 

FENNEL,  in  botany.     See  Anethum 

FENTON  (Sir  Geoffrey),  privy-counfellor  and  fe- 
cretary  in  Ireland  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  king  James  I.  is  well  known  for  his  tranflation  of 
GukciarJhi's  H'ljlory  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,  dedicated  to 
queen  Elizabeth  in  1 5  79.  lie  died  at  Dublin  in  1 608  ; 
after  having  mnnied  his  daughter  to  Mr  Boyle,  after- 
ward the  great  Earl  of  Corke. 

Fenton  (Eliiab),  defcendcd  from  an  ancient  fami- 
ly, was  born  at  Shclton  near  Newcaftle,  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain.  He  was  the  youngeil  of  12  chil- 
dren, and  was  intended  for  the  miniftry  ;  but  embra- 
cing principles  contrary  to  the  government,  while  at 
Cambridge ,  he  became  difqualilicd  for  entering  into 
holy  orders.  After  he  quitted  the  univerfity,  he  was 
fccretary  to  the  carl  of  Orrery  ;  but  feems  to  have  . 
fpent  the  moft  of  his  life  amongft  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  ufcd  to  pay  an  annual  vifit  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther, who  enjoyed  an  ellate  of  L.  looo  a-year.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  ttndernefs  and  humanity,  enjoyed 
the  faircft  reputation,  and  was  much  efteemed  by  Mr 
Pope;  who,  when  he  died  in  1730,  paid  him  the  tri- 
bute of  a  very  elegant  epitaph.  He  publilhed  a  vo- 
lume of  poems  in  the  year  1717  ;  and  in  1723  was 
acted  his  tragedy  of  Mariamne,  built  upon  her  lljiry 
collciiled  from  Jofephus  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Speftator. 

FENUGREEK.     See  Tr.gonella. 

FEOD,  or  Feud,  is  defined  to  be  a  right  which  a 
vafTal  hath  in  lands  or  fome  immoveable  thing  of  his 
lord's,  to  ufe  the  fame,  and  take  the  profits  thereof 
hereditarily,  rendering  unto  the  lord  fuch  feodal  du- 
ties and  fervices  as  belong  to  military  tenure,  &c.  and 
the  property  of  the  foil  always  remaining  to  the  lord. 

FEODAL,  of  or  belonging  to  a  Feud  or  Fee. 

Feod.1L  Syjion,  the-conllitution  of  Fiefs  or  Feuds. 

About  12  centuries  ago,  this  fyftem  was  fo  univer- 
fally  received  in  Europe,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  calls 
it  the  Liw  of  nations  in  our  -wjlern  'world.  Hence  it 
dcferves  our  attention  in  a  particular  manner;  a  know- 
ledge of  the  different  ftuds  being  indifpenfably  rcqui- 
fite  for  a  proper  unJerllanding  either  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment of  our  own  country,  or  the  laws  by  which  its 
landed  property  is  regulated. 

The  military  polity  of  the  Celtic  or  northern  na- 
tions, known  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Franh, 
Ilunns,  and  Lombards,  furnifhcd  the  original  conftitu- 
tion  or  fyftem  of  feuds.  Thefe  people  pouring  out  in 
vail  multitudes  from  the  fame  ojjicina gentium  ox '■'■  ^oxi.- 
houfe  of  nations,"  over-ran  all  the  European  countries 
on  the  decknfion  of  the  Roman  empire.    They  brought 


the  feudal  fyftem  along  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated  ;  and,  fuppofmg  it  to  be 
the  mcft  proper  method  of  fccuiing  their  new  con- 
quefts,  they  introduced  it  into  their  more  foutherly 
colonies. 

According  to  this  fyftem,  the  vlftorious  general  al- 
lotted confiderable  tracks  of  land  to  his  principal  offi- 
cers; while  they,  in  like  manner,  divided  their  poffef- 
fions  among  the  inferior  officers,  and  even  thofe  com- 
mon foldiers  who  w.re  thought  to  be  the  moll  defer- 
ving  AUotmentsofthis  kind  were  namedy>o^a, /?,?/} .yir^/, 
or fiuds,  from  a  combination  of  words,  in  the  language 
of  thefe  barbarians,  fignifying  a  reward  or  ftipend  be- 
ftowtd  on  certain  conditions  (a).  Tlie  condition  up- 
on which  thefe  rewards  were  given  was,  that  the  pof- 
fcffors  fhould  faithfully  ferve  the  perfon  from  whom 
they  were  received,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
milltar)'  %vay.  To  this  they  engaged  themfelves  by  a 
jurumentumjide/itatii,  or  oath  of  fealty*  ;  in  the  event 
of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not  performing  the 
fervice  agreed  upon,  by  deferting  their  lord  in  time  of 
battle,  &c.  the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
pofRfTor. 

Thus  the  pofleffors  of  feodal  allotments  became  in- 
terclled  in  the  defence  of  them  ;  and  not  only  the  re- 
ceivers, but  thofe  who  gave  them,  were  equally  and 
mutually  bound  to  defend  their  poffefGons,  none  of 
them  being  able  to  pretend  any  riglit  but  that  of  con- 
qucft.  For  this  purpofe,  government  and  fut>ordina- 
tion  were  abfolutely  necefiary  ;  it  being  impolTible  to 
conduct  any  fyltera  of  defence  where  every  thing  was 
tumultuous  and  irregular.  Every  perfon,  therefore, 
who  was  a  feudatory,  i.e.  who  had  received  lands, 
was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  defend 
the  lord  of  his  fee  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lat» 
ter  was  no  Icfs  fubordinate  to  his  immediate  fuperior  ; 
and  fo  on  to  the  prince  himlelf.  In  like  manner  a  re- 
ciprocal bond  of  defence  exilled  down  from  the  prince 
to  the  loweil  feodills. 

Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  the  feodal  fy- 
ftem was  properly  ellablilhed  ;  and  the  natural  confe- 
quer.ce  was,  a  military  fubjeftion  throughout  the  whole 
community.  The  prince  could  always  colle>Sl  an  army 
of  feudatories  ready  to  defend  not  only  thj  kingdom 
in  general,  but  the  particular  pofTedions  of  each  perfon  ; 
and  the  propriety  of  this  conilitucion  was  foon  appa- 
rent in  the  llrcngth  which  thefe  newly  eredled  king- 
doms acquired,  and  the  valour  with  which  their  coii- 
quefts  were  defended. 

Btlides  thefe  feodal  grants,  however,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  fervice  above  men- 
tioned, there  were  others  called  allodial,  which  were 
given  upon  more  er.larged  principles.  To  thefe  every 
free  man  had  a  litle  ;  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
territory  as  well  as  the  reft,  but  difpolc  of  it  at  his 

pleafure 


FeoHal. 


*  See  thi 

Article 
Feodal  r#i 
nure. 
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Gener.J 
nature  of 
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3 

Of  alloair 
ality._, 


(a)  We  are  informed  by  Pontopiddan,  that  odh  Id  thefe  northern  Imguages  isthe  fame  with  proprietas,  anil 

AIL   with  titumm  the  l^atin.     Hence,   among  the  noithxrn  nations,  he  tells  us,  that  odhall  fignifies  r.^'.i/.- 

•  See  \r<r.-  and  beiicc  we  nnay  conjedure,  that  the  udal  right  in  Finland  is  derived*.    By  trani'pofing  thefe  two  northern 

'J^""  "'•'"■  fyllablcs,   we  form  the  word  allodh;   whence   we   have   the  etymology  i>f  the  allodium  or  abfolute  property 

,/'.. I'-rtz.   ^.]jin,;(j  (jy  j),,.  holders  of  fiefs  or  feuds;   and  by  combining  odh,  fignit'ying  "  property,"   with  the  word  fee, 

lignifying,  "  a  conditional  ftipend  or  reward,"   we  have  the  word  feidh,  lignifying,  "  a  property   given  by 

v\i<y  of  ftipend  or  reward  upon  a  certain  conjiilon." 


eodsl. 


4 
i(ial  and 


rtrent 
lat'ons 
tilt  feo- 
a.  d  -f 
I  allodial 
>i.rict^r. 
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pleafure  (b);  aiiJ  ihia  freedom  was  denominated  aVi- 
'  Jial.ly.  Thtfe  alloJials,  however,  were  not  exempt  d 
from  military  fervice.  A  part  of  their  freedom  ton- 
fifted  in  liberty  to  go  to  tlie  wars;  for  this,  in  the  bar- 
barous times  we  fpeak  of,  was  the  only  way  to  acquire 
any  degree  of  r;;nown.  Only  the  (l^ves  were  dtlliiicd 
to  follow  the  arts  of  peace;  while  every  free  perfon  wag 
not  only  at  liberty  to  defend  his  country,  but  under 
an  obligation  to  Jo  it  in  cafe  of  any  urgent  nec.'f- 
fity. 

Thus  there  was  a  feodal  and  a  national  militia.  The 
frfe  people  only  were  allowed  to  polfcls  property;  the 
j'tudal  V iffals  conftituled  the  army,  properly  fo  called; 
while  the  nationd  militia  w?.6  compofed  of  the  allodial 
proprietors.  This  allodiality,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  landed  property,  but  include!  likcwift  move- 
able cftales  or  money  ;  fo  that  proprietors  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  were  obliged  alfo  in  times  of  danger  to  bear 
arms  and  appear  in  the  tield.  Between  the  feodal  and 
allodial  proprietors,  however,  there  wae  this  farther 
difference,  that  the  latter  had  no  concern  with  any 
private  qiiairtls  which  mijjht  take  place  among  the 
lords  thcmfelves ;  fo  that  they  were  never  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  treld  unlefs  when  cilled  ftirth  by  the  fo- 
vercign  againll  the  enemies  of  the  nation  at  Itrge. 
This  circumftance  we  might  fuppofc  to  be  an  advan- 
tage, but  it  iiltimatily  operated  otherwiie  ;  becoming 
the  means  of  changing  the  allodial  right  into  a  feodal 
tenure.  For  fonie  time  the  holders  of  fiefs  had  an 
eminent  advantage  over  the  allodial  proprietors.  This 
was  owing  to  the  impcrfeftion  of  government  in  thofe 
days  ;  fe  that  the  nobles  had  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
venge their  own  quarrels,  while  the  weak  were  equally 
expofed  to  the  irifulls  of  both  parties.  The  lord  and 
his  valTals  therefore  were  always  formidable  ;  but  tlic 
allodial  proprietors  had  fcarce  any  means  of  defending 
lhemf.-lves.  The  reafon  of  this  wa5,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  law  did  not  allo'.v  them  to  comn  it  any  holliii- 
ties  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  were  too  diftant  and  un- 
connected to  form  any  proper  league  for  mutual  de- 
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fence  ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  necelfity  already  hint-     Fe.dal. 

ed  at,  of  converting  allodial   property  into  feudal  te-  * ' 

nure.  This  was  indeed  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to 
the  abfurdity  and  violence  of  the  times,  by  which  gift* 
of  property,  burthened  with  fervlce,  and  which  might 
return  to  the  perfon  who  granted  them,  were  rendered 
fuperior  in  value  to  the  ahfolute  and  unconditional 
pofTeffion  of  a  fubjcd.  Other  confi<icrations,  how- 
ever,  bvfidts  that  jiift  mentioiud,  contvihiited  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  effcdl.  As  in  thofe  dark  ages  no  right 
exiftcd  but  what  had  its  origin  in  conquell,  it  thence 
followed,  that  the  greateft  conqueror  or  warrior  waj 
the  moll  honourable  perfon.  Tire  king,  in  whom  the 
whole  exploits  of  the  community  centred,  as  bein"- 
thJr  head,  was  the  mod  honoui-able  pcrfim  ;  all  othtrs 
deriyed  from  him  that  portion  of  honour  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  which  was  moil  nicely  ai'jultcd  in  propor- 
tion as  they  approached  him.  Allodial  proprietors 
therefore  having  no  pretenfi.ms  of  this  kind,  were 
treated  with  conttnipt  as  a  kind  of  poltioons.  From 
this  difagri  cable  Iruution  the;'  widied  to  f:ec  thcm- 
fvlves,  by  converting  their  allodial  property  into  feud.il 
tenui-es;  while  the  princes,  fui)p(,li:ig  it  their  intereft 
to  extend  ihofe  tenure^  as  much  as  poffible,  difcouraged  g 
the  allodial  pofTenions.  As  the  feodills  fupported  the  Cnpvfrfion- 
importance  of  the  nation  and  dignity  of  the  monarch,  "f  al;odi.jm 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  allow  the  allodial  pro- '"^'"'•""'•• 
prictors  any  greater  comptnfations  than  what  were 
given  to  vaflals  in  fimilar  cafes.  Thus  they  were  ex- 
pofed to  continual  mortification.s  in  the  courli  of  juf- 
ticc  ;  they  were  neglefted  by  the  king  ;  denied  fuffi- 
cient  proteftlon  from  the  laws  ;  expofed  not  ordy  to 
continual  infults,  but  to  have  their  property  on  all  oc- 
cafions  dcllroycd  by  the  great  :  fo  that  they  were 
Without  refource  except  from  the  ftodal  tenures,  and 
were  obliged  even  to  folicit  the  priviUgcs  wliieh  were 
btflowed  in  other  cafes  on  vaffils.  In  thefe  unhappy 
circumftances,  they  were  glad  to  yield  up  tlieir  lands 
to  any  fupeiior  whom  they  thought  moll  agreeable, 
and  to  receive  thtm   back   from  him  as  a  feudal  gift. 

Thus 


(b)  The  author  of  y/  Vica.'  of  Society  in  Europe,  has  traced  the  rimotc  fouicts  of  the  feodal  lawf  in  an  ele- 
gant and  fpirited  manner  (Book  I.  Chap.  II.  Seift.  1.)  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  individuals  of  each  of 
the  German  nations  cultivated  by  turns  a  track  of  land  proportionable  to  thiir  numbei,  for  the  ulc  of  the 
whi'le  ;  after  which  each  individual  received  fucb  an  allotrntni  tf  the  cultivated  tr:itk  js  his  dignity  feemed  to 
require.  Thefe  nations  had  not  altered  their  political  principles  at  the  tune  they  over- ran  the  Roman  empire; 
and  hence  the  provinces  of  it  were  then  divided  after  the  lame  mai,n.;r.  lire  moll  eonlrdeiuble  allotment 
was  bellowed  on  the  king,  as  being  the  moll  dignified  perfon  in  the  community,  and  this  allotment  was  flyled 
lus  domain;  while  the  Ihaics  of  citizens  and  warriors,  which  were  likewife  in  ]noporti->n  to  the  merit  or 
dignity  of  each,  conllituted  what  was  called  tilloiHalUy.  But  as  it  often  happened  that  all  the  land  was  not 
exhaufttd  by  thefe  partition?,  what  remained  was  confidei-ed  as  the  property  of  the  community,  and  In  the 
barbaric  codes  was  called  the  lands  of  the  fife.  In  fuch  German  nations  as  had  thus  obtained  a  fcttlement,  it  wss 
ncccifary  that  there  fli'iuld  be  a  more  clufe  conntdtion  betwixt  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  between 
the  chiefs  and  people,  than  in  others.  This  was  effjfted  by  means  of  the  lands  of  t\\<l  ffc  ;  for  of  thefe  the 
fovereign  took  poliVinon,  dealing  them  out  to  the  chiefs  under  the  burthen  of  appearing  in  arms  whenever  he 
(hciJd  pleafe  to  call  ;  while  the  chiefs  in  like  manner  dealt  out  lands  to  thofe  cal'el  their  ntaineri,  who  were 
alio  fjblrged  to  fupply  them  with  mihtary  aflrltance  in  cafes  of  neccffrty.  Htn.e  a  political  fyftem  va 
founded,  which  had  a  prodigious  efTec^  on  focicty  in  all  thofe  countries  where  it  prevailed.  The  intention  and 
tendency  of  this  f\llenr  was  to  render  the  nation  independent  both  at  home  and  .-.broad  ;  for  while  the  people 
were  all  armed  in  their  common  dtfence,  individuals  were  alfo  properly  gr:aided  againll  the  attacks  of  defpo- 
tlfrn.  The  power  of  the  chiefs,  who  formed  a  regular  nobility,  was  a  countcrpoife  to  that  of  the  fovereign  ; 
while  the  number  of  the  retainers  and  vafTals,  conllituting  the  greatnefs  and  power  of  the  nobility,  was  a 
proper  barrier  againft.  ariftocratical  opprefiion  ;  for  a  chief  who  oppredcd  his  vaflals  evidently  aded  againil 
Iris  own  intertfl. 
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r<ro<]M.    Thus  the  landed  property  was  every  where  changed 
^——^ —    into  feudal  tenuics,  and  fiefs  became  univerfal(c). 

For  fome  time  the  fcodal  fylkin  was  not  only  ufe- 
fulin  itfclf,  but  honourable  in  its  principles;  but  this 
continued  no  longer  than  while  the  importers  of  it  in- 
to Europe  adheivd  to  their  original  limple  and  noble 
maxims.  Duiinjcthat  period,  the  lord  exercifed  his 
bounty  to  the  vailal,  which  the  latter  repaid  by  ads  of 
giatitude;  fo  that  the  intercourfe  betwixt  them  was 
The  ferdal  of  the  moft  tciukr  and  affcAionate  kind  ;  and  this 
incidsuts.     gave  rife  to  what  are  called  the  feotinl  imiJents. 

The  expedantsof  fiefs  were  educated  in  the  hall  of 
the  fuperior,  wliile  the  tenures  were  precarious  or  only 
for  life  :  and  even  when  they  became  hereditary,  the 
lord  took  care  of  the  fon  and  ellate  of  his  deceafed 
vaflal  ;  not  only  protefting  his  perfon,  but  taking 
charge  of  his  education,  and  dire£ting  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs.  He  took  pleafure  in  obferving 
his  approach  to  maturity  ;  and  when  he  came  of  age, 
never  failed  to  deliver  to  him  the  lands,  with  the  care 
of  which  he  had  been  entiufted,  and  which  he  had  been 
N"^  126. 
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careful  to  improve.     This  was  called  the  mciJent  of    Ffoc'i'l. 
•wartijl/if.  ' 

The  incident  of  rcl'uf  was  founded  upon  the  grati- 
tude of  the  vaffal  ;  who,  upon  entering  on  hii  fitf, 
brought  a  prefent  to  his  lord,  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  care  of  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
in  order  to  conciliate  his  future  regard. 

The  incident  of  marriage  proceeded  alfo  upon  the 
principle  of  gratitude  on  the- part  of  the  vaffal.  The 
latter,  confcious  of  the  favours  he  had  received,  did 
not  choofe  to  ally  himfelf  with  a  family  inimical  to 
his  chief:  while  the  fuperior  himfelf,  ambitious  to 
aggraudife  and  augment  the  importance  of  his  family, 
fought  how  to  find  the  moll  advantageous  match  for 
his  valfal. 

Sometimes  the  fuperior  himfelf  was  reduced  in  his  cir- 
cumilances  by  war  or  other  accidents  :  but  from  what- 
ever caufe  his  dillrefs  proceeded,  even  though  it  had 
arifen  from  his  own  extravagance  or  prodigality,  or 
when  only  dcltitute  of  means  to  fupport  his  ambition 
or  grandeur,  his  vaflals  were  bound  to  fupport  and  re- 
lieve 


(c)  It  has  been  an  objecl  of  inqiiiiy  to  the  learned,  in  what  nation  of  barbarians  fiefs  had  their  origin  ?  But 
it  is  probable,  that  they  took  place  in  all  of  thefe  nations  neaily  about  the  fame  time,  on  the  fame  principhs, 
and  were  continued  by  reafon  of  a  fimilarity  of  manners,  conqucils,  &c.  fo  that  we  caniiat  afcribe  the  preva- 
lence of  them  to  imitation. 

In  France,  we  find  mention  made  of  fiefs  as  early  as   the  age   of  Childebert.     They  were    introduced  into 

Italy  by  the  Lombards  ;  among  whom   the   cufloms  and  laws  relating  to  fiefs  feem  very  early  to  have    made 

G'  r.r.one   rapid  advances*.     They  were  introdticed  into  Spain  before  the   invafion  of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  in  the  year 

710.      Lands  were  granted  for  fervice  and  attachment  among  the  Goths  ;   among  whom  alfo  the  peifon   wh) 

received  the  gift  was  the  retainer  of  him  who  granted  it.      If  he  refufcd    his  fervice,   the  grant  was  forfeited, 

and  he  was  faid  to  receive  it  m  patrodtno  :  he  alfo  fwore  fealty  to  his  lord  ;  and  on  this  footing   the   national 

+  L  i  IVi-  militia  was  regulated  \.     There  can  be  very  little   doubt  that  the  feodal  law  was  known   in  England  in   the 

/iro/i, lib.  V.  Saxon  times,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  text|.      In  Scotland,  however,  the  hitlory  of  fiefs  is  dill  more  uncertain 

than  any  where  elfe  ;  which  has  been  afcribed  partly  to  the  mutilated  Hate  of  the  Scottlfh  records,  and  partly 

to  the  want  of  able  antiquaries  in  the  nation.      But,  according  to  a  late  writer  {|,  allodlality  and  feudality  have 


Jlift.  of 
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tit.  3. 
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iSeeaifo"  exilled  ever  fince  the  foundation  of  the  ScuttKh  monarchy,  and  have  moll  piobably  arifen  from  a  fimilarity  of 

il'hUaker'i    the  manners  and  cuftoms  in  Scotland  to  thofe  of  other  nations.      It  has  indeed  been  fuppol'ed,  that  thtfc  cul- 

■HiP-if       jg[^5  „.ere  introduced  from  fome   foreign  model  by  Malcolm  II.      According  to   fome,   they  were  introduced 

Manchepr.  j;|.gQjy  f,.^j,n  England  ;  and  the  policy  of  Malcolm  in  eftahliniing  them    has  been   highly  extolled  :  but,  ac- 

04 ^r^ai^n  cording  to  our  author,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  notion  of  that  kind.      Both  the  opinions  juft  mentioned 

(Jtil^'weither  direftly  affert  or  imply,   that  tlie  feudal  maxims  were   introduced   into  this  country  upon   the  principle 

Confliiiitio"   of  imitation  ;  but  it   is  very  improbable  that  they  could  be  imported  from  one  people  to  another,  on  account 

cf  ScotLmJ.  pf  their  exccfTive  contrariety  to  the  common   ufages  and  precepts  of  government   among  mankind.      It  muft 

undoubtedly  have  been  vei7  abfurd,   if  not  altogether  impratticaHe,  to  traulplant  the  feudal   tenures  when  the 

prants  of  land  were  precarious,  or  depending  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  prince,  to  a  country'  which  had  never 

known  fuperlorlty  or  vafTalage.     This  would  have  lequired  an  alteration  of  all  the  orders  of  foclety  from  the 

kino-  to  the  peafant  ;  while  the  whole  chain  of  cultoms,  as  well  as  the  jurifdiction  of  the  kiugdom,  both  high 

and'^low,  mull  have  fiiUalned  a  correfponding  alteration,  in  order  to  conform  thtm  to  the  new  fyflem.     It  Is 

likewlfe  obvious,   that  no  conquell  could   be  made  on   puipofe  to  obtain  a  fettlement  by  any  nation  who  had 

already  received  the   knowledge  of  fiefs.     .The  eflabliniment  of  them  implied,   that   the  people  iiad  already  a 

fixed  and  fettled  refidcnce  ;  and  accordingly  liiftoi7  does  not  furnifli   us  with  any  account  of  a  nation  among 

whom  fiefs  were  known,  who  ever  migrated  from  the  country  they  already  polfcfTed,  to  feek  for  one  in  which 

thev  might   fettle.      Feudal   Inllitutions   mult  have  originated  wherever   they  have   been   obfervtd  to    flourifli. 

Scotland  was  formerly  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the   time  when  the  fiefs  were  hereditary 

there  :  but  in  that  form  they  could  not  be  introduced  by  the  fovereign;  and  there  was  not  any  n.uion  among 

whrm  fiefs  were  already  known  who  conquered,   or   made  an  eftablill  mcnt   by  conquell,   in   Scotland.      Fiefs 

therefore  muft  have  gradually  advanced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  perfection       The  progrefs  they  made  may  be  llkewire 

eafily  pointed  out.      At  firll  they    were    precarious,   or  at   the  pleaiure  of  the  loid  ;  afterwards  thty  were 

"ranted  for  life  ;  then  for  a  courfe  of  years  longer   than  the  natuia!  life  of  a  man  j  an..:,  laiUy,   they   became 

hereditary,  which  was  their  moft   ptrfeft   Itage.      This  progrefs  has   been  obferved  in   every  country   where 

feodal  tenures  exill  ;  and  the  fame  muft  have  been  known  in  Scotland,  though  in  corfiderrng  it  we  are  ntceiTarlly 

carried  back  to  periods  of  remote  antiquity  ;  for  as  fitfs  were  hereditary  as  early  as  the  time  of  Malcolm  II. 

they  muft  have  been  in  their  precarious  ftatc  fcvcral  centuries  before. 
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licve  liim  accordi.ijr  to  tlnrir  .;ircumaancC5  ;  and  this    certain  fum  or  ot'ner  j;ift,  to  be  meafurcd  only  by  his    FtnHaJ. 
was  called  the  W«/  o/aiJ.  own   rapacity  ;    and   in   cafe  of  delay  or  inability  to    «>'"'■:"■ 
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1  hyiiculent   cf  ,f-L-at  took   place  on  the  part  of    pay  this  J-jmand.  the  fuperior  continued  in  poailTiun  

the  vafTal,  when,  tiirough  cowardice,  trcschery,  or  any     of  the  ellate.      Such  fcandaloua  oppreffion   could  not 

but  produce  the  greatill  difcontent  and  clamour  Ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  law  without  fuccefsj  nor 
were  even  the  laws  regarded  which  wore  fabricated  011 
purpole  for  their  relief.  The  incident  of  inarr'uige  now 
proved  a  fource  of  the  mod  dreadful  oppreffion.  The 
lord  alTumed  a  right  of  marrying  his  vaifil  to  whom  he 
pleaftd;  and  he  not  only  exened  this  rij^lit  himfclf,  but 
would  fell  it  to  a  (Iranper,  or  allow  the  vaiFal  to  buy  it 
himfelf;  while  the  pen'Ity  annexed  to  a  marriage  with- 
out theconfent  of  the  fupcrior  involved  no  Icfs  puuifli- 
ment  than  the  lofs  of  the  eflate  itfcif,  or  feme  grievous 
infliclioii  as  for  a  crime  of  the  lirll  megnitude.  The 
caie  waj  Hill  woiie  with  a  female  ward  ;  whofc  beauty 
and  accomplilhmcnts  became  a  fouice  of  gain  to  the  fu- 
perior,  or  were  faciificed  to  jiltafe  his  whim  or  caprice: 
ft)  that  her  relations  were  fictiuently  obliged  to  buy 
Durin;^  this  happy  ftate  of  affairs,   the  members  of    from  him  the  piivilege  of  marrying  her  to  the  perfon 

file  or  ihey  thought  moll  proper.  In  like  manner  the 
a'ul,  which  was  formerly  a  voluntary  gift  from  the  vaf- 
fnl  in  cafes  of  dillrefs  happening  to  his  lord,  now  be- 
came an  unavoidable  tax.  Aw  aid  formerly  was  de- 
manded when  the  cldell  daughter  of  the  fuperior  was 
mairicd,  when  his  eldell  fon  was  knighted,  or  when 
the  fiiperior  himfelf  was  taken  jnifoner  in  battle.  Thefe 
were  the  only  legal  caufes  of  making  a  demand  of  this 


remarkable  milhehaviour,  he  rendered  himfelf  unwor- 
thy of  his  fief.  In  that  cafe,  the  taking  it  from  him, 
and  giving  it  to  one  mote  worthy,  was  called  an  rfchtal. 
While  the  lords  and  valials  thus  vied  with  one  an- 
other in  mutual  afts  of  friendfliio  and  benevolence, 
univerfal  happincfs,  liberty,  and  attivity,  were  diffufcd 
thro' tile  focicty.  The  vaflals  behaved  courteoufly  to- 
wards the  retainers,  who  were  immediately  belowthem; 
while  th-.y  again  were  courted  by  the  lords  as  conlti- 
tuting  their  importance  and  ilrength;  the  lords,  lalUy, 
giving  a  like  importance  and  dignity  to  the  fovereign 
himl^lf.  Thus  a  regular,  powerful,  and  compadl  fy- 
ilem  cf  government  took  place  ;  an  unanimity  ai.J 
attention  pervaded  tiie  various  departments  of  Hate  ; 
fo  that  while  the  fubjefts  were  fiee,  the  nation  at  latgc 
was  tonridahle. 
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the  naliDiKil  aifenibly  in  every  couutry  in  linrojjc  ap- 
peared there  in  arms,  whether  they  came  pcrfonally  or 
by  their  reprefcntatiyes.  Such  particularly  was  the  cafe 
under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government ;  and  the  happi- 
nefs  they  at  that  time  enjoyed  made  the  oppredion  and 
tyranny  of  the  Normans  appear  the  more  ii. tolerable. 
In  procels  of  time,  however,  the  (late  of  fociety  bejan 
to  fufier  a  remarkable  alteration.  The  high  and  difin- 
tcretled  notior.s,  from  which  the  happiucis  above  men- 
tioned took  its  origin,  declined  ;  the  romantic  ideas  of 
chivalry  *  cealed  ;  and  much  more  interefted  notions  of 
property  came  in  their  lUad.  Tlie  feparatlon  of  the 
intcreds  of  the  lords  irom  their  vafFals  was  the  firll  ilep 
towards  the  dcltruAlon  of  liie  feodal  fylleni.  Thus 
the  iuCHknls,  which,  as  has  jull  now  been  mentioned, 
promoted  their  happlmls,  did  the  very  reverfe.  Pro- 
perty being  now  looked  upon  as  a  diltinflion  fuperior 
to  perlonal  merit,  naturally  introduced  the  moll  mer- 
cenary views.  In  confequence  of  thefe  the  infant 
iviird,  the  care  of  whom  was  wont  to  be  confidered  as  a 
facred  and  honorary  trull,  was  now  only  looked  upon 
as  a  mean  of  procuring  emolument  to  the  fupcrior. 
The  latter  now  regarded  the  profits  of  his  vafTals  as  fo 
many  diminutions  of  his  own  wealth.  InRead  of  taking 
care  to  improve  the  ellate  of  his  wnrd  as  formerly, 
he  impoverlfiied  it  ;  not  only  neglecling  the  educat  on 
of  the  heir,  but  ofrcring  infuks  to  himfelf ;  infomuch 
that  the  relations  of  the  unfortunate  vafTal  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  ranfom  from  the  avaricious  fuperior 
both  his  perfon  and  eftetls.  13y  meichanjif.'  of  this 
kind  the  coffers  of  princes  were  filled,  and  waidiliips 
let  out  to  ilrangers,  who  might  exert  lie  their  rapacity 
with  greater  freedom.     When  the  vafllil  at  lail  attained 

Jthe  years  of  maturity,  he  came  to  the  poflcnion  of  his 
lands  without  any  of  that  joy  and  feflivity  which  nfually 
took  place  on  the  occafion.  He  received  an  inheri- 
tance waited  and  dcilroyed,  while  neiv  grievances  daily 
II  prefented  themielves  to  augment  the  horrors  of  his  (1- 
>rilTc(l  tuatlon.  All  the  indi/fnls,  which  in  former  times  were 
'''"I"  °'^  fo  many  exprcfliors  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vaf- 
fal,  were  now  changed  into  taxes  which  might  be  ex- 
afted  at  the  pleafure  of  tlie  h>rd.  Before  the  vallV.l  was 
invelled  in  his  land,  thj  fupcrior  exacted  froai  him  a 
.    Vol.  VII.  Pail  1. 
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kind:  but  111  the  fuuftquent  times  of  degeneracy,  the 
moll  frivolous  pretences  were  every  day  made  ufe  of 
by  the  prince  to  opprefs  the  lords,  and  by  the  lords 
toopprefs  their  vaffals;  demanding  fubfidies  at  pleafure, 
which  tlieir  Inferiors  were  always  obliged  to  comply 
with.  J^aftly,  the  efihuil,  which  in  former  times  took 
place  only  in  cafes  of  cowardice,  treachery,  or  fome 
other  heinous  crime,  was  now  infiided  on  the  moit 
trilling  occsfion?.  If  the  valTal  happened  to  be  too  lonpf 
in  attending  the  court  of  his  fupcrior  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  ;  if  he  committed  any  adllon  which  could  ia 
the  leall  be  conftrued  an  infringement  of  the  oath ;  if  he 
neglected  to  give  his  lord  warning  of  any  misfortune 
which  he  might  fuppofe  was  about  to  befal  him  ;  re- 
vealed any  thing  concerning  him  ;  made  love  to  his 
filler  or  daughter,  &c.  ;  or  even  if  he  fhould  grant  a 
tenure  of  land  to  another  perfon  in  form  different  from 
that  in  which  he  held  his  own ;  all  thefe,  nay  others  dill 
more  ridiculous,  were  judged  fntticlent  reafons  for  the 
fuperior  to  feize  on  the  ellate  of  the  vaffal,  and  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  ruin. 

Notwithllanding  thefe  oppreflions,  however,  the  vaf-  Confequtnt 
fal  was  Hill  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  lord  ;  to  own  him  "^egenerjcy 
as  his  fuperior ;  and  even,  in  appearance,  to   pay  him  ^l^'^}''^ 
the  fame  refpeft  as  formerly  when  the  greatefl  unani-  "'"** 

mity  and  cordial  alfeftion  fubfilled  between  them.  Still 
he  was  obliged  to  perform  the  fame  military  fcrvlce; 
becaufe  a  failure  in  that  refpeft  would  have  fubjcited 
him  to  a  forfeiture  of  lands  according  to  the  original 
agreement.  A  vaft  diUerencc,  however,  now  took 
place  in  the  valour  and  activity  which  infpired  the  ar- 
my. The  vaffals,  forced  into  the  field  with  dcfpond- 
iiig  hearts,  were  indifferent  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  frequently  ob- 
Itrufted  inlUad  of  foirt'.irding  the  operations  of  the 
D  a  field. 
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field.  Hence  the  fovereign  found  liimrLlf  cmbarrafTcd; 
and,  though  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  martial  and 
powciful  people,  was  frequently  unable  to  efFed;  any 
thing  by  reafon  of  the  mutual  hatred  and  diflenfiou 
which  every  where  prevailed. 

Thus  the  feodal  liates  of  Europe  became  unnaturally 
weak  :   a  remedy  was  necelTary  ;   and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  fame  remedy  was  applied  all  over  the  continent. 
This  was,  in  Ihort,  the  makini;  fiefs  hereditary,  which 
till  now  had   only   been   granted   for  a   long  term  of 
years;   and,  in  return,  burdening  the  lands  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  foldiers,  which  were  not  to  be  refuted 
upon  any  pretence   whatever.      Hence  was  derived  the 
tenure  oi  hnghl-fervice.      A   certain   portion    of  land, 
burdened  with  the  fervice  of  one  foldicr  or  knight,  was 
called  a  knight's  fa  ;  and  thus  an  eftate,  furnilhing  any 
number  of  foldiers,  was  faid  to  contain  as  many  knight's 
fees  ;   fo  that  now  the  manours,  baronies,  &c.  became 
powerful  according  to  the  number  of  foldiers  they  were 
bound  to  furnifli.      In  the  grants  from  the  crown,  the 
nobility  were  obliged  to  furnifli  a  certain  number  of  fol- 
diers for  the  fervice  of  the  fovereign ;  and  in  thofe  from 
the  nobility  to  their  vafRils,  the  like  fervice  was  requi- 
red.      Even   the   commons  who  had   grants   from  the 
frown  furnifhed  a  certain  proportion  of  knighls.     The 
force  of  the  nation  was  called  into  aAion  by  grants  in 
capiu,  or  from  the  fovereign  and   nobility.     A  numer- 
ous and  poweifid  army  was  inllantly  aflcmbled,   and  at 
once  ready  for  aiiion.      Of  this  array  the  king  was  the 
general,  the  nobility  the  officers,  and   the  vaflals  fol- 
diers;   the  whole  being  exaftly  arranged,  and  capable 
of  entering  upon  any  expedition  without  the  leaft  delay. 
Thus  a  remedy  was  found  in   fome  meafure  for  the 
weaknefs  of  the    feod?.!  fovereigns  :     but  though  the 
knights-tenure  could  accomplifli  this.  It  could  not  bring 
back  the  former  afl'eftion  and  cordiality  which  fubfilled 
between  the  various  ranks  of  people.    On  the  contrary, 
by  uniting   them   more  firmly  to  one  another  by  legal 
ties,  it  rendered  matters  rather  worfe.     The  opprcflion 
originating  from  the  operation  of  the  feodal  incidciils, 
ftill  continued  with  unremitting  violence.      The  grants 
of  knights-tenure  were  attended  with  the  fame  oaths 
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of  homage  and  fealty  ;  the  fame  incidents  of  relief,    Fc^.14- 
wardlhip,   marriage,  aid,  and  efchcat,   with  the  feodal    ^y^^"'-  , 
tenures.      The   princes  promifed  to  abate  fomewhat  of         ' 
their  ligour  in   demanding  the  feodal  perquifites,  but 
did  not  keep  their  word.     Laws  were  occafionally  pro- 
mulgated,  and   for  fome   time   had  an  effctt ;   but  pal- 
liatives foon   became   ineffeclual,    and  a  new  Hate  of 
wcakncfs  began  to  commence.  ij 

The  two  remarkable  eras  in  the  feodal  hirtory  arejTwoera^in 
the  time  before  the  invention  of  knight-fervice(D  j,  and ''j'^.'^l'^'"'' 
that  during  which  it  continued.  Fiefs  were  in  a  (late 
of  fluctuation  from  the  deftrudtlon  of  [he  Roman  em- 
pire till  the  ninth  century  ;  but  they  were  rendered 
perpetual  in  France  about  the  year  87 7,  and  were  ge- 
nerally become  fo  in  every  countiy  of  Europe  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth.  Du  Cange,  voce  Aliiitia,  gives 
us  an  example  of  a  knight-fee  in  the  year  880.  By  the 
year  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  raifed  to  the  throne 
of  Fiance,  knight-fcrvice  was  become  general  all  over 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  England  after  having  e 

made   its  a])pea»ance  in  other  countries  (t).      In  Eng- Doulitscom 
land,  however,  there  have  been  feveral  doubts  and  in- cerning  thi 
quiries  among  the  learned  concerning  the  introduAion""'''^'''^" 
of  the   feodal  laws.      Many  are  of  opinion,  that  they  .-'""■.'J 1' ,f. 
were  hiil  nitrouuced  by  \\  in..a:ri  the  Conqucior;  and, into  t:  .-- 
confequently,  that  they  were  entirely  unknown  to  thel-"iJ- 
Anglo-Saxons:    but  others   think,    tl  at  they  exifted 
among  the  latter  in  the   fame  form  under  which  they 
were   continued  by  the  Normans.       Dr   Stuart   is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Saxons  who  fettled  in  England  coulii 
not  be  ftrangers  to  ficis.      He  fuppufes  the  conformity 
of  manners,  which   undoubtedly  prevailed  between  the 
Saxons  and  other  baibarians,  a  lutiicient  proof  that  the 
hereditary  grant  of  land,  as  well  as  the  fluduating  (late 
of  feodal  tenures  which  preceded  it,  were  known  to  the 
former.     Collateral  proofs  are  derived  from  the  fpirit 
and  tenure   of  the  Anglo-Saxon   laws,  but  efpecially 
from  the  grants  of  hereditary   ellates  on  condition  of 
military  fervice  (f).      The  condition  of  fiefs  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons  was  very  different  from   what  it  was  af- 
terwards.     In  their  limes  we  lind   no  meuiicm  made  of 
thofe  oppreflions  of  which  io  much   notice  has  already 

been 


(d)  For  the  difference  between  the  knights  produced  by  this  fervice  and  the  more  ancient  ones,  or  knights  of 
honour,  fee  the  article  Knight. 

(f)  Dr  Stuart  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from  the  records  of  Malcolm  IV.  in  115?,  that  knights-fervice 
was  knovn  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  not  a  novelty  at  that  time.  The  fame  author  thinks  it  even  probable, 
that  it  wris  known  in  the  time  of  David  I. 

(f)  The  ufe  of  entails  w-as  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  this  pradicc,  as  well  as  the  fucctfiion  to  al- 
lodial ellates,  niu.1  have  contributed  very  much  to  eftablifli  hereditary  hefs.  This  opinion  feeras  alfo  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  great  power  of  many  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
natural  ter.dency  that  fiefs  muft  have,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  to  become  perpetual,  though  analogical  argu- 
ments cannot  entirely  be  depended  upon  in  this  cafe.  There  is  indeed  j)ofitive  evidence  that  the  territory 
which  anciently  contiitutcd  the  kingdom  of  Merclaud  beknged  to  Ethclred  as  an  heicditary  fief  and  eaildom. 
The  ^rant  was  given  him  by  Alfred  when  he  married  his  da'ighter  Ethelfleda  :  and  it  is  likewife  atte'.led  by 
Camden,  that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  the  earldom  of  LeicelU-r  was  an  inheritance,  and  the  regular  fucccffion 
of  its  earls  is  Hill  known.  We  are  informed  alfo  by  creditable  hiftorianf,  that  Bernlcia  and  Deireland 
were  feodal  and  inheritable  earldoms  among  the  Saxons.  The  fame  was  true  of  the  county  of  Cumberland 
when  polfeffcd  by  the  Scottifli  monarchs.  This  lalt  appears  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  in  which  the  grant  was 
conveyed  by  Edmund  king  of  England  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Edmundus  rex  totam 
Cumberland  prjedavit  et  contrivit,  et  commendavil  earn  Malcomo  regi  Scotia  ;  hoc  pafto,  quod  in  ai:xiho  hbi 
foret  terra  et  mari."  From  the  ufe  of  the  word  commmJnz-it,  indeed,  Spelman  takes  occafion  to  lay,  that  a 
feodal  hotnage  was  not  intended  :  but  the  contrary  may  be  proved  by  the  original  Sason  from  which  the  fore- 
going 
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been  tskcn  ;  and  tlits  may  eafily  be  acrounted  for  from 
the  alteration  of  the  ftodal  fpirit  in  different  ages.  Du- 
ring the  time  that  a  warm  and  generous  aftetlioii  fub- 
firtcd  bttwccn  the  feodal  fuperiors  and  vaffals,  the  in- 
cidents were  marks  of  gencrofity  on  the  one  part,  and 
gratitude  on  the  other  ;  but  as  foon  as  a  variance 
had  taken  place,  by  reafon  of  the  interclted  dif- 
pofition  which  the  introduction  of  luxury  produced, 
the  fame  incidents  became  fources  of  the  moll  flagrant 
oppreffion.  This  was  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and,  during  the  reign  of 
king  John,  matters  were  come  to  futh  a  crifis,  that 
the  j)c(ip!e  every  where  coinpliined  loudly,  and  de- 
manded the  re!'.oratinn  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con- 
felTor(c. )•  "  U'hat  thefe  laws  of  Ednard  the  Confcdor 
were  (lays  Mr  Hume),  which  the  Englifli  every  teign 
during  a  centuiy  and  an  half  dcfircd  fo  pnflionately  to 
have  reftored,  is  much  difputed  by  antiquarians  ;  and 
our  ignorance  of  them  feems  one  of  the  grcatcll  defetts 
of  the  ancient  En;j;lilh  hillory."  Dr  Stuart  has  offered 
an  explanation;  but  this  is  in  fa£t  no  more  than  a  con- 
jefture,  that  '•  by  the  laws  or  ciilloms  of  the  ConfcfTor, 
that  condition  of  felicity  was  expreffcd  which  had  beeji 
enjoyed  during  the  fortunate  Hate  of  the  feodal  affbcia- 
tion.  The  cordiality,  equality,  and  independence, 
which  then  prevailed  among  a'l  ranks  in  foclety,  con- 
tinued to  be  remembered  in  lefs  profperous  times,  and 
oocarioned  an  ardent  defire  for  the  revival  uf  thofe  laws 
and  ufages  which  were  the  fources  of  fo  much  happi- 
nefs." 

Bcfides  the  great  difliuflion  (of  which  an  account 
has  already  been  given)  between  the  Hate  of  ficfs  under 
the  Anglo  Saxons  and  under  the  Noimans,  they  were 
no  Ufs  diftinguilied  by  the  inttoduftion  of  knight- 
fervice.  Hitherto  the  refinement  of  the  Englifh  had 
been  obflruiftcd  by  the  invalion  of  the  Danes,  and  the 
infiilar  fituation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  after  the  Nor- 
man conqucft  the  fiefs  were  made  perpetual.  Still, 
however,  the  knight-fee  and  knight-fervice  weie  al- 
together unknown.  William,  the  iixth  prince  who 
enjoyed  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  was  well  acquainted 
w  1th  every  thing  relating  to  fiefs  ;  for  that  duchy  had 
experienced  all  the  vaiiety  incidental  to  them  fiom 
the  time  of  its  being  granted  to  RoUo  by  Charles  the 
Simple  in  the  year  912,  to  the  year  1066,  when  Wil- 
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On   his   accefCon  to   the  throne,  a  number  of  for- "~"^'~~"^- 
fcitures  took  place  among  thofe  who  had  followc  1  the 
fortune  of  Harold.     Their  eitatcs  were  to  be  difpofed 
of  at  the  plcafure  of  the  conqueror;  and  it  was  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  he  would  follow  the   method  praclifed        15 
in  his  own  country.      Hence  the  origin  of  knight-fer- 'n'roduc  ■ 
vice  in    E.. gland.      A   grant   of  land,   to   any    perfon''""^^ 
whatever,  was  efUmated  at  a  certain  number  of  knig-htsr "' •  '' 
ees ;  and    each    ot   thtfe    required   the    fervice    of  ainroEng- 
knight.      The   grants   of  lands   were  even  renewed  to  laid- 
the  old  tenants  under  this  tenure;  fo  that  hy  degrees 
tile  whole  military  people  in  the  kingdom  acquiefted  in 
it.      To  accomplilh  this,  Domesday  Bjoi  ij  luppofed 
to  have  been  compiled,  wliich  contained  an  exact  ac- 
count   of   all  the    landed   property   of  the  kingdom. 
Hence  it  is  to  be  concluded,  not  that  William  introdu- 
ced iiefs   into  England,  as  fomc   have   imagined,  but 
that  he  brought  thcin  to  their  ultimate   ft.ate   of  per- 
fection by  the    introduction  of  knight-fervice.      This 
is  evident  fiom  the  laws  enadted  during  his  reign.     In 
thele  it  is  not  only  mentioned  that  knight-fervice  was 
enadted,  but  that  it  was  done  exprefsly   with  the  con- 
fint  of  the  common  council  of  the  nation  ;  which  at 
that  time  was  equivalent  to  an  aft  of  parliament  (  h). 

The  invention  of  knight-fervice  proved  generally 
agreeable  :  for  as  only  fe*  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fiefs  were  hereditary,  the  advancement  of  the  rcil  to 
perpetuity,  under  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  muft 
have  been  accounted  an  acquifition  of  fome  import- 
ance; as  not  only  augmenting  the  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity of  the  fovereign,  but  fecuring  the  independence 
of  the  fubject,  and  improving  his  property.  In  the  tJei  of  the 
happy  fhite  of  the  feodal  affjciation,  there  was  indeed  f<:"dal  mi- 
no  neceflity  for  the  knight's  fee;  but  when  the  dif-'"'^' 
cordauce  and  opprefiion  fo  often  mentioned  began  to 
take  place,  it  became  then  neceffary  to  point  out  par- 
ticularly cv.'ry  duty  of  the  vafFal,  as  well  as  of  the 
lord  ;  and  this  was  fully  done  by  the  invention  of 
knight-fervice.  The  nobles  pofTcffcd  duchies,  baronies, 
and  earldoms;  which  extenlive  poffefTions  were  divided 
into  as  many  fees,  each  of  them  to  furnilh  a  knight 
for  the  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  the  fuperlor  :  fo  that 
every  feudal  flate  could  command  a  numerous  army 
Dd  2  and 
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going  is  a  Latin  tranflation  ;  and  the  word,  according  to  feveral  learned  critics,  fignifies  feodal  homage  with 
the  moft  Itrift  propriety.  Thus  Du  Cange  informs  us,  that  commendare fe  alicui  was  the  general  cxpreffion  for 
fd'ire  ri.'omnuige  a  unfuferain. 

(g)  The  laws  which  are  now  ejtant  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  generally  allowed  to  be  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity ;  nor  are  they,  even  fuppofing  them  to  be  genuine,  of  any  ufe  in  anfwering  the  prefent  quellion. 
They  determine  indeed  the  exillence  of  ficfs  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  and  Dr  Stuart  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
compilation  which  goes  under  the  name  of  this  prince,  though  poflerior  to  the  date  it  bears,  nevcrthelefs  merits 
greater  attention  than  has  ufually  been  bellowed  upon  it.  M  Honard,  a  foreign  lawyer,  is  the  latefl  writer  who 
has  m?de  it  his  ftudy  ;   but  he  is  better  acquainted  with  tne  Norman  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  culloms. 

(h)  The  following  law  of  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  makca  exprefs  mention  of  the  knight's  fee  and 
fervice,  but  alludes  to  a  former  law  of  William  and  his  parliament,  by  which  this  tenure  was  adlually  cflablllhed. 
"  Slatuimus  cliam  et  firmiter  prsecipimus,  ut  omnes  ccmites,  et  barones,  et  milites,  ct  fervientes,  ct  univerfi 
"  liberi  homines  totius  regni  noflri  pr^didli,  habeant  ct  teneant  fe  femper  bene  in  armis,  ct  in  equis,  ut  decet 
"  et  oportct,  et  quod  fint  femper  prompti  ct  bene  parati  adftrvltitimfuum  itilegrum  nobis  cxplenduni,  et  pera- 
•'  gendum,  cum  femper  opus  acfuerit,  ftcundum  que, d  nobis  dcbent  de  yitr/iV  t/ /^nfrntn/Myi/M  de  jure  faccre, 
"  ct  ficut  illis  flatuimus  per  commune  con/ilium  lotiui  regni  noflri  pra:di£ti,  et  dcdimusct  conccfLmus  in  feodojure 
"  hatredilaiio."    LL.  Cuill.  c.  58. 
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Fiedal-    and  militia  to  fupport  and  defend  it  in    cafe   of  r.ny 
Sjftcni.    ga-fi-gency.     The  kniglus  were  alfo  bound  to  aflemble 
.  '     '  ill    complete  armour  whenever   the  fuperior  tliouj^ht 

proper  to  call,  and  to  hold  thcmfelvcs  in  rcadinefs  for 
aftion  whenever  the  king  or  fuperior  found  it  conve- 
nient to  take  the  field  :  fo  that  thus  the  mihtia  might 
be  marched  at  the  fliorteil  not  ice  to  defend  or  fupport 
tlie  honour  of  the  nation. 

The  knights  were  ufually  armed  with  an  helmet, 
fword,  lance,  and  fhield  ;  and  each  was  bcfides  obliged 
to  keep  a  horfe.  Th's  hiil  requiiite  was  owing  to  the 
contempt  into  which  the  infantry  had  frdlen  through 
the  prevalence  of  tournaments  and  luxuries  of  various 
kinds,  though  it  was  by  means  of  tlie  infantiy  that  the 
barbarians  had  originally  diftingulfnod  thcmfelves  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  and  become  able  to  cope 
■with  tliefe  celebraltd  warriors.  Ail  pioprietors  of 
fees  or  tenants  by  knight-fervice  fought  on  foot:  the 
cavalry  wire  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Inrilf  ;  and 
the  fuccefs  of  every  encounter  was  fuppofcd  to  depend 
on  them  alone.  They  only  were  complcttly  armed  ; 
the  infantry,  being  furnifhed  by  the  villages  under  the 
jurifdidlion  of  the  barons,  had  at  firft  only  bows  and 
flings  ;  though  afterwards  they  were  found  worthy  of 
much  greater  attention. 
,    .  ^"L  While  the  feodal  aflbciation  remained  in  perfeftlon, 

cy  and  cor-  the  iupenor  could  at  any  tune  command  the  military 
luption.  fervice  of  his  vafTals  ;  but  in  the  fubfequent  degenera- 
cy this  fervice  could  neither  be  depended  upon  when 
wanted,  nor  was  it  of  the  fame  advantage  when  obtain- 
ed as  formerly.  The  invention  of  knight-fervice 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 
Thofe  who  were  pofleffed  of  knights  fees  were  now 
obliged  to  remain  40  days  in  the  field  at  their  own 
cxpence  ;  and  this  without  exception,  from  the  great 
crown  vaiTals  to  the  fmalleft  feudatories ;  but  if  longer 
fervice  was  required,  the  prince  was  obliged  to  pay 
his  troops.  In  thofe  times,  however,  when  the  fate  of 
nations  was  frequently  decided  by  a  fingie  battle,  a 
continuance  in  the  field  for  40  days  was  fufficient  for 
ordinary  occafions. 

Thus  matters  feemed  once  more  to  be  reftored  near- 
ly to  their  former  flate.  It  was  now,  as  much  as  ever, 
tlie  intereft  of  the  nation  to  aft  with  unanimity  in  its 
defence,  not  only  againft  foreign  enemies,  but  againll 
the  tyranny  of  the  prince  over  his  fubjefls,  or  of  one 
part  of  the  fubjefts  over  the  other.  New  inconvenl- 
encies,  however,  foon  began  to  take  place,  owing  to 
the  gradual  improvements  in  life  and  the  refinement 
of  m.anners.  From  the  firft  inftitution  of  military  ler- 
vice,  a  fine  had  been  accepted  inftead  of  aftual  appear- 
ance in  the  field.  In  the  times  of  barbarity,  however, 
when  men  accounted  rapine  and  bloodilied  their  only 
glory,  there  were  but  few  who  made  an  oflFer  of  this 
compenfation  ;  but  as  wealth  and  luxury  increafed, 
and  the  manners  of  people  became  foftcr,  a  general 
iinwiliingnefs  of  following  the  array  into  the  field  be- 
came alfo  prevalent.  A  new  tenure,  called  ejltui^e, 
was  therefore  introduced;  by  which  the  vafial  was  only 
obliged  to  pay  his  fuperior  a  fum  of  money  annually  in- 
ftead of  attending  him  into  the  field  '*.  Hence  origi- 
nated taxes  and  their  mifapplication  ;  for  as  the  king 
was  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  kingdom,  it  thence 
happened   that    the    whole    efcuage  money  colktted 
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througliont   the  nation  centred  in  him.     The  princes     Fendil- 
then,  inliead  ot  recruiting  their  armies,  frequently  fill-     Sylleiu 
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ed  their  coffers  with  the  money.  ordifTipated  it  other- 
wife,  hiring  mercenaries  to  defend  their  territorlej  1 
when  threatened  with  any  danger.  Tiiefe  being  com-  -jj 
pofed  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  diibanded  at  the  Rifcf  "f 
end  of  every  campaign,  filled  all  Europe  with  a  dif- "="'''•"'? 
orderly  banditti,  who  frequently  proved  very  danger- ^'^"'"' 
ous  to  fociety.  To  avoid  luch  inconveniencies,  fland- 
ing  armies  were  Introduced,  and  taxations  begjn  to  be 
raifcd  in  every  European  kingdom.  New  inconveni- 
encies arofe.  The  fovercigus  in  moft  of  tliefe  king- 
doms, having  acquired  the  right  of  taxation,  as  well  as 
the  command  of  the  military  power,  became  complete- 
ly c'efpotic  :  but  in  England  the  fovereign  was  de- 
prived of  this  right  by  Magna  Charta,  which  was  ex- 
torted from  him,  as  related  under  the  arllelc  Eng- 
land, n'  [153J;  fo  that,  though  allowcdto  command 
his  armies,  he  could  only  pay  them  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  people,  or  their  fiibniitting  to 
fuch  taxations  as  were  virtually  impofcd  by  themfelves. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  (from  the  \e\h  fo/fare  or 
infeudare,  "  to  give  one  a  feud")  ;  the  gift  or  grant 
of  any  corporeal  hereditament  to  another.  He  that 
fo  gives,  or  eiifeoffs.  Is  called  i\k /coffers  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  enfeoffed  Is  denominated  the  ll-ojj'ee. 

This  is  plainly  derived  from,  or  is  indeed  itfelf  the 
very  mode  of,  the  ancient  feodal  donation;  for  though 
it  may  be  performed  by  the  word  "  enfeoft"  or 
"  grant,"  yet  the  apteft  word  of  feoffment  is  do  or 
dedi.  And  it  Is  ftlU  direfted  and  governed  by  the 
fame  feodal  rules;  infomuch  that  the  principal  rule 
relating  to  the  extent  and  effect  of  the  feodal  grant, 
tenor  ejl  qui  legem  dat  feudo,  is  In  other  words  becomi; 
the  maxim  of  our  law  with  relation  to  feoffments,  mo- 
dus legem  dat  donalioui.  And  therefore,  as  in  pure  feo- 
dal donations,  the  lord,  from  whom  the  feud  moved, 
muft  exprefsly  limit  and  declare  the  continuance  or 
quantity  of  eftate  which  he  meant  to  confer,  ne  guts 
plus  donajfe  prafumalur ,  quam  in  donatione  exprejfer'it ; 
fo,  if  one  grants  by  feoffment  lands  or  tenements  to 
another,  and  limits  ov  expreffcs  no  eltate,  the  grantee 
(due  ceremonies  of  law  being  performed)  hath  barely 
an  ellate  for  life.  For,  as  the  perlonal  abilities  of  the 
feolfee  were  originally  prefumed  to  be  the  immediate  ov 
prineipal  inducements  to  the  feoftment,  the  feoffee's 
eftate  ought  to  be  coafined  to  his  perfon  and  fubfift 
only  for  his  life  ;  unlefs  the  feoffer,  by  cxprefsprovilion 
in  the  creation  and  conftitution  of  the  eftate,  hath  gU 
ven  it  a  longer  continuance.  Tliefe  exprefs  provifions 
are  indeed  generally  made  ;  for  this  was  for  ages  tlie 
only  conveyance,  whereby  our  anceHors  were  wont  to 
create  an  eftate  in  fee-fimple,  by  giving  the  land  to  the 
feoffee,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  though 
it  ferves  equally  well  to  convey  any  other  eftate  of 
freehold. 

But  by  the  mere  words  of  the  deed  the  feoffment  is 
by  no  means  perfected  :  there  remains  a  xcrv  material 
ceremony  to  be  performed,  called  li'vsry  offering  ;  with- 
out which  the  feoffee  has  but  amere  eftate  at  will.  See 
Seisin. 

FERjE,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  quadrupeds.  See 
Zoology. 

FERALIA,  in    antiquity,   a   feftival  obfcrved  a- 
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eralia     rr.ong  the   Romans   on  FcLruai-)-   2 1  ft,  or,  according 
H         to  Ovid,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  in  honour  of  the 

'"^""' :  manes  of  their  deceafod  friends  and  relations. 

Varro  derives  ihe  word  from  injiri,  orftomfero;  on 
account  of  a  repaft  cairied  to  the  fepulchres  of  fuch  as 
tlie  lad  offices  were  that  day  rendered  to.  Fellus  de- 
rives it  from  ferio,  on  account  of  the  viclims  facrificed. 
\'cfiius  obferves,  tliat  the  Roinans  called  death  /era, 
'■  cruel,"  and  that  the  word  feriilui  might  arife  tiience. 
— Macr"bius  Saturn,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  refers  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony  to  Numa  Pompilius.  Ovid,  in  his 
Falli,  goes  back  p.s  far  as  jllneas  for  its  inftitution. 
He  adds,  that  on  tlie  fame  day  a  facrifice  was  perform- 
ed to  the  goddefs  Muta,  or  Dumb  ;  and  that  tlie  per- 
lons  who  officiated  were  an  old  woman  attended  with 
a  number  of  young  girls. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  feftival,  which  lafled 
eleven  days,  prefcnts  were  made  at  the  graves  of  the 
dcceafed,  marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples 
of  the  gods  fliut  up.  While  the  ceremonies  continued, 
they  imagined  that  the  ghofts  fuffered  no  punifhments 
in  hell,  but  that  their  tormentors  allowed  them  to 
wander  round  their  tombs,  and  fcaft  upon  the  nitats 
which  their  furviving  friends  had  prepared  for  them. — 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  offerings  and  fa- 
cri'.ices  and  fealls  for  the  dead,  fee  Inferi.^  and  Sili- 

CCRNIUM. 

Sometimes  at  the  feralia  public  feafts  were  given  to 
the  people  at  the  tombs  of  the  rich  and  great  oy  their 
lieirs  or  particular  friends. 

FER  DE  FovRCHETTE,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs  having 
at  each  end  a  forked  iron,  like  that  formerly  ufed  by 
foldiers  to  reft  their  mufkets  on.  It  differs  from  the 
crofs- fourche,  the  ends  of  which  turn  forked  ;  whereas 
this  has  that  fort  of  fork  fixed  upon  the  fquare  end. 
See  Heraldry. 

Fer  de  Moulitt,  Milrindt,  hike  de  Moulin,  in  heraldry, 
is  a  bearing  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  iron-ink,  or  ink 
of  a  mill,  which  fullains  the  moving  mill-llone. 

FERDINAND  V.  king  of  Spain,  called  the  Ca- 
tholic, which  title  was  continued  to  his  fucceffors.  He 
married  Ifabella  of  Callile,  by  which  that  kingdom 
was  united  to  the  Sp^nilh  crown.  This  iUuftrious 
couple  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  and 
power  of  Spain.  The  conquell  of  Granada,  and  the 
difcoverics  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  make  this  reign 
a  celebrated  era  in  the  hiflory  of  Spain.  He  died  in 
1516,  aged  63.      See  [Hifiory  of)  Spain. 

FERENl'ARII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were  auxi- 
liary troops,  lightly  armed  ;  their  weapons  bjing  a 
fword,  bow,  arrows,  and  a  fling. 

FERENTINUM,  (auc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the 
Herniciin  Latium,  which  the  Romans,  after  fubduing 
that  nation,  allowed  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
Now  Ferellno,  an  epiftopal  city  in  the  Campania  of 
Rome.      E.  Long.  14.  5.   N.  Lat.  41.  45. 

FERENTUNI,  or  Forentum,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
town  of  Apulia  in  Italy.  Now  Forenza,  in  the  Bafili- 
cat  a  of  Naples. 

FERETRIUS,  afurname  of  Jupiter,  a  fercmh, 
becaufc  he  had  afJillcd  the  Romans  ;  or  aferiemlo,  be- 
caufe  he  had  conquered  their  enemies  under  Romulus. 
He  had  a  temple  at  Rome  built  by  Romulus.  It  was 
llicrc  that  the  ipo's,  Jidled  ojtima  were  always  carried. 

FE  RET  RUM,  among  the  Romans,  the  bitr  ufcd 
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in  carrying  out  the  bodies   of  the    dead,  which  duty      fi^'g 
was  performed  by  the  neartft  male  relations  of  the  de-  _     '' 
ceafed  :   thus,  fons  carried  out  their  parents,  brothers  "'E'^'^"- 

their  fillers,  &c.  " 

FERG,  or  Fergue,  (Francis  Paul),  a  charming 
landfcapc- painter,  was  boin  at  Vienna  in  i6.5(;,  and 
there  Laraed  the  firft  principles  of  his  art.  He  fuc- 
cefTivcly  pradifed  unJcr  Hans  Graf,  Orient,  and  Thi- 
ele.  Tins  lail,  wlio  was  painter  lo  tlie  court  of  Sax- 
ony, invited  him  to  Drefden  to  infert  fmall  figures  in 
his  landlcapcs.  Ferg  thence  went  into  Lower  Sa.\o- 
ny,  and  painted  for  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  and  for 
the  Gallery  of  SJ/.dahl.  From  Germany  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  might  have  lived  in  the  higheil 
elleem  and  aiEuence,  if,  by  an  indifcrcet  marriage,  he 
had  not  been  fo  effeftually  depreffed,  that  he  was  ever 
after  involved  in  difiicultits.  The  necefhties  which  arofe 
from  his  dcmtPiic  troubles,  compelled  him  to  dimiiiillx 
the  prices  of  his  paintings,  in  order  to  procure  an  imme- 
diate fupport  ;  and  as  thofe  neceflities  increafed,  his 
piclures  were  ilill  mors  funk  in  their  price,  though  not 
in  their  intrinlic  value.  By  a  feries  of  misfortunes  he 
was  over-run  with  debts  ;  and  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of 
his  creditors,  he  was  conflrained  to  feciete  liimfelf  in 
different  parts  cf  I.,ondon.  He  died  fuddcnly  in  the 
ftreet  one  night  as  he  was  returning  fio,n  fome  friends 
about  the  year  1738,  having  not  attained  liis  jcth 
year;  and  left  four  chiliren.  Thio  pleafing  artifl, 
Mr  Walpole  obferves,  had  foimed  a  manner  of  his 
own  from  various  Flemifh  painters,  though  refembling 
Poelemburg  moft  in  the  enamelled  foftncfs  and  mellow- 
nefs  of  his  colouring  :  but  his  figure;  are  greatly  fu- 
perior  ;  every  part  of  thein  is^  fufrii:iently  finiilied, 
every  action  exprefuve.  He  painted  fmall  landfcapes, 
fairs,  and  rural  meetings,  with  the  moll  agreeable 
truth  ;  his  horfes  and  cattle  are  not  inferior  to  Wou- 
vermaus  ;  and  his  buildings  and  dillances  feeni  to  owe 
their  refpeCtive  foftnefs  to  the  intervening  air,  not  to 
tlie  pencil.  More  faithful  to  nature  than  Denner,  he 
knew  how  to  omit  exaftnefs,  when  the  refult  of  the 
whole  dema.ids  a  lefs  precifion  in  parts.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  works  are  in  London  and  Germany  ;  and 
they  new  bear  luch  a  price  as  is  the  moll  indubitable 
evidence  of  their  real  merit.  He  alfo  etched  well  with 
aquafortis ;  and  his  prints  of  that  kind  arc  efleemed  by 
the  cuiiou^. 

FERGUS,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Scotland. 
See  [H'Jlory  of)  Scotland. 

FERGUSON  (James),  an  eminent  experimental 
philofopher  and  mechanic,  was  born  in  Scotland,  ijf 
very  poor  parents.  At  the  earliell  age  his  extraordi- 
nary genius  began  to  exert  itfelf.  He  firll  learned  to 
read,  by  overhearing  his  father  teach  his  elder  brother: 
and  he  had  made  this  acqjirition  before  any  one  fu- 
fpecled  it.  He  foon  difcovercd  a  peculiar  tatle  for 
mechanics,  which  fiiil  arofe  on  feeing  his  father  ufe  a 
lever.  He  purfued  this  lludy  a  confiderable  length, 
even  whim  very  young;  and  made  a  watch  in  wood- 
work, from  lia.ving  once  fcen  one.  As  he  had  no  in- 
ftruftor,  nor  any  help  from  books,  every  thing  he 
learned  had  all  the  merit  of  ao  original  difeoveiy  ;  and 
fuch,  with  iniinite  joy,  he  behcvcd  it  to  be.  As  foon 
as  his  age  would  permit,  he  went  to  fervi^e ;  in  which 
he  met  with  liardiiiips,  which  rcnrlered  his  conllitution 
feeble  through  life.     Wliilllhe  was  fervant  to  a  farmtc 
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r^rgviror,  (rtliuri.  gooiliitfs  he  acknowkdges  m  tlie  modcil  and 
^">^-     humble  account  ofhinifclf  which  he  prefixed  to  hislall 
'  publication),    he   frtcniently   contemplated   the    ftars  ; 

and  began  the  Itudy  of  aftronomy,  by  laying  down, 
from  his  own  obfcrvations  only,  a  celeiti-al  globe.  His 
kind  matter,  obferving  thefc  marks  of  his  ingenuity, 
procured  him  the  countenance  and  afGftance  of  his  fu- 
periors.  By  their  help  and  inftruftions,  he  went  on 
gaining  faithcr  knowledge,  and  was  fent  to  Edin- 
burgh. 1  here  he  began  to  take  portraits  ;  an  em- 
ployment by  which  he  fupported  himfelf  and  family 
for  ftvcral  years,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  whilll 
he  was  purfuing  more  L-rious  ftudics.  In  London  he 
firll  [lublirtied  fome  curious  allrononiical  tables  and  cal- 
culations ;  and  afterwards  gave  public  lectures  in  ex- 
peiin\ental  philofophy,  which  he  repeated  (by  fub- 
ictipticn)  in  mnlt  of  the  principal  towns  in  England, 
with  the  highcll  marks  of  general  approbation.  He 
vas  clefted  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  without 
paying  for  adniifiion  (an  honour  fcarcely  everconfened 
on  a  native)  ;  and  had  a  penfion  of  50I.  /ifr  ann.  gi- 
ven him,  unfolicited,  by  our  gracious  king,  at  his  ac- 
ceffion,  who  had  heard  leftures  from  him,  and  frequent- 
ly fent  for  and  converftd  with  him  on  curious  topics. 
He  alfo  received  feveral  prefents  from  his  majefty,  the 
patron  of  real  merit.  To  what  a  degree  of  coniidera- 
tion  Mr  Fergiifon  mounted  by  the  llrength  of  his  na- 
tural genius,  ahnoft  every  one  knows.  He  was  uni- 
vetfally  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  aftronomy  and  me- 
chanics in  this  nation  of  philofopheis.  And  he  might 
juftly  be  ftyled  felf-taught,  or  rather  heaven  taught  ; 
for  in  his  whole  hfe  he  had  not  above  half  a  year's  in- 
llruftion  at  fchool.  He  was  a  man  of  the  cleared 
judgment,  and  the  moft  unwearied  application  to  ftu- 
dy  ;  benevolent,  meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners 
as  a  child  :  humble,  courteous,  and  communicative  ; 
iuftead  of  pedantry,  philofophy  feenied  to  produce  in 
him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity, — a  love  for  mankind 
and  for  his  Maker.  His  whole  life  was  an  example  of 
refignation  and  Chiiilian  piety.  He  might  be  faid  to 
be  an  enthufiaft  in  his  love  of  God.  if  religion,  found- 
ed on  fuch  fubftanlial  and  enlightened  grounds  as  his 
was,  could  be  llyled  enthufiafm.      He  died  in  1  776. 

FERIjE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays,  or  days 
upon  which  they  abftained  fiom  work.  Proclamation 
was  generally  made  by  the  herald,  by  command  of  the 
Rex  Sacrorum,  or  Flamines,  that  all  (hould  abftain  from 
bufinefs  ;  and  whoever  tranfgreffed  the  order  was  fe- 
verely  fined. — The  feris  were  of  two  kinds,  public 
and  private. 

The  public  Ferioe  were  fourfold.  I .  Stativ<e,  which 
were  kept  as  public  feafts  by  the  whole  city  upon  cer- 
tain immoveable  days  appointed  in  their  kaitndar  ; — 
fuch  wei  e  the  C(/»n^//fl//a,  Carmentalia,  Liipercalia,  (Sfc. 
2.  Feritt  Conceptivie,  which  were  moveable  fealts,  the 
days  for  the  celebration  of  which  were  fixed  by  the 
rnagillrates  or  priefts  ;  of  this  fort  were  the  Feria  La- 
t'mte,  Pcgmialia,  Cotiiphalia,  &c.  which  happened  every 
year,  but  the  days  for  keeping  them  were  left  to  the 
difcrction  of  the  magiftrates  or  priefts.  3.  Fer'ta  Impe- 
rativiF,  which  were  fixed  and  inftituted  by  the  m^re 
command  of  confuls,  prjetors,  diftators,  upon  the  gain- 
ing of  fome  viftory  or  other  fortunate  event.  4.  Nun- 
dwt.     See  the  articles  Nundina,  Agonalia,  Car- 

MENTALIA,    &C. 


The  pii-vdle  Fcrlie  Were  h  olldays  oLferved  by  par- 
ticular pcifons  or  families  on  feveral  accounts,  as  birth- 
days, funerals,  &c.  The  ferix  belonged  to,  and  were 
one  divifion  of,  the  dies  fejl'i.      See  Festi.  . 

Fh.ki.ii  l.atbiie,  a  feltival  at  which  a  white  bull  was 
facrificed,  and  the  Latin  and  Roman  towns  provided 
each  a  fet  quantity  of  meat,  wine,  and  fruits ;  and  da- 
ring the  celebration,  the  Romans  and  Latins  fwors 
eternal  fricndlhip  to  each  other,  taking  home  a  piecs 
of  the  viftim  to  every  town.  The  fellival  was  inititu- 
ted  by  Tarquiuius  Suptrbus  when  he  overcame  the 
Tufcans  and  made  a  league  with  the  Latins,  propo- 
fing  to  build  a  common  temple  to  Jupiter  Latialis,  at 
which  both  nations  might  meet  and  offer  facrlfices  for 
their  common  fafety.  At  liril  the  folemnity  lafted  but 
one  day,  but  it  was  at  different  times  extended  to  ten. 
It  was  held  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  celebrated  with 
chariot  races  at  the  capitol,  where  the  victor  was  treat- 
ed with  a  large  draught  of  wormwood  drink. 

FERIA,  in  the  Romilh  breviary,  is  applied  to  the 
feveral  days  of  the  week  ;  thus  Mc^nday  is  the  feria  fe- 
ctitula,  Tuefday  ihe.  firia  lerlia  ;  though  thefe  days  are 
not  working  days,  but  holidays.  The  occafion  of  this 
was,  that  the  firit  Chriitians  were  ufed  to  keep  the 
eafler-wcek  holy,  calling  Sunday  the  primn  feria,  &c. 
whence  the  lermjerui  was  given  to  the  days  of  every 
week.  But  befides  thefe,  they  have  extraordinary  fe- 
rite,  viz.  the  three  lail  days  of  paffion-wtek,  the  two 
following  eafter-day,  and  the  fecond  fcria:  of  rogation. 

FERL-^NA,  the  ancient  city  of  Thala  in  Africa, 
taken  and  deltroyed  by  Metellus  in  the  war  with  Ju- 
gurtha.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels 
through  Africa,  who  expefted  to  have  found  many 
magnilicent  ruins  in  the  place,  but  was  difappointed. 
The  only  remarkable  objodls  he  met  with  were  the  baths, 
which  are  exceffively  warm.  Thefe  are  without  the 
town,  and  flow  from  a  fountain  named  El  Tar/n'ul. 
Notwithflandlng  the  excelTive  heat  of  its  water,  the 
fountain  is  not  deftitute  of  fiflies.  They  are  of  the 
fliape  of  a  gudgeon,  above  four  inches  in  length ;  and 
he  luppofed  that  there  might  have  been  about  five  or 
fix  dozen  of  them  in  the  pool.  On  trying  the  water- 
with  a  thermometer,  he  found  the  heat  fo  great,  that 
he  was  furprifed  the  fifh  were  not  boiled  in  it.  That 
fifh  (hould  exift  in  this  degree  of  heat,  is  very  furpri- 
fing  ;  but  it  feems  no  lefs  wonderful  that  Mr  Bruce, 
while  (landing  naked  in  fuch  water,  fliould  leifurely 
make  oblcrvations  on  its  heat,  without  (ufpcCting  that 
he  himfelf  would  be  boiled  by  continuing  there.  We 
have  to  regret  that  the  accidental  wetting  of  the  leaf 
on  which  he  wrote  down  his  remarks  has  deprived  the 
public  of  the  knowledge  of  the  precifc  degree  to  which 
the  thermometer  israifed  by  this  water.  The  fifh  are 
faid  to  go  down  the  (Iream  to  fome  dillance  during 
the  day,  and  to  return  to  the  fpring  or  warmell  part  at 
night. 

FERMANAUGH,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Ulller  ;  bounded  by  Cavan  on  the  fouth, 
Tir-Oen  on  the  north  and  north-ead,  by  Tyrconncl  on 
the  north-weft,  Leltrim  on  the  fouth-welt,  and  Mona- 
ghan  on  the  weft.  It  is  38  miles  long  and  24  broad. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  bogs ;  and  the 
great  lake  called  Lough- Earne,  which  is  near  20  miles 
in  length,  and  in  fome  places  14  in  breadth,  diverfified 
with  upwards  of  300  iflands,  moft  of  them  well  wood- 
3  cd. 
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ed,  inhabited,  and  covered  with  cattle.  It  abounds 
alfo  with  great  variety  of  tifh,  fucli  as  huge  piice,  large 
bream,  roach,  eels,  trout,  and  fahnon.  The  water  of 
the  lake  in  fome  places  is  faid  to  have  a  particular  foft- 
ntfs  and  fliminefs,  that  blcaclits  linen  much  fooner 
than  could  be  done  by  other  water.  The  lake  is  di- 
vided into  the  Upper  and  Lower,  between  which  it 
contrafts  itfclf  for  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  breadth  of 
an  ordinary  river.  In  one  part  of  the  county  are  marble 
rocks  50  or  60  feet  high.  This  county  fends  four  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire,  and  two  for 
Inniflcillen  the  capital.  Fermanaugh  gives  the  title  of 
vifcdunt  to  earl  Verney. 

FERMENT,  any  body  which  being  applied  to 
another,  produces  fermentation. 

Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the  aft  offer- 
mentation,  or  that  foon  run  into  this  aft.  Of  thetirft 
kind  are  the  flowers  of  wine,  yealt:,  fermcntinj^  beer, 
or  fermenting  wine,  &c.  and  of  the  fccond  are  the  new 
exprefltd  vegetable  juices  of  fummer  fruit. 

Among  didillers,  ferments  are  all  tliofe  bodies 
which,  when  added  to  the  liquor,  only  cotreft  fome 
fault  therein,  and,  by  removing  fome  obftacle  to  fer- 
mentation, forward  it  hy  fecondary  means  :  as  alfo 
fuch  as,  being  added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make 
the  liquor  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  fpirit,  and  give 
it  a  finer  flavour. 

FERMENTATION,  may  be  defined  a  fenfihle 
internal  motion  of  the  conftitiirnt  particles  of  a  nioiil, 
fluid,  mixed  or  compound  bodyj;  by  the  continuance 
of  which  motion,  tlufc  particles  arc  gradually  removed 
from  their  former  fitnation  or  combination,  and  a- 
gain,  after  fome  vif;ble  feparation  is  made,  joined  to- 
gether in  a  different  otder  and  arrangement,  fo  that  a 
new  compound  is  fom  id,  having  fiiiiilities  very  fenfibly 
different  from  thofe  of  the  oiiglnal  fluid. 

Fermentation,  properly  fo  called,  is  confined  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  for  the  eflervefcenccs 
between  acids  and  alkalies,  however  much  they  may 
refemble  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors,  art  nivcr- 
thelefs  exceedingly  diiTercnt.  It  is  divided  IiUuthiee 
kinds  ;  or  rather,  there  are  three  different  flsges  of  it, 
viz.  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefadtive.  Of 
the  firll,  vegetables  alone  are  fufcentible  ;  the  flclh  of 
your.g  animals  is  in  fome  flight  degree  fufceptible  of 
the  Iccoik!  (a)  ;  but  animal  fubftances  are  paiticularly 
fufceptible  of  the  third,  which  vegetables  do  not  lo 
cafilv  fall  into  without  previoufly  undergoing  the  firft 
and  fccond.  The  produce  of  the  firll  Itage  is  wine,  or 
fome  other  vinous  liquor;  of  the  fecond,  viuegr.r  ;  and 
of  the  third,  volatile  alkali.  See  Bre.wing,  Vi.s£- 
GAR,   &c. 

Fermentation  is  one  of  the  mod  otfcure  proccffcs 
in  nature,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  lo  folve 
it  with  any  degree  of  probability.  All  that  we 
know  with  regard  to  it   is,  that  the   liquor,  however 
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clear  and  tranfparcnt  at  firft,  no  fooner  begins  to  fcr-  Ferirrrt»' 
ment,  than  it  become*  turbid,    drpofits   a    fediment,       ''""■ 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  fixed   air,    and  throws  up  a  ' 

icum  to  the  top,  acquiring  at  the  fame  time  fome  de-  phenomena 
gree  of  heat.  The  heat  of  the  vinous  ftage,  however,  of  it. 
is  but  moderate,  feldom  or  never  exceeding  that  of  the 
human  body.  The  heat  of  the  acetous  is  conGderably 
greater  ;  and  that  of  the  putrefaftive  is  the  greatefl  of 
all,  infomuch  that  putrefying  fubllances,  when  heaped 
together  in  great  quantities,  will  fometimes  break  forth 
into  aftual  flame.  3 

From  thefe  phenomena,  fermentation  would  feera  A-tcmpt 
to  be  a  procefs  ultimately  tending  to  the  entire  dif- '" ''^V^'" 
folution  of  the  fermenting  fubllance,  and  depending  n,''u^."^" 
upon  the  aftion  of  the  internal  heat,  etherial  fluid,  or 
whatever  elfe  we  pleafe  to  call  it,  which  pervades,  and 
makes  an  effcntial  ingredient  in,  the  compofition  of  all 
bodies.  From  luch  experiments  as  have  been  made  up- 
on tills  fubjec\,  it  appears,  that  whether  fixed  air  is  the 
bond  of  C!)nneftion  between  the  particles  of  terrelfriiil 
bodies  or  not,  yet  the  cmiffion  of  it  from  any  fubllance 
is  aUays  attended  with  a  diffolution  of  that  fubllance. 
We  cannot,  however,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  fay  that  the 
emiffion  of  the  fixed  air  is  the  caiife  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. It  Is  in  faft  otherwile.  Fixed  air  hath  no  ten- 
dency to  fly  off  from  terrellrial  fubftances  with  which 
it  is  united  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  very  readily  leave 
the  atiTin''phere  after  it  hath  been  uniicd  with  it,  to 
join  itfelf  to  fuch  terredrial  fubllances  as  are  capabL-  ot 
abforbing  it.  The  emiilion  of  it,  therefore,  mull  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  fome  other  fluij  ;  molt  pro- 
bably the  fire  or  heat,  which  is  difperfed  thro'  all  fub- 
llances in  a  latent  Hate,  and  in  the  prefent  cafe  be- 
gins fenfibly  to  manifell  itfelf.  But  from  what  caufe 
the  heat  originally  begins  to  operate  in  this  manner, 
feems  to  be  entirely  unknown  and  incxplioable,  except 
that  it  appears  fome  how  or  other  to  depend  on  the  air ; 
for,  if  that  is  totally  excluded,  fermentation  will  not 
go  on.  4 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchefter  Society,  Mr  Hen-  ^\''  ^"'• 
ry  gives  an  account  of  fome  expeiiments,   in   whicii  he'^^'"^''' 


uurs  wiiicu  wc    inuuiu    iiiiitK.  quue  uicapaoie  or  11,  ic:nicnra- 
punch  and   whey.      Having  previoiiily  fnfpcfted,  "°" ''>' V"* 
fome   obfervations    and   experiments,   that   yeaft  Ii^'^'Xc"^ 


produced  fermentation  not  only  in  bread  and  wort,  but  priniucin? 
in  liquors  which  we   fliould  think  quite  incapable  of  it,  ft-mcnta- 
viz.   pu 
from  fo 

was  only  a  quantity  of  fixed  air  involved  and  deta  ned  viith^xed 
among  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  air. 
he  attempted  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  manner. 
Having  boiled  wheat-flour  and  water  to  the  confidence 
of  a  thin  jelly,  he  put  this  vHcous  fluid  Into  the  middle 
part  of  Dr  Nooth's  machine  for  Impie.nating  water 
with  fixed  air.  The  f;as  was  abforbed  in  confiderabLe 
quantity;  and  next  day  the  matter  was  in  a  (late  of  ftr- 
ir.entation.  The  thlid  diiy  it  had  acquired  fo  much  of  the 
appearance  of  yeaft,  that  an  experiment  was  made  011 
fome  palle  for  bread ;  and  after  five  or  fix  hours  baking, 

it 


(a)  Under  the  article  China,  n°  1 14.  a  faft  is  mentioned  which  fecms  to  fliow  that  animal  fubilances  are 
likewife  capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  viz.  that  the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a  certain  liquor  called  /^.-ri- 
wine,  and  likewife  that  they  ufe  a  kind  of  fpirit  dlllilled  (romjh.'ep'sjlejb.  This  is  related  on  the  credit  of  M. 
Grofier  :  but  as  he  does  not  mention  the  particulars  of  the  procefs,  wc  are  at  liberty  to  fupjiofe  that  the  A<:Cn 
of  thefe  animals  has  been  mixed  with  rice,  or  fome  other  ingredients  naturally  capable  of  producing  a  vinous 
liquor  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  fermentation  in  quelllon,  they  may  in  reality  he  de- 
trimental, and  furnifli  only  that  ftrong  and  difagrccablc  fmcll  complained  of  in  the  liq^aid. 
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it  was  found  to  liave  anfwered  the  purpofe  tolerably 
well.  Anothcf  experiment  was  made  with  v/ort  ;  but 
liere  the  attil'icial  yeall  was  not  made  ufe  of.  Inllead 
of  this,  part  of  the  wort  itfdf  was  put  into  Nooth's 
ir.acliine,  and  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  of  which  it 
imbibed  a  large  quantity.  On  bting  poured  into  the 
itmainder  of  the  liquor,  a  brilk  fermentation  came  on 
in  24.  hours,  "  a  (Iroiig  head  of  ycall  began  to  collect 
en  its  furface,  and  on  the  third  day  it  ieeraed  fit  for 
tunning."  In  profecuting  the  experiment,  good  bread 
vai  ir.L'.de  with  the  yeaft  taken  off  from  the  furface  ; 
and  beer  was  produced  by  keeping  the  fermented  li- 
quor, and  good  ardent  ipirit  produced  by  dillilling  it. 
In  another  experiment,  in  which  a  iourth  part  of  the 
wort  was  impregnated  but  r.ot  faturatcd  with  fixed  air, 
the  fermentation  did  not  commence  lo  foon,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  alfo  have  taken  place  at  laft 
without  any  farther  addition.  The  experiment  com- 
menced about  midnight ;  but  in  the  morning  there 
■were  no  ligns  of  fermentation.  At  five  in  the  aher- 
noon  there  was  only  a  flight  mantling  on  the  furface. 
A  bottle  with  a  perforated  ftopper  and  valve  contain- 
in"-  an  ciTervefcing  mixture  of  chalk  and  vitriohc  acid 
was  then  let  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel ;  the  dif- 
charge  of  air  from  this  mixture  «as  going  on  rapidly 
at  nine  o'clock  ;  while  the  liquor  at  the  lame  time 
feemed  to  be  in  a  Hate  of  effcrvefcence.  At  i  I  o'clock 
the  bottle  was  withdrawn,  as  the  fermentation  was 
commenced  beyond  a  doubt,  the  liquor  having  a  pret- 
ty llrong  head  of  yeall  upon  it.  Next  day  the  fermen- 
tation feemed  to  be  on  the  decline,  but  was  recovered 
by  a  fecond  immerfion  of  the  mixture.  When  the  vi- 
nous fcrmentaiion  was  linilhed,  the  liquor,  by  being 
kept  too  long,  was  found  converted  into  vinegar ;  fo 
that  in  the  courfe  of  thcfe  experiments,  ale,  bread, 
yeall,  ardent  fpirit,  and  vinegar,  had  all  been  produced. 

From  thefe  experiments  it  would  feem  natural  to 
fuppofe  that  fixed  air  was  the  cauje  of  fermentation, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  already  laid  down.  But  in 
fact  there  is  not  any  contradiction  here  to  the  pofition 
jull  mentioned  ;  for  the  quantity  of  fixed  air  introdu- 
ced into  the  liquor  on  Mr  Heme's  experiments  was  too 
great  for  it  to  contain.  Some  part  of  the  latent  heat 
by  which  the  elafticity  of  that  fluid  is  produced  may 
likewife  have  been  abforbed,  and  difpofed  the  liquor  to 
run  into  the  fermenting  ftate  fooner  than  it  would 
otherwife  have  done.  Or,  perhaps,  when  any  fluid  fub- 
ifance  of  the  aqueous  kind  contains  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  fixed  air,  it  may  be  thus, inclined  to  run 
into  the  fermentative  procefs,  by  fbme  difpofitlon  of  the 
air  itfclf  to  rtatlume  its  claflic  ftate.  'I'his  fecrns  pro- 
bable from  Mr  Heniy's  experiments  with  Pyrmont  wa- 
ter. Having  iriade  fome  punch  with  an  artificial  wa- 
ter of  this  kind,  he  put  a  pint  of  it  into  a  quart  bottle 
and  flopped  it  with  a  cork.  On  opening  it  three  or 
four  days  after,  he  found  that  it  ci  earned  and  mantled 
like  the  brifl<ell  bottled  cyder  ;  fo  that  it  was  taken 
for  fome  dehcious  liquor  hitherto  unknown.  This 
length  of  time  he  found  was  necefTary  to  give  the  brlfk- 
nefs  jufl  mentioned  to  the  fluid  ;  for  artificial  Pyrmont 
water  ilfelf  affumes  a  brifli  and  fparkling  appearance 
after  being  kept  three  or  four  days,  though  it  has  it 
not  at  fiift,  unlcfs  a  veiy  great  quantity  of  air  be  for- 
jctd  into  it  at  its  preparation.     In  like  manner  a  quan- 
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tity  of  whey,  iir.pregnated  with  fixed  air,  was  changed  Fermyi 
into  a  brifk  and  Iparkling  vinous  liquor  by  keeping  lor  <i"». 
fome  time  in  a  bottle  loofely  corkca.  ^— "V 

On  certain  fubiiances,  however,  both  fluid  and  foliJ, 
fixed  air  hath  a  different  effcd.  Thus,  when  mixed 
with  alkaline  falts,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  fluid  or 
folid,  it  firfl  ncutralifes,  and  then  renders  them  acid, 
ivhhout  the  Icall  tendency  to  fermentation,  unlets  an 
ae:d  be  added.  Then  indeed  a  great  effervefcence  will 
enfue;  but  this,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  not  a  true 
fermentation.  On  calcareous  earths  its  effedt  is  fome- 
what  fingular  :  for  thefe  earths,  when  pure,  are  foluhle 
in  water;  when  joined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fixed 
air,  they  become  infoluble;  and  with  an  over-proportion 
they  become  foluble  again  j  but  none  of  them  ihow  any 
difpofitlon  to  itrnientatlon,  though  kept  ever  fo  long 
in  either  Hate.  As  water  theietore  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  latent  heat  wfiich  it  readily  parts  with,  the 
piobability  Hill  is,  that  a  difpofition  to  unite  with  the 
folid  part  of  fixed  air  exilts  in  that  element,  rattier  thaa 
to  remain  combined  witli  the  water.  It  is  likewife 
well  known  that  all  fermentable  fubftances,  fuch  as  the 
juices  of  ripe  fruits,  fugar,  &.c.  contain  much  fixed  air, 
and  therefore  fall  fpontaneoully  into  fermentation  when 
kept  in  a  gentle  warmth.  This  lall  circumllance  fup- 
plies  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat,  or  elementary  fire  ac- 
ting in  iis  expanfive  form,  which  the  water  more  readi- 
ly parts  with  tliau  that  which  afts  upon  its  own  par- 
ticles in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  them  eafily  moveable 
upon  one  another,  and  thus  occafiou  its  fluidity.  Other 
lubflances  contain  lefs  fixed  air,  as  infufion  of  malt,  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  &c.  whence  it  is  iiecefFary  to  add  an 
extraordinary  quantity  to  them,  cither  inveloped  in  mu- 
cilaginous matter  which  is  analogous  to  yeaft,  or  pure 
as  was  done  by  Mr  Henry. 

Tfius  we  may  fuppofe  fermentation  to  confilt  in  the 
adion  of  elementary  fire  expanding  the  fixed  air  natu- 
rally contained  in   the  fluid,  or  artificially  introduced 
into  it;   in  confequence  of  which  certain  changes  are 
produced  in  the  nature  of  the  fluid  itfelf ;  and  it  be- 
comes a  vinous,  acetous,  or  putrid  liquor,  according  to 
the  degree  of  adtion  which  takes  place.     This  feems  to  Dr  Per 
coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Dr  Penlngton  of  Philadtl-  ton's  o 
phia,  who,  in  his  inaugural  dlffertation  on  this  fubjeft,"'""- 
makes  a  change  of  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fub- 
ftance  the  only  criterion   of  fermentation.     Hence  he 
denies  that  any  true  fermentation  exifls  in  the  raifing 
of  bread,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;   and  indeed  his  ar-         y 
guments  on  this   fub|ett  feem  decifive.      To  afcertain  His  ei| 
this,   he  put  into  a  retort  fome  dough  which  had  been""'"'™'' 
raifed  in   thiee  quarters  of  an  hour  ;   and,  on  applying  .^.j^^jj , 
a  gentle  heat,  fome  aqueous  liquid  came  over,  which  didijread. 
not  fhow  the  leaft  vellige   of  vinous  fpirit,   though  the 
remainder  of  the  fame  dough  afforded  a  good  and  well 
fermented  bread.   On  adding  a  little  water  to  the  dough 
which  remained  In  the  retoit,  and  letting  the  mixture 
itand  in  a  gentle  warmth  for  nine  hours,  no  fign  offer- 
mentation  appealed  ;  but  in  16  hours  the  procefs  feem- 
ed to  have  been  going  on  for  fome  time  ;  and  on  dillil- 
lation  yielded  a  fmall  quantity  of  vinous  fpirit.    Hence 
it  appears  that  flour  requires  more  than  nine  hours  be- 
fore it  ferments  ;  but  as  bread  frequently   rifes   in  one 
hour,  the  proccfies  mull  fome  how  or  other  be  eflen- 
tially  different.    "  From  a  variety  of  fadts  (fays  ourau- 
2  thur),. 
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rToT'  ')'ll'    ^  '"'  ;"<j"«d  to  give  the  followirtg  explanation 
•   ^  of  the  procefs  (making  of  bread).     Yeaft  i,  a  fluid 
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g         containing  a  large  quantity  of  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  ; 
[i.  erpli-   ^"^  •"«  ptoportion  is  greater  as  the  fluid  is  colder    As 
ation  of    foon  as  the  yeaft  is  miiied  with  the  dough,  heat  is  ap- 
lieprocc.>.pl,ed  ;  this  extricates  the  air  in  an  elaftic  (late  ■   and  as 
It  IS  now  d.fFufed  through  every  particle  of  dou<rh,  ewrv 
particle  rauft  be  raifed  ;   the  vifcidity  of  the  mafs  re- 
tains  It :   it  is  now  baked,  and  a  ftill  greater  quantity 
ofairu  extricated  by  the  inceafed  heat  ;  and  as  the 
crult   forms,   the  air  is  prevented  from  efcapine  :  the 
water  .9  d.ffipated  :   the  loaf  is  rendered  fomewhat  dry 
and  fohd  ;  and  between  every  particle  of  bread  we  find 
a   particle  of  air,  as  appears  from  the  fpongy  appear- 
ance of  the  bread,  owing   to  the  apparent  vacancies 
which  the  air  had  made  by  infinuating  itfelf  into  it  " 
i  his  explanation  he  finds  alfo  confirmed  by  what   is 
caUcd  the/a/%  of  bread  after  it  has  once  been  raifed- 
and  which  takes  place  fo  rapidly,  that  we  cannot  fup-' 
pofe  the  procefs  of  fermentation  to  have  been  finilhed 
in  the  time  :   nay,  bread  will  faU  before  we   are    war- 
ranted from  his  experiment  to  fay  that  the  fermentation 
IS  well  begun  ;  for  this,  as  we  have  feen,  required  be- 
tween 9  and  1 6  hours. 

That  bread  is  raifed,  not  by  a  proper  fermentation, 
but  by  a  mere  effervefcence  or  efcape  of  fixed  air,  is 
hkewile  evident  from  fcveral  facts  mentioned  by  Dr  Pe- 
Bington.     In  Philadelphia,  the  bakers  find  fome  difii- 
culty  in  getting  good  ycaft   in   the  fummer-tiine,  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  which  very  foon 
turns  It  four.     In  this  cafe,  they  diflblve  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  potafh   in  water,  and  mix  it  with  their  yeaft  • 
when  the  effervefcence  produced  between  the  acid  and 
alkali  produces  fuch  a  difcharijc  of  fi-ed  air,  as  ra'fes 
the  bread  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes.     He  informs  us  al- 
io, on  the  authority  of  Dr  Rufti  late  profcffor  in  the 
college  of  Philadelpliia,   that  '«  near  Saratoga  there 
are  two  mineral  fprings,  the  waters  of  which  have  all 
the  properties  of   the  famous  Pvrmcnt   water,  being 
highly  impregnated  with  fixed  air.     When  this  water 
IS  mixed  With  flour  into  dough,   it  is  fufficient,   with- 
out yeaft,  to  make  a  very   light  and  palatable  bread." 
A  third  fad  IS  ftill  mere  decifive.    "  I  procured  (fays 
the  Doaor)  fome   nice  ciyftals  of  the  fait  formed  by 
the  foffile  alkali  and  fixed  air,   and  diffolved  them  in 
water  fuiEcier.t    to  m:die  a  fmall  loaf  of  bread.      To 
this  I  added  a  little  of   the  marine  acid,  commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fea-falt ;  fixed  air  was  generated,  but 
wasabforbed  by  the  cold-water;  it  was  then  m.xed 
v.'ith  flour,  ftt  in  a  warm  place  to  rife,  and  ftioitly  af- 
ter baked  ;  and  I  had  the  exquifite  plcafure  to  obtain 
a  tolerably  light  loaf  of  bread,  fuch  as  any  one  would 
have   fuppoftd  to   have   been   fermented,   which   was 
fiafoiicd   by  the  fea-falt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
foflSle   alkali  and   fpirit  of  fea-falt  ;  whilft  the  fixed 
air  of  the   foffile  alkah  was  difecgaged,   in   order  to 
raife  it." 

To  th.efe  inftances  m.entioned  by  our  author  we  ftiall 
>fir-     add  two  olher.s  which  ftiow  iJiat  fixed  air  is  not  even 
ion  "'■'-''■'^"y  '"  '^"^  "'"'''^S  "f  bread  ;  and  of  confequence 
■we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fermentation,  which  produces 
a  great  quantity  of  it,  is  the  foundation  of  the  procefs. 
One  13,  lluteggf,  when  beaten  into  a  froth,  are  fome- 
limes  made  ufe  of  f>,r  raifing  bread  ;  but  more  efpc- 
ciaKy   for  puddings,  &c.   In  uhich  they  perform  an 
Vol.  VII.  Pan  I. 
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the  Jrtl-J        P-  "  '^""'■'  ^y  '*"=  rarefaction  of       'i"" 

ie  efof  ti  '":y'^  "^""S  the  glutinous  par-  ^ V— ' 

porou.  and  fpongy  nature,  containing  aVreat  qiiantitv 

thine  "'I  W  r°"^-"  ?  P"'--'"^'^'  do  .'  fam^ 
n  f;  .1.  ■'  '^^  P^^^'coiar  was  lately  publiflied  bv 
Vr  Rotheram  of  Newcaftle  i-"uiuiita  oy 

they'^ftLTSr  °P ''  °'^'- -?"'-"t,  of  Mr  Henrv,  Hi,  'obfer- 
tney  leem  to  Di  Rnington  not  to  b.-  altogether  con   ""»">  on 
c  ufive       He  doubts  the  juftice  of  Mr  He-nry's  ide"    ^.'  Hen- 
that   "o/ffr/  cannot  be  brought  into  the  vinous  f'^"""''" 
menta.ion  without  .he  addition  of  a  ferment."    When  ™"" 
we  conhder  the  analogy  betwixt  the  infufion  of  malt 
and   other  fermentable   liquids,   the   Doctor  fupp^ 

\nro7T:  %7"  ^'  '''.^y'  "''?'•'  fpontaneoufl^^al 
into  a  ftate  of  fermentation.  He  fays  indeed,  that  he 
has  not  aB  ya  been  able  to  difprove  the  idea  by  expe! 
nment:  but  Captain  Cook  has  already  made  Ihc  ex. 
pcriment,  and  the  event  has  decided  the  matter  in  the 
Dodor's  favour*       We  are  told  by  that  celebra  ed  •  Se.  th. 

?"rfd'tr       ''  V'  '"'^i"'''"'  -rt'would   havetn   arfrje'^L. 
fwercd  the  purpofe  excellently,  provided  it  could  have '°'- '•  P- 
Been  kept  from  fermentation   in  its  infpiffated  ftate  ^J^- "'•  »• 
But   this   was   found    impoffible :  of  confequencc  „^ 
m   ft  conclude,  that  wort,  as  well  as  other  liq,;ors,  will 
fall  into  a  ftate  of  fermentation  fpontaneoufly,  thouirh 
perhaps  not  fo  readily,  or  with  fuch  a  fmall  degree  of 
heat,  as  other  fermentable  liquors.     Hence  we  are  not 
altogether  certain,  as  Dr  P.nington  hints,  whether  the 
fermentation    in  Mr  Henry's  experiments   might    not 
have  taken  place  without  it.     "  In  the  memtir  (Mr 
Henry  s)  above   mentioned,   fays  the  Doftor,   the  au 
thor  feemsto  thmk,  that /v.,/ <;,V  is  the  true  caufe  of 
fermentation  in  vinous  liquors ;  and  he  tells  us  of  the 
excellent   tafte    afforded   to   punch   by  being  impre^! 
na  ed  with  it.      Fixed  air,  it  is  weft  k'nowi.^-mpi^ovfs 
the  /q^?e  of  liquors  ;  but  we  cannot  fufped  that  it  made 
the  punch  femient  in  his  experiment;  but  he  teUs  us 
that  he  made  an  artificial  yeaft  ;  that  with   this  yeaft 
he   made  beer  (perhaps  he  might   have  made  it  with- 
out  It;  and  vinegar;  and  that  lie  fermented  bread  with 
It.     As  for   Its  fermenting    bread,   we  might  readily 
a  low   that  It  would   raife  bread,  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down  :  and  when   he   tells  us  how  quick 
the  fermentation   takes  place  in  his  liquors  when  ex- 
poftd  to  a-gcntlc  heat,  may  we  not  juftly  fuppofe,  that 
the  warmth   extricated   the    fixed    air  that  he  had  ar- 
tihcially  combined  with  it,  and  that  from  this  pheno- 
menon alone  he  had  fuppofed  fermentation  to  be  Roine 
on  in  them  .'    Fixed  air  is  the  caufe  of  the  brifknefs 


pungent  taile.  and  fparkling  appearance,  of  vinous  li- 
quors ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  equal  circum- 
Itances,  the  colder  they  are,  the  more  air  they  con- 
tain. It  is  alfo  a  curious  (zA,  that  the  fixed  air  in 
hquors  muft  be  in  a  peculiar  ftate,  othtrwife  they  do 
not  poffcfs  that  briiknefs  or  pungency  we  (poke  of  • 
in  fact,  it  muft  be  on  the  point  of  affuming  its  elaftic 
form:  hence  liquors  are  not  fo  briik  in  cold  as  in  warm 
weather;  and  a  connoiffeur  in  porter,  for  inftance, 
will  tell  you,  that  a  bottle  (hall  open  vcrj-  brifldy  in  a 
warm  day  ;  and  upon  the  coming  on  of  cold  weather, 
all  the  reft  fliall  be  flat  and  dead  ;  but  let  them  be 
corked  up  and  kept  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  days, 
they  will  all  recover  their  former  briiknefs;  nay,  I 
E  c  have 
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Fermenta-  ha\t  fcen  a  bottle  opened  in  a  cold  day,  that  has  been         Tlie  bufinefs  of  f.;rmentation  is  one  of  ll\e  great  pre- .  F 

'''■";      quite  vapid,  which  was  mide  briik  and  lively  by  coik-     paiations  to   the  dillillcry.      What  we  ufually  call  vl- 
.        •  ing  it  up  tight  again,  a!id  fettinj  it  for  ten  or  tu'elve     nous  fermentation  in  particular,   is  tiie  kind   in  wliich 

minutes  in  a  bafon  of  water  a  little   more   than   milk     it  is  principally  concerned.      By  this  we  ufually  under- 
warm."  Hand  that  phyfical  adtion,  or  intelline  commotion  of 
MiMl.eory       Our  author's  theory  of  fermentation  is  to  the  fol-     the  parts  of  a  vegetable  juice,  tinfture,   or  folution, 
offennen-  lowing  purpofe.      1.   The  heat  occurring  in  the  mix-     which  render  llicm  fit  to  yield  an  inflammable  fpirit  oa 
t:ition.         t^^fQ,   he   explains  on    Dr  Black's   principle  of  latent     diilillation. 

heat.     2.  In  the  fermenting  procefs,  he  fappofes  the  This  fermentation  in  the  hands  of  the  diftiller  differs 

inflammable  part  of  the  mixture  to  have  a  tendency  to  from  the  common  one  that  is  ufed  in  the  making  of 
combine  with  pure  air,  and  thus  to  form  what  is  call-  potable  vinous  liquors,  as  being  much  more  violent, 
edji.\e:/ air.  3.  The  pure  air  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  tumultuary,  aflive,  and  combinatory  than  that.  A 
from  the  atmofphere,  while  inflammable  air  is  furniflied  large  quantity  of  yealf,  or  other  ferment,  is  ad  ied  to 
by  the  fermentiTig  liquor.  4.  The  fixed  air  found  in  the  diltlllcr's  fermentation  ;  the  free  air  is  admitted, 
fuch  plenty  above  the  liquid  while  in  a  Hate  of  fermen-  and  every  thing  is  contrived  to  quicken  the  operation, 
tation,  dots  not  exiil.  in  it  originally,  but  is  formed  by  fo  that  it  is  fomctinies  finilhed  in  two  or  three  days, 
a  combination  of  the  two  ingredients  jufl  mentioned.  Thi?  great  dlfpatch,  however  neccflary  to  the  large 
1;.  On  thefe  piiiiciples  the  heat  which  takes  place  in  dealer,  has  its  inconveniences  attending  it;  for  the 
the  mixture  may  be  particularly  explained  in  the  fol-  fpirit  is  by  this  means  always  fouler,  more  grofs,  and 
lowing  manner.  "  Suppofe  that  the  quantity  of  heat  really  terreilrial,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  liquor 
in  the  two  airs  before  combination  was  in  each  as  /en;  had  undergone  a  proper  fermentation  in  a  flow-er  man- 
or, in  other  words,  that  they  were  capable  of  contain-  ntr.  It  alio  fufi^ers  a  diminution  in  its  quantity,  from 
ing  that  quantity  in  a  latent  ftate  efTential  to  their  ex-  the  violent  and  tumultuary  admifTion,  coniliiS,  and  agi- 
iftcnce  as  matter  in  that  form  ;  when  they  unite,  they  tation  ot  the  free  air,  both  in  the  body  and  upon  the 
form  a  very  dlfFetert  kind  of  air,  which  is  not  capable  furface  of  the  liquor,  efpecially  if  the  liquor  be  net 
of  combining  with  fo  much  heat,  and  perhaps  q\ilte  immediately  committed  to  the  ilill  as  foon  as  ti\e  fcr- 
foreipn  to  its  exiilence  as  that  kind  of  matter:  we  mentation  is  fairly  flacked  or  fully  ended.  It  is  a  very 
will  fuppcfe  then,  that  it  can  combine  with  but  a  diflicult  talk  to  render  the  bufinefs  of  fermentation  at 
quantity  of  that  heat  as  five  ;  the  coniequence  mud  once  perfect  and  advantageous.  To  ferment,  in  per- 
then  be,  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  redundant  heat,  as  feCtlon,  necefiarily  requires  length  of  time  and  care- 
fifteen  ;  and  there  being  no  bodies  at  hand  undergoing  ful  attendance,  and  clofe  viftels,  bcfide  fevcral  other 
any  changes  in  their  properties,  by  which  their  capa-  articles  of  nice  maniigeiTient,  which  cannot  be  expecl- 
clties  to  unite  with  heat  as  a  principle  are  incrcafed,  it  ed  to  be  received  and  praftifed  in  the  large  way,  on 
becomes  mei:hantcaliy  ^i/ftifed among  thofe  bodies  which  account  of  the  trouble  and  expence,  unlcfs  it  could  be 
are  nearetl  to  it  ;  it  gives  the  redundant  heat  to  the  proved  to  the  diftillers,  as  polfibly  it  fometime  may, 
hand,"  S<c.  that  the  quantity  of  fpirit  would  be  fo  much  gre?tcr 

General  re-      We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  one  obvious  re-     from  the   fame  quantity   of  materials  managed   thus, 
mark.  mark,  viz.  that  the   difpute   concerning  Mr  Henry's      than  by  the  common  way,  that  it  will  more  than  pay 

method  of  inducing  fermentation,  may  be  eafily  de-  its  owm  expence  :  to  which  may  be  added,  the"  very 
cided  by  a  comparative  trial.  Let,  for  inftance,  two  well  known  advantage  of  the  fpirit  thus  procured  by 
gallons  of  wort,  the  quantity  he  ufed  in  his  cxperi-  pcrfeft  fermentation,  being  much  fintr  than  tliat  ob- 
ment,  be  put  into  a  certain  vcfTtl  without  addition,  talued  in  the  common  way.  Till  this  fli.ill  be  made  out, 
and  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  for  a  certain  time  ;  take  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  try  how  much  of  the  more  pcr- 
othcr  two  gallons,  and  impregnate  the  whole  or  any  feCl  ait  of  vinous  fermentation  is  profitably  prafticable 
part  of  it  with  fixed  air,  according  to  Mr  Henry's  me-  by  the  dlilillcr  In  the  prefent  circumflances  of  things, 
thod  :  put  the  whole  then  Into  a  veiTcl  fimilar  to  the  The  Improvements  to  be  made  in  this  affair  will  prin- 
other,  and  fet  it  in  the  fame  place  ;  and  if  the  fermen-  clpally  regard,  I.  The  preparation  or  previous  dlfpo- 
tation  begins  in  the  one  impregnated  with  fixed  air  pofition  of  the  fermentable  liquor.  2.  The  additions 
fccner  than  the  other,  we  have  good  reafon  to  believe  tending  to  the  general  or  fome  partlctilar  end.  3.  Tlie 
that  the  fixed  air  was  the  caufe  of  its  doing  fo.  This  ad  minion  or  exelufioii  of  the  air.  4.  The  regulation 
experiment  is  eafily  made,  and  muft  be  of  confiderable  of  the  external  heat  or  cold  And,  5.  A  fuitablc  de- 
importance  to  the  public:  for,  as  Mr  Henry  judly  gree  of  reft  at  lafl.  When  proper  regard  is  had  to 
obferves,  his  experiments  "  may  be  of  extenfive  uti-  thefe  particulars,  the  liquor  will  have  its  due  couife  of 
llty,  and  contribute  to  the  accommodation,  the  plca- 
fure,  and  the  health,  of  men  In  various  fituations,  who 
have  hitherto  been  precluded  in  a  great  meafure  from 
the  ufe  of  fermented  liquors  ;  and  be  the  means  of 
furnifhing  important  articles  of  diet  and  of  medicine." 
Even  as  matters  ftand,   we  muit    confider  this  end  as 


rnrnt: 
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fermentation,  and  it  will  thence  become  fit  to  yield  a 
pure  and  copious  inflammable  fpirit  by  dlftlUatloti. 
The  tinftinc,  fohitit>n,  or  liquor,  intended  for  fermen- 
tatuju,  for  the  ilill,  fhoidd  be  confiderably  thin  and 
aqueous.  ThatTort  of  richncfs  there  is  in  the  twclve- 
fliilling  fmall  btcr,  is  the  utmoll  that  ought  to  be  al- 


accomplidied  ;  though,   if  the   mere   circtimllance   of  lowed  to  It.      This  property  not  only  fits  it  to  ferment 

heat,  without  fixed  air,  would  bring  on  fermentation,  readily,  but  alfo  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  in   propor- 

it  would  undoubtedly   rentier  the  procefs  confiderably  tion  of  a   pure   vinous  fpirit,   than  it  would  do   if  it 

tafier,  by  faving  the  trouble  of  impregnating  the  liquor  were   more   rich   or   clammy:   the  grofs,   foul,  vifcid, 

with   fixed  air.     With   regard  to  bread,  his  method  and  earthy  particles  of  fuch  glutinous  liquors,  being 

feems  to  be  tntiiely  decifivc,  after  fermentation  apt  to  rife  up  with  the  boiling  heat 

whiclx 
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rmer.u- wliich  maft  necenarily  be  employed  to  raife  the  fijliit; 

'><>"•      and  the  fpirit  thiu  of  courfe  comes  over  faul  aiiJ  fetid. 

"^  There  in  alfo  another  advantage  attending  the  thinnefs 

of  this  h'quor,  which  is,  that  it  will  foontr  become  tine 
by  (landing  before  fermentation  ;  whence"  it  may  be 
commodiondy  drawn  off  from  its  feces  or  bottom, 
which  mull  always,  in  cafe  of  corn,  malt,  or  any  other 
meally  fiibftance,  be  kept  o\it  wliere  the  puricy  of  the 
fpirit  is  confiilted.  A  certain  degree  of  warmth  fcems 
necelTary  In  all  the  northern  climates,  to  all  forts  of 
artilicial  liquors  intended  for  immediate  fermentation, 
cfpccially  in  winter  ;  but  the  nataral  juices  of  vege- 
tables, which  liave  never  been  infpKTated,  as  that  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits  when  fully  ripened,  will  ufu- 
ally  ferment,  as  foon  as  they  are  exprcffed,  without 
any  external  aflTillance  But  as  a  certain  degiee  of 
inlpifTation  prevents  all  tendency  to  fermentation  in  all 
vegetable  juices,  though  otherwife  llrongly  difpofcd  to 
ferment  ;  fo  a  long  continuance,  or  an  increafe  of  the 
iufpilTiting  heat,  cfpccially  if  it  aCls  immediately  thio' 
a  metalline  or  folld  body  upon  the  juice,  will  dellroy  Its 
fermenting  property  ;  and  it  will  do  this  the  more  eiftc- 
tual!y,a3theheat  employedapproachesto  thatof  fc.rch- 
ing,  or  the  degree  capable  of  giving  an  empyreuma. 
—After  the  fame  manner,  feveral  experiments  make  it 
appear  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  the  con- 
tinuance or  leatl  increafe  of  which  proves  detrimental 
or  deftruCtive  to  fermentation,  as  there  is  another  which 
in  a  wonderful  manner  encourages  and  promotes  it. 
Thefe  two  degrees  of  heat  ought  to  be  carefully  noted 
and  fettled  by  the  thermometer,  or  other  certain  me- 
thods, for  philulophical  and  chemical  ufcs ;  but  for 
common,  or  all  economical  occafions,  they  may  be  li- 
mited to  what  we  call  a  tepid  and  fervid  heat.  A  fer- 
vid heat  is  the  bane  of  all  vinous  fermentation  ;  as  a 
tepid  one,  or  rather  imperceptible  warmth,  is  the  great 
promoter  of  them.  In  this  neutral  Hate,  therefore, 
with  proper  contrivances  to  prefcrve  and  continue  it, 
the  liquor  is  to  be  put  into  a  (uitable  vefPcl  for  fcrmen- 
ta'ion  ;  at  which  time,  if  it  works  not  of  itfelf,  it  muft 
be  qi.ickeiied  by  addtloni  ;  and,  in  general,  by  fuch 
things  as  are  commonly  called  f.rt,ients. 

The  juices  of  plains  are  Ihangely  altered  by  fermen- 
tation ;  and  are  fiiftcptible  of  many,  and  thofe  very  va- 
rious, changes  from  it.  And  it  is  not  only  the  juices 
of  fruits  that  are  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  as  thofe  of 
apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  the  like,  in  the  common 
way ;  but  there  is  an  artificial  change  to  be  made  in  the 
feeds  of  plants  by  what  is  called  imilt'mg.  And  it  is  not 
grain  alone  that  is  thus  to  be  wrought  upon,  but  any 
other  feed  whatever  may  be  made  to  yield  its  juices  and 
virtues  freely  to  water  by  this  procvfs.  The  juices  of 
roots  alfo,  for  inllance  ihat  of  liquori.e,  will  be  wrought 
upon  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  the  juices  of  the  bodies 
of  treis,  as  of  the  birch,  and  the  like.  If  in  the  month 
of  March  a  hole  be  bored  into  the  body  of  a  birch- tree, 
and  this  hole  be  flopped  with  a  cork,  through  the 
middle  of  which  there  is  thruft  a  quill  open  at  both  ends, 
the  juices  of  the  tree  will  drop  out  at  the  quill  at  the 
rate  of  a  large  drop  every  fecond  of  a  minute,  and  a 
great  quantity  will  in  time  be  obtained  in  this  manner, 
'i'his  liquor  is  not  unpleafant  to  the  tafle,  and  looks 
tolerably  clear,  refembling  water  into  which  a  little 
milk  had  been  fpilt.  There  arc  many  ways  of  ferment- 
ing this  juice,  by  all  of  which  it  is  converted  into  a  fort 
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of  wine.  Thefe  are  well  known.  But  lliere  is  another 
remarkable  property  in  our  maples,  both  the  common 
fmall  kind  and  the  great  one,  which  we  call  the  fyca- 
more :  thefe  being  tapped  in  the  fame  manner,  will 
bleed  freely  in  winter  ;  and  their  juices,  after  a  hard 
froft  breaks,  will  flow  out  in  fo  copious  a  minner  as  ij 
fcarce  to  be  conceived.  The  willow,  the  poplar,  and 
the  walnut-tree,  will  all  bleed  alfo  ;  and  fermentatioD, 
of  which  their  feveral  juices  are  eafily  fufceptible,  will 
turn  them  all  into  palatable  and  ftrong  wines. 

FERN,  FiMx,  in  botany.     See  Filices. 

Fern  is  very  common  in  dry  and  barren  places.  It 
is  one  of  the  word  weeds  for  lands,  and  very  hard  to 
deflroy  where  it  has  any  thing  of  a  deep  foil  to  root  in. 
In  fome  grounds,  the  roots  of  it  are  found  to  the  depth 
of  tight  feet.  One  of  the  moll  effedlual  ways  to  de- 
llroy it  is  often  mowing  the  grafs  ;  and,  if  the  field  is 
ploughed  up,  plentiful  dunging  thereof  is  very  good  ; 
but  the  moll  certain  remedy  for  it  is  urine.  However, 
fern,  cut  while  the  fap  is  in  it,  and  left  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  is  a  very  great  improver  of  land. 

In  fome  places  of  the  north,  the  inhabitants  mow  it 
green  ;  and,  burning  it  to  allies,  make  thofe  alhes  up 
into  balls  with  a  little  water.  They  then  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  and  make  ufe  of  them  to  clean  their  linen 
with  ;  looking  upon  it  to  be  near  as  good  as  fcap  for 
that  purpofe. 

Male  Ffun.      See  Polvpodil'M. 

Female  Ft.RK.     SeePrERis. 

FERNANDO,  or  Fernandes,  an  ifland  in  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.      See  jfi.'-i>'  Fernandes. 

FERNELIUS  (John),  phyfician  to  Henry  II. 
king  of  France,  was  born  in  Picardy,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  1  rtth  century. 
Being  fent  to  Paris  to  lludy  rhetoric  and  philofophv, 
he  applied  himfelf  in  a  moll  intenfe  manner.  i\ll 
other  pleafure  was  infipid  to  him.  He  cared  neither 
for  play  nor  for  walking,  nor  for  entertainments,  nor 
even  for  converfation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and 
Aiillotle.  The  reading  of  Cicero  procured  him  this 
advantage,  that  the  Icclures  he  read  on  philofophical 
fubjcCls  were  as  eloquent  as  thofe  of  the  other  mailers 
were  barbarous  at  that  time.  He  alfo  applied  liimfclf 
very  earneflly  to  the  mathematics.  This  continual 
fludy  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  obli- 
ged him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery,  ht  returned 
thither  with  a  defign  to  lludy  phyfic  ;  but  b..fore  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  phdofophy  in 
the  college  of  St  Barbara.  After  this  he  f[>£nt  four 
years  in  the  lludy  of  phyfic  ;  and  taking  a  do.'tor's  de- 
gree, confined  liimfclf  to  his  clolet,  in  order  to  read 
the  bell  authors,  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  mathe- 
matics ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  bulinefs  of  his  profeflion 
would  fuiTei  him.  Never  was  a  man  more  diligent  than 
Fernel.  He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  lludicd  till  it  was  tiine  either  to  read  ItCiurcs 
or  to  vifit  patients.  He  then  examined  the  urine  that 
was  brought  him  ;  for  this  was  the  method  of  thofe 
times,  with  regard  to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend 
for  the  phyfician.  Coming  home  (o  dine,  he  fliut  him- 
felf up  among  his  books  till  they  called  him  down  tr> 
table.  Rifing  from  table,  he  returned  to  his  ftudy, 
which  he  did  not  leave  without  necefljry  occafii-'ns. 
Coming  home  at  night,  he  did  jull  as  at  noon:  he  llaid 
among  his  books  till  they  called  him  to  flipper ;  rc- 
j£  e  J  turned 
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Femtlius  tUrticd  to  ihcm  the  moment  he  haJ  flipped  ;  and  did 
not  leave  them  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  went  to  bed. 
In  the  courfc  of  thtfe  ftudies,  he  contrived  mathema- 
tical inlliumcnts,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making 
them.  But  his  wife  murmuring  at  the  expence,  he 
difmilTed  his  inilriiment-makers,  and  applied  lilmfelf  in 
good  eariicft  to  praftlfe  phyfic.  But  as  vHiting  pa- 
tients did  not  employ  his  wliide  time,  he  lead  public 
lefturcs  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This  foon  gain- 
ed him  a  great  reputation  through  France  and  in  fo- 
reign countries.  His  bufinefs  increafmg,  he  left  off 
reading  ledlures  ;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe 
to  lludy  in  private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could 
fpare  in  compofing  a  work  of  phyfic,  intitled  Phyfto- 
log'ia,  which  was  foon  after  publifhed.  He  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  read  leflures  upon  this  new  work,  which 
he  did  for  three  years  :  and  undertaking  another 
work,  which  he  piibliilied,  Devai/s  feSione,  he  laid  him- 
felf  under  a  neceffity  of  reading  leftures  fome  years 
longer,  in  order  to  explain  this  new  book  to  the  youth. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fcnt  for  to  court, 
in  order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofe 
recovery  was  defpaircd  of.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure 
her ;  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  that  elteem  which 
Henty  \\.  who  was  then  but  dauphin,  and  was  in  love 
with  that  lady,  conceived  for  him.  This  prince  offered 
him,  even  then,  the  place  of  firll  phyfician  to  him  ;  but 
Fernel,  who  infinitely  preferred  his  Ihidies  to  the  hurry 
of  a  court,  woidd  not  accept  the  employment.  When 
Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  intreaties  : 
but  Fetnel  reprefentcd,  that  the  honour  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  was  due,  forfeveral  reafons,  and  as  an  here- 
ditary right,  to  the  late  king's  phyfician;  and  tliat,  as 
for  himfelf,  he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experiments 
concerning  feveral  difcoveries  he  had  made  relating  to 
phyfic.  The  king  admitted  this  :  but  as  foon  as  Fran- 
cis I.'s  phyfician  died,  Fernel  was  obliged  to  go  and 
fill  his  place  at  Henry  II. 's  court.  And  here  juft  the 
contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came  to  pafs  ;  for  he  en- 
joyed more  reft  and  more  leifui-e  at  court  than  he  had 
done  at  Paris  ;  and  he  might  have  confidered  the  court 
as  an  agreeable  retirement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jour- 
neys which  the  new  civil  war  obliged  the  king  to  take. 
He  died  in  1558,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  many 
works,  befidcs  what  have  been  mentioned  ;  as,  De  ab- 
iltiis  rerum  caujis,  feven  books  of  Pathology,  a  book  on 
Remedies,  ts'f.  They  have  been  printed  feveral  times; 
with  his  life  prefixed,  written  by  William  Plantius  his 
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FERONIA,  the  pagan  goddefs  of  woods  and  orch- 
ards. This  deity  took  her  name  from  the  town  Fero- 
nla,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sorafte  in  Italy, 
where  was  a  wood  and  temple  confecrated  to  her. 
That  town  and  wood  are  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Tuinus's  forces.  Strabo  relates,  that 
thofe  who  facrificcd  to  this  goddefs,  walked  barefoot 
upon  burning  coals,  without  being  hurt.  She  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  freed-men,  who  received  their  cap 
of  liberty  in  her  temple. 

FERRARA,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
pope,  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feat- 
ed  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain ;  watered  by  the  ri- 
ver Po,  which  is  a  defence  on  one  fide;  and  on  the  other 
is  encompafled  by  a  ftrong  wall  and  deep  broad  ditches 
full  of  water,  as  well  as  by  a  good  citadel,  finifhed  by 
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pope  Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a  magnificent 
callle,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  dukes,  and 
is  not  now  the  leall  ornament  of  Fcrrara.  It  is  quite 
furrounded  with  water  ;  and  the  arfenal,  which  is  near 
it,  drferves  the  obfcrvation  of  travellers.  Over-agaiiill 
the  palace  is  the  duke's  garden  ;  with  a  park,  called 
Behnckre  on  account  of  its  btauty.  Behind  tiie  gar- 
den there  is  a  palace,  built  with  white  marble,  called 
the  palace  of  diamonds,  bccaufe  all  the  ftoues  are  cut 
diamond  fafliion. 

Ftirara  had  formeily  a  confiderable  trade  ;  but  it  is 
now  almoft  defcrted,  being  very  poor,  infomuch  that 
there  is  hardly  a  perfon  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets. 
This  is  owing  to  the  cxaftlons  of  the  popes.  The  for- 
tifications are  now  neglefted,  and  the  ancient  univerfi- 
ty  is  dwindled  Into  a  wretched  college  of  the  Jefiilts. 
However,  in  1735,  it  was  advanced  to  an  arehblfliop- 
rlc  by  pope  Clement  XII.  The  country  about  it  Is 
fo  marfhy,  that  a  fliower  or  two  of  rain  renders  the 
roads  almoll  impafiable.  It  is  24  miles  north-call  of 
Bologna,  38  north-weft  of  Ravenna,  70  north  by-weft 
of  Florence,  and  190  north  of  Rome.  E.  Long.  12. 
14.  N.  Lat.  44.  36. 

Ferrara,  the  duchy  of;  a  province  in  the  pope's 
territory,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ftate  of  Venice, 
on  the  weft  by  the  duchies  of  Mantua  and  Mirnndola, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Boulognefe  and  by  Romania,  of 
which  it  was  formeily  a  part,  and  on  the  call  by  the 
Gulph  of  Venice.  It  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  43  in 
breadth  along  the  coaft  ;  but  grows  narrower  and  nar- 
rower towards  the  Mantuan.  This  country  is  almofl 
furrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  Po,  which  often  over- 
flow the  country,  and  form  the  great  mofafs  of  Coma- 
chio,  which  has  a  bad  cfftft  on  the  air.  It  is  thin  of 
people,  and  indifferently  cultivated,  though  fit  for  corn, 
pulfe,  and  hemp.  The  Po  and  the  lake  of  Comackio 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  fi(h.  Ferrara  is  the  capital 
town  ;  befides  which  there  are  Arano,  Comachio, 
Magnavacca,  Belrlguardo,  Cento,  Buendeno,  and  Fi- 
cherola.  This  duchy  was  formerly  polfcfTed  by  the 
houfe  of  Efte.  But  the  pope  took  pofTeflion  of  it  in 
1598,  after  the  death  of  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Fer- 
rara, it  being  a  fief  of  the  church. 

FERRARIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tr!:n- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fixth  or- 
der, Enfatic.  The  fpathce  are  unlflorous  ;  the  petals 
fix  in  number,  and  wavingly  curled  ;  the  ftigmata 
cucuUated  or  cowled;  the  capfule  is  trilocular,  infirior. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  There  is  a  great  fingularity  in  the  root  of 
one  of  thefe  fpecies,  that  It  vegetates  only  every  other 
year,  and  fometlmes  every  third  year  j  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  it  remains  inaftive,  though  very  found 
and  good. 

FERRARS  (George),  a  lawyer,  poet,  hlftorian, 
and  accomplllhed  gentleman,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  born  about  the 
year  Ijio,  in  a  village  near  St  Alban's.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn; 
v/here  applying  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  he  was  foon  diftinguiftied  for  his  elocution 
at  the  bar.  Cromwell  earl  of  Effex,  the  great  minlfter 
of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  his  menial  fervant,  and,  in  1535,  gave 
4  hina 
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him  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Flamdtad  in  his  native  FLRRI  (Ciro),  a  fkilful  painter,  born  of  i  pood 
county.  This  is  fuppofed  to  liave  been  a  profitable  fjmily  at  Rome,  in  1634.  He  was  bred  under  Peter 
cftate  ;  neverthtkfs,  Mr  Ferrars  being  a  gay  courtier,  Corloiia  ;  and  the  works  of  the  fchobr  are  often  mifta- 
and  probably  an  expenfive  man,  about  fcven  years  af- 
ter was  taken  to  execution  by  a  (herift's  ofncir  for  a 
debt  of  2CO  merk5,  and  lodged  in  the  compter.  Be- 
ing at  this  time  member  for  Plymouth,  the  houfe  of 
commons  immediately  interfered,  and  he  foon  obtained 
his  liberty.  He  continued  in  favour  witii  the  king  to 
the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Edward  Vl.  he 

attended  tlie  lord  protcdlor  Somerfct  as  a  commiilion-  but  now,  the  geographers  of  almoll  every  kingdom  make 
er  of  the  army  in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  l  548.  tlieir  rcfpective  capitals  the  firll  meridian,  as  we  do  Lon- 
In  the  fame  reign,  the  young  king  being  then  at  don.  It  is  a  dry  and  barren  fpot,  affording  no  water 
Greenwich,  Mr  Ferrars  was  proclaimed  lord  of  nifrule,  except  what  is  fupplied  in  a  very  furpnling  manner  by 
that  is,  prince  of  (ports  and  paltimes  ;   which  office  he     a  tree  which  glows  in  thefe  iflands.      See  Fountain- 


ken  for  thofe  of  the  mafler.  The  grckt  duke  of  Tuf 
cany  nominated  him  eiiief  of  the  Florentine  fehool  ; 
and  he  was  ai  good  an  archited  as  a  painter.  He  died 
in   1689. 

FiCRRO,  (W.  Long.  19.  N.  Lat.  28),  the  mod 
welUrly  of  the  Canary  iHands,  near  the  African  coaft, 
where  the  firll  meridian  was  lately  fixed  in  moll  maps; 


Ferro,  Faro,  or  Feroe  IJlands  ;  a  duller  of  little 
iflands  lying  in  the  Noithern  ocean,  between  610  and 
6V"  N.  Lat.  and  between  5°  and  8'  W.  Long.  They 
belong  to  Denmark.  There  are  1 7  which  are  habita- 
table  ;  each  of  which  is  a  lofty  mountain  arifing  out 


s,  prince 
difcharged  during  1  2  days,  in  Chrillmas  holidays, to  the 
entire  fatisfaftion  of  the  court.      This  is  all  we  know 
of  Mr  Ferrars  ;  except  that  he  died  in  1 579,  at  Flam- 
fter.d  in  Hertf  rdlhire,  and  was  buried  in  the  parifh- 
church.      He  is  nr.t  kfs  celebrated  for  his  valour  in  the 
fitld,   than  for  his  other  accomplifhments  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  fcholar.     He  wrote,  i .  Hillory  of  the  Reign  of  the  waves,  divided  from  the  others  by  deep  and  rapid 
of  Q^een  Maty  ;    publilhed    in   Grafton's  chronicle,  currents.      Some  of  them  are  deeply  indented  with  fe- 
1569,  fol.     2.  Six  tragedies,  or  dramatic  poemg  ;  pub-  cure  harbours;  Providence  fceming  to  have  favoured 
lifhed  in  a  book  called  the  Mirror  for  Mog'tjlrales,  firfl  mankind  with  the  fafcll  retreats  in  the  moll  boillerous 
printed  in   1559,   afterwards  in   1387,  and  agdin  in  feas.     All  are  very  lleep,  and  moll  of  them  faced  with 
1610.  moll  tremendous  precipices.   The  furface  of  the  moun- 
Ferrars  (Henry),  a  Warwickfliire  gentleman  of  a  tains  conlills  of  a  Ihallow  foil  of  remarkable  fertihty  ; 
gr.od  family,  was  eminent  in  antiquities,  genealogies,  for  bailey,  the  only  corn   fown  here,  yields  above  20 
and  heraldry.      Mr  Wood  fays,  that  out  of  the  collcc-  for  one  ;  and   the  grafs  affords  abundant  pallurafe  for 
tions  of  this  gentleman.  Sir  William  Diigdalc  laid  part  llieep.       The  exports  are,   faltcd  mutton  and   tallow, 
of  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  y^n//7«///W  6/"  ^rtr-  goofe-quills,   feathers,  and   eider-down;    and,  by   the 
•wuljh'ire.     Cambden   alfo  makes  honourable  mention  indullry   of  the   inhabitants,  knit  woollen  waillcoats, 
of  his  alTillance  in   relation  to  Coventry.      Some  feat-  caps,  and  {lockings.      No  trees  beyond  the  fize  of  ju- 
tered  poems  of  his  were  publilhed  among  others  in  the  nipcr  or  Hunted  willows  will  grow  here;   nor  are  any 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  died  in  1633.  *"'''  quadrupeds  to  be  met  with  except  rats  and  mice, 
FERRET,  in  zoology.      See  Mustela.  originally  efcaped  from  the  (hipping.     \'all  quantities 
Ferrets,  among  glafs-makcrs,  the  iron  with  which  of  fea-fowl  frequent  the  rocks;  and  the  taking  of  theni 
the  workmen  try  the  melted  metal,  to  fee  if  it  be  tit  to  fuinilhes  a  very  perilous  employment  to  the  natives,  as 
work. — It  is  alfo  ufed  for  thofe  irons  which  make  the  dcfcrlbed  under  the  article  BinD-Catching. 
rings  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottles.  The  fea  which  furrounds  thefe  iflands  is  extremely 
FERRETTO,  in  glafs  making,  a  fubdance  which  turbulent.      The  tides  vary  greatly  on  the  wellern  and 
ferves  to  colour  glafs.  eallern  fides.      On  the  firll,  whcie  is  received  the  un- 
This  is  made  by  a  fimple  calcination  of  copper,  but  interrupted  flood  of  the  ocean  from  the  remote  Green- 
it  ferves  for  fcveraJ  colours  :   there  are  two  wa)  s  of  ma-  land,  the  tide  rifes  feven  fathoms  ;  on  the  eallern  fide 
king  it.    The  firll  is  this.     Take  thin  plates  of  copper,  it   rifcs  only  three.     Dreadful  whirlwinds,  called   by 
and  lay  them  on  a  layer  of  powdered  brimllone,  in  the  tlie  Danes  o«,  agitate  the   fea   to   a   llrange  degree; 
bottom  of  a  crucible  ;   over  thefe  lay  more   brimllone,  catch  up  a  vail  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  to  have  a  great 
and  over  that  another  layer  of  the  plates,  and  fo  on  al-  temporary  chafm  in  the  fpot  on  which  it  fails,  and  car 


tcrnately  till  the  pot  is  full.  Cover  the  pot,  lute  it  well, 
place  it  in  a  wind  furnace,  and  make  a  (hong  fire  about 
it  for  two  hours.  When  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled,  the 
copper  will  be  found  fo  calcined,  that  it  may  be  crum- 
bled to  pieces  between  the  fingers  like  a  friable  earth. 
It  will  be  of  a  reddifh,  and,  in  fome  parts,  of  a  black- 
ifh  colour.  This  muft  be  powdered  and  fifted  fine 
for  ufe. 


ries  away  with  it,  to  an  amazing  dillance,  any  fifheg 
which  may  happen  to  be  within  reach  of  its  fury. 
Thus  great  flioals  of  herrings  have  been  found  on  the 
highell  mountains  of  Ftroe.  It  is  equally  refilllcfs  on 
land ;  tearing  up  trees,  liones,  and  animals,  and  carry- 
ing them  to  very  diilant  places. 

Among  the  numerous  whirlpools  of  thefe  feas,  that 
of  Suderoe,  near  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  is  th« 


Another  way  of  making  ferretto  is  as  follows.  Make  mofl  noted.     It  is  occafioned  by  a  crater  61  fathoms 

a  number  of  flratifications   of  plates  of  copper  and  in  depth  in  the  centre,  and  from  50  to  55  on  the  fides, 

white  vitriol  alternately  in  a  crucible  ;  which  place  on  The  water  forms   four   fierce  circumgirations.      The 

the  floor  of  the  glafs  furnace  near  the  eye  ;  and  let  it  point  they  begin  at  is  on  the  fide  of  a  laige  bafon, 

fland  there  three  davs ;  then  take  it  out,  and  make  a  where  commences  a  range   of  rocks  running  fpirally, 

new  ftratification  with  more  frelh  vitriol ;  calcine  again  and  terminating  at  the  verge  of  the  crater.    This  range 

as  before.     Repeat  this  operation  fix  times,  and  a  moft  is  extremely  rugged,  and  covered  with  water  from  the 

valuable  ferretto  will  be  obtained  depth  of  1 2  to  8  fathoms  only.     It  forms  four  equi- 

diflant: 


Ferri, 

Fc-rr  J. 
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diftant  wrcaihs,  with  a  clnnntl  from  7,^  to  20  fathoms     on  divers  medals  ;   it  confills  of  a  long  ftem  or  (liank,     Ferula 
in  I'rjth  bctwec:'  ( ich.      Oa  tlic  outfide,  beyond  that     and  a  flat  Ajuare  head.     The  ufc  of  the  ferula  is  very    p  J! 
ilcplli,  the  fcH  1   ddenly  finks  to  80  and  90.      '^      ■  ■  .       ^      . 


On  the 
fouth  border  1 1  I'ue  bafi  :i  i.i  a  lofty  rock,  called  Sumic: 
Munh.  noted  for  the  mu'titude  of  birds  which  frequent 
it.  On  oi.o  fide,  the  water  is  only  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep;  on  the  other  15.  The  danger  at  moft  times, 
cfpecially  in  ftorms,  is  very  great.     Ships  are  trrelill- 


anciciit  among    the    Greeks,    who   ufed  to   call  their 
princes  »ip3"K«;'i'i'i,  q,  d.  "  ferula-bearers." 

In  the  ancient  eallern  church,  ferula  or  narlhet  fig- 
nilied  a  place  feparated  from  the  church  ;  wliereiil 
the  penitents  or  the  catechumens  of  the  fecond  order, 
ca'Ld  aiifcultantes,  a>-fi>c</t«T./.5i,   were  kept,  as  not  being 


ibly  drawn  in  ;  the  rudder  lofcs  its  power;  and  the  allowed  to  enter  the  church;  whence  the  name  of  the 
waves  beat  as  high  as  the  mails  ;  fo  that  an  efcape  is  place,  the  perfons  therein  being  under  penance  or  dif- 
almoil  miraculous:   yet  at  the  reflux,  and  in  very  ftill     cipline  :  fub  ferula  eraut  ecdeju. 

weather,  the   inhabitants  v\ill  venture  in  boats  for  the  Ferul.i,  Feiir.el-giar.t,  in  botany  :     A  genus  of  the 

fake  of  filliing.  '  digynia   order,  belonging   to   the   pentandria  clafs  of 

FERROI^,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,    in  the  pro-     plants;  and  in  the  natural  mctliod  rankini^  under  the 

vince   of  Gallicia,    feated   on   a   bay   of  the  Atlantic     45 ih  order,  Uinh,^l}aU.     The  fruit  is  oval,  comprefs- 

ocean.      It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  frequented  by     ed    plane,    with    three    ftrls    on    each    fide.       There 

the  Spanilh  fleet  in  time  of  war.     \W.  Long.  8.  46.     aie    nine    fpecics  ;     all    of    them    herbaceous    peren- 

N.  Lat.  43.  26.  nials,  rifing  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with 

FERRUGINOUS,  any  thing  partaking  of  iron,  or     yellow  flowers.     They  are  propacjated  by  feeds,  which 

which  contains  particles  of  that  metal.  fhould  be   fown   in   autumn  ;   and,   when  planted  out, 

FERRUGO,  RUST.     See  Rust.  ought  to  be  four  or  five  feet  diftant  from  each  other, 

FERRl'M,  Iron.      See  Iron.  or  from  any  other  plants  ;  for  no  otlier  will  thrive  un- 

FERRY,  a  liberty  by  prefcription,  or  by  the  king's     der  their  fliade.      The  drug  affafetida  is  obtained  from 

grant,  to  have  a  boat   for   paffage,  on  a  frith  or  river,     a  fpecies  of  ferula  ;   though  not  peculiarly,  being  alio 

for  carrying   paflengers,  horfes,  &.C.  over  the  fame  for     produced  by  fome  other  plants. 

a  reafonable  toll.  FEjCENNIA,  or  Fescennmum,    (anc.   geog.),  a 

FERTILITY,  that  quality   whxh    denominates  a     town  ofEtruria,  above  Falerii  ;   where  the  Fefcennine 

thing  fruitful  or  prolific.  verfes  were  firll  invented.      Now  Gnlefe,  in  theEcclefia- 

Nothing  can  produce  fertility  in  either  fex,  but  what     ftical  State,   near  the  Tiber, 
promotes  petfcft   health:    nothing  .but  good  blood,  FESCENNINE  verses,  in  antiquity,  were  a  kind 

Ipirits,  and  perfefl  animal  functions,  that  b,  high  of  fatirical  verfes,  full  of  wanton  and  obfcene  expref- 
health,  can  beget  perfeft  fecundity  ;  and  therefore,  all  fions,  fung  or  rehcarfed  by  the  company,  with  many 
means  and  medicines,  all  nollrums  and  fpccifics,  to  pro-  indecent  gefturesand  dances,  at  the  folemnization  of  a 
cure  fertility,  diiferent  from  thofe  which  procure  good  marriage  among  the  Romans;  {Nor:  ep.  i.  lib.  v.  145.) 
blood  and  fpirits,  are  ariant  quackery.  Dr  Cheyne  The  word  is  borrow-ed,  according  to  Macrobius,  from 
fays,  that  water-drinking  males  are  very  rarely  infer-  fiifdmwi,  "  a  charm;"  the  people  taking  fuch  longs  to 
tile  ;  and  that  if  any  thing  in  nature  can  prevent  infer-  be  proper  to  drive  away  witches,  or  prevent  their  effedl; 
tilitv,  and  bring  fine  children,  it  is  a  milk  and  feed  but  its  more  probable  origin  is  from  Fcfccnnium,  a  city 
diet  peifeveied  in  by  both  parents.  of  Campania,  where  fuch  verfes  were  firll  ufed. 

To  increafe  the  fertility  of  vegetalhs,   fiiys  lord  Ba-  FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one   of  the   nine  honourable 

con,  we  mull  not  only  increafe  the  vigour  of  the  eai'th     ordinaiies.      See  Heraldry. 

and  of  the  plant,  but  aUo.preferve  what  would  other-  Ffsse-Poiii!,  is  the  exad  centre  of  the  efcutcheon. 

wife  be  loll  :   whence  he  infers,  that  there  is  much  faved     See  Point. 

by  fetting,  in  comparifon  of  fowing.      It  is  reported,  pESiF-Ways,  win  Ffaie,  denotes  any  thing  borne 

continues  he,  that  if  nitre  be  mixed  with  water  to  the     after  the  manner  of  a  feffe  ;  that  is,  in  a  rank  acrols 
thicknefs  of  honey,  and  after  a  vine  is  cut,  the  bud  be     the  middle  of  the  fliifld. 

anointed  therewith,  it  will  fprout  within  eight  days.  Parly  per  Ffhf,   implies  a  parting  acrofs  the  middle 

If  the  experiment  be  true,  the  caufe    may  be   in  the     of  the  fliicld,  from  fide  to  fide,  through  the  feffe  point, 
opening  of  the  bud,  and  contiguous  parts,  by  the  fpi-  FESTI  dies,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain  days  in 

rit  of  the  nitre  ;   for  nitre  is  the  life  of  vegetables.  the  year,  devoted  to  the  honour  of  the  gods. 

How  far  this  may  be  true,  is  not  perhaps  fufliciently  Numa,  when  he  diftributed  the  year  into  I  2  months, 

fhown,  notwithftanding  the  experiments  of  Sir  Ktnelm     divided  the  fame  into  the  d'us  fejTi,  dies  prufejli,  and  dies 
Digby  and  M.  Homberg.      Confult  Mr  Evelyn's  Syl-     iiileniji. 

va,  the   Philofophical  TranfaClions,  the    French   Me-  The  fefti  were  again  divided  into  days  of  facrifices, 

moirs,  and  Dr  Stahl's  Philufiiphical  Principles  of  Che-      banquets,  games,  and  feris.      See  Feri^. 
millry  ;  but  3  proper  fet  of  accurate  experiments  feenis  The  profefii  were  thofe  days  allowed  to  men  for  the 

ftill  wanting  in  this  view.  adminiftration  of  their  afi'airs,   whether  of  a  public  or 

FERULA,  a  little  wooden  pallet  or  fiice,  reputed     private  nature  :   thefe  were  divided  into  fafl;i,  comitia- 
the  fehoolmaller's  fccptrc,  wherewith  he  chaftifcs  the     les,   &c.      See  Fasti,  Comitiales,   &c. 
boys,  by  itriking  them  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.     The  The  mlerdji  were  days  common  both  to  gods  and 

word   is   Latin,  and  has  alfo  been  ufed  to  denote  the     men,  fome  parts  of  which  were  allotted  to  the  fervice 
prelate's  crofier  and  ftaff.      It  is  fuppofed  to  be  formed     of  the  one,  and  fome  to  that  of  the  other, 
of  the  Latin,/OT>^,  "to  ftrike."      Under   the  eaftern  FESTINO,  in  logic,  the  third  mood  of  the  fecond 

empire,  the  ferula  was  the  emperor's  fccptre,  as  is  fcen     figure  of  the  fyllogifm,  the  firll  propofition  whereof  va 
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an  univerfal  negative,  the  fecond  a  particular  affirma- 
tive, and  the  third  a  particular  negative  ;  as  in  the  ful- 
lowins;  example  : 

FES  No  bad  man  can  be  happy. 

TI      Some  rich  men  are  bad  men. 

NO    Eri^o,  fome  rich  men  are  not  happy. 

FESTIVAL,  a  time  of  feafting :  See  Fi-ast. — 
Tl\e  term  is  particularly  applied  to  anniverfary  days  of 
civil  or  relisrious  joy. 

FES  f  OON,  in  areliitcfture  and  fculpture,  &c.  an 
ornament  in  form  of  a  garland  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
leaves,  intermixed  or  twHttrd  togtther. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  ftrinjj  or  collar,  fomewhat  blg- 
gfft  in  the  middle,  where  it  falls  down  in  an  arch;  be- 
ing extended  by  the  two  ends,  the  extremities  of  which 
hanrr  do«  n  perpendicularly. 

Feftonns  are  now  chiefly  ufed  in  frl«?7es,  and  other 
vacant  places  wlileh  want  to  be  liHed  up  and  adorned; 
being  done  in  imitation  of  the  lonj  clii'ii-rs  of  flowers, 
wliich  the  ancients  placed  on  the  doors  of  their  temples 
and  houft?  on  fetlival  occafions. 

FESTUCA,  FE?crE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
dijynia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  tlafs  of  plants; 
an<!  inthe  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Gram'nn.  The  calyx  is  bivalved  ;  and  the  fpicula  or 
partial  fpike  Is  oblong  and  a  little  roundifii,  with  the 
glumes  acuminated.  There  are  16  fpecies  ;  two  of 
which,  as  being  the  mod  remarkably  ufefiil,  are  de- 
fcribtd  under  the  article  Agriculture,  n°  53 — 58. 
Another  fpecies,  called  thejluilans,  orjfoa/in^fifrue,  from 
its  growing  in  wet  ditches  and  ponds,  is  remarkable 
for  the  ufes  that  are  made  of  its  feeds.  Thcfe  feeds 
are  fmatl,  but  very  fveet  and  nouridiing.  They  are 
coUefted  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany  and  Poland,  un- 
der the  name  of  marra  feeils ;  and  are  ufed  at  the  tables 
of  the  great,  in  foups  and  gruels,  on  account  of  their 
nutritious  f^uality  and  grateful  flavour.  When  ground 
to  meal,  they  make  bread  very  little  inferior  to  thjt 
in  common  life.  The  bran,  feparatcd  in  preparing 
the  meal,  is  given  to  horfes  that  have  worms  ;  but 
they  mufl  be  kept  from  water  for  fome  hours  after- 
wards. Geefe  aie  alfo  vciy  fond  of  thefe  feeds. — Mr 
Lightfoot  recommends  this  as  a  proper  grafs  to  be  fown 
in  wet  meadows. 

FESTUS  (Pompeins),  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
antiquity,  who  abiidged  a  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus, 
De  Slgnyi^at'nne  Verh'rrvn  ;  but  took  fuch  liberties  in 
callratlon  and  crltlclfing,  as,  Gciard  Volfius  obfervcs, 
are  not  favo'.irable  to  the  reputation  of  his  author.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  fragments  was  publlfhed  by  M. 
Dacier  in  1681,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin.  Scailgcr 
fays,  that  Feftus  is  an  author  of  great  w^i  to  thofe  who 
would  attain  the  I^atin  tong'.ie  with  accuracy. 

FETLOCK,  iu  the  manege,  a  t\ift  of  hair  growing 
behind  the  paftern  joint  of  many  horfes  ;  for  thofe  of 
£  low  fize  have  fcarce  any  fuch  tuft. 

FE  PTI  (Don-cnico),  an  eminent  painter  in  the 
flyle  of  Julio  Romano,  was  born  at  Rome  in  iJPgf 
and  educated  under  Ludovico  CIvoli  of  Florence.  He 
painted  but  little  for  churches,  but  excelled  in  hi- 
!tory  ;  Ills  piftures  are  much  fought  after,  and  are 
fcarce.  He  abandoned  himfelf  to  diforderly  courfes  ; 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  cxcefles,  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  age. 

FETUS.     Sec  FoETvs. 
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FEUD,  in  our  ancient  cuftome,  is  nfcd  for  a  capital      r'n^l 
quarrel  or  enmity,  not  to  be  fatisficdhut  with  the  death  'L 

oi  the  ercmy  ;  and  thence  ufually  called  ilentllyfcuil. —  _, 

Feud,  called  -Mojeida.  ar.dfjii.',t,  in  the  oviglnal  German 
fignifies^.vcrran,  x.c.leliiim,  "war."  Lambert  writes 
it  fctlh,  and  faith  it  fignifies  capllalrs  inimicUias,  or 
'*  implacable  hatred." 

In  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England,  fend  is  par- 
ticularly tifed  for  a  combination  of  kindred,  t  >  re- 
venge the  death  of  any  of  their  blood,  againll  the  killer 
and  all  his  race,  or  any  other  great  enemv. 

Feud  (Feoda),  the  fame  with  Fief,  or  Fee.  See 
Frodai.  Sy/Iim, 

FEUDAL,  or  Feodal,  of  or  belonging  to  a  feud 
or  fee.      See  Fkodal. 

FEITDATORY,  or  Feodatory,  a  tenant  who 
fiirmeily  held  his  cftate  by  feodal  fervice.     Sec  Fi-o- 

da/  Tl-KVRF.. 

FEUdutv,  in  Scots  law,  is  tlic  annual  rent  or  du- 
ty whicli  a  vafFal,  by  the  tenor  of  his  riglit,  bceomci 
bound  to  pay  to  his  fupcrior. 

F- 1'- N'Jdinj,  in  Scots  law,  is  tliat  particular  tenure 
by  whicli  a  valFal  is  taken  bound  to  pay  an  annual 
rent  or  fcu-duty  to  his  fuperior. 

FEVER.  See  (Ay/t.v  fubjoincd  to)  Medicine. 

The  ancients  deified  the  difeafes  as  well  as  the 
paffions  and  a.Teftions  of  men.  Virgil  places  them  in 
the  entrance  into  hell,  jE/i.  vi.  273.  Among  thefe, 
/ocr,"  had  a  temple  on  mount  Pal.atine,  and  two  o- 
ther  parts  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and  there  is  Hill  extant 
an  infciiption  to  this  goddefs.  FEBRI.  DIV.(K. 
FEBRI.  SANCr.E.  FEBRI.  MAGN/E.  CA- 
MILLA. AM.ITA.  PRO.  FILIO.  MALE.  AF- 
FECTO. 

Fever,  in  firricry.      See  there,  feci.  viii. 

FEVERFEW,  in  botany.     See  Matricaria. 

FEVERSHAM,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent  in 
England,  fituated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Thames, 
which  is  navigable  for  hoys.  It  was  a  roy.d  demcfne 
A.  U  811,  and  called  in  Kenulf's  charter  the  King't 
Utile  Tc-wn,  though  it  is  noxy  a  laige  one.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Britons  long  before  the  invafi.jn  of  Caf- 
f:ir.  In  303,  king  Athelllan  held  a  great  council 
here.  King  Stephen  trcdled  a  (lately  abbey,  I  (47, 
whofe  abbots  fat  in  parliament  ;  and  he  wis  buried  \r\ 
it,  togctlier  with  Maud  his  queen,  and  Eullacc  his 
fon  ;  but  of  this  building  two  mean  gate-ho;jfes  are 
all  that  now  remain.  The  town  was  firll  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  Barons  of  Fev;.-iniam,  afierwardi 
by  Henry  VIII.  with  the  title  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, and  ladly  by  that  of  the  mayor  and  jurats 
and  commonalty.  It  is  a  populous  flourKhing  place, 
confilling  chiefly  of  two  long  brond  ftreets,  with  a 
market-houfe  in  the  centre,  built  1574.  Its  ancient 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1754,  at  the  expcnce  of  2300 1, 
but  was  onginally  built  in  Edward  II. 's  reign.  There 
is  a  free  grammar-ftliool  in  the  place,  built  and  en- 
dowed by  Q^^een  Eil/abeth  in  15S2;  alfo  two  charity- 
fchool?.  It  IS  a  member  of  the  cinque  port  of  D.)ver, 
and  has  a  manuf.iflory  of  gunpov.iler.  The  Londo^ 
markets  are  fupplicd  from  hence  wiih  abutuljnee  of 
apples  and  cherries,  and  the  bell  oyllers  for  llewing. 
Thefe  lail  are  alfo  fetched  away  in  fuch  quantities  by 
the  Dut'.h,  that  a  prodigious  number  of  men  and  boats 
arc  employed  here  in  th:  winter  to  dredge  fcr  them  ; 
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ami  it  16  Taid  they  carry  home  as  many  as  amount 
to  above  20CO  1.  aytar.  The  fifheimcu  will  admit 
none  to  take  up  their  freedom  but  mairied  men. 

FEVILLEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentaa- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diacia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  or- 
der, Cucurhhaciie.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquehd ;  the 
corolla  the  fame;  there  are  five  llamina;  and  the  nefta- 
rium  confifts  of  five  filaments  connivent  or  clofing  to- 
gether. The  female  calyx  is  quiiiquefid;  the  ftyles  are 
three  ;  and  the  fruit  is  an  hard  trilocular  apple  with  an 
hard  bark. 

FEVRE  (Tanegui  Ic),  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  born 
1615,  was  an  excellent  fcholar  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
learning.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gave  him  a  penfion  of 
2000  livres  to  infpeft  all  the  works  pubh'fhed  at  the 
Louvre,  and  defigned  to  have  made  him  principal  of  a 
college  he  was  about  to  ereft  at  Richelieu.  But  the 
cardinal's  death  cut  off  his  hopes  ;  and  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarine having  no  great  relith  for  learning,  his  penfion 
was  ill-paid.  Some  time  after,  the  Marquis  de  Fran- 
ciere,  governor  of  Langres,  took  him  along  with  him 
to  his  government,  and  there  he  embraced  the  Prote- 
ftant  religion  ;  after  which  he  was  invited  to  Saumur, 
■whtre  he  was  choftn  Greek  profeffor.  He  there 
taught  with  extraordinary  reputation.  Young  men 
were  fent  to  him  from  all  the  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, and  even  from  foreign  countries,  while  divines 
and  profelTors  themfelves  gloried  in  attending  his  lec- 
tures. He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Heidelberg,  whi- 
ther he  was  invited  by  the  piince  Palatine,  when 
he  died,  aged  57.  He  wrote,  i.  Notes  on  Anacre- 
on,  Lucretius,  Longinus,  Phadrus,  Juftin,  Terence, 
Virgil,  Horace,  &c.  2.  A  fhort  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Greek  poets.  3.  Two  volumes  of  letters;  and 
many  other  works. 

Fevre  (Claud  le),  an  eminent  French  painter,  was 
born  at  Fountainbleau  in  1633,  and  lludied  in  the  pa- 
lace there,  and  then  at  Paris  under  Le  Sueur  and  Le 
Brun  ;  the  latter  of  whom  advifed  him  to  adhere  to 
portraits,  for  which  he  had  a  particular  talent,  and  in 
his  llyle  equalled  the  beft  mailers  of  that  country.  He 
died  in  England  in  1675,  aged  42. 

FEZ,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the  fame  name  in 
Barbary,  in  Africa.  It  is  defcribed  as  a  very  large  place, 
furrounded  with  high  walls,  within  which  there  are  hills 
and  valleys,  only  the  middle  being  level  and  flat.  The 
river,  which  runs  through  the  city,  is  divided  into  two 
ftreams,  from  which  canals  are  cut  into  every  part  of 
the  town  ;  fo  that  the  mofques,  colleges,  palaces,  and 
the  houfes  of  great  men,  are  amply  fiipplied  with  wa- 
ter. They  have  generally  fquare  marble  bafons  in  the 
middle  of  the  court  of  their  houfes,  which  are  fupplied 
with  water  by  m;irble  pipes  that  pafs  through  the 
walls.  They  conilantly  run  over,  and  the  Ilream  returns 
back  into  the  flreet,  and  fo  into  the  river.  The  houfes 
are  built  with  brick  or  flone  ;  and  are  adorned  on  the 
outfide  with  fine  Mofaic  work,  or  tiles  like  thofe  of 
Holland.  The  wood-wotk  and  ceilings  ate  carved, 
painted,  and  pilt.  The  roofs  are  flat  ;  for  they  fleep 
on  the  tops  of  the  houfes  in  fuminer.  Moll  of  the 
houfes  are  two  (lories  high,  and  feme  three.  There  aie 
piazzas  and  galleries  running  all  round  the  court  ou  the 
infide,  fo  that  you  may  go  under  cover  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another.     The  pillars  are  of  brick,  covered 
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with  gl.i/ed  tiles,  or  of  marble,  with  arches  between. 
The  timber-work  Is  carved  and  painted  with  gay  co- 
lours, and  moll  of  the  rooms  have  marble  ciilerns  of 
water.  Some  of  the  great  men  build  towers  over  their 
houfes  feveral  Itorles  high,  and  fpare  no  expence  to  ren- 
der them  beautiful  ;  from  hence  they  have  a  tine  pro- 
fpeA  all  over  the  city. 

There  are  in  this  city  700  mofques,  great  and  fmall ; 
50  of  which  are  magnificent,  and  fupported  with  mar- 
ble pillars,  and  other  ornaments.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  mats,  as  well  as  tlie  walls  to  the  height  of  a  man. 
Every  mofque  has  a  tower  or  minaret,  hke  thofe  in 
Turkey,  with  a  gallery  on  the  top,  from  whence  they 
call  the  people  to  prayers.  The  principal  mofqiie  is 
near  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  middle 
building  is  150  yards  in  length,  and  80  in  breadlh, 
with  a  tower  praportionably  high.  Round  this  to  the 
call,  well,  and  north,  there  are  great  coJonades  30  or 
40  yards  long.  There  are  goo  lamps  lighted  every 
night  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  mofque  are  large 
branches,  which  are  capable  of  holding  joo  lamps 
each.  Along  the  walls  are  feven  pulpits,  from  which 
tiie  doftors  of  the  law  teach  the  people.  Tiie  bufinefs 
of  the  priell  is  only  to  read  prayers,  and  dillribute  alms 
to  the  people  ;  to  fupport  which,  there  are  large  reve» 
nues. 

Befides  the  mofques,  there  are  two  colleges  built  in 
the  Moorifli  manner,  and  adorned  with  marble  and 
paintings.  In  one  of  them  there  are  100  rooms,  be- 
fides a  magnificent  hall.  In  this  there  is  a  great  marble 
vafe  full  of  water,  adorned  with  tnarble  pillars  of  various 
colours,  and  finely  polifhed.  The  capitals  arc  gilt,  and 
the  roof  fhlnes  with  gold,  azure,  and  purple.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  Arabic  verfes  in  gold  charadeis.  The 
other  colleges  are  not  near  fo  beautiful,  or  rather  all  are 
gone  to  ruin  fince  the  negleil  of  learning. 

There  are  hofpitals  In  the  city,  where  formerly  all 
flrangers  were  maintained  three  days  gratis.  But  the 
eftates  belonging  to  them  have  been  confifcated  for  the 
emperor's  ufe.  There  are  above  100  public  baths,  many 
of  which  are  llately  buildings.  People  of  the  fame  tradi 
or  bufinefs  live  in  ftreets  by  themfel'cs. 

Though  the  country  about  Fez  is  pleafant  and  fer- 
tile, and  In  many  places  abounding  with  corn  and  cat- 
tle, yet  a  great  part  of  it  lies  wafle  and  uncultivated, 
not  fo  much  for  want  of  inhabitants  as  fi-om  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  governors  ;  which  makes  the  people  choole 
to  live  at  fonie  diliance  from  the  high  roads,  where 
they  cultivate  jufl  as  much  land  as  is  neceflary  for  their 
own  fubfillence. 

Round  the  city  there  are  fine  marble  torrbs,  monu- 
ments, and  gardens  full  of  all  manner  of  fruit-trees. 

Such  are  the  common  accounts  of  this  city.  The 
following  arc  jrlven  by  M.  Chenicr  in  his  Rcxherches  Hi' 
Jhriqties  fur  les  Maum. 

Fez  was  built  in  the  end  of  the  eljihth  century  by 
Edris,  a  defcendant  of  Mahomet  and  oi  All ;  whofe  fa- 
ther, in  ci'dcr  to  avoid  the  profcriptions  of  the  calif 
--^bdallah,  retired  to  the  extremity  of  Africa,  and  was 
proclaimed  fovercign  by  the  Moors.  Sidy  Edrls,  ha- 
ving fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  built  the 
city  of  Fez  in  the  year  -,C)\-  He  caufed  a  mofque  to 
be  crefted,  in  which  his  body  was  Interred,  and  the 
city  ever  aftpwards  became  an  ai"ylum  for  the  Moors, 
unj  a  place  of  devotion,  la  the  firll  moments  of  fer- 
vour 
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vour  which  a  new  worftiip  infpires.  another  rnofque  was 
'  built  called  Canilin,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  edifices  in  Africa.  Several  others 
were  fucceffively  built,  befides  colleges  and  hofpitals  ; 
and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  when 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  weftern  Mahometans  fub- 
fli'uted  that  of  Fez  in  its  Head,  while  the  eallcrn  people 
went  to  Jcrufalem. 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  Afia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  they  brought  to  Fez  the  liitle  knowledge  they 
had  acquired  in  the  fciences  and  arts  ;  and  that  capital 
conjoined,  with  the  fchools  of  religion,  academies  where 
philofiiphy  was  tauqht,  together  wi  h  medicine  and 
aftronomy.  'I'his  laft  gradually  degenerated  ;  igno- 
rance brought  aUrology  into  repute,  and  this  quickly 
enf-endcrcd  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

Fez  foon  became  the  common  rcfort  of  all  Africa. 
The  Mahometans  went  thither  for  the  purpofes  of  de- 
votion ;  the  affluence  of  ftrangors  introduced  a  tafte  for 
ple^fure  ;  libertinifm  quickly  followed;  and,  as  its  pro- 
grefs  is  moft  rapid  in  warm  coimtries.  Fez,  which  had 
been  the  nurfe  of  fciences  and  arts,  became  a  harbour 
for  ever^'  kind  of  vice.  The  public  baths,  which  health, 
cleanlinefs,  and  cuftom,  had  rendered  neceflary,  and 
which  were  every  where  refpefted  as  facred  places,  be- 
came fcenes  of  debauchery ;  where  men  introduced 
themfelves  in  the  habit  of  women  ;  youths,  in  the  fame 
difguife,  with  a  diftaff  in  their  hands,  walked  the  ftreets 
at  funfet  in  order  to  entice  ftrangers  to  their  inns, 
which  were  lefs  a  place  of  repofe  than  a  convenience 
for  proftittition. 

The  ufurpers  who  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Fez  after 
the  1 6th  centur)-  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and  content- 
ed themfelves  with  fubjefting  the  mafters  of  the  inns  to 
furnifh  a  certain  number  of  cooks  for  the  army.  It  is 
to  this  laxity  of  difcipline  that  Fez  owed  its  firft  fplen- 
dour.  As  the  inhabitants  are  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds  ;  the  laws  were  overturned, 
morals  defpifcd,  and  vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine 
of  political  refource.  The  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  incli- 
nations the  fame  depravity,  !l!Il  exift  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  Moors.  But  libertinifm  is  not  now  encouraged  : 
it  wears  there,  as  !n  other  places,  the  mafk  of  hypocri- 
fy  ;  and  dares  not  venture  to  fliow  itfelf  in  the  face  of 
day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalulia,  thofe  of  Granada 
and  Cordoua,  m'grated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re- 
volutions that  agitated  Spain :  they  carried  with  them 
new  cuftoms  and  new  arts,  and  perhaps  fome  flight 
c'rgree  of  c'vilizntion.  The  Sf^anifli  Moors  carried 
from  Cort'oua  to  Fez  the  art  of  ftaining  goat  and  (heep 
()<'ns  with  a  rtd  colour,  which  were  then  called  Cor- 
doua leather,  and  now  Morocco  leather,  from  that  city 
where  the  art  is  Icfs  perfcA.  Thev  manufafture  gauzes 
at  Fez.  fiik  OufTs,  and  girdles  elegantly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  filk,  which  (how  how  far  their  ingenuity 
might  be  carried  if  indufir^'  were  more  en-.-ouraged. 

There  is  ftill  fome  tafte  for  -'udy  preferved  at  Fez, 
and  the  Arabic  language  is  fpoken  there  in  greater 
puritv  than  in  anv  o'-h'-r  part  of  the  empire.  The  rich 
^'orrs  ft-nd  their  children  to  the  fchoqls  at  Fez,  where 
they  are  better  inftrufted  than  they  could  be  clfewhere. 

J^eo  Af'nVanus.  in  the  t6th  century,  gave  a  magni- 
ficent dcfcriptiim  of  this  city,  from  which  moil  of  thofe 
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that  have  been  afterwards  made  are  copied  :  but  i's  fi- 
tuation,  its  fchools,  and  the  induftry  and  great  urba- 
nity of  its  inhabitants,  arc  the  only  circum)*ance»  that 
give  it  any  preference  to  the  other  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. There  are  fome  pretty  convenient  inns  here, 
confifting  nf  two  or  three  ftorics.  The  houfes  have  no 
elegance  externally  :  the  ftreets  arc  ill  paveJ,  and  fo 
Unit  that  two  perfoiis  riding  abreafl;  can  hardly  pafs. 
The  ftiops  are  like  (tails ;  and  have  no  more  room  in 
them  than  is  fufficient  to  feive  for  the  owner,  who  it 
always  feated  with  his  wares  around  him,  which  he 
fhows  to  the  paflengers.  But  though  the  Moors  of 
Fez  are  more  civilized  than  the  reft,  they  are  vain,  fu- 
perllitions,  and  intolerant  ;  and  an  order  muft  be  ob- 
tained from  the  emperor  before  a  Chriftian  or  a  Jew 
can  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

'1  he  fituation  of  Fez  is  exceedingly  fingular.  It  lie* 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  furrounded  by  little  hiils  in 
the  fhape  of  a  funnel ;  the  declivities  are  divided  into 
gardens  planted  with  tall  trees,  orange  Ihrubs.  and  all 
Ions  of  fruit-trees;  a  river  meandrrs  along  the  declivi'y, 
and  turns  a  number  of  mills,  which  dilperfe  the  water 
abundantly  to  all  the  gardens,  and  almolt  to  every  houfe. 
The  defccnt  to  the  city,  which  ftands  in  the  centrtf,  is 
long;  and  the  road  lies  through  thefe  gardens,  which 
it  traverfes,  in  a  ferpentine  direclion. 

The  gardens,  feen  from  the  city,  form  a  moft  de- 
lightful amphitheatre.  Formerly  each  garden  had  a 
houfe  in  which  the  inhabitants  fpent  the  furr.mer.  Thefe 
houfes  were  deftroyed  in  the  times  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  in  the  revolutions  to  which  Fez  has  been  fubject, 
and  few  individuals  have  rcflored  them.  The  fituation 
of  Fez,  however,  cannot  be  healthful  ;  rroilt  vapours 
fill  the  air  in  lummer,  and  fevers  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon. 

On  the  heighth  above  Fez,  in  a  plain  fufceptible  of 
rich  cuhivation,  ftands  New  Fez,  finely  fituatcd,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fome  old  palaces,  in 
which  the  children  of  tie  emperor  live,  ard  where  he 
fomctimes  refides  hiinfclf.  New  Fez  is  inhabited  by 
fome  Moorifti  families,  but  by  a  greater  number  of 
Jews. 

Fez  is  feated  on  the  river  Cebu,  W.  Long.  4.  25. 
N.  Lat.  XT,.  58. 

FEWEL.     See  Fuel. 

FIASCONE,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  territories  of 
the  pope,  remarkable  for  its  good  wine.  E.  Long. 
13.  12.  N.  Lat.  4<.  20. 

FIAT,  in  law,  a  ftiort  order  or  warrant  (igned  by  a 
judge,  for  making  out  and  allowing  certain  pro-elFes. 

FlBRARLL.  a  clafs  of  foflils,  naturally  and  efTen- 
tially  limple,  not  iiiSanunable  nor  foluble  in  water;  and 
compofcd  of  parallel  fibres,  fome  ftiorter,  others  longer; 
their  external  appearance  being  bright,  and  in  iotne 
degree  tranfparent  :  add  to  this,  that  they  ne^er  give 
(ire  with  ilecl,  nor  ferment  with  or  are  foluLle  in  acid 
menl'rua. 

FIBRE,  in  anatomy,  a  perfectly  finiplc  body,  or  at 
leaft  as  fimple  as  any  thing  in  the  human  (Iruifturc  ; 
being  fine  and  (lender  like  a  thread,  and  ferviiig  to 
form  other  parts.  Hence  ft<me  fhrcs  are  hard,  as  the 
bony  ones;  and  others  fuft,  as  tliafe  dellined  for  the 
formation  of  all  the  other  parts. 

The  libres  are  divided  alfo,  according  to  their  fitHa> 

tion,  ii.to  futh  as  aic  ftraieht,  oblique,  tranfverfe,  an- 

F  f  nular, 
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milar,  and  fpiral ;  being  foun(J  arranfjed   in   all   thcfe 

direttions  in  diflferert  parts  of  tlic  body. 

■    FfBRE  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  flender  Filaments 

which  compofe  other  bodies,  whether  animal,  vegetable, 

or  mineral ;  but  more  efpecially  the  capillary  roots  of 

plants. 

FIBROSE,  or  FiBROUs,  fomething  confifting  of 
fibres,  as  the  roots  of  plants.     See  Root. 

FIBULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and  fienderer  of 
the  two  bones  of  the  leg.     See  Anatomy,  n*"  62. 

Fibula,  in  furgery,  an  inftriinient  in  life  among 
the  ancients  for  the  clofing  of  gaping  wounds.  —  Celfus 
fpeaks  of  the  hbiila  as  to  be  ufed  v.hen  the  wound  was 
fo  patent  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  being  (cwed.  (^p- 
lib.  vii.  cap.  2;.  ajmdjin.) 

FiBULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  fort  of  button,  buckle, 
or  clafp  made  ufe  of  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
keeping  clofe  or  tying  up  fome  part  of  their  cloaths. 
They  were  of  various,  forms,  and  often  adorned  with 
precious  ftones.  Men  and  women  wore  them  m  their 
hair  and  at  their  (hoes  Players  and  muficians,  by  way 
of  prefcrving  the  voices  of  children  put  under  their  care 
to  learn  their  arts,  ufed  to  keep  clofe  the  prepuce  with 
a  fibula,  left  they  fl;ould  have  commerce  with  worren. 

FICINUS  (Marlillus),  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  14:^3,  and  educated  at  the  expence 
of  Laurence  de  Medicis.  He  attained  a  perfcA  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  became  a 
great  philofopher,  a  great  phyfician,  and  a  great  divine. 
He  was  in  the  highcll  favour  with  Laurence  and  Cofino 
de  Medicis,  who  made  him  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Florence.  He  applied  himfelf  inteufcly  to 
the  ftudv  of  philofophy  ;  and  while  olhers  were  Ihiving 
•wlio  fliould  be  the  deeped  read  in  Ariftotlc,  who  was 
then  the  philofopher  in  fafhion,  he  devoted  himfelf  whol- 
ly to  Plato.  He  was  indeed  the  firft  who  rellorcd  the 
Platonic  philofophy  in  the  weft;  for  the  better  effedling 
of  which,  he  tranflated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Plato.  There  goes  a  ftory,  but  we  know  not  how 
true  It  is,  that  when  he  had  finiflied  his  tranflation,  he 
communicated  it  to  his  friend  Marcus  Mufurus,  to  have 
his  approbation  of  it  ;  but  that,  Mufurus  diHiking  it, 
he  did  it  all  over  again.  He  next  tranflated  Plotinus  ; 
and  afterwards  the  works,  or  part  of  them  at  leaft,  of 
Pioclus,  Jamblicus,  Porphyrius,  and  other  celebrated 
Platonifts. — In  his  younger  years,  Ficinus  lived  hke  a 
philofopher;  and  too  much  fo,  as  is  faid,  to  the  negledl 
of  piety.  However,  Savanorola  coming  to  Florence, 
Ficinus  went  with  every  body  elfe  to  hear  his  fennons; 
and  while  he  attended  them  for  the  fake  of  the  preach- 
er's eloquence,  he  imbibed  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  religion, 
and  devoted  himfelf  henceforward  more  efpecially  to 
the  duties  of  it.  He  died  at  Correggio  in  1499  ;  and, 
as  Baronius  affures  us  upon  the  teftimony  of  what  he 
calls  credible  authors,  appeared  immediately  after  his 
death  to  his  friend  Michael  Mercatus :  to  whom,  it 
feems,  he  had  promifed  to  appear,  in  order  to  confirm 
what  he  had  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  His  writings,  facred  and  profane,  which  are 
very  numerous,  were  coUedled  and  printed  at  Venice 
in  1516,  at  Bafil  in  1561  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  1641, 
in  two  vols  folio.  Twelve  books  of  his  Epiftles,  among 
which  are  many  treatifes,  were  printed  feparately  in 
folio  at  Venice  1495,  and  at  Nuremberg  1497,  in  4to. 

FICOIDES,  a  name  given  to  feveral  dillinft  plants, 
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as  the  mefembryanthemum,  mufa,  and  opuntia.     See 

Mf  SEMBRVANTHi  MUM,    &C. 

FICTION.     See  Fable  and  Poetry. 

FICUS,  the  fig-tree:  A  genus  of  the  trioecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tiie  5  jd  order, 
SialruU.  The  receptacle  is  common,  turbinated,  car- 
nous,  and  connivent  ;  inclofing  the  Horets  either  in  the 
fame  or  in  a  diftinft  one.  The  male  calyx  is  tripartite; 
no  corolla ;  three  ftamina  :  The  female  calyx  is  quinquc- 
partite  ;  no  corolla  ;  one  piftil ;  and  one  feed. —  lliere 
are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  moll 
remarkable. 

1.  The  Carica,  or  common  Fig,  with  an  upright  flcm 
branching  15  or  20  feet  high,  and  garnilhcd  with 
large  palmated  or  hand-rtiaped  leaves  Of  this  ti.eie 
are  a  number  of  varieties  ;  as  the  common  fig.  a  large, 
oblong,  dark  purplifh  blue  fruit,  v.hich  ripens  in 
.'^uguft  either  on  ileindards  or  walls,  and  the  tree  carries 
a  great  quantity  of  truic. — The  brown  or  cheftnut  ng; 
a  large,  globular,  cheftnut-coloured  fruit,  having  a 
putplilh  delicious  pulp,  ripeniiig  in  July  and  Auguft. 
—  The  black  Ifchia  fig;  a  middle-fized,  (hortiih,  fldt- 
crowned,  blackiih  fruit,  having  a  bright  pulp;  ripening 
in  the  middle  of  Augult. — The  green  Ifchia  fig  ;  a 
large,  oblong,  globular  headed,  greenifh  fruit,  flightly 
flained  by  the  pulp  to  a  reidini-biown  colour ;  ripens 
in  the  end  of  Augull. — The  brown  Ifchia  fig  ;  a  fmali, 
pyramidal,  brownilb-yellow  ftuit,  having  a  purpllih 
very  rich  pulp  ;  ripening  in  Augull  and  September. — 
The  Malta  fig  ;  a  fmall  flat-topped  brown  fruit,  ripen- 
ing In  the  middle  of  Augull  or  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber.—  The  round  brown  Naples  fig;  a  globular,  middle- 
fized,  light-brown  fruit,  and  brownllh  pulp  ;  ripe  In 
the  end  of  Auguft. — The  long,  brown,  Naples  fig  ;  a 
long  dark-brown  fruit,  having  a  reddifh  pulp  ;  ripe  in 
September. — The  great  blue  fig  ;  a  laige  blue  fruit, 
having  a  fine  i-ed  pulp. — The  black  Genoa  fig;  a  large, 
pear-lbaped,  black-coloured  fruit,  with  a  bright  red 
pulp  ;  ripe  in  Auguft. 

2.  The  Sycamorus,  or  Sycamore  of  fcn'pture.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Haffelqulll,  this  is  a  huge  true,  the  ftem 
being  often  50  feet  round.  The  fruit  is  pierced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  an  Infedl.  There  is  an  opening 
made  in  the  calyx  near  the  time  the  fruit  ripens,  which 
is  occafioned  in  two  dIKerent  ways.  i.  When  the 
fquamae,  which  cover  the  calyx,  wither  and  are  bent 
back  ;  which,  however,  is  more  common  to  the  carica 
than  the  fycamore.  2.  A  little  below  the  fcales,  ou 
the  fide  of  the  flower-cup,  theie  appears  a  fpot  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe  :  the  fruit  in  this  place  is  afi'eded  with 
a  gangrene  which  extends  on  every  fide,  and  frequent- 
ly occupies  a  fingcr's-breadth.  It  withers ;  the  place 
affefted  becomes  black  ;  the  flcftiy  fubftance  in  the 
middle  of  the  calyx,  for  the  breadth  of  a  quill,  is  cor- 
roded ;  and  the  male  blolfoms,  which  are  neareft  to 
the  bare  fide,  appear  naked,  opening  a  way  for  the 
infedt,  which  makes  feveral  furrows  in  the  infide  of  the 
fruit,  but  never  touches  the  ftigmata,  though  it  fre- 
quently eats  the  germen.  The  wounded  or  gangre- 
nous part  is  at  fii  ft  covered  or  fliut  up  by  the  blofl"oms ; 
but  the  hole  is  by  degrees  opened  and  enlarged  of  va- 
rious Czes  in  the  different  fru-Its ;  the  margin  and  fides 
being  always  gangrenous,  black,  hard,  and  turned  in- 
wardly.     The   fame  gangrenous  appearance  is   alfo 

j;  found 
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found  near  the   fquami,  after  the  infeA  has  made  a     over- hanging  branches,  not  yet  ftruck  down,   cover  a 

hole  in  that  place.     The  tree  is  very  common  in  the     much  larger  fpace.     The   chief  trunks  of  this  finple  ' 

plains  and  fields  of  Lower  Egypt.     It  buds   in  the     tree  (which  in  fize  greatly  exceed  our  Englilh  elms  and 


latter  end  of  March,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  is  wounded  or  cut  by  the  inhabi- 
tants ?t  the  time  it  buds;  for  without  this  precaution, 
they  fay  it  would  not  bear  fruit. 

3.  The  Religiofa,  or  Banian-tree,   is  a  native  of  fe- 


oaks),  amount  to  350  ;  the  fmallcr  ftcms,  forming  in- 
to (Ironger  fupporters,  are  more  than  3000  ;  and  every 
one  of  thefe  is  carting  out  new  branches,  and  hanging 
roots,  in  time  to  form  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of 
a  future  progeny.      Cubbctr  Burr  is  famed  ihroiigliout 


veral  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     It  hath  a  woody  ftem,  Hindollan  for  its  great  extent  and  furpalfing  beauty :  t!ie 

branching  to  a  great  height  and  vail  extent,  with  heart-  Indian  armies  generally  encamp  around  it  ;  and,  at  Hated 

fhaptd  entire  leaves  ending  in  acute  points.     Of  this  feafons,  folemn  jatarras,  or   Hindoo  fellivals,  are  held 

tree  the  following  lines  of  ^IiIton  contain  a  defcription  tliere,  to  which  tlioufands  of  votaries  repair  from  various 


equally  beautiful  and  juft 

There  foon  they  chofe 

T)ic  fig  tree  ;  rot  that  tree  for  fruit  rcpown'J, 
nut  fuch  as,  at  'his  d^y  to  Indians  known 
In  Malahar  or  Decan,  fpreadsher  arms. 
Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bem'.cd  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
Ah'  ut  the  n.oiher  tree,  a  pillar 'd  (hade, 
H{,h  over  arch'd,  anil  echoini;  walks  between  ; 
There  oft  the  Indian  herdfmar,  Ihunning  beat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends.  hi»  jiafturing  herd* 
At  lu'p- holes  cut  through  tliickcd  (liade. 

Par.  Lost,  Book  ix.  1.  iloo. 

The  Banian-tree,   or  Indian  fig,   is  perhaps  the  moft 

beautiful  of  Nature's   produclions  in   that  genial  cli-  -    ■     ,  ,•  ,  ,     ,     ,      .. 

mate,  where  ftie  fports  with  the  greatcft  proluf.on  and     ^^"^y  .=•"  "-^g^^  .^^"'>  ^^  ■"'"^'^  '^^l.'S^''  =5  'he  lords  of 
variety.     Some  of  thefe  trees  are  of  amazing  li.e  and     '^'•"'^^'y"  °'L''>^"-  "'"'■.^  ^"".'V  ^^'^  '"  ''"^"-  P^"^""- 
great  extent,  as  they  are  continually  increaling,   and, 


parts  of  the  Mogul  empire.  It  is  faid  that  7000  perfons 
find  ample  room  to  repofe  under  its  fhade.  TIte  Eng- 
lifli  gentlemen,  on  their  hunting  and  (hooting  parties, 
ufed  to  form  extenfive  encampments,  and  fpend  weeks 
together  under  this  delightful  pavilion,  which  is  ge- 
nerally filled  with  greenwood  pigeons,  doves,  peacocks, 
and  a  variety  of  feathered  fongllers;  cro.vdcd  with  fami- 
lies of  monkies  performing  their  antic  tricks  ;  and  (ha- 
ded by  bats  of  a  large  fize,  many  of  them  meafuring  up- 
wards of  fix  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one  wing  to  the 
other.  This  tree  not  only  affords  fhelter,  but  fille- 
nance,  to  all  its  inhabitants,  being  covered  amid  its 
bright  foliage  with  fmall  figs  of  a  rich  fcarlct,  on  wliich 


contrary  to  moft  other  things  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  they  feem  to  be  exempted  from  decay.  Every 
branch  from  the  main  body  throws  out  its  own  roots;  at 
firft,  in  fmuU  tender  fibres,  ieveral  yards  from  the  ground: 
thefe  continually  grow  thicker  until  they  reach  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  there  llriking  in,  they  increafe  to  large  trunks, 
and  become  parent-trees,   fhs 


Culture.  The  caricaisthe  fpeciesof  ficus  moll  frequent- 
ly cultivated  in  this  country, and  the  only  one  wliichdoes 
not  require  to  be  kept  in  a  llovc.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated either  by  fuckers  ariling  from  the  roots  by  layers, 
or  by  cuttings.  The  fuckers  are  to  be  taken  off  as 
low  down  as  polTible ;  trim  off  any  ragged  part  at  bot- 
tom, leaving  the  tops  entire,  efpecially  if  for  lland- 
ards  ;  and  plant  them  in  nurfery-lincs  at  two  or  three 


...  ^  I  1  aiui*  ;    aiiu  piani  lucni  in  nunc 

parent-trees,   (hootmg  out    new  branches  ,       '   ,       "^  f  ,        ,  t 

r_.i,.  .\r-      ■       r  r      ji.-         .       ii  "tt  diltance  from  each  other,   or  thev  mav  at  once  be 

from  the  top  :    thefe  m  tune  fufpend  their  roots,  which,       ...  '     .         j      «j  ">•  uiitt  ^c 

fwclling    into  trunks,  produce  other  branches  ;    thus  ^^^  __  ^ 

continuing  in  a  ftate  of  progrefiion  as  long  as  the  earth. 


the  firft  parent  of  them  all,  contvibiites  her  fuftenance. 
The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the  Banian-tree  ; 
they  look  upon  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  Deity,  from  its 
long  duration,  its  out-ftretching  arms,  and  overlhadow- 
ii:g  beneticence  ;  they  almoll  pay  it  divine  honouri,  and, 
'*  Find  a  fane  in  cvcr^'  fucrcd  grove." 


ed  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  obferving,  that  if 
they  are  defigned  for  walls  or  efpaliers,  they  may  be 
headed  to  fix  or  eight  inches  in  ^Iarch,  tlie  more  clTcc- 
t'.ially  to  force  out  lateral  fhoots  nirar  tiie  bottom  ;  but, 
if  intended  for  ftandards,  they  mull  not  be  topped, 
but  trained  with  a  ftem,  not  lefs  than  1  5  or  1  S  inches 
for  dwarf  ftandards,  a  yard  for  half-llandards,  and 
four,  five,  or  fix  feet  for  full  ftandards.  Then  they  mull 
be  fuffercd  to  branch  out  to  form  a  head  ;  obferving. 


Near  thefe  trees  the  moft  efteemed  pagodas  are  gene-  that,    whether  againft  walls,  efpaliers,  or  ftandards,  the 

rally  erecled  ;   under  their  fhade   the   Brahmins  fpend  branches  or  Ihoots  muft  never  be  fiiortened    unlcfs  to 

their  lives  In  religious  folitude  ;   and  the  natives  of  all  procure  a  neceftary  fupply  of  wood  :  for  the  fruit  is  al- 

cafts  and  tribes  are  fond  of  recreating  in  the  cool  rccef-  ways  produced  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  young  flioots; 

fes,  beautiful  walks,   and  lovely  villas  of  this   umbra-  and   if  thefe  are  cut  oft',   no  fruit  can  be  expecUd. — 

geous  canopy,  impervious  to  the  hotteft  beams  of  a  tro-  The  btft  feafon  for  propagating  thefe  trees  by  layers 

pical  fun.  is  in  autumn  ;  but  it  may  be  alfo  done  any  time  fro.tt 

A  remarkable  large  tree  of  this  kind  grows  on  an  Oftober  to  March  or  April.     Choofe  the  young  pli- 

ifland  in  the  river  Nerbedda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  able  lower  fhoots  from  the  fruitful  branches:   lay  them 


Baroche   in    the   province   of   Guzerat,    a  flourifliing 
fettlement   lately  in  poffefllon  of  the   Eaft  India  com 


in  the  ufual  way,  covering  the  body  of  the  layers  three 
or  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  keeping  t!ie  top  eu- 


pany,  but  ceded  by  the  government  of  Bengal,  at  the  tire,  and  as  upright  ai  pofUble;  and  tlicy  will  be  root- 
treaty  of  peace  conchided  with  the  Malirattas  In  1 78  x„  ed  and  fit  to  feparate  from  the  parent  In  autumn;  when 
to  Mahdajee  Scindia  a  Mahratta  chief  It  is  diltin-  they  may  be  planted  either  in  the  nurfery,  or  where 
gniflied  by  the  name  of  Cubbeer  Burr,  which  was  gi-  they  are  to  remain,  managing  them  as  above  directed, 
yen  it  in  honour  of  a  famous  faint.  It  was  once  much  I'lie  time  for  propagating  by  cuttings  is  either  in  au- 
larger  than  at  prefent  ;  but  high  floods  have  carried  tumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  or  any  time  in  March': 
away  tlie  banks  of  the  ifland  where  it  grows,  and  with  choofe  well-rip;ned  ftioots  of  the  preceding  fummer  ; 
them  luch  parts  of  the  tree  as  had  thus  far  extended  ftiort,  and  of  robuft  growth,  from  about  12  to  15 
their  roots  :  yet  what  remains  is  about  20CO  feet  in  inches  long ;  having  an  inch  or  two  of  the  two-years 
circumference,  mcafured  round  the  principal  Hems;  tlic  wood  at  their  bafe,  the  tops  left  entire;"" and  plant 
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them  fix  or  eight  inches  deep,  in  a  bed  ot  border  of  gnod 
earth,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder  :  and  wlien  planted  in 
autum:i,  it  will  be  elit'ible  to  proteft  their  tops  in  time 
of  hard  iroft,  the  firft  winter,  with  any  kind  of  long 
loofe  litter. 

That  part  of  the  hillory  of  the  fig-tree,  which  for 
many  agfs  «as  fo  enigmatical,  Wdmcly,  ihe  caprifialion, 
as  it  is  called,  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  not 
only  as  a  lingubr  phenomenon  in  iifelf,  but  as  it  has 
furnifhcd  one  of  the  moll  convincing  proofs  of  the  rea- 
lity of  the  fexes  of  plants.  In  brief  it  is  this  :  The 
flowers  of  the  fig-tree  are  fitnated  within  a  pulpy  re- 
ceptacle, which  v>e  call  the  fig  or  fiuit  :  of  tlicfe  re- 
ceptacles, in  the  wild  fig  tree,  fome  have  male  flowers 
only,  and  others  have  male  and  female,  both  didiiift, 
though  placed  in  the  fame  receptacle.  In  the  cultiva- 
ted fig,  thefe  are  found  to  contain  only  female  flowers; 
which  are  fecundated  by  means  of  a  kind  of  gnat  bred 
in  the  fruit  of  the  wild  hjf-ticcs,  which  pierces  tiiat  of 
the  ciil.ivated,  in  order  to  depofit  its  e^gs  within  ;  at 
the  farre  time  diffufing  within  the  receptacle  the  farina 
of  the  male  flowers.  Without  this  operation  the  fruit 
may  ripen,  but  no  e?Fe<itive  feeds  are  produced  :  hence 
the  garden  fig  can  only  be  propagated  by  layers  and 
cuttings,  in  thofe  countries  where  the  wild  fig  is  not 
known.  The  procefs  ot  thus  ripening  the  fruit,  in  rhe 
oriental  countries,  is  not  1-ft  to  nature,  but  is  mana- 
ged with  great  art,  and  difl'crent  degrees  of  dexterity, 
io  as  to  reward  the  (l<ilful  hulbandman  with  a  much 
larger  increafe  of  fruit  than  would  otherwife  be  produ- 
ced. A  tree  of  the  fame  fize,  which,  in  Provence, 
where  capvification  is  not  pratlifed,  may  produce  about 
2^  pounds  of  fruit,  will,  by  that  ait,  in  the  Grecian 
iflan.ls,  bring  ten  times  that  quantity.  See  the  article 
Caprification. 

U/cs.  Figs  are  a  confideraWe  article  in  the  materia 
medica,  chiefly  employed  in  emollient  cataphifms  and 
pefloral  decodtions.  The  bell  are  thofe  which  come 
from  Tiirky.  Many  are  alio  brought  from  the  fouth 
of  France,  where  they  prepare  them  in  the  following 
manner.  The  fruit  is  firll  dipped  in  fcalding  hot  lye 
made  of  the  afliesofthe  fie:-tree,  and  then  dried  in  the 
fun.  Hence  thefe  figs  ftick  to  the  hands,  and  fcour 
them  like  lixivial  falts  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  they 
excite  to  '*ool,  without  griping.  They  are  moderate- 
ly nutriniental,  grateful  to  the  flomach.  End  eafier  to 
digclt  than  any  other  of  the  fvieet  fruits.  They  have 
hecn  faid  to  produce  lice  wi  ,,  eaten  as  a  common 
food  ;  but  thi.s  feems  to  be  eniirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  reafon  of  this  iiij)polnion  fecms  to  be,  that 
in  the  countries  where  thcv  grow  naturally,  they  make 
Vhe  principal  food  of  the  poor  people,  who  are  general- 
ly trouble  I  »  ith  thefe  veimin.  The  wood  of  the  fyca- 
more  is  not  fubjeft  to  rot;  and  has  therefore  been  ufed 
for  makinci  of  coffins,  in  which  embalmed  bodies  were 
put.  Mr  HafTekiuilt  affirms,  that  he  faw  in  F/ypt  cof- 
fins made  of  this  kind  of  wood,  which  had  been  prefer- 
vcd  found  fir  2000  years. 

FIDD,   an  iron  pin   iifed  at  fea   to   fplice  or  fallen 
jopes  toge'htr;  it  is  n  ade  tapering  and  (harp  at  one  end. 

There  are  alfo  fi'^ds  of  wood,  which  arc  much  larger 
than  the  iron  ones. 

The  pin  alfo  in  the  heel  of  the  topmail,  which  bears 
it  upon  ttic  chefs-tree,  is  called  ajidd. 
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FiDD-IIiimmer,  ia  ufed  for  a  hammer,  the  handle  of 
which  is  a  fidd,  or  made  tapering  into  that  form. 
FIDDLE.  See  VioLM. 
Fiddle- li^coJ.  See  Ci  rH  aukselos. 
FlDDEvS  (Richard),  a  learjicd  divine  and  polite 
writer,  was  born  in  167  1,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Hallham  in  Voik- 
llilre,  where  he  was  fo  admired  for  th.e  fweetnefs  of  his 
voice  and  the  gracefulnefs  of  his  delivery,  that  the 
people  for  feveral  miles  round  flocked  to  his  fcrmons. 
Coming  to  London  in  1712,  he  was,  by  the  favour  of 
■Dean  Swift,  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  queen  foon  af- 
ter appointed  him  chaplain  to  the  ^arrilon  at  If  uli  : 
but  loling  his  patrons  upon  the  change  of  the  miniitry, 
he  loll  his  chaplainfliip  ;  and  being  obliged  to  apply 
himfelf  to  writing,  ompofed,  i.  A  Body  of  Divinity; 
2.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  W'olfey  ;  3.  A  Trtatifc  of  Mo- 
rality, o;c.      He  died  in  1725. 

F I  D E- J  u s so K  H  s  y'jfulul.     See  A s s  1  d u  u s . 
FmE-Ji.Jf'jr,  in  the  civd  law,  is  a  furtty,  or  one  that 
obliges   hiniiclf  in  tlie  lame  contiatf  with  a  principal, 
for  tlic  jjieatcr  fccurity  of  the  creditor  or  llipulator. 

FIDEI-COMMISSUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ell  ate 
left  in  truft  with  any  perfon,  for  the  ufe  of  another. 
See  Trustee. 

FIDENA,  or  FiDEs.fl^,  (anc.geog.)  a  town  of  the 
Sabincs,  five  miles  to  the  ncrth  of  Rome,  where  traces 
of  it  are  Hill  to  be  Icen.  Fidcnates,  the  people,  (Livy.) 
FIDES,  Faith  or  FinkLiTV,  (die  of  the  virtias 
dcilied  by  the  Pagans  She  had  a  temple  near  the  Ca- 
pitol, founded  by  Nunia  Pompilius;  but  no  anini.ds 
were  offered,  or  blood  fpllt,  in  her  facrilices.  During 
the  performance  of  her  rites,  her  priefts  appeared  in 
white  vcihiients,  with  their  heads  and  luuids  covered 
with  linen,  to  fliow  that  fidelity  ought  to  be  facied. 

FIDIL'S,  ill  Pagan  worfliip,  a  tod  who  prefided 
over  alliances  and  promifes.  This  deity,  which  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  from  the  Sabines,  was  :Jfo  called  Saiic- 
tus.  Senior.,  and  Semi-paler. 

FIELD,  in  agriculture,  a  piece  of  ground  inclofed, 
whether  for  tillage  or  pafturc. 

Field,  in  heraldry,  is  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fhield  or  the  continent,  fo  calleil  becaufe  it  containeth 
thofe  atchievtmtnts  anciently  acquired  in  the  field  of 
battle,  it  is  the  ground  on  which  the  colouis,  bear- 
ing, metals,  furs,  charges,  &c.  are  reprtlcnted.  A- 
mong  the  modern  heralds,  field  is  Icfs  irtqutntly  uled 
in  blazoning  than  fhield  or  cfcutchcon.  Sec  the  ai  tide 
Shield,  Uc. 

l''iELD  Bool:,  in  furveying,  that  wherein  the  angles, 
ftiilions,  dillancef',  Sec.  are  fet  down. 

Fi£i.n-Cc.'jiirj,  in  war,  are  fmall  flags  of  .about  a 
foot  and  half  fqaare,  which  are  carried  along  with  the 
quarter- mailer  general,  for  marking  out  the  ground 
for  the  fquadrons  and  battalions. 

FiELD-Fare,  in  ornithology.      See  Turdus. 
FiELD-Offircrs,  in  the  art  of  war.     See  Officer. 
Fif.LD- Pieces,    fmall   cannons,  from  three  to  twelve 
pounders.  Carried  alontj  with  an  army  in  the  field. 

Field- Si iijf,  a  weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about 
the  length  ot  a  halbert,  with  a  fpear  at  the  end  ;  ha- 
ving on  eai  h  lide  ears  fcrtwed  on,  like  the  cock  of  a 
inatch-lock,  w  here  the  guuntis  fcrew  in  ligtilcd  marches 

when 
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whfn  thty  are  upon  couiinand  j  anj  then  ti.e  ficld- 
ftdiT^  are  laid  to  b;  armed. 

FuLD  Works,  ill  fortification,  are  thofc  thrown  up 
by  an  army  in  bcGtgii.j;  a  Tortiefs,  or  by  the  befieged 
to  defend  the  pl-ice.  Sucb  are  the  fortitkaliotis  of 
camps,  highways,  ic. 

thfcn  FiKiLi.     See  Elysian. 

FIELDING  (Henry),  a  well  known  writer  of  the 
prefent  age,  fon  uf  lieutenant-general  Ticlding  who 
ferved  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  born  in 
1707.  He  had  four  fifters ;  of  whom  Sarah  is  well 
known,  as  writer  of  The  Adventures  of  David  Sim- 
ple. On  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  father  married 
again;  am'.  Sir  Ji.hn  I^icicinp,  wlio  fucceeded  him  in 
the  conimiCion  of  the  peace  forMiilJleftx,  is  his  brotlier 
by  this  maniajre.  Henry  was  fent  to  (luJy  at  Lcyden  ; 
tut  a  failure  in  his  remittances  obliged  him  to  return 
in  two  yeans,  when  his  own  piopenfity  to  gaiety  and 
profulJon  drove  him  to  write  for  the  liage  at  20  years 
cf  age.  His  firll  dramatic  piece,  Ltivc  in  ftveral 
Mafques,  which  was  well  leceivcd,  appeared  in  1727: 
and  ail  his  pla\s  and  farce.';,  to  the  airoint  of  18,  were 
written  before  the  year  1737;  and  many  of  them  are 
llili  attcd  with  apj'laufe.  While  he  was  thus  employ. 
ed,  he  married  a  young  lady  with  1500I.  fortune,  and 
inherited  an  ellate  of  200 1.  a-year  from  his  mother  : 
all  which,  though  on  the  plan  of  retiring  into  the 
country,  he  contrived  to  diflipate  in  three  years  ;  and 
then  applied  hi;iifilf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  for  a  main- 
tenance. In  li/ling  his  fortune,  he  acquired  the  gout  : 
which  rendering  it  iiiipoflible  for  him  to  attend  the  bar, 
he  with  a  fliattered  conilitution  had  recourfe  to  many 
txlempore  applications  of  his  pen  fur  immediate  fup- 
plies ;  uritil,  loon  after  tli;  late  rebellion,  he  accepted 
the  ofilce  of  adl'ng  jullice  for  Middlefex,  an  employ- 
ment much  more  prolitaLle  than  honourable  in  the 
puiihc  elteem.  Reduced  at  length  by  the  fatigues  of 
this  ofiice,  and  by  a  coiiiplicEtion  of  diforders,  he  by 
the  aovice  of  his  phylicians  went  to  Lifbon,  where  he 
died  in  i  754.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
pamphlets  ;uid  periodica'  elTays  ;  but  is  chiefly  dillin- 
j^'uifhed  by  his  Adventures  of  Jofcpii  Andrews,  and 
Hitlory  of  Tom  Jones.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  pubUihed,  with  his  life  prefixed,  by  Mr  Mnr- 

phy- 

FIENUS  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  phy- 
fician,  born  at  Antwerp  in  1566  He  went  into  Italy 
to  iludy  phyfic  under  Mercuiialis  and  Aldrovandus  ; 
and  on  his  return  dilHnguifhed  himfelt  fo  much  in  the 
univerfity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  there  ehofen  pro- 
fefiut  of  pliyfic,  and  was  afterwards  made  phyfician  to 
the  duke  cf  Bavaria.  He  wrote  feveral  worke,  ationg 
w  hich  vere,  De  •virilus  Imnginationb ;  and  Ui^  f^rmatiune 
falus.     Kt  died  at  1-ouvain  in  1631. 

FIERI  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  where  a 
peifon  has  recovered  judixinent  for  debt  or  damages  in 
the  king's  courts  againlt  one,  by  which  the  PnitiT  is 
commanded  to  levy  the  debt  and  damages  on  the  defen- 
dant's goods  and  chattels. 

FIFE,  in  mufic,  if  a  fort  of  windinftrumer.t,  being 
a  fir.all  pipe.      Sec  Pipf. 

FiFF,  a  county  of  .Scotland,  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
Clackmannan  and  Peitlilhire,  on  the  north  by  Perth- 
(liire  only,  tn  the  noilh-call  by  the  river  Tay,  on  tuc 
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eaft  by  the  German  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  I^'fe 
Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  above  32  miles  hing,  and  17  II 
broad  ;  though  along  the  coaft,  from  Crail  to  Cultofs,  '''''""■'■• 
It  extends  ab aut  40  miles  in  length.  The  face  of  the  * 
country  is  various.  Towards  the  weft  it  is  mountain- 
ous, having  the  Lomond  hilU  tifing  to  a  great  hcip.ht; 
to  the  eall  it  is  flat,  well  cultivated,  and  prodiic.-s 
grain  of  all  kinds  in  great  plenty.  It  is  full  of  towns; 
and  has  many  good  bays  and  harbours,  which  breed 
great  number  of  hardy  feamcn.  Forraeily  thefe  townj 
carried  on  very  extcnfive  trade,  but  now  are  gone  in- 
todrcay  ;  though,  being  all  royal  boroughs,  tliey  fend 
feveral  members  to  parliament.  The  hills  are  covered 
with  fheep  and  black  cattle  ;  coal,  with  which  th- 
county  abounds,  is  (hipped  off  in  great  quantities;  anl 
the  linen-manufaAure  is  carried  on  to  a  confiderable 
extent.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Leven  and  the 
Eden,  which  produce  trotit  and  other  fifli  of  various 
kinds. —  life  is  the  mod  popuU)us  county  in  Scotland, 
having  one  full  fynod  and  four  prelbytci-y  feats  within 
itfclf.  It  fends  one  member  to  parliament ;  and  givti 
an  Iri(h  title  ui  earl  to  the  Dufi"»  of  Lraco,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  the  ancient  Thanes  of  Fife.  Cupar  is  the 
county-town. 

Fiye.Ruili,  in  a  fhip,  are  thofe  that  are  placed  on 
banifters,  on  each  fide  of  the  top  of  the  F""P>  and  fo 
along  with  haunces  or  falls.  They  reach  down  to  the 
quarter  deck,  and  to  the  (lair  of  the  gang-way. 

FIFTH,  in  mufic.      See  Interval. 

FIG,  or  Fig-tree.     Stc  Ficus. 

FIGWORT,  a  plant  called  by  the  Lotanlfts  Scro- 

PHI'LARIA. 

FIGURAL,  FiGl'RATE,  or  Figtiralhe,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  expreficd  by  obfcure  lefemblanees. 
The  word  \i  chiefly  applied  to  the  types  and  mylleries 
of  the  M'  faic  law  ;  as  alfo  to  any  cxpredion  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  fenfe. 

FIGURE,  in  phyCcs,  exprelfes  the  fniface  or  ter- 
minating extremities  of  any  body. 

Figures,  in  arithmetic,  arc  certain  charafteri 
whereby  wc  denote  any  number  which  may  be  ex- 
preffed  by  any  combination  of  the  nine  dibits,  &c. 
See  Arithmetic. 

FiGiRF,  among  divines,  is  ufed  for  the  myfteries 
reprcfentfd  under  certain  tyjjes. 

FiGUHE,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  feveral  (leps  which 
the  dancer  makes  in  order  and  cadence,  conlidered  as 
tlity  mark  certain  figures  on  tlie  fl  jor.    See  Da.ncing. 

Figure,  in  painting  and  defigning,  denotes  the 
lines  and  colours  which  form  the  reprefentation  of  any 
animal,  but  more  particularly  of  a  human  pirfonage. 
See  the  article  Painting. 

Figure,  in  the  manufaClures,  is  applied  to  the  %a- 
rious  dtfigns  reprefented  or  wrouglit  on  velvets,  da- 
malks,  tafFaties,  fattins,  and  other  Huffs  and  cloths. 

The  moll  ufu-d  figures  for  fnch  dcfigns  arc  flowers, 
imitated  from  the  life  ;  or  grotefqucs,  and  coniparti- 
mcnts  of  pure  fancy.  Rtprefentatloiis  of  men,  l.ealh, 
birds,  and  landfcapes,  have  only  been  introduced  fince 
the  talle  for  the  Chincfe  (luffs,  particularly  thofe  call- 
ed _//ir(f/,  began  to  prevail  amoUvf  us.  It  is  the  woof 
of  the  (luff  that  forms  the  figures  ;  the  warp  onljr 
fcrves  for  the  ground.  In  working  figured  (luffs, 
there  ia  required  a  perfon  to  (hcnv  the  workman   how 
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far  hf  muft  ralfe  the  threads  of  the  warp,  to  reprcfent 
"  the  figure  of  the  defign  with  the  woof,  which  is  to  be 
paffcd  acrofs  between  the  threads  thus  raifed.  This 
fotne  call  mit/ing  the  dif!\^n. 

For  the  figures  on  tapcftry,  brocade,  &c.  fee  Ta- 
pestry, &c. 

For  thofe  given  by  the  calenders,  printers,  &c.  fee 
Calender,  &c. 

Figure,  in  logic,  denotes  a  certain  order  and  dif- 
pofition  of  the  middle  term  in  any  fyllogifm. 

Figures  are  fourfold.  i.  When  the  middle  term  is 
the  fubjeiS  of  the  major  propofition,  and  the  predicate 
of  the  minor,  we  have  what  is  called  the  firil  figure. 
2.  When  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  both  the 
premiffes,  the  fyllogifm  is  faid  to  be  in  the  fecond  fi- 
gure. 3.  If  the  middle  term  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  two 
prcmifles,  the  fyllogifm  is  in  the  third  figure  :  and, 
laftly,  by  making  it  the  predicate  of  the  major,  and 
fubjeft  of  the  minor,  we  obtain  fyllogifms  in  the  fourth 
figure.  Each  of  thefe  figures  has  a  determinate  num- 
ber of  moods,  including  all  the  pofilble  wavs  in  which 
propofitions  differing  in  quantity  or  quality  can  be 
combined,  according  to  any  difpofition  of  the  middle 
term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  jull  conclufion.  See 
Logic. 

Figure,  in  compofition.  See  Oratory  ;  alfo  Al- 
legory, Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor, 
Personificatiom,  &c. 

A  Figure,  the  means  or  injirument  coiue'i-oed  to  be  the 
agent.  When  we  furvey  a  number  of  connected  ob- 
jefts,  that  which  makes  the  greateft  figure  employs 
chiefly  our  attention  ;  and  the  emotion  it  raifes,  if 
lively,  prompts  us  even  to  exceed  nature  in  the  concep- 
tions we  form  of  it.     Take  the  following  examples. 

For  Neleus'  f<in  Alcidc^'  rage  had  {Iain. 
A  broken  rock  the/ore-  of  Pirus  threw. 

In  thefe  inllances,  the  rage  of  Hercules  and  the 
force  of  Pirus,  being  the  capital  circumftances,  are  fo 
far  exalted  as  to  be  conceived  the  agents  that  produce 
the  efTeifts. 

In  the  firft  of  the  following  inftances,  hunger  being 
the  chief  circumftance  in  the  defcription,  is  itfclf  ima- 
gined to  be  the  patient. 

Whofe  hunger  has  not  tafted  food  thefe  three  ■^ays. 

Jum  Short. 

— ^^— — As  when  thcforct 

Of  fubterrancan  wind  tranfjiorts  a  hiil.  Paradife  Ln/I. 

■         A'!  when  the  pDtrnt  ni 

Of  Amrani's  fon,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 

WavM  round  the  coaft,  ujicall'd  a  pitchy  cl.™d 

Of  locufts.  Paradife  Lnji. 

A  FtauRS,  tuh'ich,  among  related  objeds,  extends  the 
properties  of  one  to  another.  This  figure  is  not  dignified 
with  a  proper  name,  becaufe  it  has  been  overlooked  by 
writers.  Giddy  Irinh,  jovial  tuine,  daring  ivoimd,  are 
examples  of  this  figure.  Here  are  adjeAives  that  can- 
not be  made  to  fignify  any  quality  of  tiie  fubllantives 
to  which  they  are  joined  :  a  brinl:,  for  example,  can- 
not be  termed  giddy  in  a  fenfe,  either  proper  or  figu- 
rative,  that  can  fignify  any  of  its  quahties  or  attiibutes. 
When  we  examine  attentively  the  expreffion,  we'dif- 
cover,  that  a  brink  is  ti:xmtA  giddy  from  producing  that 
cfFeft  in  thofe  who  ftand  on  it  :  in  the  fame  manner,  a 
wound  is  fald  to  be  diring,  not  with  refpeft  to  itfelf, 
but  with  refpcfl  to  the  boldnefs  of  the  perfon  who  in- 
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flifts  it :  and   wine  is  faid   to  be  jovial,  as   infpiring     Tigur 
mirth  and  jollity.     Thus  the  attributes  of  one  fubjeft  "~~V" 
are  extended  to  another  with  which  it  is  connected  ; 
and  the  expreffion  of  fuch  a  thought  mull  be  confidi  r- 
ed  as  a  figure,  becaufe  the  attribute  is   not  applicable 
to  the  fubjeft  in  any  proper  fenfe. 

How  we  are  to  account  for  this  figure,  which  we 
fee  lies  in  the  thought,  and  to  what  principle  (hall  we 
refer  it  ?  Have  poets  a  privilege  to  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  and  at  pleafure  to  bellow  attributes  upon  a 
fubjecl  to  which  they  do  not  belong?  It  is  obferved  f ,  t  VM, 
that  the  mind  paffeth  eafily  and  fwcetly  along  a  train  f'.'^.p 
of  conneftcd  objects;  and,  where  the  objefts  are  inti- j,)^' ;'J^" 
mately  conneftcd,  that  it  is  difpofed  to  carry  along  the  i.  §  6. 
good  or  bad  properties  of  one  to  another  ;  efpecially 
when  it  is  in  any  degree  inflamed  with  thefe  proper- 
ties. From  this  principle  is  derived  the  figure  under 
confideration.  Language,  invented  for  the  communi- 
cation of  thought,  would  be  imperfeft,  if  it  were  not 
cxpreflive  even  of  the  fiighter  propenfities  and  more 
delicate  feelings  :  but  language  cannot  remain  fo  im- 
perfeft  among  a  people  who  have  received  any  polifli  ; 
becaufe  language  is  regulated  by  internal  feeling,  and 
19  gradually  improved  to  exprefs  whatever  paffcs  in 
the  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  fword  in  the 
hand  of  a  coward  is  termed  a  coiuard  /word,  ihe  ex- 
pieflion  is  fignificative  of  an  internal  operation;  for  the 
mind,  in  pafTing  from  the  agent  to  its  inllrument,  is  dif- 
pofed to  extend  to  the  latter  the  properties  of  the  for- 
mer. Governed  by  the  fame  principle,  we  hy li/leningfesr, 
by  extending  the  attribute  likening  of  the  man  who  li- 
ftens,  to  the  pafiion  with  which  he  is  moved.  In  tlie 
exprtflion  bold  deed,  or  audoK  f acinus ,  we  extend  to  the 
efftdl  what  properly  belongs  to  the  caufc.  But  not 
to  walte  time  by  making  a  commentary  upon  every  ex- 
preffion of  this  kind,  the  beft  way  to  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  fubjeft,  is  to  exhibit  a  table  of  the  diffe- 
rent relations  that  may  give  occafion  to  this  figure. 
And  in  viewing  the  table,  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the 
figure  can  never  have  any  grace  but  where  the  rela- 
tions are  of  the  moft  intimate  kind. 

1.  An  attribute  of  the  caufe  espreffcd  as  an  attri- 
bute of  the  effedt. 

Audax  faclnns. 

Of  yonder  fleet  a  hold  difcovei-y  make. 

An  iinpio  .s  mortai  gave  the  darh/g  wound. 

To  rr.y  cid^>ent''rcus  fonp, 

That  with  n'l  mrldle  flij;ht  intends  to  Kiar.  Paradife  Loji. 

2.  An    attribute  of  the  efftft  expreffed  as  an  attil- 
bute  of  the  coufe. 

Quos  pcriiffe  anibos  mi/erc  cenfebam  in  mar!.         Flaufut, 
Ko  woi.dcr,  fallen  fuch  z pernicious  height. 

Paradife  Loji. 

3.  An  effeCl  expreffed  as  an  attribute  of  the  caufe. 
Jovial  wine.  Giddy  hrirtt,  Dr- wfy  ni.jlir,    Muting  mldni'ht, 

Panting  height,  Aftonilh'd  thought,  Mournful  gloom. 

Calling  a  i\n\  reVgiaus  light.  Miltoh,  Comm, 

And  the  merry  bell^  ring  round. 

And  the yK/mi/rtbecks  found.  MiLTOn,  Allegro. 

4.  An  attribute  of  a  fubjeft  bellowed  upon  one  of 
its  parts  or  members. 

Loi'gi'ig  arms. 

ft  was  the  rightirgale,  and  not  the  lark, 

That  picrc'd  the /ear/ut  hollow  of  thire  ear. 

Riimmand  'Julicl^  all  %.  fc  7, 

—Oh, 
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-Oh,  lay  by 
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'  Thufe  moO  uoecntlc  loiil»  an '  an^ry  weapons: 

Utiief*  >ou  mean  m\  jjriefs  and  kitinv^  ("cars 
Should  itretch  me  out  at  your  rtUnl'.tft  fccc. 

Fair  PenUentf  aSt  3 . 

— — — ^ Aid  rta<'y  now 

To  Ooop  wirh  ivearinJ  wii  g.  and  •uiJ/i/tg  feet. 

On  the  bare  nut.de  of  this  world  ParaJifc  Ijifi,  i.  3. 

5.  A  quality  of  the  agent  given  to  the  inftrument 
with  which  it  operates. 

Why  peep  your  co-^jrd{v<  or A»  half  out  tlieir  /helis  ? 

6.  An  attribute  of  the  agent  given  to  the  fubjeft 
upon  wliich  it  operates. 

H'lgb-clhniirg  hill  Mil'on. 

7.  A  quah'ty  of  one  fubjtft  given  to  another. 

Icci,  hatij  rune  Arabum  invide> 

Gazis.  Horat.  Carm.  /.  1     ode  lj> 

Whtn  fap'.ef'  aje,  and  weak  unable  limbs. 

Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 

Skiliffejire. 
By  art,  the  i  i!ot  throuj;h  the  hoiliuE  Heep, 
And  howling  tenipeft,  lleers  iXiefejilij'i  rfiip 

I.'iid,  xxiii   3S5. 
Then,  nothing  loth,  th'  enammir'd  fair  he  led, 
And  funk  trau!]  orted  on  tl\e  con/tiouj  be  i. 

Ods/jy,viii.  337. 

AJfi'/'iJ moment  mjtir)nlef>  {he  flood. 

Stimrmry  I,  I3,>6. 

S.  A   circumflance  conncftcd  with   a    fubjeft,  ex- 
prefled  as  a  quality  of  the  fubjedl. 
Bnrxy  fumniit. 
'Tis  ours  the  chance  ot  Jt^hilxg  fields  to  try. 

Iliad,  i  301. 
Oh  !  had  I  dy'd  before  that  ■well-fought  wa'I. 

OdyJTry,  V.  395. 

From  this  table  it  appear?,  that  the  adorning  a  caufe 

with  an  attribute  of  the  efltC^,  is  not  fo  agreeable  as 

the   oppofite  expreflion.      The    progrefs    from    caufe 

to  efFeft  is  natural  and  eafy:  the  oppofite  progrefs  re- 

l>j^  fembles    retrnijrade   motion  *  ;     and   therefore  panting 

)>g     height,  ajlonyh'd  thought,  ate  llrained  and  uncouth  ex- 

"  in  preflions,  which  a  writer  of  tafte  will  avoid. 

''  It  is  not  lcf$   drained,   to   apply   to  a  fubjcft  in  its 

prefcnt  ftate,  an  epithet  that  may  belong  to  it  in  fome 

future  ftate : 

Sulmtrfafqiic  oHrue  puppes.  ^neid,  i.  73. 

And  mighty  ruim  fall.  Iliad,  v.  41 1. 

Imjious  foils  their  man^lrd  fathers  wound. 

Another  rule  regards  this  figure,  That  the  property 
of  one  fubjetl  ought  not  to  be  beftowed  upon  another 
with  which  that  property  is  incongruous. 

K.  Rich. Hi  w  ilare  thy  joints  forget 

To  I  ay  their  a-xful  duty  to  our  prffence  r 

Richard  II.  aB  3.  /.  6 

The  connexion  between  an  awful  fuperior  and  his  fub- 
miflive  dcpendefit  is  fo  intimate,  that  an  attribute  may 
readily  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  :  but 
awfulnefs  cannot  be  fo  transferred,  becaufe  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  fubmilfion. 

FiGVRR  of  Speech,  as  peculiarly  diftfnguiilied  from 
the  above  and  from  thofe  lirll  referred  to. J  Under 
the  at  tide  MetAPHOR  and  Allegory,  a  figure  of  fpeech 
is  defined,  "  The  ufing  a  word  in  a  fenfc  different 
from  what  is  proper  to  it ;"'  and  the  new  or  uncommon 
fenfe  of  the  word  is  tt-xmei  the  Jigurativefcnfe.  The  fi- 
gurative fenfe  muft  have  a  rclauon  to  that  which  is 


proper  j  and  ihr  more  intimate  the  relation  is,  the  fi-     Fii^ure. 
gure  IS  the  more  h,3ppy.      \i nv  ornamental  this  figu>e     ~' — " 
IS  to  language,  will  not  be  readily  imagined  by  any  one  ^'"'   '>" 
who  hatli  not  given  peculiar  attention  ;  anil  thcicfo.e  ^■"'"'J"' 
we  {hall  endeavour  to  unfold  its  capital  beauties  and  ad- 
vantages.     In  the  firll  place,  a  word  ufed  ligurativelv, 
or  in  a   new  fenfe,  fuggells  at  the  fame  time  the  fenic 
11  commonly  bears  :  and  tiius  it  has  the  effett  to  prc- 
fent  two  objeds  ;  one  fignilied  by  tlie  figurative  fenfe, 
which  may  be  termed  the  principal  oljiP.  ;  and  .ne  lig. 
nificd  by  the  proper  fenfe,  which  may  be  termed  (ucef- 
fjry:   the  principal  makes  a  part  of  the  thought  ;  the 
acceffory  is  merely  ornament;!].      In  this  refii.cl,  a  fi- 
gure of  fpeech  is  precifcly  limilar  to  concordant  f  ;unds 
in  mufic,  which,  without  contributing  to  the  melody, 
make  it  harmonious. 

To  explain  the  matter  by  examples.  Toulh,  by  a 
figure  of  fpeech,  is  termed  the  morning  of  life :  This 
expreflion  fignifies  youth,  the  principal  objed  which 
enters  into  the  thought;  it  fuggefts,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  proper  fenfe  of  warning  ;  and  this  acceffory  objeft, 
being  in  itfelf  beautiful,  and  conntfted  by  rcfemblance 
to  the  prinei])al  objedt,  is  not  a  little  ornamental.  Im- 
perious ocean  is  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  where 
an  attribute  is  expreffed  figur.^ti^ely  :  Together  with 
Jlormy,  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  epithet  imperious, 
there  is  fuggellcd  its  proper  meaning,  viz.  t!'e  ftera 
authority  of  a  defpotic  prince  ;  and  thefe  two  are 
flrongly  conncSed  by  refemblance.  Upon  this  figu- 
rative power  of  words,  Vida  defcants  with  elegance. 
Poet.  lib.  iii.  44. 

In  the  next  place,  this  figure  poffeffes  a  fignal  power 
of  aggrandifiiig  an  objedt,  by  the  following  means. 
Words,  which  have  no  original  beauty  but  what  arifes 
from  their  found,  acquire  an  adventitiotis  beauty  from 
their  meaning  :  a  word  lignifying  any  thing  that  is 
agreeable,  becomes  by  that  means  agreeable;  for  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  objeft  is  communicated  to  its  name. 
This  acquired  beauty,  by  the  force  of  cuftom,  adheres 
to  the  word  even  when  ufed  figuratively ;  and  the 
beauty  received  from  the  thing  it  properly  fignifies,  is 
communicated  to  the  thing  which  it  is  made  to  fignify 
figuratively.  Cunfider  tlie  foregoing  expreffion  Impe- 
rious ocean,  how  much  more  elevated  it  is  than  Stormy, 
ocean. 

Thirdly,  This  figure  hath  a  happy  effeift  by  pre- 
venting the  familial  ity  of  proper  names.  The  familia- 
rity of  a  proper  name  is  communicated  to  the  thing 
it  fignifies  by  means  of  their  intimate  conneftion;  and 
the  thing  is  thereby  brought  down  in  our  feeling. 
This  bad  effeft  is  prevented  by  ullng  a  figurative  word 
inftead  of  one  that  is  proper  ;  as  for  example,  when  we 
exprefs  the  flcy  by  terming  it  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  ; 
for  though  no  work  of  art  can  compare  with  the  fliy  in 
grandeur,  the  expreffion,  however,  is  relilhed,  becaufe 
it  prevents  the  objefl  from  being  brought  down  by  the 
familiarity  of  its  proper  mme.  With  refpe^l  to  the 
degrading  the  familiarity  of  propernamcs,  Vida  has  the 
following  pafl'age  : 

Hinc  fi  dura  niihi  paflus  rlicendus  UlylTes, 
Non  ilium  vero  niemorabo  tu>minc,  fed  q  -i 
Et  mo  es  hnminuni  muit<  rum  vidir,  et  i.rbcs, 
Naufragus  everfa;  pi  fi  (zvaiuceiidia  'Viv]x. 

r-.rt.  lih   ii  I  46. 

Laftly,  By  this  figure,  language  is  enriched,  and 
rendered  more  copious  j  in  which  refpeQ,  were  there 

no 
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Figure,    no  other,  a  figure  of  fpeech  is  a  happy 

''~~  This  property   is  finely  touched  by  Vida  ;  Pee!,  lib. 
iii.  go. 

The  beauties  we  have  mentioned  belong  to  every 
figure  of  fptecli.  Several  other  beauties  peculi'.r  to 
one  or  other  fort,  we  ftiall  have  occafion  to  remark  af- 
ter\vard. 

Not  only  fubjefts,  hut  qualities,  aftions,  effefts,  may 
be  expreflcd  ficniratively.  rhus,  as  to  fubjecls,  gales 
oflrealh  for  the  lips,  the  ivalery  k'lngtlom  for  the  ocean. 
As   to  qualities,  /f^rr^  for   ftormy,  in   the    expreffion 
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invention,     tables;  one  of  fubjefls  expreflcd  figuratively,  and  one 
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I.    Subje3s  exprejjidjijuratively. 


of  attributes. 
Tab. 

I.  A  word  proper  to  one  fubjeft  employed  figura- 
tively to  exprcfs  a  refembling  fubjcrt. 

There  is  no  figuie  of  fpeech  fo  frequent,  as  what  is 
derived  fiom  the  relation  of  refemblance.  Youth,  for 
example,  is  fignlticd  figuratively  by  the  morning  of  life. 
The  life  of  a  man  refcmbks  a  natural  day  in  feveral 
particulars:   the  morning  is   the  beginning  of  a  day, 


Fierce  tvinler  ;  alius  for  profundus,  Altus  puleus,  Mum     youth  the  beginning  of  life  ;  the  morning  is  cheerful, 


mare  ;  brealhing  for  perfpiring,  Breathing  plants.  A- 
gain,  as  to  adions.  The  fea  rages.  Time  will  melt  her 
frozen  thouo^hts.  Time  kills  grief.  An  effcft  is  put 
for  the  caufe,  as  lux  for  the  fun  ;  and  a  caufe  for  the 
efftft,  as  bourn  labores  for  corn.  The  relation  of  re- 
femblance is  OHe  plentiful  fource  of  figures  of  fpeech  ; 
arc!  nothing  is  more  common  tlian  to  apply  to  one  ob- 
i'-<3:  the  name  of  another  that  refembles  it  in  any  re- 
fpeft  :  Heii'ht.  fize,  and  woildly  greatncfs,  rtfcmble 
not  each  other  ;  but  the  emotions  they  produce  re- 
feniblc  each  other,  and,  prompted  by  this  refemblance, 


fo  is  youth,  &c.  By  another  rtfemblance,  a  bold  war- 
rior is  termed  the  thunderbolt  of  war  ;  a  multitude  of 
troubles,  a^^a  of  troubles. 

This  figure,  above  all  others,  afF)r:l£pleafure  to  the 
mind  by  variety  of  beauties.  Bcfides  the  beauties 
above-mentioned,  common  to  all  forts,  it  poffeflcs  in 
particular  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  or  of  a  fimile  :  a 
figure  of  fpeech  built  upon  refemblance,  fuggefts  always 
a  comparlfon  between  the  principal  fubjeft  and  the  ac- 
cefr>>ry  ;  whereby  ever)'  good  effeft  of  a  metaphor  or 
fimile  may,  in  a  (hort  and  lively  manner,  be  produced 


we   naturally   exprefe   worldly  greatnefs   by  height  or  by  this  figure  of  fpeech. 

fizc  :  One  feels  a  certain   uneafinefs  in  feeing  a   great  2.   A  word  proper  to  the   efi"e£t  employed  figura- 

dcpth  ;  and,  hence  depth  is  made  to  exprefs  any  thing  tively  to  exprefs  the  caufe. 

difagreeable  by  excefs,  as  depth  of  grief,  depth  of  de-  J'Ux  for  the  fun  ;  Shadow  for  cloud.     A  helmet  is 

fpair  :   Again,   heitrht   of  place,  and   time  long   pad:,  fignified  by  the  e x predion  ^/i/Z^r/n^  terror;  a   tree  by 

produce  fimilar  feelings  ;   and  hence  the  expreffion,  Ut  Jhadoiu  or  umbrage.      Hence  the  expreflion, 

altius    re  pet  am  I    Diilance    in   pad    time,   producin;r  a 


ftrong  feeling,  is  put  for  any  llrong  feeling  ;  Nihil  mihi 
antiquius  nojlra  amicitia  :  Shortnefs  with  relation  to 
fpace,  for  fhortnefs  with  relation  to  time  ;  Brcvis  efje 
laboro,  obfcurus  Jio  :  Suffering  a  punifhraent  refembles 
paying  a  debt  ;  hence  prtuhre panas.  In  the  fame  man- 
ner, light  may  be  put  for  glory,  funfhine  for  profpe- 
rity,  and  weight  for  importance. 


Nee  habet  Peiion  umbras.  Ovlt. 

Wiiere  the  dun  umb-age  hangs.  Spring,  I.  1023. 

A  vi'ound  is  made  to  fignify  an  arrow : 
Vulncre  noii  jedibu^  te  confcquar.  Ovii. 

There  is  a  peculiar  force  and  beauty  in  this  figure  : 
the  word  which  fignifies  figuratively  the  principal  fub- 


Many  words,   ori?inally   fieuratis-e,  having,  by  long     j'^'^»  denotes  it  to  be  a  caufe  by  fuggdling  the  effea. 
d  conllant  ufe.  loft   their   figu.ative  power,  are  de-  3-   A  word  proper  to  the  caufe  employed  figurative- 


and 

graded  to  the  inferior  rank  of  proper  terms.  Thus  the 
words  that  exprefs  the  operation  of  the  mind,  have  in 
aU  languages  been  originally  figurative  :  the  reafon 
holds  in  all,  that  when  thefe  opeiations  came  firft  un- 
der confideratlon,  there  was  no  other  way  of  defcribing 
them  but  by  what  they  refembled :  it  was  not  prafti- 
table  to  give  them  proper  names,  as  may  be  done  to 
objtfts  that  can  be  afceitalned  by  fight  and  touch.  A 
foft  nature,  jarring  tempers,  weight  of  woe,  pompous 
phrafe,  beget  compaffion,  ajfunge  (jrief,  break  a  vow, 
bend  the  eye  downward,  Jhower  down  curfes,  droivn'd 
in  tears,  wrapt  in  joy,  tvarni'd  with  eloquence,  loaded 
with  fpoils,  and  a  thoufand  other  expreffions  of  the 
like  nature,  have  loft  their  figurative  fenfe.  Some 
terms  there  are  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  altogether  fi- 
gurative or  altogether  proper :  originally  ^  gurative, 
they  are  tending  to  fimplicity,  without  having  loft  al- 
together their  figurative  pov.-er.  Virgil's  R  gir.afaucia 
cura,  is  perhaps  one  of  thefe  expreflions  :   with  ordinary 


ly  to  exprefs  the  efl^efl. 

'Boumque  labores  {or  corn.   Sorroiu  or  grief  {or  tears. 

.•Vjrain  UlylTes  vcil'd  hi*  penfivc  head; 
Ajjain,  uiimannM,  a  fh<nvV  of  forroiu  fhed. 
S-rcamini;  Gric/  his  faded  cheek  bedew'd. 
Blindnefs  for  darknefs : 
Caicis  tr'amus  in  undis.  JEnr.d.  iii.  200. 

There  is  a  peculiar  energy  In  this  figure,  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  :  the  figurative  name  denotes  the 
fuGjcA  to  be  an  effeft,  by  fuggcfting  its  caufe. 

4.  Two  things  being  intimately  connected,  the  pro- 
per name  of  the  one  employed  figuratively  to  fignify 
the  other. 

Day  for  light.  Night  for  darknefs;  and  hence,  A 
fudden  nifrht.      IVintcr  for  a  ftonn  at  fea: 


I-iterea  magu'^  niifci-ri  niurmu-c  ponruni, 
EiuifTair.que  Hyeintni  f^nfit  Ncptuiiu=.         JEntid.  i.  : 


%%. 


CritUifot, 

n.  305 


This  laft  figure  would  be  too  bold  for  a  Britifh  writer, 
readers,  fauna  will  be  confidered  as  cxprefilng  fimoly  ^^  ^  ftorni  at  fea  is  not  iufeparably  connected  with  win- 
■'        rr  ci      .       ■  r     I  r tcr  in  thii  climatc. 

5.  A  word  proper  to  an  attribute,  employed  figu- 
rativdy  to  dtr.oie  the  fubjeft. 

?  (juih  and  beauty  tor  thole  who  are  young  and  beau- 
tiful: 


the  eRVa   ot   fjricf;   but    one  of  a  lively  iir.agir.ation 

will  exalt  the  phrafe  into  a  fissure. 

For  epitr.mlfing  this  fuhject,  and  at  llie  fame  time 
R!'".  of  io,.     ■   ■  -■      - 


giving  a  c'.ear  vlcrt'  of  it.  Lord  Karnes  *  gives  a  lift 
of  the  feveral  relations  upon  vi-hith  figures  of  fpeech 
are  commonly  founded.     This  lift  he  divide*  into  t^vo 


Youth  and  beauty  Ibali  be  Uui  in  du.l. 


Majejly 


F     I 

Majejly  for  the  king; 
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What  an  thc.u,  rhat  ufurp'ft  thi»  time  of  night, 

T<>t;ctl  er  with  ihat  fair  and  warlilte  frrin 

In  which  the  yUjcJIy  .  f  bu:iei  Ucnma  k 

Did  fi.mctime  inarch?  HamUl,  aS  i.  fi.  I. 

Or  have  ye  chofen  this  place 

After  the  toils  of  battle,  to  rcpofe 

Yi.ur  weary 'd  '^irtut .'  P.jratli/r  LcJI. 

Verdure  for  a  gretn  field.  Summer,  I.  301. 

Speaking  of  cranes, 

The  pigmy  iiaior.<,  wounls  and  death  they  brirg, 
And  all  the  -.aar  dcfcends  i.joii  the  wii;g.      Ili,iil.  iii.  10. 
Co  logc  auvancui  ve;ierably  wife.  Hud.  iii   149 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fug- 
gt;fting  an  attribute  that  cmbcllifltee  the  fubjetS,  or  puts 
it  in  a  (Irongcr  li^lit. 

6.  A  coinplc::  term  employed  figuratively  to  denote 
one  of  the  component  parts. 

Funtis  for  a  dead  body.     Burial  for  a  grave. 

7.  The  namr  of  one  of  the  component  parts  infttad 
of  the  complex  term. 

T~da  tor  a  marriage.  The  Eajl  for  a  cour.try  fitua- 
ted  ea!t  from  U8.  'Jov'u  •vcjligiafervat,  for  imitating  Ju- 
piter in  general. 

8.  A  word  fignifying  time  or  place,  employed  figu- 
ratively to  denote  what  is  connected  with  it. 

Clwie  for  a  nation,  or  for  a  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment :  hence  the  exprtflion.  Merciful  clime.  Fleecy  tuin- 
ter  for  fnovv,   Siculumfdix. 

9.  A  part  for  the  whole. 

The  (lole  for  the  earth.     The  head  for  the  perfon : 

Triginta  minas  pi  o  cjfiu  tuo  dtdi.  Pijuluj. 

Tcrgum  for  the  man  : 

Fugicos  tergiim.  Ovid. 

Vuhus  foi"  the  man : 

Jam  ful.;or  arnioriim  fu^j.tccs 

Terret  ciiuos,  eqi/itumquc  vultus.  Herat, 

Quis  defiderio  fit  jvudor  aut  modus 

Tarn  chari  cafttit?  Hor4t. 

Dumquc  virtnr  ^enuit  ?  Horat. 

Thy  >;rowiiig  virtue'-  jolHfy'd  mr  c«rei, 

And  proniisM  cijtrlort  to  \y\y  filver  bairt.     Iliad,  ii.  616. 

—   ■  Fortl'.with  from  the  pole  he  rears 

His  m'\i:h' yjlaturr.  farat/!/e  Lofi. 

The  filent  Ifjri  which  p  ii  f  afRsils.  Pjrmt. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  confifts  in  marking 
that  part  which  makes  the  greatell  figure. 

10.  The  name  of  the  container,  employed  figura- 
tively to  fignif)'  what  is  contained. 

Grove  for  the  birds  in  it  ;  Vocal  gro-ue.  Ships  for  the 
fcamen;  AgonizingyZ'/^.  Mcuntainr  for  the  Iheep  pa- 
fluring  upon  them,  Bleating  mountains.  Zaryr.thus,  I- 
ihaca,  &c.  for  the  inhabitants.   Ex  majlls  domlbus,  Livy. 

1 1 .  The  name  of  tlic  fuftainer,  employed  figurative- 
ly to  fignify  what  is  fullained. 

ylhar  for  the  facrifice.  Field  for  the  battle  fought 
upon  it.  Well-fought  jft/ir/. 

12.  The  name  of  the  materials,  employed  figura- 
tively to  fign^y  t^e  things  made  of  them. 

Ferrum  for  gludrus. 

13.  The  names  of  the  Heathen  deities,  employed 
figuratively  to  fignify  what  they  patronife. 

jfoi'e  for  the  air,  Mars  for  war,  Venus  for  beauty, 
Cupid  for  love,  Ceres  for  corn,  Neptune  for  the  fea,  Vul- 
tan  for  fire. 

Vol.  Vll.  Part  I. 
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This  figure  beftows  great  elevation  upon  the  fiibjccl;     F!.  ure. 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  llrains         »     ^. 
of  poetry. 

Tab.  II.   yltlributes  expreJTcd fguralively. 

1.  'When  two  attributes  are  conncftcd,  the  name  of 
the  one  may  be  employed  figuratively  to  exprcfs  the 
other. 

Purity  and  virginity  are  attributes  of  the  fame  per- 
fon :   hence  the  e.\preflion,  Virgin  fnow,  for  pure  fnow. 

2.  A  word  fignifying  properly  an  attribute  of  one 
fubjed,  employed  figuratively  to  exprefs  a  refembling 
attiibute  of  another  fubjtft. 

Tottering  Hate.  Imperious  ocean.  Angry  flood.  Ra- 
ging temped.      Shalloxu  fears. 

My  furc  divii  ity  fhall  hear  the  fliield. 

And  edge  thy  fword  10  rcuf  the  glorious  field. 

OA/7,  xr.  61. 

Blaci  omen,  for  an  omen  that  portends  bad  fortune. 
Mcr  omen.  Virgil. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  this  figure  arifes  from  fuggeft- 
ing  a  compaiifon. 

3.  A  word  proper  to  the  fubjed,  employed  to  ex- 
prefs one  of  its  attributes. 

Mens  for  intelleBus.    Mens  for  a  lefolution  : 
Iftam,  oro,  exuc  njentem. 

4.  When  two  fubjetls  have  a  refemblance  by  a  com- 
mon  quality,  the  name  of  the  one  fubjedt  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  to  denote  that  quality  in  the  other: 

Summer  life  for  agreeable  life. 

5.  The  name  of  the  inllrument  made  to  fignify  the 
power  of  employing  it  : 

Me!po:iicne,  cui  liquiJam  p.iter 

Vocem  cum  citljara  dedit. 

,     The  ample  field  of  figurative  expreflion  difplayed  ia        " 
thefe  tables,  affords  great  fcope  for  reafoning.     Seve- 
ral of  the  obftrvations  relating  to  metaphor  *,   are  ap-  •  See  M^'. 
plicable  to  figures  of  fpcech :  thefe  (hall  be  (lightly  re-  ixflmr. 
touched,    with  fome  additions  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft. 

I.  As  the  figure  under  confideration  is  built  upoa 
relation,  we  find  from  experience,  and  it  mud  be  ob- 
vious from  reafon,  that  the  beauty  of  it  depends  on  the 
intimacy  of  the  relation  between  the  figurative  and 
proper  fenfe  of  the  word.  A  flight  refemblance,  in 
particular,  will  never  make  this  figure  agreeable  :  the 
expreffion,  for  example,  Drink  do-wn  a pcrel,  for  liften- 
ing  to  a  f-cret  witli  attention,  is  harfli  and  uncoutli, 
becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between  rtjlen- 
ing  and  drinking.     The  expreflion  weighty  crack,  ufed  ^ 

by  Ben  Johnfon  for  loud  crack,  is  worfe  if  poffible  :  a 
loud  found  has  not  the  flighted  refemblance  to  a  piece 
of  matter  that  is  weighty. 

Phemi:=  !  let  ails  of  .joj!-,  and  heroes  old. 
What  ancient  bsi'd\  in  iiall  and  bowV  have  told, 
Attem[>tr'd  to  the  lyrf,  your  voice  cniplciy. 
Such  the  picas'd  ejr  •uiill  Jrinli  with  lilciit  joy. 

OJyfy,  i.  433. 
Strepitumque  extcrritus  bauJU.  .MiuU.  vi.  559. 

• — • Write,  my  queen. 

And  with  miue  ejcs  I'll  i/Wni  the  words  \oii  fend. 

Cymbdinc^aQ  \.fz.  l. 
As  thus  th'  dTulgcnce  tremulous  I  drink. 

Summer ^  I.  r6S4. 

C  £  Nequs 
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Figure.  Niqtie  ffai/-^  currus  ha',  eras.  C«r^.  i   5I4. 

t  O  prince!  (l.ycaon's  valiant  foil  re]  ly'J), 

A?  thine  the  ftccds,  be  thine  the  t.T(k  to  j;u:de. 
The  horfet  praiflis'd  to  their  lord's  command. 
Shall  Lear  the  rein,  and  anfwer  to  thy  hand.  IliaA,  v.  j88. 

The  following  figures  of  fpeecii  feem  altogether  wild 
and  extravagant,  the  figurative  and  proper  meaning 
having  no  connexion  whatever.  Moving  fuftnefs, 
Frelhnefs  breathes.  Breathing  profpeft,  Fl/yivhig  fpring, 
De'wy  light,  Lucid  coolnefs,  and  many  others  of  this 
falfe  coin,  may  be  found  in  Thomfon's  Seafoiis. 

2.  The  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ought  to  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  figurative  fenfe,  and  not  foar 
much  above  it,  nor  fink  much  below  it.  This  rule,  as 
well  as  the  foregoing,  is  finely  illullrated  by  Vida, 
Poet.  iii.  1 48. 

3.  In  a  figure  of  fpeech,  every  circumftancc  ought 
to  be  avoided  that  agrees  with  the  proper  fenfe  only. 
Dot  with  the  figurative  fenfe  ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that 
exprefles  the  thought,  and  the  former  ferves  for  no  o- 
ther  purpofe  but  to  make  harmony  : 

Zacynthvis  gre<:n  with  ever-fliaJy  groves, 
And  lth?.c3,  prt:fumfi'uoi.s  bo-iil  ihf  ir  loves ; 
Obtruding  on  ttiy  choice  a  fecond  lord. 
They  prtis  the  Hymeiiean  lue  abUorc'd. 

Zacynthus  here  Handing  figuratively  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  defcription  of  the  ifland  is  quite  out  of  place : 
it  puzzles  tlie  reader,  by  making  him  doubt  whether 
the  word  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  proper  or  figurative 
fenfe. 


-Write,  try  queen. 


And  with  mine  ey-s  I'll  drink  the  word^  you  fend, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall.  Cym6etine,a^  i.j'c.  2. 

The  difguft  one  has  to  drink  ink  in  reality,  is  not  to 
the  purpofe  where  the  fubjcdl  is  drinking  ink  figura- 
tively. 

4.  To  draw  confequences  from  a  figure  of  fpeech, 
as  if  the  word  were  to  be  underftood  literally,  is  a 
grofs  abfurdity  ;  for  it  is  confounding  truth  with  fic- 
tion : 

Be  Moubrav's  fins  fo  heavv  in  his  hofum, 

'J  hat  they  may  break  his  loamiiij  cnurfer's  back. 

Arid  throw  the  ride*-  headlunj^  in  the  lifts, 

A  cajtiif  recreant  to  my  coulln  Hereford. 

Richard  II.  aa   l/c  3 

Sin  may  be  imagined  heavy  in  a  figurative  fenfe  :  but 
weight  in  a  proper  ftnfc  belongs  to  the  acceiTory  only  ; 
and  therefore  to  defcribe  the  efFefts  of  weight,  is  to 
defert  the  principal  fubjcfl,  and  to  convert  die  accef- 
fory  into  a  principal : 

Cramzvill.    How  does  your  Graee  ? 

Wdfry.     Why,  well ; 
Never  fo  :ruly  '■•appy,  my  ^nod  Cromwell. 
I  krow  myfcU  now,  ani  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  tanhly  dij;nltie.s 
A  ftill  and  qniet  ci'n''cieiice.     The  king  ha?  ciir'd  me, 
\  luimbly  thank  his  Gra:e  :  and,  Irora  ihefe  Ihoulders, 
"1  hcfe  ruiii'd  pihars,  i  ut  <  f  pity,  taken 
A  litad  wouiJ  firik  a  navy,  Ivo  much  honour. 

HlnryVV.\.aa^.fi.6, 

Ulyfles  fpeaking  of  Heftor  : 

1  wonder  nnw  how  yonder  city  ftands, 
When  we  have  here  the  bafe  and  pillar  by  us. 

Troilus  and  CreJJida^  aB  ^.fi.  9. 

Othello.  No ;  my  heart  ie  turu'd  to  ftone  :  I  ftrike  it,  anj 
3t  hurts  my  band.  Otlie/lo,afl  4./..  y 
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Not  lef^,  even  in  tlii*  dt-fpicalylc  now, 

Than  veY^sn  my  name  fill'J  .Afnc  with  afTriiibt!,  v 

.■\r.d  froze  ycur  hearts  beneath  your  iorr>d  zone. 

I'^on  Sehaji'rm  King  of  Portugal,  a^  1. 

How  Ion?  a  fjace,  dice  firft  I  h  v'd,  it  i»! 

To  look  into  a  gljfs  1  fear. 
And  am  fiirpris'd  with  woi  der,  when  I  ni  ft 

Grcy.fhairs  and  wrinkk'6  thcie. 

Co-U'lcy^vol.  I   />.  85. 

J  chofe  thefliiurifliing'ft  tree  in  all  the  park, 

With  ftefliell  hoir^hs,  and  faireft  hcjd  ; 
I  cu'  my  love  into  its  gentle  bark, 

And  ill  three  days  bclmld  'tit  dead  ; 
My  very  writreii  flanies  fo  violent  be. 

They've  burnt  and  withct'd  up  the  tree. 

Cowtry,  vol.  I.  p.  13S. 

Ah,  mighty  Love,  that  it  were  inward  heat 
Which  ni3'le  this  precitm^  limbeck  fweat'. 

But  what,  abb!  ah  ^vhat  does  it  avail 
That  fhe  wcej-S  tear?  fo  wond'rous  cold, 
A^  fcarce  the  af^'s  ho  >f  can  hold. 

So  cold,  that  I  admire  they  fall  nrf  hai!  ? 

(io^.viey,  -J^i.   1.  p    131. 

Such  a  play  of  words  is  pleafant  in  a  ludicrous  poem. 

Atmeria.      O   Alphotifo,   Alphonfo  ! 
Pevourit  g  feas  have  wafli'd  'hce  fiom  m^-  fight, 
No  ttmc  (hail  rafe  thee  from  my  mem  iry  ; 
No,  1  will  live  to  be  thy  monument  : 
The  cruel  ocean  is  no  more  thy  romb  ; 
But  in  my  heart  thou  art  mtcri'd. 

tAcurning  Bri'f,  nfl  I  fc,  I, 

This  would  be  very  right,  if  there  were  any  inconfift- 
ence  in  being  interred  in  one  place  really,  and  in  ano- 
ther place  figuratively. 

From  confidcring,  that  a  word  ufcd  in  a  figurative 
fenfe  fuggefts  at  the  fame  time  its  proper  meaning,  we 
difcover  a  fifth  rule.  That  we  ought  not  to  employ  a 
word  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  the  proper  fenfe  of  which  ii 
inconfiilent  or  incongruous  with  the  fubjedt  :  for  every 
inconfiilency,  and  even  incongruity,  though  in  the  ex- 
prtfTion  only  and  not  real,  is  unpleafant : 

Intcrea  genitor  Tyberini  ad  fl.iminis  undam 

Vuljierayi««ia/  lyiiijhis — — 

.&.-../.  X   833. 


Tres  adeo  ircerto.^  c»ca  caligine  y^A/ 
Erran.us  jclago,  cotikicm  line  lidere  nodte". 

JEt,id. 


203. 


The  foregoing  rule  may  be  extended  to  form  a 
f  xtli,  That  no  epithet  ougiit  to  be  given  to  the  figu- 
rative fenfe  of  3  word  that  agrees  not.  alfo  with  its 
proper  fenft  ; 

Oicat  Opuiitise 

Fiater  IVIegiKse,  quo  btutut 

Vulnere.  Horat.  Cam.  lib.  i,  ids  %y, 

Parcus  dcorurn  cu'tor,  et  iiifrequcns, 
Jfif.ttiientij  dum  fa|  ientix 

Confuhus  erro.  Horat.  Carm.  I.  I.  ode  54. 

Seventhly,  The  crowding  into  one  period  or  thought 
different  figures  of  fpeech,  is  not  Icfs  faulty  than  crowd- 
ing metaphors  in  that  manner  :  the  mind  is  diftradcd 
in  the  quick  tranfition  from  one  image  to  another,  and 
i^  puzzled  inllead  of  being  pltafid  : 

I  Km  of  ladies  m^ft  dejeil  and  wretched, 

1  hat  fuik'd  the  honey  if  his  n-ufic  vows.  HamUt, 

My  bleeding  bofom  fi^kens  at  the  found. 


.^h  mifer, 
Q^ianta  laboras  in  CharyiJi  I 
Digue  puer  TntW^rc  Jta/nma. 
Qua;  faga,  quis  te  folvere  Theffalis 
Magus  vcneHii,  quis  poterit  dcus  I 


OJjiJfty,  i.  439, 
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v;i  i!!i)ratun»  tet'Ifurnii 
■J  f  cgafa»  expediet  Chimera. 

Horuf.  Carm.  lib.  t,  oJi  If. 

Eighthly,  if  crowding  figures  be  bad,  it  is  ftill  woifc 
to  graft  one  figure  upon  another :  For  inftance, 
While  his  keen  fa!chi,iu  Jricks  the  warri;)rt  li\'C«. 

IliaJ,  \\.  III. 

A  falchion  drinking  the  warriors  blood  is  a  figure  built 
upon  refcinbiance,  which  is  pafFuble.  But  then  in  the 
cxprefiion,  lives  is  again  put  ior  blood ;  and  by  tlius 
grafting  one  figure  upon  another,  the  expreflion  is  rea- 
dered  obfcuie  and  unpleafant. 

Ninthly,  Intricate  and  involved  figures,  that  can 
ftarce  be  analyfed,  or  reduced  to  plain  language,  are 
leall  of  all  tolerable  : 

Vcitis  incenvlinus  ar;\s.  ■  JEnriJ.  iii,  179. 

■    Onerent<iuc  canidris 

Dona  lab  rata  Cei crib  JEmid.  \.\\.  180. 

Vulcan  to  the  Cyclopes  : 

Arma  acri  f\'-itnda  viro  :  nunc  vlri'nis  ufu«, 

Niiiic  rianiLu*  rapidls,  oirni  juiiic  arte  m^ylDrn  : 

I'rxciftt^t.-  inoras.  /bjttid  viii.  441. 

■  Huir  ifladio,  perque  »rea  fcun. 

Per  tiiiuca'u  r<|ualencsm  auru,  latu»  t/aurit  aportum 

yEnriJ.  x   313. 
Scriberis  Varici  fortis,  et  honhim 
Vidlor,  Vlaoni!  carn.iois  aliu. 

Horat.  Oirm.  lib.  l.  ode  6. 

Elfe  (hall  our  fares  be  numbtrM  with  the  dca<l. 

1  till  J,  V.  294. 

Comn-.utual  death  the  fate  of  war  confi  unds. 

JiiuJy  viii.  JSj .  arht  xi.  117. 

Speaking  of  Proteus. 

Inftaiit  he  wears,  elbfive  <  f  the  rape, 

'I  In:  mini  c  f'ir>e  of  every  favagc  ilwipe.    Odyffiy,  iv.  j6j. 

Ri  lUiiiT  convilfivi-  oil  the  floor,  is  ften 

The  pireo!  s  objeft  uf  a  proliratc  nucen.        Ibid  iv,  (Sj!. 

'I  he  minglinn  tempcft  weaves  it-  j>lrii  m.      Autumn,  ^,y,. 

A  v;irious  fweetncf-  fwells  the  gentle  race.         Jt,id.  640. 

T  I.e  diftant  water-fall  fweils  in  the  breeze.    Winter,  73S. 

In  the  tenth  place,  When  a  fubjcft  is  introduced  by 
its  proper  name,  it  is  abfurd  to  attribute  to  it  the  pro- 
perties of  a  diffeient  fubjetl  to  which  the  word  is  forae- 
times  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfe  : 

Hear  me    ol.  Ntptuiic  !  thou  wh'ife  arms  are  liurl'd 
I'rora  fl.fre  tt  ftiore,  and  giid  the  lolid  world. 

Odyjf-y,  It.  Si  7, 

Neptune  is  here  introduced  perfonally,  and  not  figu- 
ratively for  the  ocean  :  the  defcription  therefore, 
which  is  only  applicable  to  the  latter,  is  altogether 
improper. 

It  is  not  fufEcient  that  a  figure  of  fpeech  be  regu- 
larly conllrufted,  and  be  free  from  blemilh  :  it  re- 
quires tafte  to  difcern  when  It  Is  proper,  when  impro- 
per; and  tafte  perhaps  is  our  only  guide.  One,  however, 
may  gather  from  reflcftionsand  experience,  that  orna- 
ments and  graces  fuit  not  any  of  the  difpititing  paf- 
fions,  nor  are  proper  for  exprefling  any  thing  grave  and 
important.  In  familiar  converfation,  they  are  in  fome 
meafure  ridiculous  :  Profpero,  in  the  Tempejl,  fpcak- 
ing  to  his  daughter  Miranda,  fays. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  tliine  eye»  ailvance, 
fiXii  fa)-  what  thau  Iteft  )Ond 

No  exception  can  be  taken   to  the  juftnefs  of  the  fi- 
gure ;  and  circumftances  may  be  imagined  to  make  it 
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proper  :  but  it  is  certainly  not  proper  in  familiar  Con- 
VL-rfation. 

In  the  lall  place.  Though  figures  of  fpeech  have  a 
charming  effctl  when  accurately  conllructcd  and  pro- 
perly  introduced,  they  ought,  however,  to  be  fcattered 
with  a  fparing  hand  :  nothing  is  more  lufclous,  and 
^nothing  conl'cqueotly  more  fatiating,  than  ».dundant 
ornaments  of  any  kind. 

Figure  \i  uitd,  in  theology,  for  tlie  myderles  re- 
prefciucd   (ir   delivered  obfcurely  to  us  under  certain 
types  or  adions  in  the  Old  Teftament.     Thus  manna        » 
is  held  a  figure  or  type  of  the  eucharift  ;  and  the  death 
of  .Abel  a  figure  of  the  fullering  of  Chrlll. 

Many  divines  and  critics  contend,  that  all  the  ac- 
tions, hilliiiies,  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  Old  Tellament, 
are  only  figures,  types,  and  piophecles,  of  what  waa 
to  happen  under  the  New.  Tlie  Jews  are  fuppofed 
to  have  had  the  figures  or  fliadows,  and  we  the  fub- 
ilcince. 

FiGuaE  is  alfo  applied  In  a  like  fenfe  to  profane 
matters  ;  as  the  emblems,  enigmas,  fables,  f)  mbols, 
and  hieroglyphics,  of  the  ancients. 

FIGURliD,  in  general,  fomtthing  marked  with 
figures. 

The  term  figured  is  chiefly  applied  to  ftuiTs,  where- 
on the  figures  of  flowers,  and  the  like,  are  either 
wrought  or  (lamped. 

FiGURLD,  in  mufic,  is  .ipplled  either  to  fimple  notei 
or  to  haimony:  to  iiniple  notes,  as  in  thefe  wordi 
figured  hafs,  to  exprefs  a  bafs  whofc  notes  carrying 
chords  are  fubdivided  into  many  other  notes  of  hfTer 
value  ;  to  harmony,  when,  by  fuppofition  and  in  3 
diatonick  procedure,  other  notes  than  thofe  which  form 
the  chord  are  employed.     See  Supposition. 

To  figure  Is  to  pafs  feveral  notes  for  one  ;  to  form 
runnings  or  variations  j  to  add  fome  notes  to  the  air, 
in  whatcvir  manner  it  be  done  ;  in  fliort,  it  Is  to  give 
to  harmonious  founds  a  figure  of  melody,  by  connedl- 
iiig  them  with  other  intermediate  founds. 

FILAGO,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polypamla 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngeiiefia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking  under  the 
4(;th  order,  Compnfut.  The  receptacle  is  luked  ;  there 
is  no  pappus;  tne  calyx  is  imbricated;  the  female 
florets  placed  among  llie  fcalts  of  the  calyx. 

FILAMENT,  In  anatomy,  natural  hillory,  &c.  a 
term  ufed  In  the  fame  fenfe  with  fibre,  for  thofe  fine 
threads  wliereof  the  flefli,  nerves,  ikin,  plants,  roots, 
ivC.  are  compofed.     See  Fibre. 

I'tgelalle  Filamests  form  a  fubllance  of  great  ufe 
in  the  arts  and  maiiufadures  ;  furiiilhing  thread,  cloth, 
cordage,  &.c. 

For  thefe  pui-pofes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  Ciiti' 
nalis   and  L'uium,  or  hemp  and  flax,  are  employed  a- 
mongus*.     But  difltrent  vegetables  have  been  em- *  See  H<-»^ 
ployed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  nfes.    Putre-*"''    FUx  t 
faction  dtllroys  the  pulpy  or  flclhy  matter,  and  leaves '"'^"^"'°*' 
the  tough    filaments  entire  :   By  curioufly  putrefying 
the  leaf  of  a  plant  In  water,  we  obtain  the  fine  flexile 
fibres,  which  conftlmted  the  bafis  of  the  ribs  and  mi- 
nute veins,  and  which   now  form  as  It  were  a  fltelcton 
of  the  leaf.     Alkaline  lixivia,  in  fome  degree,  produce 
fimllar  eflFefts  to  putreficilon. 

The  Sleur  de  Flacourt,  in  his  hlftory  of  Madagaf- 
car,  relates,  that  different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared 
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F.Iarr.cnts.  Jn  that  idand  from  the  fi'aments  of  the  bark  of  cer- 
•"""  tain  trees  boiled  in  ihong  Ij  e  ;  that  fomc  of  thefe 
cloths  are  very  tine,  and  approach  to  the  foftnefs  of 
filk,  but  in  durability  come  Ihort  of  cotton  ;  that 
others  are  coarfer  and  ftronger,  and  lall  thrice  as  long 
as  cotton  ;  and  that  of  thefe  the  falls  and  cordage  of 
his  velTel  frere  made.     See  alfo  the  article  Bark. 

The  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  llalks  of  nettles 
are  ufed  for  the  like  purpofes  in  his  own  country, 
France.  And  Sir  Hans  Sloane  relates,  in  one  of  his 
*  letters  to  Mr  Ray,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  feve- 
ral,  that  muflin  and  callico,  and  molt  of  the  Indian 
linens,  are  made  of  liettlcs. 

In  fome  of  the  Swedifli  provinces,  a  ftrong  kind  of 
cloth  is  faid  to  be  prepared  from  hop-ftalks  :  and  in 
the  tranfaftions  of  the  Swedilh  academy  for  the  year 
1750,  there  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  in 
confequence  of  that  report.  Of  the  ftalks,  gatheied 
in  autumn,  about  as  many  were  taken,  as  equalled  in 
bulk  a  quantity  of  flax  that  would  have  produced  a 
pound  after  preparation.  The  ftalks  were  put  into 
water,  and  kept  covered  therewith  during  the  winter. 
In  March  they  were  taken  out,  dried  in  a  ftove,  and 
drelTed  as  flax.  The  prepared  filaments  weighed 
nearly  a  pound,  and  proved  fine,  foft,  and  white  : 
They  were  fpun  and  woven  into  fix  ells  of  fine  ftrong 
cloth.  The  author,  Mr  Sliider,  oberves,  that  hop- 
ftalks  take  much  longer  time  to  rot  than  flax  ;  and 
that,  if  not  fuUv  rotted,  the  woody  part  will  not  fepa- 
rate,  and  the  cl 'th  will  neither  prove  white  nor  fine. 

Hemp,  flax,  and  all  other  vegetable  filaments,  and 
thread  or  cloth  prepared  from  them,  differ  remarkably 
from  wool,  hair,  filk,  and  other  animal  produftions, 
not  only  in  the  principles  into  which  they  are  refoluble 
by  fire,  but  likewife  in  fome  of  their  moie  interefling 
properties,  particularly  in  their  difpofition  to  imbibe 
colouring  matters  ;  fundry  liquors,  which  give  a  beau- 
tiful and  durable  dye  to  thofe  of  the  animal,  giving  no 
ftain  at  all  to  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

A  folution  of  copper  in  aquafortis,  which  had 
been  changed  blue  by  an  addition  of  volatile  fpirit,  on 
being  mixed  with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  became  tur- 
bid and  greenifh.  Pieces  of  white  filk  and  flannel 
boiled,  without  any  previous  preparation,  in  this  mix- 
ture, received  a  bright  deep  yellow  dye;  whiUt  pieces  of 
linen,  prepared  and  unprepared,  came  out  as  colourlcfs 
as  they  were  put  in. 

Fifhing-netsare  ufually  boiled  with  oak-bark  or  other 
like  aftringents,  which  render  them  more  hilling. 
Thofe  made  of  flax  receive  from  this  dccoflion  a  brown- 
ilh  colour,  which,  by  the  repeated  alternations  of  wa- 
ter and  air,  is  in  a  little  time  difcharged,  whilll  the  fine 
glofTy  brown,  communicated  by  the  fame  means  to 
fiiken  nets,  permanently  refills  both  the  air  and  water, 
and  ftands  as  long  as  the  animal  filaments  themfelves. 
In  like  manner  the  llain  of  ink,  or  the  black  dye  from 
folutions  of  iron,  mixed  with  vegetable  allringents, 
proves  durable  in  filk  and  woollen  ;  but  from  linen, 
the  aitringent  matter  io  extrafted  by  walhing,  and  only 
the  yellow  iron-mould  remains. 

The  red  decoiHion  of  cochineal,  which,  heightened 
with  a  little  folution  of  tin,  gives  the  fiery  fcarlet  dye 
to  wool  or  filk  that  have  been  previoully  impregnated 
with  folution  of  tartar,  makes  no  imprellion  upon  li- 
■en  or  cotton  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.     Mr  da 
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Fay  informs  us  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy for  the  year  1737,  that  having  prepared  a  mixed 
cloth  whofe  warp  was  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  cot- 
ton, and  thoroughly  blended  the  two  together  by  ful- 
ling, he  ftill  found  the  cotton  to  refift  the  atlion  of 
the  fcarlet  liquor,  and  the  wool  to  receive  the  fame  co- 
lour from  it  as  wool  by  itfelf,  the  ftuff  coming  out  all 
over  marbled  fiery  and  white. 

Many  ether  inftances  of  this  kind  are  known  too 
well  to  the  callico-prlnter  ;  whofe  grand  defideratum  it 
is,  to  find  means  of  making  linen  receive  the  fame  co- 
lours that  wool  does.  The  phylical  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ference is  wholly  unknown  ;  and  indeed,  of  the  theory 
of  dyes  in  general,  we  know  as  yet  extremely  little. 
(See  Dyeing.)  Arc  animal  lilaments  tubular,  and  the. 
colouring  atoms  received  within  them  ?  Are  vegetable 
filaments  folld,  and  the  colour  depolited  on  the  lurfaee? 
Or  does  not  their  different  fufceptlblllty  of  colour  de- 
pend rather  on  the  dlfterent  intrinfic  properties  of  the 
two?  There  are  many  inftances  of  a  like  dlvcrfity,  even 
in  the  metallic  kingdom,  where  a  mechanical  difference 
in  texture  can  fcarCely  be  prefumed  to  be  the  caufe  : 
Thus  filver  receives  a  deep  ftaui  from  fulphnreoiis  or 
putrid  vapours,  or  the  yolk  of  a  boiled  egg,  which 
have  no  effett  upon  tin. 

Filaments,  among  botanifts.  See  Botanv,  p.  434, 
col.   I. 

FI LANDERS,  in  falconry,  a  difeafe  in  hawks.  Sec. 
confining  of  filaments  or  ftrlngs  of  blood  coagulated  ; 
and  occalioned  by  a  violent  rupture  of  fome  vein,  by 
which  the  blood,  extravafating,  hardens  into  thefe  fi- 
gures, and  incommodes  the  reins,  hips,  Sic. 

FiLANDERs,  arc  alfo  worms  as  fmall  as  thread,  and 
about  an  inch  long,  that  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  fkin  or 
net,  near  the  reins  of  an  hawk,  apart  from  either  gut 
or  gorge. 

This  malady  is  known  by  the  hawk's  poverty  ;  by 
ruffling  her  tail ;  by  her  ftraining  the  fift,  or  perch, 
with  her  pounces ;  and  laftly,  by  croaking  in  the 
night,  when  ihe  filanders  prick  her.  The  difeafe  pro- 
ceeds from  bad  food  ;  and  mull  be  rem.edied  in  time,  to 
prevent  its  fpreadiug  over  the  whole  body,  and  dellroy- 
ing  the  bird.  Thefe  mull  not  be  killed  as  other  worms 
are,  for  fear  of  impofthumes  from  their  corruption,  be- 
ing incapable  of  pafiing  away  with  the  hawk's  meat. 
They  mult  only  be  ftupified,  to  prevent  their  being  of- 
fenfive  ;  and  this  is  done  by  giving  the  hawk  a  clova 
of  garlic,  after  which  flic  will  feel  nothing  of  the  hlan- 
ders  for  40  days.  It  will  be  prudent  in  the  falconer, 
when  he  obferves  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give 
lier  a  clove  of  garlic  once  a-raojith  by  way  of  pre- 
vention. 

FILBERT,  or  Filberd,  the  fruit  of  the  corylus, 
or  hazel.      See  Cor.ylus. 

FILE,  among  mechanics,  a  tool  ufed  in  metal,  &c. 
in  order  to  fmooth,  polilh,  or  cut. 

This  inftrument  is  of  iron  or  forged  Reel,  cut  in 
little  furrows,  with  chlflels  and  a  mallet,  this  and  that 
way,  and  of  this  or  that  depth,  according  to  the  grain 
or  toivch  lequlied.  After  cutting  the  file,  it  mull  be 
tempered  with  a  compofition  of  chimney-foot,  very 
hard  and  dry,  diluted  and  wrought  up  with  urine, 
vinegar,  and  fait  ;  the  whole  being  reduced  to  the  con- 
fiftence  of  mullard.  Tempering  the  files  confifts  in 
rubbing  them  over  with  this  compofition,  and  covering 
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them  in  loam  ;  after  which  they  are  put  in  a  charcoal  under 
fire,  and  taken  out  by  that  time  they  have  acquired  a 
cherry  colour,  which  is  known  by  a  fmall  rod  of  the 
fame  ftecl  put  in  along  with  them.  Being  taken  out 
of  the  fire,  they  are  thrown  into  cold  fpring-water  ; 
and  when  cold,  they  are  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a 
rag  ;  and  being  clean  and  dry,  are  kept  fiom  ruil  by 
laying  them  up  In  wheat  bran.  Iron  files  require  more 
htating  than  ftotl  ones.  Files  are  of  different  forms, 
ii7.es,  cuts,  and  degrees  of  finenefs,  according  to  the 
different  ufes  and  occafions  for  which  they  are  made. 
Sfe  Filing. 

File,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  row  of  foldier?,  (landing 
one  behind  another,  which  is  the  depth  of  tlie  battalion 
or  fquadron.  The  tiles  of  a  battalion  of  foot  are  gene- 
rally three  deep  ;  as  are  fometimes  theft  of  a  fquadron 
of  horfe.  The  files  mult  be  ftraight  and  parallel  one 
to  another. 

File,  in  law,  a  thread,  ftring,  or  wire,  upon  which 
writs  and  other  exhibits  in  courts  and  offices  arc  fa- 
ftened  or  filed,  for  tlie  more  fafe  keeping,  and  ready 
turning  to  the  fame.  A  file  is  a  record  of  the  court  ; 
and  the  filing  of  a  procefs  of  a  court  makes  it  a  record 
'  of  it.  An  original  writ  may  be  filed  after  judg- 
ment given  in  the  caufe,^  ilTutd  forth  before ;  decla- 
rations, &c.  are  to  be  filed,  and  affidavits  mud  be 
filed,  fome  before  they  are  read  in  court,  and  fome 
prefcntly  when  read  in  court.  Before  filing  a  record 
removed  by  certiorari,  the  jullices  of  B.  R.  may  rcfufe 
to  receive  it,  if  it  appears  to  be  for  delay,  Sec. ;  and 
remand  it  back  for  the  expedition  of  juflice:  but  if  the 
certiorari  be  once  filed,  the  proceedings  below  cannot 
be  revived.  An  Indidment,  &c.  cannot  be  amended 
after  it  is  filed. 

FILIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  relation  of 
fon.     See  Son. 

The  divines  ufually  diftinguilh  between  dL/erviie  and 
iJHial  fear.  The  mod  abandoned  may  have  a  fcrvile 
fear  of  God,  fuch  as  that  of  a  (lave  to  his  mailer  ;  but 
not  a  filial  fear,  i.  e.  a  fear  refulting  from  love  and  re- 
fpecl.     See  Fear. 

FiiiAL  Piety,  the  affeftionate  attachment  of  children 
to  their  parents;  includingin  it  love,  reverence,  obedience, 
and  relief.  Thefe  arc  duties  prompted  equally  by  na- 
ture and  by  gratitude,  independent  of  the  injunclions 
of  religion.  For  where  (hall  we  find  the  perfon  who 
hath  received  from  any  one  benefits  fo  great  or  fo 
many,  as  children  from  their  parents  ?  And  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  if  perfons  are  undutiful  to  their  pa- 
rents, they  fcldom  prove  good  to  any  other'  relation. 
Profane  hiftory  furnilhes  many  fine  examples  of  this 
amiable  virtue ;  a  few  of  which  we  fhall  fclct't.  ai-cordirig 
to  the  plan  obferved  in  other  fimilar  articles. 

I.  The  Roman  dictator  T.  Manlius  having  cxer- 
cjfed  great  cruelty  over  the  citizens,  was  cited  at  the 
expiration  of  his  office  to  anfwer  for  his  conducL 
Among  other  things  that  were  laid  to  his  charge,  he 
was  accufed  of  treating  with  barbarity  one  of  his  own 
fons.  Manlius,  according  to  Livy,  had  no  other  caufe 
of  complaint  againft  this  fon  than  his  having  an  impe- 
diment in  his  fpetch.  For  this  reafon  he  was  bani(hed 
far  from  the  city,  from  his  home,  and  the  company  of 
thofe  of  his  own  age  and  fortune,  and  condemned  to 
fervile  works.  All  were  highly  exafperated  againft 
fuch  inhumau  condud,  except  the  fon  himfclf,  who, 
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the  gieatcft  concern  that  he  fliould  furnilh  Fil/al. 
matter  of  accufatlon  againft  his  father,  refolved  upon  a  '  >  'J 
moft  extraordinary  method  to  relieve  him.  Oiie  morn- 
ing, without  apprifing  any  body,  he  came  to  the  city 
armed  with  a  dagger,  and  went  direclly  to  the  hoiife 
of  the  tribune  Pomponius,  who  had  accufed  his  fa- 
ther. Pomponius  was  yet  in  bed.  Young  Manliui 
fent  up  his  name,  and  was  immediately  admitted  by 
the  tribune,  who  did  not  doubt  but  he  was  come  to 
difcover  to  him  fome  new  luftanccs  of  his  father's  fe- 
verity.  But  Manlius,  as  fooii  as  lie  was  left  alone 
with  the  tribune,  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  prefented 
it  to  his  brealt  ;  declaring  he  would'  llab  him  that  mo- 
ment if  he  did  not  ("wear  in  the  form  he  (hould  dic- 
tate, "  Never  to  hold  the  alTcmbly  of  the  people  for  z.,v,  j.  7, 
accufing  his  father."  Pomponius,  who  faw  the  dag- c.  4,  i. 
ger  glittering  at  hisbresft,  him folf  alone  withciUt  arms, 
and  attacked  by  a  robull  young  m.in  full  of  a  hold 
confidence  iu  his  own  ftreiigth,  took  the  oath  demand- 
ed of  him  ;  and  afterwards  coiifclTcd  with  a  kind  of 
complacency  in  the  thing,  and  a  fincerity  which  fuf- 
ficicntly  argued  he  was  nut  forry  for  what  he  had  done, 
that  it  was  tliat  violence  which  obliged  him  to  defill 
from  his  defign. 

2.  Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  who  were 
profcribed  under  the  fecond  triumvirate  of  Rome, 
were  the  celebrated  orator  Cicero  and  his  brother 
Quintus.  The  fate  of  the  former,  in  end^-avouring  to 
make  his  efcape,  is  related  under  the  article  Cicero,. 
The  latter  foimd  means  to  conceal  hinifelf  fo  effectually 
at  home,  that  the  foldiers  could  not  find  him.  Enraged 
at  their  difappointment,  they  put  his  fon  to  the  tor- 
ture, in  Older  to  make  him  diicoTcr  the  place  of  his 
father's  concealment ;  but  filial  affeftlon  was  proof 
againit  tlie  molt  exquifite  torments.  An  involuntary 
figh,  and  fometimes  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that  could 
be  extorted  from  the  youth.  His  agonies  were  in- 
crtafcd  ;  but  with  amazing  fortitude  he  ftiil  perfifled 
in  his  refolution  of  not  betraying  his  father.  Quintus 
was  not  far  off  ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  better  than 
can  be  cxpreffed,  how  his  heart  mull  have  been  affected 
with  the  fighs  aod  groans  of  a  fon  expiring  in  tortures 
to  fave  his  life.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer  ;  but 
quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  prefented 
himfclf  to  the  affalfins,  begging  of  them  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  difmifs  the  innocent  youth,  whofe  generous 
behaviour  the  triumvirs  themfelvcs,  If  informed  of  the 
fatt,  would  judge  worthy  of  the  hightll  approbation. 
But  the  inhuman  monlters,  without  being  the  leall 
aftettcd  with  the  tears  either  of  the  father  or  the  fon, 
anfwered,  that  they  both  r  ill  die;  the  father  bccaufe 
he  was  profcribed,  and  the  fon  bccaufe  he  had  con- 
cealed his  father.  Then  a  new  coiitell  of  teiidernefs 
arofe  who  fhould  die  firll ;  but  this  the  adanins  foon 
decided,  by  beheading  them  both  at  the  fame  time. — 
This  anecdote  is  related  by  Applan,  Dio,  Plutarch, 
Valerius  Maximus,  and  other  hillorlans. 

3.  Cinna,  who  (crupled  no  atttmpt,  how  atrocious  ;>/,/  ;,vi/»  - 
foever,  which  could  fervc  his  purpofe,  undertook  to /'ox/*, 
get  Pomponius  Strabo  murdered  in  his  tent  ;  but  his 
fon  favcd  his  life,  which  was  the  firll  remarkable  ac- 
tion -of  Pompey  the  Great.  The  treacherous  Cinna, 
by  many  alluring  promifes,  had  gained  over  one  Te- 
rentius,  a  confident  of  Pompcy's,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  klfairuiate  the  general,  and  Itdact  his  troops.  Young 
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Pompsy  being  informed  of  this  I'.efi^'n  a  fcvxr  ho'irs  be-  an'i   indulgent   p«rcnt  againft  his  accuf^rj.     "Willi 

fore  it  was  to  be  put  in   execution,  placed  a  faithful  this  view  (faid  fhe)   I  prefented  the  diviners,  men  till 

puaril  round  the  pixtorium  ;   fo  that  none  of  the  con-  now  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  iny  jewels,  apparel, 

ipiratois  could  come   near  it.      He    then   watched  all  and  thr  other  ornaments  peculiar  to  my  quality,   33  I 

the  motions  of  the  camp,  and  endeavoured  to  appeaie  would  have  prefented  my  blood   and   life,   could    my 

the   fury  of  the  foldiers,   who  hated   the   general  his  blood  and  life  have  procured  my  father's  liberty.     But 

father,  by  fuch  afts  of  prudence  as  were  worthy  of  the  whatever  this  my  proceeding  was,  my  unfortunate  fa- 

oldelt  commanders.      However,  fome  of  the  mutineers  th.cr  was  an  utter   ftranger  to  it  ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime, 

having  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,   in  I  alone  am  the  delinquent."      She  was,  however,  toge- 

order  to  defert  to  Cinna,  the  general's  fon  threw  him-  ther  with  her  father,  condemned  to  die;   but  in  what 

felt  flat  on  his  back  in  their  way,  crying  out,  that  they  manner,  hillovy  is  filent.      [Vid.  Taciii  Ar.naks,  lib.  6. 

fhould  not  break  their  oath  and  dcleit  their  comman-  cap.  20  ] 

der,   without   treading  his  body  to   death.      By  this  7.  Valerius  Maximus*  likewife  relates  a  very  fingu- •  iji.y, 

means  he  put  a  ftop  to  their  defertlon,  and  afterwards  lar   faft   upon  this  fiibjeft.      A  woman  of  \\\u[\no\\s  P:i„ii  Hif, 

wrought   fo   elTcftually   upon    them   by   his  alTecling  birth  had  been  condemned  to  be  ftrangled.      The  Ro- hb.  v.i.  3< 

fpeeches  and   engaging   canl.ijife,    that   he   reconciled  man   pra:tor   delivered   her  up  to  the  triumvir,   who 

them  to  his  father.  caufed  her  to  be  carried  to  prifon,  in  order  to  her  be- 

4.  Oh  nipias,  Alexander's  own  mother,  was  of  fuch  ing  put  to  death.  The  gaoler,  who  was  ordered  to  ex- 
an  unhappydlfpoiitlon,  that  he  would  never  allow  her  to  ecute  her,  was  ftruck  with  conrpafilon,  and  could  not 
have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She  rifolve  to  kill  her.  He  chofe  therefore  to  let  her  die 
ufed  frequently  to  make  very  fevere  complaints  on  that  of  hunger.  Befides  which,  he  fuffertd  her  daughter 
account  ;  but  he  always  fu'umltted  to  her  Ill-humour  to  fee  her  in  prifon  ;  taking  care,  however,  that  (lie 
Avith  great  mildnefs  and  patience.  Antipater,  one  of  brought  her  nothing  to  eat.  As  this  continued  many 
his  friends,  having  one  day  written  a  long  letter  agalnll  days,  he  was  furprlfed  that  the  prifoner  lived  fo  long 
"her  to  the  king  then  abfent,  the  latter,  after  reading  it,  without  eating  ;  and  fufpeifting  the  datighter,  upoti 
replied,  "  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  lingle  watching  her,  he  difcovered  that  (he  nourlihed  her 
tear  fhed  by  a  mother  will  obliterate  ten  thoufand  fuch  mother  with  her  own  milk.  Amazed  at  fo  pious,  and 
letters  as  this."  A  behaviour  like  this,  and  fuch  an  at  the  fame  time  fo  ingenious  an  invention,  he  told 
anfwer,  Ihow  at  one  and  the  fame  tiine,  that  Alexan-  the  faft  to  the  triumvir,  and  the  triumvir  to  the  pras- 
der  was  both  an  affeftionate  Ion  and  an  able  politi-  tor,  who  believed  the  thing  merited  relating  in  the  af- 
cian.  fembly  of  the  people.     T\it:  criminal  was   pardoned, 

5.  Epaminondas  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  have  and  a  decree  was  palTrd  that  the  mother  and  daughter 
been  one  of  the  greateft  generals  and  one  of  the  belt  fhould  be  fubfilled  for  the  rell  of  their  lives  at  the  ex- 
lYien   which  Greece  ever  produced.      Before   him   the  pence  of  the  public. 

city  of  Thebes  was  not  diltinguidied  by  any  memora-  The   fame   author  gives  a   fimihr    inflance  of  filial 

ble  aftion,  and  after  him  it  was  not  famous  for  Its  vir-  piety  in  a  young  woman  na'ued  Xantippe  to  her  aged 

tuts,  but  its  misfortunes,  till  it  funk  into  Its  original  father  Cimonus,  who  was  likewlfe  confined   In  prifon, 

obfcurlty  ;  fo  that  it  faw  Its  glory  take  birth  and  ex-  and  which  is    univerfally   known   by  the   name  of  the 

pire  with  this  great  man.     The  viftory  he  obtained  at  Roman  Charily.      Both  thefe  inftances  appeared  fo  very 

Leuftra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  all  the  extraordinary  and  uncommon  to  that  people,  that  they 

neighbouring  people  upon  Epaminondas,   who  looked  could   only  account    for  them,   by  fuppofing  that  the 

upon  him  as  the  fupport  of  Thebes,  as  the  triumphant  love  of  cliildren   to  their  parents  was  the   tiril  law  of 

conqueror  of  Sparta,   as  the  dcllve'ir  of  Greece:   in  nature.      Putarct  aliquis   (lays  our  author)   hot:  contrii 

a  word,    as  the  greateft  man,   and  the  moil  excellent  naturam  faBum  ejje,  niji  pfinui  nature  lex  ejfet  dil'tgere  pa- 

captaln,  that  ever  was  in  the  world,      lu  the  midft  of  nmtes. 

this  unlverfal  applaufe,  fo  capable  of  making  the  gene-  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  we  may  re- 

ral  of  an  army  forget  the  man  for  the  virtor    EpamI-  fer  to  the  article  Etna,  n'^  5  1.   par.  3.    where   a   very 

rinndas,  little  fenfible  to  fo  affedlng  and  fo  deferved  a  noble  iuftance  of  filial  piety  is  taken  notice  of.  See  al- 

jrlory,  "  My  joy  (faid  he)  arlfes  from  my  fenfe  of  that  fo  the  article  Pietas. 

which  the  news  of  my  vidlory  will  give  iny  father  and         FILIBEG,  or  Fiulebeg.     See  Fillebijg. 
niy  mother."     '  FILICACI A  (Vincent),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 

6.  Among  an  Incredible  number  of  liluftrious  per-  was  born  at  Florence  in  164.2.  He  was  a  member  of 
fons  who  were  falfely  accufed  and  put  to  death  by  the  Academy  della  Crufca  and  of  that  of  the  Arcadi, 
Nero,  was  one  Bareas  Soranus  ;  a  man,  as  Tacitus  In-  and  became  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Tufcany.  He  died 
forms  us,  of  fingular  vigilance  and  juftlce  In  the  dif-  in  1707.  His  poems  are  much  elleemed  for  the  deli- 
charge  of  his  duty.  During  his  confinement,  his  cacy  and  noblenefs  of  their  fentiments.  Scipio  de  Fi- 
daun-hter  Scrvllia  was  apprehended  and  brought  into  licacia,  his  fon,  had  them  all  printed  together,  under 
the  fenate,  and  there  arraigned.  The  crime  laid  to  the  title  of  Poe/ie  Fofiam  di  Fincenzo  da  Filicacia,  in 
Iter  charge  was,  that  (he  had  turned  into  money  all  her      I  707,  410. 

ornamentsand  jewels,  and  the  mod  valuable  part  of  her  FILICES,   (from //uw   "   a  thread,"  qiinfi  Jjlatim^ 

drefs,  to  defray  the  expence  of  confulting  magicians.  Incij'a),  Ferns  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or  families  of 

To  this  the  young  Scrvilia,  with  tears,  replied.  That  th«  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  Einnxus,  by 
(he  had  Indetd  confulted  magicians,  but  the  whole  of  whom  it  is  thus  characterized  :  "  having  their  fruftlft- 
litr  Inquiry  was  to  know  whether  the  emperor  and  fe-  cation  on  the  back  fide  of  the  frondes."  They  conftitute 
rate  would  afford  proteftlon  and  fafety  to  her  dear    the  firit  order  in  the  clafs  cryptogamla ;  and  confiil  of 
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1 6  genera,  wliich  are  divided  \r\XQ  frttS'ificathnfs,  fpka- 
tt,  frondoft,  U  ntilicaUs.  This  order  comprehends 
the  entire  x\ith  clafs  of  Tournefort,  in  whufe  fylletn 
the  filices  make  or.ly  a  finglc  genus,  in  the  firll  (tiflion 
of  the  above  mentioned  claf*. 

riLICES,  is  alfoan  order  of  plants  in  the  fragment  a 
mcihoS  naturalit  of  Linnaeus.  See  Botany,  p.  469. 
col.  2. 

FILIGRANE,  Filigree,  or  Fillagree,  IVork. 

See  FlLLAGRtE. 

FILING,  one  of  the  principal  operations  in  fmith- 
«ry,  &c.  fucceeding  to  forging.-    See  File. 

The  coarfcr  cut  files  are  aUrays  to  be  fucceeded  by 
finer  ;  and  in  all  the  kinds  the  rule  is,  to  lean  heavy 
on  the  file  iu  tluuAing  it  forward,  becaufe  the  teeth  of 
the  file  are  made  to  cut  forwards.  But  in  drawing  the 
file  back  again  lor  a  fecond  ftroke,  it  is  to  be  ll'-htiy 
lifted  iull  above  the  work,  by  rcafun  its  cuts  not  comiutr 
back.  ^ 

The  rough  or  coarfc-toothcd  file  (which,  when  lar^e, 
is  called  n  nibbtr)  fcrvcs  to  take  ort  the  unevcancircs 
of  the  work  lett  by  the  hammer  in  forging. 

'I'he  baftaid  toothed  tile  is  to  take  out  too  deep 
cuts,  and  file  llrokes  made  by  the  rough  file.  The  fine- 
toothed  file  takes  out  the  cuts  or  file-ftrokes  the  ba- 
ll ard  file  made  ;  and  the  fmuoth  file  tbofe  left  by  the 
fine  file. 

In  this  order,  the  files  of  feveral  cuts  are  to  fucceed 
<ach  other  till  tlie  work  is  as  fmooth  as  it  can  be  fiied. 
After  which  it  may  be  made  yet  fmoother  with  emer\-, 
trlpnli,  &c.      See  Polishimg. 

FILIPENDULA,  in  botany.     See  Spir/ea. 

FILIX,  in  botany.     See  Filices. 

FILL.-\GREE,  Filigree,  or  Filigrasf, -opsr/, 
a  kind  of  enrichment  on  gold  or  filver,  wrojgHt  deli- 
cately, in  manner  of  little  threa!s  or  grains,  or  both  in- 
tcrmixed.  The  word  is  compounded  of  Jil  or  filum 
"  thread,"  and^ranam  "  grain."  In  Latin  it  is  call- 
tAjilatim  elaburatum  opuj,  argenlum,  aurum. 

There  is  no  manufacture  in  any  part  of  the  wor'.d, 
tliat  has  been  more  admired  and  cdebraled,  than  the 
fine  gold  and  filver  fillagree  of  Sumatra.  And  what 
tenders  it  a  matter  of  greater  curiofity  is  the  coarfenefs 
of  the  tools  employed  In  the  workmjnrtiip,  and  which, 
in  the  hands  of  an  European,  would  not  be  thought 
fufficiently  perfedt  for  the  mull  ordinary  purpofes. — 
They  are  rudely  and  inartificiiily  formed,  by  the  gold- 
fmitli  (j>anifi),  from  any  old  iron  he  can  pick  up. 
When  you  engage  one  of  thtm  to  execute  a  piece 
of  work,  his  firll  requeft  is  ufually  for  a  piece  of  iron 
hoop,  to  make  his  wire  drawing  inllruinent  ;  an  old 
hammer  head,  ftuck  in  a  block,  ferves  for  an  anvil  ;' 
and  a  pair  of  compaiT.;j  is  often  compofed  of  two  old 
nails  tied  together  at  one  end.  The  gold  is  melted 
in  a  piece  of  a  preroo  or  earthen  ricepoi,  or  fometimcs 
10  a  crucible  of  their  own  make,  of  ordinal^  clay.  In 
general  they  ufe  no  bellows,  but  blow  the  fire  with 
their  moutho,  through  a  joint  of  bamboo  ;  ana  if  the 
quantity  of  metal  to  be  melted  is  confiderable,  three  or 
four  perfons  fit  round  their  furnace,  which  is  an  old 
broken  quallee  or  iron  pot,  and  blow  together.  At 
Padang  alone,  where  the  manufadlure  is  more  confi- 
derable, they  have  adopted  the  Chiiiefe  bellows.  Their 
■teikcd  of  drawing  the  wire  diSers  but  little  from  that 
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ufed  by  European  workmen.  When  drawn  to  a  fuf- 
ficicnt  fincRcfs,  tKcy  flatten  it  by  beating  it  on  their 
anvil  ;  and  when  flattened,  they  give  it  a  twill  like 
that  in  the  whalebone  handle  of  a  punch-ladle,  by  rub- 
bing it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  a  flat  Hick.  After 
twitting  they  a'^aiii  beat  it  on  the  anvil,  and  by  thefe 
means  it  becomes  flat  wire  with  indented  edges.  Witb 
a  pair  of  nippers  they  fold  down  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  thus  form  a  leaf,  or  element  of  a  flower  in  their 
work,  which  is  cut  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off,  till  they  have  got  a  fufficient  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  all  laid  on  finely.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or  fo- 
liage, in  which  there  is  not  very  much  variety,  are  prepa- 
red  on  paper,  of  the  Cze  of  the  gold  plitc  on  which  the 
fillagree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  this,  they  begin  to 
difpofe  on  llie  plate  the  larger  compartments  of  the  fo- 
liagc,  for  which  they  ufe  plain  flat  wire  of  a  larger  fizc, 
and  fill  thrin  up  with  the  leaves  before  mentioned.  To 
fin  the  work,  they  employ  a  glutinous  fubllance,  made 
of  tlie  red  hot  berry  called  bocafjgo,  ground  to  a  pulj> 
oil  a  rough  Uone.  This  pulp  they  place  on  a  young  co- 
coa-nut about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  tlie  tup  andboitoin 
being  cut  off.  After  the  leaves  have  been  all  placed 
in  order,  and  ftuck  on,  bit  by  bit,  a  folJer  is  prepared 
of  gold- filings  and  borax,  moillencd  willi  water,  which 
they  llrew  over  the  plate;  and  then  pulling  ii  in  the 
fire  for  a  (hurt  time,  the  whole  becooics  united.  This 
kind  of  work  on  a  gold  plate,  they  call  carrang pafan : 
when  the  work  is  open,  ihey  call  it  carrung  truuje.  la 
executing  the  latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  on  a  card, 
or  fott  kind  of  wood,  and  Ruck  on,  as  before  dcfcri- 
bed,  with  the  fago  berry  ;  and  the  work,  when  fiuilh 
ed,  being  llrewed  over  with  their  folder,  is  put  into 
the  fire,  when  the  card  or  foft  wood  burning  away,  the 
gold  remains  conneded.  If  the  piece  be  lar^c,  they 
folder  it  at  feveral  times.  In  the  luanufaiture  of  bad- 
joo  buttons,  they  firll  make  the  lojier  part  flat,  and  ha- 
ving a  mould  formed  of  a  piece  of  buffalo's  horn,  in- 
dented to  feveral  fizcs,  each  like  one  half  of  a  bullet 
mould,  they  lay  their  work  over  one  of  thefe  boles, 
and  with  a  horn  punch  they  prefs  it  into  the  for.-n  of 
the  button.  After  this  they  complete  the  upper  part. 
When  the  fillagree  is  finilbed,  thty  cleanfc  it,  by  boil- 
ing it  in  water  with  cammon  fait  and  alum,  or  fome- 
tinies  lime  juice  ;  and  in  order  to  give  it  tiiat  fine  purple 
colour  which  they  CiXl  fapo,  they  boil  it  in  water  with 
brimttone.  The  manner  of  making  the  little  balls 
with  which  their  works  are  fometimes  ornamented,  is 
as  follows.  They  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having 
cut  it  flat  and  fmooth,  they  make  in  it  a  fmall  hole, 
which  they  fill  with  gold  dufl,  and  this  melted  in  the 
fire  becomes  a  little  ball.  They  are  very  inexiKrt  at 
finllbing  and  polifhing  the  plain  pans,  hiuijes,  icrcws, 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the  Eu- 
ropean artills,  as  thefe  fall  lliort  of  them  in  the  fineneia 
and  minutencfs  of  the  foliage.  The  Chiuefe  alio  make 
fillagree  mollly  of  lllvtr,  which  looks  elega;it,  but  win.i 
likewife  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  Malay  work. 
The  price  of  the  workmanlhip  depends  upon  the  diiH- 
culty  or  uncommoniiefs  of  the  pattern.  In  foinc  arti- 
cles of  ufual  demand,  it  does  not  exceed  one  third  of 
the  \-alue  of  the  gold ;  but  in  matters  of  fancy,  it  is 
generally  equal  to  it. 

FILLET,    or  Filet,  ia  architeflure,  denotes  a 
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little  fquare  member  or  ornament  ufcj  in  divers  places     ter  given  liini  by  liis  wife  Cxfonia,  which  flory  is  men 
occalions,  but  generally  as  a  fort  of  co- 


and  on  divers 

rona  over  a  greater  moulding, 
'      The  fillet  is  tlie  fame  with  what  the  French  call  re- 
gkl,  hande,  and  handektte  ;  the  Italians  I'lJIa  or  hjiella. 

FiLLtT,  in  litraKlry,  a  kind  of  orle  or  bordure,  con- 
taining only  a  third  or  fomth  part  of  the  breadth  of 
the  common  bordure.  It  is  fuppofcd  to  be  withdrawn 
inwards,  and  is  of  a  different  colour  from  the  field.  It 
runs  quite  round,  near  the  edge,  as  a  lace  over  a  cloak. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufcd  for  an  ordinary  drawn  like  the 
bar  from  the  finiller  point  of  the  diicf  acrofs  the  fhield, 
in  manner  of  a  fcarf ;  though  it  is  fometinies  alio  feen 
in  the  fituation  of  a  bend,    felTe,  crofs,  &c. 

According  to  Guillim,  the  fillet  is  a  fourth  part  of 
the  chief,  and  is  placed  in  the  chief  point  of  the  tfcut- 
cheon. 

Fillet  is  alfo  ufed  among  painters,  gilders,  &g.  for 
a  little  rule  or  reglet  of  leaf-gold,  drawn  over  certain 
mouldings  ;  or  on  the  edges  of  frames,  pannels,  &c. 
efpccially  when  painted   white,   by  way  of  enrichment. 

Fillets,  in  the  manege,  are  the  loins  of  a  horfe, 
which  begin  at  the  place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the 
faddle  retls. 

FILLY,  a  term  among  horfe-dealers,  to  denote  the 
female  or  mare  colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  (]<in  or  pellicle.  In  plants,  it  is  ufed 
for  that  thin,  woody  /kin,  which  feparates  the  feeds  in 
the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  or  FiLTRE,  ia  chemiftry,  Scca  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  fome  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  inverted  cones,  ufed  to 
filtrate  or  drain  liquors  through.  The  filtre  has  the 
fame  ufe  and  efftft  with  regard  to  liquids  that  the  fieve 
.  or  fearce  has  in  dry  matters. 

Filters  are  of  two  foits.  The  fivft.  are  fimple  pieces 
of  paper  or  cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  pafied 
without  farther  trouble.  The  fecond  are  twitted  up 
like  a  (kaln  or  wick,  ^and  firll  wetted,  then  fqueezed, 
and  one  end  put  in  the  veffel  that  contains  the  liquor  to 
be  filtrated  ;  the  otiier  end  is  to  be  out,  and  hang 
down  below  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ;  by  means  here- 
of the  purefl  part  of  the  liquor  dillils  drop  by  drop  out 
of  the  veffel,  leaving  the  coarfer  part  behind  '^' 
filter  afts  as  a  fiphon. 

FiuTBR  is  alfo  a  charm,  fuppofed  to  have  a  virtue 
of  infpirlng  love.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  f  j^V"', 
which  figiiities  the  fame  thing,  of  Ti^ita,  amo  *'  I  love. 

The  Greeks,  when  their  love  was  without  fuccefs, 
had  fcveral  arts  to  procure  the  affedions  of  their  belo- 
ved. «  The  ThttTalian  women  were  famous  for  thtir 
fliill  in  this  as  well  as  other  magical  pradices.  The 
means  whereby  it  was  eifefted  were  of  divers  forts  ;  it 
was  fometimes  done  by  potions  called  fi'^lp^,  which  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  authors  of  both  languages. 
Juvenal  fpeaks  thus  : 

Hk  miigkus  ajfirt  c^intui^  hie    Thrjfuli  '.cndit 
Philti a,  quiini  \alcant  mentcm  Tcx^re  mariti. 

Their  operations  were  violent  and  dangerous,  .and  com- 
monly deprived  fuch  as  drank  them  of  their  reafoii. 
Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  report,  that  LucuUus 
the  Roman  general  firll  loll  his  reafon,  and  afterwards 
his  life,  by  one  of  them.  Lucretius  the  poet  ended  his 
life  by  the  fame  way  ;  and  Cains  Caligula,  as  Sueto- 
n)ii8  reports,  was  driven  into  a  fit  of  madnefs  by  a  fil- 
;M°  i.2(S. 


tioned  by  the  fame  poet.   Ovid  likewife  allures  us,  that 
this  was  tile  ufual  etftft  of  fuch  potions.  ^ 

The  ingredients  they  were  made  of  were  of  various 
forts;  feveral  of  which  applied  by  themfelves  were 
thought  e(fe£tual. 

FILTRATION,  the  ad  of  pafling  any  liquor 
through  a  filtre,  called  alfo  colaiure,  percolation,  and 
tranfculalim.     See  Filter,  and  Chemistry,  n°  568. 

FIMBRIAE,  Fringes.  The  extremities  or  borders 
of  the  tub;^;  Fallopiana;  were  formerly  thus  called;  the 
word  fignifyingay'rajj-iv/iori/cr,  which  that  part  refembleij. 

FIMBRIATED,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  with  a 
narirow  border  or  hem  of  another  tindure. 

FIN,  in  natural  hillory,  a  well-known  part  of fillifs, 
confining  of  a  membrane  fupported  by  rays,  or  little 
bony  or  cartilaginous  ofiicles. 

The  office  of  the  fins  has  commonly  been  fuppofed 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  feathers  in  fowls  ;  and  to 
alFill  the  filh  in  its  progrefTive  motion,  or  fwimming : 
but  the  later  naturalills  find  this  a  miftake. 

The  tail  is  the  great  iiillrument  of  fwiraming  :  the 
fins  only  ferve  to  keep  the  fiili  upright,  and  prevent  va- 
cillation or  wavering.     See  IcHXHYOLOGy. 

FINAL,  in  general,  whatever  terminates  or  con- 
cludes a  thing;  as_y?/ia/ judgment, TiW  fentence,  fee. 

Final  Caufe,  is  the  end  for  which  the  thing  is  done. 
The  final  caufe  is  the  firll  thing  in  the  intention  of  a 
perfon  who  does  a  thing  ;  and  the  lall  in  the  execu- 
tion.   Sec  Cause. 

Final  Letters,  among  the  Hebrew  grammarians,  five 
letters  fo  called,  becaufe  they  have  a  different  figure 
at  the  end  of  words  from  what  they  have  in  any  other 
fituation. 

Final,  in  geography,  a  port-town  of  Italy,  fubjeft 
to  Genoa,  and  fituatcd  on  the  Mediterranean,  about 
37  miles  fouth-wefl  of  that  city.  It  was  fold  to  the 
Genoefe  in  1 7 1 3,  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  E.  Long. 
9.  12.   N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

FINANCES,  in  the  French  policy,  denote  the  re- 
venues of  the  king  and  flate  :  much  the  fame  with  the 
treafury  or  exchequer  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  fifcus  of 
the  Romans. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  German 
This  Jinantz,  "  fcraping,  ufury."  Though  Du  Cange  choo- 
fcs  rather  to  deduce  it  from  the  barbarous  Latin _/?Him- 
cia,  pntjlatio  pecuniaria. 

Council  of  the  Finances,  correfponds  to  our  lords- 
commifTioners  of  the  treafury  :  the  comptroller-general 
of  the^n'inces,  to  our  lord  high  treafurer,  &c. 

The  French  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  figures,  or  nu- 
meral charader,  which  they  call  ehijfre  dejinance. 

FINCH- KIND,  in  ornithology,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  a  genus  of  birds  known  among  authors  by  the 
name  of  Fringilla.      See  that  article. 

Finch  (Heneage),  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  fon  of 
Sir  Hentage  Finch,  fome  time  recorder  of  London, 
and  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Winchelfea  family,  was 
born  in  1621.  By  .his  good  parts  and  diligence,  he 
became  a  noted  proficient  in  the  municipal  laws ;  was 
made  folicitor-general  by  Charles  II.  on  his  rellora- 
tion,  and  was  very  adive  in  the  profccution  of  the  re- 
gicides. In  1670,  he  was  appointed  attorney- gene 
ral ;  about  three  years  after,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
fell,  on  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;  and 
lord  chancellor  in  1675.  He  was  created  earl  of  Not- 
tingham 
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tingLam  in  1 58 1  ;  and  died  the  year  following,  being 
-  quite  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  bulinefs.  He  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  fpeeches  on  the  trials  of  the  judges  of 
king  Cliarlei  I.  with  feme  few  other  things;  and  left 
behind  him  Cliancery  Reports  in  MS, 

FINE,  that  which  is  pure  and  without  mixture. 
The  term  is  particularly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  gold  or 
filver. 

Fine,  in  law,  hath  divers  applications.  Sometimes 
it  is  ufed  for  a  formal  conveyance  cf  lands  or  tene- 
ments, or  of  any  thing  inheritable,  being  in  ejfc  tempo- 
rujinis,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  controverfies.  Others 
dehne  it  to  be  a  final  agreement  between  perfons,  con- 
cerning any  lands  or  rents,  &c.  of  which  any  fuit  or 
writ  is  depending  between  them  in  any  court. 

Fine,  fometimes  fignifies  a  fum  of  money  paid  for 
entering  lands  or  tenements  let  by  leafe  ;  and  fome- 
times a  pecuniary  mul<fl  for  an  offence  committed  a- 
gai.-id  the  king  and  his  laws,  or  againfl  the  lord  of  the 
inanor. 

FiKF.s  for  /llienatlon,  in  feodal  law.  One  of  the 
attendants  or  confequences  of  tenure  by  vatTalfliip. 
KNiGHT-Service,  was  tiiat  of  fines  due  to  the  lord  for 
every  alienation,  whenever  the  tenant  had  occafion  to 
make  over  his  land  to  another.  This  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  feodal  connexion;  it  not  being  reafon- 
able  nor  allowed,  that  a  feudatory  fhould  tiansfcr  his 
lord's  gift  to  another,  and  fubftitute  a  new  tenant  to 
do  the  fervice  in  his  own  ftead,  without  the  confent  of 
the  lord  :  and,  as  the  feodal  obligation  was  confidered 
as  reciprocal,  the  lord  alfo  could  not  alienate  his  feig- 
tiory  without  the  confent  of  his  tenant,  which  confent 
of  his  was  called  an  allornment.  This  rcllraint  upon 
the  lord  foon  wore  away  ;  that  upon  the  tenant  conti- 
nued longer.  For,  when  every  thing  came  in  procefs 
of  time  to  bt  bought  and  fold,  the  lords  would  not 
grant  a  licence  to  their  tenants  to  aliene,  without  a  fine 
being  paid  ;  apprehending  that,  if  it  was  rcafonable 
for  the  heir  to  pay  a  tine  or  relief  on  the  renovation  of 
his  paternal  eftav  ,  ii  was  much  more  rcafonable  that 
a  fliangc.-  (huuld  n;ake  the  fame  acknowledgment  on 
hit  iidmilTion  to  a  newly  purchafed  feud.  In  England, 
thefe  fines  feem  only  to  have  been  exacted  from  the 
king's  tenants  in  cnp'ite,  who  were  never  able  to  aliene 
without  a  licence  :  but  as  to  common  perfons,  they 
were  at  liberty,  by  magna  charta,  and  the  llatutc  of 
quia  emptores  (if  not  earlier),  to  ahene  the  whole  of 
their  tllate,  to  be  hoKlen  of  the  fame  lord  as  they 
themfclves  hcld^it  of  before.  But  the  king's  tenants 
in  capile,  not  being  included  under  tlie  general  words 
of  thtfe  ftatutes,  could  not  aliene  without  a  licence  : 
for  if  they  did,  it  was  in  ancient  ftrictncls  an  abfolute 
forfeiture  of  the  land  ;  though  fome  have  imagined 
otherwife.  But  this  feverity  was  mitigated  by  the  ita- 
tute  I  Edw.  III.  c.  12.  which  ordained,  that  in  fuch 
cafe  the  lands  fliould  not  be  forfeited,  but  a  reafonable 
fine  be  paitl  to  the  king.  Upon  which  (latute  it  was 
fettled,  that  one-third  of  the  yearly  value  fhould  be 
paid  for  a  licence  of  alienation  ;  but,  if  the  tenant 
prefumed  to  aliene  without  a  licence,  a  full  year's  va- 
lue (hould  be  paid.  Thcfe  fines  were  at  lall  totally 
taken  away  by  llatutc  12  Car.  II.  c.  24.  See  Knight- 
Scrvice. 

FiNK-Draiuinr,    or  Renlerliig,    a   dexterous  fewing 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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up  or  rejoini.ng  the   parts   of  any  cIolTi,  fluff,  or  the 
like,  torn  or  rent  in  the  dreffing,  wearing,  &c. 

It  IS  prohibited  to_fint  Jra'ut  pieces  of  foreign  manu- 
facture upon  thofe  of  our  own,  as  has  formerly  been 
praclifed.     See  RENTtRiNC. 

FiNE-StilUr,  in  the  diftillery.  That  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  employed  on  the  diftilling  the  fpirit  from 
treacle  or  other  preparations  or  recrement*  of  fugar,  it 
ca^cA  fne-Jldlmg,  by  way  of  diainaion  from  malt-Hill- 
ing; and  the  perfon  who  exercifeg  this  part  of  the  trade 
is  called  difne-Jlitler. 

The  operation  in  procuring  the  fpirit  from  fugar  19 
the  fame  with  that  ufed  in  making  the  malt-fpiiit ;  a 
wafh  of  the  faccharine  matter  being  made  with  water 
from  treacle,  &c.  and  fermented  with  yeaft.  It  is  ufual 
to  add  in  this  cafe,  however,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
malt,  and  fometimes  powdered  jalap,  to  the  ferment- 
ing backs.  The  malt  accelerates  the  ferintntatinn, 
and  makes  the  fpirit  come  out  the  cheaper,  and  the 
jJap  prevents  the  rife  of  any  mufty  head  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  fo  as  to  leave  a  greater 
opportunity  for  the  free  accefs  of  the  air,  and  thus  to 
fliorten  the  work,  by  turning  the  foamy  into  a  hiffing 
fermentation. 

FINERS  of  Gold  and  Silver,  are  thofe  who  pu- 
rify and  part  thofe  metals  from  other  coarfer  ones  by 
fire  and  acids.  They  are  alfo  called  purlers  in  our  old 
law-books,  and  fometimes  departers. 

FINERY,  in  the  ironworks,  is  one  of  the  two 
forges  at  which  they  hammer  the  fuw  or  pig  iron. 

Into  the  finery  they  firft  put  the  pigs  of  iron,  pla- 
cing three  or  four  of  them  together  behind  the  fire, 
with  a  little  of  one  end  thruft  into  it ;  where,  foften- 
ing  by  degrees,  they  ftir  and  work  them  with  long 
bars  of  iron,  and  expofe  at  different  times  different 
parts  to  the  blaft  of  the  bellows,  in  order  to  refine  it 
as  equally  as  poffible,  till  the  metal  runs  together  with 
a  round  mafs  or  lump,  which  they  call  a  half  bloom.  They 
then  take  this  out,  and  give  it  a  few  flrokeswith  their 
fledges ;  afterwards  they  carry  it  to  a  great  heavy 
hammer,  raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-whetl  ; 
where,  applying  it  dexteroufly  to  the  blows,  they  pre- 
fently  beat  it  out  into  a  thick  fhort  fquare.  This  they 
put  into  the  finery  again,  and  heating  it  red-hot,  they 
work  it  under  the  fame  hammer  till  it  comes  to  be  in 
the  fhape  of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  with  two  fquare 
knobs  at  the  ends,  which  tliey  call  an  nncony.  It  ii 
then  carried  into  the  other  forge  called  the  cLiJfry. 
FINEERING.  See  Veneering. 
FINESSE,  a  French  term,  of  late  current  in  Eng- 
llfh.  Literally,  it  is  of  no  fartlicr  import  than  our 
Englifh_/'wnf/l;  but  among  us  it  is  chiilly  uftd  to  de- 
note that  peculiar  delicacy  or  fubtihy  perceived  in 
works  of  the  mind,  and  the  nicell  and  .moll  fecret  and 
fublime  parts  of  any  fcience  or  art. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  that  kind  of  fubtilty 
made  ufe  of  fjrthe  purpofes  of  deception. 

FINGAL,  king  of  Morven,  in  ancient  Caledonia. 
He  flourifhed  in  the  third  century  ;  and  according  to 
the  Irilh  hiflories  died  in  the  year  283,  although  there 
is  fome  rcafon  from  Oflian's  poems  fur  placing  his 
death  a  few  years  later.  Fiiigal  was  defcended  in  all 
probability  from  thofe  Celtic  tribes  who  were  the  firit 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  Tradition,  and  the  poems  of 
H  h  Oman, 
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Fingal.  Ofiif.n,  gi>ve  him  a  long  line  of  royal  anccftors,  fuch  as  nefs.  He  is  tie  uiiiverfal  proteftor  of  the  diilfrfTed  ; 
-  •  Combal,  Trcnmor,  Trathal,  &c.  who  had  all  reigned  none  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal. —'  O  Ofcar !  bend 
over  the  fame  territory.  Whether  this  territory  was  the  ftrong  in  arms,  but  fpare  the  feebk  hand.  Be 
bounded  by  the  Caledonian  fortft,  or  extended  fome-  thou  a  ftream  of  many  tides  againll  the  foes  of  thy 
what  farther  to  the  fouth,  towards  the  Roman  pro-  people  ;  but  like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to 
vince,  is  uncertain  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  ha-  tliol'c  who  a(l<  thine  aid  :  fo  Trenmor  lived  ;  fuel)  Tra- 
ving  extended  over  all  the  north  and  weft  Highlands,  thai  was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been.  My  arm  was  the 
comprehending  the  Hebrides,  whofe  petty  chiefs  were  fupport  of  the  injured  ;  the  weak  refted  behind  the 
all  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Morven.  His  principal  place  lightning  of  my  Heel.'  Thefe  were  the  maxims  of 
of  refidence  was  Sclma,  which  was  probably  in  the  true  heroifm,  to  which  he  formed  his  giandfon.  Kts 
neighbourhood  of  Gknco,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cona  fame  is  reprefent^d  as  every  where  fprcad  ;  the  grcateft 
cfOffian;  though  fome  imagine  it  to  have  been  in  heroes  acknowledge  his  fupeiiority;  l.is  enemies  tremble 
Strath-Conan  in  Moray.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  at  his  name  ;  and  the  higlieft  encomiums  that  can  be 
that  as  Fingal  and  his  people  lived  by  hunting,  they  beftowed  on  one  whom  the  poit  would  mod  exalt,  is 
often  fliifted  their  habitation.  Hence,  in  all  parts  of  to  fay.  That  his  foul  was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal. 
the  Highlands  we  find,  in  the  names  of  places,  build-  Whei ever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  Tiie  cb- 
ings,  &c.  fuch  monuments  as  juftify  their  feveral  jcfts  he  puifues  are  always  great  ;  to  bend  the  proud, 
claims  for  the  honour  of  F'ingal's  refidence.  Fingal  to  proteft  the  injured,  to  defend  his  friends,  to  over- 
acquired  great  fame  by  his  prowefs  in  arms.  He  made  come  his  enemies  by  geiicrofity  more  than  by  force, 
many  fuccefsful  incurfions  into  the  Roman  province.  Some  ilrokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frailty  are 
from  whence  he  carried  away  thofe  fpoils  which  his  what  ufually  give  us  the  moll  clear  view  and  the  moil 
fon  fo  often  mentions  under  the  names  of  the  •wine  of  fenfible  impreflion  of  a  charafter,  becaufe  they  prefent 
thsjlraiiger,  and  the  -wax  of  the  flraiiger.  By  fea  we  to  us  a  man  fuch  as  we  have  feen ;  they  recal  known 
find  him  frequently  making  voyages  to  Scandinavia,  features  of  human  nature.  When  poets  go  beyond 
the  Orkneys,  and  Ireland  ;  called  by  OlTian  Lochl'm,  this  range,  and  attempt  to  defcribe  a  fauklefs  hero, 
Innfloie,  and  Ullin.  Several  of  thefe  expeditions  were  they,  for  the  moll;  part,  fet  before  us  a  fort  of  vague 
celebrated  by  his  fon  in  epic  poems,  of  which  two  on-  undiftinguilhable  charafter,  fuch  as  the  imagination, 
ly  remain,  Fingal  and  Temora.  In  the  laft  of  theft  cannot  by  hold  of,  or  realife  to  itfelf  as  the  objed  of 
poems,  we  f  nd  Fingal  fighting  together  with  his  afFeftion.  But  Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any 
grandfon  Ofcar.  How  long  he  lived  afterwards  is  un-  of  the  common  human  failings,  is  nevttthelcfs  a  real 
certain.  He  is  faid  to  have  died  a  natural  death;  and  man;  a  character  which  touches  and  interetls  eveiy 
therefore  none  of  his  fon's  poems  relate  to  this  event,  reader." 

though  it  is  occafionally  mentioned  in  many  of  them.  We  may  obfcrve,  that  Fingal  appears  to  have  been 
"  Did  thy  beauty  laft,  O  Ryno  ?  Stood  the  ftrength  no  lefs  a  poet  than  a  warrior;  at  leaft,  in  all  thofc 
of  car-borne  Ofcar  ?  Fingal  himfelf  pafled  away  ;  and  paftages  afcribed  to  him  in  the  poems  of  his  fon,  there 
the  halls  of  his  fathers  have  forgot  his  fteps.  The  blaft  is  a  grandeur  and  loftinefs  that  elevates  them  above  the 
of  the  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold  common  ftyle  even  of  Oflian.  The  following  palTage 
thee  fitting  on  mift,  dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms,  from  the  poem  of  Carthon  may  be  taken  as  a  fpeei- 
Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror  of  the  valiant :  but  men  of  Fingal's  poetry.  " — '  Raife,  ye  bards,'  laid 
like  a  watery  clcud,  when  we  fee  the  ftars  behind  it,  the  mighty  Fingal,  '  the  praife  of  unhappy  Moina. 
with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  fhield  is  like  the  aged  Call  her  ghoft,  with  your  fongs,  to  our  hills;  that  Ih.e 
moon  ;  thy  fword  vapour  half  kindled  with  fire.  Dim  may  rtft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  funbcams  of  other 
and  feeble  is  the  chief  who  travelled  in  brightntfs  be-  days,  and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old. — I  have  fceii 
fore- But  thy  fteps  are  on  the  vvinda  'jf  the  defcrt,  and  the  walls  o(  Balclutha,  but  they  were  dcfolate.  Tl>e 
the  florms  darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun  fire  had  reibunded  in  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  tl;t 
in  thy  wrath,  and  hideft  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Clutha  was 
of  little  men  are  afraid,  and  a  thoufand  fhowers  de-  removed  from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The 
fcend." — Btrrathon.  thiftle  (hook,  there,  its  lonely  head:  the  mofj  whiftled 
"  The  charafter  of  Fingal  (Dr  Blair  obferves)  is  to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the  wlndov.-s  ; 
perhaps  the  moft  perfeft  that  was  ever  drawn  by  a  the  rank  grafs  of  the  \\'all  waved  round  his  head.  De- 
poet,  for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  the  writers  of  anti-  folate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina  :  filence  is  in  the  houfe 
quity  to  (how  us  any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Through-  of  her  fathers.  Raife  the  fong  of  mourning,  O  bavds, 
out  the  whole  of  Oilian's  works,  he  is  prefented  to  us  over  the  land  of  ftrangers.  They  have  but  fallen  be- 
in  all  that  variety  of  lights  which  give  the  full  difplay  fore  us ;  for,  one  day  we  muft  fall. — Why  doft  thou 
of  a  charafter.  In  him  concur  almoft  all  the  qualities  build  the  hall,  fon  of  the  winged  days  ?  I'hou  lookefl 
that  can  ennoble  human  nature  ;  that  can  either  make  from  thy  towers  to  day  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blait 
us  admire  the  hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  of  the  dcfart  comes;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court,  and 
unconquerable  in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy  whittles  round  thy  half-woin  (hield. — And  let  the  blall 
by  his  wifdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is  truly  the  of  the  dcfart  come!  We  (hall  be  renowned  in  our  day. 
father  of  his  people.  He  is  known  by  the  epithet  of  The  mark  of  my  arm  (hall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my 
♦  Fingal  of  the  mildeft  look,'  and  diftinguifhed  on  name  in  the  fong  of  bards.  Raife  the  fong  ;  fend  round 
every  occafion  by  humanity  and  gencrolity.  He  is  the  (hell :  and  let  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  When 
merciful  to  his  foes,  full  of  afi"eftion  to  his  children,  thou,  fun  of  heaven,  ihalt  fail  ?  if  thou  (halt  fail,  thon 
full  of  concern  about  his  friends,  and  never  mentions  mighty  light  !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like 
Agandecca,  his  firft  love,  without  the  ulmoft  tender-  Fingal  5  our  fame  iliall  furvive  thy  beams-' — Such  was 
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the  joy  of  Finjal  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thoufand 
bards  leaned  forward  from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice 
"'  of  tlie  king.  It  was  like  the  mufic  of  the  harp  on  tlie 
gale  of  the  fpring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fin- 
gal  !  Why  had  not  OlTian  the  (Irength  of  thv  foul  ? 
But  thou  (landed  alone,  my  father  ;  and  who  can  e- 
qual  the  king  of  Morven  i" 

FINGERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the 
hand  divided  into  five  members.   See  Anatomy,  n°  56. 

FINING  of  LiQiroRs.     See  Clarification. 

FINISTERRE,  themoft  wtfterly  cape  or  promon- 
tory- of  Spain,  in  10.  15.  VV.  Long,  and  43""  N  Lat. 
This  cape  is  likcwife  the  moll  wefterly  part  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

FINITE,  fomething  bounded  or  limited,  in  con- 
tradiftinflion  to  Infinite. 

FINLAND  (the  duchy  of),  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  gulph  of  Bothnia,  on  the  eall  by  Mufcovy, 
on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Finland  and  Ingvia,  and 
on  the  north  by  Bothnia  and  Lapland.  It  is  about 
2C0  miles  in  length,  and  almoll  as  much  in  breadth. 
It  contains  many  lakes  ;  in  which  are  fcvcral  iflands, 
which  are  generally  rockj  or  inaccelTible  mountains. 
The  inhabitants  are  fmall  of  llalure,  capable  of  endu- 
ring hardrtiips,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Ruffians  have 
for  fome  time  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  a  good 
part  of  this  province  ;  the  reft  belongs  to  Sweden.  It 
is  divided  into  feven  provinces:  1.  Finland  ;  2.  Caja- 
na;  3.  Thavallhia  ;  4.  Nyeland;  5.  Savolaxia;  6.  Ca- 
relia  ;  and,  7.  Kexholmia. 

Finland  Proper  is  an  agreeable  country,  and  lies 
over-againfl  the  city  of  Stockholm,  near  the  place 
where  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  meet.  It 
is  divided  into  South  and  Noith  Finland.  It  is  di- 
verfilied  with  mountains,  forefts,  lakes,  meadows,  and 
plcafant  fields.  The  inhabitants  fait  the  fi(h  they  do 
not  confume  themfelves,  and  fend  it  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

FINNINGIA,  or  Fenningia,  (anc.  geog.),  the 
true  reading  for  Eningia  in  Pliny,  which  he  makes  au 
ifland,  but  is  more  truly  a  penlnfula.  Now  Finland,  a 
province  of  Sweden.  Fciwi,  or  Finni,  the  people ; 
whofe  feri>t?ity  was  extraordinary,  poverty  extreme, 
herbs  their  food,  Ikins  their  covering,  and  the  ground 
their  couch  :  regardlefs  of  man  and  of  gods,  they  at- 
tained to  a  very  difficult  thing,  not  to  have  a  fiiigle 
wifli  to  form,    (Tacitus.) 

FIR  TREE,   in  botany.      See  Pi  N't' s. 

FIRE,  in  phyliology,  fignifics  that  fublile  invifible 
caufe  by  which  bodies  are  expanded  or  enlarged  in 
hulk,  and  become  hot  to  the  touch  ;  fluids  are  rarefied 
into  vapour ;  folid  bodies  become  fluid,  and  in  like 
manner  are  at  lall  diffipated,  or  if  incapable  of  being 
carried  off  in  vapour  are  at  length  melted  into  glafs 
It  feenis  likewife  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on 
which  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  an  immediate 
dependence,  and  without  which  it  does  not  appear 
that  nature  ilfelf  could  fubfift  a  fingle  moment. 

The  difputi-s  concerning  fire,  which  for  a  long  time 
(VIvided  philofophers,  have  now  in  a  great  meafiire, 
though  not  wholly,  fubfided.  The  celebrated  philofo- 
phers of  the  latl  century.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton, 
Wire  of  opinion,  that  fire  was  no  diflindl  fubdance 
from  other  bodies,  but  that  it  confilled  entirely  in  the 
violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  As  no  mo- 
tion, however,  can  be  produced  without  a  caufe,  they 
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were  obliged  Id  have  recourfe  to  a  mechanical  force 
or  impulfe  as  the  uhimate  caufe  of  fire  in  all  cafes. 
Thus  Boyle  tells  us,  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  becomes 
hot  by  hammering,  "  there  is  notting  to  make  it  fo, 
except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impreffing- 
a  vehement  and  varioufly  determined  agitation  on  the 
fmall  parts  of  the  iron."  Bacon  defines  htal,  which 
he  makes  fynonyraous  with  fire,  to  be  "  an  cxpanfive 
undulatory  motion  in  the  minute  panicles  of  a  body, 
whereby  they  tend  with  fome  rapidity  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  and  at  the  fam;  time  a  little 
upwards."  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  faid  nothing  pofitive 
upon  the  fubjtcl ;  but  conjeftured  that  grofs  bodies 
and  light  might  be  convertible  into  one  another  ;  and 
that  great  bodies  of  the  fize  of  our  earth  when  vio- 
lently heated,  might  continue  and  increafe  their  heat  by 
the  mutual  adlion  and  readion  of  their  parts. 

But  while  the  mechanical  philofophers  thus  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fire  upon  the 
fame  principles  which  they  judged  fufficient  to  explain 
thofe  of  the  univerfc  in  genera!,  the  chemi.fls  as  llre- 
nuoufly  affcited  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain  kind, 
dillinit  from  all  others,  and  univerfally  prcfent 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Boerhaave  particularly 
maintained  this  dodlrlne;  and  in  fupport  of  it  brought 
the  following  argument,  that  fteel  and  flint  would 
ftrike  fire,  and  produce  the  very  fame  degree  of  heat  in 
Nova  Zembla  which  tliey  would  do  under  the  equa- 
tor. Other  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  increafed 
weight  of  metalline  calces,  which  they  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  fixing  of  the  element  of  fire  in  the  fub- 
ftance  whofe  weight  was  thus  increafed.  By  thefe  expe- 
riments Mr  Boyle  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  daggered  ; 
as  he  published  a  treatife  on  the  poffibility  of  making 
fire  and  flame  ponderable;  though  this  was  dirc't- 
ly  contrary  to  his  own  principles  already  quoted.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  the  matter  was  moil  violently 
difputed  ;  and  the  mechanical  philofophers,  though 
their  arguments  were  equally  inconclufive  with  thofe 
of  their  adverfaries,  at  lall  prevailed  through  the  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  indeed  had 
fcarce  taken  any  active  patt  in  the  conted. 

That  the  caufe  of  fire  cannot  be  any  mechanical 
motion  which  we  can  imprefs,  is  very  evident ;  becaufe 
on  mechanical  principles  an  effc£l  mull  always  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  caufe.  In  the  cafe  of  fire,  however, 
the  effect  is  beyond  all  calculation  greaterthan  thecaufe, 
fuppofing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  mechanical  percif- 
fion,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ha-nmering  iron  till  it  be  red 
hot.  By  a  few  ftrokes  of  an  hammer,  the  particles  of 
a  piece  of  iron,  we  fhall  allow,  may  b;  fct  in  a  violent 
motion,  and  thus  pioduc.:  fire.  If,  however,  we  di- 
reA  the  motion  of  thefe  particles  upon  another  body 
whofe  parts  are  at  rell,  and  in  fome  degree  coherent, 
it  is  pl.iin  that  the  latter  will  refill  and  diminidi  the 
motion  of  the  particles  already  moved,  in  proportion 
to  their  i<is  inertU,  as  well  as  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  the  fccoud  body,  if  indeed  wc  can  fiijipofe  the  •■jii 
inertU  of  matter  to  be  dld'cient  from  the  cClft  of  gra- 
vitation, cohefion,  or  fome  other  power  acting  upon 
It.  By  no  argumentation  whatever,  then,  can  wc 
flow  upon  mechanical  principles,  why  fire  (liould  have 
futh  a  tendency  to  increafe  and  multiply  ilfelf  without 
end,  as  we  fee  it  has,  even  al.ftratling  from  all  con- 
fideration  of  the  neceffity  of  air  for  continuing  the  ac- 
tion of  fire. 

H  h  2  The 
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rirr.  The   aifticn   of  the  air  in  augmenting  and  continu-  experiments,  tliat  fire  is  compofcd  of  depKIogiflicated 

iiiCT  tlie  power  of  fire,  feems  fcarce  at  all  to  have  been  air  and  phlogiuon.      But  it  is  now  afcertained  beyund  ' 

confidered  by  thofe  who  firft  undertook  an   invclliga-  all  poffibility  of  difpute,  that  the  refult  of  fiich  a  com- 

tlon  of  the   fubjeft.     It   evidently   gave   life   to    the  bination  is  not  fiic,  but  fixed  air :  fo  that  we  need  not 


fire. 


Hutchinfonian  hypothefis,  that  fire,  light,  and  air, 
were  convertible  into  one  another.  This,  however,  is 
iqually  untcnible  with  the  mechanical  hypothefis  :  for 
later  (lifcoveries  have  (liown,  that  our  atmofphere  is 
compofed  of  two  diltinft  fluids,  only  one  of  which  is 
fit  for  fupporting  flame  ;  and  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  this 


take  any  farther  notice  of  this  hypothefis  than  jull  to 
oblerve,  that  it  would  have  been  altogether  untcnible, 
even  though  this  difcovery  had  not  been  made  ;  be- 
caufc  the  dephlogilticated  air  ilfelf  is  not  a  ll;Tiple  but 
a  compound  fuhllance,  as  has  already  been  obfcrved  ; 
and  that  in  all  cafes  cf  combniliou  the  one  part  of  the 


to  be  the  only  proper  air,  it  is  in  like  manner  demon-     i  ir  is  fepaiated  from  the  other. 

llrated,  that  this  pure  fluid  is  not  homogeneous,   but  It  was  long  ago  obl'erved  by  sir  Ifiac  Newton,  that 


compofed  of  a  gravitating  and  non-gravilating  fab- 
Itance  ;  the  lattrr  of  which  only  has  the  properties  of 
fire:  fo  that  this  element  is  Hill  as  invlfible  as  ever; 
nor  can  it  be  ihown  by  any  experiment  that  fre  per  fe 
has  ever  been  changed  into  a  palpable  or  giavitating 
fubtlance. 

The  experiments  which  firft  fetmed  to  bring  this 
difpute  to  a  decifion  were  thofe  of  Dr  Black,  concern- 
ing what  he  called  latent  heat ;  on  which  fome  other 
names,  fuch  as  ahfolute  heat,  fpecific  fire,  &c.  have  been 
beft.owcd,  very  little  to  the  advancement  of  fcience  in 
general.  From  thefe  difcovtries  it  appears,  that  fire 
may  exift  in  bodies  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  difcover 
ilfelf  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  action  upon  the 
minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  that  fuddenly  this 
H&ion  may  be  changed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  no  longer 
to  be  directed  upon  the  particles  of  the  body  itfelf, 
but  upon  external  objetls :  in  which  cafe  we  then  per- 
ceive its  attion  by  our  fenfe  of  feeling,  or  difcover  it 
by  the  thermometer,  and  call  itfenfMe  heal.     This  ex- 


heat  was  certainly  conveyed  by  a  medium  more  fublile 
than  the  common  air  ;  becaufe  two  thermometers,  one 
included  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  the  other  pla- 
ced in  the  open  air,  at  an  equal  diilaiice  from  the  fire, 
would  grow  equally  hot  in  nearly  the  fame  time.  The 
confequcnce  of  this,  had  he  purfiied  the  thouglit,  was, 
that  fire  itfelf  was  equally  prefent  in  all  places,  and  as 
aitive  where  there  was  no  terreftrial  matter  as  where 
there  was.  New  improvements  in  the  air-pump  have 
enabled  fucceeding  philofophers  to  make  more  perfect 
vacuums,  fuch  as  it  has  been  luppofed  even  the  eledric 
matter  cannot  pafs  through.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
however,  that,  even  there,  the  thermometer  woidd  be 
heated  by  a  fire  as  well  as  in  the  open  air.  Fire,  there- 
fore, exilts  and  atls  where  there  is  no  other  matter, 
and  of  confcquence  is  a  fluid  per  fe,  independent  of 
every  terrellrial  fubilance,  without  being  generated  or 
compounded  of  any  thing  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 
To  determine  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  we  have  only 
to  confider  whether  any  other  can  be  difcovcred  which 
preffion,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  improper;  and  the  ufe  of  will  pafs  through  the  perfeft  vacuum  jult  mentioned, 
the  word  heat,  infl:ead  oijire,  has  produced  fome  confu-  and  aft  there  as  fire.  Such  a  fluid  we  find  in  the  folar 
lion,  which  it  is  not  now  eafy  to  avoid  in  fpeaking  on  light,  which  is  well  known  to  aft  even  in  vacuo  as  the 
ihefe  fubjefts.  By  the  word  heat,  we  ought  always  to  molt  violent  fire.  The  folar  light  will  likewife  aft  in 
underftand  the  cffeft  of  fire,  or  the  fluid  afting  in  a  the  very  fame  manner  in  the  moll  intenfe  cold  ;  for 
certain  manner,  rather  than  the  mere  element  itfelf;  M.  de  Saufl'ure  has  found,  that  on  the  cold  mountain 
which,  it  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  juft  men-  top  the  fun-beams  are  equally,  nay  more  powerful,  than 
tioned,  may  exlll  in  fubllances  aftually  co/cl  to  the  on  the  plain  below.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
touch.  folar  light  will  produce  heat  independent  of  any  other 

From  this  difcovery  made  by  Dr  Black,  along  with  fubftance  whatever ;  that  is,  where  no  other  body  is 
many  others  in  elcftricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in  prefent,  at  leafl;  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  the 
various  articles  of  this  work,  it  is  now  almoll  univer-  light  itfelf,  and  the  body  to  be  afted  upon.  We  can- 
not therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  light  of  the  fun  is  the  caufe  which  produ- 
ces heat,  expanfion,  vapour,  (J:c.  and  anfwers  to  the 
relt  of  the  charafters  given  in  our  definition  of  fire,  and 
that  independent  of  any  other  fubftance  whatever. 

Under  the  article  Electricity,  Seft.  vi.  we  have 
endeavoured  to  (how  that  the  eleftric  matter  is  no  other 


fally  allowed,  that  fire  is  a  diftinft  fluid  capable  of  be 
ing  trancfetred  from  one  body  to  another.  But  when 
this  was  difcovered,  another  queftion  no  lefs  perplex- 
ing occurred,  viz.  what  kind  of  a  fluid  it  was;  or  whe- 
ther it  bears  any  analogy  to  thofe  with  which  we  are 
better  acquainted?  Here  we  find  two  fluids,  viz.  the 
folar  light,  and  the  eleftric  matter,  both  of  which  occa- 
fionally  aft  as  fire,  and   which  therefore   feem  likely     than  the   light  of  the  fun  abforbed  by  the  earth,  and 


to  be  all  the  fame  at  bottom.  By  the  vulgar,  indeed, 
the  matter  has  long  ago  been  determined;  and  the 
rays  of  the  fun  as  well  as  the  eleftrical  fluid  have  been 
promifcuoufly  denominated  elementary  Jire.  Philofo- 
phers, indeed,  have  with-held  their  aflent ;  though 
their  rcafons  for  fo  doing  are  by  no  means  apparent. 
The  moft  ftrange  fuppofitions,  however,  have  been 
made  concerning  the  nature  of  both  thofe  fluids,  and 
on  the  moft.  flender  grounds  imaginable ;  or  rather, 
on  no  grounds  at  all,  they   have   been   fuppofcd  to  be 


thus  becoming  fiibjeft  to  new  laws,  and  afluming  many 
properties  apparently  difEerent  from  what  it  has  when 
it  afts  as  light.  Even  in  this  cafe  it  manifefls  its  iden- 
tity with  fire  or  light,  -viz.  by  producing  a  moll  intenfe 
heat  where  a  large  quantity  of  it  palfes  through  a  fmall 
fpace.  In.vacuo,  indeed,  we  cannot  manage  it  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  the  proof  decifive.  But  though 
this  mull  be  accounted  a  defeft,  it  never  can  amount 
to  any  pofitive  proof  that  tleftricity  and  fire  are  differ- 
ent.    We  fee  that  in  fome  cafes  they  produce  the  very 


phlogiilon  itfelf,  or  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fame  efFefts  ;  and  if  they  do  not  fo  in  all,  we  ought 
it.  Mr  Schecle  went  fo  far  in  this  way  as  to  form  an  rather  to  account  for  the  difference  from  the  variation 
J)j;pothefi«,  which  he.  endeavoured  to  fupport  by  fome    of  circuraltances,  and  our  want  of  knowledge  or  abili- 

tie*. 
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t  es  to  make  proper  exp.'riraenis,  than  to  nultiply  elt- 
mer.ts  v\i;liojt  any  licctifity,  when  one  is  evidently  ca- 
pable of  aiifwtriiig  all  tiie  purpoles  of  nature.  At  any 
rate,  the  experiments  which  have  already  been  niadc, 
nnd  the  proofs  adduced  from  tlie  phenomena  of  natiiie, 
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part.  Tlie  rope  is  ab  )Ut  three  quarters  of  an  inch  <ha- 
mcter,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  pole,  wiih  a  fpriii'.^ 
liook.  at  one  end,  to  pafs  through  the  ria^  in  the  handle 
of  the  balkct  when  uild  :  it  is  put  throiij;h  ihc  mortife 
over  the  pulley,  and  then  drawn  tight  on  each  fide  to 


Hiow  fuch  a  ftrong  affinity  between  the  elemtr.ls  of  near  ll.e  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  made  fait  there  till 
lire,  li^ht,  at-.d  ekjtricity,  that  wc  may  not  only  aficrt  wanted.  The  bafliet  (TiouW  be  of  (Iroi.^  wicker-work, 
their  idrnlity  upon  lli^  moil  probable  ground?,  but  hy  three  feet  and  a  hall  long,  two  feet  and  a  half  wide, 
it  down  as  a  polition  againll  which  no  argument  of  any  rouudcd  off  at  the  corners,  and  four  feet  deep,  round- 
weight  has  an  exiftence  at  prefent.  For  a  further  dii-  ii.g  cvc-y  way  z'.  the  bottom.  To  tlie  top  of  the  baf- 
cudjon  of  ihii  iubje£l,  fee  Chemijtry,  Fart  I.  .Sett  i.  ket  is  fixed  a  ftronjj  iron  curve  or  handle,  with  an  eye 
EuEcrRiciTY,  Seft.vi.  Heat.  Flame,  Fluidity,  &c,  or  ring  in  the  middle  ;  and  to  one  lide  of  the  ba.lcct, 

lll/il  FiKt.,   a  kind  of  artificial   or  factitious  fire,  near   the   top,  is  fixed  a  fmall  cord,  or  guide-rope,  of 

which  burns  even  underwater,  and  that  with  greater  about  the  length  of  the  pole.    When  the  pole  is  raifed, 

violence  than  out  of  it.  and   fet  againll  a   houfe  over  the  window  from  which 

It   is   compofed   of  fulphur,   naphtha,  pitch,  gum,  any  perfons  are  to  efcape,   the  manner  of  uling  it  is  fo 

and   bitumen  ;  and   is   only  cxtinguilhable  by  vinegar  plain  and  obvious,  that  it  needs  not  be  del'cribed.     The 

mixed  with  f.^nd  and  urine,  or  by  raw  hidss.  moll  convenient   diftance   fiom   the  houfo  for  the  foot 

Its  motion  or  tendency  is  faid  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  pole  to  Hand,   wheie  prafticable,   is  about  12  or 

of    natural  fire,    and  always   follows  tiie  direclion   iu  14  feet.      If  two  llrong  iron  flraps,  about  three  feet 

which  it  is  thrown;   whether  it  be  downwards,  fide-  long,   rivettcd  to  a  bar  crcrfs,  and  Ipreuding  about  14 

wife,  or  othcrwife.      The  Fiencli  call  it  Greek  Jire,   or  inches  at  the  foot,  were  fixed  at  the  botuim  of  the  pole, 

/*«  Giujti/is,  bccaufc  firlt  iifed  by  the  Greeks,  about  the  this  would  prevent  its  turning  round  or  flipping  on  the 

year  660;  as  is  obfervcd  by  the  Jefnit  Petavius,  on  the  pavement.     AnA  if  a  llrong  iron  hoop,  or  ferule, 


authority  of  Nicetas,  Thcophanes,  Cedrenus,  &c. 

Tbi.  inventor,  according  to  the  fame  Jefuit,  was  an 
engineer  of  Hcliopolis,  in  Syria,  named  Callinlcits,  who 
firll  apphed  it  in  the  fea- fight  commanded  by  Conllan- 
tine  Pogonates  againll  the  Saracens,  near  Cyzicus,  in 
the  Hellefpont ;  and  with  fuch  cffcft,  that  he  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  therewith,  wherein  were  30,000  men. 
But  others  will  have  it  of  a  much  older  date  ;  and 
liold  Marcus  Gracchus  the  inventor  :  which  opinion  is 
fupported  by  fcveral  pafiages  both  in  the  Gieck  and 
Roman  writers,  which  fliows  it  to  have  been  anciently 
ufed  by  both  thefe  nations  in  their  wars. 

Conftantine's  fuccelTiirs  ufed  it  on  divers  occafions 
with  equal  advantage  as  himfelf ;  and  what  is  remark- 
able enough  is,  that  they  were  fo  happy  as  to  keep  the 
fecret  of  the  compofition  to  therafclves,  fo  that  no  other 
nation  knew  it  in  the  year  960. 

Hugh  king  of  Burgundy,  demanding  (hips  of  th 


vetted  (or  welded)  to  a  ftmicircular  piece  of  iron 
fpreading  about  1 2  inches,  and  cointed  at  the  ends, 
were  fixed  on  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  it  would  prevent 
its  Hiding  againll  the  wall. 

When  thefe  two  lall  mentioned  irons  are  fixed  on,, 
they  give  the  pole  all  the  Iteadincfs  of  a  ladder  ;  and 
becaufe  it  is  not  eafy,  except  to  perfons  who  have  been 
ufed  to  it,  to  raifc  and  fet  upright  a  pole  of  40  feet  or 
more  in  length,  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  two  fmall 
poles  or  fpars  of  about  two  inches  diameter,  fixed  to 
the  fides  of  the  great  pole  at  about  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  middle  of  it,  by  iron  eyes  rivetled  to  two 
plates,  fo  as  to  turn  evei-y  way;  the  lower  end  of  thefe 
fpars  to  reach  within  a  foot  of  the  botom  of  the  great 
pole,  and  to  have  ferules  and  fhort  fpikes  to  prevent 
Aiding  on  the  pavement,  when  ufed  occafionaliy  to  fup- 
port  the  great  pole  like  a  tripod.  There  (liould  be 
two  llrong  alh  trundles  let  through  the  pole,  one  at 


emperor  Leo,  for  the  fiege  of  Frefne,  defired  likewife  four  feet  and  one  at  five  feet  from  the  bottom,  to  Hand 

the  Greek  fire.  out  about  eight  inches  on  each  fide,  and  to  ferve  as 

F.  Daniel  gives  us  a  good  defcription  of  the  Greek  handles,  or  to  twill  the  rope  round  in  lowering  a  very 

fire  in  his  account  of  the  fiege  of  Damietta  under  St  heavyweight.   If  a  block  and  pulley  were  fixed  at  about 

l.ouis.      Everybody,   fays  that  author,   was  allonilhed  the  middle  of  the  rope,  above  the  other  pulley,  and  the 

with  the  Greek  fire,   which   the  Turks  then  prepared;  other  part  of  the  rope  made  to  tun  double,  it  would 

and  the  fecret  whereof  is  now  loll.     They  threw  it  oat  diminilh  any  weight  in  the  balket  nearly  one-half,   and 

of  a  kind   of  mortar  ;   and   foractimes  (hot  it  with  an  be  very  ufeful  in  drawing  any  perfoB  up,  to  the  alhll- 

odd  fort  of  crofs-bow,    which    was   llrongly  bent  by  ance  of  thofe  in  the  chamber.i,  or  for  removing  any  ef- 

means  of  a  handle  or  winch,   of  much  greater  force  feels  out  of  a  chamber,  which  it  might  be  dangerous 

than  the  mere  arm.      That  thrown   with  the   mortar  to  attempt  by  the  Hair.''. 

fometimes  appeared  in  the  air  of  the  fize  of  a  tun,  with  Jt  has  been  proved,  by  repeated  trials,  that  fuch  a 

a  long  tail,  and  a  noife  like  that  of  thunder.     The  pole  as  we  have  been  fpeaking   of  can  be  raifed  front 

French  by  degrees  got  the  fecret   of  extinguilliing  it  ;  the  ground,  and  two  or  three  perfons  taken  out  of  the 

in  which  they  fuccecded  feveral  times.  tipper  windows  of  an  houfe,  and  fit  down  lafely  in  the 

Jilachine  fur  PrrfiTv'wg  from  FiKm.     This  machine  ftrcet,  in  the  fpace  of  35  feconds,  or  a  Utile  more  than 

confifts  of  a  pole,  a  rope,  and  a  bafket.     The  pole  is  half  a  niinute.     Sick  and  infirm  perfons,  wom^-n,  ehil- 

of  fir,  or  a  common   fcaffold  pole,  of  any  convenient  dren,  and  many  others,  who  cannot  make  life  of  a  lad- 

kngth  from  36  to  46  feet;  the  diameter  at  bottom,  or  der,  may  be  fafely  and  eafily  brought  down  from  any 

greateft  end,  about  five  inches;  and  at  the  top,  or  fmal-  of  the  windows  of  an   houfc  on  fire  by  this  machine, 

kll  end,  about  three  inches.     At  three  feet  from  the  and,  by  piuting  a  ftiort  pole  through  the  handles  of  ihe 

top  is  a  mortife   through   the  pole,  and  a  puUy  fixed  bail^et,  may  be  removed  to  any  diilance  without  beinj;. 

toil  of  nearlv  the  fame  diameter  with  the  pole  in  that  taken  out  of  the  balket.     The  pole  mull  rJiva}s  have 

^  6  "  *i^'' 
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I  re-  llie  rope  ready  fixed  10  it,  aiiJ  may  be  conveniectly 
~y  laid  up  upon  two  or  three  iron  hocks  under  any  (hade 
or  gate-way,  and  the  baiket  (hould  be  kept  at  the 
watch-houfe.  When  the  pole  is  laid  up,  the  tv.o  fpars 
(i.ould  always  be  turned  towards  the  head  of  it.  The 
balket  (iiould  be  made  of  peeled  rods,  and  the  pole  and 
fpars  painted  of  a  light  ftone-colour,  to  render  it  more 
vifible  when  ufed  in  the  night. 

Machiresfor  cxtinguifbing  FiSB.  In  the  year  1 734,  the 
Aate  of  Sweden  offered  a  premium  of  2C,CXX)  crowns 
for  the  heft  mtthod  of  Hopping  the  progrefs  of  acci- 
dental fires;  when  one  Mr  Fuchcs,  a  German  phyilcian, 
made  a  preparation  for  that  end,  and  the  experiment 
was  made  on  a  houfe  built  on  purpofe,  of  dry  fir,  at 
Legard  ifland.  In  the  building  were  placed  fevtral 
tubs  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  a  great  quantity  of  chipi, 
a!l  which  were  fet  on  fire  ;  flames  ilTuing  through  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  windows,  Sic.  when  he  threw  in  one 
of  the  barrels  containing  the  preparation,  which  imme- 
diately quenched  the  flames ;  a  fecond  barrel  entirely 
cleared  the  fmoke  away ;  and  the  whole  was  esecuted 
to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fpe<rtators,  and  to  the  no  fmall 
fatisfaAion  of  the  inventor,  who  was  about  to  return 
h  "ne,  tthen  unexpeftedly  the  flames  broke  out  again, 
fuppoi'ed  to  be  occafioned  by  a  fmall  quantity  of  com- 
buftible  matter  being  ijUroduced  and  fet  on  fire  fecretly 
by  forae  malicious  perfon.  Upon  this  the  wrong-head- 
ed mob  fell  upon  Mi  Fuches,  and  beat  him  moil  uri- 
roercifully,  fo  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  with  his  Lfe. 
He  foon  after  left  the  country,  and  never  could  be 
prevailed  on  (though  fttongly  perfuaded  by  fomeofthe 
moll;  eminent  citizens)  to  return.  It  is  faid,  another  ex- 
periment of  the  fame  kind  was  tried  in  the  year  1761  in 
Holland  ;  but  rendered  abortive  through  the  perverfe- 
uefs  of  the  populace. 

Attempts  of  a  fimilar  nature  have  met  with  a  better 
reception  in  England.  Of  thefe  the  moll  fuccefsful  was 
that  of  Mr  Godfrey,  whofe  contrivance  is  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Ambrofe  Godfrey,  giandfon  to  the  in- 
ventor. "  TI.e  machine  to  be  employed  confllls  of  a 
fmail  portion  of  gunpowder  clouly  confined  ;  which, 
when  animated  by  tre,  acts  by  its  claitlc  force  upon  a 
proper  medium,  and  not  only  divideth  it  into  the  mi- 
nuteft  atoms,  but  difpcrfcth  it  alio  in  every  dirett.on,  fo 
as  immediately  to  extinguilh  any  fire  within  a  certain 
diitance.  This  medium  isaliquor  (Irocgly  impregnated 
with  a  preparation  of  antiphlogiftic  principles,  which  by 
their  action  upon  burning  materials  extlnguifh  the  flames, 
and  reduce  them  in  general  to  the  ilate  of  a  black  coal  ; 
and,  by  its  oppofite  nature  to  tire,  hinders  the  remain- 
ing fpirks,  notwithilanding  the  admiffion  of  the  air, 
from  kindling  the  flames  afrclh.  By  this  means,  tire 
great  point  is  obtained,  in  giving  fufficient  time  for  to- 
tally extinguishing  any  remains  of  fire. 

"  They  who  prefume  that  water  only  will  perform 
this  will  find  themfclves  greatly  miftaken,  as  the  draught 
of  air  will  certainly  rekindle  the  neighbouring  mate- 
rials, which  are  very  ht  to  receive  a  frelh  flame,  the  fire 
not  being  extinguilhcd  by  the  quantity  of  water,  but 
rather  by  the  expanfion  and  rarefaction  of  its  particles. 
There  are  feveral  fizes  of  thefe  machines,  from  five  to 
fifty  po'jnris  weight,  in  a  portable  and  rather  fmall  com- 
pafs,  and  may  generally  be  carried  to  any  place  where 
a  man  can  go  himfelf. 
■*'  But  though  thefe  aiachines  will  prevent  great  fires 


by  a  time'.y  application,  they  will  not  eitiiiguifli  them  r,pe. 
alter  they  have  reached  a  frightful  height,  and  feveral  — ^— « 
houles,  perhaps  near  a  whole  llreet,  are  in  flames.  1  he 
floors  mull  be  Itanding,  and  accefs  to  the  building 
fare,  otherwife  no  perfon  can  be  fuppofed  to  approach 
near  enough  to  apply  them  in  a  proper  manner.  Everv 
fire  has  its  beginoiog  for  the  moll  part  in  fome  apart- 
ment; and,  as  foon  as  difcovered,  the  family,  inflead  of 
lofing  all  prefence  of  mind,  fhould  immediately  apply- 
on;  or  more  of  thefe  machines,  which  will  then  fully 
anfwer  the  intention.  The  proper  time  of  applyin:^ 
them,  fuppofes  that  they  are  ready  at  hand.  It  will 
be  In  vain  to  think  of  fetching  them  from  any  confider- 
able  diilance,  as  it  will  then  be  too  late  for  them  to 
perform  any  important  fervice;  except  indeed  being  the 
probable  means  of  faving  fome  adjacent  houfe,  bv  ex- 
tinguilhing  the  flames  as  often  as  they  break  out,  till 
the  building  firi  on  fire  is  tctallv  confumed,  and,  by 
falling  into  ruins,  leaves  the  other  in  perfeCl  fafety." 

Oa  the  19th  of  May  1761,  at  noon,  Mr  Godfrey's 
experiment  for  extinguilhing  fire,  was  tried  in  an  houfe 
erecled  for  that  purpofe,  near  Mary  le-bon.  Their 
royal  highnefTes  the  duke  of  York,  prince  William 
Henry,  prince  Henry  Frederic,  a  great  number  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  diilinftlon,  and  many  of  the  learn- 
ed world,  gave  their  attendance  on  this  fing^lar  occa- 
Con.  The  houfe,  which  is  of  brick,  confifts  of  three 
rooms  one  above  another,  a  flair-cafe,  chimney,  la'.h- 
andplaller  ceilings,  and  a  kind  of  wainfcotting  round 
the  rooms,  of  rough  deal.  Exaftly  at  1 2  o'clock  the 
ground  room,  and  that  up  one  pair  of  flairs,  were  fet 
on  fire,  by  lighting  the  faggots  and  fhavings  laid  in 
there  for  that  purpofe  :  in  about  15  minutes  the  wain- 
fcot  of  the  under  room  was  thought  to  be  fufllciently 
in  flames,  and  three  of  the  machines  were  thrown  in  ; 
which,  by  almotl  immediate  and  fudden  explofions,  in- 
flantaneoufly  extlnguKhed  the  flames,  and  the  very 
fmoke  in  that  apartment  in  a  few  minutes  totally  dif- 
appeared.  By  this  time,  the  firemen,  &c.  who  had  the 
care  of  throwing  in  the  machines,  gave  an  alarm  that 
the  flair  cafe  had  taken  lire,  and  that  it  was  necelTary 
directly  to  go  to  woik  upon  the  next  room;  which  was 
accordingly  done,  and  with  the  fame  effeft.  The  expe- 
riment, however,  hitherto  did  not  univerfally  falisfy :  in 
the  laft  inftance  efpecially  it  was  thought  to  be  too  ha- 
fliiy  put  in  execution  ;  and  the  populace  without-fide 
the  paling,  who  were  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near 
20, coo,  and  whofe  curioGty,  from  the  very  nature  of 
their  fituation,  regained  much  difTatisfied,  began  to 
grow  rather  riotous,  and  talked  of  a  fecond  bottle-con- 
juror. For  the  fake  of  the  experiment,  therefore,  and 
to  remove  all  manner  of  doubt,  Mr  Godfrey  confented 
to  a  third  expe.riment  in  the  upper  room,  which  was 
entirely  of  wood.  The  flames  were  now  fuffcred  to  get 
to  a  coufiderable  height,  and  even  the  window-frames 
de'lroyed,  before  the  machines  were  thrown  in :  which, 
h  jwcver,  anfwered  exactly  as  the  former  had  done ; 
and,  being  quite  in  fight  cf  the  out-llanders,  met  with 
univerfal  approbation. 

Thefe  machines  of  Mr  Godfrey's,  it  is  evident, would 
be  of  great  ufe  in  extinguishing  fires  on  (Inpboard  ;  and 
might  be  confidered  as  a  no  lefsneceffary  part  ofafliip's 
lading,  than  her  ftores  or  ammunition. 

The  hint  of  thefe  machines  is  faid  to  have  been  ta- 
ken by  Dr  Godfi ey  from  the  iareDtion  of  one  Zachary 

Greyl, 
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Greyl,  who  exhibited  machines  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Dr 
-  Godfrey,  before  perfons  of  the  firll  rank,  but  without 
mcetinf;  with  any  eiicouragcmtnc.  His  macliines  were 
made  of  wood,  and  the  liquor  employed  was  only  Ha- 
ter, and  confequcntly  inferior  to  Dr  Godfrey's  in  its 
power  of  extinguilluiig  fire.  The  latter  is  faid  to  have 
mixed  his  water  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, or  with  fal  ainmoiiiac.  Thefe  machines,  how- 
ever, as  already  obfer\'ed,  are  found  to  be  only  fervice- 
able  in  the  beginning  of  a  fire.  When  the  roof  had 
fallen  in,  they  had  no  effeft. 

I'/alsr- Engine  for  Exlingiiifhing  Fire.  See  Hydro- 
statics, n^  33. 

In  ufing  this  machine  we  have  the  following  im- 
provement by  Dr  Hoffman,  which  promifes  to  be  of 
great  efficacy.  As  foon  as  the  engine  is  in  readinefs 
to  work,  ftir  into  the  water  that  immediately  is  to  be 
difchargei,  fcven  or  eight  pounds  of  pearl-alhes  in  pow- 
der, and  continue  to  add  it  in  this  manner  as  occafion 
requires  ;  taking  care  that  it  be  directed  againft  the 
timber  or  wainfcot,  &c.  juil  beginning  to  burn,  and  not 
wafted  agalnft  the  brickwork  :  or,  where  time  will  ad- 
mit, ditTolve  any  quantity  of  pearl-alhes  in  a  copper  with 
water,  and  as  faft  as  it  difTolvcs,  which  will  be  in  a  few 
minutes,  mix  a  pail  full  with  the  water  in  the  engine, 
pretty  often  ;  and  whatever  burning  wood  it  is  played 
upon,  will  be  extinguithed  as  if  it  was  dipped  in  water, 
and  will  nut  burn  afrciTi  in  the  part  extinguifhed. 

Eafy  Method  of  Extinguijkm^  Eire  in  Chimneys.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  inner  parts  of  chimneys  eafi- 
ly  take  tire  ;  the  foot  that  kindles  therein  emits  a 
^;rtater  flame,  according  as  the  tunnel  is  more  eleva- 
ted, becaufe  the  inferior  air  feeds  the  fire.  It  this  air 
could  therefore  be  fuppreflid,  the  fire  would  foon  be 
extinguiihed.  In  order  to  this,  fome  difcharge  a  pi- 
fto!  into  the  chimney,  whicli  produces  no  etfccl  :  others 
lay  under  the  chimney  a  copper  full  of  v/ater  ;  but  the 
vapours  that  rife  from  it,  far  from  extinguilhing  the 
fire,  feera  to  give  it  new  force.  Water  thrown  into 
the  chimney  at  top  is  equally  of  no  efieft,  becaufe  it 
comes  down  through  the  middle  of  the  tunnel,  and  not 
along  the  fides.  It  would  be  more  advifable  to  Hop 
with  dung  the  upper  orifices  of  the  tunnel  for  quench- 
ing the  fire.  But  the  furell  and  readlelt  method  is,  to 
take  a  iutle  g\uipowder,  and  having  h'.imcfted  it  with 
ipittle  for  binding  it,  to  f</-.m  it  into  fmall  malfes,  and 
fo  throw  it  into  the  heart  of  the  chiinncy.  When  it 
is  burnt,  and  has  produced  a  confiderable  vapour,  a  fe- 
eond,  afterwards  a  third,  are  thrown,  and  fo  on,  as 
much  as  is  neceffary.  In  a  little  time  the  fire  is  ex- 
tinguiihed, and,  as  it  were,  choaked  by  this  vapour;  and 
cakes  of  inflamed  foot  are  feen  to.^all  from  the  tunnel, 
till  at  lall  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  fire  appear?. 

Securing  Buililings  againfi  EiRF.  Dr  Hales  propofes 
to  check  tlie  progrefs  of  fires  by  covering  the  floors  of 
the  adjoining  houfes  with  earth.  The  propoial  is 
founded  on  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  fir- 
board  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  which  he  covered 
with  an  inch  depth  of  damp  garden  mould,  and  then 
lighted  a  fire  on  the  fnrfaoe  of  the  mould  ;  though  tlie 
fire  was  kept  up  by  blowing,  it  was  two  hours  bifore 
the  board  was  burnt  through,  and  the  earth  prevented 
it  from  flaming.  The  thicker  the  earth  is  laid  on  the 
Hoors,  the  better  :  however,  Dr  Hales  apprehends  that 
the  depth  of  an  inch  wiU  generally  be  fufficient ;  and 


he  recommends  to  lay  a  deeper  covering  on  the  ftairj,       Fi.-c. 

becaufe  the  fire  commonly  afcends  by   them  with  the   v— ^ 

greatcll  velocity. 

M.  Hartley  made  feveral  trials  in  the  years  1775 
and  1776,  in  order  to  evince  tlie  efficacy  of  a  method 
which  he  had  invented  for  rellraiuing  the  fprcad  of  fire 
in  buildings.  Tor  this  purpofe  tliiu  iron  plates  arc 
well  nailed  to  the  tops  of  the  joid;,  &c.  the  edges  of 
the  fides  and  ends  being  lapped  over,  folded  together, 
and  hammered  dole.  Partitions,  flairs,  and  floors,  may- 
be defended  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  plates  applied 
to  one  fide  have  been  found  fufficient.  The  plates  are 
fo  thin  as  not  to  prevent  the  floor  from  being  nailed  on 
thejoills,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  pteventati-/e 
were  not  ufed  :  they  are  kept  from  rull  by  being 
painted  or  varnifhed  with  oil  and  turpentine.  The 
expence  of  this  additon,  when  extending  through  a 
whole  building,  is  eflimated  at  about  5  per  eent.  Mr 
Hartley  has  a  patent  for  this  invention,  and  parliament 
has  voted  a  fura  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  numerous  experiments.  The  fame  prefer- 
vative  may  alfo  be  applied  to  fhips,  furniture,  &c. 

Lord  Mahon  has  alio  difcovered  and  publiflied  a  very 
fimple  and  effeftual  method  of  fecuring  every  kind  of 
building  againft  all  danger  of  fire.  This  method  he 
has  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  under-flooring,  extra- 
lathing,  and  inter-fecuring. 

The  method  of  underflooring  is  eitherfingleordouble. 
In  fingle  underflooring,  a  common  llrong  lath  of  oak  or 
fir,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  ihould  be  nailed 
againtl  each  fide  of  every  joifl,  and  of  every  main  tim- 
ber, fupporting  the  floor  which  is  to  be  fecured.  Other 
fimilar  laths  are  then  to  be  nailed  along  the  whole  lengtli 
of  the  joills,  with  their  ends  butting  againll  each  other. 
The  top  of  each  of  thefe  laths  or  fillets  ought  to  be  at 
i{  inch  below  tlie  top  of  the  joiils  or  timbers  ac^ainft 
which  they  are  nailed  ;  and  tliey  will  thus  form  a  fort 
of  fniall  ledge  on  each  fide  of  all  the  joills.  Thefe 
fillets  are  to  be  well  bedded  iu  a  rough  plallcv  here- 
after mentioned,  when  they  arc  nailed  on.  fothat  there 
may  be  no  interval  between  them  and  the  joills  ;  and 
the  fame  plafter  ought  to  be  fprcad  with  a  trowel  upon 
the  tops  of  all  the  fillets,  and  along  the  fides  of  that 
part  of  the  joifls  which  is  between  the  top  of  the  fillets 
and  the  upper  edge  of  thejoills.  In  order  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  thejoills  that  fupjxirt  t!ie  floor, 
fhort  pieces  of  common  laths,  whofe  length  is  equ:ii  to 
the  width  of  tlicfc  intervals,  Ihould  be  laid  in  tin.  con- 
trary direction  to  the  joifts,  and  cloft  together  in  a 
row,  fo  as  to  touch  one  anothei  :  their  ends  mull  reft 
upon  the  fillets,  and  they  ought  to  be  well  bed  .id  in 
the  rough  plaller,  but  are  not  to  be  fallened  with  nails. 
They  mufl  then  be  covered  with  one  thick  coat  of  the 
rough  plaller,  which  is  to  be  Ipiead  over  them  to  the 
level  of  the  tops  of  the  joiils :  and  in  a  day  or  two 
this  plaller  Ihould  be  trowelled  over  clofe  to  the  fides 
of  the  joifls,  without  covering  thetops  of  the  joifls 
with  it. 

In  the  method  of  double- flooring,  the  fillets  and 
fhort  pieces  of  laths  are  applied  in  the  manner  already 
defcribed  j  but  the  coat  of  lougli  plifler  ought  to  be 
little  more  than  half  as  thick  as  that  in  the  former 
method.  Whilfl  this  rough  plafler  is  laid  on,  fome 
more  of  the  fhort  pieces  of  laths  above  mentioned  muil 
be  laid  in  the  intervals  between  the  joifts  upon  the  firlt 
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coat,  and  be  dipped  deep  in  it.  They  (houM  be  laid 
as  clofe  as  pofTiblc  to  each  other,  and  in  the  fame  di- 
rtftion  with  the  tiril;  hiyer  of  Ihort  laths.  Over  this 
fccond  layer  of  fhort  laths  there  rauft  be  fpread  another 
coat  of  rough  plafter,  which  (liould  be  trowelled  level 
with  the  tops  of  the  joiils  witliout  rifing  above  them. 
The  rough  plallcr  may  be  made  of  coaife  lime  and 
hair  ;  or,  inftead  of  liair,  hay  chopped  to  about  three 
inches  in  length  may  be  fubftitutcd  with  advantage. 
One  meafure  of  common  rough  fand,  tvv-o  meafures  of 
flacked  lime,  and  three  meafures  of  chopped  hay,  will 
form  in  general  a  very  good  proportion,  v?hcn  fufS- 
ciently  beat  up  together  in  the  manner  of  common 
mortar.  The  hay  (hoidd  be  put  in  after  the  two  other 
ingredients  are  well  beat  up  together  with  water. 
This  plafter  (hould  be  made  ftifF ;  and  when  the  floor- 
ing boards  are  required  to  he  laid  down  very  foon,  a 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  quicklime  in  powder,  formed 
by  dropping  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  on  the  linieftone 
a  httlc  while  before  it  is  ufed,  and  well  mixed  with  this 
rough  plafter,  will  caufe  it  to  dry  very  faft.  If  any 
cracks  appear  in  the  rough  plafter- work  near  the  joifts 
when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  clofed  by 
wafhing  them  over  with  a  brufh  wet  with  mortar-wafti: 
this  wafli  may  be  prepared  by  putting  two  meafures  of 
quicklime  and  one  of  common  fand  in  a  pail,  and 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  water  till  the  water  becomes 
of  the  confiftcnce  of  a  thin  jelly. 

Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a  fmall  quantity 
of  very  dry  common  fand  ihould  be  ftrewed  over  the 
plafter-work,  and  ftruck  fmooth  with  an  hollow  rule, 
moved  in  the  direftion  of  the  joifts,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
rounding  between  each  pair  of  joifts.  The  plafter- 
work  and  fand  ihould  be  pcrfeftly  dry  before  the 
boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot.  The  method 
or"  under-fiooiing  may  be  fuccefsfully  applied  to  a  wood- 
en ftair-cafe  ;  but  no  fand  is  to  be  laid  upon  th;  rough 
plallcr-work.  The  method  of  extra-lathing  may  be 
applied  to  ceiling  joifts,  to  floping  roofs,  and  to  wooden 
partitions. 

The  third  method,  which  is  that  of  inter-fecurlng, 
is  veiyf  fimilar  to  that  of  under-flooring  ;  but  no  fand 
is  afterwards  to  be  laid  upon  it.  Inter  ftcuring  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  fame  parts  of  a  building  as  the  method 
of  extra-lathing,  but  it  is  feldom  neceftary. 

-Lord  Mahou  has  made  feveral  experiments  In  order 
to  demonftrate  the  efficacy  of  thefe  methods.  In  moft 
houfes  it  is  only  neceffary  to  fccure  the  floors  ;  and  the 
txtta-expence  of  under- flooring,  including  all  mate- 
lials,  is  only  about  nine  pence  per  fquare  yard,  and 
with  the  ufe  of  quicklime  a  little  more.  The  extra- 
expence  of  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  fix  pence 
per  fquare  yard  for  the  timber  fide-walls  and  par- 
titions ;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  nine  pence  per 
fquare  yard.  But  in  moft  houfes  no  extra-lathing  is 
neceflaty. 

FiRE-Eatcr.  We  have  a  great  number  of  mounte- 
banks who  have  procured  the  attention  and  wonder  of 
the  public  by  eating  of  fire,  walking  on  fire,  waftilng 
their  hands  in  melted  lead,  and  the  like  tricks. 

The  moft  celebrated  of  thefe  was  our  countryman 
Richardfon,  much  talked  of  abroad.  His  fecret,  as  re- 
lated in  the  'Journal  des  Sgavans,  of  the  year  i6So, 
confiftcd  in  a  pure  fpirit  of  fulphur,  wherewith  he  rub- 
bed his  hands,  and  the  parts  that  were  to  touch  the  fire; 
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which  burning  and  cauteriling  the  epidermis,  hardened 
and  enabled  the  flcin  to  refift  the  lire. 

Indeed,  this  is  no  new  thing :  Amb.  Pare  aflures 
us  he  had  tried  it  on  himfelf ;  that  after  waffling  the 
hands  in  urine,  and  with  unguentum  aureum,  one  may 
lafely  vvafii  them  in  melted  lead. 

He  adds  alfo,  that  by  waftiing  his  hands  in  the  juice 
of  onions,  he  could  bear  a  hot  ftiovel  on  them  while  it 
melted  lead. 

Fire,  in  theology.     See  Hell. 

We  read  of  the  facred  fire  in  the  firft  temple  of  Jeru- 
falem,  which  came  down  from  heaven  :  it  was  kept 
with  the  utmoft  care,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry any  ftrange  fire  into  the  temple.  This  fire  is  onr 
of  the  five  things  which  the  Jews  confefs  were  wanting 
in  the  fecond  temple. 

The  pagans  had  tlieir  facred  fires,  which  they  kept 
in  their  temples  with  the  moft  religious  care,  and  which 
were  never  to  be  extlnguiflied.  Numa  was  the  firft  wha 
built  a  temple  to  Fire  as  a  goddefs,  at  Rome,  and  inftt- 
tuted  an  order  of  prieftefles  for  the  prefervation  of  it. 
See  Vhst.ils. 

Fire  was  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Chaldeans ;  the 
Magi  were  worfliippers  of  fire  ;  and  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  ftill  keep  up  a  ceremony  called  the  holyjire, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  every  Eafter-day  a  miraculous 
fire  defcends  from  heaven  into  the  holy  fepulchre,  and 
kindles  all  the  lamps  and  candles  there. 

FiRF.  kindled  fpontaneoujly  in  the  Human  Body,  See 
Extraordinary  Cafes  of  Burning. 

FiRE-Barrtl.      See  Yi?ii-Ship,  Note(B). 

FiRE-Bavins.      Ibid.  Note  (d). 

FiRE-Arroiu,  in  naval  artillery,  is  a  fmall  iron  dart 
furniflied  with  fprings  and  bars,  together  with  a  match 
impregnated  with  fulphur  and  powder,  which  is  wound 
about  its  fliaft.  It  is  intended  to  fire  the  fails  of  the 
enemy,  and  is  for  this  purpofe  difcharged  from  a  muf- 
quetoon  or  fwivel-gun.  The  match  being  kindled  by 
the  explofion,  communicates  the  flame  to  the  fail  againll 
which  it  is  direiiled,  where  the  arrow  is  faftened-by 
means  of  its  bars  and  fprings.  This  weapon  is  pecu- 
liar to  hot  climates,  particularly  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  the  fails  being  extremely  dry  by  reafon  of  the 
great  heats,  they  inftantly  take  fire,  and  of  courfe  fet  fire 
to  the  mafts  and  rigging,  and  laftly  to  the  veflTel  itfelf. 

FiRE-Ball,  in  artillery,  a  compofition  of  meal-pow- 
der, fulphur,  faltpetre,  pitch,  &c.  about  the  bignefs 
of  a  hand-grenade,  coated  over  with  flax,  and  primed 
with  the  flow  compofition  of  a  fuze.  This  is  to  be 
thrown  into  the  enemy's  works  in  the  night  time,  to 
difcover  where  they  are  ;  or  to  fire  houfes,  galleries, 
or  blinds  of  the  befiegers  ;  but  they  are  then  armed 
with  fpikes  or  hooks  of  iron,  that  they  may  not  roll 
off',  but  ftick  or  hang  where  they  are  defired  to  have 
any  eff'ed.     See  i^/W-BALLs,  and  Lighl-'Q \hhi. 

Balls  of  Fire,  in  meteorology,  a  kind  of  luminous  bo- 
dies generally  appearing  at  a  great  height  above  the 
earth,  with  a  fplendor  furpafting  that  of  th  e  moon  ; 
and  fometimes  equalling  her  apparent  fize.  They  ge- 
nerally proceed  in  this  hemlfphcre  from  north  to  fouth 
with  vad  velocity,  frequently  breaking  into  feveral 
fmaller  ones,  fometimes  vanithing  with  a  report,  fome- 
times not. 

Thefe  luminous  appearances  no  doubt  conftltuteone 
part  of  the  ancient  jirodigies,  blazing  ftars  or  comets, 
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which  laft  they  fometimes  rcfcmble  In  being  attended     raifcd  to  a  fufficJent  1 
with  a  train  ;  but  frequently  they  appear  with  a  round 
and  well  deCined  dilk.     The  firll  of  thcfe  of  which  we 
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have  any  accurate  account,  was  obfcivcd  by  Dr  Halley 
and  fome  other  philofopliers  at  dillerent  places,  in  the 
year  17 19.      From  the  flight  obfervations  they  could 
take  of  its  courfc  among  the  Uars,  the   perpendicular 
height  of  this  body  was  computed  at  about  70  milts 
from  the  furface  of  the  earth.      The  height  of  others 
has  alfo   been   computed,   and   found  to  be   various  ; 
though  in  gcnei-ai  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  beyond  the   li- 
mits affigned  to  our  atniofphere,  or  where  it  lofes  its 
rcfraftive  power.     The  moll  remarkable  of  thtfe  on 
record  appeared  on  the  iSlh  of  Auguft  1783,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     It  was  feen  to  the  north- 
ward of  Shetland,  and  took  a  foutherly  direftion  for 
an  immenfc  fpace,  being  obftrved  as  far  as  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  Fiance,  and  one  account  fays  that  it  was 
feen  at  Rome  alfo.  Duringitscourfc  itappearsfrequently 
to  have  changed  its  fhape;  foinetimes  appearing  in  the 
form  of  one  ball,  fometimes  of  twoor  more  ;  fometimes 
with  a  train,  fometimes  without  one.     It  pafTcd  over  E- 
dinbingh  nearly  in  the  zenith,  and  had  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  defined  round  body,  extremely  luminous, 
and  of  a  greeniili  colour  ;  the  light  which  it  diffufed  on 
the  ground  giving  likewife  a  greenidi  call  to  objeds.  Af- 
ter paffiiig  the  zenith  it  was  attended  by  a  train  of  conli- 
derahle  length,  which  continually  augmenting,   at  laft 
obliterated  the  head  entirely  ;  fo  that   it  looked  like  a 
wedge,   flying  with   the   oblufe   end  foreinoft.      The 
motion  was  not  apparently  fwift,  by  rcafon  of  its  great 
height;   though  in  reality   it  mull   have  moved  with 
great  rapidity,  on  account  of  the  vaft  fpace  it  travelled 
over  in  a  fhort  time.     In  other  places  its  appearance 
was  very  ditfereiit.      At  Greenwich   we  are  told,  that 
"  two  bright  balls  parallel  to  each  other  led  the  way, 
the  diameter  of  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  ; 
and  were  followed  by  an  txpultion  of  eight  others,  not 
elliptical,  fteming  gradually   to   niutilacc,  for  the  laft 
was  fmall.     Between  each  two  balls  a  luminous  ferra- 
ted  bf)dy  extended,  and  at  the  lall  a  blaze  ifTjid  which 
terminated  in  a  point.      Minute   particles  dilated  from 
the   whole.     The   balls   were   tinted   full   by  a   pure 
bright   light,   then   followed   a  tender  yellow,  mixed 
with  azure,  red,  green,  &c.  ;   which,  with  a  coalition 
of  bolder  tints,  and  a  reflection  from  the  other  balls, 
gave  the  moll  beautiful  rotundity  and  variation  of  co- 
lours that  the  human  eye  could  be  charmed  with.     The 
fudden  il'umination  of  the  almofphere,   and  the  form 
and  lingular  tranfition  of  this  bright  himinar)-,  tended 
much  to  make  it  awful  :   nevenhelefs  the  amazing  vi- 
vid  appearance   of  the  different  balls,  and  other  rich 
connt  ctive  parts  not  veryeafyto  delineate,  gave  an  effc«5t 
equal  to  the  rainbow  in  the  full  zenith  of  its  glory." 

Dr  Blagden,  in  a  paper  on  this  fubjeS  in  the  74lh 
volume  of  the  Philofophlcal  Tranfaftions,  has  not  on- 
ly given  a  particular  account  of  this  and  other  meteors 
of  the  kind,  but  added  fevcral  conjectures  relating  to 
the  probable  caufes  of  thein.  The  firil  thing  which 
oceuned  to  plillofophers  On  this  fubjedl  was,  that  the 
meteors  in  qucltion  were  burning  bodies  nling  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  flying  along  the  atmo- 
Iphere  with  great  rapidity.  But  this  hypolhefis  was 
foon  abardoned,  on  confidering  that  there  was  no 
power  known  by  which  fuch  bodies  could  either  be 
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'g'»t,  or  projeift^d  with  the  ve- 
locity  of  the  meteors,      'i'hc  next  hyputhefis  wjj,  th,U 
they  do  not  coiifill  of  one  fiiigle  bo,ly,  but  of  a  tram  of 
fulphureous  vapours,  extending  a  vail  way  through  the 
atmofphere,  and  being  kiniled  at  one  end,  difplay  the 
luminous   appearances  in  qucltion  by  the  lire  running 
from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other.     To  this  hy)0. 
theli.-,  which  was  invented  by  Dr  Halley,  Di  Dhgden 
objefts  that  no  jull  explanation  is  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  vapours  themfclves,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
raifed  up,  or  in  which  they  can  be  regularly  arranged  in 
ftraight   lines  of  fuch  vail  extent ;  or  how  they  can  be 
fuppofed    to   burn    in    fuch    rarefied  air.      '=   Indeed, 
(fays  he)   it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  vapours 
could  be  prevented,  in  thofe  regions  where  there  is  in  a 
manner  no  preffure,  from  fpreading  out  on  all  fides  in 
conftquence  of  their   natural   claliicity,  and  inltantly 
l»fing  that  degree  of  denfity  which  feems  neceffary  for 
inflammation.      Befidcs,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  fuch 
trains  would  fometimes  take  fire   in   the  middle,  and 
thus  prefent  the  phenomenon  of  two  meteors  at  the 
fame  time,  receding  from  one  another  in  a  direit  line." 
For  thefe  and  other  reafons  this  hypolhefis  of  Dr 
Halley  was  abandoned,  and  another  fubllituted  in  Itn 
place.     This  was,  that  the  meteors  we   fpeak   of  are 
permanent  folid  bodies,  not  rifing  f.om  the  earth,  but 
revolving  round  it  in  veiy  eccentric  orbits,  ai/d   thus 
in    their  perigcon   moving  with  inconceivable  rapidi- 
ty.     But  the  Doftor  lliows,  that    e\en   on   this  fup- 
pofiilon,  the   velocity  of  fuch   bodies  mull  fcarce  be 
one   third  of  th.it   with    which    fireballs    move,   and 
which  has  been  calculated   at   upwards  of  1000  miles 
per  minute.      The   hypothells   is  likewife  liable   to   ?» 
number  of  other  objections  which  cannot  be  anfwer- 
ed,  particularly  from  the  variations  in  their   appear- 
ance ;  for  it  is  impofiible  to  fliow  in  what  manner  one 
folid  and   permanent   body  could  aiTurae  the  appear- 
ance of  eight  or  ten,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  meteor 
of  1783  ;  nor  can  it  be  fhown  why  a"  body,  which  in 
palBng  over  Edinburgh   appeared  with  a  diik  evident- 
ly lefs  than  that  of  the    fun,    fliould,    in   palfing  over 
Greenwich,  affume  the  appearance  oi  t-wo  bodies,  each 
of  which  had  a  difl<  confiderably  larger   than  the  ap- 
parent dilk  of  that   lulninar)^     To  obviate,   in   fome 
meafure,  objcitions  of  this  kind,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  the  revolving  bodies  are  furroiinded  by  a  kind  of 
ehftrical  atmofphere  by  which  they  are  rendered  lu- 
minous ;   "   but   (fays  the  Doftor)  [think,    whoever 
carefully  perufes  the  various  accounts  of  fire-ba'!s,  and 
cfpccially  ours  of  the  i8th  of  Auguft,  when  it  divided, 
will  perceive  that  their  phenomena  do  not  correfpond 
with  the  idea  of  a  folid  nucleus  involved  in  a  fubtic 
fluid,  any  more  than  with  the  idea  of  another  learned 
gentleman,  that  they  become  luminous  by  means  of  a 
contained  fluid,  which  occafionally  explodes  through 
the  thick  folid  outer  fliell." 

Another  hypothefis,  which  Dr  Blagden  has  not  men- 
tioned, is,  that  the  mete  orsinqucrtion  area  kind  of  bodi<s 
which  take  fire  as  foon  as  they  come  within  the  atmo- 
fphere of  the  earth.  But  this  cannot  be  fujipofcd  with- 
out implying  a  previous  knowledge  of  thefe  bodies, 
which  it  is  altogether  impofiible  we  can  have.  The 
only  opportunity  weliave  of  feting  them  is  when  they 
are  on  fire.  Before  that  time  they  are  in  an  invlfible 
and  uoknown  (late  ;  and  it  is  fiuely  improper  to  ar- 
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gue  ccnccrning  them  in  this  ftatc,  or  pretend  to  de- 
'  termine  any  one  of  their  properties,  when  we  Iiave  it 
not  in  our  power  to  fee  or  inveftigate  them  in  the 
leaft.  As  the  meteors  therefore  never  manifeft  thcm- 
felves  to  our  fenfes  but  when  they  are  on  fire,  the  on- 
ly rational  conclulion  we  can  draw  from  ihence  is,  that 
they  have  no  exiftence  in  any  other  ftnte  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  their  fubftance  mull  be  compofed  of  that 
fluid  which,  when  afting  after  a  certain  manner,  be- 
comes luminous  and  (hows  itfelf  as  fire  ;  remaining  in- 
\ifible  and  eluding  our  refcarchcs  in  every  other  cafe. 
On  this  hvpothefis  we  mult  conclude  that  the  fire-balls 
are  great  bodies  of  ekctric  matter,  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens  where,  to  our  conception,  it  is  fu- 
perabundant,  to  another  where  it  is  deficient.  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Dr  Blagden  for  the  follow- 
ing reafons : 

1.  On  account  of  their  prodigious  velocity,  which 
is  not  Icfs  tlian  1  2GO  miles  in  a  minute,  and  feems  in- 
compatible with  any  other  fubilance  we  know  beJ'idts 
the  eleftric  fluid.  "  This  (fays  he)  is  perhaps  the 
only  cafe  in  which  the  courfe  or  direction  of  that  fluid 
is  rendered  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  in  conftquence 
of  the  large  fcale  on  which  thefe  meteors  move." 

2.  Various  eleftrical  phenomena  have  been  obferved 
to  attend  them,  fuch  as  lambent  fires  fettling  upon 
men,  horfes,  &c.  and  fparks  coming  from  them,  "  or 
the  whole  meteor  itfelf  (adds  our  author),  it  is  faid, 
have  damaged  Ihips,  houfes,  C<c.  after  the  manner  of 
lightning."  This  lall  circumilance,  however,  we  can 
believe  only  of  another  kind  of  fivebalh,  of  which  we 
Ihall  afterwards  treat,  which  keep  at  a  fmall  dillance 
from  the  earth,  or  run  along  its  furface  ;  for  the  great 
meteors  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  flying  at  the  dillance 
of  50  or  60,  or  more  miles  from  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  cannot  be  lefs  from  tlK'ir  apparent  fize  than  a 
mile  or  a  mile  and  an  half  in  diameter.  Such  an  im- 
incnfc  body  of  elcSric  matter  defcending  on  the  earth, 
would  by  Its  explofiou  ruin  a  large  traft  of  country  ; 
and  there  is  no  piobabihty  that  when  engendered  in 
fuch  a  rare  atmofphere  it  could  break  through  the 
whole  body  of  grofs  and  denfe  air  which  lies  between 
thefe  regions  and  the  earth,  and  which  we  know  re- 
fills the  paffage  of  the  eleftric  fluid  very  ilrongly. 
Notwithllanding  this,  there  is  no  impoffibility  that  the 
atmofphere  may  be  eleftrified  to  a  great  degree  by 
fuch  a  meteor  pafTmg  over  it  ;  and  thus  eledlrical  ap- 
pearances may  attend  thefe  bodies  without  any  aftual 
emiflion  of  their  fubftance,  asDrBlagden  fuppofes.  "  If 
there  be  really  (fays  he)  any  hifiing  noife  heard  while 
the  meteors  are  palling,  it  feems  explicable  on  no 
other  fuppofition  than  that  of  ftreams  of  eleftric  mat- 
ter ilTuIng  from  them,  and  reaching  the  earth  with  a- 
vclocity  equal  to  that  of  the  meteor,  namely,  in  two  or 
three  feconds.  Accordingly,  in  one  of  our  late  me- 
teors, the  hifling  was  compared  to  that  of  eleftricity 
iffuing  from  a  conduftor.  The  fparks  flying  off'  fo 
perpetually  from  the  body  of  iire-balls  may  pollibly  have 
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fomc  eonneftioii  with  thefe  ftrcams.     In  tlie  fame  man-      ?irf. 

ner  the  found  of  explofioiis  may  perhaps  be  brought  tons    ''~ 

qiu'cker  than  if  it  were  propagated  to  us  by  the  air  alone. 
Should  thefe  ideas  be  well  founded,  the  change  of  direc- 
tion, whicli  meteors  feem  at  times  to  undergo,  may  pof- 
fibly  be  influenced  by  tl\e  ftate  of  the  furface  of  the  cart!» 
over  which  they  are  p.\fruig,  and  to  whicli  the  fl.rcams 
are  fuppofed  to  reach.  A  limllar  caufe  may  occafion 
the  apparent  explofion,  the  opening  of  more  channels 
giving  new  vent  and  motion  to  the  eleftric  fluid. 
May  not  the  deviation  and  explofion  which  appear  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fire-ball  of  the  18th  of  ^Vugull 
over  Lincolnlhire,  have  been  determined  by  its  ap- 
proach towards  the  fens,  and  an  attraftion  produced 
by  that  large  body  of  moillure  :" 

The  explofion  mentioned  by  our  author  over  Lin- 
colndiire  does  not  feem  to  have  been  the  only  one 
which  happened  dm  ing  the  courfe  of  this  meteor.  Se- 
veral people  heard  reports  after  it  had  vanilhcd;  and 
thefe  were  fometimes  fingle  and  fometimes  double.  At 
Edinburgh  two  reports  were  heard,  the  one  immediate- 
ly following  the  other,  at  the  dillance  of  [\>l  or  fcvcn- 
miniitcs  after  the  meteor  had  paffed.  Thefe  reports  no 
doubt  indicated  a  temporary  didulution  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  diflolution  could 
have  taken  place  either  on  account  of  the  ftate  of  the 
earth  or  atmolphere.  We  mull  confider  that  both 
earth  and  atmofphere  are  always  full  of  eleftric  fluid  ; 
and  if  there  happens  to  be  what  is  called  a  il(Jir',ency  (a) 
in  one  of  them,  the  other  inftantly  fupplies  it.  It  is 
impoffible,  therefore,  that  either  the  earth  or  atmo- 
fphere could  receive  fuch  an  immcnfe  additional  quan- 
tity in  one  part  without  a  vent  being  provided  for  it 
fomev/here  clfe.  In  thunder-ftorms  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  vail  quantity  of  elcftrical  matter  is  put  in 
motion  ;  but  from  the  efftfts  of  lightning  it  appear.i 
that  this  quantity  mult  be  very  trifling  in  coniparifoii 
with  what  the  meteor  we  now  fpeak  of  contained.  A 
violent  flafli  of  lightning  has  been  known  to  perforate 
a  looking-glafs,  and  make  only  a  hole  of  about  an  inch 
diameter.  Now  we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the 
flafli,  tremendous  as  it  might  appear  to  oar  eyes,  waa 
any  other  than  an  eleftric  fpark  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter. The  meteor,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to 
have  been  lefs  than  a  mile  in  diameter  ;  fo  that  the 
difproportion  betwixt  it  and  a  fingle  fiafli  of  lightning 
appears  almolt  beyond  calculation  ;  and  we  may  rca- 
fonably  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  equalled 
by  10,000  ihuuder-ilorms.  Had  this  amazing  body 
of  eleftric  fire  defcended  through  the  atmofphere  and, 
diflipated  itfelf  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnlhire,  it  mull 
have  produced  the  moil  violent  and  unheaid  ofeffefts, 
not  only  in  that  place,  but  probably  throughout  the 
whole  ifland.  Its  diffipation  muft  therefore  have  been 
in  the  higher  regions,  where  there  was  ample  fpace  to 
receive  it  ;  and  where  its  explofion,  whatever  concuf- 
fion  it  might  make  among  the  etherial  matter  itfelf, 
could  not  affcft  our  earth  or  atmofphere  in  any  re- 
markable 


[a)  A.  real  deficiency  can  never  happen  with  regard  to  the  eleftric  fluid  in  any  fubftance  whatever,  as  is 
fliown  at  large  under  the  article  Electricity,  as  well  as  many  others  in  this  work.  What  ftems  a  deficiency  is 
only  when  the  fluid  has  a  tendency  to  circulate.  In  tliis  cafe,  as  the  motion  mull  begin  in  one  place  and  return 
from  another,  the  place  where  it  begins  feems  to  be  deficient,  bccaufe  the  iluid  is  going  away  from  it;  while 
that  from  which  it  returns  feems,  for  a  iimilar  reafon,  to  have  too  much. 
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markable  degree.  Its  re- appearance  was  owing  to  the 
"^  fame  tendency  in  the  fluid  to  circulate  which  had  ori- 
ginally produced  it;  and  which  probably  was  the  vio- 
lent earthquake  in  Calabria  and  the  eruption  in  Ice- 
land.    See  Earthquake,  n"  hi.     . 

3.  Another  argument  adduced  by  Dr  Blagden  in 
favour  of  the  eleiflrical  origin  of  fire-balls,  is  their  con- 
nexion with  the  aurora  borealis,  and  the  refemblance 
they  bear  to  thefe  phenomena,  which  are  now  almoft 
univerfdlly  allowed  to  be  electrical.  *'  Inftaiices  (fays 
he)  ate  recorded,  where  northern  lights  have  been  fecn 
to  join,  and  form  luminous  balls,  darting  about  with 
great  velocity,  and  evtn  leaving  a  train  behind  them 
like  the  common  fire-balls.  This  train  I  take  to  be 
nothing  clfe  but  the  rarefied  air  left  in  fuch  an  cliftri- 
fied  ilate  as  to  be  luminous ;  and  fomc  (beams  of  the 
northern  lights  are  very  much  like  it."  The  aurora 
borealis  appears  to  occupy  as  high,  if  not  a  higher  re- 
gion above  the  furface  of  the  earth,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  very  dillant  countries  to  wliicli  it  has  been 
V  fible  at  the  fame  time  :  indeed  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  eleftric  matter  feems  to  lie  beyond  the  verge 
of  our  atmofphere,  as  ellimated  by  the  celTation  of 
twilight.  Alto  with  the  northern  lights  a  luffing  noifu 
is  fald  to  be  heard  in  fome  very  cold  climates  :  Gme- 
lin  fpcaks  of  it  in  the  moll  pointed  terms,   as  frequent 

iec  j^Lro-  and  very  loud  in  the  north- eallern  parts  of  Siberia  *  ; 
Strcalii.  and  other  travellers  have  related  fimilar  fails." 

4.  Our  author  thinks  that  the  ilrongell  argument 
for  the  eleftrical  origin  of  thefe  meteors  is  the  direc- 
tion of  their  courfe,  which  is  conftantiy  either  from 
the  north  01  north-weft  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  to- 
wards it  ;  or,  as  our  author  thinks,  nearly  in  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  magnetical  meridian.  Such  a  courfe, 
however,  feems  only  to  belong  to  the  very  large  fire- 
balls of  which  we  now  fpcak  ;  the  fmaller  ones,  called 
Falling  Stars,  being  moved  in  all  dirtiSlions;  "  perhaps 
(lays  the  Doftc)r),  becaufe  they  come  further  within  the 
verge  of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  thereby  expofed  to 
the  atlion  of  extraneous  caufes.  That  the  fmaller  fort 
of  meteors,  fuch  as  (hooting  ftars,  are  really  lower 
down  in  the  atmofphere,  is  rendered  very  probable  by 
their  fwifter  apparent  motion  :  perhaps  it  is  this  very 
circumftance  which  occafions  them  to  be  fmaller,  the 
electric  fluid  being  more  divided  in  more  refifting  air. 
But  as  thofe  mafles  of  eleiSric  matter  which  move 
where  there  is  fcarce  any  refiftance,  fo  generally  affeft 
the  diredlion  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  ideas  which 
have  been  entertained  of  fome  analogy  between  thefe 
two  obfcure  powers  of  naluie  feem  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  If  the  foregoing  conjc  "lUres  be 
juft,  diftinft  regions  are  allotted  to  the  elettrical  phe- 
nomena of  our  atmofphere.  Here  below  we  have  thun- 
der and  lightning',  from  the  unequal  diftributlon  of 
the  eledric  fluid  among  the  clouds  ;  in  the  loftier  re- 
gions, whither  the  clouds  never  reach,  wc  have  the 
various  gradations  of  tailing  ftars  j  till,  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  our  corpufcular  atmofphere,  the  fluid  is  put  in 
to  motion  in  fufficient  maflts,  to  hold  a  determined 
courfe,  and  exhibit  the  different  appearances  ot  what 
we  c?XlJire-balls  ;  and  probably  at  a  lUU  greater  eleva- 
tion above  the  earth,  the  eleclncity  accumulates  in  a 
lighter  and  iefs  condenfed  foim.to  produce  the  wonder- 
fully diverfified  ftreams  and  corulcations  of  the  aurora 
borealis." 
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The  paper  from  whence  thefe  extrafts  are  taken  was  Fire, 
written  before  Mr  Morgan's  account  of  the  non-con-  v  "J, 
dudting  power  of  a  perfeift  vacuum  made  its  appear- 
ance. An  abftraCt  of  his  arguments  on  this  fubjed  is 
given  under  the  article  Electricitv,  n°  130 — 137. 
and  their  infufficiency  to  prove  the  point  intended,  is 
fliown  under  the  fame  article,  n°  277.  Under  that 
article,  we  have  only  mentioned  the  deJUiency  in 
Mr  Morgan's  argument,  without  adducing  any  po- 
fitive  proof  to  the  contrary.  Such  a  proof,  how- 
ever, is  offered  by  the  meteor  in  quellion,  or  by  others 
of  the  fame  nature.  Dr  Halley,  fpeaking  of  the  fire- 
bail  of  1719,  the  height  of  which  he  calculated  at  very 
little  Iefs  than  70  miles,  exprefles  his  furpiife  that 
found  iliould  be  propagated  through  a  medium  near 
300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  air,  and  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfeft  vacuum.  Now  it  remains,  and 
for  ever  will  remain,  to  be  proved,  that  Mr  Morgan's 
moft  petfeft  vacuum,  formed  by  boiling  qaickfilver  in 
a  tube  ever  fo  long,  contains  a  medium  more  than 
300,000  times  rarer  than  the  common  atmofphere. 
FroraMrCavallo'sexpcriinents*  it  appears,  that  when  •  See  £/«- 
air  is  only  rarefied  1000  times,  the  elcdric  light  Is'""'.r. 
exccfiivcly  weak  j  fo  that  there  io  not  the  leaft  proba- "^ '**' 
bility  that  in  an  aerial  medium  30c,;.oo  times  rarer 
than  the  prefent,  if  indeed  fuch  a  medium  can  exift 
there  could  be  any  liglit  made  vifible  in  the  ordinary- 
experiments.  We  fee,  however,  by  the  many  ex- 
amples of  meteors  which  have  occurred  at  prodigious 
heights  in  the  atmofphere,  that  tltc  cleitric  light  in 
fuch  a  rarefied  atmofphere  is  not  only  vifible,  but  ads 
as  vigoroufly  in  every  rcfpetl  as  if  it  were  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  This  circumftance  therefore  affords 
a  complete  demonftration  of  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Mor- 
gan's argument,  and  a  dirett  proof  that  the  elcdric 
fluid  pervades  fpace  as  completely  divelled  of  air  as 
the  beft  artificial  vacuum  we  can  make  ;  nay,  where  it 
is  generally  believed  by  mathematicians  that  the  at- 
molphere  has  ceaftd  altogether.  His  other  arguments 
drawn  «  priori  arc  ftill  more  inconclufive  than  that  we 
have  juft  mentioned.  He  tells  us,  that  if  a  vacuum 
was  a  condudor,  the  whole  quantity  of  elcdric  matter 
contained  in  the  earth  and  atmofphere  would  be  per- 
petually flying  off  through  the  regions  of  infinite  fpace, 
as  being  furrounded  by  a  bounJlefs  conductor.  But 
even  this  does  not  follow,  though  we  fliould  fuppofc 
thefe  regions  to  be  an  abfolute  vacuity ;  for  we  knov^r 
that  cledricity  does  not  fly  to  a  concluding  fubftance 
merely  becaufe  it  is  a  condudor,  but  becauf;  it  opens 
a  paffage  to  fome  place  whither  it  has  a  tendency  to 
go  though  the  condudor  was  not  there.  Now,  on 
the  prefent  hypothefis,  as  the  coiidudor  would  lead  to 
no  place  to  which  the  elcdric  matter  had  any  previous 
tendency,  we  cannot  affign  any  reafon  why  it  (houlj 
acquin  a  tendency  to  fly  off  merely  on  account  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  conductor,  even  though  boundlcfs. 
His  01  her  objedion  (that,  on  the  fiippofition  of  a 
vacuum  being  capable  of  conducting  elcdricity,  the 
whole  fpace  in  the  univerfe  would  be  filled  with  elec- 
tric fluid)  may  be  admitted  in  its  fulled  txttut,  with- 
out any  detri...cnt  whatever  to  Icience:  and  indeed,  if 
we  all'AV  the  cledric  fluid  to  be  only  a  modification  of 
the  lioht  of  the  fun,  as  :s  rendered  very  probable  un- 
der the  article  Electricity,  fed.  vi.  as  well  as  that 
of  Fire,  and  many  others  in  various  places  of  this 
I  i  2  work, 
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fire.  work,  we  muft  own  that  the  whole  iinivetfe  ie  filled  tinned.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  thunder-ftorms,  where 
•'~~~  with  it.  The  meteors  in  quellion  then  will  be  no  other  an  exceffive  accumulation  of  cltftric  matter  always 
than  difcl'.arges  of  cleftricity  from  one  part  of  the  ce-  produces  fire-balls,  the  moll  mifchicvuus  kind  of  light- 
leftial  fpaces  to  another,  fimilar  to  the  difcharges  be-  ning,  as  is  explained  under  that  article, 
tween  the  pofitive  and  negative  fide  of  an  electrified  With  regard  to  the  ufes  which  fire-balls  fcrve  in  the 
bottle  ;  thus  intimating,  that  a  circulation  has  taken  fyllem  of  nature,  it  is  plain  that  tiiey  are  the  means 
place  in  the  fluid,  wliich  tlie  meteor  at  once  com-  of  prcferving  the  equilibrium  in  the  electric  fluid  in  tliir 
pletes  and  puts  an  end  to.  See  the  article  Meteo-  atmofphere,  wliich  would  otherwife  produce  the  raofV 
ROLOGY.  dreadful  tempells.  Under  the  M-UcXt:  Aurora  Borcalis, 
Bcfides  thcfc  already  jull  mentioned  of  fuch  vaft  it  is  (liown  why  there  muft  be  a  conltant  current  of  e- 
magnitude,  there  areotheis  much  fmaller  and  nearer  the  leciric  matter  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from  the 
furface  of  the  eaith,  rolling  upon  it,  or  lalllng  upon  equator  to  the  poles,  and  from  the  poles  to  the  equi- 
it,  exploding  with  violence,  as  is  the  cafe  with  tliofe  tor  through  the  atmolphere.  The  great  meteors  fcrve 
which  appear  in  the  time  of  thnmltr,  and  frequently  for  keeping  up  the  equilibrium  in  this  great  atmofphe- 
produce  mifchievous  effcfl;.  One  of  thefe  is  mention-  rical  current,  while  the  Imaller  ones  aufwer  a  like  pur- 
ed  by  feme  authors  as  falling  in  a  ferene  evening  in  tlse  pofe  in  the  general  raafs  of  electric  matter  difptrled 
illand  of  Jamaica  ;  exploding  as  foon  as  it  touched  the  over  the  fiittacc  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  are  fcen  to 
lurface  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  con fidcralile  hole  move  in  all  direttions,  as  the  equilibrium  happens  to 
in  it.  Another  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Pritilley  as  rolling  require  them  in  diftercnt  parts.  With  regard  to  thofe 
along  the  furface  of  the  fca,  then  rifing  and  ilriking  the  which  are  oblcrvcd  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth, 
top-mall  of  a  man  of  war,  exploding,  and  damaging  or  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  ground  itfelf,  they  uii- 
the  fliip.  In  like  manner  we  hear  of  an  eleftrificd  doubtedly  anfvver  pmpofes  ot  a  fimilar  kind  in  thefe 
cloud  at  Java  in  the  Eall  Indies;  whence,  without  any  lower  regions;  for  as  fire-balls  in  general  are  produced 
thunder  llorm,  tlicre  iffued  a  vafl  nimiber  of  fireballs,  by  a  great  excels  of  elcitrieity  in  one  place,  there  mull 
■which  did  incredible  mifchief.  This  lall  phenomenon  of  courfe  be  an  equal  deficiency  in  another  ;  and  ta 
points  out  to  us  the  true  origin  of  balls  of  this  kind,  rellore  the  equilibrium,  or,  to  fptak  more  pi-.perly,  to 
viz.  an  exceffive  accumulation  of  eleflrlLity  in  one  part,  prevent  a  dangerous  commotion  from  taking  place 
VT  a  violent  tendency  to  circulate,  when  at  the  iame  throughout  the  whole  mais  of  eleiSric  fluid,  tlie  rirc- 
time  the  place  where  the  motion  begins  is  at  fo  great  a  ball  bieaki,  forth,  and  either  puts  a  Hop  at  once  to  the 
dillauce,  or  meets  with  other  obdneles  of  fuch  a  na-  dilhirbance  by  an  explouon,  or  by  a  filent  and  invillble 
ture,  that  it  cannot  eafily  git  thither.  Urged  on,  how-  evaporation.  From  lome  accounts  indeed  it  would 
ever,  by  the  vehement  preHure  fro;u  behind,  i;  is  for-  fcem  that  even  the  large  celellial  meteors  detached 
ced  to  leave  its  place  ;  but  being  equally  unable  to  part  of  their  fubftance  to  accomplidi  this  purpofe  ; 
difplace  the  great  quantity  of  the  fame  fiuid,  which  though,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  it  would  feem 
has  no  inclination  to  move  the  fame  way  with  itfelf,  it  more  probable  that  they  operated  by  eleftrifying  the 
is  coUefied  into  balls,  which  run  hither  and  thither,  ac-  atmofphere,  or  fetting  the  fluid  contained  in  it  in  mo- 
cording  as  tliey  meet  with  condu6lors  capable  of  lead-  tion,  fo  as  to  produce  fmail  fire-balls  of  itfelf,  rather 
ing  them,  into  fome  part  of  the  circle.  This  is  even  than  by  detaching  any  part  of  their  own  bodies  to  fuch 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  related  at  the  end  of  Dr  a  dillance.  Dr  Blagden,  in  the  paper  above  quoted, 
PriclUey's  fifth  volume  on  Air.  He  relates,  that  a  gen-  gives  an  accoimt  of  an  appearance  oi  this  kind.  It  wa» 
tleman  having  charged,  with  a  very  powerful  machine,  df  fcribed  in  a  letter  to  Sit  Jofcph  Banks  from  the 
ajar,  which  had  the  wire  fupporting  the  knob  of  a  Abbe  Mann,  dircAor  of  the  academy  at  BruITcls.  "It 
confidetable  length,  and  pafTed  through  a  glafs-tube,  a  Iwppened  (fays  the  Abbe)  at  Marickercke,  a  fmall  vil- 
globe  of  fire  was  feen  to  ilfue  out  of  it.  This  globe  lage  on  the  coall,  about  half  a  mile  well  of  Ollend. 
gradually  afcended  up  the  glafstube  till  it  catne  to  the  The  curate  of  the  village  was  fitting  in  the  dulk  of 
top  of  the  knob,  where  it  fettled,  turning  fwiftly  on  the  evening  with  a  friend,  when  a  fudden  light  fur- 
its  axis,  and  appearing  like  a  red-hot  iron  ball  of  three  prifed  them,  and,  immediately  after  a  fmall  ball  of 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  On  continuing  to  turn  light-coloured  flame  came  through  a  broken  pane  of 
the  machine,  it  gradually  defcended  into  the  jar;  which  glafs,  crofled  the  room  where  they  were  fitting,  and 
it  had  no  fooner  done,  than  there  enfued  a  moll  vio-  fixed  itfelf  on  the  chink  of  a  door  oppofite  to  the  win- 
lent  explofion  and  flafh,  the  j  ir  being  difcharged  and  dow  where  it  entered,  and  there  died  gradually  away, 
broken  at  the  fame  time.  This  experiment,  however.  It  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  phofphoric  light  carried  a- 
is  fingular  in  its  kind  ;  for  neither  the  gentleman  who  long  by  the  current  of  air.  The  curate  and  his  friend, 
peiformed  it,  nor  any  other,  has  yet  been  able  to  re-  greatly  furprifed  at  what  they  faw,  apprehended  fire 
peat  it.  Single  as  it  is,  however,  we  may  yet  gather  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  going  out,  found  that  the 
from  it,  that  a  fireball  v/ill  be  the  confcquence  of  a  fire  which  had  come  in  through  the  window  had  been 
very  violent  eledlrifieation  of  any  fubllance,  provided  detached  from  a  large  meteor  in  its  palliage." 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  arir  be  in  a  very  noq-conduc-  Fire-CocIs.  Churchwardens  in  London  and  with- 
ting  ftate,  fo  that  the  eleftricity  may  not  evaporate  in  the  bills  of  mortahty,  are  to  fix  fire-cocks  at  proper 
into  it  as  fall  as  it  iscollefted;  for  this  would  produce  dillances  in  llreets,  and  keep  a  large  engine  and  hand- 
only  lucid  fl:reams  and  flalhes,  as  in  the  common  expe-  engine  for  extinguilhing  fire,  under  the  penalty  of  lol. 
rimcnts  with  the  Lcydiu  phial  :  and  it  is  probably  an  flat.  6  Ann.  f.  31. 

inattention    to   this  circumflance  which    has  hitherto  On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire  in  London  or  Weft- 
prevented  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  above-men-  mitifter,  the  conftables  and  beadles  of  parilhes  fhall  re- 
pair 
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pair  to  the  place   with   their   daves,  and  afGil  in  ex-     true  religion 


tinguifhing  it,  and  caufe  the  people  to  work  for  that 
end,  &c. 

FiHE-Eng'me.     See  SrEAm-Eng'me. 

FiRE-Flair,   in  ichthyology.      See  Raja. 

FutB-Fiie!,  a  fpecies  of  flies  common  in  Guiana,  of 
which  there  are  two  fpecies.  The  largeft  is  more  than 
an  inch  in  length,  having  a  very  large  head  connefted 
with  the  body  by  a  joint  of  a  particular  ilru£ture,  with 
which  at  fome  times  it  makes  a  loud  knock,  particular- 
ly wiien  laid  on  its  back.  The  fly  has  two  feelers  or 
horns,  two  wings,  and  fix  legs.      Under  its  belly  is  a 
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One  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  thefi- ws» 
Daniul  HufTm.in,  profcffor  of  divinity  in  the  univer- 
Cly  of  Hclmftadl,  who,  availing  hinifelf  of  fome  un- 
guarded  paifages  in  the  writings  of  Luther,  extrava- 
gantly maintained,  that  philofophy  waj  the  mortal  e- 
nemy  of  religion  ;  that  truth  was'  divifi'Je  into  two 
branches,  the  philofophical  and  theological  ;  and  that 
what  was  true  in  philolophy  was  fiife  i„  theology. 
Hoffman  w.ts  afterwards  obliged,  by  the  interpofaion  of 
lieuiy  Julius,  duke  of  lirunf^ick,  to  rctrad  his  invec- 
tives agaiiill  plulofuphy,  and  to  acknovtiedgc  in  the 
mod  open   manner  the  harmony  and  union  of  found 


ciiculnr  patch,  which,  in  the  dark,  (hines  like  a  candle;     plnlofophy  with  true  and  genuine  theologv. 
and  on  each  fide  of  the  head  near  the  eyes  is  a  promi-         Fikp- Places  arc  contrivances  for  communicating  heat 

to  rooms,  and  alfo  for  anfwering  various  purpofts  of 


rent,  globular,  luminous  body,  in  fize  about  one-thiid 
larger  than  a  mullard  feed.  Each  of  tl>efi-  bodies  is  like 
a  living  flar,  emitting  a  bright,  and  not  fmall,  light  ; 
fince  two  or  three  of  thefc  animals,  put  into  a  glafs- 
felTcl,  .'Sbrd  light  fufHcitnt  to  read  without  difficulty, 
if  placed  clofe  to  the  hook.  When  the  fly  is  dead, 
thtfe  bodies  will  Hill  afford  confulcrable  light,  tho'  it 
is  lefs  vivid  than  Iicfore  ;  and  if  bruifed,  and  nibbed 
over  the  hands  or  face,  they  become  luminous  in  the 
dark,  like  a  board  fmeared  over  with  Englilh  phofpho- 
rus.  They  have  a  reddish-brown  or  chefnut  colour;  and 
live  in  rotten  trees  in  the  day,  but  are  always  abroad 
)D  the  night.  The  other  kind  is  not  more  than  lulf  as 
large  as  the  former  :  their  light  proceeds  from  under 
their  wings,  and  is  feen  only  when  they  are  elevated, 
like  fparks  of  fire  appearing  or  difappearing  at  every 
fecond.  Of  thefe  the  air  is  full  in  the  night,  th<j'  they 
are  never  feen  in  the  day.  They  are  coinmoii  not  only 
in  the  fouthern,  but  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
during  the  fummer. 

FiKE-Loci,  or  Fii/i/,  a  fmall  gun  which  fires  with  a 
Hint.  It  is  dillinguilhed  from  an  old  mufket,  or 
match-lock,  which  was  fired  with  a  match.  The  fire- 
lock 18  now  in  common  ufe  in  the  European  armie?. 

FiKK-Philofophers,  Q\  Phlhfipin  pi-r  igmm,  a  fanaticil 
fed  of  philot'ophers  who  appeared  towards  the  clofe  of 
tiie  i6tb  cintur)-,  and  made  a  figure  in  almoll  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  The  diftinguifhing  tenet  from 
which  they  derived  this  appellation  was,  that  tiie  inti- 
mate eflences  of  natural  things  were  only  to  be  known 
by  the  trying  efforts  of  fitc,  directed  in  a  chemical 
procefs.  They  were  alfo  called  Tlxojhphijls .  from 
their  declaring  againft  human  reafon  as  a  dangerous 
and  deceitful  guide,  and  reprefcnting  a  divine  and  fu- 
pernatural  illuinination  as  the  only  means  of  arriving 
art  truth  :  they  were  hkewife  denominated  Paracelfijis, 
feom  the  name  of  Paracelfns,  the  eminent  phyfician  and 
chcmift,  who  was  the  chief  ornament  and  leader  of  this 
extraordinary  fcA.  It  was  patronifed  in  England  by 
Robert  Flood  or  Fludd,  who  endeavoured  to  illulltate 
the  philofophy  of  Paracelfus  in  a  great  number  of  trta- 
tifcs ;  io  France,  it  was  zcaloufly  propagated  by  Ri- 
vit-r ;  in  Dcnnoaik,  by  Severinus  ;  in  G<-rmanv,  by 
Kunrath,  an  eminent  phylician  cf  Drefden  ;  and  in 
Other  countries  by  warm  and  fuccefsful  votaries,  who 
afFuiDed  a  ftriking  air  of  piety  and  devotion,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  themfelves  no  other  end  than  the  advance- 
ment of  the  divine  glory,  and  tlie  rclloration  of  peace 
and  concord  in  a  divided  church  :  accordingly  they 
were  joined  by  feveral  perfons  eminent  for  th»:ir  piety, 
and  dillinguilhed  by  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of 


art  and   manufacture,     ijee  Chimney,  Furma'ce,  and 
Stovk. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr   Franklin,  having  recount- 
ed  the    inconveniences   and   advantages  of  fire-plact* 
in  common    ufe,  propofes  a  new  contrivance  for  this 
purpoft,   called   the   Pemifyhania  Jxre-plaa.       i.   This 
machine   confills   of  a   bottom-place   or  hearth-piece 
(fee  fig.  1.)   with  a  riung  moulding  before   for  a  fen- Plate 
dcr,  two    perforated    cars   F,   G,   for    receiving    two  •^XQIf^- 
fcrew-rods;  a  long  air-hole  a  a,  through    which  the 
outward  air  pafTes  into  an  air-box  ;  and  three  fmoke- 
holcs  reprcfented  by  dark  fquares  in  liC,  thro'  which 
the  fmoke  defcends  and  pafles  away ;  befides,  double 
ledges  for  receiving  between  them  the  lower  edges  of 
the  other  plates.     2.  A  back  plate  without  holes,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  pair  of  ledges  to  receive,  3.  The  two 
fide-plates,  each  of  which  has  a  pair  of  ledges  to  re- 
ceive the  fide-edges  cf  the  front  plate,  with  a  (hoalder 
on   which  it  refts  ;  two  pair  of  ledges  tu   receive  the 
fide-edges  of  the  two   middle  phites  which  form  the 
air-box,  and  an  oWong  air-hole  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  air  warmed  in  the  box  is  difcharged  into  the 
room,  and  a  wing  or  biackct  as  H,  and  a  fmall  hole 
as  R,  for  the   axis  of  the   tegifler  to  turn   in.     See 
fig.  2.   which  rcprefents  one  of  thefe  pl.itcs.     4.  An 
air-box,  compofed  of  the  two  middle  plates  DE  and 
FG,   fig.  3.   iiid  4.      The  firll  hai  five  llu'u  ledges  or 
partitions  call  on  it,  the  edges  of  which  are  received 
ir.io  fo  many  pair  of  ledges  call  in  the  other  :   the  tops 
of  all  the  cavities  formed  by  thefe  thin  deep  ledges  are 
alfo  covered  by  a  ledge  of  the  fame  form  and  depth  call 
with  them  ;  fo  tiiat  when  the  plates  are   put  together, 
arid  tlie  joints  luted,  there   is   no  communication  be- 
tween the   air-box  and   the   fmolce.      In   the  winding 
paffages  of  this  box,  frefli  air  is  warmed  as  it  pafles  in- 
to the  room.     5.  A  front-plate,  which  is  arched  on 
the    under   fide,  and  ornamented   with  foliages,   &c. 
6.  A  top  plate,  with   a  pair  of  ears  M,  N,  (fig.  5.) 
anfwerable  to  thofe  in  the  bottom  plate,   and  perfora- 
ted for  the  fame  purpofe.      It  has  alfo  a  pair  of  ledges 
running  round  the  under  fide  to  receive  the  top  edges 
of  the  front,  back,  and  fide  plates.     The  air- box  doc» 
not  reach  up  to  the  top- plate  by  2  J  inches. 

All  thele  plates  are  of  call  iron  ;  and  when  they  are 
all  in  their  proper  places,  they  are  bound  firmly  toge- 
ther by  a  pair  of  llender  lods  of  wrought  iron  with 
fcrcw  s,  and  the  machine  appests  as  in  fig  j.  There 
are  alfo  two  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron,  viz.  7.  The 
fhutter,  which  is  of  fuch  a  length  and  breadth  as  to 
clofe  well  the  opening  of  the  fireplace,  and  fcrving  to 
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blow  up  the  fii*,  and  to  fecure  it  in  the  night.      It  is 
raifeil  or  dcprcfrcd  by  means  of  two   brats  knobs,  and 
fllJfS  in  a  groove  left  between  the  forcmoll  ledge  of  the 
fide  plates  and  the   face  of  the  front  plate.     8.  The 
regiller,   which  is  placed  between  the  back    plate  and 
air-box,  and  furnilhcd  with  a  key  ;   io  that  it  may  be 
turned  on  its  auis,  and  made  to  lie  in  any  pofition  be- 
tween level  and  upright.     The  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  the  method  of  fixing  it,  may  be  underftood 
by  obferving  the  prorde  of  the  chimney  and  fire-places 
in  fig.  6.      M  is   the   mantle- piece  or  bread   of  the 
chimney  ;   C  the  funnel ;  B  the  falfe  back,  made  of 
brick-work  in  the  chimney,  four  inches  or  more  from 
the  true  back,  from  the  top  of  which  a  clofing  is  to 
be  made  over  to  the  breaft  of  the  chimney,  that  no  air 
may  pafs  into  the  chimney  except  that  which  goes  un- 
der the  falfe  back,  and  up  behind  it  ;  £  the  true  back 
of  the  chimney  ;   T  the  top  of  the  fire-place  ;   F  the 
front  of  it  ;  yi  the  place  where  the   fire  is  made  ;  D 
the  air-box  ;   K  the  hole  in  the  fide  plate,  thro'  which 
the  vi'armed  air  is   difchargcd  out  of  the  air-box  into 
the  room;   // the  hollow,   formed  by   removing  fome 
bricks  from  the  hearth  under   the  bottom   plate  filkd 
with  frefh  air,  entering  at  the  paflage  /,  and  afcend- 
ing  into  the  air-box  through  the  air-hole   in  the  bot- 
tom plate  near  G,  the  partition  in  the  hollow,  dcfign- 
td  to  keep  the  air  and  fmoke  apart ;  P  the  paflage  un- 
der the  falfe   back,  and   part  of  the  hearth  for  the 
fmoke  ;  and  the  arrows  in  the  figure  fhow  the  courfe 
of  the  fmoke.     The  fire  being  made  at  ^,  the  flame 
and  fmoke  will  afcend,   ftrike  the  top  T,  and  give   it 
a  confiderable  heat  ;  the  fmoke  will  turn  over  the  air- 
box,  and  defcend  between  it  and  the  back  plate  to  the 
holes  near  G  in  the  bottom  plate,  heating  in   its  paf- 
fao-e  all  the  plates  of  the  machine;  it  will  then  proceed 
under  and  behind   the  falfe   back,  and  rife   into   the 
chimney.     The  air  of  the  room  contiguous  to  the  fe- 
veral  plates,  and  warmed  by  them,  becomes  fpecifical- 
ly  lio-hter  than  the  other  air  in  the  room,  and  is  obli- 
ged  to  rife  ;  but  being  prevented  by  the  clofure  over 
the  fire-place  from  going   up  the   chimney,  is   forced 
out  into   the  room,  and  rifing  by  the  mantle-piece  to 
the  ceiling,  is  again   driven    down   gradually   by  the 
fleam  of  newly-warmed  air  that  follows  ;   and  thus  the 
whole   room  becomes  in  a  little  time  equally  warmed. 
The  air  alfo,  warmed  under  the  bottom  plate  and  in 
the  air-box,  rifes  and  comes   out   of  the  holes  in   the 
fide  plates,  and  thus  warming  and  continually  changing 
the  air  of  the  room.      In  the  clofing  of  the  chimney  a 
fquare    opening    for   a   trap-door    fliould    be   left  for 
the  fweeper  to  go  up :  the  door  may  be  made  of  (late  or 
tin,  and  fo  placed,  that  by  turning  up  againtl  the  back 


of  the  chimney  when  open,  it  clofes  the  vacancy  be- 
hind the  falfe  back,  and  ihoots  the  foot  that  falls  in  " 
fweeping  out  upon  the  hearth.  It  will  alfo  be  conve- 
nient to  have  a  fmall  hole,  about  five  or  fix  inches 
fquare,  cut  near  the  ceiling  thro'  into  the  fniuiel,  and 
provided  with  a  Ihutter;  by  occafionally  opening  which, 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  and  fmoke  of  tobacco,  &c. 
may  be  carried  off  without  incommoding  the  company. 
For  a  farther  account  of  the  manner  of  ufing  this  fire- 
place, the  advantages  attending  it,  anfwers  to  ob- 
jeflions,  and  diveclions  to  the  brick-layer  in  fixing  it, 
the  curious  reader  may  confult  Franklin's  Letters  and 
Papers  on  Philofophical  Subjefts,  p.  284 — 318.  edit. 
1769. 

FiRR-Pots,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  earthen  pots, 
into  which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and  over  that 
powder  enough  till  the  grenade  is  covered  ;  then  the 
pot  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  two  pie- 
ces of  match  aciofs  liglited:  this  pot  being  thrown  by 
a  handle  of  matclies  where  It  is  dcligned,  it  breaks  and 
fires  the  powder,  and  burns  all  that  is  near  it,  and 
hkewifc  fires  the  powder  In  the  grenade,  which  ought 
to  have  no  fufe,  to  the  end  its  opetalions  may  be  the 
quicker. 

Fire- Reeds.      See  the  next  article,  Note  (c.) 
FiRE-Ship,  an  old  vcfiel  filled  with  combuHible  ma- 
terials, and  fitted  with  grappling  irons  to  hook,  and  fet 
fire  to,  the  enemies  fiiips  in  battle,  &c. 

As  there  is  nothing  particular  In  the  conllruftion  of 
this  ihlp,  except  the  apparatus  by  which  the  fire  is  in- 
ilantly  conveytd  from  one  part  to  another,  and  from 
thence  to  the  enemy,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  defcrlbe 
the  fire  room,  where  thefe  combnllibles  are  enclofed, 
together  with  the  inftruments  neceflary  to  grapple  the 
Ihip  intended  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fire-room  is  built  between  decks,  and  limited  on 
the  after  part  by  a  hulk-head,  L,  behind  the  maln- 
maft,  from  which  it  extends  quite  forward,  as  re-, 
prefented  in  Plate  CXCIII.  The  train  inclofed  In 
this  apartment  is  contained  in  a  variety  of  wooden 
troughs,  D,  G,  which  interfeft  each  other  in  different 
parts  of  the  flilp's  length  ;  being  fupported  at  proper 
dlllances  by  crofs-pieces  and  llanchions.  On  each  fide 
of  the  fhip  are  fix  or  fcven  ports,  //,  about  18  Inches 
broad  and  15  inches  high  ;  and  having  their  lids  to 
open  downward,  contrary  to  the  ufual  method. 

Againfl  every  port  is  placed  an  iron  chamber  (a), 
which,  at  the  time  of  firing  the  fiiip,  blows  out  the 
port-lid,  and  opens  a  paffage  for  the  flame.  Imme- 
diately under  the  main  and  fore-flirouds  is  fixed  a 
wooden  funnel  M;  whofe  lower  end  communicates 
with  a  fiie-barrel  (b),  by  which  the  fiame  palfing  thro' 
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(a)  The  iron-chambers  are  10  Inches  long  and  3.5  in  diameter.  They  are  breeched  againft  a  piece  of 
wood  fixed  acrufs  the  potts,  and  let  Into  anotiier  a  little  higher.  When  louaid,  they  are  almolt  filled  with 
coin-powdcr,  and  have  a  wooden  tompion  well  driven  Into  their  muzzles  They  are  primed  with  a  fmail  piece 
of  quick-match  thruft  through  their  vents  into  the  powder,  with  a  pan  of  it  hrngin;;  out.  When  the 
ports  are  blown  open  by  n.eans  of  the  irou-cliambers,  the  port-lids  either  fall  downward,  or  are  carried  away 
by  the  txplofion. 

(b)  The  fire-barrels -ought  to  be  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  moll  fultable  to  contain  the  reeds  with  which  they  are 
filled,  and  more  convenlenr  for  (lowing  them  between  the  tioughs  in  ih-  fin  -room.  Their  Inlide  chambers  fliuuld 
not  be  lelb  than  21  inches,  and  ^0  inches  is  lufficient  for  their  length.     The  bottom  parts  are  firft  well  ftored 
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the  funnel  is  condufted  to  the  fhrouds.  Between  the 
funnels,  which  are  likewife  called _y?rc-/runify,  are  two 
fcuftles,  or  fmall  holes  in  the  upper  deck,  ferving  alfo 
to  let  out  the  flames.  Both  funnels  mult  be  flopped 
with  plugs,  and  have  fail-cloth  or  canvas  nailed  clofe 
over  them,  to  preverit  any  accident  happening  from  a- 
bove  to  the  combuftibles  laid   below. 

The  ports,  tunnels,  and  fctittles,  not  only  commu- 
nicate the  flames  to  the  outfide  and  upper-works  of 
the  fhip  and  her  rigging  ;  but  likewifv  open  a  paflage 
for  the  inward  air,  contined  in  the  tire-room,  which  is 
thereby  expanded  fo  as  to  force  impetUvnidy  through 
thofe  out-let-!,  and  prevent  the  blowing  up  of  the  decks, 
which  mu'.l  of  nectflity  happen  from  fuch  a  fudden 
and  violent  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  will  then  be  pro- 
duced. 

On  each  fide  of  the  bulk-head  behind  is  cut  a  hole 
L,  of  fufficieiit  lize  to  admit  a  trough  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions  as  the  others.  A  leading  trough,  L  /,  whofe 
foremoft  end  communicates  with  another  trough  with- 
in the  fire-room,  is  laid  clofe  to  this  opening,  from 
whence  it  extends  obliquely  to  a  fally-port  /,  cut  thro' 
the  (hip's  fide.  The  decks  and  troughs  are  well  co- 
vered with  melted  rofin.  At  the  time  of  the  firing 
either  of  the  leading  troughs,  the  flame  is  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  ogpofite  fide  of  the  (hip,  whereby  both 
fides  burn  together. 

The  fpaces  A',  0,  behind  the  fire-room,  reprefent 
the  cabins  of  the  lieutenant  and  matter,  one  of  which 
is  on  the  ftarboard,  and  the  other  on  the  larboard  fide. 
The  captain's  cabin,  which  is  feparated  from  thefe  by 
a  bulk-head,  is  exhibited  alfo  by  P. 

Four  of  the  eight  fire -barrels  are  placed  under  the 
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four  fi-e-tninks;  and  the  other  four  between  them, 
two  on  each  fide  the  fire-fcuttles,  where  they  aie  fc- "^ 
curcly  cKated  to  the  deck.  The  longeft  reeds  (c)  arc 
put  into  the  fort  and  aft  troughs,  and  tied  down:  the 
fhorted  reeJs  are  laid  in  the  tioughs  athwart,  and  lied 
down  alfo.  The  bavins  (d),  dipped  at  one  end,  arc 
tied  fait  to  the  troughs  over  the  reeds,  and  the  curtains 
are  nailed  no  to  tiie  beams,  in  equal  quauiitics,  on  each 
fide  of  the  fire  room. 

The  remainder  of  the  reeds  are  placed  in  a  pofition 
nearly  upright,  at  all  the  angles  of  every  fquare  in  the 
fire-room,  and  there  tied  down.  If  any  reeds  art  left, 
they  aie  to  be  put  round  the  fire-barrels,  and  other  va- 
cant places,  and  there  tied  fall. 

Inftructions  to  prime. 

Take  up  all  your  reeds,  one  after  another,  and 
ftrow  a  little  compofition  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
troughs  under  the  reeds,  and  then  tie  them  gently  down 
again  :  next  ftrow  compofition  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  reeds  throughout  the  fire-room;  and  upon  the  faid 
compofition  lay  double  quick-matcli  upon  all  the 
reed-:,  in  all  the  trougiis  :  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pofition (trow  over  all  the  fire- room,  and  then  by  your 
bavins  loofe 

Call  off  all  the  covers  of  the  fire-barrels,  and  hang 
the  quick-match  loofe  over  their  fides,  and  place  lead- 
ers of  quick-match  from  the  reeds  into  the  barrels,  and 
from  thence  into  the  vent  of  the  chambers,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  certain  of  their  blowing  open  the 
ports,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  barrels.  Two  troughs  of 
communication  from  each  door  of  the  fire-room  to  the 
fally-ports,  muft  be  laid  with  a  (Irong  leader  of  quick- 
match, 
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with  (liort  double-dipped  reeds  placed  upiight  ;  and  the  remaining  vacancy  is  filled  with  fire-barrel  compofition 
well  mixed  and  melted,  and  then  poured  over  them.  Tlie  compofition  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  a  mafs  of  ful- 
phur,  pitch,  tar,  and  tallow. 

There  are  five  holes,  of  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter  and  three  inches  deep,  formed  in  the  top  of  tiie 
compofition  while  it  is  yet  warm  ;  one  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  four  at  equal  distances  round  the 
fides  of  the  barrel.  When  the  compofition  is  cold  and  hard,  the  barrel  is  primed  by  filling  thofe  holes  with 
fufe-compofition,  which  is  firmly  driven  into  them,  fo  as  to  leave  a  little  vacancy  at  the  top  to  admit  a  llrand  of 
quick-match  twice  doubled.  The  centre-hole  contains  two  ftrands  at  their  whole  length,  and  every  (Irand 
muft  be  driven  home  with  mealed  powder.  The  loofe  ends  of  the  quick-match  being  th^n  laid  within  the  bar- 
rel, the  whole  is  covered  with  a  dipped  curtain,  fafttncd  on  with  a  hoop  that  flips  over  the  head  of  the  barrel, 
to  which  it  is  nailed. 

The  barrels  Ihould  be  made  very  ftrong,  not  only  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  compofition  before  firing, 
when  they  are  moved  or  carried  from  place  to  place,  but  to  keep  them  together  whilll  burning  :  for  if  the  ftaves 
are  too  light  and  thin,  fo  as  to  burn  very  foon,  the  remaining  compofition  will  tumbl;  out  and  be  difiipatcd, 
and  the  intention  of  the  barrels,  to  carry  the  flame  alofc,  will  accordingly  be  frullrated. 

The  curtain  is  a  piece  of  coarfe  canvas,  nearly  a  yard  in  breadth  and  length,  thickened  with  melted  compo- 
fition, and  covered  with  fawduft  on  both  fides. 

(c)  The  reeds  are  made  up  in  fmall  bundles  of  about  a  foot  in  circumference,  cut  even  at  both  ends,  and 
tied  together  in  two  place?.  They  are  diitingui(hed  into  two  kinds,  viz.  the  long  and  ftiort  ;  the  former  of 
which  are  four  feet,  and  the  latter  two  feet  five  inches  in  length.  One  part  of  them  ar.-  fingly  dipped,  i.  e  at 
one  end  :  the  rell  are  dipped  at  both  ends  in  a  kettle  of  melted  compofition.  After  being  immcrfed  about  fc- 
ven  or  eight  inches  in  this  preparation,  and  then  drained,  they  are  fprinked  over  with  pulverifed  fulphur  wpon 
a  tanned  hide. 

(d)  The  bavins  are  made  of  birch,  heath,  or  other  brufh-wo-vd,  which  is  tough  and  readily  kindled.  They 
are  ufually  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  have  all  their  bf.fh-ends  lying  one  way,  the  other  ends  being  tied 
together  with  fmall  cords.  They  are  dipped  in  compofition  at  the  bufhends,  whofe  branches  are  afterwards 
confined  by  the  hand,  to  prevent  them  from  bieaking  off  by  moving  about;  and  alfo  to  make  then 
burn  more  fiercely.  After  bsing  dipped  ia  the  fam.-  manner  as  the  re.;Js,  they  alio  are  fprinkled  vt'wh  • 
ftilphur. 
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J^'fe-       match,  four  or  five  times  double  :  alfo  a  crofs-piece  to 
—v^—  go  from   the  fally-port,  when  the  fliip  is  fired,  to  the 
communication   trou2;h,   laid   with   leaders    of  quick- 
match,  that  the  fire  may  be  communicated  in  Loth  fides 
at  once. 

What  qtiick- match  is  left  place  fit  that  the  Cue  may 
be  commuiiicattd  to  all  parts  of  the  room  at  once, 
efpecially  about  the  ports  and  fire-banels,  and  fee  that 
the  chambers  are  well  ".nd  frelh  primed.  [N.  B.  The 
port-fire  ufed  for  firing  the  Hiip,  burns  about  12  mi- 
nutes. Great  care  mull  be  taken  to  have  no  powder 
on  board  when  the  fliip  is  fired.] 

The  fiieer-hooks  (reprefented  by  j4)  are  fitted  fo 
as  to  fallen  on  the  yard-arms  of  the  fire-fhip,  where 
they  hook  the  enemy's  rigging.  The  fire-grapplings, 
{B.)  are  either  lixcd  on  the  yard-arms,  or  thrown 
by  hand,  having  a  chain  to  confine  the  fliips  together, 
or  fallen  thofe  inRruments  wheievtr  neceflary. 

When  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  dilplaya  the 
fi'Tn-A  to  prepare  for  attion,  the  firr-(hips  fix  their 
(heer-hooks,  and  dlfpofe  their  grapplings  in  readinefs. 
The  battle  being  begun,  they  proceed  immediately  to 
prime,  and  prepare  their  fire  works.  When  they  are 
ready  for  giappling,  they  inform  the  admiral  tiiereof 
by  a  particular  fignal. 

To  avoid  being  difabled  by  the  enemy's  cannon  du- 
ring a  general  engagement,  the  fire  fhips  continue 
fufficientiy  dillant  from  their  line  of  battle,  either  to 
svindward  or  to  leeward. 

They  cautioufly  (hun  the  openings  or  intervals  of 
the  line,  where  they  would  be  direflly  cxpofcd  to  the 
enemy's  fire,  from  which  they  are  coveted  by  lying  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  their  own  fliips.  They  are  atten- 
tively to  obfervethe  fignals  of  the  admiral  or  his  fcc(mds, 
in  order  to  put  their  defigns  immediately  in  execution. 

Although  no  fiilp  of  the  line  (liould  be  prcvioufiy 
appointed  toprottft  any  fire-fiilp,  except  a  few  of  the 
fmalleft  particularly  deftined  to  this  fervice,  yet  the  (hip 
before  whom  (he  pafTes  in  order  to  approach  the  ene- 
my, Ihould  efcort  her  thither,  and  affift  her  with  an 
armed  boat,  or  whatever  fuccour  may  be  ntceffary  in 
her  fituation. 

The  captain  of  the  fire-fhip  (lioulJ  himfelf  be  parti- 
cularly attentive  that  the  above  inllruClIons  are  punc- 
tually executed,  and  that  the  yards  may  be  fo  braced 
when  he  falls  along-fide  of  the  (hip  intended  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  that  the  (heer-hooks  and  grappliiigs  faltened 
to  the  yard-arms,  &c.  may  effeflually  hook  the  enemy. 
He  Is  expefttd  to  be  the  laft  perfon  who  quits  the 
velTel  ;  and  being  fuinKhed  with  every  neceflary  alTilt:- 
ance  and  fupport,  his  reputation  will  greatly  depend 
on  the  fiiccefs  of  his  enterprife. 

Lambent  Fikf.s,  as  the  ihlning  of  meat  at  certain 
feafons,  the  luminoufnefs  of  the  fea,  of  infefts,  va- 
pours. Sec.  See  the  articles  Light,  Pholas  Me- 
dusa, Nereis,  FiRf-Fluf,  Ci-oiy  IVonn,  &c. 

Port-FiRS.     See  PoKT-Fire. 

SptirFiRE.      See  StuK-Fire. 

FikK-lVorhs,  are  preparations  made  of  gunpowder, 
fulphur,  and  other  inflammable  and  combullible  ingre- 
dients, uled  on  occafion  of  public  rejoicings  and  other 
folemnlties. 

The  invention  of  fire-works  is  by  M.  Mahudel  at- 
tributed to  the  Florentines  and  people  of  blcnna;  who 
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found  out  likewlfe  the  method  of  adding  decorations  tit'.tt. 
to  them  of  Itatues,  with  fire  ilFuing  from  their  eyes  *~~>~-" 
and  mouths. 

The  art  of  preparing  and  managing  thcfe  is  called 
fyrnti'hny.      See  Pvrotechny. 

FIRING,  in  the  militaiy  art,  denotes  ihe  difiharge 
of  the  fire-aims;  and  Its  objcdl  is  to  do  the  utmofl 
execution  to  the  enemy. 

The  piefent  method  of  firing  by  platoons  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  Gnllavus  Adolphus,  and  firil 
ufed  about  the  year  1618:  the  reafon  commonly  given 
for  this  method  is,  that  a  conllant  fire  may  be  always 
kept  up.  There  are  three  different  ways  of  platoon 
firing  ;  viz.  (landing,  ?,dvancing,  and  retreating.  Uut 
previous  to  every  kind  of  tiring,  each  regiment  or  bat- 
talion mull  be  told  off  In  grand  dlvliions,  fiibdlvifions, 
and  platoons,  exclufivcly  of  the  grenadiers,  which  form 
two  fnbdivifions  or  four  platoons  of  thcmfelves.  In 
firing  (landing,  either  by  diviiions  or  platoons,  the  fiilt 
fire  Is  from  the  divifion  or  platoon  on  the  right  ;  the 
fecond  fire  from  the  left ;  the  third  from  the  right 
again  ;  and  fo  on  alternately,  till  the  firing  comes  to 
the  centre  plateran,  whith  is  generally  called  the  colour 
platoon,  and  does  not  fire,  rt  mauling  as  a  referve  for 
the  colours.  Firing  advancing  Is  pei  formed  in  the  fame 
manner,  with  this  addition,  that  before  either  divifion 
or  platoon  fires,  it  advances  three  paces  forward.  Firing 
retreating  varies  from  either  of  the  former  methods  ; 
for  bcfoie  either  divifion  or  platoon  fires,  if  they  are 
marching  from  the  enemy,  it  mull  go  to  the  right 
about,  and  after  firing,  to  the  left  about  again,  and 
continue  the  retreat  as  flow  and  orderly  as  poifible. 

In  hedge-firing  the  men  are  drawn  up  two  deep,  and 
in  that  order  both  ranks  are  to  fire  (landing.  Oblique 
firing  is  either  to  the  right  and  left,  or  from  the  right 
and  left  to  the  centre,  according  to  the  fituation  of 
the  object.  The  Pruflians  have  a  particular  contri- 
vance for  this  purpofe ;  If  they  are  to  level  to  Jie 
rl;rht,  the  rear  ranks  of  every  platoon  make  two  quick 
but  fmall  paces  to  the  left,  and  the  body  of  each  (ol- 
dier  turns  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  -vue  -verfa.  Ph- 
rapet  filing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  parapet  over 
wlilch  the  men  are  to  fire,  and  alto  upon  that  of  the 
attack  made  to  poflefs  it.  'I'liis  method  of  firing  ii 
fouietimes  performed  by  (ingle  ranks  llepping  on  the 
banquette  and  firing;  each  man  inllaiuly  handing  his 
arms  to  the  centre  rank  of  the  fame  file,  and  taking 
his  back  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  the  centre  rank 
givliig  it  to  the  rear  to  load,  and  forwarding  the  arms 
of  the  rear  to  the  front  rank  ;  by  which  means  the 
front  rank  men  can  fire  fix  or  fcven  round'i  in  a  minute 
with  exattnefs.  Parapet  firing  may  alio  be  executed 
two  deep,  when  the  banquette  Is  three  feet  broad,  or  in 
field  works,  where  no  banquettes  are  made.  Square 
firing  is  performed  by  a  regiment  or  body  of  men 
drawn  up  in  a  hollow  fquaic,  in  which  cafe  each  fiont 
is  generally  divided  into  four  diviiions  or  firings,  and 
the  flanks  of  the  fquare,  being  the  weakell  part,  are 
covered  by  (our  jjlatoons  of  grenadiers.  The  fiill  fire 
is  from  the  right  divilion  of  each  face;  the  fecond 
from  the  left  divifion  of  each  face,  &c.  and  the  grena- 
diers make  the  lall  fire.  Street-firing  is  pradllfed  in 
two  ways;  either  by  making  the  divifion  or  platoon 
that  has  fired  to  wheel  by  half-rank  to  the  rigiit  and 
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Firkin      left  outwards  from  tlie  centre,  and  to  march  in  that 

II  order  by  half  diviilons  down  the  flanks  on  each  fide  of 

ixftborn.  ({,g  column,   and  to  draw  up  in   the   rear,  and  go  on 

*         with  their  priming  and  loading  ;  or,  to  make  the  divi- 

fiou  or  platoon,    after   firing,    to  face  to  the    right 

and  left  outwards  from  the  centre,  and  one  half  rank 

to  follow  the  other;  and  in  that  order  to  march  in  one 

centre  file  down  on  each  fide  of  the  column  into  the 

rear,  and  there  draw  up  as  before. 

FiRiNalraii,  in  farriery,  an  inftrument  not  unlike 
the  blade  of  a  knife ;  which  being  made  red  hot,  is 
applied  to  a  horfe's  hams,  or  other  places  Handing  in 
need  of  it,  as  in  preternatural  fwellings,  farcy,  knots, 
&c.  in  order  to  difcufs  them. 

FIRKIN,  an  Englifli  meafure  of  capacity  for  things 
liquid,  being  the  fourth  part  of  the  barrel:  it  contains 
eight  gallons  of  ale,  foap,  or  herrings  ;  and  nine  gal- 
lons of  beer. 

FIRLOT,  a  dry  meafure  ufed  in  Scotland.  The 
oat-firh)t  contains  2l:jth  pints  of  that  country;  the 
ivhcat-firlot  contains  about  zji  t  cubical  inches  ;  and 
the  barlcy-firlot,  3  i  ftandard-pints.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  Scotch  wheat-firlot  exceeds  the  Enghfh  bufhel 
by  33  cubital  inches. 

FIRMAMENT,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  the 
fij^.th  heaven  or  fpherc  ;  being  that  wherein  the  fixed 
ftars  were  fuppofed  to  be  placed.  It  is  called  the 
eighik,  with  refpeft  to  the  feven  heavens  or  fpheres  of 
the  planets  which  it  furrounds. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  two  motions;  a  diurnal  mo- 
tion, given  it  by  the  primum  ntobih,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  another  oppofite 
motion  from  weft  to  eaft;  which  laft  it  finifhes,  accord- 
ing to  Tyclio,  in  25,412  years  ;  according  to  Ptole- 
my, in  36,000;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in 
258,000;  in  which  time  the  fixed  ftari  return  to  the 
fame  precife  points  wherein  they  were  at  the  begin- 
nirp.  This  period  is  commoiily  called  Plato's  year, 
or  the  great  year. 

In  various  places  of  Scripture  the  word  firmament  is 
ufed  fur  the  middle  region  of  the  air.  Many  of  the 
ancients  allowed,  with  the  moderns,  that  the  firma- 
ment is  a  fluid  matter  ;  though  they,  who  gave  it  the 
denomination  oi  Jirmament,  muft  have  taken  it  for  a 
folid  one. 

FIRMAN,  is  a  paflport  or  permit  granted  by  the 
Great  Mn^jul  to  foreign  vcfltls,  to  trade  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  lil<  iuiifdiction. 

FIRMICUS  MATERNUS  (Julius),  a  famous  writer, 
who  compofed  in  Latin,  about  the  year  345,  an  ex- 
celltDt  book  in  defence  of  Chiiftianity,  intitled,  ZJf 
iiTore  frofanarum  re/ighnutn,  which  is  printed  with  the 
rotes  of  John  Wouver.  There  are  alfo  attributed  to 
him  eight  books  of  aftronomy,  printed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  in  1501  ;  but  this  lalt  work  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  another  Julius  Firmicus,  who  hvtd  at 
the  fame  time. 

FIRMNESS,  denotes  the  confiftencc  of  a  body, 
or  tliat  ftate  wherein  its  fenfible  parts  cohere  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  motion  of  one  part  induces  a  motion 
in  the  reft. 

FIRST-BORN.  Sec  Primogeniture,  for  the  li- 
teral meaning  of  the  term. 

In  Scripture  it  is  alfo  ufed  often  in  a  figurative  fenfe 
for  tltat  which  is  firll,  moft  excellent,  roolldiftinguilh- 
Vol.  VII.  Parti. 


ed  in  any  thing.     Thus  it  is  faidofChrift  (Col.  i.  5.),Fi;(l-Fniit» 
that  he  is  "  the  firll-horn  of  every  creature;"  and  in         '' 

Revelations  (i.  5.)  he  is  called  "  tlje  firft-begotten  of '     , 

the  dead;"  that  is,  according  to  the  commentators, 
Begotten  of  the  Father  before  any  creature  was  pro- 
duced ;  and  the  firft  who  rofe  from  the  dead  by  his  own 
power.  "  The  firft-born  of  the  poor,"  (Ifa.  xiv.  30.) 
fignifies,  The  moft  miferable  of  all  the  poor ;  and  ia 
Job  (xviii.  13  )  "  The  firft-boin  of  death;"  that  ii. 
The  m.oft  terrible  of  all  deaths. 

FiKST-Fruitt  (primitid!),  among  the  Hebrews,  were 
oblations  of  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  harveft,  offered 
to  God  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereign  domi- 
nion. The  firft  of  thefe  fruits  was  offered  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  nation,  being  either  two  loaves  of  bread, 
or  a  (heaf  of  barley  which  was  threftied  in  the  court 
of  the  temple.  Every  private  perfon  was  obliged  to 
bring  his  firft-fruits  to  the  temple;  and  thefe  confifted 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and 
dates. 

There  was  another  fort  of  firft-fruits  which  were 
paid  to  God.  When  bread  was  kneaded  in  a  family, 
a  portion  of  it  was  fet  apart,  and  given  to  the  priell 
or  Levite  who  dwelt  in  the  place :  if  there  was  no  prieft 
or  Levite  there,  it  was  eaft  into  the  oven,  and  confamed 
by  the  fire.  Thefe  offerings  made  a  confidcrable  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priefthood. 

F'trft-fruits  are  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Chri- 
ftian  writers  as  one  part  of  the  church  revenue.  One 
of  the  councils  of  Carthage  enjoins,  that  they  fhould 
conlift  only  of  grapes  and  corn  ;  which  fhows,  that 
this  was  the  praftice  of  the  African  church. 

FiKST-Frui/s,  in  the  church  of  England,  are  the 
profits  of  every  fpiritual  benefice  for  the  firft  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  thereof  in  the  king's  books. 

FISC,  Fiscus,  in  the  civil  law,  the  treafury  of  a 
prince  or  ftate  ;  or  that  to  which  all  things  due  to 
the   public  do   fall.     The   word   is  derived  from  the  ^ 

Greek  '•<'<&-  "  a  great  bafket,"  ufed  when  they  went 
to  market. —  By  the  civil  law,  none  but  a  fovereign 
prince  has  a  riglit  to  have  a  fife  or  public  treafur)-. 

At  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  the  term  nrjrium 
was  ufed  for  the  revenues  dcftined  for  fupport  of  the 
charges  of  the  empire;  zni  Jifcns  for  thofe  of  the  em- 
peror's own  family.  The  treafury,  in  effccl,  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  the  fifcus  to  the  prince.  Hence  the 
goods  of  condemned  perfons,  if  appropriated  to  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  were  faid  puifitari ;  if  ta^he  fup- 
port of  the  emperor  or  prince,  confijcan. 

FISCAL,  in  the  civil  law,  fomething  relating  to 
the  pecuniary  intereft  of  the  prince  or  people.  The 
officers  appointed  for  the  management  of  the  fife,  were 
called  pmuratores  jifci  ;  and  adi'ocali  Jifci  ;  and  among 
the  cafes  enumerated  in  the  conftitutions  of  the  em- 
pire where  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  plead,  one  is  againft 
thofe  who  have  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
fife  on  accountof  their  litigioufnefs  or  frivolous  appeals. 

FISCUS.     See  Fisc. 

FISH,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  animal  that  lives  in 
the  waters  as  the  natural  place  of  its  abode. 

Fifhes  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nacan  fyftem.  Their  moft  general  or  popular  divifion 
is  into/rejh  and  fa/t  water  ones.  Some,  however,  are 
of  opinion,  that  all  fifhes  naturally  inhabit  the  falt- 
waters,  and  that  they  have  mounted  up  into  river* 
K  k  only 
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Fi.li.  only  by  accident.  A  few  fpecies  only  fwim  up  tnio 
— ^~—  the  rivers  to  dcpofit  their  fpawii;  but  by  far  tlK- gicat- 
tll  number  keep  in  thf  fea,  and  would  ii^on  expire  in 
fre(h  water.  There  are  about  4C0  fptcics  of  filhes 
(according  to  Linnaeus)  of  which  we  know  fonicthin;^: 
but  the  unknown  ones  are  fuppofcd  to  bo  many  more; 
and  as  they  are  thought  to  lie  in  great  depths  of  the 
fea  remote  from  laud,  it  is  probable  that  many  fpecics 
will  remain  for  ever  unknown. 

For  the  fuhdivifions,  charafters,  and  natural  hiilory 
of  this  clafs  of  animals,  fee  the  articles  Ichthyology 
and  Zoology. 

Bloiving  of  Fish,  is  a  pradice  fimilar  to  that  of 
blowing  flelh,  poultry,  and  pigs,  and  adopted  for  the 
fame  deceitful  purpofes.  The  method  of  blowing  fi(H, 
cfpecially  cod  and  whitings,  is  by  placing  the  end  of  a 
quill  or  tobacco-pipe  at  the  vent,  and  pricking  a  hole 
with  a  pin  under  the  fin  which  is  next  the  gill ;  there- 
by making  the  fifli  appear  to  the  eye  large  and  full, 
which  when  dreffcd  will  be  flabby,  and  little  elle  ihari 
ikin  and  bones.  But  this  impofition  may  be  difcov.T- 
ed  by  placing  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each  fide  of  the 
vent,  and  fqueezing  it  hard  ;  the  wind  may  be  percei- 
ved to  go  out,  the  Ikin  will  fall  in,  and  the  fiih  appear 
lank,  and  of  little  value. 

Breeding  of  Fishes  may  be  turned  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  for,  befides  furnifliing  the  table,  obliging  one's 
friends,  and  raifing  money,  the  land  will  be  thereby 
greatly  improved,  fo  as  to  yield  more  this  way  than  by 
any  other  employment  whatever.  See  Fis;i-PoiiJ,  in- 
fra ;   and  Bueedihg  of  Fi/b. 

Citflration  of  Fnn,  is  a  method  firft  praftifed  by  Mr 
Tull,  in  order  to  prevent  the  exccCive  increafe  of  hlh  in 
fome  of  his  ponds,  where  the  numbers  did  not  permit 
any  of  them  to  grow  to  an  advantageous  fize.  But  he 
afterwards  found,  that  the  callrated  iilh  grew  much 
larger  than  their  uiual  fize,  were  more  fat,  and  alwaya 
in  feafon.  This  operation  may  be  performed  both  on 
male  and  female  filh  ;  and  the  moil  eligible  time  for  it 
is  when  the  ovaries  of  the  female  have  their  ova  in 
tiiem,  and  when  the  veffcls  of  the  male,  analogous  to 
thefe,  have  their  feminal  matter  in  them;  becaufe,  at 
this  time,  thefe  vefiels  are  more  eafily  diilinguiihed 
from  the  ureters,  which  convey  the  urine  from  the  kid- 
neys into  the  bladder,  and  are  fituated  near  the  feminal 
veffels  on  each  fide  of  the  fpine  ;  which,  without  fufii- 
citnt  attention,  may  be  miftaken  for  the  ovaries,  efpe- 
cially  when  thefe  hft  are  empty.  The  time  lead  pro- 
per for  this  operation,  is  juil  atter  they  have  fpawned, 
becaufe  the  fifh  are  then  too  weak  and  languid  to  bear, 
with  fucctfs,  fo  fevere  an  operation;  however,  with 
jliiU  and  care,  it  may  be  performed  almofl  at  any  time. 
When  a  fifii  is  to  be  cnftrated,  it  muft  be  held  in  a  wtt 
cloth,  with  its  belly  upwards  ;  then  with  a  (harp  pen- 
knife, having  its  point  bent  backwards,  the  operator 
cuts  through  the  integuments  of  the  rim  of  the  belly, 
taking  care  not  to  wound  any  of  the  intellines.  As 
foon  as  a  fmall  aperture  is  made,  he  carefully  inferts  a 
hooked  pen-knife,  and  with  this  dilates  the  aperture 
from  between  the  two  fore-fins  almoll  to  the  anus.  He 
then,  with  two  fmall  blunt  filver-hooks,  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  of  this  form  f,  by  the  help  of  an  af- 
fiftant,  holds  open  the  belly  of  the  filli  ;  and,  with  a 
fpoon  or  fpatula,  removes  carefaJIy  the  intellines  from 
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one  fide.  When  thefe  are  removed,  yon  fee  the  tire-  Fil'- 
ter,  a  fmall  vclfel,  nearly  in  th-.' direftion  of  the  fpine,  —-y— — ' 
and  alf)  the  ovaiv,  a  larger  veflVl,  lying  before  if,  near- 
er the  integuments  of  the  belly.  This  lall  vcffel  is  ta- 
ken up  with  a  hook  of  the  fame  kind  \\'\\\\  thole  bjfore 
mentioned,  and,  after  detaching  it  fro  11  the  llde  far 
cnou.;h  for  the  purpofe,  divided  tranfverfely  with  a  pair 
of  fliarp  fciffars,  care  being  taken  that  the  intellines 
aiT  not  wounded  or  injured.  After  one  of  the  ovaries 
h  n  been  divided,  the  operator  proceeds  to  divide  the 
other  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  then  the  divided  inte- 
guments of  the  belly  are  fewed  with  fiik,  the  ditches 
being  infcrted  at  a  fmall  dillance  fiom  one  another. 
Mr  Tull  obfervcs  farther,  that  the  fpawning  time  is 
very  various;  that  trouts  are  full  about  Cliriilmas; 
perch  in  February  ;  pikes  in  March,  and  carp  and 
tench  in  May  ;  and  that  allowance  niu(l  be  msde  for 
climate  and  fituation,  with  regard  to  the  fprwning  of 
fifli.  When  the  filli  are  cadrated,  they  are  put  intu 
the  water  where  they  are  intended  to  contimie  ;  and 
they  take  their  chance  in  common  with  other  tifn,  as 
though  they  were  not  cadrated.  With  tolerable  care, 
few  die  of  the  operation.  Phil  Tranf.  vol.  xlvili. 
Patt  2.  art.  106. 

Although  we  could  not  properly  avoid  inferting  the 
above  detail,  it  is  prefumed  that  few  will  be  pi:  rf  .d 
with  the  invention.  The  operation  is  peculiarly  cruel, 
and  the  purpofe  of  it  only  a  dctedable  piece  of  Apiciaa 
refinement. 

Feeding  of  FjSHF.s.  When  they  are  fed  in  large 
pools  or  ponds,  either  malt  boiled,  or  fedi  grains,  is 
the  bed  food  ;  thus  carps  may  be  raifed  and  fed  like 
capons,  and  tenches  vill  feed  as  well.  The  care  of 
feeding  them  is  bed  committed  to  a  gardener  or  the 
butler,  who  diould  be  always  at  hand.  When  fed  in 
a  dew,  any  foit  of  grain  boiled,  efpecially  peas,  and 
malt  conrfely  ground,  are  proper  food ;  alio  the  grains 
after  brewing,  while  frefh  and  fwect  ;  but  one  biahcl 
of  malt  not  brewed,  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  grains. 

Slealing  of  Fish,  by  pcrfons  armed  and  dil'guifed,  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  by  g  Geo.  1.  cap.  22.' 
See  Black  aS.  And  by  5  Get).  III.  cap.  14.  the  pe- 
nalty of  tranfportation  for  ieven  years  is  inflided  oa 
perlons  dealing  or  taking  fidi  in  any  water,  within  a 
park,  paddock,  ovchaid,  or  yard  ;  and  on  tiie  receivers, 
aiders,  and  abettors  ;  and  a  forfeiture  of  live  pounds 
to  the  owner  of  the  fidicry  is  made  payable  by  perfons 
taking  or  dedroying  (or  attempting  f)  to  do)  any  fidi 
in  any  river  or  other  water  within  any  incloied  ground, 
being  private  property. 

Preferviii?  of  Fish  for  Calinels.  LInnseus's  me-  ,  j  , 
thod  is,  to  expoie  them  to  the  air;  and  when  they  ac-  ^Kita..  iii. 
quire  fuch  a  degree  of  putrefaflion  that  the  fliin  lofes 
its  cohefion  to  the  body  of  the  fidi,  it  may  be  (lid  off 
almoft  like  a  glove:  the  two  fides  of  this  d<in  may 
then  be  dried  upon  paper  like  a  plant,  or  one  of  the 
fides  may  be  filled  with  plader  of  Paris  to  give  tTiefub- 
jeft  a  due  plumpnefs. 

A  filh  may  be  prepared,  after  it  has  acquired  this 
degree  of  putrefaftion,  by  making  a  longitudinal  iiici- 
fion  on  the  belly,  and  carefully  diffeC'ting  the  fledijt 
part  from  the  fliin,  which  are  but  flightly  attached  to 
it  in  confequcnce  of  the  putrefccucy.  The  dein  is  then 
to  be   filled  with  cotton  and   the    antifeptic    powder 
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'   >!•       as    direfted    for  birds:    and.  laftlv,  to   be   fewed    up    of  an  acre,   if  it  be  a  feeding  and  not  breeding  one,     Flfli; 

will  every  year  feed  200  carps  of  tliree  yeairs  old,  300  ^~~v- 
of  t*o  years  old,  and  400  of  a  year  old.     Carps  de- 
Gold-FisH.     SeeCvpRisus.  light  in   ponds  that  Imvc  marie  or  clay  bottoms,  with 

Gilding  on  Fisn.     In  the  pofthumous  papers  of  Mr    plenty   of  weeds  and  grafs,  whereon  they  feed  in  the 
Hooke,  a  method  is  defcribed  of  gilding  live  craw-fi(h,     hot  months.. 


as    direfted    for  birds ;    and.  laftly,  to   be   fewed 
where  the  incifion  was  made.     See  Alethodt  of  Prefer - 
'jing  BiRns. 


carps,  &c.  without  injuring  the  fifh.  The  cement  for  this 
purpofe  is  prepared,  by  putting  fome  burgundy-pitch 
into  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  warming  the  veiTel  till  it 
receives  fo  much  of  the  pitch  as  will  (lick  round  it  ; 
then  llrewing  fome  finely-powdered  amber  over  the 
pitch  when  growing  cold,  adding  a  mixture  of  three 
pounds  of  linfeed  oil  and  one  of  oil  of  turpentine,  co- 
vering the  vetTcI,  and  boiling  them  for  an  iiour  over  a 
gentle  tire,  and  grinding  the  mixture,  as  it  is  wanted, 
with  fo  much  pumice- (lone  in  fine  powder  as  «ill  re- 
duce it  to  the  confidence  of  paint.  The  filh  being 
wiped  dry,  the  mixture  is  fpread  upon  it;  and  the  gold- 
leaf  beins(  then  laid  on,  and  gently  prefTed  down,  the 
fifh  may  be  immediately  put  into  water  again,  without 
any  danger  of  the  gold  coming  off,  for  the  matter 
quickly  grows  firm  in  «>  ater. 

Fish,  in  a  fliip,  a  plank  or  piece  of  timber,  faftened 
to  a  ftiip's  inaft  or  yard,  to  firengthen  it  ;  which  is  done 
by  nailing  it  onwith  iron  fpikes,  and  winding  ropes  hard 
about  them. 

I'lSHES,  in  heraldry,  are  the  emblems  of  fdence  and 
T.-atchfulnefs  ;  and  are  borne  either  upright,  imbowed, 
extended,  endorftd  rcfpefting  each  other,  furniounting 
one  another,  fretted,  &c. 

In  blazoning  fifhcs,  thofe  borne  feeding,  flioiild  be 
termed  devouring;  all  filhes  borne  upright  and  having 
tins,  (hould  be  blazoned  hauriant ;  and  thofe  borne 
tranfverfe  the  efcutcheon,  mull  be  termed  nciant. 

FiiR-Ponds,  thofe  made  for  the  breeding  or  feed- 
ing of  fifh. 

Filh  ponds  are  no  fmall  improvement  of  watery  and 
boggy  lands,  many  of  which  are  fit  for  no  other  ufe. 
In  making  of  a  pond,  its  head  ftiould  be  at  the  lowed 
part  of  the  ground,  that  the  trench  of  the  flood-gate  or 
iluice,  having  a  good  fall,  may  not  be  too  long  in  emp- 
tying. The  bell  way  of  making  the  head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  (lakes  above  fix  feet  Img, 
at  about  four  feet  dillance  from  each  othtr,  the  whole 
length  of  the  pond-head,  whereof  the  firft  roe  ihould 
be  rammed  at  lead  about  four  feet  deep.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  falfe,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  with  quick- 
lime ;  which  flaking,  will  make  it  as  hard  as  a  (lone. 
Some  lay  a  layer  of  lime,  and  another  of  earth  dug  out 
of  the  pond,  among  the  pilts  and  drakes;  and  when 
thefe  are  well  covered,  drive  in  others  as  they  fee  oc- 
calion,  ramming  in  the  earth  as  before,  till  the  pcnd- 
liead  be  of  the  height  defigned. 

The  dam  (hould  be  made  Hoping  on  each  fide,  .Jea- 
ving  a  wade  to  carry  off  the  over-abundance  of  water 
in  'imes  of  floods  or  rains  ;  and  as  to  the  depth  of  the 
pond,  the  deeped  part  nee.!  not  exceed  fix  feet,  rifing 
rradujUy  in  fhoals  towards  the  fides,  for  the  fifh  to  fun 
themfelves,  and  lay  their  fpawn.  Gravelly  and  f.indy 
Imttoms,  tfpccially  the  latter,  are  beft  for  Ijreeding  ; 
and  a  fat  foil  with  a  white  fa;  water,  as  the  walkings 
of  hills,  couimons,  ftreets,  fnks,  &c.  is  bed  fcr  fat- 
tening all  forts  of  fifh.  For  (loring  a  pond,  care  '.%  to 
be  preferred  for  its  goodntfj,  quick  gjowth,  au"  threat 
increafe,  as  breeding  five  or  fix  cinxs  a-year.     A  pond 


Ponds  fhould  be  drained  every  t!iree  or  four  years, 
and  the  filh  forled.  In  breeding  ones,  the  fmaller  ones 
are  to  be  taken  out,  to  dore  other  ponds  with  ;  lea- 
ving a  good  dock  of  females,  at  lead  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  as  they  never  breed  before  that  age.  In 
feeding  ponds,  it  is  bed  to  keep  them  pretty  near  of  a 
fize.     See  Brrfding  of  F'i/ij. 

FISHER  (John),  bidiop  of  Rocheder,  was  born 
at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1459,  and  educa- 
ted in   the  collegiate  cliurch  of  that  place.     In  1484, 
he  removed  to  Michael  houfe  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
college  he  was  elected  mader  in  the  year  1495.     Ha- 
ving applied  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  divinity,  he  took 
orders ;  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine,  attrafted 
the  notice  of  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  Henry  VII.   who  made  him  her  chaplain  and  con- 
feffor.     Ini^oi,   he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  di- 
vinity, and  the  fame  year  was  elefted  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity.      In   the  year  following,  he  was   appointed 
Lady  Margaret's  fiill  dlvinity-profefTor;  and,  in  1504, 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Rocheder;  which  fmall  bidiopric 
he  would  never  refign,  though  he  was  offered  both  Ely 
and   Lincoln.      It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  foun- 
dation  of  the   two  colleges  of  Chrid-church  and  St 
John's,  in  Cambridge,  was  entirely   owing  to   bifhop 
Fifher's  perfuafion,   and  influence  with  the  cotintefs  of 
Richmond  :   he  not  only  formed  the  dcfign,  but  fuper- 
intended  the  execution.    On  the  promulgation  of  Mar- 
tin Luther's  doArine,  our  bifliop  was  the  firft  to  enter 
the  lids  againft  him.     On  this  occalion  he  exerted  all 
his  influence,  and  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  written 
the  famous  book  by  which   Henry  VIII.  obtained  the 
Ut\t  oi  Defender  of  the  Faith.      Hitherto  he  continued 
in  favour  with  the  king;  but  in  1527,  oppofing  his  di- 
vorce,   and    denying   bis    fuprcmacy,    the    implacable 
Harry  determined,  and  finally  effefted,  his  dedruflion. 
In  1534,  the  parliament  found  him  guilty  of  mifpri- 
lion  oftreafon,  for  concealing  certain  prophetic  fpeech- 
es   of  a   fanatical   impodor,    called  the   Holy   Maid  of 
Kent,  relative  to  the  king's  death;  and  condemned  him, 
with  five  others,    in  lots  of  goods,  and  imprifonment 
during  his   majefty's  pleafure  ;  but  he  was  releafed  on 
paying  300  1.  for  the  king's  ufe. 

King  Henry  being  now  married  to  Anne  Boleyti, 
his  obfequious  parliament  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
proper  for  the  occafion.  This  oath  the  bilhop  of  Ro- 
chttter  deadily  refufed  ;  alleging,  that  his  confcisiice 
could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king's  fird  manitige 
was  againtl  the  law  of  God.  For  refufing  this  oath  of 
fucccflion,  he  was  attainted  by  the  parliament  of  153^; 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  cruelly 
treated,  and  where  he  v.-mild  probably  have  died  a  na- 
tural death,  had  not  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal. 
The  king,  now  pofitlvely  determined  on  his  dedruc- 
tlon,  fcnt  Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  confulting  the  bifhop  on  a  cafe  of  confcicnce, 
but  really  with  a  defign-to  draw  him  into  a  converfa- 
tioi/  concerning  the  fupremacy.  The  honed  old  bi- 
fhop Ipokc  his  mind  wiiJiout  fufpicion  or  relerve,  and 
K  k  2  aa 
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F.dierr.  an  indiStr.ent  and  convidion  of  Iiigh-trearon  was  the 
^— ,--^  cunft quince.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  on  the 
2  2d  of  June  153  J,  in  the  yvih  year  of  his  age.  Thus 
died  this  good  old  prelate  ;  who,  notwithllanding  his 
jnrttxible  enmity  to  the  reformation,  was  undoubtedly 
a  learned,  pious,  and  honcll  man.  He  wrote  feveral 
treat ifes  ag.iinft  Luther,  and  other  works,  which  were 
printed  at  VVurtzbuigh,  in  1597,  in  one  volume  folio. 
FLSHERY,  a  place  where  great  numbers  of  fifh 
are  caught. 

The  principal  fifheries  for  falm<ui,  herrinj!;.  mackrel, 
pilchards,  &c.  are  alon>j  tlte  coads  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  ;  for  cod,  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land ;  for  whales,  about  Greenland  ;  and  for  pearls,  in 
the  Eaft  md  Weft  Indies. 

Free  FiSHFur,  in  law,  or  an  exclufivc  right  of  fifh- 
ing  in  a  public  river,  is  a  royal  franchife  ;  and  is  con- 
fidered  as  fuch  in  all  countries  -vhere  the  feodal  po- 
lity his  prevailed  :  though  the  making  fuch  grants,  and 
by  that  means  appropriating,  what  it  feenis  unnatural  to 
rtftrain,  the  ufe  of  running  water,  was  prohibited  for 
the  future  by  king  John's  Great  Charter  ;  and  the  ri- 
vers that  were  fenced  in  his  time  were  direfted  to  be 
laid  open,  as  well  as  the  forefts  to  be  disforelled.  This 
opening  was  extended  by  the  fecnnd  and  third  charters 
of  Henry  1 II.  to  thofe  alio  that  were  fenced  under  Ri- 
chard I.;  fo  that  a-franchife  of  free  tilhery  ought  now 
. .  -  to  be  as  old  at  leall  as  the  rtign  of  Henry  1 1.  This 
m'Ji  '""differs  from  afcvertil  of  pifcary,  becaufe  he  that  has  a 
feveral  fifhery  muft  alfo  be  the  owner  of  the  foil,  which 
in  a  frce-fifhery  is  not  rcquifite.  It  differs  alfo  from 
a  common  fifhery,  in  that  the  free  filhery  is  an  exclu- 
five  rio-ht,  the  common  filhery  is  not  fo:  and  therefore, 
in  a  free  tifnery,  a  man  has  a  property  in  the  fifli  before 
they  are  caught  ;  in  a  common  pifcary,  not  till  after- 
wards. Some  indeed  have  confidered  2,  free  hlhery  not 
as  a  roy.il  franchife  ;  but  merely  as  a  piivate  grant  of  a 
liberty  to  fifh  in  \.)\c  fe-veral  fifhery  of  the  granter.  But 
the  confidering  fuch  right  as  originally  a  flower  of  the 
prerogative,  till  reftrained  by  Magna  Charta,  and  de- 
rived by  royal  grant  (previous  to  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard I.)  to  futh  as  now  claim  it  by  prefcription,  may 
remove  fome  difficulties  in  refpeft  to  this  matter  with 
which  our  law-books  are  embarralTed. 

Fishery,  denotes  alfo  the  commerce  of  fill),  more 
particularly  the  catching  them  for  fale. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  a  very  minute  and  particular 
confidcration  of  fifheries,  as  at  prefent  ei'ablifhed  in 
this  kingdom,  this  article  would  fv;ell  beyond  its  pro- 
per bounds  ;  becaufe,  to  do  juftlce  to  a  fubjeft  of  fuch 
concernment  to  the  Britifh  nation,  requires  a  very  am- 
ple and  diilindl  difcuffion.  We  fhall,  however,  ob- 
ferve,  that  fince  the  Divine  Providence  hath  fo  emi- 
nently flored  the  coafls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  moft  valuable  fifh  ;  and  fince  fifheries,  if  fuc- 
cefsful,  become  permanent  nurferics  for  breeding  ex- 
pert fcamen  ;  it  Ts  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  not  to  defpife  the  wonderful  plenty  he 
liath  afforded  us,  by  neglefting  to  extend  this  branch 
of  commerce  to  the  ntmoft  ;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  country,  for  its  natural  fecuvity,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  llrength  of  our  royal  navy.  No  nation 
can  have  a  navy  where  there  is  not  a  fund  of  bufinefs 
to  breed  and  employ  feamen  without  any  expence  to 
the  public  ;  and  no  trade   is  fo   well   calculated  for 


training  up  thefe   ufeful  members  of  fociety   as  filhe-    Filhery. 

The  fituation  of  the  Britifh  coafts  is  the  moft  advan- 
tageous in  the  world  for  catching  fifh  :  the  Scottilh 
iflands,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north  and  weft,  lie 
moft  commodious  for  carrying  on  the  ftfhinjf  trade  to 
perfection  ;  for  no  country  in  Europe  cm  pretend  to 
come  up  to  Scotland  in  tl'.e  abundance  of  tlie  finell 
fifh,  with  which  its  various  creeks,  bays,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coafls  are  replenilhcd.  Of  thefe  advantages,  the 
Scots  fcem  indeed  to  have  been  abundantly  fenlible  ; 
and  their  traffic  in  herrings,  the  moil  valuable  of  all  the 
hflieries,  is  noticed  in  hillory  fo  early  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury*. The  frequent  laws  which  were  enafted  in  the'  Scesrt.4, 
reigns  of  James  HI.  IV.  and  V.  difcover  a  fleady  de- ''/"'• 
tcrniincd  zeal  for  the  benelk  of  the  native  fubjeCTts, 
and  the  full  reftoration  of  the  filheries,  which  the 
Dutch  had  latterly  found  means  to  engrofs,  and  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  thofe  patriots  wliom  modern 
times  affect  to  call  barbarians. 

The  expedition  of  James  V.  to  the  Hebrides  and 
wcftern  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  his  affiduity  in 
exploring  .md  founding  the  harbours,  difcovered  a  fix- 
ed refolution  in  that  active  prince,  to  civihze  the  in- 
habitants, to  promote  the  valuable  filheries  at  their 
doors,  and  to  introduce  general  iuduflry  His  death, 
at  an  early  period,  and  the  fubfequcnt  religious  and 
civil  commotions  in  the  kingdom,  frullrated  thole 
wife  dcfigns,  and  the  weflern  fifheries  remained  in  their 
original  ilate  of  ne^left.  At  length,  1602,  James  VI. 
refumed  the  national  purpofes  which  had  been  thus 
chalked  out  by  his  grandfath«r.  "  Three  towns, 
(fays  Dr  Robertfon)  which  might  ferve  as  a  retreat 
for  the  iu'^.uftrious,  and  a  nurfcry  for  arts  and  com- 
merce, weie  appointed  to  be  built  in  different  parts  of 
the  Highlands  ;  one  in  Cantire,  another  in  Lochabcr, 
and  a  third  in  the  ifleof  Lewis;  and  in  order  to  draw  the 
inhabitants  thither,  all  the  privileges  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs were  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  Finding  it, 
however,  to  be  no  eafy  matter  to  infpiie  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thofe  countries  with  the  love  of  indullry,  a, 
refolution  was  taken  to  plant  among  them  colonies  of 
people  from  the  more  induflrious  countries.  The  firfl 
exptrknent  was  made  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis  ;  and  as  it 
was  advantageonfly  fituated  for  the  fifhing  trade  (a 
fource  from  whicii  Scotland  ought  naturally  to  derive 
great  wealth),  the  colony  tranfported  thither  was  drawn 
out  of  Fife,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  wdl  fkilkd 
in  that  branch  of  commerce.  But  before  they  had 
remained  there  long  enough  to  manifeft  the  good  ef- 
fefls  of  this  inflitution,  the  iflanders,  enraged  at  fee- 
ing their  country  occupied  by  thofe  intruders,  took 
arms,  and  furprifing  them  in  the  night-time,  murdered 
fome  of  them,  and  compelled  the  reft  10  abandon  the 
feltlcment.  The  king's  attention  being  foon  turned 
to  other  objefts,  particularly  to  his  fuccefTion  to  the 
Englilh  crawn,  we  hear  no  more  of  this  falutaiy  pro- 
jeit." 

The  Scottifh  fifheries  were,  however,  refamed  by 
Charles  I.  who  "  ordained  an  afTociation  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  for  a  general  fifhing  witliin  the  haiU  feas 
and  coafts  of  his  majefty's  faid  kingdoms;  and  for 
the  government  of  the  faid  affociation,  ordained,  that 
there  fliould  be  a  Handing  committee  chofen  and  no- 
minated by  his  raajefly,  and   Ids  fucceffors  from  time 

to 
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FiHie-y.     to  time,"  &c.  &c.     Several  perfon?  of  diftinftion  etn- 

~~> baikcd  in  the  dcfign,  whicli  the  kin;;  honoured  with 

his  patronage,  and  encouraged  by  his  bounty.  He 
alfo  ordered  lent  to  be  more  ftrictly  obfcrved  ;  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  fifh  taken  by  foreigners ; 
and  agreed  to  p\irchafc  from  the  company  his  naval 
{lores  and  the  fifh  for  his  fleets.  Thus  the  fcheme  of 
eftabliiliing  a  fiiTiery  in  th;  Hebrides  began  to  alTume 
a  favourable  afpeft  ;  but  all  the  hopes  of  the  adventu- 
rers were  frullrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war?,  and  the  very  trat;ical  death  of  their  bencfaC\or. 

In  1661,  Charles  11.  duke  of  York,  lord  Clarend  in, 
and  other  perfons  of  rank  or  fortune,  refumed  the  bu- 
fintfs  of  the  tifneries  with  greater  vigour  than  any  of 
their  prcdeccffors.  For  this  puqiofe  the  moll  faliitary 
laws  were  enacled  by  the  parliaments  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  all  materials  ufed  in,  or 
depending  upon,  the  fiiheries,  were  exempted  from  all 
duties,  excifes,  or  impoils  whatever.  In  England,  the 
company  were  authoviled  to  fet  up  a  lottery,  and  to 
have  a  voluntary  coUedlion  in  all  parilh  churches;  houies 
of  entertainment,  as  taverns,  inns,  alehoufes,  were 
to  take  one  or  more  barrels  of  herrings,  at  the  llated 
price  of  30  s.  per  barrel ;  alfo  2  s.  6  d.  per  barrel  was  to 
be  paid  to  the  ftock  of  this  company  on  all  imported  fifil 
taken  by  foreigners.  Some  Dutch  families  were  alfo  in- 
vited, or  permitted,  to  fettle  at  Stornaway :  the  herrings 
cured  by  the  royal  Englifli  company  gave  general  fa- 
tisfaction,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  brought  a  high 
price  for  thofe  days.  Every  circumllance  attending  this 
new  eftablinimcnt  feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  a  judici- 
ous plan  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  buiinefs,  when 
the  nectfiitics  of  the  king  obliged  him  to  withdraw 
his  fubfcription  or  bounty  ;  which  gave  fuch  umbrage 
to  the  parties  concerned,  that  they  foon  after  diifolvcd. 

In  1677,  a  new  royal  company  was  ellablillied  in 
England,  at  the  head  of  which  wis  the  duke  of  York, 
the  earl  of  Derby,  &c.  Befides  all  the  privileges  which 
former  companies  had  enjoyed,  the  king  granted  this 
new  company  a  perpetuity,  with  power  to  purchafe 
Jands  ;  and  alfo  L.  20  to  be  paid  them  annually,  out 
of  the  cuftoms  of  the  port  of  Eondon,  for  every  dog. 
ger  or  bufs  they  (hould  build  and  fend  out  for  feven 
years  to  come.  A  ftock  of  L.  10,980  was  immediate^ 
ly  advanced,  and  afterwards  L.  i6co  more.  This 
fmall  capital  was  foon  cxhaufted  in  purchafing  and  fit- 
irig  out  bulTes,  with  other  incidental  expences.  The 
company  made,  however,  a  fuccefsful  beginning  ;  and 
one  of  their  bufTcs  or  doggers  aftually  took  and 
brought  home  32,000  cod  fi(h  ;  other  vtfTels  had  alfo 
a  favourable  fidtery.  Such  favourable  beginnings  might 
have  excited  frefh  fubfcriptinns,  when  an  unforefcen 
event  ruined  the  whole  defign  beyond  the  pofTibllity 
of  recovery.  Moft  of  the  buffes  had  been  built  in  Hol- 
land, and  manned  with  Dutchmen  ;  on  which  pretence 
the  French,  who  were  then  at  war  with  Holland,  feized 
fix  out  of  Icvtn  veflels,  with  their  cargoes  and  fiihing- 
tackle  ;  and  the  company  being  now  in  debt,  fold,  in 
1680,  the  remaining  (lores,  &c.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen and  merchants  raifed  a  new  fubfcription  of 
L.  6c,oo^,  under  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
former  charier.  This  attempt  alfo  came  to  nothing, 
'  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  troubles  of 
the  fubfequent  reign. 

Soon  after  the  revolutioa  tliis  buCoefs  was  again  re- 
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fumed,  and  upon  a  more  extenfive  fcalc;  the  propofed  FKhfrj-. 
capital  being  300,000!.  of  which  ico,oool.  was  to  "~~v  ^ 
have  been  raifed  by  the  furviving  patentees  or  their 
fucc--fiors,  and  200,000  1  by  new  fubfcribcrs.  Cnpiis 
of  the  letters  patent,  the  conftitution  of  ihc  company, 
and  terms  of  fubfcription,  were  lodged  at  fundiy  pla- 
ces in  London  and  SVeRminfter,  for  the  pcrufal  of  the 
public,  while  the  fubfcription  was  filling.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  king  William's  partiality  to  the  Dutch 
fiiheries,  the  fucceeding  war,  or  both  of  thefe  ciicum- 
ftances,  fruftrated  this  new  attempt  ;  of  which  we  have 
no  further  account  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  or  fince. 

The  Scotlilh  parliament  had  alfo,  during  the  three 
laft  reigns,  paffed  fundry  ach  for  creeling  companies 
and  promoting  the  fiiheries  j  but  the  intelline  commo- 
tions of  that  cjuntry,  and  the  gtcat  exertions  which 
were  made  for  the  Darien  eftablilhment,  enfeebled  all 
other  attempts,  whether  coUetlively  or  by  individuals, 
within  that  kingdom. 

In  1749,  his  late  majefty  having,  at  the  opening 
of  the  parliament,  warmly  recommendtd  the  improve- 
ment ot  the  fifheries,  the  houfe  of  commons  appointed 
a  committee  to  Inquire  into  the  Hate  of  the  herring 
and  white  fitlieries,  and  to  confidcr  of  the  moll  pro- 
bable means  of  extending  the  fame.  All  ranks  of 
men  were  elevated  with  an  idea  of  the  boundlefs  riches 
that  would  flow  into  the  kludom  from  thij  fource.  A 
fubfcription  of  500,00^1.  was  immediately  filled  in  the 
city,  by  a  body  of  men  who  were  incorporated  for  2  I 
years  by  the  name  of  The  Society  of  the  Free  Brili/b 
Fi/hery.  Every  encouragement  was  held  out  by  go- 
vtriuncnt,  both  to  the  fociety  and  to  individuals,  who 
might  embark  in  this  national  buiinefs.  A  bounty  of 
36  s.  per  ton  was  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  cuiloms, 
tor  14  years,  to  the  owners  of  all  decked  vetfels  or 
bud'es,  from  20  to  80  tons  burden,  which  fliould  be 
built  after  the  commencement  of  the  adl,  for  the  ufe 
of,  and  fitted  out  and  employed  in,  the  faid  fiiheries, 
whether  by  the  fociety  or  any  other  perfons.  At  the 
fame  time  numerous  pamphlets  and  newfpaper-cflays 
came  forth  ;  all  pretending  to  elucidate  the  fubjeil, 
and  to  convince  the  public  with  what  facility  the  her- 
ring fiiheries  might  be  transferred  from  Dutch  to  Bri- 
tilh  hands.  This  proved,  however,  a  more  arduous 
talk  than  had  been  forcfecn  by  fuperficlal  fpecuhtors. 
Tue  Dutch  were  frugal  in  their  expenditures  and  li- 
ving; perfccl  mailers  of  the  arts  of  lilhing  and  curing, 
which  they  had  carried  to  the  greatefl  heiglit  and  per- 
fection. They  were  in  full  poflelfion  of  the  European 
markets;  ^nd  their  filh,  whether  defervino-  or  other- 
wife,  had  the  reputation  of  fuperior  qualities  to  all 
others  taken  in  our  feas.  With  fuch  advantages,  the 
Dutch  not  only  maintained  their  ground  againll  this 
formidable  company,  but  had  alio  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing the  capital  gradually  finking,  without  having  pro- 
cured an  adequate  return  to  the  adventurers;  notwith- 
ftanding  various  aids  and  efforts  of  government  from 
time  to  time  in  their  favour,  particularly  in  i  757,  when 
an  advance  of  20 i.  per  ton  was  added  to  the  bounty. 

In  17S6  ihepublx  attention  w.is  again  called  to  the 
(late  of  the  liritilh  fifheries,  by  the  fuggeltions  of  Mr 
Dempller  inthe  houle  of  comm,)ns,  and  bv  different  pub- 
lications that  appeared  upon  the  fubjeit:  Id  confequence 
of  which,  the  minitler  fullered  a  coinuuttee  to  be  named, 
to  inquire  into  this  great  fourceof  national  wealth.     To 
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Fi/hcry.    tlut  committee  it  appeared,  that  the  bell  way  of  impro- 

^      V \'m-r  the  filhci ies  was  ti) cncomajTC  the inliabitaiits living 

neartllto  the  foat  of  them  to  become  fifliets:  And  it  be- 
ing found  that  the  noith-wcfttm  coall  of  the  iiiiigdom, 
though  aboundinf;^  with  lilh  and  with  fine  liarbours, 
wai  utterly  dellitiite  cf  towns,  an  ad  »as  palTLd  for 
incorporating  cirtain  pcrfons  therein  named,  by  the 
llyle  of  "  T/je  Bril'tjh  Society  for  extending  of  the  tilhe- 
ries  and  improving  the  fea-coafts  of  this  kingdom  ;" 
and  to  enable  them  to  fubfcribe  a  joint  (lock,  and  there- 
with to  piirchafe  lands,  and  build  thereon  free  towns, 
villages,  and  lilhing  ilations  in  the  Highlands  and 
iilands  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland, 
anu  for  other  purpofes.  The  Ifle  of  Mull,  Loch  Broom, 
the  Ifle  of  Sky  and  of  Cannay,  have  already  been  pitch- 
ed upon  as  proper  fitiiations  for  fome  ot  thefe  towns. 
I'he  progrefs  of  fuch  an  undertaking  from  its  nature 
mull  be  flow,  but  ilill  flower  when  carried  on  with  a 
limited  capital  ariling  from  the  fubfcriptions  of  a  few 
piiblic-fpirited  individuals.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  it  will  uliirrately  tend  to  the  increale  of 
our  fiilier'cs,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Highland 
part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  tendency  is  alfo  to  lefTen 
the  emigration  of  a  brave  and  induftrious  race  of  inha- 
bitants, too  many  of  whom  have  already  removed  with 
their  families  to  America. 

1.  Ancbovy-FisHERr.  The  anchovy  is  caught  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  on  the  coails  of  Cata- 
lonia, Provence,  &c.  at  which  feafon  it  conllantly  re- 
pairs up  the  111  aits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Collins  fays  they  are  alio  found  in  plenty  on  the  well- 
ern  coafts  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  tifliing  for  them  is  chiefly  in  the  night-time  ; 
when  a  liglu  being  put  on  the  Hern  of  their  little  lilh- 
ing-vefTels,  the  anchovies  flock  round,  and  are  cauj^'ht 
in  the  nets.  But  then  it  is  aflerted  to  have  been  found 
by  experience,  that  anchovies  taken  thus  by  fire,  are 
neither  fo  good,  fo  firm,  nor  lb  proper  for  keeping,  as 
thofe  which  are  taken  without  fire. 

When  the  fifliery  is  over,  they  cut  off  the  heads, 
take  out  their  gall  and  guts,  and  then  lay  them  in  bar- 
itls,  and  fait  thein.  I'he  common  way  of  eating  an- 
chovies is  with  oil,  vinegar,  &c.  in  order  to  which  they 
are  fiift  boned,  and  tlie  tails,  fins,  &c.  flipped  off. — 
Being  put  on  the  fire,  they  diflblve  almolt  in  any  li- 
quor. Or  they  are  made  into  fauce  by  minching  tlicm 
with  pepper,  &c.  Some  alfo  pickle  anchovies  in  fmall 
delft  or  earthen  pots,  made  on  purpofe,  of  two  or 
three  pound  weight,  more  or  kfs,  which  they  cover 
with  platter  to  keep  them  the  better.  Anchovies 
Oiould  be  chofen  fmall,  frefh  pickled,  white  on  the  out- 
fide  and  red  within.  They  mull  have  a  round  back  ; 
for  thofe  which  are  flat  or  large  are  often  nothing 
but  fardines.  Bcfide  thefe  qualities,  the  pickle,  on 
opening  the  pots  or  barrels,  mull  be  of  a  good  talle, 
and  not  have  loll  its  flavour. 

2.  Cod  FisHfki:  There  arc  two  kinds  of  cod-fifli  ; 
the  one  green  or  white  cod,  and  the  other  dried  or  cu- 

•  SeeGaiw. red  cod;  though  it  is  all  the  fame  fifli  *,  differently  pre- 
pared; the  former  being  foinetimes  falted  and  barrel- 
led, then  taken  out  foi  ufe  ;  and  the  latter,  having  lain 
fome  competent  time  in  (alt,  dried  in  the  fun  or  Imoke. 
We  fliall  therefore  fpeak  of  each  of  thetc  apart  ;  and 
firft  of  the 

Green.      The  chief  fifheries  for  green    cod  are  in 


the  bay  of  Canada,  on  the  great  bank  of  Newfound-  Fi(l;cry, 
land,  ?nd  en  the  ifle  of  St  Peter,  and  the  ifle  of  — w—""' 
Sable  ;  to  whicli  places  velfels  refort  from  divers  paits 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  from 
100  to  I  50  tons  burden,  and  « ill  catch  between  30,000 
and  40,000  cod  each.  The  moll  elTential  pait  of  the 
fifliery  is,  to  have  a  mailer  who  knows  how  to  cut  up 
the  cod,  one  who  is  ihilkd  to  take  off  the  head  pro- 
perly, and  above  all  a  good  falter,  on  which  the  pro- 
ferving  of  thetn,  and  confequently  the  fucccfs  of  the 
voyage,  depends.  The  bell  feafon  is  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  end  of  April ;  the  fifit,  which 
in  the  winter  retire  to  the  deepeft  water,  coming  then 
on  the  banks,  and  fattening  extremely.  What  is 
caught  from  March  to  June  keeps  well ;  but  thofe  ta- 
ken in  July,  Augull,  and  September,  when  it  is  warm 
on  the  banks,  are  apt  to  fpoil  foon.  Every  firtier  takes 
but  one  at  a  time  ;  the  moll  expert  will  take  from  350 
to  400  in  a  day  ;  but  that  is  the  mod,  the  weight  of 
the  fifli  and  the  great  coldiiefs  on  the  bank  fatiguing 
very  much.  As  foon  as  the  cod  are  caught,  the  head 
is  taken  oif ;  they  are  opened,  gutted,  and  falted  ;  and 
the  falter  Hows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  head 
to  tail,  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two  fquare  ;  laying  layers 
of  fait  and  fifh  alternately ,but  never  mixing  filh  caught 
on  different  days.  When  they  have  lain  thus  three 
or  four  days  to  drain  off  the  water,  they  are  replaced 
in  another  part  of  the  lliip,  and  falted  again  ;  where 
they  remain  tifl  the  veflel  is  loaded.  Sometimes  they 
are  cut  in  thick  pieces,  and  put  in  barrels  for  the  cou- 
veniency  of  cariiage. 

Dry.  The  principal  fifhery  for  this  article  is, 
from  Cape  Rofe  to  the  Bay  des  Exports,  along  the 
coall  of  Flacentia,  in  which  compafs  there  are  divers 
commodious  ports  for  the  fifli  to  be  dried  in.  Thefe, 
though  of  the  fa:ne  kind  wiih  the  frcfli  cod,  are 
much  fmaller,  and  therefore  fitter  to  keep,  as  tlie  fait 
penetrates  more  eafily  into  them.  The  filhery  of  both 
is  much  alike  ;  only  this  latter  is  moil  expcniive,  as  it 
takci  up  more  time,  and  employs  more  hands,  and  yet 
fcarce  half  fo  much  fait  is  fpent  in  this  as  in  the  other.. 
The  bait  is  herrings,  cf  which  great  quantities  are 
taken  on  the  coll  of  Placentia.  When  feveral  veffels 
meet  and  intend  to  Uih  in  the  fame  port,  he  whofe  fhal- 
lop  firll  touches  ground,  becomes  intitlcd  to  the  qua- 
lity and  privileges  of  admiral  :  he  has  the  ch.oice  of  his 
llalion,  and  the  refufal  of  all  the  wood  on  the  coall  at 
his  arrival.  As  fail  as  the  mailers  arrive,  tliey  unrig 
all  their  veffels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  flirouus  to  fu- 
ilain  the  mails ;  and  in  the  inean  time  the  mates  pro- 
vide a  tent  on  ihore,  covered  with  branches  of  trees, 
and  fails  over  them,  with  a  ftaifold  of  great  trunks  of 
pmes,  12,  15,  16,  and  citen  20  feet  high,  commonly 
from  40  to  60  feet  long,  and  about  one-third  as  much 
in  breadth.  Wliile  the  fcaffold  is  preparing,  the  ciew 
are  a-lilhing  ;  and  as  fall  as  they  catcti,  they  bring  their 
filh  afliorc,  and  open  and  fait  t'ticm  upon  moveable 
benches;  but  the  main  faking  is  perform.:d  on  the 
feaffold.  When  the  liih  have  taken  fait,  they  walh  and 
hang  them  to  drain  on  rails;  when  draiuel,  they  are 
laid  on  kinds  of  llagcs,  which  arc  Imall  [jijces  of  wood 
laid  acrofs,  and  covered  with  branches  ot  trees,  having 
tiie  leaves  ihipped  oil  for  the  pafl^jge  of  the  air.  On 
tluie  liages,  they  are  difpofed,  a  filli  thick,  head  againlt 
tail,  with  the  back  uppermoll,  and  arc  turned  carefully 
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Fidiery.  four  times  f very  24  liours.  When  they  bepin  to  dry, 
""»'""  tfiey  are  laid  in  hesps  10  or  12  thick,  in  order  to  re- 
tain their  warmth  ;  and  every  day  the  heaps  are  en- 
larged, till  they  become  doiiMc  their  liift  bulk  ;  then 
two  heaps  arc  jv'ined  together,  which  they  turn  every 
day  35  before  :  hilly,  tlicy  arc  faltcd  again,  beginning 
with  thofe  firll  faltcd  ;  and  bein^j  laid  in  huge  piles, 
they  remain  in  that  fituation  till  they  are  carried  on 
board  the  fliipj  where  they  arc  laid  on  the  branches 
of  trees  difpofcd  for  that  purpofe,  up:>n  the  ballad,  and 
round  the  fhip,  with  mats  to  prevent  their  contrail  ing 
any  moifture. 

There  arc  four  kinds  of  commodities  drawn  from  cod, 
viz.  the  rounds,  the  tongues,  the  roes,  and  the  oil  ex- 
trafted  from  the  liver.  The  firll  is  faked  at  the  fi(hery, 
togcthrr  with  the  fifh,  and  put  in  barrels  from  600  to 
7ccpnird  The  tongues  arc  done  in  like  manner,  and 
brought  in  bantls  from  4C0  to  500  pounds.  The  roes 
are  alio  f  iltcd  in  barrels,  and  ferve  to  caft  into  the  fea 
to  draw  fifh  together,  and  particularly  pilchards.  The 
oil  comes  ill  bauels,  from  400  to  520  pounds,  and  is 
ufed  in  drefli:ig  leather.  In  Scotland,  they  catch  a 
fmall  kind  of  cod  on  the  coafts  of  Buchan,  and  all  along 
the  Murray  frith  on  both  fides ;  as  alfo  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  Clyde,  ?cc.  which  is  much  efteenicd.  They 
fait  and  dry  them  in  the  fun  upon  rocks,  and  fometimes 
in  the  chiu.n<y. 

3;.  Coti.1- Fish  FRY.     See  Coral. 
4.  Herrin^-FmihRr.  Our  great  (iitions  for  this  filhery 
ar:  off  tlie  Shetland  and  Welltrn  Ides,  and  cfFlhe  coalt 
fee  •!!■:     of  Norfolk,  in  which  the  Dutch  alfo  fhare  *.      There 
it.c  CV«  are  t«o  feafons  for  fiihing  herring:   the  firll  from  June 
'■  to  thcendof  Aiigud  ;  and  tlie  fccond  in  Autumn,  when 

the  fogs  become  vciy  favourable  for  this  kind  of  iilh- 
in;T.      The  Dutch  btgiii  their  herring-fidiing  on  the 
24th  of  June,  and  cmph>y  a  vad  number  of   veflcls 
therein;  called  i'/^«,  bting  betweeu  45  and  60  tons  bur- 
den each,   and  carrying  three  or  four  fmell  cannon. 
They  never  dir  out  c.f  port  without  a  convoy,   unlefs 
there  be  enough  together  to  make  about  18  or  20  can- 
non among  them,  in  vhich  cafe  they  are  allowed  to  go 
in  company.     Before  they  go  out,  they  make  a  verbal 
agreement,  which  has  the  fame  force   as  if  it  were  in 
writing.      The  regulations  of  the  admiralty  of  Holland 
arc  paitiy  foUowtd  by  the   French  and  other  nations, 
and  partly  improved   and  augmented  with  new  ones  ; 
as,  tiiat  no  fiflicr  Ihall  call  Ills  net  within  lOC  fathoms 
of  another  boat :  that  wliile  the  nets  are  call,  a  light 
Ihall  be  kept  on  the  hind- part  of  the  vcflel ;  that  when 
a  boat  is  by  any  accident  obliged  to  leave  od"  filhing, 
the  light  fhall  be  cad  into  the  fea:  that  when  the  greater 
part  of  a  fleet  leaves  oR'  fifliing,  and  cads  anchor,  the 
rcil  diall  do  the  lame,  &c. 
^ijl.  cf         Mr  Anderfon  f  gives  to  the  Scots  a  knowledge  of 
imtru.     great  antiquity  in  the  herring-filhery.    He  fays  that  the 
Nethtrlandcrs  reforted  to  thcfe  coads  as  early  as  A.  D. 
H36,  to  purchafe  faked  filh  of  the  natives  ;  but,  impo- 
fing  on  the  drangers,  they  Icirned  the  art,  and  took  up 
the  trade,  in  aftcr-timcs  of  fucli  iinir.ciJe  cmohuucnt 
to  the  Dutch. 

Sir  Whiter  Raleigh's  obfcrv-ations  on  that  head,  ex- 
trrfted  from  the  fame  author,  art  extremely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  excite  reflections  on 
the  vad  drength  refulting  from  the  wifJon  of  v.iU  rp- 
plied  indudry. 


In  16^3,  he  remarks  the  Dutch  fold  to  di;Terent  1^  Hiery. 
nations,  as  many  herrings  as  amounted  to  L.  1,759,000  ""~~v— ' 
Sterling.  In  the  year  1615,  they  at  once  fent  out 
2OCO  bUiTes,  and  employed  in  llum  37,000  filhcr- 
«.ien.  In  the  y;ar  161 S,  they  fent  out  3000  diips,  with 
50,000  men  to  take  the  herrings,  and  9000  raorelhips 
to  tnmfport  and  fill  tlie  fiHi  ;  which  by  fea  and  land 
employed  150,000  men,  befidcs  thofe  fird  mentioned. 
All  tills  wealili  was  gotten  on  our  coads  ;  while  our 
attention  was  taken  up  in  a  didant  whale-filhcry. 

The  Scouifli  monarchs  for  a  long  time  fecmed  to  di- 
re<5l  all  their  attention  to  the  preki  vation  of  thefalmon 
filhery  ;  probably  becaufe  their  fnbjcfts  were  fuch  no- 
vices in  fea-aiTalrs.  At  lengtli  James  III.  endeavoured 
to  dimulate  his  great  men  to  thefe  patriotic  underta- 
kings; for  by  an  ad  of  his  third  parliament,  he  com- 
pelled "  certain  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  bur- 
row?, to  make  diips,  budes,  and  boats,  with  nets,  and 
other  pertinents,  for  fifiiing.  That  the  fame  fliould  be 
made  in  each  burgh  ;  in  number  according  to  the  fub- 
dance  of  each  burgh,  and  the  had  of  them  to  be 
of  twenty  tons  :  and  thr.t  all  idle  men  be  compelled  by 
the  dierlffs  in  the  country  to  go  on  board  the  fame." 

Numerous  indeed  have  been   the  attempts  made  at 
different  periods  to  fecurc  this  treafure  to  ourfclves,  but 
without  fuccefs.  In  the  late  reign,  a  very  drono-  cdort  was 
made,  and  bounties  aUowed  for  the  encouragement  of 
Britilh  adventurers:  the  fird  was  of  ^os.jier  ton  to  everv 
bufs  of  70  tons  and  upwards.     This  bounty  was  after- 
wards ralfed  to  50  s.  />;<■  ton,  to  be  paid  to  fuch  adven- 
turers as  were  intitled  to  it  by  claiming  it  at  the  places 
of  rendezvous.     The  bulTcs  are  from  zo  to  90  tons  bur- 
den, but  the  bed  fize  is  So.    A  vcffel  of  So  tons  ought 
to   take  ten  lads,  or  120  barrels  of  herrings,  to  clear 
expences,  the  price  of  the  fill)  to  be  admitted  to  be  a 
guinea  a  barrel.      A  diip  of  this  fize  ought  to  have  18 
men,  and  three  boats  :  one  of  20  tons  fliould  have  fix. 
men  ;  and  every  five  tons  above,  require  an  additional 
hand.  To  every  ton  are  280  yards  of  nets  ;  fo  a  veflel 
of  80  tons  carries  20,000   fquare  yards :  each   net  is 
12  yards  long,  and  to  deep;  and  every  boat  takes  out 
from  20  to  30  nets,  and  puts  them  together,  fo  as  to 
form  a  long  ti-iin  ;  they  are  ftuik  at  each  end  of  the 
tiain  by  a  Hone,  which  weighs  it  down  to  the  fuU  ex- 
tent :   the  top  is  fupported  by  buoys,  made  of  dietps- 
ikin,  with  a  hollow  dick  at  the  mouth,  fadened  tight  ; 
through  this  the  ll<in  is  blown   up,   and    then    dopped 
with  a  peg,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the  air.     Some- 
times thefe  buoys  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  nets ;  at 
other  times  the  nets  are  fuEFered  to  fink  deeper,  by  the 
lengthening  the  cords  fadened  to  thena,  every  cord  be- 
ing for  that  purpofe  10  or  12  fathoms  long.     But  the 
bed  fidieries  are  generally  in  more  diallow  water. 

Of  the  Scots  riflier)-  in  the  Wedcin  Ifles,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  by  Mr  Pennant*.  "The  fiflimg  is  r^^grt, 
always  perfomed  in  the  night,  unlefs  by  accident.  The'*'  Hiirid.t. 
buffes  remain  at  anchor,  and  fend  out  their  boats  a  little 
before  fun-fet ;  which  continue  out,  in  winter  and  fura- 
mtr,  till  day-light  j  often  taking  up  and  emptying  their 
nets,  which  they  do  10  or  12  times  in  a  night,  in  cafe 
of  good  fuccefs.  During  winter  it  is  a  mod  dangerous 
and  fatiguing  employ,  by  reafon  of  the  greatnefs  and 
fiequency  of  the  p;Jes  in  thefe  ftas,  and  in  fuch  gales 
are  the  mod  fucccfiful  captures :  but,  by  the  Providence 
of  Leaven,  the  fi^l-.trs  :ir:  feldom  lod  ;  and,  what  is  won- 
derful. 
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FiOifry.  derful,  few  are  vifited  with  illnefs.  They  go  out  well 
*— -V  ' '  prepared,  v  i'.h  a  warm  gteat  coat,  boots,  and  fliin 
apron",  i;.i  a  good  provilion  of  beef  and  Ipirits.  The 
fan.,  g:ood  fortune  uliends  the  bulTcs,  which  in  the  tcm- 
pelluovis  fcaion,  and  in  the  darkeft  nights,  are  conti- 
iiur.Uy  (hiftin-,  in  ihcfe  narrow  fcas,  from  harbour  to 
Inrbour.  Sometimes  80  barrels  of  herrings  are  taken 
in  a  night  by  the  boats  of  a  fingle  vefTcl.  It  once  hap- 
pened, in  Loch-Slappan,  in  Skie,  that  a  bufs  of  80 
tons  n-Jght  have  taken  200  barrels  in  one  night,  with 
10,000  fquare  yards  of  net  ;  but  the  mailer  was  obliged 
to  dcfiil,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  hands  to 
preferve  the  capture.  The  herrings  arc  preferved  by 
faking,  after  the  entrails  are  taken  out.  This  lad  is 
an  operation  performed  by  the  country-people,  who  get 
three-halfpence  per  barrel  for  their  trouble  ;  and  fome- 
times,  even  in  the  winter,  can  gain  fifteen  pence  a-day. 
This  employs  both  women  and  children  ;  but  the  fak- 
ing is  only  cntrufted  to  the  crew  of  the  bufTes.  The 
fi^i  are  laid  on  their  backs  in  the  barrels,  and  layers  of 
fak  between  them.  The  entrails  are  not  loft,  for  they 
are  boiled  into  an  oil :  80CO  filh  will  yield  ten  gal- 
lons, valued  at  one  fliilling  the  gallon.  A  vefill  of  80 
tons  takes  out  1 44  barrels  of  fait  ;  a  drawback  of  2  s. 
8d.  is  allowed  for  each  barrel  ufed  by  the  foreign  or 
Irifli  exportation  of  the  fidi  ;  but  there  is  a  duty  of 
IS.  per  barrel  for  the  home-confumption,  and  the  lame 
for  thofe  fent  to  Ireland.  The  barrels  are  made  of 
oak-ftaves, chiefly  from  Virginia  ;  the  hoops  from  feveral 
parts  of  our  own  ifland,  and  aie  either  of  pak,  birch, 
hazel,  or  willow:  the  laft  from  Holland,  liable  to  a  du- 
ty. The  barrels  coft  about  3s.  each,  they  hold  from 
500  to  800  fifli,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fifh;  and 
are  made  to  contain  32  gallons.  The  barrels  are  in- 
fptfted  by  proper  officers :  a  cooper  examines  if  they 
are  ftatutable  and  good  ;  if  faulty,  he  deftroys  ihcm, 
and  obliges  the  maker  to  ftand  to  the  lofs. 

"  Loch-Broom  has  been  celebrated  for  three  or  four 
centuries  as  the  refort  of  herrings.  They  generally 
appear  here  in  July  ;  thofe  that  turn  into  this  bay  are 
part  of  the  brigade  that  detaches  itfelf  fron\  the  we- 
itern  column  of  that  great  army  which  annually  deferts 
the  vail  depths  of  the  ar£lic  circle,  and  come,  heaven- 
diredled,  to  the  feats  of  population,  offered  as  a  cheap 
food  to  milhons,  whomwafleful  luxury  or  iron-hearted 
avarice  hath  deprived,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  the 
wonted  fupporls  of  the  poor.  The  migration  of  thefe 
fiik  from  their  northern  retreat  is  regular ;  their  vifits 
to  the  Wcftern  ifles  and  coalls,  certain ;  but  their  at- 
tacliment  to  one  particular  loch,  extremely  precari- 
ous. All  have  their  turns:  that  which  fwarmed  with 
fifh  one  year,  is  totally  deferted  the  following;  yet 
the  next  loch  to  it  may  be  crowded  with  the  flioals. 
Thefe  changes  of  place  give  often  full  employ  to 
the  bulTcs,  who  are  continuiUly  fhifting  their  harbour 
in  qutft  of  news  refpedling  thefe  important  wanderers. 
They  commonly  appear  here  in  July;  the  latter  end 
of  Augull  they  go  into  deep  water,  and  continue 
there  for  fome  time,  without  any  apparent  caufe : 
in  November,  they  return  to  the  Ihallows,  when  a  new 
fiihery  commences,  which  continues  till  January  ;  at 
that  time  the  herrings  become  full  of  roe,  and  are  ufe- 
lefs  as  articles  of  commerce.  Some  doubt,  whether 
thofe  herrings  that  appear  in  November  are  not  part 
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of  a  new  migration  ;  for  they  are  as  fat,  and  make  T.fhen 
the  fame  appearance,  as  thofe  that  compofed  the  liril.  ^~~V-" 
The  figns  of  the  airival  of  the  herrings  are  flocks  of 
gulls,  who  catch  up  the  filh  while  they  fl:im  on  the 
furface  ;  and  of  gannets,  who  plunge  and  bring  them 
up  from  confiderable  depths.  Both  thefe  birds  are 
cli  fcly  attended  to  by  the  filliers.  CoJ-filh,  hadiiocks, 
and  dog-fi(h,  tollow  the  herrings  in  vail  multitudes} 
thefe  voracious  fifh  keep  on  the  outfides  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  may  be  a  concurrent  rcafon  of  driving  the 
Ihoals  into  bays  and  creeks.  In  fumraer,  they  come 
into  the  bays  generally  with  the  warmeft  weather, 
and  with  eafy  gales.  During  winter,  the  hard  gale* 
from  north-weft  are  fuppofed  to  aflift  in  forcing  them 
into  (heker.  Eaft  winds  are  very  unfavourable  to  the 
fifhery." 

Herrings  are  cured  either  white  or  pickled,  or  red. 

Of  the  Jir/I,  thofe  done  by  the  Dutch  are  the 
moil  elleemed,  being  diftinguifhed  into  four  forts,  ac- 
cording to  their  Czes  ;  and  the  bell  are  thofe  that  are 
fat,  ttefhy,  firm,  and  white,  faked  the  fame  day  they 
are  taken,  with  good  fak,  and  well  barrelled.  The 
Britifh  cured  herrings  are  little  inferior,  if  not  equal, 
to  the  Dutch  ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  their  endeavours  to 
conceal  the  fecrct,  their  method  of  curing,  lifting,  or 
calking  the  herrings,  has  been  difcovered,  and  is  as 
follows.  After  they  have  hauled  in  their  nets,  which 
they  drag  in  the  ftcrn  of  their  vcfltls  backwards  and 
fonvards  in  traverfing  the  coaft,  they  throw  them  upon 
the  flu'p's  deck,  which  is  cleared  of  every  thing  for 
that  purpofe  :  the  crew  is  fcparatid  into  fundry  divi- 
fions,  and  each  divifion  has  a  peculiar  talk  ;  one  part 
opens  and  guts  the  herrings,  leaving  the  melts  and 
roes  ;  another  cures  and  falts  them,  by  lining  or  rub- 
bing their  in  fide  with  fak  ;  the  next  packs  them,  and 
between  each  row  and  divifion  they  fprinkle  handfuU 
of  f?.k  ;  laftly,  the  cooper  puts  the  finiihing  hand  to 
all,  by  heading  the  calks  very  tight,  and  Rowing  them 
in  the  hold. 

Red  herrings  muft  lie  24  hours  in  the  brine,  in 
as  much  as  they  are  to  take  all  their  fak  there  ;  and 
when  they  are  taken  out,  they  are  fpitted,  that  is, 
ftrung  by  the  head  -on  little  wooden  fpits,  and  then 
hung  in  a  chiinney  made  for  that  purpofe.  After 
which,  a  fire  of  brufli-wood,  which  yields  a  deal  of 
fmoke  but  no  flame,  being  made  under  them,  they 
remain  there  till  fufficiently  fmoked  and  dried,  and  are 
afterwards  barrelled  up  for  keeping. 

5.  LolJler*-FisHRRr.     Lobllers  are  taken  along  the  •  See  C» 
Britifh  channel,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  whence«r. 
they  are  brought  to  London  for  fale  ;  and  alfo  in  the 

frith  of  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  coall  of  Northumber- 
land. By  loand  i  i  W.  III.  cap  24.  no  lobfter  is  to 
be  taken  under  eight  inches  in  length,  from  the  peak 
of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  fin  of  the  tail  ; 
and  by  9  G.  II.  cap  33.  no  lobfters  are  to  be  taken 
on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  from  the  firft  of  June  to  the 
firft  of  September. 

6.  3Liiin/-f-FisHFxr.  The  mackrcl  is  a  fummer  fifh  f  See  & 
of  paftage,  found  in  large  fhoals,  in  divers  parts  of  thefcr. 
ocean,  not  far   north  ;  but   efpecially  on   the   French 
and   Englifh  coafts.      The  filhing  is    ufually   in   the 
months  of  April,    May,  and  June,  and  even  July,  ac- 
cording to  the  place.     They  enter  the  Englilh  chan- 
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fi(htrj.  nel  in  April,  and  proceed  up  to  the  /traits  of  Dover 
as  the  fummer  advances  ;  fo  that  by  June  they  are  on 
the  coalls  of  Cornwall,  SufTiix,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
&c.  where  the  fiihery  is  moll  conliderable.  They  are 
■an  excellent  food  frefli ;  and  not  to  be  defpifed,  when 
well  prepared,  pickled,  and  put  up  in  barrels  ;  a  me- 
thod of  prelcrving  them  chiclly  ufed  iu  Cornwall. 

The  fiih  is  taken  two  ways;  either  with  a  line  or 
nets  :  the  latter  is  the  more  coufiderable,  and  is  ufually 
performed  io  the  night  time.  The  rules  obferved  in 
the  tidung  for  mackrtl  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe 
already  mentioned  in  the  iifhery  of  herrings. 

There  are  two  ways  of  pickling  them  :  the  firll  i?, 
■by  opening  and  gutting  them,  and  filling  the  belly 
with  flit,  crammed  in  as  hard  as  poliible  with  a  ftick  ; 
which  done,  they  ran^e  them  in  tlrata  or  tows,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vclTel,  llrewiug  f;Jt  between  the  layers. 
In  the  lecond  way,  thcry  put  lliem  immediately  into 
tubs  full  of  brine,  made  of  frtih  water  and  fait  ;  and 
leave  them  to  deep,  till  they  have  imbibed  fait  enough 
to  make  them  keep ;  after  which,  they  ate  taken 
out,  and  barrelled  up,  taking  care  to  prefs  them  clofe 
down. 

Mdckrel  are  not  cured  or  exported  as  merchandize 
except  a  few  by  the  Yarmouth  and  I^eodofT  merchants, 
but  are  generally  conUimed  at  home  ;  efpecially  in 
the  city  of  Lotidon,  and  the  fea-porcs  between  the 
Thames  and  Yarmouth,  ealt,  and  the  Land's  end  of 
Cornwall  well. 

7.  Oji/ler^FiiHKKr  This  fifhery  is  principally  carried 
on  at  Cplchefter  in  ElTtx;  Feverlliam  and  Milton  in 
Kent;  the  Ille  of  Wight;  the  Swal.s  of  the  Medway  ; 
and  Tenby  on  the  cualt  of  Wales.     From  Feverfham, 

and  adjacent  parts,  the  Dutch  have  fometimes  loaded  a 
hundred  large  hoys  with  oyilcrs  in  a  year.  They  are 
alio  taken  in  great  quaiuilies  near  Portfmouth,  and  in 
all  the  creeks  and  rivers  between  Southampton  and 
Chichefter  :  many  of  which  are  carried  about  by  fea 
to  London  and  to  Colchefter,  to  be  fed  in  the  pits 
about  Wavenhoe  and  other  places. 

8.  Pearl-FisHF.Rr.     See  Pearl. 

9.  Pilchard  Fuhfri:  The  chief  pilchard  firtieries  are 
along  the  coaftsof  Dalmatia,  on  the  coallof  Bretagne, 
and  alonij  the  coafts  of  Cornwall  and  Devonfliire.  That 
of  Dalmatia  is  very  plentiful:  that  on  the  coafts  of 
Bretagne  employs  annually  about  300  fliips.  Of  the 
pilchard  lifliery  on  the  coaft  of  Cornwall  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Dr  Borlafe  :  "  it  employs  a  great 
number  of  men  on  the  fea,  training  them  thereby  to 
naval  affairs  ;  employs  men,  women,  and  children,  at 
land,  in  falting,  prelfing,  wafhing,  and  cleaning  ;  in 
making  boats,   nets,   ropes,   cades,  and  all  the  trades 
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hogfliead*  and  one  third;  St  Ives,  1282  hoglheads  :  Tift^iy. 
in  all  amounting  to  29, 79;  hogfheads.  Every  hog-  '—^v— — 
(head  for  ten  years  lad  pail,  together  with  the  bounty 
allowed  for  each  hoglhead  exported,  aiiJ  the  oil  made 
out  of  each  hoglhead,  has  amounted,  one  year  with  an- 
other at  an  average,  to  tlie  price  of  i  1.  ijs.  3d.; 
fo  that  the  ca(h  paid  for  pilchaids  e.-cporccd  ha^-, 
at  a  medium,  annually  amounted  to  the  fum  of 
49'532  '•  .'O  s." — The  numbers  that  are  taken  at 
one  ihooting  out  of  the  nets  are  amazingly  great. 
Mr  Pennaiu  fays,  that  Dr  Borlafe  afTured  him,  that 
on  the  5th  of  October  1767,  there  were  at  one 
time  inclofed  in  St  Ivcb's  Bay  7000  hoglheads, 
each  hoglluad  containing  35,000  fi(h,  in  all  245  mil- 
lions. 

The  pilchards  naturally  follow  the  light,  which  con- 
tributes much  to  the  facility  of  the  iifhery  :  the  feafon 
is  from  June  to  September.  On  the  coafls  of  Franci 
they  make  ufe  of  the  roes  of  the  cod-filh  as  a  bait; 
which,  thrown  into  the  fea,  makes  them  rife  from  the 
bottom,  and  run  into  the  nets.  On  our  coails  there 
are  perfoiii  pofttd  afhore,  who,  fpying  by  the  colour 
of  the  water  where  the  (hoals  are,  make  figns  to  the 
boats  to  go  among  them  to  call  their  nets.  When 
taken,  they  are  brought  on  (hore  to  a  warehoufe, 
where  they  are  laid  up  in  broad  piles,  fupportcd  with 
backs  and  fides;  and  as  they  are  piled,  they  fait  them 
witli  bay-falt ;  in  which  lying  to  foak  for  30  or  40  days, 
they  run  out  a  deal  of  blood,  with  dirty  pickle  and 
bittern:  then  they  walh  them  ckan  in  fea-water;  and, 
when  drj',  barrel  and  ptefs  iheni  hard  down  to  fqueeze 
out  the  oil,  which  ifliies  out  at  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calk. 

I o.  Salmon* -FtsHERr,  The  chief  falmon  filheries  in  *  ^^  ^*'- 
Europe  are  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the"""" 
rivers,  and  fca-coafts  adjoining  to  the  river-mouths. 
The  mod  didinguiflied  for  falmon  in  Scotland  are,  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don, 
the  Spey,  the  Nefs,  the  Bewly,  &c.  in  mod  of  which 
it  is  Very  common,  about  the  height  of  fummer,  efpe- 
cially if  the  weather  happens  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch 
four  or  five  fcore  falmon  at  a  draiiglit.  The  chief  ri- 
vers in  England  for  falmon  are,  the  Tyne,  the  Trent, 
the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The  filhing  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  fometimes  with  a  kind  of  locks  orweits 
made  on  purpofe,  which  in  certain  places  have  iron  or 
wooden  grates  fo  difpofed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a  contrai-y  direction  to  the  courfe 
of  the  river,  they  may  give  way  and  open  a  little  at  the 
point  of  contad ,  and  immediately  fliut  again,  cIofinT 
the  angle.  The  falmon,  therefore,  coming  up  into  the 
rivers,  are  admitted  into  tliefe  grates,  which  open,  and 


depending  on  their  conftruclion  and  fale.     The  poor     fuffer  them  to  pafs  through,  but  diut  again,  and  pre 
are  fed  with  the  offals  of  tiie  captures,  the  land  with     vent  their  return.     The  falmon  is  alfo  calight  with  a 

fpear,  which   they  dart   into   him  when  they  fee  him 


the  refiife  of  the  filh  and  fait  ;  the  merchant  finds  the 
gains  of  comniiffion  and  honed  commerce,  the  filhcr- 
irian  the  gains  of  the  filh.  Ships  are  often  freighted 
hither  with  fait,  and  into  foreign  countries  with  the 
hlh,  cairying  oil  at  the  fame  time  part  of  our  tin.  The 
ufual  produce  of  the  great  number  of  hogfheads  ex- 
ported each  year  for  ten  years  from  1747  to  175!^  in- 
rlufive,  from  the  four  ports  of  Fowy,  Falmouth,  Pen- 
zance, and  St  Ives,  it  appears  that  Fo.vy  has  exported 
yearly  1732  hogflieads  ;  Falmouth,  14,631  hoglheads 
snd  two  thirds:  Penzance  and  Mounts-Bay  121I49 
Vol.  VII.  PartL 


fwimming  near  the  furfice  of  the  water.  It  is  cudo- 
mary  tikewife  to  catch  them  with  a  candle  and  Ian- 
thorn,  or  wifp  of  Itraw  fct  on  fire  ;  for  the  filh  natu- 
rally following  the  light,  are  ftruck  with  the  fpear,  or 
taken  in  a  net  fpread  for  that  purpofe,  and  lifted  with 
a  fudden  jerk  from  the  bottom. 

"  The  capture  of  falmon  in  the  Tweed,  about  the 
month  of  July  (fays  Mr  Pennantf )  is  prodigious.     In  ^  Brii.Zocl. 
a  good  tifhery,  often  a  boat-load,  and  fometimes  near'"'  ^''s'' 
two,  arc  takiD  in  a  tide :  fome  few  years  ago  there  were 
L  1  above 
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Fifliery.     above  ''oo  fifii  taken  at  one  liawl,  but  from  50  to  100     predctefTor,  gave  L.  j6ao per  annum,  and  was  a  much    Fidicry. 
■"""Y""—  is  veiy  frequent.     The  coopers  in  Berwick  then  btgin     greater  gi.iner  by  the  bargain,  foi   the  rcafons  before-  ^— >-— ^ 
to  fait  both  fdlmon  and  gilfcs  in  pipes  and  other  large     mentioned,  and  on  account  of  the  number  of  poachers 
veffcls,  and  afterwards  barrel  them  to  fend  abroad,  ha-     who  deftroy  the  filh  in  the  fence-months. 
vinsj  then  far  more  than  the  London  markets  can  take  "  The  mouth  of  this  rlvei  faces  the  north  ;  and  is 

off  their  hands.  finely  fituated   to  receive  the  fifh  that  roam  along  the 

"  Moft  of  the  falmon  taken  before  April,  or  to  the     coalt  in    fcarch  of  an    inlet  into  fome  frclh  water,  as 
fetting  in  of  the  warm  weather,   is  fcnt   frc(h  to  Lon-     they  do  all  along  that  end  of  the  kingdom  which  op-  I' 

don  in  bafkets;  uultfs  now  and  then  the  veliel  is  dif-  pofca  itfclf  to  the  northern  ocean.  We  have  feen  near 
appointed  by  contrary  winds  of  failing  immediately ;  In  liallicaftle,  nets  placed  in  the  fea  at  the  foot  of  the 
which  cafe  the  fi.h  is  brought  alhorc  again  to  the  coop-  promontories  that  jut  into  it,  which  the  falmon  (Irikc 
ers  offices,  and  boiled,  pickled,  and  kitted,  and  ftnt  to  into  as  they  are  wandering  clofe  to  Ihore;  and  numbers 
the  London  markets  by  the  fame  fhip,   and  frelh   f.il-     are  taken  by  that  method. 

mon  put  in  the  baft<ets  in  licu  of  the  Hale  ones.      At  "    In   the  Ban  they  filli   with   nets    1 8    fcore  yards 

the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  when  a  (hip  is  on  the  long,  and  are  continually  drawir.g  night  and  day  the 
point  of  faiUng,  a  frefh  clean  falmon  will  fell  from  a  whole  feafon,  which  we  tliink  lalis  about  four  months, 
(hilling  to  eighteen  pence  a  pound  ;  and  moft  of  the  two  fets  of  iC)  men  each  alternately  relieving  one  ano- 
time  that  this  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on,  the  prices  ihcr.  The  bed  drawing  is  when  the  tide  is  coming 
are  from  five  to  nine  fliillings  per  ftone;  the  value  riling  in  :  wc  were  told,  that  at  a  fmgle  draught  there  were 
and  falling  according  to  the  plenty  of  filh,  or  the  pro-     once  840  filh  taken. 

fpeft  of  a  fiiir  or  foul  wind.  Some  fifli  are  fent  in  this  "  A  few  miles  higher  up  the  river  is  a  wear,  where 
manner  to  London  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  a  conliderablc  num.ber  of  fifli  that  efcape  the  nets  are 
the  weather  grows  cool ;  but  then  the  filh  are  full  of  taken.  We  were  lately  informed,  that,  in  the  year 
large  roes,  grow  very  thin-bellied,  and  arc  not  clieem-  1760,  about  3:0  tons  were  taken  in  the  Crana  tifli- 
ed  cither  palatable  or  wholcfome.  ety." 

"   The   feafon  for  hilling  in  the  Tweed  begins  No-  Curing  Salmon.     When  the  falmon  are  taken,  they 

Tember  ^oth,  but  tlie  hlliermen  work  very  little  till  af-  open  them  along  the  back,  take  out  the  guts  and  gills, 
ter  Chri'llmns  :  it  ends  on  MIchaelmas-day  ;  yet  the  and  cut  out  the  greateft  part  of  the  bones,  endeavour- 
corporation  of  Berwick  (who  are  confervatovs  of  the  ing  to  make  the  infide  as  fmooth  as  poflible:  they  then 
river)  indulge  the  filhcrmen  with  a  fortnight  pall  ihut  fait  the  filh  in  large  tubs  for  the  puipofe,  where  they 
time,  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  ftyle.  lie   a  confiderable  time    foaking   in  brine  ;  and  about 

"  There  are  on  the  river  41  confidtrable  filheries,  Oftobcr,  they  are  packed  clofe  up  in  barrels,  and  fent 
extendiuT  upwards,  about  14  miles  from  the  mouth,  to  London,  or  exported  up  the  Mediterranean.  They 
(the  others  above  being  of  no  great  value),  which  are  have  alio  in  Scotland  a  great  deal  of  falmon  f.ilted  in 
rented  for  near  5400  1.  per  annum  :  the  expence  at-  the  common  way,  which  after  fjaking  in  brine  a  com- 
tendin"  the  fervants  wages,  nets,  boats,  &c.  amount  petent  time,  is  well  preffed,  and  then  dried  in  fmoke  : 
to  50CO  1.  more  ;  which  together  makes  up  the  fum  this  is  called  Upper,  and  is  chiefly  made  for  home  con- 
io,4ocl.  Novr,  in  confequcnce,  the  produce  muft  fumption  ;  and  if  properly  cured  and  prepared,  is  rec- 
defray  all,  and  no  lefs  than  20  times  that  fum  of  filh     koned  very  delicious. 

will  effeft  it;  fo  that  208,000  falmon  muft  be  caught         Sturgeon  f  FjiHERr.     The  greateft   fturgeon-fifhery  •  Src  An- 
there  one  year  with  another.  is  in  the   mouth   of  the  Volga,  on   the   Cafpian  fea  ;  /"/"•• 

"  Scotland  poircffes  great  numbers  of  fine  fillierics  where  the  Mufcovites  employ  a  great  number  of  hands, 
en  both  fides  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scotch  in  early  and  catch  them  in  a  kird  of  inclofure  formed  by  huge 
times  had  moft  fevere  laws  againft  the  killing  of  this  ftakes  reprefcnting  the  letter  Z  repeated  fevcral  times, 
filh;  for  the  tliird  offence  was  made  capital,  by  a  law  Thefe  fiiheiics  are  open  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  and 
cf  James  IV.  Before  tliat,  the  oftender  had  power  to  clofe  on  the  other ;  by  wliith  means  the  filh  afcending 
redeem  his  life.  They  were  thouglit  in  the  time  of  in  its  feafon  up  the  rivei,  is  embarraffed  in  thefe  nar- 
Henn'  VL  a  prtfent  worthy  of  a  crowned  head  :  for  row  angular  retreats,  and  fo  is  eafily  killed  with  a 
in  that  reign  the  queen  of  Scotland  fent  to  the  duchefs  harping-lron.  Sturgeons,  when  frefti,  eat  delicioufly; 
of  Clarence  10  caflcs  of  failed  falmon;  wbicii  Henry  and  in  order  to  make  them  keep,  they  ate  f.dted  or 
direfted  to  p^fs  dutyfree.  The  falmon  are  cured  in  pickled  in  large  pieces,  and  put  up  in  cags  from  30  to 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Berwick,  and  a  great  quantity  jo  pounds.  But  the  great  objett  of  this  fifliery  is  the 
is  fent  to  London  in  the  fpring  ;  but  after  that  time,  roe,  of  which  the  Mufcovites  are  extremely  fond,  and 
the  adventurers  began  to  barrel  and  export  them  to  fo-  of  which  is  made  the  cavear,  or  kavia,  fo  much  cfteem- 
rei"'n  countries  :  but  we  believe  that  commerce   is  far     ed  by  the  Italians.      See  Cavear. 

lefs  lucrative  than  it  was  in  former  times,  partly  owing  Tunry-FisHERV.    The  tunny  (a  fpecies  of  Scomber, 

to  the  great  increafe  of  the  Newfoundland  filhery,  and  which  fee),  was  a  filh  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
partly  to  the  general  lelaxation  of  the  dlfcipllne  of  ab-  made  a  great  article  of  commerce  :  And  there  are  Itijl 
Itinence  in  the  Romilli  church.  very  confiderable  tunny-filheries  on  the  coafts  of  Sici- 

"  Ireland  (particularly  the  north)  abounds  with  this     ly,  as  well  as  fevcral  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
fifh  :  the  moll  confiderable  filliery  is  at  Cranna,  on  the  The  nets  are  fpread  over  a  large   fpacc   of  fea  by 

river  Ban,  about  a  mile  and  an  half  from  Coleraine.  means  of  cables  fattened  to  anchors,  and  are  divided 
When  I  made  the  tour  of  that  hofpitable  kingdum  in  into  fevcral  compartments.  The  entrance  is  always 
1754,  it  was  rented  by  a  neighbouring  gentleman  fiir  direded,  according  to  the  feafon,  towards  that  part  of 
L.  620  a-year  ;  who  alTurtd  me,  that  the  tenant,  his     the  fea  from  wluch  the  fiih  are  known  to  ccme.     A 
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man  placed  upon  the  fummit  of  a  rock  high  above  the 
\vati.r,  gives  the  fignal  of  the  fifli  being  arrived  ;  for  he 
can  difccrn  from  that  elevation  what  palfes  under  the 
waters  infinitely  better  than  any  perf(jn  nearer  the  fur- 
face.  As  foon  as  notice  is  given  that  the  (lioal  of  fiili 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  inner  compartment,  or  the 
chamber  of  death,  the  padage  is  drawn  clofe,  and  the 
flaughter  begins. 

Tlie  undertakers  of  thefe  filheries  pay  an  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  king,  or  the  lord  upon  whofe  Innd 
they  fix  the  main  (lay  or  foot  of  the  tonnara  ;  they 
make  the  heft  bargain  they  can  :  and,  till  fuccefs  has 
crowned  their  endeavonis,  obtain  this  leave  for  a  fmall 
confideration  ;  but  the  rent  is  afterwards  railed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  capture. 

The  tunny  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  travelling  in  a  triangular  phalanx,  fo  as 
to  cut  the  waters  with  its  point,  and  to  ptefent  an  ex- 
tenf.vc  baS.-  for  the  tides  and  currents  to  aft  againR, 
and  impel  forwards.      Thefe   filh    repair    to   the  warm 
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feas  of  Gr^-ece  to  fpawn,  lletring  their  cbuife  thither 
along  the  European  (horts,  but  as  they  return,  ap- 
proach the  African  coall  ;  the  young  fry  is  placed  in 
the  van  of  the  fquadron  as  they  travel.  They  come 
back  from  the  call  in  May,  and  abound  on  the  coaft  of 
Sicily  and  Calabria  about  that  time.  In  autumn  they 
fteer  northward,  and  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amalii  and  Naples ;  but  during  the  whole  feafon 
ilragglers  are  occafionally  caught. 

When  taken  in  May,  the  ufual  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Calabrian  bays,  they  are  full  of  fpawn, 
and  their  flelTi  is  then  elleemed  unwholefome,  apt  to 
occafion  headachs  and  vapours  ;  the  milts  and  roes  are 
jiarticularly  fo  at  that  feafun.  To  prevent  thefe  bad 
tlfeCts,  the  natives  fry  them  in  oil,  and  afterwards  fait 
them.  The  quantity  of  this  fifh  confumed  annually 
in  the  two  Sicilies  almofl  exceeds  the  bounds  of  calcu- 
tion.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober it  is  eaten  frelh,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  it  is 
in  ufe  falted.  The  moft  delicate  part  is  the  muzzle. 
The  belly  falted  was  called  tarantallum,  and  accounted 
a  great  delicacy  by  the  Romans  ;  its  prelent  name  is 
Surra-  The  reft  of  the  tody  is  cut  into  flices,  and 
put  into  tubs. 

Turhot-FiiHRRr.  Turbots  grow  to  a  large  fize, 
forae  of  them  weighing  from  23  to  30  pounds.  They 
are  taken  chiefly  off  the  north  coall  cf  England,  and 
others  off  the  Dutch  coaft.  The  large  turbot  (as  well 
as  feveral  other  kinds  of  flat  fifh)  are  taken  by  the  hook 
and  line,  for  they  lie  in  deep  water  ;  the  method  of 
taking  them  in  weirs  or  ftaked  nets  being  very  preca- 
rious. When  the  fifliermen  go  out  to  fiih,  each  perfon 
is  provided  with  three  lines,  which  are  coiled  on  a  flat 
oblong  piece  of  wicker-work;  the  hooks  being  baited, 
and  placed  regularly  in  the  centre  of  the  coil.  Each 
line  is  furoiflied  with  14  fcore  of  hooks,  at  thediftance 
of  fix  fett  two  ii>ches  from  each  otlier.  The  hooks  are 
fallened  to  the  hnes  upon  fr.eads  of  twifted  horfehair 
27  inches  in  length.  When  fifliing,  there  are  always 
three  men  in  each  coble,  and  confequently  nine  of 
thefe  lines  are  fattened  together,  and  ufed  as  one  line, 
extending  in  length  near  three  miles,  and  furnilhed 
with  2520  hooks.  An  anchor  and  a  buoy  are  fixed  at 
the  firft  end  of  the  line,  and  one  more  of  each  at  the 
€ad  of  each  man's  lines ;  in  all  four  anchors,  which 


ar.-  common  per'orated  ftones,  and  fjur  buoya  made  Flflury. 
of  leather  or  cork.  The  line  is  always  laid  acrofs  the  '— v-~~ 
current.  The  tides  of  flood  and  ebb  continue  an  equal 
time  upon  our  coaft,  and,  when  undifturbcd  by  winds, 
run  each  way  about  fi>:  hours  ;  they  are  fo  rapid  that 
the  filhermen  can  only  (hoot  and  haul  their  lines  at  the 
turn  of  tide,  and  therefore  the  lines  always  remain  up- 
on  thi  ground  about  fix  hours  ;  during  which  time  llie 
tr.yx'ine  glutiiiofa  oi  Linnxus  will  frequently  penetrate 
the  fiih  that  are  on  the  hooks,  and  entirely  devour 
them,  leaving  only  the  lltin  and  bones.  The  fame  ra- 
pidity of  tides  prevents  their  ufing  hand-lines ;  and 
thereiort  two  of  the  people  commonly  wrap  themfelvcs 
in  the  fail,  and  fleep  while  the  other  keeps  a  ilrldt 
look  out,  for  fear  of  being  run  dow.T  by  Ihips,  and  to 
obfcrve  the  weather.  For  llorms  often  rile  fo  fud- 
deuly,  that  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  they  can 
fometimts  efcape  to  the  (hore,  leaving  their  linca  be- 
hind. 

Befides  the  coble,  the  filhermen  have  alfo  a  fi/e-meu 
boat,  which  is  40  feet  long  and  15  broad,  and  25  tons 
burden  ;  it  is  fo  called,  though  navigated  by  fix  men 
and  a  boy,  becaufe  one  of  the  men  is  commonly  hired 
to  cook,  &c.  and  does  not  Ihare  in  the  profits  wi-.li 
the  othsr  five.  This  boat  is  decked  at  each  end,  but 
open  in  the  middle,  and  has  two  large  lug- fails.  All  our 
able  fifliermen  go  in  thefe  boats  to  the  herring- fifhery 
at  Yarmouth  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  re- 
turn about  the  middle  of  November.  The  boats  are 
then  laid  up  till  the  beginning  of  Len^,  at  which  lime 
they  go  off  in  them  to  the  edge  of  the  Dogger,  and 
other  places,  to  fifli  for  turbot,  cod,  line,  fliates,  &c. 
They  always  take  two  cobles  on  board;  and  when  they 
come  upon  tlieir  ground,  anchor  the  boat,  throw  out 
the  cobles,  and  filh  in  the  fame  n:ianner  as  thufe  do 
who  go  from  the  Hiore  in  a  coble  ;  with  this  diflTerence 
only,  that  here  each  man  is  provided  wiih  double  the 
quantity  of  lines,  and  inllead  of  waiting  the  return  of 
the  tide  in  the  coble,  return  to  their  boat  and  bait  their 
other  lines  ;  thus  bawling  one  fet  and  fliooting  ano- 
ther every  turn  of  tide-  They  commonly  run  into  har- 
bour twice  a  week  to  deliver  their  fifli. 

The  bcft  bait  is  frelh  herring  cut  in  pieces  of  a  pro- 
per fize  ;  the  five-men  boats  are  always  furniflied  with 
nets  for  taking  them.  Next  to  herrings  are  the  Iclfer 
lampreys.  The  next  baits  in  efteem  are  finall  haddocks 
cut  in  pieces,  fand-worms,  and  limpets,  here  called 
Jl'idders  ;  and  when  none  of  thefe  can  be  had,  they 
ule  bullock's  liver.  The  hooks  are  two  inches  and 
a  half  long  in  the  Ihank,  and  near  an  inch  wide  be- 
tween the  Ihank  and  the  point.  The  line  is  made  of 
fmall  cording,  and  is  always  tanned  before  it  is  ufed. 

Turbots  aie  extremely  delicate  in  their  choice  of 
baits  ;  for  if  a  piece  of  herring  or  haddock  has  bctn  1 2 
hours  out  of  the  fea,  and  then  ufed  as  bait,  they  will 
not  touch  it. 

Whale* -Fish fur.  Whales  are  chiefly  caught  in  the  •  See  Bt- 
north  feas  :  the  largeft  fort  are  found  about  Green-  !<'•■''• 
land  or  Spit/.bergen.  At  the  fiift  difcovery  of  this 
country,  whales  not  being  ufed  to  be  diilurbed,  fre- 
quently came  into  the  very  bays,  and  were  accordingly 
killed  almoft  clofetothc  fliorc;  fo  that  the  blubber  being 
cut  off  was  immediately  boiled  into  oil  on  the  fpot.  The 
fliips  in  thofe  times  took  in  nothing  but  the  pure  oil 
and  the  whalebone,  and  all  the  bufiaefs  was  executed 
Liz  ia 
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^'^"T-  in  the  country' ;  by  which  means  a  (hip  coulJ  brin^ 
home  the  pro'liift  of  many  more  whales  than  fhe  can 
•according  to  tlie  prefL-nt  method  of  condurting  this 
trade.  The  filheiy  alf  >  was  then  fo  plentiful^  that  they 
were  ohhged  fonutinKS  to  fend  other  fliipi.  to  fetch  off 
the  oil  they  had  made,  the  quantity  being  more  tlian 
the  fifliinpf  fhips  could  bring  away.  But  time  and 
change  of  circumliances  have  lliifted  the  lltuation  of 
this  trade.  The  (hips  coming  in  fuch  numbers  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  Hamburgh,  and  other  northern 
countries,  all  intruders  upon  the  Engli(h,  who  were 
the  firll  difc-uvcreis  of  Greenland,  the  whales  were  di- 
fturbcd,  and  gradually,  as  other  fid;  often  do,  forefa- 
king  the  place,  were  not  to  be  killed  fo  near  the  (hore 
as  before  ;  but  are  now  found,  and  have  been  fo  ever 
fince,  in  the  openings  and  fpace  among  the  ice,  wliere 
they  have  deep  water,  and  wliere  they  go  foraelimes  a 
gre.n  many  leagues  from  the  fl:nre. 

The  whale- ti (he ry  begins  in  May,  and  continues  all 
June  and  July  ;  but  whether  tlie  fhips  have  good  or 
bad  Uiccefs,  they  mufl  come  away,  and  get  clear  of 
the  ice,  by  the  end  of  Auguft  ;  fo  that  in  the  month 
tif  September  at  f^rthell  they  may  be  e.xpefted  home  ; 
but  a  (hip  that  meets  with  a  fortunate  and  early  fifhery 
in  May  niay  return  in  June  or  July. 

The  manner  of  taking  whales  at  prcfent  is  as  fol- 
lows.— Every  flrip  is  provided  with  fix  boats,  to  each 
of  which  belong  fix  men  for  rowing  the  bo:it,  and  an 
harponeer,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  ftrike  the  whale  with 
h'S  harpoon.  Two  of  thefe  boats  are  kept  conftantly 
on  the  watch  at  fome  diftance  from  the  (liip,  fallened 
to  pieces  of  ice,  and  are  relieved  by  others  every  four 
hours.  As  foon  as  a  whale  is  perceived,  both  the 
boats  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  if  either  of  them  can 
come  up  before  the  whale  finally  defcends,  which  is 
■  known  by  his  throwing  up  his  tail,  the  harpooner  dif- 
charges  his  harpoon  at  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
choofmg  the  place  where  the  whale  is  to  be  flruck,  as 
fome  have  alTerted  ;  for  thefe  creatures  only  come  up 
to  the  furface  in  order  to  fpout  up  the  water,  or  bloiu, 
as  the  fiihermen  term  it,  and  therefore  always  keep 
the  foft  and  vulnerable  part  of  their  bodies  above  wa- 
ter. A  late  improvement  was  made  in  the  method  of 
difcharging  the  harpoon  ;  namely,  by  (liooting  it  out 
of  A  kind  of  fwivel  or  mufquetoon  :  but  it  doth  not  ap- 
pear, that  fince  this  improvement  was  made,  the 
whale- filhing  (hips  have  had  better  fuccefs  than  before. 
—  As  foon  as  the  whale  is  ftruck,  the  men  fet  up  one 
of  their  oars  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  as  a  fignal  to 
thofe  in  the  (hip.  On  perceiving  this,  the  watchman 
alarms  all  the  reft  with  the  cry  of  fiilJ !  fili  J  upon 
which  all  the  other  boats  are  immediately  fent  out  to 
the  affulance  of  thefirft. 

The  whale  finding  himfelf  wounded,  runs  ©(T  with 
prodigious  violence.  Sometimes  he  defcends  perpn- 
dicularly  ;  at  others  goes  off  horizontally,  at  a  fmall 
depth  below  the  furface.  The  rope  which  is  faftened 
to  the  harpoon  is  about  200  fathoms  long,  and  pro- 
perly coiled  up,  that  it  may  freely  be  given  out  as 
there  is  a  demand  for  it.  At  firft,  the  velocity  with 
which  this  line  runs  over  the  fide  of  the  boat  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  wetted  to  prevent  its  taking  fire  :  but 
in  a  (hort  time  the  ftrength  of  the  whale  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  filhcrmen,  inftcad  of  letting  out  more  rope, 
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drive  as  much  s?  poflible  to  pull  back  what  is  given  Fiflieiy.' 
out  already,  though  they  always  find  thcmfclvcs  ne-  ""~v~~' 
cefTitated  to  yield  at  lall  to  the  efforts  of  the  animal, 
to  prevent  his  finking  their  boat.  If  he  runs  out  the- 
200  fathoms  of  line  contained  in  one  boat,  that  be- 
lon^jinj;  to  another  is  imniediatelv  faftened  to  the  end' 
of  the  fivll,  and  fo  on  ;  and  there  have  been  inlUnces, 
when-  all  the  rope  belonging  to  the  fix  boats  has  been 
nectflary,  though  half  that  quantity  is  fcldom  requi- 
red. The  whale  cannot  (lay  long  below  water,  but  a- 
gain  comes  up  to  bl  nv  ;  ^nd  being  now  much  fati- 
gued and  wounded,  (lays  |,inger  above  water  than  u- 
fual.  This  gives  another  botit  time  to  come  up  with 
him,  and  he  is  again  ftruck  with  an  harpoon.  He 
again  defcends,  but  with  lefs  force  than  before;  and 
when  he  comes  up  agsin,  is  generally  incapable  of 
dcfcending,  but  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  wounded  and 
killed  with  long  lances  which  the  men  are  provided 
with  for  the  purpofe.  He  is  known  to  be  near  death 
when  he  fpouts  up  the  water  deeply  tinged  with 
blood. 

The  whale  being  dead,  is  lafli-;d  along- fide  the  (hip. 
They  then  lay  it  on  one  fide,  and  put  two  ropes,  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  In  the  place  of  the  tail, 
which,  together  w-ith  the  fins,  is  llruck  oft' as  foon  as 
he  IS  taken,  to  keep  tneie  cxircniiiics  above  water. 
On  the  ofF-fide  of  the  whale  are  two  boats,  to  receive 
the  pieces  of  fat,  utenfils,  and  men,  that  might  other- 
wife  fall  into  the  water  on  that  fide.  Thefe  precau- 
tions being  taken,  three  or  four  men  with  irons  at 
their  feet  to  prevent  (lipping,  get  on  the  whale,  and 
begin  to  cut  out  pieces  of  about  three  feet  thick  and 
eight  long,  which  arc  hauled  up  at  the  capllane  or 
windlels.  When  the  fat  is  all  got  o(F,  they  cut  o(r  the 
whiflcers  of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  ax.  Before  they 
cut,  they  are  all  lidied  to  keep  them  firm;  which  alfo 
facilitates  the  cutting,  and  prevents  them  from  falling 
into  the  fea  :  when  on  boaid,  five  or  fix  of  them  are 
bundled  together,  and  properly  ftowed  ;  and  after  all 
is  got  oflF,  the  carcalc  is  turned  a-diift,  and  devoured 
by  the  bears,  who  are  very  fond  of  it.  In  proportion 
as  the  large  pieces  of  fat  are  cut  o(F,  the  reft  of  the 
crew  are  employed  in  dicing  them  fmaller,  and  picking 
out  all  the  lean.  When  this  is  prepared,  they  (low  it 
under  the  deck,  where  it  lies  till  the  fat  of  all  the 
whales  is  on  board;  then  cutting  it  Hill  fmaller,  they 
put  it  up  in  tubs  in  the  hold,  cramming  them  very  full 
and  clofe.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  fail  home- 
wards, where  the  fat  is  to  be  boiled  and  melted  down 
into  train-oil. 

It  were  in  vain  to  fpcak  in  thi»  place  of  the  advan- 
tages that  may  be  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
whale-filhery.  We  fliall  only  remark,  that  the  le- 
gifiature,  juftly  confideiing  that  tr.ide  as  of  great 
national  importance,  beftowed  upon  it  at  difterent 
periods  very  confiderable  encouragements.  In  par- 
ticular, every  Britilh  velfel  of  200  tons  or  upwards, 
bound  to  the  Greenland  fcas  on  the  whale-iiftiery, 
if  found  to  be  July  qualified  ascoiding  to  the  aft, 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  commifiioncra  of  the  cu- 
lloms  to  proceed  on  fuch  voyage:  and  on  the  (hip's 
return,  the  mafter  and  mate  making  oath  that  they 
proceeded  on  fuch  voyage  and  no  other,  and  ufed  all 
their  endeavours  to  take  wkalcs,  &c.  and  that  all  the 
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whale-fins,  blubber,  oil,  &c.  imported  In  their  (hip, 
were  taken  by  their  crew  in  thofe  feas,  there  was  al- 
lowed 40  s.  for  ever)"  ton  according  to  the  admeafure- 
ment  of  the  fliip. 

It  was  afterwards  found,  however,  thit  fo  great    a 
bounty   was   neither   necefl'ary   to    the   fucctfs  of  the 
trade,  nor  expedient    with  regard  to  the  public.     In 
1 786,  therefore,  the   afts  conferring   the  faid  emolu- 
ments being  upon  the  point   of  expiring,  the   fubjeft 
was  brought  under  the   confideration  of  parliament  ; 
and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the  former  meafures, 
but  with  a  reduftion  of  the  bounty  from  4.0s.  to  30  s. 
In  propofing  this  alteration,  it  was  ilatod,   "  that  the 
fiirns  which  this  country  had  paid  in  bounties  for  the 
Greenland  fi(hery  amounted  to  L.i, 265,461  ;  that,  in 
ttie  lull  year,  we  had  paid  L.94,858  ;  and  that,  from 
the  confequcnt  dcJuifiion  of  the  price  of  the  fifb,    the 
public  at  prefent   paid  do  per  cent,   upon  every  cargo. 
In  the  Greenland  nfhery  there  were  employed  6000  fca- 
men,  and  thefe  fcamen  coft  government  L.  13,  los.  per 
Tmn  per  annum,  though  wc  were  never  able   to  obtain 
nnre  than  500  of  that  number  to  ferve  on  board  our 
(liips  of  war.     Betides,  the  vaft  encouragement  given 
to  the  trade  had  occalioned  fuch  a  glut  in  the  market, 
that   it   was   found    necedary   to    export    confiderable 
quantities  ;  and  thus  we  paid  a  la'ge  ihare  of  the  pur- 
chafe-money  for  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  for  our  own 
people,  betides  fupplying  them  with  the  materials  of 
fcveral   important   manufaftures."      Tlvis   propofition 
was  oppofed  by  feveral  members,   but  was  finally  car- 
ried ;  and  the  propriety  of  the  meafure  became   very 
foon  apparent.     At  that  time  (1786)  the  number  of 
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wor.l  in  .April,  at  which  time  they  fpawn,  but  come  Fid! 

foon  in  fcafon  :   the  placia  whither  the-y  chiefly  refort,  * 

are  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  riling  grounds,  In 
which   this   fi£h  is   faid  to  dig  and  root  with  his  nofe 
like  a  fwinc.    In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  ftrongelt, 
fwifteft,  currents  of  water;  as  deep  brijges,  wears,  &c. 
and  is  apt  to  fettle   himfclfamongll  the  piles,  hollow 
places,  and  mofs,  or  weed?;  and  will  renoain  there  im- 
move  ible  ;   but  in   the  winter  he  retires  into  deep  wa- 
ters, and  htlps  the  female  to  make  a  hole  in  the  fands 
to  hide  her  fpawn  In,  to  hinder  lis  being  devouied  by 
other  lilli.      He  is  a  very  curious  and  cunning  fi(h;  for 
if   his    baits    be   not    fweet,   cle:in,    well  fcoutcd,  and 
kept  in  fweet  mofs,  he  will  not  bite  ;    but  well-ordered 
and  cuilouily  kept,    he  will   l)ite    with  great  eagernefs. 
I'iie  bell  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  falmon,  trout, 
or  any  other  firti  ;  and   if  you   would  have  good   fport 
with    hin>,  bait   the   places   where  you  intend   to  fidi 
with  it  a   night  or   two   before,   or  with  lart;e  worms 
cut  in   pieces  j  and  the   earlier  in  the  morning  or  the 
later  in  the  evening  that  you  fifii,  the  better  it  will  be. 
Your  rod  and  line  mnll  be  both  ftrong  and  long,  with 
a  running  plummet  on  the  line  ;  and  let  a  httle  bit  of 
lead  be   placed   a  foot  or   more   above   the   hook,  to 
keep  the  bullet  from  falling  on  It :   fo  the  worm   will 
be  at  the  bottom,  where  they  always  bite  ;   and   when 
the  tifii  takes  the  bait,  your  plummet   will  lie   and  not 
choke  him.      By   the  bending  of  your  rod   you   mzy  sturif. 
know  when  he  bites,   as  alfo  with  3  our  hand  you  will 
feel  him  make  a  ftrong  fnatch  ;   then   Itrike,  and  you 
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will  rarely   fail,    if  you   play  him    well ;    but  if  yoa 

.  manage   him  not  dexlerouuy,  he  will  break  your  line, 

fhips  employed  from  England  in  the  whale-tifliery  to  The  bell  time  for  iilhlng  is  about  nine  in  the  morninij 

Davis's  Straits  and  the  Greenland  feas  amounted   to  Snd  the  nioH  proper  feafon  is  the  latter  end  of  May* 

139,  befides  1 5  from  Scotland.     The  propofed  altera-  June,  July,    and  the  beginning  of  Auoud. 
tion  took  place  the  next  year  (17S7)  ;  and  notwith-         2.  The  BL\ik\,  is  an  eager  filh,  caught   with   all-i  c,   f 

Handing  the  diminution  of  the  bounty,   the  trade  in-  forts  of  worms  bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;   as  alfo   with/r/n«/  qT 

creafed  ;  the  number  of  fhips  employed  the  fame  year  flies,  pafte,  llieep's  blood,  &c.     They  may  be  andcd 

from  England  amounting  to  217,  and  the   next  year  for  with  half  a  fcore  of  hooks  at  once,  if  they  can  be 

(  1788)  te.  22J.  ..  r  „        ,  ,         

FiSHCiRD,  or  FisGARD,  3  town  of  Pombrokefhire, 
fituated  on  a  deep  cliff  on  the  fea-fhore,  254  miles 
from  London,  at  ihe  influx  of  the  river  Gwaine  Into 
the  fea,  which  here  forms  a  fpaclous  bay.  It  Is  govern- 
ed by  a  mayor,  a  bailiff,  and  other  officers  j  and  here 
velfels  may  lie  fafely  in  five  or  fix  fathoms  water.  The 
Inhabitants  have  a  good  trade  in  herrings,  and  annual- 
ly cure,  between  Fifgard  and  Newport,  above  j  000 
barrels  of  them.  The  town  fends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. 

FISHING,  In  general,  the  art  of  catching  fi(h, 
whether  by  means  of  nets,  of  fpears,  or  of  the  line 
and  hook. 

Fishing  In  the  great,  performed  by  the  net,  fpcar, 
or  harpoon,  for  fifh  that  go  In  fhoals,  has  been  explain- 
ed In  the  preceding  article.  That  performed  by  the 
rod,  line,  and  hook,  for  folltary  fifli,  is  nfually  termed 
Awgling:  See  that  article;  and  for  the  particular 
manner   of  angling   for  the  dlfTerent  kinds  of  fifh,  fee 

their  refpeftive  names,  as  Dace,   Eft,   PtRCH,  &c.         3.   ror  \.l\s  Hretun -^ ,  oblerve  the  following  direc-f  S«  Ty- 
The  following  were  omitted  in  their  order.  tions,  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  carp-fifnlng. Pro-/"""^!  S- - 

I.  T\\e  Barbel '  ■,  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  bark 
or  beard  that  is  under  his  chops),  though  a  coarfe  fifh, 
gives  confiderable  exercife  to  the  angler's  ingenuity. 
They  fwim  together  in  great  fli-ials,  and  are  at  their 


all  fallened  on  :  he  will  alfo  in  the  evening  take  a  na- 
tural or  artificial  fly.  If  the  day  be  warm  and  clear,, 
there  is  no  fly  fo  good  for  him  as  the  fmall  fly  at  the 
top  of  the  water,  which  he  will  take  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  efpeclally  in  the  evening  :  but  if  the  day  is 
cold  and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  the  bell  ;  a- 
bout  two  feet  under  water.  No  fifli  yields  better  fport 
to  a  youn^  angler  than  tlie  bleak.  It  is  fo  eager,  . 
that  it  will  leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  bait. 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank-fide  in  fre/h 
water  In  a  fummer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top  about 
five  or  fix  feet  long  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod.  But  the  bell  method  is  with  a  drabble,  thus  : 
Tie  eight  or  ten  fmall  hooks  acrofs  a  line  two  inches 
above  one  another;  the  bisgell  hook  the  lowermoft, 
(whereby  you  may  fiimetimcs  take  a  better  fiih),  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms, 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen  or  more 
at  a  time. 


3.  For  the  5^-c(i?«  f ,  obferve  the  following  direc 
tions,  which  will  alfo  be  of  u.'e  In  carp-fifnlnrr. Pro- 
cure about  a  r,uart  of  large  red  worms;  put  them  into 
frefli  mob  well  wa(hi.d  and  dried  every  three  or  fourdays, 
feeding  them  with  fat  mould  and  chopped  fennel,  and 
they  will  be  thoroughly  fcourtd  in  about  tlu-ee  weeks. 

Let 
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prihrrp.  Let  yojr  lilies  be  filk  and  hair,  but  all  filk  is  the 
u^-y— w  ^^^  .  j^^  j|^^  floats  be  either  fwan-quills  or  goofe- 
qiiills.  Let  your  p'.umb  be  a  piece  of  lead  in  the  fhape 
of  a  pear,  with  a  fmall  ring  at  the  little  end  of  it :  fa- 
ften  the  lead  to  the  line,  and  the  line-hook  to  the  lead, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  fpace  between  lead  and 
hook  will  be  enough;  and  take  care  the  lead  be  heavy 
enough  to  i'lnk  the  float.  Having  baited  your  hook 
well  with  a  ftrong  worm,  the  worm  will  diaw  the  hook 
up  and  down  in  the  bottom,  which  will  provoke  the 
bream  to  bite  the  more  eagerly.  It  wi!l  be  bell  to 
fit  up  three  or  four  rods  and  lines  in  this  manner,  and 
fet  them  as  will  be  direded,  and  this  will  afford  you 
linuch  the  better  fport.  I'ind  the  exail  depth  of  the 
water  if  poflible,  that  your  float  may  fwim  on  its  fur- 
face  direttly  over  the  lead  ;  then  provide  the  following 
ground  bait :  take  about  a  peck  of  fweet  profs- 
grojnd-malt  ;  ?nd  having  boiled  it  a  very  little,  llrain 
it  hard  through  a  bag,  and  carry  it  to  the  water- fide 
where  you  have  founded  ;  and  in  the  place  where  you 
fuppofe  the  fidi  frequent,  there  throw  in  the  malt  by 
handfuls  fqueezed  hard  together,  that  the  dream  may 
not  feparate  it  before  it  comes  to  the  bottom  ;  and  be 
fure  1»  throw  it  in  at  lead  a  yard  above  the  place 
where  you  intend  the  hook  ftiall  lie,  otherwife  the 
ftream  will  carry  it  down  too  far.  Do  this  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  keeping  fome  of  the  malt  in  the  bag; 
and  go  to  the  place  about  three  the  nest  morning;  but 
approach  very  warily,  Icll  you  fliould  be  leeu  by  the 
f:(h  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  have  their  centinels 
watching  on  the  top  of  the  water,  while  the  reft  are 
feeding  below.  Having  baited  your  hook  fo  that  the 
worm  may  crawl  to  and  fro,  the  better  to  allure  the 
fifti  to  bite,  call  it  in  at  the  place  where  you  find 
the  fi(h  to  flay  moft,  which  is  generally  in  the 
broadril  and  deepell  part  of  the  river,  and  fo  that 
it  may  reft  about  the  midrt  of  your  bait  that  is  on  the 
St3  if.DUl  ground.  Caft  in  your  fecond  line  fo  that  it  may  reft  a 
yard  above  that,  and  a  third  about  a  yard  belovv  it. 
Let  your  roads  lie  on  the  bank  with  fome  ftonts  to  keep 
them  down  at  the  great  ends;  and  then  withdraw  your- 
fclf,  yet  not  fo  far  but  that  you  can  have  your  eye  up- 
on all  the  floats  :  and  when  you  fee  one  bitten  and 
carried  away,  do  not  be  too  hafty  to  run  in,  but  give 
time  to  the  fifli  to  tire  liimfelf,  and  then  touch  him 
gently.  When  you  perceive  the  float  fink,  creep  to 
the  water-fide,  and  give  it  as  much  line  as  you  can. 
If  it  is  a  bream  or  carp,  they  will  run  to  the  other  fide; 
"  which  ftrike  gently,  and  hold  your  rod  at  a  bent  a  little 
while;  but  do  not  pull,  for  then  you  will  fpoil  all; 
hut  you  mull  firft  tire  them  before  they  can  be  landed, 
for  they  are  very  fliy.  If  there  are  any  carps  in  the 
river,  it  is  an  even  wager  that  you  take  one  or  more  of 
them:  but  if  there  are  any  pike  or  perch,  they  will  be 
fure  to  vifit  the  ground-bait,  though  they  will  not  touch 
it,  being  drawn  thither  by  the  great  refort  of  the  fmall 
fifli  ;  and  until  you  remove  them,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
of  taking  the  bream  or  caip.  In  this  cafe,  bait  one 
of  your  hooks  with  a  fmall  bleak,  roach,  or  gudgeon, 
about  two  feet  deep  from  your  float,  with  a  little  red 
worm  at  the  point  of  your  hook  ;  and  if  a  pike  be  there, 
he  will  be  fure  to  fnap  at  it.  This  fport  is  good  till 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and,  in  a  gloomy  day, 
till  night  :  but  do  not  frequent  the  place  too  much, 
left,  the  fifli  grow  fliy. 
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4.  The  carp  *.     A  perfon  who  angles  fcr  carp  mud    F  (liing. 
arm  himfelf  with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  its       ' »       ' 
extraordinary  fubtilty  and  policy:   they  always  clioofc '■'''="; '^'•'"/i 
to  He  in  the  deepeft   places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers, '"''  ''•'■f'"' 
where  there  is  but  a  fmall  running  ftream. 

Further,  oblerve,  that  they  will  feldom  bite  in  cold 
weather;  and  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather:  and  if  he  bite,  you  need  not  fear 
his  hold  ;  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-raoiithej  filU 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  muft  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to 
have  a  ftrong  rod  and  line;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  wary, 
it  will  be  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground 
with  a  coEife  paHe. 

He  feldom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  March,  the  cad- 
dis in  June,  nor  the  grafliopper  in  June,  April,  and 
September. 

This  fifli  does  not  only  delight  in  worms,  but  alfo 
in  fwcet  pafte  ;  of  which  there  is  great  variety  ;  the 
bell  is  made  of  honey  and  fugar,  and  ought  to  be 
thrown  into  the  water  fome  hours  before  you  begia 
to  ant;le;  neither  will  fir.all  pellets  thrown  into  the  wa- 
ter two  or  three  days  before  be  worfe  for  this  purpofe, 
efpecially  if  chickens  cuts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixetl 
with  bran  and  cow-dung,  be  alfo  thrown  in. 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  pafte  very  proper  for 
this  ufe,  you  may  irake  it  in  the  maiinei  following  : 
Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  it  with 
veal,  cut  Imiill,  making  it  up  with  a  compound  of  ho- 
ney ;  then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  are 
fo  tough  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  walhing 
off.  In  order  to  eftedt  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifli 
wool  with  it  ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round, 
add  fome  virgin  wax  and  clarified  honey. 

Again,  if  you  filh  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hcok,  with  a  deep  fcar- 
kt  dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  deceive 
the  filh. 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  mixed  together, 
make  alfo  a  very  good  pafte- 

In  taking  a  carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  ang- 
ler intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  muft  take 
a  peck  of  ale-grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  blood 
to  mix  with  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  to  angle.  This  food  will  wonder- 
fully attratt  the  fcale-fiih,  as  carp,  tench,  roach,  dace, 
and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  carp  with  a  ftrong  line:   the  bait  muft 
be  cither  pafte   or  a  knotted  red  worm  ;  and  by  this 
means  he  will,  have  fport  enough. 
DefcripUon  of  proper  Balis  for  the  fe-oeral  furls  of  Fnn 

referred  it  in  the  annexed  Table. 

Flics.'\  I.  Stone-fly,  found  under  hollow  ftones  at 
the  fide  of  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  yellow 
ftreaks  on  the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is 
ill  fcafon  from  April  to  July.  2  Green  drake,  found 
among  ftones  by  river-fides,  has  a  yellow  body  ribbed 
with  grtcn,  is  long  and  flcnder,  with  wings  like  a  but- 
terfly, his  tail  turns  on  his  back,  and  from  May  to  Mid- 
funimer  is  very  good.  3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body 
of  an  old  Otik  or  afli,  with  its  head  downwards,  is  of 
a  brown  colour,  and  excellent  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. 4.  Palmer-fly  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  of  plants, 
is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar,  and  when  it  comes  to 
3  a 
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,    a  fly  IS  tJtctllent  for  trout.     5.  Ant-fly,  found  in  ant- 

-*  Iiills  from  June  to  September.     6.  The  May  fiy  is  to 

be  found   playing  at  the  river-fide,   efpecially  againft 

rain.      7.  The   black -fly   is  to  be  found   upon  every 

hawthorn  after  the  buils  are  come  off. 

Pajlct.'\  I.  Take  the  blood  of  fheeps  hearts,  and 
mix  it  with  honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence.  2.  Take  old  cheefe  grated,  a  little  butter 
fnfficient  to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  fiiffron  :  in 
winter  ufe  rufty  bacon  inliead  of  butter.  3.  Ciumbs  of 
bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey  or  fu^ar,  moift- 
ened  witli  gum-ivy  water.  4.  Bread  chewed,  and 
worked  in  the  hand  til!  Ilifr. 

JVonn:.'\  I.  The  eaith-bjb,  found  in  fandy  ground 
after  ploughisg,  it  is  white,  with  a  ted  licad,  and  big- 
ger than  a  gentle:  another  is  found  in  hc:ithy  ground, 
with  a  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  vciril  well 
covered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in.  Tiiey  are  excellent  from  April  to  No- 
vember. 2.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  flefli :  let 
them    lie    in    wheat-bran    a   few    days    before    ufcd. 

3.  Flag  worm<;,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  coloin-,  are  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  mud  be  fcowred  like  them.  4.  Cow- 
lurd-bob,  or  cb.p-bait,  found  undci  a  cow  turd  from 
May  to  Michaelmas  ;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but  larger. 
Keep  it  in  its  native  earth  like  the  tarlh-bob.  5.  Cadis 
worm,  or  ccd-bait,  found  under  loofe  flones  in  flial- 
Icw  rivers;  they  are  yellow,  bigger  than  a  gentle,  with 
a  black  or  blue  head,  and  are  in  feafon  from  April 
to  July.  Keep  them  in  flannel  bags.  6.  Lob-worm, 
found  in  gardens;  it  is  very  large,  and  has  a  red  head, 
a  flrcak  down  the  back,  and  a  fldt  broad  tail.  7.  Marfh- 
worms,  found  in  marfiiy  ground :  keep  them  in  mofs 
ten  days  before  you  ufe  them  :  their  colour  is  a  blaifh 
rtd,  and  are  a  good  bait  from  March  to  Michaelmas. 
8.  Brandling  red-worms,  or  blood-worms  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark  ;  they  are  fmall  rtd- 
v/orms.  very  good  for  all  fmall  fifh,  have  fometimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  lag-tail. 

Fifh  anil  In  fc3i.'\  I. Minnow.  2. Gudgeon.  ?. Roach. 

4.  Dace.  5  Smelt.  6.  Yellow  frog.  7.  Snail  fiit. 
8.  Gradiopper. 

FnHiuc.  Fly,  a  bait  ufcd  in  angling  for  divers  kinds 
of  5(h.     See  Fishing. 

The  fly  is  cither  natural  or  arlificial. 

I.  Natural  flies  are  innumerable.     Tlie  more  ufual 
,for    this    puqi-jfe  are    mentioned     in    the   preceding 

There  are  two  ways  to  filTi  with  natur.1l  flies  ;  ei- 
ther on  the  furface  of  the  water  or  a  little  under- 
neath it. 

In  angling  for  chevin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
your  natural  fly  fwiftly.  when  you  fee  the  filh  make  at 
it  ;  but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
flreani  :  but  if  it  be  in  a  ilill  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  flowly  fidewife  by  him,  which  will  make  hira  ea- 
gerly pur'e. 

II.  The  arti/Lial  fly  is  fcldom  ufcd  but  in  bluller- 
tng  weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  troubled  by  the 
winds,  that  tiie  natural  fly  cannot  be  feen,  nor  rell  up- 
on them,  or  this  artificial  fly  there  are  reckoned  no 
lefs  than  12  forts,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  prin- 
cipal. 
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J.  For  March,  the  dun-fly  ;  made  of  dun-wool,  and  F'li''"^ 
the  feathers  of  the  partridge's  wing  ;  or  the  body  made  ~~«  ■' 
of  black  wool,  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake.  2.  For 
April,  the  ilone-fly  ;  the  body  made  of  black  wool, 
dyed  yrllow  under  the  wings  and  tail.  3.  For  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  ruddy  fly  ;  made  0/  red  wool, 
and  l)ound  about  with  black  fiUt,  with  the  feathers  of 
a  bUck  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fiJes  next  his 
tail.  4.  For  June,  the  grecnifli  fly  ;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  ycllowl.il  on  either  (ide,  the  wings 
taken  off'  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp.  5.  The  moorifli  fly,  the  body  made  v£ 
duikilh  wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  blackifli  mail  of  a 
drake.  6.  The  tawny  fly,  good  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  the  body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made 
contrary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the  whitifli  mail  of 
a  wliite  drake.  7.  For  July,  the  wafp  fly  ;  the  body 
made  of  black  wool,  call  about  with  yellow  filk,  and 
the  wings  of  drakes  feathers.  8.  The  ftecl-fly,  good 
in  the  middle  of  July  ;  tlie  body  made  with  greenifli 
wool,  call  about  with  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail, 
and  the  wings  made  of  thofe  of  the  buzzard.  9.  For 
Augufl,  the  drake-fly  ;  the  body  made  with  black 
wool  cad  about  with  black  filk  ;  his  wings  of  the  mail 
of  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head. 

The  bed  rules  for  artificial  fly-fi!hing  are, 

I.  To  fifli  in  a  river  fomewhat  diflurbed  with  rain: 
or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved  by  a 
gentle  breeze  :  the  fouth  wind  is  befl  ;  and  if  the  wind 
blow  high,  yet  not  fo  but  that  you  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifli  will  rife  in  plain  deeps  ;  but 
if  the  wind  be  fmall,  the  bell  angling  is  in  fwift  llreams. 
2.  Keep  as  far  from  the  water-fide  as  may  be  ;  fifli 
down  the  fl.ream  with  the  fun  at  your  back,  and  touch 
not  the  water  with  your  line.  3.  Ever  angle  in  clear 
rivers,  with  a  fni.-.ll  fly  and  {lender  wings ;  but  in  mud- 
dy places,  ufe  a  larger.  4.  When,  after  rain,  the  wa- 
ttr  becomes  brownifli,  ufe  an  orange  fly  ;  in  a  clear 
day,  a  light- coloured  fly  ;  a  dark  fiy  for  dark  waters, 
&c.  5.  Let  the  line  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod,  un- 
lefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood.  6.  For  e- 
very  fort  of  fly,  have  leveral  of  the  fame,  differing  ia 
colour,  to  fuit  with  the  different  complexions  of  feve- 
ral  waters  and  weathers.  7.  Have  a  nimble  eye,  and 
adtive  hand,  to  llrike  prefently  with  the  rifing  of  the 
filh  ;  or  tlfe  he  will  be  apt  to  fpue  out  the  hook. 
8.  Let  the  fly  fall  firft;  into  the  water,  and  not  the  line, 
which  will  fcare  the  fifli.  9.  In  flow  rivers,  or  ftill 
places,  caft  the  fly  acrofs  the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a 
little  in  the  water,  and  draw  it  gently  back  with  the 
current. 

Salmon-flies  fliouldbe  made  with  their  wings  (land- 
ing one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or  four.  This 
fifli  delights  in  the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be  ;  chief- 
ly in  the  wings,  which  niufl.  be  long,  as  we'll  as  the 
tail. 

FiSHiKO  ly  means  of  birJs,  a  method  peculiar  to  the 
Chinefe,  who  train  certain  birds  for  the  purpofe  in  the 
fame  manner  as  falcons  are  taught  to  purfue  game. 
See  Cyprinus  ;  and  China,  n"  121. 

FiiHiNG-Floats,  are  little  appendages  to  the  L'ne, 
ferving  to  keep  the  hook  and  bait  fufpcndf  J  at  the 
proper  depth,  to  difcover  when  the  hfli  has  hold  of 
tliem,  Sec.     Of  thefe  tlitre  are  divers  kinds  ;  fomc 

made 
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made  of  Mufcovy- duck  quills,  which  are  the  beft  for  F/«ff/wG-//ooj{,  a  fmall  inftrument  made  of  fteel-wire, 

flow  waters  ;  but  for  ftrongftieams,  found  cork,  with-  of  a  proper  form  to  catcli  and  retain  fifli. 

out  flaws   or  holes,  bored  through  with  an  hot  iron,  The  fidiing  hook,  in  general,  ought  to  be  long  in 

into  which  is  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion,  is  prefer-  the  (hank,  fomevvhat  thick  in  the  circumference,  the 

able:  pare  the  cork  to  a  pyramidal  form,  and  make  it  point  even   aad  ilraight;  let  the  bending  be  in  the 

fmooth     -  fhank. 

N    127.  For 


Filhinff, 
FiiTarct. 
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For  fftting  the  hook  on,  ufe  ftrong,  but  fmall  filk, 
laying  the  hair  on  the  inlide  of  your  hook  ;  for  if  it  be 

'"""<' on  the  outfide,  the  filk  will  fret  and  cut  it  afunder. 

There  are  fcvcral  lizcs  of  thefe  filhing-hooks,  fome 
big,  fome  little  :  and  of  thefe,  fome  have  peculiar 
names;  as,  i.  Single  hooks.  2.  Double  hooks;  which 
have  two  bendiogs,  one  contrary  to  the  other.  3.  Snap- 
pers, or  goigers,  which  are  the  hooks  to  whip  the  ar- 
tificial fly  upon,  or  bait  with  the  natural  fly.  4.  Spring- 
ers, or  fpring  hooks  ;  a  kind  of  double  liooks,  with  a 
fpring,  which  flies  open  upon  being  ttruck  into  any 
tifli,  and  fo  keep  its  mouth  open. 

FisHiya-Line,  is  cither  made  of  hair  twifted  ;  or 
filk  ;  or  the  Indian  grafs.  The  bell  colours  are  the 
fund,  white,  and  grey  ;  the  two  lull  for  clear  waters, 
the  iiril  for  muddy  ones.  Nor  is  the  pale  watery  green 
defpifable  ;  this  colour  fs  given  artificially,  byitecping 
the  hair  in  a  liquor  made  of  alum,  foot,  and  the  juice 
of  walnut-leaves,  boiled  together. 

FiiHisaRod,  a  long  flender  rod  or  wand,  to  which 
the  line  is  fattened,  for  angling.  —  Of  thefe  there  are 
feveral  forts;  as,    I.  A  troUcr,  or  troUing-rod,  which 
has  a  ring  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  line  to  go 
through  when  it  runs  off  a  reel.     2.  A  whipper,  or 
whipping- rod  ;  a  top-rod,  that  is  weak  in  the  middle, 
and  top  heav>-,  but  all  flender  and  fine.     3.  A  drop- 
per ;  which  is  a  ftrong  rod  and  vcr)-  light.  4.  A  fnap- 
pcr,  or  frsap-rod  ;  which  is  a  ftrong  pole,  peculiarly 
ufed  for  the  pike.     5.  A  bottom-rod  ;  being  the  fame 
as   the  dropper,  but  fomewhat   more  pliable.     6.  A 
fniggling  or  procking  ftick  ;  a  forked  flick,  having  a 
fliort  ftrong  line,   with  a   needle,  baited  with  a  lobe 
worm  :   this  is  only  for  eels  in  their  holes. 
FiSHiK'iFrog,  or  Angler.     See  Lophius. 
Right  of  FiiHixG,  and  property  of  fifli.     It  has  been 
held,  that  where  the  lord  of  the  manor  hath  the  foil 
on  both  fides  of  the  river,  it  is  a  good  evidence  that  he 
hath  a  right  of  fifliing  ;  and  it  puts  the  proof  upon  him 
?««J'ji<itu  who  claims  iiberam  pifcariam  :   but  where  a  river  ebbs 
and  flows,  and  is  an  arm  of  the  fea,  there  it  is  common 
to  all,  and  he  who  claims  a  privilege  to  himfelf  muft 
prove  it  ;   for  if  the  trefpafs  is  brought  for  fifliing  there, 
the  defendant  may  juftify,  that  the  place  where  is  bra- 
chium  maris,  in  quo   unufquifque  fubJilus  Jomini  regis  ha- 
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FISTULA,  in  the  ancient  mufic,  an  Inflrumeot  of 
the  wind-kind,  refembling  our  flute  or  flacreolet. 

The  principal  wind-inttruments  of  the  ancients,  \rere 
the  tibia  and  the  fiftula.  But  ho*  they  were  confti- 
tuted,  wherein  they  difiered,  or  how  thty  were  played 
upon,  docs  not  appear.  AJl  we  know  is,  that  the  fi- 
ftula was  at  lirll  made  of  reeds,  and  afterwards  of  other 
matters.  Some  had  holes,  fome  none;  fome  again 
were  fingle  pipes  ;  others  a  combination  of  feveral ; 
witncfs  the  fyringa  of  Pan. 

Fistula,  in  furgery,  a  deep,  narrow,  and  calloup 
ulcer,  generally  arifing  from  abfcefFcs. 

It  differs  from  ^ftnus,  in  its  being  callous,  the  latter 
not.     See  Sltrgerv. 

Fistula,  in  farriery.  See  Farriery,  ScS.  xxxii. 
FISTULARIA  or  Tobacco  pipe  Fish;  a  ge- 
nus of  fiflics,  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales. 
Of  this  genus  Li'iiijeus  reckons  two  fpecies  ;  but  we 
have  a  dcfcription  only  of  one,  viz.  the  tabacaria.  It 
is  defcribed  by  Mr  Catt  (hy,  from  the  only  one  he  ever 
faw.  It  was  almoft  a  foot  in  length ;  the  fore-part  fro.n 
the  nofe  to  half-way  the  body  of  nearly  equal  bignefs; 
from  whence  it  grew  tapering  to  the  tail,  which  was 
forked,  and  from  which  grew  a  flender  taper  whip, 
four  inches  long,  of  the  confiftence  of  whalebone;  tiie 
mouth  narrow,  from  which  to  the  eyes  was  almoft  three 
inches.  The  whole  filh  was  of  a  brown  colour.  They 
are  fometimes  taken  on  tlie  coafts  of  Jamaica. 
FIT.     See  Paroxvsm. 

Dr  Cheyne  is  of  opinion  that  fits  of  all  kinds,  whe- 
ther epileptic,  hyrteric,  or  apopltdic,  may  be  cured 
fokly  by  a  milk-diet,  of  about  two  quarts  of  cows  milk 
a-day,  without  any  other  medicine. 

FITCHES,  in  hufbandry,  a  fort  of  pulfe,  more  ge- 
nerally known  by  the  name  o( chick-pea.  See  Cicer. 
Fitches  are  cultivated  either  for  feeding  cattle,  or 
improving  the  land.  They  make  a  wholefome  and  iioa- 
rifliing  food,  whether  given  in  the  ftraw  or  threflied 
out.  When  fown  only  to  improve  the  foil,  they  are 
ploughed  in  juft  as  they  begin  to  bloflbm,  by  which 
means  a  tough  ftifF  clay-foil  is  much  enriched. 

FITCHET,  a  name  ufed  in  fome  places  for  the 
weaftl,  called  alfo  ihe/oumart.     See  Mu stela. 

FITCHV,  in  heraldry,  (from  the  Frendiji/h^,  i.  e. 


let  et  habere  debet  lileram  pifcariam.      In  the  Severn  the    fixed)  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  crol's  when  the  lower  brai.ch 


foil  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  fide  ; 
and  the  foil  of  the  river  Thames  is  in  the  king,  but  the 
fifhing  is  common  to  all.  He  who  is  owner  of  the  foil 
of  a  private  river,  hath  Jeparalis  pijcaria  ;  and  he  that 
hath  libera  pijcaria,  hath  a  pt<  petty  in  the  fi(h,  and 
may  bring  a  pofltlfory  action  for  them  ;  but  communis 
pifcaria  is  like  the  cafe  of  all  other  commons.  One 
that  has  a  clofc  pond  in  which  there  are  hfli,  may  call 
them  pifces  J'uos,  in  an  indi(ftir.tnt,  ivcc.  but  he  cannot 
call  them  Icna  iS"  calalla,  if  they  be  not  in  trunks. 
Tlu-re  needs  no  privilege  to  make  a  filhpond,  as  there 
doth  in  the  cafe  of  a  warren.      See  Frai.chise. 

FISSURES,  in  the  hiftory  <>t  the  earth,  certain  In- 
terruptions, that  in  an  horizontal  or  paiallel  manner 
divide  the  feveral  ft  rata  of  which  the  body  of  our  tcr- 
rtitnal  globe  is  compofcd. 

Flat  RF  of  the  Bones,  in  furgery,  is  when  they  are 
divided  ticher  tranfverfely  or  longitudinally,  not  quite 
thruugii.  but  cracked  after  the  manner  of  glafa,  by 
anvcxttjnal  force.     See  Surgery. 
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ends  in  a  fliarp  point  :  and  the  reafon  of  it  Mackei.zie 
fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  primitive  Chrillians  were  wont 
to  carry  crofles  with  them  wlierever  they  went  ;  and 
when  they  flopped  on  their  journey  at  any  place,  they 
fixed  thofe  portable  crofPes  in  the  ground  for  devotion's 
fake. 

FITZ,  makes  part  of  the  furname  of  fome  of  the  ni- 
tural  fon?  of  the  kings  of  England,  as  Fitzroy  ;  which 
is  purely  French,  and  fignilies  the  "  king's  fon  " 

FiTZHERBERT  (Sir  Anthony),  a  very  leanie  ! 
lawyer  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  vm  defcer.Jed 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  No'bur)'  in  Der- 
byfliire.  He  wa»  maue  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common-pleas  in  1523;  and  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
rnany  valuable  works-,  as  well  a.-;  by  Inch  an  honouiable 
difcharge  cf  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  as  made  him  eftcem- 
cd  an  oracle  of  the  law.  His  writings  are,  The  Grand 
Alrid^menl ;  The  Office  and  /lulhcrity  cf  jfuf-iccs  of 
Peace  ;  the  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailijs  of  I.iierlies,  Ef- 
cheators,  ConJlatleSy  Coroners,  i^c;  Of  ihi  Divcrfity  of 
M  m  Ctmrlt  i 
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Courts  ;   The  Keiu  Natura  Bm<ium  ;  Of  the  Surveying  the  acidity  of  tlie  folvent,  but  may  arife  from  ihe  pWo-  Fixed  Air. 

of  Lands  ;    and  The   Book  of  Hujhamhy.      He  died  in  gillon  contaii.ed  in  it.  v— - 

,  -,g  "  Fixed  air  is  alfo  fupj.ofcd  to  be  an  acid,  by  dimi- 

FITZ-STEPHEN  (William),  a  learned  monk  of  nifliing  the  caulliciiy  and  promoting  the  cryllallizalion 

Canterbur)',  of  Norninn  extrattion,but  bornof  lefpec-  of  tixtd  alkalies:    but   this  liypolhefis  does  not  agree 

table  parents  in  the  city  of  London.      He  lived  in  the  with  the  eftcils  which  are   produced  by  the  conibina- 

I  2th  century;  and  being  attachtd  to  the  fei  vice  of  arcli-  tion   of  acids   with   alkalies,      liy  thele   ccnibinatioiH 

bifliop  Becket,  was  prefent  at  the  time  of  his  murdtr.  neutral  falts  are  produced  ;  but  alkalies  do  not  become 

In  the  year  i  174,  he  wrote  in  Latin,  The  Life  of  St  neutral   by  combination    with    fixed    air,    being  only 

Thomas,  archh'ijhi.f,  and  martyr  ;   in   which,  as  Becket  changed  by  fuch  an  union  flora  caullic  and  delltjuef- 

"■     ■     ■         '  .   '    ■  ^^^^  jy  j^iij  j^ijjj  cryllallizablc  alkalies  :  whence  it   is 


evident,  that  the  alteration  in  them  produced  by  fixed 
air  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inirodudion  of  aa 
add. 

"  We  mull  therefore  (continues  our  author)  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  confideration  of  fome  other  principle  by 
which  thtfe  cfTcdls  may  be  produced  ;  and  this  prin- 
ple  appears  to  be  phlogillon.  The  phlogillicattd  al- 
kaline lixivium  is  pertcftly  mild  when  faturated  ;  and 
by  a  ilight  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  concrete 
cryitalline  mafs,  wliich  does  not  deliqiiefcc  or  imbibe 
the  leull  moiiture  from  the  air,  and  no  longer  retains 
any  alkaUiie  character  or  property.  M.  Beaumc,  by  an 
elegant  and  ingenious  experiment,  has  proved  the  pre- 
fciiee  of  phlogillon  in  mild  alkalies  ;  and  has  fliown, 
that  their  power  of  cryllaUizing  depends  upon  their 
union  with  that  principle.  He  heated  in  a  filver  veffel 
a  lixivium  of  mild  alkali,  which  imparted  to  the  filver  a 
covering  or  coating  of  inflammable  matter,  by  which 


was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  lie  introduces  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  city  of  London,  with  a  mifcellaneons  de- 
tail of  the  manners  and  ufages  of  the  citizens  :  this  is 
defei-vedly  conl'uUrcd  as  a  great  curiofity,  b-'ing  the 
*arlieft  profefTed  account  of  London  extant.  Fitz-Ste- 
phen  died  in  1 191. 

FIVES,  or  VivES.      See  Farriery,  Se£l.  xiv.  2. 
1'IXA.TION,  in  chcmilliy,  the  rendering  any  vo- 
latile fubftance  fixed,  fo  as  not  to  fly  ott'  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  a  great  heat  :   hence, 

FIXED  BODIES,  arethoft  which  bear  a  con fiderable 
degree  of  heat  without  evaporating,  or  lofing  any  of 
their  weight.  Among  the  mod  fixed  bodies  are  dia- 
rnonds,  gold,  Sec.     See  Diamond,  Gold,  &c. 

FiXFD,  or  Fixahh  Air,  an  invifible  and  permanently 
elaftic  fluid,  fuperior  in  gravity  to  the  common  atmoiphe- 
ric  air  and  molt  other  aerial  fluids,  exceedingly  dellruc- 
tive  to  animal  life  ;  produced  in  great  quantities,  natu- 
rally from  combuftible  bodies,  and  aitificially  by  many 

chemical  procefl'es.  From  its  apparently  acid  properties  its  furface  was  tarniflied  and  became  black.  The  llxi- 
it  has  obtained  the  name  oiaeriaiacid,  cretaceous  acid,  and  vium  was  feveral  times  poured  out  of  the  filver  veflfel ; 
carbonic  acid;  from  its  noxious  qualities,  it  has  been  and  after  the  furface  of  the  metal  had  been  freed  from 
called  tnephitlc  air,  or  mephitic  ^as ;  and,  from  the  cir-  the  tarnifli,  the  lixivium  was  replaced  in  it,  and  again 
cumftance  of  being  produced  in  vail  quantities  during  heated,  by  which  the  tarnifh  was  renewed.  This  was 
the  combuftion  of  charcoal,  it  firfl;  obtained  from  Van  repeated  till  the  lixivium  no  longer  communicated  any 
Hclmont  the  mme  of  gas  fy/vejire.  The  let m  fixed  ftain  to  the  filver.  The  caufticity  of  the  lixivium  in- 
air  has  been  given  from  its  property  of  readily  lofing  creafed  in  proportion  as  it  imparted  its  phlogillon  to 
its  elafticlty,  and  fixing  itfelf  in  many  bodies,  particu-  the  filver;  and  at  the  end  of  the  procefs  the  alkali  be- 
larly  thofe  of  the  calcareous  kind  ;  and  though  fimie  came  perfeft'ly  caullic  and  incapable  of  ciyftaliizing. 
objedled  to  the  propriety   of  the   term,  the    fluid   in  "  Thofe  inftances,  and  many  others  which  might  be 

queftion   is   fo  well  known  by  the   name  of  fixed  air,     adduced,  feem  to  prove  that  the  change  which  fixed 
that  we  choofe  Hill  to  retain  it.  air  produces  in  caullic  alkalies  is  not  cfFeded  by   acid 

The  nature  and  properties  of  fixed  air  are  explained  but  phlogillic  matter.  It  is  certain,  that  the  matter 
under  the  article  Aerology.  It  is  there  coi.lidered  communicated  to  lime  by  fixed  air  is  the  very  fame 
as  an  acid,  and  the  reafons  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  wliieli  it  imparts  to  alkalies:  for  it  may  be  transferred, 
compofcd  of  phlogillon  and  dephlogilliealed  air  are  fet  unchanged,  from  one  of  thefe  fubllances  to  another; 
forth.  In  a  paper  of  the  Manchciler  Tranfaitions  by  and  when  united  to  either  of  them,  ftill  retains  the 
^Ir  Delaval  on  the  permanent  colours  of  opaque  bodies,  fame  qualities.  Therefore,  if  phlogillon  remiers  al- 
,  he  confiders  the  nature  of  fixed  air,  and  gives  an  ac-     kalies  mild,  and  effedts  their  cryllallizalion,  the  fame 

Mr  Deb-    count  fomewhat  different.   He  denies  its  acid  property,     principle   alfo  precipitates  lime,  and   in  like    mamier 
■»alN  theory  ^h,},|(.1j  Jj^s  been  generally  looked  upon  as  fo  well  afcer-     rellores  it  to  its  Hate  of  mild  calcareous  earth. 
"^"*^  tained.      "  The  change   of  cobur  produced  in  vege-  "  The  experiments  and   obfervations  on  which  Dr 

table  juices  by  the  cledric  fjiark  (fays  he),  is  adduced     Black  has  tltabliflied  his  comprehcnfive  and  confillent 
as  a  proof  of  the  acidity  of  fixed  air  ;  but  it  has  been     theory,  clearly  prove,  that  lime  is  precipitated  from 
already  (hown,  that  this  does  not  arife  from  acid,  but     lime-water  by  fixed  air;  but  his  views   were   not  ex- 
•SeeCi/o-  phlogillic  matter  *.      The  acid  quality  of  fixed  air  is     tended  to  an  inveltigation  of  the  particular  matter  or 
Tiailcs,         alfo   generally   inferred   from  its   power   of  dilTolvIng     quality  whereby  fixed  air  operates  that  effcA. 
^°  i^-  iron.      But  phlogillon  is  alfo  a  folvent  of  iron,     '^riius  "Lime,  wliich  has  been  precipitated  from  lime-water, 

a  confiderable  portion  of  tliat  metal  is  always  didolved  and  rellortd  to  the  llate  of  a  mild  calcareous  earth,  is 
and  held  in  folution  by  the  phlogillicated  alkaline  again  foluble  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
lixivium,  which  coiifiils  of  inflammable  matter  calci-  fixed  air  ;  which  has  been  confidered  as  an  additional 
lied  with  fixed  alkali.  M.  Margraaf  has  Ihown,  that  proof  of  the  acidity  of  the  latter.  It  has  alfo  been  confi- 
feveral  other  metals  are  foluble  in  this  lixivium.  Hence  dered  as  an  extraordinary  circnmftance,  that  two  fuch 
it  is  tvidcnt,  that  the  folubility  of  iron  does  not  prove    oppofitc(.ftetlsftiouJd  be  produced  bythe  fame  fubftance. 

_j  The 
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Fit'dAlr.  The  fimplicity  obferved  by  nature  in  her  operations, 
^•"■v""-  however,  will  not  alloV  us  to  iuppofe  that  fixed  air  is 
pofTtfTed  of  two  different  or  oppolite  qualities,  by  one 
^l(  \\hich  it  precipitates,  and  by  the  other  it  difFolvcs. 
The  precipitation  of  lime  from  lime-water,  and  its  rc- 
folution,  are  cffefted  by  an  equable  uniform  adlion, 
exertifed  by  one  and  the  fame  principle,  which  is  a 
conftituent  and  effential  part  of  fixed  air.  Such  a  pre- 
cipitation and  refolution  are  not  extraordinary  or  com- 
plex phenomena,  as  has  been  thought,  but  are  ana- 
logous to  the  ordinar)'  and  conftant  cfTecls  which  arife 
from  chemical  affinities.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
any  compound  which  affumes  a  concrete  and  folid  con- 
fidence by  its  union  with  a  given  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  which  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
fame  fluid  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  ftate.  Thus,  when  a 
due  proportion  of  water  is  added  to  iron  and  vitriolic 
acid,  a  mutual  attraction  takes  place  between  thefe 
three  ingredients,  by  means  of  which  they  are  united  ; 
and,  by  thtir  combination,  a  concrete  vitriol  or  metallic 
fait  is  formed.  But  if  a  greater  quantity  of  water  be 
added  to  this  concrete  fait,  as  the  mutual  attratlion 
after  this  addition  fubfifts  equably  between  the  vitriolic 
fait  and  the  whole  mafs  of  water,  the  acid  and  ferru- 
ginous particles  are  more  minutely  divided,  and  diffu- 
fed  uniformly  throughout  every  part  of  the  water. 
Thus  the  folid  concrete  fait  is  rcfolved,  and  a  vitrio- 
lic liquor  is  formed,  in  which  the  water  predominates. 

"  Lime  ftrongly  attrf6\s  and  unites  with  inflam- 
mable fubilanccs,  as  fulphur,  camphor,  and  refins. 
Fixed  air  has  a  Hill  greater  aifinity  with  it  ;  becaufe, 
in  all  the  more  grofs  fubllancts,  the  phlogifton  is  allayed 
with  fait,  earth,  and  other  matters:  but  in  fixed  air  it 
exifts  in  a  purer,  and  confequently  a  more  aftive  ftate. 

"As  alkalies  are  rendered  mild  or  cauftic  by  the 
prcfence  or  abfence  of  the  inflammable  principle,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  difference  between  mild 
and  calcareous  earth  and  quicklime  is  alfo  occafioned 
by  a  communication  or  deprivation  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. 

"  The  origin  of  fixed  air  feems  to  pro*e  its  phlo- 
giftic  nature  ;  for  all  bodies  which  yield  it,  yield  alfo 
inflammable  matter,  but  many  of  them  do  net  yield 
any  atid.  Calcareous  fpar,  magntfia,  and  alkaline 
falls,  fend  fonh  fixed  air;  and  all  thefe  fubftances,  by 
the  lofs  of  it,  are  deprived  of  their  inflammable  con- 
tents. Diamonds,  expofcd  to  the  focus  of  a  burning 
glafs  under  a  receiver,  impart  to  the  air  contained  in 
it  a  power  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-water  when 
it  is  agitated  with  it  :  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
acid  can  be  derived  from  thefe  bodies. 

"  Sime  of  the  properties  of  fixed  air  are  confiftent 
with  either  the  character  of  an  acid  or  phlogifton. 
Such  are,  its  power  of  altering  the  colour  ot  vegetable 
juic"es  ;  its  affinity  to  alkalies,  and  ready  union  with 
lime  ;  its  power  of  diffolving  iron,  which  is  inftanced 
in  all  acids,  and  likewife  in  the  phlogillicated  alka- 
line lixivium.  The  antifeptic  quality  prevails  equally 
in  acids  and  in  inflammable  fpirits.  Acids  are  difen- 
gagtd  from  fubftances  which  are  decompofed  by 
iironger  acids  ;  phlogifton  is  likewife  expelled  from 
bodies  which  diflolved  in  acids. 

"  The  qualities  of  acid  and  phlogifton  agree  in  thefe 
and  fevcral  other  iuftances;  but  fixed  air  is  endowed 
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with  properties  which  are  peculiar  to  phlogifton  :  fuch  FixeilAir, 
as  its  power  of  cffedling  the  cryftalli/.ation  of  alkalies^ 
without  changing  them  to  neutral  falts  ;  its  tenden- 
cy to  efcape  from  water  ;  and  its  affinity  with  the  air, 
by  mrans  of  which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air 
is  united  with  and  difful'ed  throughout  every  pait  of 
the  atmofphere. 

"  Water,  as  well  as  phlogifton,  is  a  conftituent  part 
of  all  fubftances  which  yield  fixed  air.  Both  thefe 
principles  have  a  ftrong  affinity  to  air.  This  appears 
from  the  union  which  air  forms  with  the  inflammable 
principle  when  it  is  difengagcd  from  bodies  by  corn- 
bullion,  fermentation,  putrefaction,  or  any  other  mode 
of  decompofition  ;  and  from  the  mucual  attraction  of 
water  and  air,  which  is  manifefted  by  evaporation,  and 
by  the  conftant  prefence  of  aqueous  particles  in  the 
atmofphere. 

"  The  laws  of  chemical  analyfis  will  hardly  permit 
us  to  doubt  that  the  air  which  is  obtained  from  mild 
alkalies,  calcareous  earth,  and  various  other  fubftances, 
receives  from  them,  when  they  are  deconapofed,  the 
fame  contents  which  were  united  in  them  as  conftitu- 
ent parts  while  they  were  in  their  entire  ftate  ;  and 
their  analy  x  invariably  ftiows,  that  air,  water,  and 
phlogifton,  enter  their  compofitioii. 

"  Hence  it  fcems  to  follow,  that  fixed  air  confifts  of 
thefe  three  ingredients,  either  united  in  bodies,  and 
difcharged  from  them  already  combined,  or  that  it  is 
formed  in  the  atmofphere  by  the  concurrence  and 
union  of  thefe  principles  :  and  the  phenomena  both  of 
fixed  and  phlogifticated  air  may  be  folved  by  the  a£tioii 
and  properties  of  thefe  ingredients. 

"  The  weight  of  fixed  air  indicates  that  it  containt 
a  confiderable  portion  of  aqueous  matter ;  and  it  is 
by  means  of  this  conftituent  principle  that  it  is  mif- 
cible  with  water,  in  like  manner  as  ardent  fpirits  are, 
notwithftanding  their  inflammable  nature. 

"  Phlogiftic  matters  are  mifcible  with  water  only 
in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  quantity  of  the  aque- 
ous principle  in  their  compofition.  When  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  this  conftituent  principle  is  lets  than 
that  of  the  phlogifton  combined  with  fuch  matters, 
they  are  either  immifcible  with  water,  or  mifcible  only 
in  part.  Thus,  fpirit  of  wine  unites  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Ether,  which  is  fpirit  of  wine  deprived 
of  part  of  its  water  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
not  mifcible  with  water  in  all  proportions ;  but  ten 
parts  of  water  are  requifite  to  the  abforptiou  of  one 
part  of  ether.  Oil,  which  has  lliU  lefs  water  in  its 
compofition,  docs  not  in  any  degree  mix  with  water, 
Rcfinous  fubftances  do  not  combine  with  water,  be- 
caufe their  aqueous  part  is  not  infuflicient  quantity 
to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  the  union  of  their  phlogifton. 
In  gums  the  relative  proportion  of  plJogiftoji  is  much 
lefs  than  in  refins,  and  that  of  the  water  is  much 
greater ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  their  aqueous 
part,  gums  are  readily  mifcible  with  water.  Refins, 
when  united  with  a  due  proportion  of  gum,  are  by  its 
mediation  alfo  rendered  foluble  in  water.  But  if  a 
lefs  proportion  of  the  gum  be  joined  with  the  refin, 
only  a  part  of  the  compound  refulting  from  this  union 
is  difpofed  to  mix  with  water,  and  a  refiduum'  is  left 
which  is  incapable  of  being  diffolved  ia  any  aqueous 
liquor. 

M  m  z  "  Fixed 
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Fixed  Air.  "  Fixed  air  fcems  to  refemble  thofe  matters  which 
^~~y~~-  do  not  poffefs  a  futficient  quantity  of  aqueous  matter 
to  render  tliem  totally  foluble  in  water ;  for  after  a 
given  portion  of  fixed  air  has  been  imbibed  by  water, 
a  reCduum  remains  which  is  incapable  of  being  ab- 
forbed  by  it,  and  is  called  fhlog'JiicaleJ  air.  This  air 
may  be  formed  from  fixed  air,  not  only  by  the  fub- 
traftion  of  water,  but  by  the  addition  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  ;  as  when  phlogifton  is  communicated 
to  fixed  air  by  elcdiic  fparks,  or  the  vapours  difcn- 
gagcd  from  a  mixture  of  fulphur  and  iron- filings. 

"  The  origin  of  phlogiiUcattd  air,  (hows  that  its 
difference  from  fixed  air  conlills  chiefly  in  the  deficit  n- 
cv  of  ^ate^.  Hence,  as  metals  conlain  no  water,  the 
phlogifton  which  arifts  from  them  during  calcination 
produces  no  fixed  but  phlogitlicatcd  air.  But  vitriols, 
and  all  other  faline  matters,  containing  water  as  a  con- 
ilitucnt  part,  jield  fixed  air.  Calces  of  metals  alfo, 
which  have  received  aqueous  matter  in  the  proccfs  of 
their  calcination,  as  wliite-Kad  and  other  calces,  which 
have  abfoibed  water,  together  with  the  air,  from 
the  atmoiph«rc,  yield  alfo  fixed  air.  The  fermenta- 
tion and  piitrefaiilion  of  animal  and  vegetable  fiibftan- 
ces  is  efTtCltd  by  means  of  their  moilhu  ;,  and  there- 
fore fixed  air  is  produced  in  thcfe  proccflcs.  It  is 
more  eftt equally  produced  by  refpiralion  than  by  many 
other  pblogi'.Uc  procefles,  in  coiiftquencc  of  the  copious 
fupply  of  the  aqueous  as  well  as  the  phlogiftic  princi- 
ple, whiehthe  air  rectivesfrom  the  lungs. 

"  Fixed  air  may  be  formed  from  vegetable  acids  ; 
but  when  it  is  thus  conllitutcd,  it  does  not  differ  from 
that  which  is  produced  from  alkalies,  magnefia,  and 
other  fubftances  which  yield  no  acid.  It  is  ihciefore 
evident,  that  in  each  ot  thefe  inllances  it  is  formed  by 
the  combination  of  fome  principles  which  are  common 
to  all  thofc  fubftances.  Thefe  principles  are  water 
and  phlogifton.  In  vegetable  acids,  the  phlogifton 
combined  with  the  water  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
which  conftitutts  the  inflammable  pait  of  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  for  radical  or  concentrated  vinegar  is  totally 
inflammable.  The  acid  ftate  of  vegetable  matters  is 
not  efFcntial  to  them,  nor  is  it  requifite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fixed  air  from  them;  for  fixed  air  is  producible 
from  recent  plants.  Hence  it  appears,  that  in  their 
acid,  as  well  as  in  their  recent,  vinous,  or  putrefaftive 
ftate,  they  yield  fixed  air  by  means  of  their  aqueous 
and  phlogiftic  principles. 

"  All  fixed  air,  from  whatever  fubjeft  it  may  be  pro- 
cured, or  to  whatever  bodies  it  is  transferred,  confirts 
conftantly  and  invariably  of  the  fame  materials,  com- 
bined in  the  fame  proportions;  ctherwife  it  could  not 
rcftore  lime,  caufti^-  alkalies,  &c.  to  their  original  mild 
ftate  ;  becaufe  thefe  fubftances  cannot  be  recompofed 
but  by  the  fame  proportion  of  their  conftituent  prin- 
cioles  which  they  contained  before  their  decompofi- 
fion.  Thus,  lime  cannot  be  reftoreJ  to  the  ftate  of 
mild  calcareous  earth  by  water  or  by  pure  dephlogif- 
ticatcd  air,  becaufe  each  of  thrfe  principles  confilts 
only  of  one  of  the  three  ingredients  wliieh  are  rrqui- 
tte  for  tiiat  piirpofe.  Nor  can  the  reeompufition  of 
calcareous  earth  be  efftfted  by  phlogifticated  air,  be- 
caufe it  contains  an  excefs  of  phlogifton  and  a  defett 
of  water.  Compounds  formed  of  fuch  ingredients  as 
do  QOl  contain  a  requifiic  quantity  of  the  principles 


neceflary  to  conftilute  fixed  air,  may  acquire  a  due  FixidA.V. 
proportion  of  them  by  an  addition  of  the  ingredients  "~"v— -' 
in  which  they  are  deficient.  Pure  dcphlogifticated 
air  is  reduced  to  fixed  air  by  the  communiciition  of  a- 
qucous  and  phlogiftic  vapours  difengagtd  from  bodies 
by  \-aiious  procelfes  :  thefe  principles  have  a  great  af- 
finity to  air,  and  readily  combine  with  it.  Phlogifti- 
cated air,  when  agitated  with  water,  receives  into  its 
compofition  a  quantity  of  aq'ieous  particles  fiifficient 
to  c<^nftilute  it  fixed  air ;  and  by  that  means  it  be- 
comes capable  of  precipitating  lime  from  lime-water. 
Il  the  analyfis  and  recompofition  of  calcareous  earth 
be  ever  fo  often  repeated,  its  analyfis  will  always  yield, 
and  its  recompofition  will  always  require,  the  fame  re- 
lative quantities  of  air,  water,  and  phlogifton.  Fixed 
air  therefore  fcems  to  confift  of  thefe  three  principles 
invariahly  and  conftantly  combined  in  the  fame  pro- 
portions. It  has  been  frequently  confidercd  as  a  mere 
compound  of  air  and  phlogifton;  but  fuch  a  compound 
feems  to  approach  nearer  in  its  nature  10  phlogiftica- 
ted air,  a»  it  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  principles  which 
is  eflcntial  to  fixed  air." 

On  this  account  of  fixed  air  it  may  be  obferved,  O'-.ferva- 
that  notwithllanding  all  our  author's  arguments, tions on  chl»- 
thcre  is  no  pofitive  proof  adduced  againft  the  acidity ''"^"■'J'- 
of  fixed  air.  It  is  not  certainly  known  whether 
mere  phlogifton  will  perfcfily  neutralize  alkalies. 
The  colouring  matter  of  Pruflian  blue  indeed  will  cer- 
tainly do  fo  :  but  this  is  not  pure  pblofifton,  but  a 
compound  of  diSerent  fnb-^uiices ;  and  befidcs,  the  al- 
kalies neutralized  by  it  difler  very  confiderably  from 
thofe  rendered  neutral  by  fixed  air.  Be  fore  we  can 
attribute  the  effects  of  fixed  air  to  mere  phlogifton, 
therefore,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  fomi  out  of  a  cauftic 
alkjli,  by  means  of  pure  phlogifton,  a  fait  exadly  ic- 
fembllng  mild  alkali  produced  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  cauftic  fait  with  fixed  air  ;  fo  that  it  ftiall  not  only 
have  the  fame  tafte  and  other  external  properties,  but 
likewile  emit  fixed  air  upon  the  addition  of  a  mineral 
acid.  But  by  no  experiment  havewt  yet  been  able  to 
effeft  this.  It  is  abfolutely  nccefl'ary  that  the  iiivifible 
and  unknown  fubftince  called  bv  l^avoiller  the  oxve- 
nous  principle,  by  others  the  linfii  of  iL-phlu^iJlicated  or 
•vital  air,  ftiould  be  united  to  the  inflammable  matter, 
in  order  to  the  formation  of  the  fixed  air :  and  as  this 
bafis  is  likewife  found  to  be  neceflary  to  the  formation 
of  every  acid,  or  at  leaft  to  thofe  of  the  mineral  kind, 
we  have  equal  reafon  to  call  fixed  air  an  acid  while  it 
difplays  the  properties  of  one. 

That  water  is  an  eflcntial  ingredient  In  the  compn- 
fition  of  fixed  air  as  well  as  all  otheT  kinds  of  aerial 
vapours,  is  not  to  be  doubted;  but  we  are  by  no  means 
certain  whether  the  difference  between  fixed  and  phlo- 
gifticated air  confifts  in  the  want  of  water  in  the  latter. 
The  fpccific  gravity  here  cannot  be  any  rule  for  us  to 
judge  of  the  matter  :  for  inflammable  air,  the  ligliteft 
of  all  tire  kinds  hitherto  known,  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  certain  proportion  of  water  ;  and  by  fome 
pioccfics  fixed  air  may  be  converted  into  inflammable 
as  well  as  phlogifticated  air.  .1 

The  noxious  properties  of  fixed  air  are  well  known,   ^u  ""J 

and   are   too  often   fatally  experienced  by  the  miners,  fe(5)«  of  th' 

who  have  given   it  the  appellation  of  the  choke- tlamp.Mr  on  1 

In  the  Mincheller  Traufadio.ns,  however,  we  have  anT"^^'''"  ''"= 

.  eipofcd  to 
account:, ' 
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^«  1  Air.  account   of   one    who    continued    feven   days   below 

"•—v^—  ground,  not  only  expofed  to  the  eflFeft*  of  this  gas, 
but  without  anv  kind  of  fuHenance  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  wh  ch,  he  was  taken  out  alive.  When  firft 
found  in  the  pit,  the  fides  of  which  had  fallen  in  and 
confined  him  fjr  the  time  above  mentioned,  his  eyes 
were  fo  fwoUen  and  protruded  out  of  their  lijckets, 
that  he  had  a  (hockingr  appearance  ;  for  which  reafon, 
the  people  tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  head.  While 
in  this  protruded  ftate,  howevrr,  he  was  cipable  of  di- 
ftinguiftiinp  ohjcds ;  but  in  a  little  time  his  eyes  funk 
within  their  focket ;,  and  he  became  quite  blind.  On 
being  taken  out  of  the  pit,  he  fccmed  for  fome  time  to 
be  in  a  way  of  itcivery  ;  but  all  favourable  fjrcptoms 
foon  vanilhcd,  and  he  expired  in  ihicc  days  after  his 
rcleafe. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  confinement  he  had  only 
a  fpace  to  breathe  in  of  three  yards  in  length  a:id  two 
in  breadth,  in  which  he  lay  upon  his  belly.  It  com- 
municated indeed  with  another  pit  by  a  paffage  So 
yards  in  length  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches  wide;  but 
as  the  mou'.h  rf  the  pit  into  which  he  dtfcended  was 
Aoppcd,  and  the  body  of  earth  through  which  he  had 
dug  thrown  behind  him,  no  circulation  of  air  could 
polfibly  take  place.  The  truth  of  this  conclufion  «-a8 
likewiie  evinced  by  the  ftate  of  the  air  in  the  ether 
pit  through  which  the  people  entered  to  dig  out  the 
unfortun?te  fiifTerer;  for  it  was  thtre  fi»  foul,  that  the 
candlts  they  carried  down  with  them  weie  immediately 
extinguilhed.  In  this  ftate  of  the  air  which  furround- 
ed  him,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  patient,  who  was 
r.aturally  aHhmalic,  breathed  freely,  and  ccntinucd  to 
do  fo  till  his  death:  And  on  this  fubjtft  Dr  Percival 
makes  the  toilowing  remarks. 

-■••"'ures      "   As  he  had  been  long  afthraatic,   we  mar  reafon- 

'"?  ably    conclude  from   his   fufFering  f  >  little,  that  the 

j!"?'^  commonly  received  opinion  of  the /j^^ij/»nj  nature   of 

5^  the  mephitis  or  choke-damp,  that   it  dellrcy^  the  ela- 

tlicity  of  the  air,  and  occafions  a  collapfion  of  the 
lungs,  is  without  foundation,  notwithllanding  all  the 
re'peclable  authorities  that  may  be  advanced  in  fupport 
of  it.  Itideed,  from  the  phenomena  which  attend  the 
extiiiAion  cf  life  in  thofe  to  whom  fuch  vapours  have 
prGvcd  mortal,  it  is  cvidfnt  that  the  poifnn  afts 
chiefly  on  the  nervous  fyftem.  The  vital  principle 
feems  to  be  arreilcd  and  almofl  inftantarcouily  de- 
ftroytd  ;  fimelimcs  even  without  a  ftruegle,  and  pof- 
fihly  without  nny  antecedent  pain.  Pliny  the  elder 
was  found,  after  the  fatal  eruption  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius,  exaftly  in  the  po.^ture  in  which  he  fell,  with  the 
appearance  of  one  aflccp  rather  than  dead.  Some 
perfons  killed  by  fuul  air  ia  a  cellar  at  Paris,  were 
found  fliffas  ftatues,  with  their  eyes  open,  and  in  the 
pofture  of  digging.  M.  Beaume  relates  the  hiltory  of 
a  man  who  was  recovered  from  apparent  death  prcdu- 
c(d  by  a  f^milar  caufc,  and  uho  <i(rcrttd  that  he  had 
neither  felt  pain  nor  opprtCion  ;  but  that  at  the  pcint 
of  time  when  he  was  lufing  his  fenfts,  he  experienced 
a  delightful  kind  cf  delirium.  This  account  receives 
fome  ror.firmation  from  what  Dr  Hebcrdcn  fays  in  his 
Icdures  on  poifons,  that  he  had  fecn  an  inliance  in 
vhich  the  fumis  of  charcoal  brought  on  the  fame  kind 
of  delirium  that  is  produced  by  t-orbare  :r.d  other 
intoxicating  poifons  of  the  vegetable  kind.  Abbe  Fon- 
lana  breathed  a  certain  po^ticii  of  iufloicmablc  air,  not 
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only  without  inconvenience,  but  with  unufual  plea-  Fixed  Air. 
fure.  He  had  a  facility  in  dilating  thebreaft,  and  ne-  ' 
ver  felt  an  equally  agreeable  fenfation  even  when  h: 
inhaled  the  pureft  dtphlogiftlcated  air.  But  he  fuffered 
greatly  in  a  fubfeqiicnt  experiment  :  for  having  filled 
a  bladder,  containing  about  350  cubic  inches,  with 
inflammable  air,  he  began  to  breathe  it  boldly  after 
difcnarging  the  atmofpheric  air  contained  in  his  lungn 
by  a  violent  ex'piraticn.  The  firil  inf^iralion  produced 
a  great  oppreflJoii ;  towards  the  middle  of  the  fecond,  he 
was  obferved  to  become  veiy  pale,  and  objcfls  appear- 
ed confufed  to  his  eyes :  ncv  rthelefs  he  ventured  on  a 
third  ;  but  his  ftrength  now  failed,  fo  that  he  fcH  up- 
on his  knees,  and  foon  afterwards  upon  the  fljor.  Hii 
refpiration  continued  to  be  elfefted  wiiii  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty, and  he  did  not  perf>:(flly  recover  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day.  In  this  inflance  fome  degree  of  palfy 
was  probably  induced  in  the  nei  ves  of  the  lungs  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  inflammable  air  conveyed  into 
the  vcfi-hs  forcibly  emptied  of  their  atuiofpheric  air 
by  exfpiration.  For,  in  ord'nary  refpiration,  about  35 
inches  of  air  are  inhaled  and  exhaled  ;  but  in  a  violent 
exfpiration,  about  60  cubic  inches  may  be  difcha'^rcd. 
In  the  cafe  of  the  unfortunate  collier  (Travis),  it  will 
be  remembered,  ihat  the  air  was  fufficiently  falubrious 
when  he  went  down  into  the  pit  ;  that  by  llagnation  it 
brcame  gradually  noxious  ;  and  th  it  his  nervous  fy- 
ftem  muft  therefore  have  been  progrefiivtly  habituated 
to  its  influence.  This  is  conformable  to  the  obferva- 
tion?  of  Dr  Prieftley;  who  femud,  that  if  a  moufe  can' 
bear  the  firil  (hock  of  being  put  into  a  veflel  filled  with 
artificial  gas,  or  if  the  gas  be  increafed  by  degrees,  it 
will  live  a  confiderable  time  in  a  fituation  that  would 
inftant'y  prove  fatal  to  other  mice  :  and  he  frequently 
noticed,  that  when  a  number  of  mice  had  been  confined 
in  a  given  quantity  of  infected  air,  a  frefh  moufe  intro- 
duced among  them  has  immediately  died  in  convul- 
fions.  . 

"   It  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  fumes  N\,ii„,,, 
emitted  by  almoft  every  fpecies  of  burnini^   fuel  prove  finiesftum 
fatal  to  animals,  when  applied  in  a  fufficientlv  concen-"'"  <]"•"'■ 

trated  ftate.      I  have  computed,  that  »cc  tons  of  cord"^'*/-"       . 
J  r         jL  r»«        10        .      eo  fumetl 

are  every  ray  conlumed  in  t.he  town  0}  Mancheiter  du-inlar(;c  ci. 

ring  the  winter  feafon.  The  factitious  gas  generated  ties, 
by  its  confumption  muft  amount  to  at  Icaft  a  third 
part  of  that  quantity  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  fmoke 
pioceedirg  from  it  conilitutes  another  third  part  ;  and 
both  together  are  capable  of  occupying  a  fpace  of  very 
wide  extent.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difpcrCon  of 
thefe  vapours  by  the  wi.-.d,  the  prtcipiiation  of  them 
by  rain,  and  the  Influence  of  other  caufes,  refpiration 
could  not  he  carried  on  in  fuch  circumftances.  And 
we  m-iy  obferve,  that  frofty  weather,  which  Is  general- 
ly ferene  and  without  wind,  proves  extremely  op- 
preflive,  and  fometimes  even  fatal,  to  afthmatic  pati-- 
ents,  efpecially  in  great  cities.  Indeed  the  rate  of  hu- 
man mortality  is  neavly  in  proportion  to  their  magni- 
tude and  popiibtion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  thiit 
habit,  however  it  may  abate,  cannot  entirely  counter- 
aft  the  baneful  effects  of  bad  air;  and  thofe  will  feel 
its  effefts  the  more  ftrongly,  in  every  fituation,  whofe 
nervous  fyftcms  are  endowed  with  mere  than  ordinary 
fenfibiiiiy.  Such  ptifcns  I  would  caution  not  to  in- 
dulge their  curiofity  in  the  infpcftioB  of  unwholc- 
foir.e   manufidiurts,    nor   in    vlfitir.g  mines,   caverns,. 

ftovts, , 
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Fixed  Air,  (loves,  hofpitals,  or  prifons.     The  late  Dr  Brown  fuf-  phlogifticated  kind.     The  pcrfplration  of  animal  bo-  Fired  AIr 

'~~^~~"   fered  very  fcvcrcly  by  accompanying  two  foreigners  of  dies  of  itfclf  fiippllcs  a  lefonrce   for  the  abforption  of        »      ^ 

dilHnfkion  into  the  duke  of  Bridgewatcr's  works  at  pure   fixed   air;  for   all  animal  exhalations  are  of  the 

Worflty.      It  happened  that  ihey  were  the   firll  wlio  alkaline  kind,  and  therefore  arc  capable  of  neutralizing 

entered  the  tunnel  on  that  day.     The  candles  which  this  kind  of  gas.     This  is  evident  from  a  circumilance 

they  carried  with   them  were  obfcrved  to  burn  very  generally  unnoticed,  but  which  is  obvious  to  every  one 

dimly  ;  but  neither  the  pafftngers  nor  the   boatmen  who  choofes  to   give  himfclf  the   trouble  of  inquiry, 

experienced   any  dilTicuIty   in   refpiration.     After  re-  In  wafhing  over  the  walls  of  rooms  with  lime  and  wa- 


inaining  in  the  coal-pits  a  confulerable  time,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Warrington,  where  Dr  Brown  was  attacked 
by  violent  pains,  which  (hifted  fuddenly  from  one 
pajt  of  his  body  to  another  ;  fmall  purple  fpots  over- 
fpread  his  flvin  ;    his  throat  Jjecame   tumefied  fo  as  to 


ter,  which  is  the  firll  preparatory  operation  for  paint- 
ing, a  violent  fmell  of  volatile  alkali  is  perceptible  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  proceeds  from  a  de- 
compofition  of  the  neutral  fait  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  fixed  air,  produced  in  refpiration,  with  the  fiibtile 


render  fwallowing  difficult;  and  great  prollration  of  phlogillic  and  alkaline  effluvia  which  rife  in  perfpira- 
ftrength,  with  a  low  fever,  enfued.  The  doftor  was  tion.  To  this  caufe  we  may  in  a  great  meafure  a- 
fubjcft  to  the  anomalous  gout  ;  had  once  a  paralytic     fcribe  the  prefcrvation  of  the  Ruffians,  which  Dr  Pcr- 


7 

In  what 


civalalfo  takes  notice  of,  but  afcribes  it  to  zn  accommo- 
dt'ling  quality  of  the  human  frame  by  which  it  can 
fubfiil  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  circumllances.  "  A 
Ruffian  boor(fays  he),  in  the  winter  feafon,  experiences 
all  the  varieties  of  air,  heat,  and  cold,  without  any  in- 
convenience. When  labouring  out  of  doors,  he  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  intenfity  of  fioll  and  fnow  ;  when  he  re- 


complaint  of  long  continuance  ;  and  hence  we  may 
conclude  that  his  nervous  fyllem  was  endowed  with 
peculiar  irritability.  He  was  not,  however,  the  only 
fuffercr  ;  for  one  of  the  foreigners  was  afleded  with 
fimilar  petechiae,  but  attended  with  little  pain  or  dif- 
order." 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 

manner  the  compofition  of  fixed  air  feenis  to  throw  fome  light  up-  tires  in  the  evening  to  his  hut,  which   confills  only  of 

atm.  fphere  q^  ^\^^.  fubjeft  in  queftion.      Dephlogifticated  air  and  one     clofe    apartment,     never    ventilated    during    fix 

j.;'^Jj  f  1^"  phlogillon  are  univerfally   allowed  to  be  the   compo-  months,  he  feeds  upon  faked  fifh   or    flefh,   and   aftcr- 

tnn  great      nent  parts  ;  and  whether  we  fuppofe,  with  Mr  Dcla-  wards  repofcs  on  a  greafy  mattrafs  placed  over  an  oven 

a  quantity    val,  water  to  be  a  third   ingredient   or   not,   the   cafe  in  which  billets  of  wood  are  burned.      In  this  fituatiou 

01  fixed  air.  ^^.;jj  n^ju  fjg  tj^g  fame  ;  for  by  whatever  means  the  fe-  he  is  literally  ftewed,  with  his  whole  family,  who  live 

paration   of  the    phlogillon   can  be  efFefted,  the    air  in  a  conftant  fleam,   not  olFenfive   to   themfelves,   but 

vill  be  rendered  pure.  This  is  afcertained  by  fome  of  Dr  fcarcely  fupportable  by  a  flranger.     The   atmofphere 

Prieflley's  experiments,  particularly  thofe  related  under  of  a  crowded  town   mull,   in   many  refpedls,  refemble 

the  article  Aerology,  n°  113.  where  the  phloglllon  the  foul  ait  of  a  RufTian  cottage;    yet  thoufands  enjoy 

was  plainly  feparated  by  the  eledlric  fpark,  and   the  in  it  a  confiderable  fhare  of  health." 

dephlogifticated    air    remained   in   a    flate    of  purity.  On  this  we   mufl  further  obferve,   that   in   certain     ,  ^ 

When  the  atmofphere  is  contaminated  by  a  mixture  of  cafes  the  human  body  requires  much  more  of  the  vital   ^^,,,1 

fixed  air,  therefore,  it  maybe  purified  in  two  very  dif-  principle  fupplied  by  dephlogifticated   air   to   fuppoit  ..('viral  air 

ferent  ways:   one  is  by  the  abforption  of  the  gas  with-  life  than   in    others.      This    is    particularly    the    cafe  rrquifite 

out  anv  decompofition,  as  by  lime-water,  alkaline  falts,  when  much  motion  and  exercife  are  ufcd  ;  fo  that  the     '''■■']. V'P' 

,>iir-  r-  •  ir,  •  r-  r  ,  port  of  hu- 

&c.  the  other,   by  the   leparation   or    its  comoonent  computations  made  or  the  quantity   or  air    conlumed 


_  mati  iifo  in 

by  a  human  creature  in  a  minute,  mud  be  very  vague  .liffrrcnt 
and   variable.       This    was    evident   in    M.  Saufrurc'sfifat'O'"- 


parts,  by  which  a  portion  of  it  muft  neceffarily  be  ex 
changed  for  a  portion   of  pure   refpirable   air.      It  is 

probable  that   nature   purfues  both  thefe  methods  in  journey  to  the  top  of  mount  Blanc,  where,  btfides  the 

freeing  the  atmofphere  from  this  noxious  gas  :  but  in-  general  rarefaction  of  the  atmofphere,  there  was  a  great 

deed,  whatever  method  file  takes,  it  is  certain  that  any  mixture  of  fixed  air,  as  appeared  by  the  precipitation 

large  portion  of  atmofpheric   air  cannot  long  be  con-  of  lime-water  when  expofed   to  the  a£lion  of  the  com- 

taminated  with  this  gas,   even  though  feemingly  in  a  mon  air.      Here,  though  always  fomewliat  uiieafy,  yet 

confined  fituation.      This  is  evident  from  fome  experi-  he   was    comparatively   well    while    he    rcmanied  in  a 

ments,  where  large  quantities  of  fixed  air  being  poured  flate  of  inaftion;  but   felt   exceffive  trouble  on  being 

out  into  the  atmofphere  of  a  room,  entirely  vanifhed,  fo  obliged     to     exert     his    ilren^th,    infomuch    tliat    he 

that  it  could  not  be  perceived  by  the   nicell  teft,  in  could  fcarce  accomplilh  in  f  >ur  hours  and  an  half,  the 

half  an  hour.     As  we  are  not  yet  acquiinted  with  the  experiments  which   at  the   foot  of    the  mountain  he 

aftion  of  atmofpheric  and  fixed  air  upon  each  other,  would  have  eafily  done  in  three.      "  While  I  remained 

when  the  former  is  in  large  proportion,  it  naturally  be-  perfectly  llill  (fays  he),  I  experienced  but  little   unea- 

comes  a  matter  of  fufpicion  whether  the  fixed  air  has  fiiicfs,  more  than  a  flight  opprelfion  about   the  heart ; 

not  a  natural  tendency  to  decompofition,  and  confe-  but  on   the   fmallell  bodily   exertion,  or  when  I  fixed 

quently  to  render  the  air  falutary  afterit  has  for  a  fhort  my  attention  upon  any  objeft  for  lome  moments  toge- 

time  rendered  it   noxious.     This  is  certainly  the  cafe  ther,  particularly   when   1   preffed  my  chefl  in  the  aft 

when  it  meets  with  vegetables  ;  for  many  of  them  are  of  (looping,  I  was  obliged   to   reft  and  pant  for  foine 

fupported  by   every   kind   of  noxious    air.      In  cafes  minutes." 

where  many  animals  are  confined   together,   it  is  pro-  From  this  account  we  muft  naturally  conclude,  that 

bable  that  their  death  is  not  occafioned  by  the_^x^./ii/'r  in  cafes  where  the  powers  of  life  and   circulation  are 

produced  from  their  refpiration,  but  by  that  which  is  ftrong  and  vigorous,  a  great  quantity  of  vital  principle 

called  pblogljlicaled,    or    moft  probably   by   the   total  is  requifite  to  fupport  life ;  and  the  fudden  deprivation 

deprivation  of  the  vital  principle  fupplied  by  the  de-  of  any  confiderable  part  of  it  may  occafion  death,  even 

though 
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T.xcd  Alt.  tlioMgh  as  much  ftill  remain  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
'■     »  fupport    life    in   other    circumdances.       Hence,   if   a 

ftrong  and  healthy  animal  is  fuddciily  plunged  into  an 
atmofphcre  loaded  with  mephitic  or  other  njxious  va- 
pours, it  will  very  freq'iently  die  in  a  moment ;   while 
the  mere  circumflance  of  debility  caufcs  others  to  bear 
Why  fiid-    the  fame  fituation  with   impunity.      In  thefe  circum- 
dcnchar-.eesftancea  a  fudden   expofure   to    very  pure    air   might 
from  noli-  even  be  fatal  to  an  animal   very  long  confined  in  fuch 
oui  tu  jure  ^j  jg  noxious,  juft  as  fire  may  be  put  out  by  too  violent 
ccxoiu.       *  h\ii\  of  air.     Hence  we  may  underftand  why  con- 
fumptive   perfons   are   not   recovered,  but  often  made 
manifcilly  worfe,  by  beln^;  brought  into  purer  air  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  death  of  Travis  wai  haileneJ  by 
his  hidden  removal   into  the  open   atmofphere.      His 
remaining  alive,  therefore,  for  Inch  a  length  of  time  in 
circumdances  fj  very  unfavourable,   we  are   to   attri- 
bute in  a  particular  manner  to  the  extreme  debility  of 
the  vit?l  powers, by  which  an  exceedingly  fmall  quantity 
of  dcphlogiflicated  air  wai  required  to  fupport  them. 
We  arebefides  to  take  into  confideration,  that  in  cer- 
tain cafes  the  air  will  impart  nourifliment,  even  to  the 
bodies  of  animals  as  well   as  vegetables.     Under  the 
article  Abstinence,  inllances  are  brought  of  animal 
bodies  being  augmented  in  bulk  without  any  nourifh- 
ment  taken  in  by  the  mouth.     In  fuch  cafes  we  mud 
,3         conclude,  that  the  nourifhment  came  from  the  phlo- 
The  human  gillie  particles  difperfeJ  through  it.      It   is   not   im- 
hody  may    pofTible,  therefore,  that  in  fome  cafes  the  human  body, 
'°f  rbT*.''y    abforbing    from    the    atmofphere    the   phlogiflon 
rifliinent      which  it  had  juil  emitted  by  refpiiation,   may   purify 
the  air  which   it   had  juil   before   contaminated  :    and 
thus  life  might  be  prolonged  in  the  cafe  of  Travis,  who 
was  not  only  dellitute   of  air  proper   for  rcfpiration, 
but  of  food  and  drink  alfo.     In  cafes  of  famine,  it  is 
manifeil  that  there  is  a  great  abforption  from  the  at- 
mofphere. Thus  a  negro  who  was  gibbeted  at  Charlef- 
town,  and  had  nothing  given  him  afterwards,  voided  a 
large  quantity  of  urine  every  morning  ;  and  in  cafes  of 
lientery    and    diabetes,    the    quantity  of    evacuations 
greatly    exceeds    the    nourishment    taken    in    by    the 
mouth.     On  this  principle,  perhaps,  we  may  account 
for  that  veiy  ftrange    phenomenon    of  animals   being 
found  alive   in  the  heart   of  folid  bodies,  where  there 
could  be  no  pofTibility  of  any  connection  witli  the  ex- 
ternal atmofphcre.     Inllances  of  thefe  are  given  under 
the  article  Anim-\lculf..  n=  57. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  part  of  our  fiibjeft  with  fome 
Sxedairon  obfervations  made  by  Mr  rienry  on  the  effccls  of  fix- 
Kgeutioii.  ed  air  on  vegetation.  Experiments  on  this  fubjeft  had 
been  made  firll  by  Dr  Prielllcy,  and  afterwards  by  Dr 
Percival,  but  with  very  different  rcfults;  the  foimer 
concluding  that  fixed  air  was  prejudicial  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables,  and  Dr  Percival  that  it  was  favourable 
to  it.  Mr  Henry  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  diffe- 
rence He  fuppofes  Dr  Percival's  meaning  to  be,  not 
that  fixed  air,  in  its  pure  ftate  and  itagnant,  was  fa- 
vourable to  vegetables  immcrfed  in  it;  but  that  gra- 
dually applied,  and  in  a  continued  llream,  while  the 
plants  at  the  fame  time  are  not  confined  from  the  com- 
mon air,  do  receive  from  fixed  air  fuch  a  proportion 
of  noundiment  as  is  fuflicient  for  their  temporary  fup- 
jiort,  even  when  removed  from  every  other  means  of 
being  fupplicd  with  food. 
Pr  PricIUey,  ia  hie  third  volume  on  Air,  acknow- 
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ledges  the  fairnefs  and  candour  with  which  the  cxperi-  •''«''  A'''- 
mcnls  of  Dr  Percival  were  related,  but  fuppofes  there  — *"~^.. 
mull  have  bun  fome  miftake  ;  particularly,  as  the  air 
was  produced  by  Dr  Nooth's  apparatus,  he  thinks  the 
quantity  could  not  be  fo  great  as  was  imagined.  In 
fupport  of  this  opinion  he  mentioned  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  in  which  fixed  air  was  tried  in  all  pro- 
portions, from  a  ftate  of  purity  to  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  of  fixed  air  with  feven-eighths  of  common  air  ; 
and  in  ail  thefe  the  fixed  air  was  found  to  be  injurious, 
and  to  dcftroy  the  colour  of  rofc-leaves. 

From  fome  experiments  made  by  Mr  Henry  hlmftlf, 
the  contrary  opinion  feemed  to  be  eftabliflied.  By  thefe 
it  appeared  that  a  llrawberry  plant  had  not  only  been 
preferved  alive,  expofed  in  the  middle  of  Dr  Nooth's 
machine  to  copious  ftrcams  of  fixed  air,  from  the  23d 
of  April  to  the  1  4th  of  May,  but  that  the  blofloms, 
which  were  only  bu.lded  when  put  into  the  machine, 
had  actually  expanded  ;  a  Itrong  proof  that  the  plant 
had  continued  to  vegetate.  It  was  ftili  alive,  but  in 
a  fil nation  fomewhat  drooping  ;  and  happening  to  be 
crulhed  on  taking  it  out  of  the  apparatus,  it  was 
thrown  away  altogether.  Two  fprigs  of  mint,  with 
fome  earth  loofely  adhering  to  their  roots,  v.crc  fubjec- 
tcd  to  a  fimilar  experiment  from  the  ill  to  the  1  ith  of 
September  ;  the  one  having  a  continual  current  of  fix- 
ed air  applied  to  it,  but  the  othtrr  being  left  to  the 
operation  of  common  atmofpherical  air.  The  roots  of 
both  were  cut  off  on  the  7th  :  that  in  common  air  ex- 
hibited fymptoms  of  decay  on  tlie  i  Jth;  but  the  other 
continued  frelh  for  more  than  a  week  after  the  otliep 
had  been  decayed  almoll  to  the  top. 

On  the  I  Ith  of  April  1777,  the  weather  being  very 
cold  and  backward,  Mr  Henry  filled  the  middle  part  of 
Dr  Nooth's  machine  entirely  with  fixed  air,  by  firll 
filling  it  with  water,  inverting  it  in  the  fame  fluid, 
flopping  up  the  capillary  tubes,  and  then  driving  out 
the  \»'ater  from  the  vefFel  by  a  llream  of  fixed  air  from 
an  effervefcing  mixture.  The  middle  was  then  imme- 
diately placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  machine,  con- 
taining an  effervefcing  mixture  ali"->s  which  had  been 
working  for  fcvcral  minutes  ;  and  a  criinfon  polyan- 
thus was  introduced  into  the  middle  patt,  and  fufpend- 
ed  by  a  firing.  In  paffing  through  the  mouth  of  the 
vefTei,  the  petals  were  comprefled,  and  one  or  two  re- 
ceived fome  damage.  A  young  fprig  of  mint,  with  its 
root,  was  introduced  the  fame  day,  and  into  tlie  fame 
Viflel  ;  while  a  fimilar  fprig,  as  a  llandard,  was  placed 
in  a  large  glafs  decanter.  The  polyanthus  began  to 
droop  on  the  15th,  and  v\-as  taken  out  next  day  fhri- 
velied  but  not  difcoloured.  The  mint,  when  eximined 
on  the  12th,  was  apparently  more  frelh  than  when  firft 
put  into  the  vefFel  with  fixed  air  ;  the  next  day  two 
young  fhoots  appeared  ftill  more  vigorous.  On  the  15th 
its  appearance  was  more  vivid  tlian  that  in  common 
air;  but  next  day  it  was  taken  out  quite  dead.  This 
fudden  change,  however,  our  author  fuppofes  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  machine  having  no  valve  ;  and  ha- 
ving been  violently  fhaken,  he  fufpeifted  that  fome  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  had  been  forced  up  through  the  tubes  ; 
for  the  moiflure  on  the  infide  of  the  middle  part  was 
found  to  be  more  acid  than  it  lliould  have  been  by  fix- 
ed air  alone. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  on  the  26th  of  April 
with  a  pulyaathus  plant  with  its  root  and  flowers^ 

which. 


pistils. 
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Fiiet".  Air.  which,  with  ftvcral  othfrs,  wcrf  put  into  the  middle 
'~''~^''~~~  part  of  Nootli's  machine.  Here  it  continued  till 
the  loth  of  May.  The  efTervcfcence  was  frequent- 
ly renewed;  for  tlie  firll  four  days  twice,  and  then 
once  a-day  ;  but  the  difcharge  of  air  was  continually 
going  on.  It  continued  ten  days  without  any  figns  of 
decay;  and  when  taken  out  of  the  machine  on  the  14th 
day,  though  fome  of  the  older  flowers  were  fading,  the 
others  were  as  frtfli  and  blooming  as  when  put  into 
the  vefTcl ;  more  fo  than  thofe  which  had  been  purcha- 
fed  on  the  fame  day,  and  planted  in  the  garden.  The 
body  of  the  plant  was  green,  fucculcnt,  and  undecayed. 
The  air  extinguidied  flame.  On  trial  it  wa^  found  to  be 
one-third  fixed  air  ;  and  during  feveral  days,  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  air  mull  have  been  larger. 

But,  when  cotifined  in  vefltls  of  fixed  air,  or  eren  in 
Nooth's  machine,  with  the  upper  part  and  grooved 
ftopper  put  on,  plants  died  fooncr  than  in  common  air. 
12  The  air  meafured  was  fivcn-eighths  fixed  air. 
PMog^fton  «'  I  am  informed  (fays  Mr  Henry),  that  an  ingeni- 
tlie  food  of  oyj  phllofophtr  of  Geneva  has  made  fome  experiments, 
by  which  he  has  proved,  not  only  that  phlogillon  is 
the  food  of  plants,  but  alfo,  to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  JDr 
PrieiUey,  that  it  is  in  the  form  of  fixed  air,  in  pro- 
per proportion  and  place,  that  this  pabulum  is  admini- 
llercd.  In  regard  to  the  animal  body,  it  would  furely 
be  wrong  to  fay  that  nothing  was  nutritious  or  falutaiy 
to  it  which  it  could  not  bear  to  receive  unmixed  or  un- 
diluted. Why  then  may  we  not  fnppofe,  that  though 
fixed  air,  when  pure,  may  be  fatal  to  plants  confined 
in  it,  and  excluded  from  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  ;  yet,  when  applied  in  a  proper  dofe,  and  to 
plants  enjoying  a  free  intcrcourfe  with  the  atmofphere, 
it  may  have  a  contrary  effccl,  and  ferve  to  nourilh  and 
luppart  them  ?  But  in  Dr  Prieflley's  experiments,  this 
free  intercourfe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allowed  ; 
and  herein,  I  apprehend,  confided  the  caufe  of  the  dif- 
ference in  our  relults. 

"  At  that  time  the  conftitution  of  fixed  air  was  not 
underftood.  It  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  form- 
ed by  a  combination  of  phlogillon  with  the  pure  part 
of  atmofpheric  air.  The  firft  of  thefe  ingredients  has 
been  proved  by  Dr  Prieftley  and  others  to  be  favour- 
able to  vegetation  ;  while  plants  droop  and  decay  when 
expofed  to  the  aAion  of  the  latter.  It  ihould  further 
appear  from  Dr  Ingenhoufz's  experiments,  that  plants 
have  the  power  of  ieparating  phlogidon  from  common 
air,  applying  it  to  their  nurture  (a),  and  throwing  out 
the  pure  or  dcphlogifticated  refic'uum  as  excrementiti- 
ous.  Now  allowing,  what  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  have  a  fimilar  power  of  decompofing  fixed  air, 
and  of  applying  and  rejedting  its  conilituent  parts,  our 
method  of  conducing  the  experiments  was  not  inju- 
rious to  the  procefs  ;  whereas,  when  confined  in  clofe 
vcdcls,  as  by  Dr  Prieftley,  the  plants  would  be  fufio- 
c.itcd  in  a  manner  reierfed  to  what  would  happen  ta  an 
animal.  For  as  in  thst  cafe,  from  a  want  of  commu- 
lu'cation  with  the  atmof;.here,  as  neceJfary  to  carry  off 
tl.e  phlogirtioair  from  the  lungs  (according  to  the  beau- 
tiful theory  of  refplraiion  advanced  and  fo  well  fupport- 
ed  by  Dr  Piie'Uey ),  the  animal  mud  periih;  fo,  in  the 
other  inilance,  the  plant  would  die  If  cut  off  from  the  air 
ci  tl'.e  atmofphere  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pure  air  e;i- 
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creted  by  its  vcffels  would  not  be  conveyed  from   it.  fnt^  Ab 
For  in  thefe  circumllances,  this  fiuld,  fo  falutary  to  ani-  ""~^'" 
malbut  dellruitlve  to  vegetable  life,  mull  be  accumula-       '5 
ted  in  the  body  of  the  plant  ;    and  its  funAions  being  |^' 
thus  impeded,  death  is  the  neceffary  confequcnce."        ting  witei 

As  fixed  air  is  no*  an  article  of  the  materia  medlca,»r  "'hsr 
a  method  of  obtaining  it  readily  and  in  large  quantity  1 '°" '" 
becomes  an   objeft   of  confiderable  confequence.      Mr  J^jj^^,  ^j"! 
Henry,  who   has  proved  that    fixed  air   is  the  proper  fixed  air, 
bafe   of   ferments,    and  the  immediate  caufe  of   fer- 
mentation f,  dvfcrlbes   an   apparatus  for  impregnating^  ^' ^"^ 
wort  or  other  fermentable  liquors  with  it.      This  appa-  "'"  *  ""' 
ratus  is  reprefented  i'late  CXCIII. 

A  A,  Fig.  I.  rcprefents  the  calk  in  whicli  the  wort 
is  to  be  impregnated ;  dd,  the  ftrings  by  which  the 
air-veflel  is  to  be  let  down. 

Fig.  2.  DD,  The  alrveffel,  fimilar  to  the  bottom 
part  of  Dr  Nooth's  glals  machine,  to  be  made  of  glafs 
or  earthen  ware,  c c,  \  glafs-llopper  ground  in  to  fit 
the  mouth  of  the  veffel,  having  a  number  of  capillary 
tubes  running  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  diverging  di- 
rection, fo  as  to  Ipread  the  air  in  its  paflage  through 
the  liquor. 

f'g-  3-  "^^"^  ftopper, viewed  fcparatcly  to  fhow  the 
capillary  tubes. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  apparatus  is  obvious  from 
an  infpecllon  of  the  figure  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it 
mull  be  equally  evident,  that  it  cannot  be  applied  where 
any  very  large  quantity  is  to  be  impregnated.  Where 
great  quantities  of  fixed  air  are  required,  we  mult  alio 
ufe  great  quantities  of  fermenting  materials  ;  and  it 
would  be  inconvenient  in  the  highelt  degree  to  Imraerge 
thefe  in  the  liquor  to  be  fermented  ;  not  to  mention, 
that  where  large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  materials 
are  mixed,  they  ought  frequently  to  be  ftirred  or  (haken,' 
lell  they  IhoiJd  concrete  into  hard  lumps  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  are  often  apt  to  fwell,  and  would  thus 
endan,;er  the  fpolling  of  the  liquor  altogether.  It 
mull  alfo  be  remarker',  that  any  liquid  receives  an 
impregnation  of  fixed  air  more  readily  from  the 
furface  than  by  blowing  it  through  the  mafs  ot  li- 
quid. The  apparatus  repreknted  fig.  4.  therefore  feems 
preferable  to  that  of  Mr  Henry,  as  capable  of  being 
extended  indefinitely  almoll  withoi  t  any  additional 
trouble.  ABCD  rcprefents  a  large  wooden  calk  filled 
with  materials  to  the  height  reprefented  by  i  k. 
E  is  a  large  fiat  cooler  for  holding  the  liquor  to  be  im- 
pregnated. This  veffel  is  to  be  clofcly  covered,  and 
may  be  conveniently  made  of  lead,  having  a  wooden 
top,  the  edges  of  which  are  clofely  luted  all  round  with 
a  mixture  of  falad  oil  and  finely  powdtrtd  chalk. 
J,  Rcprefents  a  tin  pipe,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
which  a  communication  is  made  between  the  calk  and 
cooler  for  the  tranfmillion  of  the  fixed  air.  g  h,  Is  a 
wooden  axis  palling  quite  through  the  caflc  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  moveable  on  a  centre  h,  having  a  llrong 
handie  at  top,  to  turn  it  in  order  to  (lir  the  mixture. 
Hit,  Are  four  crofs  blades  fixed  into  the  axis,  which, 
in  confequence  of  tuiiiing  the  handle,  ftlr  and  raife  a 
great  commotion  in  the  liquor  contained  in  the  caflc 
m.  Is  a  large  hole  Hopped  With  a  wooden  plug,  by 
which  \.\\r  uiattiials  may  be  put  in  or  taken  out  ;  and 
for  this   lall  purpofe   a   kind   of  ladle  with  an  upright 

ftem 


(i)  See  this  ftJi-tlier  difculfed  under  the  article  Aerology,  n   ji,  52. 
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Filed  S'Z".  (Icm  as  ]\T  may  be  made  ufe  of.  /,  Is  a  plug  (lopping 
up  a  hole  in  the  hd  of  the  cooler  E,  by  which  the  li- 
quor to  be  impregnated  may  be  put  in,  and  let  out 
again  by  the  cock  n. 

In  this  apparatus  it  is  evident,  that  when  an  effer- 
vefcing  mixture  is  put  into  the  caflt,  the  fixed  air  mull 
pafs  through  the  tube  /  into  the  cooler,  where  it  will 
be  abforbcd  by  the  liquor  as  fad  as  it  is  en\itted  by  the 
materials ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  efcaping,  all 
the  junflurcs  mull  be  luted  carefully  with  the  mixture 
of  falad  oil  and  chalk  already  mentioned,  which  is  both 
fufficiently  adhefive,  and  remaining  foft  for  a  long  time, 
may  be  iiiHanlaneoudy  repaired  where  it  happens  to  be 
broken.  When  the  efTervcfcence  begins  to  turn  lan- 
gviid,  it  may  intlantly  be  quickened  by  turning  the 
handle;  but  this  will  didurb  ihe  luting  at  05,  which 
mull  therefore  be  clapped  clofc  all  round  the  axis  as  foon 
as  the  matter  is  fufficiently  ftirred. 

FixFD  Stars,  are  fuch  as  conltantly  retain  the  fame 
•  See  Ajiro-Yioduan  and  dillance  with  refpeft  to  each  other*  ;  by 
*""yi  which  they  are  contradiftiiiguifhcd  from  erratic  or  zvan- 

"  'S*'"  der'wg  (lars,  which  are  continually  Ihifting  their  fitua- 
tioii  and  dillance. — The  fixed  (lars  are  what  we  pro- 
perly and  abfolutcly  Ci.\\J]ars  :  the  rell  have  their  pe- 
cuhar  denominations  of  planet  and  comet.  See  A- 
STRONOMY,  per  InJex. 

FIXITY,  or  Fixedness,  in  chemidiy,  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  ufed  for  the  atlcdtion  oppofite  to  volati- 
lity ;  /.  e.  the  property  whereby  bodies  bear  the  aftion 
of  the  (ire,   without  being  dilTipated  in  fumes. 

FLACCUS  (Caius  Valerius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
of  whom  we  have  very  imperfect  accounts  remaining. 
He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  of 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  tofinifh  the  eighth  book, 
dying  at  about  30  years  of  age.  John  Baptifta  Pius, 
an  Italian  poet,  completed  the  eighth  book  of  the  Ar- 
gonautics  ;  and  added  two  more,  from  the  fourth  of 
ApoUoniusj  which  fupplement  was  (ird  added  to  Al- 
dus's  edition  in  1523. 

FLAGS,  in  the  army,  are  fmall  banners  of  didinc- 
tion  duck  in  the  baggage-waggons,  to  diflinguifh  the 
baggage  of  one  brigade  from  another,  and  of  one  bat- 
talion from  another  ;  that  they  may  be  marlhalled  by 
the  waggonmader  general  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  brigades,  to  avoid  the  confufion  that  might  other- 
wife  arife. 

Flag,  in  the  marine,  a  certain  banner  or  dandard, 
by  which  an  admiral  is  didinguifhed  at  fea  from  the 
inferior  (hips  of  his  fquadron  ;  alfo  the  colours  by 
which  one  nation  is  didinguifhed  from  another.  See 
Plate  CXCIV. 

In  the  Britifh  navy,  flags  are  either  red,  white,  or 
blue  ;  and  are  difplayed  from  the  top  of  the  main-mad, 
fore-maft,  or  mizen-maft,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
admiral.  When  a  flag  is  difplayed  from  the  flag-dalF 
on  the  main-maft,  the  officer  didinguifhed  thereby  is 
known  to  be  an  admiral ;  when  from  the  fore- mad,  a 
vice  admiral ;  and  when  from  the  mizen-mad,  a  rear- 
admiral. 

The  fird  flag  in  Great  Britain  is  the  royal  dandard, 
which  is  only  to  be  hoided  when  the  king  or  queen  are 
on  board  the  veffel :  the  fecond  is  that  of  the  anchor 
of  hope,  which  charafterifes  the  lord  high  admiral,  or 
lords  commiffioners  of  the  admiralty  :  and  the  third  is 
the  union-flag,  in  which  the  erodes  of  St  George  and 
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St  Andrew  arc  Mended.     This  lad   is  appropriated  to      F'ijr*. 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  the  fird  military  olTicci   Fl»e'"-;> 
undci  the  lord  high  admiral.  ,      '"•     , 

The    next  flag  after  the  union  is  that  of  the  while         ' 
fquadron,  at  the  main  mad  head;  and  the  lad,  which 
charatlenfes  an  admiral,  is  the  blue,  at  the  fame  mad- 
head. 

For  a  vice-admiral,  the  (ird  flag  is  the  red,  the  fe- 
cond the  white,  the  third  the  blue,  at  the  flagdalT  on 
the  fore  mad. 

The  fame  order  proceeds  with  regard  to  the  rear-ad- 
mirals, whofc  flags  are  hoided  on  the  top  of  the  mi/.en- 
m.id  :  the  lowdl  flag  in  our  navy  is  accordingly  the 
blue  on  the  mizenmad. 

To  Lower  or  S/riie  the  Fl.'.g,  in  the  marine,  is  to 
pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  out  of 
the  refped,  or  fubmifTion,  due  from  all  d.ips  or  fleets 
inferior  to  thofe  any  way  judly  their  fupcriors.  To 
lower  or  drike  the  flag  in  an  engagement  is  a  fign  of 
yielding. 

The  way  of  leading  a  (liip  in  triumph  is  to  tie  the 
flags  to  the  iTirouds,  or  the  galL-ry,  in  the  hind-part 
of  the  fliip,  and  let  them  hang  down  towards  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  tow  the  vcffels  by  the  dern.  Livy  relates, 
that  this  was  the  way  the  Romans  ufed  thofe  of  Car- 
thage. 

To  Heave  out  the  Flag,  is  to  put  out  or  put  abroad 
the  flag. 

To  Hang  out  the  Wh'ile  Flag,  is  to  aflj  quarter  ;  or 
it  (hows,  when  a  veffel  is  arrived  on  a  coad,  that  it  has 
no  ho'.lilc  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  the  like. 
The  red  flag  is  a  (ipn  of  defiance,  and  battle. 

Flag  is  alfo  ufed  for  fedge,  a  kind  of  rudi. 

Corn-FiAG.     See  Gladiolus. 

SiLK'el-fcented  Flag^     See  Acorus. 

FiAG-Officert,  thofe  who  command  the  feveral  fqua- 
drons  of  a  fleet;  fuch  are  the  admirals,  vice  admirals> 
and  rear  admirals. 

The  flag-officers  in  our  pay,  are  the  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  and  real  admiral,  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue. 
See  Admiral,  Flag,  and  Fleet. 

FiAG-Ship,  a  (hip  commanded  by  a  general  or  flag- 
officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag,  in  coutradi- 
dindion  to  the  fecondary  veffels  under  the  command 
thereof.  jf 

FtAG-Stone,  a  genus  of  argillaceous  earths,  of  a  grey, 
yellowidi,  or  reddifh-white  colour;  not  giving  fire 
with  decl,  nor  eftervcfciug  with  acids.  Its  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  2C00  to  27S0.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
compad,  and  fomctinies  like  the  argillaceous  grit ;  in 
which  cafe  its  gravity  is  lefs.  Its  general  ufe  is  for 
flooring  houfes,  though  fometimes  it  is  made  ufe  of 
for  covering  them.  There  is  alfo  a  calcareous  flag- 
done  found  near  Wooddock  in  England.  It  is  of  a 
yellowidi-white  colour,  and  moderately  hard,  contain- 
ing a  little  iron.      Its  fpecitic  gravity  is  2585. 

FLAGELLANTLS,  a  fed  of  wild  fanatics  who 
chadifed  and  difciplined  themfclves  with  whips  in 
public. 

The  fed  of  the  FlagcUantes  had  its  rife  in  Italy  in 
the  year  1260  ;  its  author  was  one  Rainier  a  hermit  ; 
and  it  was  propagated  from  hence  through  almod  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  in  all  probabihty  no 
more  than  the  effedt  of  an  indifcreet  zeal.  A  great 
number  of  perfons  of  all  ages  and  feses  made  procef- 
N  n  fions, 
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FlapeHsn-  fions,  walking  two  by  two  with  lliclr  fhouldcrs  hare, 
■"  which  they  whipped  till  the  blood  ran  down,  in  crdir 
to  obtain  mercy  from  God,  and  apptafe  his  indigna- 
tion asjainft  the  wickcdnefs  of  the  age.  They  were 
then  called  the  di-vnut;  and  having  eftablifhed  a  fiipe- 
rior,  h?  was  called  x\\t  general  1^  tlit  devotion.  Though 
the  primitive  Fljgcll:int(  s  were  excmplai-y  in  point  of 
morals,  yet  they  were  joined  by  a  turbulent  rabl)le, 
■who  were  infcfted  with  the  moil  ridiculous  and  impi- 
ous opinions;  fo  that  tlie  emperors  and  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  put  an  end  to  this  religious  phrcnfy,  by  de- 
claring all  devout  whipping  contrary  to  the  divine  law, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  foul's  elernjl  intereft. 

However,  this  feci  revived  in  Germany  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  and  rambling  through 
many  provinces,  occalioned  great  dlllurbances.  They 
held,  among  other  things,  that  flagellation  was  of 
equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  other  facraments  ; 
that  the  forgivenefs  of  all  fins  was  to  be  obtained  by  it 
from  God  without  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  that  the 
old  law  of  Chrilt  was  foon  to  be  abolilhed,  and  that  a 
new  law  enjoining  the  baptif;n  of  blood  to  be  admini- 
Itcred  by  whipping  was  to  be  fubftituted  in  its  place  : 
upon  which  Clement  VII.  by  an  injudicious  as  well  as 
unrighteous  policy,  thundered  out  anathemas  againft 
the  Flagellantes,  who  were  burnt  by  the  inquifitors  in 
icveral  places ;  but  they  were  not  eafily  extirpated. 
They  appeared  again  in  Tburlngia  and  Lower  Saxony 
in  the  i  5th  century  ;  and  rcjefted  not  only  the  facra- 
ments, but  every  branch  of  external  worfliip  ;  and  pla- 
ced their  only  hopes  of  falvation  in  faith  and  flagella- 
tion, to  which  they  added  other  llrange  doctrines  con- 
cerning evil  fpirits.  Their  leader  Conrad  Schmidt  and 
many  others  were  committed  to  the  flames  by  German 
inquifitors  in  and  after  the  year  1414- 

FLAGEOLET,  or  Flajeolet,  a  little  flute,  ufed 
chiefly  by  fliepherdsand  country-people.  It  is  made  of 
box  or  other  hard  wood,  and  fometimes  of  ivory  ;  and 
has  fix  holes  befides  that  at  the  bottom,  the  mouth- 
piece, and  that  behind  the  neck. 

FLAIL,  an  inllnnnent  for  threflting  corn.  It  con- 
fifts  of  the  following  parts.  I.  The  hand-ftaff,  or  piece 
held  in  the  threfher's  hand.  2.  The  fwiple,  or  that  part 
which  ilrikes  out  the  corn.  3.  The  caplins,  or  llrong 
double  leathers,  made  fall  to  the  tops  of  the  hand-ftaff 
and  fwiple.  4.  The  middle-band,  being  the  leather 
thong  or  filli  fliin  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

FLAIR,  in  fea-language.  The  ftamen  fav  that 
the  work  doth  flail  over,  when  a  fhip  being  houfed  in 
near  the  water,  fo  that  the  work  hangs  over  a  little  too 
much,  and  thus  is  let  out  broader  aloft  than  the  due 
proportion  will  allow. 

FLAKE,  in  the  cnd-fifnery,  it  fort  of  fcaffold  or 
platform,  made  of  hurdles,  and  luppoited  by  flanchions, 
flnd  ufed  for  drying  cod-iifh  in  Newfoundland.  Thefe 
flakes  are  ufually  placed  near  the  fhores  of  liihing-har- 
bours. 

FiAKE,  in  gardening,  a  name  given  by  the  florifls 
to  a  fort  of  carnations  which  are  of  two  colours  only, 
and  have  very  large  ftripes,  all  of  them  going  quite 
through  the  leaves. 

White  Flare,  in  painting,  is  lead  corroded  by  means 
of  the  preffing  of  grapes,  or  a  cerufs  prepared  by  the 
acid  of  grapes.  It  is  brought  here  from  Italy;  and 
far  furpaflfes,  both  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  it« 
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whitcnefs  and  the  certainty  of  its  fl3n.lin;»,  all  the  ce- 
rufs or  white  lead  made  with  us  in  common.  •  It  is 
ufed  in  oil  and  varnith  painting  for  all  purpofes  where 
a  very  clean  white  is  required.  The  white  flake  fhould 
be  procured  in  lumps  at,  it  is  brought  over,  and  leviga- 
ted by  thofe  who  ufe  it  ;  becaufe  that  which  the  co- 
lourmen  fell  in  a  prepared  ftatr  is  levigated  and  mixed 
up  with  ftarch,  and  often  with  white  lead,  and  worfe 
fophlfticatlons. 

FLAMBEAU,  orFLAMSoy,  a  luminary  made  of 
feveral  thick  wicks,  covered  over  with  wax,  fcrving  to 
burn  at  nights  in  the  ftrtets  ;  as  alfo  at  funeral  procef- 
fions,  illuminations,  &c. 

Flambeaux  tliifer  from  links,  torches,  and  tapers.— 
They  are  made  fquare,  fometimes  of  white  wax  and 
fometimes  of  yellow.  They  ufually  confift  of  four 
wicks  or  branches  near  an  inch  thick,  and  about  three 
feet  long,  made  of  a  fort  of  coarfe  hempen  yarn  half 
twifted.  They  are  made  with  the  ladle  much  as  torches 
or  tapers  are  ;  viz.  by  firft  pouring  the  melted  wax 
on  the  top  of  the  feveral  fufpended  wicks,  and  letting 
it  run  down  to  the  bottom.  This  they  repeat  twice. 
After  each  wick  has  thus  got  its  proper  cover  of  wax, 
they  lay  them  to  dry ;  then  roll  them  on  a  table,  and 
fo  join  foar  of  them  together  by  means  of  a  red- hot 
iron.  When  joined,  they  pour  on  more  wax  till  the 
flambeau  is  brought  to  the  fize  required,  which  is 
ufually  from  a  pound  and  half  to  three  pounds.  The 
laft  thing  is  to  finilh  their  form  or  outfide,  which  they 
do  with  a  kind  of  polifliing  inftruraent  of  wood  by 
running  it  along  all  the  angles  formed  by  the  anion  of 
the  branches. 

The  flambeaux  of  the  ancients  were  different  from 
ours.  They  were  made  of  woods  dried  in  furnaces  or 
otherwife.  They  ufed  divers  kinds  of  wood  for  this 
purpofe  ;  the  wood  muft  ufiial  was  pine.  Pliny  fays, 
that  in  his  time  they  frequently  alfo  burnt  oak,  elm, 
and  hazle.  In  the  feventh  book  of  the  jEneid,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  flambeau  of  pine ;  and  Scrvlus  on  that 
paffage  remarks,  that  they  alfo  made  them  of  the  cornel- 
tree. 

FLAMBOROUGH-HEAD,  in  geography,  a  cape 
or  promontory  on  the  eaflern  coafl  of  Yorkfliire,  five 
miles  eaft  of  Burlington,  and  216  from  London. 
E  Long.  20°.  N.  Lat.  54,  15. — This  was  the  Fleam- 
burg  of  the  Saxons  ;  fo  called,  as  fome  tl.ink,  from  the 
lights  made  on  it  to  direft  the  landing  of  Ida,  who  in- 
547  joined  his  countrymen  in  thefe  parts  with  a  large 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Northumberland.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
ConfcfTor,  Flamborough  was  one  of  the  manors  of 
Harold,  Earl  of  the  \\  eft  Saxons,  afterwards  king  of 
England.  On  his  death,  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to 
Hugh  Lupus;  who,  in  perpetual  alms,  beftowed  it 
on  the  monaftcry  of  Whitby. — The  town  is  on  the 
north  fide  ;  and  confifts  of  about  150  fmall  houfes,  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  fiflicrmen;  few  of  whom,  as  is  faid, 
die  in  their  beds,  but  meet  their  fate  in  the  element 
they  are  fo  converfant  in.  The  cliffs  of  the  Head  are 
of  a  tremendous  height  and  amazing  grandeur.  Beneath 
are  feveral  vatt  caverns;  fome  clofe.l  at  the  end,  others 
pervious,  formed  with  a  natural  arch.  In  fome  places 
the  rocks  are  infulated,  and  of  a  pyramidal  figure, 
foaring  up  to  a  vail  height.  The  bafes  of  moll  are 
folid^  but  in  fome  pierced  through  and  arched.     T  he 
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Wsm».     colour  of  iill  thcfe  rocks  is  white,  from  the  dung  of 

""v the  innumerable  flocks  of  migratory  birds,  which  quite 

covrr  the  face  of  them,  filling  every  little  projection, 
every  hole  that  will  give  them  leave  to  rell. 

FLAME,  is  a  general  name  for  every  kind  of  lu- 
minous vapour,  provided  llic  light  it  emits  hath  any 
coniiderable  degree  of  intenfity.  The  namcj/iime,  how- 
ever, is  moil  generally  applied  to  luch  as  are  of  a  coni- 
cal figure,  like  thofe  arifing  from  our  common  fires  ; 
without  this,  they  are  commonly  called  luminous  vapours, 
cr  fimply  lights. 

Ai-cording  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  flame  is  only  reti- 
hot  f mole,  or  tlie  vapour  of  any  fubftancc  raikd  from  it 
by  fin,  and  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  emit  light 
copio'.iljy.  This  definition  feems  to  be  the  moll  accu- 
rate and  rxprefTive  of  ?.ny.  It  is  cirtain,  that  bodies 
arc  capable  of  emitting  fl  ime  only  in  proportion  to  tlie 
quantity  of  vapour  that  rifcs  from  ihem.  Thus  wood, 
coals,  &c.  which  emit  a  great  quantity  of  vapour, 
flame  violently;  whi'e  lead,  tin,  &o.  which  emit  but  a 
fmall  fume,  can  fcarcc  be  perceived  to  flame  at  all. 

This  rule,  however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
upon  in  all  cafts.  Some  vapours  yJrm  to  be  in  their 
own  nature  uninflammable,  and  eapabk  of  cxtinguilh- 
ing  fla.ne;  as  (hofe  of  water,  the  mineral  aciifs,  fal-am- 
(noniac  arfenic,  &c. :  while  others  take  hrc  on  the 
flifditell  approach  of  a  flamiiig  fubllance;  fuch  as  ether, 
fpiiit  of  wine,  &c.  Thefe  lall  mentioned  fub.lancts 
alfo  exhibit  a  reinaikable  phenomenon;  namely,  that 
they  cannot  be  m  ide  to  flam;  without  the  approach  of 
fo.ne  iubllaiice  aftually  in  flames  bcforehaiiJ.  Thus, 
fpirit  o;  wine  pound  on  a  led-hot  iion,  thougli  iullant- 
ly  dini;  r.t-.d  in  vapour,  vi-ill  not  flame  ;  but  if  a  burn- 
ing candle  touches  its  furfacc,  the  whole  is  fet  in  a  flame 
at  once.  The  cafe  is  otherwife  with  oils,  cfptcially 
thofe  of  tho  groffer  kind  ;  for  their  vapours  will  readily 
be  changed  into  flame  by  the  mere  increafe  of  heat, 
without  the  approach  uf  any  flaming  fubilance. 

There  is,  however,  no  kind  of  vapour,  perhaps,  that 
is  incapable  of  being  converted  into  flame,  provided  it  is 
expoftd  to  a  fulHcient  degree  of  heat.  Ihus  the  va- 
pour of  water  made  to  pafs  through  burning  coals 
prcduces  an  exceedingly  fl;rong  and  brigiit  'lame. — 
It  is  umarkablc,  that  tuis  kind  of  vapour  fcrms  to  be 
more  powerful  than  almoll  any  other  in  abforbing  heat, 
and  detaining  it  in  a  latent  Hate.  Dr  Black  hath 
fhown,  that  when  any  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is 
condenfed,  more  heat  will  be  feparated  from  it  than 
would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  heat  an  equal  bulk  of  iron 
red  hot. —  It  is  moll  piobably  to  this  property  whi,.h 
all  vapours  have  of  ablV.ibing  hfat,  and  detaining  it  in 
a  lattnt  (late,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  phenomena 
of  flame,  and  alfo  the  exceeding  great  elallicity  of  Iteam. 
It  is  certain,  tli;)t  vapours,  of  water  at  lea  1,  have  a  much 
greater  power  of  ablorbing  and  retaining  heat,  than  the 
water  from  which  they  are  railed.  In  open  veffels, 
wat'^r  cann  t  be  heated  more  than  212  degrees  of 
I'ahieiih  it's  thermometer;  but  in  Papin's  digcfter, 
where  the  vapour  is  forcibly  confined,  it  has  been  heat- 
ed to  400  of  th.:  fame  degrees  ;  and,  no  doubt,  might 
have  be.  n  heated  a  great  deal  more,  had  the  veflels 
been  (Irong  enough  to  biar  the  expanfile  force  of  the 
fteam.  On  opening  the  VLffels,  however,  the  excefs  of 
lieat  was  found  to  have  refided  entirely  in  the  vapour; 
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for  the  water  in  the  veffi-l  very  foon  funk  down  to  2 1  i",     rinnr, 

while  the  Ream  iffiied  fortii  with  great  violence,  *     '"' 

From  thefe  expeiiments  it  appears,  that  the  lleam  of 
water,  after  it  has  abforbed  as  much  heat  in  a  latent 
llate  as  it  can  contain,  continues  to  abforb,  or  <ietaiii 
among  its  particles,  an  unlimited  quantity  of  fenfible 
heat ;  and  if  the  lleara  could  be  confined  till  this  quan- 
tity became  great  enough  to  be  vifible  by  its  cmiiu.jn 
of  light,  there  cannot  be  the  lead  doubt  that  the  va- 
pour would  then  be  converted  into  fl4me. 

In  what  manner  the  heat  is  detained  among  the  par- 
ticles of  fteam,  is  perhaps   impofiible  to  be  exphiiied  ; 
but  to  this  heat  we  mult  undoubtedly  afcribe  the  vio- 
lent expanfive  force  of  ileam  of  every  kind.      It  leems 
probable,  that  when  I  moke  is  convcited  into  flanu,  the 
latent  heat  with  which  the  vapour  had  combined,  or 
rather  that  which  made  an  eflciuial  part  of  it,  breaks 
forth,  and  asids  to  the  quantity  of  Unfible  heat  w.neh 
is  alieaJy   prefent.     This   feems   probable,  from  the 
fudjon  explofion  with  which  all  flames  break  out.      If 
a  veflcl  full  of  oil  is  let  over  the  fire,  a  fmoke  or  vapour 
begins  to  arife  from  it ;   which  gr  w.?  gradually  thicker 
and  thicker ;   and  at  latl  begins  to  Ihine  in  fonic  places 
very  near  the  furface  of  the  oil,   like  an  tleftric  light, 
or  fulphur  jull  kindled.      At  tiiis  tirre  the  oil  i,  very- 
hat,  r.s  well  as  the  ileam  which  iflTucs  trom  it.      But  this 
lall  is  continually  giving  off  its  fenfible  heat  into  tlie  at- 
mofphere  ;  fo  that  at  tlie  diilance  ot  an     nch  01  two 
from  the  furface  of  the  oil,  the  hert  jf  tlie  ftea  i;  will 
not  exceed  400  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  perha;.-  .nay 
not  be  fo  much  ;   but  if  a  burning  candle  is  held  in  the 
fleam  for   a  moment,  the  whole  is  iiniiudiately   con- 
verted into  flame,   with  fomething  lik  •  an   explofion  \ 
after  which,  the  oil  burns  quietly   until  it  is  all  con- 
fumed      The  flame;    as  foon  a;,  it  ajriears,  i->  not  only 
much  hotter  than   the  fteam  from  wlience  it  was  pro- 
duced,   but    even    than    the   oil  which  lies  below  it. 
Whence,  then,  has  this  fuddjn   and  gieat  increafe  of 
heat  ariftn  ?    It  could  not  b.'  the fcnJiOle  heat  of  the  va- 
pour,  for  ihut  was  greatly   m'erior;   nor  coulu  it  be 
communicated  from  the  oil,   for  that  could  cjmmuji- 
cate  no  more  tiian  it   had   to  itfelf.     The  candle,  in- 
deed,, would  cornmunicate  a  quantity  of  hca:  to  '.lie  va- 
pour whii'a  touched  its  flame  ;  but  it  is  impoflihle  that 
this  quantit)  ihould  extend  permanently  over  a  lurface 
perhaps  lOO  times  larger  than  tlie  flame  of  tlu  candle, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  eveiy  part  of  that  lurface 
equally  hot  with  the  flame  of  the  candle  itfelf;  for  this 
wiiuld  be  to  fuppofe  it  to  communicate  100  times  more 
heat   than  really  was  in  it.      The  heat  therefore   mull 
have  originally  refided  in  the  vapour  itfelf:  and  as,  in 
the  freezing  of  water,  its  latent  heat  is  extiicated  and 
becomes  fenfible,  and  the  water  thereupon  lofes  its  flui- 
dity ;   io,  in  the  acccnfioa   of  vapoui-,   the   latent  heat 
breaks  forth  with  a  bright  flafli,  and  the  vapour  is  then 
totally  decompofed,  and  converted  into  foot,  aflies,  or 
water,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftances  which  produce  it,  or  according  to  the  intenlily 
of  the  heat. —Several  other  hypothefes  have  been  in- 
vented to  folve  the  phenomena  of  burning  and  flaming 
bodies  ;  for  an  account  of  which,  fee  theartidcs  Igni- 
tion, Phlogiston,  &c. 

Flames  are  of  different  colours,  according  to  thefub- 

llances  from  which  they   are  produced.     Thus,  the 
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Fhmcn  flame  of  fulphur  and  fpirit  of  vvir.e  is  blue  ;  the  flame 
of  nitre  and  zinc,  of  a  bright  white  ;  that  of  copper,  of 
a  greenilh  blue,  &c. — Thcfe  varieties  afford  an  oppor- 
tun'ty  of  making  a  number  of  agreeable  reprefentations 
in  firt-works,  which  could  not  be  done  if  the  flame 
produced  from  every  different  iubilance  was  of  the 
fame  colour.     See  Pvrotechnics. 

PL  AM  F.N,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  name  of  an 
order  of  priells,  inflituted  by  Romulus  or  Numa  ;  au- 
thors not  being  agreed  on  this  head. 

They  were  originally   only   three,   viz.  the  Flamtn 
Din/is,  Flamen  Jllarlialis,  anrt  Flamen  ^lirinalis.     The 
Flamen  Dialis  was  facrcd  to  Jupiter,   and  a  perfon  of 
the  highell  confequence  and  authority   in    the   ftate. 
He  difchargtd  feveral  religious  duties  which  properly 
belonged  to   the  kings,  and  was  honoured  with  many 
eminent  privileges  beyond  all  other  officers,   but   was 
obliged  to  obferve  feveral  fuperftitiousreilraints.      The 
Flamen  MartLahs  was  facred  to  Mars,  and  was  ordain- 
ed  to   infpeft  the   riles  of  that   god.      The   Flamen 
Qnirina'-is  was  facred  to,  and  fuperintended  the  rites 
of,  Quirinus  Romulus.    The  Flamines  lail  mentioned, 
though  of  high  authority,  were  much  inferior  to  the 
Flamen  Dialis.     All  three  were  chofen  by  the  people, 
and  confccrated  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus. — In  latter 
times  feveral  priefls  of  the  fame  order  and  name  were 
added  to  them,   but  inferior  in   power.     The   whole 
number    at   lafl   amoimted    to   15:  the  three  firil  of 
whom  were  fenators,  and  called  FLimlnes  majores  ;  the 
other  12,  taken  from  among  the  people,  being  deno- 
jninatcd  Flam'ines  minares. — Some  authors  tell  us  the 
Romans  had   a  Flamen  for  every  deity  they  worfhip- 
ped.     The  greater  Flamines  wore  the  robe  edged  with 
purple,  like  the  great  magillrates;  had  an  ivory  chair, 
and  a  feat  in  the  fenate.     They  wore  a  little  band  of 
tliread  about  their  heads,  whence  their  name  is  faid  to 
be  derived,   ^tajl    Filamines. — Wife   of   the    Flamen 
Dialis  was  called  Flamiaka,  and  wore  a  flame  colour- 
ed habit,  on  which   was   painted   a  thunder-bolt,  and 
above  her  head-drefs  the   had   green   oak  boughs,  to 
iiidicate  that  flie  belonged  to  Jupiter  the  thundcrer,  to 
■whom  the  oak  was  facred.     The  Flamines  wore  each 
cf  them  a  hat  or  crp  called  Flammium  or  Apex. 

FLAMINGO,  in  ornithology.     See  Phoenicop- 

TERUS. 

FLAMINIU.S,  orFLAMiNiNus,  (T.Q^)  a  cele- 
brated Roman  raifed  to  the  confulfhip  in  the  year  of 
Rome  554,  though  under  the  age  of  30.  He  was  trained 
in  the  art  of  war  a^ainil  Hannibal;  and  he  fliowed  himfelf 
cspable  in  every  refpeift  to  difcliarge  with  honour  the 
great  office  with  which  he  was  eniruded.  He  was  fent 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  agalnfl  Pliilip  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  in  his  expedition  he  met  with  uncom- 
mon fueccfs.  The  Greeks  gradually  declared  tliemfelves 
his  firmelt  fupportcrs;  and  he  totally  defeated  Philip  on 
the  confines  of  Epirus,  and  made  all  Locris,  Phocij, 
and  Theffaly,  tributary  to  the  Roman  power.  He 
granted  peace  to  the  conquered  monarch,  and  proclaim- 
ed all  Greece  free  and  independent  at  the  lllhmian 
games.  This  celebrated  action  procured  the  name  of 
Patrons  of  Greece  to  the  Romans,  and  infenfibly  paved 
their  wav  to  univerfal  dominion.  Flaminius  behaved 
among  them  with  the  greaicfl  policy  ;  by  his  ready 
compliance  to  their  natiot;al  culloms  and  prejudices,  he 
gained  uncommon  popularity,  and  received  ilie  name  of 


futher  and  deliverer  of  Greece.  He  was  aftenvards 
fent  ambalfador  to  king  Prufias,  who  had  given  refuge 
to  Hannibal;  and  there  his  prudence  and  arlilice  hallened 
out  of  tlie  world  a  man  who  had  long  been  th;  terror 
of  the  Romans.  Flaminius  was  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
after  a  life  fpent  in  the  grcatell  glory,  in  which  he  had 
imitated  with  fuccefs  the  viitues  of  his  model  Scipio. 

Flaminius,  or  Flaminio,  (Mark  Anthony),  one 
of  the  bell  Latin  poets  in  the  l6lh  century,  of  Imo- 
la  in  Italy,  fon  and  grandfon  of  very  learned  men. 
The  pope  had  chofen  him  fecretary  to  the  council  in 
1545  ;  but  he  rcfufed  that  employment,  becaufe,  fa- 
vouring the  new  opinions,  he  would  not  employ  his 
pen  In  an  aflembly  where  he  kne*  thcfe  opinions  were 
to  be  condemned.  —  He  paraphrafed  30  of  the  pfalmsin 
Latin  verfe,  and  alfo  wrote  notes  on  the  pfalms ;  and 
fome  letters  and  poems  which  are  elleeraed.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1550. 

FLAMSTED,  a  town  of  Hertfordfliire  in  Eng- 
land, 5  mikt  from  St  Alban's  and  Dunftablc,  ftands  on 
the  river  Verlam,  and  was  of  old  called  Verlanillede. 
The  laud  hereabouts  is  a  clay  fo  thickly  mixed  with 
flints,  that,  after  a  Ihower,  nothing  appears  but  a  heap 
of  floncs ;  and  yet  It  bears  very  good  corn  even  in  dry 
fummers.  This  fertility  is  imputed  to  a  warmth  in 
the  flint,  which  preferves  it  from  cold  In  the  winter  ; 
and  to  its  clofencfs,  which  keeps  it  from  the  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fun  in  the  fummer.  Edward  VI.  when  an 
infant,  was  brought  hither  for  his  health  ;  and,  it  is 
laid,  the  bedflead  he  lay  on,  which  is  curioufly  wrought, 
is  flill  preferved  in  the  manor- houfe  juft  by. 

FLAMSTEED  (John),  an  em.ucnt  Engllfh  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  13th  century,  born  at  Derby  in  1646. 
He  had  early  read  a  great  deal  of  civil  and  eccklialli- 
cal  hlltory;  but  happening  to  fee  John  de  Sacrobolco's 
book  de  Splijera,  this  gave  him  a  turn  for  allronomy, 
which  fludy  he  afterwards  profecuted  with  great  vi- 
gour. His  father,  finding  him  in  correfpondence  with 
feveral  learned  men,  advifed  hi.Ti  to  go  to  London, 
that  he  might  be  pcrfonally  acquainted  with  them.  In. 
1674,  he  wrote  an  ephemeris,  in  which  he  Ihowed  the 
falfity  of  aftrology  ;  and  gave  a  table'of  the  moon's 
rifing  and  letting,  carefully  calculated,  together  with 
the  eclipfes  and  appulfes  of  the  moon  and  planets  to 
fixed  Itars.  This  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Jonas  More; 
for  whom,  at  hisrequell,  he  made  a  table  of  the  moon's 
tiiie  fouthings.  In  1674,  ^"^  Jonas  having  informed 
him,  that  a  true  account  of  the  tides  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  his  majedy,  he  compofed  a  fmall  ephe- 
meris for  the  king's  ult :  and  when  bir  Jcnas  Ihowed. 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  our  author's  telefcopes  and 
micrometer,  and  recommended  him  Itrongly,  he  pro- 
cured him  a  warrant  to  be  king's  a!lronomer,  with  the 
falary  of  L.  loc  per  aniimn ;  on  which  occafioa  he 
was  ordained.  In  1675,  ''"^  foundation  of  the  royal 
oblervatory  at  Greenwich  was  laid,  and  during  the 
building  he  lodged  at  Greenwich  ;  his  quadrant  and 
telefcopes  being  kept  in  the  queen's  houfe  there.  His 
Dodnne  of  the  Sphere  was  publlflied  in  1 6S I ,  in  a 
pollhumous  work  of  Sir  Jonas  More,  intltled,  j1  nevf. 
S^em  of  the  J\Li! hematics.  In  1684,  he  was  preftnt- 
ed  to  the  living  of  Burdow  in  Surry,  which  he  enjoy- 
ed till  he  died  in  17  19.  His  H'ljlorla  calejUi  Brilunni' 
ca  was  pubhfhed  at  London  in  1725,  in  3  vols.  Mr 
FluioAetd  likewife  compofed  the  Briti/h  Catalogue  of 
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the  fixed  ftars,  which  contains  twice  the  number  that 
are  in  the  catalogue  of  Hevelius  ;  to  each  of  which  he 
annexed  its  longitude,  latitude,  right  afcenfion,  aiuldi- 
fliince  from  the  pole,  together  with  the  variation  of 
right  afcenfion  and  declination,  while  the  longitude  in- 
creafes  a  degree.  Tliis  catalogue,  together  with  moil 
of  his  ohfervations,  were  printed  on  a  hne  piper  and 
charafter,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  prince  George  of 
Denmark. 

FLANDERS,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands, 
bounded  by  the  German  fea  and  the  United  Provin- 
ces on  the  north,  by  the  province  of  Brabant  on  the 
eaft,  by  Hainauk  and  Artois  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
another  part  of  Artois  and  the  German  fea  on  the 
well  ;  being  about  60  miles  long,  and  50  broad,  and 
divided  between  the  Aullrians,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch. 

Flanders  is  a  perfedlly  champaign  country,  with  not 
a  rifing  ground  or  hill  in  it,  and  watered  with  many 
line  rivers  and  canals.  Its  chief  commodities  are  line 
lace,  linen,  and  tapeftry. 

In  this  country  fome  important  arts  were  Invent- 
ed and  improved.  AVeaving  in  general  was  greatly 
improved,  and  that  of  figures  of  all  forts  in  linen 
were  invented  ;  alfo  the  art  of  dyeing  cloths  and  llufFs, 
and  of  oil-colours ;  the  curing  of  herrings,  &c.  The  ma- 
nufaftutes  of  this  country  are  not  now  in  the  flourilTiing 
ftate  they  were  formerly  ;  yet  lilk,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len llufis,  brocades,  camblcts,  tapeftry,  lace,  and  linen, 
are  flill  manufaAuved  here  in  great  quantities.  This 
province  had  counts  of  its  own  from  the  ninth  century 
to  the  year  1369,  when  it  went  by  marriage  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy ;  and  afterwards  from  them,  by 
marriage  alfo,  to  the  houfeof  Audria.  France,  in  1667, 
ftized  the  fouthern  part;  and  the  States- Gencial  ob- 
tained the  northern,  partly  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
and  partly  by  the  barrier-treaty  of  1715. 

For  a  more  particuLir  hillory  of  Flanders,  with  a 
continuation  down  to  the  prefent  times,  fee  the  article 
Netherlands. 

FLANEL,  or  Flannel,  a  kind  of  flight,  loofe, 
woollen  ilufF,  compofcd  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  wove 
on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  bays. 

Dr  Black  afiigns  as  a  reafon  why  fl.inel  and  other 
fubllances  of  the  kind  keep  our  bodies  warm,  that  they 
compofearare  and  fpongymafs,  thefibres  of  which  touch 
each  other  fo  flightly,  that  t!ie  heat  moves  flowly  thro' 
the  interflices,  which  being  filled  only  with  air,  and 
that  in  a  ftagnant  ftate,  give  little  afliflance  In  conduc- 
ting the  heat.  Sir  Benjamin  Thomfon  has  inquired 
farther  into  the  matter,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion betwixt  the  power  which  the  fubftances  ufually 
worn  as  clothing  have  of  abforbing  moillure,  and  that 
of  keeping  our  bodies  warm.  Having  provided  a  quan- 
tity of  each  of  thtfe  fubllances  mentioned  below,  he 
expofed  them,  fpread  out  upun  clean  China  plates,  for 
the  fpace  of  ^4  hours  to  the  warm  and  dry  air  of  a 
room  which  had  been  heated  by  a  German  Hove  for  fe- 
vcral  months,  and  during  the  laft  fix  hours  had  raifed 
the  thermometer  to  85°  of  Fahrenheit  ;  after  which  he 
weighed  equal  quantities  of  the  different  fubllances  with 
a  very  accurate  balance.  They  were  then  fpread  out 
upon  a  China  plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  un- 
inhabited room  upon  the  fecond  floor,  where  they  were 
expofed  4,8  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle  of 
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the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  at  45'  of  Fahrenlieit. 
At  the  end  of  this  fpace  they  were  weighed,  and  then 
removed  into  a  da.np  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  vaidt,  where  the  air  was  at  the  tem- 
perature of  45"^,  and  which  by  the  hygrometer  feemed 
to  be  fully  faturated  with  moillure.  In  tlila  lituation 
they  were  fufFered  to  remain  three  days  and  three 
nights ;  the  vault  being  all  the  time  hung  round  with 
wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  completely  damp 
as  podible.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  were  weigh- 
ed, and  the  weights  at  the  diiierent  times  were  found 
as  in  the  following  table. 

Weight  af  Weight  af-. Weight  af- 


Sheeps  wool 

Beaver's  fur 

The  fur  of  a  Rufliaa  hare 

Eeder  down 

C  Raw  fingle  thread 
Silk  <  Ravellingsofwhite 

(^      taffety 
C  Fine  lint 
Linen  <  Ravellingsoffine  , 

(_  linen 
Cotton  wool 
Ravelhngs  of  Giver  lace 
On  thefe  experiments  our  author  obferves,  that  though 
linen,  from  the  apparent  eafe  with  which  it  receives- 
dampnefs  from  the  atraofphere,  feems  to  have  a  much 
greater  attratilon  for  water  than  any  other  ;  yet  it 
would  appear  from  what  Is  related  above,  that  thofe 
bodies  wliich  receive  water  in  its  unelallic  form  with 
the  greatcll  eafe,  or  are  moll  eafdy  wet,  are  not  thofe 
which  in  all  cafes  attratl  the  muifture  of  the  atrao- 
fphere with  the  greateft  avidity.  "  Perhaps  ( fays  he), 
the  ai)parcnt  dampnefs  of  linen  to  the  touch,  arifes 
more  fiom  the  eafe  with  which  that  fubilance  parts 
with  the  water  it  contains,  than  fiom  the  quantity  of 
water  It  aftually  holds  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  body 
appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  confequence  of  Its  parting 
freely  with  Its  heat;  while  another  body,  which  is  real- 
ly at  the  fame  temperature,  but  whicli  with-holds  its  heat 
with  greater  obllinacy,  affedls  the  fenfe  of  feeling  much 
lefs  violently.  It  Is  well  known  that  woollen  clothes,  fuch 
as  flanels,  &c.  worn  next  the  flcin,  greatly  promote  infen- 
fible  perfplratlon.  May  not  this  arife  principally  from 
the  ftrong  attraAion  which  fubliils  between  wool  and 
the  watery  vapour  which  is  continually  KTuIng  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering.  Is  clear  ;  for  the  fame  degree 
of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a 
different  kind,  does  not  produce  the  lame  effetl.  The 
perfpiralion  of  the  human  body  being  abforbed  by  a  co- 
vering of  flanel,  it  is  immediately  dilhibuted  through 
the  whole  thickncfs  of  that  lubflance,  and  by  that 
means  expofed,  by  a  very  large  furfacc,  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  atmofphrre  ;  and  the  lofs  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  flanel  fullains  on  the  one  fide  by  evaporation, 
being  immediately  rellored  from  the  other,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  (Irong  attraflion  between  the  flanel  and 
this  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  fkin  are  difmcumbered, 
and  they  are  continually  furrounded  by  a  dry  and  falu- 
brious  atmofphcre." 

Our  author  exprcflts  his  furprife,  that  die  cuftom  of 
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wfaring  flancl  next  the  (kin  (hoiild  not  have  prevailed 
more  uiiiveri'ally.  He  is  confident  it  would  prevent  a 
number  of  dilcafes  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no  greater 
luxury  than  the  comfortable  fen  fat  ion  which  arifei  from 
wearing  it,  efpccially  after  one  is  a  little  accutlomcd  to 
it.  "  it  is  a  miilaktn  notion  (fays  he),  that  it  is  too 
warm  a  clothing  for  fummer.  I  have  worn  it  in 
the  hottett  climates,  and  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  ; 
and  never  found  the  leaft  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
is  the  warm  bath  of  a  perfpiration  confined  by  a  linen 
fhirt,  wet  with  fweat,  which  renders  the  fummer  heats 
of  fouthcrn  climates  fo  infupportable  ;  but  flancl  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  and  favours  its  evaporation  ;  and 
evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  produces  pofitive  cold. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  new  (land,  after  fome  time 
■wearing,  acquires  the  property  of  fhiiung  m  the  dark, 
but  lofes  it  on  being  waflied.  Fhi/y/'.Trtinf.  n^ ^i^^.  j  y. 

FLANK,  or  Flanc,  in  the  manege,  is  applied  to 
the  fides  of  a  horfe's  buttocks,  &c.  In  a  Ihift 
fenfe,  the  flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremes  of  the 
belly,  where  the  ribs  are  wanting,  and  are  below  the 
loins. 

The  flanks  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  full,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  a  feather.  The  diftance  between  the  lall  rib 
and  haunch-bone,  which  is  properly  the  flank,  fhould 
be  fliort,  which  ihey  term  we//  coii/>kJ,  fuch  horfes  be- 
ing molt  hardy,  and  fit  to  endure  labour. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank  if  the  lad  of  the 
fhort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  the  haunch- 
bone  ;  as  alio  when  his  ribs  are  too  much  llraightened 
in  their  compafs. 

Flank,  in  war,  is  ufcd  by  way  of  analogy  for  the 
fide  of  a  battalion,  army,  Sec.  in  contradillinction  to 
tiicjro/it  and  rear. 

To  a.'taci  the  enemy  in  flanh,  is  to  difcover  and  fire  up- 
on them  on  one  fide.     See  File. 

Flank,  in  fortification,  is  a  line  drawn  from  the 
extremity  of  the  face  towards  the  infide  of  the  work. 

Or,  fiank  is  that  part  of  a  balllon  which  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  oppofite 
face,  the  flank,  and  the  curtain.    See  Fortification. 

FLAT,  in  fea-language,  denotes  a  levtl  ground  ly- 
ing at  a  fmall  depth  under  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and 
is  alfo  called  2iJboal  or JImUo'Tv. 

FLAT-bottomed  B:jati  are  fuch  as  are  made  to  fwim  in 
fhallow  water,  and  to  carry  a  great  number  of  ttoops, 
aitillery,  ammunition,  See.  They  are  conlhufled  with  a 
12  poui.der,  bow-chafe,  and  an  I  8  pounder,  llern-chalt; 
their  keel  is  from  90  to  100  feet,  and  from  i  2  to  24 
feet  beam  :  they  have  one  mall,  a  large  fquare  main 
lail,  and  a  jib-fail  ;  are  rowed  by  18  or  zo  oars,  and 
can  carry  400  men  each.  I'he  gun  takes  up  one  bow, 
and  a  bridge  the  other,  over  which  the  troops  are  to 
march.  Thofe  that  carry  horfes  have  the  fore-part  of 
the  boat  made  to  open  when  the  men  are  to  mount  and 
ride  over  a  bridi^e. 

FLATMAN  (Thomas),  an  Englifli  poet  of  fome 
repute,  born  at  London  about  the  year  1633.  ^"^^ 
lludied  at  the  Inner-Temple,  and  became  a  barriller, 
btit  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  prattifed  ;  for  ha- 
ving a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  in- 
clination that  way,  and  acquired  reputation,  both  as 
a  poet  and  a  painter.  He  publilhcd,  in  1682,  a 
third'  edition  of  his  poerr.s  and  fongs,  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Orinond,  with  a  print  of  himfelf  as  a 
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frontifpiecc  ••  he  alfo  publiflied  a  i'atirical  romance  in 
profe,  on  Richard  Cromwell,  foon  alter  the  rclloration  ; 
which  took  greatly  at  thai  turn  of  affairs.  He  died 
abont  1688. 

FLATS,  in  mufic     See  Intfrval. 

FLATUS,  FLATULENCE,  in  medicine;  vapours  ge- 
nerated ill  the  llomach  and  intelllnes,  chiefly  occafion- 
ert  by  a  weakncfs  of  thefe  parts.  Theyoecafion  dlllen- 
fioiis,  uiieafy  fenfallon,  and  ficknels,  and  often  a  con- 
fiderable degree  of  pain.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

FLAVEL  (John),  an  eminent  nonconformift  mi- 
niftjr,  was  educated  at  Univerfuy-colLgt,  in  Oxford  : 
and  became  minilter  of  Depllord,  and  afterwards  of 
Dartmouth  in  Divon-hire,  where  he  refided  the  grcaj- 
ell  part  of  his  life,  and  was  admired  for  his  preachintr. 
Tiiough  he  was  generally  refpectcd  at  Dartmouth  ; 
yet,  in  1685,  feveral  of  the  aldermen  of  that  town,  at- 
tended by  the  rabble,  caiiied  about  a  ridiculous  clfig/ 
of  him.  to  which  were  affixed  tiie  Bill  of  Exclulion 
and  the  Covenant.  Upon  this  occafion,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  town  ;  not  knowing 
what  treatment  he  might  meet  with  from  a  riotous 
mob,  headed  by  magiftrates  who  were  themfelves 
an^ong  the  lowcll  of  mankind.  Part  of  his  Diary, 
printed  '.villi  his  Remains,  mull  give  the  reader  a  hlgii 
idea  of  his  piety.  He  died  in  1691,  aged  6f ;  and  af- 
ter his  death,  his  works,  which  confiltcd  of  many  pie- 
ces of  practical  divinity,  were  printed  in  two  volumes 
folio.  Among  thefe,  the  moll  famous  are  his  "  Navi- 
gation Spiritualized,  or  a  New  Compafs  for  Seamen, 
Cunfifting  of  32  points  of  pleafant  obfervations  and  fe- 
rious  reflections,"  of  which  there  have  been  feveral 
editions  in  8vo  ;  and  his  "  Hulbindry  Spiritualized, 
&c.  with  occafional  meditations  upon  bealts.  birds, 
trees,  flowers,  rivers,  and  feveral  other  objetls,"  of 
which  alfo  there  have  been  many  editions  in  oftavo. 

FI^AX,  in  botany.      See  Linum. 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manner 
of  ralfiiig  fldx,  has  been  for  fome  years  patl  waiml)  re- 
commended by  the  trullees  for  filheries,  manufactures, 
and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  chulce  of  the  Soil,  and  preparing  the  Ground  for 
Flax.  A  Ikiltul  flax-raifer  alwiys  pi-efers  a  free  open 
deep  loam,  and  all  grounds  that  pmdijfed  the  preced- 
ing year  a  good  crop  of  turnip,  cabbage,  potatoes, 
barley,  or  broad  clover  ;  or  have  been  formerly  laid 
down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  pallure. 

A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being 
limed,  will  anfwer  well  for  flax  ;  provided,  if  the 
ground  be  ftill  Ilitf,  that  it  be  brought  to  a  proper 
mould,  by  tilling  after  harveft,  to  expofe  it  to  the  win- 
ter frofts. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  ftrong  crop  of  flax,  and 
pretty  free  of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  mole-heaps 
appear  upon  new  ground,  it  anfwers  the  better  for  flax 
after  one  tilling. 

Flax -feed  ou^ht  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that 
are  either  too  wet  or  dry  ;  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  na- 
tural moillure:  and  fuch  grounds  as  are  inclined  to 
weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  prepared  by  a  careful 
fummer-fallow. 

If  the  lint-feed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  al- 
lowed to  Hand  for  feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got 
after  tlie  flax  that  very  year  ;  the  fecond  year  a  crop 
2  uf 
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of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  ;  »nd  the  third  year,     for  one  Scots  atre;  and  about  10  pecks  of  Philadcl 
grafs-feeds  are  fometimcs  fown  alonjr  with  the  lintfced.     pliia  feed,  which,  beini:  the  fmallcit  L'rained     (rn«  far 


This  is  the  method  mollly  praAifed  in  and  about  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  Somerfet,  where  great  quanti- 
ties of  flax  and  hemp  are  every  year  raifed,  and  where 
thefe  crops  have  loog  been  capital  articles.  There,  old 
ploughed  grounds  arc  never  fown  with  lintfced,  unlefs 
the  foil  be  veiy  rich  and  clean.  A  certain  worm,  called 
>n  Scotland  the  coup-'oiorm,  aboimds  in  new-broke  up 
groimds,  which  greatly  hurts  every  crop  but  flax.  In 
fmall  inclofures  furrounded  with  trees  or  high  hedges, 
the  (lax,  for  want  of  free  air,  is  fubjcft  to  fall  before 
It  be  ripe,  and  the  droppings  of  rain  and  dew  from 
the  trees  prevent  the  flax  within  the  reach  of  the  trees 
from  growing  to  any  pcrfcClion. 

Of  preceding  crops,  potatoes  and  hemp  are  the  beft 
preparation  for  flax.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln,  upon 
proper  ground  of  old  tillage,  they  fow  hemp,  dung- 
ing well  the  firft  year;  the  ftcond  year  hemp  witliout 
dung;  the  third  year,  flax  without  dung;  and  that  fame 
year,  a  crop  of  turnip  eat  on  the  ground  by  flieep  ;  the 
fourth  year,  hemp  with  a  large  coat  of  dung  ;  and  fo 
on  for  ever. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  fhould  be  but  once 
ploughed;  an^,  that  as  fliitlow  as  poffible,  not  deeper 
than  24-  inches.  It  fliould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine 
garden  mould  by  much  harrowing,  and  all  ftones  and 
fods  fliould  be  carried  off. 

Except  a  little  pigeon's  dung  for  cold  or  four 
ground,  no  other  dunJ  fliould  be  ufed  preparatory  for 
flax  ;  becaufe  it  produces  too  many  weeds,  and  throws 
up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the  ftalk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  fliould  be  broken,  or 
carried  off  the  ground  ;  and  ftones,  quickenings,  and 
«very  other  thing  that  may  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
flax,   fliould  be  rtmovtd. 

Of  the  choice  of  Lintjeed.  The  brighter  in  colour, 
and    heavier  the  feed    is,  fo   much   the  better;    that 


theft.     Riga  lintfecd,  and  the  next°year's  producrof 
it,   is  preferred  in  Lincolii(hire. 

The  time  for  fowing  lintfced  is  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon 
anfwcrs ;  but  the  eailier  the  feed  is  fown,  the  lefs  the 
crop  interferes  with  the  corn-harvtft. 

Late  fown  lintfced  may  grow  long,  but  the  flax  up- 
on the  ilalk  will  be  thin  and  poor. 

After  fowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till 
the  feed  is  well  covered,  and  then  (fuppofing  the  foil, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  be  free  and  rtduccd°to  a  fine 
mould  j  it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  fows  a  large  quantity  of  lintfced,  he 
may  find  it  proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  la- 
ter, that  in  the  future  operations  of  weeding,  puHine-, 
watering,  and  grafling,  the  work  may  be  the  eafier  and 
more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ou^ht  always  to  be  fown  on  a  iT\  bed. 
Of  WcciUng  Flax.  It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the 
crop  is  about  four  inches  long.  If  longer  deferred, 
the  wecders  will  fo  much  break  and  crook  the  ftalks, 
that  they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their  (li-aightnefs 
again  ;  and  when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more  li- 
able to  be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  fwingling. 

Quicken  grafs  fliould  not  be  taken  up  ;  for,  being 
ft;rongly  rooted,  the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal 
of  the  lint. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fettled  drought,  it  is 
better  to  defer  the  weeding,  than  by  that  operation  to 
cxpofe  the  tender  roots  of  the  flax  to  the  drought. 

How  foon  the  weeds  are  got  out,  they  ought  to  be 
carried  off  the  field,  inftead  of  being  laid  in  the  fur- 
rows, where  they  often  take  root  again,  and  at  any 
rate  obili  ud  the  growth  of  the  flax  in  the  furrows. 

Of  PJi'ing  Fl.ix.  When  the  crop  gi,,ws  fo  fliort 
and  branchy,  as  to  appear  more  vduable  for  feed  than 


riix. 


which   when   bruifed   appears  of  a  light  or  yellowifli  flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  ihorou<rhlr 

green,  and   frefli  in  the  heart,  oily  and  not  dry,  and  ripe  ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  feed 

fmclls  and  taftes  fwcct,  and  not  fulty,  may  be  depend-  fliould  be  difregarded,  and   all  the  attention  given  to 

«J  upo"-  'be  flax.      In   the  lad  cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  .ifter 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  for  the  the   bloom   has  fallen,  when  the  ftalk  begins  to  turn 

moft  part,  anfwcrs  beft  ;  but  it  feldoni  fiicceeds  if  kept  yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  bolls  turn 

another  year.     It  ripens  fooner  than  any  other  foreign  hard  and  Iharppointcd. 

feed.       Ph;iaQ#phia-feed  produces  fine   lint  and  few  When  the  italk  is  fmall,  and   carries  few  bolls,  the 


■  bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwcrs  beft  in  wet 
cold  foils.  Riga-feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the 
greateft  quantity  of  feed.  Scots- feed,  when  well  «i;i- 
ned  and  kept,  ar.d  changed  from  one  kind  of  foil  to  ano- 
ther, fonictimes  anfwers  pretty  well ;  but  fliould  he 
fown  thick,  as  msny  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It 
fprings  well,  and  its  flax  is  fooner  ripe  than  any  other; 
but  its  produce  afterwards  is  generally  inferior  to  that 
from  foreign  feed. 

A  kind  has  been  lately  imported,  called  memmelfced: 
which  looks  well,  is  ftiort  and  plump,  but  feldom  grows 
above  tight  inches,  and  on  that  account  ought  not  to 
be  fown. 

Of  Sotiring  Lintfced.  The  quantity  of  lintfced  fosvn 
fliould  be  jiroportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  foil;  for 
if  the  ground  he  in  good  lieart,  and  the  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is 
ready  for  pulling.  From  11  to  12  pecks  Linlithgow 
mcafure  of  Dutch  or  Riga  feed,  :e  generally  fufEcicr.t 


flax  is  fine  ;  but  the  Ilalk  of  coarfe  flax  is  grofs,  rank, 
branchy,  and  carries  many  bolls. 

When  the  flax  has  fallen,  and  lies;  fuch  as  lies  ought 
to  be  immediately  pulled,  whether  it  has  grown  enou  -h 
or  not,  as  otherwife-it  will  rot  altogether. 

When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grov/  unequally,  fo 
that  lonie  parts  arc  ready  for  pulling  before  other 
parts;  only  what  is  ready  fliould  be  pulled,  and  the 
rcil  mould  be  fuffered  to  (land  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and 
keep  by  itfclf,  each  ilifi"crcnt  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds 
in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long  and  fine,  by  itfclf ; 
what  is  both  long  and  coarfe.  by  itfclf;  what  is  both, 
fliort  and  f-ne,  by  itfelf  ;  what  is  both  fliort  and  coarfe, 
by  :tfi:lf ;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  it- 
fclf that  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality.  If  the  diftc- 
rent  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  fepaiale,  the  flax  muft  be 
much  damaged  in  the  watering  and  the  other  fuccced- 
ing  operations. 
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rial.  What   IS  commonly  called  unJer  growth  may  be  ne^ 

■""'"""  glijcled  as  iifelcfs. 

Few  pirfons  that  have  feen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  laying  it  in  handfuls  acrofs  each  o- 
thcr  ;  which  gives  the  flax  fufficient  air,  and  keeps  the 
liandfuls  feparate  and  ready  for  the  rippler. 

Of  S'ncling  up  Fl.i\  during  the  IVinter,  and  Winning 
the  Seed.  If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  fsed, 
it  ou<!;ht  by  no  means  to  be  flacked  up  ;  for  its  own 
natural  juice  afTifts  it  greatly  in  the  watering;  whereas, 
if  kept  long  vinwatered,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  the 
liarlc  adlteres  fo  much  10  the  boon,  that  it  requires 
longer  time  to  water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  fl'xx 
becomes  thereby  harlber  and  coarfer.  Befides,  the  flax 
ftackcd  up  over  year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermin 
and  other  accidents ;  the  v/ater  in  fpring  is  not  fo 
foft  and  warm  as  in  harveft  ;  and  near  a  year  is  there- 
by loft  of  the  ufe  of  the  lint :  but  U  the  flax  be  fo  (hort 
and  branchy  as  to  appear  moft  valuable  for  feed,  it 
ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  ilooked  and  dried  upon  the 
field,  as  is  done  with  corn  ;  tben  flacked  up  for  win- 
ter, tippled  in  fpring;  and  after  flieeling,  the  feed 
iliould  be  well  cleaned  from  bad  feeds,   &c. 

Of  Rippling  Ftyix.  After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to 
he  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  it  Iliould  be  allowed 
to  lie  fome  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,  and 
fo  gain  fome  firmnefs,  to  prevent  the  ikln  or  harle, 
which  is  the  flax,  from  rubbing  off"  in  the  rippling  ;  an 
operation  which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  neglefted, 
as  tbe  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along  with  the  flax, 
breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwife  fpoil  the  water.  The 
bolls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grading  and 
breaking. 

In  Lincolnfliire  and  Ireland,  they  think  that  rip- 
pling hurts  the  flax  ;  and  therefore,  in  place  of  rip- 
pling, they  ftrike  the  bolls  againfl  a  (lone. 

The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as 
that  endangers  the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he 
is  able  to  affbrt  each  fize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  it- 
felf  more  exaftly  than  he  could  before. 

Of  Watering  Fljx.  A  running  ftream  wafles  the 
lint,  makes  it  white,  and  frequently  carries  it  away. 
Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter, alfo  walle  and  whiten  the  flax,  though  not  fo  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the 
fiax  quicker  than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals,  which 
(hould  be  digged  in  clay  ground  if  poflible,  as  that 
foil  retains  the  water  bed  :  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil 
cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  canal,  or 
both  the  bottom  and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay ;  or 
inllead  of  lining  the  fides  with  clay,  which  might 
fall  down,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  with'jut  the  canal,  and 
filled  with  clay,  which  will  prevent  both  extraneous 
water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from  run- 
ning off. 

A  canal  of  40  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep, 
will  generally  water  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  ought  to  be  filled  with  frefli  foft  water  from  a 
river  or  brook,  if  poffible  two  or  three  weeks  before 
the  flax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all  that  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook  has 
run,  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the  better,*will  the  water 
be.  Springs,  or  fliort  runt  from  hills,  are  too  cold, 
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unlcfs  the  water  is  allowed  to  (land  long  In  the  canal. 
Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very  bad  for  flax.  A  little  "" 
of  the  powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
will  immediately  difcover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of 
that  kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or 
lefs  tinged  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it 
contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  fliade;  which,  be- 
fides keeping  the  fun  from  foftening  the  water,  might 
make  part  of  tlie  canal  cooler  than  other  parts,  and  fo 
water  the  flax  unequally. 

The  flax-raifer  will  obfcrvc,  when  the  water  is 
brought  to  a  proper  heat,  that  fmdl  plants  will  be 
rifing  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  faiall  infeds  and  rep- 
tiles will  be  generating  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  ri- 
fing on  the  furface.  If  no  fiich  figns  appear,  the 
water  mult  not  be  warm  enough,  or  is  otherwife  unfit 
for  flax. 

Mofsholes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  (hallow, 
frequently  anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  proper,  as  before  dcfcrlbed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  end  of  Augull. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foon  as  polTible 
after  pulling,  has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  forted  after  rippling,  as  before-men- 
tioned, (hould  next  be  put  in  beets,  never  larger  than 
a  man  can  grafp  witli  both  his  hands,  and  tied  very 
flack  with  a  band  of  a  few  tlalks.  Dried  rufhes  an- 
fwer exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not 
rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  ufe 
again. 

The  beets  fliould  be  put  into  the  canals  fiope-ways, 
or  half  Handing  upon  end,  the  root-end  uppermoll. 
Upon  the  crop- ends,  when  uppermofl,  there  frequent- 
ly breeds  a  deal  of  vermin,  deftruftlve  of  the  fla.t, 
which  is  effeftually  prevented  by  putting  the  crop-end 
downmoft. 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefully 
covered  from  the  fun  with  divots  ;  the  gra(ry  fide  of 
which  Iliould  be  next  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.  If  it 
if  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difcolour  the  flax, 
though  quite  covered  with  water.  If  the  divots  are 
not  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  under  wa- 
ter, a  few  ilones  may  be  laid  above  them.  But  the  flax 
(hould  not  be  prelled  to  the  bottom.  % 

When  the  flax  is  fufficiently  watered,  it  feels  foft  to 
the  gripe,  and  the  harle  parts  eafily  with  the  boon  or 
Jloiv,  which  laft  is  then  become  brittle,  and  looks  whi-. 
tifli.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the  flax  fliould  be 
taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet;  each  gently 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naflinefs  which 
has  gathered  about  it  in  the  canal  ;  and  as  the  lint  is 
then  very  tender,  and  the  beet  flackly  tied,  it  muft  be 
carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  over- 
done ;  and  as  the  coarfell  waters  fooneft,  if  different 
kinds  be  mixed  together,  a  part  will  be  rotted,  when 
the  reft  is  not  fufficiently  watered. 

When  lint  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fuffi- 
ciently watered,  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  12,  18, 
or  24  hours,  which  will  have  an  effeA  like  more  water- 
ing ;  but  this  operation  is  nice,  and  may  prove  dange- 
rous in  unfl<ilfnl  hands. 

Aftei  tbe  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefli  lint 

(hould 
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Has.      flioulti  not  be  put  a  focond  time  into  it,  until  the  former^ 
•~\  water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal  cleaned,  and  fupplicd 

with  frefli  water. 

Of  Grajpng  Fux.  Siiort  heath  is  the  bed  field  for 
grafling  flax  ;  as,  when  wet,  it  fallens  to  the  heath, 
and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little  above  the 
earth,  and  fo  expofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  wea- 
ther. When  fuch  heath  is  not  to  be  got,  links  or 
clean  old  lea-ground  is  the  next  beft.  Long-grafs 
grounds  fhould  be  avoided,  as  the  grafs  growing  thro' 
the  lint  frequently  fpots,  tenders,  or  rots  it  ;  and 
grounds  expofed  to  violent  winds  fliould  alfo  be  a- 
voided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  mud  be 
fprcad  very  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  being  then 
very  tender,  it  mull  be  gently  handled.  The  thinner 
it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  the  more  equally 
expofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
fpread  duiing  a  heavy  Ihower,  as  that  would  wafh  and 
wade  the  harle  too  much,  which  is  then  exceffively 
tender,  but  foon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
rains,  which,  with  the  open  air  and  fuiilhine,  cleans, 
foftens,  and  purifies  the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted,  and 
makes  it  bliller  from  the  boon.  In  Ihort,  after  the 
flax  has  got  a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours 
fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfhine  it 
gets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  oflF 
the  flax,  it  will  be  much  the  better  of  being  [turned 
about  once  a-week.  If  it  is  not  to  be  turned,  it  ought 
to  be  very  thin  fpread.  The  fpreading  of  flax  and 
hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  and  enriches  it 
greatly. 
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The  flcllful  flax-ralfer  fpreads  his  firft  row  of  flax 
at  the  end  of  the  field  oppofite  to  the  point  from' 
whence  the  moll  violent  wind  commonly  comes,  pla- 
cing the  root -ends  foremoll ;  he  makes  the  root-end* 
of  every  other  row  over-lap  the  crop-ends  of  the  former 
row  three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  lad  row 
with  a  rope  ;  by  which  means  the  win'!  does  not  eaOIy 
get  below  the  lint  to  blow  it  away  :  and  as  the  crop- 
ends  are  feldom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root-ends,  the 
aforefaid  overlapping  has  an  efFeft  like  giving  the  crop- 
ends  more  watering.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach 
a  pcrfon  the  figns  of  flax  being  fufficiently  grafl^ed:  then 
it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  formerly  ;  the  harle  is  bli- 
(lered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  bonn,  which  is  then 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fliould  be  fufRciently 
grafled  before  any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  pan  be  lifted 
fooner  than  the  reft,  that  which  remains  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  winds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the 
flax  ;  and  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  high  wind.  It 
fliould  be  loofed  from  the  heath  or  grafs,  and  left  loofe 
for  fome  hours,   to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

Asa  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equal- 
ly watered  and  graffed,  and  as  the  different  qualities 
will  btll  appear  at  lifting  the  flax  off  the  grafs  ;  there- 
fore at  that  time  each  different  kind  fliould  be  gather-' 
ed  together,  and  kept  by  itfelf  ;  that  is,  all  of  the 
fame  colour,  length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  lint  is  made  up  in,  the  bettei" 
for  drying,  and  the  more  convenient  for  ftacking,  hou- 
fmg,  &c.  and  in  making  up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every 
other  operation  upon  flax,  it  Is  of  great  confequence 
that  the  lint  be  laid  together  a5  it  grew,  the  root-enda 
together,  and  the  crop-ends  together. 


Plat. 


Fullowt  an  ejllmate  of  the  Expente,  Produce,  and  Profit  of  a  Scots  Jlcre  of  Flak, — fuppofmg  the  feafon  favourable, 
that  no  acc'ulental  lojfes  happen,  and  that  the  farmer  is  neither  un/iilful  nor  negligent. 


GrHundrent,  labouring  the  ground,  and  leading  the  flax 
Lintfeed  from  L.2.  to  L.4.  y»tr  hogrtiead,  the  medium 
3  s.  4  d.  per  peck  —  —  — 

Clodding  and  fowing  —  —  — 

Weeding         —  —  —  — 

Pulling,   rippWig,  putting   in,    and    covering   in   the 

water  —  —  — 

Taking  out  of  the  water,  grafling,  and  ftacking 
Breaking  and  fcutching,  at  2s.  per  ftone  — 


Total  expence 


Produce  at  los.  per  ftone  — 


Lintfeed  fold  for  oil  at  i  s.  per  peck         —         — 
The  chaff  of  the  bolh  is  well  worth  the  expence  of 
drying  the  feed;  as  it  is  good  food,  when  boiled 
and  mixed  with  beer,  for  horfes. 

Total  produce 

Balarkce  for  profit  __  _  — 

Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 


A  medium  crop. 
L.     2     10       o 

I     16 

for  1 1  pecks. 

020 
012       o 


o     14 
o       8 

3       o 
for  30  ftones 


L.      15       0,0 
for  30  ftones. 
o     j6       o 


1^.      15     16      o 
L.       6     14      4 


yi  great  crop.     I     ytn  extra,  crop. 
L.       310      o  L.       5       o      o 


I      10 

for  9  pecks 
020 
080 

0150 

012       o 

4       o 

for  40  ftones. 

10     17 


L.     20      o       c 

for  40  ftones. 

0180 


20     18 


L.      10       1 
O  o 


I       6       8 
for  8  pecks. 
020 
nothing. 


I  o 
o  18 
6       o 


o 
o 
o 


for  60  ftones. 


14 


g 


L.     30      o      o 

for  60  ftones. 

1        o       o 


31 


16     13       4 
There 
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Flax  There  is  nothing  Hated  here  as  cxpence  of  the  canal  ^     If  any  of  the  lint  upon  the  bordi.T,  or  thioti;^h  the 

■   »   ■'  '  In  which  the  fiax  is  watered  ;  becaufc  that  varies  much  piece  of  ground,  be  coarfcr  than  another,  it  mud  be 

accoiding  to  tlie  conveuienccs  people  have  for  makitig  feparated  from  the  reft. 

it ;  and  a  canal  once  made  requires  for  afcer  years  only  The  utmoll  care  muft  he  taken  to  prcfervc  the  lint 

to  be  repaired  and  clcaiifed.  entire  or  unbroken;   for  this   reafon   they  b^-at  oft"  the 

It  is  a  certain  faft,  that  the  greater  the  crop  is,  the  feed  with  a  round  mell  or  bittle. 

better  is  the  quality  of  the  fame  kind  of  flax.  The  moft  proper  ground  is  fummer  fallo.v,   or  after 

The  advantage  of  having  both  a  crop  of  fiax  and  a  potatoes  or  lea;  if  polFible  near  a  wood,  to  prevent  the 

crop  of  turnip  tlic  fame  year  — or  of  fowing  grafs-fecds  expence  of  carrying  brulh. 

along  with  tlie  lintfeed — and  of  reducing  the  ground  As  foon  as  the  iced  is  off,  if  you  intend  to  water  it 


rlax. 


to  a  tine  garden  mould,  free  of  weeds,  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

For  Camlric  and  fine  Laiun.  The  ground  mnft  be 
a  rich  light  foil,  rather  fandy,  but  cannot  be  too  rich. 

It  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  September,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  Oftobcr,  firll  putting  a  little  hot  rotten 
dung  upon  it.      In  January  it  ought  to  have  a  fecond 


that  feafun,  it  muft  be  tied  in  bundles  about  as  large  as 
you  can  grafp  with  your  two  hands. 

The  water  prcper  for  it,  is  a  very  fmall  rivulet  or 
foft  fpring  free  of  any  m  talllc  ore  ;  taking  care  that 
no  flood  or  foul  water  enters  your  pit  ;  which  mull  bi 
at  leall  five  feet  deep,  about  nine  or  ten  broad  at  tha 
top,   and   feven  or   eight  at   the  bottom;  the  len>^th 


ploughing,   after  a   hard  froil  ;  and  when  you  intend  will  depend  on   the  quantity  of  flax  you   have  to  wa- 

to  fow  it,  pkiugh  it  a  third  time,  or  rather  hoe  it,  re-  ter.      A  very  fmall  itiipe  of  water,  when  clear,  fhould 

ducing  the  clods  very  fine  ;   but  make  no  furrows:  the  al.vays  be  running  in  and  oft' from  your  pit  tth;n  the 

land  muft  be  made  level  hke  a  garden  ;  but  never  work  lint  is  in  it. 

the  land  when  wet.  The  pit  ought  to  be  made  three  or  four  months  bc- 

The   feed   iliould  be  fown  the  beginning'  of  April,  fore  it  be  ufed. 

and  about  double  the  quantity  that   is  generally  fown  You  muft  drive  poles  about  four  inches  thick,  with 

by  our  farmers  ;  if  the  land  be  very  rich,  it  will  require  a  hook  inclining  downwards,  in  this  form  7,  all  along 

rather  more  than  double.  the  fides  of  the  pit,  a^ove  five  feet  afunder.  The  liojks 

As  foon  ab  fown  (if  the  weather  be  dry)  it  will  be  muft  be  level  with,  or  rather  under,  the  fnrface  of  the 

necenai7  to  roll  the  ground.  water.    A  long  pole,  the  whole  length  of  the  p't,  muit 

The  lint  muft  be  weeded  very  clean  when  about  three  be  fixed  into  thele  hooks  on  ea-,h  fide ;  and  crofs  poles 

inches  high  ;  diredtly  after  which  you  muft  f.t  forked  put  under  that,  to  keep  tlie  lint  under  water  ;  but  the 

flicks,  of  about  onc-andhalf  inch  thick  (which  ought  ci-ofs  poles  are   not  ufed  till  the  lint   is  put   in.     You 

to  be  prepared  before),  every  four  or  five  feet,  accord-  muft  order  it  fo,   that  all   the  lint  (hould  be  three  or 

ing  to  the   length  of  the  poles  you   are   to  lay  upon  four  inches  under  water.     You  next  bring  your  hnt  to 

them  ;  they  ftiould  he  well  fixed  in   the  ground,  the  the  fides  of  the  pit ;   then   put  your  -(heaves  head  to 

forked  part  to   receive   the   poles  about  fix    or  feven  head,  caufing  each  to  overlap  the  other  about  one  third, 

inches  above  tlie  lint ;  each  row  of  poles  (hould  be  two,  and  take  as  many  of  thefc  as  make  a  bundle  of  two  or 

three,  or  four  feet  afunder,  according  to  the  length  of  two  and  a  half  feet  broad, 'laying  the  one  above  the 

the  brufhwood  you  are  to  lay  upon  them.  other  till  it  is  about  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet  high; 

The  poles  ought   to  be  from  ro  to   15  feet   long,  then  you  tie  them  together  in  the  middle,  and  at  each 

and    ftrong  enough   to   fupport   the  bru(h  acrofs  the  root-end:   after  this,  you  wrap  your  bundle  in  draw., 

poles  ;  take  the  longeft   bru(hwood  you  can  get,  the  and  lay  it  in  the  water,  putting  the  thin  or  broad  fide 

more  branchy  the  better,  very  thick,  filling  up  the  va-  undermoft,  taking  care  ihut  none  of  your  lint  touch  the 

rancies  with   fmaller  brn(h,  and   any  of  the  bi-anches  earth;  after  it  is  fully  preffed  under  water,  put  in  your 

that  life  higher  than  1 8  or  70  inches  ought  to  be  lopt  crcfs  poles  to  keep  It  under.      The  bundles  ought  to 

off  to  make  the  brufti  lie  as  level  as  polTible  :   any  fort  lie  in  the  pit  a  foot   feparate  from   each  other.     This 


of  bruftr  will  do  except  oak,  as  that  tinges  the  lint. 


renders  it  eafy  to  take  out  ;  for,    if  tkc   bundles  en- 


Your  lint  muft  be  pulled  as  foon   as  the  feed  is  f  .'ly  tangle,  they  will  be  too  heavy  to  r.iife. 

formed,  which  is  a  few  days  after  it  is  out  of  the  bloom,  The  time  of  watering  depends   lb  much  upon  the 

before  the  lint  turn  vcllow.  weather,  and  foflnefs  01  liard:icfs  of  the  w:iter,  that  it 

It  muft  be  pulled  above  the  brudiwood,  and  every  is  impoflible  to  fix  any  certain  time.  This  muft  be  left 

handful  laid  upon  it  as  foon  as  pofliblc  :  if  it  is  fine  to  t!  e  (kill  of  the  farmer.      If  the  flax  be  intended  for 

weather,  leave  it  four  or  five  hours  in  that  manner;  then  fpinning  yarn  foft  and  fit  for  cambric,   it  ought  to  be 

carry  it  to  a  fcreen  near  a  barn,  to  put  it  under  cover  fpread  upon  ftiort  grafs  for  four  or  five  days  before  you 

in  cafe  of  rain  ;  there  it  muft  be  fpread  four   or  five  put  it  into  the  water;  but  if  for  lawns,  lace,  or  thiread, 

days,  and  always  put  in  the  barn  at  night,   or  when  it  is  beft  to  dry  it  outright.     In  either  cafe,  avoid  as 

it  appears  to  rain  :  the  bundles  muft  be  opened  in  the  much  as  pofTibie  to  let  it  get  rain ;  as  much  rain  blanches 

barn,  or  made  hollow,  to  prevent  it  from  heating.  and  walhes  out  the  oil,   which  is  neceffary  to  preferve 

Thefe  operations  muft  be  performed  until  the  lint  is  the  ftrength. 

perfeftly  dry,  and  out  of  danger  of  heating;  taking  The   great   property  of  this   flax  is  to  be  fine  and 

care  all  ihe  time  to  keep  the  roots  as  even  as  polTible,  long.      Thick  fowing  i-aifes  all  plants  fine  and  (lender; 

and  if  poffible  keep  it  from  rain  or  wet :   if  you  cannot  and  when  the  ground   is  very  rich,  it  forces  them  to 

prevent  it  from  being  wet,  it  will  be  better  to  leave  it  a  great  length.      Pidling   green   prevents   that  coarf^ 

on  the  grafs  till  dry;  becaufe  when  once  wet.  tiic  put-  hardnefs  which   fiax  has  when  let  ftand  till   it  be   full 

ting  it  under  cover  befo;e  dry  wdl  make  it  turn  black;  ripe,  and  gives  it  the  fine  filky  property.     The  bru(h- 

»  thing  which  muft  be  pievent-ed  at  all  events.        "  wood,  when  the  flax  fprings  up,  catches  it  by  the  mid- 

dk, 
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FUi.  die,  prevents  it  from  lying  down  and  rotting';  infallible 
■■  V  ■ '  confequences  of  fowing  thick  upon  rich  ground.  It 
llkewif,;  keeps  it  ftraight,  moid,  and  foft  at  the  roots; 
and  by  keeping  it  warm,  and  fliaded  from  the  fun, 
greatly  promotes  its  length.  The  keeping  it  from 
rain,  heating,  taking  proper  care  of  your  water,  pre- 
fervcs  the  colour,  and  prevents  thofe  bars  in  cloth  fo 
much  complained  of  by  bleachers. 

Fij-ix-DreJJing.  For  many  ages  it  was  the  praftice 
to  ftparate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  flax,  which  is  the 
bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  following  fimple  hand  me- 
thods. Firft,  for  breaking  the  boon,  the  Italks  in  fmall 
parcels  were  beat  with  a  mallet;  or,  more  dexteroufly, 
\hibreak  (PlateCXCIV.  fig.  i.  and  2.)  was  ufed  thus: 
The  flax  being  held  in  the  left-hand  acrofs  the  three 
underteeth  or  fwords  of  the  break  {A,  fig.  l.  and  a, 
fig.  2.),  the  upper-teeth  (B,  fig.  I.  and  i,  fig.  2.)  were 
with  the  right-hand  quickly  and  often  foi-ced  down 
upon  the  flax,  which  was  artfully  fliifted  and  turned 
with  the  left  hand.  Next,  for  clearing  the  flax  of  the 
broken  boon  :  the  workman  with  his  left-hand  held 
the  flax  over  the  Jloci  (fig.  3.  and  4.),  while  with  his 
right-hand  he  ftruck  or  threflied  the  flax  with  the 
fcutcher  (fig.  5.) 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  and  fcutching  the  flax 
being  flow  and  very  laborious,  a  ■water-mill  was  invent- 
ed in  Scotland  about  40  years  ago;  which,  with  fome 
late  improvements,  makes  great  difpatch,  and  in  fl<il- 
ful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfartion.  It  has  been 
generally  conftrufted  to  break  the  boon  by  three  dent- 
ed rollers,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle 
one  of  which,  being  forced  quickly  round,  takes  the 
other  two  along  with  it,  and  one  end  of  the  handfuls  of 
the  flax  being  by  the  workmen  directed  in  between 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately 
drawn  in  by  the  rollers  ;  a  curved  board  or  plate  "of 
tin  behind  the  rollers  direfts  the  flax  to  return  again 
between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers  ; — and  thus 
the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fufficiently 
broke.  Great  weights  of  timber  or  Hone  at  the  ends 
cf  levers,  prefs  the  upper  and  under  rollers  towards 
the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching  is  next  carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the 
following  manner:  Four  arms,  fomething  like  the 
hand-fcutchers  before  defcribed,  project  from  a  per- 
pendicular axle  ;  a  box  around  the  axle  inclofes  thefe 
projefting  fciWchtrs ;  and  this  box  is  divided  among 
the  workmen,  each  having  fufficicnt  room  to  iland  and 
handle  his  flax,  which,  through  flits  in  the  upper  part 
r.nd  fides  of  the  box,  they  hold  in  to  the  ftroke  of  the 
fcutchers  ;  which,  moving  round  horizontally,  ftrike 
the  flax  aciofs  or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  threfli  out 
Cr  clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fub- 
jcft  to  any  objiftion,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  work- 
men not  fufficiently  on  their  guard,  who  fometlmes 
allow  the  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers,  and 
thereby  their  whole  arm  is  inltantly  drawn  in:  thus 
many  have  loft  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a 
break,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  hand-break 
before  defcribed,  has  been  lately  adapted  to  water- 
machinery,  and  ufed  in  place  of  rollers.  The  hoii- 
J:ontal  ftroke  of  the  fcutchers  was  long  thought  too 
fever e,  and  waftcful  of  the  flax  ;  but  very  careful  ex- 
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,  perimcnts  have  difcovered  that  the  wafte  complained 
of  muft  be  charged  to  the  unflcllfulnefs  or  negligence 
of  the  workmen,  as  in  good  hands  the  mill  carries 
away  nothing  but  what,  if  not  fo  fcutched  off,  muft 
be  taken  ofl"  in  the  heckling  with  more  lofs  both  of 
time  and  flax.  But  to  obviate  this  obje£lIon  of  tlic 
violence  of  the  horizontal  fcutchers,  an  imitation  of 
hand-fcutching  has  lately  been  applied  to  water.  The 
fcutchers  then  projeft  from  an  horizontal  axle,  and 
move  like  the  arms  of  a  check  reel,  ftriking  the  flax 
neither  acrofs  nor  perpendicularly  down,  but  floping 
in  upon  the  parcel  exaftly  as  the  flax  is  ftruck  by  the, 
hand-fcutcher.  This  floping  ftroke  is  got  by  ralfing 
the  fcutching- ftock  fome  Inches  higher  than  the  centre 
of  the  axle;  and  by  ralfing  or  lowering  the  ftock,  over 
which  the  flax  Is  held,  or  fcrewing  it  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  fcutchers,  the  workman  can  temper  or 
humour  the  ftroke  almoft  as  he  pleafes. 

A  lint-mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  per- 
pendicular axle,  requires  a  houfe  of  two  ftories,  the 
rollers  or  break  being  placed  in  the  ground  ftory,  and 
the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  above  ;  but  a  mill  with  verti- 
cal fcutchers  on  an  horizontal  axle,  requires  but  one 
ground  ftory  for  all  the  machiner)-. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  fcutching  flax, 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  hand-methods,  and 
more  gentle  than  water-mills,  has  alfo  been  lately  in- 
vented in  Scotland.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
fcutcher  giving  the  floping  ftroke  laft  defcribed,  moved 
by  the  foot.  The  treddle  is  remarkably  long,  and 
the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a  fly-wheel. 
The  foot-break  is  alfo  afiifted  in  its  motion  by  a  fly. 
Thefe  foot-machines  are  very  ufeful  where  there  are  no 
water-mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  ia 
point  of  exp-dition. 

The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  fcutch- 
ing is  heckling.  The  heci/e  (fig.  6.)  is  firmly  fixed 
to  a  bench  before  the  workman,  who  ftrikes  the  flax 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through  the 
teeth.  To  perfons  unacquainted  with  that  kind  of 
work  this  may  feem  a  very  fimple  operation  ;  but,  in 
faft,  it  requires  as  much  pradtice  to  acquire  the  flight 
of  heckling  well,  and  without  wafting  the  flax,  as  any 
other  operation  in  the  whole  manufafture  of  linen. 
They  ufe  coarfer  and  wider  tctlhed  heckles,  or  finer, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax ;  generally  putting 
the  flax  through  two  heckles,  a  coarfer  one  firft,  and 
next  a  fine  one. 

F/ax  for  cambric  and  Jine  lawn,  thread,  and  lace, 
is  drefl'ed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different.  It  is  not 
fl-cutched  fo  thoroughly  as  common  flax ;  which  from 
the  ilvutch  proceeds  to  the  heckle,  and  from  that  to 
the  fpinner:  whereas,  this  fine  flax,  after  a  rough 
fl<utching,  is  fcraped  and  cleanfed  with  a  blunt  knife 
upon  the  workman's  knee  covered  with  his  leather- 
apron;  from  the  knife  it  proceeds  to  the  fpinner,  who, 
with  a  btufli  made  for  the  purpofe,  ftraights  and  drefles 

each  parcel  jult  before  flie  begins  to  fpin  it. 

The  following  obfervations,  firft  publiflied  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1787,  feem  worthy  of 
very  particular  attention,  and  may  not  therefore  be 
improperly  fubjoined  as  a  fupplement  to  the  prefent 
article. 

O  o  2  Of 
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F'  *       Of  tht  w.Uerhg  of  Flax  ly  a  new  mithoJ,  fo  as  tojhortcn 
■"~'~~~        l-.itour,  to  ailtl  fiotally  to  the Jlrer.gth  cflhef.ax,  and  to 
gi-vr  it  a  much  Jimr  cohur,  luhich  luovld  render  the  ope- 
ration of  Lkcching  fafer  and  hf  tedkus. 
"  Though  the  following  icilcClions  have  for  tlitir 
objcA  an  improvement  in  the  vcr)-  efTcntial  article  of 
watering  of  flax,  yet  I  mull  advertile  the  leader,  that 
they  are   only  theory,  and   null  depend   entirely   for 
tlicir  truth  and  jullllicatiou  upon   future  experiments, 
iki!ful!y  and  judicioufly  made.    SliouU  repeated  trials 
prove  the  advantage  of  the  new  method  propofed,   we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that   it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment that  woidd  increafe  the  national  income  in  the 
agricultural  branch  many  thoufand  pounds  annually, 
woHld  add  greatly  to  the  perfection  of  the  linen  manu- 
faftuie,  and  over  and  above  would  fupprefo  a  very  dif- 
agreeable  nuifance,  which  the  pvefent  method  of  wa- 
tering ilax  occafions  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
in  every  flax-growing  country. 

"  The  ii.tcntion  of  watering  flax  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  make  the  boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and,  by  foak- 
iiig,  to  dilFolve  that  gluey  kind  of  fap  that  makes 
the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  fmall  degiee 
to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the 
hark;  and  when  feparattd  from  the  ufclefs  woody  part, 
the  boon,  this  harle  itfelf  is  called  flax.  To  effect  this 
feparation  eafily,  the  prailice  has  long  prevailed,  of 
foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foak- 
ing fome  prefer  rivulets  that  have  a  fmall  current,  and 
others  ftagnant  water  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  both 
methods  the  water  atls  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  infufion 
and  maceration  ;  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extraiSs 
a  great  many  juices  of  a  very  ftrong  quality,  which  in 
ponds  give  the  water  an  inky  tinge  and  offenlive  fmell; 
and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  ftream  and  kill  the  fi(h. 
Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long  continued,  the 
extrafteri  and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill  tlie 
flax  itfelf.  For  if,  ipfttad  of  two  or  thiee  weeks,  the 
new  flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in  the  water  four  or  five 
months,  I  prefume  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  ;  both  harle  and  boon 
would  in  time  be  completely  rotted  ;  yet  the  harle  or 
ilax,  when  entirely  freed  from  this  fap,  and  manufac- 
tured into  lintn,  or  into  ropes,  might  lie  many  months 
under  water  without  being  much  damaged  ;  as  linen, 
it  may  be  wafiied  and  ileeped  in  fcslding  water  twenty 
times  without  lofing  much  of  its  ftrength  ;  and  as  pa- 
per, it  acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

"  It  appears  then  eflential  to  the  right  management 
of  new  flax,  to  get  rid  af  this  pernicious  vegetative 
fep,  and  to  macerate  the  boon  ;  but  from  the  com- 
plaints made  againfl  both  the  methods  of  watering  now 
in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  ftill  great 
room  for  improvement  in  that  article.  In  rivulets,  the 
vegetative  fap,  as  it  is  dilTolved,  is  carried  off  by  the 
current,  to  the  deftruflion  of  the  fifli.  This  prevents 
the  flax  from  being  ltain«d  ;  but  the  operation  is  te- 
dious, and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of 
knowing  when  it  is  jull  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or 
perhaps  from  negleft.  In  ponds,  the  inky  tinge  of 
the  water  often  feivcs  as  a  kind  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
which  imbibes  it  fo  llrongly,  that  double  the  labour 
in  bleaching  will  hardly  bring  the  linen  made  of  fuch 
fla;<  to  au  e<^uality  in  whiteiiefs  with  linen  made  of 
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flax  untingcd.  This  fcems  to  be  equally  unwife  as 
though  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firil,  in  order  to  ' 
whitca  it  afterwards.  Tliifc  ponds,  beliJes,  become 
a  great  nuilance  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  impreg- 
nated water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious  quality,  that 
caitic,  however  thlrfty.  will  not  drink  of  it  ;  and  the 
effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infei'lioiis  as  it 
is  offeiifive.  If  this  cffluviH  is  really  attended  with  any 
coBtagious  effects  in  our  cold  climate,  a  thing  worth 
the  enquiiing  into,  how  much  more  pernici  >us  mud 
its  efi"tiit3  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt,  a 
country  early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  flax.' 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  the  proccfs  of  watering 
might  be  greatly  improved  and  (hortened  by  plunging 
the  new  flax,  after  it  is  rippled,  into  fcalding  water  ; 
which,  in  regard  to  extracting  the  vegetative  fap,  would 
do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would  do  in 
a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  could  do 
at  all,  in  refpeft  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fap. 
Rough  almonds,  when  thrown  into  fcalding  water,  ar; 
blanclied  in  an  inftant  ;  bu:  peihaps  a  fortnight's  ma- 
cerating thole  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  makvj 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  fl;;ns,  which  are  the  fame 
to  them  as  the  harle  is  to  the  flax.  A^'^ere  tea  leaves 
to  be  infilled  in  cold  water  a  fortnight,  perhaps  the 
tea  produced  by  that  intulion  would  nat  be  lo  good  to 
the  tafte,  nor  fo  llrongly  tinged  to  the  eye,  as  what  13 
cfledted  by  fcaldin,;  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the 
fame  analogy,  I  think,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would 
be  made  to  part  with  its  bark  much  eafier  and  quicker 
by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by  being  Iteep- 
ed  in  cold  water. 

"  This  refleiftlon  opens  a  door  for  a  great  variety 
of  new  experiments  in  regard  to  flax.  I  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  gentlemen  cultivators  and  farmers, 
to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new  fyftera,  which 
would  foon  afcertain  whether  it  ought  to  bs  adopted 
in  praftice  or  rejecled.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may 
be  certain  of,  that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax 
in  our  common  manner,  they  undoubtedly  watered  it 
in  Very  vi.irm  iL>aier,  from  the  great  heat  of  their  cli- 
mate, which  would  probably  make  them  ncgleft  to 
think  of  water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that 
of  the  fun.  A  good  general  pradice  can  only  be  ella- 
bllflied  upon  repeated  triah.  Though  one  experiment 
may  fail,  anotlier  with  a  little  variation  may  fucceed  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  objeft  defire#to  be  obtain- 
ed will  jullify  a  good  degree  of  perfeverance  in  the 
profecution  of  the  means.  In  this  view,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  thread  Is  faid  to  he  very  ilrong,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  that  dillant 
nation,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufacturing  of 
flax,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings 
and  the  Dutch. 

"  Boiling  water  perhaps  might  at  once  clear  the 
new  flax  from  many  impuiities,  which  when  not  re- 
moved till  it  be  fpun  into  yarn,  are  then  removed  with 
difficulty,  and  with  l«fs  of  fubliance  to  the  yarn.  Why 
fliould  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flas,  before 
they  be  fpun  Into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fne  but 
a-i  clean  as  pofliblc  ?  Upon  the  new  fyllem  propofed, 
the  att  of  bleaching  would  begin  Immediately  after  the 
rippling  of  the  flax ;  and  a  little  done  then,  might  per- 
haps fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  tlie 
fjjinning  and  wearing.    To  fpin  dirty  flax  with  a  viewr 
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of  cleaning  it  aftcrwanh,  appears  to  be  the  fame  im- 
piopritty  as  though  wc  were  to  rtfcrve  part  of  the 
dreffing  jjivcn  to  Icathir  till  after  it  is  made  into  a 
glove. 

"  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling 
water  not  fufficc  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not,  then  the  com- 
mon wateiiiig  might  be  added  ;  but  in  that  cafe  pro- 
bably half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watciinj  would 
futiice,  and  the  flax  ral.jht  then  he  laid  in  clear  rivu- 
lets, without  any  apprehtnfion  of  its  infefting  the  wa- 
ter and  poifoning  tlic  fiih,  or  of  being  difcoloured  it- 
fclf;  for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had  been  prc- 
vloufly  put,  would  liave  extrafted  ait  the  poifonous 
veget.'.livc  fap,  which  I  prefume  is  what  chiefly  difco- 
lours  the  flax  or  kills  the  fi(h. 

"  On  the  fuppofition,  that  the  ufe  of  boiling  water 
ill  the  preparation  of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous and  piolitable,  I  can  recoUeil  at  prefcnt  but 
one  objeiilion  againfb  its  being  generally  adopttd. 
Every  flax  grower,  it  mny  be  faid,  could  not  be  tx- 
pe6led  to  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water  iuffi- 
citnt  lor  the  purpofe ;  the  confumption  of  wattr 
would  be  great  ;  and  fome  additional  expence  would 
be  incurred.  In  anfwer  to  this,  I  lliall  obfcrvc,  that 
I  prefume  any  additional  expence  would  be  more  than 
reimbiirfed  by  the  better  marketable  price  of  the  flax ; 
for  otherwife  any  new  improvement,  if  it  v.-ill  not  quit 
cofl,  mull:  be  dropt,  were  it  even  the  fearching  after 
gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might 
be  dipt  In  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption  per- 
haps would  not  be  more  than  a  quart  to  each  (heaf. 
Even  a  large  houfehold  pot  would  be  capable  of  con- 
taining one  fheaf  after  another  ;  and  1  believe  the 
whole  objcition  would  be  obviated,  were  the  practice 
to  prevail  with  us,  as  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  that 
the  flax-grower  and  the  flax-drcITer  fliould  be  two  di- 
ftinct  profcfCons. 

"  I  fliall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofe  who 
are  inclined  to  make  experiments,  not  to  be  difcou- 
raged  by  the  failure  of  one  ortwotilals. — Perhaps  the 
flax,  inltead  of  being  juft  plunged  into  the  fcalding 
water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five 
minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  au  hour,  not  be 
fuflicient  to  make  the  boon  and  harle  eafily  feparate, 
it  might  pel  haps  be  found  expedient  to  boil  the  flax 
for  more  than  an  hour;  and  fuch  boiling  when  in  this 
ftate  might  in  leturn  fave  feVeral  hours  boiling  in  the 
article  of  bleaching.  It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all  probable 
that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the  boon  in  it  would 
jjrejudice  the  harle  ;  for  in  the  couife  of  its  future  tx- 
illcncc,  it  is  made  to  te  expofed  20  or  40  times  to 
this  b(iiling  trial ;  and  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one 
cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  it  would  not  be  detrimental 
in  the  other.  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling,  il  would  be 
proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  In  one  heap  for  a  whole  day, 
or  for  half  a  day,  to  occafion  fome  fermentation  ;  or 
perhaps,  immediately  after  the  boiling,  it  might  be 
proper  to  wafli  it  with  cold  water.  The  great  objedl, 
when  the  flax  is  pullid,  is  to  get  the  harle  from  the 
bo<m  with  as  little  lofs  and  damage  as  poflible  ;  and  if 
this  is  accompllflied  in  a  more  complete  manner  than 
ufaal,  confidtiable  labour  aad  expence  will  be  faved  in 


the  f-".ire  manufai^arlng  of  the  flax.  On  this  ac- 
count I  think  much  more  would  be  gained  than  loil, 
were  the  two  or  three  lall  inches  of  the  roots  of  the 
(tems  to  be  chopped  o(T,  or  dipt  off,  previous  to  the 
flax  being  either  watered  or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is 
watered,  care  Ihould  be  taken  not  to  fpread  it  out  to 
dry,  when  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  expofed  in  its 
wet  flate  to  froft." 

Flax  made  to  rrpmbk  Cotton.  In  the  Swedlfli  Tranf- 
aclioiis  for  the  year  1747,  a  method  is  given  of  pie- 
paring  flax  in  fuch  a  miuiner  as  to  refcrabL-  cotton  In 
whitenefs  and  foftnefs,  as  well  as  in  coherence.  For 
this  purpofe,  a  little  fca-water  is  to  be  put  into  an 
iron  pot  or  an  untinncd  copper-kettle,  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  biroh-aflies  and  quicklime  ftrcwed 
upon  it :  A  fmall  bundle  of  flax  is  to  be  opened  and 
fpiead  upon  the  furface,  and  covered  with  more  of  the 
mixture,  and  the  llratllication  continued  till  the  vefl"el 
is  fufficiently  filled.  The  whole  is  then  to  be  boiled 
with  fea- water  for  ten  hours,  frelh  quantities  of  water 
being  occafionally  fupplied  in  j)roportIon  to  the  evapo- 
ration, that  the  matter  may  never  become  dry.  The 
boded  flax  is  to  be  Immediately  waflied  in  the  fea 
by  a  little  at  a  time,  in  a  baficct,  with  a  finooth  flick 
at  firil  while  hot  ;  and  when  grown  cold  enough  ta 
be  borne  by  the  liands.  It  muft  be  well  rubbed, 
wallied  with  foap,  laid  to  bleach,  and  turned  and 
watered  every  day.  Repetitions  of  the  wafhing  witlk 
ftap  expedite  the  bleaching;  after  which  the  flax  li 
to  be  beat,  and  again  well  wallied ;  when  dry,  it 
is  to  be  woi  ked  and  carded  In  the  fame  manner  as  com- 
mon cotton,  and  prtflVd  betwixt  two  beards  for  48. 
hours.  It  Is  now  fully  prepared  and  fit  for  ufe.  It 
lofes  In  this  procefs  near  one  half  It^  weight,  which  la 
abundantly  compenfatcd  by  the  improvement  made  ii» 
its  quality. 

The  filamentous  parts  of  diflcrent  vegetal)!es  have 
been  employed  in  different  countries  for  the  fame  me» 
chaiiic  ufes  as  hemp  and  $ax  among  us.     See  Fila- 

M  E  N  T. 

Earlh-Fi.is.     See  Amianthus. 

Netu-7,tcland  Flax- Plant.     See  Phormiv:j. 

Toad-pL-ix.     See  L/inaria. 

FLEA,  in  zoology.     See  Pulex. 

FLi.-t-Bjtu;  in  botany.     See  Convza. 

FLF/i-Bhtirn,  that  colour  of  a  horfe  which  is  white 
or  grey,  fpotted  all  over  with  dark  reddiflt  fpots. 

FLEAM,  in  furgcry  and  farriery,  an  inlliumcnt 
for  letting  blood  of  a  man  or  horfe.  A  cafe  of  fleami, 
as  it  Is  called  by  farriers,  comprehends  fix  forts  of  in- 
ftruments  ;  two  hooked  ones,  called  dniii-ers,  and  ufed 
for  cleaning  wounds  ;  a  pen-knife  ;  a  fliarp-pointed 
lancet  for  making  incilicns;  and  two  fltams,  one  fliarp 
and  the  other  broad-pointed.  Thefe  laft  are  fomewhat 
like  the  point  of  a  lancet,  fixed  in  a  flat  handle,  and  no 
longer  than  is  juil  neceflary  to  open  tlie  vein. 

FLECKIER  (Efprit),  blfliopof  Nifrjcs,  one  of  the 
moft  celebrated  preachers  of  his  age,  and  the  publiflier 
of  many  panegyrU;s  and  funeral  orations,  was  born  at 
Perne  iu  Avignon  in  1632.  He  was  nominated  to. 
the  bifliopiic  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  s"*^  Iraiiflated  to 
Nifmes  in  1687.  At  this  latter  place  he  founded  an 
academy,  and  took  the  prefideiitfhip  upon  himfclf:  bis 
own  pilace  was  indeed  a  kind  of  academy,  where  he 
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'tletklioe   applied  himfelf  to  train  up  orators  and  writer;,  who 

II  might  fcrvi;  the  church,  and  do  honour  to  the  nation. 

Fleet.      He  pubhfhcd,  befides  liis  paneg^'rics  and  funeral  ora- 

'*''^*"~'  tions,  I.  An  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor  Thcodofius,  that 

of  Cardinal  Ximencs^and  that  of  Cardinal  Comraendon. 

V.   2.  Several  Sermons.   3.  Mifcellaneous  Works.    4.  Lct- 

Cers,  &c.      He  died  in  I  7  10. 

■  FLECKNOE  (Richard),  an  Englifli  poet  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  more  remarkable  for  Mr  Dryden's 
fatire  on  him  tlian  for  any  works  of  his  own.  He  is 
faid  to  have  been  originally  a  jefuit,  and  to  have  had 
good  Enghfh  cnnneaions  in  the  Catholic  intereft. 
When  Dryden  loft  the  place  of  poet-laureat  on  the  re- 
volution, its  being  confened  on  Flecknoe,  for  whom 
he  had  a  fettled  averfion,  gave  occalion  to  his  poem 
intitled  Mac  FMnoe;  one  of  the  beft  written  fatires  in 
our  language,  and  from  which  Pope  fcemsHo  have  ta- 
ken the  hint  for  his  Dunciad.  Flecknoe  wrote  fome 
plays  ;  but  could  never  get  more  than  one  of  them  ac- 
•  ted,  and  that  was  damned. 

FLEECE,  the  covering  of  wool  (horn  off  the  bodies 
oflhcep.     See  Wool. 

GoUcn  Fleecs.      See   Argonauts,    and   Golden 

Fleece. 

FLEET,  commonly  implies  a  company  ot  lliips  of 
vrar,  belonging  to  any  prince  or  ftate  :  but  Sometimes 
it  denotes  any  number  of  trading  (hips  employed  in  a 
particular  branch  of  commerce. 

The  admirals  of  his  Britannic  majefty's  fleet  are  di- 
vided into  three  fquadrons,  I'/'s.  the  red,  the  white,  and 
the  blue  When  any  of  thefe  officers  are  inverted  with 
the  command  of  a  fquadron  or  detachment  of  men  of 
war,  the  particular  fhips  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  colours 
of  their  refpeftive  fquadron  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  (hips 
of  the  red  fquadron  wear  an  enfign  whofe  union  is  dif- 
played  on  a  red  lield  ;  the  enfigns  of  the  white  fqua- 
dron have  a  white  t^eld  ;  and  thofe  of  the  blue  fqua- 
dron a  blue  (ield  ;  the  union  being  common  to  all  three. 
The  (hips  of  war,  therefore,  are  occafionally  annexed 
to  any  of  the  three  fquadrons,  or  (hifted  from  one  to 
another. 

Of  whatfoever  number  a  fleet  of  (hips  of  war  is  com- 
pofed,  it  is  ufually  divided  into  three  fquadrotis  ;  and 
thefe,  if  numerous,  are  again  feparated  into  divifions. 
The  admiial,  or  principal  officer,  commands  the 
centre;  the  vice-admiral,  or  fecond  in  command,  fuper- 
intends  the  van-guard  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  rear 
are  dircded  by  the  rear-admiral,  or  the  officer  next  in 
rank.      See  the  article  Division. 

The  difpo(ition  of  a  fleet,  while  proceeding  on  a 
voyage,  will  in  fome  meafure  depend  on  particular  cir- 
cumilances ;  as  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation,  the 
neceffity  of  dilpaleh,  according  to  the  urgency  or  im- 
portance of  the  expedition,  or  the  expeftation  of  an 
tnemy  in  the  paflage.  The  moft  convenient  Order  is 
probably  10  range  it  into  three  lines  or  columns,  each 
of  which  is  parallel  to  a  line  clofe-hauled  according  to 
the  tack  on  which  tlie  line  of  battle  is  defigned  to  be 
formed.  This  arrangement  is  moie  ufeful  than  any, 
becaufe  it  contains  the  advantages  of  every  other  form, 
without  their  inconveniences.  The  fleet  being  thus 
more  inclj.cd  u.  1  .11  're  readily  ob(erve  the  fignals,  and 
-with  greater  facihty  form  itfelf  into  the  line  of  battle; 


a  circumfiance  which  (liould  be  kept  in  view  in  every 
ordtr  of  failing.      See  Naval  Tactics. 

Fleet,  is  alfo  a  noted  pnfon  in  London,  where  per- 
fons  are  committed  for  contempt  of  the  king  and 
his  laws,  paiticularly  of  his  courts  of  juftice  :  or  for 
debt,  where  any  perfon  will  not  or  ib  unable  to  pay 
his  creditors. 

There  are  large  rules  and  a  warden  belonging  to  the 
fleet  prifon;  which  had  its  name  from  the  float  or  fleet 
of  the  river  or  ditcli,  on  the  fide  whereof  it  (lands. 

FLEETWOOD  (William),  a  very  learned  Lnglifh 
bi(hop  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  Lancashire.  He  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
during  king  William's  reign,  by  his  InJcr'ipUcnum  An- 
Uquarum  Syllage,  by  feveral  fermons  he  preached  on 
public  occadons,  and  by  his  Eflay  on  Miracles.  He 
was  dcligned  by  king  William  to  a  canonry  of  Wind- 
for.  The  grant  did  not  pafs  the  feals  before  the  king's 
death;  but  the  queui  gave  it  him,  and  he  was  inftalled 
in  1702.  In  1703,  he  took  a  refolution  to  retire  ;  and 
in  I  707,  publKhcd,  without  his  name,  his  Chronlcon 
Pret'ir.j'uii:.  In  1708,  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen 
to  the  fee  of  St  .Afaph.  The  change  of  the  queen's 
miniftry  gave  him  much  regret.  In  1715,  he  publi(h- 
ed  a  pamphlet  intitled  "  The  13th  chapter  of  the  Ro- 
mans vindicated  from  the  abu(ive  fenfes  put  upon  it." 
In  I  ■:  1 4  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bi(hopric  of  Ely ;  and 
died  in  1723,  aged  67.  He  publilhed  fevtral  other 
fermons  and  traits,  and  was  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  exemplary  piety. 

FLEMINGIANS,  or  Flandrians,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  hilloiy,  a  feft  of  rigid  anabaptifts,  who  acquired 
this  name  in  the  i6th  century,  becaufe  mod  of  them 
were  natives  of  Flanders,  by  way  of  diftindion  from 
the  Waterlandians.  In  confequence  of  fome  dif- 
fenfions  among  the  Flemingians  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  excommunicated  perfons,  they  were  divided 
into  two  fccls,  didinguKheJ  by  the  appellations  of 
Flandrians  and  Fr'iejlandcrs,  who  differed  from  each 
other  in  their  manners  and  difcipHne.  Many  of  thefe 
in  proccfs  of  time  came  over  to  the  moderate  commu- 
nity of  the  Waterlandians,  and  thofe  who  remained 
feparate  are  flill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Fle- 
mingians or  Flandrians  ;  but  they  are  comparatively 
few  in  number.  Thele  maintain  the  opinion  of  Men- 
no  with  refpetl  to  the  incarnation  of  Chritl;  alleging, 
that  his  body  was  produced  by  the  creating  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghoil,  and  not  derived  from  his  mother  Maiy. 

FLEMISH,  or  the  Flemish  tosgue,  is  that 
which  we  otherwife  call  l.oiu  Dutch,  to  diltinguifh  it 
from  the  German,  whereof  it  is  a  corruption  and  a 
kind  of  dialedt.      See  German. 

It  dilfers  from  the  Walloon,  which  is  a  corruption 
of  tlie  French  language.  The  Flemilh  is  ufed  through 
all  the  provinces  of  the  Nethei lands. 

FthMisH-Bruks,  a  neat,  llrong,  yellow  kind  of  bricks, 
brought  from  Flanders,  and  commonly  u(ed  in  paving 
yards,  ftables,  &c.  being  preferable  for  fuch  purpofes  to 
the  common  bricks.      See  the  article  Bricks. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  a  compound  fubdance,  con- 
fiding of  the  various  fofter  folids  of  the  animal  body, 
and  fo  denominated  in  contradidinftion  to  bones.    See 

Anaotmy,  pajfini. 

Flesh 
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Flefh  FtfsH  is  alfo  ufed,  in  theology,  in  fpeaking  of  t!ie     upon  his  hn:ling,  receiv'cd  a  principal  command  under   Fletcher. 

II         mylleries  of  the   incarnation   and   eucharift.     "  The     him.      Bjt  the  duke  was  deprived  of  his  fervices  on    ■' 

Flct^licr.    Word  was  made  Jlejr,"   Ferium  czTofiHtim  ejl.  the  following  occafion,  as  related  by  Sir  John  Dai- Mcmnlr,  </ 

•~-^ The  Romanilts  hold,  that  the  bread  in  the  facra-     ryniple.       Being  fent  upon   an  expedition,    and  not  ^"'''  ^'''- 

ment  of  the  fuppcr  is  turned  into  the  real  flefh  of  Jefus    clteeming  "  tines  of  danger  to  be  times  of  ceremony, '^'^""'^ ^'''~ 
Chrirt.     See  1'ransubstastiation.  he  had   Icized  for  his  own  riding  the  iiorfc  of  a  coa**^^ 

Flesh  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  by  bo'taniih  for  the  try  gentleman  [tlic  mayor  of  Lynne]  wtiich  ftuot 
foft  pulpy  fubllance  of  any  fruit,  inelofed  between  the  rca 'y  equipt  for  its  mailer.  The  malter,  hearing  thi», 
outer  rind  or  flvin  and  the  feeds  or  lUme  ;  ot  for  that  ran  in  a  padion  to  Fletcher,  gave  iiim  opprolirious 
part  of  a  root,  fruit,  &c.  fit  to  be  eaten.  language,    (hook  liis  cane,   and  attempted  to  llrike. 

FiF.iH-CoIour.      Sic  Carnation.  Fletcher,  though  rigid  in  the  duties  of  morality,   yet 

FLETA,  the  name  given  to  an  unknown  writer  who  having  been  accullomed  to  foreign  ferviccs  both  by  fea 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  and  and  land,  in  which  he  had  acquired  high  ideas  of  the 
beginning  of  Edward  III.  and  who  being  a  prifoner  honour  of  a  foldier  and  a  gentleman,  and  of  the  af- 
in  the  Fleet,  wrote  there  an  excellent  treatile  on  the  front  of  a  cane,  pulled  out  his  piilol.  and  (hot  him  dead 
common  law  of  England.  on  the  fpot.     The  ailion  was  unpopular  in   countries 

FLETCHER.     See  Bkjumont  and  FUlcker.  where  fuch  refinements  were  not  underilood      A  cla- 

FttTCHER  (Andrew)  of  Salton,  a  celebrated  Scots  tnour  was  raifed  againll  it  among  the  people  of  the 
patriot  and  political  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  country  :  in  a  body  they  wailed  upon  the  duke  with 
ancient  family  who  trace  their  origin  to  one  of  the  their  complaints  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  de(ire  the  only 
followers  of  William  the  Cor.qucior.  He  was  the  fon  foldier,  and  almoll  the  only  man  of  parto,  in  his  army, 
of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher  of  Salton  and  Innerpeffer,  and  to  abandon  him.  With  Fletcher  all  Monmoutti's 
born  in  the  year  1650.  The  tuition  of  our  author  was  chance  of  fuccefs  in  war  left  him  "  But,  in  a  manuleript 
comiiiitted  by  his  father,  on  his  death-bed,  to  Mr  (af-  memoir  belonging  to  the  iamily,  we  have  the  follow- 
terwards  Billiopj  Burn.t,  then  his  parifli  minifter  ;  ing  notice  concerning  Mr  Fletcher's  connexion  with 
by  whufe  care  he  rcceiitd  a  pious,  learned,  and  polite  Monmouth,  in  which  Ills  Icparation  from  that  prince 
education.  Endowed  with  uncommon  genius,  and  is  very  differently  accounted  for  :  "  To  lord  Marifchal 
pclfifTcd  of  virtues  and  abilities  peculiarly  fuited  to  the  Mr  Fletcher  explained  the  motives  which  induced  him 
times  in  which  he  lived,  Mr  Fletcher  quickly  (hone  firll  to  join,  and  afterwards  abandon,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
forth  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the  champion  mouth.  The  former  he  afcribed  to  the  duke's  mani- 
of  its  freedom.  Huving  in  the  cuurfe  of  his  claflical  fello  in  Scotland  relating  to  religion,  and  in  England 
lUidies  and  hilloiictl  reauir.g  been  inipri.fi"cd  with  an  to  liberty.  For  the  latter  he  accounted  by  the  ili('guil 
enthiiliillic  adr.i  ratien  both  of  ancier.t  and  mcdern  produced  in  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  affociates, 
tcpi.blics,  he  had  early  contracted  an  ardent  love  of  when  the  duke  declared  himfelf  kin g,  and  broke  faith 
liberty,  and  an  averllon  to  arbitrary  rule.  Hence  his  with  all  who  embarked  with  him  on  his  principles, 
fpirit  the  more  readily  took  alarm  at  certain  luca-  He  complained  heavily  of  the  account  commonly  ijivea 
lures  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Being  knight  of  of  the  death  of  the  mayor  of  Lynne  ;  and  mentioned 
the  lliire  for  Lothian  to  that  parliament  wh.erc  the  to  lord  Marifchal,  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  he" 
duke  of  York  was  commiflioncr,  he  ripenly  oppofed  did  not  leave  the  duke  till  he  came  to  Taunton,  where 
the  dcfigns  of  that  prince  and  the  bill  of  accifijon.  he  was  proclaimed  king,  fcveral  weeks  after  the  death  - 
He  had  a  (hare  with  iuid  vifeount  Stair  in  framing  the     of  the  mayor  o!  Lynne." 

tell-aft,   by  which  the  duke  of  York  complained  that  Seeing  all  the  efioits  of  hirafclf  and  his  friends  in 

he  lod  Scotland.  On  thcfe  accounts  he  became  pecu-  favour  of  liberty  fruilrated  at  Taunton,  he  endeavoured 
liarly  obnoxious  to  the  duke  ;.  and  was  at  lall  obliged  to  fecure  his  own  perfonal  freedom  by  taking  his  paf- 
to  flee  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the  fatal  confequences  of  fsge  in  the  tirll  (liip  bound  to  a  foreign  country.  It 
pnfccution?  wlueh  on  various  pretcncts  were  commen-  was  his  misfortune  to  land  in  Spain;  where  lie  was 
ctd  againd  him.  Being  cited  before  tlieprivy-council  immediately  arrefttd,  call  into  prifon,  and  guarded  by 
and  jiilticiary  Courts,  and  not  appearing,  he  was  decla-  three  different  bands  of  foldiers,  till  a  veiTcl  (hould  be 
red  traitor,  and  his  ellate  eoiiA.eated.  prepared  to  carry  him. a  victim  in  chains  to  the  eouit 

In   Holland  he   and   Mr  Baillie  of  Jervifwood  were     of  London.   But  en  the  morning  befoie  the  (lilp  could  if, 
the  only  perfons  whom  the  earl  of  Argyle  eonfulted    fail,  whilll  he  looked  pel. live  through  the  bars  that  fc-  ibc/jmily  «f  ' 
concerning  the  defigns  which  were  then  in  agitation,     cured  the  window  of  his  room,  he  wis  haded  by  a  vcner-^'V/a/j.  MS  > 
In  I  68.  they  came  over  to  England,  in  order  to  con-     able  perfonage  who  made  figns  to  fpeak  with  him    The. 
cert   matters  with  their   party  in   that   country;  and     prifor.-doors  he  found  open;  and  whiltl  his  frieni'.ly  con- 
were  the  only  two  who  were  intruded  fo  far  as  to  be     duttor  waved  to  him  to  follow  him,  he  palTed  through 
admitted  to  the  fccrets  of  lord  Rudell's  council  of  fix.     three  different  guards  of  foldiers  all  fall  alleep.     With- 
Mr  Hetcher  managed  his  part  of  the  ncgociation  with     out  being  permitted  to  offer  his  thanks  to  his  deliverer, 
fo   much   addrcfs,    that   adminillration   could   find  no     he  found  himfelf  obliged  to   profecute  with  all  (peed 
pretext  for  feizing  him  :   nor   could  they  fix  upon  him     the  journey,  in  which  he  was  directed  by  a  pcrfon  con- 
thofe  articles  on  account  of  which  Mr  Bdillie  w;;s  con-     ceriiing  whom  he  could  never  colleft  any  information; 
dtmned  ;   to  whofc  honour  let  it  he  rcmembeitd,   that     and  in  difguifc  he   proceeded  in  fafety  through  Spain., 
although  oflertd  a  pardcn  in  condition  of  his  acci:(ing     He  felt  a  peculiar  plcafure  in  relating  to  his  friends  • 
liib  friend,  he  perdilid  in  rejecting  the  propofal  v.'ith     inllances  of  the  care  of  Providence  which  he  had  expe^ 
indignation.  riti.ced  during  his  exile  ;  and  entertained  them  o.'"tejl.. 

Wr  Fletcher  having  joined  the  duke  of  Monmouth    v'iih  narratives  of  this  kind,  whieh  he  always  mingl.-il.'. 

wiih.» 
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r.c.hcr.  with  rc!i>Mou3  reflcftions.     Of  thefe,  another  may  be 
" ^ here  mtmloned.     Happenlnfc  in  the  cvenmg  to  i):ils 


tlic  ikiit  oi"  a  wood  at  a  few  miles  dilbnce  trom  a  city 
vhax-  he  intended  to  lodge,  he  came  to  a  place  where 
two  roads  ir.et.      After  he  had  entered  upon  the  road 
on  the  ric-ht,  he  was  ace  ifted  by  a  female  of  a  rdpec- 
table  fi'-u-e,  who  warned  him  to  turn  back,  and  take 
the  roi^d  on  the  left ;  for  that  in  the  other  there  was 
danTcr  which  he  could  not  efcape  it  he  contmiied  to 
proceed.      His  friendly  monitor  fuddenly  retired  into 
the  wood,  out  of  which  flie  had  iffued  no  lefs  unexpec- 
tedly.  Having  arrived  at  the  city,  the  inhabitants  were 
foon  after  alarmed  by  an  account  of  the  lobbeiy  and 
murder  of  feveral  travellers  who  that  evening  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  banditti   upon  the  very  way  in 
which  he  had  intended  to  travel.   From  thefe  and  other 
inftances  of  prefervation  from  dangers,  the  devotion  ot 
his  mind,  habituated  from  his  infancy  to  an  mtercourfe 
vlth  heaven,  led  him  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  a  pe- 
ci-li:'-  manner  the  care  of  Providence,  and  that  in  cii- 
ti.:al  cafes  his  underilanding  received  its  diredion  Irom 
a  fupernatuial  impulfe. 

Durin-T  his  exile,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  cx- 
tenfive  correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  liberty  at 
home  ;  and  he  partly  employed  himfclf  in  making  a 
curious  colleftion  of  bonks,  which   compofe  the   belt 
piivate    library  in  Scotland.       But    his    genius    alfo 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  more  adive  employments. 
He  repaired  to  Hungaiy,  and  ferved  leveral  campaigns 
a,  a  v.^unteer  under  the  duke  of  Lorrain  with  great 
reputation.     At  length,  underftanoing  that  the  great 
dei.gn  then  projeaing  in  Holland,  and  upon  the  ilTue 
of  which  he  confidered  the   liberties  of  Bntain  to  be 
fufpendcd,  had  attained  a  conf.derable  degree  of  ma- 
turity, he  hallened  thither;  where  his  counlcls  and  ad- 
drefs'  were  of  eminent  fewice.     He  came   over  with 
king  William;  and  in  zeal,  adivity,  penetration,  and 
political  ftiU,  proved  inferior  to  none  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution.  .    .         ,    ^  r 

Such,  however,  was  his  magnanimity,  that  trom  a 
furvcv  of  King  William's  papers  it  appears,  that  while 
others  laboured  to  turn  this  grand  event  to  the  emo- 
lument of  themfelves  and  the  aggrand.femcnt  of  their 
family,  Mr  Fletcher  ailced   nothing.      His  eftate  had 
been  forfeited,  and   his  houfe  abandoned  to  military 
dilcretion  ;  his  fortune  was  greatly  fhattered,  and  his 
i-amily  reduced  to  circumllances  ot  diilrefs.   ^  Nothing 
rvas  given  him  in  recompence  of  all  his  fuffermgs.    On 
the  contrary,  he,  together  with  the  duKe  of  Hamilton 
was  diftinguilhed  by  marks   of  royal  and   minillena 
<liOike.     Still,  whatever  private  refentment  he  might 
enteitain,  it  appeared  that  his  ruling  princpe  was  the 
jjood  of  his  country  ;  and  that  to  this  grand  objeft  of 
his  heart  he  was  willing  to  facrihce  all  perlonal  confi- 
derations.     For  when,  in    ,652,  the   abdicated   king 
meditated  an  invafion,  Mr  Fletcher  addreffed  a  letter 
(preferved  in  Sir  John  Dairy mple's  CoUea.on)  to  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  which  every  argument  is  em- 
ployed with   mm  and  energy  to  engage  his  Grace  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  in  the  prefent  cnfis  to  employ 
the  extenfive  influence  and  authority  he  then  polfelTed 
in   the  caufe   of  freedom  and   of  his  country.      1  his 
letter  produced  its  full  cffeA  ;  and  the  duke  returned 
to   his  duty,  from  which  he  had  in   part  begun   to 
deviate. 
N°  128. 
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To  fjUow  our  author  through  all  the  mazes  of  hu 
political  life   fubfcquent  to  the  Revolution,  is  beyond 
our  purpofe,  and  would   exceed   our  limits.      One  or 
two  circumllances  more  (hall  therefore  fuffice.      Being 
eleftcd  a  member  for  the  parliament  1683,  he  fliowcd 
an  uniform  zeal  for  the  intereft  of  his  country.     The 
thought  of  England's  domineering  over  Scotland  was 
what  hi:f  generous  foul  could  not  endure.     The  indig- 
nities and  oppreflion  which  Scotland  lay  under  galled 
him  to  the  heart  ;  fo  that  in  his  learned  and  elaborate 
dilcourfes,  he  cxpofed  them  with  undaunted  courage 
and  pathetical  eloquence.  -  In  that    great  event,  the 
Union,  he  performed  efTential  fervlce.     He  got  the 
aft  of  fecurity  palTed,   which    declared   that   the   two 
crowns  fhould  not  pafs  to  the  fame  head  till  Scotland 
was  fecured  in  her  liberties  civil  and  religious.    There- 
fore lord  Godolphin  was  forced  into  the  Union,  to  avoid 
a  civil  war  after  the   queen's  demife.     Although  Mr 
Fletcher   dilapproved  of  fome  of  the  articles,   and  in- 
deed of  the  whole  frame  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  as  the  adt 
of  fecurity  was  his  own  work,   he  had  all  the  merit  of 
that  important  tranfattion. 

We  muft  not  omit  mentioning,  that  in  the  ardor  of 
his  political  career  Mr  Fletcher  forgot  not  the  interefts 
of  the  place  that  gave  him  birdi.  He  efteemed  the 
education  of  youth  one  of  the  nobleft  objects  of  go- 
vernment. On  this  fubjce^  he  wrote  a  treatife,  ihll 
extant,  moft  charafteriRic  of  himfelf ;  and  he  eftablilh- 
ed  at  Salton  a  foundation  for  the  fame  purpofe,  of 
great  utility  while  it  killed. 

This  great  man  died  at  London  in  1716,  aged  66. 
His  remains  were  conveyed  to  Scotland,  and  dcpofited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Sailon. 

That  Mr  Fletcher  received  neither  honours  nor  e- 
moluments  from  king  William,  may  perhaps  be  in  part 
attributed  to  himfelf;  a  circumllance,  however,  which 
muft  add  greatly  to  the  luftre  of  his  charaaer.   _  H18 
uncomplying  virtue,  and  the  llernntfs  of  his  principles, 
were  ill  calculated  to  coixiVate   courtly  favour.     He 
was  fo  zealous  an  afiertor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
that  he  was  too  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  all 
princes  ;  in  whom  he  thought  ambition  fo  natural,  that 
he  was   not   for   irufting  the   bell  of  kings   with  the 
power  which  ill  ones  might  make  ufe  of  againll  their 
lubjeas:  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  princes  were  made 
by,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  people  ;  and  that  they 
ihould  have  no  power  but  that  of  doing  good.     This, 
which  made  him  oppofe  king  Charles  and  invade  king 
James,  led  him  alio  to  oppofe  the  giving  fo  much  power 
to  king  WiUiam,  whom  he  would  never  ferve  after  his 
etlablilhmtnt.     So  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  Short 
Political  Charaaers,   a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  late 
T.  Rawhnfon,  Efq.— Mr  Lockhart,   in   his  Memoirs, 
p.  72.  exprefi'es  a  behef  that  his  averfion  to  the  Eng- 
hfti  and  to  the  Union  was  fo  great,  that,  in  revenge  to 
them,  he  was  inclined   to  fide  with  the  abdicated  fa- 
mily :   "  But  (adds  he)  as  that  was  a  fubjed  not  fit  to 
be  entered  upon  with  him,  this   is  only  a  conjeaure 
from  fome  inueiidos  I  have  heard  him   make:  but  fo 
far  is   certain,   he   liked,  commended,   and,  converfed 
with  high-flying  Tories,  moie  than  any  other   fet  of 
men  ;   acknowledging   them  to   be   the   beft  country- 
men, and  of  moft  honour,   integrity,  and  ingenuity.^ 
It  feems  difacult  to  reconcile  this  with  Mr  Fletcher  a 
avowed  principles  and  the  gaieral  tenor  of  ^'^ ^^^ 
6 


PctcV.er. 


m.ght  have  occafioncd  him  to  relent  .n  his  an.timenL  but  foon  rek^S  Mr  Wo^rL  '  »  w'''  "^P'^''^-'.-^ 
«,th  regard  to  the  ex.Ied  family  !-In  the  family-me-  man,  and  a  Jood  ant  n.  a^v  h?^  '  f  "'  "'m'  '""'^ 
mo,rs  already  quoted  we  are  informed,  That  "Lord  ry  and  pleafa^  cone-  "  '^  °'^  """■'^''""''  •""" 
Manfchal  held  Mr  Fletcher's  charafler  in  high  admi-  fpeaker,Ld  wrote  we  1  opon  fuSr^'  'f^"*^  P°P"'" 
rat.on  ;  '  and   that    "  when  governor  of  Neufchatel,     His  pri  .eipal  work!  are     ^  5^  ^/  government, 

where  RoulTeau  reCded  abo„t  the  year  ,766,  he  pre^  ^ wf  r.  £w/ ///  7^.  '^^"«--//v«  /,«  n-..v.  J,-^. 
va.l.d  w.th  tlus  very  extraordinary  genius  to  write  the  ci  VI H.  f  A  Table  of  tYef  """'.  .4  ^'"""  ^^"'"■- 
I.fe  of  a  man  whofe  charafter  and  adions  he  win.ed  to  den.  3  ThtoAce  "^a  MK^  f°i  ^'"""Ti^'""- 
have   tranfmmed  to  pofterity  with  advantage.      For     about  ti  year  i  Co,  -^'^  °^  ^*='"-     ^^^  ^''^ 

this  purpofe,  his  lord/hip  appHed  to  an  honourable  re-  FLEVil  I  V\    L  K  .  a 

lation  ofMrFletcher's  for   materials,   uhich  by  h  m     driatder    h.lon  '  ?=   Agenus  of  the  hexan- 

were  tranfmitted  to  lord  ManTehal :  but  the  defien  The  mj  cal  '  ?"/  "  '  *'"  ''"'"'  °^  P'^"^^- 
faded  through  RoulTeau's  delultory  and  capricio,"  dif"  mina  2e  •  tt  n  fl  "  fi  ^''  '^"""'"'^''"^  '  '^^  «- 
pofition."     This  anecdote   muft  appear  iLoZatrb L     T.e  female  caL  "'"     11  '^"/'^"^'"S   ''■«'"^"t^- 

^.th  the  known  loyraky  and  attach'Lnts  of  thrEall  f'uh  n\^  ^d  ,  l^^bX't Jl^"  "^  ''"-^'^  '^>'''' 
Manfchal,   unlcfs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  prlw  FLEtTR  r  ^nT^  "  r  '^P',    „ 

to  fome   fuch  fentiments  of  Mr  Fletcher  as  thofc  a7     and  hi.T  (<^'f"'''^)'  ""-^  ^>f  the  bed  French  critics 

ludedtobyMrLockhart:  for  how  Sdl' fu^^ot  He  ap  ed  hl^e  ^t^^^^eT:; '""  "/"7  '"  '^^- 
h.m  anxKuis  to  promote  a  compolkion.  in  whicl    the     the  Darliame,  7,,/  P  x         '  T^^"  '''^"'^■'^''•'  f""" 

ta/k  would  be  to  celebrate  principles  dilmetric  Uy  op!     years'^      eTh  ,      T'  '"'^  f ''"'^'^'^    "''^   ^^^  "''■"= 

poHte  to  his  own.  and  to  aj^iaud'^adtions  fubv"Se  of     IZo'r     o     he   ."  Tn °^'^."\^"d  was  made  pre- 

that  royal  family  in  whofe'c'aufe  he  had  v.ntuS  hi  n  a'  e  h.m  ub-p^3o°/ .JT''  1  I"  ''I'n  "'^  ^'"^ 
l^fe.  and  forfeited  his  fortune,  and  foregone  his  coun-     Anjou   and  Berrv  ^  ^  H   •  r       u''  °f  burgundy, 

try  !_But  however  thefe  circumftances  may  be  rec  ofXfc  ^^.,nl    '■  '"  '^°^',  ''''"'  '^'  ^d""tion 

oiled.  as;he  integrity,  difmtereltedncfrand  pub  i^  h  m  th  S  ^Pw:?- •n°7^'''-  ''^  ""'"^^  ^''^ 
fp-ntofMrneteher.  have  been  unive.fally  acknow-  didi  1  Tth'e  diie^ryLif  "f""^ '"l"^',^^'"^- 
ledged,  there  .sreafon  to  believe,  that  all  his  fenti-  chofen  coun  elL  ^LouisXy  an.  ./-^'^  '"^  "?' 
ments  and  adjons  were   founded  in   honour   and  thit     wa.  th.\   ,u       V  ,  ^"^  '^''^  '"  '72?-   He- 

he  never  once  purfued  a  meafure  further  hi  he  udied  o  ks  tl  o^in°  '  ^7'  kT'^'^''  °^  '^"'"'"'  ^""--'^ 
it  .0  be  for  the  intereft  of  his  country.  ''"  J^'^g^'^     ^J^^;'  .'''^  P""^'P»'  '^f  "i^'^h  ^^^.  t-  An  eccleliaftical 

Mr  Fletcher  was  mailer  of  theEnglift,  Latin  Greek  v  ar  7L.  ,  'tI;"'"'  ""  ^''r  "/  ''■'^''"^'  '^"'^^  «''h  the 
French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  well  v^rfed  in  t  ans^  ,  T  J  .'^'"T  °V'^-'^  ^'■'■^''""  «"d  Chri- 
l-iiiory.   the  civil  law,   an^d  afi  kinds  of  iZlf      n       !Tor;cal';■atechif^"^    o'"k'^  '^"'•.    "^^  ^" 

W  travels,  he  had  not  only  acquired  conf.ferable  of  ludy  6  The  dutie^Jo?"™- J'  Tf  ^"'^  '"^'hod 
knowledge  <n  the  art  of  war,   but  alfo  became  verfant  Fleur.  f  Andr-..  H     ',"''^\"'  ^'d  Servants,  &c. 

.nrhe  refnedive  interefts  of  the  feveral  orince  ami  ^^^''7'''  (Andrew  Hercules  de),  b. (hop  of  FreJQs, 
ftates  of  Europe.  In  pHvate  life.  i::t  a'fflbl^Jlo^^  c'l  n^^  d  ^mil^r/  ifaTe"  t'T""  '"  ''r'  ''''''"' 
friend.,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  vice.     He  had  a     died  in   iiL       tU  ""=' ^  "•'"   '^^3.  and 

penet.ating.  clear,  and  lively,  apprehenfion;  but  is  ftid     ftinguye^lLfe  f'drrrnrhi:^^^ 

to  have  bctn   too  much  wedded  to  opinions,  and  im-     his  /eal  f„r  thThl  r^  h's  m.niftry  by  h.s  probity, 

patient  of  cont.adidio„.-He  poffe/d  an  .mcommrn     ^l^^ldZ^.  '^PP'"^''  "'  *"'  """'^^   -^  ^-^  Pa- 
elevation  of  mind,  accompanied  with  a  warmth  of  tem- 
per, which  would  fuffer  him  to  brook    from  no  rank 


among  men,  nor  in  any  phci-,  an  indignity.     Of  this 
he  exhibited  a  lingular  proof  in  the  Scots  parliament 


cific  difpofition. 

..  Jm^^Y P^^'  u"  ^^^'''"'  '  ^""^  ^PP'''^«J  t°  bodies 
capable  of  being  bent  or  diverted  from  their  natural 
figure  or  direction. 

Ti.  ea.  of-sta;r-^;;ef;;7:^nu;  :^^j:-;:;;^r;::;  .iS^^SHrrs^r^^r;!  -'^'i^  "^  I'-t' 

Scotland,  haunK  I'n  the  heat  of  debate  ufed  an  impro-  to  bend  iL  partsto  wh'  h  ,£    K    ''''  "*"'  "''"'^'^  '* 

per  exprefiiou  agalnft  Mr  Fletcher,  he  feized  him  bv  o  the  .v  ^^.^^  wh  I          '^">„'^'='°"ff;  '"  oppofition 

Jisrobe.  and  inliaed  upon   public  and   immediate  fa^  H^^rt/'t^^  }M'2r'' '""'  '''"•      '^^  ^■ 

tisfadrm.     His  Lordihip  was  obliged  inllantly  to  beg  FLIGHT   the  aft  \!fih   A  ■     n   ■ 

h.s  pardon  in  prefence  of  parliament.  ^  "     ncr   dumio^*.    .h        f  "  "y'"^'  °' '"'^  ""an- 

^^-  TTt  »  1  1      r        .       ^  ntr,  auration,  occ.  thereof 

vailed  him.     The  latter  was  famed  t  a     ,  end  J   .he"  fLrro.fhavS'^     ,"  l'"    ^^"ll  '^'   ^''&^'   '^^^^^ 

former  for  a  clofe  and  nervous,  eloquence     He  formed  J^^'T"^';-'"^"''/"'!  \^''""-^4i  ""'''^  ^"^   fit  for  high 

liisftyleontheinodelsofantiqultyrandiheLallvo  f "  ^'T""  .^"'1  ;°n,bat.     The    flight   of  fome  bird, 

lume  of  his  works.  Sir  John  ^^alr  -^ple  obf  rvTftho'  li  pheXt' .^"t^r^fT't''^  " '^'^  "' ''^  ''^"^"'^^^ 

impcrftaiy  colledcd,   is  one  of  the  ver>'  ft.v  chffic^l  d  t^.  NK         A                ?T  f  """"3"<--'^ :  that  ofthe 

compofitions  m  the  Englifl.  lan.rua.re.  nV                    '  '''']  f  "'"  '^P"^^""'  ""'J^latory,  Sec. 

FLETLWOOD  (\Vilh-am)r  a,^  eminent  Endift  th    Ri.h'^iTw^?'""^''^  \°  ^°'"'^'  ^"'"^"^  "^'^'^  '"^■» 

lawyer  and  recorder  of  London,  in  the  reit"  ofju  en  VSx      J         I    ''  '}"?"?•      • 

Vui..  VII.  Part  I.                                   "         ^  fMGHT.     In  melting  the  lead-ore  Jn  the  works  at 

^  P  Mciidip, 
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w     .•       1.        •       r.Kn,„rP  which  flies  awav  in  the    flints  for  the  niceft  operations  in  the  glafstrade  is  this. 

Mend.p.  there  .s  a  f^j;,^"<=.^T^J'=!i,,^'"fi7d7^  Z"^.     Choofe  the  hardell  flints,  fuch  as  are  black  and  w.U 

'  fmoke,  which  they  call  the  flight.    1  hey  nna  .t  ivve«  ^^^^^^  ^^,^.^^^  ._^ 

ifh  upon  their  1  ps.  .f  the.r  faces  ^'^PP/"  ^°  .^y,"  *J      ^^ c  fi         C    anfe  thefe  ff  the  ^vhlte  craft  that  adheres  ^ 
»ay  of  the  fmoke,  winch  they  avo.d  as  much  a=.  pof-     the    re      ^iea  ^^_^^^ 

Able.     This,  falling  on  the  grafs,  k,lls  cattle  that  fe  d  °;^^^'^:i;i,'^\^^"^j^^';;-^^„^'^  ^.U  ,,,,,,  ,  L(h  ^ff  the  afhes 

thereon  ;  and,  being  gathered,  and  carried  home,  k  lis  J*"^^'^^'''^   ;;;    °     ,         ^„j       J^^  ,^,^  ;„  ,„  ;,„„ 

rats  and  mice  in  their  houj.  ;  that  -^'ch  fa  >s  -  the  '^^    /  ^  >;^'^^"-  \l'^  ^,;,     ,?,  ,,,y  fi„,  fi,.,  ,  p„„r 

fand,  they  gather    and  melt  upon  a  flag  heaitu  into  ^,^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^_^^  ^^_^^  aquafortis,  or  the  phlegm 

"'"vimT'i'n  natural  hiflory,  a  kind  of  femitranfpa-  of  aquafortis,  to  diffolve  and  take  up  any  particles  of 

I'LINI,  in  natura    miiory,  a  i^                    r„„„H;fh  iron  it  may  have  yot  from  the   mortar  ;    ilir  this  mix- 

rent  or  quite  opaque    lones;  generally  of  ^  -   "     <^_  ^^  l^^^,  ,i„,,3^  ,heu  let  it  rcll.  and  in  the  morning 

form,  and  covered  ->tl>  wh,  e  ^     ,^'  ^f/ J/  °  ^^  pour  oft'  the  liquor,  and  wafh  the  powd.r  feveral  times 

form,  ihinmg  texture;  fo  hatd,    ''"'^ 'J  ^.tv  k™  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  dry  it  for  ufe.     You 

.ith  Heel,  calcinable  by  f-^f"- f^J;^    >  "^^  „,;„  ^hus  have  a  powder  for  making  the  purell  glafs  as 

t::i:dSL^t^^Z  ^::i^^^y  pcrfealyfl..antr..ultlels  as  if  you  had   u.d  rock- 

the  very  violent  heat  of  the  '-  f «  fp--h.ms^^  fuch  as  cry  fla    ,a^      ^^  ^^^  f,,,,^;,,,,^  p,,,i^,3  with  aqua- 

that  of  VlUettc,  and  not  evu>  by  the  focus  of   one  ot  b                       K             K       .^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

T'^^nr'  T^y  ::::^lc^r.JS;m3:;;? Xlk     mali:  ^t::  ie'^nged^ith  ir..  aLwa,d. ,  b.  when 
Sd  of  ?..dT  but  -ver  firing  entire  Ihata  of  rock     meant  to  be  a  pure  white,   this  is  the  method  that  will 

as  j:--per  does      By  long  ^^^'"-Xe'^hefr 'finn^^^^^^         FMT^the  chief  town  of  FlintHiire,  in  North  Wales, 
th.y  feem  to  decay,  to  lofe  their  luftrheir^^^^^^^  cor;modioufly   feated   on  the  river  Dee  ;   and  is 

°'  r'r^halk       Hetet  /a-  alLft     iwly^rrd     but  a  fmall  place,  though  it  fends  one  member  to  par- 
earth  or  (balk.      •"/'**^'= 'f/ *  „      Thev  are  alfo  con-     liamcnt.      It   was  formerly  noted  for  its  calUe,   where 

vertiblc  into  a  calcareous  lau      )            ,  ^              ^.^^^^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  pnfoner  by  the 

v-Ith  10  much  iixed  alkaU  that  '^'^y./'f  I.^';"" '"'°  ^  d^ke  of  La,  caller.     The   calUe   now  is  in  a  ruinous 

llquidniafscalledthe/— .«  or  ./  .^^^^^^^^^^^  eonditlon       This   caftle   flands  clofe  to  the  fea  <.n  a 

precipitation  from  the  hxed  alkah  by  means  ot  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^   .^  ^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^j  ^.^^^  ^^  .^^ 

«ee  Chemistry,  n'  •°;'9-      ,  ^,    Cronftedt     foundation.     It  covers  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 

con?dL^r;f  a^^interr^ltrraunf  b^tSe^en  the     The  afl-izes  are  ilU.  held  in  the  town.     It  is  .95  --Us 
;°u:n::nd,iarper;  both  o.^vUich  it  n.  irearlpcfembles      ^^^^^^^^U^.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

that  it   i!/'?''^."'\'%'^;/^'"g"'t ']    ":    ,    Itirmore  the  north-eall  and  eail  by  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is 

tharafilcrifes  it  in  the  following  manner      I.  ^    '^  "i°'-^  '  oneilv  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee;  on  the  north-weft 

uniformly  folid  and  -',  -^tn'thetfrer      a"t  ^    t        rllCs'a    and  on  the  fouth-fouth-weft  and  weft 

r  ^"T'^'ir  b  t"- tha'  t       ijer   b'    woTthan  the  b'y  Denbighfl.ire.     It  is  the  leaft  of  all  the  co.inties   n 

bears  the  air  b^  '^^^J^'^'^^^J^  P  ,  f,.„,,Uing  it  is  bet-  Wajes,  b.mg  but  33.  mil"  -  length  and  9  ">  breadth. 

''"".         -.fner     but   not   quite    fo   good    as   quartz.  It  is  divided    into  hve  hundreds  ;  in    winch   are  two 

ter   than  jalpei,    but   not   'l""^  "  .f     .  ,.  „„,j_„  ■   .  market-towns  and    28   pariflies,   with   32,400  inhabi- 

4.  Whenever  it  has  had  an  oppo.tun.ty  of  fbooting  in  marKct                               y                                  ^.^^  .^  ^^^^ 

^U  Jtv-'ir"aTtLrs      7'  W  Inbroken.itisfcaly,     The   cows,  though    fmall,  yield   a  great   quantity   of 
added  by  other  autnors.     7.  Un  ell!»>     8    In     milk  in  piopoilion  to  their  hze,  and  are  excellent  beef, 

generally  uneqiial,  and  cracks  into  thin  lamelU>b^  in     m  P     P  ^;^,^  ,^^j    ^„^,     3,,^ 

Lalelning  heat  It  becon^s  opaque    whn,^^^^^^  TiMlir.     This  county  alfo   produces  good  butter, 

Breaiwgof  Fu^Ts.     The  art  ot  ^  "'"fe'  °7' ^^^^  j      f     3^,,  ]^              of  „,l,ich  lall  the  natives  make  me- 

bveaking.   flint  ftones  into  ""'f-™  ^«"'^'^^%;  ^^'/j^^^^t  If  i'      a  v^hokfome  liqtior  much  ufed  in  thefe  parts. 

Ktrn'rapt^arr  CTe  'f^ent^'Btiiew^l  IlIP.  a  for.  of  failo^rs  drink,  made  of  malt  hquor,. 

^ZU  f  X   gate  of  tbe  A..gu«^;>;ars  .  br^g^and  l^^^mixed.  ^_^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^_ 

Canteibury.  that  of  b    John      A   b  >  a'  Cokhe Iter  11.            .^^^^^^_.^  ^^^^^1^^     J^          .^^^  ^  ,.,^^  ,„  be 

Flints,  in  the  glafs  trade.'    The  way  of  preparing     the  articles  Wheel  and  M.ui.  ^.^ 
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It  is  no  advantage  to  have  too  great  a  niimher  of 
float-boards  ;  becaufe,  when  they  are  all  ftruck  by  the 
water  in  the  beft  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  to 
come  againft  them,  the  fum  of  all  the  impuifes  will  be 
but  equal  to  the  impulfc  made  againft  one  float-board 
at  right  angles,  by  all  the  water  coming  out  of  the 
penftock  through  the  opening,  fo  as  to  take  place  on 
the  floaC-boaid.  The  beft  rule  in  this  cafe  is,  to  have 
juft  fo  many,  that  each  of  them  may  come  out  of  the 
water  as  foon  as  pofliblc,  after  it  has  received  and  aft- 
ed  with  its  full  impulfe.  As  to  the  length  of  the  float- 
board,  it  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  breadth 
of  the  mill.     See  the  article  Mill. 

Floats  for  Fi/hing.      See  FisHiNG-Floals. 
FLOATAGES,  all  things  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea  or  any  water  :    a  word  much  ufcd  in  the 
commiflions  of  water-bailiffs. 

Floating- Bridge.     See  Bridge. 
Flock- Pnper.     See  Paper. 

FLOOD,  a  deluge  or  inundation  of  waters.  See 
Deluge. 

Flood  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpcaking  of  the  tide.  When 
the  water  is  at  loweft,  it  is  called  Jlood ;  when  riling, 
young,  or  old  Jlood  ;  whes  at  highelt,  high  Jlood  ;  when 
beginning  to  fall,  eii-tvater. 

FLooD-mark,  the  mark  which  the  fea  makes  on  the 
ftiore  at  flowing  water  and  the  higheft  tide  :  it  is  al- 
fo called  h'lgh-iuater  mark. 

FLOOK  of  an  anchor.  See  Anchor. 
FLOOKING,  among  miners,  a  term  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  peculiarity  in  the  load  of  a  mine.  The  load 
or  quantity  of  ore  is  frequently  intercepted  in  its  courfe 
by  the  croffing  of  a  vein  of  earth  or  ftone,  or  fome  dif- 
ferent metallic  fubftance  ;  in  which  cafe  the  load  is 
moved  to  one  fide,  and  this  tranfient  part  of  the  land 
is  called  zjloohing. 

FLOOR,  in  building,  the  underfide  of  a  room,  or 
that  part  we  walk  on. 

Floors  are  of  feveral  forts  ;  fome  of  earth,  fome  of 
brick,  others  of  ftone,  others  of  boards,  &c. 
For  brick  and  ftone  Floors,  fee  Pavement. 
For  boarded  Floors,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  car- 
penters never  floor  their  rooms  with  boards  till  the 
carcafe  is  fct  up,  and  alfo  inclofed  with  walls,  left  the 
weather  (hould  injure  the  flooring.  Yet  they  general- 
ly rough-plane  their  boards  for  the  flooring  before 
they  begin  any  thing  clfe  about  the  building,  that  they 
may  fet  them  by  to  dry  and  feafon,  which  is  done  in 
the  moft  careful  manner.  The  beft  wood  for  flooring 
is  the  fine  yellow  deal  well  feafoned,  which,  when  well 
laid,  will  keep  its  colour  for  a  long  while  ;  whereas  the 
white  fort  becomes  black  by  often  waftiing,  and  looks 
very  bad.  The  joints  of  the  boards  are  commonly 
made  plain,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other  only  ;  but,  when 
the  ftufF  is  not  quite  dry,  and  the  boards  Ihrink,  the 
water  runs  through  them  wiienever  the  floor  is  wafii- 
ed,  and  injures  the  ceiling  underneath.  For  this  rea- 
fon  they  aie  made  with  feather  edges,  fo  as  to  cover 
each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  fometimcs  they  are 
made  with  grooves  and  tenons  ;  and  fometimcs  the 
joints  are  made  with  dove-tails  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
lower  edge  is  nailed  down  and  the  next  drove  into  it, 
fo  that  the  nails  are  concealed.  The  manner  of  mea- 
furing  floors  is  by  fquarcs  of  10  feet  on  each  fide,  fo 
that  caking  the  length  and  breadth  and  multiplying 


them  together  and  cutting  off  two  decimals,  the  con- 
tent of  a  floor  in  fquare  will  be  given.  Thus  18  by 
16  gives  288  or  2  fquarcs  and  88  decimal  parts. 

Earlhm-FLOocs,  are  commonly  made  of  loam,  and 
fometimcs,  efpecially  to  make  malt  on,  of  lime,  and 
brookfand,  andgunduft,oranvil-duft  from  the  forge. 

Ox-blood  and  fine  clay,  tempered  together.  Sir 
Hugh  Plat  fays,  make  the  fineft  floor  in  the  world. 

The  manner  of  making  earthen  floors  for  plain 
country  habitations  is  as  follows :  Take  two  thirds  of 
lime,  and  one  of  coalalhes  well  fifted,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  loam  clay  ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and 
temper  it  well  with  water,  making  it  up  into  a  heap  : 
let  it  lie  a  week  or  ten  days  and  then  temper  it  over 
again.  After  this,  heap  it  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  repeat  the  tempering  very  high,  till  it  become 
fmooth,  yielding,  tough,  and  gluey.  The  ground  be- 
ing then  levelled,  lay  the  floor  therewith  about  z4-  or 
3  inches  thick,  making  it  fmooth  with  a  trowel :  the 
hotter  the  feafon  is,  the  better;  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly dried,  it  will  make  the  beft  floor  for  houfes, 
efpecially  malt-houfcs. 

If  any  one  would  have  their  floors  look  better,  let 
them  take  lime  made  of  rag-ftones,  well  tempered  with 
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whites  of  eggs,  covering  the  floor  about  half  an  incii 
thick  with  it,  before  the  under  flooring  is  too  dry.  If 
this  be  well  done,  and  thoroughly  dried,  it'  will  look 
when  rubbed  with  a  little  oil  as  tranfparent  as  mttal 
or  glafs.  In  elegant  houfes,  floors  of  this  nature  are 
made  of  ftucco,  or  of  plafter  of  Paris  beaten  and  fift- 
ed, and  mixed  with  other  ingredients. 

Flook  of  a  Jliip,  ftridtly  taken,  is  only  fo  much  of 
her  bottom  as  flie  refts  on  when  aground. 

Such  ftiips  as  have  long,  and  withal  broad  floors,  lie 
on  the  ground  with  moft  fecurity,  and  are  not  apt  to 
heel,  or  tilt  on  one  fide ;  whereas  others,  which  are 
narrow  in  the  floor,  or,  in  the  fca-phrafe,  nanked  h^ 
the  ground,  cannot  be  grounded  without  danger  of  be- 
ing overturned. 

FLOOR-Timbers,  in  a  Ihip,  are  thofe  parts  of  a  fliip'ii 
timbers  which  are  placed  immediately  acrofs  the  keel, 
and  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the  (hip  is  framed;  to 
thefe  the  upper  parts  of  the  timbers  are  united,  bein<' 
only  a  continuation  of  floor-timbers  upwards. 

FLORA,  the  reputed  goodcfs  of  flowers,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Lailantius,  only  a  lady  of  pleafure,  who 
having  gained   large  fums  of  money   by  proftitutinw 
herfelf,  made  the  Roman  people  her  heir,  on  condition 
that  certain   games  called  Floralia  mv^X^x.  be  annually- 
celebrated  on   her  birth-day.     Some  time  afterwards, 
however,   fuch  a  foundation   appearing  unworthy  the 
majcfty  of  the  Roman  people,  the  fenate,  to  ennoble 
the  ceremony,  converted  Flora  into  a  goddcfs,  whom 
they  fuppofcd  to  prefide  over  flowers  ;  and  fo  made  it 
a  part   of  religion  to   render  her   propitious,  that  it 
might  be  well  with  their  gardens,  vineyards,  &c.     But 
Vofllus  (de  Idohl.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)   can  by  no   means  al- 
low the  goddcfs  Flora  to  have  been  the  courtezan  a- 
bove  mentioned  :   he  will  rather  have   her  a  Sabine 
deity,  and  thinks  her  worlhip  might  have  commenced 
under  Romulus.     His   reafon   is,   that   Va.TO,  in  bis 
fourth  book  of  the  Latin  tongue,  ranks  Flora  among 
the  deities   to  whom  Tatius  king  of  the   Sabincs  of 
fered   up  vows  before  he  joined   battle  with  the  Ro- 
nwni.     Add,  that  from  another  paflage  in  Varro  it 
P  p  J  appears. 
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appcp-rs,  tliat  there  wtrc  ptiiils  of  Flora,  with  facil- 
ficcs,  Jcc.  as  errly  as  the  times  of  RomuKis  aaJ  Niiraa. 

Tlic  qoddefs  1  loi;i  was,  accoitiing  to  the  poets,  the 
wife  of  Ztphyrus.  Htr  imagr  in  the  temple  of  C'atlor 
and  PjUux  was  daflVd  in  a  tK;fe  habit,  and  (he  held 
in  her  hands  the  flowers  uf  peaft  and  beans  :  but  the 
modern  potts  and  painters  have  been  more  luvifli  in 
fettinjr  oft  her  charms,  confideriog  that  no  parts  of  na- 
ture ofitred  fuch  iunocent  and  exquilite  entertiiinraent 
to  the  n^ht  and  fnnll,  as  the  beautiful  variety  which 
adorns,  and  the  odour  which  embalms,  the  floral  crea- 
tion. 

1L.0RALES  LUDi,  or  Floral  Games,  in  anti- 
quity, were  games  held  in  honour  of  Dora,  the  g'd- 
dcfs  of  fl<nvers.  —  They  were  celcbratid  with  flumieful 
debaucheries.  The  moft.  licentious  ditcouvfes  were  not 
enough,  but  the  courtefans  were  called  together  by 
the  found  of  a  trumpet,  made  their  appearance  na- 
ked, and  entertained  the  pt  ople  with  indecent  Ihows 
and  pollures:  the  comedians  apptared  after  the  fame 
manner  on  the  ftage.  Val.  Maxmus  relates,  thatCato 
being  once  prefent  in  the  theatre  on  this  occalioii, 
the  people  were  aihamed  to  aflt  for  fuch  iramodcft  re- 
prcfentations  in  his  prtfence  j  till  Cato,  apprifed  of 
the  refervednefs  and  lefpeft  with  which  he  inlpired 
them,  withdrew,  that  the  people  might  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  tlieir  acci.ftoraed  diverfion.  There  were  fe- 
deral other  forts  of  fliows  exhibited  on  this  occafion  ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  in  Galba,  c.  vi.  and 
Vopifcus  in  Caiinus,  thefe  princes  prefentcd  elephants 
dancing  on  ropes  on  thefe  occafions. 

The  ludi  florales,  according  to  Pliny,  lib.  xviii.  c. 
29.  were  inllituted  by  order  ot  an  oracle  of  the  Sibyls, 
on  the  28th  of  April;  not  in  the  year  of  Rome 
13XVI.  as  we  commonly  read  it  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  that  author  ;  nor  in  loxiv.  as  F.  Hardouin  has 
corrected  it,  but,as  VofGusreads  it,  in  513.  Though 
they  were  not  regularly  held  every  year  till  after  580. 
They  were  chiefly  held  in  the  night-time,  in  the  Pa- 
trician ftreet  :  f<!me  will  have  it  there  was  a  circus  for 
the  purpofe  on  the  hill  called  Hortulorum. 

FLORAL.IA,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the 
fealls,  games,  and  other  ceremonies,  held  in  honour  of 
the  goddefs  Flora.     See  Flora  andFtoR-iLEs  I.utU. 

FLORENCE,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany, 
and  one  of  the  fmcll  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  furrounded 
on  all  fides  but  one  with  high  hills,  which  rife  infm- 
iibly,  and  at  lull  join  with  the  lofty  mountains  called 
the  ylpenn'mes.  Towards  Pifa,  there  is  a  vail  plain  of 
40  miles  in  length  ;  which  is  fo  lilled  with  villages  and 
pleafure  houfes,  that  they  feem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  fuburbs  of  the  city.  Independent  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  Florence,  moll  of  which  are  very 
magnilicent,  the  architecture  of  the  houfes  in  general 
is  in  a  goodtafte  ;  and  the  llreetsarc  remarkably  clean, 
and  paved  with  luge  broad  Hones  chifcled  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  horfes  from  Hiding.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,  over  which 
there  are  no  lefs  than  four  bridges  in  fight  of  each 
other.  That  called  the  Psnte  thlla  Trinila,  which  is  un- 
commonly elegant,  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
and  ornamented  with  four  beautiful  ftalues  rcprcfcnt- 
ing  the  Seafons.  The  quays,  the  buildings  on  each 
iide,  and  the  bridges,  render  that  part  of  Florence 
ihrough  whish  the  river  runs  by  far  the  fuieft,     £vs- 
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ry  corner  of  this  beautiful  city  is  full  of  wonders  in  FW«n<e. 

the  ?rls  of  painting,  llatuary,  and  architetlure.      The    v — " 

llreets,  fquares,  and  fronts  ol  the  palaces  are  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  lUtues  ;  fome  of  them  by  the 
bell  modern  mailers,  Michael  Angclo,  Baodlnelli,  Do- 
nattily,  Giovanni  di  Bulognaj  Bcnvenuto  Cellini,  and 
others.  Some  of  the  Florentine  merchants  formerly 
wti-e  men  of  vail  wealth,  and  lived  in  a  moll  raagiii- 
ficeiit  manner.  One  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  built  that  noble  fabric,  which,  from 
the  name  of  its  founder,  is  Itlll  called  the  Puluzzo  Pit:i. 
1"he  m.m  was  ruined  by  the  prodigious  txpcnce  of  this 
building,  which  was  immediately  puiclu.fed  by  the 
Medlii  family,  and  has  continued  ever  lines  to  be  the 
refidence  of  the  lovereigns.  The  gardens  belonging 
to  tills  palace  are  on  the  declivity  of  an  emiiience.  On 
the  fummit  there  is  a  kind  of  fort,  called  Belveil.-n. 
From  tills,  and  from  fome  of  the  hi;;hcr  walks,  you 
have  a  complete  view  of  the  city  of  Florence,  a:id  the 
beauteous  vale  of  Arno,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
Hands.  Tills  palace  has  been  enlarged  IJnct  it  was 
purchafed  from  the  ruined  family  of  Pitti.  The  fur- 
niture is  rich  and  curious,  particijarly  fome  tables  of 
Florentine  woik,  which  are  much  admired.  The 
moll  precious  ernaments,  however,  are  the  paintings. 
The  walls  of  what  is  called  the  Im/>irial  Chanikr,  are 
painted  in  frefco,  by  various  painters  ;  the  fuhjetls  are 
allegorical,  and  in  honour  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis  di- 
llingullhed  by  the  name  of  the  Miigni/uriif.  The  fa- 
mous galleiy  attradls  every  llranger.  One  of  the  moll 
interclUng  parts  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of  ntany,  is  the  fe- 
rics  of  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Ca;lar  to  Gal- 
lienus,  with  a  conliderahle  number  of  their  empi-clTes, 
arranged  oppolite  to  them.  Thisfeiies  is  almoll  com- 
plete ;  but  wherever  the  bull  of  an  emperor  is  wanting, 
the  place  is  filled  up  by  that  of  fome  other  dillinguiih- 
ed  Roman.  The  celebrated  Venus  of  Medici,  which, 
take  it  all  in  all,  is  thougiit  to  be  the  ftandard  of  talle 
in  female  beauty  and  proportion.  Hands  in  a  room  cal- 
led the  Tribunal.  The  infcription  on  its  bafe  men- 
tions Its  being  made  by  Cleomenes  an  Athenian,  the 
fon  of  Apolludorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  other  mader- pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of 
which  are  faid  to  be  the  works  of  Praxiteles  and  other 
Greek  mailers.  In  the  fame  room  are  many  valuable 
curiolltles,  befides  a  colletlion  of  admirable  piilures 
by  the  bell  mailers.  There  are  various  other  rooms, 
whofe  contents  are  indicated  by  the  names  tliey  bear  ; 
as,  the  Cabinet  of  Arts,  of  Allronomy,  of  Natural 
Hillory,  of  Medals,  of  Porcelain,  of  Antiquities  ;  the 
Saloon  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  fo  called  from  a  llatue 
which  divides  the  adn.iiation  of  the  amateurs  with 
that  in  the  Borghefe  village  at  Rome,  though  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  execution  is  difgraced  by  the  vilenef* 
of  the  fubjedt ;  and  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  which  con- 
tains the  portraits  of  the  moll  eminent  painters  (all  ex- 
ecuted by  themfelves)  who  have  flourilhed  in  Europe 
during  the  three  lail  centuries.  Our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  a  detail  of  the  hundredth  part  of  the  curio- 
lltles and  buildings  of  Florence.  We  mull  not  how- 
ever omit  mentioning  the  chapel  of  St  Lorenzo,  as 
being  perhaps  the  finell  and  moll  cxpenlive  habitation 
that  ever  was  reared  for  the  dead  ;  it  is  cncrulled  with 
precious  Hones,  and  adorned  by  the  workmanlhlp  of 
the  \k&  modern  fculptors.     Mr  Addifon  remarked, 
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Florentf.    tint  this  chapel  advanced  fo  very  flowly,  th»t  it  is  not 

— '  »         impoffiblc  but  the  family  of  Medicis   may  be  i.xtiii£l 

before  their  burial-place  is  finilhtd.     This  has  adtually 

taken   pluce  :  the   Medici   family  is  extiaii\,  and  the 

chapel  remains  (till  untinifhed. 

I'lorence  is  a  place  of  fonie  Arength,  and  contsiot 
an  archbifhop's  fee  and  an  univcrlity.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  i>  calculated  at  80,000.  They  boail  of 
the  improvemi  ntt^  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tonijiic, 
by  means  of  tlieir  Academia  della  Crufca  ;  and  fevtral 
other  academies  are  nowelliiblilhed  at  Florence.  Thoujjh 
the  Florentines  aif<.ih  j;reat  llutc,  yet  their  nobility  and 
gentry  drive  a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from 
their  cellar- windows  and  fometimes  they  tvcii  hang  out 
a  broken  tlalk,  as  a  fign  »  here  it  may  bt  bought.  They 
deal,  belidcs  vvinc  and  fruits,  in  gold  ami  (ilvcr  ftuflj. 
The  Jews  are  not  held  in  that  degree  of  odium,  or  fub- 
jrcted  to  the  Tume  humiliating  diilindiions  here,  as  in 
moll  other  cities  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fonie 
of  the  richell  merchants  are  of  that  religion. 

As  to  the  manners  and  araufements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, Dr  Moore  informs  us,  thit  "  belides  the  coji- 
x-fr/ttiuonif  which  they  have  here,  as  in  other  towns  of 
Italy,  a  number  of  the  nobility  meet  every  day  at  a 
houle  called  the  Ca/ino  This  fociety  is  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  footing  u  ith  the  clubs  in  I^ondon.  The 
members  are  eletled  by  ballot.  They  meet  at  uo  par- 
ticular hour,  but  go  at  any  time  tliat  is  convenient. 
Tl'ey  play  at  billiards,  cards,  and  other  games,  or  con- 
tinue coovcrfing  the  whole  evcJiing,  as  they  tliink  pro- 
per. They  are  ferved  with  tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  ices, 
or  what  other  refrefhments  they  choofc  ;  and  each  pcifon 
pays  for  what  he  calls  for.  I'here  is  one  material  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  Englifh  clubs,  that  wo- 
men as  well  as  men  are  members.  The  company  of 
both  lexes  behave  with  more  franknefs  and  familiarity 
to  llrangers,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  than  is  cullomary 
in  public  afienibhcs  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  The  opera 
is  a  place  where  the  people  of  quality  pay  and  receive 
vilits,  and  converfe  as  freely  as  at  the  Cafino  above 
mentioned.  This  occafions  a  continual  palling  and  re- 
pairing to  and  from  the  boxes,  except  in  thofe  where 
there  is  a  party  of  cards  formed  ;  it  is  then  looked  on 
as  a  piece  of  ill  manners  to  dillurb  the  players.  From 
this  it  may  be  guelTed,  that  here,  as  in  fome  other 
towns  in  Italy,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mulic  by 
the  company  in  the  boxes,  except  at  a  new  opera,  or 
during  iome  favourite  air.  But  the  dancers  command 
a  general  attention  :  as  foon  as  tliey  begin,  converla- 
tlon  ceafes  ;  even  the  card-players  lay  down  their  card?, 
and  fix  their  eyes  on  ttie  LalUlle.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
Itahaii  dancing  feems  to  conliil  in  feats  of  llrcngth, 
and  a  kind  of  jerking  agility,  more  than  in  graceful 
movement.  There  is  a  continual  conteil  among  the 
performers,  who  ihall  fpriig  highelh  You  fee  hei-e 
Done  of  the  fprightly  alluring  gaiety  of  the  French 
comic  dancers,  nor  of  the  graceful  attitudes  and  fmooth 
flowing  motions  of  the  performers  in  the  ferious  opera 
at  Paris.  It  is  fiirpriling,  that  a  people  of  fuch  talle 
and  fenhbility  as  the  Italians,  (liould  prefer  a  parcel  of 
athlitic  jumpers  to  elegant  dancers.  On  the  evenings 
on  which  there  is  no  opera,  it  is  ufual  fur  the  genteel 
company  to  drive  to  a  public  walk  immediately  without 
the  city,  where  they  remain  till  it  begins  to  grow 
dulkilh."  E.  Long.  12.  24.  N.  Lat.  43.  34. 
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FLoaiNCF,  an  ancient  piece  of  Englifh  gold-coin.  Floi-entia 
Every  pound-weight  of  ftaodard-gold  was  to  be  coined  || 

into  50  Fiorenceu   to   be   current  at  fix  fliiUings  each  ;     '''  ■'"'*• 
all  which  made   in   tale  15  pounds;  or  into  a  propor-  """^      -'. 
tioriate  number  of  half- Florences  or  quarter  pieces,  by 
indenture  of  the  mint:    18  Edw.  III. 

FLORENTIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Etruria, 
on  the  Arnus;  of  great  note  in  Sylla's  wars.  Now 
called  FlorcHza  or  Firenza  by  the  Italians  ;  Fiorenct 
in  Englilh.     E.Long,  i  r.   Lat  43.  50. 

FLORENTINE  marble.     See  Citadanesca. 

FLORESCEN'TIA  (from/t/v/a,  "  toflouriih  or 
bloom")  ;  the  acl  of  flowering,  which  Liiuiseus  and 
the  fexualifts  com.pare  to  the  act  of  generation  in  ani- 
mals J  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  in  their  opinion  re- 
fcmhles  the  birth.     See  Flower. 

FLORID  STYLE,  is  that  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

FLORID.^,  the  moll  foiithcrly  province  of  the 
Britifli  empire  in  America  before  the  lall  war,  bound- 
ed on  the  fouth  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  north 
by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the  call  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Georgia,  and  on  the  well  by  the  river  Miflif- 
fippi.  It  was  firll  difcovered,  in  1497,  by  Scbatlian 
Cabot,  a  Venetian,  then  in  the  Eiigliih  iervice  ;  whence 
a  right  to  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  kings  of 
England;  and  this  province,  as  well  as  Georgia,  «ere 
included  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  11.  to  Ca- 
rolina. Jn  1512,  however,  Flunda  was  more  fully 
difcovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  able  Spanilh  naviga- 
tor, but  who  undertook  his  voyage  from  the  moll  ab- 
furd  motives  that  can  be  well  imagined. — The  Indians 
of  the  Caribbee  iflands  had  among  them  a  tradition, 
that  fomewhcre  on  the  continent  there  was  a  fountaiR 
whofe  waters  had  the  property  of  reftoring  youth  to  all 
old  men  who  tailed  them.  The  romantic  imaginations 
of  the  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  this  idea.  Many 
embarked  in  voyages  to  find  out  this  imaginary  foun- 
tain, who  were  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Their  fu- 
pcrilitious  countrymen  never  imagined  that  theie  peo- 
ple had  perilhcd.  They  concluded  that  they  did  not 
return,  only  becaufe  they  had  drunk  of  the  immortA- 
lizing  liquor,  and  had  difcovered  a  fpot  fo  delightful, 
that  they  did  not  choofe  to  leave  it. — Ponce  dc  Leon 
fet  out  with  this  extravagant  view  as  well  as  others,  and 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  exillence  of  a  third  world,  the 
conquell  of  which  was  to  immortalize  his  name.  In 
the  attempt  to  difcover  this  country,  he  ledifccvered 
Florida;  but  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came, 
vifibly  more  advanced  in  years  than  when  he  fet  out. — 
For  fome  lime  this  country  was  neglected  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  fome  Frenchmen  fettled  in  it.  But  the 
new  colony  being  neglected  by  the  mini.lry,  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  having  accu(lome.l  himfelf  to  think 
that  he  was  the  fole  proprietor  of  America,  fitted  out 
a  fleet  at  Cadiz  to  dellroy  them.  His  orders  were  exe- 
cuted with  barbarity.  The  French  entrenchments  were 
forced,  and  moll  of  the  people  killed.  The  prifoners 
were  hanged  on  trees;  with  this  infcription,  ••  Not  as 
Frenchmen,  but  as  Heretics." 

This  cruelty  was  loon  after  revenged  by  Dominic  de 
Gourgues,  a  Jkllful  and  intrepid  taraan  of  Gafcony, 
an  enemy  to  the  .Spaniards,  and  pafiionately  fond  of 
hazardous  expeditions  and  of  glory.  He  fold  his  eflate; 
built  fouac  Ihips  ;  and  wiih  a  fclcd  baud  of  adventurers 
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like  himfclf,  embarked  for  Florida.  He  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  all  their  ports  with  incredible  valour 
and  afrtivity  ;  defeated  them  in  every  rencounter ;  and, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  hung  the  prifoners  on  trees, 
with  tliis  infcription,  "  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as 
AfTaflins."  This  expedition  was  attended  with  no 
other  confequences :  Gourgucs  blew  up  the  forts  he 
had  taken,  and  returned  home,  where  no  notice  was 
taken  of  him.  It  was  conquered  in  1539,  by  the 
Spaniards  under  Ferdinand  do  Soto,  not  without  a 
great  deal  of  blooddied  ;  as  the  natives  were  very  war- 
like, and  made  a  vigorous  refiilancc.  The  fettlement, 
however,  was  not  fully  cIlabliflKd  till  the  year  i66j  ; 
when  the  town  of  St  Auguitine,  the  capital  of  the 
colony  while  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
was  founded.  In  1586,  this  place  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  met  with  the  fame 
fate  in  1665,  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Captain 
Davis  and  a  body  of  buccaneers.  In  1702,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  upon  it  by  Colonel  More,  governor 
of  Carolina.  He  fet  out  with  500  Englilh  and  700 
Indians ;  and  having  reached  St  Augulline,  he  be- 
fieged  it  for  three  months ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  Spaniards  having  fent  fome  (hips  to  the  relief  of 
the  place,  he  was , obliged  to  retire.  In  1740,  ano- 
ther attempt  was  made  by  General  Oglethorpe :  but 
he  being  outwitted  by  the  Spanifh  governor,  was  forced 
to  raife  the  fiege  with  lofs ;  and  Florida  continued  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1763,  when 
it  was  ceded  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain. — During  the 
l;dl  war  it  was  again  reduced  by  his  Catholic  majefty, 
and  was  guaranteed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the  peace. 
FLORILEGIUM,  Florilege,  a  name  the  La- 
tins have  given  to  what  the  Greeks  call  y-ti^Myiai,  an- 
thology ;  viz.  a  coUcftion  of  choice  pieces,  containing 
the  tineft  and  brighteft  things  in  their  kind. 

Florilege  is  alfo  particularly  ufed  for  a  kind  of 
breviary,  in  the  Eallern  church,  compiled  by  Arcadlus, 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  Greek  priefts  and  monks, 
who  cannot  carry  with  them,  in  their  travels  and  pil- 
grimages, all  the  volumes  wherein  their  office  is  dif- 
perfed.  The  tlorilegium  contains  the  general  rubrics, 
pfalter,  canticles,  the  horologium,  and  the  office  of 
the  feria;,  Sec. 

FLORIN,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  coin,  and  fome- 
times  for  a  money  of  account. 

Florin,  as  a  coin,  is  of  different  values,  according 
to  the  Jifferent  metals  and  different  countries  where  it 
is  ftruck.  The  gold  florins  are  mo'A  of  them  of  a  very 
coarfe  alloy,  fome  of  them  not  exceeding  thirteen  or 
fourteen  carats,  and  none  of  them  feventeen  and  a 
half.     See  Money -Table. 

Florin,  a3  a  money  of  account,  is  ufed  by  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  German  merchants  and  bankers,  but  ad- 
mits of  different  divifions  iu  different  places.    Ibid. 

FLORINIANI,  orFi.OKiANi,  a  kA  of  heretics, 
of  the  fecond  century,  denominated  from  its  author 
FJorinus,  or  Florianus,  a  priell  of  the  Koman  church, 
depofed  along  with  Bhillusfor  his  errors.  Floriiius  had 
been  a  difelple  of  St  I'ldycarp,  along  with  Irenius. 
lie  made  God  tlie  author  of  evil ;  or  rather  afferted, 
that  the  rhinos  forbidden  by  God  are  not  evil,  but  of 
his  own  appoinlinij.  In  which  he  followed  the  errors 
of  Valentinus,  and  joined  himfelf  witli  the  Carpocra- 
tians.     They  had  alfo  other  names  given  them.     Plii- 
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latlriusfays,  they  were  the  fame  with  the  Carpofhorians. 
He  adds,  that  they  were  alfo  czAtA  foleliers ,  mililes,  quia 
de  mlUtaritms  fatruttt.  St  Irenaeus  calls  them  Gnojlks  ; 
St  Epiphanius,  Fh'diomtes  ;  and  Theodoret,  Burdorites, 
on  account  of  the  impurities  of  their  Uvea.  Others 
call  them  Zaccheans  ;  others  Coddians,  &c.  though  for 
what  particular  reafons,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  nor  per- 
haps would  it  be  worth  while  to  inquire. 

FLORIS  (Francis),  an  eminent  hiltorical  painter, 
was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1  520.  He  followed  the  pro- 
feflion  of  a  llatuary  till  he  was -twenty  years  of  age  ; 
when  preferring  painting,  he  entered  the  fchool  of 
I^ambert  Lombard,  whofe  manner  he  imitated  very 
perfectly.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  completed 
his  ftudies  from  the  moll  eminent  mailers.  The  great 
progrefs  he  made  in  hiflorical  painting,  at  his  return 
procured  him  much  employment  ;  and  his  countrymen 
complimented  him  with  the  flattering  appellation  of 
tie  Flemijh  Raphael.  He  got  much  money,  and  might 
have  rendered  his  acquaintance  more  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  great,  had  he  not  dcbafed  himfelf  by 
frequent  drunkennefs.     He  died  1570,  aged  50. 

FLORIST,  a  pcrfon  curious  or  (killed  in  flowers  ; 
their  kinds,  names,  charafters,  culture,  &c.  It  is  al- 
fo applied  to  an  author  who  writes  what  is  called  the 
flora  of  any  particular  place,  that  is,  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  and  trees  which  are  found  fpontaneoufly 
growing  there. 

FLORUS  (Lucius  Annxus),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  of 
the  fame  family  with  Seneca  and  Lucan.  He  flou- 
rifhcd  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  ;  and  wrote 
an  Abridgment  of  the  Roman  Hillory,  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions.  It  is  compofed  in  a  florid 
and  poetical  flyle  ;  and  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  many 
of  the  great  adlions  of  the  Romans,  than  a  faithful 
and  correct  recital  of  their  hiflory.  He  alfo  wrote 
poetry,  and  entered  the  lifts  againfl  the  emperor  Adri- 
an, who  fatirically  reproached  him  with  frequenting 
taverns  and  places  of  diflipatioH. 

FLORY,  Flowrv,  or  Fkury,  in  heraldry,  a  crofs 
that  has  the  flowers  at  the  end  circumflex  and  turning 
down;  differing  from  the  potence,  in  as  much  as  the 
latter  flretches  out  more  like  that  which  is  called ^a/«. 

FLOS,  Flower,  in  botany.     See  Flower. 

Fam'meus  Fios,  a  flower  which  is  furoifhed  with  the 
pointal  or  female  organs  of  generation,  but  wants  the 
ftamiiia  or  male  organ.  Female  (lowers  may  be  produ- 
ced apart  from  the  male,  either  on  the  fame  root  or  on 
dillintt  plants.  Birch  and  mulberry  are  examples  of 
the  (iril  cafe  ;  willow  and  poplar  of  the  (ecoud. 

Mafadui  Flos,  a  male  flower.  By  this  name  Lin- 
naeus and  the  fexualifU  dilliuguifh  a  flower  which  con- 
tains the  ftamen,  reckoned  by  the  fexualilts  the  male 
organ  of  generation  ;  but  not  the  fligma  or  female  or- 
gan. AH  the  plants  of  the  clafs  dioecia  of  Linnasus 
have  male  and  female  flowers  upon  different  roots :  thofe 
of  the  clafs  monoecia  bear  flowers  of  different  fexes  on 
the  fame  root.  The  plants,  therefore,  of  the  former 
are  oidy  male  and  female  :  thofe  of  the  latter  are  an- 
drogynous ;  that  is,  contain  a  mixture  of  both  male 
and  female  flowers. 

Flos,  in  chemiflry,  the  mofl  fubtile  part  of  bodies 
feparated  from  the  more  grofs  parts  by  fublimation  in 
a  dry  form. 

FLOTA,  OT  Ytorr\,  Jleet  f  a  name  the  Spaniards 

give 
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Hotfon  gi've  particularly  to  the  fliips  which  they  fend  annually 
from  Cadiz  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  fetch  thence 
the  merchandizes  gathered  in  Mexico  for  Spain.  It 
confilts  of  the  captains,  admiral,  and  patach,  or  pin- 
nace, which  go  on  the  king's  account ;  and  about  16 
fhips,  from  400  to  iccotoiis,  belonging  to  particular 
peifons.  They  fct  out  from  Cadiz  about  the  month 
of  Augnft,  and  are  ib  or  20  months  before  they  re- 
turn. Thofe  fent  to  fetch  the  commodities  prepared 
in  Peru  are  called  gnlleoru. 

The  U3mt:  Jlolilla  is  given  to  anumbtr  of  (hips,  which 
get  before  the  reft  in  their  return,  and  give  informa- 
tion of  the  departure  and  cargo  of  the  ilota  and  gbl- 
leons. 

FLO  rSON,  or  Flotsom,  goods  that  by  fliip- 
wreck  arc  loft,  and  floating  upon  the  fea  ;  whicli, 
with  jetfon  and  lagan,  are  generally  given  to  the  lord 
ai'miral  ;  but  this  is  tlic  cafe  only  where  the  owners 
of  fucli  goods  are  not  known.  Arid  here  it  is  to  be 
obfervtd,  that  jeljln  figiiities  any  thing  that  is  caft 
out  of  a  Ihip  when  in  danger,  and  afterwards  is  beat 
on  the  (liorc  by  the  water,  notwithftanding  which  the 
fhip  periflies.  Lagan  is  wliere  luavy  goods  are  thrown 
overboard,  before  the  wreck  of  the  (hip,  and  fmk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fca. 

FI.Ol'NDER,    Fluke,    or  Bui,  in  ichthyology. 

See  Pl.F.liRONECTJS. 

Flounders  may  be  fifhed  for  all  day  long,  either  in 
a  fwilt  llrcam,  or  in  the  ftill  deep  water;  but  bed  in 
the  ilream,  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and 
Jidy  :  the  nioft  proper  baits  are  all  forts  ot  worms, 
wafps,  and  gentles. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  finely  ground 
and  fifted.     See  Meal. 

The  grain  itfelf  is  not  only  fubjed  to  be  eaten  by 
infeds  in  that  Hate  ;  but,  when  ground  into  flour,  it 
gives  birth  to  another  race  of  deilroyers,  who  eat  it 
unmerclf  lily,  and  iucreafe  fo  fall  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
long  before  they  v^  holly  deftroy  the  fubilance.  The 
fined  flour  is  moil  liable  to  breed  thcfe,  efpecially  when 
dale  or  111  prepared.  In  this  cafe,  if  it  be  examined 
in  a  pood  light,  it  will  be  obferved  to  be  in  continual 
motion,  and  on  a  nicer  infpedlion  there  will  be  found 
in  it  a  great  number  of  little  animals  of  the  colour  of 
the  flour,  and  very  nimble.  If  a  little  of  this  flour 
is  laid  on  the  plate  of  the  double  microfcope,  the  in- 
fefts  are  very  ditlinftly  feen  in  great  numbers,  very 
briflt  and  lively,  continually  crawling  over  one  ano- 
thers  backs,  and  playing  a  thoufand  antic  tricks  to- 
gether ;  whether  in  diverfion,  or  in  fearch  of  food,  is 
not  eafy  to  be  determined.  Thefe  animals  are  of  an 
oblong  and  (lender  form  j  their  hsads  are  furnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  by  means  of 
which  they  take  in  their  food,  and  their  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  fevcral  rings.  They  do  vaft  mirchicf  among 
magazines  of  flour  laid  up  for  armies  and  other  pub- 
lic ufes.  When  they  have  once  taken  pofTeflion  of  a 
parcel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is  inipoHible  to 
drive  them  out;  and  the y  iucreafe  fo  fall,  that  the 
only  method  of  preventing  the  total  lofs  of  the  parcel 
ie  to  make  it  up  into  bread  as  foon  as  can  be  done. 
The  wav  to  prevent  their  breeding  in  the  flour  is  to 
preferve  it  from  damp  :  notl.mg  gets  more  Injury  by 
being  put  up  in  damp  than  flour  ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  frequently  put  up  fo.     It  (hould  be  always  care- 
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fully   and  thoroughly  dried   before  it  is  put  up  ;  r.nd    I'lower. 
the  barrels  alfo  dried  into  which  it  is  to  be  put  ;  then,  """v™"" 
if  they  are  placed  in   a   room  tolerably  warm  and  drj-, 
they  will  keep  it   well.     Too  dry  a  place  never  does 
flour  any  hurt,  though   one  too   moid  almoft  aUays 
fpoils  it. 

Flour,  wSen  carefully  analyfed,  is  found  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  three  very  diiurent  fubdances.  The  firft  a.nd 
moft  abundant  is  pure  Jlarch,  or  white  fecule,  iiifo- 
luble  in  cold  but  foluble  in  hot  water,  and  of  the 
nature  of  mucous  fubilances  ;  which,  when  diffolved, 
form  water-glues.  The  fecond  is  the  gluten,  moft  of 
whofc  properties  have  been  defcribed  under  the  article 
Ekead.  The  third  is  of  a  mild  nature,  perfectly 
foluble  in  cold  water,  of  the  nature  oi  faccharine  cx- 
traAive  mucous  matters.  It  is  fufceptible  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  fermentation,  and  is  found  but  in  fmall  quzntitv 
in  the  flour  of  wheat.  SccBeead,  Gh;tcN,  Starch, 
and  Sugar. 

FLOWER,  Flos,  among  botanlfts  and  gardeners, 
the  moll  beautiful  part  of  trtes  and  plants,  containing 
the  organs  or  parts  of  frudilication.  See  Botany, 
p-  427 — 429,  and  explanation  of  Plate  CIII.  in  p.  433, 
col.  I.     See  alfo  p.  441,  col.  i. 

Flowers,  defigned  for  medicinal  ufe,  (hould  be  pluck- 
ed when  they  are  moderately  blown,  and  on  a  clear 
day  before  noon  :  for  confervcs,  rofes  mull  be  taken  iu 
the  bud. 

Flowers,  in  antiquity.  We  find  flowers  in  great 
requeil  at  the  entertainments  of  the  ancients,  being  pro- 
vided by  the  mailer  of  the  feaft,  and  brought  in  before 
the  fecond  courfe  ;  or,  as  fome  are  of  opinion,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  entertainment.  They  not  only  a- 
domed  their  heads,  necks,  and  breafts,  with  flowers, 
but  often  beftrewed  the  beds  whereon  they  lay,  and  all 
parts  of  the  room  with  them.  But  the  head  was  chief- 
ly regarded.      See  Garlakd. 

Flowers  were  likewife  ufed  in  the  bedecking  of 
tombs.     .See  Burial. 

Eternal  Flokf.r.     See  Xeranthemom. 
EverlqjTmg  Floifrk.      See  Gnaphalium. 
Fi.oirFR-Fince.      See  Poinciana. 
Sun-FioiFik.     See  Hilianthus. 
Sullan-FiorrR.     See  Cyan  us. 
Trunipel-FLoiiER.     See  Bignonia. 
JVind-FLoiTER.     See  Anemone. 
FioiFF.R-de-lis,  or  Fl/Kun-Je  luce,  in  heraldry,  a  bear- 
ing reprefenting  the  lily,  called  the  que.-n  ofjloivers,  and 
the  true  hieroglyphic  of  royal  mnjelty  ;   but  of  late  it 
is  become  more  common,  being  borne   in    fame  coats 
one,  in  others  three,  in  othei-s  five,  and  in   fome /e- 
mce  or  fpicad  all  over  the  efcutchcon  in  great  numbers. 
The  arms  of  Fiance  are,  thric  flowei-de-lis  or,  in  a 
field  azure. 

FiotrgR-de  Luce.      See  Iris. 

Flowi-bs,  in  heraldry.  They  are  much  ufed  in 
coats  of  arms;  and  in  general  fignify  hope,  or  de- 
note  human  frailty  and   momentary   profperity. 

Flowers,  In  chemHlry.  By  this  name  are  general- 
ly underftood  bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  ei- 
ther fpontaneoufly,  or  by  fome  operation  of  art  ;  but 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  volatile  folid  fubilances, 
reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  or  into  a  kind  of  meid  by 
fubl'mation. — Some  flov-ers  are  nothing  elfe  than  the 
bodies  there  felves,  which  are  fublimed  entire,  without 
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fu(7erlng  any  alteration  or  derompofitioti  j  and  other 
floA-ers  are  fome  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  tlic  body 
fubjefted  to  fublimation. 

Colours  of   Floitfks.     Sec  the   article   Coiovi  (of 
Planis). 

Colours  extraSltd from  FLOirERt.  &it  Colour- Mating, 
tP  35;,  40. 

-PfLfirv'wg  of  FioirRRS.  The  method  of  preferving 
flowers  in  their  natural  beauty  througli  the  whole  year 
has  been  much  fought  after  by  many  people.  Some 
have  attempted  it  by  gathering  them  when  dry  and  not 
too  mucli  opened,  and  burying  them  in  dry  fand  ;  but 
this,  though  it  prefrrves  their  figure  well,  takes  off 
from  the  livelinefs  of  their  colour.  Muntiugius  pre- 
fers the  following  method  to  all  others.  Gather  ro- 
fes,  or  other  flowers,  when  they  are  not  yet  thorougli- 
ly  open,  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  :  put  them  into  a 
good  earthen  Teffel  glazed  within  ;  fill  the  vcfTci  up  to 
the  top  with  them  ;  and  when  full  f'prinkle  them  over 
^'Ith  fome  good  French  wine,  with  a  little  fait  in  it  ; 
then  fet  them  by  in  a  cellar,  tying  down  the  mouth 
of  the  pot.  After  this  they  may  be  taken  out  at  plea- 
fure ;  and,  on  fetting  them  in  the  fun,  or  within 
reach  of  the  fire,  they  will  open  as  if  growing  natural- 
ly ;  and  not  only  the  colour,  but  the  finell  alio  will  be 
preferved. 

The  flowers  of  plants  are  by  much  the  moft  difficult 
parts  of  them  to  preferve  in  any  tolerable  degree  of 
perfedlion  ;  of  which  we  have  inftances  in  all  the  col- 
lections of  dried  plants,  or  torti  ficc'u  In  thefe  the 
leaves,  ftalks,  roots,  and  feeds  of  the  plants  appear 
very  well  preferved  ;  the  ftrong  texture  of  thefe  parts 
making  them  always  retain  their  natural  form,  and 
the  colours  in  many  fpecies  naturally  remaining.  Bat 
where  thefe  fade,  the  plant  is  little  the  worfe  for  ufe  as 
to  the  knowing  the  fpecies  by  it.  But  it  is  very  much 
ocherwife  in  regard  to  flowers  :  thefe  are  naturally  by 
much  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the  plants  to  which 
they  belong  ;  but  they  are  fo  much  injured  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  drying,  that  they  not  only  lofe,  but  clnnge 
their  coloirrs  one  into  another,  by  which  means  they 
give  a  handle  to  many  errors  ;  and  they  ufualiy  alfo 
wither  up,  fo  as  to  lofe  their  very  form  and  natural 
(hape.  Tlie  primrofe  and  cowflip  kinds  are  very  emi- 
nent inftances  of  the  change  of  colours  in  the  flowers 
of  dried  fpecimens :  for  thofe  of  this  clafs  of  plants  ea- 
fily  diy  in  their  natural  (Iiape  -,  but  they  lole  their  yel- 
low, and,  inftead  of  it,  acquire  a  fine  green  colour, 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  th»  leav..-s  in  their  moft  per- 
feft  ftatc.  The  flowers  of  ali  the  violet  kind  lofe 
their  beautiful  blue,  and  become  of  a  dead  white  :  fo 
that  in  dried  fpecimens  there  is  no  difTerence  between 
the  blue  flowered  violet  and  the  white-flowered  kinds. 

Sir  Robert  Southwell  has  communicated  to  the  world 
a  method  of  drying  plants,  by  which  this  defcil  is 
propofed  to  be  in  a  great  mcafure  remedied,  and  all 
flowers  preferved  in  their  natural  (hape,  and  many  in 
their  natural  colours. — For  this  purpofe  two  plates  of 
iron  are  to  be  prepared  of  the  fize  of  a  large  half-lheet 
of  paper,  or  larger,  for  particular  occalions :  thefe 
plates  mull  be  made  fo  thick  as  not  to  be  apt  to  bend; 
and  there  muft  be  a  liole  made  near  every  corner 
for  the  receiving  a  fcrew  to  faften  them  clofe  together. 
Wlien  thefe  plates  are  prepared,  lay  in  reaJinefs  fevc- 
ral  (beets  of  paper,  and  then  gather  the  plants  with 
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their  flowers  when  they  are  quite  perfeft.  Let  this  b« 
alwa'^s  done  in  the  middle  of  a  dry  day  ;  and  then  lay 
the  plant  and  its  flower  on  one  of  the  (heels  of  paper 
doubled  in  half,  fpreading  out  all  the  leaves  and  petals 
as  nicely  as  pulTible.  If  the  flalk  is  thick,  it  muft  be 
pared  or  cut  in  half,  fo  that  it  may  lie  flat  ;  and  if  it 
is  woody,  it  nny  be  peeled,  and  only  the  bark  left. 
When  the  plant  is  thus  expanded,  lay  round  about  it 
fome  loofe  leaves  and  petals  of  the  flower,  which  mav 
ferve  to  complete  any  pait  that  is  dellcient.  When  all 
is  thus  prepared,  lay  feveral  (hcets  of  paper  over  the 
plant,  and  as  many  under  it  ;  then  put  the  wliole  be- 
tween the  iron  plates,  laying  the  papers  fmoothly  on 
one,  and  laying  the  other  evenly  over  them  :  fcrew 
them  clofe,  and  put  them  into  an  oven  after  the  bread 
is  drawn,  and  let  them  lie  there  two  hours.  After 
that,  make  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  aquafortis  and 
common  brandy  ;  lliake  thefe  well  together,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  taken  out  of  the  prefTure  of  the  ]>late3, 
rub  them  lightly  over  with  a  camel's-liair  pencil  dipped 
in  this  liquor;  then  lay  them  upon  frelh  brown  paper, 
and  covering  them  v/ith  fome  other  fheets,  prtf<  them 
between  this  and  other  papers  with  a  handkerchief  till 
the  wet  of  thefe  liquors  :s  dried  wholly  away.  When 
the  plant  is  thus  far  prepared,  take  the  bulk  of  a  nut- 
meg of  gum-dragon;  put  this  into  a  pint  of  fair  wa- 
ter cold,  and  let  it  ftand  24  hours  ;  it  will  in  this  time 
be  wholly  diffolved  ;  then  dip  a  fme  hair  pencil  in  this 
liquor,  and  with  it  daub  over  the  back  (ides  of  the 
leaves,  and  lay  them  carefully  down  on  a  haif-(heet  of 
white  paper  fairly  expanded,  and  prefs  them  dow.i 
with  fome  more  papers  over  thefe.  When  the  gum- 
water  is  fixed,  let  the  preflure  and  papers  be  removed, 
and  the  whole  work  is  tinillied.  The  leaves  retain  their 
verdure  in  this  cafe,  and  the  flowers  ufualiy  keep 
their  natural  colours.  Some  care,  however,  muft  be 
taken,  that  the  heat  of  the  oven  be  not  too  great. 
When  the  flowers  are  thick  and  bulky,  fome  art  may 
be  ufed  to  pare  off  their  backs,  and  difpofe  the  pe- 
tals in  a  due  order  ;  and  after  this,  if  any  of  them 
are  wanting,  their  places  may  he  fupplicd  with  fome 
of  the  fupernumcrary  ones  dried  on  purpofe  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  are  only  faded,  it  will  be  prudent  to  take 
them  away,  and  lay  down  others  in  their  Head  :  the 
leaves  may  be  alfo  difpofed  and  mended  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Another  method  ofprcferving  both  flowers  and  fmit 
found  throughout  the  whole  year  is  alfo  given  by  the 
fame  author.  Take  fdltpetre  one  pound  ;  armeniau 
bole,  two  pounds ;  clean  common  fand,  three  pounds. 
Mix  all  well  together  ;  then  gather  fruit  of  any  kind 
that  ii  not  fully  ripe,  with  the  ftalk  to  each;  put  thefe 
in,  one  by  one,  into  a  wide-mouthed  glafs,  laying' 
them  in  good  order.  Tie  over  the  top  with  an  oil- 
cloth, and  carry  them  into  a  dry  cellar,  and  fet  the 
whole  upon  a  bed  of  the  prepared  matter  of  four  inches 
thick  in  a  box.  Fill  up  the  icmaiiidcr  of  the  box  with 
the  fame  preparation  ;  and  let  it  l;e  four  inches  thick 
all  over  the  top  of  the  glafs,  and  all  roimd  its  (ides. 
Flowers  are  to  be  prtftrvtd  in  the  fame  fort  of  gl.ifTes, 
and  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and  they  mny  be  taken  up 
after  a  whole  year  as  plump  and  fair  as  when  they  were 
bui  icd. 

Flowers  (aitifieial)  cf  the  Chiaefe.     See  Tono- 

TSAO. 
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T"lowsr5,  in  chcmiHry,  are  the  fined  and  n-oft 
fiibtle  parts  of  dry  bodic,  raifed  by  fire,  into  the  vcfTcl's 
head  and  aludcls  ;  and  adhering  to  them  in  form  of  a 
fine  powder  or  dull.  Such  arc  the  flowers  of  iulphur, 
benjamin,  &c. 

Flowers,  in  the  animal  economy,  denote  womens 
monthly  purgations  or  menfes. — NIcod  derives  the 
word  in  this  fenfe  from  Jlucri,  q.  d.  Jliiors.  Others 
will  have  the  name  occafioned  hence,  that  women  do 
not  conceive  till  they  have  had  their  flowers ;  fo  that 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  forerunners  of  their  fruit. 

Flowlrs,  in  rhetoric,  are  figures  or  ornaments  cf 
difcourf-,  by  the  Latins  called _/'o/2-.v//. 

FLOWERING  of  Bnllou!  Pj.ikt^.  Thefe  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  in  water  alone,  without  any  earth, 
and  maki*  a  very  elegant  appearance.  We  daily  fee 
this  praclifed  in  firigle  roots  ;  but  there  is  a  method  of 
doing  it  with  feveral  roots  in  the  fame  vedel.  Take  a 
common  fmall  garden-pot ;  ftop  the  hole  at  the  bot- 
tom with  a  cork,  and  lute  in  the  cirk  with  putty,  that 
no  wit.-r  can  get  throuj;h  ;  then  fit  a  board  to  the  top 
of  tlie  pot,  and  bore  fix  or  feven  holes  in  it  at  equal 
dillances,  to  place  the  bulbs  in  ;  and  as  many  fmaller 
ones  near  them  to  receive  (licks,  which  will  ferve  to 
tic  up  the  flowers.  Then  fill  up  the  pot  with  water  to 
the  board  ;  and  place  tulips,  jonquils,  narcifTus's,  and 
the  like  plants  in  the  root  upon  the  holes,  fo  that  the 
bottom  of  the  roots  may  touch  the  water:  thus  will 
they  all  flower  early  in  the  feifon,  and  be  much  more 
beautiful  than  any  pot  of  gathered  flowers,  and  will 
lail  many  weeks  in  their  full  perfection.  After  the 
feafon  of  flowering  is  over,  the  roots  will  gradually 
(brink  through  the  holes  of  the  board,  and  get  loofe  in- 
to the  water  :  but,  inilead  of  being  fpoiled  there,  they 
will  foon  increafc  in  fize  ;  fo  that  thty  cannot  return 
through  the  holes,  and  will  produce  feveral  ofF-fets.  It 
is  natural  to  try  from  this  the  confequence  of  keeping 
the  roots  under  water  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
blowing  ;  and  in  this  way  they  have  been  found  to  fuc- 
ceed  ver)'  well,  and  flower  even  (Ironger  and  more 
beautifully  than  when  in  the  ground.  They  may  thus, 
alfo,  with  pi\)per  care  in  the  degree  of  heat  in  the 
room,  be  kept  flowering  from  before  Chriftmas  till 
March  or  April.  It  is  not  eafy,  in  this  laft  manner, 
to  manage  the  keeping  the  boards  under  water,  for 
which  reafon,  it  is  better  to  procure  fome  flieetlcad  of 
about  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  and  cut  this  to  the  fize 
of  the  mouth  of  the  pot.  In  this  there  fhould  be  bo- 
red holes  for  the  bulbs,  and  other  holes  for  the  (licks: 
and,  in  order  to  keep  the  (licks  quite  firm,  it  is  pro- 
per to  have  another  plate  of  lead  fhaped  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  with  holes  in  it,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the 
upper  plate  made  for  the  (licks.  The  flicks  will  by 
this  means  be  always  kept  peifeclly  fteady  ;  and  the 
roots,  being  kept  under  water  by  the  upper  plate  of 
lead,  will  flower  in  the  moil  vigorous  and  beautiful 
manner  imaginable.— Some  have  thought  of  adding  to 
the  virtues  of  the  water  by  putting  in  nitre  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  others  have  added  earth  and  fand  at  the 
bottom  ;  but  it  has  always  been  found  to  fucceed  bet- 
ter without  any  addition. 

It  may  be  more   agreeable  to  fome  to  ufe  glafs-jars 

in  this  laft  method  with  the  leads,  inilead   of  earthen 

pots.     The  bulbs  fuccetd   full  as  well  as   thefe  ;  and 

there  is  this  advantage,  that  the  progrcfs  of  the  roots 
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is  fcen  all  the  while,  and  they  arc  managed  better  as  to  ^'iv'sring- 
the  fiipply  of  water.  »  '  "^ 

V>y  repeated  expeilrhents  in  this  way  on  dried  bulbs, 
and  on  thofe  taken  fre(h  out  of  the  grotmd,  the  former 
have  been  found  to  fucceed  thebeft.  For  thofe  taken 
fiefh  out  of  the  ground  being  full  of  moifture,  will  not 
fo  foon,  upon  changing  their  element,  be  nouriflied 
fully  by  a  new  one  ;  and  the  fibres  which  they  had 
ftruck  in  the  ground,  always  rot  when  put  into  the 
water,  and  new  ones  muft  be  formed  in  their  places ; 
fo  that  it  requires  more  time  for  them  to  come  to  fl  jw- 
eting.  Tlic  bulbs  themfclves  will  not  rot  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  they  will  never  be  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
were  put  into  the  water  dry,  wiiich  gr.idu;illy  fill 
themfclves  with  moifture  from  it,  and  regularly  plump 
up.  The  bell  method  of  managing  the  whole  pro- 
cefs  is  this  :  Place  the  bulbs  at  firft  only  on  the 
furface  of  the  water;  for  tlius  they  will  Ultike  out 
their  fibres  inoft  ftrongly.  ^Vhen  they  have  ftood 
thus  fix  weeks,  pour  in  the  water  fo  hi^li  as  to  cover 
them  entirely,  and  keep  them  thus  till  they  have  done 
flowering. 

Sometimes  the  roots  will  become  mouldy  in  feveral 
parts  while  they  ftanJ  above  the  water,  and  the  clean- 
ing them  of  it  is  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  it  will  eat  and 
fpread  the  farther,  and  frequently  eat  through  two  or 
three  of  their  coats.  In  this  cafe  they  muft  be  imme- 
diately covered  with  water  ;  when  the  mould  will  be 
flopped,  and  the  roots  become  found,  and  flower  as 
well  as  thofe  which  never  had  any  fuch  diilemper.  If 
the  roots  are  fuffered  to  remain  in  water  all  the  year, 
they  will  not  decay  ;  but  will  flower  again  at  their 
proper  feafon,  and  that  as  vigoroudy  as  thofe  which 
have  been  taken  out  and  dried.  The  old  fibres  of 
thofe  roots  never  rot  till  they  are  ready  to  pufh  forth 
new  ones.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  hya- 
cinth, and  many  other  plants,  grow  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfeftion  when  thus  in  water  than  when  in 
the  ground.  There  is  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  hyacinth 
c-iWt il  Keyfer's  jewel ;  this  never,  or  very  rarely,  pro- 
duces feedvcfltls  in  the  common  way  of  flowering  in 
the  ground  ;  but  it  will  often  produce  fome  pods  when 
blown  in  water. 

Mr  Millar  has  intimated,  in  the  Philufopbical  Tranf- 
aftions,  that  bulbs  fct  in  glafles  grow  weaker,  and 
(hould  be  renewed  every  other  year  :  but  it  is  found, 
that,  when  managed  in  this  manner,  and  kept  under 
water,  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up,  they  are  as 
large,  and  fome  of  them  larger,  than  when  planted  ; 
and  if  thefe  be  dried  at  a  proper  feafon,  they  will  flow- 
er, year  after  year,  as  well  as  frefli  ones. 

Ranunculus  and  anemone  roots  have  been  found  to 
(hoot  up  their  flalks  very  well  in  this  way  ;  but  the 
flowers  are  ufually  blailed,  which  feems  to  arifc  from 
want  of  free  air.  Pinks  will  flower  very  well  in  this 
manner;  auriculas  alfo  may,  with  care,  be  brought  to 
flower,  but  not  flrongly.  Rofes,  jt(ramines,'and  honey- 
fuckles,  may  alfo  be  made  to  flower  this  way,  and  will 
thrive  and  fend  out  fuckers  ;  the  beft  pieces  to  plant, 
are  fucktrs  cut  olT  about  three  inches  under  ground, 
without  any  fibres.  The  fucculent  plants  may  alfo  be 
raifed  this  way  ;  for  inftance,  the  opuntia  or  Indian 
fig.  If  a  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  cut,  and 
laid  by  to  dry  for  a  month  till  it  is  an  abfolute  fl<in, 
as  foon  38  it  is  put  in  this  manner  into  water,  it  be- 
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lowering,  gins  to  plump  lip,  and  foon  fends  out  fil)i-0U8  roolB, 
»  and  prodnccs  new  leaves  as  quickly  as  it  would  do  in 

the  pround. 

This  is  the  more  fingular  in  thefe  fort  of  plants, 
bccaufe  in  their  natural  ftate  in  the  ground,  tlicy 
cannot  bear  much  water.  This  method  of  growing 
in  water  is  not  peculiar  to  the  bulbmis-rooted  ones, 
but  others  may  even  he  raifed  from  feed  by  it.  A 
bean  or  pea,  fet  in  this  manner,  will  grow  up  to  its 
proper  llandard,  and  will  fiowtr  and  produce  pods 
which  will  ripen  their  feed.  The  fmaller  feeds  may  be 
alfo  raifed  in  this  manner,  by  the  help  of  wool  to  fup- 
port  them. 

No  vegetable  ti-anfplanted  out  of  the  earth  into  wa- 
ter will  thrive  kindly ;  but  any  plant,  whether  raifed 
from  the  rovit  or  feed  in  watt-r,  may  be  traufplanted  to 
the  earth,  and  will  fuccced  very  well.  It  may  be  pof- 
fible,  therefore,  from  this  method  of  raifing  plants  in 
water,  to  come  at  a  better  way  than  is  ufualy  pracli- 
fed  of  raifing  fome  roots  in  the  earth  which  are  iub- 
jeft  to  rot  there  ;  fuch  as  anemonies,  ranunculus's, 
and  hyacinths.  A  bulb  dropped  by  chance  upon  the 
ground,  will  ilrike  out  both  ftronger  and  more  nume- 
rous fibres  than  thofe  which  are  planted  in  the  ufual 
way  in  the  ground.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be 
proper  to  take  out  the  earth  of  the  bed  where  the 
bulbs  are  to  ttand  at  the  time  of  planting  ihsm,  to 
fuch  a  depth  as  they  are  to  be  placed  under  it  when 
fet  for  floweiing.  The  bulbs  are  then  to  be  fet  in  their 
places,  on  the  furface  of  this  low  ground  ;  and  to 
rtand  there  till  they  have  fiiot  out  their  fibres  and  their 
head :  then  the  earth  is  to  be  added  over  them  by  de- 
grees, till  they  arc  covered  as  high  above  the  head  as 
they  are  in  the  ufual  manner  of  planting  them  :  thus 
they  would  be  preferved  from  the  danger  of  rotting; 
and  tlieir  fibres  would  be  much  (Ironger,  and  confe- 
quently  they  would  draw  more  nouri(hment,  and 
flower  better,  than  in  the  common  way.  The  com- 
mon method  of  planting  thefe  roots  renders  them  li- 
able to  be  deftroyed  by  either  extreme  of  a  wet  or  a 
dry  feafon.  In  the  firft  cafe,  ihey  immediately  rot  by 
the  abundant  moillure  they  receive  ;  and,  in  the  {se- 
cond, they  become  dry  as  a  llick,  and  mouldy;  fo  that 
they  are  infallibly  rotted  by  the  firft  rain  that  falls  af- 
terwards. 

The  dlreflions  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  bulbs 
planted  in  water  are  thefe.  When  the  leaden  falfe 
bottoms  are  fixed  down  tight  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  (which  is  only  de- 
figned  to  hold  the  fticks  fteady  which  are  to  fupport 
the  leaves  and  (lalks),  then  lay  on  the  lead  upon  which 
the  bulbs  are  to  reft,  placing  the  notched  part  oppo- 
fite  to  that  in  the  falfe  bottom,  as  near  as  the  fticks, 
■when  placed,  will  futfer  it ;  then  place  the  bulbs  one 
in  each  hole,  and  fill  up  with  water  to  the  upper  lead. 
The  bottom  of  the  bulb  will  then  touch  tlie  water  ; 
and  as  the  water  diminlflies  in  quantity,  keep  it  fup- 
plied  with  more  up  to  the  fan^e  height  for  a  month  or 
fix  weeks  ;  in  which  time  the  bulbs  will  have  (hort 
ftrong  fibres.  Then  fill  up  the  water  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  furface  of  the  lead;  and,  by  degrees,  as 
the  fibres  ftrtngthen,  and  the  plume  (hoots  from  the 
head,  keep  the  water  higher  and  higher,  till  at 
length  the  whole  bulb  is  covered.  The  water  is  to  be 
kept  at  this  ftandard  till  the  feafon  for  drying  them  re- 
turns.—At  the  time  uf  planting  the  bulbs,  they  muft 


be  carefully  cleaned  from  any  foulnclTes  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  fcraping  them  with  the  point  of  a  knife  till 
the  found  pait  of  the  bulb  appears  ;  clear  them  like- 
wife  frtnany  loofe  ikins,  and  even  take  oft  their  brown 
fi<!n  till  thry  appear  wliite  ;  otherwife  this  btown  ikin 
will  tinge  the  water,  and  the  growth  will  not  fucceed 
fo  well. 

The  notches  in  the  fide  of  each  lead  are  intended  to 
give  eafy  paftage  to  the  water,  that,  if  there  (hould  be 
any  foulnefs  or  fediment  in  it,  on  fliaking  it  a  little  it 
may  all  nm  throu;ih,  and  freflj  w.Hter  be  put  in  its 
place.  15ut  this  (hifting  the  water  need  not  be  done 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  winter,  as  thtre  may  be 
occafion  from  the  fculncls  ;  and  when  this  is  done, 
the  fides  of  the  vefiVl  ftiould  be  cleaned  with  a  pain- 
ter's brudi,  and  rinfed  out  again,  and  the  bulbs  them- 
ftlvts  vvalhcd,  by  pouring  water  on  thcni  at  a  little  di- 
ftance. 

At  any  time  when  the  outer  fliins  of  the  bulbs  dry, 
they  are  to  be  peeled  off,  that  they  may  not  occafion 
foulnefs  in  the  water  ;  and  if  any  duft  or  foul  matter 
be  at  any  time  obferved  fwimming  on  the  furface,  the 
method  is  to  fill  up  the  pot  or  veflel  to  the  rim,  and 
let  it  run  over  :  this  will  carry  off  that  light  foulnei's, 
and  the  water  may  afterwards  be  poured  away  to  the 
proper  flandard. 

Bulbs  of  equal  bignefs  ftiould  be  planted  together  in 
the  fame  pot,  that  tliey  may  all  have  the  fame  benefit 
of  the  water.  Narciffus's  and  hyacinths  do  well  toge- 
ther; as  alfo  tulips  and  jonquils,  and  crocufes  and 
fnow-drops. 

FLUDD  (Robert),  a  famous  philofopher,  born  in 
1574.  He  was  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  ia 
London,  and  became  a  moft  voluminous  writer:  he 
doated  greatly  on  the  wonders  of  chemillry  ;  was  a 
zealous  brother  of  the  Roficrucian  order  ;  and  hii 
books,  which  are  moftly  in  Latin,  are  as  dark  and  my- 
fterious  in  their  language  as  in  their  matter.  He  died 
in  1637. 

FLUID,  an  appellation  given  to  all  bodies  whofe 
particles  eafily  yield  to  tlie  leaft  partial  preffure,  or 
force  imprefted.     For  the 

Laws  and  Prupatlcs  of  Fluids.  See  Hydrosta- 
tics. 

There  are  various  .kinds  of  animalcules  to  be  dif- 
cerned  in  different  fluids  by  the  microfcope.  Of  many 
remarkable  kinds  of  thefe,  a  defcription  is  given  under 
the  article  Animalcl'LI.  All  of  thefe  little  creatures 
are  eafily  deftroyed  by  feparating  them  from  their  na- 
tural element.  Naturalifts  have  even  fallen  upon  (horter 
methods.  A  needle-point,  dipped  in  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
and  then  immerfed  into  a  drop  of  pepper-water,  rea- 
dily kills  all  the  animalcules  ;  which,  though  before 
frillcing  about  with  great  livelinefs  and  aftivity,  no 
fooner  come  within  the  influence  of  the  acid  particles, 
than  they  fpread  themfelvcs,  and  tumble  down  to  all 
appearance  dead.  The  like  may  be  done  by  a  folution 
of  fait ;  only  with  this  difference,  that,  by  the  latter 
application,  they  feem  to  grow  vertiginous,  turning 
round  and  round  till  tiiey  fall  down.  Tinfture  of 
fait  of  tartar,  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  kills  them  ftill 
more  readily;  yet  not  fo,  but  there  will  be  apparent 
marks  of  their  being  firft  fick  and  convulfed.  Inks  de- 
ftroy  them  as  fall  as  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  human  blood 
produces  the  fame  cffcft.  Urine,  fack,  and  fugar,  all 
deftroy  them,  though  not  fo  fall;  belides,that  there  is 
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Tiuil.  fome  divrrfity  in  their  tij^ures  and  appearances,  as  they 
receive  their  deaths  from  tliia  poifon  or  that.  The 
point  of  a  pin  dipped  in  fpittle,  prefcntly  killed  all  ths 
kinds  of  animaktilcs  in  puddle-water,  as  Mr  Harris 
f  uppofcs  it  will  other  animalcules  of  this  kind. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  microfcopic  obffrva- 
tions,  know  very  well,  thai  in  winter,  in  which  the 
bcft  glalfts  can  difcovcr  no  particle  of  animated  mat- 
ter, after  a  few  grains  of  pepper,  or  a  fragment  of  a 
plant  of  almoft  any  kind,  has  been  fome  time  in  it,  ani- 
mals full  of  life  anil  motion  arc  produced  :  and  thofe 
in  lach  numbers,  as  to  equal  the  fluid  ilftlf  in  quanti- 
ty.— When  we  fee  a  numerous  brood  of  young  fiihes 
in  a  pciid,  we  make  no  doubt  of  their  having  owed 
their  origin  to  the  fpaxvn,  that  is.  to  the  egga  of  the 
parents  of  the  fame  fpecies.  ^Vliat  are  we  then  to 
think  of  thcfe  ?  Ifv/e  will  confider  the  progrefs  nf  na- 
ture in  the  infcft  tribes  in  general,  and  efpecially  in 
fuch  of  them  as  are  moll  analogous  to  thefc,  we  ihall 
find  it  I'.fs  difficult  to  give  an  account  of  their  origm 
than  might  have  been  imagined. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  water  taken  from  any  ditch  in 
the  fummermonths,  is  found  to  be  full  of  little  worms, 
feeming  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  fize  to  differ  from 
the  microfcopic  animalcules.  Nay,  water,  without 
thefe,  txpofcd  in  open  vefi'cls  to  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther, will  be  always  found  to  abound  witli  multitudes 
of  them,  vilible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  full  of  life  and 
motion.  Thefe  we  know,  by  their  future  changes, 
are  the  fly-worms  of  the  different  fpecies  of  gnats,  and 
multitudes  of  other  lly-fpecies ;  and  we  can  eafily  de- 
termine, that  they  have  owed  their  origin  only  to  the 
«ggs  of  the  parent- fly  there  depofited.  Nay,  a  clofer 
obi^ervation  will  at  any  time  give  ocular  proof  of  this  ; 
as  the  flies  may  be  feen  laying  their  eggs  there,  and 
the  eggs  may  be  followed  through  all  their  changes  to 
the  fly  again.  Why  then  are  we  to  doubt  bu»  that  the 
air  abounds  with  other  flies  and  aiiiinalculej  as  minute 
as  the  worms  in  thofe  fluids  ;  and  t'lat  thefe  lafl  are  on- 
ly the  fly-worms  of  the  former,  which,  after  a  proper 
time  fpent  in  that  llate,  will  fuffer  changes  like  thofe 
of  the  larger  kinds,  and  become  flies  like  thofe  to 
whofe  eggs  they  owed  their  origin  ?  F'itl.  Reaumur. 
Hip.  Iiijetl.  vol.  iv.  p.  431. 

The  differently  medicated  liquors  made  by  infufions 
of  different  plants,  afford  a  proper  matter  for  the 
worms  of  different  fpecies  of  thefe  fmall  flies:  and  there 
■  s  no  reafon  to  doubt,  but  that  among  thefe  fome  are 
viviparous,  others  oviparous  ;  and  to  this  may  be,  in  a 
great  meafnre,  owing  the  different  time  taken  up  for 
the  prodnftion  of  thefe  inftcls  in  different  fluids. 
Thofe  which  are  a  proper  matter  for  the  worms  of  the 
viviparous  fly,  may  be  looncll  found  full  of  t'.icm  ;  ai, 
probably,  the  liquor  is  no  fooner  in  a  Hate  to  afford 
them  proper  nourilhment,  than  their  parents  place 
them  there  :  whereas  thofe  produced  fr.  m  the  eggs  of 
the  little  oviparous  flies,  muil,  affer  the  liquor  is  in  a 
proper  ftate,  and  they  are  depolited  in  it  in  the  form 
of  eggs,  have  a  proper  time  to  be  hatched,  before  they 
can  appear  alive.  ^ 

It  is  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  r.nimaU  we  find  in  thefe 
▼cgetubie  infufions  were  brought  thither  from  clfe- 
where.  It  is  not  lefs  eafy  to  prove,  that  they  could 
not  be  in  the  matter  infufed  auy  more  than  iu  the  wa- 
ter ID  which  it  is  infufed. 
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Notwithflandlng  the'.fabulous  accounts  of  falaman- 
dcrs,  it  18  now  well  known,  that  no  animal,  large  or  ' 
fmall,  can  bear  the  force  of  fire  for  any  conliderable 
time  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reafon,  we  are  not  to  believe, 
that  any  infeCt,  or  embryo  infeft,  in  any  flatc,  can 
bear  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  many  minutes.  To 
proceed  to  Inquiries  on  this  foundation  :  If  feveral 
tubes  tilled  with  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter,  fuch  as  pepper,  oak-bark,  truffles,  &:c. 
in  which,  after  a  time,  infeAs  will  be  difcovered  by 
the  microfcope;  and  other  like  tubes  be  filled  with 
fimple  water  boiled,  with  water  and  pepper  boiled  to- 
gether, and  with  water  with  the  two  other  ingredients. 
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all  feparately  boiled  in  it  ;  when  all  tin 
to  a  proper  time  for  the  obfervation  of  the  microfcope, 
all,  as  well  thofe  which  have  been  boiled  as  thofe 
which  have  not,  will  be  found  equally  to  abound  with 
infects  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  in  infufions  of  the 
fame  kind,  whether  boiled  or  not  boiled.  Thofe  in  the 
infufions  which  had  fullaiiied  a  heat  capable  of  dellroy- 
ing  animal-life,  muH  therefore  not  have  fubfifled  either 
in  the  water  or  in  the  matters  put  into  it,  but  mull 
have  been  brought  thither  after  the  boiling  ;  and  it 
feems  by  no  way  fo  probably,  as  by  means  of  fome 
little  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air  depofiting  their  eggs 
or  worms  in  thefe  fluids. 

On  this  it  is  natural  to  afl{,  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  while  we  fee  myriads  of  the  progeny  of  thefe 
winged  infedts  in  water,  we  never  fee  thcmfelves?  The 
anfwcr  is  equally  eafy,  viz.  becaufe  we  can  always 
place  a  drop  of  this  water  immediately  before  the  fo- 
cus of  the  microfcope,  and  keep  it  there  while  we  are 
at  leifure  to  examine  its  contents  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  air  inhabited  by  the  parent 
flies  of  thefe  worms,  -^vhich  is  an  immenfe  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  water  proper  for  nourifhing  thefe 
worms  ;  and,  confequently,  while  the  latter  are  clu- 
llcred  together  in  heaps,  the  former  may  be  difperfed 
and  fcattered.  Nor  do  we  want  inftances  of  this,  even 
in  infefts  of  a  larger  kind.  In  many  of  cur  gardens, 
we  frequently  find  vefl'els  of  water  filled  with  worms 
of  the  gnat  kind,  as  plentifully,  in  proportion  to  their 
fize,  as  thofe  of  other  fluids  are  with  animalcules. 
Every  cubic  inch  of  water  in  thefe  vefl'els  contains 
many  hundreds  of  animals  ;  yet  we  fee  many  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  the  garden  not  affording  one  of  the  pa- 
rent flics. 

But  neither  are  we  pofitively  to  declare  that  the  pa- 
rent flies  of  thefe  animalcules  are  in  all  flates  wholly 
invifible  to  us  ;  if  not  fingly  to  be  feen,  there  are  fome 
ftrong  reafons  to  imagine  that  they  may  in  great  clu- 
fters.  Every  one  has  feen  in  a  clear  day,  when  look- 
ing  fledfailly  at  the  fl<y,  that  thcair  is  in  many  places 
ditlurbed  by  motions  and  convolutions  in  certain  fpots. 
Thefe  cannot  be  the  tffcds  of  imagination,  or  of 
faults  in  our  eyes,  becaufe  they  appear  the  fame  to  all; 
and  if  we  confider  what  would  be  the  cafe  to  an  eye 
foi-medin  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fee  nothing  fmallerthan 
an  ox,  on  viewing  the  air  on  a  marfli  fully  peopled 
with  gnats,  we  muft;  be  finfible, .that  the  clouds  of 
thefe  infecls,  though  to  us  difUndlly  enough  vifiblc, 
would  appear  to  fuch  an  eye  merely  as  the  moving 
parcels  of  air  in  the  former  inflance  do  to  us:  and 
furely  it  is  thence  no  raPa  conclufi on  to  infer,  that  the 
cafe  may  be  tlie  fame,  and  that  myriads  of  flying  in- 
<^q  2  fedsi 
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ftfts,  top  fmall  to  be  fnigly  the  objefts  of  our  view.     Hence  we  mny  conclude,  that   thofe  fubftances  which    FluiJIry 
yet  are  to  us  what  the  clouds  of  gnats  would  be  in  the     we  cdMJtu'tiJs  are  not  eflcntially  fo,  but  only  affume  tliat  II 

former  cafe.  appearance  in  confequence  of  an   intimate  union  with  '''"""'  '■^i\ 

Ncr-Mus  Fluid.     See  Anatomv,  p.  761.  col.  2.        the  element  of  fire  ;  jull  as  gums  alTume  a  fluid  appear-         ' 
Ehific  Fluids.     See  Aerology,  Air,  Fixed  Air,     ance  on  being  dilTolvcd  in   fpirit  of  wine,  or  falts  in 
Gas,  Vapovr,  &c.  water. 

FLUIDITY,   is  by   Sir  Ifaac  Newton    defined  to  Upon   thcfe  principles  Dr  Black   mentions  fluidity 

be,  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  yield  to  as  an  efftci  of  lieat  *.  The  different  degrees  of  iieat  *  See  Qj- 
any  force  imprelfed,  and  which  have  their  parts  very  wlilch  are  required  to  bring  different  bodies  into  a  "i'''-'';  ^ 
eafily  moved  among  one  another.  Hale  of  fluidity,  he  fuppofes  to  depend  on  fome  par-  ",j.'^'"'' 

To  tliis  dtfinition  fome  have  addjJ,  that  the  parts  ticulars  in  the  mixture  and  compofition  of  the  bodies 
of  a  fluid  are  in  a  continual  motion.  This  opinion  is  themfclvcs :  which  becomes  extremely  probable,  from 
fupported  by  the  folution  of  falts,  and  the  formation  of  confidering  that  we  change  the  natural  ilate  of  bo- 
tlndures.  If  a  fmall  bit  of  faffron  is  thrown  into  a  dies  in  this  refpeft,  by  certain  mixtures  ;  thus,  if  two 
phial  full  of  water,  a  yellow  tincfture  will  foon  be  metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  ufiially  more  fu- 
coiTimunicated  to  the  water  to  a  confiderable  height,  fible  than  either  of  them  feparately.  See  Chemistrv, 
though  the  phial  is  allowed  to  remain  at  reft  ;  which     n°  542. 

indicates  a  motion  in  thofe   parts  of  the   fluid  which         It  is  certain,  however,  that  water  becomes  warmer 
touch  the   faffron,  by  which   its  colouring  matter  is     by  bting  converted  into  ice  f ;   which  may  feem  con- ^  See  Ccr.gti 
carried  up.  tradiclory  to  this  opinion.    To  this,  however,  the  Doc- '-''"'"• 

With  regard  to  water,  this  can  fcarce  be  denied  ;  tor  replies,  that  fluidity  docs  not  coufill  in  the  degree 
the  conftant  exhalations  from  its  furface  fliow,  that  of  fenfible  heat  contained  in  bodies,  which  will  affctl 
there  mull  be  a  perpetual  motion  in  its  parts  from  the  the  hand  or  a  thermometer;  but  in  a  certain  quantity 
afcent  of  the  fteam  through  it.  In  mercury,  wherein-  which  remains  in  a  latent  ftate  f.  This  opinion  he  (  S«  £-.j. 
fenfible  evaporation  does  not  take  place,  it  might  be  fupports  from  the  great  length  of  time  required  to  melt /'-"f'-'i. 
doubted;  and  accrdlngly  the  Newtonian  phik.fupheis  ice;  and  to  afccrtain  the  degree  of  heat  requifite  to 
in  general  have  been  of  opinion,  that  there  are  fome  keep  water  in  a  fluid  Ilate,  he  put  five  ounces  of  wa- 
fubllances  effentialiy  fluid,  from  the  fpherical  figure  of  ttr  into  a  Florence  flalk,  and  converted  it  into  ice  by 
their  conftituent  particles.  The  congelation  of  mer-  means  of  a  freezing  mixture  put  round  the  flaflc.  Into 
cury,  however,  by  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  *,  dc-  an^  titer  flaflc  of  the  fame  kind  he  put  an  equal  quantl- 
mcnftrates  that  fluidity  is  not  elTentially  Inherent  In  ty  of  water  cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point, 
mercury  more  than  In  other  bodies.  by  mixing  it  with  fnow,  and  then  pouring  it  off.      In 

That  fluids  have  vacuities  in  their  fubilancc  Is  evi-  this  he  placed  a  very  delicate  thermometer;  and  found, 
dent,  becaufe  they  may  be  made  to  diffolve  certain  bo-  that  it  acquired  heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  in 
dies  without  fenfibly  increafing  their  bulk.  For  ex-  which  It  was  placed:  feven  degrees  of  heat  were  gain- 
ample,  water  will  diffolve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ;  ed  the  firft:  half  hour.  The  Ice  being  expofed  to  the 
after  which  It  will  receive  a  little  fugar,  and  after  that  fame  degree  of  heat,  namely,  the  air  of  a  large  room 
a  little  alum,  without  increafing  its  firft  dimenfions.  without  tire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  received  heat 
Here  we  can  fcirce  fuppofe  any  thing  elfe  than  that  from  the  air  as  fill  as  the  water  which  was  not  fro- 
the  faline  particles  were  interpofed  between  thofe  of  zen  :  but,  to  prevent  all  poffibllity  of  deception,  he  put 
the  fluid  ;  and  as,  by  the  mixture  of  fait  and  water,  a  his  hand  under  the  flafle  containing  the  ice,  and  found 
confiderable  degree  of  cold  is  produced,  we  may  thence  a  flreani  of  cold  air  very  fenfibly  defeending  from  it, 
eafily  fee  why  the  fluid  receives  thefe  fubllances  with-  even  at  a  confiderable  dillance  from  the  flafl<  ;  which 
out  any  incre'afe  of  bulk.  All  fubftances  are  expand-  undeniably  proved,  that  the  ice  was  all  that  time  ab- 
ed by  heat,  and  reduced  Into  lefs  dimenfions  by  cold  ;  fjrbiug  heat  from  the  air.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not 
tlierefore,  if  any  fubftance  is  added  to  a  fluid,  whicii  till  I  [  hours  that  the  ice  was  half-melted,  though  in 
tends  to  make  it  cold,  the  expanfion  by  the  bulk  of  that  time  it  had  abforbed  fo  much  heat  as  ought  to 
the  fubllance  added,  will  not  be  fo  much  perceived  as  have  rai fed  the  thermometer  to  140";  and  even  after 
if  this  cffee^  had  not  Inppened  ;  and  if  the  quantity  it  was  mtked,  tlie  temperature  of  the  water  was  found 
added  be  fmall,  the  fluid  will  contraft  as  much,  per-  fcarce  above  the  freezing  point :  fo  that,  .-.s  the  heat 
haps  more,from  tlie  cold  produced  by  the  mixture,  than  which  entered  could  not  be  found  in  the  melted  ice, 
it  will  be  expanded  from  tiie  bulk  of  the  fait.  This  he  concluded  that  it  remained  concealed  in  the  water, 
alfo  may  let  us  know  with  what  thefe  interfl;Ices  be-  as  an  eflential  ingredient  of  its  compofition.  See  CoN- 
tween  the  particles  of  the  fluid  were  filled  up;  namely,     gelation. 

FLUKE,    or   Flounder,    In    ichthyology.      See 
Pleuronectfs. 

FLUiLR-IVorm.      See  Fasciola. 

Flukr  of  an  Anchor,   that  part  of  it  which  fallens  in 
the  ground.      SeeAxcHOR. 

FLmLMERY,  a  v/holefome  foil  of  jelly  made  of 
oat-meal.  ' 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows.  Put  three 
large  handfids  of  finely  ground  oat-meal  to  llccp,  for 


the  elcnunt  of  fire  or  he.it.  The  faliiic  particles,  up- 
on their  fohiliou  in  tlie  fluid,  have  occupied  thefe  fpa- 
ccs  ;  and  now  the  licpior,  b^iug  deprived  of  a  quantity 
of  this  element  equal  in  bulk  to  the  fak  added,  feels 
fenfibly  colder. 

As,  therefore,  there  Is  fcarce  any  body  to  be  found, 
but  what  may  become  f  ilid  by  a  fufficlent  elcgrce  of 
cold,  and  none  but  what  a  certain  degree  of  heat  will 
render  fluid  ;  the  opinion  naturally  arifes,  that   fire  is 


the  caufe  of  fluidity  in  all   bodies,  and   that  this  ele-     24  hours,   in  two  quarts  of  fair  water:   then  pour  off 
mcnt  is  the  only  eifeutially  fluid  fubftance  In  nature,     the  gkat  wuter,  and  put  two  ipaits  of  freih  water  to, 
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it  :  drain  it  through  a  fine  halr-fieve,  putting  in  two 
fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water  and  :i  fpoonful  of  fu- 
gar:  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hally-pudding,  ftir- 
ling  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling,  that  it  may  be 
very  fmooth. 

FLUOR,  In  pliyfics,  a  fluid  ;  or,  more  properly, 
the  (late  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  folid,  but 
is  now  reduced  by  fufion  or  fire  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity. 

Fluor  ylcid.     See  CHEMisTRv/m/i-v. 

Flvok  Albus.     See  MEDicisE-/n(/c.v. 

Fluor- Spar,  or  Blue-jfuhn,  called  alfo  fluxing  fpars, 
vitrefcent  or  glafs  fpars,  are  a  genus  of  foffils  compofcd 
of  calcareous  earth  united  with  an  acid  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Cuemistrv  ; 
fee  that  article,  per  Index  at  Fluor  a.'tJ. 

They  are  little  harder  than  common  calcareous  fpars, 
and  do  not  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  ;  nor  do  they  eft'eivcfce 
with  acids  either  before  or  after  calcination.  When 
expofcd  to  a  ftrong  fire,  they  crack  and  fpUt  in  pieces, 
but  do  not  melt  without  a  violent  heat.  Engentlroom 
informs  us,  that  all  of  them  which  he  tried  melted 
pretty  eafily  before  the  blow  pipe  ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  take  great  care  to  prevent  them  from  flying  away 
before  they  were  thoroughly  heated.  Their  fpecific 
gravity  is  from  3(4+  to  J175.  Notwithllanding  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  aie  fufed  by  thcmfclves, 
however,  they  melt  very  readily  in  conjimfllon  with 
other  earths  j  running  into  a  corrofive  glafs  which  dif- 
folves  the  llrongcll  crucibles,  unlefs  fome  quartz  or 
fire-clay  be  mixed  in  their  compofition.  When  gradu- 
ally heated,  they  give  a  phofphorefcent  light  ;  but  lofe 
this  property  when  made  red-hot.  Thofe  which  are 
coloured,  particularly  the  green  ones,  give  the  ftrong- 
ell  light.  They  melt  eafily  with  borax,  and  next  to 
that  with  the  microcofmic  fait,  neither  of  them  ma- 
king any  efTervcfcence.  They  diflTolve  in  acids  when 
boiling,  particularly  aqua-regia  ;  and  the  folutions  are 
precipitated  by  an  alkali  even  though  cold,  but  not  fo 
completely.  M.  Magellan  Informs  u?,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently dlfTolxed  them  in  boiling  vitriolic  acid  in  order 
to  get  that  of  fluor  in  an  aerial  (late.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

1.  The  indurated  fluor  is  folid,  and  of  an  indeter- 
minate figure,  of  a  dull  texture,  femitranfparent,  and 
full  of  cracks  in  the  rock.     It  is  of  a  white  colour. 

2.  Sparry  fluor.  This  has  nearly  the  figure  of  fpar; 
though,  on  clofe  obfervatlon,  it  is  found  lefs  regular ; 
nothing  but  its  glolfy  furface  giving  it  the  rsfemblance 
of  Ipar.  It  Is  found  of  various  colours,  viz.  white,  blue, 
green,  pale  green,  violet,   and  yellow. 

3.  The  cryllalllzed  fluor  is  of  four  kinds.  I.  Ha- 
ving an  irregular  figure,  of  a  white,  blue,  or  red  co- 
lour. 2.  Cryftalllzed  in  cubes,  of  a  yellow  or  violet 
colour.  3.  Of  a  polygonal  fpherical  figure,  white  or 
blue  coloured.  4.  Of  an  oftoedral  figure,  clear  and 
colourlefs. 

The  principal  ufe  of  flizors  Is  for  fmeliing  ores,  where 
they  aft  as  very  powerful  fluxes,  and  on  this  account  are 
much  valued.  They  are  found  in  varioi.s  countries,  par- 
ticularly Sweden,  and  fome  other  nonhem  countries  of 
Europe.  From  this  quahtv  of  melting  eafily  in  combina- 
tion with  nther  earthy  matters,  they  have  got  the  name  of 
^uort.  "The  refemblance  between  the  coloured fluorsand 
thecomj-ofitions  made  ofcoloured  glafs ( fays Crunlledt), 
bas  perhaps  contributed  not  only  to  the  fluors  being 
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reckoned  of  the  fame  value  with  the  coloured  quartE 
crydals,  by  fuch  collectors  as  only  mind  colour  and 
figure,  but  to  their  alfo  obtaining  a  rank  among  the 
precious  (lones  in  the  apothecaries  and  druggills  fliops." 
M.  Fabroni  obfcrvcs,  that  this  combination  of  calca- 
reous earth  with  the  fparry  acid  Is  almoll  always  tranf- 
parent  :  it  often  cryflalfizes  in  re.;ular  cubes,  fometimes 
fingle  from  one  line  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
fometimes  of  an  indeterminate  figure.  They  are  fome- 
times of  a  blue  colour  ;  others  are  purp'.e  like  ame- 
thylls  ;  fome  are  of  a  brown  colour,  others  opaque. 
M.  Magellan  fays,  that  fluors  in  general  have  this  fin- 
gular  property,  that  on  being  melted  by  the  flame  of 
the  blow  pipe,  together  with  gypfum,  the  lead  rcfult- 
ing  from  both  is  all  formed  with  facets  on  the  outfide; 
but  if  melted  with  terra  poudetofa,  its  furface  is  quite 
round  or  fpherical. 

M.  Margraaf  has  made  experiments  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  thefe  ftones.  He  afcertained  the 
above  mentioned  diftlndions  between  them  and  the 
gypfeous  fpars ;  and  therefore  infers,  that  they  are  not 
compounded  of  vitriolic  acid  with  calcareous  earth.  He 
oblerved  Angular  appearances  on  mixing  them  with  vi- 
triolic and  other  acids,  and  fuhjefting  the  mixtures  to 
difllllation. 

Eight  ounces  of  the  powder  of  a  green  fluor  being 
mixed  with  an  equal  w  eight  of  pure  oil  of  vitriol,  and. 
dillllled  together  with  a  graduated  hear,  yielded,  after 
the  watery  part  of  the  acid  had  pafl!"ed,  a  fine  white 
fublimate,  which  arofe  and  adhered  to  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  even  paded  into  the  receiver.  The  firlt 
parts  of  this  fubliniste  which  arofe  appeared  hke  but- 
ter of  antimony  ;  and,  like  th.'s  butter,  they  melted  by 
the  heat  of  a  live  coal  brought  near  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort :  but  the  parts  which  arofe  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation,  with  the  greatelt  degree  of  heat,  could  not 
be  melted  by  that  heat.  The  retort  being  broken,  a  re- 
fiduum  was  found  weighing  12  oz.  Hence  4  oz.  of  oil 
of  vitriol  remained  united  with  the  fpar.  The  bottom  of 
the  retort  was  obferved  to  be  pierced  with  holes.  La;l- 
ly,  the  liquor  which  had  pafied  into  the  receiver  and 
the  white  fublimate,  had  very  fenfibly  a  fulphureous 
fmell.  The  fublimate,  triturated  a  long  ti.Tie  In  a  mor- 
tar with  hot  dillillcd  water,  diflTolved,  and  paffed  thro' 
a  filter.  To  the  filtrated  liquor  fome  fixed  alkali 
being  added,  a  precipitate  was  formed  ;  whiuli  being 
well  wafhed  and  dried,  was  readily  meittd  by  fiie  into 
a  mafs  refembh'ng  porcelain.  The  fame  excellent  and 
accurate  chertrill  produced  the  fame  efiects  upon  this 
flone,  by  fubilituting,  Inllead  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  the 
nitrous,  marine,  phofphoric,  or  the  concentrated  ace- 
tous acids. 

Flvor  Alhut  or  Ulerinus,  In  medicine,  a  kind  of  flux 
incident  to  women,  popularly  called  the  luhlus.  See 
Medici  \E-/«(ii. 

FLUSHING,  an  handfome,  firong,  and  confider- 
able  town  of  the  United  Proviuces,  in  Zealaaj,  and  in 
the  iflaud  of  Walchertn,  with  a  very  good  harbour,, 
and  a  great  foreign  trade.  It  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and 
as  a  fecurity  for  the  money  (he  advanced.  It  Is  one  of 
the  three  places  which  Charles  V.  advifed  Philip  II. 
to  prefcrve  with  care.   E.  Long.  3.  32.  N.  Lat.  5  1.  26. 

Flute,  an  Inllrument  of  mufic,  the  fimplell  of 
all  thofe  of  the  wind  kind.    It  is  played  en  by  blowing, 
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it  v.itli  tlie  mouth  ;  and  the  tones  or  notes  arcclianged 
"^  by  flopping  and  opfning  the  holes  difpofed  for  that 
jjurpofc  along  its  fide. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  inflrviment.  It  was  at  firll  call- 
ed the  flute  ./  i/fc,  from  lic  an  old  Gaulilh  word  figni- 
fying  the  beak  of  a  bird  or  fowl,  but  more  clpecially  of 
a  cock  ;  the  term  j7ule  a  bee  mild  therefore  fignify  the 
heahdf.ule  ;  which  appears  very  proper,  on  comparing 
it  with  the  travcrfe  or  German  tiute.  The  wordjiute 
is  derived  frora  fiutti,  the  Latin  for  a  lamprey  or  Imall 
eel  taken  in  tlie  Sicilian  feas,  having  fcven  holes  im- 
mediately below  the  gills  on  each  fide,  the  precife  num- 
ber of  thofe  in  the  front  of  the  flute. 

By  Merfcnnns  this  iuftrument  is  called  the  Jijlu/a  dtil- 
■  ch,  J'(u  Jii^llca ;  the  lowelt  note,  according  to  him, 
for  the  treble  flute,  is  C  fa  ut,  and  the  compafs  of  the 
inllrument  15  notes.  There  is,  however,  a  flute  known 
by  the  name  of  the  concert Jlule,  the  lowell  note  of 
which  is  F.  Indeed,  ever  fmce  the  introdudlon  of  the 
flute  into  concerts,  the  lowdl  note  of  the  inllrument, 
of  what  fize  foever  it  is,  has  been  called  F  ;  when  in 
truth  its  pitch  is  determinable  only  by  its  corre- 
fpondence  in  refpeft  of  acutenefs  or  gravity  with  one 
or  other  of  the  chords  in  the  fcala  maxima  or  great 
fyftem. 

Befidcs  the  true  concert- fl\ite,  others  of  a  lefs  fize 
were  foon  introduced  into  concerts  of  violins;  in  which 
cafe  the  method  was  to  write  the  flute-part  in  a  key 
correfpondent  to  its  pitch.  This  praiticc  was  introdu- 
ced in  I  710  by  one  Woodcock,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  this  inttrument,  and  William  Babell  organill  of  the 
church  of  All-hallows,  Bread  Street,  London.  They 
failed,  however,  in  procuring  for  the  flute  a  reception 
into  concerts  of  various  inltruments  ;  for  which  reafon, 
one  Thomas  Standby,  a  very  curious  maker  of  flutes 
and  other  inftruments  of  the  like  kind,  about  the  year 
1732,  adverting  to  the  fcale  of  Merfennus,  in  which 
the  lowell  note  was  C,  invented  what  he  called  the  new 
fyjicm  ;  in  which,  by  making  the  flute  of  fuch  a  fize 
as  to  be  a  fifth  above  concert  pitch,  the  lowed  noj^be- 
c:ame  C  ffA fa  ut.  By  this  contrivance  the  necelfity  of 
tranfpoling  the  flute  part  was  taken  away  ;  for  a  flute 
of  thislize,  adjulltdto  the  fyllem  above  mentioned,  be- 
came an  octave  to  the  violin.  To  further  this  in- 
vention of  Stanefby,  one  Lewis  Merci,  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  flute,  publilhed,  abourihe  year  1735, 
fix  folos  for  this  inllrument,  three  of  which  are  faid  to 
be  accommodated  to  Mr  Stanefljy's  new  fyfl;em  ;  but 
the  German  flute  was  now  become  a  favourite  inftru- 
ment,  and  Stanefljy's  ingenuity  failed  of  its  cffeft. — 
One  great  objeiSlion  indeed  lies  again d  this  inllrument, 
■which,  however,  equally  affefts  all  perforated  pipes  ; 
namely,  that  they  are  never  perfeftly  in  tune,  or  can- 
not be  made  to  play  all  their  notes  with  equal  CKadl- 
nefs.  Tlie  utmoft  that  the  makers  of  (hem  can  do  is 
to  tune  tlicm  to  fome  one  key  ;  as  the  hautboy  to  C, 
the  German  flute  to  D,  and  the  Englifli  flute  to  V ;  and 
to  effctl  this  truly  is  a  matter  of  no  fniall  difficulty. 
The  Engliflt  flutes  made  by  the  younger  Slanefby 
came  the  ncared  of  any  to  perfection  ;  but  thofe  of 
Bredaii,  though  excellent  in  their  tone,  are  all  too 
flat  in  the  upper  oftave.  For  thefe  reafons  fonie  are 
induced  to  think,  that  the  utmod  degree  of  proficien- 
cy on  any  of  thofe  indruments  is  not  worth  the  labour 
of  attaining  it. 
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Curman  Fivtk,  Is  an  iiidrnineiit  entirely  dlfltfrent 
from  the  common  flute.  It  is  not,  like  that,  put  into 
the  mouth  to  be  played  ;  but  the  end  is  ftopt  with  a 
tompion  or  plug,  and  the  lower  lip  is  applied  to  a  " 
hole  about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  di- 
llant  from  the  end.  This  indriimcnt  is  ufually  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long  ;  rather  bigger  at  the  uopcr  end 
than  the  lower;  and  perforated  with  holes,  belides  that 
for  the  m.outh,  the  lowed  of  which  ii  Hopped  and  open- 
ed by  the  little  finger's  preiring  on  a  brafs  or  fome- 
times  a  filver  key,  like  thofe  in  hautboys,  baflbons,  &c. 
Its  found  id  exceeding  fweet  and  agreeable  ;  and  ferves 
as  a  treble  in  a  conceit. 

Flute,  or  Fluyt,  is  a  kind  of  long  veTel,  with 
flat  ribs  or  floor-tim'.jcrs,  round  behind,  and  fwell- 
ed  in  the  middle  ;  fcrving  chiefly  for  the  carrying  of 
provifions  in  fleets  or  fquadrons  of  Ihips  ;  though  it  is 
ofien  ufed  in  merchandize.  'I'he  worijiute,  taken  for 
a  fort  of  b^Mt  or  veflcl,  is  derived,  according  to  Borel, 
from  the  ancient  foite,  a  little  boat.  In  the  verbal 
procefs  of  the  miracles  of  St  Catherine  of  Sweden,  in 
the  izth  century,  we  read  Unus  equum  fiium  una  cunt 
mercwus  magni  ponJens  introduxit  fuper  injirumentum  ile 
lignis  fabric  alum,  I'u/guriter  diCium  Jluta.  Upon  which 
the  Bollandids  obferve,  that  in  lome  copies  it  is  read 
Jlotta,  an  indrument  called  by  the  Latins  ratis ;  and 
that  the  worA  Jlutta  ov  Jlotta  arofe  iruvafiotten  or  vktien, 
"  to  float." 

pLUTts,  or  Flutings,  in  architefture,  are  perpen- 
dicular channels  or  cavities  cut  along  the  diaft  of  a  co- 
lumn or  pilader.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  firll 
introduced  in  imitation  of  the  plaits  of  womens  robes  ; 
and  are  therefore  called  by  the  Latins_y?r/y«  and  rug<t. 
The  French  call  them  caraiclures,  as  being  excavations; 
and  we,  Jiutcs  ox  flutings,  aj  bearing  fome  refemblance 
to  the  mufical  indrument  fo  called.  They  are  chiefly 
aflefled  in  the  Ionic  order,  in  which  they  had  their 
firil  rife  ;  though  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  all  the  richer 
orders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Compofite  ;  but  rarely 
in  the  Doric,  and  fcarce  ever  in  the  Tufcan. 

FLUX,  in  medicine,  an  extraordinary  ilTue  or  evacu- 
ation of  fome  humour.  Fluxes  are  various  and  varl- 
oufly  denominated  according  to  their  feats  or  the  iiu- 
mours  thus  voided  ;  as  a  flux  of  the  belly,  uterine  flux, 
hepatic  flux,  fallval  flux,  &c.  The  flux  of  the  belly 
is  ot  four  kinds,  which  have  each  their  refpeftlve  de- 
nominations, viz.  the //Vn/i7^,  m  Jluxus  liiiitericus  ;  the 
cccUac,  orjluxus  chylnfus  ;  the  diarrhaa  ;  and  the  d<fen- 
tery,  OT  bloody Jiux  ; — all  which  are  properly  treated  of 
in  Medicine. 

Flux,  in  hydrography,  a  regular  periodical  motion 
of  the  fea,  happening  twice  in  24  hours  ;  wherein 
the  water  is  raifed  and  driven  violently  againd  the  fhores. 
'I'he  flux  or  flow  is  one  of  the  motions  of  the  tide  ; 
the  other,  whereby  the  water  finks  and  retires,  is  called 
the  reflux  or  ebb.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  reft  or  ccf- 
falion  of  about  half  an  hour  between  the  flux  and  re- 
flux ;  during  which  time  the  water  is  .tt  its  greateft 
height,  called  high-iualer.  The  flux  is  made  by  the 
motion  of  the  water  of  the  fea  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  poles  ;  which,  in  its  progiefs,  ilriking  againft 
the  coads  in  its  way,  and  meeting  with  oppofltion  from 
them,  fwells,  and  where  it  can  (ind  paflage,  as  in  flats, 
rivers,  &c.  rifes  up  and  runs  mt)  tlu'  land.  This  mo- 
tion follows,  in  fome  meafure,  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ; 

as 
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Flux,      as  it  lofei  or  comes  later  every  day  by  about  three  quar-  which  remains  in  white  flux   is   not  hurtful  in  moil  of 

■  V  '—  ters  of  an  hour,  or   more   precifely,  by   4S  minutes;  the  metalhc  fufions  in  which  this  flux  is  employed;  but 

and  by  fo  much  is  the  motion  of  the  moon  flower  than  if  the  flux   be  required  perfectly  pure,  it  might  eafiiy 

that  of  the  fun.     It  is   always   highell  and  greateft  in  be  difeiigaged  from  thofe  extraneous  matters  by  a  long 

full   moons,  particularly  thofe   of  the  equinoxes.     In  and  ftrong  calcination,  without  fufion. 

fome  parts,  as  at  Mount  St  Mithael,  it  rifcs  80  or  90  CrutL  Flux.    By  crude  flux  is  meant  the  mixture  of 

feet,  though  in  the  open  fea  it  never  rifcs  above  a  foot  nitre  and  tartar  in  any  proportions,  without  detonation. 

Thus  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  falts  ufed 

in  the  preparation  of  the  white  flux,  or  the  mixrure  of 
miles.  Up  the  river  Thames  it  only  goes  80,  viz.  near  one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar  for  the  pre- 
to  Kingllon  in  Surry.     Above  London  bridge  the  wa-     paration  of  the  black  flux,  are  each   of  them  a  crude 


fea  it  never  rifcs  above  a  foot 
or  two  ;  and  in  fome  places,  as  about  tlie  Morea,  there 
is   no   flux  at  all.     It   runs  up   fome  rivers  above  1 20 


ter  flows  four  hours  and  ebbs  eight ;  and  below  the 
bridge,  flows  five  hours  and  ebbs  feven. 

Flux,  in  metallurgy,  is  fometimes  ufed  fynonymoufly 
vi'xCafiiJicn.  For  inflance,  an  ore,  or  other  matter,  is 
faid  to  be  iu  liquid  flux,   when  it  is  completely  fufed. 

But  the  word  Jlux  is  generally  ufed  to  (Ignify  cer- 
tain faline  matters,  which  facilitates  the  fufijn  of  ores, 
and  other  matters  which  are  diflicultly  fuiible  in  ef- 
fays  and  reJu>itions  of  ores.  Fixed  .-.Ikalis,  nitre,  bo- 
rax, tartar,  and  common  f;dt,  are  the  faline  matters 
of  which  fluxes  are  generally  compofcd.    But  the  word 


flux  before  detonation.  It  has  alfo  been  called  whUe 
JIiix,  from  its  colour  :  but  this  might  occafion  it  to 
be  confounded  with  the  white  flux  above  defcribedr 
The  name,  therefore^  of  crude  flux  is  more  convenient. 
Crude  flux  is  detonated  and  alkalifed  during  the 
reductions  and  fufions  in  which  it  is  employed  ;  and  is 
then  changed  into  white  or  black  flux,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  which  it  is  compofed.  This  de- 
tonation produces  good  effeiSs  in  thefe  fufions  and  re- 
ductions, if  the  fuelling  and  extravafation  of  the  de- 
tonating  matters  be  guarded    againft.      Accordingly, 


Jlux  is  more  particularly  applied  to  mixtures  of  diflerent     crude  flux  may  be  employed  fucccfsfiilly  in  many  ope- 
proportions  of  only  nitre  and  tartar ;  and  thefe  fluxes  '  r     ■   ^  .... 

are  called  by  particular  names,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  thefe  ingredients,  as  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

IVkiu  Flvx,  is  msde   with  equal  parts  of  nitre  and 


of  tartar  detonated  together,  by  which  they  are  alka- 
lifed. The  refiduum  of  this  detonation  is  an  alkali 
compofed  of  the  alkalis  of  the  nitre  and  of  the  tartar, 
both  which  are  abfolutely  of  the  fame  nature.  As  the 
proportion  of  nitre  in  this  mixture  is  more  than  is  fuf- 
licient  to  confume  entirely  all  the  inflammable  matter 
of  the  tartar,  the  alkali  remaining  after  the  detonation 
is  perfcAly  white,  and  is  therefore  called  luhitejliix ; 
and  as  this  alkali  is  made  veiy  quickly,  it  is  alfo  tailed 
exUmpnraneous  alkah.  When  a  fmall  quantity  only  of 
white  flux  is  made,  as  a  few  ounces  for  inllance,  fome 
nitre  always  remains  undecompofcd,  and  a  little  of  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  tartar,  which  gives  a  red 
or  even  a  black  colour  to  fome  part  of  the  flux  :  but 
this  dors  not  happen  when  a  large  quantity  of  white 
flux  is  made  ;  becaufe  then  the  heat  is  much  greater. 
'Phi*  fmall  quantity  of  undecompofed  nitre  and   tartar 


rations  ;  as,  for  inflance,  in  the  ordinary  operation  for 
procuring  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

Black  Flux.  Black  flux  is  produced  from  the  mix- 
ture of  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  part  of  nitre  deto- 
nated together.  As  the  quantity  of  nitre  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  this  flux  is  not  fuiEcient  to  con- 
fume  all  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  tartar,  the  al- 
kali which  remains  after  the  detonation  contains  much 
black  matter,  of  the  nature  of  coal,  and  is  therefore 
called  black  Jlux:. 

'I'his  flux  is  defignedly  fo  prepared,  that  it  fliall  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  inflammable  matter ;  for  it 
is  thereby  capable,  not  only  of  facilitating  the  fufion  of 
metallic  earths  like  the  while  flux,  but  alf)  of  reviving 
thefe  metals  by  its  phlogiilon.  From  this  property 
it  is  alfo  QsWc'l  reducing fux ;  the  black  flux,  there- 
fore, or  crude  flux  made  with  fuch  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  as  to  be  convertible  into  black  flux,  ought 
always  K)  be  ufed  when  metallic  matters  are  at  once 
to  be  fufed  and  reduced,  or  even  when  deftrudive 
metals  are  to  be  fufed,  as  thefe  require  a  continual 
fupply  of  phlogiilon  to  prevent  their  calcination. 
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A  Met  HOD  of  calculation  which  greatly  facilitates 
computations  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathema- 
tics. Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz  contended 
for  the  hoBour  of  inventing  it.  It  is  probable  they 
had  both  made  progrefs  in  the  fame  difcovcry,  un- 
known to  each  other,  before  there  was  any  publication 
on  the  fubjedl. 

In  this  branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of  every 
kind  are  fuppofcd  generated  by  motiori  ;  a  line  by  the 
notion  of  a  point,,  a  furface  by  the  motion  of  a  line, 
and  a  folid  by  the  motion  of  a  furface.  And  fome  part 
of  a  figure  is  fuppofcd  generated  by  an  uniform  mo- 
tion ;  in  confcquence  of  which,  the  other  parts  may 
increafe  uniformly  or  with  an  accelerated  or  retarded 
motion,  or  may  decrcafe  in  any  of  thefe  ways }  and 


the  computet  ions  are  made  by  tracing  the  comparative 
velocities  with  which  the  partj  flow. 

Fig.  I.   If  the  parallelogram  A  BCD  be  generated  Pia.^ 
by  an  uniform  motion  of  the  line  AB  toward  CD  while  CXCV. 
it  moves  from  FE  towards  fe,  while  the  line  BF  re- 
ceives the  increment  F/,  and  the  figure  will  be  increafcd 
by  the  pariUelogram  Fi-;  the  line  FE  in  this  cafe  un- 
dergoes no  variation. 

The  fluxion  of  any  magnitude  at  any  point  is  the 
increment  that  it  would  receive  in  any  given  time,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  increafe  uniformly  from  that  point  ;  and 
as  the  meafures  will  be  the  fame,  whatever  the  time 
te,  we  are  at  liberty  to  fuppofe  it  lefs  than  any  affign- 
ed  time. 
The  firft  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  ufed  to  rcpre-- 

feal- 
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ftnt  invariable  qTiantities ;  the  letters  x,  y,  z,  variiWe 
quantities  ;  and  the  fame  letters  with  points  over  them 
x,y,  rji^eprefcnt  their  fluxions. 

Therefore  if  AB  =  a,  and  BF-.t ;  T/.  the  fluxion  of 
EF,  \\ill  be  =.v,  and  Ye,  the  fluxion  of  AF,  =tix. 

If  the  ri-Aangle  be  fuppofed  generated  by  the  uni- 
form motion  of  FG  towards  CD,  at  the  fame  time  that 
HGmovcs  uniformly  towards  AD, the  point  G  keeping 
always  on  the  diagonal,  the  lines  FG,  HG  will  flow 
vnif  >rmlv  ;  for  while  B/ receives  the  increment  F/',  and 
HB  the  increment  HK,  FG  will  receive  the  inore- 
tnent  hg,  and  HG  the  increment  hg,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive equal  increments  in  equal  fucctlTive  times.  But 
the  parallelogram  will  flow  with  an  accelerated  motion  ; 
for  while  F  flows  to/,  and  H  to  K,  it  is  incrcafed  by 
the  gnomon  KG/;  but  while  F  and  li  flow  through 
the  equal  fpace-s/m  KL,  it  is  increafed  by  the  gnomon 
l^gm  greater  than  KG/;  confequently  when  fluxions 
of  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram  are  uniform,  the  fluxion 
of  the  parallelogram  incrcafes  continually. 

The  fluxion  of  the  parallelogram  BHGF  is  the  two 
parallelograms  KG  and  G/;  for  though  the  parameter 
receives  an  increment  of  the  gnomon  KG/,  while  its 
fides  flow  to /and  K,  the  part  ^G  is  owing  to  the  ad- 
ditional velocity  wherewith  the  parallelogram  flows  du- 
ring that  time  ;  and  therefore  is  no  part  of  the  meafure 
of  the  fluxion,  which  mufl;  be  computed  by  fuppoling 
the  parameter  to  flow  uniformly  as  it  did  at  the  begin- 
ning, without  any  acceleration. 

Therefore  if  the  fides  of  a  parallelogram  be  .v  and  y, 
their  fluxions  will  be  x  y  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  the  paral- 
lelogram xj'+yx;  and  if  .■<=;•,  that  is,  if  the  figure  be 
a  fquare,  the  fluxion  of  .v'  will  be  2.v.v. 

FIt.  2.  Let  the  triangle  ABC  be  defcribed  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  DE  from  A  towards  B,  the  point 
E  moving  in  the  line  DF,  fo  as  always  to  touch  the 
lines  AC,  CB  ;  while  D  moves  from  A  to  F,  DE  is 
uniformly  increafed,  and  the  increafe  of  the  triangle  is 
uniformly  accelerated.  When  DE  is  in  the  pofition 
FC,  it  is  a  maximum.  As  D  moves  from  F  to  B,  the 
line  FC  decreafe?,  and  the  triangle  increafcs,  but  with 
a  motion  uniformly  retarded. 

Fig-  3.  If  the  femicircle  AFB  be  generated  by  the 
uniform  motion  of  CD  from  A  towards  B,  while  C 
moves  from  A  to  G,  the  Hne  CD  will  increafe,  but 
with  a  retarded  motion ;  the  circumference  alfo  increafes 
with  a  retarded  motion,  and  the  circular  fpace  in- 
creafes with  an  accelerated  motion,  but  not  uniformly, 
the  degrees  of  acceleration  growing  Icfs  as  CD  ap- 
proaches to  the  pofition  GF.  When  C-  moves  from 
G  to  B,  it  decreafes  with  a  motion  continually  accele- 
rated, the  circumference  increafes  with  a  motion  con- 
tinually accelerated,  and  the  area  increafes  with  a  mo- 
tion continually  retarded,  and  more  quickly  retarded 
as  CD  approaches  to  B. 

Tne  fluxion  of  a  quantity  which  decreafes  is  to  be 
confidercd  as  negative. 

When  a  quantity  does  not  flow  uniformly,  its  fluxion 
may  be  rtpvcfented  by  a  variable  quantity,  or  a  line  of 
a  variable  length  ;  the  fluxion  of  fuch  a  line  is  called 
the  fecond  Jlu:<ion  of  ihe  quantity  ivhofe  Jluxlon  thai  line 
is  :  and  if  it  be  variable,  a  third  fluxion  may  be  dedu- 
ced from  it,  and  higher  orders  from  thefc  in  the  fame 
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manner:  the  fecond  fluxion  is  reprefented  by  two  poinli, 

as  .V. 

The  increment  a  quantity  receives  by  flowing  for 
any  given  time,  contains  meafures  of  all  the  different 


orders  of  fluxions  ;  for  if  it  increafes  uniformly,  the 
whole  increment  is  the  firil  fluxion  ;  and  it  has  no  fe- 
cond fluxion.  If  it  increaf>.*s  with  a  motion  uniformly 
accelerated,  the  part  of  the  increment  occafioned  by 
the  firil  motion  meafures  the  full  fluxion,  and  the  part 
occafioned  by  the  acceleration  meafures  the  feconJ 
fluxion.  If  the  motion  be  not  only  accelerated,  but 
the  degree  of  acceleration  continually  increafed,  the 
two  firll  fluxions  are  meafurcd  as  before  ;  and'the  part 
of  the  increment  occafioned  by  the  additional  degree  of 
acceleration  meafures  the  third  ;  and  fo  on.  Thefe 
meafures  require  to  be  correfted,  and  are  only  mention- 
ed here  to  illulbate  the  fubjcfl. 

DIRECT     METHOD. 

jlnii  Jloiuiiig  quantity  being  given,  to  Jind  its  JIuxion. 

Rule  I.  To  find  the  fluxion  -of  any  power  of  a 
quantity,  multiply  the  fluxion  of  the  root  by  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power,  and  the  produft  by  a  power  of 
the  fame  loot  lefs  by  unity  than  the  given  exponent. 

The  fluxion  of  a-^  is  3.v'x,  of  .x"  n.v" — 'x  ;  for  the 
root  of*"  is  .V,  whofe  fluxion  is.r  ;  which  multiplied  by 
the  exponent  n,  and  by  a  power  of  x  lefs  by  unity  than 
n,  gives  the  above  fluxion. 

If  .V  receive  the  increment  .v,  it  becomes  x-\-x  ;  raife 
both  to  the  power  of  n,  and  .\"  becomes  x"-^nx" — '.v-f. 


but  all  the  parts  of  the  incre- 


''JL^lx"—'x'+,  &c. 
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roent,  except  the  firft  term,  are  owing  to  the  accelera- 
ted increafe  of  x",and  foim  meafures  of  the  higher  flux- 
ions. The  firft  term  only  meafures  the  firft  fluxion  ;  the 


fluxion  of  a'+z'l  is  iXzzzXa'-J-a'j;  for  put.r=a'-|-r ', 

we  have  a-=2zz  ;  and  the  fluxion  of  x*,  which  is  equal 

to  the  propofed  fluent,  is  ix'.v  ;  for  which  fubftituting 
the  values  of  z  and  -v,  we  have  the  above  fluxion. 

Rule  II.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  the  produft  of  fe- 
veral  variable  quantities  multiplied  together,  multiply 
the  fluxion  of  each  by  the  produft  of  ihe  reft  of  the 
quantities,  and  the  fum  of  the  produfts  thus  arifing  will 
be  the  fluxion  fought. 

Thus  the  fluxion  of  .vj',  is  xy^yx  ;  that  of  xyz,  is 
x)'Z-\-xi:.y\-yzx  ;  and  that  of  .xyzu,  h  xy%u-\-xyu2,-\-xziiy 
■\-yzux. 

Rule  III.  To  find  the  fluxion  of  a  fraftion — From 
the  fluxion  of  the  numerator  multiplied  by  the  deno- 
minator, fubtraft  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator  mul- 
tiplied by  the  numerator,  and  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  fquare  of  the  denominator. 

Thus,  the  fluxion  of—  is"?^^^— ;  that  of——,  is 


xX-^xy  — X +)'X.'< yx —  xy 


+> 
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RotE  IV.  In  complex  cafes,  let  the  patticulafs  be 
CollcAcd  from  the  fimple  ruirs,  and  combined  together. 

The  fluxion  of is i >  ^°^ 

z  a 

the  fluxion  of  .1:'  is  2x.v,  and  ofj''  is  2\y,   by   Rule  I. 

and  tlierefore  the  fluxion  of  .x-'jr'  (bj'  Rule  II.)  tx'yy->r 

ty'xx  ;  from  which  multiplied  by  z,(by  Rule  III.)  and 
fubtrafting  from  it  the  fluxion  of  the  denominator  2, 
multiplied  by  the  numerator,  and  dividing  the  whole 
b"  the  fquare  of  the  denominator,  gives  the  above 
fluxion. 

Rule  V.  The  fecond  fluxion  Is  derived  from  the 
firft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firft  from  the  flowing 
quantity. 

Thus  the  fluxion  ofx',  J.x-'.v;  its  fecond,  6xx'+3.'>:\v 
(by  Rule  II.)  ;  and  fo  on:  but  i{  x  be  invaiiable,  .v=o, 
and  the  fecond  fluxion  of  x'=:6a:.v*. 

Prob.  I.      To  deUrm'tne  maximn  and  minima. 
'Whfn  a  quantity  increafes.  Its  fluxion  is  politlve  ; 
v-hen  it  decreafes,  it  is  negative  ;  therefore  when  it  Is 
juft  betwixt  inciearing   and  dtcreafmg,  its  fluxion  is 

Rule.  Find  the  fluxion,  make  it  =0,  whence  an 
equation  will  refult  that  will  give  an  anfkver  to  the  que- 
ftion. 

ExAMP.  To  determine  the  dimennons  of  a  cylindrlc 
rceafure  ABCD,  (fig.  4.)  open  at  the  top,  which  lliall 
contain  a  given  quantity  (of  liquor,  grain,  &c.)  under 
the  lead  internal  fuperficics  pofTible. 

Let  the  diameter  AB  =  .v,  and  the  altitude  AD=y; 
moreover,  let  />  (3,14159,  &c.)  denote  the  periphery 
of  the  circle  whole  diameter  is  unity,  and  let  c  be  the 
given  content  of  the  cylinder.  Then  it  will  be 
1  :^  ::  >r:  {p)  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  ;  which, 
multiplied  by  the  altitude  j',  gives  ^.vj?  for  the  concave 
iupeificies  of  the  cylinder.  In  like  manner,  the  area 
of  the  bafe,  by  multiplying  the  fame  expreflion  into  ^ 


/.v' 


which  drawn 


of  the  diameter  x,  will  be  found  =:' 

into  the  altitude  V,  gives for  the  folid  content  of 

4 
the  cylinder  ;  which  being  made  =<•,  the  concave  fur- 

face  pxy  will  be  found  =  — ,  and  confequently  the 
Whereof  the  fluxion,  which 
jj  ^_^-^tl.  being  put  =o,we  fliallget— 8rX/.v3=o; 


AC      px 

whole  furface  =—  +  — 
x^  4 


I 


and  therefore  xi=2   /li   further,    becaufe  />x^  =  Sc, 

and />.\\)=:4<:,  it  follows,  that  .v=2j  ;  whence  v  is  alfo 
known,  and  from  which  it  appears  that  the  diameter 
of  the  bafe  mull  be  juft  double  of  the  altitude. 

Fig.  7.  To  find  the  longed  and  fliorteft  ordinatesof 
iny  curve,  DKF,  whofe  equation  or  the  relation  which 
the  ordinates  bear  to  the  abfciflas  is  known. 

Make  AC  the  abfcifia  .v,  and  CE  the  ordinate  =)i ; 
take  a  value  y  in  terms  of  .v,  and  find  its  fluxion  ;  which 
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making  =:o,  an  equation  will  refult  wlwfe  roots  give 
the  value  of  .v  when  y  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

To  determine  when  it  is  a  maximum  and  when  a  mi- 
nimum, take  the  value  of  j',  when  a;  is  a  little  more  than 
the  root  of  the  equation  fo  found,  and  it  may  be  per- 
ceived whether  it  increafes  or  decreafts. 

If  the  eqijation  has  an  even  number  of  equal  roots, 
y  will  be  neither  a  maximum  nor  minimum  when  its 
fluxion  is=:o. 

Prob.  II.    To  dratu  a  tangent  ta  any  curve. 

Fig.  5.  When  the  abfciflaCS  of  a  curve  moves  uni- 
formly from  A  to  B,  the  motion  of  the  curve  will  be 
retarded  if  it  be  concave,  and  accelerated  if  convex  to- 
wards AB  ;  for  a  ftraight  line  TC  is  defcribed  by  an 
uniform  motion,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  at  any 
point  is  the  fame  as  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  becaufe 
it  would  defcrlbe  the  tangent  if  it  continued  to  move 
equally  from  that  point.  Now  if  S.-  or  Cr  be  the  fluxion 
of  the  bafe,  Qd  will  be  the  fluxion  of  the  tangent,  and 
de  of  the  ordinate.  And  became  the  triangles  TSC, 
Qcd,  arc  equiangular,  de  :  ce  ::  CS  :  ST,  wherefore, 

Ru  LE.  Find  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  fluxion  of 
the  ordinate  valued  In  terms  of  the  abftifla,  the  fluxion 
of  the  abfcifla,  and  the  ordinate,  and  it  determines  the 
line  ST,  which  is  called  the/emi-lati^ent,  and  TC  joined 
is  a  tangent  to  the  curve. 

ExAMP.  To  draw  a  right  line  CT,  (fig.  6.)  to  touch 
a  given  circle  BCA  In  a  point  C. 

Let  CS  be  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AB,  and 
put  AB-a,  BS-.v,undSC=)':  then,  by  the  property  of 
the  circle,  _)•'  (CS")  =BSxAS  {=xxi^x)  =ax—x'; 
whereof  the  fluxion  being  taken,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  x  and/,  we  get2yy=ax — 2xx;  confequently 

v.v 


3^3 


zy  y 

[11^=771:^  ;  which  multiplied  by  y,  gives' 


y  -         -         .-  y 

y 
=-j_  _    trthe  fubtangent  ST.  Whence  (O  being  fup- 

pofed  the  centre)  we  have  OS  {\a  —  x):  CS  (y)  ::  CS 
(j-)  :  ST  ;  which  we  alfo  know  from  other  pruiciples. 

Prob.  III.  To  determine  points  of  contrary  fexure  in 
curves. 

Fig.  7.  Suppofing  C  to  move  uniformly  from  A  to 
B,  the  curve  DEF  will  be  convex  towards  AB  when 
the  celerity  of  E  increafes,  and  concave  when  it  de- 
creafes ;  therefoie  at  the  point  where  it  ceafes  to  be 
convex  and  begins  to  be  concave,  or  the  oppofite  way, 
the  celerity  of  E  will  be  uniform,  that  is,  CE  will  have 
no  fecond  fluxion.      Therefore, 

Rule.  Find  the  fecond  fluxion  of  the  ordinate  in 
terms  of  the  abfcifla,  and  make  it  =0  ;  and  from  the 
equation  that  arifes  you  get  a  value  ef  the  abfcifla, 
which  determines  the  point  of  contrary  flexure. 

Ex.  Let  the  nature  of  the  curve  ARS  be  defined  by 
X    ' 
the  equation  jy— a' x"^+x.v,  (the  abfciflfa  AF  and   the 
ordinate  FG  being,  as   ufual,  reprefentcd  by  x  and  y 

refpeftively).     Then/,  cxprefling  the  celerity  of  the 

t I 

■» — t 

■ia  X  x-\-2x.v 


point  r,  in  the  line  FH,  w  ill  be  equal  to 

1   I 

Whofe  fluxion,  or  lliat  of  4  <J^a'     ^-fjx    (becaufe  a 
R  r  .and 


3U 


FLUX 

and  X  are  conftant)  mull  be  equal  to  nothing  j  that 

11.  1  J.  ' 

is, — i<j^/''^x+2x=o:  Whence a'x      '=8,  J   =8.vr 

ai  4  ,  ^A 

64.>:i-a\  and  x=ia=A¥;  therefore  FG  (  =-iLZ±V 

~t%a :  From  which   the   pofition  of  the  point  G  is 
given. 

PrOB.  IV.      Tojinil  the  radii  of  curvature. 

The  curvature  of  a  circle  is  uniform  in  every  point, 
tliat  of  every  other  curve  continually  varying  :  and  it 
)5  mcnfared  at  any  point  by  that  of  a  circle  whofe  ra- 
dius is  of  fuch  a  length  as  to  coincide  with  it  in  cur- 
vaturf  in  that  point. 

All  curves  that  have  the  fame  tangent  have  the  fame 
firft  fluxion,  b-ccaufc  the  fluxion  of  a  curve  and  its  tan- 
gent are  the  fame.  If  it  moved  uniformly  on  from 
the  point  of  contaft,  it  would  defcribe  the  tangent. 
And  the  deileftion  from  the  tangent  is  owing  to  the 
acceleration  or  retardation  of  its  motion,  which  is  mea- 
furcd  by  its  fecond  fluxion  :  and  confcquently  two 
curves  which  have  not  only  the  fame  tangent,  but  the 
fame  curvature  at  the  point  of  contaA,  will  have  both 
their  firft  and  fecond  fluxions  equal.  It  is  eafily  pro- 
ven   from   thence,    that    the    radius    of   curvature    is 

=     .">  *■■>  J>  ^iil  2  reprefent  the   abfciffa,   ordinate, 

—xy 
and  curve  rcfpeftively. 

EsAMP.  Let  the  given  curve  be  the  common  pata- 


bola,  whofe  equation  isj- a'^.v' :  Then  v;\\\y=ia^xx 
— "  ^    ,  and  (makingx  conftant)  j— =rX4^ 

2XTr 

^  T  i  .        X         /^.v-f  a 

-^-  ••  Whence  z  {^.^'+y')=-^  -^,     and 


at 


.       ,  (^)E^:     mich 

the  radius  of  curvature  \ — .vy/    j^^ — 

the  vertex,  where  .x=o,  will  be  =-^/r. 

INVERSE    METHOD. 


From  a  givfr.  fluxion  tojind  ajluent. 
This  is  done  by  tracing  back  the  fleps  of  the  direft 
method.  The  fluxion  of  .v  is  .v  ;  and  therefore  the  flu- 
ent of  X  is  X  :  but  as  there  is  no  direct  method  of  find- 
ing fluents,  this  branch  of  the  art  is  imperfeft.  We 
can  affign  the  fluxion  of  every  fluent  ;  but  we  cannot 
afTign  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  one 
as  may  be  produced  by  feme  rule  in  the  direft  method 
from  a  known  fluent. 

General  Rulf.  Divide  by  the  fluxion  of  the  root, 

add  unity  to  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  divide  by 
the  exponent  fo  increafed. 

For,  dividing  the  fluxion  nx — "V  by  x  (the  fluxion 
of  the  root.r)  it  becomes  nx" — ';  and,  adding  i  to  the 
exponent  (n — i ),  *ve  have  nx";  which,  divided  by  n, 

gWes  x",  the  true  fluent  of  B.t" — 'x. 


IONS. 

Hence  (by  the  fame  rule)  the 
Fluent  of  3x*.'c  will  be  =.>:'; 

That  of  8x'.v  =  — -; 

.      .r" 
That  of  2A^  =  — ; 
3 

That  oi y^y=.\y-. 

Sometimes  the  fluent  fo  found  requires  to  be  cor- 

refted.     The  fluxion  of  .v  is  x,  and  the  fluxion  ofa+.v 

is  alfo  x;  becaufe  a  Is  invariable,  and  has  therefore  nj 
fluxion. 

Now  when  the  fluent  of  x  is  required,  it  mud  be 
determined,  from  the  nature  of  the  prnhlem,  whether 
any  invariable  part,  as  a,  mull  be  added  to  the  variable 
parr  .v. 

When  fluents  cannot  be  exaftly  found,  they  can  be 
approximated  by  infinite  ferles. 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  approximate  the  fluent  of, 

a'— .v'|4-X"x  .  .   r   ■      c    • 

== — : in  an  innnite  lenes. 


The  value  of  =-= 


->  expre 


ffcd 


feri 


es,  IS  7 


d         I  ^      3a         I 

I 


2C 


Zac 


I  ;a 


,      T —       \6a'c^        l6a'c 


8.;'      4«c5      Sa^c'""     '   iGc'        161/0 
X.v"  -}-  &c.     Which  value  being  there- 


fore multiplied  by  .v"x,  and  the  fluent  taken  (by  the 

1.    ^^  ^■-^••'+'    ,  "a  T     x"+3 

common  method)  we  get  ^= A X -L 

'__      *      n-flXc      2<r3      zac    n+3  ^ 


3i 

8f5" 


I 


4af' 


I  X" 

"8P7^n-f-5  + 


if- 


3 


I 


I 


x"+7 


l6ac'       l6a'c^ 
Prob.  1. 


,  ,  -X— ; — -f  &c.. 
16a  f      "  +  1 


70  Jin  J  the  area  of  any  curve. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  ordinate  by  the  fluxion  of  the 
al^fci/ra,  and  the  produA  gives  the  lluxion  of  the  figure,, 
whofe  fluent  is  the  area  of  the  figure. 

Ex  A  MP.  I.  Fig.  8.  Let  the  curve  ARMH,  whofe 
area  you  will  find,  be  the  common  parabola.  Let  u 
reprefent  the  area,  and  u  its  fluxion. 

In  which  cafe  the  relation  of  AB  (x)  and  BR  (_y)  be- 
ing exprefredbyjr'  =  ax  (where  a  Is  the  parameter)  we 

thence  get  jirra^x^;  and  therefore  H=RmHB  (=j'x) 

I   J. .  '    >  '    i. 

=  aTx\x;   whence  !<  =  |Xa'^xTz=|a"^x'Xx  =  -?jvv  (be- 

II  . 

caufe  a"^x'^=j')=:yXABxBR  :  hence  a  parabola  is  y- 
of  a  reftangle  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

ExAMP.  2.  Let  the  propofed  curve  C SDR  (fig- 9.) 
be  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  (fuppofing  AB  unity)  the  fum 
of  the  areas  CSTBC  and  CDGBC  anfwering  to  any 
two  propofed  abfciffas  AT  and  AG,  fhall  be  equal  to 
the  area  CRNBC,  whofe  correfponding  abfcifla  AN  i» 

equal 


FLUX 

fqual  to  ATXAG,  the  produiS  o  the  meafures  of  the 
two  former  abfcilTas. 

Firft,  in  order  to  determine  the  equation  cf  the  curve 
(which  muft  be  known  before  the  area  can  be  found),  let 
the  ordinates  GD  and  NR  move  parallel  to  themfelves 
towards  HF;  and  then  having  put  GD=j',  NR=:z, 
AT=<J,  AG=/,  and  AN  =  u,  the  fluxion  of  the  area  flux 
CDGB  will  be  reprefented  by  yj,  and  that  of  the  area  jq 
CRNB  by  zu:  which  two  expreflions  muft,  by  the 


IONS. 

fluxion  =a;;    becaufe    the   tnangUs    OTC,    0  C  S, 
are   firailar,  OT:OC::0C::0S;    whence   O  S 

a' 

whofe 


a-  a' 

^ — ,    and  oA=ii  —  —  —  a  —      , 

i  s  i/a'  +  t* 


ion  18  .,.  ;  and  becaufe  the  triandes  OTC, 

are  firailar,  TC   (=/)  :  TO  {zz^a'+t')  ::  C* 


e   curve. 


nature  of  the  problem,  be  equal  to  each  other;  becaufe         /  c  It       ^  a  t    _        ,^1, 

tlie  latter  area  CRNB  exceeds  the  former  CDGB  by  ~\^^'It/  '  a'+'' -      "'"*'°    ^   "" 

tlie  area  CSTB,  which  is  here  confidered  as  a  conftant  Now  byconverting  this  into  an  infinite ferie*  we  have  ti»e 

quantity  :  and  it  is  evident,  that  two  expreflions,  that  _      ^.  .       . 

differ  only  by  a  conftant  quantity,  mult  always  have  fluxion  of  the  cmve  =/— — +i-^— ii,  &c.  and  con- 

equal  fluxions.  <»'      a*      a* 

Since,  therefore, _y^  is  =aB,  and  tt=a/,  by  hypothefis,  fequently  z=i 1 h  — »    ^'C-    =AR 

it  follows,  that  u=as,  and  that  the  firft  equation  (by  ■.tti         -etc  1  .   r  1    ^a  n  ?''  r         r  j  . 

.      r     •,      .,,  •        •  •  Where,  if  (for  example's  fake)  AR  be  fuppofed  anarch 


fubflituting  for  u)  will  become  ys^att,  or  v  =  a2,  or 
h(ilyyi  =  zas,  that  is,  GDxAG  =  NRxAN:  there- 
fore, GD  :  NR  ::  AN  :  AG;  whence  it  appears,  that 
every  ordinate  of  the  curve  is  reciprocally  as  its  corre- 
fponding  abfciffa. 

Now,  to  find  the  area  of  the  curve  fo  determined, 
putAB=i,  BC=i,  and  BG=x;  then.fince  AG  (i+x) 

:AB(.)::BC(i):GD  (y)  we  have  ^.=-^  , 

,    •    ,         •.         Ix  ... 
confcquently  H  {=yx)=.            —  IXx  —  xx-\-x'x — 
*  i~^ 

n'x-J-jrx* —  &c. 

.V*  X'        X'  X 

will  be   =:iXx— —+———  +  — , 
to  be  found. 


Whence,  BGDC,  the  area  Itfelf 
&c.   which    was 


fuppofed  an  arch 
of  30  degrees,  and  AO  (to  render  the  operation  more 
eafy)  be  put  =_unjty,  we  fliall  havc/  =  v'-j  =.5773502 

(becaufe  OVi  =  ^K-  (4)  : :  OA  (  1 )  :  AT  {t)=Vi) 
^Mience, 

(=/X/'=/Xf)  =  . 1924500 

^=/3X/'=— W.0641500 
(=/'X/'=j)  =  .o2i3833 
(=/'X/>=j)  =  .oo7i277 


/'3 


(=/'X/'=j)  =  .oo23759 
(=/"X/Wy)  =  .0007919 
(=/'3x/'=j)  =.0002639 


Hence  it  appears,  that  as  thefe  areas  liave  the  fame    • 
properties  as  logarithm*,  this  fcries  gives  an  eafy  me-  ' 

thod  of  computing  logj:iihms  ;  and  the  fluent  may  be 
found  by  means  of  a  t  J)le  of  logarithms,  without  the 

trouble  of  an  infinite  feries :  and  every  fluxion  whofe     And  therefore  AR  =  -5773502 "345'oo 

fluent  agrees  with   any  known  Warithmic  expreflion,         /■  o  3 

may  be  found  the  fame  way.     Henc«  the  fluents  of    :£211i£?_£iL3i31  ,  :^£9ii77_;0023759 


fluxions  of  the  following  forms  are  deduced. 


5 

.0007919 


7 
.C002639 


9 

.0000879 


The  fluent  of 


of 


-7===r=hyp.  log.  oi„+x^x'z 
V  X  ::±:a 


'3 

.CC00097 


I.    + 

0000293 


15 

.0000032 


»7 


'9 


of 


V2ax-\-xx 
Zax 


and  of 


2  ax 


=:hyp.log.aXx-|-y'2UA+x'5 
hyp.  log.  of  — — ; 


==hyp.  log. 


a  — v'l'^ 


21  23       =-5235987  :  for  the  length  of 

an  arch  of  30  degrees,  which  multiplied  by  6  give* 
3.141592-f  for  the  length  of  the  femi-periphcry  of 
the  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity. 

Other  feries  may  be  deduced  from  the  verfed  fine 
and  fecant ;  and  thefe  are  of  uft  for  finding  fluente 
which  cannot  be  exprcCed  in  finite  terms. 


Pros.  2.      T'o  determine  the  length  of  curves. 

rig.  5.  Becaufe  Ctle  is  a  right-angle  triangle,  C</' 
—  Cr'+A';  wherefore  the  fluxions  of  the  abfcifla  and 
ordinate  being  taken  in  the  fame  terms  and  fquared, 
their  fum  gives  the  fqiiare  of  the  fluxion  of  the  cur\-e  ; 
whofe  root  being  extraftcd,  and  the  fluent  taken,  gives  - 
the  length  of  the  curve. 

ExAMP.  To  find  the  length  of  a  circle  from  its  tan- 
gent. Make  the  radius  AO  (fig.  5.)  =a,  the  tangent 
of  AC=/,  and  its  fecant  =s,  the  cui-ve  =s,  and  its 
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riy. 


Prob.  3.     7c  find  the  conttnls  of  afoliJ. 

Lft  tlie  fiiiface  of  the  generating  pl.ine  be  tniilti- 
plicd  bv  the  fpace  it  pnJes  through  in  any  time,  the 
prodiifk  will  give  a  folid  which  is  the  fluxion  of  the  fo- 
lid  required  :  the  furface  miift  therefore  be  computed 
in  terms  of  .\,  which  reprefents  the  line  or  axis  on 
which  it  moves,  and  by  its  motion  on  which  the  fluxion 
is  to  be  meafured,  and  the  fluent  found  will  give  the 
contents  of  the  folid. 

ExAMP.  Let  it  be  propofed  to  find  the  content  of 
a  cone  ABC,  fig.  10. 

Put  the  given  altitude  (AD)  of  the  cone  =l.7,  and 
the  femidiamcter  (BD)  of  its  bafe  =i,  the  folid  =.f, 
its  fluxion  =rj,  and  the  area  of  a  circle,  vvhofe  radius 
is  unity,  =:/>••  then  the  diftanve  (AF)  of  the  circle 
EG,  from  the  vertex  A,  being  denoted  by  x,  we 
kave,  by  fimilar  triangles,  as  a  :   i  : :  x  :   EF  (  y) 

=  — .     Whence  in  thie  cafe,  s  (=:/>_y'.\-l:=i- — '■ — '-  . 
a  a'       ' 


;  which,  when  x-=a  (rr  AD) 


and  confequently  s 

gives  ^^ —  (  =  />XBD' X|AD)  for  the  content  of 

the  whole  cone  ATjC:  which  appears  from  hence  to  be 
juft  y  of  a  cyhnder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

Prob.  4.      To  compute  thi  furface  of  any  Jolid  body. 

The  fluxion  of  the  furface  of  the  folid  is  eqnal  to 
the  periphery  of  the  furface,  by  whofe  motion  the  fo- 


liii  is  geiicratid,  niukiplied  by  itj  velocity  on  the  edge 
of  the  folid,  and  the  computation  is  made  a;>  in  thcr 
foregoing. 

Ex  AMP.  Ixt  it  be  propofed  to  determine  the  convex 
fupcrficies  of  a  cone  ABC,  fig.  1  1. 

Then,  the  fomidiamctcr  of  the  bafe  (BD  or  CD) 
being  put  =i,  llic  Hinting  line  or  hyputhtiiuit  AC— r, 
and  FH  (parallel  to  DC)  z=y,  AG  =  s,  the  furface 
=  c(',  its  fluxion  =:w,  aod  y)=r  the  periphery  of  a 
circle  whofe  diameter  is  unity,  we  fliail,  trom  ll-.e  fimi- 
larity  of  the  triangles  ADC  and  H.-nA,  have  1/  :  c  ::y 

{,i,h  :  X   (H/.)  =2.:  whence  ■L>  {2/>yi)  =  ^^;  and 

confequently  w  =—7 — .     This,  when  j=^,  becomes 

=/ifi=/'XDCxAC=  tlie  convex  fuperficies  of  the 
whole  cone  ABC  :  which  therefore  is  equal  to  a  rec-s 
tangle  under  half  the  circumference  of  the  bafe  and  the 
flanting  line.    ' 

The  method  of  fluxions  is  alfo  applied  to  find  the 
centres  of  gravities,  and  ofcillation  of  diff'ercut  bodies; 
to  determine  the  paths  defcribed  by  projetlilcs  and  bo- 
dies Hcled  on  by  central  forces,  with  the  laws  of  cen* 
tripelal  force  in  different  curves,  the  retardates  given 
to  motions  performed  in  rcfifcing  medii,  the  attractions 
of  bodies  under  different  forms,  the  diiedtion  of  wind 
which  has  the  greateft  tfFta  on  an  engine,  and  to  folve 
many  other  curious  and  lUeful  problems. 


FLY 
FLY,  in  zoology,   a  largt  order  of  infefts,  the  di- 
ftinguiihing  charafieriilic  of  vvliich  is,  that  their  wings 
are  tranfparent.     By  this  they  are  dillinguiflied  from 
beetles,  butterflies,  grafshoppcrs,  &c. 

Flies  are  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  have  four,  and 
thofe  which  have  two  wings. 

Cf  thofe  with  four  wings  there  are  feveral  genera 
cr  kinds ;  as  the  ant,  apis,  ichneumon,  &c.  See  A- 
pis,  Formica,  &c. 

Of  thofe  with  two  wings,  there  are  likewife  feveral 
kinds,  as  the  gad-fly,  gnat,  &c.     See  G.iD-FIy,  &c. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
anatomy,  generation,  ftruflure,  and   manifold  fubdi- 
vifions  of  flies,  may  confult  Reaumer's  Hiftory  of  In- 
fers, torn.  4.     See  alfo  Entomoi-OGY. 
Houfe-Fir.     See  Musca. 
Pefl'ilenlml  Fir.      See  Et h i o p i A ,  n^  1 1 . 
Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  crofs  with  leaden  weights  at 
its  ends  ;  or  rather,  a  heavy  wheel  at  right  angles,  to 
the  axis  of  a  windlafs,   jack,   or   the  like  ;  by  means 
of  whicli,   the  force  of  the  power,   whatever  It  is,  is 
not  only  prcfcrved,  but  equally  dillributed  in  all  parts 
of  the  revolution  of  the  machine.    See  Mechanics. 
Flies  for  F'lfi'ing.     See  FiUHiNG-Fly. 
Vegftubk   Fir,   a  very  curious    natural   produftion 
chiefly  found  in  the  WeiV  Indies.      "  Excepting  that 
k  has  no  wings,  it  rcfembks  the  drone  both  in   fize 
and  colour  more  than  any  olhcr  Britifh  inftdt.      In  the 
month  of  May  it  buries  itfclf  in   tlie  earth,  and   be- 
gins to  vegetate.     By  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  tree 


FLY 

is   arrived  at    its  fr.Il  growth,  and   refembles  a  coial      FI7. 
branch  ;  and  is   about   three  inches  high,   and  bears  ——v^ 
feveral  little  pods,  which  dropping  off  become  worms, 
and  from  thence  flies,  like  the  Britifli  caterpillar." 

Such  was  the  account  originally  given  of  this  ^^-  phUTn 
traordinary  produilion.  But  feveial  boxes  of  thefefor  ij63. 
flies  having  been  fent  to  Dr  Hill  for  examination,  his 
report  was  this:  "  There  is  in  Martinique  a  fungus  of 
the  clavaria  kind,  different  in  fpecies  from  thofe  hitherto 
known.  It  produces  foboles  from  its  fides ;  I  c.'.ll  it 
therefore  clavaria  foboUfera.  It  grows  on  putrid  ani- 
mal bodies,  as  our  fungus  ex  pcde  equ'ino  from  the  dead 
horfe's  hoof.  The  cicada  is  common  in  Martinique, 
and  in  its  nympha  flate,  in  which  the  old  authors  call 
it  ttttigomclra :  it  buries  itfelf  under  dead  leaves  to 
wait  its  change  ;  and  when  the-  feafou  is  unfivourable, 
many  perifii.  The  feeds  of  the  clavaria  find  a  proper 
bed  on  this  dead  infeft,  and  grow.  The  tettly/Limetra 
is  among  the  cicada;  in  the  BritiHi  mufeum  ;  the  cla- 
varia is  jiilt  now  known.  This  is  the  fail,  and  all  the 
faff;  though  the  untaught  inhabitants  fuppofe  a  fly 
to  vegetate,  and  though  there  is  a  Spanifli  drawing  of 
the  plants  growing  into  a  trifoliate  tree,  and  it  has 
been  figured  with  the  creature  fiying  with  this  tree 
upon  its  back." 

The  ingenious  Mr  Edwards  has  taken  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  prodii(!:\ion  in  his  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Hiflory,  from  which  the  figures  on  Piute  CXCVI.  arc 
taken. 

Fir- Boat,  or  Fii^ht,  a  brge  flat-bottomed  Dutch 
4  Keful, 
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TcfTd,  wliofe  burden  Is  generally  from  600  to  i2CO  by  its  revolutions  gradually  uiilwilkd  llie  conk  hy 
tons.  It  is  diftin;Tii!fhcd  by  a  fttrn  remarkably  h'gb,  which  the  flyers  fvvung  ;  fo  thai  33  the  Topes  length- 
lefcmbling  a  Gothic  turret,  and  by  very  broad  but--  ened,  thev  made  fo  much  the  greater  circles  in  their 
totks  below.  flight.  Wiiilrt  thcfe  four  were  flying,  a  fifth  danced 
FLr-Cali:hcr,  in  zoo'og)'.  See  MvsciCdPA.  upon  the  cylinSer,  beating  a  little  drum,  or  waving  a 
Fir  Trap,  in  botany,  a  ntwly  difcovcred  fenfitive  fl.^g,  without  the  fmallell  apprehcnfion  of  the  danger 
plant.  See  Diosx.i  Muflpula.  he  was  in  o(  being  precipitated  from  fuch  a  height. 
Fir-Tree,  in  natural  liiilory,  a  same  given  by  the  The  others  who  were  upon  the  frame  (there  having 
common  people  of  Ainerica  to  a  tree,  whofe  leaves,  been  10  or  1  2  pirfoiis generally  who  mounted),  as  foon 
they  fay,  3t  a  certain  lime  of  the  ye^r  produce  J)ies,  as  they  faw  the  flyers  in  their  laft  revolution,  precipi- 
On  examining  thefe  Iraves  about  the  middle  of  fum-  tated  themfelvcs  by  the  fame  ropes,  in  ovdcr  to  reach 
mer,  the  time  at  which  ihe  flies  ufe  to  be  produced,  the  ground  at  the  lame  time  amidll  the  acclamations 
there  are  found  on  tliem  a  fort  of  bajs  of  a  tough  of  the  populace.  Thofe  who  precipitated  themfelves 
matter,  of  about  the  fize  of  a  filbert,  and  of  a  cufky  in  this  manner  by  t!ie  ropes,  that  they  might  make  a. 
green'fh  colour.  On  opening  one  of  thtfe  bags  with  flill  gicaler  difplay  of  their  agility,  freijuently  palTed 
a  knite,  there  is  ufually  found  a  flngle  full-grown  fly,  from  one  rope  to  another,  at  that  part  where,  on  ac- 
of  the  gnat  kir.d,  and  a  number  of  fmall  worms,  which  count  of  the  little  ditlance  between  them,  it  was  pof- 
in  a  day  or  two  more  have  wings  and  flee  a«ay  in  f.ble  for  them  to  do  fo.  The  moll  effential  point  of 
the  form  of  their  parent.  The  tree  is  of  the  mul-  this  performance  confuled  in  proportioning  fo  juilly 
berry  kind,  and  its  leaves  are  ufually  very  largely  the  height  of  the  tree  with  the  length  of  the  ropes, 
flocked  with  thefe  Infefl-bags  ;  and  the  generality  of  that  the  flyers  fhould  reach  the  ground  with  13  revo- 
thcm  are  found  to  contain  the  infefts  In  their  worm-  hitions,  to  reprefent  by  fuch  number  their  century  of 
ftate ;  when  they  become  winged,  they  foon  make  their  52  years,  compofed  in  the  manner  we  have  already  men- 
way  out.  The  bags  begin  to  appear  when  the  leaves  tioned.  'I'his  celebrated  diverlion  is  ftlll  in  ufe  in  that 
are  young,  and  aftenvardo  grow  with  them;  but  they  kingdom  j  but  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
never  lumple  the  leaf  or  injure  its  fl'.ape.  They  are  nurubcr  of  the  revolutions  or  the  flyers;  as  the  frame 
of  the  kind  of  leafgalis,  and  partake  in  all  refpefts,  is  commonly  fexagonal  or  octagonal,  and  the  flyers 
except  fize,  of  a  fpeeies  we  have  frequent  on  the  large  6  or  b  in  number.  In  fome  places  they  put  a  rJiX 
maple,  or,  ss  it  is  called,  the  fycaiwre.  round  the  frame,  to  prevent  accidents  whicli  wero 
FLYERS,  in  architeciure,  fuch  llairs as  go  ftraight,  frequent  after  the  conquefl;  as  the  Indiar.s  became 
and  do  not  v.ind  round,  nor  have  the  lUps  made  ta-  much  given  to  drinking,  and  ufed  10  mount  the  tre--- 
pering  ;  but  the  fore  and  back  purl  of  each  flair  when  into.xicated  with  wine  or  brandy,  and  were  nr- 
and  the  er.ds  refptftively  parallel  to  one  another  1  able  to  keep  their  fla^tion  on  fo  great  a  height,  whlc!' 
So  thc.t  if  one  flight  do  not  carry  you  to  your  de-  was  ufually  60  feet."  See  Plate  CXCVI. 
fig ned  height,  there  is  a  broad  half  fpace  ;  and  then  FLYINIG,  the  progreflive  motion  of  a  bird,  orolher 
y»)u   fly  again,   with   flcps  every  v.hcre  of  the  fame  winged  animal,  in  the  air. 

breaddi  and  length  as  before.  Tlic  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned   in   flying  are 

Flyers,  the  performeisin  a  celebrated  exhibition  a-  the  wings  and  tail :  by  the  firll,  the  bird  fuflains  and 

mong  the  Mexicans,  which  was  made  on  certain  great  wafts  himfclf  along  ;   and   by  the  lecond,  he   is  affill- 

fellivals.and  is  thr.s  dcferibcd  by  Clavigero  inhls  Hiilory  ed   in   afcending    and  dcfcending,    to   keep    his  body 

of  that  people.    "  They  fought  in  the  woods  for  an  tx-  poifcd   and   upright,  and   to  obviate  the   vacillatioui 

tremtly  lofty  tree,w!iieh,  after  ilrippingi:oficsbranchcs  thereof. 

and  bark,  they  brought  to  the  city,  and  fi>:ed  In  the  cen-  It  ib  by  the  largenefa  and  flrength  of  the  peifloral 
tre  of  fome  large  fquare.  They  cafed  the  point  erf  the  mufcles,  th^t  birds  are  fo  well  dilpofed  for  quick, 
tree  in  a  wooden  cylinder,  w!ilch.  on  account  of  fome  fliong,  and  continued  flying.  Tiicfe  mufcles,  whicli 
tefcmblance  iir  its  fhape,  the  Spaniards  called  a  mf»-/.ir.  in  men  are  fcarce  a  70th  part  of  the  mufcles  of  thi;. 
From  this  cylinder  hung  four  flrong  ropes,  which  body  in  birds,  exceed  and  outwei'^jh  all  the  other  muf- 
fetved  to  fupport  a  fquare  frame.  In  the  fpace  be-  cles  taken  together;  upon  which  Mr  Wllloughby  makes 
t ween  the  cylinder  and  the frama,  they  fixed  four  other  this  refledlion,  that  if  it  be  pofTible  for  man  to  fly, 
thick  ropes,  whith  they  twilled  as  many  times  round  his  wings  muft  be  fo  contrived  and  adapted,  that  he 
the  tree  as  there  were  revolutions  to  be  made  by  the  may  make  ufe  of  his  legs,  and  net  his  arms,  in  ma- 
flyers.     Thefe  ropes  were  drawn  through  four  holes,  naging  them. 

made  in  the  n:idtlle  of  the  four   planks  of  which  the  The  tail,  MefFrs  Wllloughby,  Ray,  and  many  others, 

frame  conflfled.      The  four  principal  flyers,  difgulfcd  imagine   to  be  principally  employed   In    Iteerifig  and 

like  eagles,  herons,  and  other  birds,  mounted  the  tree  turning  the  body  in  the  air,  as  a  rudder  :   but  Borelli 

with  great  agility,  by  means  of  a  rope  which  was  lactd  has  put  It  beyond  all  doubt,  that  this  is  the  leafl  ufe  of 

.iboiit  it  from  the  ground  up  to  the  fjame;  from   the  it,  which  is  chiefly  to  aflill   the  bird  In  Its  afcent  and. 

frame  they  mounted  one  at  a  time   fucceflivtly   upon  defcent  in  the  air,  and  to  obviate  the  vacillations  of  the 

the  c\lii:dtr,  and  after  having  danced   there  a  little,  body  and  wings:  for,  as  to  turning  to  this  or  that  fide, 

they  tied  themfelves  round  with  the  ends  of  the  ropes,  it   is  pei  formed   by  the  wings  and   inclination  of  the 

which  were  drawn  through  the  holes  of  the  frame,  and  body,  and  but  very  little  by  the  help  of  the  tail.     The. 

launching   with  a  fpring  fr^  ni   it,   began  their  flight  flying  of  a   bird,  in  effeft,   is  quite  a  dlflv-rent   thing 

with  their  wings  expanded.    The  aflion  of  their  bodies  from  the  lowing  of  a  vcfTel.    Birds  do  not  vibrate  their 

put  the  fraxc  and  the  cylinder  in  motion  ;  the  fiame  wir.gi  louards  the  ull,  at  oars  ure  iLuck  towards  the. 

flern, . 
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Pi)in^.  ftcrn,  but  waft  tlicm  downwards  ;  nor  doijs  the  tail  of 
*  tlic  biri  cut  the  air  at  right  aii^Ls,  as  tin;  rudder  dots 

the  uatiT;  but  is  difpokd  hori/.aiitally,  and  prcftrvcs 
the  time  fitiuticm  what  u.iy  foever  the  bird  turns. 
]ii  tiitA,  as  a  vtfiel  is  turiitd  about  oti  its  centre  of 
j:;ravity  to  the  right,  by  a  brilk  application  of  the  oars 
to  the  kft;  fo  a  bird,  in  beating  the  air  with  its  right 
wins;  alone,  towards  the  tail,  will  turn  its  fore-part  to 
the  lett.  Thus  pigeons  changing  their  courfe  to  the 
Iclt,  would  labour  it  with  their  right  wing,  ki:eping 
the  other  ;:Imoft  at  reft.  Birds  of  a  long  neck  alter 
their  couifc  by  the  Inclination  of  their  head  and  neck  ; 
which  altering  the  courfe  of  gravity,  the  bird  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  new  direction. 

The  manner  of  FLriKG  is  thus:  The  bird  firft  bends 
his  legs,  and  tprings  with  a  violent  leap  from  th« 
ground  ;  then  opens  and  expands  the  joints  of  his 
wings,  fo  as  to  make  a  right  line  peipendicular  to  the 
iitles  of  his  body  :  thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathris 
therein,  conftitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being  now 
jaded  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  vibrating  ihe 
wings  with  great  force  and  velocity  perpendicularly 
Egalnft  the  fubject  air,  that  fluid  refills  thofe  fucccf- 
fions,  both  from  its  natural  inaftivity  and  elafticity,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  is  pro- 
trud\.d.  The  refillance  the  air  makes  to  the  with- 
drawing of  the  wings,  and  coufcquently  the  progrefs 
of  the  bird,  will  be  fo  much  the  greater,  as  the  waft 
or  ftroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing  is  longer  :  but  as  the 
force  of  the  wing  is  continually  diminifhed  by  tin's  re- 
,  fiftance,  when  the  two  forces  continue  to  be  in  egui- 
liLno,  the  bird  will  remain  fufpehded  in  the  fame  place; 
for  the  bird  only  afcends  fo  long  as  the  arch  of  air 
the  w  ing  defcribcs  makes  a  refiftance  equal  to  the  ex- 
ccfs  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the  air. 
ii  the  air,  therefore,  be  fo  rare  as  to  give  way  with  the 
lame  velocity  as  it  is  ftruck  withal,  there  will  be  no  re- 
Jiilnnce,  and  confequcntly  the  bird  can  never  mount. 
Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  perpendicular  line,  but 
always  in  a  parabola.  In  a  direft  afccnt,  the  natural 
and  artificial  tendency  would  oppofe  and  deftroy  each 
other,  fo  that  the  progrefs  would  be  very  flow.  In  a 
dircA  dcfccnt  they  would  aid  one  another,  fo  that  the 
fall  would  be  too  precipitate. 

Artificial  Firit.'G,  that  attempted  by  men,  by  the 
•.ilTillance  of  mechanics. 

The  art  of  flying  has  been  attempted  by  fcveral  per- 
fons  in  all  ages.  The  Leucadians,  out  of  fuperllition, 
are  reported  to  have  had  a  cuftom  of  precipitating  a 
tnan  from  a  high  cliff  into  the  fea,  firfl  fixing  feathers, 
xarioufly  expanded,  round  his  body,  in  order  to  break 
the  fall. 

I'riar  Bacon,  who  lived  near  500  years  ago,  not  only 
affiiras  the  art  of  flying  pcffible,  but  afl"ures  us,  that 
he  hlmfelf  knew  how  to  make  an  engine  wherein  a  man 
(itting  might  be  able  to  convey  hinifclf  through  the 
ilr  like  a  bird;  and  further  adds,  that  there  w-as  then 
one  wlio  had  tried  it  with  fuccefs.  The  fecret  con- 
fillcd  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  hollow  copper- globes, 
txhauiled  of  air  ;  which  being  much  lighter  than  air, 
would  fuflain  a  chair  whereon  a  perfon  might  fit.  Fa. 
Francifco  Lana,  in  his  Prodramo,  propofes  the  fame 
thing,  as  his  owq  thought.  He  computes,  that  a  round 
veflVl  of  plate -brafs,    14  feet    in  diameter,   weighing 
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three   ounces   the  fquare   foot,  will   only   weigh  i  S48      Flying 
ounces  ;   whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  fame  bulk  '^ 

will  weigh  2155yd  ouncesj  fo  that  the  globe  will  not  " 
only  be  fullained  in  the  air,  but  will  cai  ry  with  it  a 
weight  of  3734'!  ounces;  and  by  incteafingthe  bulk  of 
the  globe,  without  incrcafing  the  thicknefs  of  the  me- 
tal, he  adds,  a  veffel  might  be  made  to  carry  a  much 
greater  weight. —  Bu'  ilie  fallacy  is  obvious:  a  globe 
of  the  dimenfiuiis  he  uefcribes,  Dr  Hook  fliows,  would 
not  luftain  the  piellure  of  the  air,  but  be  crulhed  in- 
wards. Befide  ,  in  whatever  ratio  the  bulk  of  the  globe 
were  increafed,  in  the  fame  mud  the  thicknefs  of  the 
metal,  and  confequcntly  the  weight  be  increafed  :  f(i 
that  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  fuch  augmen- 
tation.    See  Aerostation. 

The  fame  author  defcribes  an  engine  for  flying,  in- 
vented by  the  Sicur  Btfnier,  a  fmitli  of  Sable,  in  the 
county  of  Main.      Fid.  Philofoph.  Culka.  N°  i. 

The  philofophers  of  king  Charles  the  fecond's  reign 
were  m;glitily  bulitd  about  this  ait.  The  famous  bi- 
fliop  W'llkins  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs  in  it,  that  he 
fays,  he  does  not  queflion  but  in  future  ages  it  will 
be  as  ufual  to  hear  a  mm  call  for  his  wings,  when  he  is 
going  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  call  for  his  boots. 

FLYittG-Bridge.     See  Bridge. 

Firithy-Fi/h,  a  name  givrn  by  the  Englilh  writers 
to  feveral  fpecies  of  fifli,  which  by  means  of  their  long 
fins,  have  a  method  of  keeping  tht-mfelves  out  of  water 
a  confiderable  time.     See  Exocoetus. 

FiriNG-Pinion,  is  part  of  a  clock,  having  a  fly  or 
fan  whereby  to  gather  air,  and  fo  bridle  the  rapidity 
of  the  clock's  motion,  when  the  weight  defcends  in  the 
flriiiing  pait. 

FO,  or  Foe  ;  an  idol  of  the  Chinefe.  He  was 
originally  worfliippcd  in  the  Indies,  and  tianfported 
from  thence  into  China,  together  with  the  fables  with 
which  the  Indian  books  were  filled.  He  is  faid  to  have 
performed  mod  wonderful  things,  which  the  Chinefe  have 
defcrlbed  in  feveral  volum's,  and  rcprefentcd  by  cuts. 

Se3  of  Fo.      See  China,  n°  103. 

Fo  Kien.      See  Fokien. 

FOAL,  or  Colt  and  Filly;  the  young  of  the  horfe 
kind.  The  word  colt,  among  dealers,  is  underftood  of 
the  male,  zsji/ly  is  of  the  female.     See  Colt. 

FOCUS,  in  geometry  and  conic  fedtions,  is  applied 
to  certain  points  in  the  parabola,  elliplis,  and  hyper- 
bola, where  the  rays  rtflefted  from  all  parts  of  thefc 
curves  concur  and  meet.     See  Conic  Sedicns. 

Focus,  in  optics;  a  point  in  which  any  number  of 
rays,  after  being  refietted  or  refrafled,  meet. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes  or  other 
cattle.  In  fome  places,  hay  and  flraw,  mingled  toge- 
ther, is  peculiarly  denominated _/i.'/i^/-. 

Fodder,  in  the  civil  law,  is  ufcd  for  a  prerogative 
that  the  prince  has,  to  be  provided  of  corn  and  other 
meats  for  his  horfes,  by  the  fubjcdls,  in  hit  wailike 
expeditions. 

Fodder,  in  mining,  a  meafure  containing  22  hun- 
dred and  an  half  weight,  though  in  London  but  20 
hundred  weight. 

FOENUGREEK,  in  botany.     See  TRicoNtLLA. 

FOENUS  NAUTicuM.  Where  money  w^as  lent  to 
a  merchant,  to  be  employed  in  a  beneficial  trade  with 
condition  to  be  repaid,  with  extiaordinary  intcrell,  in 

cafe 
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Fot^iuj  cafe  fuch  voyage  was  fafcly  performed,  the  agreement 
''  was  fcmttimcs  called  fzn-js  r.au:i^um,  fomcttrr.cs  ufuni 
°'^'  maritima.  U\it  as  this  gave  an  opening  for  iifurious 
and  gaming  contrafts,  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  enadts,  that 
all  nioncj"  lent  on  bottomry,  or  at  nfpoiultrJia ,  on  vtf- 
fcls  bound  to  or  from  the  Eall  Indies,  (hall  bcexprefs- 
Iv  lent  only  upon  the  fhip  or  merchandife  :  the  lender 
to  have  the  benefit  of  faUage,  f<c.  Blacljl.  Cam.  11. 
459.  AIol.  dejur.  Mar.  361. 

FGESIUS  (Anuhtis),  a  very  learned  and  celebra- 
ted phylician  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  born  at  Mentz  in 
1528.  He  tranflated  into  Lntin  the  whole  works  of 
Ilippocrates,  judicioufly  correcting  the  Greek  text  as 
lie  went  along;  and  compofed  a  kind  of  diiiionar)'  to 
him,  intitled,  Oeccnomia  lilppocralu.  He  tranflated, 
blitie,  the  Commtntaries  of  Galen  upon  the  fecond 
bock  of  Hippocrates;  ?nd  was  the  author  of  fome 
otiiet  works.  A^ter  praftifing  phytic  a  long  time  with 
j^reat  fuccefa  and  reputation,  at  Lorrain  and  other 
places,  he  dlrd  in  1596- 

rOETOR,  in  medicine,  ftinking  or  fitid  e/Huvia 
aiilJng  from  the  body  or  any  part  thereof. 

FOETUS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  anima's 
whilft  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animali  before 
being  hatched:  the  name  is  transferred  by  botanifts  to 
the  embryos  of  vegetables. 

Siri<ftly,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  young  after  it 
IS  pcrftAly  formed;  till  which  time  it  is  more  properly 
called  EMnRYO.      See  Anatomy,  n°  109,  no. 

In  the  human  foetus  are  feveral  peculiaiitics  not  to  be 
found   in   the  adult  ;    fome   of  ihem  are   as   follow?. 

1.  The  arteries  of  the  navel-ftrinj,  which  are  conti- 
nuations of  the  hypograftics,  are,  after  the  birth, 
fliriveilcd  up,  and  form  the  ligamenta  umbilic.  icfcr. 

2.  The  veins  cf  the  navel- rtrinw  are  fbrm.ed  by  the 
imion  of  all  the  venous  branches  in  the  placenta,  and 
pafllng  into  ihe  abdomen  become  the  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver.  3.  The  lungs,  before  being  inflated  with 
air,  are  compacl  and  heavy,  but  after  one  infpiratioji 
they  become  light,  and  as  it  were  fpongy  :  and  it  may 
be  noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs  fink'ni^j  in 
water  before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their  fwlninu'ng 
after  the  reception  of  air,  ai  e  no  certain  proofs  that  the 
child  had  or  had  not  breatlicd,  much  lefs  that  it  was 
murdered:  for  the  uninflated  lungs. become  fpecilically 
lighter  than  water  as  foon  as  any  degree  of  putrefaction 
takes  place  in  them  ;   and  this  foon  happens  after  the 

'death  of  the  child :  bcfides,  where  the  utmoit  care  haih 
been  taken  to  prtferve  the  child,  it  hath  breathed  once 
or  twice,  and  then  died.  6.  The  thymus  gland  is  very 
large  in  the  foetus,  but  dwindles  away  in  proportion  as 
years  advance.  7.  The  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of 
a  foetus,  is  geneially  clofcd  in  an  aduH. 

FOG,  or  Mist,  a  meteor,  confifting  cf  grofb  va- 
pours, floating  ne3r  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Mills,  according  to  Icrd  Bacon,  arc  imperfufl  con- 
dcnlations  of  the  air,  ccnlllHng  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  air,  and  a  fmall  one  of  the  aqueous  vapour:  and 
ihefc  happen  in  the  winter,  about  the  chaiigc  of  the 
weather  from  froft  to  thaw,  or  from  thaxv  to  frortj  but 
in  the  fummcr,  and  in  the  fpring,  from  the  expanfion 
of  the  dew. 

If  the  vapours,  which  are  raifed  plentifully  from  the 
esitb  and  waters,  cither  by  the  folar  or  f'jbtcrraocous 
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heat,  (Jo  at  their  firft  entrance  into  the  stmofphere 
meet  with  ccld  enough  to  condenfe  then  to  a  confider- 
able  degree,  their  fpccilic  gravity  is  by  that  means 
increafcd,  and  fo  ihcy  will  be  flopped  fi-om  afcTending; 
and  either  return  back  in  form  of  dc.v  or  of  dn'^izling 
rain,  or  remain  fufpcided  fome  time  in  the  form  of  a 
fog.  Vapours  m:iy  be  f:."en  on  th.-  high  grounds  as 
well  as  the  low,  but  more  efpecialiy  about  mar{hy  pla- 
ces. They  are  eafily  difTipated  by  the  wind,  as  alfo 
by  the  heat  of  the  fan.  Tlicy  continue  Inngeft  in  the 
lowed  grounds,  becaufe  thcfe  places  contain  mod  moi- 
fture,  and  are  Ic  all  expofed  to  the  aAion  of  the  wind. 

Hence  we  may  eafily  conceive,  that  fogs  are  only 
low  cloud.5,  or  clouds  in  the  lowed  region  of  the  air  ; 
as  clouds  arc  no  other  than  fogs  raifcd  on  high.  Sec 
Cldl'O. 

When  fogs  dink,  then  the  vapours  .ire  miictd  with 
fulphureous  exhalations,  which  fnnll  fo.  Objecls  view- 
ed through  fogs  appear  larger  and  more  remote  tha.i 
through  the  common  air.  Mr  Bo)lc  oblcrvjs,  that 
upon  the  coad  of  Coromandtl,  <Tnd  mod  maritime 
parts  of  the  Eid  Indies,  there  are,  not  withdan  ling  thi 
heat  of  the  climate,  annual  fogs  fo  thick,  as  to  occafioa 
people  of  other  nations  who  rcfide  there,  and  even  the 
more  tender  fort  of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houfcs 
clofe  (hut  up. 

Fogs  are  commonly  pretty  drongly  tleifliilied,  asap- 
pears  from  Mr  Cavallo's  obfervations  upon -them.  Sec 
Electricity,  n^  76. 

FOGAGE,  in  the  fored  law,  is  rank  grafs  not  eaten 
up  in  fumn.er. 

FOGLIETA  (Gbt.to  or  Hubert),  a  Genoefe 
pried,  an<l  one  of  the  mod  learned  writers  (jf  the  i6lh 
centuf}'.  He  had  a  ihare  in  the  cidurbances  that  were 
railed  at  Genoa,  for  which  he  waj  banilhed;  and  died 
at  Rome  in  1581,  aged  63.  He  wrote  a  hidory  of 
Genoa  in  Itahan,  which  is  highly  edeemcd;  and  many 
works  in  Lr  tin. 

FOGO,  or  FiEGo.     See  Fuego. 

FOHI.      See  Fe;  and  China,  n°  7. 

FOIBLE,  a  FVench  term,  frequently  uftd  alio  in  o;:r 
language.  It  literally  fignifics  w.W-;  and  in  that  fenfe 
is  applied  to  the  body  of  animals  and  the  parts  there- 
of, as/«M'  reins,  fr.'ilk  fight,  &c.  being  deiived  from, 
the  Italia Dj^rWr,  of  the  \^\.\n ^flebUis ,  to  be  '«  lament- 
ed, pitied." 

But  It  Ischici5yufed  with  us  f;jbftantivtly,  to  denote 
a  defedl  or  flaw  in  a  pcifon  or  thing.  Thus  wc  fav. 
Every  perfou  has  his  foible;  and  the  great  'ecret  con- 
fids  Ml  hiditig  it  artfully  :  Princes  are  gained  by  (lattery;, 
that  Is  their  fcible :  The  foible  of  young  people  is  pka- 
f lire  ;  the  foible  of  eld  men  is  avarice  ;  the  foible  of 
the  great  and  learned  is  vanity  ;  the  foible  of  women 
and  girls,  coquetr-/,  or  an  affcdation  of  having  gallants : 
Ycu  ftiould  know  the  forte  and  the  foible  of  a  maiv 
before  you  employ  him  :  Wc  (hould  not  let  people 
perceive  that  we  know  their  foILlc. 

FOIL,  in  fencing,  denotes  a  blunt  fword,  or  ore 
that  ha?  a  bntton  at  the  eud  covered  with  leather,  uftd 
in  learning  the  art  of  fencing. 

Fnii,,  among  glafs-grinders,  a  dieet  of  tin,  with 
quickfilver,  or  the  like,  laid  ot^  the  back  fide  of  a  lovikii;^- 
glafs,  to  make  it  vcflefl.     See  Folhtixg. 

Foil,  among  jewellers,  a  tliin  leaf  of  metal  placed 
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vinc'cr  a  preciiiis  ftone,  in  ordiv  to  ;nakt  il  look  tranf- 
pnrfnr,  .ind  give  it  f.ii  agrccabk*  different  colour,  either 
deep  or  pale  :  thus,  if  yoii  want  a  (lone  to  be  of  a  pale 
colour,  put  a  foil  of  that  colour  under  it ;  or  if  you 
won!  J  have  it  deep,  lay  a  dark  one  under  it. 

Thefc  foils  are  nnc'e  either  of  copptr,  goKI,  or  go'd 
and  llUer  togctlicr.  I'lic  copper  foils  are  commonly 
known  by  the  natni  of  Niiirmbcrg  or  GVrmn  foils ; 
«nd  are  prepared  as  follows:  Procure  the  thiunell  cop- 
per-plates you  can  get  :  boat  tlufc  plate-.  j;enlly  upon 
a  well  polillicl  anvil,  witli  a  polifhed  hammer,  as  thin 
as  pod'i'ole  ;  and  placing  them  betw-en  two  iron-plates 
as  thin  as  writing  paper,  heat  tliem  in  the  fire  ;  then 
boil  the  foil  in  a  pipkin,  with  equal  quantitica  of  tartar 
tiiid  fait,  conllantly  llirring  them  till  by  boiling  they 
become  white;  after  which,  taking  them  out  and  dry- 
ing them,  give  them  another  hammering,  till  they  are 
made  fit  for  your  purpofe  :  liowcver,  care  mull  be  taken 
not  to  give  the  foils  to  much  heat,  for  fear  of  melting; 
nor  mull  they  be  too  long  boiled,  for  fear  of  attradling 
too  much  fait. 

The  manner  of  pclifning  thefe  foils  Is  as  follovis  : 
Take  a  plate  of  the  beil  copper,  one  foot  long  and 
■about  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  p.olifhed  to  the  greatell 
perfcftion  ;  bend  ihis  to  a  long  convex,  fallen  it  upon 
a  half  roll,  and  fix  it  to  a  bench  or  table  ;  then  take 
ibme  chalk,  vvallied  as  clean  as  polTible,  and  filtred 
throuoh  a  fine  linen  cloth,  till  it  be  as  fine  as  you  can 
make  it;  and  having  laid  fome  thereof  en  the  roll,  and 
iV.-etted  the  copper  all  ovtr,  lay  your  foils  on  it,  and 
with  a  polidiing  ftone  and  the  chalk  polifii  your  foils 
till  they  are  as  bright  as  a  looking-glafs ;  alter  which 
they  muft  be  dried,  and  laid  up  fecuie  from  dull. 

FOKIEN,  a  province  of  China  in  Afia,  commo- 
dioudy  fituated  for  navigation  and  commerce,  part  of 
it  bordering  on  the  fea,  in  which  they  catch  large 
quantities  of  fifti,  which  they  fend  falted  to  other  paits 
of  the  empire.  Its  fliores  are  very  uneven,  by  rcafon 
of  the  number  and  variety  of  its  bays  ;  and  there  are 
many  forts  built  thereon  to  guard  the  coaft.  The  air  is 
•l.ot,  but  pure  and  wholefome. 

The  mountains  arc  almoft  every  where  difpofed  into 
a  kind  of  amphitheatres,  by  the  labour  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  terraces  placed  one  above  another.  The 
fields  are  watered  with  rivers  and  fjjrlugs,  which  iffue 
cut  of  the  mountains,  and  which  the  hufbandmen 
^onduft  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  overflow  the  fields  of 
rice  when  they  pleafe,  bccaufe  it  thrives  bell  in  watery 
ground.  They  make  uf^'  of  pipes  of  bamboe  for  this 
purpofe. 

They  have  all  commodities  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  China  ;  but  more  particularly  mu(l<,  precious  lloncs, 
quickfilver,  filk,  hempen-cloth,  callico,  iron,  and  all 
forts  of  utcnfils  wrought  to  the  greattft  perfeftion. 
From  other  counliies  they  have  cloves,  cinnamon,  pep- 
iRT,  fandi'.l-wood,  amber,  coral,  and  many  other  things. 
The  capital  city  is  Foutcheou  Fou  ;  or,  as  others 
would  have  it  written,  Fucherofu.  But  as  forFokicn, 
.which  nioft  geographers  make  the  capital,  Grofier  in- 
forms us  there  is  no  fuch  place. 

FOLARD  (Charles),  an  eminent  Frenchman,  fa- 
mous for 'his  flciU  and  knowledge  in  the  ait  military, 
was  born  at  Avigntm  in  1669,  of  a  noble  family,  but 
not  a  rich  one.     He  difcovcred  an  early  turn  for  the 
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feiences,  and  a  Rrong  paffion  for  armi;  which  la!l  *as     Tolari. 

fo  inflamed  by  reading  Cxfar's  C'ommenUrics,  that  he  *""" 

cnliftcd  at  16  years  of  age.     His  fa' her  got  him  off, 
and  (lint  him  in  a  monallcry  :   but  he  made  his  cfcape 
in  about  two  years  after,  and  entered  hinilelf  a  fecond 
time  in  quality  of  cadet.      His  inclination  for  military 
affairs,  and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  accomplilh  him' 
felf  in  that  way,  lecommended  liim  to  notice;  and  he 
was  admitted   into  the  Iricnddilp  of  the  firft-rate  ofli- 
c-.'rs      M.  de  Vendoinc,  who  commanded   in  Italy  in 
I  720,  made  him  his  aid-de-camp,  having  conceived  the 
higheft  regard  for  him  ;  and   foon  after  fent  him  with 
part  of  his  forces  into   Lombardy.      He  was  entirely 
trufted  by  the  commander  of  that  army  ;  and  no  mea- 
fures  were  concerted,  or  Heps  taken,  without  confult- 
ing  him.      By  puifuing   his   plans,  many  places  were 
taken,  and  advantages  gained  ;   and  fuch,  in  fliort,  were 
his  fervices,  that  he  had  a  penfion  of  400  livres  fettled 
upon  him,  and   was  honoured   with  the  crofs  of  St 
Lewis.      He  diHinguilhed  himfclf  greatly,  Auguil  15, 
17C5,  at  the  battle  of  Caffduo  ;   where  he  received  a 
wound  upon  his  left  hand,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
ufe  of  it  ever  after.     It  was  at  this  battle  that  he  con- 
ceived the   firll  idea  of  tliat  fyllem  of  columns,   which 
he  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Commentaries  upon  Poly- 
bius.      The  duke  of  Oilcans  fending  de  Veiidome  agairt 
into  Italy  in  1706,  Folard  had  orders  to  throw  himfelf 
into  Modena  to  defend  it  againll  Eugene  :  where,  tho' 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual   (Iclll,  he   was  very 
near  being  affaffinated.      The  defcription  which  he  has 
given  of  the  conduft  and  charafter  of  the  governor  of 
this  town,  may  be   found  in   his  Treatife   of  the  De- 
fence of  Places,  and  deferves  to  be  read.      He  received 
a  dangerous  wound  on  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Mal- 
p'.aquet,  and  was  fome  time   after  made  prifoner  by 
prince   Eugene.      Being   exchanged   in  1 711,  he  was 
made  governor  of  Bourbourg.      In  1714  he  went  to 
Malta,  to  affift   in   defending  that   idand  againll   the 
Turks.      Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for 
Sweden,  having  a  paffionate  defire  to  fee  Charles  XII. 
He  acquired  the  eftecm  and  confidence  of  that  famous 
general,  who  fent  him  to  France  to  negociate  the  re- 
tftablifiiment   of  jamts  II.    upon   the  throne  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  that  projeA  being  dropped,   he  returned  to 
Sweden,  followed  Charles  XII.    in   his  expedition  to 
Norway,  and  ferved  under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Frede- 
rickihall,  where  that  prince  was  killed,  Dec.  II.  1718. 
Folard   then  returned  to  France ;  and  made  his  laft 
campaign  in  1719,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  qua- 
lity of  colonel.      From  that  time  he  applied  himfclf  in- 
tcnfcly  to  the  lludy  of  the  art   military  as  far  as  it 
could  be  ftudlcd  at  home  ;  and  built  his  theories  upon 
the  foundation  of  his   experience  and  obfervations  on 
fails.      He  contracted  an    intimacy  with  count  Saxe, 
who,  as  he  then  declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very 
great  general.      He  was  chofen  a  fcllov/  of  the  Royal 
Society  at   London  in  1749;  and,  in    1751,  made  a 
journey  to  Avignon,  where  he  died  in  1752,  aged  83 
years.      He  was  the  author  of  feveral  worko,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  arc,    I.   Commentaries  upon  Polybius, 
in  fix  volumes,  4to.      2.  A  Book  of  nc^v  Dlfcoveries 
in   War.      3.   A  Tieatife  concerning   the  Defence  of 
Places,  &c   in  French.     Thofe  v.-lio  would  know  more 
of  this. -eminent  foldijr,  iciiy  confult  a  French  j>icce,  in* 

titled. 
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-'  titltJ,   Mrtr.i]r:i  pDurj  fti'lr  c  I'lTvioire  tii  M.  lie  CIk-     inies  ;    anj,    reaching  England,    to  macaroni  clubs;       F>li» 


till,  in  the  end,  every  thinvj  inlipid,  contemptible,  and 
rId!Ciiloii»,  ia  the  character,  dtefs,  or  behaviour,  of 
both  men  and  women,  ii  now  fummed  up  in  the  de- 
fpicablc  app^Uacion  of  a  macaroni.  Folengio  died  in 
'544- 

i-"OLIA,  among  botaniftj,  particularly  fignify  the 


varier  de  FobrJ.     Ratijbane,  1 7  ;  « ,  I  2  mo 

FOI.C-LAND!,  (Sax.)  copy  hold  lands  To  called  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  charter-lands  vnu  called 
ktclindi,  Kitch.  174.  Falkland  was  tfrra  vul^i  or 
pipiliin!  ;  the  land  of  the  vuljar  people,  who  had  nj 
certain  eilate  therein,  but  held   the   fame,  under  the 

rent?  and  fcrvices  accullomcd  or  agreed,  at  the   will  leaves  of  plants;   thjfe  of  flowers   being  exprefled  by 

only  of  their  lord  the  thane  ;  and  ic  was  therefore  not  the  word  pctah.     See  Leaf. 

put  in  writing,   hut  accounleA  prjdium  rujlicum  el  igno-  FOLIAGE,    a   clulicr    or  afTemblage   of  flowers 

li/e.     Sjie'm.  of  Feuds,  r.  5.  leaves,  branches,  &c. 

FOLCMOrii,    or    FoLKMOTE,    (Sax.   Fo/cj^emot,  Foliage,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  reprcfcntationj 

i.e.  convenlus  pnpuli),   is  compounded  of  yW^-,  populus,  of  fueli  llowirs,    leaves,   branches,  rindj,  &c.  whether 

and  mote,  or gemrjl;,  convenire ;  and  ligniSed  origiiilly,  natural  or  artificial,  as  are  ufed  for  enrichments  on  ca- 

as  Somner  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary  informs   ui,   a  ge-  pitals,  friezes,  pediments,  Sic. 

neral  alTcTibly  of  the  people,  to  confuler  of  and  order  FOLIATING  o/"  Looking-glasses,  th;  fpre:»d- 
matters  of  the  commonwealth.  And  Sir  H^-nry  Spel-  ing  the  plates  over,  after  they  are  polifhed,  with  quick- 
man  fays,  the  folcmcle  was  a  fort  ot  annual  pailiamcnt,  filver,  &c.  in  order  to  retliC^  the  imag.-.  I:  is  p;r- 
ov  convention  of  the  bilhops,  tlianes,  aldermen,  a.id  termed  thus  :  A  thin  blotting  paper  is  fpread  on  the 
freemen,  upon  every  Miy-day  ycaily  ;  where  the  lay-  table,  and  fpriiikled  with  fine  chalk  ;  and  then  4  fine 
men  were  fworn  to  defend  »ne  another  and  tht  king,  lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called yi.'7,  is  laid  over  the  p,i- 
and  to  preferve  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  then  per  ;  upon  this  is  poured  mercury,  which  is  to  be  dif- 
ronfulted  of  the  common  fafety.  But  Di  Brady  infers  tributed  equally  ovtr  the  leaf  with  a  hare's-foot  or 
from  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  England,  that  it  cotton  :  over  this  is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that 
was  an  inferior  court,  held  before  the  king's  re:ve  or  the  glafs-plite,  which  is  prelTed  down  with  the  right- 
ileward,  eveiy  month,  to  do  foli  right,  or  compofe  hand,  and  the  paper  drawn  gently  out  with  the  left  : 
fmaller  differences,  from  whence  there  lay  appeal  to  the  this  being  done,  the  plate  is  covered  with  a  thicker 
fuperior  couits;  G/o/t.  p.  48.  Squire  ftems  to  think  paper,  and  loaded  with  a  greater  weight,  that  the  fu- 
t\u: J'olcmote  not  dlllindt  from  the  /hiremole,  or  comn\on  perfluoui  nr.crciiry  may  be  driven  out  and  the  tin  ad- 
general  meeting  of  the  county.  Seehisy/n^/.  Sax.  Gov.  here  more  clofely  to  the  glafs.  When  it  is  dried,  the 
155.  n.  weight  is  removed,  and  the  looking-glafs  is  completi-. 

Manwood   mentions  yj/rmo/f   as  a  court  holden   in  Some  add  an  ounce  of  marcafite,  melted  by  the  lire; 

London,  wherein  all  the  folk  and  people  of  tlie  city  did  and,  iell  the  mercury  Ihould  evapjiate  in  fini,ke,   tliey 

complain   of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  for  mifgovern-  pour  it  into   cold  water  ;  and   wh£:n  cooled,   fquecze 

raent  within  the  faid  city;  and  this  word  ii  Hill  in  ufe  through  a  cloth,  or  through  leather, 

among  the  Londoners,  and  denotes  celebrem  ex  lota  ci-  Some  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tin  and  lead  to 

•vilate  co.nventum.     Sto'w's  Survey.      According  to  Ken-  the  inarcafite,  that  the  glafs  may  dry  the  fooncr. 

net,  tlicyb/rmo/f  was  a  common-council  of  all  the  inha-  Foliating   of  Globe  Looiitn-glaffes,  is   done  as  fol- 

bitants  of  a   city,  town,  or  borough,   convened  often  lows  :   Take  five  ounces  of  quicklilver  and  one  ounce 

by  found  of  bell,  to  the  Alote  Hall,  or  Houfe;  or  it  was  of  bi/muth  ;  of  lead  an  !  tin,  h  ilf  an  ounce  each  :   fird 

applied  to  a  larger  congrefs  of  all  the  freemen  within  a  put   the  lead  and  tin  into  fufion,  then  put  in  the   bif- 

county,  called  l\\e/b'iremote,  where  formerly  all  knights  muth  ;  and   when  you  perceive  that  in  fufion  too,  let 

and  military  tenants  did  fealty  to  the  king,  and  elected  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoll  cold,  and  pour  the  ouicklilver 

the  annual  ilierift' on  the  ill  of  Oftobtr ;  till  this  popu-  into   it:  after  this,  take  ihe  glafs- globe,  which  mult 

lar  elcrtion,  to  avoid  tumults  and  riots,  devolved  to  the  be  very  clean,  and  the  infide  free  from  dull:   make  a 

king's  nomination,  anno  1315,  3  Ed*'.  I.    After  which  paper-funnel,  which  put  into  the  hole  of  the  globe,  as 

the  city  foil  mote  was  fwallowed  up  in  a  fcledi  commit-  near  the  glafs  as  you  can,  fo  that  the  amalgam,  when 

tte  or  common-council,  and  the  country  folimotein  the  you  pour  it  in,  may  not  fplalh,  and  caufe  the  glafs  to  be 

flieriff'a  tcurn  and  aflifes.  full  of  fpots;  pour  it  in  gently,  and  move  it  about,  fo 

The  word /i.'/m«/f  was  alfo  ufed  for  any  kind  of  po-  that  the  amalgam  may  touch  every  wher;  :   if  yoa  find 

pillar  or  public  meeting;  as  of  all  the  tenants  at   the  the  amalgam  begin  to  be  curdly  and  fixed,  thtn  hold  ic 

court  leet,  or  court-Lfron,  in  which  fignification  it  was  of  over  a  gentle  lire,  and  it  will  eafily  llow  again;  and  if 

a  Kfs  extent.      Parr.ch.  Ant'iq.  120.  you  find  the  amalgam  too  tiiin,  add  a  Htllc  raoie  leutl, 

FOLENGIO  (Theophilus),  of  Mantua,  known  al-  tin,  and  bifmuth  to  it-     The   finer   and  cleirer  youv 

fo  by  the  title  of  M.-rl'in   Coccnye,   an  Italian  poet,  re-  globe  is,  the  bitter  will  the  lookiiig-glafs  be. 

markable  for  giving  to  a  poem  a  name  which  has  b<.in  Dr  Sha*  obferves,  that  this  opeiation  has  can-Gder- 

adoptcd  ever  fince  for  all  trifling  performances  of  the  able  advantages,  as  being  performable  in  the  cold  ;  and 

fame  fpecits,  confiiling  of  buffoonry,  puns,  anagrams,  that  it  is  nut  attended   with  the  Uaii 'er  of  poifo.ious 

v.-it  without  wifdom,  and  humour  without  good  fenfe.  fumes  from  itrfenic,  or  other  uuwholelome  mittern,  i:. 

His  poem   was  csllcd  The  MacaHni,  from   an  It.ihan  fiiaily  employed  ior  this  purpofe  :   besides,  how  far  it 

cake  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  fwcet  to  the  talle,  but  is  applicable  to  the  more  commodious  foliating  of  the 

has   not   the   leaft  jJinientary  virtue,   on   the  cortiary  common    lookiiig-glalFes,     and    other    fpcculums,     he 

palls  the  appetite  and  cloys  the  ilomach.     Tliefe  idle  thinks,  may  dclerve  to  be  confidtrcd. 

poetrs,   howevir,  became  the  reigning  taffe   in  Italy  FOLIO,  in  merchants  books,  denotes  a  pare,  or 

and  in  France  ;  they  gave  birth   to  macjroni   acade-  rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand  pasJis,  thtfc  bci  1^ 
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MprefTcd  by  the  fame  figuie,  and  correfponding  to 
each  other.     See  Book-keeping. 
,      FoMO,  among  printers  and  bookfellers,  the  largcll 
form  cf  boolts,  when  each  (heet  is  fo  printed  that  it 
may  be  bound  up  in  two  leaves  only. 
FOLIS.     Sec  FoLLis. 
FOLIUM,  or  Leaf,  In  botany.     See  Leaf. 
FOLKLS  (Martin),  an  Eiigiilh  antiquary,  mathe- 
matician, and  philofjplicr,  was  born   at  Wclliainacr 
about  1590;  and  was  greatly  dilUnguilhed  as  a  mam- 
btr  of  the  Roval  Society  in  London,  and  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  ]\iris.     He  was  admitted  into  the 
form'^r  at  24  years  of  age  ;  made  one  of  their  council 
two  years  after  ;  named  by  Sir  Ifaac  N-«ton  himfeit 
as  vice-preiident  ;  and,  after  Sir  HmsSloane,  became 
prefident.     There  are  numerous  Memoirs  of  his  in  the 
Philofophlcal  Tranfadions.      Coins,  ancient  and   mo- 
dern, were  a  great  object  with  liim  :  and  his  htt  pro- 
duftion  was  a  book  upon  the  EngUlh  Silver  Coin,  from 
the  conqutil  to  his  own  times.     He  died  at  London 
in  175-1.   Dr  Birch  had  drawn  up  materials  for  a  hfe  of 
Mr  Fol'kcs,  which  are  preferved  at  large  in  the  Anec- 
dotes of  liowyer,  p.  562.  et  feq. 

FOLKESTONF.,  a  town  of  Kent,  between  Do- 
ver and   Hyche,   72   miles   from  London,  appears  to 
have   been   a    very   ancient    place,    from   the    Roman 
coins  and  BritiHi  bricks  often  found   in   it.      Stilling- 
tlcet  and  Tanner  take  it  for   the  Lapis  Ttliill  of  Nen- 
iilus.     It  was  burnt   by   Earl  Goduin,   and  by   the 
French  in    the  reijn   of  Edward  III.     It    had    five 
churches,  now  reduced  to  one.      It  is  a  member  ot  the 
town  and  port   of  Dover  ;  and  has   a  weekly  market 
and  an  annual  fair.     It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  inuhi- 
tude  of  fifliing-boats  that  bdouij  to  its  harbour,  which 
are  employed  in  the   fealon   in  catcliing  mackerel  for 
London  ;  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the  mackerel- 
boats  of  London  and  Baiking.     About  Ivlichaelmas, 
the  Folktilone-barks,  with  others  from   Suffcx,  go  a- 
way  to  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  coails,   £0  catch  her- 
rini/s  for  the  mercliants  of  Yarmouth  and   Leoftoft. — 
Foikeftone   gives  title   oi  Fifcomit  to  William  Henry 
Bouverie,  w'hofe  grandfather,  Jacob,  was  fo  creattd  in 
1747.   It  has  been  obferved  of  fome  hills  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  they  have  \lllbly  funk  and  grown  lower 
within  memory. 

fOLKLAND,  and  FoLKMOTE.  SeeFoLCtAND. 
FOLLICULUS,  {from  fo/lh,  "  a  bag,")  a  fpe- 
cies  of  fced-vefTtl  firft  mentioned  by  LinnKUS  in  his 
Dt'hnealio  plants,  generally  confining  of  one  valve, 
which  opens  from  bottom  to  top  on  one  fide,  and  lias 
no  future  for  fadcning  or  attaching  the  feeds  within  it. 
FOLLICULI  are  likewife  defined  by  the  fame  au- 
th.or  to  be  fmall  glandular  ve(Te!s  diftcnded  with  air, 
which  appear  on  the  furface  of  fome  plants;  as  at  the 
root  of  water-milfoil,  and  on  the  leaves  of  aldrovanda. 
Tn  the  former,  the  vcffels  in  quelUon  are  roundifh,  and 
furnilhed  with  an  appearance  like  two  horns  ;  in  the 
latter,  pot  fhaped,  and  fcmicircular. 

FOLLIS,  or  FoLis,  anciently  fignificd  a  little  bag 
or  purfe  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  ufcd  for  a  fum  of 
money,  and  very  diffcitnt  funis  were  called  by  that 
name  :  thus  the  fcholiaft  on  the  Bafillcii,  mentions  a  fol- 
lis  of  copper  which  was  wortii  but  the  24tli  part  of  the 
miliarenils ;  the  gloffa:  nomicac,  quoted  by  Gronovius 
.ind  others,  one  of  125  miliareiiCs,  and  another  of  250 
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denarii,  which  was  the  ancient  federtlum  ;  and  three      F. 
dilTerent  fums  of  eight,  four,  and  two  pound  of  go'tifp^^ 
were  each  called >///j.     According  to  the  account  of  __2, 
the  fcholiaft,  the   ounce  of   filver,  which  contained  J 
miliarenfis  of  60  in  the   pound,  was   worth  120  follis^ 
of  copper.      The   glolfographer,  defcribing  a  follis  of 
250  denarii,   fays  it  was  equal  to  3  l  2  pounds  6  ounces 
of  copper  i  and  as  the  denarius   of  that    age   was   the 
Sth  part  of  an  ounce,  an  ounce  of  filver  muil  have  been 
worrh  120  ounces  of  copper  ;  and  therefore  the  fcho- 
hall's  follis  was  an  ounce  of  copper,  and  equal  to   tlie 
gloffographer's  numnvis.     But  as  Conlbintiue's  copper 
money  weighed  a  quarter  of  a  Roman  ounce,  the  Iclio- 
liall's.  follis  and  the  gblTographer's  nunimus  contained 
four  of  them,  as  the  ancient  num.nus  contained  four 
afles.  .       , 

FOLLY,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  confiils  in  tne 
drawing  of  faU'e  conclufions  from  ju II  piinciples;  by 
which  it  is  diiUnguilhed  from  madnefa,  which  draws 
jult  conclufions  from  falfe  principles. 

But  this  fcems  too  confined  a  definition  ;  /c//y,  in 
its  moll  general  acceptJtion,  denoting  a  weaknels  of 
intelka  or  apprehenfioii,  or  fome  paitial  abfurdity  in 
fentiment  or  conduct. 

FOMAHANT,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftar  of  the  (irit 
mao-nitude  in  the  conftellation  Aquarius. 

FOMENTATION,  in  medicine,  is  a  fluid  exter- 
nally applied,  ufually  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  flanel  cloths 
are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of  whicli  is 
wrung  as  dry  as  the  necelTary  fpeed  will  admit,  then 
immediately  applied  to  the  part  afi'eftjd  ;  it  lies  on  un- 
td  the  heat  begins  to  go  otf,  and  the  other  is  in  readi- 
ntfs  to  apply  at  the  inilant  in  which  the  firll  is  remo- 
ved :  thus  thefe  flanels  are  alternately  applied,  fo  as. 
to  keep  the  a&tled  part  conftantly  fupplied  with  them 
warm.  This  is  continued  15  or  20  minutes,  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Every  intention  of  relaxing  and  Toothing  by  fomen- 
tations may  be  anfwered  as  well  by  warm  water  a- 
lone  as  when  the  whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled 
in  it;  but  when  difcuticnls  or  antiftptics  are  required, 
fuch  ingredients  mull  be  called  in  as  aie  adapted  to 
that  end. 

The  degree  of  heat  (hould  never  exceed  that  of  pro- 
ducing a  pleafing  fenfation  ;  great  heat  produces  ef- 
ftcits  veiy  oppofite  to  that  Intended  by  the  ufe  of  fo- 
mentations. 

FONG-YANG,  a  city  of  China,  In  the  province  ot. 
KiANG-A^<3n.      It   is    fituated   on  a   meuntain,  which- 
hangs  over  the  yellow  river,  and  inchifes  with  its  walla, 
feveral  fertile  little  hills.      Its  jurifdiction   Is  very   cx- 
tenlive  :   for  it  comprehends  iS  cities;  5  of  which  are 
of  the  fecond,  and  13  of  the  third  clafs.      As  this  was 
the  birlh-plaee  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou,  chief  of  the. 
preceding  dynafty,  this  prince  formed  a  ddign  of  ren- 
dering It  a  famous  and  magnificent  city,  in  order  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  empire.     After  having  expelled  the 
wcllern  Tartais,  who  had  taken  pofTcfTion   of  China, - 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and   named  the   city 
Fons-ycws;  that  Is  to  fay,  "  The  Place  of  the  Eagle's 
Splendor."      His  Intention,  as   we  have   faid,   was  to. 
beautify  and  enlarge  it;  but  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
the   fcarcity  of  frelh  water,  and  above  all  the  vicinity 
of  his  father's  tomb,  made  him  change  his  deiign.  By 
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Forgyarg  tlie  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  officers,  this 
prince  eftablilhcd  his  court  at  Nan-k  1  kg,  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  cuminodious  place.  When  lie  had  foruitd  this 
rclolution,  a  Hop  was  put  to  the  intended  works :  the 
iir.perial  palace  wliich  was  to  have  been  i\ieliifcd  by  a 
triple  wall,  the  walls  of  the  city  to  which  a  circumfe- 
rence of  nine  leagues  were  affi^r.td,  and  the  canals  that 
vere  begun,  all  were  abandoned  ;  and  nothing  was  fi- 
nill  ed  but  three  monuments,  which  Hill  remain.  The 
extent  and  magnificence  of  thcfe  lufficiently  fliow 
what  the  beauty  of  this  city  would  have  been,  had  the 
emperor  purfued  his  original  delign.  The  firll  is  the 
t->mb  of  the  father  of  Hong-vou,  to  decorate  which  no 
expencc  was  fpared  ;  it  is  called  Hoanlin,  or  the  Royal 
7unb.  The  iccond  is  a  tower  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  which  is  of  an  ohlong  form,  and  100  feet 
high.  The  third  is  a  magnificent  temple  erefted  to 
the  god  Fo.  At  lirll  it  was  only  a  pagod,  to  wliich 
Hong-vou  retired  after  having  loll  his  parents,  and 
where  he  was  admitted  as  an  inferior  domellic;  but, 
liaving  foon  become  wcaiy  of  this  kind  of  life,  he  en- 
lilled  with  the  chief  of  a  band  of  banditti,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Tartars.  As  he  was  bt  Id  and  eiiter- 
prifing,  the  general  made  choice  of  him  for  hisfou-in- 
law  ;  foon  after,  he  was  declared  his  fucccllor  by  the 
i.'nanimous  voice  of  the  troops.  The  new  chief,  feting 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  had  the  preiiunp- 
tion  to  carry  iiis  views  to  the  throne.  The  Tartars,  in- 
formed cf  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  fent  a  numerous  ar- 
my into  the  field  :  but  he  furpriftd  and  attacked  them 
with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
flyj  and,  though  they  feveral  times  returned  to  the 
charge,  they  were  Hill  defeated,  and  at  len^nh  driven 
entirely  out  of  China.  As  foon  as  he  mounted  the 
thione,  he  cauftd  the  fuperb  temple  which  we  have 
mentioned,  to  be  raifcd  out  of  gratitude  to  the  Bon- 
zes, who  had  received  him  in  his  dillrefs,  and  afligncd 
them  a  revenue  fufTicient  for  the  maintenance  of  300 
perfons,  under  a  ciiicf  of  their  own  feft,  whom  he 
conllitutcd  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  governing  them, 
independent  of  the  officers  of  ihj  city.  This  pagod 
was  fupported  as  long  as  the  preceding  dynady  laltcd  ; 
l>iit  tliat  of  the  eaftern  Tartars,  which  fucceedcd,  fuf- 
fered  it  to  fall  to  ruin. 

I'oNC- Chilli,  the  name  of  a  ridiculous  fuperftitlon  a- 
mong  the  Chinefe.     See  China,  n'  IC5. 

lONT,  among  tcclcfiallical  writers,  a  large  bafon, 
in  which  water  is  kept  for  the  baptizing  of  infants  or 
other  ptrlons. 

Font,  in  the  art  of  printing,  denotes  a  complete 
alTortment  of  letters,  accents,  t<c.  ufed  in  priuting. 
See  Fount. 

FONTAINE  (John),  the  celebrated  French  poet, 
and  one  of  the  tirfl  rate  ^^eniufcs  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Chateau  Thierri  in  Champaigne,  the  8th  of  July 
iftii,  of  a  good  txtraciion.  At  the  age  of  19  he  en- 
tered amrngit  the  Uratorians,  but  quitted  that  order 
18  uYonths  after.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before  he 
knew  his  own  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  hearing  an  ode 
of  Malheibe  read,  upon  tiie  all'alRnatiou  of  Henry  IV. 
lie  was  fo  taken  with  admiration  of  it,  that  the  poeti- 
cal fire,  which  had  before  lain  dormant  within  )iim, 
feenied  to  be  enkindled  from  that  of  the  other  great 
poet.  He  applied  himfelf  to  read,  to  meditate,  to  re- 
peat, in  fine,  to  imitate,  the  works  of  Malhirbc.    The 
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fiift  effuys  of  his  pen  he   confined   to   one  of  his  rela-  Fmrainr. 
tions,  who  made  him  read  tiic  beil  Latin  authors.  Ho-  <~~' 

race,  Virgil,  Terence,  Q^iiiutilian,  &c.  and  then  the 
bed  conipofitions  in  Frencli  and  Italian.  He  applied 
himfelf  likewife  to  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  authors,  par- 
ticularly Plato  an!  Plutarch.  Some  time  afterwards 
his  parents  made  him  many  a  daughter  of  a  lieutenant- 
general,  a  relation  of  the  great  Racine.  This  younj 
h'dy,  befidts  her  very  great  beauty,  was  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  of  her  wit,  and  Fontaine  never  com- 
pofed  any  woik  without  confiJting  her.  But  as  her 
temper  was  none  of  the  bell,  to  avoid  diffenfion,  lie  fe- 
parated  himlelf  from  her  company  as  often  as  he  well 
could.  The  famous  duchefs  of  Bouillon,  niece  to  car- 
dinal Mazarine,  being  exiled  to  Chateau  Thierri,  took 
particular  notice  of  Fontaine.  Upon  her  recal,  he  fol- 
lowed her  to  Paris;  where,  by  the  intereft  of  one  of 
his  relations,  he  got  a  pcnfion  fettled  upon  him.  He 
met  with  great  friends  and  protestors  aniongll  the  molt 
dillinguilhed  perfons  of  the  court,  but  madam  de  la  Sa- 
bliere  was  the  moll  particidar.  She  took  him  to  live 
at  her  lioufe  ;  and  it  was  then  that  Fontaine,  diverted 
of  domeilic  concerns,  led  a  life  conformable  to  his 
dilpofitiou,  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
great  men  of  the  age.  It  was  his  cuilom,  after  he  was 
fixed  at  Paris,  to  go  every  year,  during  the  mouth  of 
September,  to  liis  native  place  of  Cliateau-Thieni,  and 
pay  a  vifit  to  his  wife,  carrying  with  him  Racine,  Dcl- 
pitaux,  Chapelle,  or  fome  other  celebrated  writers. 
Wlieu  he  has  fomctimes  gone  thither  alone  by  himfelf, 
he  has  come  away  without  remembering  even  to  call 
upon  her;  but  feldom  omitted  felling  fome  part  of  his 
lauds,  by  which  means  he  fquandered  away  a  confider- 
able  fortune.  After  the  death  of  madame  de  la  Sa- 
bliere,  he  was  invited  into  England,  particularly  by 
madame  Mazarin,  and  by  St  Evremond,  who  promi- 
fed  him  all  the  fweets  and  comfiirts  of  life  ;  but  the 
ditliculty  of  learning  the  Engliih  language,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  djke  of  Burgundy,  prevented  his 
voyage. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1692  he  fell  dangeroufly 
ill  ;  and,  as  is  cullomary  upon  thefe  occafions  in  the 
Roraiih  church,  he  made  a  general  confeflion  of  his 
whole  life  to  P.  Poguet,  an  oratorian  ;  and,  before  he 
received  the  facrameiit,  he  fent  for  the  gentlemen  of 
the  French  academy,  and  in  their  prefence  declared 
his  fincere  compuntlion  for  having  compofcd  his  Tales; 
a  work  he  could  not  refleck  upon  without  the  greateli 
repentance  and  detellation  ;  promiling,  that  if  it  Ihould 
pkale  God  to  rellore  his  health,  he  woidd  employ  his 
talents  only  in  writing  upon  matters  of  morality  or 
piety.  He  furvivtd  this  illncfs  two  years,  living  in 
the  moll  exemplary  and  edifying  manner,  and  died  the 
I3ih  of  March  1695,  bei'ig  74  years  of  age.  When 
they  llripped  his  body,  they  found  next  his  flan  a  hair- 
(liirt ;  which  gave  room  for  the  following  exprcffion 
of  the  younger  Racine; 

£1  I'Avtnr   fc  Jacimf!  ejl  ortni  (f  un  Cl.':ce. 

Fontaine's  character  is  remarkable  for  a  fitnplicity, 
candour,  and  probity,  feldom  to  be  met  with.  He 
was  of  an  obliging  difpofition;  cultivating  a  real  friend- 
ftiip  with  his  brother  poets  and  authors  ;  and,  what  is 
very  rare,  beloved  and  cUeemed  by  them  all.  His 
ronverfation  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant,  cfpeciaUy 
when  he  was  not  among  his  intimate  friends.  One 
S  f  2  day 
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(lay  being  invltod  to  diimcr  at  a  farmfr-gencral's,  lie 
eat  a  great  deal,  but  did  not  fpeak  Rit'inj;  up  from 
table  ver)-  cailv,  under  pttttxt  of  going  to  the  acn- 
demy,  one  of  tlie  company  icprtfented  to  him  tint  it 
was  not  yet  a  proper  time  :  "  Well  (fays  he),  if  it  is 
rot,  I  will  [lay  a  little  longer."  He  had  one  (on  by  hisi 
wi.'c  in  the  year  ifi6o.  At  the  a^^e  of  14,  he  put  h;in 
into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Harley,  the  firft  prcliJent,  le- 
commending  to  him  his  education  and  fortune.  It  is 
laid,  that  having  been  a  long  time  without  feeing  him, 
he  happened  to  meet  him  one  day  vifuing,  without  re- 
colitcting  him  again,  and  mentioned  to  the  company 
that  he  thought  that  young  man  had  a  good  deal  of 
vit  and  underftanding.  V.'hen  they  toltl  him  it  was 
his  own  fon,  he  anfwertd  in  the  moll  tranqviil  manner, 
"  l-ia!  truly  lam  glad  on't."  An  iiiditTcronce,  or 
rather  an  abfence  of  niind,  influer.ctd  his  whole  con- 
dud,  and  tendered  him  ofttn  infiufib'e  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  Madame  dc  Bouillon  going 
one  morning  to  Veifailleo,  faw  him,  abttraftcd  in 
thought,  fitting  in  an  arb(  ur ;  returning  at  night,  (lie 
found  him  in  the  fame  pi  ice,  and  in  the  fame  attitude, 
although  it  waj  very  cold  and  had  rained  almoll  the 
whole  day.  He  caiiied  this  fimplicity  fo  tar,  that  he 
was  fcarce  fenfiulr  of  the  bad  ifftvlts  forae  of  his  wri- 
tings might  occahon,  particularly  his  tales.  In  a  greac 
ficknefs,  his  courtir'  r  exhorting  him  to  prayer  and  alms- 
deeds  :  "  As  for  alms-dieds  (replied  Fontaine),  I  am 
pot  able,  having  nothing  to  give  ;  but  they  are  abt  ut 
publilhing  a  new  edition  of  my  Tale?,  andtjie  bookielltr 
owes  me  a  hundred  copies  ;  you  lliall  hive  them  to 
fell,  and  dilliibute  their  amount  amongft  the  poor." 
Another  time  P.  Poguct  exhorting  him  to  repent  of 
his  faults-,  "  If  he  has  committed  any  (cried  the  nurfe), 
I  am  fure  it  is  more  from  ignorance  than  malice,  for 
he  has  as  much  hmpllcity  as  an  infant."  One  time 
having  compofed  a  tale,  wherein  he  made  a  profane 
application  of  tho  e  words  of  the  Gofpel,  "  Lord,  live 
ulents  thou  didft  deliver  to  me,"  he  dedicated  it,  by 
a  mod  ingenious  prologue,  to  the  celebraced  Arnauld, 
tilling  him,  it  was  to  ftiow  to  pofterity  the  great  eftcem 
he  had  for  the  learned  doiftor.  He  was  not  fenfiblc  of 
the  indecency  of  the  dedication,  and  the  profane  ap- 
plication of  the  text,  t.ll  Boileau  and  Ratine  repre- 
Itnted  it  to  him.  He  adduffed  another,  by  a  dedica- 
tion in  the  fame  manner  to  the  archbliliop  of  Paris. 
His  Fables  aie  an  immovt  1  wi.rk,  exceeding  every 
thing  in  that  kind,  botii  ancient  and  modern,  in  the 
cpinion  of  the  learned.  Teople  of  talte,  the  oftener 
they  read  them,  will  find  continually  new  beauties  and 
tiharms,  nut  to  be  met  with  elfewherc.  The  dcfcen- 
dants  of  this  great  poet  are  excinptcd  in  France  from 
all  taxes  and  impofitions,  a  privilege  which  the  inten- 
ilauts  of  Soiflons  to  this  day  think  it  an  honour  "j  con- 
firm to  them. 

rCNTAlNBLEAU,  a  town  in  the  Ide  of  France, 
and  in  the  Gatinois,  remarkable  tor  its  line  palace, 
which  has  Inen  the  place  where  the  kings  of  France 
vied  to  h)i!gt  when  they  went  ahuntlng.  It  wasfiril 
«n,bein)lKd  1  y  Frintis  I.  and  all  the  fuccefiive  kings 
have  aeded  lumething  thereto;  infomuch  that  it  may 
now  be  called  the  fiuelt  plcafure-houfe  in  the  world.  It 
ilar.ds  in  the  miull  of  a  forell,  confiding  of  26,424  ar- 
ptnts  of  land,  each  containing  100  fepiart  perches,  and 
«afeh  pt/ch  18  feet.     E.  Long.  2.  33.  N.  Lut.  40.  22. 
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rONl'AIMES  (Peter  Francis),  a  French  critic,  Pi'm»ine« 
wns  born  of  a  good  laniily  at  Ri»ucn  in  l6t*5.  At  15,  H 
he  entered  into  the  locicty  of  the  Jcfuits  ;  and  at  30,  Fcnta;,ibii. 
quitted  it,  for  the  fake  of  returning  to  the  world.  He  ' 
was  a  prifll,  and  had  a  cure  in  N.<rmandy ;  but  left  it, 
and  was,  as  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  fome  time  with 
the  cardinal  d'Auvcrgne.  Having  excited  tome  at- 
tention at  Paris  by  certain  ciitical  pr<>duClions,  thj 
Abbe  Bignon  in  1724  committed  to  him  the  y!.urn,J 
(Ls  S^jvaiis.  He  acquitted  himfelf  well  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  was  peaceably  enjoying  the  applauf.-3  of  the 
public,  when  his  enemies,  whom  by  critical  llridlures 
in  his  J'lurnal  he  had  made  fuch,  formed  an  accufatioii 
againll  him  of  a  moll  abominable  crime,  and  procured 
him  to  be  imprilontd.  By  the  credit  of  powerful 
friends,  he  was  fetat  liberty  in  15  days:  the  niagillrate 
oi  the  polite  te)ok  upon  himfelf  the  trouble  of  juitifying 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  liignon  ;  and  this  letter  ha- 
ving been  read  ainidllhis  fcllow-labourcrsin  the  Journal, 
he  was  unanimoufly  re-ellabliflied  in  his  former  credit. 
This  happened  in  1725.  But  with  wiiatcver  repute 
he  might  aeejuit  himlelt  in  this  Journal,  frequent  dif- 
guils  made  him  fequently  abandon  it.  He  laboured 
mean  while  in  fome  new  periodical  works,  from  which 
he  derived  his  greatell  fame.  In  1731,  he  began  one 
under  the  title  of  Nouveli/lt  du  Parniijfe,  ou  Ri-Jlex'wni 
fur  Us  Ouvru^es  ncuveaux:  but  only  pioccedcd  to  two 
volumes;  the  work  having  been  fupprtlfed  by  autho- 
rity, from  the  inceflant  complaints  of  authors  ridiculed 
therein.  About  three  years  after,  in  1735,  he  ob- 
taineil  a  new  privilege  for  a  periodical  production,  in- 
titled,  Olferiutiuiii  fur  la  F.cnis  MoJcnies  ;  which,  af- 
ter coiitinurng  to  33  volumes,  was  fupprefled  again 
in  1743.  Yet  the  year  following,  1  744,  he  pnblilhed 
another  weekly  paper,  called,  jud^meiis fur  lei  Ouvragrt 
nouveaux,  and  proceeded  to  I  1  vi  lumes  :  the  two  laft 
being  done  by  other  hand,<i.  In  1745,  he  was  attacked 
with  a  diforder  in  the  brtalt,  which  ended  in  a  diop- 
fy  that  proved  fatal  in  five  weeks.  "  He  was  (fay* 
M.  Freron)  born  a  fentimental  perfon  ;  a  phiiofophcv 
in  conduct  as  well  as  in  principle  ;  exempt  from  an'.bi- 
tion  ;  and  of  a  noble  firm  fpirit,  whith  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  fue  for  preferments  or  titles.  In  common  con- 
veriation  he  ajipeared  only  a  ceimmon  m^n  ;  but  when 
fubjefts  ol  literature,  or  any  thing  ojt  i>f  the  eirdinary 
way,  were  agitated,  he  difcovered  great  force  of  ima- 
gination and  wit."  Beiides  the  periodiccl  works  men- 
tioned above,  he  was  the  author  of  m.my  others  :  his 
biographer  gives  us  nei  Icfs  than  17  articles  ;  many  of 
them  critical,  fome  hiftorical,  and  fome  tranflations 
from  Engliih  writers,  chiefly  from  Pope,  Swift,  Field- 
ing, &c.  The  Abbe  de  la  Porte,  publifhed,  in  1757, 
L' Efpr'il  de  I' Ahhi  des  FoiitMiies,  in  4  vols  1  2mo  ;  pie- 
fixed  to  which  is  the  Life  of  Fontaines,  a  catalogue  of 
his  works,  and  anether  catalogue  of  writings  againll 
him. 

FONTANELLA,  in  snatomy,  impoits  the  qua- 
drangular aperture  fjunel  betwixt  the  os  frontis   and 
ofia  lincipitis,  in  childrcji  juft  born;  which  is  alfo  call 
idfoBi/ulfiliHs. 

1  ON  I'ARABIA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain  in  B.if- 
cay,  and  in  the  territory  of  Guipufcoa,  leated  on  a 
ptninfula  on  the  fca-lhore,  and  on  the  river  Bidalfoa^ 
It  is  fmall,  but  well  fortified  both  bv  nature  and  art  ; 
and  has  a  good  baibour,  thcugh  dry  at  low  water.     It 
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y   I'sbuih  in  the  form  of  an  aniphitheatrr,  on   the  decli 
vity  of  an  hill,  and  fuiroundcd  on  the  l.\nd  fide  by  tliC 
l.igli   Pyrencan   n.ountaijis.      It   is  a  very   impoitaiit 
placi,  being  accoi.ntid  the  key  i/f  Spain  on  that  fidi-. 
W.  Long.  1.43.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

lONTENAY,  (John  baptill  Blaiii  dt),  a  very  fa- 
mous painter  of  fruit  and  flowers,  was  bora  at  Caen  in 
.16^4.  L,ouis  XiV.  gave  him  a  penlion,  and  an  a- 
paruncnl  in  the  galleries  of  the  Luuv.e;  and  he  was 
nominated  couniilior  of  the  Acadtmy  of  F.iiiiting. 
His  fiult  and  flo«crs  have  all  ihi  frcflincfs  and  beauty 
of  nature;  the  very  dew  fecms  to  trickle  down  tlcir 
Italks,  with  ail  the  hillre  and  tranfparency  of  the  c!ia- 
moTid,  while  the  infcCls  upon  tliem  fecin  ptrftdly  alive 
and  animated.  This  ingenious  paintL-r  ilicd  at  Paris 
in  1715. 

PON  rENELLE,(Berndrddi),acekbrated French 
auihor,  was  born  in  l^^J?,  and  died  in  1756,  when 
he  was  near  100  years  old.  He  difchargcd  the  trull 
of  perpetual  lecrelai-y  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a- 
bove  40  years  with  univerfal  applaufe;  and  his  Hillory 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  throws  a  great  light  upon 
their  memoirs,  which  are  very  ohfcute  The  eloges 
Vfhich  he  pronounced  on  the  deceafed  mtmbers  of  the 
«ca<Jemy,  have  this  peculiar  merit,  thitt  they  excite  a 
refptCt  lor  the  fciences  as  well  as  for  the  author.  In 
his  puitical  performances,  and  the  Dialogues  of  the 
Deaa,  the  fpi'rit  of  Voiturc  was  difcenilble,  thouf;h 
more  extended  and  moie  philoli.phLcal.  i-Iis  I'hnahty 
of  Wcilds,  is  a  work  fingular  in  iis  kind  :  tiie  dcfign 
of  v.-hich  was  to  prefent  that  part  of  philcfophy  to 
view  iri  a  gay  and  plealing  drefs.  In  his  more  adv.in- 
ced  years,  he  publiflicd  comsdlcs,  which,  though  they 
fliowcd  tiie  elegance  of  Fontcntlle,  were  little  htted  fur 
the  liage;  and  An  Apology  for  Des Cartes  6  Vonices. 
M.  dc  Voltaire,  who  declares  him  to  have  been  the 
moll  univeifal  g.rnlus  the  age  of  Louif.  XI\'.  produced, 
fays,  "  We  mult  excufe  his  comedies,  on  account  of 
his  great  age  ;  and  his  Carteliaii  oj-inions,  as  they 
were  the  fe  of  his  youth,  when  tliey  were  univerfally 
received  all  ov.r  Europe." 

FO.NrENOY,  a  town  or  village  of  t*e  Aulrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  prov  nee  of  Haiiiaiilt,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Flandcrf  ;  rematkable  for  a  bittle  foui;ht 
there  between  the  allies  and  the  French  on  the  firll  of 
May  1745.  'i'he  French  were  commanded  by  Maref- 
chal  Saxc,  and  the  ailifs  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. The  latter  behaved  with  great  bravery;  but 
through  the  t'uperiority  of  the  numbers  of  the  French 
army,  and  likewife  the  fupcrior  gencralll.ip  of  their 
commander,  the  allies  were  defeated  with  great  llangh- 
ttr.  The  Biiulh  troops  behaved  with  altoni.liing  in- 
trepidity, as  their  enemies  tlieivifelves  owned.  It  is 
even  fsid,  that  the  battle  was  loll  through  the  cowar- 
dice of  the  Dutch,  who  failed  in  their  attack  0:1  die 
village  irf  Fontcnoy,  on  which  the  event  of  the  day 
depended.      E.  Long.  2.  20.    N,  Lat.  50.  3  J. 

F  NTENov,  a  villiigecf  France,  in  the  duchy  of  Rnr- 
gundy.  umarkable  for  a  bloody  battle  fought  there  in 
841,  between  the  Gerirans  and  the  Ficnch,  in  which 
Were  killed  above  icccco  men  ;  and  the  Germans 
vere  defeated.      E.  Long.  3.  48.   N.  Lat.  47.  2S. 

FONTLiVRAUD,  or  FKONTkv.^cx  (Order  of),  in 
etcleliallical  hillory,  a  religious  order  intt it utei  bv  Ro- 
bor  d'.ArbnlTcl,  about  the  latter  end  of  tlic  nth  cen- 
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tury,  and  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  fee  ror.tini:i;i 
by  pope  Pafcal  U.  in  1  ic6,  confirmed  by  a  bull  in 
I  1 13,  and  inverted  by  his  fuccclTors  with  very  extiaor- 
dinary  privileges.  The  chief  of  this  orcer  is  a  female,  ' 
w^ho  is  appointed  to  infpeA  both  the  monks  and  nuns. 
The  order  is  di>ided  into  four  province?,  which  avc 
thofe  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Au\ugiie,  and  Bretagire, 
in  each  of  which  thty  have  fevcral  priories. 

FOKTICUl.US,  or  F"ntani;lla,  in  furgery,  en 
idiie,  feton,  or  finall  ulcer,  made  in  various  p^rts  of 
the  body,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  latent  conuption 
out  of  it, 

FONTINALIA,  or  FfNTANACH,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans  in  honour  of'the 
deities  v/ho  prefidcd  over  founiains  or  fprings.  X'aipo 
obfcrvjf,  that  it  was  the  cullom  to  vilic  the  nells  on 
thofe  days,  and  to  cafl  crowns  into  fountains.  Scalt- 
ger,  in  his  conjcdlures  on  \'arro,  takes  this  not  to  be 
a  fcift  of  fountains  in  general,  as  FeUus  inlinuatcs, 
but  of  the  four.tain  which  ha«i  a  temple  at  Rome,  neiir 
the  Porta  Capena,  chlied  alio  Poi-ta  Fonlinal'tj  :  he  adds, 
that  it  is  of  this  fountain  Cicero  Ipcaks  in  his  fecond 
boi.k  Df  Itjil/.  The  ii)ntinalia  were  held  on  the  1  3th 
of  ( irtober. 

FONl'INAI.IS,  w.\TE!'.-M03s,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  natural  order  of  mufci,  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  authera  is  hooded  ; 
the  calyptra,  or  covering  of  the  anfhera,  fefiile,  iiiclo- 
fed  in  a  pciichi:tiiim  01  cmpalement  of  Itanctsdlll'ercnt 
from  thofe  of  the  rell  of  the  plant.  There  are  fojr 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Britain.  They  grow 
on  the  brinks  of  rivulets,  and  on  the  tiutiks  of  trees. 
The  mod  remarkable  is  the  antipvretica,  with  purple 
ftalks.  The  Scandinavians  line  the  infides  of  their 
chimneys  with  this  mofs,  to  defend  them  agai.ill  the 
fire;  for,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  othii  mofs, 
this  is  f.  arcely  capable  of  burning. 

FOOD,  in  the  mod  extenlive  fignincation  of  the 
word,  implies  whatever  alimtnts  are  tiiken  into  the 
body,  whether  folid  or  Hi  id  ;  but,  in  onuiion  laii- 
gi::.j^c,  it  is  generally  uled  to  hgnity  cnly  the  (olid  part 
of  our  aliment. 

We  arc  told,  that  in  the  full  ages  men  lived  upon 
acorns,  berries,  and  fuch  fi  nits  as  the  earth  fpontatic- 
oully  produces  ;  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  fltlh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hi.ntiiig :  But  their  number* 
decreafing  and  mankind  multiply ing,  ncccfllty  taught 
them  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ivronnd,  to  fow  corn, 
&c.  By  and  by  they  began  to  r.fTigii  to  each  other,  by 
gcjietal  confcnt,  portions  of  hind  to  produce  them  their 
fu[iply  of  vegetables;  after  this,  reafon  fuggelled  the 
exped.cnt  cf  doincllicating  certain  animals,  both  to  af- 
filt  them  in  their  labours  and  fupply  them  with  food. 
Hogs  were  the  firll  animals  of  the  domeAic  kir>!  that 
appeared  upon  their  tables  ;  they  held  it  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  dcviur  the  beafls  that  airtlled  them  in  ti.eir  la- 
bours.—  When  they  began  to  make  a  free  i.'fe  of  do- 
n.eitic  animals,  they  roalled  them  Only  ;  boiling  was  a 
reftnemeut  in  cookery  which  for  agea  they  were  Gran- 
gers to  ;  and  fi!ii  living  in  an  element  men  were  unufett 
to,  were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  fomewhat  civilized. 
Menclaus  complains,  in  the  OdyfTty,  that  they  had 
been  condrained  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  moil  remarkable  di'.lindlion  of  foodi.  In  a  me« 
elical  view,  is   into  thcfe   which.ave  idready  afT.mibtcd 
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into  flie  animal  nature,  and  fuch  as  are  not.  Of  the 
■  firft  kind  arc  animal  liibllanccs  in  gtiier;il  ;  which  if 
not  entirely  finiilar,  are  nearly  fo,  to  our  nature.  The 
fecund  comprehends  vegetables,  which  are  much  more 
difficullly  alliniilated.  But  as  the  nouridiment  of  all 
animals,  evi;n  thoic  which  live  on  other  animals,  can 
be  traced  originally  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  principle  of  all  nourifliment  is  in  vege- 
tables. 

Tho-jgh  there  Is  perhaps  no  vegetable  which  does 
not  afford  nourifliment  to  fome  fpecies  of  animals  or 
other  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  mankind,  a  very  conlider- 
able  diftinftion  Is  to  be  made.  Thofe  vegetables  vvlilch 
are  of  a  mild,  bland,  agreeable  talle,  are  proper  nou- 
rilTimi;nt  ;  while  thofe  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  naufeous 
nature,  are  improper.  We  ufe,  indeed,  feveral  acrid 
fubllantes  as  food  ;  but  the  mild,  the  bland,  and  agree- 
able, are  in  tlie  largell  proportion  In  almoll  every  ve- 
getable. Such  as  are  very  acrid,  and  at  the  fame  time 
of  an  aromatic  nature,  are  not  ufed  as  food,  but  as 
Ipices  or  condiments,  which  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
medicine  rather  than  any  thing  elfe.  Sometimes,  in- 
«leed,  acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  fcem  to  be  adiviitted 
as  food.  Thus  celeri  and  endive  are  ufed  in  common 
iood,  though  both  are  fubftances  of  confiderable  acri- 
mony ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that,  when  we  ufe 
them,  they  are  previoufly  blanched,  which  alinoft  to- 
tally dellroys  their  acrimony.  Or  if  we  employ  other 
pcrid  fubftances,  we  generally.  In  a  great  nieafure,  de- 
prive them  of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.  In  different 
■countries  the  fame  plants  grow  with  different  degrees 
of  acrimony.  Thus,  garlic  here  feldom  enters  our 
food  ;  but  In  the  fouthern  countries,  where  the  plants 
grow  more  mild,  they  are  frequently  ufed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  The  plant  which  furnifhes  caffada,  being  very 
acrimonious,  and  even  poifonous,  In  Its  recent  Hate,  af- 
fords an  Inftance  of  the  neceffity  of  preparing  acrid 
fubftances  even  in  the  hot  countries  :  and  there  are 
other  plants,  fuch  as  avum-root,  which  are  fo  exceed- 
ingly acrim<)7iious  in  their  natural  llate,  that  they  can- 
not be  fwallowed  with  fafety  ;  yet,  when  deprived  of 
that  acrimony,  will  atfcn-d  good  nourifhment. 

The  mofl  remarkable  propeitics  of  difl'trent  vege- 
table fubftances  as  food,  are  taken  notice  of  under  tlicir 
difl'erent  names  ;  here  we  fliall  only  compare  vegetable 
foods  in  general  with  thofe  of  the  animal  kind. 

I.  In  the  Stomach,  they  differ  remarkably,  in  that 
the  vegetables  always  have  a  tendency  to  acidity,  whde 
animal  food  of  all  kinds  tend  rather  to  alkalefcenoy  and 
putrefaftion.  Some  animal  foods,  indeed,  turn  mani- 
leflly  acid  before  they  putrify  ;  and  it  has  been  affert- 
ed,  that  fome  degree  of  acefcency  takes  place  In  every 
kind  of  animal  food  before  digeftion.  This  acefcency 
of  animal  food,  however,  never  comes  to  any  morbid 
degree,  Init  the  difeafe  is  always  on  the  fide  of  putrc- 
fcency.  The  acefcency  of  vegetables  is  more  frequtnt, 
and  ought  to  be  more  attended  to,  than  the  alkale- 
fcency  of  animal  jfood  ;  which  lall,  even  in  weak  Ito- 
machs,  Is  feldom  felt ;  while  acefcency  greatly  affeds 
both  the  llomach  and  fyftem. 

With  regard  to  their  difference  of  ylA;,','on  .• — Hea- 
vinefs,  as  it  is  called,  is  feldom  felt  from  vegetables, 
«xcepl  from  tough  farinaceous  pa'le,  or  the  moil  vifcid 
fubftances  ;  while  the  heavlnefs  of  animal  food  is  more 
/re^uently  noticed',  efpecially  when  in  any  great  quan- 
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tity.  DlflRcuhy  of  folntlon  does  not  depend  fo  miicli 
on  tirmnels  of  texture  (as  a  man,  from  filh  of  all  kinds. 
Is  more  opprelfed  than  from  firmer  fubftances)  as  on 
vifcidity  ;  and  hence  it  is  more  frequent  in  animal  food, 
efpecially  in  the  "younger  animals. 

With  regard  to  mixture: — There  Is  no  inftance  of 
difficult  mixture  in  vegetables,  except  in  vegetable  oils ; 
while  animal  foods,  from  both  vifcidity  and  oilinefs, 
efpecially  the  fatter  meats,  are  refratlory  in  tliia  re- 
fpect.  Perhaps  the  difference  of  animal  and  vegetable 
foods  might  be  referred  to  this  head  of  mixture.  For 
vegetable  food  continues  long  in  the  flomaeh,  giving 
little  flimulus  :  Now  the  fyilem  is  affeded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  this  ftimulus,  which  is  incompa- 
rably greater  from  the  animal  vifcid  oily  food,  than 
from  the  vegetable,  firmer,  and  more  aquecnis.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  applications  to  the  ftoniach, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  the  cold  fit  of  fe- 
ver. Independent  of  flimidus,  merely  by  their  refrige- 
ration :  and  this  oftener  arifes  from  vegetables  ;  as  we 
fee,  in  thofe  hot  countries  where  intcrmittents  prevail, 
they  are  oftener  induced  from  a  fuifeit  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  when 
one  is  recovering  of  an  intermittent,  there  Is  nothing 
more  apt  to  caule  a  relapfe  than  cold  food,  efpecially  if 
taken  on  thofe  days  when  the  fit  fliould  return,  and 
particularly  accfccnt,  fermentable  vegetables,  as  fa- 
lad,  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  ac'ulu  dulces,  &c.  which, 
according  to  Dr  Cullen,  are  the  moll  frequent  caufes 
of  epidemics  ;  therefore,  when  an  intermitteut  Is  to  be 
avoided,  we  fliun  vegetable  diet,  and  give  animal  foods, 
although  their  ftimulus  be  greater. 

II.  In  the  Iiilejl'ines.  When  the  putrefcency  of  animal 
food  has  gone  too  far,  it  produces  an  aiiive  ftimulus, 
caufing  diarrhoea,  dyfcntery,  &c.  But  thefe  effefls  are 
but  rare  :  whereas  from  vegetable  food  and  its  add, 
which,  imited  with  tlie  bile,  proves  a  pretty  Itrong 
ftimulus,  they  more  frequently  occur  ;  but,  luckily, 
are  of  lefs  conlequence,  if  the  refrigeration  is  not 
very  great.  In  tlie  autumnal  feafon,  wlien  there  Is  a 
tendency  to  dyfentery,  if  it  is  obferved  thit  eating  of 
fruits  brings  It  on,  it  is  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  their 
couhng  tlian  ftmuilatuig  the  intcft?ne6. 

As  10  Jlo'il — Wherever  neither  putrefaflion  nor  aci- 
dity has  gone  a  great  length,  anintal  food  keeps  the 
belly  more  regidar.  Vegetable  food  gives  a  greater 
proportion  of  feculent  matter,  and,  when  exficeated  by 
the  ftoniach  and  intellines,  is  moi;e  apt  to  flagnate,  and 
produce  flow-beliy  and  collivenefs,  than  auiuial  llimu- 
lating  food  ;  which,  before  it  comes  to  the  great  guts, 
where  ftoppage  is  made,  has  attained  a  putrefactive 
tendency,  and  gives  a  proper  flimulus  :  and  thus  thofe 
who  are  collive  from  ilie  ufe  of  vegetables,  v/hen  they 
have  recouife  to  animal  food  are  in  this  refpeit  better. 

HI.  Ill  the  lloatl-i'cJfi-L.  They  both  give  a  blood  of 
the  fame  kind,  but  of  different  quality.  Animal  food 
gives  it  in  greater  quantity,  being  in  great  part,  as  the 
cxprefTion  is,  convertible  in  fuccum  et  fungiiineum,  and  ot 
ealy  digellion  ;  whereas  vegetable  Is  more  waleiy, 
and  contains  a  portion  of  Uiiconquerable  fa  line  matter, 
which  caiifes  it  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  fome 
excretion.  Aniinal  food  affords  a  more  dente  (limula- 
ting  elallic  blood  than  vegetable  ;  llretching  and  cait- 
ling  a  greater  refillance  in  the  folids,  and  again  exo- 
ting  their  ilronger  adtiou.     It  has  been  fuppofcd,  t^at 
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InrA      acefcency  of  vegetable  food   ia  carrisd  into  the  blood- 

'     *  '  -    vefftls,  and  there   exerts   its  effefts  ;   but  the  tendency 

.  of  animal  fluids    is  fo  ftrong  to  alkalefcency,  that  the 

^  exiftence  of  an  acid  acrimony  in  the  blood  fecnis  very 

improbable.      Animal  food   alone   will  foon    produce 

an   alkalcfcent   acrimony  ;    and  if  a  perfon  who  lives 

entirely  on  vegetables  were  to  take  no  food  for  a  few 

days,   his  acrimony  would  be  alkalefcent. 

IV.  We  are  next  to  lake  notice  of  the  quantity  cf 
nutriment  thefe  dilftrcnt  f<iods  affoid.  Nutiiment  is 
of  two  kinds :  the  firft  repairs  the  w.i(le  of  the  folid 
fibres  ;  the  other  fuppKts  certain  fluids,  the  chief  of 
which  is  oil.  Now,  as  animal  food  is  calier  converted, 
and  alfo  longer  retained  in  the  fyllem,  and  as  it  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  cf  oil,  it  will  aflord  both 
kinds  of  nJ^rirnent  more  copioufly  than  vegetables. 

v.  Lalily,  yJs  to  the  dijf:rent  dtgrees  of  pcrfpirabi- 
/i'y  of  thefe  fitods.  This  is  not  yet  properly  determined. 
SanCtorius  conftantly  iptaks  of  mutton  as  the  moll 
perfplrable  of  all  food,  and  of  vegetables  as  checking 
perfpiration.  This  is  a  confcquence  of  the  different 
iUmulus  thofe  foods  give  to  the  ilomacb,  fo  that  per- 
fons  who  live  on  vegetables  have  not  their  perfpiration 
fo  fuddenly  excited.  In  time  of  digeilion,  perfpira- 
tion is  llopped  from  whatever  food,  much  more  fo  from 
cooHng  vegetables.  Another  rcafon  why  vegetables 
arc  lefs  perlpirable  is,  becaulc  their  a^jiieo-falinc  juices 
determine  them  to  go  off'  by  urine,  while  the  more  per- 
fcclly  mixed  animal  tocxi  is  more  equally  diffufcd  over 
the  fyftem,  and  fo  goes  olf  by  perfpiration.  Hence 
Santlorins's  accounts  may  be  uudertlood ;  for  vege- 
table aliment  is  not  longer  retained  in  the  body,  but 
niollly  takes  the  courfe  of  the  kidneys.  Both  are 
equally  perfpirable  in  this  refpciS,  viz.  that  a  per- 
fon living  on  either,  returns  once  a-day  to  his  ufuil 
weight  ;  and  if  we  conlider  the  little  nourifhrnent  of 
vegetables,  and  the  great  tendency  of  animal  food  to 
corpulency,  we  muft  allow  that  vegetable  is  more 
quickly  ptrfpired  than  animal  food. 

As  to  the  queflion,  Whether  man  was  originally  de- 
figned  for  animal  or  vegetable  food,  fee  the  article 
Carnivorous. 

With  regard  to  the  eflefts  of  thefe  foods  on  men,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  there  are  no  perfons^  who  live 
entirely  on  vegetables.  The  Pythagoreans  themfelves 
eat  milk  ;  and  thofe  who  do  fo  mollly,  as  thefe  Py- 
tiiagoreans,  are  v.-eakly,  lickly,  and  meagre,  labour- 
ing under  a  conflant  diarrhoea  and  fcveral  other  dif- 
eafes.  None  of  the  hardy,  robull,  live  on  thefe  ;  but 
chiefly  fuch  as  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  exertion  of  their 
mental  facul'.ies,  as  (in  the  Ea!f  Indies)  faiflors  and 
brokers  ;  and  this  method  of  life  is  now  confluej  to 
the  hot  climates,  where  vegetable  diet,  without  incon- 
venience, may  be  carried  to  great  exccfs.  Though  it 
be  granted,  therefore,  that  man  is  intended  to  live  on 
thefe  different  foods  promifcuoufly,  yet  the  vegetable 
(hould  be  in  very  great  proportion.  Thus  the  Lap- 
landers are  faid  to  live  entirely  on  animal  food  :  but 
this  is  contradi(5led  by  the  bed  accounts  ;  for  Linnxus 
fays,  that  befides  milk,  which  they  take  f.jur,  to  ob- 
viate the  bad  eflcits  of  animal  food,  they  uCe  alfo  caila, 
menyanthea,  and  many  other  plants,  copioufly.  So 
there  is  no  inftance  of  any  nation  living  entirely  cither 
on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  though  thefe  are  indeed 
fbmc  who  live  particularly  ou  one  or  other  in  thegreat- 
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ert  proportion.      In  the  cold  countries,  t.  j.  the  inha-      Fo-xJ. 

bitants  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  on  account  of  the  <"" 

rigour  of  the  feafon,  their  fmaller  perfpiration,  and  little 
tendency  to  putrefadion. 

Ot  more  importance,  ho-.rever,  is  the  following  than 
the  former  qucllion,  viz  /n  -^•hat  proportljii  animid  and 
vegetable  food  ought  to  be  mixed  ? 

I.    jinimcl  food   ceitainly   gives  moll    (Irength    to 
the   fydem.      It  is  a  known  aphorifm   of  Snnctorius, 
l\\z\.  pondus  addil  roiur  ;   which  may  be  explained  from 
the  impletion  of  the  blood-veflels,  and  giving  a  proper 
degree  of  tenlion   for   the  performance  of  ftrong  of;:l- 
lations.     Now  animal   food   not   only  goes  a   greater 
way  in  fupplying  fluid,  but   alfo  gives   the  fluid  more 
denle  and  elaltic.    The  art  of  giving  the  utmoft  ilrcngth 
to   the  fyflem   is   bell  underllood   by  thofe  who  breed 
fighting  cocks.      Thefe  people  raifc  the  tocks  to  a  cer- 
tain weight,  which  mull   bear  a   certain  proportion  to 
the  other  ^arts  of  the  fyllem,  and   which  at  the  lame 
time  is  fo  nicely  proportioned,  as  that,  on  lofing  a  few 
ounces  of  it,   their  (Ireui'th    is   very   confiderably   im- 
paired.    Dr  Robinfon  of  Dublin    has  ohferved,   that 
the  force  and  weight  of  the  fyllem  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  largenefs  of  the  heart,  and  its  proportio.n 
to  the  fyllem  :   for  a  large  heart  will  give  lartre  blood- 
veffeis,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  vifceia  are  lefs,  par- 
ticularly the  liver ;  which   lalt  being  increafed  in  fizc 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  determined  into  the   cel- 
lular texture,    and  leis   into  the   fan^uineous  After. 
Hence  we  fee  how  animal  food  gives  ftrength,  by  fill- 
ing the  fanguiferous  vclFels.      What   pains    vse  now  he- 
flow  on  cocks,  the   ancients   di3   on   the  Athleta;,  by 
proper  nounlhment  bringing  them  to  a  great  degree  of 
flrength  and  agility.     It   is   faid  that  men  were  at  lirll 
fed  on  ligs,  a  proof  of  which  we   have  from  their  nu- 
tritious  quahty  :   however,  in   this   refpeft   tliev   were 
foon  found  to  fall  far  fliort  of  animal  food  ;  and  thu» 
we  fee,  that  men,  in  fomc  meafure,  will  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quali-y  of  thiir  food.      The  Engllih  la- 
bour more  than  the  Scots  ;  and  wherever  men   are  ex- 
polcd  to  hard  labour,  their  food  Ihouid  be  animah.    A- 
nimal  food,   although  it  gives  Hrcngth,   yet   loads   the 
bod)  ;  and    Hippocrates   long   ago  obfen-ed,  that  the 
athletic  habit,  by  a  fmall  increafe,   was  exp jfed  to  the 
greateA  hazards. .    Hence  it   is  only  proper  for  bodily 
labours,  and   entirely  Improper  for  mental   exercifes ; 
for  whoever  would  keep    his  mind    acute  and  penetra- 
ting, will  exceed   rather  on  the  fide  of  vegetable  fjrd. 
Kven   the  b- dy  is  opprcfl'cd  with  animal  food  ;  a  full 
meal  always  produces  duincfs,  lazinefs,  and  va«nir<f  ■ 
and  hence  the  feeding   of  gameilers,  whofe  mind  mti't 
be  ready  to   take  ad\-a4itage,  is  always   performed  by 
avoiding  a  large   quantity  of  animal  food.     Farthsr, 
with  regard   to   the  ftrength  of  the  body,  animal  food 
in  the  firil  ftnge    of   life  is  hardly  rectfl"ary  to  give 
ftrength  :   in  manhood,  when  we  are  expofcd  to  aitivc 
fcenes,  it  is  more  allowable  ;  and   even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  fome   proportion  of  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour.      I'liere  are  fome  difeafes  which  come 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  at  leall  are  aggravated  bv  it  ; 
aitong  th'.-fc   the   moil  remarkable  is  the  gout.      This, 
when  it  is  in  tlie  fyitem,  and  does  not  appear  with  in- 
flammation  in   tlie   extremities,  has  pernicious  cfTecls- 
there,  attacking  the  lungo,  Ilomacb,  head,   Sec.     Now 
to  determine  tliis  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proporJon 
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Food,      of  animal  food  is  neccTEry,  tfpccially  as  the  perfon  is 

—y'^  commonly  incapable  of  much  extrcife. 

Animal  food,  althor.ph  it  gives  ilreneth,  is  yet  of 
many  hazards  to  the  fyiiem,  as  it  produces  plethora  and 
all  its  conffquencfs.  As  a  ftim-.ilus  to  the  llomarli  and 
to  the  whole  f)  ftem,  it  excites  ft  vir,  urges  the  rircii- 
lation,  and  promote;?  the  perfpiratlon.  The  fydem, 
however,  by  the  repetition  of  thefe  ftimiili,  is  foon  worn 
oi!t  ;  and  a  man  who  has  cr.rly  ufcd  the  athletic  diet, 
is  either  early  canied  oft'  by  inflammatory  difcafts,  or, 
if  he  takes  rxercife  fufficient  to  render  that  diet  falntnry, 
fuch  an  accumiilaiion  is  made  of  piitrefcent  fluids,  as  in 
Lis  after-life  lays  a  foundation  for  the  mod  inveterate 
chronic  dilleaipers.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  quellloned, 
wliether  we  Ihould  dcfire  this  high  degree  of  bodily 
ftrcn^th,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  at- 
tending it.  Thofcwho  are  chiefly  employed  in  mental 
lefcarches,  and  not  expoftd  to  too  much  bodily  labour, 
{liould  alivavs  avoid  an  txcefs  ot  animal  food.  There 
is  a  difeafe  which  feems  to  require  aniii.al  food,  viz. 
the  hyileric  or  hvpochoudriac  ;  and  which  appears  to 
be  very  much  a-kin  to  the  gout,  affciSing  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  All  people  afleiied  with  this  dife:ife  are 
much  difpofcd  to  acefctncy  ;  which  fimetimes  goes  fo 
lar,  that  no  other  vtgetdble  but  bread  can  be  taken  in, 
>vithout  occafioning  the  worll  confcquences.  Here  then 
\/e  are  obliged  to  prelcribc  an  animal  diet,  even  to  thofe 
of  very  weak  organs;  for  it  generally  obviites  the  fymp- 
toms.  However,  fcveral  inllanccs  of  fcurvy  in  excefs 
liavc  been  produceil  by  a  longcont'nued  ufe  of  this 
diet,  which  it  is  always  unlucky  to  be  obliged  to  pre- 
Icribe  ;  and  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prelcribe. 
It  lliouKl  be  joined  with  as  much  of  the  vegetable  as 
poflible,  and  when  a  cure  is  performed  we  (liould  gra- 
dually recur  to  that  ag.iin. 

2.  Next,  let  us  conlider  the  ^'ffe/i//;/?  diet.  The  chief 
inconveniency  of  this  is  ditficulty  of  aHimilation  ;  which, 
liowcver,  in  the  vigorous  and  cxercifcd,  will  nit  hi  li- 
able to  occur.  In  warm  climates,  the  afTiniilation  of 
vegetable  aliment  is  more  eafy,  fo  that  there  it  may  be 
more  ufed,  and  when  jjined  to  cxercife  gives  a  pretty 
tolerable  degree  of  ftrcngth  and  vigour  ;  and  though 
the  general  rule  be  in  favour  of  d/.'/w^/ diet,  for  giving 
ftren^jth,  yet  there  are  many  inttances  of  its  being 
remarkably  produced  from  vegetable.  Vegetable  diet 
bas  this  adv.mtage,  that  it  whets  the  appetite,  and  th.-.t 
v.e  can  hardly  fuffer  from  a  full  meil  of  (t.  Befides 
the  diforders  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  pnmit  v'r.-r, 
aiul  its  falling  ihort  to  give  ftrenglh,  there  feem  to  be 
i!0  bad  confcquences  it  can  produce  in  th-.*  blood-vef- 
f>;ls  ;  for  there  is  no  inllanci  where  its  peculiar  acri- 
I  »ony  was  ever  carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  Icfs 
piidifiible  than  animal  food  ;  nor,  without  the  utmoll 
indolence,  and  a  iharp  appetite,  does  it  give  plethora, 
cr  any  of  its  confcquences  :  fo  that  we  cannot  here  but 
conclude,  that  a  large  propoi  ti on  of  vegetable  food  is 
nfeful  for  the  generainy  of  mmkind. 

There  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous, 
or  more  common,  than  the  negleCt  of  bread  :  for  it  is 
the  fifctl  of  vegetable  aliment,  and  the  beft  corrertor 
r.f  animal  food  ;  and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this 
alone,  its,bad  confequericcf,  when  ufed  in  a  hvpochon- 
diiac  Hate,  have  Ken  obviated.  The  French  appa- 
icntly  have  as  much  iuiimal  food  on  their  tables  as  t!ie 
lir'tons;  aou  yet,  by  a  greater  ufe  of  bread  and  the 
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dried  2c;d  fruits,  its  bad  tff.'iij  are  prevented  ;  and 
therefore  bread  fiinuld  be  particularly  ufed  by  the  ' 
Englilh,  as  they  are  fo  voracious  of  animal  food.  \'e- 
ge!<iblj  food  is  not  on!y  neciflary  to  fecure  health,  but 
long  life  :  and,  as  we  have  faid,  in  infancv  and  youih 
we  Ifiould  be  conhned  to  it  mollly  ;  in  manhood,  and 
decay  of  life,  ufe  animal  food  ;  and,  near  the  end,  ve- 
getable again. 

There  is  another  qucftion  much  .igitated,  viz.  IVijt 
are  the  ijiils  of  variety  in  fuoiJ  ?  Is  it  necelTaiy  and  al- 
lowable, or  univerfally  hurtful  ?  \'ariety  of  a  ccrtai:» 
kind  feems  nccclfary  ;  as  vegetable  and  animal  foods 
have  their  mutu  il  advantages,  tending  to  correal  each 
other.  Another  variety,  which  is  very  proper,  is  that 
of  liquid  and  folid  food,  which  ihould  be  fo  managed 
as  to  temper  each  other;  and  liqiu'd  food,  efpccially  of 
the  vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pafs  off  before  it  is 
properly  afnmllated,  while  folid  food  mikes  a  lon'T  (lay. 
But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  qucftion, 
whether  variety  of  the  fame  kind  is  necefiarj'  or  pro- 
per, as  in  animal-foods,  beef,  fdh,  foul,  tie.  It  doth 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  arifing  from 
this  mixture  or  difficulty  of  adimilation,  provided  a 
moderate  quantity  be  taken.  When  any  inconvenience 
does  arile,  it  pr  ibably  proceeds  from  this,  that  one  of 
the  particular  fubllances  in  the  mixture,  when  taken 
by  icfelf,  would  produce  the  f.ime  e^ecli  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear,  that  this  elfcd.  is  not  heightened  hy 
the  mixture,  but  properly  vlvitited  by  it.  There  arc 
few  exceptions  to  this,  If  any,  e.  g.  taking  a  large  pro- 
portion of  actfcent  f.ibllances  with  milk.  The  cold- 
nefs,  &c.  acidity,  flatuiency,  &c.  may  appear;  and  it 
is  poffible  that  the  coagvdum,  from  the  acefcency  of 
the  vegetablcj,  being  fomewhat  ftronger  induced,  may 
give  occalion  to  too  long  retention  in  the  ftomach,  and 
t-o  acidity  in  too  great  det^rce.  Again,  the  mixtuie  of 
fif.i  and  milk  ohen  occaliona  inco,nveniences.  The 
theory  of  this  is  difficult,  though,  from  univerfal  con- 
feut,  it  mull  certainly  be  juil.  Can  we  fuppofe  that 
lirti  gives  occafion  to  fuch  a  coagulum  as  runnet  ?  If 
it  does  fo,  it  may  produce  bad  effedts.  Befides,  fillies 
approach  foratwhat  to  vegetables,  in  giving  little  fti- 
mulus  ;  and  are  accufed  of  the  fame  bad  tffefts  as 
thefe,  viz.  bringing  on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

Thus  much  may  be  fdd  fur  variety.  But  it  alfo 
hts  its  dlfadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony  ;  this, 
and  the  art  of  cookery,  making  men  take  in  more  than 
they  propeily  can  digell  :  and  hence,  perhaps,  very 
jullly,  phyficlaiis  have  univerfally  nlmoll  preferred  fini- 
pllclty  of  diet;  for,  in  fpite  of  rales,  man's  eatiu^'  will 
only  be  meafared  by  his  appetite,  and  fatiety  is  fooner 
produced  by  om  than  by  m.tny  fubllanccs.  Cut  this 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  argument  agalnll  variety,  that 
it  is  one  for  it,  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal 
of  animal  food,  and  its  bad  elfcifts,  is  by  piefenting  a 
quantity  of  vegetables.  Another  mean  of  preventing 
the  bad  effefts  of  animal- food,  is  to  tike  a  large  pro- 
portion of  liquid  ;  and  henie  the  bad  effects  of  ani- 
mal-food are  lef;  felt  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their 
drinking  much  with  it,  and  ufuiT  broths,  which  are  at 
once  excellent  corrcdiori  of  auiinalfojd  a;id  preven- 
tives of  gluttony. 

With  regard  to  the  difFerences  between  animal 
Foous,  piojKily  fo  called,  th;  firft  regards  their  folubi- 
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^(.J.     lity,  d*pf  ntling  on  a  lax  or  firm  texture  of  their  difFc- 

"■"v— —^  rent  kinds. 

I.  Solubility  of  animal  food  fecms  to  defcrve  Icfs 
attention  tlian  is  commonly  imagined  ;  for  there  are 
many  inftanccs  of  perions  of  a  weak  (lomach  incapable 
of  breaking  down  the  texture  of  vegetables,  or  even  of 
difl'olving  a  light  pudding,  to  whom  hung  bstf,  or  a 
piece  of  ham,  was  very  {grateful  and  eafily  digefted. 
None  of  the  theories  given  for  the  folulion  of  auimaU 
food  in  the  human  itomach  fccra  to  have  explained 
that  proccfs  fufficiently.  Long  ago  has  been  difcardcd 
the  fuppofition  of  an  active  corrolive  menilrunm  there; 
and  alfo  the  doctrine  of  trituration,  fur  which,  indeed, 
\:iere  feems  no  mcchanifm  in  the  human  body;  and, 
till  lately,  phyfieians  ccmmonly  agreed  with  Bocrhaave 
in  fuppolin;T  nothing  inore  to  be  nectflary  than  a  wa- 
tery mcnlliuum,  lEoderate  heat,  and  frequent  agita- 
tion. This  will  account  for  folution  in  fome  cafe?,  but 
not  entirely.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  it  out  of  tlie  body 
with  tlie  fame  circumllances,  and  in  ten  times  the  time 
in  which  th.;  food  is  dllTolvcd  in  the  llomach  we  fhall 
iiot  be  able  to  briniJ  about  the  fame  changes.  Take 
the  coagulated  while  of  an  egg,  whicli  almnft  every 
body  can  ealily  digtft,  and  yet  no  artifice  (hall  be  able 
to  diffolve  it.  Hence,  then,  we  are  led  to  ftek  another 
caulc  for  folution,  -viz.  fermentation;  a  notion,  indeed, 
formerly  embraced,  but,  on  the  introduction  of  me- 
ch.tnical  philolophy,  inrju'.lrioufly  banilhed,  with  every 
other  fuppofition  of  that  procefs  taking  place  at  all  in 
the  animal  economy. 

Many  of  the  ancients  imagined  this  fermentation  to 
be  putrcfaAive.  But  this  we  deny,  as  an  acid  is  pro- 
duced ;  though  hence  the  fermentation  might  be  rec- 
koned the  vinous,  which,  however,  feems  always  to  be 
morbid.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the  fermentation  purely 
acetous,  but  modified  by  putrcfcence  ;  for  Pringle  has 
obfervtd,  that  animal  matters  railc  and  even  expede 
the  acetous  proccfs.  The  fermentation,  then,  in  the 
liomach  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  between  the  acetous  and 
putrefaftive,  mutually  modifying  each  other;  though, 
indeed,  in  the  intellines,  fr.mewhat  of  the  putrefactive 
fecms  to  take  place,  as  may  be  obfervtd  from  the 
ftate  of  the  feces  broke  down,  and  from  the  little  dif- 
pofition  of  fuch  fuSilauccs  to  be  fo,  which  are  not 
L'able  to  the  putiefaClive  proccfs,  as  the  firmer  parts  of 
vegetables,  &c.  Upon  this  view  folution  feems  to  be 
extremely  eafy,  and  thofe  fubftaiices  to  be  moll  t-afiiy 
broke  down  wiiith  are  moil  fubject  to  putrefaAion. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  104.  and  G.jjtr/c  J,ike. 

But  fclution  alfo  depends  on  other  circumllances, 
and  hence  requires  a  more  particular  regard. 

I.  There  is  a  diCcrence  of  fohibility  with  refpecl  to 
the  manducation  of  animal-food,  for  which  bread  is  ex- 
tremely necelTary,  in  order  to  keep  the  more  flippery 
Blhe  parts  in  the  nioiilh  till  they  be  properly  comminuted  *. 
IVom  v.ant  of  proper  manducaticn  perfons  are  fi:bjcft 
to  eruclatinns  ;  and  this  more  frequ.ntly  from  the 
fiini  vegetable  roods,  as  apples,  almonds,  &c.  than  trom 
the  animal,  though,  indeed,  even  from  arirnal  food, 
very  tendinous,  or  fwallowed  in  unbroken  maires,  fuch 
fometims  occur.  Manducation  is  fo  much  c<<nneCted 
with  foluti.'n,  liiat  fome,  from  imperfectly  performing 
that,  arc  obliged  to  brlch  up  theit  food,  rcnianducate 
it,  and  fwallow  it  again  before  the  llomach  can  dif- 
folve it,  or  proper  nourilhmcnt  be  extrafltd.   Another 
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proof  of  our  reparJ  to  f<.ilubility,  i»  our  rejefting  (lie 
firmer  parts  of  animal- food,  as  buU-beef,  anil  generally  ' 
carnis-orous  animals. 

2.  Its  cffectj  with  regard  to  folubillty  feera  alfo  ta 
be  the  foundation  of  our  choice  between /a/  and  I  an, 
young  and  vIJ  meaii.  In  the  kan,  although  perhaps 
a  fingle  fibre  might  be  fufficiently  tender,  yet  thcfe, 
when  coUefled  mfo/cicuii,  are  very  firm  and  compact, 
and  of  diificult  folution  ; -whereas  in  the  fjt  there  is  3 
greater  number  of  vefiels,  a  greater  quantity  of  juice, 
more  interpcfition  of  cellular  fubftance,  and  confe- 
quently  more  folubility.  Again,  in  young  animals, 
there  is  probably  the  fame  number  of  fibres  as  in  the 
older,  but  thefe  more  connetled  :  whtreas,  in  the 
older,  the  growtli  depending  on  the  feparation  of 
thefe,  and  the  increafe  of  veflels  and  cellular  fubllance, 
the  texture  is  lefs  firm  and  more  foluble  ;  which  qua- 
lities, with  regard  to  t^ie  llomach,  are  at  that  time 
too  inoreaftd,  by  the  increafed  alkalefcency  of  the  ani- 
mal. To  this  alfo  may  be  referred  our  choice  of  ca- 
llratcd  animals,. w'a.  on  account  of  their  difpofition  to 
fatten  after  the  operation. 

3.  It  is  with  a  view  to  the  folubility,  that  we  make 
a  choice  between  meats  recently  killed,  and  thofe 
which  tiaye  been  kept  for  fome  time.  As  foon  as 
meat  i.'^  killed,  the  putrefactive  procefs  begins;  which 
commonly  we  allow  to  proceed  for  a  little,  as  that 
procefs  is  the  moil  effeftiial  breaker  down  of  animal 
matters,  and  a  great  affillance  to  folution.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  meat  ought  to  be  kept,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  meat's  tendency  to  undergo  the  pu- 
trid fermentation,  and  the  degree  of  thofe  circum- 
llances which  favour  it  :  Thus,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
where  meat  cannot  be  kept  above  four  or  five  hours, 
it  is  ufed  much  more  recent  than  in  thefe  northern 
climates. 

4.  Boiled  or  ronjted  meats  create  a  difference  of  fo- 
lution. By  boiling  we  extraft  the  juices  interpofed 
between  the  fibres,  approximate  them  more  to  each 
other,  and  render  them  of  more  difficult  folubility  ; 
which  is  increafed  too  by  the  txtraftion  of  the  juices, 
which  are  much  more  alkalcfcent  than  the  fibres :  but 
when  we  want  to  avoid  the  ftimulus  of  alkdefcenf 
food,  and  the  quick  folution,  as  in  fo:ne  cafes  of  dif- 
eafe,  the  i-oallcd  is  not  to  be  cliofen.  Of  loalUd  meat 
it  may  be  aflved,  which  are  more  proper,  thof;  which 
are  moll  or  leail  roafted  ?  That  which  is  leall  done  is 
certainly  the  moll  foluble :  even  raw  meats  are  niore 
foluble  than  druffed,  as  Dr  Cullen  WoS  informed  by  a 
perfon  who  from  neceflity  was  obliged,  for  fonu  time, 
to  eat  fuch.  Birt  at  the  fame  time  that  meats  little 
done  are  very  foluble,  they  are  very  alkalcfcent ;  fo 
that,  wherever  we  want  to  avoid  alkalcfcency  in  the' 
prima  lis,  the  moH  roailed  meats  fhould  he  chofcn. 
Thofe  who  throw  away  the  broths  of  boiled  meat  do 
very  improperly  ;  for,  befide-  their  fupplying  a  fluid, 
from  their  greater  alkalelcency  they  increafe  the  folu- 
bility of  the  meat.  Here  we  (hall  obferve,  that  pure 
blood  has  been  thought  infoluble.  Undoubtedly  it  ir 
very  nutiicious  ;  and  though  out  of  the  body,  like  the 
white  of  eggs,  it  feems  very  infohihk-,  yet.  like  that 
too,  in  the  body  it  is  commonly  eafily  digefted.  Mo- 
fes  very  properly  forbad  it  the  Ifraclites,  as  in  warm 
countries  it  is  highly  alkalcfcent  ;  and  even  here, 
when  it  was  ufed  in  great   quantity,  the  fcurvy  wa» 
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Toof?.     more  frequtnt :  but  to  a  moderate  ufc  of  it,  in  thcfc 
"*~v^~'  climates,  no  fiich  objcAion  takes  pl.ice. 

^.  Solubility  is  varied  from  another  fource,  viz.  vlf- 
cidity  of  the  juice  of  aliment.  Young  animals,  tlien, 
appear  more  foluble  than  old,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  rompaCiiion  and  lirmnefs  of  texture  in  the  latter, 
but  alfo  their  greater  vifcidity  of  juice.  And  ni'thing 
is  more  common,  than  to  be  longer  opprclTcd  from  a 
full  nital  of  vtal,  than  from  the  fame  quantity  of  beef, 
&c.  Upon  account,  too,  of  their  greater  vifcidity  of 
juice,  arc  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous  parts  of  ani- 
mals longer  retained  than  the  purely  mufcular,  as  weil 
as  on  account  of  their  lirmnefs  of  texture.  Even  lifhef, 
whofe  mufcular  parts  are  exceedingly  tender,  are,  on 
account  of  their  gluey  vifcofuy,  longer  of  folution  in 
the  ftomach.  And  eggs,  too,  which  are  exceedingly 
nourifiiing,  liave  the  lame  effect,  and  cannot  be  talcen 
in  great  quantity  :  For  the  ftomach  is  peculiarly  fen- 
f;blc  to  gelatinous  fubfiances  ;  and  by  this  means  has 
nature  perhaps  taught  us,  as  it  were  by  a  fort  of  in- 
ftinft,  to  limit  ourfelves  in  the  quantity  of  fuch  nutri- 
tive fubllances. 

6.  With  regard  to  folvition,  we  mud  take  in  the  oils 
of  animal  food;  which,  when  tolerably  pure,  are  thii 
leaft  putrefcent  part  of  it,  and,  by  diminilhing  the  co- 
hefion  of  the  fibres,  render  them  more  foluble.  On 
this  lad  account  is  the  lean  of  fat  meat  moreeafily  dif- 
folved  than  other  lean.  But  when  the  meat  is  expo- 
fed  to  much  heat,  this  oil  is  feparated,  leaving  the  fo^v 
~  lid  parts  Icfs  ealily  foluble,  and  becoming  itfelf  empy- 
reumatlc,  rancefcent,  and  of  diilicult  mixture  in  the 
ftomach.  Fried  meats,  from  the  reafons  now  given,  and 
baked  meats,  for  the  fame,  as  well  as  for  the  tenacity 
of  the  parte,  are  preparations  which  diniinilh  the  folu- 
bility  of  the  food.  From  what  has  been  faid,  the  pre- 
paration of  food  bv  fattening  it,  and  keeping  it  for 
fome  time  after  killed,  although  it  may  adminiller  to 
gluttony,  will  yet,  it  muil  be  confefled,  increafe  the 
folution  of  the  food. 

II.  The  fecond  difference  of  animal-food  Is  with  re- 
gard to  Alkalescency. 

Of  this  we  have  taken  a  little  notice  already  under 
the  head  of  SohiLUity. 

1.  From  rhcir  too  great  alkalefcency  we  commonly 
avoid  the  carnivorous  anim.als,  and  the  fer<r ;  and 
cboofe  rather  the  gianivorous.  Some  birds,  indeed, 
which  live  on  infefts,  are  admitted  into  our  food  ; 
but  no  man,  without  iiaufia,,  can  live  upon  thefe  alone 
for  aay  length  of  time.  Filhes,  too,  are  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  living  almotl  uaiverfdlly  on  each  other. 
But  in  tiitfe  the  alkalefcency  does  not  proceed  fo  far  ; 
whether  from  the  vifcidity  of  their  juice,  their  want  of 
heat,  or  fome  peculiarity  in  thcii  economy,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine. 

2.  Alkalefcency  is , determined  by  difference  of  age. 
The  older  animals  are  always  more  alkalefcent  than  the 
young,  from  their  continual  progrefs  to  putrefaiftion. 
Homberg  always  found,  in  his  endeavours  to  extratl 
an  acid  from  human  blood,  that  more  was  obtained 
from  the  young  than  fiom  the  old  animals. 

3.  A  third  circumilance  which  varies  the  alkalefcen- 
cy of  the  f(jod.  Is  the  wili'ntfs  or  tr.menefj  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  this  again  lecms  to  depend  on  its  excrdfe. 
Dr  Culkn  knew  a  gentleman  who  was  fond  of  cats  for 
food  :  but  he  alwajs  ufed  to  fetd  them  on  vegetable 


food,  and  kept  tliera  from  exercife ;  and  in  the  fame 

manner  did  the  Romans  rear  up  their  rats,  when  in-  ^ 
tended  for  food.  In  the  fame  way  the  flefh  oF  the 
partridge  and  the  hen  feems  to  be  much  wic  fame; 
only,  from  its  being  more  on  the  wing,  the  one  is  more 
alkalefcent  than  the  other.  Again,  tame  animaU  arc 
commonly  ufcd  without  their  blood;  whereas  the  wild 
are  conunonly  killed  \n  their  blood,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  their  gieater  exercife,  are  more  alka- 
lefcent. 

4.  The  alkalefcency  of  food  may  be  determined  from 
the  quantity  of  volatile  fait  it  affords.  The  older  the- 
meat  is,  it  is  found  to  give  the  greater  proportion  of 
volatile  fait.  ' 

5.  The  alkalefcency  of  aliment  may  alfo,  in  fome 
mcafure,  be  determined  from  its  colour,  the  youngei" 
animals  being  whiter  and  lefs  alkalefcent.  We  alio 
take  a  mark  from  the  colour  of  the  gravy  poured  out, 
according  to  the  rcdnefs  of  the  juices  judging  of  the 
animal's  alkalefcency. 

6.  The  rclifh  of  food  is  found  to  depend  much  on  its 
alkalefcency,  as  does  alfo  the  flimulus  it  gives  and  the 
fever  it  produce's  in  the  fyflem.  Thefe  effefis  are  alfo 
complicated  with  the  vifcidity  of  the  food,  by  which 
means  it  is  longer  detained  in  ihe  ilomach,  and  the  want 
of  alkalefcency  fupplied. 

Havintj  mentioned  animal  food  as  differing  in  folu- 
bihty  and  alkalefcency,  which  often  go  together  in  the 
fame  fubje<il,  we  come-  to  the  third  difference,  wz. 

Ill  Quantity  of  Nutriment.  Which  is  either  ab- 
foliite  or  relative  :  ablolute  with  refpeft  to  the  quanti- 
ty it  really  contains,  fufficient  powers  being  given  to 
cxtiatt  it  ;  relative,  with  refpetl  to  the  affimilatory 
powers  of  thofe  who  nfe  it.  The  abfolute  nutriment 
is  of  fome  conlequence  ;  but  the  relative,  in  the  n.hult 
and  healthy,  and  except  in  cafes  of  extraoidinary 
weakncfs,  may,  without  much  inconvenience,  be  dif- 
regarded.  In  another  cafe  is  the  quantity  of  nourifh- 
mcnt  relative,  ws.  with  regard  to  its  perfpirabil'ily ; 
for  if  the  food  is  foon  carried  off  by  the  excretions,  it 
is  the  fame  thing  as  if  it  contained  a  lefs  proportion  of 
nourifhment.  For,  giving  more  fluid,  that  which  is 
longer  retained  affords  moft ;  and,  for  the  repair  of  the 
folids,  that  retention  alfo  is  of  advantage.  Now,  gela- 
tinous fubllances  are  long  retained  ;  and  befides,  are 
themfelves  animal  fubrtaiices  diifolved:  fo  that,  both 
abfolutely  and  relatively,  fuch  fubllances  are  nutri- 
tious. Of  this  kind  are  eggs,  (hell  fi!h,  &c.  In  a- 
dults,  though  it  is  difputed  vvliether  their  folids  need 
any  repair,  yet,  at  any  rate,  at  this  period,  fluid  is 
more  required  ;  for  this  pupofe  the  alkalefcent  foods- 
are  moll  proper,  being  moll  eafily  diffolved.  They  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  mofl  perfpirable  ;  on  one  hand 
that  alkalefcency  leading  to  difeafe,  while  on  the  other 
their  perfpirability  obviates  it.  Adults,  therefore,  as 
writers  juftly  obferve,  are  better  nourifhed  on  the  al- 
kalefcent ;  the  yoimg  and  growing,  on  gelatinous 
foods.  All  this  leads  to  a  comparifon  of  young  and' 
old  meats;  the  full  being  more  gelatinous,  and  the  lafl 
more  alkalefcent.  This,  however,  by  experience,  is 
not  yet  properly  afcertained.  Mr  Geoffroy  is  the  on- 
ly petfon  who  has  been  taken  up  with  the  analyfis  of 
foods.  See  Memoires de T Academie,  I'an.  1731  &  1732. 
His  attempt  was  certainly  laudable,  and  in  f  ime  re- 
fptds  uftfully  performed  j  but,  in  general,  his  experi- 
ments 
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Too^.  mcnts  were  noi  fufficiently  repeated,  nor  are  inJecd 
"">~~~  fiiiriciciitly  accurate.  He  has  not  been  on  his  guard 
againll  thevarious  circumftances  which  aiTccl  meats;  the 
cow-kind  h'king  a  moill  fiicculcnt  herbage,  which  is  not 
to  be  got  in  warm  chmatcs;  wliilc  the  (liecparc  fond  of 
a  dr)'  food,  and  thrive  bell  there.  •  Again,  fome  of  his 
experiments  feem  contradiAory.  He  fa)  s,  that  veal 
gives  more  fohition  tlian  beef,  while  lamb  gives  iefs 
than  muuon,  vvliich  is  much  to  be  doubted.  If  botli 
he  and  Sauclorius  had  txauiined  Englilli  beef,  the  re- 
fult  probal)ly  would  ha»£  been  very  ditferent  as  to  its 
pcrfpirabiiity,  Siz.  Bcfidcs,  Mr  Geoffroy  lias  only 
analyfed  beef  and  veal  v.hen  raw;  has  made  no  proper 
circumflantiiJ  comparifons  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds  ;^  and  has  examined  thefe  lad  along  with  their 
bones,  and  not  their  mufcles,  Sec.  by  thtrafelves,  as 
he  ought  to  have  Ane,'  &c.  If  a  fct  of  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  properly  and  accurately  performed, 
they  might  be  of  great  ufe  ;  but,  at  prcfent,  for  the 
puipofc  of  determining  our  prefent  fubjed,  we  mull 
have  recourfe  to  our  alkalefcency,  folubility,  &c. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  of  animal  foods  i^,  The 
Naturr  of  the  FiLUDi  they  iifford.  I'he  whole  of  this 
will  be  underllood  from  what  has  been  faid  on  alka'ef- 
cency  ;  the  fluid  produced  being  more  or  lefs  denfe 
and  llimulatinij,  in  proportion  as  that  prevails. 

V.  The  fifth  difierence  of  animal  foods  is  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their 

Perspirability.  The  Aim  of  ^vliat  can  be  faid  on 
this  matter  is  this,  that  fuch  foods  as  promote  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fluid  in  our  velTcls,  and  difpofe  to  ple- 
thora, are  the  leall  peripirable,  and  commonly  give 
moll  ftrength  ;  that  the  more  alkalefcent  foods  are  thd 
nioll  ptrfpirable,  though  the  vifcid  and  lefs  alkalefcent 
«  may  attain  the  fame  property  by  long  retention  in  the 
fylleir..  The  authors  on  perfpirability  have  determi- 
ned the  perfpiration  of  foods  as  imperfedlly  as  Mr  Geof- 
froy h-s  dojie  the  folubility,  and  in  a  few  cafes  only. 
We  mufl  not  lay  hold  on  what  Sanftcrius  has  faid  on 
the  perfpirability  of  mutton,  becaufe  he  has  not  exa- 
mined in  the  fame  way  other  meats  in  their  perfeft 
ftate;  far  lefs  on  what  Keil  fays  of  oyfters,  as  he  him- 
felf  was  a  valetudinarian,  and  confcquently  an  unfit  fub- 
ie(£l  for  fuch  experiments,  and  probably  of  a  peculiar 
temperament. 

As  to  the  effefts  of  Food  on  the  Mind,  we  have 
already  hinted  at  them  above.  It  is  plain,  that  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgment,  more  fre- 
quently accompany  a  weak  ftate  of  the  body.  True  it 
is,  indeed,  that  the  fame  llate  is  liable  to  timidity, 
flufluation,  and  doubt  ;  while  the  ftrong  have  that 
fieadinefs  of  judgment,  and  firmntfs  of  purpofe,  which 
are  proper  for  the  higher  and  more  attive  fcenes  of 
Lfe.  The  mod  valuable  ftate  of  the  mind,  however, 
appears  to  refide  in  fomewhat  lefs  firninefs  and  vigour 
of  body.  Vegetable  aliment,  as  never  over-diftending 
the  vefltls  or  loading  the  fyftern,  never  interrupts  the 
ftronger  motions  of  the  mind  ;  while  the  heat,  fuhiefs, 
and  weight,  of  animal  food,  are  an  enemy  to  its  vigo- 
rous efforts.  Temperance,  then,  does  not  fo  much  con- 
Cft  in  the  quantity,  for  that  always  will  be  regulated 
by  our  appetite,  as  in  the  quality,  Was.  a  large  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  aliment. 

A  conlidcrable  change  has  now  taken  place  in  the 


articles  made  ufe  of  as  food  by  the  ancients,  by  fubftf.  F.)o4 
tuting,  inftead  of  what  were  then  ufed,  particularly  of  '' 
the  vegetable  kind,  a  number  of  more  bland,  agreeable,  ^'^^^ 
and  nutritive  juices.  The  acorns  and  nuts  of  the  pri-  ** 
niitive  times  have  given  way  to  a  variety  of  fweeter  fa- 
rinaceous feeds  and  roots.  To  the  malvaceous  tribe  of 
plants  fo  much  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  hath 
fiicceeded  the  more  grateful  fpinacli  ;  and  to  the  bllte, 
the  garden  oiach.  The  rough  borage  is  fupplanted  l)y 
the  acefcent  forrel;  and  afparagus  has  banillied  a  num- 
ber of  roots  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers  under  the 
name  of  Zi.//.f ;  but  Linnsus  is  of  opiniim,  that  the 
parfnip  has  unJefervedly  ufurped  the  place  of  the  fkirret. 
The  bean  of  the  ancients,  improperly  fo  called,  being 
the  roots  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  nit.nphota  m/umio, 
or  Indian  water-lily,  is  fuperfedcd  by  the  kidneybein. 
Tlie  garden  rocket,  eaten  with  and  as  an  antidote  a- 
gainlt  the  chilHng  qualities  of  the  lettuce,  is  banilhed 
by  the  more  agreeable  crefs  and  tarragon  ;  the  apium 
by  the  meliorated  celery  ;  the  pompion,  and  others  of 
the  cucurbitaceous  tribe,  by  the  mijlon  ;  and  the  fu- 
mach  berries,  by  the  fragrant  nutmeg.  The  iilphi.im, 
or  fuccus  Cyrcnaicus,  which  the  Romans  purchafed 
from  Perfia  and  India  at  a  great  price,  and  is  thou'^ht 
by  fome  to  have  been  the  afafetida  of  the  prcfent  time, 
IS  no  longer  ufed  in  preference  to  the  alliaceous  tribe. 

To  turn  from  the  vegetable  to  fome  of  the  animal 
fubllitutts,  we  may  mention  the  carp  among  fifhes  as 
having  excluded  a  great  number  held  in  high  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Romans.  The  change  of  oil  for  but- 
ter ;  of  honey  for  fugar  ;  of  mulfa,  or  liquors  made  of 
wine,  water,  and  honey,  for  the  wines  of  modern 
times ;  and  that  of  the  ancient  zythus  for  the  prcfent 
improved  malt  liquors  ;  not  to  mention  alfo  the  Ccil/ula 
of  the  Roman  taverns,  analogous  to  our  tea  and  coffee. 

Food  of  Plants,  See  Agriculture,  n^  i — 6.  and 
Plants  ;  alfo  the  article  Composts. 

FOOL,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  is  a  perfon  who 
makes  falfe  conclufions  from  right  principlld  ;  whereas 
a  madman,  on  the  contrary,  draws  right  conclufion* 
from  wrong  principles.      See  Folly. 

FooL-S:ones,  in  botany.      See  Orchis. 

FOOSHT,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea  ;  fituated,  ac- 
cording to  the  obfervalions  of  Mr  Bruce,  in  M.  Lat. 
55"  59'  43  '•  It  is  defcribtd  by  him  as  about  five  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  though  only  nine  m 
circumference.  It  is  low  and  fandy  in  the  foutheni 
part,  but  the  north  rifes  in  a  black  hill  of  inconfider- 
able  height.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  bent-grafs, 
which  never  arrives  at  any  great  length  by  reafon  of 
want  of  rain  and  the  conllant  browzing  of  the  goats. 
There  are  great  appearances  of  the  black  hill  having 
once  been  a  volcano  ;  and  near  the  north  cape  the 
ground  founds  hollow  like  the  Solfaterra  in  Italy. 
There  are  a  vail  number  of  beautiful  filli  met  with  up- 
on the  coafts,  but  few  fit  for  eating;  and  our  traveller 
obferved,  that  the  moft  beautiful  were  the  moll  noxious 
when  eaten;  none,  indeed,  being  falutary  food  except- 
ing thofe  which  rcfembled  the  h(h  of  the  noithern  feas. 
There  are  many  beautiful  fhell-filh,  as  the  concha  ve- 
neris, of  feveral  colours  and  fizes  ;  feaurchins,  &c. 
Spunges  are  likewife  found  all  along  the  coaft.  There 
are  alfo  pearls,  but  neither  large  nor  cf  a  good  water  ; 
in  confequencc  of  which  they  fell  at  no  great  price. 
Thev  are  produced  by  a  fpecies  of  bivalve  fhells.  Se- 
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Foot,  ternl  large  (hells,  from  the  tifh  nsmed  I'lffir,  are  met 
""I*  '  with  upon  ilones  of  ten  or  twelve  tons  weight  along 
the  coall.  They  are  turned  upon  their  faces  and  funk 
into  the  Ilones,  as  into  a  pafte,  the  ilone  being  ralfed 
all  about  the:n  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  fliell  ;  "  a  proof  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  that  this  Hone 
jBull  fome  time  lately  have  been  foft  or  liqu'.-fied  :  for 
liad  it  been  long  ago,  the  fun  and  air  would  have  worn 
the  furface  of  the  Ihell  ;  but  it  feems  perfectly  entire, 
and  is  fet  in  that  hard  brown  rock  as  the  (tone  of  a 
ring  is  in  a  golden  chafing." — The  water  in  this  ifland 
is  very  good. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fooflit  are  poor  filhermen  of  a 
fwarthy  colour  ;  going  naked,  excepting  only  a  rag 
about  their  waill.  Thry  have  no  bread  but  what  they 
procure  in  exchange  for  the  (iih  they  catcli.  Wliat 
they  barter  in  this  manner  is  calcdyiwi/n.  But  befides 
this  they  catch  another  fpecies,  which  is  flat,  with  a 
long  tail,  and  the  (kin  made  ufe  of  for  (liagrecn,  of 
which  the  handles  of  knives  and  fvvords  .are  made. 
There  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  ifland,  conlKling  of  about 
30  huts,  built  with  faggots  of  bent  grafs  or  fpartuni, 
fupported  by  a  few  (licks,  and  thatched  with  grafs  of 
the  fame  kind  of  which  they  are  built. 

FOOT,  a  pait  of  the  body  of  moll  animals  whereon 
the  (land,  walk,  &c.     See  Anatomy,  n^  63. 

Foot,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry,  a  metre  or 
pieafute,  compofed  of  a  certain  number  of  long  and 
Ihort  (yllables. 

Thefe  feet  are  commonly  reckoned  28 :  of  which  fome 
are  fimple,  as  confiding  of  two  or  three  fyllables,  and 
therefore  called  d'tjffdalic  or  trlfyllah'ic  feel ;  others  are 
compound,  confiding  of  four  fyllables,  and  are  there- 
fore called  tetrnfylLibic  feet. 

The  diflyllabic  feet  are  four  in  number,  ivz.  the  pyr- 
rhichius,  fpondeus,  iambus,  and  trocheus.     See  Pyr- 

RHICHIUS,  &c. 

The  trif)  Uabic  feet  are  eight  in  number,  viz.  the 
daclylus,  aiiapa;ilu6,  tribrachys,  mololFus,  amphibra- 
chys, amphimacer,  bacchius,  and  antibacchius.  See 
Dactyl,  &c. 

The  tctrafyllabic  are  in  number  16,  I'lz.  the  pro- 
cleufmaticus,  difpondtus,  choriambus,  antifpallus,  dii- 
ambus,  dichoreus,  ionicus  a  majore,  ionicus  a  minore, 
epitritus  primus,  epitiitus  ftcundus,  epitrltus  tertius, 
epitritus  quartus,  pason  primus,  paeon  fccundus,  pa;on 
tertius,  and  pson  quartus.  See  Procleusmaticus, 
&c. 

Foot  is  alfo  a  longmeafure  confiUIng  of  12  inches. 

Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into  JO  digits,  and  the 
digit  into  10  lines. 

Foot  Halt,  the  name  of  a  particular  diforder  inci- 
dent to  (hetp.  It  takes  its  fource  from  an  infect, 
which,  when  it  comts  to  a  certain  maturity,  refembles 
a  worm  of  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in  length.  The 
RrR  appearance  of  the  malady  is,  when  the  Iheep  gives 
figns  of  being  lame,  which  increafes  to  fo  high  a  degree 
2^  to  prevent  grazing;  when,  whnt  with  want  of  fuf- 
ficient  food  and  pain,  the  poor  animal  fulTcra  greatly, 
and  lingers  till  it  dies  a  natural  death,  if  not  properly 
attended  to,  by  extracting  the  infedt  or  worm  ;  the 
fooner  the  better,  as  it  is  very  eafily  performed. 

As  foon  as  the  lamenefs  is  pciccived,  let  the  foot 
that  is  lame  be  examined  bclweeu  the  dofe  of  the 


clawB,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  (kin  whore  the 
clofe  feparatts  is  a  fmall  hole  (not  natural),  through 
which  the  inftdt,  when  yet  fmall,  gels  its  entrance,  "" 
and  by  degrees  has  worked  itfttf  upwards  along  the 
leg,  between  the  outward  (kin  and  bone,  and  obtains 
its  largtil  magnitude;  Proportionally  it  finds  its  nou- 
riflimj  nt,  and  is  left  undillurbtd.  This  worm  mud  be 
extraCied  by  moving  the  claws  backward  and  forward 
in  contrary  directions  ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  under  part  of  the  worm  makes  its  appv;aiance  at 
the  above  mentioned  (mall  hole,  and  continuing  the 
fame  operation  of  moving  the  claws,  the  whole  worm 
will  work  itfelf  out ;  which  is  better  than  when  at  its 
firlt  appearance  it  (hould  be  drawn  out  with  danger  of 
breaking  oft',  and  part  of  it  (hould  remain  in  the 
Ihcep's  leg,  and  by  lis  rotting  there  m;iy  be  hurt- 
ful. This  eafy  and  limple  operation  will  be  found  ef- 
fectual without  any  other  kind  of  application  whatever, 
nature  herlclt  curing  the  channel  which  the  worm  had 
made  along  the  leg. 

It  is  oblerved,  this  malady  is  in  fome  years  more 
prevalent  than  in  others,  particularly  in  wet  fcafons 
than  in  drier  ;  more  obferved  to  begin  in  fpr-ing  and 
autumn  than  in  fummer  and  winter;  notvvlthdandino-, 
what  with  (now,  &c.  (hccp  fu(fer  more  by  the  wet  in 
winter  than  in  any  of  the  other  feafims  (po(ribly  it  is 
not  then  the  fcafon  for  this  fort  of  infeCt).  In  high 
heakhy  grounds,  the  (heep  are  lefs  liable  to  it  than  ia 
low  niarthy  and  meadow  grounds :  from  all  which  cir- 
cumftances  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  this  infcft,  in  its 
firll  Hate,  has  for  Its  mod  natural  element  either  the 
earth,  water,  or  air  ;  and  only  gets  accidentally  be- 
tween the  clofe  of  the  claws  of  the  (heep,  and 
finds  there  what  is  fulficient  for  its  nourllhmcnt  and 
fecurity. 

Foot  Square,  is  the  fame  meafure  both  in  breadth, 
and  length,  containing  144  fqnare  or  fnperficlal  inches. 

Cubic  or  Solid  Foot,  is  the  fame  meafure  in  all  the 
three  dimenfions,  length,  breadth,  and  depth  or  thlck- 
nefs,  containing  1728  cubic  inches. 

Foot  of  a  Horfe,  in  the  manege,  the  extremity  of 
the  leg,  from  the  coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof. 

FooT-Levcl,  among  artificers,  an  indurument  that 
ferves  as  a  (oot-rule,  a  fquare,  and  a  level,  bee  Level, 
Rule,  and  Square. 

FOOTE  (Samuel,  Efq;),  the  modern  Ariftopha- 
nes,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall;  and  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family.  His  father  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Tiverton,  in  Devon(hire;  and  enjoyed 
the  pod  of  commiflioner  of  the  prize  office  and  fine- 
contraft.  His  mother  was  heirefs  of  the  Dinely  and 
Goodcre  families.  In  confequcnce  of  a  (atal  mifun- 
dcrftanding  between  her  two  brothers.  Sir  John  Dinely 
Goodere,  Bart,  and  Samuel  Goodere,  Ffq;  captain  of 
hi*  majelly's  (hip  die  Ruby,  which  ended  In  the  death 
of  both,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Goodcre  eftate, 
which  was  better  than  5000I. /fr  annum,  defcended  to 
Mr  Foote. 

He  was  educated  at  Worceder  college,  Oxford, 
which  owed  its  foundation  to  Sir  Thomas  Cookes 
Wliiford,  Bart,  a  ferond  coufin  of  our  author's.  On 
leaving  the  uuiverfity,  he  commenced  (Indent  of  law  in 
the  Temple  ;  but  as  the  dryuefs  of  this  lludy  did  not 
fuit  tlie  livcliuefs  of  his  genius,  he  foon  relinuuilhed  it. 

He 


Toot, 
Foote. 
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He  married  a  yoiiufr  lady  of  a  good  family  and  feme 
"  fortune;  but  tluir  tenipers  not  aj^'reeing,  a  perftift 
harmony  did  not  long  fubriR  between  them.  He  now 
lunched  into  all  the  tafliionable  foibles  of  the  age,  ga- 
m.ng  not  excepted;  and  in  a  few  years  fpcnt  his  whole 
fortune.  His  mccflities  led  him  to  the  llag'c,  and  he 
made  his  (nit  appeal ance  in  the  charafter  of  Othello. 
He  nixt  perforuicd  Fondlcwife  with  much  more  ap- 
plaule  ;  and  this,  indeed,  >Yas  ever  after  one  of  his  ca- 
pital parts.  He  attempted  Lord  Foppington  likewife, 
but  prudently  gave  it  i;p.  But  as  Mr  Foote  was  never 
a  capital  actor  in  the  plays  of  others,  his  falary  was 
VL-ry  unequal  to  his  gay  and  extravagant  turn  ;  and  he 
contratted  debts  which  forced  him  to  take  rtfuge  with- 
in tiie  verge  of  the  court.  On  this  cccalion,  he  relie- 
ved his  nciiHitieb  by  the  following  itratagem.  Sir 
Fr — sD — 1 — 1  had  long  been  his  intimate  friend,  and 
had  dilTipated  his  fortune  by  finrhr  txtravagance. 
J-ady  Nll-u  P — 1-t,  who  was  likewile  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  Foote's,  and  who  was  exceeding  rich, 
vas  fortunately  at  ihat  lime  bent  upon  a  matrimonial 
fclieme.  Foote  llrongly  recommended  to  her  to  con- 
fult  upon  this  momentous  aftair  the  conjurer  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  whom  he  reprelented  as  a  man  of  furprifing 
fkill  and  penetration.  He  employed  an  acqiininfaiice 
of  his  own  to  pcrfonate  the  coiihirer  ;  who  depicted 
Sir  Fr— s  D  — 1— 1  at  full  length  ;  dcfcribtd  the  time 
when,  the  place  where,  and  the  drcfs  in  which  ilie 
would  fee  him.  The  lady  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  coin- 
cidence of  every  circumftance,  that  (he  married  D — 1  —1 
in  a  few  days.  For  this  fervice  Sir  Francis  fettled  an 
annuity  upon  Foote  ;  and  this  enabled  him  once  mor<; 
to  emcrg'.*  from  obfcurity. 

In  J 747  he  opened  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  taking  upon  himfclf  the  double  charadler  of 
author  and  performer;  and  appeared  in  a  dramatic  piece 
of  his  own  compoGng,  called  the  Dlvtrfiuns  of  the 
Morning.  Ihis  piece  confilled  of  nothing  more  than 
the  exhibition  of  feveral  characters  well  known  in  real 
life;  whole  manner  of  convcrlation  and  cxpreiTion  this 
author  very  happily  hit  oft"  in  the  diiilion  of  his  drama, 
and  lliU  more  happily  reprelented  on  the  llage,  by  an 
<xaft  and  moll  amazing  imitation,  nut  only  of  the  man- 
ner and  tone  of  voice,  but  even  of  the  very  perfons,  of 
thofe  whom  he  intended  to  take  oft".  In  this  perform- 
ance, a  certain  phyfician,  Dr  L— n,  well  known  for 
the  oddity  and  iingularity  of  his  appearance  and  con- 
verfation,  and  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Taylor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  were 
made  objefts  of  Foote's  ridicule  ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
Tcry  dcfervedly  ;  and,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his 
fpeech,  under  the  charadir  of  a  theatrical  director, 
Mr  Foote  took  off,  with  great  humour  and  accuracy, 
tlie  feveral  ttyles  cf  aiAing  ot  every  principal  performer 
on  the  Enghlh  ftage.  This  performance  at  iiril  met 
uith  fome  oppoiic.on  from  the  civil  magillrates  of 
Wcllminller,  under  the  fanftion  of  the  att  of  parlia- 
ment for  limiting  the  number  of  playhoufes,  as  well 
■8  from  the  jcalouly  of  one  of  the  managers  of  Drury- 
lanc  playhoufe  ;  but  the  autlior  being  patronized  by 
many  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  other  perfons  of 
dillinciion,  this  oppo.itiun  was  over  ruled  :  and  having 
altered  the  title  ot  his  performance,  Mr  Foote  proceed- 
ed, without  further  moletlation,  to  give  Tea  in  a  Atom- 
in^  to  his  fricodt,  and  reprcfeuled  it  tlirough  a  run  of 


40  mornings  to  crowded  and  fplcndid  audiences.—  Faote. 
The  enfuing  feafon  he  produced  another  piece  of  the  "~~v  ■^ 
fame  kind,  which  he  called  j4n  jiudion  of  Piciares.  In 
this  performance  he  introduced  feveral  new  and  popu- 
lar charafters  ;  particularly  Sir  Thomas  de  Veil,  then 
the  afting  juftice  of  peace  for  Weftminfter,  Mr  Cock 
the  celebrated  anftioneer,  and  the  equally  famous  ora- 
tor Henley.  This  piece  alio  had  a  very  great  run. 
— His  Knights,  which  was  the  produce  of  the  enfuing 
feafon,  was  a  performance  of  fomewhat  more  dramatic 
regularity  :  but  Hill,  although  his  plot  and  charadters 
feemed  lefs  immediately  perfonal,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  kept  fome  particular  real  perfons  ftrongly  in  his  eye 
in  the  performance  ;  and  the  town  took  upon  tliem- 
fehes  to  fix  them  where  the  rcfcmblance  appeared  to 
be  the  moll  linking.  —  Thus  Mr  Foote  cbntinued  from 
time  to  time  to  ftleft,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
public,  fuch  charadcrf,  'as  wtU  general  as  indivi- 
dual, as  fecmcd  molt  likely  to  engage  their  attention. 
His  dramatic  pieces,  exclulive  of  the  interlude  called 
Piety  in  Patlens;  are  as  follow  :  Talle,  The  Knights, 
The  Author,  The  Englilliman  in  Paris,  The  Englifh- 
man  returned  from  Paris,  The  Mayor  of  Garrat,  The 
Liar,  'I'he  Patron,  The  Minor,  The  Orators,  The 
Conimillary,  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  The  Lame 
i-ovcr,  The  Maid  of  Bath,  The  Nabob,  The  Cozeners, 
The  Capuchin,  The  Bankrupt,  and  an  unfinilhed  co- 
medy called  The  Slanderer. — All  th«fe  works  are  only 
to  be  ranked  among  the  pclitcs  piscfs  ai  the  theatre. 
In  the  execution  they  are  fomewhat  loofe,  negligent, 
and  unfiniflied  ;  the  plots  are  often  irregular,  and  the 
catallrophes  not  always  conclufive  :  but,  with  all  thefe 
deficiencies,  they  contain  more  ftrength  of  charafter, 
more  flrokes  of  keen  fatire,  and  more  touches  'of 
temporary  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  any  other  m.dern  dramatill.  Even  the  lan- 
guage fpoken  by  his  charafters,  incorreft  as  it  may 
iometinies  feem,  will  on  a  clofer  examination  be  found 
entirely  dramatical ;  as  it  abounds  with  thofe  natural 
minutiae  of  exprellion  which  frequently  form  the  very 
bafis  of  character,  and  which  render  it  the  trued  mirror 
of  the  convtrfation  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 

In  the  year  1766,  being  on  a  party  of  plcafure  with 
the  late  duke  of  York,  lord  Mexborough,  and  Sir 
Francis  Delaval,  Mr  Foote  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  leg,  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  amputation. 
This  accident  fo  fenlibly  affeCled  the  duke,  timt  he 
made  a  point  of  obtaining  for  Mr  Foote  a  patent  for 
life  ;  whereby  he  was  allowed  to  perform,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarkct,  from  the  15th  of  May  to  the 
15th  of  September  every  year. 

He  now  became  a  greater  fa'."Ourite  cf  the  town 
than  ever  :  his  very  laughable  pieces,  with  his  more 
laughable  performance,  conllantly  tilled  his  houfe  ;  and 
his  receipts  were  fome  feafons  almoll  incredible.  Par- 
fimony  was  never  a  vice  to  be  afeiibed  to  Mr  Foote  ; 
his  hofpitality  and  generofity  were  ever  conlpicuous ; 
he  was  vifited  by  the  lirll  nobility,  and  he  wag  fome- 
times  honoured  even  by  royal  guefte. 

The  attack  made  upon  his  chai  after  by  one  of  his 
domellics,  whom  he  had  dilmilTed  for  miibchaviour,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  particularized  here.     SufHce  it 
to  fay,  he  was  honourably  acquitted   of  that  charge  :- 
but  it  is  believed  by  fome,  that  the  fiiock  which  he  rt- 
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ceivfil  from  it  aceclcralcd  his  ilcjth  ;  others  pretend,  Covenanters,  aud  forced  to  fly  l)eyoncl  fca.    Ho  contl- 

that  his  h'terary  altercation  with  a  certain  then  duchefs,  nued  in  Holland  two  years  ;  and,  upon  his  return,  lived 

or  rather  her  agents,  much  affected  him,  and  that  from  private  on  his  ellate   at  Corfe,  until  he  died  in  1648. 

tli.it  time  his  health  declined.    It  is  probable,  however.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  piinttd  in  two  vols  fo- 

fhat  his  natural  volatility  of  fpirits  could  fcarccly  fail  to  lio  at  Amfterdam  in  1703. 
fiipport  hira  againll  all  imprcUions  from  cither  of  thtfe         Forbes  (William),  a  learned  Lifliop  of  Edinburgh, 


x]uartcrs. 


born   in  15^5.      Hi:4  ill-health   and   the  anti-cpifcopnl 


Mr  Fi)ote,  finding  his  health  decline,  entered  into  difpofition  u(  the  Scots,  confined  him  chieHy  to  a  reti- 

an  agreement  with  Mr  Colman,  for  his  patent   of  the  red  life  :   but  when  Charles  I.  in  16^3,   founded  an  e- 

thtatre  ;  accordmjj;  to  which,  he  was  to  receive  from  pifcopal  church  at  Edinburgh,  he  thou^jht  none  more 

Mr  Colman  L.i6oo/V/-rtnflu/n,  befid-"?  a  (lipiilated  fum  worthy    to   fill   the    fee   than  Mr  Forbes  ;   who,   how- 

whenever  he  chofe  to  perform.      Mr  Foote   made   his  ever,    died    three    months  after   his  confecralion,     in 

appearance  two  or  three  times  in  fome  of  the  moil  al-  1634.     Though  very  a')lc  and  learned,  he  publiilted 

niired  charaAirs  ;  but   beini;    fuddenly   alTeCled   with  nothing  ;    but   wrote  a   trcatife   to  pacify  controver- 

a  paralytic  ftroke  one  night  whilll  upon  the  ftage,  he  fies,   which   was  printed  at  London  24  years  after  hi» 

was  compelled  to  retire.     He  was  advifed  to  bathe  ;  death. 

and  accordingly  repaired  to  Brightelmllone,  where  he  Forbes   (Duncan,  Efq;  of  CuUodcn),  was  born  in 
apparently  recovered  his  former  health  and  fpirits,  and  the  year  168 J.      In   his  early  life,  he  was  brought  up 
was  what  is  called  the, AVM*' o/" //v  fomZ-fl/iy  wlio  refort-  in   a  family   remarkable  for   hofpitality  ;  which,   pcr- 
ed  to  that  agreeable  place  of  amufement.   A  few  weeks  haps,  led  him  aftei  wards  to  a  freer  indulgence  in  focial 
before  his  death,  he  returned  to  Londoti  ;  but.  by  the  pleafuns.      His  natural  difpolition  inclined  him  to  the 
?dvice  of  his  phyficians,  fet  out   with    an  intention   to  army  :   but,  as  he   f»on   dilcovcred  a  fupcrior  genius, 
fpend  the  winter  at  Paris  and  in  the  fouth  of  France,  by   the  advice  of  his  friends  he  applied  himfelf  to  let- 
He  had  got  no  farther  than  Dover,  when  he  was  fud-  tcrs.      He  direded  his  lludieb  particularly  to  the  civil 
denly  attacked  by  another  (Iroke  of  the  palfy,  which  law  ;  in  which  he  made  a  quick  progrefs,  and  in  1709 
in  a  few  hours  terminated  his  cxi.lence.      He  died  on  v^■as  admitted   an  advocate.      From  172210  1737,  he 
the  2  ift  of  Odobcr  I  777,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  reprefented    in   parliament  the  boroughs  of  Invernefs, 
and  was  privately  interred  in  the  cloifters  of  Wellmin-  Fortrofe,  Nairn,  and  Forres.      In  1725,   he  was  made 
Aer  abbey.  kind's  advocate  ;  and  Lord  Prcfident.  of  the  Court  of 
FOP,  probably  derived  from  the  I'lj^/ia  of  Horace,  ScfTion  in  1737.      In  the  troubles  of  1715  and   1745 
applied  in  the  firil  fatire  of  his  fitft  book  to  the  wild  he  efpoufcd  the  royal  canfe  ;   but    witli   {■)  much   pru- 
aiid  extravagant  Nxvius,  is  ufed  among  us  to  denote  a  dencc  and  moderation  did  he  condutl  himfelf  at  this 
perfon  who  cultivates  a  rcgfard  to  adventitious  orna-  delicate  conjuncture,  that  not  a   whifper  was  at   any 
mcnt  and  beauty  to  cxc-efs.  time  heard  to  his  prejudice.      The  glory  he  acquired  in 
FORAMEN,  in   anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feveral  advancing  the  profperily  of  hie   country,  and   in  con- 
apertures  or  perforations  in  divers  parts  of  the  body  ;  tributing  to  re-ellablilh  peace  and  onler,  wa?*  the  only 
as,    I.  The  external  and  internal  foramina  of  the  era-  reward  of  his  ferviccs.      He  had  even  iinpaired,  and  al- 
nium  or  (kull.   2.  The  foramina  in  the  upper  and  lower  moll  ruined,   his   private  fortune  in   the   caufe  of  the 
jaw.     3.  Foramen  lachrymale.     4.  Foramen  membranx  public  ;  but  government  did  not  make  him  the  fmalleft 
tympani.  rccompenfe.      The  minillcr,  with  a  meaimefs  for  which 
FoR.iMfN  Ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  paffage  throi:gh  it  is  difficult  to  account,  defircd  to  have  a  Hate  of  hi( 
the  heart  of  a  fcetus,  which  clofes  up  afttr  birth.      It  dilburftmcnts.      He  was  fo  much  fhocked  at  the  rudc- 
arifes  from  the  coronal   vein,  near  the    right   auricle,  nef>  of  this  treatment,   that  he  left  the  miniller  with- 
and  paffes  direftly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  fer-  out  making  any  reply.      Tlironghout  the  whole  courfe 
vinic  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foetus,  till  of  his  life  he  had  a  lively  fenfe  of  religion,  without  the 
fuch  time  as  the  infant  breathes,  and  the  lungs  are  o-  leail  taint  of  fupetftition  ;  and  his  charity  wasextend- 
pen  ;  it  being  generally  reckoned   one  of  the   tempo-  ed  to  every  feft  and  denomination  of  religioniils  indif- 
lary  parts  of  the  foetus,  wherein  it  dilfi-rs  from   an  a-  criraiiiately.      He  was  well  verfed  in  the   Hebrew  laii- 
dult  ;  although  almoil  all  anatomifls,  Mr  Cticfelden  ex-  guage  ;  and   wrote,   in   a  flowing  and    oratorial    llylc, 
ceptcd,  affure  us,  that  the  foiamcn  ovale  has  foinctimes  concerning  religion  natural  and  revealed,   fome  impor- 
btcn  found  in  adults.      See  Foetus.  tant  difcoverits   in  theology  and  philfrfophy,  aiid  con- 
FORBE.S    (Patrick),    bifliop    of  Aberdeen,     was  ccrning  the  fources  of  incredulity.      He  died  in  1747, 
born    in    1654,    w'len   the   affairs   of    the   church    of     in  the  62d  year  of  his  age  ;   and  his  works  have  lince 
Scotland  were  in    much   confufion  ;  to  the  fettlement  been  publilhed  in  two  volumes  odtavo. 
of  which  he  greatly  contributed.   As  chancellor  of  the  FORCE,   in  philofophy,  denotes  the   caufe  of  the 
imiverfity  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  that  feat  of  learn-  change  in  the  llatt  of  a  body,   when,  being  at  reft,  it 
ing  by  repairing  the  fabric,  augmenting  the  library,  and  begins  to  move,  or  has  a  motion   which  is  either  not 
reviving  the  proftfforlhlps.   He  publiftitd  a  Commentary  uniform   or  not  dirtdl.      While  a  body  remains  in  the 
on  the  Revelations,  at  London,   in  1613  ;  and  died  in  fame  Hate,  either  of  reft  or  of  uniform  and  rcdillnear 
1635.  motion,  the  caufe  of  its  remaining  in  fuch  a  flatc  is  in 
Forbes  (John),  the  fon  of  Patrick,  but  of  much  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  it  catniot  be  faid  that  any 
more   cxtcnfive  learning  than  his  father,   was  peihaps  extrinfic  force  has  aCted  on  it.      This  internal  caufe  or 
excelled  by  none  of  his  age,  which  will  be  allowed  by  principle  is  called  iiurtia. 

thofe  who  read  his  HiJIuncal  and  Theological  Injiitules.  Mechanical   forces   may  be   reduced   to  two  forts  } 

He  wa>  bifhop  of  Aberdeen;  but  was  expelled  by  the  one  of  a  body  at  reft,  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion. 

3  The 
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TLe  force  of  a  body  at  reft,  is  that  which  wc  con- 
ceive  to  be  in  a  body  lying  dill  on  a  table,  or  hanging 
by  a  rope,  or  fupportcd  by  a  fpring,  He  and  thi»  is 
called  by  the  oimct  o{ preffurf,  tcn/lon,  forci,  or  vii  nnr- 
lua,  f'jlicilatio,  cttn.iluj  movrnjl,  cflamrn.  Sec.  To  this 
dafs  alfo  of  fortes  wc  mull  refer  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal force*,  though  they  refidc  in  a  body  in  motion  ; 
bccaufe  thefe  forces  arc  homogeneous  to  weights,  prtf- 
furei,  or  tenfions  of  any  kind. 

The  force  of  a  body  in  motion  is  a  power  lefiding 
io  that  body  fo  long  a*  it  continues  its  motion  j  by 
means  of  which  it  ii  able  to  remove  oblaclcs  lying 
to  its  way  ;  to  kfTen,  deftroy,  or  overcome  the  force 
of  any  other  moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  an  oppo- 
fite  direction  ;  or  to  funnountany  dead  prclTure  or  rc- 
fiftance,  as  tcnfun,  gravity,  fridlion,  &c.  for  fome 
time  ;  but  which  will  be  lellL-ned  or  d:(lroyed  by  fuch 
Rrfiilance  as  lefTcns  or  dcdroys  the  motion  of  the  bo- 
dy. This  \i  called  moving  forct,  vu  my/rit,  and  by 
ibme  late  writers  vis  viva,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
v:j  moriua  fpoken  of  before;  anH  by  thefe  appellations, 
however  diScreot,  the  fame  thing  is  undeiftood  by  all 
Biathematicians  ;  namely,  that  power  of  difplacing, 
oi  withflanding  oppjfite  moving  furcr>,  or  of  overco- 
ming any  dead  relillance,  which  refides  in  a  moving 
body,  and  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  tu 
accompany  it,  fo  long  as  the  Ixxly  mures.  See  Me- 
CMA<«  ics. 

We  have  feveral  cu.ious  as  well  as  ufeful  obfenra- 
lions  in  Dcfagulier's  Experimental  Pbilofophy,  con- 
cerning the  comparative  forces  of  men  and  hurfes,  and 
the  btft  way  of  applying  them.  A  horfc  draws  with 
the  greatcft  advantage  when  t!ie  line  of  direction  is  le- 
vel with  his  bread  ;  in  fjch  a  fituation,  he  is  able  to 
draw  200  lb.  tight  hours  a  day,  walking  about  two 
miles  and  an  half  an  hour.  And  if  the  fame  horfe  is 
made  to  draw  24Dlb.  he  can  w'<rk  but  fix  hours  a-day, 
and  cannot  go  quite  fo  faA.  On  a  carriage,  indeed, 
where  friction  al^ne  is  to  be  oveiconie,  a  middling 
horfc  will  draw  ic-c  lb.  But  the  befl  way  to  try  a 
horfc's  force,  is  by  making  bimdraw  up  out  of  a  well, 
over  a  fingle  puUry  or  roller  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  one 
borfie  with  aootL'^  will  draw  zoo  lb.  3a  already  ob- 
fcrved. 

Five  men  are  foond  to  be  equal  in  (lren?tb  to  one 
borfe,  and  can,  with  as  much  cafe,  puOi  round  the  ho- 
rizontal beam  of  a  mill,  in  a  walk  40  feet  wide ; 
whereas  three  men  will  dj  it  in  a  walk  only  fj  feet 
wide. 

The  word  way  of  applying  the  force  of  a  horfe,  is 
to  make  him  carry  or  draw  up  hill :  for  if  the  hill  be 
fleep,  three  men  will  do  m^rc  than  a  horfe,  each 
man  clircb'ng  up  failcr  with  a  burden  of  icolb. 
weight,  than  a  horfe  that  is  loaded  with  370  lb.  a. 
difftrcrce  which  it  owing  to  the  p;  fition  of  the  parts 
t/f  ;h-  Kuir-an  body  being  better  adapted  to  climb  than 
tbofe  of  a  horfe. 

On  the  othet  har)d,  the  Left  sray  of  applyiog  the 
force  of  a  horfc,  is  an  borizootal  dircc^on,  wherein  a 
man  can  exert  Icaft  force:  thus  a  man,  weighing  140  lb. 
and  diawing  a  boat  along  by  mcaru  of  a  rope  cjming 
•Tcr  his  iboulders,  cannot  draw  above  27  lb.  or  exert 
above  one- fere ntli  part  of  the  force  of  a  borfe  employed 
to  the  fame  purpofr. 

The  Tcry  bcfl.  and  CBoil  cffc£liul  pofture  la  a  man, 


is  that  of  rowing  ;  wherein  he  not  only  a£ls  with  more- 
mufclcs  at  once  for  overcoming  the  lefillance,  than  in 
any  other  pofition  ;  but  as  he  pulls  backwards,  the 
weight  of  his  body  adifts  by  way  of  lever.  See  Dcfa- 
guhers,  Exp.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  241.  where  we  have  fe- 
veral other  obfervations  relative  to  force  acquired  by 
certain  poiitioris  of  the  body,  from  which  that  author 
accounts  for  mod  feats  of  (trength  and  activity.  See 
alfo  a  Mcmoire  on  this  fuSjed  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  in 
Mem.  Roy.  Acad.  Sc.  1629  ;  or  in  DcfaguiicrR,  Exp. 
5:c.  p- 267,  &c.  who  has  publidied  a  trdiifialion  of 
part  of  it  With  remarks. 

FoacE,  in  law,  fignifies  any  unlawful  violence  of- 
fered to  things  or  pcrfons,  and  is  divided  into  fimple 
and  compound.  Simple  f'lrce  is  what  is  fo  committed^ 
that  it  lias  no  other  crime  attendinz  it  ;  as  where  a 
perfon  by  force  enters  on  another's  poTcffion,  without 
committing  any  other  unlawful  ad.  Cvminurul fcrce, 
i»  where  fome  other  violence  is  committed  with  fuch 
an  a>^  which  of  itfelf  alone  is  criminal;  as  if  one  ea- 
ters by  force  into  another's  houfe,  and  there  kills  a  psr- 
fon,  or  ravifhc!  a  woman.  There  is  likewifc  a  force 
implied  in  law,  as  in  every  trefpafs,  refcue,  or  diffei- 
fin,  and  an  actual  force  with  weapons,  number  of  pcr- 
fons, &c.— Any  perfon  may  lawfully  enter  a  taverrv 
inn,  or  vi£tualhng-houfe  ;  fo  may  a  landlord  his  te- 
nant's houfe  to  view  repairs,  &c.  But  if,  in  thefc 
cafes,  the  perfon  that  enters  commits  any  violence  or 
force,  the  law  will  intend  that  he  entered  for  that 
porpofc. 

FORCEPS,  in  furgery,  ice.  a  pair  of  fcilTars  for 
cutting  off,  or  dividing,  the  fiefhy  membranous  parts 
of  the  body,  as  occafion  requires.     See  ScR'^iRy. 

FORCIBLE  ENTF.y,  is  a  violent  and  adual  entry 
into  houfes  or  bnds  ;  and  a  forcible  detainer,  is  where 
one  by  violence  with- holds  the  poffefiion  of  lands,  Ac. 
fo  tliat  the  perfon  who  lias  a  right  of  entry  is  barred, 
or  hindered,  therefrom. 

At  common  law,  any  perfon  that  had  a  right  to  en- 
ter into  lands,  &c.  might  retain  poflcfliun  of  it  by 
force.  But  this  liberty  being  abufcd,  to  the  breach 
of  the  peace,  it  wa*  therefore  found  nccefl^ary  that  the 
fame  lliouid  be  redrained  :  Though,  at  this  day,  he 
who  is  wrongfully  difpoflcffed  of  goods  may  by  foicr 
retake  them.  By  dalute,  no  perfons  fhall  make  an  en- 
try on  any  lands  or  tenements,  except  where  it  is  given 
by  law,  and  in  a  peaceable  manner,  even  tho'  the)-  have 
title  of  entry,  on  pain  of  imprifonrnent  :  and  where 
a  forcible  entry  is  committed,  Judices  of  peace  are 
authorized  to  view  the  place,  and  enquire  of  the  force 
by  a  jury,  fummoned  by  the  (heriff  of  the  county ;  and 
they  may  caufc  the  tenements,  &c.  to  be  rtdorcd,  and 
imprifon  the  offenders  till  they  pay  a  fine.  Likewife  a 
writ  of  forcible  entry  lies,  where  a  perfon  feifed  of 
freehold,  is  by  force  put  out  thereof 

FoMcitif.  Marriage,  of  a  woman  of  edate,  is  felony. 
For  by  the  datute  3  H.  7.  c.  2  it  is  enacted,  "  That  •j,„i,-, 
if  any  perfoas  ftiaU  take  away  any  woman  having  lands /.«»  DiH. 
or  goods,  or  that  is  heir-apparent  to  her  ancedor,  by 
farce,  and  agaiod  her  will,  and  marry  vr  d/fU  her;  the 
takers,  procurers,  abcttort,  and  receivers,  of  the  wo- 
man taken  away  againd  her  will,  and  knowing  the 
fame,  flwll  be  deeraed  principal  felons ;  but  as  to  pro- 
curers and  acceflbries,  they  are,  before  tl>e  offence  be 
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coBuaiUcd,  tu   be  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
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Tnrcille,  *g  Eli?,  c.  g.  I'lie  iiidiclment  on  the  ftatute  3  H.  7, 
^■^'""^'  B-  is  fxprefsly  to  fet  forth,  that  the  woman  taken  away 
•  had  lands  or  goods,  or  was  heir  apparent  ;  and  alfo 
that  flic  was  inariied  or  defiled,  becaufe  no  other  cafe 
is  within  the  ilatule  j  and  it  ought  to  allege  that  the 
taking  was  for  lucre.  It  is  no  excufe  that  the  wo- 
man at  firil  was  taken  away  with  her  confent :  for  if 
fhe  afterwards  rcfufe  to  continue  with  the  offender, 
and  be  forced  againft  her  will,  flie  may  from  that  time 
properly  be  faid  to  be  taken  againll  her  will  ;  and  it 
is  not  material  whether  a  woman  fo  taken  away  be  at 
lall  married  or  dtliled  with  her  own  confent  or  not,  it 
)he  were  under  force  at  the  time  ;  the  ofTcndcr  being 
in  both  cafes  equally  within  the  words  of  the  aCt. 

Thofe  pevfons  who,  after  the  fatt,  receive  the  of- 
fender, are  but  acceflbries  after  the  offence,  according 
to  the  rules  of  common  law  ;  and  thofe  that  are  only 
privy  to  the  damage,  but  not  parties  to  the  forcible  ta- 
king away,  are  not  within  tlie  aft,  H.  P.  C.  119. 
A  man  may  be  indifted  for  taking  away  a  woman  by 
fbrce  in  another  country  ;  for  the  continuing  of  the 
force  in  any  country,  amounts  to  a  forcible  taking 
there.  Ibid.  Taking  away  any  woman-child  under 
the  age  of  16  years  and  unmarried,  out  of  the  cuftody 
and  without  the  confent  of  the  father  or  guardian,  &c. 
the  offender  iliall  fuffer  fme  and  imprilonnitnt  ;  and  if 
the  woman  agrees  to  any  contradl  of  matrimony  with 
fuch  perfon,  flic  fliall  forfeit  her  eftate  during  life,  to 
the  next  of  kin  to  whom  the  inheritance  fliould  de- 
fcend,  .<^c.  Scat.  4  &  5.  P&  M.  c.  8.  This  is  a  force 
againll  the  parents :  and  an  information  will  lie  for  fe- 
ducing  a  young  man  or  woman  from  their  parents,  a- 
gain't  their  confents,  in  order  to  marry  them,  &c.  See 
Marriagk. 

FORCING,  in  gardening,  a  method  of  producing 
ripe  fruits  from  trees  before  their  natural  feafon.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is  this  :  A  wall  fliould  be  erected 
ten  feet  high  ;  a  border  mud  be  marked  out  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  it,  of  about  four  feet  wide,  and  fome 
flakes  muft  be  fattened  into  the  ground  all  along  the 
edge  of  the  boi'der  ;  thefe  flionld  be  four  inches  thick. 
They  are  intended  to  reil  the  glafs  lights  upon,  which 
arc  to  Hope  backwards  to  the  wall,  to  ihelter  the  fruit 
as  there  (hall  be  occafion  :  and  there  mull  be,  at  each 
end,  a  door  to  open  either  way,  according  as  the  wind 
blows.  The  frame  Ihould  be  made  moveable  along  the 
wall,  that  when  a  tree  has  been  forced  one  year,  the 
frame  may  be  removed  to  another,  and  fo  on,  that  the 
trees  may  each  of  them  be  forced  only  once  in  three 
years,  at  which  rate  they  will  lall  a  long  time.  They 
mull  be  always  well-grown  trees  that  are  chofen  for 
forcing  ;  for  young  ones  are  foon  dellroyed,  and  the 
fruit  that  is  produced  from  them  is  never  fo  well  tail- 
ed. The  fiuits  moll  proper  for  this  management  are 
the  avant  or  fmall  white  nutmeg,  the  albemarle,  the 
tarly  newington,  and  the  brown  nutmeg  peoch-.:i  ;  Mr 
Fairchild's  e?riy,  and  the  clrugo  and  newington  nec- 
tarines ;  the  mafculine  apricot,  and  the  may-duke  and 
may  cherry.  For  grapes,  the  white  and  black  fwect- 
water  are  the  propercll;  and  of  goofeberries  the  Dutch 
white,  the  Dutch  early  green,  and  the  walnut  goofe- 
berry  ;  and  the  large  Dutch  white  and  large  Dutch 
red  currants. 

The  dung,  before  it   is  put  to  the  wall,  fliould  be 
laid  together  in  a  heap  for  five  or  fix  days,  that  it  may 
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heat  unlfonnly  through  ;  ond  when  thus  prepared  it 
mull  be  laid  four  feet  thick  at  the  bale  of  liic  wall, 
and  go  floping  up  till  it  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  top.  " 
It  mull  be  laid  at  leatl  within  three  or  four  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  wall ;  «nd  when  ii  links,  as  it  will  fiuls 
two  en-  three  feet,  more  dung  mull  be  laid  on  ;  for 
the  firll  heat  will  do  little  more  than  jull  fwcU  th<: 
bloflom-buds.  The  covering  the  trees  with  glalTes 
is  of  great  fervice  ;  but  they  fliould  be  taken  off  to 
admit  the  benefit  of  gentle  fliowers  to  the  trees,  and 
the  doors  at  the  ends  Ihould  be  either  left  entirely  o-- 
pen,  or  one  or  both  of  them  opened,  and  a  mat  hung 
before  them,  at  once  to  let  the  air  circiUate  and  keep. 
olf  the  trolls. 

The  dung  is  never  to  be  applied  till  towards  the  end 
of  November  ;  and  three  changes  of  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  ripen  the  cheriits,  wliich  will  be  very  tine  in 
February.  As  to  the  apricots,  grapes,  ne£larincs, 
peaches,  and  plums,  if  the  weather  be  milder,  the 
glaffes  are  to  be  opened  to  let  in  funfliine  or  gentle, 
fliowers. 

If  a  row  or  two  of  fcarlet  ftrawberries  be  planted  at 
the  back  of  the  frame,  they  will  ripen  in  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  ;  the  vines  will  blofl'om  in  A- 
pril,  and  the  grapes  will  be  ripe  in  June. 

It  (honld  be  •carefully  obferved,  not  to  place  early 
and  late  ripening  fruits  together,  becaufe  the  heat  nc- 
ccflary  to  force  the  late  ones  will  be  of  great  injury  to 
the  e^rly  ones  after  they  have  fruited. 

The  mateullne  apricot  will  be  ripe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  the  early  neftarines  will  be  lipe  about 
the  fame  time,  and  the  forward  lort  of  plums  by  the 
latter  end  of  that  month.  Goofeberries  will  have  fruit 
fit  for  tarts  in  January  or  February,  and  will  ripen  in 
March;  and  currants  will  have  ripe  fruit  in  April. 

The  trees  need  not  be  planted  fo  dilhint  at  thefc 
walls  as  at  others,  for  they  do  not  fliont  fo  freely  as  in 
the  open  air;  nine  feet  alunder  is  fuihcient.  They 
ihould  be  pruned  about  three  weeks  before  the  heat  is 
applied. 

Forcing,  in  the  wine  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  thewine- 
coopers  for  the  fining  down  wines,  and  rendering  them 
fit  for  immediate  draught.  The  principal  inconvenience 
ofthe  common  way  of  fining  down  the  white-wines  by 
ifinglafs,  and  the  red  by  whites  of  eggs,  is  the  flo*nefs 
of  the  operation  ;  thefe  ingredients  not  performing- 
their  office  in  lels  than  a  week,  or  fomctimes  a  fort- 
night, according  as  the  weather  proves  favourable, 
cloudy  or  clear,  windy  or  calm  :  this  appears  to  be 
matter  of  conflant  obfervation.  But  the  wine-merchant 
frequently  requires  a  method  that  Ihall,  with  certainty, 
make  the  wines  fit  for  tailing  in  a  few  hours.  A  me- 
thod of  this  kind  there  is,  but  it  is  kept  in  a  few- 
bands  a  valuable  fecret.  Perhaps  it  depends  upon  a 
prudent  ufe  of  a  tartarized  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the 
common  forcing,  as  occafion  is,  along  with  gypfum, 
as  the  principal ;  all  wlilcli  are  to  be  well  llirred  a- 
bout  in  wine,  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  fullered  to 
reft. 

FORDOUN  (John  of),  the  father  of  Scottilh  hi. 
flory,  flourifhed  in  the  cfign  of  Alexander  III.  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  13th  century.  But  of  his  life 
there  is  nothing  known  with  certainty,  though  there 
was  not  a  monallery  that  poncffcd  not  copies  of  his 
work.     The  firlt  five  books  of  the  hiilory  which  bears 
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Fo/duich  his  name  were  written  by  him 

F..rn>.    'fd  frfm"- ■  -rials  Itft  by  him,  and  from  neVcolicc- 

*— V \'°"''?>'  '^■'*  "-ent  pcrfons.     A  manufcript  in  vellum  of 

this  hiil.,:i3n  IS  >o  the  libraryof  the  unirerfity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

FORDVVICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  called  in  the 
poou,l.i.iy.Book  "  the  little  Borough  of  Fordwich," 
is.T  meirber  of  the  port  of  Sandwich,  and  was  ancient- 
ly  incorporated  by  the  ftyle  of  the  Barons  of  the  town 
of  I-ord«-]ch,  but  more  lately  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
jurats,  and  commonalty,  who  enjoy  the  fame  privfleffes 
as  the  cinque-ports.  This  place  is  famous  for  exccUent 
trouts  in  it<i  river  Stour. 

FORnVCE  (David),  an  elegant  and  learned  wri- 
!r°;/     rPu"',      ?-''^'   ^^as  profclTor  of  philofophy  in 
the  Manfcha  -college,  Aberdeen.     He  was  originally 
defigned  for  the  minilliy  ,  to  prepare  himfelf  for  which 
was  the  whole  aim  of  his  ambition,  and  for  a  courfe  of 
years  the  whole  pnrpofe  of  his  ftudies.     How  well  he 
wasqunl.fied  to  appear  in  that  charaaer,  appears  from 
^ls         Ihecdonis,  a  dialogue  concerning  the  art  of 
prcathing.-     After  having  finillied  thi.  work,  he  went 
abrcad  on  his  travds,   in  order  to  obtain  freft  ftores  of 
knowledge  :   but  after  a  fuccels.^u!  tour  through  feveral 
paits  of  Europe,  he  was  unfortunately  call  a.vav  in  a 
ftorm  on  the  coa!t   of  Holland.     Befides  the  above 
work,  he  wrote  Dialogues  on  Education,  8vo,  aiul  a 
Ircat.fe  of  Moral  Ph.Iofophy  publifhed  in  th-  Precep- 
tor.    The  third  edition  of  his  Theodorus  was  publifh- 
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.d  '"London,  after  his  untimely  death,  by  his  brother 
the  Rev.  Mr  James  Fordyce,  an  eminent  diflentingmi- 
niller,  in  i  755.  ° 

^FORE,  applied  to  a  fhip,  denotes  all  that  part  of 
a  ..up  s  frame  and  machinery  which  lies  near  the  ilem. 

Lore  and uft  ,s  ufed  for  the  whole  ibip's  length,  or 
from  end  to  end.  &     >  "' 

FORECASTLE  e/-.^.,.,  that  part  where  the 
foremaft  ftands.  It  is  divided  from  the  reft  by  a  bulk- 
head. ,  ' 

FOREIGN,  fomething  extraneous,  or  that  comes 
from  abroad.  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
pr:s,  "  doors;'  or /.r;V,  «  out  of  doors;"  or  fo- 
rum,  "  market,"  &c.  ■' 

Foreign  minlfter,  foreign  prince,  foreign  goods,  &c 
are   thofe   belonging    to   other  nations.      See   Mini 

STER,    8;c. 

Foreign  to  the  purpofe,  fignifies  a  thing  remote  or 
Hnjiertinent. 

Foreign,  in  the  Englifl,  law,  is  ufed  In  various  Ce- 
Rihcations       Ihus,  ° 

FoREiG.w  jfltachmnt.  Is  an  attachment  of  the  goods 
ot  foreigners  found  within  a  citv  or  liberty,  for  the  fa- 
ti.faflion  of  fome  citizen  to  whom  the  foreigner  is  in- 
drbttd;  or  it  fignifies  an  attachment  of  a  foreigner's 
money  in  the  hands  of  another  perfon. 

FoRF.tGs  Kinsd'jm,  a  kingdom  under  the  dominion 
ct  a  foreign  prince. 

AttlicinftanccofanamLafTidororconful,  any  of 
fender  againfl  the  laws  here  may  be  fent  for  hl-Jier  from 
a  foreign  kingdom  to  which  he  hath  fled.  Am' 
where  a  Rranger  of  Holland,  or  any  foreign  coun- 
try, buys  goods  at  London,  for  inllance,  and  there 
Rives  a  note  under  his  hand  for  payment,  and  then 
goes  away  privately  into  Holland  ;  in  that  cafe,  the 
V    ""^l"  p"  7''''"'"'^  ^'^'"  ^'^  l°rd  mavor,  on 
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the  reft  were  fabnca-     the  proof  of  the  fale  and  delivery  of  fu.h  good.,  where- 
upon a  procefs  will  be  executed  on  the  party  in  Hol- 

che^r/T?^^"-^"";  "'^^P"/'-'-  ^^  °ffi«r  in  the  ex- 
chequer that  oppofes  or  makes  a  charge  on  all  (heriffs. 
&c.  of  their  green  wax  ;  that  is  to  fay,  f^nes,  ifFues, 
amerciaments,  recognizances,  Sic. 

FoRE.oKPkc,  fignifiesan  objeaion  to  the  judge  of 
die  court,  by  refufing  him  as  incompetent,  beca.lethc 
matter  in  quelli.n  is  not  within  hisjurifdiction. 

tin,   f^'"*"'    1    T'   ^r'^'"^  '"°  y""  "■'   board  Bri- 
t.lh   fhips    whether  of  war,  trade,  or  privateers    du 
nng  the  time  of  war,  (hall  bo  deemed  natural-C  fub- 

FOREIGNER,  the  natural-b.rn  fuf^geft  to  fom- 
foreign  prince.  ^ 

^A-f^^V'  '''°"^^  ""^^^  denizens,  or  naturalized 
are  difabled  to  bear  any  ofKce  in  government,  to  be  of 
the  privy,  councd,  or  members  of  parliament,  &c.   This 
u  by  the  afts  of  the  fettlement  of  the  cro^U       Sue 

^Iff  rif'/;  "°'  '"'■"■'"^"  °^/  '^'■'y  °^  '-■-Poration,are 

m      K         /r?'"'"*    '°  d'ft"'g"'(J'   them   from  the 
members  of  the  fame. 

FOREJUDGER.    in    law,    fignifies  a  judgment 
whereby  one  is  depr  ved  or  put  by  f  thing  inVS" 
ro.-T     ^'t'J"^^"^  'h  """-'^   "  »tH-re  an  ofKcer  or  at- 
toiney  of  any  court  is  expelled  the  fame  for  malprac- 
tice,  or  for  not  apoearing  to  an  action  on  a  bill  liled 
aga.nft  him,  &c.     And  where  an  attorney  of  the  com 
mon-pleas  ,s   fued,  the  plainuff's  attorney  delivers  t^c 
bill  to  one  of  the  criers  of  the  court,  who  calls  the  a 
torney  defendant,  and  folemnly  proclaims  aloud,  tha 
f  he  does  not  appear  ti.ereto,  he   will  be  forejudged 
I.kewife  a  rule  is  given  by  the  fecondary  for  his^apS,-: 
th  ni),'    ,  '[  "rf"°-'T  appears  not  in  four^y. 
then  the  clerk  of  the  warrants  llrikes  fuch  an  attornlv 
off  the  roU  of  attorneys;  after  which  he  becomes  liahV 
tobearreftedlike  any  other  perfon:  but  Xe  ^  1" 

FORELAND,    or   FoaE:,rss,    In    luvigaon     a 
point  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  fea. 

North  FoRELAKD,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  Kent  of 
which  It  IS  the  N.  E  point,  is  the  promontor;  a  Per- 
tained by  ad  of  parhament  to  be  the  moft  fo„the,!„ 
part  of  the  pon  of  London,  which  is  thereby  extended 
N.  .n  a  nght  hue  to  the  point  called  the  Nafe  on 
thecoaft  of  Effex,  and  forms  that  properly  tiled 
the  Mouth  of  the  Thames.     A  fea  ma^k  «i  "   . 

here  by  the  Trinity- H.ufe  corpo;:tr;  tt"t  .^nbhc 
cxpence  whithisaround  brick-t.wer,  near  ^ot, 
h.gh.  riie  fea  gains  fo  much  upon  the  land  here  by 
he  winds  at  S.  U .  that  within  the  n.enuny  of  fomc 
that  are  living  above  30  acres  of  land  have  been  loft 
in  one  place.  All  vefFels  that  pafs  on  the  fouH^  CA 
of  this  head-land  are  faid  to  enfer  .he  C  .pJ'  S 
IS  the  name  for  the  narrow  fea  between  EnJ  i.d  'nj 
Prance  ;  apd  all  the  towns  or  harbours  Lel^"ecn  Lon 
don  and  th.  place,  whether  on  the  Kentift  or  Eff^' 
more,  are  caUed  rr.embers  of  the  port  of  Londonr 


,dTt  ^°'":'^'l  >-V^^'--"t'  3  head   of  land  forming 
he  eaft  point  of  the  Kenti/h  ftore  ;  and  called  Soul 
.n   r.fpea   to   us  bearing  from  the   otiier  ForJand 
whKrH  as  about  fzx  miles  to  the  north.     Its  lituat"on 
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18  of  great  fccurity  to  the  Downs,  the  road  between  Henry  VIII 
both,  which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  road  for  lliips, 
d'd  not  t'.iis  point  break  the  fca  off,  that  would  other- 
wife  come  rollinsi  up  from  the  well  to  the  Flats  or 
bank  of  fands,  which  for  three  leagues  together  and  at 
about  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fliers 
run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  dry  at  low  water  ;  fo  that 
thefe  two  capes  breaking  all  the  force  of  the  fea  on 
the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  make  the  Downs  accounted  a 
good  road,  except  when  the  wind  blows  cxcefTive  hard 
from  S.  E.  E.  by  N.  or  E.  N.  E.  when  fhips  in  the 
Downs  are  driven  from  their  aschors,  and  often  run 
a-diore,  or  aie  forced  on  the  fands,  or  into  Sandwich 
bav  or  Ramfgate  pier. 

FORELOCKS,  in  the  fea-language,  little  flat 
wedges  made  with  iron,  ufed  at  the  ends  of  bolts,  to 
keep  them  from  flying  out  of  their  holes. 

FORE-MAST  uf  a  Ship,  a  large  round  piece  of 
timber,  placed  in  her  fore-part  or  fore-caftle,  and  car- 
rying the  fore-fail  and  fore-top-fnil  yards.  Its  length 
is  ufually  -y  of  the  mainmaft,  and  the  fore- top- gallant- 
maft  is  4-  the  length  of  the  fore-top. 

FoKF.M.iST-Men,  are  thofe  on  board  a  fliip  that  take 
in  the  top-fails,  fling  the  yards,  furl  the  fails,  bowfe, 
trice,  and  take  their  turn  at  the  helm,  &c. 

FOREST,  in  geography,  a  huge  wood  ;  or,  a  large 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  trees.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  \jaX\nforeJla,  which  firft  occurs  in  the  capi- 
tulars of  Charlemagne,  and  which  itfelf  is  derived  from 
the  German  frojl,  fignifying  the  fame  thing.  Spelman 
derives  it  from  the  Latin  foris  rcjlat,  by  reafon  forefts 
are  out  of  towns.  Others  Am"t  forefla  from  firii,  q.  d. 
Forcjla,  quoad  fit  tutajlatio  ferarum,  as  being  a  fafe  fta- 
tion  or  abode  for  wild  beails. 

The  Caledonian  and  Hercynian  forefls  are  famous 
in  hiilory.  The  firil  was  a  celebrated  retieat  of  the 
ancient  Picls  and  Scots  :  The  latter  anciently  occupied 
t^e  greateft  part  of  Europe  ;  particularly  Germany, 
Ppland,  Hungary,  &c.  In  Cscfar's  time  it  extended 
from  the  borders  of  Alfatia  and  Switzerland  to  Tran- 
fylvania  ;  and  was  computed  60  days  journey  long,  and 
9  broad  :  fome  parts  or  cantons  thereof  are  fliU  re- 
maining. 

The  ancients  adored  forefts,  and  imagined  a  great 
part  of  their  gods  to  refide  therein  :  temples  were  fre- 
quently built  in  the  thickeft  forefts  ;  the  gloom  and 
iilence  whereof  naturally  infpire  fentiments  of  devo- 
tion, and  turn  mens  thoughts  within  themfelvts. 

For  the  like  veafon,  the  Druids  made  forefts  the 
place  of  their  reGdtnce,  performed  their  facrifices,  in- 
ftrufted  their  youth,  and  gave  laws  therein. 

Forest,  in  law,  is  defined,  by  Manwbod,  a  certain 
territory  of  woody  grounds  and  fruitful  paftures,  pri- 
vileged for  wild  beafts  and  fowls  of  forelt,  chafe,  and 
warren,  to  reft  and  abide  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
king,  for  his  princely  delight  ;  bounded  with  unre- 
Hioveable  marks  and  meres,  either  known  by  matter 
of  record  or  prefcriptlon  ;  replcniftied  with  wild  bealis 
of  vtnery  or  chafe,  with  great  coverts  of  vert  for  the 
faid  ttafts  ;  for  prefervation  and  continuance  whereof, 
the  veit  and  venifon,  there  are  certain  particular  laws, 
privileges,  and  officers. 

Forefts  arc  of  fuch  antiquity  in  England,  that,  ex- 
cepting the  New-  Fcreft  in  Hampflilre,  erefted  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Hampton  Court,  ere(Ei«d  by 
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it  is  faid,  tl'.at  there  is  no  record  or  hi- 


ftory  which  makes  any  certain  mention  of  their  erec- '" 
tioM,  though  they  are  mentioned  by  ftveral  writers  and 
in  feveral  of  our  laws  and  ftatutes.  Ancient  hillorians 
tell  us,  "  that  New-foreft  was  ralfed  by  the  deftruftion 
of  22  parifli-churches,  and  many  villages,  chapeLs  and 
manors,  for  the  fpace  of  30  miles  together,  which  was 
attended  with  divers  judgments  on  the  polUrity  of 
William  I.  who  ercdted  it :  for  William  Rufus  was 
there  fliot  with  an  arrow,  and  before  him  Richard  the 
brother  of  Hi  nry  I.  ;  and  Henry  nephew  to  Robert, 
the  eldell  fon  of  the  Conqueror,  did  hang  by  the  hair 
of  the  head  in  the  boughs  of  the  foreft,  like  unto  Ab- 
falom."     Blount. 

Belldes  the  New-foieft,  there  are  68  other  forefls  in 
England,  13  chafes,  and  more  than  7C0  parks:  the 
four  principal  forefts  arc  New-foreft  on  the  fea,  Shlrt- 
woodforeft  on  the  Trent,  Dean-foreft  on  the  Severn, 
and  Windlor-foreft  on  the  Thames. 

A  foreft  in  the  hands  of  a  lubjcft  is  properly  the 
fame  thing  with  a  Chase;  being  fubjeA  to  the  common 
law,  and  not  to  the  foreft-laws.  But  a  chafe  differs 
from  a  foreft,  in  that  it  is  not  inclofcd  ;  and  likewlfe, 
that  a  man  may  have  a  chafe  in  another  man's  ground 
as  well  as  his  own  ;  being  indeed  the  liberty  of  keep- 
ing beafts  of  chafe,  or  royal  game  therein,  proteftcd 
even  from  the  owner  of  the  land,  with  a  power  of 
hunting  them  thereon.     See  Park. 

The  manner  of  eredting  a  foreft  is  thus:  Certain  com- 
mlflioners  are  appointed  under  the  great  feal,  who  view 
the  ground  intended  for  a  foreft,  and  fence  it  round  : 
this  commlfhon  being  returned  into  chancery,  the  king 
caufeth  it  to  be  proclaimed  thi'oughout  the  county 
where  the  land  heth,  that  it  is  a  foreft  ;  and  prohibits 
all  perfons  from  hunting  there,  without  his  leave. 
Though  the  king  may  ereCl  a  foreft  on  his  own  ground 
and  wafte,  he  may  not  do  it  on  the  ground  of  other 
perfons  without  their  confent  ;  and  agreements  with 
them  for  that  purpofe  ought  to  be  coniirmed  by  par- 
liament. 

A  foreft,  ftriftly  taken,  cannot  be  in  the  bands  of 
any  but  the  king  ;  for  no  perfon  but  the  king  has 
power  to  grant  a  commifiron  to  be  juftice  in  eyre  of 
the  foreft  :  yet,  if  he  grants  a  foreft  to  a  fubject,  and 
that  on  requeft  made  in  the  chancery,  that  fubjeft  and 
his  heirs  fliall  have  juftices  of  the  foreft,  in  which  cafe 
the  fubjeft  has  a  forelt  in  law. 

A  fecond  property  of  a  foreft  is,  the  courts  thereof. 
See  FoRF.ir- Courts,  infra. 

A  third  property  is  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  juftices,  warden,  verderer,forefter,  agiftor,  regarder, 
keeper, ballKf,  beadle,  &c.  See  the  articles  Agistor, 
Bailiff,  Forester,  &c. 

By  the  laws  of  the  foreft,  the  receivers  of  trefpaflTes 
in  hunting,  or  killing  of  the  deer,  if  they  know  them 
to  be  the  king's  property,  are  principal  trefpaflers. 
Likewlfe,  If  a  trefpafs  be  committed  irr  a  foreft,  and 
the  trefpafler  dies,  after  his  death,  it  may  be  puullhed 
in  the  Irfetlme  of  the  heir,  contrary  to  common  law. 
Our  Norman  kings  puniflred  fuch  as  killed  deer  in  any 
of  their  forefts  with  great  feverlty  ;  alfo  in  various  man- 
ners ;  as  by  hanging,  lofs  of  limbs,  gelding,  and  put- 
ling  out  eyes.  By  mn^na  charta  de  forfla,  it  is  or- 
dained, that  no  perfon  Ihall  lofe  life  or  member  for  kil- 
ling the  king's  deer  in  foreft8>  but  fhall  be  fined ;  and 
6  if 
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Fnreft.     if  the  offender  has  notLinf;  to  pay  the  fine,  he  (liaU  be 
■~"V~— '  imprifoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then  be  delivered,  if 
he  can  give  fecutity  not  to  offend  for  the  future,  &c. 
9  Hin.  III.  c.\. 

Before  this  llatute,  it  was  felony  to  hunt  the  king's 
deer  ;  and  by  a  late  aft,  perfons  armed  and  difguifed, 
appealing  in  any  forcll,  &c.  if  they  hunt,  kill,  or  Ileal 
any  deer,  &c.  are  guilty  of  felony.  9.  Gto.  I.  c.  22. 

He  who  has  any  licence  to  hunt  in  a  foreft  or  chace, 
&c.  is  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  e>:cced  his  autho- 
rity ;  otherwife  he  (hall  be  deemed  a  trefpad'er  fronx  the 
beginning,  and  be  punidied  for  that  faft,  as  if  he  had  no 
licence.  See  further,  the  articlesGAME,andGiJmf-Z.,^/r. 
Beads  of  the  foreft  are,  the  hart,  hind,  buck,  doe, 
boar,  wolf,  fox,  hare,  &c.  The  feafons  for  lainting 
whereof  are  as  fnllow,  wr.  that  of  the  hart  and  buck 
begins  at  the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift,  ami  ends  at 
Holy-rood  day  ;  of  the  hind  and  doe,  begins  at  Holy- 
rood,  and  continues  till  Candlemas  ;  of  the  boar,  from 
Chriilmas  to  Candlema.^  ;  of  the  fox  begins  at  Chrill- 
mas,  and  continues  till  Lady-day  ;  of  the  hare  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, and  lads  till  Candlemas. 

FoRF.iT-Courts,  courts  intlitutcd  for  the  government 
of  the  king's  forefts  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  the  punilhment  of  all  injuries  done  to  the  king's 
deer  or  venifon,  to  the  vert  or  greenfwcrd,  and  to  the 
covert  in  which  fuch  deer  are  lodged.  Thefe  are  the 
courts  of  Attachments,  of  Regard, of  Sweinmote, 
and  of  JusTiCE-SEAT.  I.  The  court  of  attachments:, 
woodmote,  or  forty-days  court,  is  to  be  held  before  the 
verderors  of  the  foreft  once  in  every  forty  days  ;  and 
is  inflituted  to  inquire  into  all  offenders  agaiiift  vert 
and  venifon  :  who  may  be  attached  by  their  bodies, 
iiciS  if  taken  with  the  mainour  (or  wainteuvre,  n  manu)  that 
mmiHi.  is,  in  the  very  a<ft  of  killing  venifon,  or  llealing  wood, 
or  in  the  preparing  fo  to  do,  or  by  frefh  and  immediate 
purfuit  after  the  aft  is  done  ;  tile  llicy  muft  be  attach- 
ed by  their  goods.  And  in  ihi?  furty-day.i  court  the 
foreftcrs  or  keepers  are  to  bring  in  the  attachments,  or 
prefentnients  iJe  v'lr'uli  </  i-eiialkiic  ;  and  the  verderors 
are  to  receive  the  fame,  and  to  enrol  them,  and  to 
certify  them  under  their  feals  to  the  court  of  jiiftice- 
fcat  or  fwcinmotc  :  for  this  court  can  only  inquire  of, 
but  not  convift,  offenders.  2.  The  court  of  regard, 
or  furvey  of  dogs,  is  to  be  holden  every  third  year  for 
the  lavving  or  expcditation  of  maftiffs  ;  which  is  done 
bv  cutting  off  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  after  deei\  No  other  dogs  but 
maftiffs  arc  to  be  thus  lawcd  or  evpcditated,  for  none 
other  were  permitted  to  be  kept  within  the  precinfts 
of  the  foreft  ;  it  being  fuppofed  that  tiie  keeping  of 
thefc,  and  thefe  only,  was  nccelTary  for  the  defence  of 
a  man's  houfe.  3.  l^e  cotnt  of  fweinmote  is  to  be 
hidden  before  the  verderors,  Ls  judges,  by  the  fteward 
of  the  fweinm<ite,  thrice  in  every  year  ;  the  fweins  or 
freeholders  within  the  foreft  compoling  the  JU17.  The 
principal  jutifdiftion  of  this  court  is,  firil,  to  inquire 
into  the  opprefTions  and  grievances  committed  by  the 
ofnccrs  of  the  foreft  ;  "  ttf  J'uperm-.crat'nne  forfjlaronum, 
rt  aliorum  minj/lroium  forrjit ;  et  de  eorum  op(rreJJtomhis 
populo  rtgu  illiitis  :"  and,  fccondiy,  to  receive  and  try 
prefentments  certified  from  the  court  of  attachments 
agaiuft  offcncts  in  vert  and  venifon.  And  this  court 
may  not  only  inquire,  but  convift  alfo  ;  which  con- 
"niction  fliall  be  certified  to  the  court  of  juftice-fcat  un- 


der the  feals  of  the  jury,  for  this  court  eaanot  proceed  ^areft, . 
to  judgment.  But  the  principal  court  is,  4.  The  court  FT-t-rtaf-^ 
of  juftice-feat,  which  is  held  before  the  chief  jufticc  in  '  " '- 
eyre,  or  chief  itinerant  judge,  capitalis  jujiliariut  in  ili- 
nere,  or  his  deputy  ;  to  hear  and  determine  all  trefpaf- 
fea  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims  of  franchifes,  liber- 
ties, p.fld  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and  caufes  whatfoever 
therein  arifing.  It  may  alfo  proceed  to  try  prefent- 
ments in  the  inferior  courts  of  the  forefts,  and  to  give 
judgment  upon  conviftion  of  the  fweinmote.  And 
the  chief  juftice  may  therefore,  after  piefentment 
made  or  indittment  found,  but  not  before,  iflue  his 
warrant  to  the  officers  of  the  foreft  to  apprehend 
the  ofl'endcrs.  It  may  be  held  everv  third  year  ;  and 
40  days  notice  ought  to  be  given  of  its  fitting.  This 
court  may  fine  and  imptifon  for  offences  within  tb^; 
foreft,  it  being  a  court  of  record  :  and  therefo-.v  a  wnt 
of  erior  lies  from  hence  to  the  court  of  king's-beiich, 
to  teftify  and  redrefs  any  ir.al-adminiftrations  of  juf- 
tice ;  or  the  chief  juflicc  in  eyre  may  adjourn  any 
matter  of  law  into  the  court  of  king'sbench. 

FoREST-La-ws,  are  peculiar  laws  different  from  the 
common  law  of  England.  Before  the  making  of  Char- 
ta  de  Forcjla,  in  the  time  of  king  John  and  his  fun 
Henry  III.  confirmed  in  parliament  by  9  Henry  III. 
offences  committed  therein  were  punillicd  at  the  piea- 
furc  of  the  king  in  the  fevereft  manner.  By  this  char- 
ter, many  forefts  were  difafforefted  and  ftripped  of  their 
opprefTi/c  privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  for 
the  government  of  thofe  that  remained  ;  particularly, 
killing  the  king's  deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital 
offence,  but  only  puniiTied  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or 
abjuration  of  the  realm  :  yet  even  in  the  charter  there 
were  fome  grievous  articles,  which  the  clemency  of  la- 
ter princes  have  fince  by  ftatute  thought  fit  to  alter 
per  ajjij'as  foreJ}a.  And  to  this  day,  in  trefpaffes  rela- 
ting to  the  forefl,  -julunlas  reputnhilur  pro  faSo  ;  fo  that 
if  a  man  be  taken  hunting  a  deer,  he  may  be  arrefted 
as  if  he  had  taken  a  deer. 

FoKtiT-T'ouins,  in  geography,  certain  towns  of 
Suabia  in  Germany,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  and  the 
confines  of  Switzerland,  and  fubjeft  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  Their  nan-es  are  Rhinefield,  Sccl'm^en,  Lau- 
fenburg,  and  Wal.l/l.nit. 

FORE-STAFF,  an  inftrument  ufed  at  fea  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  fore-ftaff,  called 
alfo  crofs-jlajf,  takes  its  denomination  hence,  that  the 
obferver,  in  ufing  it,  turns  his  face  towards  the  objedt ; 
in  conttadiftinftion  to  the  back-ftaff,  where  he  turns 
his  back  to  the  ctjeft. 

The  fore  or  crofs  ftaff,  reprtfented  in  Plate  CXCV. 
confitts  of  a  ftraight  fqnare  ftaff,  A  B,  graduated  like 
a  line  of  tangents  and  four  crofTes  or  vanes,  1"  F,  E  E, 
D  1),  C  C,  which  Aide  thereon.  The  firft  and  (hortelt 
of  thefe  vanes,  F  F,  is  called  the  ten  croft,  or  -uaue,  and 
belongs  to  that  fide  of  the  inftrument  whereon  the  di- 
vitions  begin  at  three  degrees  and  end  at  ten.  The 
next  longer  vane,  EE,  is  called  the  t/jirly  crofs ,  belong- 
ing to  that  fide  of  the  ftalf  wherein  the  divifions  begin 
at  ten  degrees  and  end  at  thirty,  called  the  thirty  fade. 
The  next  vane,  D  D,  is  called  \\\efi>ity  croft,  and  be- 
longs to  the  fide  where  the  divifions  begin  at  txventy 
degrees  and  end  at  fixty.  The  laft  and  longtft,  C  C, 
called  the  ninetycrofs,  belongs  to  the  fide  whereon  the 
divifions  bcgiu  at  thirty  degrees  and  end  at  nisety. 

U  u  3  The 
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The  wrcat  ufe  of  this  inftrumtnt  is  to  take  the  height 
of  the  fun  anj  liars,  or  the  dillaiicc  of  tivo  liars :  and 
the  ten,  thirty,  fixty,  or  ninety  croires,  are  to  be  ufed 
according  as  the  altitude  is  greater  or  lefs  ;  that  is,  if 
the  ahitude  be  lefs  than  ten  degrees,  tlit  ten  crofs  is  to 
be  iilcd  ;  if  above  ten,  but  lets  than  thirty,  the  thirty 
ciofs  is  to  be  ufcd,  &c.  Nule,  Vox  altitudes  greater 
than  thirty  de^^rccs,  this  inllrument  is  not  fo  conveni- 
ent as  a  quadrant  or  femtcircle. 

To  obferve  an  altitude  by  this  mjhumtn!. — Apjjly  the  flat 
end  of  the  llaff  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  crofs  for  tlie  centre  of  the  fun  or  liar,  and  at  the 
lower  end  for  the  horizon.  If  you  fee  the  (ley  inftead  of 
the  horizon,  (lide  the  crofs  a  little  nearer  the  eye  ;  and  if 
you  fee  the  fca  inftead  of  the  horizon,  Aide  the  crofs 
farther  from  the  eye  :  and  thus  continue  moving  till 
you  f(.L'  exaclly  the  fun  or  (lar's  centre  by  the  top  of 
the  crofs,  and  the  horizon  by  the  bottom  thereof.  Then 
the  dejrrecs  and  minutes,  cut  by  the  inner  edge  of  the 
crofs  upon  the  fide  of  the  Half  peculiar  to  the  crofs  ycu 
ufe,  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  or  ftar. 

If  it  be  the  meridian  altitude  you  want,  continue 
your  oblervation  as  long  as  you  find  the  altitude  in- 
creafe,  ftill  moving  the  crofs  nearer  to  the  eye.  By 
fubtrading  the  meridian  altitude  thus  found  from  yo 
degrees,  ycu  will  have  the  zenith  diltance.  To  work 
accuratelv,  an  allowance  mull  be  made  for  the  heitiht 
of  the  eve  above  the  furface  of  the  fea,  viz.  for  one 
Englilh  foor,  1  minute  ;  for  5  feet,  z\  ;  for  10  feet,  34-; 
for  20  feet,  5  ;  for  40  feet,  7,  &c.  Thcfe  minute,-! 
fubtraCted  from  the  altitude  obferved,  and  added  to  the 
zenith  diftance  obferved,  give  the  true  altitude  and 
zenith  diilance. 

To  ohfcrve  the  ilijlnnce  of  tiuajlars,  or  the  moon's  di- 
Jlance  from  a  flar,  by  the  fore-faff. — Apply  the  inllru- 
ment  to  the  eye,  and  looking  to  both  ends  of  the  crofs, 
move  it  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eye  till  you  fee  the 
two  liars,  the  one  on  the  one  end  and  the  other  on  the 
other  end  of  the  crofs  ;  then  the  degrees  and  minutes 
cut  by  the  crofs  on  the  lide  proper  to  the  vane  i:i  ufe 
give  the  ftars  diftance. 

FORESTALLEK,  a  perfon  who  Is  guilty  of  fore- 
ftalling.      See  the  next  article. 

FORESTALLING,  in  law,  buying  or  bargain- 
ing for  any  corn,  cattle,  victuals,  or  merchandife,  in 
the  way  as  they  come  to  fairs  or  markets  to  be  fold, 
before  they  get  thither,  with  an  intent  to  fell  the  fame 
again  at  a  higher  price. 

The  punilhment  for  this  offence,  upon  conviftion  at 
the  quarter-fefiions  by  two  or  more  witnelfes,  is,  for 
the  firll  time,  two  months  imprifonment  and  the  lofs  of 
the  goods,  or  the  value  ;  for  the  fecond  offence,  the 
offender  Ifiall  be  imprifoned  fix  months,  and  lofe  double 
the  value  of  the  goods  ;  for  the  third  offence,  he  Ihsll 
fuffer  imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  forfeit 
all  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  Hand  on  the  pillory  : 
but  the  llatute  does  not  extend  to  maltllers  buying 
barley,  or  to  badgers  licenfed. 

FORESTER,  a  fwom  officer  of  the  foreft,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king's  letters-patent,  to  walk  the  forelt 
at  all  hours,  and  watch  over  the  vert  and  vcnifon  ;  alfo 
to  make  attachments  and  true  preleutments  of  all  Iref- 
paffes  committed  within'  the  forcil. 

If  a  man  comes  into  a  forell  in  the  night,  a  forcfter 
cannot  lawfully  beat  him  before  he  makes  fome  refill- 
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aiice  ;  hut  in  cafe  fuch  a  perfon  refills  the  forcfter,  he 
may  jnftify  a  battery.  And  a  forcller  Ihall  not  be  que- 
ftioned  for  killing  a  trefpaffer  that,  after  the  peace 
cried  to  him,  will  not  furrender  himfclf,  if  it  be  not 
done  on  any  formtJr  malice  ;  though,  where  ttcfpaffers 
ir.  a  fortll,  &c.  do  kill  a  perfon  that  oppofis  them,  it 
is  murder  in  all,  becaufe  they  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
hiwful  aft,  and  therefore  malice  is  implied  to  the  per- 
fon killed. 

FORETHOUGHT-FELONY,  in  Scots  Ia\v,  figni- 
fies  premeditated  murder.      See  Murder. 

FORFAR,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  that  name,  fituated  in  M.  Ljt, 
56.  25.  \V.  Long.  2.  32.  This  town,  with  Dundee, 
Cupar,  Penh,  and  St  Andrew's,  jointly  fend  one  mem- 
ber to  the  Britifii  parliament.  It  (lands  in  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore  that  runs  from  Perth  noilh  eall 
to  the  fea,  almoll  in  a  ftraight  line,  about  50  miles 
long  and  betwixt  four  and  five  miles  broad,  bordered 
on  either  fide  by  hills,  rifing  genrly  on  the  fouth  fijie, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  famous  Giampians,  a  little 
more  elevated. 

Though  hillory  is  filent  as  to  the  etymology  of  ihe 
name  Forfar,  yet  we  are  iure  it  is  of  very  aneirut 
date,  and  that  in  the  days  of  old  it  was  the  rtfi- 
dence  of  royal  mijelly.  Here  Malcom  Canmore,  a 
wife  ard  magnanimous  prince,  hold  his  firll  parliam'^nt 
in  10J7.  The  ruins  of  his  paluce  are  Hill  to  be  feea 
on  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount  of  a  circular  form, 
relling  upon  a  bafe  of  about  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
rifing.  50  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the  circumambieut 
plain.  A  wall  of  ilone  of  a  great  thicknefs,  fo  ftron^ly 
cemented  with  run  lime  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  break 
the  cement  with  the  llroke  of  a  hammer,  environed  the 
place  ;  and  a  moat  of  at  leall  20  feet  broad,  and  in  fome 
parts  a  great  deal  more,  and  12  feet  deep,  cncompalied 
the  whole.  Adjoining  to  this  is  a  field  of  about  (ix  acres 
of  ground  called  the  S^ueen's  Manor,  furroundcd  in 
thole  days  with  a  large  (heet  of  water,  and  aocefiibio 
only  by  boats.  In  clearing  aivay  fame  of  the  lubbilh 
of  the  palace  a  few  years  ago,  a  tea-kettle  of  a  coiu- 
cal  figure,  and  a  bunch  of  barbed  arrows,  were  found 
in  the  ruins.  A  pit  of  about  18  feet  deep,  very 
prettily  built  of  hewn  ftone,  with  a  human  body  in  a 
Itate  of  extreme  putrefa£lion,  was  alfo  dilcovcred. 
The  lake  of  Forfar,  llrttching  two  miles  in  ItngUi 
from  call  to  well,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  co- 
vering the  palace  on  the  north,  afforded  not  only  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  water  for  every  purpofe,  but  alfo 
added  to  the  llrength  of  the  place.  This  lake  abounds 
with  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  eel.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  draining  ;  to  which  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  fine  marie  at  the  bottom  was  the 
principal  inducement.  This  excellent  manure  is  found 
here  in  large  ftrata  from  two  to  fix  and  eight  feet  deep, 
and  generally  below  mofs  ten  feet  deep. 

This  lake  has  proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  human 
race ;  but  particularly  and  dcfervedly  fo  to  the  mur- 
derers of  Malcom  II.  who  having  fled  after  perpetra- 
ting the  bloody  deed  at  the  calllc  of  Gl.immis,  about 
five  miles  dillant,  in  the  year  1036,  miffed  their  way, 
owing  to  a  deep  fall  of  fnow,  and  wandered  in  the 
fields  for  fome  time,  till  at  lall  they  came  upon  the  ice 
on  the  lake,  which  not  being  firm,  fuddenly  gave  way 
under  them,  and  ihty  all  perifhed.  When  the  thjw 
4  came 
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came,  their  bodies  were  found  ;  and  being  diruovcitU  to 
be  the  muidertrs  of  the  king,  they  were  all  hiMig  en 
{gibbets  on  the  lidis  of  the  hi^;hways. 

Within  this  lake  were  formerly  two  iCands  raiftd 
by  art,  with  buildings  on  each  ;  to  which  Margaret, 
Ma!com  Canmore's  «iuecn,  retired  afier  the  deceafe  of 
her  hafo.iiuj.  I'.iit  u(  the  ruins  of  thefe  ediiices  arc 
ilill  to  bu  feen.  I'o  this  qiiren,  traililii  n  fays,  we  owe 
I  he  cultom  of  the  grace-drink  ;  Ihe  having  ellabhihcd 
it  as  a  rui^  at  her  table,  that  whoever  (laid  till  grace 
was  fnid  wa->  rewarded  with  a  bumper. 

F.om  this  time  we  have  little  or  no  accounts  of  For- 
far till  the  middle  of  the  17th  cciiliiry,  except  an  aft 
jiafleJ  in  the  13th  parliament  of  James  \  1.  2  1 II  July 
1593,  in  the  following  words  :  "  Our  foveraine  Lorde, 
tiiider'.tanding  that  be  afte  and  ordinance  maid  ancut 
obleivatiou  ot  the  ^abbath-daie  within  this  realme,  the 
rotrcattedaie  of  the  burgh  of  Fotfare,  being  the  head 
burgh  of  the  fchire,  quhilkwas  Sundaie,  is  taken  from 
them  ;  and  his  hieneil'e  not  willing  that  they  in  onie 
waies  fuld  be  prejudged  hereby,  therefore  his  liiencfTe, 
with  advifc  of  the  ellaites  of  this  prefent  parliament, 
alierisand  changistheii  faid  mercattedaie  from  Sundaie 
to  Fridaie,  and  «illis  the  f'.men  Fridaie  oukly  to  be 
iheir  nicrtatte  dale  to  them  in  f.ll  tijnts  hereafter  ;  and 
the  laniin  to  llande  with  the  like  priviledgcs  and  free- 
domes  as  the  Sundaie  did  of  before."  VVhether  this 
ciiange  took  plate,  or  how  lung  it  continued,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  the  market-day  is  prefently  held  on  Saturday, 
and  has  been  fo  pall  memo)7  of  man. 

During  the  uUupation  ol  OU\cr  Cromv^ell,  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces,  aficr  fr.cking  Dundee,  carr.e 
to  Forfar  and  burnt  all  the  public  records  of  the  place ; 
«nd  the  only  charter  ihe  toAU  now  has  is  one  granted 
Ity  Chailes  11.^  after  his  relloration,  confirming  all  its 
ancient  ri,;hts  and  privileges. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of 
the  times,  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  trials  kept 
in  the  cliaiter  chell  of  Forfar,  that  nine  ptrfors  were 
co;:dcmt;ed  anil  burnt  here  fcr  witchcraft  betwixt  the 
years  i6yo  and  1662.  Thefe  innocent  people  were 
all  tried  by  a  fpecial  commifTion  from  the  lords  of  the 
privy-council  at  Edinburgh  j  and  although  the  ctim- 
miflion  exprefsly  dilcharged  lortuiing  them  on  pi:rpofc 
to  extort  a  oonfetlion  ot  their  gi'.ilt,  yet,  as  it  was 
then  thought  meritorious  to  obtain  confVfiion  of  guilt 
by  whatever  means,  many  inhuman  cruelties  were  ex- 
eiciicd  upon  the  unfortunate  objects ;  pauicularly,  an 
iron  boot  was  drawn  upon  one  of  their  legs,  and  a 
wedge  driven  with  great  force  between  It  and  the  leg, 
Another  inllrunicnt.  Hill  carefully  preferved  here,  was 
likewife  ufed,  and  is  called  the 'U';Vt:,iiiW<//f.  It  is  made 
of  iron,  in  the  (liape  of  a  dog's  collar,  with  two  pikes 
on  the  infide,  about  four  inches  dillaut  and  two  and  a 
half  long.  Thefe  pikes  were  put  into  the  mouth,  and 
the  collar  afterwards  buckled  llrait  on  the  iiack  of  the 
head,  to  which  was  affixed  an  iron  chain,  v.hereby  tlie 
condemned  perlons  were  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
called  the  Pltiy-Jkld,  about  a  qyarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  tlie  town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Forfar  arc  a  hofpItaWe,  free,  and 
generous  fet  of  peoj.le  :  they  are  at  Icall  doubled  in 
number  within  thele  30  years,  being  now  about  3300  : 
the  hoiifes  have  alio  increafcd  more  lu  proportion,  be> 
fides  being  valUy  improved.     The  cLurch  here  has  jull 
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been  itbuilt  on  an  elegant  and  extcnilve  plan  calcu-     i'-rfar, 
lated  to  contain  2cco  hearers.  luifciure. 

FoRfAR.  Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of  which  For-  * 
far  is  the  capital.  Including  Angus,  Glenila,  Glentfk, 
and  Glenpn^flin,  It  extends  2(j  miles  from  eail  to  well, 
and  16  where  broadell,  though  in  fome  places  the 
breadth  does  not  exceed  five  milts.  On  the  north  it 
is  divided  from  the  Brie  of  f/Iur  by  a  ridge  of  the 
131nchinin  mountains ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by 
the  Frith  of  Tay  and  the  Eritilli  ocean,  on  the  call  by 
Meatns,  and  on  the  weft  by  l^erthdiire.  Fart  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  runs  through  this  county,  which 
is  agreeably  divetlitied  with  hill  and  dale,  it  produces 
lead  and  iion  in  abundance,  tugahcr  with  quarries  of 
freeltone  and  (late,  with  which  the  inhabitanis  drive  a 
confiderabis;  traffic.  The  county  is  well  watered  with 
lakes,  rivers,  rivulets,  and  fountains,  fhaded  with 
large  forells,  roughened  with  brown  mountains,  and 
waved  with  green  hills  interfperfed  with  fields  and 
meadows,  and  adorned  with  line  feats  and  plantations. 
Their  heath.s  and  woods  abound  with  hart,  hind,  roe- 
buck, and  maorgame  ;  their  llreams  are  Hocked  with 
trout  and  falrnon.  Their  hills  are  covered  with  flocks 
of  (heep,  and  their  fields  aftord  plentiful  harvells  of 
wheat  and  all  forts  of  grain.  The  mountains  to  the 
welt  and  north  are  inhabited  by  Highlanders  :  but  the 
Lowlanders  polfefs  the  towns  and  champaign  country, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  politenefsand  hofpitallty. 

FORFEITURF,  originally  fi;;nifies  a  tranfgixf- 
fion,  or  oifence  againll  fome  penal  law.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  bafe  l^aUa  JhrisfiUiura  :  v/hence  Jbrjai- 
tuta  and  fcrfainitra,  and  the  French  fuvfail.  Foris- 
fiiilura  <^0VMi  oi  ftr'nfiuere  ;  which,  according  to  Ili.- 
dore,  fignlfies  to  "  hurt  or  offend,"  facere  contra  ra- 
iiomm  ;  and  which  is  not  improbably  derived  oi  foris 
"  out,"  ViuAfiicere,  "  to  do,"  q.  d.  an  a(SIon  out  of 
rule,  or  contrary  to  the  rules.  Borel  will  have  fur- 
fail  derived  from  the  ufing  of  force  or  violence  :  Lo- 
bineau  in  his  gloffary  will  have  furiifacla  properly  to 
lignify  a  mulct  or  amend,  not  a  foife'u ;  which  latter 
he  derives  from  the  bafe  Brltilliy'cr/t-i/,   "  a  penalty." 

But,  with  us,  it  is  no'A'  more  frequently  ufed  for  the 
efTift  of  fuch  tranfgrefhon  ;  or  thi  loflng  foine  right, 
privilege,  ellate,  honour,  olEce,  or  efiefts,  in  coufe- 
qucnce  thereof  ;  than  for  the  tranfgrcflion  itfelf. 

Forfeiture  differs  from  coififcdtiM,  in  thftt  the  for- 
mer is  more  general;  while  conlifcation  Is  particularly 
applied  to  fuch  things  as  become  forfeited  to  the  king's 
exchequer  ;  and  goods  confifcated  are  faid  to  be  fuch 
as  nobody  claims. 

Forfeitures  may  be  either  in  civil  or  criminal ca^cs. 

1.  With  lefpeft  to  the  tirft,  a  man  that  hath  an  c- 
flate  for  life  or  years,  may  forfeit  It  many  ways,  as  well 
as  by  treafon  or  felony  ;  fuch  as  alienation,  claiming  :i 
greater  ellate  than  he  hath,  or  afFirming  the  reverlion 
to  be  in  a  ilranger,  &c.  When  a  tenant  In  tail  makej 
Icafes  not  warranted  by  the  llatnte  ;  a  copyholder 
commits  wnlle,  reliifes  to  pay  his  rent,  or  do  fuit  of 
court ;  and  where  an  ellate  is  granted  upon  condition, 
on  non-ptrformancc  thereof,  S:c.  they  will  make  a  for- 
feiture. 

Entry  for  a   forfeiture  ought    to   be  by  him  who  is 
next  in   reverfion,  or  remainder,  after   the   eflate   for- 
feited.    As  if  tenant  for  life  or  years  commits  a  forfe;-- 
ture,  he  who  has  the  iinisediatc  reverfion  or  remamdtsr 

ought; 
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rorfciinrcouglit  to  cnKr  ;  though  he  has  tht  fee,  or  only  an  c- 
.''      »         flate-tail. 

11.   Forfcit\:re  in  criminal  cafes  is  twofold  ;  of  rc;il, 
and  peifonal  edates. 

I.  As  to  real  cOates,  by  Attainder  in  high-trea- 
fon,  a  man  forfeits  to  the  king  all  his  lands  and  te- 
nements of  inheritance,  whether  fee-limiiie  or  fee-tall ; 
and  all  his  rights  of  entry  on  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  offence  committed,  or 
at  any  time  afterwards,  to  be  for  ever  veiled  in  the 
crown  ;  and  alio  the  prolits  of  all  lands  and  tenements, 
which  he  had  in  his  own  right  for  life  or  years,  fo  lon^ 
Pul/I.  as  fuch  intcrcll  fliall  fubfid.  This  forfeiture  relates 
C)rr.mcnt.  backwards  to  the  time  of  the  tveafon  comn.itted  ;  fo  as 
to  avoid  all  intermediate  fales  and  inenmbrances,  but 
not  thofe  before  the  faft  :  and  therefore  a  wife's  join- 
ture is  not  forfeitable  for  the  treafon  of  her  hud^and  ; 
becaufe  fettled  upon  her  previous  to  the  treafon  com- 
mitted. Eut  her  dower  is  forfeited,  by  the  cxprcfs 
proviljon  of  ftatiile  5  and  6  Ed-v.  VJ.  c.  !  1.  And  yet 
the  hi  (band  Ihall  be  tenant  by  the  curtefy  of  the  wife's 
lands,  if  the  wife  be  atciintcd  of  treafon  :  for  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  ftatute.  But,  thaugh  after  at- 
tainder the  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
treafon  committed,  yet  it  does  not  lake  efftft  tnilels  .nn 
attainder  be  liad,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  traitor  dies  before  judgment  pronounced, 
or  is  kilkd  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  hanged  by  martial 
law,  it  woiks  no  forfeiture  of  his  lands  :  for  he  never 
vas  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  the  chief  juflice  of 
the  king's  bench  (the  fui)reme  coroner  of  ;:11  England) 
in  perfon,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  him  killed  in 
open  rebellion,  records  it  and  returns  the  record  into 
his  own  court,  botli  lands  and  goods  fliall  be  forfeited. 

The  natural  jnftice  of  forfeiture  or  confifeation  of 
prtpeity,  for  treafon,  is  founded  on  this  conllderation  : 
That  he  who  halh  thus  violiited  ihe  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government,  and  broken  his  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal contract  between  king  and  people,  hath  abandon- 
ed his  connexions  with  fc>ciety,  and  hath  no  longer 
any  right  to  thofe  advantages  which  before  belonged 
to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the  community  ;  among 
which  /^i^'/t/ advantages,  the  light  of  transferring  or 
tranfmitting  property  to  others  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Such  forfeitures,  moreover,  whereby  his  poilerity  mult 
fuffer  as  well  as  hinifelf,  will  help  to  reilrain  a  man, 
not  only  by  the  fenfe  of  his  duty,  and  dread  of  perfonal 
punifhment,  but  alfo  by  his  paliions  and  natural  affec- 
tions ;  and  will  intereft  eveiy  dependent  and  relation 
he  has  to  kttp  him  from  offending:  according  to  that 
beautiful  fentiment  of  Cicero,  "  n^c  vera  me  fug'it  qtiiwi 
Ju  acerlum,  piireulum  J^cJera  JiUcivht  pants  lu'i  :  Jed  hoc 
p£chire  leg'ilus  ccinfaratvm  ejl,  ut  caritas  libercrutn  avii- 
i'lores  partntes  retpuhl'u^  reddercl."  And  therefore  Au- 
liis  Cafcellius,  a  Roman  lawyer  in  the  lime  of  the  tri- 
timvliate,  ufed  to  boall  that  he  had  two  rcafons  for 
defpifmg  the  power  of  the  l)rants  ;  his  old  age  and 
Ills  want  of  children  :  for  children  arc  pledges  to  the 
prince  of  the  father's  obedience.  Yet  many  nations 
have  thouj^ht,  that  this  pofthiurious  punifliment  favours 
pf  haidiliip  to  the  innocent  ;  efpeeially  for  crimes  that 
do  not  ilrike  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  fo- 
clety,  as  trca!im  againll  the  government  exprefsly  docs. 
And  tlieretore,  although  confifcations  were  very  fre- 
quent in  the  times  of  the  earlier  emperors,  yet  Area- 
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dius  and  Honorious,  in  every  other  inllance  but  that  of  Turfeiture 
treafon,  thought  it  more  jiill,  ibi  tjje  par.am,  vbi  ct  noxa  *""" 
ej}  ;  and  ordeied,  that  ^'  peccaln  fuos  tenennt  audores,  nee 
vherhis  prcgredidlur  metus,  quam  reperiahir  delitium:"  and 
Jiiiliiiian  alfo  made  a  law  to  reilrain  the  punidiinent  of 
relations  ;  which  directs  the  foifeiture  to  go,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  crimen  majejlatis,  to  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
delinquent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Macedonian  laws 
extended  even  the  capital  punifhment  of  treafon,  not 
only  to  the  children,  but  to  all  the  relations  of  \.\\f. 
delinquent  :  and  of  courfe  their  eftates  mufl  be  alfo 
foifeited,  as  no  man  was  left  to  inherit  them.  And 
in  Germany,  by  the  famous  golden  bull  (copied  almofl 
verbatim  from  Juflinian's  code),  the  lives  of  the  fons 
of  fuch  as  contpire  to  kill  an  elcdor  are  fpared,  as  it  is 
expreffed,  by  the  emptror' s  particu/ar  bounty.  But  they 
are  depiived  of  all  their  effcds  and  rights  of  fuccciTion, 
and  aie  rendered  incapable  of  any  honour  ecclefiadical 
and  civil ;  to  the  end  that,  being  always  poor  and  ne- 
ceffltous,  they  may  for  ever  be  accompanied  by  the 
infamy  of  their  father  ;  may  ianguifli  In  continual  in- 
digence; and  may  find  (fays  this  mercllcfs  edicl)  their 
puuilhment  in  living,  and  their  relief  in  dying." 

In  England,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements  to 
the  crown  for  treafon  is  by  no  means  derived  from  th; 
feodal  policy,  but  was  antecedent  to  the  eflablifliraent 
of  that  fyftem  in  this  ifland  ;  being  tranfmltttd  from 
our  Saxon  anceflors,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  conftltution.  But  in  certain  trcafons  rela- 
ting to  the  coin  (which  leem  rather  a  fpecies  of  the 
crimen  fulj'i  than  \.\\i> crimen  UJec  nuijtJliUis),  it  is  provi- 
ded by  fomt  of  the  modern  flatutes  which  contlitute 
the  oH'ence,  that  it  fliall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands, 
fave  only  for  the  life  of  the  offenders ;  and  by  all,  tliat 
it  fliall  not  deprive  the  wife  of  her  dower.  And,  in 
order  to  aboliih  fuch  hereditary  punifhment  entirely,  it 
was  tnaCtcd  by  llatute  7  Ann.  c.  2[.  that,  after  the 
deceale  of  the  late  pretender,  no  attainder  for  treafon 
fliould  extetid  to  the  difinlieriting  of  any  heir,  nor  to 
the  prejudice  of  any  perfon,  othti  than  the  traitor  him- 
felf.  By  which  the  law  of  forfeitures  for  high  trea- 
fon would  by  this  time  have  been  at  an  end,  liad  not  a 
fubfcquent  llatute  intervened  to  give  them  a  longer  du- 
ration. The  hillory  of  this  matter  is  fomewiial  fin- 
gular,  and  worthy  obfervation.  At  the  time  of  the 
union,  the  crime  of  treafon  in  Scotland  was,  by  the 
Scots  law,  in  many  refpec\s  different  from  that  of  trea- 
fon in  England  ;  and  paiticularly  in  its  confcquence 
of  forfeitures  of  entailed  etlates,  which  was  more  pe- 
culiarly Engliih:  yet  it  feemed  neccffary,  that  a  crime 
fo  nearly  aileCting  government  fliould,  both  in  its  ef- 
fence  and  confequenecs,  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing 
in  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms.  In  new-mo- 
dLlling  thefe  laws,  the  Scots  nation  and  the  Englifh 
houfe  of  commons  itruggled  hard,  partly  to  maintain, 
and  partly  to  acquire,  a  total  immunity  from  forfeiture 
and  corruption  of  blood:  which  the  houfe  of  lords  as 
firmly  refitled.  At  length  a  ccmpromife  was  agreed 
to,  which  is  eftabliflied  by  this  fiatute,  I'/i.  that  the 
fame  crimes,  and  no  other,  fhould  be  tteafon  in  Scot> 
land  that  are  fo  in  England;  and  that  the  Englifh  for- 
feitures and  corruptio.i  of  bloid  fliould  take  place  in 
Scotland  till  the  death  of  the  then  pretender,  and  then 
ceafe  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain:  the  loids 
artfully  propofipg  this  ten)porary  claufe,  in  hopes  (it 
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'orftli'irc  ii  faid)  that  the  prudence  of  fucceedirg  parliamenis 
-"v~  would  make  it  perpctuaL  This  has  partly  been  Hone 
by  the  ftatate  17  Geo.  II.  t.  39.  (made  in  tliC  year 
preceding  the  late  rebellion),  the  operation  of  theft  in- 
demnifying claufes  being  thereby  ftill  farther  fuipend- 
ed  till  the  death  of  the  fons  of  the  pretender. 

In  petit  treafon  and  felony,  the  ofFcndtr  alfo  for- 
feits all  his  chactcl  intoreils  abfohitely,  and  the  profits 
of  all  freehold  eftates  during  life;  and  after  his  death 
all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  fimp!e(but  not  thofe 
in  tail)  to  the  crown,  for  a  very  fliort  period  of  time  : 
for  the  king  (hall  have  them  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and 
may  commit  therein  what  wade  he  pleafes  ;  which  is 
called  the  king's  ^car,  day,  and  -jiap.e.  Formerly  the 
king  had  only  a  liberty  of  committing  wafte  on  the 
lands  of  felons,  by  pulling  down  their  hoiifcs,  extir- 
pating their  gardens,  ploughing  their  meadows,  and 
rutting  down  their  woods.  And  a  punifiiinent  of  a 
fimilar  fpirit  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  oriental 
countnes,  from  the  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Cyrus  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  ;  which,  be- 
fides  the  pain  of  death  inflicted  on  the  deh'nquents 
there  Ipceihed,  ordain,  "  that  their  houfts  (hall  be 
made  a  dunghill."  But  this  tending  greatly  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  public,  it  was  agreed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  in  England,  that  the  king  fhould  have  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  one  year  and  a  day  in  lieu  of  the 
dellruftion  he  was  otherwife  at  liberty  to  commit: 
and  therefore  magna  ihai-ta  provides,  that  the  king  fliall 
only  hold  fuch  lands  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  then 
rellore  them  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  without  any  men- 
tion made  of  wafte.  But  the  ftatute  17  Edw.  II.  de 
prcrrt^attva  regis,  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  the  king  iliall 
have  his  year,  day,  and  wafte  ;  and  not  the  year  and 
day  injicad  «/" wafte  :  v.hich  Sir  Edward  Coke  (and  the 
author  of  the  Mirror  before  him)  very  juftly  look  up- 
on as  an  encroachment,  though  a  very  ancient  one,  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  This  year,  day,  and  wafte,  are 
now  ufually  compounded  for ;  but  otherwife  they  re- 
gularly belong  to  the  crown  ;  anl  after  their  ex- 
piration the  land  would  naturally  have  defcended  to 
the  heir  (as  in  gavelkind  tenure  it  ftill  does),  did  not 
its  feodal  quality  intercept  fuch  defrent,  and  give  it 
by  way  of  efcheat  to  the  lord.  Thefc  forfeitures  for 
felony  do  alfo  arife  only  upon  attainder ;  and  there- 
fere  ^fclo  defe  forfeits  no  lands  of  inheritance  or  free- 
hold, for  he  never  is  attainted  as  a  felon.  They  likewife 
relate  back  to  the  time  the  offence  was  committed  as 
well  as  forfeitures  for  trcafcn,  fo  as  to  avoid  all  inter- 
mediate charges  and  conveyances.  This  may  be  Iiard 
upon  fuch  as  have  unwarily  engaged  with  the  offender: 
but  the  cruelty  and  reproach  muft  lie  on  the  part,  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  criminal;  who  has  thus  knowingly 
and  difhoneftly  involved  others  in  his  own  calamities. 

2.  The  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  accrues  in 
every  one  of  the  high  kinds  of  offence ;  in  high  trea- 
fon, or  mifprifon  thereof,  petit  treafon,  felonits  of  all 
forts  whether  clergyable  or  not,  felfmurder  or  felony 
de  ft,  petty  larceny,  ftanding  mute,  &c.  For  flight 
alfo,  on  an  accufation  of  treafon,  felony,  or  even  pe- 
tit larceny,  whether  the  party  be  found  gjuilty  or  ac- 
quitted, if  the  jury  find  the  flight,  the  party  fhall  for- 
feit his  gooi!s  and  chattds :  for  the  very  flight  is  an 
offence,  carrying  with  it  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  guilt, 
and  is  at  leail  an  endeavour  to  elude  acd  ftifle  the 


courfc  of  jiifticc  prcfcribcd  by  the  law.  But  the  jury  very 
feldom  find  the  flight  ;  forfeiture  being  locjked  upon, 
fince  the  vaft  increafe  of  perfonal  property  of  latt  years, 
as  too  large  a  penalty  for  an  offence  to  which  a  man  is 
prompted  by  the  natural  love  of  liberty. 

Th-jre  is  a  remarkable  difference  ortwobctwtcn  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  of  goods  and  chattels,  (i.) 
I.,ands  are  forfeited  upon  attainder,  and  not  before  : 
goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited  by  con-viliion.  Bt- 
caufe  in  many  of  the  cafes  where  goods  are  forfeited, 
there  never  is  any  attainder;  which  happens  only  where 
judgment  of  death  or  outlawry  is  given:  therefore,  in 
thofe  cafes,  the  forfeiture  muft  be  upon  convidion,  or 
not  at  all ;  and,  being  necefiarily  upon  conviction  in 
thofe,  it  is  fo  ordered  in  all  other  cafes,  for  the  law 
loves  uniformity.  (2.)  The  forfeiture  of  lands  has 
relation  to  tlie  time  the  fad  was  committed,  fo  as  to 
avoid  all  fubftquent  fales  and  incumbrances  :  but  the 
forfeiture  of  good  i  and  chattels  has  no  rehuion  back- 
wards ;  fo  that  thofe  only  which  a  man  has  at  the 
time  of  cimvidion  fliall  be  forfeited.  Therefore  u 
traitor  or  ft  Ion  mzy  bona  JiJe  fell  any  of  his  chattels, 
real  or  perfonal,  for  the  fuftenance  of  himfelf  and  fa- 
mily between  the  fact  and  conviction  :  for  perfonal 
property  is  of  fo  fluctuating  a  nature,  that  it  paffes 
through  many  hands  in  a  (hort  time  ;  and  no  buyer 
could  be  fafe,  if  he  were  liable  to  return  the  goods 
which  he  hr.d  fairly  bought,  provided  any  of  the  prior 
vendors  had  committed  a  treafon  or  felony.  Yet  if 
they  be  coUufively  and  not  bona  Jide  parted  with, 
merely  to  defraud  the  crown,  the  law  (and  particu- 
larly the  (tatute  13  Ehz.  c.  5.)  will  reach  them  ;  for 
they  are  all  the  while  truly  and  fabftantially  the  oooda 
of  the  offender:  and  as  he,  if  acquitted,  might  recover 
them  himfelf,  as  not  parted  with  for  a  good  confider- 
ation ;  fo,  in  ca(c  he  happens  to  be  convided,  the  law 
will  recover  them  for  the  king. 

FORFEX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  v.'as  a  way  of 
drawing  up  an  army  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  (heers. 
It  was  intended  to  receive  the  ciineui  or  wedge,  if  the 
enemy  fhould  make  ufe  of  that  figure.  For  when  the 
forfex  opened  to  admit  the  wedge,  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  defeating  their  dtfign,  and  cutting  thtm  in 
pieces. 

FORFICULA,  the  ear-wig,  in  zoology,  a  ge- 
nus of  inftcts  belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera. 
The  antcnnx  arc  briftly  ;  the  elytra  are  dimidiated; 
the  wings  are  covered;  and  the  tail  is  forked.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  •tvc;.  tlie  aurieulari::,  or  common  car- 
wig,  with  the  tops  of  the  elytra  white  ;  and  the  mi- 
nor, with  tcftaceous  and  unfpotted  elytra. — This  ge- 
niis  of  infeds  is  one  of  the  befl  known,  the  forceps 
at  the  extremity  of  their  abdomen  forming  a  very 
diftindivc  charader.  It  is  this  feeming  weapon  that 
has  occafioned  thoie  infeds  to  be  called  forfuu'.a  in 
Latin;  and  the  formidable  name  oi (ar-'juigs  has  been 
given  them  in  Englifh,  from  a  notion  that  the  infect  fre- 
quently introductsitfclf  into  the  ears,  caulln^great  pain, 
and  even  death.  Mr  Barbut,  however,  affuix",  us,  that 
the  forceps  which  the  ear-wig  carries  at  his  tail,  and 
with  which  he  feems  provided  for  his  defence,  is  not 
fo  formidable  as  it  at  tirft  appears,  bting  deititute  of 
ftrength  fufiicient  to  produce  the  leaft  fcudblc  impref- 
fion.  The  larva  of  the  car-wig  differs  very  little  frona 
the  pcrfcd  iufcd. 
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■Ear-w'igs  are  very  inifc'.iicvoiis  vciniin  in  f^Huk'ns, 
cfptcially  whcr^;  caiiialions  are  prcfLrs-cd  ;  for  they 
are  fo  fond  of  thefc  flowers,  lliat  if  cait  is  not  taken 
to  prevent  them,  they  will  entirely  dellroy  them,  by 
catinj^  off  the  fweet  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  petals 
or  leaves.  To  prevent  which,  moR  people  have  llandn 
creeled,  which  have  a  bafon  of  earth  or  lead  round 
fach  fiipportcr,  which  is  conllantly  kept  filled  with 
water.  Others  hang  the  hollow  claws  of  crabs  and 
loblUrs  upon  fl.icks  in  divers  parts  of  the  garden  in- 
to, which  thofc  vermin  jjet  ;  and  by  often  fearehing 
them,  you  will  dellroy  them  wilhout  much  trouble, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  your  wall-fruit,  for 
tliefe  are  great  deftroyers  alfo  of  all  foft  fruits. 

FORGE,  properly  fignilics  a  little  furnice,  where- 
in fuiiths  and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  ileel,  &c.  heat 
tjieir  metals  red-hot,  in  <>ider  to  foften  them  and  ren- 
der tlicm  more  malleable  and  manageable  on  the  anvil. 

An  ordinary  forge  is  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bellows, 
the  nozzle  of  which  is  direfted  upon  a  fmooth  area, 
on  which  coals  are  placed.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  may  he  alio  direfted  to  the  bottom  of  any  fur- 
nace, to  excite  the  conihuilion  of  the  coals  placed 
there,  by  which  a  kind  of  forge  is  formed.  In  labo- 
ratories, there  is  generally  a  fmall  furnace  confiiling 
of  one  cylindrical  piece,  open  at  top,  which  has  at  its 
lower  fide  a  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  a  double 
bellows.  This  kind  or  forge-furnace  is  very  conveni- 
ent for  fufions,  as  the  operation  is  quickly  performed, 
and  with  few  coals.  In  its  lower  part,  two  inches 
above  the  hole  for  receiving  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows, 
may  be  placed  an  iron-pl.ite  of  the  fime  diameter,  fup- 
ported  upon  two  horizontal  bars,  and  pierced  near  its 
circumference  with  four  holes  diametrically  oupjfite  to 
each  other.  By  this  difpofition,  the  wind  of  the  bel- 
lows, pullicd  forcibly  under  this  plate,  enters  at  thefe 
four  holes;  and  thub  the  heat  of  the  fire  is  equally  dif- 
tributed,  and  the  crucible  in  the  furnace  is  equally  fur- 
rounded  by  it.  This  contrivance  is  ufed  in  the  forge- 
furnaces  for  melting  copper,  with  this  ditFerence  only, 
that  thefe  furnaces  are  fquare,  which  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence. 

As  the  wind  of  bellows  flrongly  and  rapidly  excites 
the  afllon  of  the  fire,  a  forge  is  very  convenient  when 
a  great  heat  is  to  be  applied  quickly  :  but  it  is  not 
fuitable  when  the  heat  is  to  be  gradually  incrcalld. 

The  forge,  or  blall  of  bellows,  is  ufed  in  feveral  ope- 
rations in  fmall ;  as  to  fufe  falls,  metals,  ores,  &c.  It 
is  alfo  much  ufed  in  works  in  the  great,  which  require 
flrongheat,  without  much  management;  and  chiefly  in 
the  fmelting  of  ores,  and  fufion  of  metallic  matters. 

FoRcr.  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  large  furnace,  wherein  iroH- 
ore,  taken  out  of  the  mine,  is  melted  down  :  or  it  is 
more  properly  applied  to  another  kind  of  furnace, 
wherein  the  iron-ore,  melted  down  and  feparatcd  in  a 
former  furnace,  and  then  call  into  fows  and  pigs,  is 
licated  aud  fufed  over  again,  and  beaten  afterwards 
with  large  hammer?,  and  thus  tendered  more  foft,  pure, 
duiilile,  and  fit  for  ufe. 

FoRGf,  in  the  traiti  of  artillery,  io  generally  called 
a  Iravellirij;  fcrj;r,  and  may  not  be  improperly  called  a 
portable  fniith's  fliop :  at  this  forge  all  manner^of 
fmitli's  work  is  made,  and  it  can  be  ufed  upon  a  match 
as  well  as  in  camp  Formerly  they  were  very  ill  con- 
trived, \\  t'l  2  wheels  only,  and  v.jojsn  fupporlerj  to 
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prop  the  forge  for  working  when  in  the  pi.'-k.   Of  late     Fortys- 

yeais  they  are  made  with  4  wheels,  which  anfwers  their         H 
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purpole  much  better.  ^  .,,         '_ 

Fokc.F  for  ircl-hot  Balls,  is  a  place  where  the  balls 
are  made  red-hot  before  they  are  fireJ  off:  it  is  built 
about  five  or  fix  feet  below  the  fuifacc  of  the  giounJ, 
of  (Irong  brick-work,  aad  an  iron  grate,  upon  which 
the  balls  are  laid,  with  a  very  large  fire  under  thim. 

FORGER,  in  law,  one  guilty  of  forgery. 

FORGERV  (from  the  Ficnchy^/r^cr,  \.  c.  acruJure, 
fubrlcnrc,  "  to  beat  0:1  an  anvil,  forge,  or  form,")  may 
be  defined  at  conunon  law,  to  be  "  the  frauduliat 
making  or  alteration  of  a  writiuT  to  the  prejudice  of 
another  man's  right:"  for  which  the  offender  may 
fulTer  fine,  imprifjnment,  and  pillory.  And  alfo,  by 
a  variety  of  ilatutes,  a  more  fevere  punilhment  Is  in- 
flitled  on  the  offender  in  m:iny  particular  cafes,  which 
arc  fo  multiplied  of  late  as  ahnotl  to  become  general. 
We  fliall  mention  the  principal  inflances. 

By  Ilatute  5  Eliz.c.  14.  to  forge  or  make,  or  know- 
ingly to  publifh  or  give  in  evidence,  any  forged  deed, 
court-roil,  or  will,  with  intent  to  affedl  the  right  of  real 
property,  either  freehold  or  copyhold,  is  puniihed  by 
a  foifeiture  to  the  party  grieved  of  double  coils  and 
damages;  by  Handing  in  the  pillory,  and  having  both 
his  ears  cut  off,  and  his  noffrils  flit,  and  feared  ;  by 
forfeiture  to  the  crown  of  the  profits  of  his  lands,  and 
by  perpetual  imprifonment.  For  any  forgery  relating 
to  a  term  of  yeais  or  annuity,  bond,  obligation,  ac- 
quittance, releafe,  or  difcharge  of  any  debt  or  demand 
of  any  perfonal  chattels,  the  lame  foifeiture  is  given  to 
the  party  grieved;  and  on  the  offender  is  inflldted  the 
pillory,  lofs  of- one  of  his  ears,  and  half  a  year's  im- 
prifonment: the  fecond  offence,  in  both  cafes,  being 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Befides  this  general  act,  a  multitude  of  others,  fince 
the  revolution  (when  paper-credit  was  firll  effablirticd), 
have  inflicted  capital  punilhment  on  the  forging,  al- 
tering, or  uttering  as  true  when  forged,  of  any  bank 
bills  or  notes,  or  other  fecuritics ;  of  bills  of  credit 
iflued  from  the  exchequer  ;  of  fouth-fea  bonds,  &c.  ; 
of  lottery  tickets  or  orders  ;  of  army  or  navy  deben- 
tures ;  of  Eall  India  bonds  ;  of  writings  under  feal  of 
the  London  or  royal-exchange  affurance  ;  of  the  hand 
of  the  receiver  of  the  prc-fines,  or  of  the  accountant- 
general  and  certain  other  oflicers  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery; of  a  letter  of  attorney  or  other  power  to  receive 
or  transfer  ilock  or  annuities  ;  and  on  the  perfonatin"- 
a  proprietor  thereof,  to  receive  or  transfer  fuch  annui- 
ties, ilock,  or  dividends  •  alfo  on  the  perfonating,  or 
procuring  to  be  perfonated,  any  feaman  or  other  per- 
fon,  intitled  to  wages  or  other  naval  emolument?,  or 
any  of  hisperfonal  reprefentatives;  and  the  takiu',  or 
procuring  to  be  taken,  any  falfe  oath  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  probate  or  letters  of  adminlllration,  in  order  to 
receive  fuch  payments;  and  the  forging,  or  procuring 
to  be  forged,  and  likeuife  the  uttering  or  publlfhlnc, 
a^  true,  ot  any  counterfeited  feaman's  will  or  power: 
to  which  may  be  added,  though  not  (Iriftly  reducible 
to  this  head,  the  coiiuterfciting  of  Mediterranean  paf- 
fes,  under  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to 
proteft  one  from  the  piratical  Hates  of  Barbavy  ;  the 
forging  or  imitating  of  any  (lamps  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue  :  and  the  forging  of  any  marrlHge  re- 
gi^cr  or  licence:  all  which  are,  by  dilb'nclaAs  of  par- 
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J>orj.hg  llament,  made  felonies  without  benefit  of  cler^.  By 
—- tf ftatiites  13  Geo.  III.  c.  52.  &  59.  forging  or  counter- 
feiting any  llamp  or  mark  to  denote  the  ftandard  of 
gold  and  iilvcr  plate,  and  certa'n  otiier  oflencts  of  tiie 
like  lendmcy,  are  puniflied  with  Iranfportation  for  14 
years.  By  tlatute  12  Cleo.  III.  c.  48.  certain  frauds 
on  the  ftamp-dutics,  therein  defcribcd,  principally  by 
ui'ing  the  fame  (lamps  more  than  once,  are  made  tingle 
ftlony,  and  liable  to  Iranfportation  for  feven  years. 
And  the  fame  punilhment  is  inflifted  by  ftatute  13 
Geo.  III.  c.  38.  on  fuch  as  counterfeit  the  common 
fcal  of  the  corporation  for  manufafluring  plate-glafs 
(thereby  erected),  or  knowingly  demand  money  of  the 
company  by  virtue  of  any  writing  under  fuch  counter- 
feit feal. 

There  are  alfo  two  other  genei-al  laws,  with  regard 
to  forgery  ;  the  one  2  Geo.  II.  c.  2  j.  whereby  the  firll 
offence  in  forging  or  procuring  to  be  forged,  acting  or 
afuiling  therein,  or  uttering  or  publifhing  as  trut,  any 
forged  deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  ex- 
charge,  promiifory  note,  indoifemcnt  or  afiignnient 
thereof,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  fur  money  or 
goods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  pc|fon  (or  cor- 
poration), is  made  filony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
An6  by  ftatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  22.  it  is  ccjually  penal  to 
forge,  or  caufe  to  be  forged,  or  utter  as  true,  a  coun- 
terfeit acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  the  number 
of  "ny  accountable  leceipt  for  any  note,  bill,  or  any 
other  ftcuvity  for  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for 
the  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of  gouds.  So  that, 
through  the  number  of  thtfe  general  and  fpecial  pro- 
vifions,  there  is  now  hardly  a  cafe  pofTible  to  be  con- 
ceived, wherein  forgery,  that  tends  to  defiaud,  whither 
in  the  name  of  a  real  or^dtitious  perfoo,  is  not  made  a 
capital  crime. 

Forging,  in  law,  the  act  of  Forgery. 
Forging,  in  I'mithery,  the  beating  or  hammering 
iron  on   the  anvil,  after  having  firll  made  it  red-hot  in 
the  forge,  in  order  to  extend  it  into  vanous  forms,  and 
fafliion  it  into  woiks.     See  Forge. 

There  are  two  ways  of  forging  and  hammering  iron. 
One  is  by  the  force  of  the  hand,  in  which  there  are 
ufually  feveral  peifons  employed,  one  of  them  turning 
the  iron  and  lianimerir.g  hkewife,  and  the  red  only 
himmering.  The  other  way  is  by  the  force  of  a  wa- 
tti-mill,  which  raitcs  and  works  feveral  liu^e  hammers 
•beyond  the  force  of  man  ;  undci  the  lliokes  whereof 
the  workmen  piefcnt  large  lumps  or  pieces  of  iron, 
which  arc  fullained  at  one  end  by  the  anvils,  and  at 
the  other  by  iron-ctiains  fattened  to  the  cicliiig  of  the 
fcr^'C.      See  Mill. 

This  lad  way  of  forging  is  only  ufed  in  the  largeft 
woiks,  as  anchors  for  fhips.  Sec.  uhich  ufuallv  weij^h 
feveral  thoi.fand  pounds.  For  the  lighter  works,  a 
finglc  man  ferves  to  hold,  heat,  and  turn  with  one  hand, 
wiiilc  hi  hammers  with  the  other. 

Hach  purpofc  the  work  is  defigned  for  requires  its 
■proper  heat  ;  for  if  it  be  loo  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the 
weight  of  the  hammer,  as  the  fmiths  call  it  wlieu  it 
will  not  batter  under  the  hammer  ;  and  if  it  be  too  hot, 
.it  will  read-fear,  that  is,  break  or  crack  under  the  ham- 
mer. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  heat  the  fmitbs  give  their 
iions,  ire,  liitt,  a  blood-red   heat;  fecondly,  a  white- 
flamr-hcat  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  fparkliag  or  welding  heat. 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I. 
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FORISFAMILI ATION,  in  law.     Wheri  a  child,  ForCfanri- 
upon  receiving  a  portion  from  hi<  father,  or  otherwife, 
renounces  his  legal  title  to  any  further  fhare  of  his  fa- 
ther's fucceifion,  he  is  faid  to  he  forufamilialcil. 

FORK,  a  well-known  inftrument,  confiding  of  a 
handle  and  blade,  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  more 
points  or  prongs. 

The  jiitch-fri  is  a  large  utenfil  of  this  conftruflion, 
employed  in  hay-making,  &c. 

The  lable-fork,  an  indrument  now  fo  indifpenfable, 
did  not  come  into  ufe  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
James  I.  as  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  palfage  in  Coryat. 
The  reader  will  probably  fmile  at  the  folemn  manner 
in  which  this  important  difcovery  or  innovation  is  re- 
lated :  "  Here  I  will  mention  a  thing  that  miglit  have 
been  fpoken  of  before  in  difcourfe  of  the  firft  Italian 
towns.  I  obftrvtd  a  cudom  in  all  thofe  Italian  cities 
and  towiies  through  the  which  I  paffed,  that  is  not 
ufed  in  any  other  countiy  that  I  law  in  my  tiavcL-i, 
neither  do  I  thinke  that  any  otlur  nation  of  Chriden- 
dome  doth  ufe  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian  and  al- 
io moll  drangtrs  that  are  commonant  in  Italy!  doc  al- 
ways at  their  meals  ule  a  little  forke  when  th-.y  eat 
their  meate ;  for  while  with  their  knife  which  they 
hold  in  one  hand  they  cut  the  meate  out  of  tlie  dllh, 
they  fallen  the  fork  which  they  hold  in  the  other 
hand  upon  the  fame  dilh,  fo  that  whatfoevcr  he  hi 
th:it  fitting  in  the  company  of  any  others  at  meale 
thould  unadvifedly  touch  the  difh  of  meat  with  his  fin- 
gers from  which  all  the  table  doe  cut,  he  will  give  oc- 
cafion  of  offence  unto  the  company  as  having  traiif- 
greffed  the  lavves  of  good  manners,  in  fo  much  that 
for  his  error  he  Ihall  be  at  Icall  brow-beaten  if  not  re- 
prehended in  wordes.  This  form  of  feeding  I  undcr- 
lland  is  generally  ufed  In  all  parts  of  Italy,  their  forkes 
for  the  moll  part  being  made  cf  yronn,  ileele,  and 
fome  of  filver,  but  thoft  are  ufed  only  by  gentlemen. 
Tlie  leafon  of  this  their  curiollty  is,  becaufe  the  Ita- 
lian cannot  by  any  me-insindurc  to  have  his  difh  touch- 
ed with  fingers,  feeing  all  mens  ringers  are  not  alike 
cLane.  Hereupon  I  inyfclf  thought  good  to  imitate 
the  Italian  fafhion  by  this  forked  cutting  of  meate, 
n<.t  only  while  I  was  in  Italy,  but  alfo  in  Germany, 
and  often  times  in  England  fince  I  came  home :  be- 
ing once  quipped  for  tliac  fieejuently  ufing'my  forke, 
byaccitain  learned  gentleman  a  familiar  friend  of 
mine,  Mr  Lawrence  Whitaker  ;  who  in  his  merry  hu- 
m^ur  doubted  not  to  call  mc  a  table  Furcifer,  only  for 
uling  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  caufe." 

FORLI,  an  ancient  and  conlidcrable  town  of  Italy, 
and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  faice  name,  in  Ro- 
magiia,  with  a  bifliop's  fee.  The  publ'c  drudlures  are 
viry  hahdfome  ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  fertile,  healthy,  and 
plcafaut  country,  10  miles  fouth-ead  of  Facnza,  and  45 
north-ealt  of  Florence.  E.  Long.  12.  i.  N.  Lat.  44. 
28. 

FORLORN- HorE,  in  the  military  art,  fignifies  men 
detached  from  feveral  regiments,  or  otheiwile  appoint- 
ed, to  make  the  fird  attack  in  day  of  battle  ;  or,  at  a 
fioge,  to  dorm  the  counterfcarp,  mount  the  breach,  or 
the  like.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  great  danTcr 
they  are  unavoidably  expofed  to  ;  but  the  word  is  old, 
and  begins  to  be  obfolete. 

FORM,  in  phyfics,  denotes  the  manner  of  being  pe- 
culiar to  each  body  ;  or  that  which  conditutes  it  fuch. 
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Form,     a  particular  body,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from  every  other,  were  concluded  equally  fubftantial.     But  to  this  it  is 

'                     Mr  Harris  ufes  the  term  form  likewife  in  another  anfwered,  that  though   the  foul  be  that  by  which  a 

fenfe,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle;  to  which  he  man  is  man,  3nd  confequently  is  the  form  of  the  hu- 

fuppofes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  firft  lines  of  his  Metamor-  man  body,  as  human  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  it 
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phofn 

Jn  niyva  f:rt  anlmui  muiatoidutrt  formas 

Thefe  animating  forms  are  of  themftlves  no  objefts  ei 
ther  of  the    car   or  of  the   tye  ;  but  their   nature  or 


properly  the  form  of  this  body  of  onrK,  as  it  is  a 
body  i  nor  of  t)ie  ftveral  parts  thereof,  confidtrtd  as 
diftinft  from  each  other:  For  thofe  fevernl  parts  have 
their  proper  forms  fo  clofely  conntftcd  with  their  mat- 
ter, that  it  remains  infeparabie  tiierefrom  long  after 
charafter  is  undeiftood  in  this,  that  were  they  never  to  the  foul  has  quitted  the  body  :  thus,  fltfh  has  the  form 
exert  their  proper  energies  on  their  proper  fubjefts,  of  flcfli,  bone  of  bone,  &c.  long  after  the  foul  is  re- 
the  marble  on  which  the  fculptor  exercifes  his  art  moved  as  well  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  body  does 
■would  remain  for  ever  Ihapelcfs,  and  tHe  harp  from  not  become  incapable  of  performing  its  accullomed 
which  the  harper  calls  forth  founds  weuld  remain  for  funftions  becaufe  the  foul  has  deferted  it  ;  but  the 
ever  filent.  foul  takes  its  leave,  becaufe  the  body  is  not  in  a  condi- 

Thus,  alfo,  the  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  tion  to  perform  its  fuiiAions. 
is  neither  its  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  The  ancient  and  modern  corpufcular  philofophers, 
of  thofc  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  fyllem  of  therefore,  with  the  Cartefians,  exclude  the  notion  of 
its  vilible  quahties  ;  but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  ytt  fubftantial  forms  ;  and  fhow,  by  many  arguments,  that 
able  to  produce,  pteferve,  and  employ  thefe.  It  is  the  the  form  is  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is 
power,  which  tirft  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  la-  inherent  in.  And  as  there  are  only  three  primary 
tent  procefs,  by  uhich  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and  modes  of  matter,  viz,  figure,  reft,  or  motion,  with 
the  embryo  becomes  a  man  ;  by  which  digclUon  is  two  others  anfing  therefrom,  viz.  magnitude  and  fi- 
performed  in  plants  and  animals,  and,  which  depart-  tuation,  the  form  of  all  bodies  they  hold  to  confill 
kig,  the  bcdy  ceafes  to  live,  and  its  members  putrefy  ;  therein  ;  and  fuppofe  the  variations  thefe  modes  are 
ami  by  which  every  being  produces  another  like  itfelf,  capable  of,  fufficient  to  prefent  all  the  variety  obfer- 
and  every  fpecies  is  continued.      In  animals,  it  is  that     vable  in  bodies. 

higher  faculty,  which,    by  employing  the  organs  of         Forms  are  ufually  dillinguiihed  into  j^n/ia/ and  ai?- 
fenfe,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  diilinguiihes  them    cldenlal. 

as  fenfilive  beinijs  from  vegetables;  and  it  is  alfo  that  EJfctitinl.  Though  the  five  modes  above  mentioned, 
more  noble  faculty,  which  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  generally  taken,  be  adventitious  ;  yet  to  this  or  that 
unaflilled  perhaps  withoigans,  makes  and  denominates  body,  e.  gr.  to  fire  or  water,  they  are  eflTential:  thus, 
him  a  being  intellective  and  rational.  So  that  Mr  it  is  accidental  to  iron,  to  have  this  or  tliat  magnitude, 
Harris  reckons  two  forts  of  forms,  thofe  which  are  figure,  or  fituation,  fince  it  might  exift  in  different 
paiTive  elements,  and  thofe  which  are  efficient  caufes.  ones  ;  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the  figure,  magni- 
And  all  of  them  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every  tude,  and  pofition  of  parts,  which  conllitute  it  a  ham- 
being  its  peculiar  and  diftinflive  ciiarafter  :  and  on  the  mer  or  kn.fe,  are  efl'ential  ;  and  they  cannot  exitt  or 
whole  he  concludes,  that  form  appears  in  part  to  be  an  be  conceived  without  them.  Kcnce  it  is  inferred, 
element,  and  in  part  an  efficient  caufe,  i.  e.  a  caufe  that  though  there  be  no  fubftantial,  there  are  effen- 
whlch  aftbciates  the  conftituent  elements  of  natural  tial,  forms,  whereby  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bodies  be- 
fubftance,  and  wliich  employs  them,  when  affociated,  come  what  they  are,  and  are  diltingulftied  from  all 
according  to  their  various  and  peculiar  charaflers.  others. 

The  philofophers  geneially  allow  two  principles  of        ylcciclcnia!  forms,  are  thofe  really  inherent  in  bodies, 
bodies  :   matter,  as  the  common  hafis  or  fubrtratum  of    but  in  fu;h  manner  as  that  the  body  may  txill  in  all 
all;  and /orm,  as  that  which  fpeclfies  and  diftinguifhes    its  perfedion  without   them.     Such   is  whitenefs  in  a- 
each  ;   and  which,  added   to   a  qnntity  of  common    wall,  heat  in  water,   a  figure  of  a  man  in  wax,  &c. 
matter,   determines  or  denominates  it  this  or  that  ;         Form  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  for  die  manner 
wood,  or  fire,  or  afhes,   &c.  of  being  or  doing  a  thing  according  to  rules  :  thus  we 

Subftantial  forms  fcem  to  have  been  firft  broached  by    fay,  a  form  of  government,  a  form  of  argument,  &c. 

tin  followers  of  Ariftoile,  who  thought  matter,  under         Form,  in  law,  the  rules  eftabliflied  and  requifite   to 

diffeicnt  modes  or  modifications,  not  fufficient  to  con-    be  obferved  in  legal  proceedings. — The  formal  jjart  of 

ftitutc  different  bodies  ;  but  that  fomcthing  fubftantial    the  law,  or   method  of  proceeding,   cannot  be  altered 

was  ntcefTary  to  fet  them   at   a  greater   diftance  :  and    but  by  parliament  ;  for  if  once   thefe   outworks  were 

thus  intiodoccd  fubftantial  forms,   on   t:ie  fooling  of    demolifhed,   there  would  be  an   inlet  to  all  manner  of 

fouls,  which   fpecii/ and   diftinguifh  aniiails.     Wliat    innovation  in  the  boly  of  the  law  itfelf. 

led  to  this  erroi.tous  notion  was  tlie  circumftances  of         Fokm,   in   carpentery,   is  ufed    to   denote  the  long 

life  and  death:   For   obfcrving,  that,  as   foon  as  the    feats  or  benches  in  the  choirs  of  churches  or  in  fchools,  • 

foul  wa-i  departed  out  of  a   man,  all   motion,  rcfpira-     fur  the  priefts,  prtbends,  religious,  or  fchol^rs.  to  fit 

tion,   nutrition,   &.C    immediately  ceafed,  they  conclu-     on.     Du  Cange   takes  the   name   to  be  derived  from' 

dcd,   that   all   thefe   functions  depended  on  the  foul,     hence,  that  the  backs  of  the  feats  were  anciently  en- 

and  confequently  that  the  foul  was  the  form  of  the  a-     riched  with  figures  of  painting  and  fculpture,  called  in 

bimal  bod),  or   that  which   conftituted  it  fuch  :   that     L,-at\nfvrut  el  tjijti.      In  the  life  of  St  William  of  Rof- 

the  foul  was  a  fiibftance,  independent   of  matter,  no     child,   we  meet  with  ftjitna  as  fignifying  a  feat  for  an 

bcdy  doubted  ;  and  hence  the  forms  of  other  bodies    ccclefiaftic,  or  religious,  in  a  choir  ;  and  in  that  of  St 

LupJ. 
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Lupiciti,  we  have  formula  in  the  fame  fenf*.  In 
the  rule  of  the  monaftery  of  St  Caifarea,  the  nun  who 
prcfides  over  the  choir  is  called  primiceria,  -oel  formari. 

At  fchools,  the  word  form  is  frequently  applied  to 
what  is  otiierwife  termed  a  clafs.     See  Class. 

Form  alfo  denotes  the  external  appearance  or  fur- 
face  of  a  body,  or  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  as  to  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

Fmrm  is  alfo  ufed  among  mechanics,  for  a  fort  of 
mould  whereon  any  thing  is  faftiioned  or  wrought. 

Printer's  Form,  an  alFcmblage  of  letters,  words,  and 
lines,  ranged  in  order,  and  fo  difpofcd  into  pages  by 
the  compofitor  ;  from  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
prefs,  the  printed  (beets  arc  drawn. 

Every  form  is  incloftd  in  an  iron-chafe,  wherein  it 
is  firmly  locked  by  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood ;  fome 
long  and  narrow,  and  others  of  the  form  of  wedges. 
There  are  two  forms  required  for  every  fheet,  one  for 
each  fide  ;  and  each  form  confifts  of  more  or  fewer  pa- 
ges according  to  the  fize  of  the  book. 

Hatter's  Form,  is  a  large  block  or  piece  of  wood,  of 
a  cylindrical  figure  ;  the  top  thereof  rounded,  and  the 
bottom  quite  flat.  Its  ufe  is,  to  mould  or  fafhion  the 
crown  of  the  hat,  after  the  matter  thereof  has  been 
beaten  and  fulled. 

Paptr-maker's  Form,  is  the  frame  or  mould  wherein 
the  fheets  are  fafhioned.     See  Paper. 

FORMA  PAUPERIS,  in  law,  is  when  a  perfon  has 
juft  caufe  of  fuit,  but  is  fo  poor  that  he  cannot  de- 
fray the  ufual  charges  of  fuing  at  law  or  in  equity  ;  in 
which  cafe,  on  making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  L.5 
in  the  world,  on  all  his  debts  being  paid,  and  produ- 
cing a  certificate  from  fome  lawyer  that  he  has  good 
caufe  of  fuit,  the  judge  will  admit  him  to  fue  va  forma 
pauperis  ;  that  is,  without  paying  any  fee  to  counfel- 
lors,  attorneys,  or  clerk  :  the  ftatute  1 1  Hen.  VII. 
c.  I  2.  having  enafled,  that  counfel  and  attorneys,  &c. 
fhall  be  afligned  to  fuch  poor  perfons  gratis.  Where 
it  appears  that  any  pauper  has  fold  or  contrafted  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fuit  whilft  it  is  depending  in  court, 
fuch  caufe  fllall  be  thenceforth  totally  difmifled  ;  and  a 
perfon  fuing  in  forma  pauperis,  fhall  not  have  a  new 
trial  granted  him,  but  is  to  acquiefce  in  the  judgment 
of  the  court. 

FORMAL,  fomething  belonging  to  or  conftituting 
the  form  of  a  thing.     See  Form. 

FORMALITY,  the  quality  of  a  form,  or  for- 
mula; or  that  which  conftitutes  and  denominates  them 
fuch. 

Formality,  as  defined  in  the  fchools,  is  any  man- 
ner wherein  a  thing  is  conceived  ;  or  a  ra;inner  in  any 
objeft,  importing  a  relation  to  the  underftanding, 
whereby  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  objed. 
Thus,  animality  and  rationality  are  formalities.  The 
Scottills  make  great  ufe  of  formalities,  in  oppofition 
to  the  virtualities  of  the  Thomids. 

Formalities,  in  matters  of  law,  are  frequently 
uffd  for  the  formula!  themfelves,  or  the  rules  pre- 
fcribed  for  judiciary  proceedings.  In  contraAs  of  drift 
law,  all  tlie  formalities  mud  be  llriAly  obfcrvcd  :  an 
omiffioo  of  the  kail  formality  may  ruin  the  whole 
convention. 

The  tenn  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  certain  order,  or  deco- 
rum to  be  obfer^-ed. 

FORMAN  (Andtw),  archbiftiop  of  St  Andrew's, 


earl  of  Pittenweem,  and  of  Cottingham  in  Engl.ir!<3,  KorT^rt 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  regency  appointed  by  the  dates  — \-~—' 
during  the  minority  of  king  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
legate  a-latere,  primate  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, and  archbidiop  of  Bourges  in  France,  was  de- 
fcended  from  the  family  of  the  Formans  of  Hutton  ia 
the  (hire  of  Berwick,  and  is  confiderc;d  to  have  been 
one  of  the  bed  datefmcn  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  employed  in  1 50 1,  along  with  Robert  Blackadcr 
archbidiop  of  Glafgowand  Patrick  earl  of  Bothwell,  to 
negociate  a  match  between  Ja.  IV.  of  Scotland  and  Mar- 
garet elded  daughter  of  Hen.  VII.  of  England  ;  which 
next  year  was  ratified  by  the  Scottifh  ambafTadors.  He 
was  afterwards  frequently  employed  as  Scots  ambaffa- 
dor  to  Rome,  England,  and  France,  upon  the  mod 
important  occafions.  In  1514  he  was  tranflated  from 
the  fee  of  Moray,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1502,  to  that  of  St  Andrew's.  During  the  time  of 
his  pofTefling  the  former,  he  was  employed  as  mediator 
betwixtPopcJuliusII.  and  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who 
were  at  that  time  at  variance  ;  and  he  happily  fucceed- 
ed  in  conciliating  the  difference.  Having  taken  leave 
of  the  Pope,  he  paded  through  France  on  his  return 
home,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  bellowed  upon  him  the  bifhopric  of  Bour- 
ges in  France,  which  annually  brought  him  in  400 
tons  of  wine,  10,000  franks  of  gold,  and  other  fmaller 
articles.  Befides  all  this,  he  was  mod  liberally  rewarded 
by  Pope  Julius;  who  promoted  him  to  the  archbidiopric 
of  St  Andrew's,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  con- 
ferred on  him  the  two  rich  abbeys  of  Dunfermline  and 
Aberbrothic  ;  and  made  him  his  legate  a-latere.  At 
that  time,  however,  there  were  two  other  candidates 
for  the  archiepifcopal  fee.  The  learned  Gavin  Dou- 
glas bifhop  of  Dunkeld  having  been  nominated  by 
the  queen,  had  aftually  taken  pofFeffion  of  it  ;  but 
John  Hepburn,  a  bold  and  faftious  man,  having 
been  preferred  by  the  monks,  drove  out  the  offi- 
cers of  Gavin  Douglas,  and  placed  a  llrong  gam- 
fon  in  the  caftle.  So  great  was  the  power  of  this  man, 
that  when  Forman  was  nominated  by  the  Pope,  no 
perfon  could  be  found  who  durd  proclaim  the 
bulls  for  his  eleftion.  At  ladlord  Home,  at  that  time 
the  mod  powerful  nobleman  in  Scotland,  was  induced, 
by  large  promifes,  befides  fome  gifts  of  great  confe- 
quence,  among  which  was  the  donation  of  the  abbacy 
of  Coldingham  to  his  youngcd  brother  David,  to  un- 
dertake the  tafl<.  It  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  and 
Si  Andrew's;  to  which  places  lore  Home's  brother  went 
with  10,000  men  ;  though  the  doing  of  it,  contrary 
to  Forman's  inclination,  proved  a  foiirce  of  much 
trouble  to  that  nobleman  afterwards.  The  quarrel  be- 
twixt Hepburn  and  Forman,  however,  was  at  lad  ter- 
minated by  the  latter  furrendering  the  bifhopric  of 
Moray,  as  well  as  fome  years  revenue  of  the  archbi- 
fhopric  itfelf;  paying  Hepburn  alfo  3000  French 
crowns  aimually  out  of  hisecclefiadical  revenues.  On 
the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Albany  to  the  regen- 
cy, Hepburn  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  primate's 
credit  with  that  nobleman,  by  repvcfcnting  him  as  one 
who  had  in  a  manner  coUeifled  all  the  money  in  the 
country,  and  who  confequently  might  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  Tliefe  infiiiualions,  how- 
ever, were  but  little  regarded  by  the  regent  ;  and  For- 
man bad  the  good  fortune  afterwards  to  make  up  a 
X  X   2  diffe- 
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difTcrence  bitwecn  liim  and  the  nobility,  which  was 
likely  to  be  attenddl  with  much  bloodlhed.  In  1  j  1  7 
the  archbidiop  was  appointed  by  the  ftates  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  regency,  on  occafion  of  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany's going  to  France.  We  have  already  mentioned 
his  embalTy  to  Pope  Julius  II.  In  M'Ken/.ic's  lives 
we  are  iriformeil  that  in  the  cuUeclion  of  the  Letters 
of  the  Scoulfli  Kini^s  from  the  year  1505  till  the  year 
1626,  in  tlie  lawyers  liluarv,  there  is  a  letter  from  that 
pope  to  king  James  IV.  wiicrtin  he  not  only  lilghly 
commends  Forman,  but  liktwife  promifes  that  at  the 
firft  criation  of  cardinals  lie  flioiilJ  be  male  one.  This 
ikttcr  is  dated  the  6th  of  May  151 1  :  but  the  pope 
died  before  he  had  an  opportunicy  of  performing  his 
promife.  In  the  fame  collection  there  is  a  letter  from 
the  duke  of  Albany  toLeoX.  Julius's  fucccflor,  wlierc- 
in  he  prtfiesthe  pope  to  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal  promifed  him  by  his  predccelior,  and  to  con- 
tinue him  his  legate  a-latere.  Archbilhop  Forman  died 
in  1521,  and  was' buried  at  Dunfermline  Dempfter 
fays  that  he  wrote  a  book  againll  Luther,  a  book 
concerning  the  Stoic  Fhilofophy,  and  a  Colledlion  out 
of  the  Decretals. 

FORMATION,  in  philofophy,  an  aft  whereby 
fomtlhing  is  formed  or  produced. — For  the  formation 
of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  fee  AN.-iToMY,  n^  loy, 
1 10. 

Formation  of  Stonfj.     See  Stine. 

FoKf.iATioN  of  Metals  and  Aliiicruh.  See  Metal 
and  Mineral, 

FoR.MATiox,  in  grammar,  fignlfies  the  manner  of 
forming  one  word  from  another:  thus  accounUmtJh'p  is 
formed  from  accountant,  and  this  laft  from  account. 

FORMEDON,  in  law,  (breve  de  forma  donationis), 
a  writ  that  lies  for  a  perfon  who  has  a  right  to  lands  or 
tenements,  by  virtue  of  any  entail,  arifing  from  the  ila- 
tute  of  Weftm.  2  Ch.  II. 

This  writ  is  of  three  kinds,  viz.  a  dcfccnder,  remain- 
der, and  reverter.  Formedou  in  ^/t/IiWe'r,  lies  where  a 
tenant  in  tail  infeo.Ts  a  llranger,  or  is  dllTeifcd  and  dies, 
and  the  heir  may  bring  this  writ  to  recover  the  lands. 
Formedon  in  remaiiuLr,  lies  wliere  a  man  gives  lands, 
&.C.  to  a  perfon  in  tail,  and,  for  default  of  iffus  of 
his  body,  the  rtmainder  to  another  in  tail :  here  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  die  without  ilTue,  and  a  llranger  abates 
and  enters  into  the  land,  he  in  remainder  fliall  have 
this  writ.  Formedon  in  reverter,  lies  where  lands  are 
entailed  on  certain  perfons  and  their  iffue,  with  re- 
mainder over  for  want  of  ilTue  ;  and,  on  that  re- 
mainder failing,  then  to  revert  to  the  donor  and  his 
heirs:  in  this  cafe,  if  the  tenant  in  tail  dies  without 
iflue,  and  alfo  he  in  remainder,  the  donor  and  his  heirs, 
to  whom  the  reverfion  returns,  may  have  this  writ  for 
the  recovery  of  the  cHate,  though  the  fame  be  aliena- 
ted, &c. 

FORMLE,  orFoRiiiA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime 
town  of  the  Adjected  or  New  Latium,  to  the  fouth- 
eall  of  Cajeta;  built  by  the  Lacedx-monians,  (Strabo;) 
called  originally  Honnia,  on  account  of  its  commo- 
dious harbour.  An  ancient  municipium.  Formia/ii, 
the  people  ;  who  were  admitted  to  the  lib-Tty  of  the 
city  the  very  year  in  which  Alexandria  was  built ;  but 
not  to  the  right  of  fuffragc  till  a  long  time  after  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  (Livy).  /&;™'.s  at  this  day  lies  in 
*uins,  near  a  place  now  called  Mo/a. 


FORMICA,  or  the  Ant,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  Fnfniica, 

infects   beliingi.ig  to  the  order  of  hymenoptcra,  the  '~~ 

cliaraiters  of  which  are  thefe  :  There  is  a  fmnll  fcale  pute 
bawixt  the  brcail  and  belly  ;  and  the  joint  is  fo  deep,  CX.CVI. 
t!iat  the  animal  appears  as  if  it  were  almoll  cut  lliro' 
the  body.  The  females,  and  the  neuters  or  work- 
ing ants  which  have  no  fexual  eharadtridics,  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  hidden  (ling  ;  and  both  tiie  males  and. 
females  have  wings,  but  the  neutirs  have  none.  There 
are  18  fpccies,  moll  of  them  diftingnilhcd  by  their  co- 
lours. 

Thefe  infcdls  keep  together  in  companies  like  the 
Ix-'cs,  and  maintain  a  fort  of  republic.  Thilr  nt(t  is 
not  txadly  Iquarc,  but  longer  one  way  than  the  other ; 
and  in  it  tiiere  are  a  fort  of  paths,  which  lea  1  to  dif- 
iLrtnt  magazines.  Some  of  the  ants  are  employed  in 
making  the  ground  firm,  bv  nu'xing  it  with  a  fort  of 
glue,  for  fear  it  (liould  crumble  and  fall  down  upon 
tJiem.  They  may  be  fometimes  feen  to  gather  fcvc- 
ral  twigs,  which  fcrve  them  fur  rafters,  which  they 
place  over  the  paths,  to  fupport  the  covering  ;  they 
lay  others  acrofs  them,  and  upon  tliem  rudies,  weeds, 
and  dried  grafs,  which  they  heap  up  into  a  double  de- 
clivity, which  fervcs  to  turn  off  the  water  from  their 
magazines.  Some  of  thefe  ferve  to  lay  up  their  pro- 
vilions  in,  and  in  others  they  lay  their  eggs. 

As  for  the  provilions,  they  lay  up  every  thing  that  is 
fit  tor  them  to  eat ;  and  you  may  often  fee  one  loaded 
With  pippin  or  grain  of  fruit,  another  with  a  dead  fly, 
and  icveral  together  with  the  carcafe  of  a  may-bug  or 
oiher  infedl.  If  they  meet  with  any  they  cannot  bring 
away,  they  eat  it  upon  the  fpot,  or  at  lead  fo  much  of 
it  as  may-  reduce  it  to  a  bulk  fniall  enough  for  them 
to  carry.  They  do  not  run  about  v.here  they  pleafc, 
at  all  adventures :  for  fome  of  them  arc  fent  abroad  to 
make  dircoveries;  and  if  they  bring  back  news  that  they 
have  met  with  a  pear,  or  a  fugarloaf,  or  a  pot  of  fweet- 
nieats,  they  will  run  from  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  as 
high  as  the  third  itory  of  a  houfe,  to  come  at  it.  They 
all  follow  each  other  in  the  fame  path,  wiiliout  wan- 
dering to  the  right  or  the  left  ;  but  in  ths  fields  they 
are  more  at  their  liberty,  and  are  allowed  to  run  about 
in  fearch  of  game.  There  is  a  fort  of  green  fly  *,  that  The  A- 
docs  a  great  deal  of  m.ifchicf  among  the  flowers,  zndt'''''- 
which  curls  up  the  leaves  of  peach  and  pear  trees  :  and 
thefe  are  furrounded  with  a  fort  of  glue,  or  honey, 
which  the  ants  hunt  after  very  greedily  ;  for  they  touch 
neither  the  plant  nor  the  flies  themfelves.  Next  to 
this,  their  greateft  pafilon  is  to  lay  up  hoards  of  wheat 
and  other  corn  ;  and  for  fear  the  corn  rtiould  fprout  by 
the  moillure  of  the  fubterraneous  cells,  they  gnaw  off 
the  end  which  would  produce  the  blade.  The  ants 
arc  often  feen  pulhing  along  grains  of  wheat  or  barley 
much  larger  than  thcmiche.'*.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
if  one  ant  meets  another  that  is  loaded,  it  always  gives 
way  to  let  it  pafs  freely  ;  or  will  help  it  if  it  be  over- 
burdened. 

The  ant  lays  eggs  in  the  manner  of  tlie  common 
flies;  and  from  thefe  eggs  are  hatched  the  larvx,  a  fort 
of  fmall  maggots  or  worms  without  legs  :  thefe  are 
(harp  at  one  end  and  blunt  at  the  other  ;  and  are  white, 
but  fo  traufparent  that  tlie  intellines  are  feen  thiough 
the  fkin.  Thefe,  after  a  ihort  time,  change  into  large 
white  aurelijs  or  chryfalids,  which  are  what  are  ufually 
called  ants  e^s.     That  end  which   is  to   be  the  tail  is 

the 
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tlie  Urged,  aiiJ  that  which  is  the  head  is  fuinewhat  Icrvitnt  to  the  deftruftion  of  caterpillam.  This i»  done  Formii 
•  tranfparent.  'I'he  5nts  move  thefe  about  at  plcafure  by  hanging;  a  pouch  tilled  wiili  an£3  upon  a  tree  ;  and  ''" 
v'itli  tl.cir  forceps.  It  is  well  known,  tliat  when  a  they,  making  ihcir  efcape  through  aa  a^eiture  con- 
ned of  thefe  creatures  is  dillarbcd,  and  the  auidix  feat-  tiivcd  on  purpofe,  run  over  the  tree  without  bein^  able 
tered  about,  the  ants  are  at  infinite  pains  to  jjet  togt-  to  reach  (Xnww  to  the  ground,  becaufe  care  has  been 
ther  all  that  are  unhurt,  and  make  a  nL-il  tor  ihein  prcvioufly  taken  to  bcfmear  the  fo»t  of  the  tree  with 
ap;aiii :  nay,  any  ants  will  do  this,  and  thofe  of  one  nell  wet  clay  or  foft  pitch  ;  in  cor.fequcnce  of  winch,  corn- 
will  often  take  c-arc  of  the  aurcliic  of  another.  pellcd  by  hunger,  they  fall  upon  the  caterpillars  and 
Tlic  care  th.-fc  creatures  take  of  tliiir  olfspring  is  devour  them.  People  ]<rctend  to  fay,  that  ant3,  taken 
reinarkahle.  Whenever  a  hill  Is  dilltirbcd,  all  the  ants  inwardly,  give  a  fpring  to  the  urinary  dii£ls  and  to  the 
arc  fotuid  bufR-d  in  coufidtin,'i;  the  fafcty,  not  of  them-  organs  of  generation.  The  red  colour  which  they  com- 
filvis,  but  of  t!ie  egijs  or  thofe  larger  bodies  incl.jfing  inunicate  to  blue  paper,  when  cruilied  upon  it,  proves 
tie  maggot  or  );'ung  ant  ;  they  carry  thel'c  <'oun  any  that  they  contain  an  acid  (fee  CHEMiSTiiY,  u  2d  907.) 
way  fo  as  to  get  tliein  out  of  fight,  and  will  do  this  The  large,  black,  winged  ants  of  America^  to  avoid 
over  and  over  as  often  as  they  are  diilurbed.  They  t)ic  great  rains  which  fall  there  at  particular  J'ealons, 
carry  away  the  eggs  and  vermiclts  together  in  their  con-  make  to  tlumfelves  large  ncils  on  trees,  with  a  covered 
fuiioii  ;  but,  as  foon  as  the  danger  is  over,  they  carefully  way  for  them  10  go  up  and  down  on  the  lee-fide  of  the 
fcparate  them,  and  place  each  fort  in  parcels  by  them-  tree.  '1  hefe  nells  are  roundifh  on  the  oullide,  made 
feKes  under  fliclter  of  different  kinds,  and  at  various  of  light  brown  earth,  plaltered  fmooth.  They  are 
depths,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  warmth  largii  than  a  bufliel;  and  in  the  infide  are  many  finuous 
and  coverture  the  dilTerent  dates  require.  In  the  warm  caverns  or  lodgings  communicating  with  one  another, 
feafon    of  the  year,  they  every  m(/rning  bring   up  tlie  See    Flate   CXCVI.      A,  The   ants  nell  ;   B,  The  tu- 


e^gs,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  to  the  furface,  or  near- 
ly fo  ;  and  from  ten  in  the  forenoon  to  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon or  hereabouts,  all  ihefe  will  be  found  juil  un- 
der the  furface  :  and  if  the  hills  be  examined  towaid 
eight  in   the  evening,  they  v^ill  be  found  to  have  car- 


bular  paflagc,  made  of  the  fame  materials. 

As  to  thofe  inlefts  called  <vjh'tte  ants,  which  abound 
in  Africa  and  the  Halt  Indies,  they  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent gtnus;  for  which  fee  iht.  article  Termes. 

FoKMicA-Leo,  the   Ant-lion,   in'  zoology,    an   infeft 


ried  them  all  down;  and   if  rainy  weather  becoming  fo  called  from  its  dcvouiing  great  numbeis  of  ants.     It 

on,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  dig  a  foot  deep  or  more,  in  is  the  caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  flv  much  refembling  the 

Older  to  find  them.     All  human  precautions  have  not  hbellx  or  dragon-flies  j  and  feeds  chiefly    upon   anls, 

hitherto   been    able  to   fupply  that  degree   of  warmth  from  which  property  it  deiives  its  name, 

and  minute  attention  which  tlie  ants  put  in  pradice  to  It  is  fomtwhat  of  the  nature  of  the  fpidcr  in  its  way 

forward  the  inllant  of  their  lall  metamorphofis.     The  of  taking  its  prey,  its  manner  of  fpinning,  and  the  fi- 

infect,  ifluing  forth  to  a  new  life,  tears  its  white  tranf-  gure   and    ioftnefs  of  its  body.     It  has,  in  its  general 

parent  veil  ;  it  is  then  a  real  ant,  delUtute  of  wings,  if  figure,   fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  millepes  or 

it  has  no  fex  ;  winged,  if  it  be  male  or  female,  always  wood-loufe,  fo  that  fome  have  millaken  it  at  nrll  fight 

to  be  known  by  a  fmill  eredl  fcale  placed  on  the  thread  fur  that  animal.      It  is  of  a  dirty  greyifli  colour,  marked 

which   connects   the  body  and  thorax,      /^iits  tranfacl  with  fome  black  fpots  ;   and   thefe  are  alio  compofed  of 

their   amours  in  the  air.      The   males,  who   are   much  many   points   when    viewed   witli  a  microfcope,   which 

fmaller,   feldom  frequent  the  common  habitation  :    but  make  it  refcmble  a  hedge-hog  or  porcupine.      Its  body 

the  females  much  larger,  repair  to   it   to   depofit  their  is  compolcd  of  fcveral  rings,  and  has  thence  a  wrinkled 

eggs,   which  is  all  tlie  labour  they  undergo  ;   the  win-  look.      It  has   fix  legs,  four  are  joiiud   to  the  breaft, 

ter's  cold  dedroys  them.      As  to  the  mahs,  it  is  uncer-  and   the  othir   two   to  a   longer   part,  which  maybe 

tain  whether  they  fall  viclims  to  the  feverlty  of  winter,  taken  for  its  neck.      Its   head    is  fi:i,-ill  and  fif.t,  and  it 

or  arc  made  over   to  the  rage   of  the   labouring  ants,  has  two   remarkable   horns  :    thefe   are   about   a   fixth 

Thefe  lad   pafs   the  winter   in   a  torpid  date,   as  fi)me  pait  of  an  inch  lorg,   and    ns  thi-jk  as  a  hair  :   thev  are 

other  infects  do,  til!  fpring  redores  them  to  their  wont-  hard,  hollow,  and  hooked  at  the  end  like  the  claws  of 

td  aftivity  :   they  have  therefore  no   dores   for  winter,  a  cat.     At  the  origin  of  each  of  thefe  horns,  it  has  a 

no  confumption   of  provifions.     What  are  commonly  clear  and  bright  black  eye,  which  fees   very  didinftlv, 

foil  in  inarkits  for  ant's  eggs  are  grubs  newly  hatched,  and  gives  the  creature  notice  to  efcape  on  fight  <.•{  tt.c 

of  which  pheafants,  nightinf;ales,  and   p?.rtrii!gcs,  are  fmalled  ol.jeft. — This  creature  is  not  able  to  hunt  after 

very  fond.     The  chief  enemies  to  ants  are  the  formica-  its  prey,  nor  to  dedroy  large  infecfs ;  it  can  only  draw 

Ico,   magpies,  and  fome  other  birds  and  beads.  into  its  fnares  fuch  as  come  near  its  habitation,  and  of 

In   the  hotter   countries,  as   Italy,  Spain,  and  the  thefe  very  few  are   fuch  as  he   can   manage  :  all  the 

Welt  Indies,  ants  are  the  greated  ped  of  the  fields,  wiujred  kind  are  able  to  efcape  by  fliglit ;  and  the  beetle 

Trees,  which   they  are   faid  to  injure  greatly,   may  be  kinds,   and  others  that  have  hard  fl.ells  upon  their  bo- 

preferved  from  them  by  encompading  the  Hem,  for  four  dies,  are  of  no  ufe  to  him,  as  his  horns  cannot  pierce 

fingers  breadth,  with  a  roll  of  wool,  newly  piilkd  from  them.      The  fmallnels  of  the  ant,  and  the  want  of  winirs 

the  fiieep's  telly  ;  or  by  laying  faw-dull  all  round  the  in  the  neuters,  make  them  the  dellined  prey  of  this  de- 

ilump  of  it.     Some   anoint   the   tree  with  tar,  which  vourer.     The  manner  in  which  he  catches  his  prey  is  as 

has  the  fame  e/Teft.     But  whatever  harm  they  may  do  follows. 

in  padure-Iands,  by  making  up  hills  for  their  habita-  He  ufually  encamps  under  an  o!d  wall,  thct  he  may 

tiun  and   impairing  or  drying  up  the  grafs,  their  da-  be  diclterid  from  the  injuries  of  the  weathei  ;  and  he 

maging  fiuit-trces  appears  to  be  an  unjud  rcpropch.  always  choofes  a  place  where  the  foil  is  compofed  of  a 

■Cn  the  contrary,  In  Switzerland  they  are  made  fub-  fine  dry  fand     In  this  Le  makes  a  pit  of  the  diape  of 

5  ». 


FOR 

Formica,    a  funnel,  or  an   inverttd  hollow  cone 


which  is  widelt  at  the  top,  and  comes  floping  down  to 
his  body. 

But  if  he  is  to  make  a  larger  pit,  more  pains  are  re- 
quired to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  firll  tracts,  in 
tlie  furface  of  the  fand,  a  large  circle,  which  is  the  e- 
reded  baft  or  mouth  of  the  pit   he  is  to  make  in  form 
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If  he  intends  mouth  or  trunk,  or  any  other  or^an  to  be  difcovered  rormO.  ^ 
the  pit  to  be  but  fmall,  he  tlirufts  down  his  hindei  part  about  its  head,  which  could  ferve  to  the  purpofe  of  eat-  * 
into  the  fand,  and  by  degrcti-  plunges  himfclf  back-  ing  j  the  head  feeming  only  intended  for  throwing  a- 
ward  into  it  ;  and  when  he  has  got  to  a  certain  depth,  way  tli«  fand  in  forming  the  pit.  The  horns  of  thig 
he  tofles  out  tl.e  loofe  fand  which  has  run  down  with  animal  being  fo  necelfar)'  to  its  life,  nature  has  provi- 
his  head,  artfully  throwing  it  off  beyond  the  ed^es  of  ded  for  the  reftortng  them  in  cafe  of  accidents ;  and, 
his  pit.     Thus  he  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  fniall  hoUow,     if  cut  off,  they  are  found  to  grow  again. 

■        •  ■  "     ■        '  •  •j'jjg  fggj  (his  creature  procures  by  its  pit  can  be  but 

little  ;  and  as  it  has  no  power  of  catching  its  prey  any 
other  way,  its  motion  being  only  backwards,  and  that 
flowly,  and  by  fmall  fpaces  at  a  time,  fome  people  have 
believed  its  catching  now  and  then  an  ant  by  this 
means  was  rather  for  diverfion  than  hunger.  But  tho' 
c>f  an  iii.erted  cone.  He  "then  buries  hiniielf  in  the  the  formica-lco  will  live  a  long  time  without  food,  and 
fand  near  the  edge  of  this  circle,  and  carefully  throws  even  pafs  through  all  its  changes  when  (hut  up  in  a 
lip  the  fand  above  him,  «ith  his  head  toffing  it  out  be-  box,  yet  it  is  always  ready  to  cat  when  food  is  offered 
yond  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Thus  he  conti-  it ;  it  always  appears  ftarved  and  fmall  when  kept  thusj 
lines  his  work,  running  down  backwards  in  a  fplral  line  and  if  a  fly  is  given  it  in  this  hungry  Hate,  it  will  h 
all  the  wav,  and  carefully  throwing  off  the  fand  from  fuck  out  all  its  juices,  that  the  flitU  remaining  may  be 
above  hin'i,  till  he  is  come  to  the  place  of  his  rclt,  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers,  while  the  body 
which  is  the  point  or  reverted  apex  of  the  hollow  cone  of  the  creature  that  has  fucked  it  appears  remarkably 
he  has  formed  by  his  paffage.  The  length  of  his  neck,  fwelled  and  diftended  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain  that  the  juices 
and  the  flaincfs  of  his  head,  gives  him  a  power  of  ufjng  of  the  prey  are  conveyed  into  the  body  of  the  creature; 
the  whole  as  a  fpade,  and  throwing  off  the  fand  with  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  by  what  means,  the  horns 
great  eafe  ;  and  his  llrength  in  this  part  is  fo  great,  not  appearing  to  have  any  perforation, 
that   he   is  able   to  throw  off  a  quantity  of  it  to  fix  When  the  formica  leo  has  lived  a  proper  time  in  thij 

inches  diftance.  This  is  a  power  he  exerts  oftener,  (late,  it  leaves  its  pit,  and  is  only  feen  drawing  line! 
however,  in  throwing  away  the  remains  of  the  animals  and  traces  on  the  furface  of  the  land.  After  this  it- bu- 
he  has  fed  upon,  that  his  den  may  not  become  fright-  ries  itfelf  under  the  furface  ;  and  there  inclofes  itfelt  in 
ful  to  others  of  the  fame  fpecies,  by  feeing  their  fellow  a  fine  web,  in  which  it  is  to  pafs  its  transformation  in- 
carcafes  about  it.  to  the  winged  ftate.     This  cafe    is  made  of  a  fort  of 

When  ht  has  finifhed  his  pit,  he  buries  himfelf  at  the  filk  which  the  creature  fpins  in  the  manner  of  the  fpi- 
bottoin  of  it  among  the  land,  leaving  no  part  above  der,  and  of  a  quantity  of  the  grains  of  fand  ctmented 
giound  but  the  tips  of  his  two  horns,  which  he  expands  together  by  a  glutinous  humour  which  flows  from  its 
to  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.  In  this  condition  he  lies  pores.  This  cafe,  however,  would  be  too  haifli  and 
and  waits  for  his  prey,  and  never  comes  up  afterwards,  coarfe  for  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  therefore  it 
When  an  ant,  or  any  other  fuch  creature,  chances  to  ferves  only  for  the  outer  covering  to  defend  it  from  in- 
walk  over  the  edges  of  his  pit,  its  fteps  throw  down  a  juries  ;  the  creature  fpinning  one  of  pure  and  incom- 
little  of  the  fand,  which  naturally  running  down  to  parably  fine  filk,  of  a  beautiful  pearl  colour,  within  it, 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  gives  the   enemy  notice  of  his     which  covers  its  whole  body. 

prey  ;  he  then  toffcs  up  the  laud  which  covers  his  head.  When  the  creature  has  lain  fome  time  in  this  cafe, 
to  bury  the  ant,  and  bring  him  down  with  its  return-  it  throws  off  its  outer  fl^in,  with  the  eyes,  the  horns, 
ing  force  to  the  bottom  ;  and  as  one  fuch  attempt  can-  and  every  other  part  neccffary  to  its  life  before,  and 
not  be  fufStient.to  prevent  the  ant's  efcape,  he  throws  becomes  an  oblong  nymph,  in  which  a  careful  eye  may 
more  and  more  fand  upon  him,  till  he  by  degrees  brings  trace  the  form  of  the  fly  into  which  it  is  to  be  tranf- 
him  down.  All  the  endeavours  of  the  ant  to  efcape,  formed.  There  may  be  fcen,  through  its  traiifpaicnt 
when  once  it  is  within  the  verge  of  the  pit,  are  in  vain  ;  covering,  new  eyes,  new  horns,  wings,  and  all  the  other 
for,  as  it  attempts  to  climb,  the  fand  runs  away  from  parts  of  the  animal  in  its  perfect  ftate.  This  nymph 
under  its  feet,  and  it  finks  the  lower  for  every  attempt,  makes  its  way  about  half  out  of  the  (liell,  and  remains 
This  motion  of  the  fand  alfo  informs  the  enemy  where  in  this  condition,  but  without  farther  life  or  motion, 
it  is,  and  direfls  him  to  throw  up  more  fand  in  the  right  till  the  perfeft  fly  makes  its  way  out  at  a  flit  in  the 
place  ;  which  it  does,  till  the  poor  ant  falls  to  the  hot-  back.  In  this  laft  Hate  it  much  rcfembles  the  libella; 
torn  between  its  hoins.  It  then  plunges  the  points  or  dragon-flies  common  about  our  waters.  The  male 
deep  into  the  ant's  body  ;  and  having  fucked  all  the  couples  with  the  female  in  this  ftate  only;  and  M.  Pou- 
juice  out  of  the  prey,  it  throws  out   the  empty  fl^iu     part,  to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  forthii  curious  de- 

"     '  '     '    '  ■  ""  ■     '  ■■  ""     fcription,  is  of  opinion  that  the  females  lay  only  oae 

egg  ;  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture in  the  other  animals  of  the  fame  clafs. 
another  Wlien  this  infefl  forms  its  pit  in  a  bed  of  pure  fand, 
meal.  The  hoiiis  of  this  creature  are  its  only  organs  it  is  made  and  repaired  with  great  eafe;  but  where  it 
for  receiving  nouiifliiiu lit  ;  it  never  brings  any  animal  meets  with  other  fubftanccs  among  the  fand,  the  la- 
which  it  has  ftized  near  to  its  head,  but  always  holds  hour  becomes  greatly  the  more  embarrafling.  If,  for 
it  at  the  tip  of  the  horns.  They  therefore  plainly  fervc  inftance,  when  the  creature  has  hali  formed  its  pit,  and 
as  iyringes,  to  draw  into  its  lloinach  the  juices  of  the  then  comes  to  a  Hone  of  fome  moderate  fize,  it  docs 
bodies  of  the  infefls  it  feeds  upon  :  neither  is  there  any    not  defertthe  work  for  this,  but  goes  on,  intending  to 

I  remove 


P' 


"as  far  from  the  hole  as  it  can.  This  done,  it  mounts 
up  the  etlgcs  of  its  pit,  and  if  it  has  fuffered  any 
injury,  rep.iirs  it  with  great  care,  and  immediately 
bu.ics  itfelf  again   in   tlie  ctntre,  to  wait  fo 


FOR  [ 

.  remove  that  impediment  at  laft.  \Micn  the  pit  ia  fi 
ni(h-?d,  the  creature  crawU  backward  up  the  fide  of  the 
place  where  the  flone  is,  and  getting  its  backfide  under 
It,  takes  fC'eat  pains  and  time  to  get  it  on  a  true  poife, 
and  then  bcgine  to  crawl  backward  with  it  up  the  edge 
to  the  top  of  the  p't,  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a 
^■ery  common  thins;  to  fee  a  formica-leo  in  this  manner 
labouring  at  a  ftone  four  times  as  big  as  its  own  body; 
and  as  it  can  only  move  backward,  and  the  poife  is 
hard  to  keep,  efpecidUy  up  a  (lope  of  fuch  crumbly 
matter  as  land,  whicii  moulders  away  from  under  its 
feet,  and  neceffarily  alters  the  polition  of  its  body,  the 
ftone  very  frc<|uently  fails  down  when  near  the  verge, 
and  then  it  is  furc  to  loll  to  the  bottom.  In  this  cafe 
the  animal  attacks  it  again  in  the  fame  way,  and  often 
is  not  (lifeouraRcd  by  five  or  fix  mifcarn'ages  of  this 
kind;  but,  after  all,  attempts  again,  and  at  length  gets 
it  ovtr  the  verge  of  the  place.  When  it  has  done  this, 
it  does  not  leave  it  there,  lell  it  (hould  roll  in  again  ; 
but  is  always  at  the  pains  of  pufhing  it  farther  on,  till 
it  has  removed  it  to  a  neccfTary  dillanct  fiom  the  edge 
of  the  pit. 

The  ct)mmon  formica-leo  moves  only  backward ;  but 
Mr.  Rouet  has  obfcrved  a  fpccies  which  moves  forward 
in  the  common  way  of  other  animals,  and  makes  no 
pit  of  this  kind  to  entrap  its  prey,  but  feizes  other  in- 
icftt  by  force. 

FORMING  is  ufed  for  the  aft  of  giving  being  or 
birth  to  any  thing. 

The  word  is  alfo  fimply  ufed  for  giving  the  figure 
to  any  thing.  The  potter  forms  his  vcfftls  as  he 
plealcs.  Geometiy  teaches  how  to  form  all  kinds  of 
figures. 

It  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  producing  of  a  thing  : 
"thus,  the  lineaments  of  the  face  began  to  be  formed. 

FokMiNs  of  a  S:ege,  is  the  making  lines  of  circum- 
vallatioi.  to  fortify  the  camp,  and  difpofing  things  for 
the  attack  of  a  place  in  form. 

They  alfo  fay,  to  form  a  fquadron  or  battalion  ; 
meaning,  to  lange  the  foldieis  in  form  of  a  fquadron, 
&c. 

FoKMiKG  the  Line,  is  drawing  up  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery,  into  line  of  battle.      See  Line. 

Forming  is  alfo  uftd  in  grammar,  in  fpeaking  of 
certain  tcnfes  of  verbs,  which  are  made  from  others  by 
a  change  of  certain  letters.  The  prefent  tenfe  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive.  Compound  and  derivative  words 
alfo,  and  even  all  that  have  any  etymology,  are  laid  to 
be  formed. 

FORMOSA,  an  ifland  in  tl;e  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
tween 119'  a.id  122°  of  E  Long,  and  22°  and  z^'^ 
N.  Lat.  about  100  miles  eall  of  Canton  in  China.  It 
is  fubjeft  to  theChinefe;  who,  however,  nolwilhlland- 
ing  its  vicinity,  did  not  know  of  its  exillcncc  until  the 
year  1430.  It  is  about  85  leagues  in  length,  and  25 
in  breadth.  A  long  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
from  north  to  fouth,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the 
ea(lern«and  weftern.  The  Dutch  formid  an  ellablidi- 
ment  in  the  wellem  part  in  16^4,  and  built  the  fort 
of  Zealand,  which  fecurcd  to  them  the  principal  port 
of  the  iflai  d  ;  but  they  were  driven  from  thence  in 
1659  or  1661  by  a  celebrated  Chinefe  pirate,  who 
made  hirafelf  malltr  of  all  the  wtftcru  part,  which  after- 
wards fubmittid  in  1682  to  the  autliotity  of  Kanghe 
ciiipeior  of  Chiua. 
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This  wtftern  part  of  Formofa  is  divided  into  three  Formofi. 

diftinft  governments,  all  fubordinate  to  the  governor  v ■ 

of  Tai-ou  AN,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  who  is  himfelf 
fubjeft  to  the  viceroy  of  the  province  of  Fokien. 

This  ifland  prefents  extenfive  and  fertile  plains,  wa- 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets  that  fall  from  the 
eallcrn  mountains.  Its  air  is  pure  and  whoKfome  ;  and 
the  earth  produces  in  abund.ince  corn,  rice,  and  the 
greater  part  of  other  grains.  Moft  of  the  Indian  fruit; 
are  found  here,  fuch  as  oranges,  bananas,  pine-appks, 
guavas,  p^paws,  cocoa-nuts ;  and  part  of  thofe  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  peaches,  apricots,  figs,  raifins,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  water-melons,  Ific.  Tobacco, 
fugar,  pepper,  camphire,  and  ciur.amon,  are  alfo  com- 
mon.  H^jrfes,  ftieep,  and  goats,  are  very  rare  in  this 
ifland  :  there  are  even  fe->v  hogs,  although  thcfc  ani- 
mals abound  in  China.  Domcilic  poultry,  fuch  as 
fowls,  gtele,  and  ducks,  are  e.xceedingly  plenty  ;  phea- 
fants  alio  are  fome times  feen  ;  and  monkeys  and  (laTS 
have  multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  wander  through 
the  country  in  large  flocks. 

The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  rear  a  great  number  of 
oxen,  which  they  ufe  fir  riding,  fioni  a  want  of  horf;8 
and  mules.  They  accuftom  them  early  to  this  kind 
of  iervice,  and  by  daily  cxcrcife  train  them  to  go  as 
well  and  as  expeditioufly  as  the  bell  horfcs.  Thefe 
oxen  aie  furni(hed  with  a  bridle,  faddle,  and  crupper. 
A  Chinefe  looks  as  big  and  proud  when  mounted  in 
this  manner,  as  if  he  were  cariied  by  the  finelt  Barbary 
courfer. 

Wholefome  water  fit  for  drinking  is  the  only  thing 
wanting  in  the  ifland  of  Formofa.  It  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  every  kind  of  water  in  it  is  a  deadly  pji- 
fon  to  iirangers,  for  which  no  remedy  has  hitherto 
been  foujid.  "  One  of  the  governor's  fcrvants,"  fays 
Father  de  Mailla,  "  whom  I  had  in  my  train  (a  (Irong 
and  robiill  man),  trullmg  too  much  to  the  force  of 
his  conftitution,  would  not  believe  what  hid  been  told 
him  concerning  this  water  :  he  drank  fome  of  it ;  and 
died  in  lefs  than  five  days,  after  every  mtdicine  and 
antidote  had  been  adminiltered  without  fuccefs.  There 
is  none  but  the  water  of  the  capital  which  can  be 
drunk  :  the  mandarins  of  the  place  therefiire  always 
took  care  to  tranfpoit  a  fulficiency  of  it  in  carts  fur 
our  ufe."  Our  author  adds,  that  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mountain  a  lea^jue  diftant  from  Fong-kan-hien,  theie  is 
a  fprint;  that  produces  a  Itrram,  the  water  of  which  is  of 
a  wliiiifli  biue  colour,  and  fo  ni^xioub,  that  no  one  can 
approach  it. 

There  aie  few  mulberry-trees  in  Formofa,  confe- 
quently  little  filk  is  made  in  the  country.  Numerous 
manufadures,  however,  would  foon  be  introduced  in- 
to it,  were  the  Chinefe  permitted  indifcriminately  to 
tranfport  themfelvcs  tl.ither,  and  to  form  ellabhihmcnts 
in  the  ifland.  Thofe  who  go  to  it  mull  be  protefted 
by  palTports  from  the  Chinefe  mandarins,  and  thefe 
piflports  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate  ;  fecuritits  are  befides  -' 
ie<niired-  This  is  not  all :  when  they  arrive,  money 
niuU  be  given  to  the  mandarins  who  are  appointed  to 
examine  thofe  who  enter  or  quit  the  ifland,  and  who 
generally  difchargc  this  duty  with  the  moft  rigid  feve- 
rily.  If  they  give  no  piefent,  or  offer  only  a  trifle, 
they  meet  wi.h  little  mercy  ;  and  are  fure  to  be  font 
back,  whatever  palfport  they  may  have.  The  Chinefe, 
through  policy,  connive  at  thefe  cxaftions,  to  prevent 
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y  r.-irfi  too  great  a  number  of  people  from  emigrating;  to  tliis 
I^^V— '  ifland,  which  is  rcn(!cred  a  place  of  great  importaiite 
by  its  proximity  to  China.  They  fear,  and  with  great 
rcafon  (efpecially  Imte  Tartar  emperors  have  been  on 
the  ihione),  that  if  any  revolt  fiiould  happen  in  For- 
niofa,  its  influence  might  fpread,  and  occaiion  great 
difturbance  in  the  whole  empire.  On  this  account, 
the  Tartai-s  keep  a  garrifon  there  of  10,000  men  ; 
which  they  take  care  to  change  every  three  years,  or 
even  oftener  if  tliey  judge  it  neccfTary. 

Befides  the  capital,  the  Chincfe  have  alfo  two  otber 
cities,  a.id  fome  villages,  where  they  inhabit  alone ; 
for  they  do  not  permit  the  Indians,  who  are  their  fub- 
jefts,  to  live  among  them  ;  they  fufFcr  none  to  remain 
but'  thofe  who  are  either  their  flaves  or  domtllics. 
Thefe  Indiansare  united  into  45  villages;  36  of  which 
lie  to  the  north,  and  9  towards  the  fouth.  The  nor- 
thern villages  aie  very  populous,  and  the  houfes  are 
built  almoil  after  the  Chimfe  manner.  The  habita- 
tions of  the  fouthern  iflanders  are  only  hei.ps  of  huts 
or  cottages  of  earth.  In  thefe  huts  they  have  neither 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  nor  any  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of  hearth 
or  chimney,  raifed  two  feet  high,  and  conftniAed  of 
earth,  upon  which  they  drefs  their  viiluals.  Their 
ordinary  food  is  rice,  other  fmall  grain,  and  the  game 
which  they  catch  by  courfing  or  kill  with  their  arms. 
Thefe  illanders  run  with  fuch  furprifing  fvviftnefs,  that 
they  can  almoil  outllrip  the  flcetcll  grehound.  The 
Chincfe  attribute  this  agility  to  the  precaution  they 
take  of  confining  their  kntes  and  leins  by  a  clofe  band- 
age until  the  age  of  14  or  1  j.  Their  favovn-ite  arms  are 
lances,  which  they  dart  to  the  diftance  of  60  or  80 
feet  with  the  greateft  dexterity  and  precifion.  They 
ufe  bows  and  arrows,  and  can  kill  a  phtafant  on  wing 
with  as  much  certainty  as  an  European  fportlman  could 
with  a  fufee.  Thefe  people  are  veiy  dirty  in  their 
manner  of  eating.  They  have  neither  plates,  diflies, 
nor  fpoons,  nor  even  the  fmall  fticks  ufed  in  China. 
Whatever  they  drefs  is  placed  on  a  plain  board  or  mat, 
and  they  make  ufe  of  their  fingeis  for  conveying  it  to 
their  mouths.  They  eat  flcfli  half  raw  ;  and  provided 
it  has  been  only  prcfented  to  the  fire,  it  appears  to 
them  excellent.  Their  bc;ds  are  formed  of  frefh-gather- 
ed  leaves.  They  go  almoft  naked,  and  wear  only  a 
piece  of  cloth  which  hangs  from  their  girdle  to  their 
knees.  Thofe  among  them  who,  according  to  tlse 
judgment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  have  borne  away 
the  prize  for  agility  in  runnimj  or  dexterity  in  the 
-chafe,  obtain  the  honourable  privilege  of  making  on 
their  flvin,  by  a  very  painful  operation,  fe"eral  laiitalli- 
cal  figures  of  flowers,  trees,  and  animals.  All  have 
the  riglit  of  blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  or- 
naments ,of  bracelets  and  crowns  made  of  fiiells  and 
cryaal. 

The  iflanders  who  Inhabit  the  northern  part,  where 
the  climate  is  fomething  colder,  clothe  themfelvts  with 
the  (Icins  of  the  (lags  wiiich  they  kill  in  hunting.  They 
make  a  kind  of  drefs  of  them  without  (leevcs,  that 
pretty  much  refembles  a  dalmatic,  or  vellment  worn 
at  the  altar  by  the  Roman  clergy.  Tliry  wear  on 
their  heads  caps  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  made  of 
pa1m-leavts,  and  ornamented  with  fevtral  crowns  pla- 
ced one  above  another,  on  the  top  of  which  they  fix 
plumes  compofed  of  the  feathers  of  a  cock  or  pheafant 
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The  marriaj?  ecrcmonies  of  the  inhabitant'!  of  For-  Fnrmrfi. 
mofa  approach  iitat  to  the  liniple  laws  of  nature.  They  »""' 
neither  piirchafe,  as  in  China,  the  women  whom  they 
ffpoufe,  nor  does  inicictl  ever  i>refi(le  over  th.cir  unions. 
Fathers  and  mothers  are  fcarcely  ever  confultcd.  If  a 
yoirng  man  has  a  mind  to  marry,  and  has  fixed  his  af- 
fcftion  on  a  young  girl,  he  appears  for  fcveral  days 
following  near  the  place  where  fne  lives  with  a  niuQcal 
inftrumeiit  in  his  hand.  If  the  young  woman  is  fatis- 
ficd  with  the  figuie  of  her  gallant,  flie  comes  forth  and 
joins  him  :  they  then  agree,  and  fettle  the  marriage- 
contradt.  After  this  they  give  notice  to  their  parents, 
who  prepare  a  wedding-dinner,  which  is  always  given 
in  the  houfc  where  the  young  woman  refides,  and  where 
the  bridegroom  remains  without  returning  again  to 
his  father.  The  young  man  afterwaids  confidcrs  the 
hoiife  of  his  father-in-law  as  his  own.  He  becomes 
the  whcle  fupport  of  it,  and  he  has  no  farther  connec- 
tion wiili  that  of  his  father  ;  like  married  women  in 
Europe,  who  generally  quit  their  paternal  home  in 
order  to  live  with  their  huftwnjs.  Thefe  iflanilers 
therefore  fclJom  offer  up  vows  for  obtaining  male  chiU 
dren-;  they  prefer  daughters,  becaufe  they  procure 
them  fons-in-lavv,  whobccom.e  the  fupports  of  their  old 
age. 

Although  the  Formofans  are  entirely  fubjeclcd  to 
the  Chinele,  they  ilil!  pufsrve  fome  remains  of  their 
ancient  government.  Each  village  cLoofts  three  or 
four  old  men  from  among  thofe  who  have  the  greatell 
reputation  for  probity.  By  this  choice  they  bccoaie 
the  rulers  and  judges  cf  the  reft  of  the  hamlet.  They 
have  the  power  of  finally  determining  all  difference^ ; 
and  if  any  one  Ihould  refule  to  abide  by  their  judge- 
ment, he  would  be  immediately  baiiilhed  fro.Ti  the  vil- 
lage, without  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  reenter  itj 
and  none  of  the  inhabitants  would  afterwards  dare  to 
receive  him. 

The  natives  pay  in  grain  the  tribute  impofcd  on 
them  by  the  Chinefe.  To  regulate  every  thing  that 
concerns  the  laying  on  and  colkfting  of  this  im- 
poft,  government  have  elldblifiied  a  Chinefe  in  every 
■village,  who  is  obliged  to  learn  the  language,  and 
a£l  as  interpreteiSto  the  mandarins.  Thefe  inter- 
preters are  moll  crud  extortioners  to  the  niifcrable 
people,  whom  they  ought  rather  to  protedt  :  they  are 
fuch  infatiable  leeches,  that  they  can  fcarcely  ever  be 
fatistied.  This  daily  and  domellic  tyranny  ha>  alrea'.y 
caufed  tiie  defciSlion  of  three  villages  in  the  fouthein 
part  of  tiie  iiland,  where  formerly  there  weie  tv.elvc. 
The  inhabitants  of  llafc  villages  revolted,  expelled  their 
interpreters,  rehifcd  to  pay  ttib.ite  ,  any  h)nger  to  the 
Chinefe,  and  have  united  themfi.lves  to  the  independ- 
ent nation  in  the  e-.illern  part  of  the  ifland. 

It  was  in  the  illand  of  Fonnola  that  John  Struvs 
affirms  to  have  feen  with  his.  own  eyes  a  man  who  had 
a  tail  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  covered  with  red 
hair,  and  greatly  rtfembling  that  of  an  ox.  This  man 
with  a  tail  faid,  that  his  dtformitv,  if  it  was  one,  pro- 
■ceeded  from  the  chmatc,  and  that  all  thofe  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  idand  were  born  with  tails  like 
his. — But  John  Struys  is  the  only  author  who  atteils 
the  exilleuce  of  this  extirordiiiar'y  lace  of  men  ;  no 
other  writer  who  has  fpoken  of  Fovmofa  makes  the 
leall  mention  of  them.  Another  eircumilance,  no  lels 
lingular,  and  vihith  appears  to  be  little  better  authcn- 
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T'-^'mnfii.  tiCBffil,  i«,  tliBt  in  tJiis  iflaiKi  women  are  rot  pcrmit- 
^"~^~"~  ted  lo  I'Hng  forth  cliildren  before  ihty  are  35,  although 
they  are  at  h'berty  to  marry  long  before  that  age. 
»p«,'r^  r^  Rechteren  ■*  thus  cKprefl'cs  himfclf  concerning  tliis 
Udh  '""'■-   (Iranfre  cuftom  : 

uiy  /'^v-  (t  ^r|,,„  women  are  firft  married,  they  bring  no 
'i'ai.  '  t-hildren  into  the  world;  they  mull,  before  that  is 
permitted,  have  attained  the  age  of  35  or  37.  \Vlien 
thev  are  big  with  ch'ld,  their  ptierteiTes  pay  them  a 
vifit,  and  tread  on  their  bclUes  with  their  feet,  if  it  be 
iieceiTary,  a'ld  make  them  niifcarry,  wlih  perhaps 
grcuter  pains  than  they  would  have  in  being  brought 
10  bed.  It  would  be  not  only  a  fhame,  but  an  enor- 
ir:6u8  crime,  to  bring  fcrth  a  child  before  the  term 
prefctibed.  I  liave  Ittn  feme  females  who  had  alrea- 
dy dellioyed  the  fruit  of  their  womb  15  or  16  limes, 
and  who  weic  big  for  the  17th  when  it  was  lawful  for 
them  to  bring  forth  a  living  child." 

To  our  defcription  of  Formofa  we  fliall  add  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  dreadful  difaller  that  lately 
l>efil  this  unhappy  ifland.  The  dtmiis  were  conveyed 
by  a  letter  from  Peking,  addrcflcd  to  M.  Bcrtiu,  and 
dattd  the  14th  of  July  I  -jV^z. 

'  The  waters  of  the  ocean  have  well  nigh  deprived 
Chir.a  of  one  of  its  moll  valuable  maritime  poffcfTions. 
The  ifland  of  Tay-ouan,  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Formofa,  has  been  almoft  f«allowed  up  by 
them.  It  has  been  reported  here,  that  part  of  the 
mountain  whicii  diviiles  the  ifland  has  funk  and  difap- 
.  peared  ;  that  the  reft  has  been  overturned  ;  and  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  liave  perifhed.  Such 
have  been  for  fome  days  the  popular  reports  in  this 
capital.  Government,  however,  has  put  a  Uoptothem, 
by  informing  the  public  of  the  real  truth  ;  fuch  as  it 
is  has  been  announced  to  the  emperor  by  the  officers 
who  have  this  fmall  poition  of  his  territories  under 
their  iutifdiellon.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribe 
what  they  have  written.  The  difpatches  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  officers,  addreffed  to  the  emperor,  run  thus : 

"  Bechen,  governor-general  of  the  provinces  of  Fo- 
kien  and  Tche-Kyaug-ya,  viceroy  of  Fokicn,  and 
others,  make  known  to  ycur  majefty  the  difafter 
that  has  lately  befallen  the  iiland  of  Tay-onan.  Mon- 
ha-hon,  and  other  principal  officers  of  this  idand,  have 
acquainted  us,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fovirth  moon 
(May  22d,  1782),  a  moft  furious  wind,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain  and  a  fwellof  the  fea  greater  than  ever 
remembered,  had  kept  them  under  continual  apprchen- 
fion  of  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  waves,  or  buiicd  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  hour  of  yi  until  the 
hour  ctiei{K).  This  dreadful  temptil  feemed  to  blow 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compafs,  and  continued  with  equal  violence  during  the 
above  mentioned  time.  The  buildings  where  the  tri- 
bunals were  held,  the  public  granaries,  the  barracks, 
faltwarehoufes,  and  works,  have  been  totally  deflniy- 
ed,  and  every  thing  they  tontained  is  loll:  warchoufes 
and  work-fhops,  as  well  as  private  houfes,  for  the  moft 
part,  prefent  nothing  but  ruins  and  heaps  of  rubbifh. 
Of  27  (hips  of  war  which  were  in  the  harbour  12  have 
difappeared  ;  two  others  have  been  daflicd  to  pieces, 
Vol.  Vll.   Part  I. 
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and  10  are  ffiattcred  in  fiicli  a  manner  that  they  are  Formofi. 

rendered  entirely   unfit   for  letvice;  other  fmaller  vef-  v— ^ 

feU  of  different  fizes,  above  100  in  nu.niber.  have 
ftared  the  fame  fate  ;  eighty  have  been  f«-.-'lljv>-ed  up; 
five  others,  which  had  juil  taken  in  a  lading  of  rice 
for  Fokien,  have  funk,  and  their  cargoes,  which  a- 
mounted  to  ico,cco  bufluls,  art  wholly  loft.  With 
regard  to  other  veflels,  whstlier  fmall  or'great,  whicl: 
had  not  entered  the  harbour,  10  or  12  of  the  laigeft 
are  reckoned  to  have  been  fwallowed  up  ;  tho.'e  of  in- 
ferior fize,  as  well  as  a  prodigious  number  of  barks, 
boats,  and  other  fmall  vcfTels  of  dilTerent  kinds,  have 
dilappearcd,  without  leaving  the  leaft  piece  of  wreck 
behind  them.  As  the  whok  iil?nd  has  been  covered 
with  water,  the  provifions  have  been  either  fwept 
away  or  fpoilt,  fo  as  to  render  them  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  thofe  who  ufe  them  in  their  prefent  ftate. 
The  crops  are  entirely  loft.  When  we  (hall  have 
been  informed  of  particulars,  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give 

your    majefty    the    earlicft    intelligence    of    them 

Ai'ter  having  received  this  letter  from  Monha-hon, 
and  the  other  principal  officers  refiding  at  Tay- 
ouan,  I  cmplc;yed  the  utmoft  diligence  to  give  every 
affiftance  in  my  power  to  this  unfortunate  idand  ;  and 
I  ordered  the  travelling  commifTary,  and  Trey-ouer, 
genei-al  of  the  province,  to  get  particular  information 
of  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  perifhed,  of  the 
houfes  deftroytd,  and  of  the  quantity  of  fait  and  other 
provifions  that  has  been  loft  :  I  have  llkewife  enjoined 
them  to  rebuild  with  the  utmoft  expedition  the  tribu- 
nals, granaries,  and  other  public  edifices  ;  to  difpalch 
proper  perfons  to  fearch  for  the  velFels  and  (hips  that 
have  difappeared  ;  to  repair  thofe  which  are  not  alto- 
gether unfit  for  fervice,  and  to  fend  immediately  to 
the  neighbouring  countries  for  fait  and  other  necelTary 
provifions  ;  but  above  all,  to  afcertaln  in  the  moft  ac- 
curate manner  the  different  loffes  fuftalned  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  precife  number  of  people  that  have 
perldied,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  fuUeft 
information  to  your  majefty." 

'  The  emperor  of  China  caufed  a  particular  detail 
of  thefe  loffes  to  be  publidted,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  Tchang.yu,  &c.  Tchem-hoei  Thon-Tfong-tou  of 
Fokien,  and  others,  have  informed  me  of  the  difmal 
event  that  hath  taken  place  in  the  idand  of  Tay-ouan, 
which  is  a  diftricl  of  the  province  of  Fokien.  They 
have  written  to  me,  that  on  the  21ft  of  the  fourth 
moon.  [Here  the  emperor  repeats  what  is  contained 
in  the  preceding  letter,  and  continues  thus]:  I  com- 
mand Tfongtou  to  get  the  beft  information  he  can  of 
the  different  loffes  fuftalned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
idand,  and  to  tranfmit  the  particulars  to  me,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  them  every  aflUftance  to  repair  them. 
My  intention  is,  that  all  the  houfes  which  have  been 
thrown  down  (hall  be  rebuilt  entirely  at  my  expence ; 
that  tho(e  be  repaired  which  arc  only  damaged  ;  and 
that  provifions,  and  every  thing  which  the  people 
ftand  in  immediate  want  of,  be  fuppUed  them.  I 
fhould  feel  much  pain,  were  even  one  among  them  to 
be  neglefted  :  I  therefore  recommend  the  utmoft  di- 
Y  y  ligence 


(a)  The  hours  of  the  Chinefe  are  double  ours:  the  hour  j-n  begins  at  three  in  the  morning  and  ends  at  fivci 
WKi  begins  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  ends  at  five. 
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PormnU  ligence  and  ftriaeft  inquiry,  as  I  am  defiro'.is  that  none 
of  my  fubjefts  fliould  entertain  the  leall  doubt  of  the 
tender  affeaion  vvliich  I  have  for  them  ;  and  that  they 
fhould  know  that  they  are  all  under  my  eyes,  and  that 
I  myfclf  will  piovide  for  their  wants.  With  regard 
to  my  (lilps  of  war,  tribunals,  and  public  edifices,  let 
thtm  be  rcftored  to  their  former  (late  with  money 
taken  from  the  public  treafury,  and  kt  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  whole  expence  be  laid  before  me." 

The  mifHonary  who  fent  this  account  farther  fays, 
From  thefe  letters  it  evidently  appears,  that  this  dif- 
after  happened  in  confequence  of  an  earthquake  ;  but 
he  adds,  that  the  volcano  which  occafioned  it  mull  be  at 
a  prodigious  depth  below  the  fea.  He  docs  not  pre- 
tend to°give  an  explanation  of  it;  he  is  contented  with 
obferving,  that  the  fame  fcene  feems  to  have  patfed  at 
the  illand  of  Formofa  as  at  Lima  and  Lifbon. 

FORMULA,  or  Formulary,  a  rule  or  model,  or 
certain  terms  prefcribed  or  decreed  by  authority,  for 
the  form  and  manner  of  an  aft,  iuftrument,  proceeding, 

or  the  like.  r     -c 

Formula,  in  church-hiftory  and  theology,  fignihes 

a  profeffion  of  faith. 

Formula,  in  medicine,  imports  the  conftitution  ot 
medicines,  either  fimple  or  compound,  both  with  re- 
fpecl  to  their  prefcription  and  cunfiftence. 

FORMULARY,  a  writing,  containing  the  form  or 
formula  of  an  oath,  declaration,  attellation,  or  abjura- 
tion, Sec.  to  be  made  on  certain  occafions. 

There  are  alfo  formularies  of  devotion,  of  prayers, 
&c.  Liturgies  are  formularies  of  the  public  fervice  in 
moft  churches. 

FORNACALIA,  or  Fornicalia,  m  Roman  an- 
tiquity, a  fellival  inftituted  by  Numa,  in  honour  of 
Fornax,  the  goddefu  of  ovens ;  wherein  certain  cakes 
were  made,  and  offered  in  facrifice  before  the  oveiis.  _ 

FORNICATION  (Fonncaih,  from  the/fl»wV«  in 
Rome,  where  the  lewd  women  proftituted  thcmfelvcs 
for  money),  is  whoredom,  or  the  ad  of  incontinency, 
between  fingle  perfons  ;  for  if  either  of  the  parties  is 
married,  it  is  aclubery.  Formerly  court-leets  had  power 
to  inquire  of  and  punidi  fornication  and  adultery;  in 
which  courts  the  king  had  a  fine  atfeffed  on  the  offen- 
ders, as  appears  by  the  book  of  Dcmefday. 

In  the7car  1650,  when  the  ruhng  powers  found  it 
for  their  intereft  to  put  on  the  femblance  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary ftriftaefs  and   purity  of  morals,  not  only 
inctft   and  wilful   adultery  were  made  capital  crimes, 
but  alfo  the  repeated  act  of  keeping  a  brothel,  or  com- 
mitting fornication,  were  (upon  a  fecond  conviftion) 
made  felony  without  benefit   of  clergy.      But,   at  the 
rtftoration,  when  men,  from  an  abhorrence  of  the  hy- 
pocrify  of  the  late  times,  fell  into  a  contrary  extreme 
of  llcLiitioufnefs,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  renew 
a  law  of  fuch  unfalhionable  rigour.      And  thefeoflen- 
ces  have  been  ever  fince  left  to  the  feeble  coercion  of 
the  fpirltual  court,  according  to  the  rules  ct  the  canon 
law  \  -^  law  whicli  has  treated  the   offence  of  inconti- 
nence, nay,  even  adultery  itfelf,  with  a  great  degree  of 
tendernefs  and  lenity;  owing  perhaps  to  the  conllrain- 
cd  celibacy  of  its  Srft  compilers.    The  temporal  courts 
therefore  take  no  cognifance  even  of  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery otherwife  than  as  a  private  injury.     See  Adul- 
tery. 

The  evils  of  fornication,  which  too  maay  wiJh  to 


4    ]  FOR 

confider  as  no  fin,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  follow-    Forrica- 

,  tion. 

ing  particulars.  .  ^i 

1.  The  malignity  and  moral  quality  of  each  crime  ' 
is  not  to  be  eirimated  by  the  particular  efftd  of  one 
offence,  or  of  one  perfon's  offending,  but  by  the  general 
tendency  and  confequence  of  crimes  of  the  fame  nature. 
In  the  prcfcnt  cafe,  let  the  libertine  confider  and  fay, 
what  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  fame  licentiouf- 
pefs  in  which  he  indulges  were  univerfal  ?  or  what 
fhould  hinder  its  becoming  univerfal,  if  it  be  innocent 
or  allowable  in  him  \ 

2.  Fornication  fuppofes  proflitution  ;  and  by  pro- 
fticution  the  viftims  of  it  are  brought  to  almoll  cer- 
tain mifcry.  It  is  no  fmall  quantity  of  mifery  in  the 
aggregate,  which,  between  want,  difeafe,  and  infult, 
is  fuffered  by  thole  outcalls  of  human  fociety  who  in- 
fell  populous  citits ;  the  whole  of  which  is  a  general 
confequence  of  fornication,  and  to  the  increafe  and 
continuance  of  which  every  aft  and  inllance  of  forni- 
cation contributes. 

3.  Fornication  produces  habits  of  ungovernable  lewd- 
ncfs,  which  introduce  the  more  aggravated  crimes  of 
feduftion,  adultery,  violation,  &c.  The  criminal  in- 
dulgences between  the  fexes  prepare  an  eafy  admif- 
fion  for  every  fin  that  fceks  it  :  they  are,  in  low  life-, 
ufually  the  firll  ftage  in  mens  progrefs  to  the  moll 
defperate  villanies  ;  and  in  high  life,  to  that  lamented 
diffolutenefs  of  principle,  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  a  pro- 
fligacy of  public  conduft,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obli- 
gations of  religion  and  moral  probity. 

4.  Fornicatfon  perpetuates  a  difeafe,  which  may  he 
accounted  one  of  the  forcil  maladies  of  human  nature, 
and  the  effeft?  of  which  are  faid  to  vifit  the  conllitu.- 
tion  of  even  dillant  generations. 

The  pafiion  being  natural,  proves  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  gralifie'd  ;  but  under  what  reftridions,  or 
whether  without  any,  mull  be  coUefted  from  different 
confiderations. 

In  the  Scriptures,  fornication  is  abfolutely  and  pe.- 
remptorily  condemned.  '  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  laougl.ts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornication,  iheftof, 
falfe  witnefs,  blafphemies ;  thefe  are  the  things  which 
defile  a  man.'  Thefe  are  Chrill's  own  words ;  and  one 
word  from  him  upon  the  fubjeft  is  final.  The  apoilles 
are  more  full  upon  this  topic.  One  well-known  paf- 
fage  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  may  ftand  in  the 
place  of  all  others  ;  becaufe,  admitting  the  authority 
by  which  the  apoilles  of  Chriil  fpake  and  wrote,  it  is 
decifive.  '  Marriage  and  the  bed  undtlikd  is  lioiH)Uiv 
able  amongft  all  men,  but  whoremongers  and  adulter- 
ers God  will  judge;'  which  was  a  great  deal  to  fay,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  not  agreed  even  araongfl.  philofo- 
phers  that  fornication  was  a  crime. 

Upon  this  fubjeft  Mr  Paley  adds  the  following  ob- 
fervat  ions'*-  •AfW- 


The  Scriptures  give  no  fanflion  to  thofe  auilen-  r^W 
ties  which  have  been  fince  impofed  upon  the   world'  '•'J'- 
imder  the  name  of  Chrill's  rehgion,  as  the  celibacy  of?'      " 
the  clergy,  the  praife  of  perpetual  virginity,  \}at  pro- 
hib'ttio  concumiiis  cum  graiiida   more;    but  with   a   jull 
knowledge  of,  and  regard  to  the  condition  and  intereft 
of  the  human  fpecies,  have  providtd  in  the  marriage  of 
one  man  with  one  woman  an  adequate  gratification  for 
the   propenfities  of  their  nature,  and  have  reflrained 
theia  to  that  gratification.  ^^ 


FOR  [     355     ] 

r«n)ica«ion      "  The  avowed  toleration,  and  in  fomc  countries  the     of  llie  fca  and  the 
II  licenfinjj,  taxing,  and  rcgulatitig  of  public  hrolhcle,  him 


appeared  to  tlie  people  an  authorizing  of  fornication, 
and  has  contributed,  with  other  caiifes,  fo  far  to  vitiate 
the  pubh'c  opinion,  that  there  is  no  praftice  of  which 
the  iminorahty  is  fo  little  thought  of  or  acknowledged, 
altliough  there  aie  few  in  which  it  can  more  plainly 
be  made  out.  The  legiflators  who  have  patronized  re- 
ceptacles of  proditution  ought  to  have  forcfeen  this 
eftccl,  as  well  at  conlidered,  that  whatever  facilitates 
fornication,  diminifties  marriages.  And  as  to  the  ufual 
apology  for  this  relaxed  difcipline,  the  danger  of  great- 
er enormities  it  acccfs  to  proflitutes  were  too  llridly 
watched  and  prohibited;  it  wIU  be  time  enough  to  look 
to  that,  after  the  laws  and  the  magillrates  have  done 
their  utmoft.  The  greateft  vigilance  of  both  will  do 
no  more,  than  oppofe  fome  bounds  and  fome  difficul- 
ties to  this  intercourfe.  And  after  all,  thefc  pretended 
fears  are  without  foundation  in  experience.  The  men 
are  in  all  refpefti  the  mod  virtuous  in  countries  where 
the  women  are  moll  cha!te. 

"  If  fornication  be  criminal,  all  thofe  incentives 
which  kad  to  it  are  acccfTarics  to  the  crime  ;  as  lafci- 
vious  converfation,  whether  exprcfled  in  obfcene  or 
dilguifed  under  modcft  phrafes ;  alfo  wanton  fongs, 
pifturcs,  books;  the  writing.  publi(hing.  and  circula- 
ting of  which,  whether  out  of  frolic  or  for  fome  piti- 
ful profit,  is  profiudtive  of  fo  exttiiiive  a  mifchief  from 
fo  mean  a  ^eniptation,  that  few  crimes  within  the 
reach  of  private  wickcdnefs  have  more  to  anfwer  for, 
or  lets  to  plead  in  their  excufe. 

"  Indecent  converfation,  and  by  parity  of  reafon  all 
the  reil,  arc  forbidden  by  St  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  29.  •  Let 
no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth;' 
and  again,  Col.  iii.  8.  '  Put  filthy  comrauaication  out 
of  your  mouth.' 

"  The  invitation  or  voluntary  admifTion  of  impure 
thoughts,  or  the  fiiffering  them  to  get  pofleflion  of  the 
imagination,  falls  within  the  fame  defcription,  and  is 
condemned  by  Chrift,  Matt.  v.  28.  '  Whofoever  look- 
eth  on  a  woman  to  lull  after  her,  hath  committed  a- 
dultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.'  Chrill,  by  thus 
enjoining  a  regulation  of  the  thought,  (Irikes  at  the 
root  of  the  evil." 

FORNIX,  in  anatomy,  is  part  of  the  corpus  callo- 
fum  in  the  brain;  fo  callid,  becaiife  of  adillant  rcfcm- 
blance  it  hath  to  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults  when 
viewed  in  a  particular  manner. 

FORRAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  hay,  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  grafs,  clover,  &c.  brought  into  the  camp 
by  the  troopers,  for  the  fuilenance  of  their  horfes. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  quarter-ir.aller  general  to 
appoint  the  method  of  forrage,  and  poll  proper  guards 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  foragers. 

FORRES,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland  in  the 
county  ff  Murray,  claffing  with  Invernefs,  Fortrofe, 
and  Nairn.  It  is  a  fraall  well-built  town,  plcafantly 
fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Findhorn.  The 
country  about  it  has  a  cheerfiJ  appearance,  having  a 
few  gentlemens  feats,  with  fome  plantations  about 
them.  On  a  hill  well  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  caftle  ;  and  a  melancholy  view  of  a  number  of  fand- 
hills,  that  now  cover  that  traft  of  land  which  was 
formerly  the  eftate  of  a  Mr  Cowben  in  the  parifli  of 
jDyke.     This  inundation  was  occuiioued  by  the  influx 


FOR 

violence  of  the  wind.     It  had  been 
liic  culloin  to  pull  up  the  bent,  a  long  fpir7  grafi  near 
the  fhore,  for  litter  for  horfes,  by  which  means  the  fand 
was  looferred,  and  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  the  fea 
and  wind,  which  carried  it  over  fcveral  thoirfand  acres 
of  land.      The  people  having  been  prevented  from  pull- 
ing'up  any  more  of  the  grafs,  the  progrefs  of  the  fand 
is  now  nearly  Hopped,  and  the  fea  has  retired  ;  but  the 
wind  has  blown  fome  of  the   fand  from  the  hills  over 
Colonel  Gra^it's   land,  and  dellroyed  near   lOO  acres. 
A  fand-bank,  whicli  is  all  dry  at  low-wat;r,  runs  out 
from  this  place  for  ftviral  miles  into  the  Murray- Firth. 
Some  of  the  land,    which   has  been   long  forfakcn  by 
the  w.itcr,  is  now  beginning  to  be  ufeful  again,  and  is 
turned  into  grazing  land.    At  Forres,  coaric  lir.tn  and 
fewing  thread  are  made.    Abouc  a  mile  from  ihe  tov.n, 
on  the  left-hand  fide  of  the  road,  is  a  remarkable  ob;- 
lilk,  faid  to  be  the  moll  tlatcly  monumeni  of  the  Go- 
thic kind  to  be  fccn  in  Europe.      It  has  been  the  fub- 
jeCt  of  many   able  pens  ;    but  totally  overlooked   by 
Dr  Johnfon,   who  fays,   "  At  Forres  we  found  good 
accommodation,  but  nothing  worthy  of  particular  r^:- 
mark." — It  is  thus  defcribcd  by  Mr  Cordiner,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr  Peniiaiit  :   "  In  the  tirildivifion,  underneath 
the  Gothic  ornaments  at  the  top,  are  nine  horfes  with 
their  riders,  marching  forth  in  order  :  in   the  next  is  a 
line  of  warriors  on   foot,   brandifhing  their  weapons, 
and  appear  to  be  Ihoiiling  for  the  battle.      The  import 
ot  the  attitudes  in  the  third  divifion  is  very  dubious, 
their  exprcffion  indefinite.      The  figures  which  form  a 
fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  column  are  pretty  complex 
but  diiUnCl ;  four  fcrjcants  with  their  halberts  guard  a 
company,  under  which  are  placed  feveral  human  heads, 
which  have  bt longed  to    the   dead   bodies  piled  up  at 
the  left  of  the  divifion:  one  appears  in  the  charadterof 
executioner  fevering  the  head  from  another  body;  be- 
hind him  are  three  trumpeters  founding  their   trum- 
pets, and  before  him   two  pair  of  combatants  fighting 
with  fword   and  target.     A  troop  of  horfe    next  ap- 
pears, put  to  llight  by   infantry,   whofe  lirll   line  have 
bo',\s  and  arrows;   the  three  following,  fwords  and  tar- 
gets.   In  the  lowermoll  divifion  now  vifible,  the  horfes 
leem  to  be  fcized  by  the   viclurious  party,  their  riders 
beheaded,  and  the  liead  of  their  chief  hung  in  chains 
or  placed  in  a  frame  ;  the  others  being  thrown  toge- 
ther befide  the    dead   bodies   under  an  arched  cover.^ 
The   greaieil  part   of  the  other  fide   of  the  obeliflc, 
occupied  by  a  lumptuous   crofs,   is  covered  over  with 
an  uniform  figure,  elaborately  raifed,  and  interwoven 
with  great   mathematical  exaAnefs.     Under  the  crofs 
are  two  augult  perfonages,  with  fome  attendants,  much 
obliterated,  but  evidently  in  an  attitude  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  afld  if  the  monument  was  erefted  in  memory  of 
the   peace   concluded  between  Malcolm   and  Canute, 
upon  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes,  thefc  large  figures 
may  reprcfent  the  reconciled  monarchs.     On  the  edge 
below. the   fretwork   are  fome   rows  of  figures  joined 
hand-in-harrd,   which   may  alfo  imply  the  new  degree 
of  confidence  and  fecurity  which  took  place,  after  the 
feuds  were  compofcd,   which  are  characterized  on  the 
front  of  the  pillar.     But  to  whatever  particirlar  tranf- 
aftion  it  may  allude,  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that 
in  fo  early  an  age  of  the  arts  in  Scc-tland  as  it  mufl 
have   been  raifed,   fo   elaborate  a  performauce  would 
have  been  undertaken  but  in  confequcnce  of  an  event 
Y  y  2  of 
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Foi-ncohlea  of  the  mod  general   importance;  it   13  therefure  fiir- 

■r  4    priiini^,  tliat  no  dirtiiitlcr  tiadilions  of  it  arrived  at  the 

4''t'      era   when  letters  were  known.     The  iieight  of  this 

■    ^       '      monument  (called  King  Sueno'sjlone)  above  the  ground 

is  23  feet;   belides   12  or   15  feet  under  ground.      Its 

breadth  is  3   feet   lo  inches   by    1   foot   3    inches  in 

tliicknefs." 

lORSKOHLKA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  thepen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dccandria  clafs  of 
plants.  Tlve  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  andlongcr  than 
the  corolla.  There  are  ten  petals  fpatulated,  /'.  e. 
loundilh  before,  with  a  linear  bafe. 

FORSTERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trian- 
dria  ordtr,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  perianthiuni  is  double  ;  tlie  exteiior  one  ben^rith 
three-leaved  ;  the  interior  one  above,  and  fixcicft  ; 
the  corolla  tubular. 

FORT,  in  tlie  military  art,  a  fniall  fortifier!  place, 
environed  on  all  fides  with  a  moat,  rampart,  and  para- 
pet. Its  ufe  is  to  fecurc  fome  high  ground,  or  the  paf- 
i'age  of  a  river,  to  make  good  an  advantageous  poll,  to 
defend  the  lines  and  quarters  of  a  fiege,  &:c. 

Forts  are  made  of  difTeient  figures  and  extents,  ac- 
cording as  the  ground  requires.  Some  are  fortified  with 
baftions,  others  with  demiba'llons.  Some  again  are 
ill  lorm  of  a  fquare,  others  of  a  pentagon.  A  fort  dif- 
fers from  a  citadel,  ao  this  lall  is  built  to  command 
fome  town. 

Vitrified  Forts,  a  very  fingular  kind  of  ftruftures 
found  in  the  liiglilands  and  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
in  which  the  walls  have  the  appearance  of  being  melt- 
ed into  a  folid  mafs,  fo  as  to  refcmble  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  for  which  indeed  they  have  been  taken  by  fe- 
veral  perfons  wlio  have  vlfited  them. 

Thefe  walls  were  taken  notice  of  by  Mr  Williams 
an  engineer,  who  wrote  a  treatile  upon  the  fubjccl, 
and  was  the  fiifl  who  fuppcfed  them  to  be  the  works 
of  art  ;  other  naturahfts  having  attributed  them  to  a 
volcanic  origin.  Thefe  works  are  commonly  fitualed 
on  the  tops  of  fmall  hills,  commanding  an  extenllve 
▼iew  of  the  adjacent  valley  or  low  country.  The  area 
on  the  fummit,  varying,  as  is  fuppofed,  according  to 
the  number  of  cattle  the  proprietor  had  to  protetl,  or 
the  dependents  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate,  is  fur- 
rounded  with  an  high  and  llrong  wall,  of  which  the 
ftones  are  melted,  moll  of  them  entirely  ;  while  others, 
in  which  the  fvifion  has  not  been  fo  complete,  are  funk 
in  the  vitrified  matter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  quite 
inclofed  with  it  ;  and  in  fome  places  the  fufion  has 
been  fo  perfecl,  that  the  ruins  appear  like  maffcs  of 
coarfe  glafs.  Mr  Williams  has  not  only  ablolutely  de- 
termined the  walls  in  queftion  to  be  the  works  of  art, 
but  has  even  hazarded  a  conjedlure  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  conllrufted,  and  which,  according 
to  him,  was  as  follows.  Two  parallel  dikes  of  earth 
or  fod  being  raifcd,  in  the  direAion  of  the  intended 
wall,  with  a  fpace  between  them  fiifficient  for  its  thick- 
nefs,  the  fuel  was  put  in,  and  fet  on  fire.  The  Itoiies 
beft  adapted  for  the  purpofe,  called  the  plum-pitJJing 
Jlone,  are  every  where  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Thefe  were  laid  on  die  fuel,  and  when  melted, 
were  kept  by  the  frame  of  earth  from  running  off;  and 
by  repeating  the  operation,  the  wall  was  raifcd  to  a 
fufficient  height.  This  opinion  of  the  Hones  being 
thrown  ia  without  any  order,  h  thought  to   be  con- 
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firmed  by  the  circumftance  of  there  not  bcin^  any 
where  a  large  one  to  be  feen,  nor  a  ilone  laid  in  any- 
particular  direction,  nor  one  '  piece  which  has  not  in 
fome  degree  been  affected  by  the  fire.  Mr  Williams 
mentions  a  fatt  tending  to  confirm  his  hypothefis, 
viz.  of  a  brick  kiln  lltuatedon  the  declivity  ot  an  emi- 
nence, fo  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  wind,  which  liappea- 
ing  to  rife  brilkly  one  time  when  the  kiln  was  burn- 
ing, fo  incrcafed  the  heat,  that  the  bricks  were  melted» 
and  ran,  like  a  lava,  for  a  confiderable  way  down  the 
hill. 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  lias  been  embraced  by 
feveral  other  authors  ;  particularly  Mr  Freebairn  and 
Dr  Anderfon,  the  latter  having  publifncd  two  trestifes 
upon  thefe  buildings  in  the  Archj^ologia.  In  theTame 
work,  however,  we  meet  with  a  paper  by  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  in  which  tlie  author  expreffcs  quite 
different  fentlnicnts.  He  obfervcs,  that  Mr  Williams, 
and  the  other  antiqu^ies,  who  fuppofe  the  walls  in 
queftion  to  be  the  works  of  art,  imagine  that  the  rea- 
loii  of  their  being  conitrudted  in  this  manner  was  the 
ignorance  of  cement,  which  in  theie  remote  ages  pre- 
vaded  in  Scotland  :  but  with  relpect  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  he  fays,  that  if  one  fide  of  the  wall  only  was 
heated,  and  that  to  any  conlidtrable  height,  the  mat- 
ter in  fufion  would  in  all  likelihood  drop  down  to  the 
bottom,  without  operating  as  any  cement  to  the  loofe 
flones  thrown  in  amongll  it.  This  circumftance  of 
the  walls  being  vitrified  only  on  one  fide,  is  indeed  re- 
markable, and  takes  place  in  mod  of  the  foits  of  this 
kind  to  be  met  with  at  prcfent  :  but  with  regard  to 
it,  Mr  Barrington  oblcrves,  that  he  himfelf  has  been 
twice  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  found 
very  few  hills  ot  any  heigut  which  were  cloatlied  with 
wood  ;  the  trouble  therefore  of  carrying  it  up  to  the 
top  of  fuch  a  mountain  would  be  very  confiderable. 
But  to  this  it  might  eafily  be  replied,  that  we  cannot 
by  any  means  argue  from  the  prefeiit  Hate  of  the  hills 
in  the  Highlands  to  their  Itatein  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  At  that  time,  it  is  neither  impolfible 
nor  in  the  leaft  improbable,  that  moil  of  the  hills  in 
Scotland  were  overgrown  with  wood  ;  or  at  any  rate, 
there  undoubtedly  was  plenty  of  peat,  which  is  ftill 
ufed  as  fuel  in  Scotland,  and  which  affords  fach  a  ilrong 
heat  as  to  be  advantageoully  employed  in  fmelting 
iron*,  as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Magellan.  A  third  •  .^ee  the 
particular  mentioned  by  Mr  Williams  Is,  that  thefe  in- article  1«A 
clofures  were  intended  as  places  of  defence  ;  and  in 
fuppott  of  this  opinion  alleges,  that  there  are  dried 
wells  found  within  moll  of  them.  But  on  this  Mr 
Barrington  obierves,  that  ilielter  front  the  weather  was 
alfo  necedary  "  upon  the  top  of  a  bleak  Scotch  hill, 
whilll  whilky  (or  a  fiiccedaneum  for  it)  would  be  often 
in  greater  requell  than  the  bare  element  of  water." 
This  objeiSllon,  however,  as  well  as  the  lall,  is  evident- 
ly very  frivolous  ;  for  thefe  buildings  might  have  roofs 
as  well  as  any  other ;  and  whatever  necelllty  there 
might  be  for  wliKky  occalionally,  water  was  certainly 
an  indlfpenfable  requifite. 

Mr  Barrington  having  thus  given  his  reafons  for 
difFcnting  from  the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  and  the 
antiquaries  jull  mentioned,  proceeds  to  ilate  his 
own.  He  tells  us,  that  having  travelled  for  21 
years  the  moll  mountainous^  circuit  in  Wales,  he  has 
frequently  obfcrvcd"  indofurcs  of  dry  ftoncf,  particu- 
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•ified  laily  a  lonp  traft  in  the  weftcrn  part  of  Merioneth- 
"'•  fliirc,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Duffryn, 
^  i.  e.  the  vale.  On  firll  viewinp  thefe  fmall  inclolures 
made  with  walls  of  thick  (lon;s,  be  was  at  a  lofs  to 
unagine  how  it  could  be  worth  while  to  conllrudl  fuch 
£ruiig  fences  for  fo  inconfidtrable  a  piece  of  ground 
at  they  inclofed  :  but,  on  examining  tlie  adjacent 
country,  he  foiuid  it  almoft  entirely  covered  with 
Hones  of  a  fimilar  kind  ;  and,  of  conftquence,  the 
fjnalltr  the  fpacc  to  be  cleared,  the  lefs  txpenGve 
would  be  the  removal.  "  For  tiie  fame  reafon  (lays 
he),  fuch  dry  walla  are  often  of  a  great  thicknefs,  and 
foraetimts  the  corners  of  the  inclolurts  are  tilled  with 
ftoncs  to  a  great  width,  this  being  the  only  pollible 
means  of  piocurinij  pafture."  To  a  ppetlice  cf  the 
lame  kind  our  author  would  afcribc  the  origin  cf  the 
woiks  ill  qtelHon  :  but  the  objection  occurs  very 
itrongly,  that  the  woiU  in  Scotland  are  vitrihed,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofcd  that  fuch  trouble  would  be 
taken  with  fences  made  in  fuch  a  fortuitous  manner. 
This  objcftion,  our  author  owns,  would  indeed  be  un- 
anfwcrahle,  on  the  fuppofilion  that  the  vitrification 
was  made  on  purpofc  to  llrengthcn  the  vfalls  of  the 
fbrtrcfs ;  •'  but  (fays  he)  may  not  tlie  vitrification 
have  been  occaiioncd  by  volcanoes,  or  by  what  are  cal- 
led bloomcrl's  ?  The  fame  effLCt  may  be  produced  like- 
wife  on  dry  walls  of  ftone  by  lightning  palling  along 
them.  The  loofe  Hones  in  either  cafe  would  not  be 
rejected  becaufc  they  were  glalTy,  and  would  be  piled 
up  in  the  fence  of  the  inclofure  ;  as  the  great  point 
upon  tliefe  occafions  is  to  clear  the  ground,  and  remove 
the  incumbeiing  (lones  to  the  fmallell  diltance.  One 
of  the  advocates  for  the  deligntd  and  not  fortuitous 
vitrification,  fays,  that  the  pieces  he  had  procured  did 
not  refemble  what  is  called  /ava.  But  every  volcano 
is  not  neceflarily  an  Etna  or  a  Vefuvius  ;  r.nd  confe- 
qucntly  the  matter  difgorged  from  the  crater  mud  per- 
petually vary  both  in  fubllance  and  forin.  Vitrified 
maflee,  larger  cr  fmaller,  will  likewife  be  produced  by 
the  fame  means.  It  may  be  contended  indeed,  that 
pallure  thus  procured,  by  clearing  the  ground,  would 
be  move  convenient  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  fides, 
than  on  the  top  of  the  Lill  :  but  to  this  I  anfwer,  tliat 
in  rocky  countries  you  muft  get  what  pittance  you 
can  of  foil,  and  often  it  will  happen  that  the  only  de- 
tached and  removeable  Hones  are  on  the  fum;nit.  When 
Lich  inclofurts  have  been  made,  they  became  very  con- 
venient for  putting  cattle  into  ;  and  hence  perhaps 
fome  of  the  wt  lis  which  Mr  Williams  hath  mentioned." 
Our  author  concludes  his  diffcrtation  on  this  fuljjeft 
by  obferving,  that  if  vitrification  anfwered  the  puipofc 
of  cement,  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  ancient  :n- 
liabitants  of  Scotland  did  not  apply  it  to  the  houfes 
or  huts  in  which  they  conHantly  lived,  but  rcfervcd 
this  troublefonie  and  expcniive  proctls  merely  for  a 
fortification,  which  might  not  perhaps  be  ufed  in  half 
a  Century  againlt  an  entmy.  On  this. it  is  almoll  fu- 
pertluous  to  oblcrvt,  that  in  the  ages  of  barbarity  and 
bioodlhcd,  in  which  thefe  inclofines,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  were  fuppofcd  to  be  ufed  as  fortrcfTcs, 
v,iiT  was  fo  frequent,  that  a  defence  againd  an  enemy 
might  feem  to  be  neceffary  every  day,  inHead  of  once 
ia  half  a  century.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  the 
argument,  however,  it  will  be  ncccffar)'  to  give  fomc 
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account  of  the  Ctnation  and  appearance  of  thefe  for-  Viirififd 

trelFes.  ''""'• 


According  to  Mr  Cardonnel,  the  largeft  of  them 
is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Knockfarril,  to  the  fouth  of 
the  valley  of  Strathpcflcr,  two  miles  well  from  Ding- 
wall in  kofsfhire.  The  inclofure  is  120  feet  long  and 
40  broad  with:'*  the  walls  ;  ftrengthencd  on  the  out- 
lide  with  works  at  each  end.  A  range  of  habitation* 
feem-to  have  been  erctted  againft,  or  under,  the  ihade 
of  the  outward  wall;  of  which  thofe  on  the  fouth- fide 
feem  to  have  been  higher  and  larger  than  thofe  on  the 
north.  There  are  two  wells  in  the  midile,  which, 
on  being  cleared  out,  filled  with  water.  On  the 
(liirts  of  the  hill  to  the  fouth  are  many  detached  build- 
in^^s  ;  which,  from  the  Hratum  of  dung  found  on  rc- 
movin.T  the  ruins,  appear  plainly  to  have  been  uled  for 
fecuring  the  cattle.  This  place  feems  to  have  been 
anciently  of  confequence,  and  the  refidence  of  fome 
powerful  chief,  from  a  road  which  leads  through  the 
liills  to  the  north-weH  fua.  To  the  eaH  of  the  works 
are  a  number  of  vitrified  ruins,  extending  for  a  confi- 
derable  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  end 
next  the  fort  feems  to  have  joined  the  outer  wall,  and 
conliHed  either  of  two  parallel  walls,  clofed  above,  with 
a  paflage  between  them  under  cover,  or  a  high  wall 
broad  enough  to  walk  on.  In  this  wall  there  is  the 
vcHige  of  a  break  about  the  middle,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  laid,  to  be  drawn  up  or  removed  as 
occafion  might  require. 

The  fort  next  in  confequence  to  that  of  Knock- 
farril is  fituated  on  the  hill  of  Craig- Phadrick  near  In- 
vernefs,  "  which  (fays  Mr  Cardonnel)  has  this  pecu- 
liar circumftance,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  two 
vitrified  walls  quite  round  the  area.  The  inner  one 
feems  to  have  been  very  higli  and  llrong  ;  the  outer 
wall  but  low :  probably  the  fpace  between  was  intend- 
ed for  fecuring  their  cattle,  as  there  are  no  remains  of 
dry- Hone  buildings,  fuch  as  are  found  near  the  reil. 
.Several  parts  of  this  outer  wall  appear  quite  entire, 
nicking  to  the  firm  bare  rock,  where  it  was  firtt  run. 
The  area  within  the  inner  wall  is  near  80  paces  long, 
and  27  broad."  Of  this  we  have  an  accountf  by  f  £yw./»i;/j:- 
Alexander  Frafcr-Tytler,  Lfq;  profcflor  of  civil  hiltory  Trai/aH. 
in  the  uiiiverfuy  of  Edinburgh,  who  viljted  it  in  tlie^'l;.. 
year  1  7S2.  The  hill  itfclf  is  a  fmall  conical  eminence, ^^  j_  jj'_^ 
forming  the  eafteru  extremity  of  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  Loch-Neis  on  the  north- weH  fide. 
It  is  fituatid  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Invtrnefs, 
and  is  acctlfible  on  two  different  quarters,  viz.  the 
wcH  and  fouth-eaft  ;  the  former  affording  entrance  by 
a  narrow  level  ridge  joining  the  hills  on  Loch-Nels, 
and  the  latter  by  an  eafy  afccnt  from  the  high  ground 
above  Invernefs.  On  approaching  the  hill  Irom  the 
weft,  we  firH  meet  with  a  road  cut  through  the  rock 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in  moil  places  10  feet 
broad  and  nearly  as  deep  ;  winding,  for  about  70  feet, 
with  an  eafy  ferpcntine  direction,  by  which  we  gain 
an  afcent  over  a  Heep  rock  otherwile  quite  inacctihble 
from  that  quarter.  This  road,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  art,  and  the  vitrified 
matter  on  the  top  is  the  only  thing  which  indicates 
the  ctfeft  of  tire  ;  there  being  neither  an  appearance 
of  pumice  Hone,  lava,  norbafaltes  about  the  hill  other- 
wife.     There  is  iadecd  plenty  of  plum-pudding  iloue  ; 
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wliR'h  feme  have  fiippofcd  to  be  of  the  nature  of  vol- 
canic tufa  :  but  this  opinion  is  rtjedlcd  by  our  author 
as  eiroiicous.  "  But  the  circumftance  (fays  he) 
which  in  my  apprehenfion  evinces,  in  the  moll  fatis- 
faftory  manner,  that  thele  appestances  of  the  effttl 
cf  lire  on  the  fumrait  of  this  bill  are  not  t lie  opera- 
tion of  rati;re  but  of  art,  is  the  regular  orJer  and  dif- 
polition  of  thofe  materials,  the  form  of  the  ground, 
and  the  various  traces  of  flvill  and  contrivance  which 
are  yet  difcerniblc,  though  confidcrably  defaced  cither 
by  external  violence  or  the  obliterating  hand  of  time." 
7'oinvelligate  this  matter  regularly,  he  be^jins  with  the 
■winding  road  already  mentioned,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently cut  through  the  rock  for  the  purpofe  of  gain- 
ing an  eafy  afcent  from  the  level  ridge  to  the  fummit, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  impradticable.  In 
afcending  by  this  road,  there  appears,  towards  the 
middle,  on  the  right  hand,  a  fmall  platform  overhang- 
ing the  pafiage,  and  inclining  by  a  very  gentle  declivity 
to  the  very  edge  o'^  the  rock.  Four  enormous  ftoncs 
are  placed  upon  the  plutform,  and  on  the  edge  and 
extremity  of  it,  which  have  evidently  been  guided  by 
?.rt  into  that  pofition  ;  it  being  impoffible  that  they 
could  have  reded  there,  had  they  bem  rolled  down 
from  the  higher  parts.  The  obvious  reafon  for  placing 
them  in  fuch  a  pofition  has  been,  that  on  an  alarm  of 
<lnnger  they  might  be  projected  into  the  paih  below, 
which  could  be  done  by  the  efforts  of  a  very  few  men  ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  patTage  would  be  entirely 
t.bllrufted,  or  at  leaft  rendered  fo  cifScult  that  it  could 
be  defended  by  a  few  againft  any  number  of  affailants. 
Some  other  large  ftones  are  placed  on  an  eminence  to 
the  left,  probably  with  a  view  to  block  up  an  hollow 
channel,  by  which  an  enemy  might  have  attempted  to 
afcend.  When  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
feet  below  the  rampart  which  crowns  the  whole,  there 
appears  an  outward  wall,  approaching  on  the  fides  of 
the  hill  fo  near  the  upper  rampart,  as  to  have  only  a 
trench  of  10  or  12  feet  wide  between  them.  This 
outward  wall  is  in  fome  places  fo  low  as  to  be  almott 
level  with  the  rock,  though  in  other  places  it  rifes  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet ;  but  even  where 
lov.elt,  it  may  be  traced  by  a  hnc  of  vitrified  matter 
Iticking  fail  to  the  rock  all  :dong,  and  nearly  of  the 
fame  breadth,  which  is  about  nine  feet.  The  remains 
of  this  wall  are  ilrongly  vitrified,  except  in  one  place 
on  the  north  fide,  where,  for  about  70  yards,  the 
lampart  is  formed  only  of  dry  ftones  and  earth.  At 
the  eaft  fide,  where  the  hill  is  more  acceffible,  there 
is  a  prodigious  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  extending 
itfelf  to  the  thicknefs  of  above  40  feet.  At  the  fouth- 
eall  corner,  and  adjoining  to  this  immenfe  mound, 
is  an  outwork,  confilling  of  two  femicircular  vitrified 
walls,  with  a  narrow  pafs  cut  through  them  in  the 
middle  :  which  appears  to  have  been  another,  and  per- 
haps the  principal,  entry  to  the  fort. 

The  inner  wall,  furrounding  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
inclofes  an  oblong  level  area  of  about  75  yards  long 
and  30  broad,  rdunded  at  each  of  the  ends  like  the 
outward  wall.  It  is  of  confiderable  height,  and  near- 
ly of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  outward  one.  —  It 
has  fome  appearance  cf  having  been  defended  with 
four  turrets  or  baltions:  but  the  traces  are  fo  inipcr- 
fecEt,  that  Mr  Tytler  does  not  lay  much  ftrefs  on  his 
obfervations  in  this  refpe£l  j  a  Bumbcr  of  fmall  tumuli 
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of  earth,  with  a  done  in  the  centre,  were  more  dif- 
ccrnible.  On  the  call- fide  a  portion  of  the  internal 
fpace  appears  feparated  from  the  reft  by  two  ranges  of 
ilones  fixed  (Irongly  in  the  earth,  and  forming  a  right- 
angled  paiallelogram.  "  I'his  feparation  (fays  our 
author)  is  immediately  difcerniblc  by  the  eye,  from 
this  citcumlhnce,  that  the  whole  of  the  inclofed  fum- 
mit has  been  moll  carefully  cleared  from  ftones,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  to  be  feen,  unlefs  thofe  that 
form  this  divifion,  and  the  Cngle  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  circle  of  tumuli  above  mentioned.  What  has 
been  the  defign  of  this  feparated  fpace,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjtclure.  It  might  perhaps  have  marked  the  refi- 
dence  of  thofe  of  a  higher  rank,  or  (erved  as  a  temple 
for  the  purpofes  of  devotion."  On  the  eall  end  of 
the  large  area  on  the  fummit  is  a  well  of  about  fix 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  probably  been  funk  very 
deep  in  tiie  rock,  though  now  it  is  filled  up  with  rub- 
bilh  to  within  a  yard  of  the  top. 

The  other  fortified  hills  mentioned  by  Mr  Cardon- 
nel  are  thofe  of  Dun- Evan  in  the  fiiire  of  Nairn  ;  Toi- 
dun  caftle,  near  Fort  Auguftus  ;  and  another  tn  the 
well  fide  of  Gleneves  in  Locliaber,  three  miles  to  the 
fouth  of  Fort  William.  The  Calllehill  of  Finhavcn, 
in  the  county  of  Angus,  has  likewife  foine  confiderable 
ruins  of  the  fame  kind. 

Dun-Evan  and  the  hill  of  Finhaven  have  likewife 
been  vifited  by  Mr  Tytler,  who  gives  an  account  of 
them  in  the  paper  already  quoted ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  abllratt.  "  On  the  fummit  of  the  hill 
of  Dun-Evan,  whole  name  imphcs  that  it  had  been 
originally  a  place  of  defence,  are  the  remains  of  two 
walls  furrounding  an  oblong  fpace  like  that  of  Craig- 
Phadrick  already  defcribed,  but  fomewhat  fmaller  in 
fize.  [Mr  Cardonncl  fays  that  it  is  about  70  paces 
lorg  and  30  broad].  There  are  likewife  the  traces 
of  a  well  in  the  inclcfed  area;  and  at  the  eaft  end  are 
the  remains  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of  building,  much 
more  extenfive  than  that  on  Craig-Phadrick."  Here, 
however,  our  author  could  not  perceive  any  marks 
of  fire;  and  Mr  Williams  owns  that  the  vitrified 
ruins  here  are  more  waited  than  on  Knockfarril  or 
Craig-Phadrick.  But  with  regard  to  the  vitrifications 
here,  our  author  is  inclined  to  luppofe  Mr  Williams 
to  have  been  entirely  in  a  miltake.  On  the  Caltle-hill 
of  Finhavcn,  however,  the  vitrified  remains  are  very 
vlfible  all  round  the  lumniit,  which  is  cleared  of  ftones 
and  levelled,  unlefs  at  one  end,  where  there  is  a  great 
hollow  fpace  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  area,  and 
probably  deftined  exclufiyely  for  the  keeping  of  cattle. 
The  inclofed  area  is  about  140  yards  long  and  up- 
wards of  40  broad. 

Befides  thefe  fortifications,  the  hill  of  Noth  affords 
a  remarkable  appearance  of  the  fame  kind  :  of  which 
Mr  Cordiner  gives  the  following  defcriptlon,  not  from 
his  own  obfervation,  but  thofe  of  a  gentleman  of  cre- 
dit who  vifited  the  place.  "  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
tlicre  is  an  oblong  hollow,  as  I  could  guefs,  of  about 
an  Englilli  acre,  covered  with  a  fine  fward  of  grafs: 
in  the  middle  toward  the  eaft  end  of  this  hollow  is  a 
large  aird  deep  well.  Ihe  hollow  is  furrounded  on  all 
fides  with  a  thick  rampart  of  ftones.  On  three  fides 
of  this  rampart,  from  8  to  12  feet  thick,  is  one  com- 
paft  body  of  Ilones  and  minerals  which  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  fuCon,  refemblicg  a  mixture  of  ftone  and 
3  iron- 
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iron-ore,  all  vitrified,  calcined,  and  incorporated.  On  thot's  opinion,  was  begun  by  railing  a  double  row  of 
the  north  fide,  the  rampart  conlifts  of  broken  pieces  of  pallifades  or  ftrong  ftakts  in  the  form  of  the  intended 
rock,  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  torn  ilruflure,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  that  ancient  mode  of 
to  pieces  by  fome  extraordinary  violence.  If  thecal-  building  defcribed  by  Palladio  under  the  name  o{  rlem- 
cined  compaA  wall  exifts  under  tliem,  it  is  not  at  pre-  piuta  a  cajfa,  or  coffer-work.  Tliefe  (lakes  were  pro- 
fent  vifible."  bably  warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees  laid  very  clofc- 
Such  are  the  defcrlptions  of  the  mod  remarkable  of  ly  together,  fo  as  to  form  two  fences  running  parallel 
thefe  curious  fortifications,  which  of  late  feem  to  have  to  each  other  at  the  dillance  of  fcire  feet,  and  fo  clofe 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  a  confiderible  as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of  whatever  fize  that 
degree.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  by  fome  were  thrown  in  between  them.  Into  this  intermediate 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  works  of  art,  by  others  fpace  Mr  Tytler  fuppofes  were  thrown  boughs  and 
the  produdlions  of  a  volcano.  Mr  Cardonnel  adopts  trunks  of  trees,  earth  and  Hones  of  all  fizes,  large  or 
the  opinion  of  Mr  Williams  as  the  moft  probable,  both  fmall  as  they  could  quarry  orcoUcft  them.  Very  little 
with  rcfpect  to  their  ufe  and  manner  of  conllruflion,  care  would  be  neccflary  in  the  difpofition  of  tlielc  ma- 
Mr  Tytler  takes  notice  of  the  remarkable  difference  terials,  as  the  outward  ftnce  would  keep  the  mound 
of  opinion  among  thofe  who  have  viewed  the  places  in  form.  In  this  way  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a  very 
in  queftion.      "  It    is  curious    to    remark  (fays   he)  flrong  bulwark  might  be  reared  with  great  difpatch  ; 


how  the  fame  appearances,  to  different  obfervers,  lead 
to  the  moll  oppofite  opinions  and  conclufions.  The 
two  gentlemen  above-mentioned  (Mr  Williams  and 
Dr  Anderlon),  fiem  not  to  have  entertained  the  fmall- 


wliich,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of  a  very  inac- 
ccffible  fituaticn,  and  that  improved  by  artful  contri- 
vances for  incrtafing  the  dilKculty  of  accefs,  would 
form  a  llructure  capable  of  anlwcring  evciy  purpofe  of 


ell  doubt,  that  the  vitrified  materials  on  the  tops  of    fecurity  or  defence.     The   moil   formidable  attack  a- 


thefe  hills  were  the  veftiges  of  works  of  art,  and  the 
remains  of  ftruftures  reared  for  the  purpofes  of  fecu- 
ritv  and  defence.  The  bllliop  of  Derry,  when  on  a 
tour  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  vifited  the  hill  of  Craig- 
Phadrick  near  Invernefs,  and  exprclTed  his  opinion, 
that  the  mounds  of  vitrified  matter  were  not  the  re- 
mains of  any  artificial  work,  but  the  traces  of  an  an- 
cient volcano.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  for  i  777,  Part  II.  n"  20.  is  an  account 
of  Cnct  FaUrlji,  there  termed  a  Volcanic  hill  near  In- 
vernefs, in  a  letter  from  Thomas  Well,  Efq;  to  Mr 
Law,  F.  R.  y.  in  which  the  writer  does  not  hefitate 
to  pronounce  this  hill  an  txtinguifhed  volcano  :  and 
having  font  fpccimens  of  the  burnt  matter  fur  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  the    Royal   Society,  the  fecretary  fubjoins 


gainll  fuch  a  building  would  be  fire,  which  would 
no  doubt  be  always  attempted,  and  often  with  fuccefs, 
by  an  enemy  who  undertook  the  ficge.  It  the  beficgers 
prevailed  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the-ramparts,  and, 
furrounding  the  external  wall,  fct  fire  to  it  in  feveral 
places,  the  conflagration  mufl  fpcedily  have  become  u- 
niverfal,  and  the  effcA  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If 
there  happened  to  be  any  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe 
tHe  heat,  the  ftony  parts  could  not  fail  to  come  into 
fufion;  and  as  the  wood  burnt  away,  finking  by  their 
own  weight  into  a  folid  mafs,  there  would  remain  a 
wreck  of  vitrified  matter  tracking  the  fpot  where  the 
ancient  rampart  had  llosd  ;  irregular,  and  of  unequal 
height,  frcm  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  dillribution 
of  the  ftony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofcd. 


note  to  the  paper,    intimating,    that   thefe  fpecimens  This  conjt.fture  appears  very  probable  from   their  ap- 

having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the   members  well  pearance  at  this  day.     They  do  not  feem  to  have  ever 

acquainted  with  volcanic  produdlions,  were  by  them  been  much   higher  than   they  are   at   prefent,  as  the 

judged  to  be  real  lava.     Such  was  likewife  the  opinion  fragments  that  have  fallen  from  them,  even  where  the 

of  the  late  Andrew  Crolbie,  Efq;  who,  in  an  account  wall  is  lowell,  are  very  inconfidetable.     The  durable 

which  he  gave   to   the  Philofophical  Society  of  Edin-  nature  of  the   materials  would  prevent  them  from  fuf- 


burgh  in  1780,  offered  fome  very  curious  corjeAures 
with  regard  to  the  procefs  of  nature,  by  which  he  fup- 
pofed the  whole  of  this  hill  to  have  been  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fta  by  the  operation  of  inte- 
ftine  fire. 


fcring  any  changis  by  time;  though,  from  the  gradual 
increafe  of  the  foil,  they  muil  in  fome  places  have  loll 
confiderably  of  their  apparent  height,  and  in  others 
been  quite  covered.  Mr  Williams,  in  making  a  cut 
through  the  ramparts  at  Knockfarril,   found  in  many 


Mr  Tytler  agrees  with  thefe  who  think  the  vitrified  places  the  vitrified  matter  coveted  with  peat-mofs  half 

ftruftures  to  be  artificial  works  ;  but  he  differs  from  a  foot  thick. 

Mr  Williams  and  others,  who  think  that  they  were  vi-  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  our  author  llkewife 

trifled  on  purpofe  for  cementing  the  materials  toge-  urges,  that  in   the  fortification  on  Craig  Phadrick,  a 

ther.     His  reafon  for  this  is,  that  the  nu:nber  of  forts  large  portion  of  the  outward  rampart  bears  no  marks 

that  (how  marks  of  vitrification  is  inconliderable  when  of  vitrification.    The  reafon  of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the 


compared  with  thofe  that  do  not.  He  therefore  con- 
fidersthevitrification  as  accidental;  and  that  it  mufl  have 
been  accomplnlitu  in  ihcfouowiag  maniitr.  In  the  rude 
ftate  in  which  we  muft  fuppofe  Scotland  to  have  been 
ill  early  times,  it  is  very  probable  that  their  buildings, 
both  for  habitation   and  defence,  would  be  frequently 


ftcepntfs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide  renders  a  low  fence  of 
ftones  and  turf  fufficlent  j  and  no  wood  had  probably 
been  employed  in  its  conllrudion.  "  It  appears  there- 
fore highly  probable  (concludes  our  author),  that  the 
effeft  of  fire  upon  thefe  hill- fortifications  has  been  en- 
tirely accidental ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  that  fire 


conllrufted  of  loofe  ftones  of  an   irregular  (hape  ;  of  has  been  employed,   not  in  the   conltrudion,  but  to- 

which,  by  themfelves,  it  would  fcarce  be  pofliblc  to  fa-  wards  the  demolition  of  fuch  buildings:  and  for  the 

bricate   a  wall  of  any   tolerable  ftrtngth.     Hence  it  latter  purpofe  it  would  certainly  prove  much  more  cf- 

became  neccflary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  ftone  in  their  ficacious  than  for  the  former.     It  is  much  to  be  doubt-^ 

conftrudion.     This  kiud  of  building  then,  in  our  au-  cd,  whether  it  would  be  at  all  poffible,  even  in  the  pre- 
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VJ-nfiei!  fent  daj',  by  the  utmoft  combination  of  labour  and  of  very  evident ;  for,  fome  hundred  yards  do'vn  lower  on 
,  j^"*-  fnill,  to  fnnoiiiid  a  larcrt  fpace  of  ground  with  a  double  the  lilll,  there  aie  the  remains  of  another  rampart  or 
^  rampart  of  ftoncs  compacted  by  fire,  of  fucli  height  "all,  conliliing  of  loofe  llonca  piled  together  without 
?nd  folidity  as  to  anfwer  any  purpofe  offecurity  orde-  any  cement,  carried  quite  round  the  hdl.  Thialall  haj 
fence  againft  an  enemy.  Any  ilrufture  of  this  kind  been  built  for  an  additional  defence  to  thofe  who  made 
niuft  have  been  irregular,  low,  fiaglle,  eafily  fcaled,  their  abode  cm  the  top.  The  top  of  Koth,  for  two- 
and  quite  infecure  ;  a  much  weaker  rampart,  in  fliort,  thirds  downwards,  is  covered  with  a  green  fward  j  be- 
thau  a  fimple  wall  of  turf  or  wooden  pallifade.  The  low  that,  it  is  brown  with  heatli :  thi.-i  is  the  very  re- 
veftigesytt  remainirg,  as  I  have  already  obfcrved,  give  verfe  of  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  and  the  greater  ver- 
no  room  to  fuppofe  that  the  vitrified  mound  has  ever  dure  of  tiie  ujjper  part  I  imputed  to  a  new  foil  created 
been  much  more  entire  than  it  is  at  pryfent.  The  ef-  by  the  aflies  ot  the  volcano.  'I'he  opening,  called  a 
fed  of  tire  upon  flruAures  reared  in  tlie  manner  I  have  nve'/,  I  fuppofe  to  have  been  the  lalell  crater.  About 
fiippoftd  them  to  have  been,  will  account  nioft  per-  a  mile  fouth,  down  towards  the  lower  grounds  of  the 
feitlv  for  their  prcfent  appearance.  It  was  from  ne-  Ciilrock,  there  is  a  very  pretty  reg\ilar  green  hill, 
cefiity  that  the  builders  of  thefe  fortifications  betook  which  I  afcribe  to  a  later  eruption  tiiau  thofe  which 
them'felves  to  a  mode  of  (IrnAure  fo  liable  to  be  de-  may  have  formed  the  contiguous  hills  now  covered 
ilroyed  by  fire.  In  thofe  parts  where  ilones  could  be  with  heath.  There  is  an  extraordinary  luxuriant  fpring 
eafily  quarried,  of  fuch  fize  and  form  as  to  rear  a  ram-  of  water  rallies  out  at  once  from  the  lide  of  the  hill  of 
jiart  by  themfelvcs  of  fufRcient  ftiength  and  folidity,  Noth  ;  which  is  likewife  fome  coniirmation  of  the  o- 
ihcie  was  no  occafion  to  employ  wood  or  turf  in- its  pinion  that  a  volcano  has  fome  time  exilled  thtre, 
coiiflrudion;  and  it  was  therefore  proof  againft  all  af-  which  has  occafioned  great  hollows  and  rcfeivoirs  of 
faults  by  fire.  Such  are  the  ramparts  which  appear  on  water  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  And  the  wild  ir- 
■  tlie  hill  of  Dun-Jardtl,  Dun-Evan,  and  many  others,  regularities  of  nature  through  all  tlie  Cabrock,  the  lii- 
<iii  which  ihtre  is  .not  the  fmallcft  appea'raiice  of  vitri-  deous  and  llrange  projcaion  of  rocks  from  the  fides 
fication.  Eut  on  Craig  Phadrick,  and  the  other  hills  of  the  hills,  would  feem  to  indicate  fome  vaft  con- 
above  defcribed,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  vuifions  which  the  earth  muft  have  fufftred  in  thcfe 
iheflones  could  be  procured  only  in  irregular  and  ge-  parts. 

nerally  fmall   fragments,   it   was   neceflary   to   employ  "  The  trices   of  ancient  volcanoes  (fays  Mr  Cor- 

fome  fuch   mode  of  conilruftion  as  I  have  fuppofed  ;  diner)   are   far    from    being    unfiequent    in   Scotland, 

and  thefe  ramparts,   though  folid   and  well  calculated  The   hill  of  Finhaven  is  one    inllance  ;  and  not  only 

for  defence  againft  every  attack  by  force  or  ftratagem,  abundant  in  this  fpecies  of  lava,  but   with  tarras,  or 

were  not  proof  againft  an  aftault  by  fire."  lYm  pulvis  putcolanus,  an  amalgama.,  as  Condamine  calls 

Mr  Cordiner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vitrifications  in  it,  of  calcined  ftones  mixed   with  fcorias  and  iion  ruft 

queftioH  cannot  have  been  the  works  of  art,  and  ridi-  reduced  t;3   powder.     The   hill   of  Beregonium,   near 

cules  the  contrary  hypothefis  ;   though  without  addu-  Dunftaftage  caftle,   is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities 

cing  any  argument   againit  it.      The  Hill  of  Noth  is  of  pumices  or  fcotia  of  diiferent  kinds;  many  of  which 

by   him  fuppofed   to  have   been  a  volcano.      He  de-  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of  the  volcanic  Ice- 

fcribes  it   as  "  a  moft   inajeftic  mountain,  in   general  land.     The    noble   aifcmbla^e  of  bafaltic   columns   at 

brown,  with   mofs   and  heath,   interfperfcd  with  bara  StafTa,  thofe  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  and  the  rock  Humble, 

lock,  in   many  places  crumbling  down.      The  higheft  are  but  fo  many  evidences  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  of 

part  of  it  is  a  circular  hill,  v.hofe  verdure,  as  well  as  this  country.    And  finally,  the  imnienfe  ftratum  of  pii- 

height,  diftinguillies  it  from  the  reft  of  the  mountain,  mex  vitreus  or  Iceland  agate,  on  the   hill  of  l)un-fuin 

This  is  called  the  Top  nf  Noth ;  and  bears  the  ftrongeft  in  Arran,  is  the  laft  proof  I   fliall  bring  in  fuppoit  of 

refemblance   to  every  defcription  of  a  volcanic  mount,  the  qucftion." 

At  the   diftance  of  many   miles,   one  can   diftinguilTi  On  this  difpute  we  can  only  obferve,  that  whatever 

thofe  ridges  which  are  the  boundaries  of  the  crater,  in-  fide  we  embrace,  the  difficulties  feem  to  be  very  great, 

dicating  the  hollow  in  the  top."    The  gentleman  from  nay   almoft   infurmountable.      When  we  confider  the 

whom  Sir  Cordiner  received  the  account  of  the  vitrifi-  great  thickncfs  of  the  walls  on  the  top  of  Noth,  from 

cations  on  the  fummit,  informs  us,  that  en  firll  feeing  8  to  i  2  feet,  and  the  vaft  mound  of  vitrified  matter,  no 

fpecinii-ns  of  them,  he  imagined  that  they  had  been  pie-  Icfs  than  40  feet  in  breadth,  mentioned  by  Mr  Tytler, 

ces  of  ftone  calcined  by  the  burning  down  of  a  caftle;  we  can  fcarce  conceive  it  polfible  that  lefs  than  a  vol- 

as  he  had   found   fomething   very    like   them   on   the  canic  fire  could  be  able  to  form  them.      We  may  eafily 

caftle-hill  at  CuUen,  in  parts  where  the  fv.'ard  of  grafs  allow,  that,  in  the  way  this  gentleman  mentions,  there 

was  broken  :  but  on   reaching   the   top,  and   viewing  might  be  confiderable  vitrineations  formed  ;  but  that 

the  appearances  on  it  already  defcribed,  he  altered  his  fuch  immenfe  malTcslhoiild  be  brought  into  perfeil  fu- 

opinion.     "  That  men  hardly  beftt   (fays   he)   might  fion  by  the  fmall  quanu'ty  of  fuel  which  could  be  put 

climb  up  with  fome  provifions  to  this  as  a  place  of  re-  round  them  in  paliladcs,  or  intermixed  with  the  mate- 

fuge,  is  probable  :   but   that,  on   a   barren    mountain-  rials  themfelves,  will  be  incredible   to  every   one   ac- 

top,  far  from   cultivated  ground,  half  a  day's  journey  quaintcd  with  the  extreme  dilficulty  with  which  ftoniJs 

from  the  plain;  that  there,   in  any  period  of  fociety,  of  any  magnitude  are  brought  into  complete  fufion.  We 

man  fhould  have  been  tempted  to  build  that  amazing  fee  even  in  the  infides  of  furnaces,  though  fometimes 

rampart,  is  not  to  be  imagined  :   they  have  found  it  a  built   of  no    more  unfufible  materials   than  commoii 

natural  and  extenfivc  fortrcfs,  and  in   critical  circum-  brick,  no  fuch  effefts  follow.      There  is  a  flight  vitri- 

ftances  have  made  ufe  of  it  accordingly.     That  it  has  fication  indeed,  but   it  fcarce  ever  penetrates  to  the 

teen  occupied  as  a  place  of  ftrength  and  of  refuge,  is  depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  though  very  violent  fires  are 

M^  I  zy.  kept 
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fied  kept  up  for  a  much  longer  time  than  we  could  fuppofe  FORTALlCE,  in  Scots  law,  fignified  anciently  a 
the  wood  furround.ng  thofe  walls  to  requ.re  for  its  be-  fmail  place  of  ttrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence 
ny  confumed.  In  connagrat.ons,  where  houfes  are  of  the  country  ;  and  which  on  that  account  was  for- 
confumed,  wh.ch  are  the  only  fimdar  examples  we  merly  reckoned  ,Wr  r.galia,  and  did  not  go  along  with 
have  no  fuch  cffecl  .s  perceived.  Even  jn  the  great  the  lands  upon  which  it  was  lituated  without  a  fpecial 
lire  at  LoHdon  .n  r666,  where  fo  many  Innldmgs  were  gtant  from  the  crown.  Now,  fortalices  are  carried  by 
del  royed,  we  do  not  hear  of  their  walls  be.ng  vitri-  a  general  jjrant  of  the  lands  ;  and  the  word  is  become 
Jied,  though  tlie  materials  of  many  of  them  were  un-  fynonymous  with  manor-place,  mefl-U3<re  &c 
doubtedly  as  fuhble  as  the  rocks  and  llones  of  Craig-  FORTESCUE   (Sir  John),    lord°chief  juftice  of 

Phadrick,  or  the  lop  of  Noth.  If,  on  the  other  the  kmg's  bench,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
hand,  we  rejed  tim,  and  adhere  to  the  volcanic  hypo-  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  was  defcended  from 
U.e l.s,  our  difficulties  are  equally  great.  For  where  the  ancient  family  of  Fortefcue,  in  the  county  -if  De- 
Ihall  we  hnd  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  an  ex-  von.  He  lluJIed  the  municipal  laws  of  Eneland  in 
ample  of  volcanoes  ejedmg  lava  in  the  f„rm  of  walls  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  made  one  of  the  eo- 
.ncoling  a  regular  area?  This  would  be  attributing  vernors  in  the  fourth  and  feventh  yeani  of  the  reien  of 
fuch  a  angularity  to  the  volcanoes  of  Scotland  as  the  king  Henry  VI.  In  1430  he  was  called  to  the  dLree 
nrioit  extravagant  imagination  cannot  admit.  We  mud  of  a  ferjeant  at  law,  and  in  .4+,  was  conftituted  the 
therefore  conclude  that  though  thefe  rums  are  cer-  king's  ferjeant.  The  following  year  h.  was  made  lord 
tainly  the  works  of  art,  we  hav-e  not  yet  fufficient  data  chief  ju(Uce  of  the  king's  bench;  in  which  honourable 
to  decide  the  queftion  with  refpeft  to  their  conitruc-  ftation  he  continued  till  near  th.e  end  of  that  klnir's 
tion,  but  that  the  fubjed  requires  a  farther  invefti-  reign,  who  Ihowed  him  many  particular  marks  of  his 
S%'°"-                                       ,  »,  ^    .       ,,  favour,  and  advanced   him   to   the  poll  of  lord   hieh 

In  the  paper  already  quoted,MrTytler  obferves,  that     chancellor  of  England.     During  the  reign  of  kine  Ed- 
_    thefe  ancient  fortilicationsprcfent  a  more  curious  and     ward  IV.  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
interelting  objedof  fpeculat.on,   than  thofo  uncertain     caller,  and  was  many  years  in  exile  with  queen  Mar^ 
end  indeed  fiunlefsconjeaures  as  to  the  mode  in  which     garet  and  prince  Edward   her  fon.     At   Icn-rth    thev 
they  have  been  reared.''    This,  he  juftly  obferves,  mult     having    a   pnWpea  of  retrieving   their  defperate  for- 
have  been  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was  known  ;  for  as     tunes,  the  queen  and  prince  returned  to  En^Lnd,  and 
the  country  abounded    ,n  limellone,    and   the   build-     Sir  John  Fortefcue,  with   many   others,  accompanied 
ers  certainly  would  exert  all  their  powers  in   giving     them  :  but  foon  after  the  decif.ve  battle  of  TewkIbur^' 
hem  a  proper  degree  of  ftrength,  it  would  und  .ubted-     he  was  thrown  into  prifon  and  attainted,  with   oth^^ 
y  have  been  ufed       Hence  we   are   led   to  afcribe  to     Lancaftrians ;  but  found  means  to  procure  his  pardon 
thefe   a  very  confiderable  degree  of  antiquity;   for  as     from    Edward   IV.      He   wrote,     if  A  learned  com- 
Ihe  Britons  were  taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Ro-     mentary  on  the  politic  laws  of  England,  for  the  ufe  of 
mans,  ,t  is  probable  that  we  muft  date  the  origin  of    prince  Edward  ;  to  one  edition   of  which  Mr  Sehlen 
the  llruetures  in  queftion  before  the  time  of  the  inva-     wrote  notes.     2.   Th.e  di.ference   between   an  abfuhae 
r  °V';"f '^P'^'  °'-   ^'  ^'f  f"""  ^ft"  it  ■■  <■"  that     and  limited  monarchy,  as  it  mor.  particularly  regards 
Y  muft  look  up.n  them  to  be  more  than  1650  years     the  Englilh   conrtitutlon   (which  was   pubHihed,  with 
old  ;  but  how  far  beyond  that  period  ;ve  are  to  fearch     feme  remarks,  by  John  Fortefcuc,  afterwards  lord  For- 
for  the.i  origm,  does  not  appear.     "  All  that  we  can     tefcue,   in    8vo,  in  17,4;  and   a   fecond   edili  n  was 
conclude  with  certainty  (fays  our  author)  is,  that  they     publillied,  with   amendments,  in  17,0)  :  And  feveral 
belong  to  a  period  of  extreme  -barbarlfm.     They  muft     works,  which  (till  remain  in  manufcript.   He  died  near 
f^,',^  '«"  7"'t["f  >^J  by  a   people   fcarcely   removed     90  years  of  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  [he  parilh  church 
•        h    T           ."S"'  ''"''  '""''  ""''"■  "°  ""P"'^''-     °f  Ebburton.   where  a  momment  was  ereaed  to  his 
lion  ot  hxed  or  regulated  property  in  land  ;  whofe  only     memory,  in  1677,  by  one  of  his  defcendants 
appropriated  goods  were  their  cattle  ;  and    whofe  fole  FORTH,  one  of  the  moll  noble  and  c<.mmodious  ri- 

ecunty,  in  a  life  of  conftant  depredation,  was  the  re-  vers  in  Scotland.  It  takes  its  rife  near  the  botttm  of 
treat  to  the  fummits  of  thofe  hills  of  difficult  accefs,  Lomond  hills;  and  running  from  weft  to  eaft,  receives 
which  they  had  fortilied  m  the  beft  maimer  they  could,  in  its  paiTage  many  confiderable  ftreams,  deriving  their 
As  he  fpace  inclofed  w-2s  incapable  of  cont.iinir,g  a  waters  from  the  eminences  in  the  midland  counties  of 
great  number  of  men  efpectally  if  occupied  in  part  by  North  Britain.  Between  Stirling  and  AUoa,  the  Forth 
cattle.  It  IS  prefumahle  that  thefe  retreats  Were  fr.rm-  winds  in  a  moft  beautiful  and  furpriling  manner:  fo 
ed  chiefly  for  the  fecnr.ty  of  the  w  men  and  chlldien  that,  though  it  is  but  four  miles  by  laifd,  it  is  24  by 
of  the  canton   and  of  iliMr  h,.r,lo       Tl.„.,  u  i.„  j«      ...„..,_  i,...r._    .1    r     .  .  ^  _.'.'.''■  °" 


of  the  canton  and  of  thur  herds.     They  could  be  de-  water  between   thofe  two  places.     Below  Alloa  th'^ 

Inc.     H^'.k:I"""'  ^- 'We  the  reft  of  the  tiibe  were  river  expands  itfelf  to  a  great   breadth   between   the 

cng  ged  wjth  thur  enen.ies  in  the  field."  counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife,   tiU  at  Queen's- ferry  it 

i,r;"«h;^t"-  ?"^    r"        '^'(^^■^'^'i""  with  a  conjee  is  contraded  by  promontories  fhootirj  into  it  ft-oin 

«vre,«h,ch   indeed    feems   well    fupported.    that  the  both  coafts ;  fo  that,   from  being  four  or  five    there," 

forts  ,n  quelti.  1,  were  conllrufted,   not  <.nly  before  the  is  not   above  two  miles  broad       ' 

■Kc™""  ' —     ■-- -  "^   ■"         -'       ■         -     -  •  -    - 
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nitnt  a  liarboin-  as  could  be  dcfircd.  A  little  below 
this,  near  the  north  (hore,  lies  Iiiclicomb,  on  which 
aie  the  remains  ot  an  ancient  monallery  of  conlklerable 
extent  ;  and  oppoiite  to  Leith  (lands  the  ifland  of 
Inchkeith,  formerly  fortified,  b<it  now  in  ruins.  Be- 
low Queens-ferry  the  north  and  fouth  fliores  receding, 
the  body  of  the  water  gradually  enlarges  till  it  be- 
comes two  or  three  leagues  broad,  affording  fcveral 
fafc  harbours  on  both  fides,  and  excellent  roads  through- 
out, unembarraflTed  with  latent  rocks,  flioals,  or  fands; 
and  allowing  fecine  anchorage  to  the  largcft  fliipi  with- 
in a  league  of  the  coall  in  almoit  any  part  of  the 
Frith,  and  to  vefTcIs  of  a  fmaller  fize  within  a  mile  or 
lefs.  Tlie  Firth,  or  (as  it  is  coir  monly  written)  llie 
Frith,  ai  Forth,  is,  at  the  mouth  of  it,  from  North 
Lerwick  to  Fifcncfs,  full  five  leagues  broad  ;  having  the 
little  ifland  of  May  (on  which  there  is  a  llght-houfe, 
and  there  might  alfo  b'-  a  fort)  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
to  the  w  eft  of  this  the  rocky  iiland  of  Bafs  ;  nntwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  largell  fleet  may  enter  and  fail  up 
it  many  miles  with  the  utmoft  facility  and  in  the  great- 
eft  faftty.  In  1781,  Admiral  Parker's  fleet  lay  fome 
weeks  oppofite  to  Edinburgh,  accompanied  by  500  fail 
of  merchantmen,  the  whole  in  full  view  of  the  city  and 
caftle. 

Tlie  Forth  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
oi  BoJolrla,  or  (as  Ptolemy  calls  it)  Boderia.  and  lias 
been  ever  famous  for  the  number  of  its  havens :  fome 
of  wliich  are,  indeed,  in  their  prefent  condition,  fcarce 
worthy  of  that  name.  It  is  navigable  for  merchantmen 
as  high  as  Alloa,  50  miles  from  the  fta ;  and  for  coaft- 
ers  as  far  as  Stirling,  24  miles  further  by  water,  though 
only  four  by  land  in  a  dircfl  line,  as  already  obfcrvcd. 
The  tide  flows  only  a  full  mile  above  Stirling  to  a 
place  called  Craigforth,  where  the  proprietor  intercepts 
the  paffage  of  the  falmon  by  a  cruive  or  weir,  very  in- 
jurious to  the  large  traft  of  country,  which  ftretches 
as  far  as  Lomond  weftward.  The  river  from  Stir- 
ling to  the  bridge  of  Aberfoil,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Weil  Highlands,  is  only  paffable  for  man  or  horfe  at 
few  places,  and  thefc  in  dry  feafons.  It  glides  gently 
through  a  dead  flat,  from  Gartmore  eaftwaid  ;  "  and 
on  thefe  accounts  (fays  Mr  Knox*)  it  might  be  made 
navigable  for  barges,  at  a  trifling  expence  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  ihe  lands,  an  improvement  much  wanted  in 
a  rich,  cxtenfive,  and  populous  valley,  without  market 
towns,  coal  and  lime.  Suppofiiig  this  work  to  be  ex- 
ecuted, of  which  there  is  fome  probability,  the  whole 
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extent  of  navigation  on  tlie  Fortli,  will,  including  all 
its  windings,  e.scted  200  miles,  through  3  coall  of 
nearly  100  miles  i  fertile,  populous,  iiiduftrious;  and 
from  Stirling  eallward,  almoft  lined  with  towns,  an- 
ciently the  feati  of  commerce  and  navigation,  till  they 
were  ruined  by  the  Englifii  depredations}  in  which  mi- 
ferable  (late  fome  of  them  iUll  remain,  while  others 
begin  to  refume  the  appearance  ofbufinefs.  The  prin- 
cipal objedl  of  thefe  towns  was  the  fifheries,  whic.*! 
they  profecuted  with  great  vigour  as  far  as  Iceland, 
till  the  time  of  the  Union,  from  which  period  the  eaft- 
ern  lilheries  gradually  dwindled  away  ;  dud  the  poor 
fiihermen,  unable  to  fubfill  thcmfelvcs  upon  air  and 
water,  took  tip  the  trade  of  fnuiggling  ;  but  fo  fjon 
as  the  hrtiery  laws  ihall  be  amended,  the  fait  duties  a- 
bohlhed,  and  an  adequate  bounty  extended  to  boats 
as  well  as  bufles,  thefe  people  will  readily  fall  into  the 
track  of  their  anceftors,  live  by  honcft  induftry,  and 
add  new  vigour  to  our  naval  ftrength.  Many  of  the 
ports  are  nearly  choaked  up,  others  want  repairs, 
which  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  corporations  of 
thofe  decayed  places  can  accomplifli.  Though  the 
harbouis  on  the  Forth  are  in  general  fmall,  the  depth 
of  water  might  be  made  fufficient  for  vefftls  of  200 
tons  burden,  which  fully  anfwers  the  pnrpofes  of  their 
coailing  and  Baltic  trade  ;  but  to  obtain  this,  or  even 
a  Icfs  depth  of  water,  an  aid  of  50,000  1.  would  be  re- 
quifite." 

By  this  river  and  the  Clyde,  Scotland  is  almoft  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  The  Fort|i  falls  into  the  eail  fca 
below  Edinburgh,  and  has  an  eafy  communication  with 
the  whole  eaftcrn  coaft  of  Great  Britain;  with  France, 
Oftend,  Holland,  Hamburgh,  Pruffia,  Dantzic,  Rufila, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Greenland.  The  Clyde 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Glafgow,  and  com- 
niunicates  with  the  weftern  coaft  of  Great  Britain ;  with 
Ireland,  the  fouth  of  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Me- 
diterranean, America,  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Thefe 
two  rivers,  thus  falling  in  oppofite  dirtftions  into  the 
two  feas  which  environ  our  iflajid,  and  the  neck  of 
land  between  them  amounting  fcarctly  to  24  miles, 
gave  rife  to  the  idea  of  a  juntiion,  fo  as  to  optn  a 
communication  acrofs  the  kingdom,  and  thereby  cut 
off  tiie  long  dangerous  navigation  by  the  Land's  End 
and  the  Pentland  Frith  :  an  objetl  of  vaft  utility,  and 
which  has  lately  been  happily  accompltihed.  bee  tli« 
article  Can.\l. 


FORTIFICATION; 


THE  att  of  fortifying  a  town,  or  other  place  ;  or 
of  putting  them  in  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that 
every  one  of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended  by, 
fome  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts,  parapets, 
moats,  and  other  bulwarks  ;  to  the  end  that  a  fmall 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend  them- 
fclves  for  a  confiderable  time  againft  the  aflaults  of  a 
numerous  army  without,  fo  that  the  enemy  in  attack- 
ing them  mull  of  necclTity  fufi^er  great  lofs. 

The  origin  and  rife  of  fortification  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  mankind.  In  the  firft  ages 
of  the  world,  meu  were  difperfed  up  and  down  the 


countries  in  feparate  families,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Hi- 
ilories  of  the  Jews  and  Scythians,  who  wandered  front 
one  place  to  another,  for  the  fake  of  finding  pafture 
for  their  cattle.  Thefe  families  became  in  time  fo  nu- 
merous as  to  form  large  communities,  which  fettled  all 
together  in  a  place  ;  from  whence  villages  and  towns 
had  their  origin  and  rife  :  but  they  found  it  was  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  common  fecnrity,  to  furround  thofe 
towns  with  walls  and  ditches,  to  prevent  all  violences 
from  their  ndghbuurs,  and  fudden  furprijes.  This  was 
fufficient  for  fome  time,  till  offenfive  weapons  were  in- 
vented, and  conquering  became  a  falhioii.  Then  walls 

with 
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with  loop-holes  were  mide  at  proper  diflances,  in  or- 
der to  fcreen  the  defenders  againfl  tlie  arrows  of  the 
a.Tdilants  :  but  finding  that,  as  foon  as  the  enemy  got 
once  clofe  to  the  walls,  they  could  from  no  part  be 
difcovered  or  repulfed ;  for  this  reafon  they  added  fquare 
towers  at  proper  dillances  from  each  other,  fo  that 
every  part  of  the  wall  might  be  defended  by  the  adja- 
cent fides  of  the  towers.  However,  this  manner  of 
inclofing  of  towns  was  found  to  be  imperteft,  becaufe 
there  remained  ftill  one  of  the  faces  of  the  towers 
which  fronted  the  field  that  could  not  be  feen  from  any 
other  part,  and  theiefore  could  not  be  defended.  To 
remedy  this,  they  made  the  towers  round  inllcad  of 
fquare,  imagining  this  figure  to  be  the  ftrongeft  to  re- 
fill the  battering  engines,  as  likcwife  to  be  better  de- 
fended from  the  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

Notwithtlanding  the  fiiperiority  of  this  method  a- 
bove  the  former,  there  remained  yet  a  part  of  thefe 
towers  utifeen  and  incapable  of  lieing  defended;  which 
made  them  change  the  figure  of  the  towers  again  ; 
that  is,  they  made  them  fquare  as  before  ;  but,  inllead 
of  prefenting  a  face  to  the  field  as  formerly,  they  pre- 
fented  an  angle  ;  by  this  means  tli-fy  effectually  found 
out  fuch  a  difpodtion  of  their  works,  that  no  part 
coidd  be  attacked  without  being  feen  or  defended  by 
fome  other  part. 

This  lall  method  was  in  ufe  a  long  while;  and  would 
in  all  probability  have  continued  to  this  day,  if  gun- 
powder had  not  been  found  out  :  but  the  violence  of 
the  guns  and  mortars  foon  convinced  the  world,  that 
fuch  towers  and  walls  were  but  a  weak  defence  againft 
thefe  thundering  engines;  and  befides,  as  the  nature 
of  the  attack  was  entirely  changed,  it  was  alfo  necef- 
fary  to  change  that  of  fortifying  likewlfe. 

From  that  time  ramparts  were  added  to  the  walls, 
the  towers  enlarged  into  baftioos,  and  all  forts  of  out- 
works have  been  added,  fuch  as  ravelins,  counter- 
guaids,  horn  and  crown  works,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature,  in  order  to  render  the  defence  in  fome  meafure 
equivalent  to  the  attack. 

Notvvithftanding  all  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying  fince  the  Invention 
of  gi;n-powder,  that  of  attacking  is  [till  fupcrior  to  it  : 
engineers  have  tried  in  vain  to  render  the  advantages  of 
a  fortification  equal  to  thofe  of  the  attack  ;  the  fupe- 
riorlty  of  the  btfiegersfire,  together  with  the  greater 
nu.Tiher  of  men,  obliges  generally,  fooner  or  later,  the 
befieged  to  fubmit. 

The  greateft  improvement  made  in  the  art  of  at- 
tacking happened  in  the  year  1697,  when  M.  Vauban 
made  firft  ufe  of  ricochet-firing  at  the  fiege  of  Ath, 
whereby  the  befieged  pb.f.d  behind  the  parapets  were 
as  much  expofcd  to  the  fire  of  the  befiegers  as  If  there 
had  been  none  ;  whereas,  before,  they  had  been  fe- 
curc  as  long  as  the  parapet  was  not  demolilhed  :  and 
the  worll  is,  that  there  can  be  no  remedy  found  to 
prevent  this  enfilading,  without  falling  Into  inconve- 
nlencies  almoll  as  bad  as  thofe  which  we  endeavour  to 
avoid. 

Fortification  is  cither  regular  or  irregular.  Re- 
gular fortification,  is  that  built  in  a  regular  polygon, 
the  fides  and  angles  of  which  are  all  equal,  being  com- 
monly about  a  mu-Tcet-fliot  from  each  other.  Irrt^tilar 
fjrtificailon,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  where  the  fides 
and    angles  arc  BOt  uniform,    cquidiftant,    or  equal ; 
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which  is  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  val- 
leys, rivers,  hills,  and  the  like. 

S  E  c  T .  I.     Of  Regular  Fortificatiin. 

AiTHOuuH  authors  agree  as  to  the  general  form  in 
the  prefent  manner  of  fortifying,  yet  they  mollly  differ 
in  particular  conftruftions  of  the  parts.  As  it  wouH 
be  both  ntedlcfs  and  fuperfluous  to  treat  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent methods  hitherto  propofed,  we  fliall  content 
OHrfelves  with  explaining  thofe  only  which  aie  moft 
elleemed  by  the  bed  judges,  and  have  been  moftly  put 
in  praftice. 

Conjlniahn  of  M.  Vjvbak'i  Method. 

This  method  is  divided  into  little,  mean,  and  great  ; 
the  little  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the  conftruftion  of  citadels! 
the  mem  in  that  of  all  forts  of  towns,  and  thc^rf-r/  in 
particular  cafes  only. 

We  lliall  give  the  conftniftion  of  the  mean,  a:,  being 
moft  ufeful  ;  and  refer  the  remler  to  the  table  hereaf- 
ter, for  thofe  dlmenfions  which  are  different  in  thefe  fe- 
veral  fortifications. 

Infcribe  in  a  circle  a  polygon  of  as  many  fides  as  the 
fortification  Is  defigncd  to  have  fronts  ;  let  AB  be  one 
of  the  fides  of  half  an  hexagon,  which  bifedl  by  the 
perpendicular  CD  ;  divide  half  AC  of  it  Into  nine 
equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  Into  ten  others  ;  then 
thefe  divifions  will  fcrve  as  a  fcale  to  conilruft  all  the 
parts  of  the  fortification,  and  each  of  them  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  a  toife  or  fathom,  that  is,  fix  French  feet  • 
and  therefore  the  whole  fide  AB  Is  fupp^fcd  to  be  180 
toifes. 

As  the  dividing  a  line  into  fo  many  equal  parts  is 
troublefome  and  tedious  ;  it  Is  more  convenient  to  have 
a  fcale  of  equal  parts  by  which  the  works  may  be  con- 
ftrufted. 

If  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  radius  is  taken  equal 
to  180  toifts,  and  the  circle  defcribed  with  that  radius 
being  divided  into  fix  equal  parts,  or  the  radius  beIn<T 
carried  fix  times  round,  you  will  have  an  hexagon  In*^ 
fcribed  ;  AB  being  blfedted  by  the  perpendicular  CD 
as  before,  fet  off  30  toifes  from  C  to  D,  and  draw  the 
indefinite  hues  ADG,  BDF  ;  in  which  take  the  parts 
AK,  BH,  each  equal  to  50  toifes;  from  the  cen- 
tre E  defciibe  an  arc  through  the  point  H,  meeting 
AD  in  G,  and  from  the  centre  li  defcrlbe  an  arc 
through  the  point  E,  meeting  BD  in  F  ;  or  which  1$ 
the  fame,  make  each  of  the  lines  EG,  HF,  equal  to 
the  diftance  EH  ;  thtn  the  lines  joining  the  points 
A,  E,  F,  G,  H,  B,  will  be  the  prlncipafor  outKne  of 
the  front. 

If  the  fathe  conftniflion  be  performed  on  the  other 
fides  of  the  polygon,  you  will  have  the  principal  or 
outline  of  the  whole  fortification. 

If,  with  a  radius  of  20  toifes,  there  be  defcribed 
circular  arcs,  from  the  angular  points  B,  A,  M,  T, 
and  lines  are  drawn  from  the  oppnfitc  anr^les  E,  H, 
&c.  fo  as  to  touch  thefe  arcs,  their  parts  ab,  [>c,  &c. 
together  with  thefe  arcs,  will  reprefent  the  outline  of 
the  ditch. 

Df  FIN  IT  IONS. 

1.  The  part  FEALN,  Is  called  the  baftlon. 

2.  AE,  AL,  the  faces  of  the  bailion. 
3    EF,  LN,  the  flanks. 

4.  FG,  the  cuitaio. 

Z  z  2  c, 
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y.  FN,  the  gorge  of  the  baillon. 

6.  AG,  Br,  llie  lines  of  defence. 

7.  AB,  the  exterior  fide  of  the  polygon. 

8.  CD,  (he  perpendicular. 

9.  Any  hi:e  which  divides  a  work  into  two  equal 
parts,  is  called  the  capital  of  that  work. 

10.  a  be,  the  counteifcarp  of  the  ditch. 

11.  A,  M,  the  flanked  angles. 

12.  H,  E,  L,  the  angles  of  the  flioulder,  or  fhoul- 
der  only. 

13.  G,  F,  N,  the  angles  of  the  flank. 

14.  Any  angle  whofe  point  turns  from  the  place  Is 
called  a  fnliant  angle,  fuch  as  A,  M  :  and  any  angle 
whofe  point  turns  towards  the  place,  re-entering  angle, 
fuch  £s  b,  F,  N. 

15.  If  there  be  drawn  two  lines  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal or  outline,  the  one  at  3  toifes  diftancc,  and  the 
ether  at  8  from  it ;  then  the  fpace  y  .v  included  bctu'ecn 
the  principal  one  and  that  farthetl  dillant,  is  called 
the  rampart. 

And  the  fpace  xx,  contained  by  the  principal  line, 
and  that  near  to  it,  and  which  is  generally  ftained 
black,  is  called  thu  parapet. 
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16.  There  is  a  fine  line  drawn  within  four  feet  of 
the  parapet,  whicii  cxpreflcs  a  ilep  c  illed  lanqudle. 

N.  B.  All  works  have  a  parapet  of  three  toifes 
thick,  and  a  rampart  of  8  to  10,  befides  their  flopis. 
The  rampart  is  elevated  more  or  Icfs  above  tlie  Icvtl 
of  the  place,  from  10  to  20  feet,  according  to  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  ground  and  the  particular  con!lruf\ion's  of 
engineers. 

The  parapet  is  a  part  of  the  rampart  elevated  from 
6  to  i\  feet  above  the  reft,  in  order  to  cover  the  troops 
which  are  drawn  up  there  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  in 
a  fiege ;  and  the  banquette  is  two  or  tlirec  feet  hlglier 
than  the  rampart,  or  about  four  feet  lower  than  the 
parapet  ;  io  that  when  the  troops  fland  upon  it,  they 
may  jufl:  be  able  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

17.  The  body  of  the  place,  is  all  that  which  is  con- 
tained williin  this  firft  rampart  :  for  which  rtalon,  it  Is 
often  faid  to  conftrucl  the  body  of  the  place  ;  which 
means  properly,  the  conftrudtion  of  the  baftions  and 
curtains. 

18.  All  the  works  which  are  conftrufted  beyond 
the  ditch  before  the  body  of  the  place  are  called  out- 
ivorhs. 
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Forts. 

1(          Little  Fortif 

1 

M. 

an. 

1     Great. 
200  ;  260 

Side  of  Polyg. 

So 
10 
22 
25 

I  > 

28 

ICO      no 
12^        14 
28       30  1 
30       35  1 

120 
33  ! 

T8l 

130 

140      150 

160 
23 

170: 
251' 

47: 

521 

180 
3° 

SS 

190 

Perpeiidiciil. 

16 

35 

40 

20        21 

31 
„55 

25   1      23 

Faces  baft- 

40       42        45 

S}  \     60 

Cap.  ot  ravel. 

45       50 

50 

60  1     50' 

In  the  firft  vertical  column  are  the  numbers  ex- 
prefiing  the  lengths  of  the  exterior  fides  from  80  to  260. 
In  the  fecond,  the  perpendiculars  anfwtring  to  thefe 
£des.  In  the  third,  the  lengths  of  the  faces  of  ba- 
ftions ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  lengths  of  the  capitals  of 
the  ravelins. 

The  forts  are  moftly,  if  not  always,  fquares  :  for 
which  reafon,  the  perpendiculars  are  made  one-eighth 
of  the  exterior  fides  ;  becaufe  if  they  were  more,  the 
gorges  of  the  baftions  would  become  too  narrow. 

The  little  fortification  is  chiefly  defigned  for  citadels, 
and  are  commonly  pentagons  ;  the  perpendiculars  are 
made  one-fcventh  of  the  exterior  fide  :  the  mean  is  u- 
fcd  in  all  kinds  of  fortifications  from  an  hexagon  up- 
wards to  any  number  of  fides  :  and  the  great  is  feldom 
ufed  but  in  an  irregular  fortification,  where  there  are 
forae  fides  that  cannot  be  madt  lefs  without  much  ex- 
pence  ;  or  in  a  town  which  lies  near  a  gitat  river, 
where  the  fide  next  the  river  is  made  from  200  to  260 
toifes  ;  and  as  that  fide  is  lefs  expofed  to  be  attacked 
than  any  other,  the  perpendicular  is  made  fliorter, 
which  favcs  much  expence. 

The  faces  of  the  baftions  are  all  ^ths  of  the  exte- 
rior fides,  or  nearly  fo,  becaufe  the  fraftions  are  ne- 
glefted. 

It  may  be  obferved  in  general,  that  in  all  fquares  the 
perpendicular  is  ^th  of  the  exterior  fide,  and  aU  penta- 
gons ^'h,  and  in  all  the  reft  upward  ^th. 

I .   ConJiruU'wn  of  Oriilons  and  retired  Flanks. 

Describe  the  front  MPQR ST  as  before,  and  di- 
vide the  flank  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  fuppofe 


S  r  to  be  one  :  from  the  oppofite  flanked  angle  M  draw 
a  line  M  r,  in  which  take  tiie  part  m  r  of  5  toifes  ;  take 
likewife  Rn  in  the  line  of  defence  M  R,  produced, 
equal  to  5  toifes,  and  join  mn,  upon  which  as  a  bafe 
defcribe  the  equilater.i!  triangle  11  pm,  and  from  the 
angle  ^,  oppofite  to  the  bafe  as  centre,  isdefcribed  the 
circular  flank  n  m. 

And  if  Sr  be  bifefted  by  tlie  perpendicular  I,  z,  and 
another  be  erected  upon  the  face  S  T,  at  S;  the  intcr- 
fedlion  2  of  thefe  two  perpendiculars  will  be  the  cen- 
tre of  the  arc  which  forms  tlie  orlllon. 

The  orillons  are  very  ufcful  in  covering  the  retired 
flanks,  which  cannot  be  ften  but  direftly  in  the  front ; 
and  as  theft  orillons  are  round,  they  cannot  be  foealJIy 
deftroyed  as  they  would  be  if  they  wer*  of  any  other 
figure. 

2.   Conjlrudion  of  Ravelins  or  Half- moons. 

Fig.  2.  Set  off  5^  toifes,  from  the  re-entering 
angle  O  of  the  countcrfcarp.  on  the  capital  O  L  or 
on  the  perpendicular  produced,  and  from  the  point 
L  draw  lines  to  the  (lioulders  A  B  ;  whofe  parts  LM, 
LN,  terminated  by  the  counterfcarp,  will  be  the  faces, 
and  M  O,  O  N,  the  femi-gorgts  of  the  ravelin  requi- 
red. 

This  is  Mr  Vauban's  method  of  conftrufting  ravelins, 
according  to  fome  authors  :  and  oihers  will  have  tha 
faces  of  the  ravelin  to  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baftions 
wiihin  3  toifes  of  the  ftioulders ;  which  feems  to  be  the 
bell  wav,  for  thefe  ruvelins  cover  the  flanks  much  bet- 
ter than  the  others. 

The  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  12  toifes,  its  counter- 
fcarp, , 
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fcarp  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  raveh'ns  ;  and  is  made 
in  a  circular  arc.  before  the  fahant  angle  ;  as  hkewifc 
all  ditches  are  in  general. 

VVhen  the  ravelins  are  made  wkh  flanks,  as  in  fig   , 
the  faces  flio.ihi  terminate  on  thofe  of  the  baHionf,  at 
lealt  y  toifes  from  the  flioulders. 

The  flanks  are  made  by  fetting  ofl  lo  toifes  from 
the  extrem;tR3  of  the  faces,  from /to  /j,  and  from  m  to 
/;  and  from  the  points  A,  /,  the  flanks  i  L;  I p,  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  capital  LO  of  the  ravelin. 

Tiitre  are  fometimes  redoubts  made  in  the  ravelin, 
fuch  as  in  lig.  2  which  is  done  by  fettinjr  off  i6  toifes 
from  the  extremities  of  the  faces  on  the  fe mi  gorges 
from  N  to  b,  and  from  M  to  „  ;  and  from  the  points  b, 
a,  the  faces  are  drawn  parallel  to  tiiofe  of  the  ravelin  • 
the  ditch  before  the  redoubt  is  6  toifes,  and  its  coun^ 
terfcaip  parallel  to  the  faces, 

3-  Conflruahn  of  Tena'illcs. 

A  tenaille  is  a  work  made  in  the  ditch  before  the 
curtains,  the  parapet  of  which  is  only  2  or  3  feet 
higher  than  the  level  ground  of  the  ravdin.  There 
are  three  difiVr.nt  forts  :  the  tiril  are  thofc  as  in  lig.  4. 
which  are  made  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  defence, 
leaving  a  p.ifTage  of  3  toifes  between  their  extremi- 
ties and  the  flanks  of  the  baltiuns,  as  likewife  another 
of  2  in  the  middle  for  a  bridge  of  communication  to 
the  ravelin. 

The  fecond  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  5.  Their  fa- 
ces are  in  the  lines  of  defence,  and  16  toifes  long,  be- 
fides  the  paffage  of  3  toifes  between  them  and  the 
Hanks  of  the  ballions  ;  tiieir  flcinks  are  found  by  de- 
fcnbing  arcs  from  one  (houlder  of  the  tenaille  as  centre 
through  the  other,  on  which  ate  fa  off  jo  toifes  for  the 
flanks  defiled. 

And  the  third  fort  are  thofe  as  in  fig.  6.  Their  fa- 
ces arc  16  toiks,  as  in  the  fecond  fort,  and  the  flanks 
are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ballions. 

The  ufe  in  general  of  tenailles,  is  to  defend  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  by  a  giazing  lire,  as  likewife  the  le- 
«1  ground  of  the  ravelin,  and  efpeciaily  the  ditch  be- 
fore the  redoubt  within  the  ravelin,  which  can  be  de- 
fended  from  no  where  elfe  fo  well  aj  from  them. 

The  fird  fort  do  not  defend  the  ditch  fo  well  as  the 
others,  as  being  too  oblique  a  defence  ,  but  as  they 
are  not  fiiujeft  to  be  enllladed,  M.  Vauban  has  gene- 
rally prelerred  them  in  the  fortifying  of  places,  as  may 
be  fecn  in  the  citadel  of  Lille,  at  Laudau,  XewBiifac, 
and  in  a  great  many  other  places. 

The  fecond  fort  defuid  the  ditch  much- better  than 
the  hril,  and  add  a  low  flank  to  thofe  of  the  ballions  ; 
but  as  thefe  flanks  are  liable  to  be  enliJadcd,  they  have' 
not  been  much  jjut  in  practice.  This  defect  might 
however  he  remedied,  by  making  them  fo  as  to  be  co- 
vered by  the  extremities  of  the  parapets  of  the  oppolite 
ravelins,  cr  by  fome  other  work. 

As  to  the  third  fort,  they  have  the  fame  advan- 
tage  as  the  fecond,  and  are  likewife  liable  to  the  fame 
Objcttions;  for  which  reafon,  they  may  be  ulld  with 
Uie  fame  precautions  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
iccoiid. 

Tenailies  are  ellecmed  fo  nectfl-ary,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  place  fortified  without  them  ;  and  it  is  not 
Without  reafon.     For  wlien  the  ditch  is  dry,  the  part 
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behmd  the  tenailles   ferv«  as  a   place   of  arms,   from        Of' 
which  the  troops   may  fally,  deftroy  the  works  of  the   i^'-neue., 
enemy  ,n   the  ditch,   oppofc    the^r  defcent,  and  retire        *=• 
with  lately  ;  and  the  communication  from  the  body  of 
the  pl.ce    to    the  ravelin  becomes  eafy   and    feciire : 
which  IS  a  great  advantnge  ;  for  by  that  means  the  ra- 
velin  may   be  a   much   better  defence,    as   it  can   be 
Atpplied  with  troops  a.id  neceffaries  at  any  time.    And 
if  the   ditch    IS  wet,  they  ferve  as  harbours  for  boats, 
which  may  carry  out  armed  men   to   oppofe   the   paf- 
fage  ov.r  the  ditch    whenever   they   pkafe  :  and  the 
communication  from   the   tenailles  to  the  ravelin,  be- 
o.mes  hkewtfe  much  eafier   than    it  would  be  without 

4.  ConJlruSion  of  LimelUt. 
Fic.  7.  Lunettes  are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the 
ravelin,  fuch  as  B,  to  increafe  the  ilrcngth  of  a  place  • 
they  are  coiidructed.  by  bifeding  the  faces  of  the  ra" 
velin  with  the  perpendicular  LN  ;  on  which  is  iu  oS 
30  tojles  from  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  for  one 
of  Its  faces;  the  other  face,  PN,  is  f  Mind  by  imking 
he  fcmigorge  IPof  25  toifes;  the  ditch  before  the 
lunettes  IS  .2  toifes,  the  parapet  3,  and  the  rampart  8, 
as  III  the  ravelin.  '^         ' 

Tiiere  is  foiiietimes  another  work  made  to  cover  the 
fahant  angle  of  the  ravelin,  fuch  as  A,  called  Lonml, 
whofe  faces  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  ravelin,  and 
when  ,  roduced  bikcl  thofe  of  the  lunettes  ;  the  ditch 
Dctote  It  is  10  toifes. 

There  are  likewife  lunettes,  fuch  as  D  in  fie  8 
w  loie  faces  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  thofe  of  the  ra- 
vehn,  wtthin  a  third  part  from  the  faliant  angle  ;  and 
their  lemi  gorges  are  only  20  toifes, 

Thele  kind  of  works  may  make   a  good  defence,, 
and  coll  no  very  gieat  expence  ;  for  as  they  are  fonear 
the  ravelin,  the  communication  with  it   is  ver>' eafv 
and  one  cannot  well  be  maintained  tiU  chev  are  all  three 
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Fig.  9.  Produce  the  faces  of  the  ravelin  beyond  the 
counterfcarp  of  the  ditch,  at  a  dillance  MN  of  ,0  toi- 
fes, and  take  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  great  ditch 
.5  toifes  fron.  the  re-entering  angle/  to  y,  and  draw 
N  q-,  then  q^Up  will  be  the  tenailles  required  ;  its 
ditch  IS  .2  toifes.  that  is,  the  fame  as  tUrtt  of  the  rave- 
l.n.  Sometimes  there  is  made  a  retired  battery  in  the 
front  of  the  tenaiUons,  as  m  B  ;  this  battery  is  ,0 
to.fes  from  the  front  to  which  it  is  parallel,  and  i  c  toi- 
fes long.  ^ 

There  are  commonly  retrenchments  mad'-  in  the  te- 
naihon.  fuch  as  O  ;  their  parapets  are  pa-alld  to  the 
fronts  M  N  and  bileCt  the  fide  q  N  ;  the  ditch  before 
th.s  retrenchment  is  3  toifes  :  and  theie  is  a  banquette 
before  the  parapet  next  to  the  ditch  of  about  8  feet, 
called  ^-""y  wluch  ferves  to  prevent  the  earth  of  the 
parapet  (which  feldom  has  any  revetment)  from  falling, 
into  the  ditch.  *» 

It  IS  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  ravelin,  before  which 
ten.illons  are  c-onltruaed,  mull  have  its  faliant  an.le 
mitch  greatci  than  theformer  conflruaion  makes  the.n  • 
otherwife  the  faliant  angles  of  the  tenaillons  become' 
too  acute;  for  which  rtufon   we  made  the  capita!  of 

thia 
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t'nis  ravelin  45  toifts,  and  the  faces  tenninate  wltliin  3 
toifcs  of  lilt  CnoulJcrs. 
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6.   Confrudicn  of  Count frguards. 

Fig.  10,  II.  When  the  counterguarj  is  plaecd  be- 
fore the  ravelin,  ftt  off  40  toifes  on  the  capital  of  the 
ravelin  from  the  faliant  anj^lt  A  to  the  faliant  angle  B, 
of  the  counterguard  ;  and  10  from  C  to  D,  on  the 
coiintcrfcarp  of  the  ditch. 

When  the  countetguaid  is  before  the  baftion,  fuch 
as  in  tig.  2.  its  faliant  angle  F  is  50  toifes  from  the  la- 
liant  angle  E  of  the  ballion,  and  the  breadth  near  the 
ditch  of  the  ravelin  10  toifes  as  before. 

The  ditch  before  the  countergnaids  is  12  toifes,  and 
its  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the  faces. 

Counterguards  are  made  before  the  ravelin  on  fome 
pirticular  occafions  only  ;  but  are  fiequtntly  conflrud- 
td  before  tlie  baftions,  as  covering  the  flankswonderfuUy 
well.  Some  authors,  as  Mr  Blondcl  and  Mr  Coehorn, 
vill  have  them  much  narrower  than  they  are  here. 

7.  Confb-uaioti  of  Horntuorh. 

Fig.  12.  Produce  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  be- 
yond the  faliant  angle  A,  at  a  dillance  AB  of  about 
So  toifes ;  draw  DBE  at  right  angles  to  AB  ;  in 
which  take  BD,  BE,  each  equal  to  55  toifes  ;  and 
en  the  exterior  fide  DE,  trace  a  front  of  a  polygon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the  body  of  the  place, 
making  the  perpendicular  BF  10  toifes,  and  the  fa- 
ces 30. 

The  branches  D  a,  E  *,  of  the  hornwork,  when  pro- 
duced, terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  ballions,  with- 
in 5  toifes  of  the  flioulders.  The  ditch  of  the  horn- 
work  is  12  toifes,  and  its  counterfcarp  parallel  to  the 
branches  ;  and  in  the  fiont  terminates  at  the  Ihoul- 
dcrs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  th«  great  ditch  before  the 
bailions. 

The  capital  of  the  ravelin  before  the  front  of  the 
hornwork  is  35  toifes,  and  the  faces  terminate  on  the 
ilioulders,  or  rather  2  or  3  toifes  beyond  them  :  and 
the  ditch  before  the  ravelin  is  8  toifes. 

There  are  fometimcs  retrenchments  made  within  the 
hornwork,  fuch  as  S,  S  ;  which  are  coni\ruaed  by 
erefting  perpendiculars  to  the  faces  of  the  ravehns, 
within  25  toifes  of  their  extremities.  This  retrench- 
ment, hke  all  others,  has  a  parapet  turfed  only  with  a 
berm  of  8  fee;  before  it  ;  as  likev.-ife  a  ditch  from  3 
to  5  toifes  broad. 

Fio-.  1 3.  When  a  hornwork  is  made  before  the  ba- 
flIon,''lhc  dillance  DL  of  the  front  from  the  faliant 
angle  of  the  ballion  is  100  toifes,  and  the  branchea 
terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  within  5 
toifts  from  their  extremities  ;  all  the  reft  is  the  fEine  as 
before. 

8.   Con/lrualoii  of  Crcrvn-'worh. 

p,3,p  From  the  faliant  angle,  A  (fig.  I.)  of  the  ravelin, 

CXCVllI.  as  a  centre,  defcribe  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
about  120  toifes,  cutting  the  capital  of  the  ravelin 
produced  at  C  ;  from  the  point  C,  let  off  the  cords 
CB,  CF,  each  of  them  equal  to  110  toifes;  and  on 
each  of  which,  as  an  exterior  fide,  conftrud  a  front  of 
a  polygon  of  the  fame  dimcnfions  as  in  the  hornwork  ; 
ttat  is,  the  perpendicular  fhoul J  be  1 3  toifes,  the  faces 
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30,  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the  faces  of  the  ba-      ^^^^ 
lUons  within  25  toifes  of  the  Ihoulders.  _  waTr&< 

The  ditch  is  12  toifes,  the  capital  of  the  ravelin  35,  J — 

and  its  ditch  8  ;  that  is,  the  fame  as  in  the  hornwork.         pi^tj 

Sometimes  the  crownwork  is  made  before  the  ba-  CXCVII 
ftlon,  as  in  fig.  2.  The  arc  is  dtfcribcd  from  the  fa- 
liant anole  A  of  the  baftion,  with  a  radius  of  120 
toifes,  as  before  ;  and  the  branches  terminate  on  the 
facis  of  the  adjacent  ravelins  witliln  25  toifes  of  their 
extremities  :  the  reft  of  the  dimenfions  and  conftruc- 
tions  are  the  fame  as  before. 

flornworks,  as  well  as  crownworks,  are  never  made 
but  wheo  a  large  fpot  of  ground  falls  beyond  the  for- 
tification, which  might  be  advantageous  to  an  enemy 
in  a  liege,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  entrance  into  a 
town. 


9.   Conflruaion  of  Covert-ivays  ami  Glacis. 

Although  we  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  co- 
vert-way, neverthelefs  all  fortifications  whalfoever  have 
one  ;  for  they  are  efteemed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  clfen- 
tlal  parts  of  a  modern  fortification  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
the  taking  the  covert-way,  when  it  is  in  a  good  con- 
dition and  well  defended,  is  generally  the  moll  bloody 
a<Slion  of  the  fiege. 

After  having  conftrufted  the  body  of  the  place,  and 
all  the  outworks  which  are  thought  neceffary,  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  outmoft  counterfcarp  of  the 
ditches,  at  6  toifes  diftant  from  it ;  and  the  fpacc  m ;;, 
m  n,  included  between  that  line  and  the  counterfcarp, 
will  be  the  covert-way  require!. 

Fig.  3.  There  is  in  every  re-entering  angle  of  the 
counterfcarp  a  place  of  arms,  m  ;  which  is  found  by 
fetting  off  zo  toifes  from  the  re-entering  angle  fl,  on 
both  fides  from  a  to  b,  and  from  a  10  c  ;  and  from  the 
points  I,  c  as  centres,  arcs  are  defcribed  with  a  radius 
of  25  toifes,  fo  as  to  InterfeA  each  other  In  d ;  then 
the  lines  drawn  from  this  iriterfcfllon  to  the  points  b,Cy 
will  be  the  faces  of  the  pbces  of  arms. 

If  lines  are  drawn,  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi- 
nate the  covert  way,  and  the  places  of  arms,  at  20 
toifes  dlllant  from  them,  the  fpace  .v,  x,  x,  between 
tliefe  lines  and  thofe  which  terminate  the  covert-way, 
will  be  the  glacis.* 

At  the  extremities  of  the  places  of  arms,  are  tra- 
verfes  made,  fuch  as  v,  -0,  which  ferve  to  inclofe  them; 
thefe  traverfes  are  3  toifes  thick,  and  as  long  as  the 
covert-way  Is  broad  ;  and  a  paifage  is  cut  in  the  gla- 
cis round  them,  of  about  6  or  8  feet,  in  order  to  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  reft  of  the  covert-way. 

There  are  alfo  traverfes  of  the  fame  dimenfions  be- 
fore every  faliant  angle  of  the  baftion  and  outworks, 
and  are  in  the  fame  diieftion  as  the  faces  of  thofe  work* 
produced  ;  and  the  thicknefs  lies  at  the  fame  fide  as  the 
par.'.pets. 

The  paffages  round  thefe  laft  traverfes  are  hkewife 
from  6  to  8  feet  wide. 

In  each  place  of  arms  are  two  fally  ports  a  z,  which 
are  10  or  12  feet  wide,  for  the  troops  to  fally  out ;  in 
time  of  a  fiege  they  are  fhut  up,  with  barriers  or  gates. 

10.   ConflruSion  of  Arronus  and  Detached  Redoubts. 

An  arrow  is  a  wofk  made  before  the  faliant  angles 
of  the  glacis,  fuch  as  A,  fig.  3.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
6  i^xz^'it 
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parapet  of  3  toifcs  thick,  and  40  long  ;  and  the  ditch 
before  it  5  toifes,  terminiiting  in  a  flupe  at  both  ends. 
TJie  cumaiuuicatlun  from  the  covert  way  into  thtfe 
arrows  is  4  or  5  toifes  wide  ;  and  theie  is  a  traverfe,  r, 
at  the  entrance,  of  3  toifcs  thick,  with  a  pafTage  of  6 
or  S  feet  round  it. 

A  detached  redoubt  is  n  kind  of  work  much  like  a 
raveliu,  with  flanks  plated  beyond  the  glacis  ;  fuch  38 
B  :  they  are  made  in  order  to  occupy  fome  fpot  of 
ground  which  might  be  sdvantageous  to  the  befiegers  ; 
likewifc  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  open  their  trenches  far- 
ther off  than  they  would  do  otheruife. 

Their  diilance  from  the  covert-way  ought  not  to 
exceed  120  toifcs,  that  it  may  be  defended  by  mulket- 
Ihot  from  thence. 

The  gorge  a  i  is  4c  toifcs;  the  flanks  a  c,  bf,  which 
are  perpendicular  to  the  gorge,  10;  and  the  faces  c  it, 
f  il,  30  :  the  ditch  before  it  is  6  toifcs,  ending  in  flopes 
at  both  ends  ;  the  covert  way  4  ;  the  branches  of  the 
covert-way  are  42  toifes  long,  or  thereabouts  ;  the 
faces  of  the  places  of  armsj',  y,  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  branches,  10  ;  and  the  other,  which  is  paral- 
lel to  them,    14. 

The  communication  from  the  covert-way  into  the 
redoubt,  is  5  or  6  toifes  wide  ;  and  there  is  a  travel fe 
roadejuftat  the  entrance,  and  another  in  the  middle 
when  it  is  pretty  long.  The  parapets  of  this  commu- 
nication terminate  in  a  flope  or  glacis. 

If  thefe  redoubts  are  above  50  toifes  didant  from 
the  covert- way,  the  befiegers  cany  their  trenches  round, 
and  enter  through  the  gorge  ;  by  which  the  troops 
that  are  in  them  are  made  pnfoners  of  war,  if  they  do 
not  retire  betimes  ;  to  prevent  which,  forae  other  out- 
works fhould  be  made  to  fupport  them. 

1 1 .   ConJlruSion  of  Second  Ditches  and  Covert-tvayt. 

Fig.  4.  When  the  ground  is  low,  and  water  to  be 
found,  there  is  often  a  ditch  about  10  or  12  toifes 
made  round  the  glacis  ;  and  oppofite  to  the  places  of 
arms  are  conllruflcd  lunettes,  beyond  the  ditch  :  fuch 
as  D,  whofe  breadth  on  the  counterfcarp  of  the  ditch 
is  10  toifes,  from  b  to  a,  and  from  c  to  d ;  and  the 
faces  a  L,  d  L,  are  parallel  to  thofe  of  the  places  of 
arms;  the  ditch  before  tliera  is  from  8  to  10  toifes 
wide. 

The  fecond  covert  way  is  4  toifcs,  the  femi-gorges 
of  the  places  of  arms,  ni,  about  15,  and  the  faces  per- 
pendicular to  the  counterfcarp  ;  the  fecond  glacis  is 
from  15  to  18  toifcs  broad. 

This  fecond  covert-way  has  traverfes  every  where, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  firfl. 

1 2 .   Coii/lru3ion  of  Profi/et^ 

A  FROFiLE  is  the  reprtfentation  of  a  vertical  fec\Ion 
of  a  work  ;  it  ferves  to  fhow  thofe  dimenfions  which 
cannot  be  reprefented  in  plans,  and  is  necelFary  in  the 
building  of  a  fortification.  Profiles  are  generally  con- 
ftrufted  upon  a  fcale  of  30  feet  to  an  inch.  It  would 
be  tndltfs  to  defcribe  all  their  particular  dimenfions  ; 
wc  ftiall  therefore  lay  down  the  principal  rules  only, 
given  by  M.  Vauban,  on  this  fubjeft. 

I.  Every  work  ought  to  be  at  leaft  6  feet  higher 
than  that  before  it,  fo  that  it  may  command  thofe  be- 
fore it  ;  that  is,  that  the  garrifon  may  fire  from  all  the 
works  at  the  fame  lime,  with  great  acd  fmoll  armS;  at 
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the  befiegers   in   their  approaches.     Nolwithflanding        Of 
this   fptcious  pretence,    there   are  feveral  authors  who       '"  '"'  ^ 
objedt  againll  it.      For,   fay  they,   if  you  can  difcovcr      „, 
the  enemy  from  all   tlie   works,   they  can  difcovcr,  by  CXCVIII. 
the  fame  reafon,  all  the  works  from  their  batteries  ;   fo 
that  they  may  dcftroy   them  without  being  obliged  to 
change   their  fituation,   and   thereby  difmount  all  the 
guns  of  the  place  before  they  come  near  it. 

But  if  all  the  works  were  of  the  fame  height,  thofe 
within  cannot  be  dcftroyed,  till  fuch  time  as  thofe  be- 
fore them  are  taken  :  guns  might  be  placed  in  the  co- 
vert-way and  outworks  to  obftruct  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach ;  and  when  they  come  uear  the  place,  tlier 
might  be  tranfported  into  the  inner- works  :  and  as  the 
body  of  the  place  would  be  much  lower,  the  expence 
would  be  confiderably  diininilhed. 

But  wlien  works  are  low,  they  are  eafily  enfiladed 
by  the  ricochet  batteries,  which  is  a  kind  of  firirg  witii 
a  fmall  quantity  of  powder,  by  giving  the  gun  an  ele- 
vation of  10  or  12  degrees:  this  might  however  be 
partly  prevented,  by  making  the  parapets  near  the  fa- 
liant  angles,  for  the  fpacc  of  6  toiles  on  each  fide,  5  or 
6  feet  higher  than  the  reft  of  the  works. 

2.  The  covert- way  Ihould  be  lower  than  the  leveN 
ground,  otherwife  the  body  of  the  place  mud  be  raifed 
very  high,  efpecially  where  there  are  feveral  outworks : 
this  is  to  be  underftood  only  when  the  wt>rks  exceed 
each  other  in  height,  otherwife  it  need  not  be  below 
the  level. 

3.  The  bafes  of  all  inward  flopes  of  earth  fliould  be 
at  leaft  equal  to  the  height,  if  not  more. 

4.  The  bafes  of  all  outward  flopes  of  earth,  two- 
thirds  of  their  heights. 

5.  The  flopes  of  all  walls  or  revetments  fliould  he 
one-fifth  of  their  height ;  or  one-fixth  mii^ht  perhaps 
be  fufEcient  :  the  height  of  a  wall  is  eltirtiateil  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  not  from  the  beginning 
of  its  foundation. 

6.  The  flopes  of  all  parapets  and  traverfes  are  one- 
fixth  of  their  breadth  ;  that  is,  3  feet  towards  the 
field  ;  or  the  infide,  where  the  banquettes  Ihould  be  3 
feet  higher  than  the  outfide. 

7.  When  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  goes  quite  u|> 
to  the  top,  4  feet  of  the  upper  part  is  a  vertical  wall 
of  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fquare  (tone  at  the  top  of  it 
projecting  6  inches ;  and  a  circular  one  below,  or 
where  the  flope  begins,  of  8  or  10  inches  diameter: 
they  go  quite  round  the  rampart,  and  the  circular  pro- 
jtdion  is  called  the  cordon. 

Where  the  (Iraight  part  of  the  wall  ends  and  the 
flope  begins,  the  wall  is  always  made  5  feet  thick  ; 
and  the  counterforts  or  buttrelTes  reach  no  higher  than 
that  place. 

8.  When  the  rampart  is  partly  walled  and  paitly 
turfed,  then  one-fifth  of  the  height  which  is  turfed 
muft  be  added  to  5  feet,  to  get  the  thicknefs  of  the 
wall  above. 

And  having  the  thicknefs  of  any  wall  above,  by  ad- 
ding one- fifth  of  its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  the  fum  will  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  at  the 
bottom;  but  If  a  fixth  part  is  only  taken  for  the  flope, 
then  a  fixth  part  muft  be  added. 

Forinitance,  fuppofe  a  rampart  of  30  feet  high  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  that  10  of  which  are  to 
be  turfed i  then  the  fifth  part  of  10,  which  is  2,  added 
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to  J,  gius  7  for  tiie  wall  above  ;  and  as  tins  wall  is 
20  feet  high,  the  fifth  of  which  is  4,  and  4  addtd  to 
the  thicknefs  7  above,  gives  1 1  for  the  thicknefs  near 
the  foundation. 

Fig.  1.  Reprefents,  in  military  perfpecllve,  the  pro- 
files of  the  bodyxif  a  place,  the  ravelin  and  covert-way  ; 
which  gives  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  prohle, 
and  from  which  thofe  of  ;J1  other  works  may  be  eafiiy 
conceived. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Irregular  Fortification. 

The  moft  effential  principle  in  fortification  confifts 
in  making  all  the  fronts  of  a  place  equally  ftrong,  fo 
that  the  enemy  may  find  no  advantage  in  attaci-cing 
either  of  the  fides.  This  can  happen  no  otherwile  in 
a  regular  fortification  fituated  in  a  plain  or  even  ground : 
but  as  there  are  but  few  places  which  are  not  iriegular 
either  in  their  works  or  fituations,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  may  be  fuch  as  makes  it  impraftieable  to 
build  them  regular  without  too  great  expcnce  ;  it  is  fo 
much  the  more  neceflary  to  (how  in  wliat  confifts  the 
flrength  or  weakneis  of  a  town  irregularly  fortified,  fo 
that  the  weakell  part  may  be  made  ftronger  by  addi- 
tional outworks  ;  as  likewife.  If  fuch  a  place  is  to  be 
attacked,  to  know  which  is  the  ilrongeft  or  weakell 
pait. 

1 .    Conjlru^'ion  of  an  irregular  place  Jituated  in  an  open 
country. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  is  an  old  town  inclofed  by 
a  wall  or  rampart,  as  it  moft  frequently  happens,  tlic 
engineer  Is  to  confider  well  all  the  different  circum- 
ftances  of  the  figure,  fituation,|and  nature  of  the  ground; 
and  to  regulate  his  plan  accordingly,  fo  as  to  avoid  the 
difadvantages,  and  gain  all  the  advantages  poffiblc  : 
he  fliould  examine,  whether  by  cutting  off  fomi  parts 
of  the  old  wall  or  rampart,  and  taking  in  fome  ground, 
the  place  can  be  reduced  into  a  regular  figure,  or 
neaily  fo  ;  foi  If  that  can  be  done  without  Increafing 
the  expence  confiderably.  It  fl.ould  .by  no  means  be 
omitted.  Old  towns  have  often  towers  placed  from 
diftance  to  dittance,  as  Douay.  Tournay,  and  many 
other  places,  which  art  generally  made  ufc  of,  and 
mended  when  It  may  be  done.  If  there  is  a  rampart 
without  baftlons  or  towers,  it  mull  be  well  confidcred 
whether  bailions  may  not  be  added,  or  if  It  is  not  bet- 
ter to  make  only  fome  outwoiks:  If  tlie  ditch  about 
this  rampart  Is  net  too  wide  and  deep,  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  make  detached  batlions  ;  otherwife  ra- 
velins and  countcrguards  muft  be  conftru£led.  Special 
care  mull  be  taken  to  make  all  the  fides  of  the  polygon 
as  neaily  equal  as  pcITiblc,  and  that  the  length  cf  the 
lines  of  defence  do  not  exceed  the  reach  of  nuiflcet-ihot; 
but  if  that  cannot  be  done,  thofe  fides  which  are  on 
the  nanowtll  part  fhoiild  be  made  the  longed. 

If  it  (hould  happen  that  fome  of  the  fides  are  inac- 
ccffible  or  of  vcr)'  difficult  approach,  either  on  account 
of  fome  precipice  marfhy  ground,  or  Inundation,  they 
may  be  made  much  longer  than  the  others  which  are 
of  eafy  accifs,  and  the  flanks  need  not  be  fo  large  as 
the  reft  ;  by  di-ing  fo,  there  will  be  fome  expenccs  faved, 
which  may  be  ufed  in  making  the  other  fides  llronger 
by  adding  more  outwoiks. 

There  are  few  fituations  but  what  are  more  advan- 
N^i30.  4 
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tageous  In  fome  parts  than  in  others  ;  it  is  therefore 
the  bufinefs  of  an  engineer  to  dlftmguith  them,  and  to 
render  thofe  fides  ftrong  by  art  which  are  not  fo  by 
nature. 

If  the  fituation  is  Iftw  and  watery,  lunettes  or  tenall- 
lon:-,  and  fuch  other  fmall  outworks,  fhonldbe  conllruc- 
ted  ;  becaufe  they  are  not  of  any  great  expence,  and 
may  make  a  very  good  defence.  But  if  one  fide  of  the 
place  only  is  low,  and  running  water  15  to  be  had,  a  fe- 
cond  ditcli  and  covert-way  with  lunettes  may  be  made, 
by  obferving,  that  If  the  firit  glacis  Is  made  to  flope, 
fii  af  to  become  even  with  the  level  of  the  water  In  the 
fecond  ditch  ;  or  if  the  water  can  be  fwelled  by  means 
of  dykes  or  fluices,  fo  as  to  overflow  the  bell  part  of 
the  firrt  glacis,  it  (hould  be  done  :  for  by  fo  doing 
thefe  works  will  be  able  to  make  a  very  good  defence, 
fince  the  befiegers  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  lodg<; 
themfclves  upon  this  glacis;  which  cannot  be  done  but 
within  a  few  tolfcs  of  the  firfl  covert-way,  where  the 
befieged  are  ready  to  receive  them,  and  to  dellroy  theli' 
works  with  great  advantage  ;  whereas  the  enemy  can- 
not fupport  their  workmen  but  from  the  fecond  covert- 
way,  which  is  too  far  off  to  be  of  any  great  fervlce  to 
them. 

But  if  the  fituation  Is  of  a  dry  nature,  without  any 
water  about  It,  caponiers  fnould  be  made  In  the  great 
ditch,  from  the  curtains  to  the  ravelin,  and  batteries 
ralfed  In  the  entrance  of  the  ditch  before  the  ravelin, 
whofe  parapet  muft  (lope  off  Into  a  glacis  fo  as  to  af- 
ford no  cover  for  the  enemy  behind  them.  Arrows  and 
detached  redoubts  are  llkcwifc  vciy  proper  to  be  ufed 
in  fuch  a  cafe;  and  fometlraes  horn  orciown  works.  If 
it  (hould  be  thought  convenient:  but  thefe  works  fliould 
never  be  conftrudted  without  an  abfolute  necelTtty,  ei- 
ther to  occupy  a  fpot  of  ground  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  enemy,  or  to  cover  fome  gate  or  en- 
tr.ince  Into  the  town  ;  for  they  are  of  great  expence, 
and  their  defence  feenis  not  to  be  anfwerable  to  it. 

Moft  of  the  places  In  Flanders  are  fortified  with  horn- 
works,  fuch  as  Ipres,  Tournay,  Li'le,  and  others. 

If  the  place  to  be  fortified  h  nc«-,  and  the  fituation 
will  not  admit  of  a  regular  conlliuction,  particular 
care  mull  be  taken  In  choufing  fuch  a  fpot  of  ground  as 
is  moll  advantageous,  and  leall  liable  to  any  difadvan- 
tages either  in  the  building  or  In  the  maintaining  of  it. 
All  lilU-i  or  rifing  grounds  fliould  be  avoided,  which 
might  command  any  part  of  the  works;  marfhy  grounds^ 
becaufe  iLich  fituations  are  unwholefome;  or  lakes  and 
ftanding  waters  for  the  lame  reafon,  excepting  a  lake 
is  or  may  be  made  navigable.  Good  water  (hould  be 
had  either  within  the  place  or  near  it,  for  It  Is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  for  men  and  cattle;  the  air  (hould  be 
wholefome  ;  otherwife  the  continual  (Icknefs  that  may 
reigH  in  fuch  a  place  might  prevent  people  to  come  and 
live  In  it,  and  the  ganlfon  would  not  be  in  a  condition 
to  defend  themfclves  as  they  ought  to  do.  In  fliort,  all 
the  different  circumftances  attending  fuch  an  underta- 
king (lioiild  be  maturely  confidercd  before  a  rcfoluticu 
is  taken  to  fortify  any  place. 

When  a  fituation  is  fixed  upon,  the  next  thing  to  be 
confidcred  Is,  the  bignefs  of  the  town  and  tl'.e  number 
of  Its  outworks  ;  which  muft  abfolutely  depend  upon 
the  confeqnence  fuch  a  place  is  of  to  a  nation.  If  it  It 
only  to  guard  a  pafs  or  entrance  into  a  country,  it 
need  not  hz  fo  large :  but  if  it  is  to  be  a  place  eithc  r  to 
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*•     or  cxpence  a  pnnce  or  a  nation   will  be  at;   which,  ev.i  fo  dceo    ,1  ""       ^'  ^'"^  '''"^"■''■^'   l'"">gh  ^^^ 

WT;  '"'f^^-b-«ordingtothe  benefit  arffing  n^^   .fe  "^'  ''"  ""'^"  ^'  -'-''  -■"  f-v..  for  coL   ciclk. 
from  A,cL  a  place :  for  as  fuch  ui.dtrtakings  are  of  very  Places  hu.h        I  -n 

great  expence.  a„  engineer  cannot  be  L  fparing    .^  for  their  uj^.      ?'""^^^^"'^''•  "l""!'!  -ver  be  large, 

ftoud  be  ufed  both  H.  regard  to  the  number  of  works  difiicul  La Uer  '  tr  f  f^"\"'  '''^"  '  ^"''  '^  is  a 
and  to  the,r  con.trua.on.  The  body  of  the  place  may  fuuation  ,  th  r  ZT^u"  V  ["*>r  ^^^^''"^  '"  f"^!' 
l^ave  (a)   revetments  quite  up  to  the  top,  or  only  in     out   fome  v^ 'v  m.^     ^ '"^  ^"""^  P'-"^*^  ^  l^"'''  '^'th- 

fh  >uld  have  half  revetments,  or  they  may  be  made  tilc,.„  .^'J'  S'"t  care  and  precaution  ftould  be 
wuh  ...f  o„    ,  ,,  t,ing  „o,  f„  „,,,  J^  r^rev^nT  wi^    dmitTf'^V  "atX'f  "  ^'^"''^  ^^  ""^  '■--'- 

the  re,>,  as  ha.  been  proved  before,  v^e  ha^add  d  t        e"p  nrTn" the^'-'^^f  ""^  T'l^''^^  /^^'^^"-"^  P-- 
nailles,   redoubts  ,n  the  ravelins,  and  lunettes    to  ,.n       ..f ,  .  .     k  ^"'^  "^'^''   '"'^•''fon,  we  /hall  treat 

der  them  nea.ly  equal  in  llrcngth  with    h  "  tU";  Td  ZTttr^Z  '''''''  "'^"  "^-'^  °"'- 

.f  counter-gn.„d.  .,,,  made  before  the  baftions  A  and     wh.th  o   it  to  L  f    >'  ""'''^^r^'^   '''  ^''^''  '■^"ation. 

B     U  would  effeaually  fecure   that  front.      Inllead  of  fo     iipl^^'  '°Jl  ^  " ,'"  f  "^-^  ^  «"'"'   '-''^°- 

lunettes,  any  other  works   may  be  made,  as  may  be  weather    hfr',!'.        .,     .T^  '^^  ''"""'""'^  '"   «^™y 

thought  convenient  and  according  to  the  .  ature^the  IhL    , ,-,'  ",  *',"'^'>'  ^"^^'^  '°  fi"*!  any  where 

ground       Ifafiu.t,ldbe,iudgedn'eccirar;toad    o,  ^  d  be'tfken't:!  ".'."""r  r"''''   ^"   ""■^»'  "- 

outworks  to  the  ravelins  all  round  the  place    care  mnlV  win  k      )  •  I  "^.'"^  '''^"^  '^^'^^  "^  "^"t"^'-  «ith  thofe 

b.  taken  to  add  likewife  men:  to  the  TntsAB    E  ■  ci  nt  t   at"lr:  ^'^  -'T*^"""'  ••   '""  ■''  '''  -'  f'^- 

in  order  to  render  the  advantages  a„d  difadvantagelof  ttey  Sj\-k'^^"";  '%'^'^  "t^T^  '^--v  weather^ 

attaching  on  either  f.de  equal.  ^  l",'j  and  water    f'       "       '^'""      ^"  '"^'"?'  '^'''  ^> 

2.   Conpuaion  of  an  irresular  faceftuafeJ  en  a  Ml  A^y^J  -^-e  ic  was'lmlgte'^dThev  w^'r'S:  Z  'X 

"'■  '•'^'^-  r        r'V^'^r  '^^"f'^1"^"-  "«t  to  be  provided  a'gainll 

In  the  con(ln;<aion  of  fuch  places,  care  mufl  be  ,a-  moft  c™,W  nf''^^^  '''"""'■''  '"'"^  "^^  •^'■^''^  '"  "'^' 

k^n   that   no  neighbouring  h,ll  commands  any  nart  of  from  com.W       ^         *  r  "  ''"■"'■■"'  ^''^  ^"^"'X's  fl»ips 

the  works.      The  town  (hould  always  be  built  on  the  hofe  inTle^ '"^  "'""'    Z  '^ n^^'  =''''^-  '"  ^='""°"ade 

h'gi.eft  pan  ,  but  if  it  fliould  be  thought  more  conve  f  there  il'T"'""'  °r""'^  "''"^  ^'"*^"g't  'I'em;  and 

-5nt  to  place  it  lower,  then  the  upper  part  mull  be  fo  .  2>    ran  p'7  a^^/lfi    "  "'."l>"'*  ^PP™^'^'  ''^  '-^. 

t>hed  w„h  a  fort.     TI>e  fuuat.on  Luld  be  made  level  vtf  .he,7  "'  """'^  '''=  ''"''^'  ^^^  as  to  co- 

Ic^  w,t  out  extrao.dlnary  e.pence,  wo,ks  mu(t  be  made  L  y  r  d  Tn 'Th:Lre"H  '  f'T  T"'V''  "">' 

on  the  higheft  part,  fo  as  to  command  and  prote^  the  be  L  I,  ,t  Tm     'P°'^J.''-'''<'^'  for  that  reafon,  mull 

lower.    The  works  ought  to  occupy  all  the  ™  part  donliv  Jv  ^  ""^^  °^  ^'"'^'"  =   'his  may  be 

of  the  hill  ;  but  if  it  l^ould  be  too^  exunf  veTo  bfa  ktlLn  t'^r  ^"'^^  '"'"  ""=  ■"■'^"  ''^  'he  w^.ter 

...c  ofcd,  or  fo  irregular  as  not  to  be  f^^  ^.to^t  V  l^::i^  ''  "^^"'^  '"^  "-^  ^"«-"%  deep 

mun,cat,on  wi.h  tl.  place  mu,l  be  niad^  either  above  a  a^  tu,nine  or  wh V^"'  t""">-  "''^"  "'ere* 
or  under  ground.  There  (hould  be  no  cavity  or  hollow  place  LtheSch^Ti  F^'"  ,^T'''P  '"  ^"^^  a 
roads  w.thm  cannon-lhot  round  about  the  place,  where  Kreat  burden  wh'  1  ^"'^'""^"''y  ^^^P  '»  carr,-  (1>ips 
ttH.erK.o'y  might  be  able  to  approach  under  c^oJe  f  waH  Id  f.  'l  f  '  """!  '^?""'  '<"'"^  near  the  town- 
there  Ihould  happen  to  be  a  faring  near  h  toH f  the  f"  t  .'at  it  wouTd  nl^K  "'  ^'f  '^'""'  "  ""  ''""'  '''J-' 
Ml    -t  ,h.u  J  be  .nclofed  in  tl^  fo^rtification;  o'r  if  tL::  com      ;  .^  '  r       '"^  "'  ^^^^^  matter  for  an  enemy  to 

"v:l.^Vir^.^i;--  --^  -^"-^  ^-'^--^         ^^'"-'hen;risb.tfman,roth«no.ip3ofbur. 
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den  can  come  through  it,  it  ia  fufFicient  to  make  it  run 


Irresul.ir   ,h,oujrh  fomc  of  the  works,  where  proper  landing-places 

Fort.6c»-  contrived,  from  whence  the  goods  may  be  earned 

_l:^  in  to  the  place  ;  as  at  Sarrelouis,  where  a  hornwo.k  .s 

p,',,,      built  beyond  the  Sarre,  in  the  gorge   of  which   the 

CXLIX.    ('Olds  arc  landed.  .   ,^„ 

If  the  breadth  of  the  river  does  not  exceed  200 

vards,  it  commonly  pafTes  through  the  middle  of  the 

iown,  and  proper  quays  are  made  on  eaeh  fide  ;  m 

fuch  a  cafe,  the  fortifKatioi.  is  fo  contrive-.,  as  that 

the  river  puffes  through  the  curtain,  in  order  to  have 

a  baftion  on  each  fide  to  defend  the  coming  in  and  go- 

insr  out.  .  ,  j„  ,1 

When  M.  Vauban  fortified  near  rivers,  he  made  al- 
ways the  exterior  fide  near  the  water  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  others  ;  fuch  as  Hunninghen  on  the  Rhine, 
and  Sarrel>uis  on  the  Sane;  but  for  what  reafon  he 
fortified  thefc  places  in  that  manner,  has  not  been  told 
bv  »ny  author.  .  , 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  fides  which  terminate  at  the 
river  are  the  weakeft  ;  becaufc  the  bef.egers  trenches 
bein<r  fecured  by  the  river,  they  may  draw  moR  of  the.r 
troops  off,  and  aA  therefore  with  more  vigour  and 
llvenj.lh  on  the  other  fide:  befides,  as  the  ftrength  of 
a  lide  increafes  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  the  poly- 
gon is  greater,  by  making  the  fide  next  the  river 
bngcr,  the  angles  at  its  extremities  become  wider,  and 
confcquently  the  aA]iCcnl  fides  llronger. 

There  are  other  advantages,  befides  thofe  mention- 
ed already,  which  arife  from  the  lengthening  that  hde: 
for  if  the  river  is  pretty  deep  fo  as  not  to  be  fordable, 
that  fide  is  not  liable  to  be  attacked  ;  and  by  increa- 
fin<r  its  length,  the  capacity  of  the  place  increales  much 
mo^e  in  proportion  to  the  expence,  than  if  more  fidt_s 
were  made  ;  the  centre  of  the  place  will  be  hkewife 
nearer  the  river,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  tor 
tranfporting  the  goods  from  the  water-iule  to  any  part 

of  the  town.  ,     ,      ,  n.  11 

p-     .  To  illuftrate  this  method  of  M.  Vauban  s,  we  (hall 

■'■  give  the  i>lan  of  Huninnghen  :  this  plaee  was  binlt  for 

the  fake  of  having  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  for  which 
reafon  he  made  it  only  a  pentagon  ;  the  lide  AD  next 
to  the  river  is  200  toifes,  and  each  ot  the  others  but 
180. 


c   A   T   10   N.  Sea.  ir.: 

About  the  fpace  aic,  which  lies  before  the  front        Of 
AB.   is  a  Hone  wall  ;  and  the  palTages  x  x  are  Ihut   up    i.^^,';^^.^. 
with  fluicts,  to  retain  the  water  in  the  ditches  in  dry       jjo,,. 

feafons:   and  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  deftroying  the    — .^ rf 

(luice  near  the   point  r,  whereby  the  water  wduld  run       Plate 
out  and  kave  the  ditch. s  dry,   tlie  redoubt  j-  was  built   CXCIX. 
in   the   little   ifland    hard   by,  in  order  to  cover  that 
fluice  ;  without  which  precaution  the  place  niight  be 
inlultcd  from  the  river  iide,  where  the  water  is  Ihallow 
ill  dry  feafous. 

The  hornwork  K  beyond  the  Rhine  was  built  to  co- 
ver the  bridge  ;  but  as  this  woik  cannot  be  well  de- 
fended crofs  the  river,  the  horuflork  H  was  made  to 
fupport  the  other. 

Before  finlfhlng  the  dcfcription  of  this  plan,  we  fhall- 
fhow  how  to  find  the  long  Iide  Ali. 

After  having  infcribed  the  two  fides  GE,  GF,  in  a 
circle,  draw  the  diameter  CD,  fo  as  to  be  equally  di- 
ftant  from  the  line  joining  the  points  E  I'  that  is 
parallel  to  it.  Ou  this  diameter  fet  otf  100  toifes  on 
each  fide  of  thecentre;  fiomthcfe  points  draw  two  in- 
definite perpendiculars  to  the  diameter;  then  if  from 
the  points  E  F,  as  centres,  two  arcs  are  dtfcribed  with 
a  radius  of  i  So  toifes,  their  interfedions  A  and  B, 
with  the  faid  perpendiculars,  will  dcteimine  the  long 
fide  AB,  as  likewife  the  other  two  FB  and  EA.  In 
like  manner  may  be  found  the  long  or  (liort  fide  of  any 
polygou  whatfoever. 

Wlun  a  place  near  a  river  is  to  be  fortified  for  the 
fafety  of  commerce,  particular  care  ih  nild  he  taken  111 
leaving  a  good  fpace  between  the  houfes  and  the  wa- 
ter-fide,   to  have  a  kty  or  landmg  place   for  goods 
brought  by  water  ;  it  fhould  alfo  be  contrived  to  have 
proper  places  for  (hips  and  boats  to  lie  fecure  in  llormy 
weather,  and  in  time  of  a  fiege  ;   and  as  water-carriage 
is  very  advantageous  for  tranfporting  goods  from  one' 
place  'o  another,  as  likewife  for  brliiglug  the  necelTary 
materials,  not  only  for  building  the  fortifications,  but 
alfo  tlie  place  itfelf,  the  expcnces  will  be  lelfcned  cou- 
fiderably  when  this  convenience  can  be  had  ;  for  which 
reafon,  places  Ihould  never  be  built  any  where  elfe  buti 
near  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  fea  ;  excepting  in  extraordt- 
nary  cafes,  where  ii  cannot  be  avoided. 


FOR 

FORTIN,  Forte UET,  or  Field-fort,  a  fconce  or 
little  fort,  whofc  flanked  angles  are  generally  120  fa- 
thoms diftant  from  one  another.  ■ 

The  extent  ;ind  figure  of  fortius  are  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  fituation  and  nature  of  the  ground ;  l^ome 
of  them  having  whole  baftions,  and  oth*;rs  dcmi-ba- 
flions.  Tliey  are  made  uie  of  only  for  a  time,  either 
to  defend  the  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  to  guard  fome 
paOage  or  dangeroiR  poll. 

FORTltiSlMO,  in  mufic,  fometimes  denoted  by 
FFF,  or///,  fignifies,   to  fing  or  play  very  loud  or 

ilt'^np-  .  ,•         r    u        •    1 

FORTITUDE,  a   virtue  or  quality  of  the  mind, 

generally  confidered  a»  the  fame  with  Courage  ;  tho' 

in  a  more  accurate  fenfe  they  feem  to  be  dillinguiih- 

able.     Courace  may  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  accoiding 

to  cucumllauces  ;/«•»// m</<  is  always  a  virtue:  we  fptak 


FOR 

of  defperate  courage,   but  not  of  defpcrate  fortitude.   Fortlnd- 
A  contempt  or  negleA  of  danger,  without  regard  to  — V^ 
confeqncnces,   may    be  called  courage  ;  and  this  fome 
brutes  have   as  well   as  we.:   in  tliem   it   is  the  effee.l 
of    natural   inftinft  chicHy  ;   in  man  it  depends  partly 
on  habit,  partly  on   ftrcuglli-of  nerves,  and  partly  on 
want  of  confidtratioii.      But  fortitude  is  the  virtue  of 
a  rational  and  confiderate   mind,  and  is  founded  in  a-- 
ftnfe  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty.     There  may  be 
courage  in  figh.ting  a  duel,  though  that  folly  is  more- 
frequenlly  the  cifcA  of  cowardice  :   there  may  be  cou- 
lage  in  an  a:*,  of  piracy  or  robbery  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  fortitude  in  perpetrating  a  crime.      Fortitude  im-> 
plies  a  l-jve  of  equity  and  of  public  good  ;  for,  as  Plato 
and  Cicero  obferve,  courage   exerted  for  a  fcUifh  pur- 
pofe,  or  without  a  regard  co  juftice,  ouglit  10  be  called 
audacity  rather  than  fortitude. 
I  Thi, 


FOR 


"Fort'tuf'e,      This  virtue  takes  difFerent  names,  according  as  it 
^  Furti-na.   3^3  ;„  oppoCtion  to  difFerent  forts  of  <:vil ;  but  fome 
'  of  thofe  names  arc  applied  with  confidtrable  latitude. 

With  refpeft  to  danger  in  general,  fortitude  may  be 
termed  intrepidity  ;  with  refpect  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
•valour;  w  ith,  refptCt  to  pain  of  body  or  diftrefj  of 
mind,  patience;  with  rcfped  to  labour,  aSivity ;  with 
refpccl  to  \n]\ixy ,  forbearance ;  with  refpeit  to  our  con- 
dition in  general,  magnanimity. 

Fortitude  is  very  becoming  in  both  fexes  ;  but  cou- 
rage is  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  female  charadcr  :  for  in 
women,  on  ordinary  occafions  of  danger,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  timidity  is  not  unfeemly,  becaufe  it  betokens 
gentlcnefs  of  difpofition.  Yet  from  thofe  of  very  high 
rank,  from  a  queen  or  an  emprefs,  courage  in  emer- 
gencies of  great  public  danger  would  be  cxpeited,  and 
the  want  of  it  blamed  ;  we  fhould  overlook  the  fex, 
and  confidcr  the  duties  of  the  llation.  In  general, 
however,  mafculine  boldnefs  in  a  woman  is  difagree- 
al)le  ;  the  term  virago  conveys  an  offenfive  idea.  The 
female  warriors  of  antiquity,  whether  real  or  fabulous, 
Camilla,  Thaleftris,  and  the  whole  community  of  Ama- 
zons, were  unamiable  perfonages.  But  female  cou- 
rage exerted  in  defence  of  a  child,  a  hufband,  or  a  near 
relation,  would  be  true  fortitude,  and  dtferve  the  high- 
eft  encomiums. 

The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and  powerful. 
This  virtue  tends  greatly  to  the  happinefs  of  the  in- 
dividual, by  giving  compofiire  and  prefence  of  mind, 
and  keeping  the  other  pafllons  in  due  fubordination. 
To  public  good  it  is  efTential  ;  for  without  it,  the  in- 
dependence and  liberty  of  nations  would  be  impoffible. 
It  gives  to  a  character  that  elevation  which  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  hillorians,  have  in  all  ages  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  celebrate.  Nothing  fo  efftAually  infpircs  it 
as  rational  piety  ;  the  fear  of  God  is  the  brft  fecurity 
againil  every  other  fear.  A  true  eftimate  of  human 
life;  its  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty;  tlie  numberlefs 
evils  and  temptations  to  which  by  a  long  continuance 
in  this  world  we  muft  unavoidably  be  expofed  ;  ought 
by  no  means  to  dilcourage  or  to  throw  any  gloom  on 
our  future  profpefts :  they  (l\ould  teach  us,  that  many 
things  are  more  formidable  than  death  ;  and  that  no- 
thing is  loft,  but  much  gained,  when,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  a  well-fpent  life  is  brought  to  a 
conclutlon. 

Let  it  be  confidercd  too,  that  puftllanimity  and  fear- 
fulnefs  can  never  avail  us  any  thing.  On  the  contra- 
ry, they  dtbafe  our  nature,  poifon  all  our  comforts, 
and  make  us  defpicabic  in  the  eyes  of  others  ;  they 
darken  our  reafon,  difconcert  our  fchcmes,  enfeeble 
our  efforts,  cxtinguifti  our  hepes,  and  add  tenfold 
poignancy  to  all  the  evils  of  life.  In  battle,  the  brave 
foldier  is  in  lefs  danger  than  the  coward  ;  in  lets  dan- 
ger even  of  death  and  wounds,  becaufe  better  prepared 
to  defend  himl'elf ;  in  far  lefs  danger  of  infelicity;  and 
has  before  him  the  animating  hope  of  viclory  and  ho- 
nour. So  in  hfe,  the  man  of  true  fortitude  is  in  lefs 
danger  of  difappoiatment  than  others  are,  becaufe  his 
tinderftanding  is  clear,  and  his  mind  dilencumbered  ; 
he  is  prepared  to  meet  calamity  without  the  fear  ot 
finking  under  it ;  and  he  las  before  him  the  near  pro- 
fpcCt  of  another  life,  in  which  they  who  pioully  bear 
the  (.vils  of  this  will  obtain  a  glorious  reward. 

FORTUNA,  a  godJefs  worihipped  with  great  (k- 
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votion  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romani ;  who  be- 
lieved her  to  piefidc  over  human  affairs,  and  to  diftri- 
bute  wealth  and  honour  at  her  picafure.  See  For- 
tune. 

I'ORTUNATE-isLANDs,  in  ancient  geography, 
certain  idands  (concerning  the  fituation  of  which  au- 
thors are  not  agreed)  famous  for  the  golden  apples  of 
the  Hr.sPERiDES. — The  common  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  the  Cahart  JJlancU. 

_  FORTUNE  0^x')>  a  name  which  among  the  an- 
cients feems  to  have  denoted  a  principle  of  fortuity, 
whereby  things  came  to  pafs,  without  being  ncceffi- 
tattd  thereto  :  but  what  and  whence  that  principle  is, 
they  do  not  feem  to  have  ever  precifely  thought. 
Hence  their  philofophers  are  often  intimating,  that 
men  only  framed  the  phantom  Fortune  to  hide  their 
ignorance  ;  and  that  they  call  Fortune  whatever  befali 
a  man  without  his  knowing  for  what  purpofe.  Hence 
Juvenal  (fat.  x.  ver.  366.)  affirms,  they  were  men  who 
made  a  deity  of  Fortune. 

Nullum  ttumcn  abejl^jljtt  frudemtia;  fed  te 
I^''i  fa.lmus^  Fortuna,  ilfjm,  cirtMus  t(jcamiit. 

The  ingenious  Mr  Spence  gives  another  reading  of  this 
paffage : 

Kiiltttm  numfn  i  ibel^fi  ftt  prutUntta  ;  fed  ts 
A  Oi  facimui^  Furtunj,  d^.tm  c^loquc  tac.imui. 

This  reading,  he  thinks,  agrees  bell  with  the  context : 
Juvenal  fays,  ver.  356.  that  the  two  things  we  (hould 
pray  for  are  good  health  and  good  fenfe  ;  that  we 
might  be  the  authors  of  our  own  happinefs  if  we  plea- 
fed,  ver  363  ;  that  virtue  is  the  only  way  to  true  hap- 
pinefs, ver.  364;  that  if  we  ourfelves  are  prudent.  For- 
tune has  no  power  over  us;  and  that,  in  tiuth.  (he  is 
no  goddefs  at  all,  and  has  only  ufurped  a  feat  in  heaven 
from  the  folly  of  mankind,  ver.  366.  Fortune  was  not 
confidered  as  a  deity  by  the  old  Romans,  but  was  made 
fo  by  the  devotion  and  folly  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  Mr 
Spence  fays,  that  he  has  feen  an  ancient  gem,  in  whicli 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  is  reprcfented  as  turn- 
ing away  her  head  from  Fortune,  in  an  attitude  of 
difowning  and  tejeftingher;  (Polymetis,  p.  150,  154. 
&c.) 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  heathens,  therefore, 
fortune  in  reahty  was  only  the  arrival  of  things  in  a 
fudden  and  unexpefted  manner,  without  any  apparent 
caufe  or  reafon  :  fo  that  the  philofophical  fenfe  of 
the  word  coincides  with  what  is  vulgarly  called  chance. 

But  ill  religion  it  had  a  farther  force  ;  altars  and 
temples  in  great  numbers  were  confecrated  to  this 
Fortune,  asi  a  deity.  This  intimates,  that  the  hea- 
thens had  perfonified,  and  even  deified,  their  chance  ; 
and  conceived  her  as  a  foit  of  goddefs,  who  difpofed 
of  the  fate  of  men  at  her  pleafure.  Hence  that  invo- 
cation  of  Horace,  0  Jiva,  gralum  quje  regis  jinlium, 
in  the  3Jth  ode  of  the  firft  book,  where  he  recom- 
mendsAugullus,  then  preparing  fora  vilit  toBritain,  to 
her  protection.  From  thefe  diilerent  fentimeiits  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  ancients  at  one  time  took  For- 
tune for  a  peremptory  caufe,  beut  upon  doing  good  to 
fome,  and  perfcciiting  others ;  and  fometimes  fur  a 
blind  inconftxint  caufe,  without  any  view  or  lietermiiia- 
tion  at  iW. 

If  then  the  word  fi.rtune  had  no  certain  idea  in  the 
mouth  of  thofe   who  erected  altars  to  her,  much  leti 
can  it  be  afcertaincd  what  it  denotci  in  the   mind  u 
3  A  2  thufc 


ihofe  wli-'  now  u!c  the  word  in  iWlr  writingt.     Th«y    fira  venalin ;  in  coirtradKlinAion  to  the  foimcr,  whicii 
who  wo'jld  I'ubllitiit.:  the   name  Pr'n'uiin.-e  in  lieu  of     were  ct.^c<\  f<na  civirtti. 


T  intni. 


that  of  Fjrh.vr,  cannot  Rive  aiij-  tcrlirabie  fenfc  to  hult 
the  piuafi'S  whtnin  the  word  occurs. 

Horace  parit<i  the  goddclV,  jncceitd  by  NtietTity, 
lioldir."  nails  itn-l  wedges  in  her  liaiick,  with  a  cramji- 
iroti,  aTi'i  melted  l;ad  to  faiteii  it  ;  rarely  accompanied 
with  Fidelity,  iirilefs  v.  hen  (he  abandons  a  family  ;  for 


The  farti  rivilia  were  public  courts  of  juftice,  very 
magnificent  in  themfclvcs,  and  fvirroundcd  with  p..rti- 
C03  and  ftately  edifices  ;  of  thcfc  there  were  fix  very 
remarkable:  \.  Foiiim  Rorminum.  2.  Julianum.  3  /]ii- 
gttflum.  4.  Piillail'fum.  5.  Forum  Trnjcim.  6.  Forum  Sti- 
lujTti.     The  Forinn  Romtinum  was  the  moil  noted,  and 


in  that  cafe  iidelity  never  fails  to  depart  with  her,  as  is   ofton   called    frnply   Forwn,   by  way  of  eminence. 

will  as  friend*.  Here  was  the  pleadinjj  place  called  Rojlra,  the  Comi- 

fihe  is  dirrefpeftftJly  fpoken  of  by  moft  of  the  Ro-  lium,   the  fanftnar)-  of  Salunt,  temple  oi  Cajlur,  Slc. 

man  writtr«,  and  repreft n'.ed  as  Hind,  iDconftant,  tin-  See  Rostra,  Comitium,  Sec. 

iii(l,and  delighting  in  mifchief,   [Ofirl.  ai  I.tv  itrc.^t.  Thv  fi-ii -vmalij,  vr  market-places,  were  very  nume- 

ver.%74.    ^/or.  lib.  i.  od.  ^4.  vcr.  26.   lib.  iii.  oJ.  z.j.  rotis.     The  chief  of  them  were  the  /oniiri  ioaiium  for 

vrr.  51.   Statius,  Thcb.  xii.  vcr.  505. )      However,  they  oxen  or  beef;  fu.iritm  foi  fwine  ;  /•i/lorium  for  bread  ; 

had  a  coed   KS  well  as  a  bad  Fortune,   a  conUatit  and  cupeJ'jmv'imn  for  dainti?-,  ;  olriin-iun  for  gar  Jen  ftuft". 

inconftant  Fortnne;  the  latter  of  whii  li  was  reprifcnt-  The  Grecian  A*..fa.  cxaftly  correfpond  with  the  Ro- 

«d  with  wines,  and  a  wliec!  by  hiT,   [Hnr.  lib.  iii.  od.  man /or.!,  beinc;  ])Iaci  s  where  courts  and  markets  were 

20.  ver.  56)      Juvenal  alludes  to  a  llatue  of  Firrtnne,  held.     At  Athene  they  had  mairy /ora,  but  the  chief 

which  exhibited   her  under  a  very  good  characlcr,  as  of  them  were  the  0.';/ and  the  new. 

the  patronefs  of  the  poor  infants  that  were  cxpoftd  by  Fokum  Indkcrc,  wasthe  aft  of  theprajtor  appointing 

tlidr  parents  in  the  ilretts,   (5.//.  vi.  ver.  605.)  the  place   in    Rome  where   caufes   were  to  be  tried. 

Tlic  painters  reprcfcnt  her  in  a  woman's  habit,  witlt  jfgere  forum  denoted   the   bringing   on   caufes  out  of 

a  bandage  before  hti  eyes,  to  (liow  that  Ihe  afts  wfth-  Rome,  in  a  Roman  province  (Cicero,  Suetonius);  the 

out  difcernment;  !"nd  itaudinj  on  a  wheel,  to  exprofs  fame  with  agrre  conTenivm  (Florus). 
her  iiiflabilitv.      The  Romans,  fays  I^aflantius,  repre-  The  term  forum  added   to  a  proper  name,  denoted 

fcnted  her  with  a  cornucopia,  and  the  helm  of  a  ihipi,  fome  market  town  or  borough  ;  as, 
to  (how  that  (he  dilhibntcs  riches,  and  direds  the  af-  Foxvm  ^IWmi,  a  place  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  ; 

fairs  of  the  world.    In  effect,  it  is  with  fuch  charaAers  and,  from  what  he  fays  of  it,  thought  to  be  FcrrarOy 

that  we  fee  her  reprefented  on  fo  many  medals,  with  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name  in  Italy.  E.  Long, 
the  infcriptions,  vortvsa  avg.  rORTVNA  rcdvx.  for-      12.  5.  N.  Lat.  44.  46. 

TVS*  Avc.  01  REDvcis,  &c.     Sometimes  (he  is  feen  Fc/RtAf  ..-ijY'"  (Cictro,  Luke) ;  a  town  of  theVolfa, 

pointing  at  a  globe  before  her  feet,  -with  a  fceptre  in  in  Latium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  beyond  the  Trei 

one  hand,  and  holding  the  cornucopia  in  the  other.  Tabevns  ;  fet  down  in   the  Jerufalera  Itinerary  as  fi- 

The  Romans  had  a  virile   as  well  as  a  mulitbrian  tuated  near  the  river  Nymphxus:   now  entirely  en- 

I'ortune,  for  the  objefts  of  their  adoration  :   the  For-  tinft. 

tun^  •vir/.'is  was  lionoured  bv  the  men,  and  the  Fortuna  Forum  Comelii,  a  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  buih  tiy 

niuliebris  bv  the  women.  They  honoured  Fortune  alio  Sylla  :  Now  Imola,  :\  city  in  the  Romania,  and  tcrri- 
Bnder  a  variety  of  ether  appellations.  tory  of  the  pope.    E.  Long,  i  2.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  44.  30. 

T.te  Romaiis  derived  the  worfhlp  of  Fortune  from  Forvm  Domit'ii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  :   pro- 

the  Giecks,  undtr  the  re'gn  of  Set»iiis  Ti:llius,  who  bably  built  by  Ahenobarbus  Domitius,  who  command- 
dedicated  the  firft  teinple  to  her  in  the  public  market,  ed  in  thofe  parts  :  Now  Frontignan,  or  Frontigniac ,  ii> 
Meria  alfo  built  a  temple  to  Fortune.  The  Fortune  Languedoc,  I^ear  the  Mediterranean.  E.  Long.  3.  39. 
vorftiipptd  at  Antium  was  probably  of  the   mod  ex-     N.  Lat.  43.  30. 

ahed  chursfter  of  any  among  the  Romans;  if  we  may         Fokum  Fuhii,  a  town  of  Lignria,  furnamed  Valen- 
judge  by  the  account  which  Horace   gives   us  of  the     t'mum;   from   which   it   is   conjedured   that   it  is  now 
j're^t  fdlemn  proceflions  that  were  made  to  her,  [Hor.      Valaiza,  in   the  duchy  of  Milan;  which  is  confirmed 
lib.  i.  od.  35.  ver.  22.)      Bi;t  the  mod  celebrated  tern-     by  Peutingei's  diiUnces.      E.  Long.  9'.  N.  Lat  45-. 
pie  of  Fortune  was  at  Prienefte.      Statius  (peaks  of  fe-  Fokvm  Galtorum,  a  fmall  town  of  the  Cifpadana,  on 

vcral  Foitunes  there,  and  calls  them  the  Pranfl'mie  fo-  the  Via  iEmilia,  eight  miles  from  Mutiiia,  beyond  the 
rura,  (Lib.i.  Sylv.  iii.  ver.  So.)  river  Scaltenna.     Here  Antony  defeated  Panfa,  and 

FoKiuNP-TeUers.  Perfons  prettnding  to  tell  fortunes     was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Hirtius  :  Now  Ciijhifranco, 
are  to   be  punifhed  with  a  year's  imprifonment,   and     in  the  territory  of  Bologna. — Another  Furum  GaJ/orunt, 


flanding  four  times  on  the  prllory.     Stat.  9  Geo.  II. 
c.  5. 

FORTY-DAYS  Court,  the  court  of  attachment  or 
tuootimcte,  held  before  the  verderors  of  the  forelt  once 
every  forty  days,  to  inquire  concerning  all  odenders 
againft  vert  and  venifon.     Sec  Attachment. 


a  town  of  the  Vafcones   in  the  Hither  Spain  :    Nov? 
Gurrea,  a  fmall  town  of  Arragon. 

Fokum  'Jtilium.  There  are  feveral  towns  of  this 
name  ;  as  a  Forum  Jul'iuni,  of  Gallia  Narbonenfis  ;  or 
Forojul'ium:  NovfFnjuj,  or  Frtjules,  in  Piovence,  at  the 
mouth   of  the  Argens.      Furum  yul'mm  Cciniorum,  to 


FORUM,  in  Roman   antiquity,   a  public  (landing  the  north  of  Aquileia,  in  the  Tranfpadana  :   Now  6'm- 

place  within  the  city  of  Rome,  where  caufes  were  ju-  dal  dl  FriuH,  formerly  Crvic/al  d'/!ujina,   in  the  terri- 

dicially  tiitd,  and  orations  delivered  to  the  people.  tory  of  Venice. 

Forum  was  alfo  ufed  for  a  place  of  traffic,  anfwer-  Furum  Jutunlorum,  a  town  of  the  Infubres,   in  thB 

ing  to  our  market-place.    Thtl'c  were  generally  called  Tranfpadana  ;    Now  Crcmu,  capital  of  the  Crcmafco, 
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in  t^ie  teiTitory  of  Veoice-  E.  Long.  lO.  15.  N.  Lat. 

J  Fotuit  Livii,  a  town  of  the  Soniaones,  in  the  Cif- 
padanx  :  Now  FurS,  in  Romania.  E.  Long.  12.  4,. 
N.  Lat  4+.  25. 

FoRVM  SfguJi'jKorum,  fituated  on  the  e;ifl  fide  of  the 
Ligtr,  in  Galiia  Ccltica  :  Now  Fcwt,  on  the  Loire, 
ill  tile  Lionnois,  cajjilal  of  the  terruory  of  Fored.  E. 
Long.  4.  15.  N.  Lat.  4,-.  44. 

FoKVM  Fiitrii,  A  town  of  the  Pagus  Tignrinus,  in 
Bclgica,  on  tde  1-ft  or  fouth  Cde  of  the  Rhine  :  Now 
Kayfrjlull;  literally  the  tribunal  of 'I'ibtriiH,  which  he 
htld  there  when  conimandtr  in  the  Rlietian  war. 

FoKVM  Vulcani  (Strabo);  the  Camh\  Phk^^raei  of 
Pliny:  a  pkcc  in  Campania,  ciieompaflej  with  rocky 
ciTiiiKuces,  near  Puteoli,  and  dillar.t  from  it  two  miles 
towards  Napiee,  emittiiiir  fmoke,  and  in  fome  places 
flaiiie,  like  a  large  ei£tenli»e  furnace,  and  yielding  ful- 
pluir  :  Now  called  Soljatara,  in  the  Terra  di  I^avoro. 

Forum,  is  alfo  ufcd,  among  cafuills,  &c.  for  juiif- 
didlion  ;  thus  they  fay.  In  for 0  i'egu.  Sic.  ' 

I'OS.i,  or  Fosse,  in  foititication,  «c.  a  ditch  or 
moat.  The  word  is  French,  formed  t)t"  tiie  Latin  p-ar- 
ticiple/^'inrj,  of  the  \etb /^Jio"  I  dig." 

Foss,  Frj^uj,  in  anato'Tiy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a  bone, 
with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or  perforation. 
When  the  aperture  i*  very  n.irrow,  it  is  called  ay/««j. 

Foss  is  pai ticularly  ufcd  furthe  cavity  or  denture  in 
the  hack  part  of  the  neck. 

FCiSA  MAGH4,  or  NAVICULARS,  is  an  oblong  ca- 
vity, fonn'ng  the  iiilldc  of  the^ar/cn(/Hm  muliebri,  aaA 
whieh  pitlcnts  itfelf  upon  opening  the  labia  ;  and  in 
ihe  middle  whereof  are  the  cjrwicula  myrtijormcs.  See 
Anatomy,  p.  470. 

Fcs6A,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  was  a  ditch  full  of 
»v»ter,  where  women  committing  felony  were  drowned; 
as  mtn  were  hanged:  Nam  et  ipfi  in  omnibus  Unemtntis 
fuis  ottwein  ab  antique  It^aiem  habuert  jujliliam,  videlicet 
Jerrum,  fcffaai,  funas,  el  Jimjliii.  In  another  fenfe  it  is 
takca  fur  a  grave,  as  apjwars  by  thefc  old  vcrfcs: 

IlLj(ri:Lj7t  in  J''Jf^  iieilte   Al'itvabilil   tjj;; 
Hu  ij} Ji^ai¥S,<jui  his  erat  bii  Ciitt^Jr-.tut. 

Frtsi-K^iiy  was  anciently  one  of  the  four  great  Ro- 
Flaii  liigh-ways  of  England:  fo  called,  according  to 
i.  anibdtn,  bccaufe  it  was  ditched  on  botli  fides,  which 
wjj  tlie  Roman  method  of  making  highways. 

FOUSARII,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  officers  in 
the  ealLern  church,  whole  bulinefs  was  to  initr  the 
(iead. 

Ciaconius  relates,  that  Conftantine  created  950 
fofiarits,  whom  be  took  out  of  the  divers  colleges 
or  companies  of  tradefincn  :  he  adds,  that  they  were 
tKcmpted  from  taxes,  fervices,  burderfome  offices,  fee. 

F.  Coar,  in  his  notts  on  the  Greek  Euchologion, 
infinuates  that  the  folTaiii  were  cftabli.hed  in  the  times 
vf  the  apoftles  ;  and  that  the  young  mtn,  who  carried 
f'S  the  body  of  Ananias,  and  thofe  pcrfous  full  of  the 
fear  of  God,  who  interred  St  Stephen,  were  of  the 
number. 

St  Jeroro  affures  nf ,  that  the  rank  of  foQarli  htld  tlie 
firft  place  among  the  clerks;  but  be  is  to  be  underthiod 
of  tiiofc  clerks  only  who  had  the  directio.i  and  inicnd- 
ence  of  the  interment  of  the  devout. 

FOSSE,  the  Roman  military-way  in  South  Britain, 
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begins  at   Totnefs,  and  palfos  through  Exeter,   Ivel-     FofTit 
cheitcr,  Shepton-Mallet,  Bath,  Cireuccller,  Leiceiler,         »        (. 
the  Vale  of  Bclvoir,  Newark,  Lincoln,  to  Barton  up- 
on the  Ilumber,  being  ftill  viiihlc  in  feveral  parts,  tho' 
of  1400  years  llaiidiiig.    It  had  the  name  from  the  fof- 
fes  or  ditches  inad-i  by  the  fides  of  it. 

FOSSIL,   in   natural  hlllory,  denotss,  in  genei-a!,      Piate» 
every  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  t:h-y  be  na-CC  iiCJ!. 
tives  thereof,  ai  me-tals,  llonee,  fails,  earths,  a,id  other 
minerals;  or  tKtraneous,  rcpofiLcd  i;;  the  boweli  of  the 
earth  by  tome  extraordinary  mean;,**  earthqii.»kes,  the 
deluge.  Sec.     See  Metal,  Stose,  &c. 

Native  folfili,  according  to  Dr  Hill,  are  fub'laricej 
found  either  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lying  on  its  furface, 
ot  a  plain  fimplc  ilrudture,  and  Ihowing  no  figns  of 
co.itaiiiiug  vefllls  or  circulating  jiiices.  Thefe  are  ful«- 
dividcd  b^'  the  fame  author,  1.  Into  foffils  naturally 
a;id  elTentially  fimple.  Of  thele,  fome  are  neither  in- 
flammable nor  foluble  in  water  ;  as  limple  earths,  talcn, 
fibrarix,  gypfum,  felenitas,  cryllal,  and  fpars :  others, 
tliough  uiiinllammablc,  are  foluble  in  water;  as  all  the 
fiinple  falts  :  and  otlurs,  on  the  contrary,  are  iiiflam- 
mible,  but  not  foluble  in  water;  as  fulphur,  auripig- 
nicntuni,  zarnich,  amber,  ambergreafe,  gagates,  af- 
pha'.tum,  ampelites,  lithanthrax,  nnphtha,  and  piflaf- 
phalta.  2.  The  fecond  general  fubJivilion  of  fufiiis 
compieheuds  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  comp  >u:id,  but 
unmetallic.  Of  thefe,  foms  are  neither  inlhmmable, 
nor  foluble  in  water;  as  compound  earths,  itones,  fep- 
tarix,  fiderochita,  femipellucid  gems,  &c.  others  arc 
foluble  in  water,  but  not  iii'l.iinmable  ;  as  .ill  the  me- 
tallic falls  :  and,  lallly,  fome  are  inilaminable,  but  not 
foluble  in  water;  as  the  marcafites,  pyritc,  and  p!do- 
gonia.  3.  The  third,  and  lall,  general  divifion  of 
foflils  comprehends  all  the  metallic  ones  ;  which  are 
bodies  naturally  hard,  remarkably  h'^avy,  and  fufible 
in  fire.  Of  thefe,  fome  are  perfectly  metaUic,  as  be- 
ing malleable  when  pure  ;  fuch  are  guld,  lead,  filver, 
copper,  Iron,  and  tin  :  others  are  impcrfeftly  metal- 
lic, as  not  iielng  malleable  even  in  their  purell  flate  ; 
fuch  are  antlniuny,  bifmulh,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quick- 
fiiver  or  mercury.  Of  all  which  fubiUnces,  the  rea- 
der will  find  a  particular  defcriptiou  under  tlieir  rc- 
fpeclive  heads.  ^ 

Extraneous  folTils  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
n".-J  kingdoms  accidentally  buried  in  the  eart!*.  Of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  there  are  principally  three  kinds, 
trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous  plants,  and  corals  ; 
and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds,  fca- 
iliclls,  the  teeth  or  bony  palate*  and  bone's  of  fillies, 
complete-filhes,  and  the  bones  of  laud-animals.  See 
Bo\Es,  Trke,  Wood,  Plant,  Shell,  &c. 

Tiiefe  adventitious  or  extraneuus  foflils,  thus  found 
buried  in  great  abundance  in  divert  parU?  of  the  earth, 
have  employed  the  curlofity  of  fevcral  ot  our  la- 
ttil  naliiralills,  who  have  each  tlieir  fevcral  fyllcm  to 
account  for  the  furpriling  appearances  of  pctietied  fea- 
fifhcs,  in  places  far  remote  from  the  fca,  and  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  ;  lliells  in  the  middle  of  quarries 
of  (lone  ;  and  of  elephants  teeth,  and  bones  of  divers 
animals,  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  climates,  and  plants 
only  growing  in  the  eaft,  found  foflile  iu  our  northern 
and  weilcrii  parts. 

Some  will  kave  thefe  flicUf,  &c.  to  be  real  ftone«, 

and 
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Fnini,     and  (lone  plants,  formed  after  the  ufual  manner  of  o 
Foftcr.     jIj^j.  f;(ri,f^,j  Hones ;  of  which   opinion   is  the  learned 
""'"'      Dr  Liiler. 

Another  opinion  is,  that  thefe  folTil  fhells,  with  all 
their  foreign  bodies  found  within  the  earth,  as  bones, 
trees,  plant?,  &:c.  were  buried  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  imiverfal  deluge  ;  and  that,  having  been  penetra- 
ted either  by  the  bituminous  matter  abounding  chiefly 
in  watery  places,  or  by  the  falts  of  the  eartii,  tliey  have 
been  prefcrved  entire,  and  fometimes  petrtfied. 

Otheis  think,  that  thofe  (hells,  found  at  the  tops  of 
the  highell  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried 
thither  by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge  ;  inafnuieh  as 
moll  of  thefe  aqtiatic  animals,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  (hells,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  never  move  but  clofe  along  the  ground.  They 
imagine,  that  a  year's  continuance  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  intermixed  with  the  fait  waters  of  the  fca,  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  earth,  might  well  give  occafion 
to  the  produAion  of  (liells  of  divtri'c  kinds  in  ditfcrent 
climates;  and  that  the  univerfal  faltnefs  of  the  water 
was  the  real  caufe  of  their  refemblance  to  the  fea-(hells, 
as  the  lakes  formed  daily  by  the  retention  of  rain  or 
fpring  water  produce  different  kinds. 

Others  think,  that  the  waters  of  the  fea,  and  the 
rivers,  with  thofe  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the 
whole  furface  of  the  earth  up(ide  down;  after  the  fame 
manner  as  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers, 
which  roll  in  a  fandy  bottom,  overturn  all  their  fands, 
and  even  the  earth  itlelf,  in  their  fwcUings  and  inun- 
dations ;  and  tliat  in  this  general  fubverfion,  the  (hells 
came  to  be  interred  here,  liilics  there,  trees  there,  &c. 
See  Deluge. 

Dr  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth, 
purluing  and  improving  the  hypolhcfis  of  Dr  Burnet, 
maintains  the  whole  mafs  of  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  thereto,  to  have  been  fo  broken  and  diflfol- 
ved  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth  was 
•then  formed  on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  conlilling  of 
different  (Irata,  or  beds  of  terrellrial  matter,  ranged 
over  each  other  ufually  according  to  the  order  of  their 
fpecific  gravities.  By  this  means,  plants,  animals,  and 
tfpccially  filhcs  and  (hells,  not  yet  diffolvcd  among 
the  red,  remained  mixed  and  blended  among  the  mi- 
neral and  fulfil  matters  ;  which  preferved  tlitm,  or  at 
leall  aflumed  and  retained  their  ligures  and  impre(iions 
cither  indentcdly,  or  in  relievo. 

See  more  on  this  fubjeCt  under  the  aiticle  Earth, 
fajfim.   See  alio  PETRirACTiONS  and  Strata. 

FosiiLE  r'llch.     See  Petroleum. 

FOSTER  (Dr  James),  a  moll  diftinguifhed  and 
popular  difienting  miniller,  born  at  Exeter  in  1697. 
He  began  to  preach  in  lycS  ;  and  llrong  dilputes  ari- 
jing  fooii  after,  among  the  di(fcntcrs,  concerning  the 
■Trinity  and  fublcription  to  tells,  his  judgment  deter- 
mining him  to  the  obnoxious  opinions,  the  clamour 
grew  loud  againll  him,  and  occafmned  mo;e  than  one 
removal.  His  talents  were  hid  among  obtcure  coun- 
try congregations,  until  1724;  when  he  was  cholen 
to  fuccecd  Dr  Gale  in  Barbican,  where  he  laboured  as 
pallor  above  20  years.  The  Sunday  tvening-leclure, 
begun  in  the  Old  Jury  meetiug-houfe  in  1728,  and 
wliieh  he  conduAed  with  fuch  uncommon  applauie  for 
more  than  20  years,  indifputably  Ihowed  his  abilities  as 
a  preacher.  Perfuus  of  all  pcifuafioas  and  ranks  iu  life 
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flocked  to  hear  him  :  and  Mr  Pope  has  honoured  him     Foftcf 
with  a  commendatory   couplet  in  his   fatires  ;  which,         || 
however,  his  commentator  laboured  to  dellroy  the  in-  Futhcrgill. 
tention  of  by  a  frivolous  note.      In  1 746,  he  attended         • 
the    unhappy   lord    Kilmarnock,  at  his  execution  on 
Tower-hill  j  an  office  which  thofe  who  lived  with  him 
imagined  made  too  deep   an  imprcllion  on   his   fympa- 
thizing  fpirit,  as   his  vivacity  abated  from  that  time. 
He  died  in  1753  ;  after  having  publiflied  feveral  va- 
luable compofitions  and  fermons  ;  particularly,    i.   A 
Defence  of  Chrillianity,  againll  Tindal's  Chrillianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.   2.  An  Effay  on  Fundamentals. 
3.  Four  volumes  of  Sermons.  4.  Difcourfes  on  Natural 
Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  in  4to. 

Foster  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  Englilh  mathema- 
tician of  the  lall  century,  and  allronomical  profelTor  in 
Gre(h3m  college,  was  one  of  that  learned  adociation 
which  met  for  cultivating  the  new  philofophy  during 
the  political  confufions,  and  which  Charles  11.  ella- 
blKhed  into  the  Royal  Society.  Mr  Foller,  however, 
died  in  1652,  before  this  incorporation  took  place; 
but  wrote  a  number  of  mathematical  and  allronomical 
treatifes,  too  many  to  particularize.  'I'here  were  two 
other  mathematical  lUidents  of  this  name  ;  William 
Foller,  a  difciple  of  Mr  Oughtred,  who  taught  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  Mark  Foller,  author  of  a  treatile  on  trigo- 
nometry, who  lived  later  than  the  former  two. 

FOTHER,  or  Fodder,  is  a  weight  of  lead,  con- 
taining eight  pi'S.  and  every  pig  one  and  twenty  (lone 
and  a  half;  fo  that  it  is  about  a  ton  or  common  cart- 
load. Among  the  plumbers  in  London,  it  is  nineteen 
hundred  and  a  half ;  and  at  the  mines  it  is  two  and 
twenty  hundred  and  a  half.  The  word  is  of  Teutonic 
origin,  from  fittler. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr  George),  was  born  in  Well- 
moreland  in  1705,  where  his  family  had  been  long 
feated  on  a  competent  eftate  that  had  defcended  regu- 
larly for  feveral  generations.  After  an  academical  e- 
ducation  in  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow,  he  was,  in  I75t,  clecled  principal  of 
St  Edmund's-hall,  and  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Brumley  in  Hamplhire.  Having  been  long  afflicted 
with  an  allhma,  he  died  in  1760.  He  was  the  author 
of  acolleclion  of  much  elleemed  fermons,  in  2  vols  8vo. 
The  tiiil  volume  confilts  of  occafional  difcourfes,  pub- 
lidied  by  himlelf ;   the  fecond   printed  from  his  NISS. 

FoTHERGiLL  (Dr  John),  a  late  eminent  phyfician, 
fon  of  John  and  Margaret,  quakers,  was  born  in  1712, 
at  Carr  End  in  Yorklhire,  where  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  brewer  at  Knarelborough  (after  having  travel- 
l-rd  from  one  end  of  America  to  the  other),  lived  re- 
tired on  a  fmall  ellate  which  he  cultivated.  The 
Doctor  was  the  fecond  of  live  children  (four  fons  and 
a  daughter),  and  received  his  education  under  the  care 
of  his  grandfather  Thomas  Hough,  a  perfon  of  fortune 
in  Chelhire  (which  gave  him  a  prediledlion  for  that 
county),  and  at  Sedburg  in  Yorklhire.  He  alterwards 
ferved  his  time  to  one  Mr  Bartktt  an  apothecary  at 
Bradford.  From  thence  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Edward)  Wil- 
mot,  at  St  'f  homas'a  HofpitjJ.  He  then  went  to  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh  to  lludy  phylic,  and  took  his 
dottor's  degree  there.  From  Edinburgh  he  went  to 
Leydcn  ;  whence,  after  a  (hort  Hay,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  began  to  praflifc  about  the  )tar  1  740, 
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gi'l  in  a  houfe  in  White-hart  Court,  Lombard- ftreet,  where  riage,  which,  though  it  did  not  in  every  refptA  fticceed,  'Fothfrplll, 

he  reilJed  during  the  greatefl.  part  of  his  life,  and  a^:-  tended  to  dcftroy  a  fuppofcd  combination  ;  and  of  rcn-  Foihcrgi!la> 

quired  moll  of  his  fortune.      In  1746,  he  was  admitted  dering   bread   much  cheaper,  thou<T;h    equally   whole-  *~'~v      '* 

a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  ;  fome,  to  the  poor,   by  making  it  with  one  part  of  po- 

aiid  in  i  754  a  fellow  of  that  of  Edinburgh,  to  which  tatoes   and   three  parts   of   houfelmld   flour.      But  his 

he  was  a  cdufiderablt  benefjdtor.     lie  afterwards  be-  public  benefattions,  his  encouragements  of  fcicjice,  the 

came  a  member  of  liie  Royal  Aledlcal  SociLty  at  Paris,  inilaricc?  of  his  atuntlon  to  the  lualtli,  the  ixjlicc,  the 

and  a  raeiribt-r  both  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  So-  convenience  of  the  metropolis,  &c.  wc  cminot  pretend 

cieties.      He  continued  liis  practice  with  uniutcrrupted  to  fpecify.     The  fortune  wliii.h  Dr  Fothcreill  had  ac- 

fuccefs  till  within  the  la!l  two  years  of  liis  life,  when  the  quired  was  immcnfe  ;  and,  taking  all  thin'^s  toi/cihcr, 

iUnefs  which  he  h^d  brought  on  himftlf  by  unremitted  the  houfe  and  moveables  in  Harpur-llreet,  the  property 

attention,  obliged  him  to  give   up  a  confidtrable  part  of  in  Eifcx,  and  the  tftate  in  Chclhire  (which  he  held  on 

if.     Befidcs  his  application  to  medical  foicuce,  he  had  a  leale),  and  his  ready  money,  amounted  to  L. 80,300. 

inibibea  an  early  talle  fcr  natural  hiftoiy,  improved  by  His  bufinefa  when  he  was  iu  full  practice  was  calcula- 

his  friend  Peter  CoUinion,  and  employed  h'mlcif  on  CO-  tid  at  near  L.  7000  per  annum.      In  the  inllueiiza  of 

qnillagc  and  imailerobjtctsof  botany.   He  wasfor  many  1  775  and  1776,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  60  patients  on 

years  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Mnga-  bit.  liil  dnily,  and  his  prollt   was  eilimatcd  at  L.  80CO 

zine  ;  v.  here  his  obfervations  on  tlie  weather  and  difeafes  per  nnni.m. 

wcrebegim  in  April  I  75  i,anddifc()n;iiuied  in  thebegin-  The  diforder  which  hallcncd  his  di.-alh  was  a  fcir- 
ningof  '756,  being  difappointed  iu  his  views  of  exciting  rhus  of  the  prottata,  and  an  obllruclion  in  the  bladder 
other  experienced  phyGcians  iu  ditlereut  part?  to  imi-  (in  which  w  ere  found  after  his  death  two  q'larts  of 
late  the  example.  He  had  very  cic(tnli\c  practice,  but  water),  ivhich  had  been  gradually  coming  on  him  for 
he  did  not  add  to  his  art  any  great  or  various  improve-  fix  years  pall,  occafioned  by  a  dtdicacy,  which  made 
ments.  His  pan  phlet  on  the  ulcerous  fore  throat  is,  him  unwilling  to  alight  fn  ra  his  cariiagc;  and  when, 
on  every  account,  the  bell  of  his  publications;  but  alter  his  temporary  recovciy  from  it  the  yeirbefoie  he 
owes  much  of  its  merit  to  the  informaiiun  of  the  late  died,  he  lubmitted  to  ufe  itlief  in  his  carriage,  it  was 
Dr  Letherlaud.  It  was  liril  printed  in  1748,  on  the  too  late.  He  died  at  his  huufe  in  Harpur-llreet,  De- 
re-appearance  of  that  fatal  diforder  wliich  in  1  7  VP  bad  cember  26.  1780  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred,  Ja- 
carried  off  the  tv\o  only  fous  of  Mr  Pelham.  In  17^12  nuary  5.  in  the  (fakers  burying  ground  at  Wiuch- 
Dr  Fjthergdl  purch?.fed  an  ellate  at  Upton  in  Eflex  ;  more- hill,  whither  they  were  accompanied  by  more 
and  formed  a  bv)tanic  garden  there,  the,  fecoiid  iu  Eu-  than  70  coaches  and  pott-chailes,  nuiwitfclUnding  the 
rope:  Kew  is  the  (>.r{\.  In  I  7(,6  he  began  itguLrly  intention  of  the  executors  to  have  the  funeral  private, 
to  withdraw,  fioin  MiJfummer  to  Michaelmas,  from  The  Doctor  by  his  will  appointed,  that  his  (hells,  anil 
the  exccflive  fatigue  of  his  profeffion,  to  Lee  Hall,  near  other  pieces  of  natural  hiltorj-,  fliould  be  offered  to  the 
Middlewich,  in  Ciieihire  ;  which,  though  he  only  rent-  late  Dr  Hunter  at  L.  5C0  under  the  valuation  he  or- 
ed  it  by  the  year,  he  had  fpared  no  expence  to  improve,  dered  to  be  taken  of  them.  Accordingly  Dr  Hunter 
He  took  no  fees  dering  this  recefs,  but  attended  to  bought  them  lor  L.  1200.  The  drawings  and  colltc- 
prefcribe  gratis  at  an  inn  at  Middlewich  once  a-*eek.  tions  iu  natural  hiftory  were  alfo  to  be  offered  to  Mr 
in  17^17,  after  he  found  himfelf  obhged  to  relax  his  (now  Sir  JoiVph)  Banks  at  a  valuation.  His  Englilh 
attention  to  bufuiefs,  he  removed  from  his  houfe  in  the  portraits  and  prints,  which  had  been  collected  by  Mr 
city,  to  re!:de  in  Harpur-iircet,  Red-Lion  Square.  John  Nickolls  of  Ware,  and  purcljafed  by  him  for  So 
Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  been  induilrioue  to  guineas,  were  bought  for  zoo  guineas  by  Mr  Thane, 
contrive  a  method  of  generating  and  prefcivisig  ice  in  His  books  were  fold  by  auction,  Apiil  30.  1781,  and 
the  Weft- Indies.  He  was  the  patron  of  Sidney  Par-  the  eight  following  days.  His  houfe  and  garden  al: 
kinfon,  and  die*  up  the  preface  prefixed  to  his  account  Upton,  in  which  J  5  men  were  conllantly  employed, 
of  the  voyige  to  tbe  South  Seas.  At  his  expence  al-  were  valued  at  L.  io,otO.  He  fpared  no  expence  to 
fo  was  mad'?  and  printed  an  entire  new  tranflation  of  augment  this  as  well  as  his  other  collections.  He  had 
the  whole  Bible,  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origi-  an  ingenious  artiil  qualified  to  collect  for  him  at  the 
nals,  by  Anthony  Purver,  a  quaker,  in  two  v*(lumcs.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  another  on  the  Alps,  and 
1764.  folio,  and  alfo,  in  1780,  an  edition  of  bilhop  employed  for  leveral  years  before  his  death  a  painter  in 
Percy's  "  ICey  to  the  New  Teftament,"  adapted  to  the  natural  hiltory  at  Leeds. 

ufe  of  a  feminaiy  of  young  Quaker,';,  at  Acworth,  near         Dr  Foihergill's   chaia£lcr  was  evcellent.      A  tranf- 

Leeds  in  Yi^ikliiire,  founded  in  1778   by  the  Society,  adion,  indeed,  with  regard  to  one  Dr  Leeds,  gave  oc- 

who  puichdted,  by  a  fuhfcription  in  which  Dr  Fother-  calion  to  fome  of  his  euen.iis  to  blame  him  ;   but  how 

gill  llood  ioiemoll,   the  houfe  and  an  eliate  cf  thirty  unjultly,  ha*  been  abundantly   Ihown   by   his  biogri- 

acres  which   the   Foundling  Hofpital   held  there,   b'.it  phers  Dr  Elliott  and  Dr  I^ett fome.      Befides  ihe  pnm- 

which  they  found   inconvenient  for  tlieir  purpofe   on  plilct  already  mentioned,  Dr  F'otliergill  n-.ote  a  conli- 

account  of  diitancc.      The  Doclor  himlelf  tirll  projeft-  doable  number  of  Tracts,  which  are  now  collected  in- 

td  this  on  the  plan  of  a  fmalier  inllitution  of  the  fame  to   one   voltiinc   8vo,   by   Dr  Elliott.     He   iomctimes 

kind  at  Gilderlonies.     He  alfo  endowed  it  handfome-  wrote  in  the  newfpapers,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 

ly  by  his  will.     It  now  contains  above  30Q  children  of  author  of  more  than  100  letters  in  the  Gazctcer  con-; 

both  Icxes,  who  are  cloathed  and  iuftructed.     Among  cerning  the  New  P.ivemeiit. 

the  other  beneficent  fchemes  fuggefted  by  Dr  pother-  FO THERGILLA,  in  \)otany  :  A  genusof  the  di- 

giliwere  ihofe  of  bringing  tilb  to  London  by  Liid  car-  gviiiaoidcr,  bvion^in  i  to  the  pulvandria  clafs  of  plants.- 

Tlie 
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r.H^'rirg  The  calyx  is  IcbeJ,  mod  entire  ;  there  N  no  corolla  ; 
the  germcn  bifiil  ;  tire  c»pfule  bilocular  ;  and  the  ceUs 
t\vxi-valved  ;  thf  feeds  folilary  and  bijnr. 

FOTHIiKING,  a  ptruliarmetho«l  of  endeavouring 
to  flop  a  leak  in  the  b-ittcm  of  a  fliip  while  flie  is  afloat, 
either  under  fail  or  at  anchor.  It  is  ufually  performc-d 
in  the  following  manner :  A  bafket  is  tilled  with  allies, 
cinders,  and  cheeped  rope-yarns,  and  loofely  covered 
with  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  to  this  is  fadened  a  long  pole, 
by  which  It  Is  plunged  repeatedly  in  the  water,  as  clofe 
aspoff.blc  to  the  place  where  the  lake  is  conjeAured  to 
lie.  The  oakhimi  or  chopped  rope-yarns  being  thus  gra- 
dually (haken- through  the  twij;s,  or  over  the  top  of 
the  balkct,  arc  fi-equently  fucked  into  the  hole  along 
with  the  water,  fo  that  the  leak  becomes  Immediately 
cboaked  ;  and  the  future  entrance  cf  the  water  is  there- 
by prevented. 

rOTIlERINGAY,  a  town  of  Northamptonfiilre, 
about  four  miles  from  Staneford,  fituated  on  the  river 
Avon  or  Nen,  and  confilllng  of  one  llreet.  Edward 
duke  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Heni-y  V.  founded  and 
endowed  a  line  collegiate  cliurch  here,  in  which  he  was 
interred.  At  the  DItTohition  the  college  and  the  choir 
\rere  pulled  down,  and  the  bodies  of  the  founder  and 
Lis  family  left  expofed  till  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  interred,  and  the  pvtfent  monu- 
ments to  be  erefted.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  church 
is  a  free  fehool,  founded  by  Henry  VII.  or  Edward  VI. 
endowed  with  L-ZO/ifT  annam  for  a  mailer,  payable  out 
of  the  exchequer  by  the  receiver  of  the  county.  The 
bridge  over  the  river  here  was  firll  built  by  queen  E- 
lizabeth,  1573,  of  timber,  with  three  pillars  upjn  the 
foundation.  Daniel,  firft  earl  of  Nottingham,  ?.nd  the 
other  trullees  for  William  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax, 
rebuilt  it,  in  172^,  of  freeftone  from  King's  Cliffe.  On 
the  fouth-ealt  fide  of  the  ClifFe  flood  the  callle  ;  which 
was  of  great  autiquity  and  confiderable  Itrengvh.  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  in  the  cuftody  of  Sir 
Amias  Powlet  here,  was  tried  and  beheaded  in  the  hali; 
and  her  fon  afterwards,  forgiving  and  even  taking  Into 
favour  her  greatell  enemy  Cecil,  only  took  the  childlfli 
revenge  of  beating  down  the  caftle  ;  which  he  fo  com- 
pletelydemollfhed,  that  no  mcrethan  the  earthworksnow 
remain.  Within  the  firft  work  Is  a  fann-houfe  with  fome 
carved  ftones  wrought  into  it,  and  at  the  fouth-we!l 
corner  of  the  inner  trench  are  fome  ma.Tes  of  llone- 
walls.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  carried  the  wainfcot  of  the 
hall  to  Connlngton. 

FOU-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fc-KiiN.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade;  but  la 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  magnilicence  of  its  prircipal 
bridge,  which  has  more  than  100  archvs,  conllru(5ti.d 
of  white  ftone,  and  ornauicnted  wlih  a  double  balu- 
ftrade  throughout.  This  city  Is  the  refidence  of  a 
■viceroy,  and  has  under  Its  jurifdiftioii  nine  cities  of  the 
third  clafs. 

FOUGADE,  or  FoucAssE,  in  the  art  of  vnx,  a 
little  mine,  about  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  i  o  or  1 2  deep, 
dug  under  fome  work  or  poll,  which  is  In  danger  of 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  charged  with  facks 
of  powder,  covered  with  llones,  earth,  and  whatever 
tlfe  can  make  great  deilruClion.  It  is  let  on  tire  like 
ofher  mines,  with  a  fauclffe.      See  Mine. 

FOUL,  or    FouLE,    in    the   fca-language,  is  ufed 
iwhen   a   Ihip  has  been  long   untrimmcd,  fo   that  _thc 
N^  130. 
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prafs-weeds,  or  barnacles,   grow  to  her  fides  under  wa-       Foul 
tcr      A  rope  is  alio   foul   when   it  is  either  tangled  in  II 

iifelf,  or  hindered  by  another,  fo  that  it  cannot  lun  or       tion*' 
be  over-hawlcd.  * 

Foul  import?,  alfo,  the  running  of  one  (hip  againft 
another.  This  happens  fometimcs  by  the  vioUncc  of 
the  wind,  and  fometimcs  by  the  carleiTnefs  of  the  peo- 
ple on  board,  to  ihips  in  the  fame  convoy,  and  to  ihips 
in  port  by  means  of  others  coming  in.  The  damages 
occalloned  by  runnine^  foul,  are  of  the  nature  of  thofe 
in  which  both  parties  mull  bear  a  thare.  They  are 
ufually  made  half  to  fall  upon  the  fufferer,  and  half 
upon  tl'.e  vt-fTcl  which  did  the  injury  :  but  in  cafes 
where  it  is  evidently  the  fault  of  the  maflcr  of  the  vtf- 
fel,  he  alone  is  to  bear  the  damage. 

Fcir.-Wiifcr.  A  (liip  is  faid  to  make  foul  water, 
when,  being  under  fail,  (lie  comes  into  fuch  (liord-wa- 
ter,  that  though  her  keel  do  not  touch  the  ground,  y«t 
It  comes  f>>  n.-ar  it,  that  the  motion  of  the  water  under 
her  raifes  tlic  mud  from  the  bottom. 

Foul  is  alfo  a  difeale  in  cattle,  proceeding  from 
blood,  and  a  waterilh  rheum  that  falls  down  into  the 
legs,  and  makes  llieiii  fwell. 

Foin  or  PlmpleJ  Fact.      See  Cutta  Rafacca. 

FOULy\,  or  FnvL  IJland,  one  of  the  Shetland  ides, 
lying  between  fix  and  fevcn  leagues  weft  from  the 
main  land.  Il  is  about  three  milts  long,  narrow,  and 
full  of  rough,  deep,  and  bare  rocks  ;  one  oi  which  is 
fo  large,  and  runs  up  to  fuch  an  height,  that  It  may 
be  clearly  feen  from  Orkney.  This,  therefore,  may 
be  reckoned  with  the  greatefl  probability  to  be  the 
Thu'e  of  Tacitus,  whatever  might  be  the  Thule  of  the 
Phenicians  and  Greeks.  It  has  Icdrce  auy  pafturage, 
and  but  very  little  arable  land  ;  but  that,  however  fniall 
in  extent,  is  very  feniie,  out  of  the  produce  of  which« 
with  fowl  and  tidi,  the  poor  irhabitants  lublitl.  'I'hey 
ha\e  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  port;  and  ihf  only 
commodities  they  have  are  llock-iilh,  train  oil,  a«d 
fifathers. 

FOUMART,  in  zoology,  a  fpecics  of  Mustlla. 

FOUND.-\TION,  in  architecture,  is  that  part  of  a 
building  which  is  under-ground.  See  Architecture, 
n^  96  rt  ftq.  and  n''  1  jO,  &c. 

Paliadio  allows  a  lixth  part  of  the  height  cf  the 
whole  building  tor  the  heillowlng  or  under-digging  ; 
unltfs  there  be  e'ellars  'under  ground,  in  which  cafe  he 
would  have  It  fomewhat  lower. 

FdUND.iTiON,  denotes  alfo  a  donation  or  legacy,  ei- 
ther in  money  or  lands,  for  the  maintenance  and  fup- 
port  of  fome  community,  hofpitnl,  fchoul,  5fc. 

The  king  only  can  found  a  cullcge,  but  there  may  y.jci'/ 
be  a  college  in  reputation  founded  by  others.  If  [i  Law  Diet. 
cannot  appear  by  InqnitVtIon  who  It  was  that  founded 
a  church  or  college,  it  Ihall  be  intended  that  It  was  the 
king,  who  has  power  to  found  a  new  church.  Sic. 
The  king  may  found  and  ereCt  an  hofpital,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  houfc  upon  the  inheritance  of  anether,  or 
licenle  another  perfon  to  do  it  upon  his  own  lands;  and 
the  words  ftmdc,  cr^o,  iic.  are  not  necellaTy  in  every 
foundation,  cither  of  a  collci;c  or  hofpital,  made  bythe 
king  ;  but  it  is  futScient  if  there  be  words  e<^nlvalent : 
the  Incorporation  of  a  college  or  hofpital  is  the  very 
foundation  ;  but  he  vjho  endoivs  it  with  lauds  is  the 
founder  ;  and  to  the  erc<?lIon  of  an  hofpital,  nothing 
more  is  requilite  but  the  iu^orpuiatioa  and  foundation. 

Perfona 
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PrffoiH  feilVJ  of  tAates  in  fte-fiitipl*',  inny  erecl  and 
(ouoil  Iiofjjiuls  lor  llic  poor  by  died  ciirollrj  in  clun- 
fciVi  &c.  which  (hall  be  incoipurattd,  and  fuhjcd  to 
JLch  vrliturs  as  the  founder  Hiali  apjiuint,  Sic.  Uat.  3>; 
Eliz.  c.  5. 

FOUNDF.K,  iii  a  general  fenfc,  the  pcrfon  who 
lays  a  foundation,  or  eii(lo'>»  a  cliurvh,  Tchool,  relij;;- 
oiis  houlc,  or  utlier  charitable  imlilijcion.     tice  Fuun* 

DAT  ION. 

FovNDSR,  alfo  implies  an  ariiH  who  c?.ll3  mttals,  in 
various  fornas,  f.)r  different  ufcs,  at  piinj,  btlls,  ftaliies, 
prii)tin;r-cliarai5iirs,  caiidlcfticks,  buckles,  &c.  whence 
the)'  are  dcnomiiiatcl  g,unfounders,  bell-foundvi8,  fi- 
gii\e-fouiulei-3,  letter-founders,  foiiiidcrii  of  fmall  works, 
£ic.     See  F<'iiM>ERY. 

FouMJ'R,  in  the  fcalarguai^e  :  A  Hiip  is  faid  to 
founder,  when  by  an  extracnlinr-ry  It-ak,  or  by  a  great 
fea  hrciikiiig  in  >'p<>n  her,  (he  is  io  lil'td  with  water, 
that  fherpnnot  1«  freed  of  it  ;  fo  tliat  (he  can  neither 
\tcr  ncr  ilecv,  but  lie  like  a  log  ;  and  not  bci.ij  able 
10  fw  in)  long,  will  at  lait  link. 

FOUNDERED,  in  farriery.      See  there,  §  x\i. 

FOUNDl.UY,  or  F0UM1RY,  the  art  of  calling  all 
forts  of  metals  iiito  difTiireiit  forms.  It  likewjfc  lignifics 
the  work  houfc  or  fmelting-hut  whtrcin  thefe  opera- 
lions  are  [icrfoimed. 

FoviifPKr  t/f  binall  IFc/li,  or  C'-finj  in  Sr,iitl.  The 
fand  uftd  for  cafliug  Iniall-works  i!>  at  lirll  of  a  pretty 
Joft,  ycUowiih,  and  clammy  nature  :  but  it  being  nc- 
ctlTary  to  (hew  charcoal  doll  in  the  mould,  it  at  lcn>;tli 
bccomcK  o(  a  i;uitc  black  colour.  This  fand  is  worked 
over  and  over,  on  a  board,  with  a  lolkr,  and  a  fort  of 
kn'fe  ;  being  placed  over  a  trough  to  receive  it,  after 
it  is  by  thtfc  means  fiifucicntly  prepaied. 

This  done,  they  take  a  wooden  board  of  a  length 
and  breadth  pioportionnl  to  the  things  to  be  cull,  and 
p;itting  a  ieoge  round  it,  they  fill  it  with  land,  a  little 
inoiftened,  to  make  it  duly  cohere.  Then  they  take 
either  wood  or  metal  niodtls  of  what  they  intend  to 
cull,  and  apply  them  fo  to  the  mould,  and  prcfs  them 
into  the  fand,  as  to  leSve  their  imprtfllon  there.  Along 
the  middle  of  the  mould  is  'aid  half  a  fmall  brafs  cy- 
linder, a.<  the  chief  canal  for  the  metal  to  run  through, 
when  melted,  into  the  modiU  or  patterns  ;  and  from 
this  chief  canal  r.ie  placed  Kveral  others,  which  extend 
to  each  model  or  pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After 
this  frame  is  finilhcd,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by 
firll  loofening  them  all  round,  that  the  fand  may  not 
give  way. 

Then  ihey  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the 
mould  with  the  fan  e  pitterns  in  juil  fuch  another 
frame;  only  ll.;a  it  has  pins,  which,  entering  into  holes 
tlut  correfpiind  to  it  in  the  other,  make  t!ie  two  cavi- 
ties of  the  pattern  fidl  exactly  en  each  other. 

The  fratre,  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  melter ; 
who,  after  extending  the  thief  canal  of  the  counter- 
part, and  adding;  liie  croU  eanuls  to  the  fevcral  niode-U 
in  both,  and  llrewing  niill-doll  over  them,  dries  thcni 
in  a  kind  of  oven  for  that  purpofe. 

Both  parts  of  the  mould  being  dry,  they  arc  joined 
together  by  means  of  th.e  pins;  and  to  puvtnt  their 
giving  way,  by  reafon  of  the  melted  nutal  pafiiug  thro' 
the  ihief  tylindrital  canal,  they  ire  fcrewed  or  wedged 
up  like  a  kind  of  prefs. 

\\  hlle  tie  iiiouids  are  thus  preparing,  the  metal  is 
VoL.Vn.  FartL 
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fufing  ill  a  crucible  of  a  fizc  proportionate  to  t!ic  qtian-  roualfr-r. 
lity  of  metal  intended  to  he  chiI.  — — ^— «^ 

When  the  moulds  arc  tcolilh,  the  frames  are  un- 
fcre*ed,  or  unwed^'ed,  and  the  cill  v/ork  t^ken  CLt  of 
the  fand,  uhich  fand  is  worked  over  again  for  other 
cal'uiiga. 

J'oi'yuFRr  rif  Statues.  The  calling  of  llatucs  de- 
pends on  the  due  preparation  of  liie  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  ou'er  mould,  the  inferior  furnace  to  melt  c(F 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fufe  the  metiL  The  pit  is  a 
hole  dug  in  a  dry  place  fomething  deeper  than  the  in- 
tended ligure,  and  m^de  according  to  the  prominence 
of  Certain  parts  thereof.  The  iiiGdc  of  the  pit  is  com- 
mcMily  lined  with  ftone,  or  brick  ;  or,  when  the  figure 
is  very  large,  they  fomclimcs  woik  on  the  ground,  aiul 
raife  a  proper  fence  to  refill  the  inipuliicn  of  the  melt- 
ed metal. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  is  a  rude  m  ifs  to  which 
is  given  the  inttrded  attitude  and  contours.  It  is  rai- 
fwd  on  an  iron  grato,  Urong  cnoiJj,-h  to  fullbin  it,  and 
is  llrengthcncd  within  ly  (everal  bars  of  iron.  It  Is 
genv'rally  made  either  of  potter's  ilay,  mixed  with  hair 
and  horfediMig  ;  or  of  philler  of  i'aris  mixed  with 
brick-dull.  The  ufe  of  the  core  is  to  fupport  the  wax, 
the  fliell,  and  L-ffen  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron 
bars  and  the  core  9re  taken  out  of  the  brafs  figure 
through  an  aperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpofe,  which 
h  fildcrcd  up  afterwards.  It  is  nccclf.iry  to  leave  fo:nc 
of  the  iron  bars  of  the  core,  that  contribute  to  the  Ilea- 
dincfs  of  the  projefting  part,  within  the  brafs  figure. 

Tlie  wax  is  a  reprefentation  ol  tiij  intended  llatue. 
If  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpturc,  the  wax  (hould  be  all  of 
the  fctllptor's  own  hand,  wiio  ufually  forms  it  on  the 
core  :  Though  it  may  be  wrought  feparatciy  in  cavitieo, 
moulded  on  a  model,  and  afterwards  arranged  on  the 
libs  of  iron  over  the  grate  ;  filling  the  vacant  fj  ace  in 
tiie  middle  wiih  liquid  plailer  and  brick-dull,  whereby 
the  inner  core  Is  propoitloned  as  the  fcu'ptor  carries  on 
the  wax. 

AVheii  the  wax,  which  is  the  intended  thick ntfs  of 
the  metal,  is  finifhcd,  they  fill  fmall  waxen  tubes  per- 
pendicular to  it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  fcrvc  both  as 
canals  for  the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of 
the  work  ;  and  as  vent-holes,  to  give  pallage  to  the  sir, 
which  would  olhcrwife  occafion  great  diforder  wheij 
the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it. 

The  work  being  brought  thus  far,  mud  be  covered 
with  its  flicll,  which  is  a  kind  of  crull  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  foft  matter,  eafily  receives 
the  impicfiion  of  every  pait,  which  is  afterwards  com- 
municated to  the  metal  upon  its  taking  the  place  of  the 
wax,  between  the  (hell  and  the  mould.  I'hc  matter 
of  this  outer  mould  is  varied  according  as  diflerent  lay- 
ers are  applied.  The  firll  is  generally  a  comjiofition  of 
clay,  and  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and  fifted, 
and  mixed  up  with  water  to  the  conlillence  of  a  colour 
fit  tor  painting:  accordingly  they  apply  it  with  a  pen- 
cil, laying  it  (even  or  tight  times  over,  and  letting  it 
dry  between  whiks.  I'or  the  fecond  imprefiion,  they 
add  horfe-dung  aiid  natural  earth  to  the  former  com- 
pofitlon.  The  third  imprellion  is  i  nly  horlc-dung  and 
earth.  Ladly,  the  Ihell  is  finiilied  by  laying  on  feveral 
more  imprefTions  of  this  lafl  matter,  inaite  very  thick 
with  the  hand. 

The  fl'.til,  thus  finlfiied,  is  fccurcd  by  fcvcial  iron 
3  13  girths, 
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Foumlirry.  girths,  bound  round  it,  at  about  half  a  foot  diftancc  from 
I  each  other,  and  falUncd  at  thebottom'to  the  grate  un- 

der the  ftatue,  and  at  top  to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they 
all  terminate. 

If  the  ftatue  be  fo  big  that  it  would  not  be  eafy  to 
move  the  moulds  with  faaty,  they  mud  he  wrought 
on  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  caft.  This  is  performed 
two  ways:  in  the  fird,  a  fquare  hole  is  dug  under 
ground,  much  bigger  than  the  mould  to  be  made 
therein,  and  its  infide  lined  with  walls  of  free-ftone  or 
brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  fame 
materials,  with  a  kind  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outwards :  in  this  is  a  fire  made  to  dry  the  mould, 
and  afterwards  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  grate,  and  upon  this  the  mould,  Sec.  fornud 
as  above.  Lallly,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fquare 
pit,  is  made  another  large  furnace  to  melt  the  metal. 
In  the  other  way,  it  is  fufBcient  to  work  the  mould 
above  ground,  but  with  the  like  precaution  of  a  fur- 
nace and  grate  underneath.  \\'hen  finifiied,  four 
wal  s  are  to  be  run  around  it,  and  by  the  tide  thereof 
a  maffive  made  for  a  melting-furnace.  For  the  reft 
the  method  is  the  fame  in  both.  The  mould  being  fi- 
nifhed,  and  inclofed  asdefcribed,  whether  underground 
or  above  it,  a  moderate  fire  is  lighted  in  the  furnace 
imder  it,  and  the  whole  covered  with  planks,  that  the 
wax  may  melt  gently  down,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con- 
trived for  that  purpofe,  at  the  foot  of  the  mould, 
which  are  afterwards  cxadlly  clofed  with  earth,  fo  foon 
as  the  wax  is  carried  off.  This  done,  the  hole  is  filled 
lip  with  bricks  thrown  in  at  random,  and  the  fire  in 
the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch  time  as  both  the 
bricks  and  mould  become  red  hot.  After  this,  the  fire 
being  extinguiHied,  and  every  thing  cold  again,  they 
take  out  the  bricks,  and  fill  up  their  place  with  earth 
moiftened,  and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  the  mould, 
in  order  to  make  it  the  more  fiim  and  ftcady.  Thefe 
preparatory  meafures  being  duly  taken,  there  remains 
nothing  but  to  melt  the  metal,  and  riui  it  into  the 
mould.  This  is  the  office  of  the  furnace  above  defcri- 
bed,  which  is  coir.inonly  made  in  the  form  of  an  oven 
with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  the  wood,  'another 
for  a  vent,  and  a  third  to  run  the  metal  cut  at.  From 
this  laft  ?.perti!re,  which  is  kept  very  tlofe,  while  the 
metal  is  in  fufion,  a  fmall  tube  is  laid,  whereby  the 
melted  metal  is  conveyed  into  a  lar;;e  earthen  bafon, 
ever  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big 
branches  of  the  jets,  or  calls,  which  are  to  convey  the 
metal  into  all  the  parts  of  the  mould,  are  inferted. 

Thefe  calls  or  jets  are  all  terminated  with  a  kind 
of  plugs,  which  are  kept  clofe,  that,  upon  opening 
the  iurraoe,  the  brafs,  which  gufhes  out  with  violence, 
may  not  enter  any  of  them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  e- 
nough  of  matter  to  run  into  them  ail  at  cnce.  Upon 
which  occalion  they  puli  out  the  plugs,  which  are  long 
iron  rods  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling 
the  whole  diameter  of  each  tube.  The  whole  of  the 
furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron  fitted  at 
the  end  of  each  pole,  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  in- 
flant.  This  compUtes  the  work  in  relation  to  the 
carting  part  ;  the  reft  being  the  fculptor's  or  carver's 
bufinefs,  who,  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and 
garth  wherewith  it  is  tncompafled,  faws  off  the  jets 
vith  which  it  appears  covered  over,  and  repairs  it 
with  chjlTtk,  gravers,  puitcheons,  Sic 
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^Ol'^■^Fnr  of  Bdh.     The   metal,  it   is  to  be  obfcr-  Foundcry. 
ved,  is  different  for  bells  from  what  it  is  for  ftatues  ;  """>        ' 
there  being  no  tin  in  the  ftatue-metal:   but  there  is  a 
fifth,  and  fometimes  more,  in  the  bell-metal. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  core  and  the  wax  for  bells, 
if  a  ring  of  bells  efpecially,  are  not  left  to  chance,  lult 
muft  be  meafured  on  a  fcale,  or  diapafon,  which  gives 
the  height,  aperture,  and  thicknefs,  nccedary  for  the 
feveral  tones  required. 

It  is  on  the  wax  that  the  feveral  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments  and  infcriptions,  to  be  rtprefented  in  re- 
lievo on  the  outfide  of  the  bell,  are  formed.  The 
clapper  or  tongue  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  bell, 
but  is  furnidied  from  other  hands.  In  Europe,  it  is 
ufually  of  iron,  with  a  large  knob  at  the  extreme;  and 
is  fufpcnded  in  the  midille  of  the  bell.  In  China,  it  is 
only  a  huge  wooden  malkt,  ftruck  by  force  of  arm  a- 
gainft  the  bell;  whence  they  can  have  but  little  of  that 
confonancy  fo  much  admired  in  fome  of  our  rings  of 
bells.  The  Ciiinefe  have  an  extraordinary  way  of  in- 
creafing  the  found  of  their  bells  ;  viz.  by  leaving  a  hole 
under  the  cannon  ;  which  our  bell  founders  would  rec- 
kon a  defeft. 

The  proportions  of  our  bells  dider  very  much  from 
thofe  of  the  Chintfe.  In  curs,  the  modern  propor- 
tions are,  to  itiake  the  diameter  i  5  times  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  and  the  height  12  times.  The  parts  of  a 
bell  are,  l.  The  founding  bow,  terminated  by  an  in- 
ferior circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner,  2.  The 
brim  or  that  part  of  a  bell  whereon  the  clapper  ftrikes, 
and  which  is  thicker  than  the  red.  3.  The  outward 
finking  of  the  middle  of  the  bell,  or  the  point  under 
which  it  grows  wider  to  the  brim.  4.  The  waift  or 
furniture,  and  the  part  that  grows  wider  and  thicker 
quite  to  the  brim.  5.  The  upper  vafe,  or  that  part 
which  is  above  the  waift.  6.  The  pallet  which  fup- 
ports  the  ftaple  of  the  clr.pper  witliin.  7.  The  bent 
and  hollowed  branches  of  metal  uniting  with  the  can- 
nons, to  receive  the  iron  keys,  whereby  the  bell  is  hung 
up  to  the  beam,  which  is  its  fuppoit  and  counierpoife, 
when  rung  out. 

The  bufinefs  of  hellfoundery  is  reducible  to  three 
particulars,  i.  The  proportion  of  a  bell.  2.  The 
foiming  of  the  mould.  And,  3.  The  melting  of  the 
metal.  There  are  two  kinds  of  proportions,  viz.  the 
fimple  and  the  relative  ;  the  former  are  thofe  propor- 
tions only  that  are  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  beU 
to  render  it  fonorous  ;  the  relative  proportions  eftablifli 
a  rcquifite  harmony  between  feveral  bells. 

The  method  of  forming  the  profile  of  a  bell,  pre- 
vious to  its  being  caft,  in  which  the  proportion  of  the 
feveral  parts  may  be  fecn,  is  as  follows  :  the  thicknefs 
of  the  brim,  Ci  (Plate  CXCV.)  is  the  foundation  of 
every  other  meaiuie,  and  is  divided  into  three  cqua? 
parts.  Firft,  draw  the  line  HD,  which  reprcfcnts  the 
diameter  of  the  bell  ;  bifctt  it  in  F  and  entl  the  per- 
pendicular F  f  ;  let  D  F  and  H  F  be  alfo  bifcdted  in 
F  and  G,  and  two  other  perpendiculars  E  e,  G  a,  be 
ercdled  at  E  and  G  :  G  E  will  be  the  di.imeter  of  tire 
top  or  upper  vafe,  i.  e.  the  tliamcter  of  the  top  will  be 
half  that  of  the  hell ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  the  dia- 
meter of  a  hell  which  will  found  an  odlave  to  the 
other.  Divide  the  diameter  of  the  hell  or  the  line 
HD  into  15  equal  parts,  and  one  of  thefe  will  give  . 
Ci  tlie  ihicknels  of  the  brim  j  divide  again  each  of 

theft- 
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Founderf  tliefe  I  y  equal  parts  into  three  other  equal  parts,  and  a  bell  are 
*—^i—  then  form  a  fcale.  From  this  fcale  take  12  of  the  lar- 
ger divillona  or  rj- of  ihe  whole  fcale  in  the  corr.pufs, 
and  fctting  one  leg  in  D  dcfcrihe  an  arc  to  cut  the  line 
E  e  in  N  ;  draw  N  D,  and  divide  this  line  into  1  2 
equal  parts  ;  at  the  point  I  crcd  the  perpendicular 
|C=:  10,  and  Cl  will  be  the  thicknefsof  the  brim  =:rV 
of  the  diameter  :  draw  liie  line  C  D  :  bifccl  DN  ;  and 
at  the  point  of  bifc(£lioii  6  creel  the  perpendicular 
6  K=:j{  of  the  largir  divuionson  the  fcale.  With  an 
opening  of  the  compafs  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  fcale  or  30  brims,  fctting  one  Kg  in  N,  defcribean 
arc  of  a  circle,  and  with  the  fame  leg  in  K  and  the 
fame  opening  dtftiibe  another  arc  to  interfeCl  the  for- 
mer :  on  iliib  point  of  interfcttion  as  a  centre,  and 
with  1  radius  equal  to  30  brims,  defcrlUe  the  arc  N  K  ; 
in  6  K  produced  take  K  B.=  y  of  tlie  larger  meafure 


of  the  fcale  or  -j-  of  the  brim,  and  on  the  fame  centre 
with  the  radius  30-j-  brims  deftvibe  an  arc  A  li  parallel 
to  N  K.  For  the  arc  BC,  take  i  z  diviiions  of  the 
fcale  or  12  brims  in  the  compafs;  find  a  centre,  and 
from  that  centre,  with  this  opening,  defcribe  the  arc 
BC,  in  the  fame  manner  as  N  K  or  A  B  were  defcrl- 
bed.  There  are  various  ways  of  defcribing  the  arc 
Kp;  fomc  defcribe  it  on  a  centre  at  the  dillance  of 
nine  brims  from  the  points  p  and  K  ;  others,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  figure,  on  a  centre  at  the  dillance  only  of 
feven  brims  from  thofe  points.  But  it  is  neceffary  firll 
to  find  the  point  p,  and  to  determine  the  rounding  of 
the  bell  p  i.  Fur  this  purpofe,  on  the  point  C  as  a 
centre,  and  with  the  radius  C  1,  defciibe  the  arc  I  p  n; 
bifeft  the  part  i,  2  of  the  line  1)  n,  and  erefting  the 
perpendicular  p  in,  this  perpendicular  will  cut  the  arc 
1  p  n  in  m,  which  terminates  the  rounding  i  p.  Some 
founders  make  the  bendings  K  a  third  of  a  brim  lower 
than  the  middle  of  the  line  D  N;  others  make  the  part 
C  1  D  more  acute,  and  inftead  of  making  Cl  perpendi- 
cular to  DN  at  I,  draw  it  jth  of  a  brim  higher,  making 
it  Hill  equal  to  one  brim  ;  fo  that  the  line  I  D  is  longer 
than  the  brim  C  I.  In  order  to  trace  out  the  top-part 
N(7,  take  in  the  compafs  eight  divifions  of  the  fcale  or 
eight  brims,  and  on  the  points  N  and  D  as  centres, 
defcribe  arcs  to  interfeft  each  other  in  8  :  on  this  point 
8,  with  a  radius  of  eight  brims,  defctibe  the  arc  Nb; 
this  arc  will  be  the  exterior  curve  of  the  top  or  crown: 
on  the  fame  point  8  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius 
equal  to  7y  brims,  defcribe  the  arc  A  e,  and  this  \s  ill 
be  the  inteiior  curve  of  the  crown,  and  its  whole 
thickncfs  will  be  one  third  of  the  brim.  As  the  point  8 
does  not  fall  in  the  axis  of  the  bell,  a  centre  M  may 
be  found  in  the  axis  by  defcribing,  with  the  inter- 
val of  eight  brims  on  the  centres  D  and  H,  arcs  which 
will  interfefl  in  M  ;  and  this  point  may  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  inner  and  outer  curves  of  the  crown  as 
before.  The  thicknefs  of  the  cap  which  ftrengthens 
the  crown  at  (3  is  about  one-third  of  the  thickncfs  of 
the  briin  ;  and  llie  hollow  branches  or  ears  about  one- 
fixth  of  the  diameter  of  the  bell.  The  height  of  the 
bcH  is  in  proportion  to  its  diameter  as  12  to  ij,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fundamental  found  to  its  third 
major:  whence  it  follows,  that  the  found  of  a  bell  is 
principally  compofed  of  the  found  of  its  extremity  or 
brim,  as  a  fundamental  of  the  found  of  the  crown 
which  is  an  odlave  to  it,  and  of  that  of  the  height 
which  is  a  third. 

The  particulars  neceffary  for  making  the  motlld  of 
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I.    The  earth:  the  moil  cohefive  U  the  Poondtry. 

bell  ;   it    muft  be   well  ground   and    fifted,  to  prevent  <~~^ 

any  chinks.  2.  Irickilone  ;  wliich  mud  be  nfed  for 
the  mine,  mould,  or  core,  and  for  the  furnace.  3. 
Horfe-dung,  hair,  and  hemp,  mixed  with  the  earth, 
to  render  the  cement  more  binding.  4.  The  wax  for 
infcriplions,  coats  of  arms,  Sec.  5.  The  tallow  e- 
qually  mixed  with  the  wax,  in  order  to  put  a  flight 
lay  of  it  upon  the  outer  mould,  before  any  letters  arc 
applied  to  it.     6.  The  coals  to  dry  the  monlJ. 

For  making  the  mould,  they  have  a  fcalfold  con- 
fiding of  four  boards,  ranged  upon  tielTels.  Upon 
this  they  carry  the  earth,  grofsly  diluted,  to  mix  it 
with  horfe-dung,  beating  the  whole  with  a  large  fpa- 
tula. 

The  compafTes  of  condruflion  is  the  chief  inftru- 
ment  for  making  the  mould,  which  confill  of  two  dif- 
ferent legs  joined  by  a  third  piece.  And  lall  of  all, 
the  founders  (helves,  on  which  are  the  engravings  of  the 
letters,  cartridges,  coats  of  arms,  &c. 

They  firft  di^  a  hole  of  a  fuffitient  depth  tocontaia 
the  mould  of  the  bell,  together  with  the  cafe  or  can- 
non, under  ground  ;  and  about  fix  inches  lower  tharj 
the  terreplain,  where  the  work  is  performed.  The 
hole  mull  be  wide  enough  for  a  free  paffage  betweea 
the  mju'.d  and  walls  of  the  liole,  or  between  one  mould 
and  another,  when  feveral  bells  are  to  be  call.  yVt 
the  centre  of  the  hole  is  a  Hake  ere&td,  that  is  ilrongly 
fadentd  in  the  ground.  This  fupports  an  iron  peg, 
on  which  the  pivot  of  the  fecond  branch  of  the  com- 
paCTes  turns.  Tlie  (lake  is  encompaffed  with  a  folid 
brick-work,  perfetlly  round,  about  half  a  foot  hirh, 
and  of  the  propofcd  bell's  diameter.  This  they  call  a 
m'lU-Jlone.  The  parts  of  the  mould  are,  the  core,  the 
model  of  the  bell,  at.d  the  (hell.  When  the  outer  fur- 
face  of  the  core  is  formed,  they  begin  to  raife  the  core, 
which  is  made  of  bricks  that  are  hid  in  courfes  of  equal 
height  upon  a  lay  of  plain  earth.  At  the  laying  of 
eacii  brick,  they  bring  near  it  the  branch  of  the  com- 
paflTes,  on  which  the  curve  of  the  core  is  (haped,  fo  ai 
that  there  may  remain  between  it  and  the  curve  the 
dillance  of  a  line,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  layers 
of  cement.  The  wo  k  is  continued  to  the  top,  only 
leaving  an  opening  for  the  coals  to  bake  the  core.  This 
work  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement,  made  of  earth 
and  horfe-dung ;  on  which  they  move  the  compalTe* 
of  condrudion,  to  make  it  of  an  even  fmoothncfs  every 
where. 

The  firft  layer  being  finiflied,  they  put  the  fire  to 
the  core,  by  filling  it  half  with  coals,  through  an  open- 
ing thac  is  kept  (hut,  during  the  baking,  with  a  cake 
of  earth  that  has  been  feparately  baked.  Tlie  firft 
fire  confumes  the  (lake,  and  the  fire  is  left  in  the  core 
half  or  fometimes  a  whole  day  :  the  firll  layer  being 
tlioroughly  dry,  they  cover  it  with  a  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  ;  each  being  fmoothcd  by  the  board  of  the 
compalTts,  and  thoroughly  dried  befoie  tliey  proceed  to 
another. 

The  core  being  completed,  they  take  the  compaffcs 
to  pieces,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  thicknefs  of  the 
model,  and  the  compalfes  are  immediately  put  in  their 
place  to  begin  a  ieeond  piece  of  the  moul.i.  It  con- 
fills  of  a  mixture  of  earth  and  hair,  applied  with  the 
hand  on  the  core,  in  feveral  cakes  that  clofe  together. 
This  work  is  finilhed  by  feveral  layers  of  a  ibmner 
cement  of  the  fame  matter,  fmoothcd  by  the  compalfes, 
3  B  2  and 
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Totindery.  and  thoroiipWy  dried  bcfote  another  is  laid  on.  The 
^  »  , '  firil  layer  of  the  modtl  is  a  mixture  of  wax  and  grcafe 
fpread  over  the  whole.  After  which  are  applied  the 
infcriptions,  coats  of  arn-.s,  &c.  btfmeared  with  a  pen- 
cil dipped  in  a  veffcl  of  wax  in  a  chating-diih:  this  is 
dorx  for  every  letter.  Before  the  (hell  is  begun,  the 
tonipafles  are  taicin  to  pieces,  to  cut  off  all  the  wood 
that  fills  the  place  of  the  thickncfs  to  be  given  to  the 
ftirll. 

The  firfl  layer  Is  the  fame  earth  with  the  reft,  fiftcd 
very  fine  ;  whilft  it  is  tempering  in  water,  it  is  mixed 
•with  cow's  hair  to  make  it  cohere.  The  whole  bein^ 
n  thin  ctiUis,  is  ffently  poured  on  the  model,  that  fills 
cxa£lly  all  the  linuolrrics  of  the  figures,  &c.  and  this 
is  repeated  till  the  whole  is  two  lines  thicl:  over  the 
n\od.;l.  When  this  layer  is  thoroughly  dticd,  they 
cover  it  with  a  feeoud  of  tl\e  fame  matter,  but  fonie- 
what  thicker  ;  when  this  fecond  layer  becomes  of  fi^n<e 
confiilcr.ce,  they  apply  the  compalTe*  again,  and  lij;!it 
a  five  in  the  core,  fo  as  to  melt  off  the  wax  of  the  in- 
fcriptions, &c. 

After  this,  they  po  on  with  other  layers  of  the  fiiell, 
by  means  of  the  compalTcs.  Here  they  add  to  the 
cow's  hair  a  quantity  of  hemp,  fpread  upon  the  layers, 
and  afterwards  fm.oothcd  by  the  hoard  of  the  conipaf- 
fes.  The  thicknefs  of  the  fliell  comes  to  four  or  five 
inches  lower  than  the  mill  flone  before  obferved,  and 
furrounds  it  quite  clofc,  which  prevents  the  extravafa- 
tion  of  the  metal.  The  wax  Ihould  be  taken  out  before 
the  melting  of  the  metiil. 

The  ear  of  the  bell  requires  a  ftparate  woik,  which 
is  done  during  the  diying  of  the  feveral  incruftations 
of  the  cement.  It  has  feven  ilngs:  the  fcvcuth  is  cal- 
led the  iri/lj;-,  and  tmites  the  others,  being  a  perpen- 
dicular fupport  to  ftrcngtlien  the  curves.  It  has  an 
aperture  at  the  top,  to  iiirnit  a  large  iron  peg,  bent  at 
the  bottom  ;  and  this  is  introduced  into  two  holes  in 
the  beam,  faftened  with  two  (Irong  iron  keys.  There 
are  models  made  of  the  rings,  with  maffcs  of  beaten 
earth,  that  are  dried  in  the  fire,  in  cider  to  have  the 
hollow  of  ihcm.  Thefe  rings  are  gently  prelTcd  upon 
a  layer  of  earth  and  cow's  hair,  one  half  of  its  depth  ; 
und  then  taken  out,  without  breaking  the  mould. 
This  operation  is  repeated  1 2  times  for  1 2  half-moulds, 
ihat  two  and  two  united  may  make  the  hollows  of  the 
!ix  rings  :  the  fame  they  do  for  the  hollow  of  the  bridge, 
and  bake  tl'.era  all,  to  unite  them  together. 

Upon  the  open  place  left  for  the  coals  to  be  put  in, 
are  placed  the  rings  that  conltitute  the  ear.  They  firlt 
put  into  this  open  place  the  iron-ring  to  fupport  the 
clapper  C'f  the  bell  ;  then  they  make  a  round  cake  of 
clay,  to  f.U  up  the  diameter  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
core.  This  cake,  after  baking,  is  clapped  upon  the 
openins:,  and  foldcred  with  a  thin  mortar  fpread  over 
it,  which  binds  the  cover  clofe  to  the  core. 

The  hollow^  of  the  model  is  filled  with  an  earth, 
fufficiently  moill  to  fix  on  the  place,  which  is  llrewed 
at  feveral  times  jipon  tlie  cover  of  the  core  ;  and  tliev 
beat  it  gently  with  a  peftle,  to  a  proper  height ;  and  a 
■workman  finooths  the  earth  at  top  with  a  woodeu 
trowel  dipped  in  water. 

Upon  this  cover,  to  he  taken  off  afterwards,  they 
TifTemble  the  hollows  of  the  lings.  When  every  tiling 
is  in  its  proper  place,  they  llrengthen  the  oiitlide  of  the 
hollows  with  mortar,  iu  order  to  bind  iLtni  with  tlic 


bridge,  and  keep  them  ftcady  at  the  bottom,  bv  mean*  Potinlcry. 
of  a  cake  of  the  fame  mortar,  which  (ills  up  the  whole  — — v— ^ 
aperture  of  tlio  ihcll.  Thij  they  let  drv,  that  it  may 
be  removed  without  breaking.  To  make  room  for  the 
metal,  tliey  pull  olfthe  hollows  of  ih:  riii'ji,  throu  »h 
which  the  metal  is  to  pifs,  before  it  enters  into  the  va- 
cuity of  the  mould.  The  (hell  being  unloaded  of  its 
ear,  they  range  under  the  millilone  i\vt  or  fix  piece* 
of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  and  thick  enough  to 
reach  almoft  the  lower  part  of  the  (hell;  between  thefs 
and  the  mould,  they  drive  in  wooden  wedges  with  a 
mallet,  to  lliake  the  (hell  of  the  m.odcl  whereon  it  reils, 
fo  as  to  Ix-  pulled  up  and  got  out  of  the  pit. 

When  this  and  the  wax  are  removed,  they  break 
the  model  and  the  layer  of  earth,  through  which  the- 
nietal  mull  run,  from  the  hollow  of  the  rin-Js,  between 
the  (iiell  and  the  core.  They  fmoke  the  inlide  of  the 
ftiell,  by  burning  llraw  under  it,  that  Iielps  to  fmootR 
the  furface  of  the  bell.  Then  they  put  the  (hell  in 
the  place,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fame  interv.il  between  that 
anel  the  core  ;  and  before  the  hollows  of  the  rini's  or 
the  cap  are  put  on  again,  they  add  two  vents,  that  are 
united  to  the  rings,  and  to  each  other,  by  a  mafs  of 
b.iked  cement.  After  which  they  put  on  this  mafs  of 
the  cap,  the  rings,  and  the  vent,  over  the  (hell,  and 
folder  it  with  thin  cement,  which  is  dried  gralually  by 
covering  it  with  burning  coals.  Thjn  they  fill  up  the 
pit  with  earth,  beating  it  ilrongly  all  the  time  round 
the  mould. 

The  furnace  has  a  place  for  the  fire,  and  another  for 
the  metal.  'I'he  fire  p'ace  has  a  large  chimney  with  a 
fpacious  a(Ii  hole.  The  furnace  which  contains  the 
metal  is  Taiilled,  ivhofe  bottom  is  made  of  eartli, 
rammed  down  ;  the  reft  is  built  with  brick.  It  has 
four  apertures  ;  the  fir(^,  through  whieli  the  flame  re- 
vibrates  ;  the  fecond  is  clofed  with  a  ilopple  that  ij 
opened  for  the  metal  to  run  ;  the  others  aie  to  fcpa- 
rale  the  drofs  or  feoiis  of  the  metal  by  wooden  rakes: 
through  thefe  laft  apertures  pafiTes  the  thick  fnwke. 
The  ground  of  the  furnace  is  built  Hoping,  for  the  me- 
tal to  run  down. 

FouNDFRr  of  Great  Guns  and  Mortar- Pieres.  The 
method  of  calling  thefe  pieces  is  little  different  from 
that  of  bells  :  they  are  run  maffy,  without  any  cove, 
being  determined  by  the  hollow  of  the  (hell;  and  they 
are  afterwards  bored  with  a  (leel  trepan,  that  is  worked 
either  by  hovfcs  or  a  water-mill. 

For  tiie  metal,  parti,  proportions,  &c.  of  thefe  pieces, 

fee  GuNNKRY. 

Letter- Foi'NDRRr,  or  Cajl'iiig  of  Printtng- Letters. 

In  the  bufinels  of  cutting,  culling,  <Jce.  letters  for 
printing,  tlie  letter-cutter  mull  be  provided  with  a  vice, 
hand-vice,  hammers,  and  files  of  all  forts  for  watch- 
makers ufe  ;  as  alfo  gravers  and  fculptcrs  of  all  forts, 
and  an  oil-llone,  &c.  fuitable  and  (izeuble  to  the  feve- 
ral letters  to  be  cut :  a  flat  gage  made  of  box  to  hold 
a  rod  of  Itecl,  or  the  body  of  a  mould,  5:c.  exactly  per- 
pendicular to  the  liat  of  the  ufing  file  :  a  (liding-gage 
whole  ufe  is  to  meafvire  and  fet  esff  dittances  between 
the  (boulder  and  the  tooth,  and  to  mark  It  olf  from  the 
end,  or  from  the  edge  of  the  work  :  a  face-gage, 
which  is  a  fquare  notch  cut  with  a  file  into  the  edge 
of  a  thin  plate  of  lletl,  Iron,  orbrafs,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  a  piece  of  common  tin,  whole  ufe  is  to  proportion 
the  face  of  e.ich  fort  of  letter,  %i%.  loii^  letters,  af- 
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'•  ccnJIne  Inters,  and  fhort  Isttfrf.  So  there  tnuit  be 
"  three  gKj^en,  and  the  gage  for  the  long  Iclttrs  is  the 
I'Mie^th  (if  the  whole  body  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into 
42  equal  parts.  The  gage  for  the  afceiiding  letters 
Roman  atu!  Italic  are  -?>  or  30  parts  of  42,  and  33  parts 
■f^r  the  nntrlirti  face.  Tlie  j^a^^e  ft.r  the  (hoit  letters 
J3  4i  or  l^  partb  of  42  of  the  whole  body  for  tlie  Ro- 
man and  Italic,  and  22  paits  for  the  linj^lilli  face. 

The  Italic  and  other  ftanding  gajjes  arc  to  mtafire 
the  fcope  of  the  Itdlic  Hem*,  by  applying  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  pag«  to  the  top  and  bottom  lines  of  the 
klters;  and  iIk-  other  lidc  of  the  gage  to  the  flem;  for 
■when  the  letter  complies  with  thefc  three  fides  of  the 
gage,  ihalt.-ttet  hasitstrue  fhapc. 

I'he  ntnl  cr.ve  of  the  letter-cutter  is  to  prepare  good 
fteel  pisflchee,  wtU  tempered,  and  quite  free  from  all 
■vt'ins  of  iion  ;  on  the  face  of  vvliich  he  drawj  or  maiks 
the  txa-fl  fhape  of  the  leltfrwilh  pen  and  ink  if  the 
Utter  be  laigc,  or  with  a  fmooth  blunted  point  of  a 
needle  if  it  -Ik  fmall  ;  and  then  with  lizeable  and  pro- 
jtr  (liaptd  and  pointed  gravas  and  fculpters,  dijjs  or 
f<  ulps  out  the  ttecl  between  the  ttiokcs  or  nv.irkj  he 
»T\ade  on  the  face  of  the  pumli,  and  leaves  the  marks 
Handing  on  the  face.  liavinjj  well  (hapcd  the  infide 
firokes  of  his  letter,  he  dicptns  the  hoiiows  with  the 
fame  tools  ;  for  if  a  letter  be  not  deep  in  proportion 
to  its  width,  it  will,  "liennftdat  prels,  print  bhck, 
»nd  \-K  good  for  nothing.  This  work  is  generally  re- 
gulated by  the  depth  of  the  counter- jiunch.  Then  he 
works  the  outfidc  with  proper  files  till  it  be  fit  fcr  the 
viatrice. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  fiivking  and  juftifying 
of  the  iTi;.triccs,  we  mutt  provide  a  motdd  to  iuflifV 
them  by,  of  which  jou  have  a  diaught  in  Plate  CXCV. 
fig.  1.2. 

Every  mould  is  compofed  of  an  upper  ,ind  an  under 
part.  Ttw  urfder  part  .is  deliocatrd  in  fig.  1.  The 
Tipper  part  is  marked  fig.  2.  and  is  in  all  reipettsmade 
like  the  under  pait,  excepting  the  ttool  behind,  and  the 
bow  or  fpring  alio  behind  ;  and  excepting  a  fmall 
roundifh  wire  between  the  body  and  carriage,  near  the 
break,  where  the  under  part  hath  a  fm.Jl  rounding 
groove  made  in  the  body.  This  w  ire,  or  rather  half-wire, 
in  the  nj-per  part  makes  the  nick  in  the  fhank  of  the  let- 
tei-,  when  part  of  it  is  received  into  tbe  groove  in  the 
under  part.  Thefe  two  parts  arc  fo  exadly  fitted  and 
gage^V  into  one  another  (^'.-c.  the  male-gage  marked  c 
ill  fiij.  2.  into  the  female  marked  g  in  fig.  1.  that 
•when  the  upper  part  of  tile  nioiiid  is  propcily  placed 
on,  and  in  the  under  part  of  the  mould,  both  together 
make  the  entire  mould,  and  may  be  (lid  backwards  for 
ufe  fo  far,  till  the  edge  of  either  of  the  bodies  on  the 
middle  of  either  carriage  comes  jull  to  tin;  edge  of  the 
female  gages  cut  in  each  carriage  :  and  they  may  be 
fiid  forward  fo  fir,  till  the  bodies  on  cither  carriage 
touch  e«c4i  other  :  and  the  Aiding  of  thefe  two  parts 
of  the  mould  bae-kwards  makes  the  (hank  of  the  letter 
thicker,  becaufe  the  bodies  in  each  part  (land  wider 
afunder  ;  and  the  (liding  ihi-m  fwwai-els  makes  the 
(hank  of  the  letter  thinner,  becaufe-  the  bodies  on  each 
part  of  the  moidd  (land  cloler  togrlhtr.  The  parts  of 
the  mould  are  as  follow  :  -ins.  a.  The  carriage,  b,  The 
biiely.  c,  The  male  gage.  d  e.  The  mcuth-piccc. 
f  i.  The  regilier.  g.  The  female  gage,  h,  The  hag. 
aoM  a.  The  tottom  piRte.    ii/i,  Tb<  wood  en  which 
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the  bottom  plate  lies,  ccc,  The  uioutii.  di,  The  Foundefy. 
throat,  edd,  I'hc  pallat.  /,  The  nick,  gg,  Tbe  ■  »■  ■■* 
ftool.      h  hf  The  fpring  or  bow. 

Then  the  mould  mull  be  juRified  :  and  firft  the 
founder  juilifies  the  body,  by  cafiing  about  20  pi-oofs 
or  famples  of  letters  ;  which  are  fet  up  in  a  compofing 
(lick,  with  all  their  nicks  to^vard»  the  right  liand  ; 
?nd  then  by  comparing  thefe  with  the  pattern  letters, 
fet  up  in  the  fame  mauner,  he  finds  the  exadl  meafurc 
ot  the  body  to  be  catt.  He  alfo  uics  if  the  two  fides  of 
the  boely  are  parallel,  or  that  tlie  body  be  no  bigger 
at  the  head  than  at  the  foot,  by  taklog  half  the  num- 
ber ct  his  proofs  and  turning  them  with  their  heads  to 
the  feet  of  the  other  half ;  and  if  then  the  heads  and 
the  feet  be  found  exactly  even  upon  each  other,  and 
neither  to  drive  out  nor  get  in,  the  two  fides  may  be 
pronounced  parallel.  He  farther  tries  whether  the 
two  fides  of  the  thicknefi  of  the  letter  be  parallel,  by 
ftrll  felting  his  proofs  in  tlie  compofing  (lick  with  their 
nicks  upwards,  and  tJien  turning  one  half  with  thcirheads 
to  tbe  feet  of  the  other  half;  and  if  the  heads  and  feet  lie 
exactly  upon  each  other,  and  neither  drive  out  nor  get 
in,  the  two  (ides  of  the  thickneCs  are  parallel. 

The  mould  thus  jullified,  the  nextbulinefs  is  to  pre- 
pare the  matrices.  A  matrice  is  a  piece  of  brafs  on 
copper  of  about  an  ir.cli  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  thick- 
neis  iu  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  letter  it  is  to  con- 
tain. In  this  metal  is  funk  tlie  face  of  the  letter  in- 
tended to  be  cafl,  by  ilriiiiig  the  letter  puivoh  about 
the  depth  of  an  n.  After  this  the  fides  and  face  of 
the  matrice  niuft  be  jullified  and  cleared  with  files  of 
all  bunchiugs  made  by  finking  the  punch. 

Every  thing  thuj  prepared,  it  is  brought  to  the  fur- 
nace ;  wiiich  is  built  of  brick  upright,  with  fo'jr  fquare 
fides,  and  a  (tone  on  the  top,  in  which  (lone  is  a  wide 
round  hole  for  the  pan  to  (land  in.  A  fuundery  of 
any  conlequence  has  fevera!  of  thefe  i'urnaceb  in  it. 

As  to  tbe  metal  of  which  the  typf«  are  to  be  caft, 
this,  in  exteufive  fouuderies,  is  always  prepared  in  large 
quantities  ;  but  caft  into  fmall  bars,  of  about  20 
pounds  weight,  to  be  delivered  out  to  the  workmen  as 
occafion  requires.  In  the  letter  foundery  which  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  reputation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr  Alex.  Wiifon  and  fons  at  Glafgo^r,  we  arc 
informed,  that  a  (lock  of  met.il  is  made  up  at  two  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  fafllciettl  to  ferve  the  callers  at 
the  furnace  for  (ix  months  each  time.  For  this  [nirpofc, 
a  larg«  furnace  is  baik  unilcr  a  (hade,  furnllhed  with  a 
wliecl  vent,  in  order  the  mire  cq.nUy  to  heat  the  fidc3 
of  a  ftrong  pot  of  caft-iron,  which  hold»  when  fui! 
15  hundred  weight  of  the  raet-d.  The  fire  being 
kindled  below,  the  bars  of  lead  are  kft  foftly  down  in- 
to the  pot,  and  their  fufion  promoted  by  throw  iiig  in 
fome  pitch  and  tallow,  which  fuoa  inflame.  An  outer 
chimney,  which  is  bi'ilt  fo  as  to  preyed  about  a  foot 
over  the  fartlielV  lip  of  the  pot,  catclies  hold  of  the 
Same  by  a  Aror.g  draught,  and  mokes  it  iSt  very  power- 
fully in  melting  lead  ;  .wliilil  it  ferves  at  tlic  fatnc  time 
to  convey  awa>y  all  the  furaes,  &c.  from  the  workmen, 
to  whom  this  laborious  part  of  the  buiinefs  is  commit- 
ted. When  tlie  lead  is  thoroughly  melted,  a  due  pio- 
portion  of  the  rcgulus  of  antimony  and  other  ingredi- 
ents are  put  in,  and  fome  more  talloiv  \i  uifiaiuid  to 
make  the  wheje  incorporate  fooner.  The  workmen 
iio^v  Laving  mixed  the  cuateats  of  liie  put  very  tho- 
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Fonndery.  rouo-hly  by  fUrring  long  with  a  large  iron  ladlf,  next 
*~~v^~  proceed  to  draw  the  metal  off  into  the  fmall  troughs 
of  caft  iron,  which  arc  ranged  to  the  number  of  four- 
fcore  upon  a  levd  platform  faced  with  ftone,  built  to- 
wards the  right  hand.  In  the  courfe  of  a  day  1  5  hun- 
dred weight  of  metal  can  he  eafily  prepared  in  this 
manner  ;  and  the  operation  is  continued  for  as  many 
days  as  are  necefTary  to  prepare  a  (lock  of  metal  of  pjl 
the  various  degrees  of  hardnefa.  After  this,  the  whole' 
is  difpofed  into  preflcs  according  to  its  quality,  to  be 
dtlivertd  out  occafionally  to  the  workmen. 

The  founder  muft  now  be  provided  with  a  ladle, 
which  differs  nothing  from  other  iron  ladles  but  in  its 
fize  ;  and  he  is  provided  always  with  ladles  of  feveral 
fizes,  which  he  ufes  according  to  the  ti/.e  of  the  letters 
he  is  to  caft.  Before  the  caller  begins  to  call,  he  mull 
kindle  his  fire  in  the  furnace  to  melt  the  metal  in  the 
pan.  Therefore  he  takes  the  pan  out  of  the  hole  in 
the  llone,  and  there  lays  in  coals  and  kindles  them  ; 
and,  when  they  are  well  kindled,  he  fets  the  pan  in 
again,  and  puts  in  metal  into  it  to  melt :  if  it  be  a  fmall- 
bodied  letter  he  cads,  or  a  thin  letter  of  great  bodies, 
liis  metal  mull  be  very  hot ;  nay  fometimes  red-hot, 
to  make  the  letter  come.  Then  having  chofen  a 
ladle  than  will  hold  about  fo  much  as  the  letter  and 
break  is,  he  lays  it  at  the  iloking-hole,  where  the  flame 
burfts  out,  to  heat.  Then  he  ties  a  thin  leather,  cut 
with  its  narrow  end  againft  the  face  to  the  leather 
groove  of  the  matricc,  by  whipping  a  brown  thread 
twice  about  the  leather-groove,  and  {'aliening  the  thread 
with  a  knot.  Then  he  puts  both  halves  of  the  mould 
together,  and  puts  the  matrice  into  the  matrice-cheek, 
and  places  the  foot  of  the  matrice  on  the  llool  of  the 
mould,  and  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  upon  the 
wood  of  the  upper  half  of  the  mould,  but  not  tight 
tip,  left  it  might  hinder  the  foot  of  the  matrice  from 
linking  clofe  down  upon  the  ftool  in  a  train  of  work. 
Then  laying  a  little  roiin  on  the  upper  wood  of  the 
mould,  and  having  his  cafting-ladle  hot,  he  with  the 
boiling  fide  of  it  melts  the  rofin  :  and,  when  it  is  yet 
melted,  prelTes  the  broad  end  of  the  leather  hard  down 
on  the  wood,  and  fo  faftcns  it  to  the  wood ;  all  this  is 
the  preparation. 

Now  he  comes  to  catling.  Wherefore,  placing  the 
under  half  of  the  mould  in  his  left  hand,  with  the 
hook  or  hag  forward,  he  clutches  the  ends  of  its  wood 
between  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  of  his  thumb  and 
his  three  hind  fingers ;  then  he  lays  the  upper  half  of 
the  mould  upon  the  under  half,  fo  that  the  male  gages 
may  fall  into  the  female  gages,  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  foot  of  the  matrice  places  itfelf  upon  the  ftool  ; 
and,  clafping  his  left-hiind  thumb  lliong  over  the  up- 
per half  of  the  mould,  he  nimbly  catches  hold  of  tlie 
bow  or  fpring  with  his  right-hand  fingers  at  the  top 
of  it,  and  his  thumb  under  it,  and  places  the  point 
of  it  againft  the  middle  of  the  notch  in  the  backlide 
of  the  matrice,  preffing  it  as  well  forwards  towards 
the  mould,  as  downwards  by  the  Iboulder  of  the  notch 
clofe  upon  the  ftool,  while  at  the  fame  time  with  his 
hinder  lingers,  as  afotcfaid,  he  draws  the  under  half 
of  the  mould  towards  the  ball  of  his  thumb,  and  thrulls 
by  the  ball  of  his  thumb  the  upper  part  towards  his 
fingers,  that  both  the  regifters  of  the  mould  may  prcls 
againft  both  fides  of  the  matrice,  and  his  thumb  and 
fingers  prcfs  both  halves  of  the  mould  clofe  together. 
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Then  he  takes  the  handle  of  his  ladle  in  his  right  F^mrdcTf, 
hand,  and  with  the  boll  of  it  gives  a  ftroke,  two  or  """"V"-^ 
three,  outwards  upon  the  furface  of  the  melted  metal, 
to  fcum  or  clear  it  from  the  film  or  dull  that  may  fwim 
upon  it ;  then  takes  up  the  ladle  full  of  metal,  and 
having  his  mould,  as  aforelaid,  in  his  left  hand,  he  a 
little  twills  the  left  fide  of  his  body  from  the  furnace, 
and  brings  the  geat  of  his  ladle  (full  of  metal)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mould,  and  twills  the  upper  part  of  his 
right  hand  towards  him  to  turn  the  metal  into  it,  while 
at  the  fame  moment  of  time  he  jilts  the  mould  in  his 
left  hand  forwards,  to  receive  the  metal  with  a  llrong 
fiiakc  (as  it  is  called),  not  only  into  the  body  of  the 
mould,  but  whde  the  m.etal  is  yet  hot  running,  fvvift 
and  ftrongly,  into  the  very  face  of  the  matrice,  to  re- 
ceive its  pcrfctl  form  there,  as  well  as  in  the  (liank. 

Then  lie  takes  the  upper  half  of  the  mould  off  the 
under  half,  by  placing  his  right-hand  thumb  on  the 
end  of  the  wood  next  his  left-hand  thumb,  and  his 
two  middle- fingers  at  the  other  end  of  the  wood  ;  and 
finding  the  letter  and  break  lie  in  the  under  half  of 
the  mould  (as  moll  commonly  by  rcafon  of  its  weight 
it  does),  he  throws  or  toiTcs  the  letter,  break  and  all, 
upon  a  llieet  of  wafte  paper  l.iid  for  that  purpofe  on 
the  bench,  jull  a  little  beyond  his  left  hand,  and  is 
then  ready  to  call  another  letter  as  before  ;  and  alio, 
the  whole  number  that  is  to  be  call  with  that  matrice. 
A  workman  will  ordinarily  caft  about  three  thoufand 
of  thtfe  letters  in  a  day. 

When  the  carters  at  the  furnace  have  got  a  fufficient 
number  of  types  upon  the  tables,  a  fct  of  boys  come 
and  nimbly  break  away  the  jets  from  them  :  the  jets 
are  thrown  into  the  pots,  and  the  types  are  carried 
away  in  parcels  to  other  boys,  who  pafs  them  fwiftly 
under  their  fingers,  de-fended  by  leather,  upon  fmooth 
flat  Hones,  in  order  to  polilli  their  broad-lidcs.  This 
is  a  very  dexterous  operation,  and  is  a  remarkable  in- 
llance  of  what  may  be  effcclcd  by  the  power  of  habit 
and  long  pratlice  ;  for  thefe  boys,  in  turning  up  the 
other  fide  of  the  type,  do  it  fo  quickly  by  a  mere  touch 
of  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  as  not  to  require  the 
leall  perceptible  intermiffion  in  the  motion  of  the  right 
hand  upon  the  llone.  The  types,  thus  finely  fmooth- 
ed  and  flattened  on  the  broad-lidcs,  are  next  carried 
to  another  fet  of  boys,  who  fit  at  a  fquare  table,  two 
on  each  fide,  and  there  are  ranged  up  on  long  rulei"* 
or  fticks,  fitted  with  a  fmall  projcClion,  to  hinder  them 
from  Hiding  off  backwards.  When  thcfe  Ilicks  are  fo 
filled,  they  arc  placed,  two  and  two,  upon  a  fet  of 
wooden  pins  fixed  into  the  wall,  near  the  dicffcr,  fome- 
times to  the  amount  of  an  hundred,  in  order  to  under- 
go the  finilhing  operations.  This  workman,  who  is 
always  the  moll  expert  and  Ikilful  in  all  the  different 
branches  carried  on  at  the  foundery,  begins  by  taking 
one  of  thefe  Ilicks,  and,  with  a  peculiar  addiefs,  Hides 
the  whole  column  of  types  off  upon  the  drelfing-llick  : 
this  is  made  of  well-feafoned  mahogany,  and  furniftied 
with  two  end-pieces  of  lleel,  a  little  lower  than  the 
body  of  the  types,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  fo  as  to 
approach  the  other  by  means  of  a  long  fcrew-pin,  in- 
ferted  in  the  end  of  the  Hick.  Tlie  types  are  put  in- 
to this  Hick  with  their  faces  next  to  the  back  or  pro- 
jei'tion  ;  and  after  they  are  adjulled  to  one  another  fo 
as  to  Hand  even,  they  are  then  bound  up,  by  Icrewing 
home  the  moveable  cud-piece.     It  is  here  where   th"fe 
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Foundcry.  ^eat   and  requifite  accuracy  of  the   moulds  comes  to 
*^^'  be  pcrcelveiJ  ;   for   in   this   cafe   the  whule  column,  fo 

bound  up,  lies   flat    and   true  upon  the  (lick,  the  two 
extreme  types  being  quite  parallel,  and  the  whole  has 
the  appearance  of  one  folid  continuous  plate  of  metal. 
The  lead  inaccuracy  in  the  cxaft  parallelifin  of  the  in- 
dividual type,  when  multiplied   fo  many  times,  would 
render  it   impoflible   to  bind  them  >ip  in  this  manner, 
by  difpofing  them   to   life  or  fpring  from  llie  ftick  by 
the  fmallell  prcffurc  from  the  fcrew.      Now,  when  lying 
fo  conveniently  wiih  the  narrow  edges  upper  mod,  which 
cannot  pofUbly  be  fmoothed  in  the  manner  before  men- 
tioned by  the-dones,  the  workman  does  this  more  ef- 
feftually  by  fcraping  the  furface  of  the  column  with  a 
thick-edged  but    (harp   razor,  which   at  every   ftroke 
brings  on  a  veiy  fine  fiiiooth  flvin,  like  to  polilhcd  filver  ; 
and  thus   he  proceeds  till   in   about   half  a  minute  he 
comes  to  the  farther  tiid  of  the  ftick.    The  otlier  edges 
of  the  types  are  next  turned  upwards,  and  poliflied  in 
the  farre  manner.      It  is  whilft  the  types  thus  lie  in  the 
drcffirg-ftick  that  the  operation   of  bearding  or  baib- 
ing  is  performed,  which  is  effeiSed  by  running  a  plane, 
faced  with  ileel,  along  the  flioulder  of  the  body  next 
to  the   face,   which   takes  more  or  lefs  off  the  corner, 
as  occafion  may  require.     Wliilll  in  the  drtlTmg- ftick 
they  are  alfo  grooved,  which  is  a  very  material  opera- 
tion.     In  order  to  underftand  this,  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  types   are   firft   broken  f)if  from 
the  jets,  fome  fuperfluous  metal  al-.vays  remains,  which 
would  make  them  bear  very  unequally  agp.inrt  the  pa- 
per whilft  under  the  printing-prefs,  and  effectually  mar 
the  imprefllon.     That  all  thefe  inequalities  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  away,  and   that  the  beatings  of  every 
type   may  be  regulated  by  the  fhoulders   imparted  to 
them  all  alike  from  the  mould,  the  workman   or  dref- 
fer  proceeds  in  the  following  manner.     The  types  be- 
ing fcicwed  up  in  the  ftick,  as  before  mentioned,  with 
the  jet-end  outermoft,  and  projtfting  beyond  the  wood 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  the   ftick  is  put  into  an 
open  prefs,  fo  as  to  prefentthe  jet-end  uppermoft,  and 
then  every  thi'ng  is  made  faft  by  driving  a  long  wedge, 
which  bears  upon   a   flip  of  wood,  which  lies  clofe  to 
the  types  the  whole  length  :  then   a   plough   or  plane 
h  applied,  which  is  fo  conftructed   as  to  e'nbrace  the 
projeftlng  part   of  the  types   betwixt  its   long  fidts, 
which  arc  made  of  polifned  iron.     When  the  plane  is 
thus  applied,  the  flcel  cutter  bearing   upon  that  part 
between  the  fliouidtrs  of  the  types,  where  the  inequa- 
lities lie,  the  drcft^er  dcxteroufly  glides  it  alonff,   and  by 
this  means  ftiipsoff  every  irrrgular  part  that  comes  in 
the  way,  and  fo  makes  an  uniform  groove  the  whtle 
length,    and   leaves   the   two   (houlders  ilanding ;    by 
which  means  every  type  becomes  precifelv  like  to  ano- 
ther, as  to  the  height  againft  paper.     The  types  be- 
ing now  finilhed,  the    ftick  is  taken   out  of  the  prefs, 
and  the  whole  column  replaced  upon  the  other  ftick  ; 
and  after  the  whole  are  fo  drciTed,  lit  proceeds  to  pick 
cut  the  bad  letters,  previous  to  putting  them   up   into 
pages  and  papers.      In   doing   this  he  tikes  the  ftick 
itito  his  left  hand,  and   turning   the  faces  near  to  the 
hght,  lie  examines  them  carefully,  and  whenever  an 
imptrfeft  or  damaged  letter  occurs,   he  nimbly  plucks 
it  out  with  a  ftiarp  bodkin,  which  he  holds  in  the  right 
hand  for  that  purpofe.    Thofe  letters  which,  from  their 
fcrm,  project   o\er   the  body  of  the  type,  and  which 
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cannot   on   this  account  be  rubbed  on  the  flones,  are     Fount, 
fcrapcd  on  the  bi  oadfidcs  with  a  knife  or  file,  and  fome   Fo 'o''^'"' 

of  tlie  metal    next   the    face    pared  away  with  a  pen-  *~~^ 

knife,  in  order  to  allow  the  type  to  come  clofe  to  any 
other.      This  operation  is  called  terning. 

The  excellence  of  printing  types  confifts  not  only 
in  the  due  performance  of  all  the  operations  above  de- 
fcribed,  but  alfo  in  the  hardnefs  of  the  metal,  form, 
and  tine  proportion  of  the  charafter,  and  in  the  exact 
bearing  and  ranging  of  the  letters  in  relation  to  one 
another. 

FOUNT,  or  Font,  among  printers,  &c.  a  fet  or 
quantity  ofcharaders  or  letters  of  each  kind,  cait 
by  a  letter-founder,  and  forted. — We  fay,  a  founder 
has  caft  a  fortnt  of  pica,  of  englifli,  of  pearl,  &c. 
meaning  that  he  has  caft  a  fet  of  charaAcrs  of  thcfe 
kinds. 
_  A  complete  fount  docs  not  only  include  the  run- 
ning letters,  but  alfo  large  and  fmall  capitals,  fiiigle  let- 
ters, doirbk  letters,  points,  commas,  lines,  and  numeral 
chai"ao.^crs. 

Founts  are  large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  demand 
of  the  printer,  who  orders  them  by  the  hundred  weight, 
or  by  (heets.  When  the  printer  orders  a  fourrf  of 
500,  he  means  that  the  fount  ftiould  weigh  500  lb. 
When  he  demands  a  fount  of  10  (heets,  it  Is  under- 
ftood,  that  with  that  fount  lie  (Irall  be  able  to  compofe 
10  Ihcets,  or  20  forms,  without  being  obliged  to  dif- 
tribute.  Tire  founder  takes  his  meafures  accordin'rly; 
he  reckons  120  pounds  for  a  fheet,  inchrdinj-  the 
quadrates,  &c.  or  60  pounds  for  a  form,  which  13  half 
a  (heet :  not  that  the  (heet  always  weighs  l20poundsr 
or  the  form  60  pounds  ;  on  the  coirtrar)',  it  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  fize  of  the  form  ;  bcfidcs,  it  is  always- 
fuppofed  that  there  are  letters  left  in  the  cafes. 

The  letter-founders  have  a  kind  of  lift,  or  tariff, 
whereby  they  regulate  their  foirnts:  the  occalion  there- 
of is,  that  fome  letters  being  in  much  more  ufe,  and 
oftcncr  repeated  than  others,  their  cells  or  cafes, 
(hould  be  better  filled  and  llored  than  thofe  of  the  let- 
ters which  do  not  return  fo  frequently.  Thus  the  o- 
and  /,  for  inftance,  are  always  in  greater  quantity  than 
the  /•  or  z. 

This  difference  will  be  beft  perceived  from  a  propor- 
tional comparifon  of  thofe  letters  with  themfelves,  or 
iome  others.  Suppofe  a  fount  of  100,000  characters 
which  is  a  common  fount  ;  here  the  a  ftiould  have 
5C00,  the  c  3000,  their  ii,eoo,  the  /  6000,  the  m 
3000,  the  k  only  30,  and  the  x,y,  and  2,  not  many 
more.  But  this  is  only  to  be  underfiood  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  lower  cafe  ;  thofe  of  the  upper  having 
other  proportions,  which  it  would  be,  here,  too  lonw 
to  infift  on. 

FOUNTAIN,  a  fpring  or  fource  of  water  riling' 
out  of  the  earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains- 
were  generally  efteemed  as  facred  ;  but  fome  were  held- 
to  be  fo  in  a  m  ,re  particular  manner.  The  good  ef- 
fects received  from  cold  baths  gave  fprings  and  rivers- 
this  high  reputation  ;  for  the  (alutary  influence  was 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  fjme  prefiding  deity.  Par- 
ticular reafons  might  occafion  fome  to  be  held  in  great- 
er veneration  than  others.  It  was  cuftomary  to  throw 
little  pieces  of  money  into  thofe  fprings,  lakes,  or- 
rivers,  which  were  efteemed  facred,  to  render  the  pre- 
fiding divinities  propitious;  as  the  tough  of  a. naked  bo- 
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dy  was  fiippofcd  to  nolUito  llitir  hVilovv-.v)  wallers.    For 
"the   plieiiomfua,   theory,  aiid  oiij{i:i,  of  fountains  or 
fpilnns,  fee  .S?RiNi7, 

y/rti/u-iiiJ  FovrJiy,  calltd  alfo  a  ;.Y  ffM//,  is  a  con- 
trivance by  xvhic'i  water  is  viulenlly  fpoutcJ  upwards. 
Sis  Hydraulics. 

Boiling  Fovur.iiti,     See  IcEtAND. 

FoLKT.tm-Trce,  a  very  extraordinary  vef:etabl^: 
crrowing  in  one  i-f  the  Canar)'  ifiands,  and  likewile  fald 
to  exiit  ill  fonie  otli<:r  places,  which  diltils  water  from 
its  loaves  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  anfivcr  all  the  piirpolcs 
of  the  inhabitants  wlio  live  r.rar  it.  Of  this  tree  we 
have  the  foUowinjj  account  in  GlaiTc's  hiltory  of  the 
-  Canary  iflands. — "  There  are  only  llirce  fountains  of 
water  in  the  whole  illand  of  Hicrro,  wherein  the  foun- 
tain-tree grows.  One  of  tlitfe  fountains  is  called  yl- 
aj,  "hiih,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  ln!ub.taiits, 
llgnines  ntvr ;  a  naiiie,  however,  which  dotS  not  fcem 
to  have  been  {jiven  it  on  acconnt  of  its  yielding  ni'jjh 
water,  for  in  that  refpeifl  it  hardly  defcrvts  the  name 
of  a  fountain.  More  to  the  northward  is  another  call- 
ed liiipio  ;  and  in  the  reiiddlc  of  the  iflnnd  is  a  fpring, 
yieliiiajr  a  flream  about  the  tliickncls  of  a  maii'i  iingci'. 
"i"his  lail  was  difcovercd  in  the  year  1565,  and  is  CuU- 
til  the  founiain  of  chiton.  Hcnuindtz.  On  account  of 
the  fcarcity  of  water,  the  (heep,  jjoats,  and  Avine, 
here  do  not  drink  ia  the  fummer,  but  arc  taught  to  dig 
-lip  the  toots  of  fern,  and  chew  them  to  quench  ih^ir 
tliirll.  The  great  c:jttk'  are  watered  at  tho.c  fountains, 
and  at  a  pllce  where  water  diilils  from  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  Many  wiiters  have  made  mention  of  this  fa- 
mous tree,  lome  in  fixh  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear miraculous  ;  others  again  deny  the  exiilciice  of 
any  fuch  tree  ;  among  whom  is  Father  Fcyjoo,  a  mo- 
dern bpanidi  author,  in  his  Theatro  Critico.  But  he, 
and  thofe  who  ajree  with  him  in  this  matter,  are  as 
much  miltaken  as  thofe  who  woull  make  it  appear  to 
be  miiacidous.  I'his  is  the  only  ifland  of  all  llie  Ca- 
naries which  I  h:;ve  not  been  in ;  but  I  have  failed  with 
natives  of  HIerro,  who,  when  qucllioned  about  the  ex- 
igence of  this  tree,  anfwered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  The  author  of  the  H'ljlory  of  the  difcovtry  ami  con- 
(pitjl  hr.s  given  us  a  particular  account  of  it,  which  I 
ihall  here  relate  at  large. 

•  The  diilricl  in  which  this  tree  ftands  is  called  7V- 
giilahe ;  near  to  which,  and  in  the  cliff  or  Ileep  rocky 
afcent  that  furrounds  the  whole  ifland,  is  a  narrow  gut- 
ter or  guUey,  which  commences  at  the  fca,  and  conti- 
nues to  the  fnnimit  of  the  cliff,  where  it  joins  or  co- 
incides with  a  valley,  which  is  terminated  by  the  Ileep 
-fiont  of  a  rock.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  nrows  a  tree, 
called  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  Go/yi, 
"  Sacred  or  Holy  Tree,"  which  for  many  years  has 
been  prefervcd  found,  entire,  and  freih.  Its  leaves  con- 
ftantly  dillil  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  is  fuficitnt  to 
furniih  drink  to  every  living  creature  in  Hicrro  ;  na- 
ture having  provided  this  remedy  for  the  drought  of 
the  ifland.  It  ii  fituated  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
the  fea.  Nobody  knows  of  what  fpecies  it  is,  only 
that  it  is  called  Ti!.  It  is  dillindl  from  other  trees, 
and  ilands  by  itfelf ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk 
is  about  12  fpans,  the  diameter  foir,  and  in  height 
from  the  giouiid  to  the  top  of  the  highelt  branch,  40 
fpans:  the  circumference  of  all  the  branches  together 
J3  120  feet,     'i'ho  branches  ar;  thick  and  e:£tindcdj 
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the  Imveil  comnieuK  about  the. heig|it  cf  a:i  cU  froni  Tuunta 
ilie  ground.  Its  fniit  lelenibli-s  the  aoura,  and  taltes  — v— 
fo.Tiethiiig  like  the  keriu-l  of  a  pine-apple,  but  is  fofler 
and  more  aromatic.  The  leaves  cf  tiiis  trei  refcmb!::. 
thofe  of  the  laurel,  but  arc  Lirger,  wider,  and  lajre 
curved;  they  come  forth  in  a  pirjctuul  fj-'CclTun,  fo 
that  the  tree  alivays  remains  green,  hiear  to  it  gnnva 
a  thorn  which  fallens  on  many  of  its  bianchss,  aiid  in- 
terweaves with  thorn  ;  and  at  a  fmali  dillancefrom  th; 
garfc  are  foine  bccch-trecs,  brcibs,  aaJ  thorns.  On  the 
noi'iii  fide  of  ihd  trunk  arc  two  large  tr.nks  or  cifterns, 
of  rough  lloiif,  Or  rather  one  ciilcrn  divid.'d,  e.ich  half 
being  20  feet  fquare,  and  16  fpans  in  dijjth.  One  of 
thefe  contains  water  for  the  drinking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  the  other  that  which  they  ufe  for  their 
cattle,  waihing,  and  fuch-like  purpofes.  Every  morn- 
ing, near  this  part  of  the  ifl.ini,  a  cbud  or  mill  arifes 
fi.)in  the  fea,  which  the  fouth  and  taderly  winds  force 
agaiiift  the  fore- mentioned  Ileep  clifi  ;  lo  t'lat  the  cloid 
having  no  vent  but  by  the  guttei,  graJiJaUy  afccndsil, 
and  from  thence  aJvuiices  (lowly  to  tiic  extremity  of 
tlie  \-alley,  whence  it  is  Hopped  ::ud  checktd  by  the 
fiont  of  t!ie  rock  v.hith  terminates  the  valley,  and  thta 
reils  upon  the  thick  leaves  and  svidc-fpveadiiig  branches 
of  the  tree,  fiom  whence  it  dilllli  ir.  dr^ps  dari.ig  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  until  it  is  at  length  exhaulted, 
ill  the  fame  manner  tiiat  we  fee  water  drip  from  the 
leaves  of  trees  after  a  htavy  fliower  of  lala.  This 
ciilillatiiiu  Is  net  peculiar  to  the  garfe  or  til  ;  for  the 
brilos,  which  grow  near  It,  likewile  drop  water  ;  but 
their  leaves  being  but  few  and  narrow,  the  q  lautity  is 
fo  trifling,  that  though  the  natives  fave  fome  of  it,  yet 
they  make  little  or  no  account  of  any  but  Vv'hat  diltils 
from  the  til,  which,  together  with  the  water  of  fome 
fountains,  and  what  is  faved  in  the  winter  feafon,  is 
fufiicient  to  ferve  them  and  their  flocks.  This  Iree 
yields  raoit  water  in  thofe  years  when  the  Levant  or 
eaiterly  winds  have  prevailed  for  a  contiuiiince  ;  for,- 
by  thefe  winds  only  tlie  clouds  or  mills  are  drawn  hi- 
ther from  the  fea.  A  perfon  lives  on  ths  fpot  near 
which  this  tree  grows,  who  is  appointed  by  the  council 
to  take  care  of  it  and  its  water  ;  and  is  allowed  a  houfe 
to  live  in,  with  a  certain  filary.  He  every  day  diilri- 
butes  to  each  family  of  the  dillrif\  feven  pots  or  veirds 
full  of  water,  be  fides  what  he  gives  to  the  principal 
people  of  the  Ifland.' 

"  Whether  the  tree  which  yields  water  at  this  pre- 
fent  time  be  the  fame  as  that  mentioned  in  the  above 
defcriptlon,  I  cinnol  pretend  to  determine  :  but  It  is 
probable  there  has  been  a  fuccefli-in  of  them  ;  for  i'il- 
ny,  dcfcrihing  the  Fortunate  illand,  fays,  '  In  the 
mountains  of  Oinbrion  arc  trees  refembiing  the  plant 
ferula,  from  which  wster  may  be  procureil  by  pref- 
furc.  Whatcomts  fidin  the  black  kind  is  bltttr,  but 
that  which  the  white  yields  is  fweet  and  potable." 

Trees  yielding  water  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  illand 
of  Hicrro  ;  for  travellers  inform  us  of  one  of  the  lame, 
kind  on  the  Ifland  of  St  Thomas,  in  the  bight  or  gulph. 
of  Gulney.  In  Cockb urn's  voyages  we  tind  the  follow- 
in:;  account  of  a  dropping  tree,  utar  the  mountains  of, 
1' era  Paz,   in  America. 

"  On  the  inorniii ;  of  the  fourth  day,  we  came  out. 
on  a  lirge  [)liln,  wiicre  were  great  numbers  of  linii 
deer,  and  in  the  middle  ftood  a  tree  of  unufual  I'ize-, 
fpreadiiig  its  branches  over  a  Tail  compcds  ni  ground* 
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Fonntain  Curiofity  led  us  up  to  it.  We  had  iierccived,  at  fome 
'  _  didancc  off,  tlie  ground  about  it  to  be  wet  ;  at  which 
we  began  to  be  fomewhat  furprifed,  as  well  knowing 
there  had  no  rain  fallen  for  near  fix  months  paft,  ac- 
cording to  the  certain  courfe  of  the  feafcn  in  that  lati- 
tude :  that  it  was  impoflible  to  be  ocoafioned  by  the 
fall  of  dew  on  the  tree,  we  were  convinttd,  by  the 
fun's  having  power  to  exhale  away  all  moillure  of  that 
nature  a  few  minutes  after  its  rifing.  At  laft,  to  our 
great  amazement  as  well  as  joy,  we  faw  water  drop- 
ping, or  as  it  were  diftilling,  fall  from  the  end  of  every 
leaf  of  this  wonderful  (nor  had  it  been  amifs  if  1  liad 
fald  miraculous)  tree  ;  at  lead  it  was  fo  \vith  rcfpedl  to 
us,  who  had  been  hibouriiig  four  days  through  tx- 
tremc  iieat,  without  receiving  the  lead  moillure,  and 
were  now  ahnoft  expiring  fcr  the  want  of  it 

"  We  could  not  help  locking  on  this  as  liquor  fcnt 
fr<im  heaven  to  comfort  us  under  great  extremity.  We 
oatclicd  wht<t  we  could  of  it  in  our  hands,  and  drank 
very  plentifully  of  it  ;  and  liked  it  fo  well,  that  we 
could  hardly  prevail  with  ouifelves  to  give  over.  A 
matter  of  this  natuie  could  not  but  incite  us  to  make 
the  ftrifteft  obftrvations  concerning  it;  and  according- 
ly we  (laid  under  the  tree  near  three  hours,  and  found 
we  could  not  fathom  its  body  in  five  times.  We  ob- 
fervcd  the  foil  where  it  grew  to  be  very  ftrong  ;  and 
upon  the  nictft  inquiry  we  could  afterwards  make, 
both  of  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  Spanifli  in- 
habitants, we  could  not  learn  there  was  any  fuch  tree 
known  throughout  New  Spain,  nor  perhaps  all  Ame- 
rica over  :  but  I  do  not  relate  this  as  a  prodigy  in  na- 
ture, becaufe  I  am  not  philofoplicr  enough  to  afcribe 
any  natural  caufe  for  it  ;  the  learned  may  perhaps  give 
fubllantial  reafons  in  nature  for  what  appealed  to  us  a 
great  and  marvellous  fecret." 

FOUQUIERES  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwcip  in  1580,  and  received  his  chief  in- 
ftruftions  from  Velvet  Brughel.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  landfcapes,  and  went  to  Italy  to  im- 
prove himfelf  in  colouring  ;  and  fuccceded  fo  liappily, 
t^iat  his  works  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  tiiofe  of 
'I'itian. — He  was  engaged  and  much  careffcd  at  the 
cocrt  of  the  dtdor  Palatine,  and  afterwards  fpent  fe- 
veral  years  of  Ijis  life  in  France  ;  where  his  works  met 
with  univerfal  approbation,  and  he  was  proporlionably 
well  paid  for  his  paiiitin;;s.  Yet  by  fome  raifi:ondudl 
he  funk  into  poveity,  and  died  in  the  lioufe  of  an  in- 
c:)nfiderable  painter  in  1659.  He  had  refided  for  fe- 
veral  years  at  Rome  and  Venice,  where  he  acquired 
that  excellent  Hyle  of  colouring  and  dtfign  for  which 
he  is  fodefeivedly  dillirguifhed. 

FOUllCHEE,  or  FouRCHV,  in  heraldi'y,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  a  crols  forked  at  the  ends.  See 
Heraldry. 

FOURMONT  (Stephen),  profeflV.r  of  the  Arabic 
and  Ciunefe  languages,  and  one  of  the  moll  Itrrned 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Hcrbtlai,  a  village  four 
leagues  from  Paris,  in  16S3.  He  ftudicd  in  Mazarine 
college,  and  afttrwards  in  the  Seminary  of  1'hirty- 
l-hrte.  He  was  at  length  pri.fi 'for  of  Arabic  i:i  the 
Royal  College,  and  was  made  a  m(  mbtr  of  the  Aca- 
den.y  of  lufcripcions.  In  1738  he  was  chofen  a 
mtmberof  the  Royil  Society  in  London,  and  of  that 
of  Berlin  in  17.; I.  He  was  ofltn  coul'ultid  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  firft  piince  of  iLe  Ll^od;  who  had  a 
Vol.  VII.   i'aill. 


particular  ellecm  for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  fe-     Foutncf,. 

crelanes.      He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books  ;  the   * ^ 

moll  conllderable  of  ihofe  which  have  been  printed  are, 
I.  The  Roots  of  the  I.atin  Tongue,  in  verft.  2.  Cri- 
tical Refleaicnri  on  the  llillorits  of  ancient  Nations, 
2  vols  4to.  3.  AUlualiones  Sinice,  folio.  4.  A  Chincfc 
Grammar,  in  Latin,  foHo.  5.  Stvcial  Differtation* 
printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Infcrip- 
tions,   &c.      He  died  at  Paris  in  i  745. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Michiel  Four- 
monl,  his  youngell  brother  ;  who  took  orders,  was 
profefFor  of  tlie  Syriac  language  in  the  Royal  College, 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions.  He 
died  in  1  746. 

FOURNESS,  in  Loynfdale,  Lancafliire,  is  a  track, 
between  the  Kent,   Leven,  and  Duddeu  Sands,  whicli 
runs  north  parallel  with  the  well  fides  of  Cuinberland 
and   Wtllmoreland;  and   on  the   fouth   runs  out  into 
the  fea  as  a  promontory.     Here,  as  Mr  Camden  ex- 
preffcs  it,  "  the  fea,  as  if  enraged  at  it,  lalhes  it  more 
furioiiily,  and  in  high  tides  has  even  d>:voured  the  Ihore, 
and  made  three  large  bays;  tos    Kentfand,  into  which 
the  river  Ken  empties  itfelf ;  Levenfand  and  Dudden- 
fand,  between  which  the  land  projefts  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  has  its  name  thence ;  Foreuefs  and  Foreland, 
fignifying  the  fame  with  us  -Ai promonlorhnn  anterius   in 
Latin."      Billiop  Gibfon,  liowever,  derives  the  name 
of  Fournffs,  or  Furncfs,  from  the   numerous  furnaces 
that   were   there   anciently,  the   rents  and   fervices  of 
which    {c3.\\^A  blaomfmilhy  rents)   are   flill   paid.      This 
whole  tradl,  except  on  the  coall,  rifes  in  high  hills  and 
vail   piles   of  rocks  called  Formfs-Fd'is ;  among  which 
the  Brilans  found  a   fecure   retreat,  truHing  to   thefe 
natural  fortreffes,  though   nothing  was  inacceflfible  to 
the   viftorious   Saxons  :  for  we   find  the   Britans   fet- 
tled here  228  years  after  the  arrival  of  the   Saxons; 
becaufe  at  that  time  Egfrid  king   of  Northumberland 
gave  St  Cuthbert  the  land  called  CarlhmeU,  and  all  the 
Briians  in  it,  as  is  related  in  his  life.      In  thefe  moun- 
tainous parts  are  found  quarries  of  a  fii.e  durable  blue 
Hate  to  cover  buildings  with,  which   are   m.ide  life  of 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Here  are  feveral 
cotton  mills  lately  erefted  ;  and  if  fuel  for  fire  were 
more  plentiful,  the  trade  of  this  country  would  much 
increafe  :   but  there  being  no  coals  nearer  than  Wigan 
or  Whitehaven,  and  the  coaft-duties  high,  firing  is  ra- 
ther fcarce,  the  country  people  ufing  only  turf  or  peat, 
and  that  begins  to  be  more  fcarce  than  formerly.      In 
the  mofies  of  Fournefs  much   fir  is  found,  but  more 
oak  :  the  trunks  in  general  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
eaft,  the  high  winds  having  been  from  the  well.   High 
Fournefs  has  ever  had  great  <juantities  of  flieep,  which 
brovvfe  upon  the  hollies  left  in  great  numbers  for  them  ; 
and  produces  charcoal  for   melting  iron -ore,  and  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  ufe,  in  great  abundance.     The  forefts 
abounded   with  deer  and   wild  boars,  and  the  Icb  or 
fcofe,  or  large  Hags,   whofe  horns  are  frequently  found 
uiidei  ground  heie.     The  low  01  plain  part  of  Fournefs, 
which  is  fo  called  to  dillinguilh  it  from  the  woody  or 
mountainous  part,  produces  all  forts  of  grain,  but  prin- 
cipally oats,   whereof  the  bread  eaten  in  this  country 
is  generally  made  ;  and  there  are  foinid  here  vcios  of  a 
very   rich    iron-ore,    which   is    not   only   melted   and 
wrought  here,    but  great  quantities  are  exported  to 
other  parts  to  mix  with  poorer  ores.     The  three  fands 
3  C  aLove 
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above  mentioned  arc  vtry-  dangerous  to  travellers  by 
the  tides  and  the  many  quickfands.  Tlicre  is  a  guide 
on  hoifeback  appointed  to  Kent  or  I.ancaller  fand  at 
I o  1.  per  anil,  to  Leven  at  6 1.  per  ann.  out  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  ;  but  to  Dudden,  uhicli  are  moft  danger- 
ous, none  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  perfons 
to  pafs  over  in  parties  of  1 00  at  a  time  like  caravans, 
under  the  direction  of  the  carriers,  who  go  to  or  fro 
every  day.  The  fands  are  lefs  dangerous  tlian  former- 
Iv,  being  more  ufcd  and  better  known,  and  travell.rs 
never  going  without  the  carriers  or  guides.  "  Furnis 
abbey  up  in  the  mountains,"  was  begun  at  Tulkct  in 
Amoundernefs  1  1 24,  by  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  for  the  monks  of  Savigni 
in  France,  and  three  years  after  removed  to  this  val- 
ley, then  called  Bdangef/iH,  or  "  the  vale  of  night- 
fhade."  It  was  of  the  Cillertian  order,  endowed  with 
above  800  1.  per  aim.  Out  of  the  monks  of  this  abbey, 
Mr  Camden  ii.forms  us,  the  bi{hops  of  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
which  lies  overagainft  it,  ufed  to  be  chofen  by  ancient 
culloni ;  it  being  as  it  were  the  mother  of  many  mo- 
naftcries  in  Man  and  Ireland.  Some  ruins,  and  part 
of  tlie  folTe  which  furrounded  the  monaftery,  are  ilill 
to  be  feen  at  Tulket.  The  remains  at  Fournefs  breathe 
that  plain  fimplieity  of  the  Cifterlian  abbeys;  the 
chapter-hcuft  was  the  only  piece  of  elegant  Gothic 
about  it,  and  its  roof  has  lately  fallen  in.  Part  of 
the  painted  glafs  from  the  eaft  window,  reprefent- 
jng  the  crucifixion,  &c.  is  prefervcd  at  Winder-mere 
church  in  Bowliicfs,  Weftmoreland.  The  church 
(except  the  north  fide  of  the  nave),  the  chapter-houfe, 
refeAory,  &c.  remain,  only  unroofed. 

FOUR  TH  REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.    See  Interval. 

FOWEY,  or  Foy,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England, 

240  miles  from  London,  with  a  commodious  haven  on 

the  Channel.     It  is  a  populous  place,  extending  above 

one  mile  on  the  eaft  fide  of  a  liver  of  its  own  name  ; 

and   has  a  great  (hare  in   the  fifhing  trade,  efpecially 

pilchards.    It  rofe  fo  much  formerly  by  naval  wars  and 

piracies,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  its  (hips  re- 

fufing  to  ftrike  when  required  as  they  failed  by  Rye  and 

Winchelfea,werc  attacked bythe{hipsofthofe  ports,but 

defeated  them;  whereupon  they  bore  their  arms  mixed 

with  the  arms  of  thofe  two  cinque  potts,  which  gave  rile 

to  the  name  of  the  "  Gallants  of  Fovvty."  And  we  learn 

from  Camden,   that  this  town  quartered  a  part  of  the 

arras  of  every  one  of  the  cinque-ports  with  their  own  ; 

intimating,  that  they  had  at  times  triumphed  over  them 

all  :   and  indeed  once  they  were  fo  powerful,  that  they 

took  fcveral  of  the  French  men  of  war.      In  the  reign 

of  Edsvard  III.  they  refcued  certain  (hips  of  Rye  from 

diftrefs,  for  which  this  town   was  made  a  member  of 

the  cinqiie-pons.      Edward  IV.   favoured   Fowey   fo 

iriuch,  that  when  the   French  threatened  to  come  up 

the  river  to  burn  it,  he  caufed  two  towers,  the  ruins  of 

which  are  yet  vifible,  to  be  built  at  the  public  charge 

for  its  fecuiity:   but   he  was   afterwards  fo  difgufted 

with  the  inhabitants  for  attacking  the   Frencli  after  a 

tiuce  proclaimed  with  Louis  XI.   that  he  took  away 

all    their    fiiips   and    naval    (lores,    together    with   a 

chain  drawn  aciofs  the  river  between  the  two  forts 

above  mentioned,  which  was  carried  to  Dartmouth. 

It  is  faid  they  were  fo  infolent,  that  they  cut  o(f  the 

cars  of  the   king's  purfuivants  ;  for  which  fome  lives 

were  forfeited  as  well  as  cllaics.  The  corporation  con- 


fills  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  8  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  and 
2  allillants.  The  market  is  Saturday,  the  fairs  May-day 
and  Sept.  10.  Here  are  a  tine  old  church,  a  free-fcliool,  . 
and  an  hofpital.  The  toll  of  the  market  and  fairs,  and 
keyage  of  the  harbour,  were  veiled  in  the  corporation 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee- farm  rent  of  about  40  s.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  have  fent  members  to  parliament 
before  the  1  3th  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Here  is  a  coinage 
for  the  tin  ;  of  wlilcK  a  great  quantity  is  dug  in  tlie 
countiy  to  the  north  and  well  of  it.  1  he  river  Foy, 
or  Foath,  is  very  broad  and  deep  here,  and  was  for- 
merly navigable  as  high  as  Leftwithiel.  W.  Long.  5'=. 
N.  Lat.  50.  27. 

FOWL,  among  zoologifts,  denotes  the  larger  forts 
of  birds,  whether  domeilic  or  wild  :  fuch  as  geefe, 
pheafants,  partridges,  turkey,  ducks,  &c. 

Tame  fowl  make  a  nece(rary  part  of  the  ftock  of  a 
country  farm.      See  the  article  Poultry. 

Fowls  are  again  dilh'iigui(lied  into  two  kinds,  •on. 
land  and  water  fowl,  thcfe  lalt  being  fo  called  from 
their  living  much  in  and  about  water  :  alfo  into  thofe 
which  are  accounted  game,  and  thofe  which  are  not. 
See  the  article  Game. 

FOWLING,  the  art  of  catching  birds  by  means 
of  bird-lime,  decoys,  and  other  devices,  or  the  killing 
of  them  by  the  gun.  See  BiRD-C.alch'ing,  BiKD-Linif, 
Decoy,  Shooting,  and  the  names  of  the  difterent 
birds  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Fowling,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  purfuing  and  taking 
birds  with  hawks,  more  properly  called  falconry  or 
HAWKING.      See  thefe  articles. 

Foiy LING- Piece,  a  light  gun  for  (hooting  birds. 
That  piece  is  always  reckoned  bed  which  has  the  long- 
eft  barrel,  from  ji  to  6  feet,  with  a  moderate  bore  ; 
though  evei-y  fowler  (houldhave  them  of  different  fizes, 
fuitable  to  the  game  he  defigns  to  kill.  The  barrel 
fliould  be  well  polKhed  and  fraooth  within,  and  the 
bore  of  an  equal  bignefs  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
which  may  be  proved,  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  paftc- 
board,  cut  of  the  exadl  roundnels  of  the  top  :  for  if 
this  goes  down  without  flops  or  flipping,  you  may  con- 
clude the  bore  good.  The  bridge-pan  mull  be  (ome- 
whal  above  the  touch-hole,  and  ought  to  have  a  notch 
to  let  down  a  little  powder:  this  will  prevent  the  piece 
from  recoiling,  which  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 
As  to  the  locks,  choofe  fuch  as  are  well  filed  with  true 
work,  whofe  fprings  muft  be  neither  too  ftrong  uortoo 
weak.  The  hammer  ought'to  be  well  hardened,  and 
plifble  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  a  quick  motion. 
FOX,  in  zoology.  See  Can  is. 
The  fox  is  a  great  nuifance  to  the  hulbandman,  by 
taking  away  and  deftroying  his  l.imbs,  geefe,  poultry, 
5cc.  The  common  way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins  ; 
which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
fle(h  acrofs  in  his  ufual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it 
proves  an  inducement  to  bring  him  to  the  place  of  de- 
(Irudlion. 

The  fox  is  alfo  a  beaft  of  chace,  and  is  taken  with 
grehounds,  tarriers,  &c.      See  the  article  Hun  riNG. 

Fox  (John),  the  martyrulogift,  was  born  at  Bofton 
in  Lincoliiftiire  in  the  year  1517.  At  the  age  of  1 6  he 
was  entered  a  ftujtnt  of  Brazen- nofe  college  in  Oxford; 
and  in  1543  he  proceeded  mailer  of  arts,  and  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  He  dlfcovered  an  early 
genius  for  poeti^,  and  wrote  fcveral  Latin  comedies, 
6  the 
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For.  the  fubjefts  taken  from  fcriptiire,  wliich  his  fon  afTiircs 
""Y—  us  were  written  in  an  elegant  (tyle.  Forfaking  the 
mufes,  he  now  applied  himfclf  wiili  uncommon  aiTi- 
duity  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  paiticularly  church-hi- 
ftory  ;  and,  difcovering  a  premature  propenfity  to  the 
doArine  of  reformation,  he  was  expelled  the  college  as 
an  heretic.  His  diftrefs  on  this  occafion  was  very  great ; 
l>ut  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  I^ucy  of  Warwickfliire,  who  ent- 
j  loj'fd  him  as  a  ti;tor  to  his  children.  Here  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Coventry.  Sir  Tho- 
mas's children  being  now  grown  up,  after  refiding  a 
fliort  time  with  his  wife's  father,  he  came  to  London ; 
where  finding  no  immediate  means  of  filbfillcncc,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  utnioit  degree  of  want ;  but  was  at 
length  (as  his  fon  lelales)  mlraculoufly  relieved  in  the 
following  manner  :  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  St 
Paul's  church,  emaciated  with  hunger,  a  (Iranger  ac- 
Cvlted  him  familiarly,  and,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer,  put  a  fum  of  money  into  his  hand  ;  telling  him 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  a  few  days  new  hopes  were 
at  hand.  He  was  foon  after  taken  into  the  family  of 
the  ducliefs  of  Richmond,  as  tutor  to  the  eatl  of  Sur- 
rey's children,  who,  when  their  father  was  fent  to  the 
tower,  were  committed  to  her  care.     In  this  family  he 


a  principal  point  to  wait  in  profound  filcnce  thi  direc- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Fox  met  wiih  much  rough 
treatment  for  his  zeal,  was  often  imprifoned,  and  (e- 
veral  times  in  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the  head. 
But  all  difcouragements  notwithdanding,  his  fe^t  pre- 
vailed much,  and  many  confiderable  men  were  drawn 
over  to  them;  among  whom  were  Barclay  and  Penn. 
He  died  in  i68[.  His  followers  were  called  ^uitrx, 
in  derifiou  of  fome  unufual  fliaklngs  and  convulliong 
with  which  they  were  feizcd  at  their  Krll  meetings. 
See  the  article  Quakers. 

Fox'Glove,  in  botany.  See  Digitalis. 
Fox-IJlands,  the  name  of  a  group  of  illands,  i6  iu 
number,  fituated  between  the  eallern  coaft;  of  Kamt- 
fcbatka  and  the  wcftern  coalt  of  the  continent  of  A- 
merica.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular  name  ;  but  the 
general  name  Fox-ijlcmds  is  given  to  the  whole  group, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  black,  grey,  and  red 
foxes  with  which  they  abound.  The  drtfs  (if  the  in- 
habitants conlills  of  a  cap  and  a  fur  coat,  which  reaches 
down  to  the  knee.  Some  of  them  wear  common  caps 
of  a  party-coloured  bird-lkin,  upon  which  they  leave 
part  of  the  wings  and  tail.  On  the  fore  part  of  their 
hunting  and  li(hing-caps,  they  place  a  fmall  board  like 
a  flcreen,  adorned  with  the  jaw-bones  of  fea-bears,  and 


Pot. 


lived,  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  part  of  ornamented  with  glafsbeads,  which  they  receive  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  entire  reign  of  Ed-  barter  from  the  Ruffians.  At  their  fellivals  and  dan- 
ward  VJ.  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary  :  but  at  cing  parties  they  ufe  a  much  moie  (liowy  fort  of  capj. 
length,  perfecuted  by  his  implacable  enemy  bifhop  They  feed  upon  the  flcih  of  all  forts  of  fea  animals, 
Gardiner,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  abroad.  Ba-  a"d  generally  eat  it  raw.  But  if  at  any  time  they 
lil  in  Switzerland  was  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  choofc  to  drefs  their  vidluals,  they  make  ufe  of  a  hol- 
lie  fnbfifted  by  correfting  the  prefs.  On  the  death  of  low  Itone;  having  placed  the  filh  or  flefh  therein,  ihcy 
queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  ;   v^here  he  was  cover  it  with  another,   and  clofe  the  interllices  with 


gracioufly  received  by  his  foimer  pupil  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  retained  him  in  liis  family  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  bequeathed  him  a  penfion  at  his  death.  Mr 
fecretai-y  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  the  reftory  of 
fihipton  near  Sallfbury  ;  and  we  are  affured  that  he 
might  have  had  confiderahle  church  preferment,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  iinwillingnefs  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
canons.  He  died  in  the  year  1587,  in  the  70th  year 
«if  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's, 
Cripplegate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  induftry,  and  con- 
fiderahle learning;  a  zealous,  but  not  a  violent  rcform- 
rr;  a  nonconformifl,  but  not  an  enemy  to  the  church  of 
England.  He  left  two  fons  ;  one  of  which  was  bred 
a  divine,  the  other  a  phyfician.  He  wrote  many  pieces: 
but  his  principal  work  is,  the  Afts  and  Monuments  of 
the  Church,  &c.  commonly  called  /o.v'j  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  faiili-  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  and 
he  often  lofes  his  temper;  which,  confidering  the  fub- 
joe^,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

FOX  (George ),  the  founder  of  the  feft  of  Englifh 
Qiiakers,  was  a  fiioemaker  in  Nottingham.  The  ac- 
counts of  thofe  times  tell  us,  that  as  he  wrought  at 
his  trade,  he  ufed  to  meditate  much  on  the  fcripcures: 
which,  with  hia  folitary  courfe  of  life,  improving  his 
natural  melancholy,  he  began  at  length  to  fancy  liim- 
ftlf  infpired  ;  and  in  confcquence  thereof  fet  up  for  a 
preacher. 

He  propofed  but  few  articles  of  faith ;  infilling  chief- 
ly on  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love  of  God, 
and  a  deep  attention  to  the  inward  motions  and  fecret 
operations  of  the  fpirit :  he  required  a  plain  fimple 
■worlhip,  and  a  religion  without  ceremonies,  making  it 


lime  or  clay.     They  then  lay  it  horizontally  upon  two 
(lones,   and  light  a  fire   under  it.      The  provllion  in- 
tended for  keeping  is  dried  without   fait  in   the  opea 
air.    Their  weapons  confill  of  bows,  arrows,  and  darts  % 
and  for  defence  they  ufe  woodsn  (liiclds. — Tlie   molt 
perfedl  equality  reigns  among  thefe  idanders.      They 
have  neither  chiefs  nor  fnperiors,  neither  laws  nor  pu- 
nidiments.     They   live   together  in  families,   and  fo- 
deties  of  feveral   families  united,   which   form    what 
they  call  a  race,  w!io,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  or  defence, 
mutually  help  and  fupport  each  other.      The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  fame  ifland  always  pretend  to  be  of  the 
fame  race  ;  and  every  perfon  looks  upon  his  iflanj  as  a 
poffeffi  )n,  the  propeity  of  which  is  common  tp  all  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.      Fealls  are  very  com- 
mon among  them,  and  more  particularly  when  the  in- 
habitants of  one   ifiand   are  vifited  by  thiif;   of  the 
others.     The   men   of  the   village   meet    their   guetls 
beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the  wnnen,  who  fing 
and  dance.     At  the  conclufion  of  the  dance,  the  hoH'i 
ferve  up  their  bed  provifions,  and   invite   their  guells 
to  partaks   of  the    feait.     They   feed   their  children 
when  very  young  with  the  coarfeil  fl.-ih,  and  for  the 
moll  part  raw.     If  an  infant  cries,  the  mother  imme- 
diately cariics  it  to   the  fea- fide,  and  whether  it  be 
fummer  or  winter,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  until  it 
16  quiet.      This  cullom  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  chil- 
dren any  harm,  that  it  hardens  them  sgainll  the  cold, 
and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  tlirough  the  win- 
ter without  the  lealt  inconvenience.  They  feldom  heat 
their  dwellings;  but  when  they  are  delirous  ot  warm- 
ing tbemfelves,  they  light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  iland 
3  C  i  over 
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Fracaftor,  over  I't  ;  or  elfe  they  fet  6re  to  tia;ii-oil,  which  they  put  wlicn  in  the  towc-r  over  the  working  furnscc,  and 

poui  into  a  hnllow  ftons.     They  have  a  pood  Ihare  of  by  means  of  which  they  are   drawn   out  througli  the 

plain  natural  fenfc,  but  are  rather  flow  of  undciftand-  leers,  \.!:at  tl.ty  may  be  taken  gradually  from  the  fiie, 

ing.      They  fcem  cold  and  Indifferent  in  mod  of  their  and  cool  by  dei^rees 


actions  ;  but  let  an  injury,  or  even  a  fufpicion  only, 
roufe  them  from  this  phlegmatic  Hate,  and  they  be- 
come inflexible  and  furious,  taking  the  moll  vioUnt 
revenge  without  any  regard  to  the  confequences.  The 
leail  afiliflion  prompts  them  to  fuicide;  the  apprehcn- 
fion  of  even  an  uncertain  evil  often  leads  them  to  de- 
fpaii  ;   and  they  put  an  end  to  their  days   with  great 


FRACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  part  or 
divilion  of  an  unit  or  integer  ;  or  a  number  which 
llnnds  to  an  unit  in  the  relation  of  a  part  to  its  whole. 
Tlie  word  literally  imports  a  broken  number. 

Fraftions  are  ufually  divided  into  decimal,  fcxagefi- 
mal,  and  vulgar.     Sec  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

FRACTURE,  in  furgtry,  a  rupture  of  a  bone  or 
a  folulion   of  continuity  in  a  bone  when  it  is  cniihed 


apparent  infcnl'ibility. 

FRACASTOR  (Jerome),  a  mod  eminent  ItaUan  or  broken  by  fome  external  caufe.  See  Surgery. 
poet  and  phyllcian,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  FRiENUM,  or  Frenum,  Eriilh;  in  anatomy,  a 
14S2.  Two  fmgulaiities  are  related  of  him  in  his  Jn-  name  given  to  divers  ligaments,  from  their  office  in  re- 
fancy  :  one  is,  that  his  lips  adhered  fo  clofely  to  each  taining  and  curbing  the  motions  of  the  parts  they  are 
othir  when  he  came  into  the  world,  that  a  chirurgeon  fitted  Lo. 


was  obliged  to  divide  them  with  his  incifion-kniie;  the 
other,  that  his  mother  was  killed  with  lightning,  while 
he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  very  moment,  efcaped 
unhurt.  Fracaftor  was  of  parts  fo  exquilite,  and  made 
fo  wonderful  a  progrefs  in  every  thing  he  undertook, 
that  he  became  eminently  fl;!l!ed  not  only  in  the  belles 
lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
philofopher,  a  phyfician,  an  aftronomer,  a  mathema- 
tician, and  what  not  ?  He  was  a  man  of  vafl  confe- 
qiience  in  his  time  ;  as  appears  from  pope  Paul  II I. 's 
making  life  of  his  authority  to  remove  the  council  of 
Trent  to  Bolougne,  under  the  pretext  of  a  contagious 
diileniper,  which,  as  Fracaftor  depofed,  made  ic  no 
longer  fafe  to  continue  at  Ticnt.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius  Scaliger,  and 


FrjEnl'M  L'lngud:,  or  Brulk  of  the  Tongue;  a  mem- 
branous ligament,  which  ties  the  tongue  to  the  os 
hyoldes,  larynx,  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of  the  mouth.. 
In  fome  lubjefts  the  fr.tnum  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  tongue  to  the  very  tip  ;  in  which  cafes,  if  it  were 
not  cut,  it  would  take  away  all  poffiblllty  of  fpcech. 
See  ToNGLB-Tled. 

Fkmmc-m  Penis,  a  flcnder  ligament,  whereby  the 
prepuce  Is  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis.  Nature  varies  in  the  make  of  this  part  ;  it  be» 
ing  fo  (liort  in  fjme,  that  unlefs  divided  it  would  not 
admit  of  pcrfeiSt  ereiftlon.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
little  frxnum,  fallentd  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cli- 
toris. 

FRAGA,  a  ftrong  town  with  a  handfome  caflle  ia 


all  the  great  men  of  his  time.    He  died  of  an  apoplexy  the  kingdom   of  Arragon  in   Spain.      It   is   llrong  by 

at  Cafi  near  Veroua,  in  1553  :   and  in  1559,  the  town  fituation  among  the  mountains;  having  the  river  Clnci 

of  Verona  t retted  a  ilatne  In  honour  of  him.  before  it,  whofe   nigh  banks  are   dllllcult   of  accefs  ; 

He  was  the  author  of  many  performances,    both  as  and   at   Its  back  a   hill,   which  cannot   eafily  be  ap- 

a  poet  and  as  a  phyfician;  yet   never  man   was  more  proached  with  large  cannon.     Alphonfo  VII.  king  of 

difinterelled  in  both  thefe    capacities  than  he  :    evi-  Arragon,  and   the   firll  of  that   name  of  Callile,  was 

dently  fo  as  a  phyfician,  for  he  praftifed  without  fees;  killed  by   the  Moors  in   Ilj^J-,   when   he  belieged  this- 

and  as  a  poet,  whofe  ufual   reward  is  glory,    nothing  town.      E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  L.at.41.  28. 

could  be  more  indifferent.      It  is  owing  to  this  indiffe-  FRAGARIA,  the  Strawberry:  A  genus  of  ths 

rcnce,  that  we  have  fo  little  of  his  poetry,  in  compari-  polygynla  order,   belonging  to    the  icofandria  clafs  of 

fon  of  what  he  wrote;  and  that,  among  other  compo-  plants;  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under  tli3 

fitlons,  his  Odes  and  Epigrams,   which  were   read   In  35th  order,  Av/Z/Vo/i.     The  calyx  i>  decemfid;  th»;  pe- 

manufcript  with  infinite  admiratloo,  yet,  never  pafling  tah  five;  the  receptacle  of  the  feeds  ovate,  in  the  form 

the  prefs,  were  loll.     What  we  have  now  of  his,   are  of  a  berry,  and  deciduous.      There  is  but  one  fpecitsi, 

the  three  books  of  "Siphilis,  or  of  the  French  difeafe;"  wx.  the  vefca,  or  cultivated  ftrawberry.     The  prlncl- 

a  book  of  Mifcellaneous  Poems;  and  two  books  of  his  pal  varieties  are,   r .  The  fylvellris,  or  wood-ilrawbcrry, 

poem,   Intitled,  'Joftfh,   which  he  began   at    the  latter  with  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  fmall  round  fruit.    2.  The 

end  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to  fiulfh.      And  thefe  Virginian  fcarlet,  or  Virginia  itrawbeiry,  with  obloU'j 

works.  It  is  faid,  would  have  perillied  with  tlie  reft,  if  oval  fawed  leaves,  and  a  roundlili  fcavlctcoloured  fruit, 

his  friends  had  not  taken  care  to  preferve  and  commu-  3.  The  mofchata,   or  hautboy,   or  iiiulliy    llrawberry, 

iiicate  copies  of  them  :  For  Fracaftor,  writing  merely  having  oval,  lanceolate,  rough  leaves,  and  large  pale-red 

for   amufement,   never   troubled   himfelf  in   the   leaft  fruit.     4.   The  Chiloenfi.-,  or   Chili  llrawberry,  with 

about  what  became  of  his  works  after  they  once  got  large,  oval,  thick,  hairy  leaves,  large  flowers,  and  very 

out  of  his  hands.      Fracaftor  compofed  alfo  a  poem,  large  firm  fruit.      5.  The  Alpina,  Alpine,  or  monthly 

called  Alc(jn,fi've  de  cura  caimm  •vcnal'uorum.    His  poems  llrawberry,  having  imall  oval  leaves,  fmall  flovs'ers,  and 

as  well   as   his  other  works   are  written   all  In  Latin,  moderate- lizcd,  oblong,  pointed  fruit. 

His  medical  pieces  are,  De  Syntpathia  isf  Anlipathia, —  All  thefe   varieties  are  hardy,  low,  perennials,  du- 

De  conldg'ioiie  l^  contiigiofis  mortis, — De  cnujis  crilicorum  rable  In  root,  but  the   leaves  and   fiuit-flalks   are  re- 

dierum, —  De  •umi  temperalura,    &c.       His   works  have  newed  annually  in   fprlng.     They  flower  in  May  and 

been  printed  feparately  and  colleftlvely.    The  beft  edi-  June,  and  their  fiuit  coincs  to  perfection  In  June,  July, 

tion  of  them  is  that  of  Padua  1735,  '"  ^  vols4to.  and  Augull;   the  Alpine   kind  continul.ig  till  the  be- 

FRACHES,  In  the  glafs  trade,   arc    the   flat   iron  ginning  of  winter.     They  all  profpci  in  any  common 

pans  into  which  the   glafs  veffels  already  formed  are  garden  foil,  producing  abundant  crops  annu.illy  with- 
out 
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Fragnicr  ont  much  trouble.  They  increafe  excsedingly  every 
fummcr,  both  by  ofl-ftts  or  tuckers  from  the  fides  of 
the  plants,  and  by  the  runneis  or  ftrings,  all  of  wliich 
rooting  and  forminj:;  plants  al  every  joint,  each  of 
which  feparattly  plaiiti:d  bears  a  few  fruit  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  btar  in  great  perfection  the  fecotid  funi- 
mer.  Thofe  of  the  Alpine  kind  will  even  bear  fruit 
the  fame  year  that  they  are  formed.  All  the  forts  are 
commonly  cuhivali.-*!  in  kitchen-gardens,  in  beds  or 
borders  of  common  eaith,  in  rowslengthwife  15  or  18 
inches  dillance;  the  plants  the  fame  difiance  from  one 
another  in  each  row.  Patches  of  the  different  forts 
difpofed  here  and  there  in  the  fronts  of  the  dirTerei.t 
compaitments  of  the  pleafure-ground,  will  appear  or- 
namental both  in  their  flowers  and  fruit,  and  make  an 
agreeable  varitty. 

Scrawbeniei,  eaten  either  alone,  or  with  fugar  and 
milk,  are  univeifally  eftecaied  a  molt  delicious  fruit. 
They  arc  giatefiil,  cooling,  fubacid,  and  juicy.  Tho' 
taken  in  large  quantities,  they  feldom  diTagree.  They 
promote  perfpiialion,  imparl  a  violet  fmell  10  the  urme, 
and  dlffolve  the  tartatcous  incTuftations  on  the  teeth. 
People  afflifteJ  with  the  gout  or  ftone  have  found  re- 
lief by  ufmg  ihem  wry  largely;  and  Hoffman  fays,  he 
has  known  confumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The 
b'lrk  of  the  root  is  allriogent. — Sheep  and  goats  eat 
the  plant;  cows  arc  nut  fond  of  it  ;  hurfes  and  I'wine 
refufe  it. 

FRAGUIF.R  (Glaudc  Francis),  a  polite  and  learn- 
ed French  v.rit(.r,  born  at  Paris,  of  a  noble  family,  In 
1666.  He  was  tdiicatid  under  the  Jcfuits,  and  was 
even  admitted  into  the  order,  though  he  afterwards 
quilttd  It  ;  and  being  thus  at  liberty  to  follow  his  in- 
clinations, he  foon  after  aiTilUd  the  Abbe  BIgnou  in 
conducing  the  Journal  ile  Si:avtins,  having  all  the  qua- 
lilicaiions  for  fuch  a  work.  HU  works  confifl  of  Latin 
ponns,  and  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  dillerta- 
tlons.      He  died  in  172S. 

FRAIL,  a  bafliet  made  of  rufhes  or  the  like,  in 
which  are  packed  up  figs,  raifins,  &c.  It  fignilies  a!fo 
a  certain  quantity  of  railuis,  about  75  pounds. 

FRAISE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  defence,  con- 
lilllng  of  pointed  Hakes,  fix  or  fcvcn  feet  long,  driven 
parallel  to  the  horizon  into  the  retienchmcnts  of  a 
camp,  a  half-moon,  or  the  like,  to  prevent  any  ap- 
pioach  or  fcalade. 

Fralles  differ  from  palifades  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
latter  fland  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the  for- 
mer jet  out  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  fo,  being 
ufually  made  a  little  Hoping,  or  with  the  points  hang- 
ing down.  Fralfcs  are  chiefly  ufed  in  retrenchments 
and  other  works  thrown  up  of  earth;  fometimes  they 
are  found  under  the  parapet  of  a  rampart,  ferving  in- 
ftead  of  the  cordon  of  ftone  ufed  in  ftone-works. 

To  F.t.iiiF.  a  Biittalion,  is  to  line  the  mufqueteers 
round  v.ith  pikes,  that  in  cafe  they  fiiould  be  charged 
with  a  body  of  horfe,  the  pikes  being  prefented,  may 
cover  the  mufqueteers  from  the  faock,  and  leive  as  a 
barricade. 

FRAME,  in  joinery,  a  kind  of  cafe,  wherein  a 
thing  is  fet  or  inclofed,  or  even  fupported;  as  a  win- 
dow-frame, a  piflure- frame,  &c. 

Frame  is  alfo  a  machine  ufed  in  divers  aits;  as, 

Frame,  among  printers,  is  the  Hand  which fuppcits 
the  cafes.     See  Case. 


Frame,  among  founders,  a  kind  of  k-dge  inclofing 
a  board;  which,  being  filled  with  wetted  fand,  fcrves 
as  a  mould  to  call  their  works  in.      See  Foukderv. 

F'sAviE  is  more  particularly  ufed  f.ir  a  fort  of  loom, 
whereoii  artificers  llretch  their  linens,  filks,  fluffs,  &c. 
to  he  eiiibroielered,  quilted,  or  the  like. 

Frame,  among  painteis,  a  kind  of  fquare,  confiding 
of  four  long  flips  of  wood  joined  togeliier,  whofe  In- 
tel mediate  fpace  is  divided  by  threads  Into  feveral  little 
fqnares  like  a  net ;  and  hence  fometimes  called  retirw' 
la.  It  fcrves  to  reduce  figures  fi  om  great  to  fmall ; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  to  augment  their  fizc  from  fmall 
to  great. 

FRAMLINGHAM,  a  town  of  Suffex,  88  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  large  old  place,  with  a  callle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  fome  of  the  tiifl  kings 
of  the  Eail-Angles;  the  walls,  yet  Handing,  are  44 
feet  high,  8  thick,  with  13  towers  14  feet  above  them, 
2  of  which  are  watch-towers.  To  this  calUe  the  prin- 
ccfs,  afterwards  Queen  Mary  I.  retired,  when  the  Lady- 
Jane  Grey  was  her  competitor  for  the  crown.  The 
townlspleafantly  fituated,  though  but  Indifferently  built, 
upon  a  clay-hill,  in  a  frultfid  foil  and  a  healthy  air, 
near  the  fourccofthe  river  Ore,  by  fome  called  Winck- 
ncl,  wliich  runs  through  it  to  Orford.  It  has  a  fpa- 
cioiis  place  for  the  market  on  Saturday  ;  and  a  laige 
llately  church  bnilt  all  of  black  Hint,  with  a  lleeple 
loo  feet  high;  two  good  alraflioufes;  and  a  free- 
fchool. 

FRANC.     See  Frank. 

FRiVNCE,  a  large  kingdom  of  Europe,  fituateJ 
between  5'-' W.  and  7'  E.  Long,  and  between  43°  and 
51  N.  Lat.  being  bounded  by  the  Englilh  channel 
and  the  Auflriau  Netherlands  on  the  noith;  by  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  in  Italy,  on 
the  eail;  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  the  Pyreiieaii 
rnouataiiis,  which  feparate  it  from  Spain,  on  the  fouth; 
and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  well. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  originally  poffefled  by 
the  Celtes  or  Cauls.  They  were  a  very  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  often  checked  t!ie  progrefs  of  the  Roman 
arms:  nor  did  they  yield  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar, 
who  totally  fubuued  their  country,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province*.  The  Romans  con- 
tinued in  quiet  poffeflion  of  Ganl,  as  long  as  their  em- 
pire retained  its  llrength,  and  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  the  German  nations,  whom 
even  in  the  zenith  of  their  power  they  had  not  been 
able  to  fubdue.  But  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Va- 
lerian, the  ancient  Roman  valour  and  difcipllne  had 
begun  to  decline,  and  the  fame  care  was  not  taken  to 
defend  the  provinces  as  formerly.  The  barbarous  na- 
tions, therefore,  began  to  make  much  more  frequent 
iiicuifions  ;  and  among  the  rcll  the  FranLt,  a  Ger- 
man naticn,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  proved 
particularly  iroublefome.  Their  origin  is  varioufly  ac- 
counted for;  but  the  moft  probable  luppcfition  Is,  that 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Goidian,  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  lower  Rhine  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  thoie  who  dwelt  on  the  Wefrr, 
and  both  together  affumed  the  name  of  Frards  or 
Freeman.  Their  firfl  irruption,  we  are  told  by  Vale- 
fius,  happened  in  the  year  254,  the  fecond  of  Valerian's 
reign.  At  this  time  they  were  but  few  in  number ; 
a»id  were  rcpiilfcd  bv  Auiclian,  afterwaids  tmpcror. 
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Pimte.  IvJot  difcourtged  oj  this  check,  they  returned  two 
^~~'  years  after  in  far  greater  niuubers  ;  but  were  again 
defeated  by  Gallienus,  whom  Valerian  liad  cliofen 
for  h'j  paitr.er  in  the  empire.  Others,  hoHxver, 
continued  to  pour  in  from  their  native  country  in  fuch 
n.uUitudes,  that  Galhcnus,  nolonger  able  to  drive  them 
out  by  force  of  arm?,  made  advantageous  propofals  to 
one  of  their  cliiefs,  whom  he  engaged  to  defend  the 
frontiers  agaiuft  his  countiymen  as  well  as  other  in- 
vaders. 

This  expedient  did  not  long  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
In  260  the  Franks,  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat 
and  captivity  of  Valerian  in  Perlia,  broke  into  Gaul, 
and  afterwards  into  Italy,  committing  every  where 
dreadful  ravages.  Five  years  afterwards  they  invaded 
Spain  ;  which  thty  ponVfTed,  or  rather  plundered,  for 
the  fpace  of  i  2  years  :  nor  could  they  be  driven  out 
of  Gaiil  till  the  year  275,  when  the  emperor  Probus 
not  only  gave  ihcm  a  total  overlluow  in  that  country, 
but  purfuid  them  into  their  own,  where  he  built  fevc- 
jal  forts  to  keep  them  in  awe.  This  intimidated  them 
fo  much,  that  nine  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  the 
emperor,  and  promifcd  an  annual  tribute. — They  con- 
tinued quiet  till  the  year  287;  when,  in  conjui^ifiion 
with  the  Saxon  pirates,  they  plundered  the  coafls  of 
Gaul,  carrying  off  an  iramenfe  booty.  To  revenge  this 
infult,  the  emperor  Maximian  entered  the  country  of 
the  Franks  the  following  year,  where  he  committed 
fuch  ravages  that  two  of  their  kings  fubmitted  to  him  ; 
and  to  many  of  the  common  people  who  chofe  to  re- 
main in  Gaul,  he  allowed  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Treves  and  Cambray. 

The  refllcfs  difpofition  of  the  Franks,  however,  did 
not  aUow  thtm  to  remain  long  in  quiet.  About  the 
year  293,  thty  made  themfelvts  mafters  of  Batavia 
Eud  part  of  rianders  ;  but  were  entirely  defeated,  and 
fcrted  to  furrender  at  difcretion,  by  Contlantius  the 
father  of  Coiillantine  the  Gieat,  who  tranfplanted  them 
into  Gaul.  Their  countrymen  in  Germany  continued 
quiet  till  the  year  306,  when  they  renewed  their  de- 
predations;  but  being  overcome  by  Ccnfjanline  the 
Great,  two  of  their  kings  were  taken  prifoners,  and 
thrown  to  the  wild  bealls  in  the  fhows  exhibited  on 
that  occalion. 

All  thefe  viftorics,  however,  as  well  as  many  others 
fa!d  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Romans,  were  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  prevent  the  incurfioiis  of  this  refllefs  and  tur- 
bulent nation  ;  inlomuch  that,  in  the  year  355,  they 
had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  40  cities  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul.  Soon  after,  they  were  totally  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  and  again  by  count  Theodo- 
lius,  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name  ;  but,  in  the 
year  3S8,  they  ravaged  the  province  with  more  fury 
than  ever,  and  cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  that  was 
fent  aj;ain(l  them.  As  the  wellein  empiie  was  at 
this  tim.e  in  3  very  low  date,  they  for  fome  time  found 
more  interruption  from  other  barbarians  than  from 
the  Romans,  till  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  Ae- 
tius. 
_,    3_     ,      When  the  war  with  Aetius  broke  out,   the  Franks 

PIiar;imond  .     ,  „,  1       ■         r    ^      r      1     • 

the  firll       were   governed   by  one  FharamotuI,  the  nrlt  or  their 

lung.  kings  of  whom  we  have  any  dilllnft  account.      He  is 

fuppofed   to  have  reigned  from    the  year  41  7  or  418, 

to  428;  and  is  thought  by   archbidiop  Ulher  to  have 

been  killed  in  the  war  with  Aetius.     By  fome  he  is 
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fuppofed  to  have  compiled  the  Salic  Laws,  with  the     France, 
afiilbnce  of  four  fagcs  named  Wifcgajl,  I.ofegnjl,  Wide-  '      ^ 

gaj},  and  Solfgajl.      But  Valellus  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Franks  had  no  written  laws  till  the  time  of  Clovis.  4 

Pharamond  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Clodio,  who  Clodio, 
likewife  carried  on  a  war  againil  the  Romans.  He  Is 
faid  to  have  received  a  terrible  overthrow  from  Aetius 
near  the  city  of  Lens  ;  notwithllanding  which,  he  ad- 
vanced to  Cambray,  and  made  liimfclf  mailer  of  that 
city,  where  for  fome  time  he  took  up  his  relidcnce. 
After  this  he  extended  his  conquetls  as  far  as  the  river 
Somme,  and  deftroyed  the  cities  of  Treves  and  Co- 
logne, Tournay  and  Amiens.  He  died  in  the  year 
448,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Merovaeus. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  whether  the  new  king  was  MerovjEcs. 
brother,  or  fon,  or  any  relation  at  all,  to  Clodio.  It 
fecms  probable  indeed,  that  he  was  of  a  different  fa- 
mily ;  as  from  him  the  fiiil  lacfrof  French  kings  were 
ftyled  Mercviiigu'n.  He  was  honoured  and  refpefted 
by  his  people,  but  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  kingdom.      He  died  in  458.  j 

Merovius  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Childeric;  who  ChilacricV 
being  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  Aetius,  made  war  on 
the  Romans,  and  extended  his  conqnclls  as  far  as  the 
river  Loire.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  the  city  of  Pa- 
ris after  a  fiege  of  five  years,  according  to  fome,  and 
of  ten,  according  to  others.  The  Roman  power  was 
now  totally  deftroyed  in  Italy  ;  and  therefore  Clodo' 
Titus,  Clovis,  or  Louis,  for  his  name  is  differently 
written,  who  fucceeded  Childeric,  fet  himfclf  about 
making  an  entire  conqueft  of  Gaul.  Part  of  the  pro- 
vince was  ftill  i-eta:ncd  by  a  Roman  named  Syngrius, 
who  probably  had  become  fovereign  of  the  country 
on  the  dowi'.fal  of  the  wcllern  empire  in  476.  He 
was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Clovis,  who  after- 
wards caufcd  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  foon  after  totalfy 
reduced  his  dominions. 

Thus  was  the  French  monarchy  eftabllihed  by  Clo-  Prejich  mo- 
vis  in  the  year  4S7.      He  now  poffefftd   all  the  coun- niicliy  d^a- 
try  lying  between  the   Rhine    and  the  Loire;  which, ^'.'"'!"^'"^y 
though  a  very  extenfive   dominion,  was   yet  conftder- 
ably  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 

Clovis  had  been  educated  in  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  continued  in  that  profeflion  till  the  30th  year  of 
his  age  ;  notwithftanding  which  he  allowed  his  fubjeds 
full  liberty  of  conlcience.  Having  m.arried,  however, 
Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  this 
princeis,  who  was  a  zealous  Chrillian,  ufed  all  her  in- 
fluence with  her  hufhand  to  perfuade  him  to  embrace 
her  religion.  For  fome  time  he  continued  to  waver  ; 
but  happening  to  gain  a  b.ittle,  whcie,  being  in  great 
danger-,  he  had  invoked  the  god  of  Clotilda  and  the 
Chrlllians,  he  afterwards  gave  fuch  a  favourable  ear 
to  the  difcourfcs  of  Remigius  bilhop  of  Rheiins,  that 
he  foon  declared  himfelf  a  convert,  and  was  bap'.ifed 
in  the  year  496.  His  acknowledgment  of  the  truths 
of  the  gofpel  was  not  followed  by  any  amendment  of 
life  :  on  the  contrary,  he  employed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  aggrandifcment  of  himfelf  and  exten-lon 
of  his  dominions  by  the  mod  abourinable  treachery, 
fraud,  and  violence.  In  his  attacks  on  Armorica  he 
proved  unfuccefiful.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  country, 
which  comprehended  the  maritime  part  of  ancient  Gairl 
lying  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  had  united 
fur  their  defence  j  and  though  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
man S| 
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mans,  made  a  powerful  defence  apainfl  the  barbarians 
^  who  afTauUed  them  on  all  fides.  Clovis,  finding  them  too 
powerful  to  be  fubdued  by  force,  propofed  an  union 
with  his  people,  which  they  readily  accepted,  and  this 
the  more  eafiiy  on  account  of  his  profefling  the  Chrif- 
tain  religion.  Thus  the  Chriftlanity  of  Clovis  in  fcve- 
ral  inflances  proved  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  his 
ambition,  and  his  power  became  gradually  very  for- 
midable. The  Burgundians  at  this  time  poirefTed  all 
the  country  from  the  forell  ef  V'ofges  to  the  fea  of 
Marfeilles,  under  GondebautI  the  uncle  of  CI  -tllda  ; 
who  to  fecure  his  own  authority,  had  pat  to  death 
two  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  the  father  of 
the  French  queen.  The  third  brother,  Godagefil,  whom 
he  had  fpared  and  allowed  to  pofFcfs  the  principality  of 
Geneva,  confpired  with  Clovis  to  drive  him  from  his 
dominions.  A  war  having  commenced  between  the 
French  and  Burgundian  monarchs,  the  latter  was  de- 
ferted  in  a  battle  by  Godagefil,  and  obliged  to  fly  to 
Avignon,  leaving  his  antagonift  mailer  of  the  cities  of 
Lyons  and  Vienna.  The  vidor  ne.tt  laid  fiege  to  A- 
vignon  ;  but  it  was  defended  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
Clovis  at  lad  thought  proper  to  adcept  of  a  fum  of 
money  and  an  annual  tribute  from  Gondebaud  ;  who 
was  llkewife  obliged  to  cede  to  Godagefil  the  city  of 
Vienne,  and  feveral  other  places  taken  during  the 
war. 

Gondebaud  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty  from 
his  enemies,  than  he  affembled  a  powerful  army  ;  with 
which  he  advanced  towards  Vienne,  where  Godagefil 
himfelf  refided  at  that  time.  The  place  was  garrifon- 
ed  by  5000  Franks,  and  might  have  made  confiderable 
refiftance  ;  but  Gondebaud  being  admitted  through 
the  fubterraneous  paffage  of  an  aquedud,  malfacred 
mod  of  the  Franks,  fcnt  the  re'.l  priloners  to  the  king 
of  the  Vifigoths,  and  put  Godagefil  to  death.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  fubmiflion  of  all  the  other 
places  which  had  owned  the  authority  of  Godagefil: 
and  Gondebaud,  now  thinking  himfelf  able  to  refill 
the  power  of  Clovis,  fent  a  mtfTage  to  inform  him, 
that  he  mud  no  longer  exped  the  promifed  tribute  ; 
and  though  Clo»is  was  very  much  mortified  with  this 
defection,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  for  the  prelent  to 
put  up  with  the  injury,  and  accept  of  the  alliance  and 
military  fervice  of  the  king  of  Burgundy. 

His  next  expedition  was  again.1  the  Vifigoths,  who 
poirelTed  confiJerable  territories  on  both  fides  of  the 
Pyrcncan  mountains.  His  motives  for  this  underta- 
king were  expreffed  in  the  following  fpeech  to  his  no- 
bility when  affembled  in  the  city  of  Paris,  which  he 
confidered  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  *'  It  is 
with  concern  (faid  the  religious  monarch)  that  I  fuffer 
the  Arians  to  poffefs  the  moll  fertile  part  of  Gaul  ; 
let  us,  with  the  aid  of  God,  march  againit  them;  and 
having  conquered  them,  annex  their  kingdom  to  our 
dominions."  The  nobility  approved  of  the  fcheme  ; 
and  Clovis  marched  againll  a  prince  for  whom  he  had 
but  lately  profelfed  the  greated  regard,  vowing  to  e- 
reft  a  church  in  honour  of  the  holy  apollles,  if  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  euterprife.  Alaric  the  king  of  the  Vi- 
figoths was  a  young  man  delUtute  of  military  expe- 
rience, though  peifonally  brave.  He  did  not  there- 
fore hefitate  at  engaging  his  antagonid  ;  but,  unable 
to  contend  with  the  veteran  troops  of  Clovis,  his  army 
was  utteily  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clain,   10 
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miles  foulh  of  Poiclicrs,  in  the  year  507.    Alaric,  per-    France. 

ceiving  the  ruin  of  his  troops,   rulhed  againd  Clovis  in  '~~!, 

pcrfon,  by  whom  he  was  killed,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  purfued  for  fome  time  with  great  flau^h-  , 

tcr.  After  this  vidory  the  province  of  .-\quitain  fub- 
initted,  and  Clovis  eftablilhed  his  winter  quarters  at 
Bourdcaux.  Tholoufe  furrendered  next  fpring ;  and 
the  royal  treafures  of  the  Vifigoths  were  tranfported 
to  Paris.  Angouleme  was  next  reduced,  and  the  city 
of  Aries  inveded.  But  here  the  victorious  career  of 
Clovis  was  dopped  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Odro- 
goths,  who  had  overturned  the  dominion  of  Odoacer 
in  Italy.  He  had  married  Aboldeda  the  fider  of  Clo- 
vis, but  had  alio  given  his  own  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  and  had  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power,  to  prefcrve  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  the  two  fovercigns.  Finding  this 
impoflible,  however,  and  that  no  bounds  could  be  fet 
to  the  ambition  of  Clovis,  he  fent  one  of  his  generals 
with  a  po.vcrful  army  againd  him;  by  whom  the 
French  monarch  was  defeated  with  the  lo.^s  of  30,000 
men.  By  this  misfortune  Clovis  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege  ot  Aries  with  precipitation:  however,  the 
Franks  dill  retained  the  greated  part  of  their  con- 
queds,  and  the  province  of  Aquitain  was  indiiTolubly 
annexed  to  their  empire. 

In  509,  Clovis  had  the  title  of  Roman  confiil;  byi^jj^^^u^ 
which  means  the  people  of  Rome  were  infenfibly  led  ed  with  the 
to  pay  a  peculiar  regard  to  the  French  monarchs:   and  title  of  Ro. 
Clovis  was   now   fuppofed    to  be   invelled   with  a  jud^"" '' ""•''''- 
title  to  all  his  conqucds  in  whatever  manner  they  had 
been  acquired.     He  was  folemnly  invelled  with  his  new 
dignity   in    the  church   of  .St   Martin    in   the   city  of 
Tours ;  after  which  he  entered   the  cathedral  clothed 
in  a  purple  tunic  and  mantle,  the  badges  of  his  office. 

Clovis  no*  proceeded  to  augment  his  power  by  the 
murder  of  his  kinfmen  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian 
race.  Among  thole  who  perilhed  on  this  occafion 
were  Sigibert  king  of  Cologne,  with  Lis  fon  Cloderic, 
Caiaric,  another  prince  whofe  dominions  have  not  been 
accurately  pointed  out  by  hidorians  ;  Ranaciire,  who 
governed  the  prcleut  diocefc  of  Cambray ;  and  Reno- 
mer  king  of  the  territory  of  Maine.  All  thefe  mur- 
ders, however,  were  expiated,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  cleVgy  of  thofe  times,  by  the  great  zeal  he  ex- 
prefled  in  the  caufe  of  Chridianity,  ana  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 

Clovis  died  in  the  year  511,  after  having  reformed 
and  puUifncd  the  Salic  laws  :  a  few  lines  of  which, 
debarring  women  from  inheriting  any  part  of  the  Sa- 
lic lands,  have  been  extended  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the 
females  of  the  royal  family  of  France  of  their  right  of 
fdcccfiion  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 

Clovis  was  buried  in  the  chiucli  of  St   Peter  and 
St  Paul,  now  Genevieve,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  f-jis  dorr.i- 
his  tomb  is  dill  to  be  feen.      His  dominions  were  di- nions  ilivi- 
vided  among  his  four  fons.     Thieri,  or  Theodoric,  the  '^^^  amon» 
elded,  had  the  eallern  part  of  the  empire  ;  and,  frotn ''^^ ''"^'^™*" 
his  making  the  city  of  Met/,   his  capital,  is  commonly 
called  the  t/nj  0/" ^/f/z.      Clodomir,  the  elded  fon  by 
Clotilda,    had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans ;    Ciiildcbert, 
and  Clotaire,   who  were  both   infants,  had   the  king- 
doms of  Paris  and  SoilTons,  under  the  tutelage  of  their 
mother.     The  prudence  of  Clotida  kept  nr.attcrs  quiet 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  for  eight  years ;  but 

about 
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a'joiit  lli<  year  520,  a  numerous  fleet  of  Daucs  arrived     \in_!;  that  his  wife  and  children  were  furroiiuded  by  his    Fi-anee. 
'  at  the  moutli  of  the  Meiife  ;  and  tlieir  king  Cochih'ac,     father's  troops,  he  attempted  to  refcue  ihrin.      ]n  tliis  *'""' 


havin;j  landed  his  forces,  bevjan  to  deftroy  the  coiintrv 
with  tire  and  fword.  Apainlt  him  'I'hieri  fent  his  fon 
Theoddbert,  who  defeated  the  Danilh  army  and  navy, 
and  killed  their  kinj],  forcing  the  reft  to  retire  with 
precipitation. 

In  522,    Hcrmanfroi  king  of  Thurlnpia,  hnvin  ■•  de- 
flroyed  one  of  his  brethren  named  lierlhnire,  and  feized 


10 
ClotaiiebC' 
cent  ■   fole 
mjnarcb. 


attempt  be  was  taken  prifoncr,  and  with  his  f:iTiily 
was  tlirnll  into  a  thatched  cottage  near  the  field  of 
l)attle;  of  wliich  the  king  was  no  fooner  informed,  than 
he  coiTimEndcd  the  cottage  to  be  fet  on  lire,  and  all 
that  were  in  it  perifhed  in  the  flames.  u 

Clotaire  did  not  long  fcrvive  this  cruel  cxecntlon  of  The  enipir 
his  fon,  b'jt  died  in  5^2  ;  and  after  liis  death  the^o""  ^•' 
on  his  dominions,  applied  to  Thieri  for  afliiiance  a-  French  empire  was  divided  among  his  four  remaining"'  *■  " 
gainft  his  other  brother  Balderic,  whom  lie  intended  fons,  Cariiiert,  Gontran,  Sigebert,  and  Chilpeiic. — 
to  treat  in  the  fame  manner.  In  this  infamous  enter-  The  old  king  made  no  divifion  of  his  dominions  before 
prife  Thieri  embarked,  on  condition  that  he  ihould  he  died,  which  perhaps  caiifcd  the  young  princes  to  fall 
have  one  half  of  Balderic's  dominions;  but  after  the  out  fooner  than  they  would  otherwife  have  done.  After 
unhappy  prince  was  overcome  and  killed  in  b?.ttle,  his  death,  however,  they  divided  the  kingdom  by  lot ; 
Hermanfioi  feized  all  his  dominions.  Thieri  had  no  when  Caribert,  the  elciell,  h.ad  the  kingdom  of  Piris; 
opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  till  the  year  531  ;  Gontran.  the  fecond,  had  Orleans;  Sigibert  had  Mctz 
when  perceiving  the  povver  of  the- Ollrogoths,  whom  (or  the  kingdom  of  Auilrafia) ;  and  Chilpetic  had  Soif- 
lie  much  drended,  to  be  confiderably  ledened  by  the  for,s.  Provence  and  Aquitaine  were  poiTefled  by  all  of 
death  of  king  Thcodric,  he  engaged  his  brother  Clo-  them  in  common.  The  peace  of  the  empire  was  liril  dif- 
taire  to  aflitl  him;  and  they  accordingly  entered  Th'j-  tuibed  in  3:63  by  an  invafion  of  the  Abaies  ;  a  barba- 
ringla  with  two  powerful  armies.  They  joined  their  rous  nation,  faid  to  b,.-  the  remains  of  the  Hunns. 
forces  as  foon  as  they  had  paiTed  the  Rhine,  and  were  They  entered  Thuringia,  which  belonged  to  the  domi- 
quickly  after  reinforced  by  s  confiderable  body  of  nions  of  Sigebert  ;  but  by  him  they  were  totally  de- 
troops  under  the  command  of  Theodobert.  The  al-  feated,  and  obliged  to  repafs  the  Elbe  with  precipita- 
lies  attacked  the  army  of  Hcrmanfroi,  which  was  ad-  tion.  Sigebert  purfued  them  clofc,  but  readily  con- 
vantageoudy  polled;  and  having  totally  defe?ted  it,  he  eluded  a  peace  with  them  on  their  firrt  propofals.  To 
was  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  in  difguife.  Soon  this  he  was  induced,  by  hearing  that  his  brother  Chil- 
after  this  the  capital  was  taken,  and  Hcrmanfroi  him-  peric  had  invaded  his  dominions,  and  taken  llheims 
felf  being  invited  to  a  conference  by  Thieri,  >Aas  trea-  and  fome  other  places  in  the  n?iirhbourhood.  Againft 
cheroufly  murdered  ;  after  which  his  extenlive  domi-  him,  therefore,  Sigebert  marched  with  his  viitorions 
nions  became  feudatory  to  Thieri.  army,  made  himfelf  raa.lcr  of  Soiffbns  his  capital,  and 
In  the  mean  time,  Clotilda  had  excited  her  childreti  of  the  perfon  of  his  cldeft  fon  Theodobert.  He  then 
to  make  war  on  the  Burgundians,  in  order  to  revenge  defeated  Chilperic  in  battle  ;  and  not  only  recovered 
the  death  of  her  father  Chilperic,  whom  Gondebaud  the  place  which  he  had  feized,  but  conquered  the  great- 
king  of  Burgundy  had  caufed  to  be  murdered.  Gon-  er  part  of  his  dominions  :  neverthelefs,  on  the  media- 
debaud  was  now  dead,  and  had  left  his  domiftions  to  tion  of  the  other  two  brothers,  .Sigebert  abandoned  all 
his  fons  Sigifmund  and  Godemar.  Sigifmund's  forces  his  conquefts,  fet  Theodobert  at  liberty,  and  thus  re- 
were  quickly  defeated  ;   and  he  himfelf  was  foon  after  ilored  peace  to  the  empire. 

delivered  up  by  his  own  fubjedlsto  Clodomir,  who  caufed         Soon  after  this,  Sigebert  married  Brunehaut  daugh- 

him  to  be  tlirown  into  a  ])it,   v\here  he  perifhed  mifer-  ter  to  Athanagilde  king  of  the  Vifigoths  in  Spain;  and 

ably.      By  his  death   Godemar   became   fole   mailer  of  in  a  little  time  after  the  marriage,  died  Caribert  king  of 

Burgundy.      Clodomir  marched   againfl   him,   and  dc-  Paris,   whofe  dominions  were  divided   among  his  tliree 

feated  him  ;   but  purfuing  his  vid>oiy  too  eagerly,  was  brethren.    In  567  Chilperic  married  Galfwintha,  Brune-  Infamom 

fuiTounded  by  his  enemies  and  flain.      After  tlie  reduc-  haul's  cldeft  lifter,  wliom   he  did   not   obtain   without  C'v^lu^T  df 

tion  of  Thuringia,   however,   Childcbert   and  Clotaire  fome  difficulty.      Before  her  arrival,   lie   difmilfed  his  Chilperic. 

entered  the   kingdom   of  Burgundy  at  the   head  of  a  rtiiftrefs  called  Freclrgonde  ;  a  woman    of  great  abilities 

powerful  army,  and   in    534  completed  the  conqueft  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  but  ambitious  to  the  highcft  de- 

of  !t ;   in  which,  according  to  fome,  Godemar  was  kill-  gree,  and  capable   of  committing  the  blackell  crimes 

ed  ;  according  to  others,  he  retired  into   Spain,   and  in   order  to   gratify  her  ambition.     The  queen,  who 

from  thence  into  Africa.  brought  with  her  inimenfe  treafures  from   Spain,  and 

In  560  Clotaire  became  fole  monarch  of  France.   He  made  it   her  whole   fludy  to  pleafe  the  king,  was  for 

nad  murdered  the  fons  of  Clodomir,  who  was  killed  in  fome  time  entirely  acceptable.     By  degrees,  however. 

Burgundy  as  above  related.     Thieri   and  his  children  Chilperic  fuffered  Fredegonde  to  appear  again  at  court, 

were  dead,  as  was  alio  Childcbert ;  fo  that  Clotaire  was  and  was  fufpeAed  of  having   renewed   his  intercourfe 

fole  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  Clovis.      He  had  live  with    her;  wh.ich   gave  fuch   umbrage  to  the  queen, 

fons;  and  the  eldtll  of  them,  named  CVjnwjKij,  had  foine  that  llic  defired   leave  to   return  to  her  own  countr)-, 

time   before  rebelled   againft  his   father  in  Auvergne.  promifing  to  le^ve  behind   her  all  the   wealth   file  had 

As  long  as   Childebcrt   lived,  he  fupported  the  young  brought.     The  king,    knowing  that  this  would  render 

prince ;  but   on   his  death,  Chramnes  was  obliged   to  him   extremely  odious,    found   means    to  dilllpate  his 

implore  his  father's  clemency.      He   was  at   this  time  wife's  fufpicions,  and  foon  after  caufed  her  to  be  pri- 

pardoned  ;  but  he  foon  began  to  cabal  afrefli,   and  en-  vately  ftrangled,  upon  which  he  publicly  married  Frc- 

gagcd  the  count  of  Bretagne  to  affill  him  in  another  degonde. 

rebellion.     The  Bretons,  however,  were  defeated, -and         Such  an  atrocious  a<flion   could  not  fail  of  exciting 

Chramnes  determined  to  make  hii  cfcap>: ;  but  percei-  the  greatell  indignation  againll  Chilperic.     His  dorai- 
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f rjn-e.  nions  were  immediately  invaded  by  Sigebert  and  Gon- 
~~V^~-  tran,  who  conquered  the  greatelt  part  of  them  ;  after 
which  they  fuddenly  made  peace,  Chilperic  confenting 
that  Brunehaut  (hoiild  enjoy  thofe  places  which  on  his 
marriage  he  had  bellovved  upon  Galfwintha,  viz.  Bour- 
deaux,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Bigorre,  and  the  town  of 
Beam,   now  called  Lefcar. 

The  French  princes,  however,  did  not  long  conti- 
nue at  peace  among  themfclves.  A  war  ciiiickly  enfu- 
ed,  in  which  Gontran  and  Chi1[)eric  allit-d  themfclves 
agaiiid  >igtbert.  The  latter  prevailed  ;  and  having 
forced  Gontran  to  a  fcparate  peace,  feemed  de.crmined 
13  to  make  Chilperic  pay  dear  for  his  repeated  pertidv  and 
iipfbert  af  infamous  conduft  ;  when  he  was  afradinated  by  a  con- 
lUiiia'.ed ;  jrivance  of  Fredegonde,  who  tlius  faved  herfelf  and 
Chilperic  fiom  the  molt  imminent  danger.  Immediate- 
ly on  his  death,  Brunehaut  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cliil- 
peric  ;  but  Gondcbaud.  one  of  Sigeberl's  bell  gene- 
rals, made  his  efcape  into  Auftralia  with  Childebert, 
the  only  fon  of  Sigebcrt,  an  infant  of  about  five  years 
of  age,  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  in  room 
of  his  father.  In  a  (hort  time,  however,  Meroveus,  el- 
deft  fon  to  Chilperic,  fell  in  love  with  Brunehaut,  and 
married  her  without  acquainting  his  father.  Chilperic, 
on  this  news,  immediately  went  to  Rouen,  where  Me- 
roveus and  his  confort  were  ;  and  having  leized  them, 
fent  BruTithaut  and  her  two  daughters  to  Metz,  and 
carried  Meroveus  to  .SoifTons.  Soon  after,  one  of  his 
generals  being  defeated  by  Gontran,  who  efpoufed 
Brunehaut's  caufe,  Chilperic,  in  a  fit  of  ra^^e,  caufed 
Meroveus  to  be  fhaved  and  confined  in  a  monartery. 
From  hence  he  found  means  to  make  his  efcape,  and 
with  great  difficulty  arrived  in  Aullrafia,  where  Brune- 
haut would  L'ladly  have  protected  him  :  but  the  jealou- 
fy  of  the  n(>bles  was  fo  llrong,  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  that  country  ;  and  being  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  his  father's  forces,  was  murdered  at  the  iulligation 
of  Fiedegonde,  as  was  generally  believed. 

The  French  empire  was  at  this  time  divided  between 
Gontran  king  of  Orleans,  called  alfo  king  of  Burgun- 
dy, Chilperic  king  of  SoifTons,  and  Childebert  king  of 
Auftrafia.  Chilperic  found  his  affairs  in  a  very  difagree- 
able  fituation.  In  579,  he  had  a  difpute  with  Varoc 
count  of  Bretagne,  who  refufcd  to  do  him  homage. 
Chilperic  difpatched  a  body  of  troops  againft  him  ;  who 
were  defeated,  and  he  was  then  forced  to  fubmit  to  a  dif- 
honourabk  peace.  His  brother  and  nephew  lived  in 
ftri<3  union,  and  had  no  reafon  to  be  very  well  pleafed 
with  him.  His  own  fubjeAs,  being  opprelTtd  with 
heavy  taxes,  were  miferably  poor  and  difcontented.  His 
fon  Cluvis,  by  a  former  queen  named  Andovera,  hated 
Fredegonde,  and  made  no  ftcret  of  his  averlion.  To 
add  to  his  embarrairmtnt,  the  feafons  were  for  a  long 
time  fo  unfavourable,  that  the  country  was  threatened 
with  famine  and  peftilcnce  at  the  fame  time.  The 
king  and  queen  were  both  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
difeafe  which  then  raged.  They  recovered  :  but  their 
three  fons,  Clodobert,  Samfon,  and  Dag  ibert,  ditd  ; 
after  which  the  fight  of  Clovis  became  fo  difagrecahic 
to  Fre  cgonde  that  Ihe  caufed  him  to  be  murdered, 
and  likewife  his  mother  Andovera,  led  Ctulperit's  af- 
feftion  for  her  (hould  return  after  the  tragical  death  of 
her  fon. 

In  .  --3  Chilpcilc  hin.LIf  was  murdered  by  fome  un- 
known  aildflin^,  when  his  domiuions  were  on  the  poi:it 
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of  being  conquered  by  Gontran  and  Childebert,  who  Fr<.nc-. 
had  entered  into  a  league  for  that  purpofe.  After  his  ""^v^— 
death  Fredegonde  implored  the  protedion  of  Gontran 
for  herfelf  and  her  infant  fon  Clotaire  ;  which  he  very 
readily  granted,  and  obliged  Childebert  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  greatly  dif- 
ficulted  to  keep  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  in  awe  ; 
for  thcfe  two  princeffes  having  been  long  rivals  and  im- 
placable enemies,  were  continuwlly  plotting  the  de- 
llriidion  of  each  other.  This,  however,  he  accom- 
plifhed,  by  favouring  fometimcs  Brunehaut  and  fome- 
times  Fredegonde  ;  fo  that,  during  his  life,  neither  of 
them  durll  u.idertake  any  thing  agiinlt  the  other.  ir 

.  On  the  2i-th  of  March   59^,  died  Gontran,  having Dea-h  of 
lived  upwards  of  60,  and  reigned  JJ2  years.   Cliildebeit '^''"''*°> 
fuccceded  to  the  kingdom  without  oppofition,  but  did 
not  long  enjoy  it  ;   he  himfelf  dying  in  the  year  596, 
and  his  queen   Ihortly  after.      His  dominions  were  di- 
vided between  his  two  fons  Theodobert  and  Thierri  ; 
the  firfl  of  whom  was  declared  king  of  Auftrafia,  and 
the  latter   king  cf  Burgundy.      As  Theodobeft   was 
only  in  the  iith  year  of  his  age,    and  Thierri   in   his 
I cth,"  Brunehaut  governed  both  kingdoms  with  an  ab- 
folute  fway.      Fredegonde,  however,  took  caie  not  to 
let  flip  fuch  a  favourable  opportunity  as  wastitTered  her 
by  the  death  of  Childebert,    and  therefore    mnde  her- 
felf miftrels  of  Paris  and  fomc  other  places  on  the  Seine.        if, 
Upon  this  Brunehaut  lent  againll  her  the  bell  part  of  ^fd  Fre- 
the  forces  in  Auftrafia,  who  were  totally  defeated;  but  '"^S""Je- 
Fredegonde  died  before  fhe   had  time  to  improve  her 
victory,  leaving  her  fon  Clotaire  heir  to  all  her  domi- 
nions. 

For  fome  time  Brunehaut  preferved  her  kingdom  in 
peace  ;   but  in  the  end  her   own   ambition   proved   her 
ruin.      Inftcad  of  inftrudling  Theodobert  in  what  was 
neceffary  for  a  prince  to  know,  fhe  took  care  rather  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance,  and  even  fuffered  him  to  marry 
a  young  and  handfome  flave  of  his  father's.     The  new 
queen  was  pofTcfrcd  of  a  great   deal  of  affability  and 
good-nature;  by  which  means  fhe  in  a  fiiort  time  gain- 
ed the  afFedtion  of  herhufband  fo  much,  that  he  readily 
confented  to  the  banifhment  of  Brunehaut.     Upon  thisErm  duut 
difgrace  fhe  fled  to  Thierri  king  of  Burgundy,  in  the'>ai.i(hc<j. 
year  599.     By  him  flie  was  very  kindly  received  ;  and 
inftead  of  exciting  jealoufies  or  mifundirftandings  be- 
tween the  two  brothers     fhe   engaged   Thierri   to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  Paris  and  the  other  places  which 
had    been   wrei.lcd   from   their   family  by  Fredegonde, 
procuring  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  body  of  auxi- 
liaries  from  the  Vifigoths      This  mcafure  was  fo  ac- 
ceptable to  Theodobert,  that  he  likewife  raifcd   a  nu- 
merous army,  and  invaded  Clotaire's  dominions  in  con- 
jundion  with  his  brother.     A  battle  enlued,  in  which 
the  forces  of  Clotaire  were  totally  defeated,  and  him- 
felf obliged  fouu  after  to  fue  for  peace  ;   which  was  not 
granted,  but  oii  condition  of  his  yielding  up  the  bcfl 
part  of  his  dominion^. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  year  600  ;  but 
three  ycurs  afterwards,  it  was  broken  by  Clotaire.  He 
was  again  attacked  by  the  two  brothers,  and  the  war 
carried  on  witii  gicar  vigour  till  the  next  fpiing.  At 
this  time  Thierri  having  forced  Landri,  Clotaire's  ge- 
neral, to  a  battle,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which 
the  king's  infant  fon  Merovntus,  whom  he  had  fent  a- 
long  with  Landri,  was  maiTacrcd  ;  to  gratify,  as  Clt>- 
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tairc  pretenJed,  the  malice  of  Brunehaut. 
viftory,  Tliitrri  marched  dircttly  tii  Palis  ;  fully  bt iit 
on  the  deftriKHion  of  his  cotifiii.  which  now  fecmed  in- 
evitable. This,  however,  was  prevented  by  I'heodo- 
bert  ;  who  no  fooncr  heard  of  the  viftory  gained  by 
Thlerrl,  than  he  became  jealous  of  his  furcefs,  and  of- 
fered Clotaire  fiich  terms  of  peace  as  he  pladly  accept- 
ed. The  latter  havinjj  then  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
tide  of  Aiillrafia,  qiiickly  compelled  Thierri  to  liiten  to 
terms  of  accommodation  alfo. 

This  behaviour  of  Theodobert  greatly  provoked  his 
brother;  and  his  rcfentment  was  higlily  inflamed  by 
Brunt haut,  who  never  forgot  her  difgracc  in  being  ba- 
nilhed  from  his  court.  A  war  was  therefore  commen- 
ced between  [he  two  brothers  in  605  ;  but  it  was  fo 
highly   dilapproved   of  by   the   nobility,   that  Thierri 
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found  himfelf  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  tran- 
quillity which  now  took  place  was  aj»ain  dlfturbed  in 
607,  by  Theodobert's  fending  an  embaffy  to  deinand 
fome  part  of  ChilJebert's  donn'nions  which  had  been 
added,  by  the  will  of  that  monarch,  to  thufe  of  Bur- 
gundy. The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  were  fo  much 
averfe  to  war,  that  they  conftraincd  their  kings  to  con- 
fent  to  a  conference  attended  by  an  equal  number  of 
troops  ;  but  Theodobert,  by  a  fcandalous  breach  of  his 
faith,  brought  double  the  number,  and  compelled  his 
brother  to  fubmit  to  what  terms  he  pleafed.  This  piece 
of  treachery  inftautly  brought  on  a  war  ;  for  Thierri 
was  bent  on  revenge,  and  his  nobility  no  longer  oppo- 
fed  him.  it  was  neceflary,  however,  to  fecure  Clotaire 
by  a  negociation  ;  and  accordingly  a  proraife  was  made 
of  reftoring  thofe  parts  of  his  ijominions  which  had 
formerly  been  taken  from  him,  provided  he  would  re- 
main quiet.  This  treaty  being  finirtied,  Thierri  en- 
tered Theodobert's  dominions,  defeated  him  in  two 
battles,  took  him  prifoner,  uled  him  with  the  utmoll 
indignity  ;  and  having  caufed  an  infant  fon  of  his  to 
be  put  to  death,  fent  him  to  his  grandmother  Brune- 
haut.  By  her  orders  he  was  full  (haved  and  confined 
in  a  monaftery  ;  but  afterwards,  fearing  left  he  fliould 
make  his  efcape,  fhe  canfed  him  to  be  put  to  death. — 
Clotaire,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  that  the  belt  me- 
thod of  making  Thierri  keep  his  word  was  to  feize  on 
thofe  places  which  he  had  promifed  to  reftore  to  him, 
before  his  return  from  the  war  with  Theodobert.  This 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  Thierri  no  fooner  heard  of  his 
having  done  fo,  than  he  fent  him  a  meifage  requiring 
him  to  withdraw  his  forces,  and,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal, 
declared  war.  Clotaire  was  prepared  for  this  ;  and 
accordingly  affembled  all  the  forces  in  his  dominions, 
in  order  to  give  hira  a  proper  reception.  But  before 
Thierri  could  reach  his  enemies,  he  was  feized  with  a 
dyfentery  ;  of  which  he  died  in  the  year  612,  having 
lived  26  years,  and  reigned  17. 
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After  this     hated  her.  and  who  ufed  her  in  the  mod  cruel  manner. 

After  having  led  her  about. the  camp,  expofed  to  the  ~~"v- 
infults  of  all  who  had    the  meannefs  to  inlult  her,  /he        ip 
was  tied  by  the  leg  and  arm  to  the  tail  of  an  untamed  Bruneliatii 
horfe,  which,  fctting  oif  at  full  fpeed,  quickly  dafhedl"" 
out  her  brains.      After  this  her  mangled  body  wis  re 
daced  to  afhcs,  which  were  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Martin  at  Autun. 

Thus  in  the  year  6  13,  Clotaire  became  fole  monarch 
of  France  ;  and  quietly  enjoyed  his  kingoom  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  628.  He  was  fjccecdedby 
Dagobert  ;  who  proved  a  great  and  powerful  prince, 
and  raifed  the  kingdom  of  Fiance  to  a  high  degree  of 
fplendor.'  Dagobcrt  was  fuccceded  by  his  fons  Sige- 
bert  and  Clovis  ;  the  fomiet  of  whom  had  the  kingdom 
of  Aullralia,  and  the  latter  that  of   Burgundy.      Both 


the  kings  were  minors  at  the  time  of  their  accelTion  to 
the  throne,  which  gave  an  ocportunity  to  the  mayors 
of  the  palace  (the  highell  officers  under  the  crown)  to 
ufurp  the  whole  authority.  Sigebert  died  in  640,  af- 
ter a  fhort  reign  of  one  year  ;  leaving  behind  him  an 
infant  fon  named  Diigobert,  whom  he  llrongly  recom- 
mended to  the  care  ot  Griraoalde  his  mayor  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  miniller  caufed  Dagobcrt  to  be  immediate- 
ly proclaimed  king,  but  did  not  long  fufl^er  him  to  en- 
joy that  honour.  He  had  not  the  cruelty,  however, 
to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  fent  him  to  a  monaftery  in 
one  of  the  Wellcru  illands  of  Scotland  ;  and  thtn,  gi- 
ving out  that  he  was  dead,  advanced  his  own  fon  Chil- 
debert  to  the  throne.  Childebert  was  expelled  by  Clo- 
vis king  of  Burgundy;  who  placed  on  the  throne 
Childeric,  the  fecond  fon  of  Sigcbert.  Clovis  died 
foon  after  the  revolution,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
dominions  by  his  fon  Clotaire  ;  who  died  in  a  fhort 
time,  without  ifTue.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Childeric  ;  who,  after  a  fhort  reign,  was  murdered  with 
his  queen,  at  that  time  big  with  child,  and  an  infant 
fon  named  Dagohert  ;  though  another,  named  Daniel, 
had  the  good  luck  to  efcape.  ,g 

The  affairs  of  the  French  were  now  in  the  moft  de-Mifciable 
plorable   fituation.     The  princes  of  the   Merovingian  f'tuation  0 
race  had  been  for  fome  time  entirely  deprived  of  their   ^*""' 
power  by  their  officers  called  mayors  of  the  palace.      In 
Aullralia  the  admlnillration  had  been  totally  cngrofled 
by  Pepin  and   his  fon  Grimaulde  ;   while  Archambaud 
and  Ebroin  did  the    fame  in  Neullria   and  Burgundy. 
On  the  reunion  of  Neullria  and   Burgundy  to  the  rell 
of  the  French  dominions,  this  miniller  ruled  with  fuch 
a  defpotic  fway,  that  the   nobility   of  Aullrafia  were 
provoked   to   a  rtvolt  ;   elefting   for  their  dukes  two 
chiefs  named  Martin  and  Pepm.  The  forces  of  the  con- 
federates,   however,    were  defeated   by    Ebroin  ;   and 
Martin  having  furrendered  on  a  promife  of  fafety,  was 
treachcroufly  put  to  death.     Pepin  loll  no  time  in  re- 


On  the  death  of  Thierri,    Brunehaut   immediately  cruiting  his  fliattered  forces  ;  but  bef  )re   he  had  any 

caufed  his  eldell  fon,  named  Sigi/lfrt,  then  in  the  loth  occafion  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  field  of 

year  of  his  age,  to  be  proclaimed  king.     It  is  probable  battle,  the  afraffination  of  Ebroin  delivered  him  from  all 

that  fhe  intended  to  have  governed   in  lils  name  with  apprehenfions  from  that  quarter.      After  his  death  Pe- 

an  abfolute  fway  ;  but  Clotaire  did  not  give  her  time  pin  carried  every  thing  before  him,  overthrew  the  royal 

to  difcover  her  intentions.      Having  great  intelligence  army  under  the  command  of  the  new  miniller  Bertaire  ; 

in  Auftrafia  and  Burgundy,  and  knowing  that  the  no-  and,  having  got  poffeflion  of  the  capital,  caufed  him- 

bility  in  both  kingdoms  were  difaffedled  to  Brunehaut,  felf  to  be  declared  mayor  of 'the  palace ;   in  which  fla- 

he  declared  war  againit  her ;  and  fhe  being  betrayed  tion  he  continued  to  govern  with  an  abfolute  fway  da- 

by  her  generals,  fell   into   the  ha,!  is   of  her  enemies,  ring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Clotaire  gave  her  up  to  iLe  nobles;  who  generally  Pepin  (who  liad  got  the  furnamc  oi  Heripal  txoxa 

his 
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France     hia  palace  on  the  Meufe)  died  in  the  year  7141  having 
.  enjoyed  unlimited  power  for  26  years.     Jie  appointed 

hij  grandfon  Theudobalde,  then  only  fix  years  of  age, 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  pod  of  mayor  of  the  palace.  This 
happened  during  the  reign  of  Dagobcrt  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  prince  had  too  much  fpirit  to  fuffer 
himfelftobe  deprived  of  his  authority  by  an  infant. 
The  adherents  of  the  young  mayor  were  defeated  in 
battle,  and  this  defeat  was  foon  followed  by  his  death. 
Charles,  however,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Pepin,  was 
now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke  by  the  Auilrafians, 
and  by  his  great  qualities  feemed  every  way  worthy  of 
that  honour.  The  murder  of  Dagobert  freed  him 
from  a  powerful  opponent  ;  and  the  young  king  Chil- 
peric,  who  after  l)agobert's  death  was  brouglit  from  a 
cloyfter  to  the  throne,  could  by  -no  means  cope  with 
fuch  an  experienced  antagonift.  On  the  1 9th  of  March 
717,  Charles  had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  the 
royal  camp  as  he  pafTed  tlirough  the  forell  of  Arden  ; 
and  foon  after  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  king's  for- 
ces were  ontirely  defeate'd.  On  this  Chliperic  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Eudes  duke  of  Aquitaine,  whofe 
friendftiip  he  purchafed  by  the  tinal  ceflion  of  all  the 
country  which  Eudes  had  fcized  for  himfelf.  Charles, 
however,  having  placed  on  the  throne  another  of  the 
royal  family  named  Ciolaire,  advanced  againft  Chilperic 
and  his  afTociate,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  near  Soif- 
fons.  After  this  difallcr,  Eudes,  defpairing  of  fucccfs, 
delivered  up  Chilperic  into  the  hands  of  his  antagohill; 
after  having  llipulated  for  himfelf  the  fame  terms  which 
had  been  formerly  granted  him  by  the  captive  mo- 
narch. 

Charles  now  advanced  to  the  fummit  of  power,  treat- 
ed Chilperic  with  great  refpect ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Clotairc,  caufed  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Aultra- 
iia  ;  by  which,  howevtr,  his  own  power  was  not  in  the 
Icaft  diminifhed  :  and  from  this  time  the  authority  of 
the  kings  of  France  became  merely  nominal  ;  and  fo 
inattive  and  indolent  were  they  accounted,  that  hifto- 
rians  have  bellowed  upon  them  the  epithet  of  fameans, 
i.  c.  "  lazy  or  idle."  Charles,  howevej:,  had  ftill  one 
competitor  to  contend  with.  This  was  Ralnfroy,  who 
had  been  appointed  mayor  of  the  palace  ;  and  who 
made  fuch  a  vigorous  relillance,  that  Charles  was  obli- 
ged to  allow  hmi  the  peaceable  polTcflion  of  the  country 
of  Anjiu.  No  fooner,  however,  had  Charles  thus  fet 
himfelf  at  liberty  from  domellic  enemies,  than  he  was 
threatened  with  dcftrudion  from  foreign  nations.  The 
Kuevlans,  Frifons,  and  Alemanni,  were  fucccflively  en- 
countered and  defeated.  Eudes  alfo,  who  had  perfi. 
dioufiy  broken  the  treaties  to  which  he  had  bound  him- 
felf, wa3  twice  repulfed  ;  after  which  Charles  invaded 
Aquitain,  and  obliged  the  treacherous  duke  to  heark- 
en to  reafin.  Thib  was  fcarce  accomplifhcd,  when  he 
Tound  himfelf  engaged  with  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  any  he  had  yet  encountered.  The  Saracens,  ha- 
ving over- run  great  part  of  Afia,  now  turned  their  vic- 
torious arras  weft  ward,  and  threatened  Europe  with  total 
fubjeiflion.  lipain  had  aheady  received  the  yoke  ;  and 
having  pafTed  the  Pyrenees,  they  next  invaded  France, 
appealing  in  vail  numbers  under  the  walls  of  Thouloufe. 
Here  they  were  encountered  and  defeated  by  Eudes  ; 
but  this  proved  only  a  partial  check.  Tlie  barbarians 
once  more  pafling  the  Pyremes,  entered  France  with 
fuch  ^  puw;:.'ful  army,  that  Eudes  was  no  longer  able 
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to  refill.  He  encountered  them  indeed  with  his  accu-  Francs 
domed  valour  ;  but  being  forced  to  yield  to  fupcrior  ' 
power,  he  follclted  the  proieftion  and  afliftance  of 
Charles.  On  this  occafion  the  latter,  on  account  of  his 
valour  and  perfonal  llrength,  acquired  the  name  oi Mar- 
td,  i.  e.  "  the  hammer,"  alluding  to  the  violence  of  the 
ftrokcs  he  beftowed'on  his  enemies*.  Three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufaud  of  the  Infidels,  among  whom  was  "' 
the  commander  Abderahman  himfelf,  are  faid  to  have 
perillied  in  the  battle;  notwithilanding  which  they  foon 
made  another  irruption  :  but  in  this  they  were  attend- 
ed with  no  better  fuccefs,  being  again  defeated  by 
Charles;  who  by  fo  many  viAories  eftabliOied  his  power 
on  the  moll  folid  foundation.  Having  again  defeated 
the  Frifons,  and  with  his  own  hand  killed  their  duke, 
he  affumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  dominions  of  Eudes 
after  his  deceafe,  referving  to  himfelf  the  claim  of  ho- 
mage, which  he  ought  to  have  yielded  to  Tliierri  his 
lawful  fovereign.  At  laft  his  fame  grew  fo  great,  that 
he  was  chofen  by  pope  Gregory  III.  for  his  proteClor. 
He  offered  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, and  to  invert  Charles  with  the  dignity  of  Roman 
conful  ;  fending  him  at  the  fame  time  the  keys  of  the 
tomb  of  St  Peter  ;  but  while  this  negociatiou  was  go- 
ing on  fuccefsfully,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  Charles  jj 
Martel  himfelf  died.  After  his  death,  which  happen-  France  di- 
ed i.i  the  year  741,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  vided  1- 
hls  three  fons,  Carloman,  Pepin,  and  Grippon,  accord- !'*™'' r  * 
ing  to  the  difpolition  he  had  made  in  his  life-time.  Byciiarlej. 
this  Carloman,  the  eldell,  had  Auftrafia  ;  Pepin,  the  fe- 
cond,  Neullria  and  Burgundy ;  while  Grippon,  the 
third,  had  only  fome  lands  affigned  him  in  France;  by 
which  he  was  fo  much  difpleafed,  that  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire  was  foon  dillurbed.  With  the  affillance 
of  his  mother  Sonnechilde  he  feized  on  the  city  of 
Laon,  where  he  endured  a  violent  fiege.  In  the  end, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit;  Sonnechilde  was 
put  into  a  monallery,  and  Grippon  imprifoned  in  a 
callle  at  Arden.  The  two  brothers,  having  thus  freed 
themfelves  from  their  domellic  enemy,  continued  to  go- 
vern the  empire  with  uninterrupted  harmonv ;  but 
their  tranquillity  was  foon  dillurbed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sonnechilde.  That  enterprlfing  and  ambitious  woman 
had  negociated  a  marriage  between  Odilon  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Hiltrude  the  filler  of  the  two  princes. 
This  was  no  fooner  accomplilhed  than  Odilon,  inlUga- 
ted  by  Sonnechilde,  and  alarmed  at  the  growing  power 
of  the  two  princes,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Theo- 
dobald  duke  of  the  Alemanni  and  Theodoric  duke  of 
the  Saxons  ;  who  having  affembled  a  formidable  armv, 
advanced  direftly  againil  the  princes.  They  polled 
themfelves  in  an  advantageous  manner,  with  the  river 
Lech  in  their  front  ;  but  Carloman  and  Pepin,  paffmg 
the  river  at  different  fords  in  the  night-time,  attacked 
the  camp  of  the  allies  with  great  vigour.  The  engage- 
ment continued  doubtful  for  five  hours  ;  but  at  lad  the 
entrenchments  were  forced  on  all  fides,  the  Bavarians 
and  .Saxons  entirely  routed,  and  the  vanquilhed  dukes 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  clemency  of  the  vidors.  Du- 
ring thtir  abl'ence  on  this  expedition,  Hunalde,  whom 
Charles  Martel  had  appointed  duke  of  Aquitain,  ha- 
ving likewife  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Odilon, 
palled  the  Loire,  ravaged  the  open  country,  and  burnt 
the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Chartres.  The 
two  princes,  however,  having  returned  with  their  vic- 
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having  foon  become  weary  of  refiding  at  the  court  of  Fran-e. 
Aquitain,  determined  to  efcape  fri)m  thence,  and  put  ~"^V-~- 
hinilclf  under  the  protedion  of  Allolphuh  king  of  the 
Lombards;  but  he  was  killed  in  attempting  to  force  a 
pafs  on  the  confines  of  Italy-  Pepin  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  pufli  his  good  fortune.  The  fubmidion 
of  the  Saxons  was   foon   followed  by  the  reduftion  of 
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torlous  army,  Hunalde  found  himfelf  obliged  to  re- 
Irfst  :  and  e\tn  this  availed  him  but  little  ;  for  the 
Frr.nks  entering  the  dochy  of  Aquitain,  committed 
fuch  devaftations,  that  Hur.alJe  in  defpair  refigncd  his 
dominions  to  his  fon,  and  retired  into  a  convent.  This 
event  was  foon  followed  by  a  hmilar  religna'ion  ot  Car- 
loman,  notwithllanding  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  he  had 

met  with.      He  fuddenly  took  the  refolution  of  retiring  Brittany  ;  and  that  by  the  recovery  of  Naibonne  from 

into  a  convent,  and  pcrfilled  in  his  defign,  notwlthltand-  the  Infidels.      His  next  exploit  was    the  protection  of 

ing  the  intreaiies  of  Pepin,  who,  to  appearance  atleaft,  pope  Stephen  HI.  againll  Allolphus  the  king  ef  the 

did  all  he  could  to  dilfuade  him.  Lombards,  who  had  feized  on   the   cxirchate  of  Ra- 

By  the  refignation  of  Carloman,  which  happened  in  vcnna,  and  infilled   on  being  acknowledged   kiiig  of 

the  yi'ar  746,   Pepin   was  left   fole  mailer  of  France;  Rome.     The   pope,   unable  to   contend   with  fuch  a 

and  in  this,  exalted   llation  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  fuch  powerful  rival,  hailed   to  crofs  the   Alps  and  implore 

a  manner  as  has  jiilUy  rendered  his  name  famous  to  po-  the  protedtion  of  Pepin,   who  received  him  with  all  the 

llerity.      One  of  the  firft  ads  of  his  new  admlnillration  rcfpcct  due  to  his   charatlcr.      He  was  lodged  in  the 

was  to  rehafe  his  brother  Grippon   from   priion  :   but  abbey  of  St  Dennis,  and  attended  by  the  king  in  per- 

that  treacherous  prince  had  no   fooner  regained  his  li-  fonduiinga  dangerous   fickncfs  with   which    he   was 

bcrty,  than  he  again  excited  the  Saxons  to  take  up  arms,  feized.      On  his  recovery  Stephen  folcmnly  placed  the 

His    enterprife,    however,     proved    iint'uccefsful  ;     the  diadem  on  the  head   of  his  bctiefatlor,  bellowed  the 

Saxons   were   defeated,  llicir   duke   Theodoric  taken,  regal  unCllon  on  his   fons  Charles  and  Carlo/tnan,  and 

and  his   fubjefts  obliged   to   fubmit  to  the  will   of  the  conferred  on   the  three  princes  the  title  oi putnaan  of 

conqieror;   who  upon  this  occafion  caufed  them  make  Roim.      In  return  for  thefe   honours  Pepin    ace ompa- 

a  profeffion  of  the  Chrillian    religion.      Grippon   then  uied  the  pontiff  into  Italy  at   the  head   of  a  powerful 

fled  to  Hiltrude,   his  half-filler,  whofe  hufbanJ  Odllon  army.      Allolphus,   unable  to  vvithlland  fuch  a  power- 

was  now  dead,  and  had  left  an  infant  fon  named  Tajfi-  ful  antagonlll,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Pavla,  where  he  was 

Ion.      He   met  with  a  favourable   reception  from  Iter  ;  clofely  beiieged  by  the  Franks,  and  obliged  to  renounce 

but,  with   his  ufual  treachery,   feized  both  her  and  her  all  pretenfioiis  to  the  fovereignty  of  Rome,  as  well  as 

fon  by  the  r.roflance  of  an  army  of  malcontent  Franks,  to   rellore    the    city   and  exarchate   of   Ravenna,   and 

whom  he  had  perfuaded  to  join   him.      His   next  Hep  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  the  treaty.     No  fooner  was 
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was  to  affume  the  fovereignty  and  title  of  duke  of  Ba^ 
varia  ;  but  being  driven  from  the  throne  by  Pepin,  he 
was  obliged  to  implore  his  clemency,  which  was  once 
more  granted.  All  thefe  misfoitunes,  however,  were 
not  yet  fufficient  to  cure  Grippon  of  his  turbulence 
and  ambition:  He  once  more  endeavoured  to  excite  dif- 
turbances  in  the  court  of  Pepin  ;  but  being  finally  de- 
tected and  baffled,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  A- 
quitain 


Pepin  gone,  however,  than  Allolphus  broke  the  treaty 
he  hal  juil  ratified  with  fuch  folemnlty.  The  pope 
was  again  reduced  to  dillrefs,  and  again  applied  to  Pe- 
pin. He  now  fent  him  a  pompous  eplllle  in  the  llyle 
and  charatter  of  St  Peter  himfelf;  wliieh  fo  much  in- 
flamed the  Keal  of  Pepin,  that  he  inllantly  fet  out  for 
Italy,  and  compelled  Allolphus  a  fccond  time  to  fub- 
mit to  his  terms,  which  were  now  rendered  more  fe- 
vere  by  the   impofition   of  an   annual   tribute.      Pepin 


Pepin   hnvin;^  now  fubdued  all  his  foes  both   foreign  next  made  a  tour  to  Rome  ;   but  finding  that  his  pre- 

and  domcftic,  began  to  think  of  affuming  the  title  of  fence  there  gave  great  uneafinefs  both   to   the  Greeks 

Bii^,  after  having  fo  long  enjoyed  the  regal  power.   His  and  to  the  pope  hlmfeli,   he   thought  proper  to   fiiiilh 

wifhes  in  this  refpett  were  quite  agreeable   to  thofe  of  his  vifit  in  a  Ihort  time.      S.)on  after  his  return  AfloU 

tlie  nation    in  general.     The   nobility,  however,   were,  phus  died,  and  his  dominions  were  ufurped  by  his  ge- 

bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Childeric  the  nomi-  neral  Didler  ;   who,  however,  obtained  the  papal  fanc- 

nal  monarch  at  that  time;   and  this  oath  could  not  be  tion  for  what  he  had  done,  and  was  recogniled  aslaw- 

(lifptnfed  with  but  by  the  authority  of  the  pope.    Am-  ful  fovereign  of  the  Lombards  in  the  year  756. 

baifaHors   for  this   purpofe   were   therefore    difpatched  Pepin  returned  to  France  in  triumph;  but  the  peace 

both  from  Pepin  and  the  nobility  to  pope  Zachary,  the  of  his  dominions  was  foon  dlllujbed  by  the  revolt  of 

reigning  pontiff.      His  holinefi  replied,  that  it  was  law-  the  Saxons,  who  always  bore    the  French  yoke   with 

ful  to  tiansfer  the  regal  dignity   from   hands  incapable  the  utmoll  impatience.      Their  prefcut  attempts,  hwv- 

of  milutaining  it  to  thofe  who  had  fo  fuccefsfully  pre-  ever,   proved  equally  unfuccclsful  with  thofe  they  had 

ferved  it  ;  and  that  the  nation  might  unite  in  the  fame  formerly  made  ;  being  obliged  to  fubmit  and  purchafe 

perfon  the   autliorlty   and   title   of  king.     On  this  the  their  pardon  not  only  by  a  renewal  of  their  tribute,  but 

unfortunate  Childeric  was  degraded  from  his  dignity,  by  an  additional  fupply  of  300  horfe.      But  while  the 

Ihaved,  and  conliii'jd  in  a  m.oniiftery  for  life  ;   Pepin  af-  king  was  abfent   on   this   expedition,  Valfar   duke  of 

fumed  the  title  <j(  iirtg  of  France,  and  the  line  of  Clovis  Aquitain  took  the  opportunity  of  ravaging  Burgundy, 

was  finally  fet  afidc.  where   he   carried   his   devaftations  as  far  as  Chalons. 

This  revolution  took  place  in  the  year  751.   The  at-  Pepin  foon  returned,  and  entering  the   dominions  of 

Kiition  of  the  new   monarch  was   full  claimed  by  a  Valfur,    committed    limilar    devaftations,    and    would 

rvvplt  of  the  Saxons  ;  but  they  were  foon  reduced  to  probably  have  reduced   the   whole  territory  of  Aqui- 

lubjeftion,  and  obliged  to  pay  an  additii^nal  tribute  :  tain,  had  he   not  been  interrupted  by  the  hoftlle  pre- 

and  during  his  expedition  againft  them,  the  king  had  parations  of  his  nephew  TafTilon  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 

the  fatisfattion  of  getting  rid  of  his  relllefs  and  trea-  The  king,  however,  contented  himfelf  at  prefent  with 

cln;rous  LompLlicor  Gri;jpon.     This  turbulent  prince,  fecuring  his  frontiers  by  a  chain  of  pofts,   againft  any 
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France  invallon;  after  wliicli  he  refumcd  his  cnteiprifc  on  the 
•— V—  diiminions  of  Vaifar.  The  latter  at  fiifl  attempted  to 
impede  the  progrcfs  of  liis  antagonilt  by  burning  and 
laying  walk-  the  country;  but  finding  this  to  no  pur- 
poft,  he  determined  to  try  his  foituiie  in  an  engage- 
ment. Viftory  declared  in  favour  of  Pepin  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  grant  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  The 
French  monarch  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Ga- 
ronne ;  while  Vaifar  was  abanJonird  by  his  ally  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  even  by  his  own  fubjc-fts.  In 
this  diilrefs  he  retired  with  a  band  of  faithful  followers 
into  the  country  of  Saiiitonge,  where  hedcfmdcd  him- 
felf  as  long  as  polTible,  but  was  at  lall  deprived  both  of 
his  crown  and  life  by  the  victor. 

Thus  the  duchy  of  .Vquitain  was  once  more  annex- 
ed to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Pepin  had  I'carce  time 
to  indulge  himUlf  with  a  view  of  his  new  conquell 
when  he  was  fei/ed  with  »  flow  fever,  which  put  an 
end  to  his  life  in  the  year  768,  the  54th  of  his  age, 
and  I7lh  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  a  fhort  llalure, 
wlience  he  had  the  fuiiara;  of  Le  Br^f,  or  the  Short ; 
but  his  great  actions  i'.ltly  intitled  him  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  hero  ;  though  ur.der  the  fuccceding  reign  his 
own  fame  feemed  to  have  been  entirely  foigot,  and  on 
his  tomb  was  only  infcribed,  "  Here  hes  the  father  of 
Charlemagne." 

Pejiin  was  fucceeded  in  his  authority  by  his  two 
fons  Charles  and  Cailoman  ;  to  whom  with  his  dying 
breath  he  bequeathed  his  dominions.  They  continued 
to  reign  jointly  for  fome  time  ;  but  the  aiilive  and  en- 
terpriling  fpirit  of  Charles  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the 
weak  and  jealous  Carloman,  that  he  regarded  him  with 
envy,  and  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  him,  when  he  himfelf  was  taken  off  by 
death,  and  thus  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  waspre- 
ferved. 

The  firft  military  enterprife  of  Charles  was  againft 
Hunalde,  the  old  duke  of  Aqultaiu  ;  who  leaving  the 
monallery  where  he  had  relided  upwards  of  20  years, 
aflumed  the  royal  tide,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  his  fubjefts,  already  weary  of  the  Ftench  yoke. 
Charles  took  the  field  willi  the  utmoll  cxpLdltion,  and 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  his  biother  Carlomas, 
who  was  then  alive,  to  join  him  with  his  forces.  But 
the  junction  was  fcarce  efti-titcd,  when  Cailoman  with- 
drew his  forces  again,  and  left  his  brother  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  the  bell  manner  he  could.  Charles,  though 
thus  deferted,  did  not  heliialc  at  engaging  the  enemy; 
and  having  overthrown  them  in  a  griat  battle,  Hu- 
nalde was  obliged  to  fly  to  tlie  territories  of  Lupus 
duke  ofGafcory.  Charles  quickly  feiit  an  embafly  de- 
manding the  fugitive  prince  ;  and  Lupus,  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  orders  of  fiieh  a  powerful  monarch, 
yielded  up  the  unfortunate  Hunalde,  who  wasinllant- 
ly  call  into  prilon,  fiom  which,  however,  he  alter- 
wards  m,idc  his  efcape. 
of  The  death  of  Carloman,  which- happened  in  the  year 
i  tl  c  771,  left  Charles  lole  mailer  of  France;  but  the  revolt 
of  the  Saxuns  involved  him  in  a  fcries  of  wars  from 
which  he  did  not  extricate  himfelf  for  33  years.  Thcfe 
bad  long  been  tributaries  to  the  French,  but  frequently 
revolted  ;  and  now,  when  freed  from  the  terror  of  Pe- 
pin's aims,  thought  they  had  a  right  to  Ihake  off  the 
yoke  altogether.  Charles  entered  their  country  with 
a  powerful  army;  and  havin;j  defeated  them  in  a  r.um- 
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ber  of  fmall  engagements,  adi^anced  towards  Erefbourg'     France, 
near  Paderborn,  where  they  had  their  capital  pod,  and  »     " 

where  was  the  image  of  their  god  Irminful,  reprefent- 
ed  as  a  man  completely  armed,  ani  Handing  on  a  co- 
lumn. The  Saxons  made  an  obllinate  defence,  but 
were  at  lall  obliged  to  fubmit  ;  and  Charles  employed 
his  army  three  days  in  deinolilhing  the  monuinenCs  of 
idolatry  in  this  place  ;  which  fo  much  difheartened  the 
whole  nation,  that  for  the  prefcnt  they  fubmitted  to 
fuch  terms  as  he  pl^afed  to  impofe  ;  and  which  were 
rendered  eafier  tlian  they  probably  would  have  heen, 
by  the  news  which  Charles  now  received  from  Italy.  - 
He  had  conchidcd  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Didicr  king  of  the  Lombards;  but  this  had  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  P.  pe,  who  reproached  the  Lomb.irds 
with  the  firll  ftain  of  the  leprofy.  Thus  all  friendlhip 
was  diffolvcd  betwixt  Didier  and  Charles  ;  and  as  the 
Lombard  monarchs  feein  to  have  had  a  kind  of  natural 
enmity  tojvards  the  popes,  it  is  not  furpriling  that  it 
(hould  now  break  out  with  uncommon  fury.  Didier 
having  ftized  and  fright^rd  to  death  Pope  Stephen  IV. 
ufid  his  utnioft  endeavours  to  reduce  his  fucceffor 
Adrian  I.  to  a  Hate  of  entire  dependance  on  himfelf. 
Adrian  applied  to  the  French  monarch,  the  ulual  rc- 
fource  of  the  pontiffs  in  thofc  days.  Charles  was  very 
willing  to  grant  the  neceffary  afutlance,  but  the  nobi- 
lity were  avevfe  to  an  Italian  war:  fo  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  aiit  with  great  circumfpeCtion.  Several  embaf- 
lics  were  therefore  fent  to  Didicr,  entreating  hiiti  to  re- 
ilore  to  the  pope  thole  places  which  he  had  taken  from 
him,  and  at  lall  even  offering  him  a  large  fum  of  money 
if  he  would  do  fo  ;  but  this  pi^opoiil  being  rejected, 
he  obtained  the  confent  of  his  nobility  to  make  war 
on  the  Lombards.  Didier  dilpoled  his  troops  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  the  ofiice  s  x>i  Charles  are  faid  to  havo 
been  unanimoufly  of  opinion  that  it  wiiuld  be  impof- 
lible  to  force  a  paffage.  '  This,  however,  was  accom- 
plilhed,  either  thiough  the  fupcrior  Ikill  of  Charles^ 
according  to  fome  hillorians,  or  a  panic  which  feized 
the  Lombard  foldiers,  according  to  others;  alter  which, 
Didier,  with  the  old  duke  of  Aquitain,  who  had  efca- 
ped  from  his  prifon,  and  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
fluit  themfi.lvcs  up  in  Pavia.  Adalgife,  the  only  Ion 
of  the  Lombard  monarch,  with  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Carloman,  fled  to  Verona.  That  city  was  im- 
inediately  invelled  by  the  conqueror,  and  in  a  fliort 
time  obliged  to  fubmit.  Adal^ile  had  the  good  luck 
to  efcape  to  Conllantinople,  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  became  of  Carloman's  widow  and  children.- 
Charles,  after  paying  a  fhort  vilit  to  Rome,  returned 
to  the  fiege  of  Pavia.  The  place  was  vigorouily  de- 
fended, uiitil  famine  and  pcllilencc  obliged  the  iiihabi-r 
tants  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Charles.  Hunalds 
iiA\  a  lacritice  to  his  o«n  obllinacy  in  oppofing  the 
intention  of  the  people;  Didier  was  taken  prifoner  and 
carried  into  France  ;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  his 
fate  afterwards.  His  kingdom,  however,  was  totally 
dilfolved,  and  Charles  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy 
at  Milan  in  the  year  774. 

Having  received  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  his 
new  fubjeCts,  Charles  fet  out  for  Saxony,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  had  again  revolted,  and  recovered  Eref- 
bourg  their  capital.  The  king  foon  recovered  thi» 
important  poll  ;  but  a  detachment  of  his  army  being 
cut  off,  aud  aew  troubles  ariJlng  in  Italy,  he  was  obli' 

ged. 
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Fian-«  gcd  to  accept  of  the  propofals  of  the  Saxons,  though 
—  y.  -'  their  fincority  was  very  doubtful.  Haviug  therefoie 
only  Itrengtlicned  the  fortifications  of  Ere(bourg,  and 
left  a  fafliclcnt  garrifon  in  the  place,  he  fct  out  for 
Italv,  which  was  all  in  commotion  tlirougli  the  in- 
trigues of  tlio  emperor  of  flie  Eaft,  and  Adalgife  the 
fon  of  Diditr.  The  prefcnce  of  Charles  reftorcd  tran- 
quillity in  that  quaiter  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Saxons  having  taken  Erefbourg  and  deftroycd  the  for- 
tifications, threatened  to  annihilate  the  French  power 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  king's  return,  he  found  them 
employed  in  the  fiegc  of  Sigebovirg.  His  fudden  ar- 
rival llruck  the  barbarians  with  fuch  terror,  that  they 
inftantly  fued  for  peace  ;  which  the  king  once  more 
{granted,  but  took  care  to  tVcure  their  obedience  by  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  river  Lippe,  and  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  Erelbourg.  An  alfcmbly  of  the  Saxon 
chiefs  was  held  at  I'aderboi  n  ;  and  a  promife  was  made, 
that  the  nation  fliould  embrace  the  ChrilUan  religion: 
after  which  the  king  fct  out  on  an  expedition  to  Spain 
in  the  year  778. 

This  new  enterprifc  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft 
of  Ibunala,  the  Mooriili  I'overeign  of  SaragofTa,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  territory.  He  was  reilored, 
however,  by  the  prowefs  of  Charles,  who  reduced  the 
cities  of  Pampluna  and  SaragofTa.  He  reduced  alio 
the  city  of  Barcelona,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Navarre 
and  Arragon  ;  but  on  his  return,  lie  met  with  a  fe- 
vere  check  from  the  Gafcons,  who  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  rear-guard  of  his  army  witli  great  flaughter 
as  they  paflTed  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  This  engage- 
ment, which  feems  to  imply  fome  defedl  in  the  pru- 
dence or  military  IkiU  of  Charles,  has  been  much  celc- 
•  brated  among  romance  writers,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Roland  a  famous  warrior. 

Next  year,  779,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Italy  with  his  two 
fons  Carloman  and  Louis.  Having  palled  the  winter 
at  Pavia,  he  entered  Rome  next  fpring  amidll  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.  Here,  in  the  39th  year 
of  his  age,  he  divided  his  dominions  in  prefence  of  the 
pope  betwixt  his  two  fons  Carloman  and  Louis.  The 
former,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Pepin,  Irad  Lom- 
bardy;  the  latter  Aquitain.  Having  then  received 
the  fubmiffion  of  Taflilon  duke  of  Bavaria,  he  fet  out 
for  Saxony,  where  he  took  a  moft  fevere  revenge  on 
the  people  of  that  country  for  the  many  treaciieries 
they  had  been  guilty  of.  The  prefent  revolt  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  chief  named  Witikind,  who  had 
twice  before  fled  fiom  the  vicStorious  arms  of  Charles, 
and  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Denmark.  Return- 
ing from  thence  iu  the  king's  abfence,  he  roul'ed  his 
countrymen  to  action,  while  the  generals  of  Charles, 
difagreeing  among  thcmfclves,  negleiled  to  take  the 
proper  methods  for  repelling  the  enemy.  In  conle- 
qucncc  of  this,  they  were  entirely  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wtfer  in  the  year  782.  Ciiarles  arrived  in 
time  to  prevent  the  total  dellrudtion  of  his  people, 
and  diredly  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  countiy. 
Witikind,  unable  to  refifl  his  antagonill,  once  more 
fled  into  Denmark;  but  4500  of  his  followers  perilhed 
at  once  by  the  hands  of  the.executioner.  An  unlver- 
fal  infurredion  was  the  confequence  of  this  unheard-of 
cruelty  ;  and  though  during  three  years  the  French 
monarch  was  conlLuitly  fuccefsful  in  the  field,  he  found 
It   impofTible  by  any  force  whatever  to    fubdue    the 
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fpirit  of  the  people.  At  laft  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  negociation.  Witikind  and  fcve-  " 
ral  other  cliiefs  were  invited  to  an  interview  ;  where 
Charles  reprefented  to  them  in  fuch  ftrong  colours  tlie 
ruin  which  mult  necefl"arily  enfue  to  their  country  by 
perlilling  obtlinately  in  oppofition  10  him,  that  they 
were  induced  not  only  to  perfuade  their  countrymen 
finally  to  fubmit,  but  to  embrace  the  Chrillian  le- 
ligion. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  his  affairs  in  Saxony 
to  an  happy  conclufion,  turned  his  arms  againfl  Tafli- 
lon duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  underhand  fupportej 
the  Saxons  in  their  revolt.  Having  entered  his  conn-- 
tr)-  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  year  787,  he  made 
fuch  rapid  advances,  that  the  total  dcllruiSion  of  Taf- 
filon  feemed  inevitable.  Chailes  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  river  Lech,  when  Taffilon  privately  entered  his 
camp,  and  threw  himfclf  at  his  feet.  The  king  had 
companion  on  his  faitldefs  kinfman  on  feeing  him  in 
this  abjtft  pofl;ure  ;  out  no  fooner  did  the  traitor  find 
himfelf  at  liberty,  than  he  lliered  up  the  Hunns,  the 
Greek  emperor,  and  the  fugitive  Adalgife,  againll  the 
king.  He  fomented  alio  the  dilcontents  of  the  fac- 
tious nobles  of  /Yquitain  and  Lombardy  ;  but  his  fub- 
jects,  fearing  leaft  thefe  intrigues  fliould  involve  them 
in  dcllrudtion,  made  a  difcovery  "of  the  whole  to 
Charles.  TalTilon,  ignorant  of  this,  entered  the  diet 
at  Ingelheim,  not  f'ufpeAiiig  any  danger,  but  was  in- 
ftantly arreiled  by  order  of  the  French  monarch.  Be- 
ing brought  to  a  trial,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  fo 
apparent,  that  he  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head  : 
the  punilhment,  however,  was  afterwards  mitigated  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  a  monsflery,  and  the  duchy 
of  Bavaria  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Charles. 

The  Hunns  and  other  enemies  of  the  French  mo- 
narch continued  to  profecute  their  enterprifes  without 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  affociate  Taffilon.  Their 
attempts,  however,  only  ferved  to  enhance  the  fame 
of  Charles.  He  defeated  the  Hunns  in  Bavaria, 
and  the  Cireek  emperor  in  Italy  ;  obliging  the  latter 
to  renounce  for  ever  the  fortune  of  Adalgife.  The 
Hunns,  not  dilheartened  by  their  defeat,  continuing  to 
infeft  the  French  dominions,  Charles  entered  their 
country  at  the  head  of  a  formidabl.'  army;  and  having 
forced  their  entrenchments,  penetrated  as  far  as  Raal 
on  the  Danube,  but  was  co.mpclled  by  an  epidemic 
diftemper  to  retire  before  he  had  finiflied  his  conqueft. 
He  was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  thaa 
he  had  the  mortification  to  be  informed,  that  his  cldeit 
fon  Pepin  had  confpired  againll  his  fovercignty  and 
life.  The  plot  was  difcovcred  by  a  priell  who  had 
accidentally  fallen  afleep  in  a  chuich  where  the  con- 
fpirators  were  aflembled.  Being  awakened  by  their 
voices,  he  overheard  them  confulting  on  the  proper 
racafures  for  completing  their  purpofe  ;  on  which  he 
iiillantly  fet  out  for  the  palace,  and  lummoned  the  mo- 
narch from  his  bed  to  inform  him  of  the  guilt  of  his 
fon.  Pepin  was  fei/ed,  but  had  his  life  fpared,  tho' 
condemned  to  expiate  his  oflences  by  fpending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  a  monallery. 

Charles  was  no  fooner  freed  from  this  danger  than 
he  was  again  called  to  arras  by  a  revolt  of  the  Saxons 
on  the  one  hand,  while  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Moors  dillrtlTed  him  on  the  other  ;  the  Hunns  at  the 
[Ains  time  renewing  their  depredations  on  his  domi- 
nions. 
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nions.  The  king  did  not  at  prefcnt  make  war  againll 
the  Moors ;  probably  forefceing  that  tbey  would  be 
called  off  by  their  Chriftian  enemies  in  Spain.  This 
accordingly  happened  ;  the  viftories  of  Alonfo  the 
Chafte  obliged  thetn  to  leave  France  ;  after  which 
Charles  marched  in  perfon  to  attack  the  Saxons  and 
Hunns.  The  former  confentcd  again  to  receive  the 
Chriftian  religion,  but  were  likewife  obliged  to  deliver 
up  a  third  part  of  their  army  to  be  difpoffd  of  at  tlie 
king's  pleafiire  ;  but  the  Hunns  d- fended  themfclvcs 
■with  incredible  vigour.  Though  often  defeated,  their 
love  of  liberty  was  altogether  invincible  ;  fo  thar  the 
war  was  not  terminated  but  by  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  an  almoft  total  deftni6tion  of  the  people :  only  one 
tiibe  could  be  induced  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  French  monarch. 

Thefe  exploits  were  finifhed  betwixt  the  yeare  793 
and  798;  after  which  Charles  invaded  and  fubdued  the 
ifland  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  ;  which  the  difTcnficns 
of  the  Moorifh  chiefs  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  The  fatisfattion  he  filt  from  this  new  con- 
quelt,  however,  was  foon  damped  by  the  truubles  which 
broke  out  in  Italy.  After  the  death  of  pope  Adrian, 
his  nephew  afpircd  to  the  papal  dignity  ;  but  a  priel* 
Darned  Leo  being  preferred,  the  difappointcd  candi- 
date detennincd  on  revenge.  He  managed  matters  fo 
well,  that  his  defigns  were  concealed  for  four  years. 
At  lail,  on  the  day  of  a  proceflion,  a  furious  atTault  was 
made  on  the  perfon  of  Leo.  The  unfortunate  pon- 
tiff was  left  for  dead  on  the  ground  ;  but  having  with 
difficulty  recovered,  and  made  his  efcape  to  the  Vati- 
can, he  was  protefted  by  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  at  that 
time  general  of  the  French  forces.  His  caufe  was 
warmly  efpoufed  by  Charles,  who  invited  him  to  his 
camp  at  Paderborn  in  Weftphalia;  whence  he  difpatch- 
ed  h  m  with  a  numerous  guard  to  Romf,  promifing 
foon  after  to  vifit  that  metropolis,  and  redrtfs  all  grie- 
vances. His  attention  for  the  prefent,  however,  was 
called  by  the  dcfcents  of  the  Normans  on  the  maritime 
provinces  of  his  dominions  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  the  promifed  afliftance  for  fome  time  longer. 
Having  conilruClcd  forts  at  the  mouths  of  molt  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  and  further  provided  for  the  defence 
of  his  territories,  by  inftituting  a  regular  militia,  and 
appointing  proper  fquadrons  to  cruife  againil  the  in- 
vaders, he  fet  out  for  the  fourth  and  laft  time  on  a 
journey  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
higheil  pofiible  honours.  Leo  was  allowed  to  clear 
himfelfby  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  by  his 
enemies,  while  his  accufers  were  fent  into  exile.  On 
the  ftftival  of  Chriftmas,  in  the  year  800,  after  Charles 
had  made  his  appearance  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter, 
and  aflifted  devoutly  at  mafs,  the  pope  fuddenly  put  a 
crown  on  his  head  ;  and  the  place  inftantly  refoundcd 
with  acclamations  of"  Long  life  to  Charles  the  Au- 
giiil,  crowned  by  the  hand  of  God!  Long  life  and 
victory  to  the  great  and  pacific  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans 1"  His  body  was  then  confecrated  and  anointed 
with  royal  unftion  ;  and  after  being  conduced  to  a 
throne,  he  was  treated  with  all  the  rtfpeft  ufually  paid 
to  the  ancient  Cifars  ;  from  this  time  alfo  being  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  Cluir/rmn^nr,  or  Chnrla  the 
Great.  In  private  converfation,  however,  he  ufualiy 
protcfted,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  pope's  intention 
at  this  time;  and  that,  bad  he  kiiown  it,  he  would  have 


difappointcd  him  by  his  abfence  :  but  thefe  protefta-     France, 
tions  were  not  generally  believed;  and  the  care  he  took  — ^/— ^ 
to  have  his  new  title  acknowledged  by  the  eaftern  em- 
perors, evidently  (howed  how  fond  he  was  of  it. 

Chailes,  now  raifed  to  the  fnprcme  dignity  in  the 
weft,  propofed  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  whole  power  of 
the  firft  Roman  emperors,  by  marrying  Irene  the  em- 
prefs  of  the  ealt.  But  in  this  he  was  difappomted  by 
the  marnage  of  that  princefs  by  Nicepliurus;  liowevcr, 
the  latter  acknowledged  his  new  dignity  of  .Auguftus, 
and  the  bouiidniies  of  the  two  empires  were  amicably 
fettled.  Charles  was  further  gratiiied  by  the  rtfpeft 
paid  him  by  the  great  Haroun  Al-Rafliid,  caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  who  yielded  to  him  the  facred  city  of 
Jerufalem,  and  holy  fepulchre  there.  But  in  the  mean 
time  his  empire  was  threatened  with  the  invafion  of  a 
very  formidable  enemy,  whom  even  the  power  of  Charles 
would  have  found  it  hard  to  refill.  Thefe  were  the 
Normans,  at  this  time  under  the  ijovemment  of  God- 
frey a  celebrated  warrior,  and  who  by  their  adventurous 
fpirit,  and  H^iU  in  maritime  affairs,  threatened  all  the 
weitern  coalls  of  Europe  with  defolation.  From 
motives  of  mutual  convenience  a  tranfitory  peace  was 
ellablifhed,  and  Charles  made  ufe  of  this  interval  to 
fettle  the  final  diftribution  of  his  dominions.  Aqui- 
tain  and  Gafcony,  with  the  Spanilh  march,  were  align- 
ed to  his  fon  Louis  ;  Pepin  had  Italy  confirmed  to 
him  ;  and  to  this  was  added  the  greatell  part  of  Ba- 
varia, with  the  country  now  polTelfcd  by  the  Grifons. 
Charles  the  eldeft  had  Neullria,  -^ullrafia,  and  i  hu- 
ringia.  The  donation  was  fuppofcd  to  be  rendered 
more  authentic  by  the  fanClion  of  the  pope.  This  di- 
vifion,  however,  had  fcarce  taken  place,  when  the 
princes  were  all  obliged  to  defend  their  dominions  by 
force  of  arms.  Louis  and  Pepin  were  attacked  by  the 
Saracens,  and  Charles  by  the  Sclavonians.  All  thefe 
enemies  were  defeated  ;  but  while  Charles  hoped  to 
fpend  the  ftiort  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
was  once  more  called  forth  to  martial  exertions  by  the 
hoftiie  behaviour  of  Godfrey  the  Norman  leader. 
Charles  fent  hira  a  irielTage  of  defiince,  which  was  re- 
turned in  the  fame  llyle  by  Godfrey  :  but  the  former,, 
by  artfully  fomenting  divifions  among  the  northern' 
powers,  prevented  for  a  while  the  threatened  danger  ; 
but,  thefe  ditlurbances  being  quelled,  the  Normans  re- 
newed their  depredations,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to- 
face  them  in  the  field.  An  engagement,  however,, 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  Godfrey,  who  was  af- 
faflinated  by  a  private  foldier ;  on  which  the  Norman 
army  retreated,  and  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  Hill 
remained  free  from  thefe  invaders.  Still  the  latter 
days  of  Charles  were  embittered  by  domcftic  misfor- 
tunes. His  favourite  daughter  Rotrude  died,  as  did 
alio  Pepin  king  of  Italy  ;  and  thefe  misfoitunes  were 
foon  followed  by  the  death  of  his  elJeft  ion  Charles. 
The  emperor  then  thought  proper  to  aflociate  his  only 
furviving  fon  Louis  with  hira  in  the  government; 
which  was  formally  done  at  Aix-la-Chapellc.  Charles  Death  of 
himfelf  furvived  this  tranfaftion  only  a  few  months:  his  ^-"fi^rlcs  the 
i^eath  happened  on  the  27th  of  January  814;  in  the '-'''"'■ 
7  ill  year  of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  reign. 

By  the  martial  atchievcments  of  this  hero,  the  French  Extent  of 
monarchy  was   raifed    to    its    utmoft   pitch    of  fplen-  hi*  cerriiu- 
dor.     He  had  added  the  province  of  .Aquitain   to  the""' 
territories  of  his  anceftors;  he  had  confined  the  inha- 
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Vrxrct.  bitants  of  Brittany  to  the  fliores  of  the  ocean,  and  oh- 
•—"v— '  Uged  thenn  to  fubiiiit  to  a  difgraccful  tribute.  He 
had  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  that  part  of  Spain 
Tvhlfh  txteiijs  froin  the  Pyrenees  to  tiie  liver  Lbro, 
and  includes  the  kingdoms  of  Roiilillon,  Navarre,  Ar- 
ra^on,  and  Catalonia.  He  polFeired  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  borders  of  Calabria  ;  but  the  duchy  of  Be- 
neventum,  including  rroft  of  the  prefent  kingdom  of 
Naples,  cfcaped  the  yoke  after  a  tranfitory  fubmifliun. 
Befides  thefe  extcnfive  countries,  Charles  added  to  his 
territories  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Pannonia  ;  fo 
that  the  French  now  had  the  jurifdic^ion  of  all  the 
country  from  eaft  and  well,  from  the  Ebro  in  Spain 
to  the  Viftula;  and  from  north  to  fouth,  from  the 
duchy  of  Beneventum  to  the  tiver  Eyder,  the  boun- 
dary between  Germany  and  the  dominions  of  Denmark. 
'  In  acquiring  thefe  extenfive  dominions  Charle-  had  been 

guilty  of  horrid  and  repeated  maflacres;  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  in  fome  meafure  excufable  by  the  bar- 
barity and  rebellious  difpofition  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal,  upon  whom  no  mild  meafurcs 
would  probably  have  had  any  effed.  His  ellablilhing 
of  fchools  throughout  the  conquered  provinces,  ihowed 
alfo  his  inclination  to  govern  his  fubjedls  in  peace, 
and  to  take  proper  fteps  for  their  civilization  ;  though 
indeed  many  parts  of  his  private  condu(fl  fliowed  no 
fraall  inclination  to  cruelty  ;  particularly  the  fate  of 
the  fons  of  Carloman,  of  whom  no  account  could  ever 
be  obtained.  His  advice  to  his  fon  I.ouis  indeed  was 
excellent ;  exhorting  him  to  confider  his  people  as  his 
children  ;  to  be  very  mild  and  gentle  in  his  admini- 
ftration,  but  firm  in  the  execution  of  juftice  ;  to  re- 
ward merit  ;  promote  his  nobles  gradually  ;  choofe  mi- 
nirters  deliberately,  but  not  remove  them  capricioufly 
-I  or  without  fufficient  reafon.  All  thefe  prudent  maxims, 
Decline  rf  however,  were  not  fufilcieut  to  enaL-lc  Louis  to  govern 
Jus  empire  dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  people  fo  turbulent  as  he 
had  to  deal  with.  At  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  his 
father  this  prince  was  about  36  years  of  age,  and  had 
married  Erratngarde,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hef- 
bai  of  the  diocefe  of  Liege,  by  whom  he  had  three 
fons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and  Louis.  Lothaire,  the 
eldeft,  was  aflbciated  with  himfelf  in  the  empire,  and 
the  two  youngeft  were  cntruftcd  with  the  governments 
of  Aquit^in  and  Bavaria.  Every  one  of  the  princes 
proved  unfaithful  t  >  their  father,  as  well  as  enemies 
to  one  another.  The  death  of  Ermen,'arde,  and  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  with  Judith  a  princefs  of  Ba- 
'  varia,  artful  but  accomplidied,  yroved  the  firit  fuurce 
of  calamity  to  the  empire.  In  the  year  823,  Charles, 
the  emperor's  youngelt  fon  was  botn  ;  and  his  preten- 
fions  became  in  time  more  fatal  lo  tije  public  krajiquil 
lity  than  the  ambition  and  dilobcdience  of  all  the  reft. 
Various  parts  of  the  Imperial  dominions  were  like- 
wife  aflaulled  by  foreign  enemies.  I'he  inhabitants  of 
Brittany  and  Vavarre  revolted;  the  Moors  invaded 
Catalonia;  while  the  ambition  of  Judith  piodueed  a 
war  amongll  the  brothers  tht  mlilves- 

Charles  at  firft  had  been  appointed  fovereign  of  that 
part  of  Germany  hounded  by  the  rivers  Danube,  the 
Maine,  the  Nickar,  and  the  Rhine  ;  tlie  ccniiitry  of 
the  Grifons  and  Burgundy,  comprehtndinir  Geneva 
and  the  Swifs  cantons  :  but  this  wde  oppofed  by  the 
three  elder  Tons.  Pepin  and  Loul'  advaiiced  wL'.h  the 
united  forces  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavnia,  while  the  Im- 
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perial  forces  deferted  their  flandard  and  joined  tlie  Frsnre. 
malcontents.  The  emperor  was  taken  prifoner,  and  "~~»  ' 
the  emprefs  retired  to  a  monaftcry.  Lothaire,  the 
elded  of  the  young  princes,  to  whom  the  rell  found 
thcmfelves  obliged  to  Uibmit,  was  the  perfon  who  re- 
tained the  emperor  in  his  poficffion  ;  but.  notwith (land- 
ing his  breach  of  duty,  his  heart  was  touched  with  rc- 
morfe  on  account  of  the  crimes  he  had  committed. 
Dreading  the  reproach  of  the  world  at  large,  and  be- 
ing threatenc.i  with  thi  cenfures  of  the  church,  he 
threw  himfelf  at  his  father's  feet,  and  begged  par- 
don for  his  guilt,  confenting  to  relintjuilh  the  autho- 
rity he  had  unjuftly  ufurpe.i.  Thus  Louis  was  re- 
ellablilhcd  in  his  authority  by  the  diet  of  the  empire 
which  had  met  to  depofe  him.  His  firll  Hep  was  to 
recal  his  emprefs  from  the  inonafiery  to  which  fhe  had 
retired  ;  but  this  princefs,  implacable  in  her  refcnt- 
ment,  now  perfecuted  Lothaire  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  join  his  two  brothers  Pepin  and 
Louis  in  a  confederacy  againil  their  father.  The  old 
emperor  thought  to  check  this  rebtllious  difpolition 
by  revoking  his  grant  ct  Aquit.'.in  to  Pepin,  and  c.)n- 
feriing  it  on  his  youngell  fon  Charle,",  then  only 
mne  yeats  of  age  ;  but  pope  Gregory  [V.  conferred 
the  Imperial  dignity  itfclf  on  Lothaiie,  depofintr  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  again  fending  the  emprefs  to  a 
nunnery  in  the  foielt  of  Arden.  The  unnatural  beha- 
viour of  his  fons,  however,  once  more  excited  the 
companion  of  his  fubjefts.  Dreux,  the  bilhop  of 
Mentz,  ufed  his  intertll  with  Louis  king  of  Bavaria 
to  arm  his  fubjefts  in  defence  of  his  father  and  fove- 
reign. In  this  enterprife  the  Bavarian  monarch  was 
joined  by  the  French  and  Saxons;  fo  that  th--  aged 
emperor  was  once  more  reftored,  the  emprefs  rcleafed 
from  her  nunnery,  and  Charles  from  his  prifon,  in  the 
year833.      ^ 

The  ambition  of  Judith  now  fct  matters  once  more 
in  a  ilame.  Taking  advantage  of  the  affedion  her 
hulband  bore  her,  file  perluaded  him  to  invcil  her  fon 
Charles  with  the  fovereignty  of  Neuflria  as  well  as 
the  dominions  formeily  afligned  him.  This  was  pro- 
duftive  of  great  difcontents  on  the  part  of  Lothaire 
and  Pepin ;  but  their  power  was  now  too  much  broken 
to  be  able  to  accomplifli  any  thing  by  force  of  arms. 
The  death  of  Pepin,  which  happened  foon  after,  pro- 
duced a  nevv  divifion  of  the  empire.  The  claims  of 
young  Pepin  and  Charles,  funs  of  the  deceafed  prince, 
were  entirely  difrtgarded,  and  his  French  dominions 
divided  between  the  two  brothers  Charles  and  Lothaire, 
the  latter  being  named  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew. 
This  enraged  Louis  of  Bavaria,  whofe  interel't  was  en- 
tirely nei'leited  in  the  partition,  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  again  revolted;  but  the  unexpedled  appearance, 
with  the  hollile  pieparatlons  of  the  Saxons,  obliged 
him  to  fubmit  and  a/l<  pardon  for  his  offences  Still, 
however,  the  ambition  ot  the  emprefs  kept  matters  in 
a  ciuuiiuial  termewt,  aiid  the  en:pire  was  again  threat- 
ened with  all  the  calamities  of  civil  war;  but  befoie 
thele  took  place,  the  emperor  died,  in  841,  after  a 
moll  unfortunate  icigii  of  27  years. 

Louis  was  eminent  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  manners 
and  peaceful  virtues,  which  procured  him  the  file  of 
Le  Dchormahe,  or '■  the  gentle:"  but  fuch  was  the  tur- 
bulence and  e\cefli\e  barbarity  of  tlie  age  in  wtiii  li  he 
lived,  that  all  his  virtues,  inltead  of  piocurinj^    him. 
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Pri'-ce.    refpeA  and  eftef  m,  were  prod iiftive  only  of  contempt 
?       '*""■  and  rchtfUion  frjm  tliofc  whom  both  duty  and  nature 
oiiglit  to  have  rendered  the  molt  fubmilUvc  and  obe- 
dient. 

The  deceafe  of  the  emperor  wai  followed  by  a  civil 
war  among  his  fonR..  The  united  forc^j  of  Lothaiie 
and  his  nephew  Pepin  were  defeated  by  tliofe  of 
Charles  and  Louis  in  a  very  bloody  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Fontenoy,  where  100,000  Franks  perifhed,  in  the  year 
842.  This  viftory,  however,  bloody  as  it  was,  did  not 
dtcide  tlio  fortune  cf  the  war.  The  conquerors  having, 
through  motives  of  intcroll  orjealoufy,  retired  each  into 
thtir  own  dominions,  Lotliaire  found  means  not  only 
to  recruit  his  (haltered  forces,  but  preiled  the  other 
two  princes  fo  vigoroudy,  that  they  were  glad  to  con- 
fciit  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  this  I.o- 
ibaire  was  allowed  to  poflefs  the  whole  of  Italv,  with 
the  whole  tracl  of  country  between  the  rivers  Rhone 
and  Rliine,  as  will  as  that  between  the  Mcnfc  and 
Sclield.  Charles  iiad  Aqaitnin,  with  the  country  ly- 
ing between  the  Loire  and  llic  Mciife  ;  while  Louis 
had  Bavaria,  with  the  reft  of  Germany,  from  wlience 
he  was  dillinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  Louis  the 
,  German. 

1>!viii„n  I  f  By  this  partition,  Gtvmany  ard  France  were  dif- 
•«i>e  empire,  joined  in  fuih  a  manner  as  never  afterwards  to  be  uni- 
ted under  one  head.  That  part  of  France  which  was 
allowed  to  Lothaire,  was  from  him  called  Lotharingia, 
and  now  Lorrain,  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
word.  The  fuvcreignty,  however,  which  that  prince 
had  purfued  at  the  expence  of  every  filial  duty,  and 
purchafed  at  fo  much  blood,  afforded  him  now  but 
Utile  fdtlsfaftion.  Difgufted  with  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  his  fituation,  he  fought  relief  in  a  monallery  in 
the  year  855.  On  his  retreat  from  the  throne,  he  al- 
lotted to  his  eldell  fon  Louis  IL  the  fovereignty  of 
Italy  ;  to  his  fecond  fon  Lothaire  the  teiritory  of 
Lorrain,  with  the  title  of  king  ;  and  to  his  youugeft 
y'\-:  1'  fori  Charles,  furnamed  x\ie  Bald,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
^I'm''  *'*'  ^"'^   P^'^''  "^  '^'  kingdom   of  Burgundy;  fo  that  he 
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may  be  confidered  as  properly  the  king  of  France. 
From  the  year  845  to  857  the  provinces  fubjetted  to 
his  jurifdidtlon  had  been  infcfted  by  the  annual  de- 
prtdations  of  the  Norman?,  from  whom  Charles  was 
at  lall  fain  to  purcliafe  peace  at  a  greater  expence  than 
might  have  carried  on  a  fuccefsfid  war.  The  people 
of  Brittany  had  alfo  revolted  ;  and  though  obliged  by 
the  appearance  of  Charles  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  they  no 
foonir  perceived  him  again  embarralfed  by  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  Normans,  than  they  threw  off  the  yoke, 
and  imdcr  the  conduCl  of  tlieir  duke  Louis  fubducd 
the  neighbouring  diocefe  of  Ritujes;  after  which  ex- 
ploit Louis  luiumed  the  title  of  king,  wiiich  !ie  tranf- 
mittcd  to  his  fon  Herifpee.  By  him  Charles  was  to- 
tally defeated  ;  and  his  fubjects,  perceiving  the  wcak- 
nefs  of  tiieir  monarcii,  put  thcmfclves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis  the  German.  His  ambition  prompt- 
ed him  to  give  a  ready  ear  to  the  propofal;  and  there- 
fore, taking  the  opportunity  of  Charles's  abiencc  ia 
repelling  an  invafion  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  with  a 
formidable  army  into  France,  and  was  folcmnly  croon- 
ed by  the  archbifiiop  of  Stns  in  the  year  Sjy.  Being 
too  coiilident  of  fuccefs,  however,  and  fancying  him- 
Iclf  already  elUblilhed  on  the  throne,  he  was  perfaaded 
Vot.VU.  PartlL 


to  difmifs  h's  German  forces  ;   which  he  hud  no  fooner    F-?n.-e. 
done,  than  Charles  marched  againlt  him  with  an  army,  "~"~v       ' 
and  Louis  abandoned  his  new  kingdom  as  eafily  as  he 
bad  obtained  it. 

Notwlthllandlng  this  fuccefs,  the  kingdom  of  Charles 
continued  lUU  in  a  very  tottering  fitaation.  The  N'(jr- 
mans  haratled  him  in  one  quarter,  and  the  king  of 
Brittany  in  another.  He  marched  againlt  the  latter 
in  the  year  860  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a 
total  defeat  after  an  engagement  which  laded  two  days. 
The  vidory  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  noted  warrior  na- 
med Kobert  le  Fort,  or  the  Strong,  who  coinmaiided 
the  Bretons  ;  but  Charles  found  means  to  gain  him 
over  to  his  party  by  invellin^  him  with  the  title  of 
Duke  of  France,  including  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire. 

For  fome  time  the  abilities  of  Robert  continued  to 
fupport  the  tottering  throne  of  Charles;  but  his  diffi- 
culties returned  oii  the  death  of  that  hero,  who  was 
killed  in  lepeliing  an  invafion  of  the  Danes.  Some  a- 
mends  was  indeed  made  for  his  lots  by  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Lorrain  in  the  year  869  ;  by  which  event  the 
territories  of  Charles  were  augmented  by  the  cities  of 
Lyons,  Vienne,  Toul,  Beran9on,  Verdun,  Cambray, 
Viviers,  and  Urez,  together  with  the  territories  of 
Hainault,  Zealand,  and  Holland.  Cologne,  Utrecht, ' 
Treves,  Mentz,  Stralburgh,  with  the  reil  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lothaire,  were  afligned  to  Louis  the  Ger- 
man. 

All  this  time  the  Normans  ftill  continued  their  in- 
curlions  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Solomon  king  of  Brit- 
tany was  perfuaded  to  join  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Charles, 
in   order   to   rep;l  the   common   enemy.     The  event 
proved  unfortunate  to  the  Normans  ;  for  their  principal 
leaders  were  befieged  in  Anglers,   and  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  leave  to  depart  by  rellnquilhing  all  the  fpnil  they 
had  taken.      Charles  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  ene- 
my, began  to  afpire   to   the   imperial  crown,  which  a- 
bout  this  time  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis. 
This  belonged   of  right  to   Louis   the   German  ;   but 
Charles,  having  inllanily  afTembled  a  powerful  army, 
marched  with  it  into  Italy  before  Louis  could  be  ap- 
priied  of  his  deligns  ;  and  being  favourably  received  at 
Rome,  the  imperial  crown  was  put  upon  his  head  with- 
out any  hefitation  by  the  Pope,  in  the  year  S73.   Louis, 
enraged  at  his  ditappointment,  dilcharged  his  fury  011 
the  defencelefs  country  of  Champagne  ;  and   though, 
the  approach  of  Charles  obliged  him  for  the  prefent 
to  retire,  yet  he  continued  his  preparations  with  fucli 
vigour,  that  Charles  would  in  all  probability  have  found 
him  a  very  formidable  adverfary,  had  he  not  been  taken 
off  by  death  in   the  year  S"7.     .Charles  was  no  fooner 
infor.ned  of  his  brother's  deceafe,  than  he  invaded  the 
dominions  of  his  fon  Louis,  who  polTefTcd  Franconia, 
Thuringia,  the  Lower  Lorraine,  »ith  fome  other  terri- 
tories in  that  quarter.     The  enterprife,   however,  pro- 
ved unfuccefsful.      Charles,   thougli  fuperior  in   num- 
bers, was  defeated  with  great  (laughter,  and  had  fcarce 
time  to  reunite  his  fcattered   forces,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Normans   had  invaded  his  territories, 
laid  walle  part  of  the  country,  and  taken  pofTeflion  of 
the  city  of  Rouen.     So  many  difaftcrs  affected  him  in 
fuch  a   manner  that  he  fell   dangerondy  ill,  and  was 
fcarce  recovered  of  his  ficknefs  when  he  found  himfelf 
called   into  Italy  to  the  aflillance   of  the  Pope  againft 
3  E  the 
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llie  Saracens,  whofc  invafions  were  encouraged  by  tlie 
dukes  of  Beneventum  a. id  tlie  Greek  emperor.  Charles 
pafl'ed  into  Italy  with  only  a  few  followers  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  Pavia,  at  whitii  place  the  ponlifF  iiad  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him,  was  informed  that  Carloman 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  fon  of  Louis  the  German,  was 
already  in  Italy  with  a  powerful  army,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  imperial  title  in  virtue  of  his  father's  right. 
Charles  prepared  to  oppofe  him  by  force  of  arms  ;  but 
his  generals  confpired  againft  him,  and  the  foldiers  de- 
clared their  rcfolution  not  to  pafs  the  .'Mps.  On  this 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  at  the  very  moment 
that  Carloman,  dreading  his  power,  prepared  to  return 
to  Germany.  This  was  the  lail  of  Charles's  entei-prifes. 
His  journey  brought  on  a  return  of  his  indifpofition, 
which  was  rendered  fatal  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Jcwirti  ptiyfician  named  Zedechias,  who  adminiftered 
poifon  to  iiim  under  pretence  of  cuting  his  malady. 
He  expired  in  a  miferablc  cottage  upon  mount  Ccnis 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  3Sth  of  his  reijin  over 
the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  ambition  of  Charles  had  been  produftive  of 
much  diftrefs  both  te)  himfelf  and  to  his  fubjefts.  His 
fon  Louie,  furnamed,  from  a  defeA  in  his  fpeech,  tke 
Sliiinmerer,\Vdio{  a  quite  dlfTerent  dirpofition  ;  but  his 
feeble  admimlliation  was  ill  calculated  to  retrieve  mat- 
ters in  their  prefent  fituation.  He  died  on  the  icth 
of  April  87c;,  while  on  a  march  to  fupprefs  fome  in- 
furitttions  in  Burgundy.  He  left  his  queen  Adelaid-; 
pregnant;  who  fome  time  after  hisdeceafe  was  deliver- 
ed of  a  fon,  named  Charles.  After  his  death  followed 
an  interregnum  ;  during  which  a  faction  was  formed 
for  felting  afide  the  children  of  Louis  the  Stammerer, 
in  favour  of  the  German  princes,  fons  to  Louis  the 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bald.  This  fcherae,  however, 
proved  abortive  ;  and  the  two  fons  of  the  late  king, 
Xiouis  and  Carloman,  were  crowned  kings  of  France. 
Another  kingdom  was  at  that  time  eretled  by  an  af- 
fembly  of  ihe  ftates,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Provence, 
which  confirted  of  llie  countiies  now  called  Lyinnois, 
ii'avoy,  Dauphiriy,  Franche  ComU,  and  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  ;  and  this  kingdom  was  given  to  duke 
Bofon,  brothtr-in-law  to  Charles  the  Bald.  In  881, 
both  kings  of  France  died  ;  Louis,  as  was  fufpefted, 
by  poilon  ;  and  Carloman  of  a  wound  he  received  ac- 
cidentally while  hunting.  This  produced  a  itcond  in- 
terretrnum  ;  which  ended  with  the  calling  in  of  Charles 
the  Grofs  emptror  of  Germany.  His  reign  was  more 
unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeccflors.  The 
Normans,  to  whom  he  had  g'ven  leave  to  fettle  in 
Fritlland,  faikd  up  the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  7:0  fhips, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Paris.  Charles,  unable  to  force  them 
to  abandon  their  undertaking,  prevailed  on  them  to 
depart  by  a  laige  fum  of  money.  But  as  the  king 
could  not  advance  the  money  at  once,  he  allowed  them 
to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  during  the 
winter ;  and  they  in  return  plundered  the  country, 
thus  amafling  vail  wealth  belides  the  fum  w'hich  Charles 
had  promifed.  After  this  ignominious  tranfadion 
Charles  returned  to  Germany,  in  a  very  declining  Hate 
cf  heal'ii  both  as  10  body  and  mind.  Here  he  quar- 
relled with  his  emprefs  ;  and  being  abandoned  by  all 
his  friends,  be  was  depofcd,  and  reduced  to  luch 
Jiflrcfsj  that  be  would  not  cvtn  have  had  bread  to  eat, 
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had  not  he  been  fupplled  by  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz,     France, 
out  of  a  principle  of  charity.  •— —>      -^ 

On  the  depofition  of  Charles  the  Grofs,  Eudcs  count 
of  Palis  was  chofen  king  by  the  nobility  during  the 
minority  of  Charles  the  ion  of  Adelaide,  afterwards 
named  Charhs  the  Shnpk.  He  defeated  the  Nornjans, 
and  reprtlFcd  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  on  which  ac- 
count a  faction  was  formed  in  favour  of  Charles,  who 
was  fcnt  for,  with  his  mother,  from  Englnnd.  Eudes 
did  not  enter  into  a  civil  war  ;  but  peaceably  refigned 
the  greatcll  part  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  confent- 
ed  to  do  homage  for  the  reft.  He  died  foon  after  this 
agreement,  in  the  year  898. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  French 
government  declined.  By  the  introduftion  of  fiefs, 
thofe  noblemen  who  had  got  into  the  pofleflion  of  go- 
vernments,  having  thefe  confirmed  to  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  became  in  a  manner  independent  fove-  ■ 
reigns  :  and  as  thele  great  lords  had  others  under  them, 
and  they  in  like  manner  had  <;th<.i'  under  them,  and 
even  thefe  again  had  their  valTals ;  inftead  of  the  eafy 
and  equal  government  which  prevailed  before,  a  vaft 
number  of  infiipportablc  little  tyrannies  were  ereCled. 
The  Normans,  too,  ravaged  the  country  in  the  mod 
terrible  manner,  and  defolated  fome  of  the  fined  pro- 
vinces in  France.  At  lad  Charles  ceded  to  Rollo,  the 
king  or  captain  of  thefe  barbarians,  the  duchy  of  Neu- 
ftria  ;  who  thereupon  became  Chrillian,  changed  his 
own  nam.e  to  Rahcrt,  and  that  of  his  principality  to 
Kormandy. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  reign   of  Charles  the 
Simple,  and   the  entire  reigns  of  i^ouis  IV.  furnamed 
the  Stranger,  Lothaire,  and  Louis  V.  the  power  of  the 
Carlovinglan  race  continually  declined  ;  till  at  laft  they 
were  fupplanted  by  Hugh  Capet,  who  had  been  creat-  Fjmiiy  „f 
ed  duke  of  France  by  Lothaire.     This  revolution  hap-  Ch.irlcs  the 
pencd  in  the  year  987,  and   was   brought  about  much  Great  fup- 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former  one  had  been  by  Pe-  Pianied  by 
pin.      He  proved  an  aftive  and  prudent  monarch,  and  .,gj^ 
poffefied  fuch  other  qualities  as  were  requifite  for  keep- 
ing  his  tumultuous  fubjects  in  awe.      He   died  on  the 
24th  of  October  997,  leaving  his  dominions  in  perfedl 
quiet  to  his  fon  Robert.  ,„ 

The  new  king  inherited  the  good  qualities  of  his  fa-  Robert, 
ther.  In  his  reign  the  klngd(>m  was  enlarged  by  the 
death  of  Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king's  uncle, 
to  whom  he  fell  heir.  This  new  aecefllon  of  territory, 
however,  was  not  obtained  without  a  war  of  feveral 
years  continuance  on  account  of  fome  pr,.tenucrs  to 
the  fovereignty  of  that  duchy  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  afllftancc  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  kiag  would  have  fucceeded. — As  Robert 
was  of  opinion,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  were  pre- 
ferable to  wide  extended  dominions  with  a  precarious 
tenure,  he  refuftd  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Germany,  both  which  were  ofl'ered  him. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  July  1030  ;  liaving  reigned 
33  years,  and  lived  60.  40 

Robert  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Henry  I.  Henry  J. 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  great  op- 
pofition  from  his  mother.  She  had  always  hated  him; 
and  preferred  his  younger  brother  Robert,  in  whofe  fa- 
vour (he  now  raifed  an  infurreftion.  By  the  alii  lance 
of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  however,  Henry  over- 
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F-^ncf .  came  all  hip  enemies,  and  eftablifhed  himfelf  firmly  up- 
— v^""  on  the  throne.  In  return  for  this,  he  fupported  Wil- 
liam, Robert's  natural  Ion,  and  afterwards  king  of 
England,  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
Afterwards,  however,  growing  jealous  of  his  power, 
he  not  only  fupported  the  pretenders  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  fecretly,  but  invaded  that  country  himfelf  in 
their  favour.  This  enterprize  proved  unfucctfsful,  and 
Henry  was  obliged  to  make  peace  :  but  no  lincere  re- 
conciliation ever  followed  ;  for  the  king  retained  a  deep 
fenfe  of  the  diigrace  he  hid  met  with,  and  the  duke  ne- 
ver forgave  him  for  invaJing  his  dominions.  The  trea- 
ty between  them,  therefore,  was  quickly  broken  ;  and 
Henry  once  more  invaded  Normandy  with  two  armies, 
one  commanded  by  himfelf,  and  the  other  by  his  bro- 
ther. The  tirli  was  harafTcd  by  coniinual  flcirmilhes, 
and  the  lall  totally  defeated  ;  after  which  Henry  was 
obliged  to  agree  to  fuch  terras  as  the  duke  thought 
proper:  but  the  rancour  between  thtm  never  ccafed, 
and  was  in  reality  the  caufe  of  that  implacable  avcrfion 
which  for  a  long  ferics  of  years  produced  perpetual 
quart tU  between  the  kings  of  France  and  ihofe  of  the 
Norman  race  in  l.Tcl'-nd. 

Henry  died  in  1059,  not  without  a  fufplclon  of  be- 
ing poifoned  ;  a:id  was  fucceeded  by  his  elded  fon  Phi- 
lip, at  that  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  Bald- 
win earl  of  Flanders  was  appoinled  his  guardian  ;  and 
died  in  the  year  1&66,  about  the  time  that  William  of 
Normandy  became  king  of  England.  After  the  death 
of  his  tutor,  Philip  began  to  fliow  a  very  infincere, 
haughty,  and  oppiefTive  difpoii'lon.  He  engaged  in  a 
war  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fupported  his 
fon  Robert  in  his  rebellion  againlt  him*.  But  after 
the  death  of  William,  he  alhltcd  Robert's  brotiiers  a- 
gainlt  him  ;  by  which  means  he  was  forced  to  Confeut 
to  a  partition  of  his  dominions. 

In  IC92,  king  Philip  being  wearied  of  his  queen 
Bertha,  procured  a  divorce  from  her  under  pretence  uf 
confanguinity,  and  afterwards  demanded  in  marriage 
Emma  daughter  to  Roger  count  of  Calabria.  The 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  ;  and  the  princefs  was 
fent  over,  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  a  large 
portion  in  ready  money:  but  the  king,  inllcad  of  e- 
fpoufing  her,  retained  her  fortune,  and  difmifled  the 
princels  hcrfclf,  carrying  off  from  her  hufband  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Anjou,  who  was  elleemcd  the  handfomell  wo- 
man in  France.  With  her  he  was  fo  deeply  enamour- 
ed, that  not  latisfied  wiih  the  illegal  poirelTion  of  her 
perfon,  he  procured  a  divorce  between  her  and  her  huf- 
band, and  prevailed  upon  fome  Norman  bilhops  to  fo- 
lemnlze  his  own  marriage  with  her.  The  whole  of 
tliefe  tranfadions,  however,  were  lo  fcandalous,  that 
the  pope  having  cauled  them  to  be  revlfed  in  a  coun- 
cil at  /\utun,   in  the  year  1094,  pronounced   fentence 


of  excommunication 
part   with  the  countefs. 


againft  Philip  in  cafe  he  did  not 
On  his  repentance,  the  cen- 
fure  u  as  taken  off ;  but  as  the  king  paid  no  regard  to 
his  promiles,  he  was,  in  1095,  excommunicated  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  again  profeffed  repentance,  and  was 
abfolved  ;  but  foon  after,  living  with  the  countefs  of 
Anjou  as  formerly,  he  was  excommunicated  a  third 
time.  This  conduct,  fo  unworthy  of  a  prince,  expo- 
ftd  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  people.  Too  many  of 
the  nobility  followed  his  example,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defpifed  hit  authority  ;  uut  only  making  war  up- 


on each  other,  but  fpoiling  and   robbing  his  fubjcftj    Frarc;. 

with  impunity.  »  '  '^ 

In  the  year  l  1 10,  Philip  prevailed  on  the  court  of 
Rome  to  have  his  affair  reviewed  in  an  affembly  at 
Poidiers  ;  where,  notwithftandlng  his  utmoll  eflorts, 
fentence  of  excommunication  was  a  fourtli  time  pro- 
nounced againll  him.  Ye  ,  in  fpite  of  M  thefe  fen- 
tences,  as  queen  Bertha  was  dead,  and  the  count  of 
Anjou  offered,  for  a  large  fum  of  money,  to  give 
whatever  alfiitance  was  requilite  for  procuring  a  dif- 
penfation,  Philip  at  laft  prevailed,  and  the  counteft 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  France.  But  though  the 
king's  domeilic  affairs  were  now  in- fome  meafure  quiet- 
ed, his  negligence  in  government  h.-td  thrown  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  into  the  grcatelt  diforder.  He  there- 
fore affociated  with  him  in  the  government  his  eldcll 
fon  Louis.  This  prince  was  the  very  reverfe  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  and  by  his  activity  and  refolution,  keeping  con- 
ilantly  in  the  field  with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces, 
he  reduced  the  rebellious  nobility  to  fubjection,  and, 
according  to  the  bell  hiflorians,  at  this  time  faved  the 
ftate  from  being  utterly  fubverted. 

For  thefe  fei  vices  the  queen  looked  upon  the  young 
prince  with  fo  jealous  an  eye,  and  gave  him  fo  much 
difturbance,  that  he  found  it  ncccirary  to  retire  for  fome 
time  into  England  ;  where  he  was  received  by  king 
Henry  I.  with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  He  had  not  been 
long  at  court,  before  Henry  received,  by  an  exprefs,  a 
letter  from  Philip  ;  telling  him,  that,  for  c.-rtaln  im- 
portant reafons,  he  fliould  be  glad  if  heclofely  confined 
his  fon,  or  even  difpatchcd  him  altogether.  The  king 
of  England,  however,  iiiffead  of  complying  with  this 
infamous  requefl,  fhowed  the  letter  to  Louis,  and  fent 
him  home  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  refpec^.  Im- 
mediately on  his  return,  he  demanded  jultice  ;  but 
the  queen  procured  poifon  to  be  given  him,  which  o- 
perated  fo  violently  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  A 
llranger,  however,  undertook  the  cure,  and  fuccteded  ; 
only  a  palenefs  remained  in  the  prince's  face  ever  af- 
terwards, though  he  grew  fo  fat  that  he  was  furnamed 
the  Groji. 

On  his  recovery,  the  prince  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
venging his  quarrel  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  his  father 
having  caufed  the  queen  to  make  the  moll  humble  fub- 
mlfhons  to  hmi,  his  refentment  was  at  length  appeafcd, 
and  a  perfect  reconciliation  took  place. 

Nothing  incmoidblc  happened  in  the  reign  of  king,  ^*u 
Philip  after  this  reconciliation.  He  died  in  the  yearGrofc. 
I  108,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Louis  the  Giofs. 
The  firft  years  of  his  reign  were  dilturbcd  by  infur- 
rcdtions  of  his  lords  in  different  places  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  thefe  infurreftions  were  the  more  trouble- 
fomc,  as  they  were  fecretly  fomented  by  Henry  I.  of 
England,  that  by  weakening  the  power  of  Fiance 
his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more  fccure. 
This  quickly  brought  on  a  war;  in  which  Henry 
was  defeated,  and  his  fon  William  obliged  to  do  ho- 
mage to  Louis  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  As  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  however,  were  rivals, 
and  exceedingly  jealous  of  each  other,  the  latter  e- 
fpouftd  the  caufe  of  William  the  fon  of  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  whom  Henry  had  unjuftly  deprived  of 
that  duchy.  This  brought  on  a  new  war  ;  In  which 
Louis.  leceiving  a  great  defeat  from  Henry,  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  upon  fuch  terms  as  his  antagonift  thought 
3  ^  *  proper. 
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proper.     The  tranquillity,   however,   was  but  of  fhort  character,  and   for  ever  exclude  him  from  the  title  of    France, 

duration.     I.,ouis  renewed   his  intrigues  in   favour   of  Magnanimous.      As   to   military  /kill  and   pcrfonal  va-  ~~^       ', 

William,  and   endeavoured  to  form   n  confed'sracy  a-  lour,  he  was  evidently  inferior  to  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 

jrainft  Henry  ;  but  the  latter  found  means  not  only  to  land  ;   nor  can  his  recovcrinfj  of  the  provinces  held  by 

difllpate  this  confederacy,  hut  to  prevail   upon    Hen-  the  Engliih  in  l'"rance,  from  fuch  a  mean  and  dalUrdly 

ry  V.  emperor  of  Germany  lo  invade  France  willi  the  prince  as   king  John,   intitle  iiim  with   any  judice    to 

whole   fticngth   of  the   empire   on   one  fide,  w|iile  he  the  fuiname  of  6^on7«f»-c/r.      In  politics  he  was  evidently 

prepared  to   attack   it   on  the  other.      But  I^ouis  ha-  the  dupe  of  the  Pope,   who  uuidc  ufe  of  him   to  inti- 

ving  colkfted  an  army  of  200,coo  men,  both  of  them  midate  John   into   a  fubmilTion,  by  promifing  him  the 

thought   proper  to   defift.       Upon   this   the   king  of  kingdom  of  England,  which    he  never  meant  that  he 

France  would  have  marched  into  Normandy,  in  order  ihould  enjoy.      An  account  of  thefe  Iranfaftions,  which 

to  put  William  in  ponefTion  of  that  duchy.     His  great  are  the  prinei])al  ones  of  this  reign,  is  given  under  the 

valTals,    however,    told  him  they   would  do    no   fuch  article  En 0 land,  n^  121 141. 

thing  ;  that  they  had  afTembled  in  order  to  defend  the  Philip  died   in  1223,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fan  r^Ij^^oJ 

territories  of  Fiance  from   the  invafion  of  a   foreign  Louis  VIII.  and  he,  in  1226,  by  I.ouisIX.  aiti rwards  i.oula ix. 

prince,  and   not   to  enlarge   his   power  by  deilroying  ftyled  St  Louis.     This  prince   was   certainly  poffcfred 

that  balance  which  arofc  from   the  king  of  England's  o' many  good  qualities,  but  deeply  tinctured  with  the 

poifeflion  of  Normandy,  and  which  they  reckoned  ne-  fiiperftilion  of  the  times.     This   induced  him   to   en- 

t'eflary  for  their  own  faftty.     This  was  foUuwed  by  a  gage    in    two   eroifades.      The   iirll   was   againil   the 

peace  with  Henry  ;  which,  as  both  monarths  had  now  Saracens   in   Egypt  :   in  which  he   was  taken  prifouer 

feen   the  extent   of  each  other's  power,  was  made  on  by  the  Infidels,  and   treated   with   great  cruelty  ;  but 

pretty  equal  terms,   and  kept  during  the  life  of  Louis,  at  laft  obtained  his  raiifom,  on   condition  of  paying  a 

who  died    in    I  I  37,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  ion  million    of  pieces  of  gold,  and  furrendering   the  city 

Louis  V'll.  of  Damietta.     He  no  fooner  regained  his  liberty,  than 

The  young  king  was  not  endowed  with  anyof  thofe  he  entered  iSyria  with  a  view  of  doing  fomething  wor- 

qualities   which  confiitute   a   great   monarch.      From  thy  of  his  rank  and  charafter.*     From  this  expedition 

the  fiipcrllition  common  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  obliged  to   return  fooner  than  he  intended,  by 

he  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  news  ot  the  deceafe  of  his  mother  queen  Blanch, 

whence  he  returned  without  glory.      In  this  expedition  whom   he    had   appointed   regent    in  his  abfencc,  and 

lie  took  his   queen  Eleanor  along  with  him  ;  but  was  who  had  managed  the  national  affairs  with  the  grcatelt 

fo  much  offended  with  her  gallantries   during  her  flay  prudence.      The  king,  however,  found  many  dll'ordtrs 

there,  as  well  as  her  behaviour  afterwards,  that  he  di-  in  the   kingdom  upon   his   return  ;  and    thefe   he   itt 

vorced  her,  and  returned  the  duchy  of  Guienne  which  hlmfelf   to    reform  with  the  utmoft  ddigence.      Ha- 

he  received  with  her  as  a  portion.      Six  weeks  after  ving   luccceded  in   this,  he  yielded  to  Henry  III.    of 

this  (he  married  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  count  of  England,  the  Limoulin,  Querci,   Perlgord,  and  fone 

Anjou  and  Maine,   and   heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  other  places ;   in   conlideration   of  Henry  and  his  fon 

England.     This  marriage  was  a  very  great  mortifica-  prince  Edward  their  renouncing.  In  the  fnlleil  manner, 

tlon  lo  Louis  ;  and   procured  him   the  firname  of  the  all  pretenfions  to  Normandy  and  the  other  provinces  of 

Toung,  on  account  of  the  folly  of  his  conduft.    When  France  which  the  Engllfli  had  formerly  poffefled. 
Henry  afcended   the   throne   of  England,   fome   wars  The  reputation   of  this  monarch  for   candour  and 

•were  carried  on   between  him   and  Louis,  with  little  juftice  was  fo  great,  that  the  barons  of  England,  as 

advantage  on    either  fide  :   at  lad,  however,  a  perfect  well  as  king  Henry  III.  confented   to  make  him  um- 

reconciliation  took  place  ;  and  Louis  took  a  voyage  to  pire   of  the   differences  which  fubfifted  betvveen  them. 

England,   in  order  to  vilit  the  fhrine  of  St  Thomas  of  But   though    he  decided    this   matter   very  juftly,  his     - 

Canterbury.      On   his   return   he  was   ftruck  with   an  decifion  was  not   productive  of  any  good  elfeft.      At 

apoplexy  ;  and  though  he  recovered  for  tlat  time,  yet  lall  the  king,  having  fettled  ever)'  thing  relating  to  his 

he  continued  ever  after  paralytic  on   the   right   fide,  kingdom  in  a  proper  manner,  fct  out  on  anothcrcroifade 

After  having  languiflied  for  about   a   year  under  this  for  Africa  ;  where  he  died  of  the  plague,  on  the  25t.h 

malady,    he  died   on  the    1 8th    of    September  I J  80,  of  Auguli:  1270.  g 

leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Philip.  Notwithllanding  the  misfortunes  of  Louis,  his  fuc-  Philip  the 

This  prince,  furnamed  The  Gift  of  GoJ,  The  Mitgna-  ceffor  Philip,  furuamed  the  Hariiy,  continued  the  war  Hardy. 

«;■»;«(«/,  and  77>«'  CoHywercr,  during  his  lifetime  ;  and,  as  againll   the   Infidels  with   great  vigour.      Being  rcin- 

if  all  thefe  titles  had  fallen  fiiort  of  his  merit,  Itylcd  forced  by  his  uncle  Charles  king  of  Sicily,  he  brought 

Augujius  after  his  death, — is  reckoned  one  of  the  the  war  to  a  more  fortunate  conclufion  than  his  prcde- 
gicatell  princes  that  ever  fat  on'thc  throne  of  France,  ceffor  had  been  likely  to  do.  The  Saracens  were  de- 
or  any  other. — It  doth  not,  however,  appear  that  thefe  feated  in  two  engagements,  and  the  king  of  Tunis 
titles  were  altogether  well  founded,  in  the  beginnmg  obliged  to  fue  for  peace  ;  offering  at  the  fame  time  to 
of  his  reign  he  was  oppofed  by  a  ftrong  faction  excited'  double  the  tribute  he  formerly  paid  tcj  the  crown  of 
by  his  mother.  Them  indeed  he  reprefled  with  a  vi-  Sicily  ;  to  reimburfe  the  expenees  of  the  war ;  and  to 
gour  and  fpirlt  which  did  him  honour  ;  but  his  taking  permit  the  Chiilh'an  religion  to  be  freely  propagated 
part  with  the  children  of  Henry  II.  of  England  in  throughout  his  dominions.  Having  accomplilhcd  this, 
their  unnatur.d  contells  with  their  father,  and  his  the  two  princes  fet  fail  for  Europe  ;  but  the  feeds  of 
treacherous  combination  with  John  to  lelze  his  bio-  the  dilleniper  which  had  infedted  the  army  in  Africa 
ther's  kingdom  when  he  vias  detained  in  piiluu  by  the  not  being  eradicated,  broke  forth  on  their  arrival  in. 
emperor  of  Germany,  muft  be  indelible  ilaiua  iu  his     tjicily,  aud  raged  for  fome  time  with   great  violence. 

Be  fides 
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Befides  a  raft  number  of  common  people,  tlie  lcing'3 
brother  John,  his  qnecn  IfabcUa,  with  his  brother  and 
fi(ter-in  law  the  king;  and  queen  of  Nivarre,  and  his 
uncle  and  aunt  the  cuiint  and  couiitels  of  Poicliers,  pe- 
rillied  by  this  dreadful  malady. 

On  his  return  to  France,  Philip  took  poneflion  of  the 
counties  of  Provence  and  Thouloufe  ;  married  his  le- 
cond  fon,  though  then  \cry  young,  to  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  IVavarre  ;  while  h,;  himfcli' efpoufcd 
Mary  the  dauj^htcr  of  the  duke  of  braaant,  reckoned 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  princcflVs  of  the  age.  He 
lleadily  enforced  the  rctjulations  of  his  predeeeflbr, 
who  had  prohibited  the  barons  fiom  making  piivate 
wars  upon  one  another  ;  procured  the  friendihip  of 
Edward  J.  of  Enufiand  by  cedinj:;  to  him  the  covinty 
of  Agenois  ;  and  entered  into  a  war  with  Spain  in  or- 
der to  fuppiit  the  prctcnfions  of  liis  nephews,  the  In- 
fants de  la  Ccrda,  to  the  tlirone  of  Callile. 
■  The  events  of  this  war  were  of  no  great  import- 
ance ;  and  the  king's  attention  vr-.n  quickly  called  oft" 
from  them  by  the  death  of  his  eldeil  foil  Louifi  at  the 
ac;e  of  twelve  years.  This  difsftrous  event  happened 
hi  the  year  1275,  not  without  a  fuipicion  of  poifun  j 
and  the  young  queen,  Maty,  was  accufed  by  a  fur- 
gt'on  named  La  RrofFe  as  guilty  of  his  death.  Philip 
gave  fome  credit  to  the  aceufation  ;  but  having  Epplied 
to  a  nun,  who  pretended  to  be  infpired,  for  full  litls- 
fa<ftion,  her  anfwer  piovcd  fatal  to  La  lirofle.  The 
queen  being  cleared  by  this  pretended  proplietefs,  La 
Brolfe  was  acculed  of  a  treafonable  coriefpondtncc  with 
the  king  of  Cailile,  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
manner  of  iiis  trial  and  execution,  however,  were  fuch, 
that  the  tide  of  popular  favour  was  turned  ;  La  BrolTe 
was  by  tlie  voice  of  tiie  people  declared  to  be  innocent, 
and  the  king  and  queen  thimfelves  loudly  condemned. 
During  thefc  unfavourable  circumilances,  the  Sicilians, 
over  whom  Chailt;,  of  Anjou  had  eftabliftied  his  au- 
thority, inftigated  by  John  of  Procida,  a  noble  exile, 
came  to  a  refolution  of  freeing  themfclves  at  once  from 
the  French  yoke  by  a  general  maffacre.  This  cruel 
refolution  was  accordingly  put  in  execution  ;  and  the 
French,  to  the  niimbtT  of  8000,  murdered  in  one 
night ;  after  which  Peter  of  Ariagon  failed  to  the 
idarid,  where  he  was  received  by  the  inliabitants  as 
their  king  and  faviour.  Charles  was  fenfibly  airetled 
by  this  liiififortune  ;  and  having  laid  liege  to  Mtfliua, 
failed  direftly  to  Marfeilks,  where  he  obtained  a  power- 
ful reinforcement.  But  during  his  abfence  on  this 
occauon,  liis  fon,  to  whom  he  had  entiulled  the  care  of 
the  (lege,  having  rafhly  ventured  an  engagement  with 
the  Spanifh  fleet,  was  entirely  defeated  and  taken  pti- 
foner ;  which  fo  much  afftdted  tlie  father  that  he  died 
of  grief,  and  Sicily  was  inl'eparably  attached  to  the 
lioufe  of  Arragon. 

The  mirfortunes  of  Charles  were  followed  by  others 
equally  great  to  Philip  himfelf.  Pope  M.irtin  IV.  in 
llie  warmth  of  his  zeal  feir  the  cauie  of  the  duke  of 
Anjini,  had  excommunicated  Pedro  king  of  Arragon, 
and  bellowed  his  kingdom  on  C'harles  of  Valois,  a 
younger  fon  of  the  king  t>f  France.  In  attempting 
to  defend  himfelf  ag^ainft  the  tKcciition  of  this  unjutt 
fentence,  Pedro  was  rrwirtally  wounded  ;  but,  foon  af- 
ter, the  French  fleet  being  defeated  by  that  of  An-a- 
gon,  the  king  was  fo  much  afitdlcd  by  the  misfortune 
tliat  he  fell  lick.    His  difevfe  was  augmeoted  by  ihc 


heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  war;  fo  tliat,    francs. 

quite  worn  out  with  grief  and  infirmities,  he  expired  v      ^. 

at  Perpignan  in  the  41ft,  year  of  his  age,  and  i6th  of 

his  reign.  ^3 

By  the  death  of  Philip  the  Hardy  tlie  French  crown  ^''gn  of 
devolved  on  his  fecond  fon,  called  aifo  Philip,  and  from  p"''"''  ''^*- 
the  beauty  of  hii  perfon  furnamed  l/jf  Fair  ;  who  had  ^' 
efpoufed  the  princol's  of  Navarre,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  accelTion  was  in  his  1  7th  year.  By  the  marria-re 
with  this  princels  he  had  obtained  the  counties  of 
Champagne  and  Brie  ;  yet  with  all  this  increafe  of 
power  he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  war  in 
which  his  predecelfor  had  engaged.  For  this  reafon 
he  thonglit  proper  to  abandon  the  intereft  of  the  In- 
fa'its  de  la  Cerda,  and  fettle  the  differences  with  Ca- 
llile. The  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  mediation  of 
Edwaid  I.  of  England  ;  at  whofe  intercellion  Charles 
the  Lame,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Anjou  already  mention- 
ed, was  releafed  from  h!o  captivity  ;  Edv.ard  himfelf 
paying  part  of  his  raufom.  On  this  Charles  confent- 
td  to  renounce  his  claim  on  Sicily  ;  and  Philip  himfelf 
promifed  thit  his  kiufinan,  Philip  of  Valois,  Ihould 
renounce  all  prctcnfions  to  the  crown  of  Arragon.  In 
return  for  this  gencrofity,  the  latter  obtained  the  elded 
daughter  of  Charles,  with  the  territories  of  Anjou 
and  Maine  as  a  dowry. 

The  tranquillity  procured  by  this  treaty,  however, 
was  foon  interrupted  by  dliTerences  with  Edwaid  the 
promoter  of  it;  pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  Guy  de 
Dampier,  count  of  Flanders.  The*  difference  with  PifTcrenco 
England  took  place  by  a  mere  accident.  A  Norman  '^"^  ^"E" 
and  an  Engllfli  veffel  having  met  off  the  coaft  of  Bay- '*'''^" 
onne,  and  having  both  cccalion  foi  water,  the  crews 
met  and  quarrelled  at  the  fame  fpring.  A  Norman 
was  killed  in  the  fquabble  by  his  own  weapon,  with 
which  he  afiauked  an  EngliHiman,  as  the  latter  pre- 
tended :  but  however  the  matter  was,  complaints  were 
made  by  the  Normans  to  Piiilip  ;  who,  without  giving 
himfelf  much  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
caufe,  inftantly  allowed  them  to  redrefs  their  fuppofed 
injuries.  On  this  a  kind  of  piratical  war  commeuced 
between  the  two  nations,  in  which  the  two  fovereigns 
for  fome  time  took  no  adive  part  ;  though  other  na- 
tions interfered  ;  the  Irlilj  and  Dutch  feamen  Tiding 
with  the  Engiiih,  and  thofe  of  Flanders  and  Genoa 
with  the  French.  Thus  the  powers  on  both  fides  were 
gradually  augmented,  till  at  lall  the  affiir  became  fo 
feiious,  that  in  one  engagement  1 5, coo  French  are 
faid  to  have  perillied.  Philip,  alarnied  at  fucli  a  car- 
nage, funimoiitd  the  king  of  England  as  his  vaffal  to 
attend  ;  and,  on  his  rcfjfal,  declared  his  eltates  in 
France  to  be  forfeited.  After  a  number  of  negocia- 
tions,  Philip  declared  that  he  would  be  fatisfied  with 
the  nominal  celuon  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  which- 
he  engaged  inllantly  to  rcilore  to  the  king  of  England 
as  foon  as  it  Ihould  be  put  into  his  hands.  P"..lwaid 
complied  with  his  demand :  but  no  fooner  had  the 
French  monarch  obtained  poffeffion  of  that  country, 
than  he  pertilled  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  Englirti  pof- 
felTions  in  France  ;  which  treacherous  proceeding  in- 
ftantly produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  n;<tious.  Ed- 
ward, that  he  might  the  better  defend  himfelf  agalnlt 
fuch  a  formidable  adverfary,  concluded  a  treatv  with 
the  emperor  Adolphus,  together  with  the  counts  of 
liiitiaiiy,  Hoiiand,  liar,  julitrs,  Giieldres,  and  Vltiai 

ders  ;. 
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ders  ;  while  Philip  ftrengthened  himfclf  by  an  alliance     the  papal  chair  for  Bcrtrand  archbiiliop  of  Bourdeaux,     France 
*  v\ith  Joliii  Baliol  of  Scotland  ;  and  thin  laid  the  foun-     provided  he  would  condemn  the  memory  of  lioiiltacc,  — ~v~" 
dition  of  tiMt  llriA  union  which  took  place  between     rellore  the  honours  and  cllatea  of  the  Colonnas  which 
France  and  Scotland  for  two  centuries.      Duvinj;  this     had    been    forfeited,    allow   him,  for    live   years,   the 
war  the  French  mide  a  defceat  on  the  coaft  of   Eng-  tenths  of  the  clcrjry  of  France,  and  comply  with  a  re- 
land,  and  dcftroyed  the   town   of  Dover  ;  while   Ed-  quell  wliich  at  that  time  it  was  not  proper  to  divulge, 
ward,  in  revenge,  landed  in  Gafcony  with  an  army  of         Bertrand   having  complied  with  the  terms  pvopofed 
50,000  men.     N)  great  exploits,  however,  were  per-  by  the  king,  al'ctndcd   the   papal  throne  by  the  nime 
formed  with  this  mighty  armament  ;  and  both  parties  of  Clement  F.   but  narrowly  efcaped  being  killed  on  hi* 
finding  themfelves  pretty  equally  matched,  contented  return  from  the  cathedral  of  Lyons,  by  the  falling  of  a 
to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for  two  years;  during  which  a  wall  which   had  been   overloaded   by    the   number  of 
peace  was  fmally  concluded  by  the  mediation  of  pope  people  who  came  to  fee  the  proceffion  ;  by  which  acci- 
■  Boniface  VIII.   Guienne  was  reflored ;  Edward  efpou-  dent   the  duke   of  Brittany  was  killed,  and   the  king 
fed  Margaret  the  filler   of  Philip  ;  while  l\i3  daugh-  and  count  of  Valois  conliderably  bruifed.      The   new  phe  nope 
ter  Ifabella   was  given   in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  pope  fixed  his   relidencc  at  Avignnn,  where  lie  punc- fixes  h.s  i 
Wales.  tualiy  complied  with  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, '•J'^n^  * 
Both  Philip  and  Edward  behaved  to  the  allies  whom  except    that  of  condemning  the  conduCl  of  Boniface,  ■^*'g'^"» 
they  had  engaged   in  their  caufe   with   equal  perfidy,  which  he  abfolutely   refufcd   to  do  ;    and,  inllead  of 
Baliol  was  abandoned  by  Philip  to  the  refentmcnt  of  doing  fo,   vindicated  with   much  folemnity,  after  ha- 
Edward  ;  while  Guy,  carl  of  Flanders,  was  left  equal-  ving  inquired   into  the  matter,  or  pretended  to  do  fo. 
ly  expofed  to  the  refentment  of  Philip.  The  other   condition,  which  Philip  had   at   firll   con- 
The  reconciliation  betwixt  the  French   and  Englilh  cealed,   was  difcovered   by   the  death  of  the  emperor 
monarchs  was  foon  followed  by  a  difference  with  pope  Albert  of  Auilria  ;' after  which  event  he  delired  Cle- 
Boniface,  whom  they  had  appointed  mediator  between  mcnt  to  alfill  him   in   placing  his  brother  Charles  of 
them.       Senfible    of    his  aifuming    difpoiition,    how-  V'alois  on  the  Imperial  throne.      But  his  holinefs,  ap- 
ever,  they  had  inferted  in  the  reference  made  to  him,  prehenfive  of  the  danger  which  might  accrue  to  himfclf 
that    he  was  chofen    as  a   private    man,   and    not  as  from  being  furrounded  with  the  powerful  relations   of 
the    fuccelTor    of   St    Peter.       The   haughty    pontiff,  Philip,   urged  the  diet  to  proceed  inilautly  to  an  elec- 
however,  foon  (howed,  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  tion  ;  recommending   to   them  Htniy  of  Luxemburg 
to  be  treated  as  a  private  perfon,  and   a   contctl  with  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne.    In  this 
Philip  quickly  enfued.   Boniface  began  with  forbidding  foheme  he  fuccetded  fo  well,  that  the  tleftion  was  over 
the  clergy   to  grant   the   king  any   fubfidies  without  before  Philip  could  arrive  at  Avignon  ;   and  the  only 
firft  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See,  under  the  confolation  the  French   monarch  could  obtain  for  hit 
pain  of  excommunication.      Philip  revenged  himfelf  by  dilappointment  was  the  polFcliion  ot  the  city  of  Lyons, 
prohibiting  any  ecclefiaftics  from   fending  money  out  which  had  hitherto  maintained  an  independency  under 
of  the  kingdom  without  his  leave  ;   and  by  protecting  its  archbilhop  ;  but  was  now   perfuaded   to   fubmit  to 
the  Colonnas,  who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  Bo-  the  authority  of  Philip.  ^^ 
niface.   By  this  his  holinefs  was  fo  much  irritated  that         In  the   mean  time  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  being  a- ETpeditio: 
he  fent  a  moft  abullvc  letter  to  Philip  ;  after  which  he  bandoned   by   his  ally  Edward  king  of  England,   wasof  Philip 
fummoned  the  clergy  of  France  to  a  council  at  Rome  ;  obliged  to  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  the  French  ^^'j'"  ^ 
which   Philip  retaliated,  by  feizing   the  temporalities  monarch,   who  had   fent   his  brother,  Charles  of  Va- jri^^jj^ j^ 
«f  thofe  who  obeyed   the  fummons,  and  recalling  his  lois,  with  a   powerful  army   to   invade  his  dominions, 
brother  Charles  of  Valois,  who  had  the  title   of  the  From  the  lacier  indeed  he  had  obtained  a  promife,  that 
pope's  general.      Senfible,  however,  of  the  danger  that  if  he  could  not,  within  a  year,  compofe  the  diffeieiices 
attended  this  conteft,  he  difpatched  two  cmiflaries,  un-  fubfilling  between  him  and  Philip,  he  (hould  be  at  11- 
der  pretence   of  conciliating   the   differences,  to   levy  betty  to  retire,  and  piiifue  what  meafures   he  pleafed. 
fuch  a  body  of  troops  as  might  execute  his  hoftile  pur-  But  Philip,   in  order  to  gratify  the  refentment  which 
pofes  againfl  the  holy  father.    With  thcfe  he  fuddenly  his  queen  entertained   againll  the  captive   prince,  de- 
invefted  tlie  pope  in  his   native  city  of  Anegnia  ;  and  taiiiedhim,  with  two  of  his  fons,  in  clofe  confinement; 
while  the  bull  was  preparing  for  the  excommunication  while  he   himfelf  entering   Flanders   in   triumph,  was 
of  Philip,  and  relcafing  his   fubjtfts  from  their  obe-  every  where  received  as  fovereign  of  the  country  ;  and 
dience,  the  Pope  himfelf  was  obliged  to  furrender  pri-  at    his   departure   appointed  John   de  Chatillon,  a   re- 
foner  to  the  troops  of  the  prince  whom  he  defigned  to  lation  of  the  queen,  to  govern   thofe   newly  acquired 
anathematize.  territories. 

Though  Boniface  had    been   at   this  time  delivered         The  new  governor  took  care  to  repair  the  fortifica- 

up  to  the  troops  of  Philip  through  the  treachery  of  the  tions.  which  had  been  fuffc  red  to  decay  by  rtafon  of  the 

people  of  Anegnia,  yet   he   was  no  fooner   taken   pri-  affiduous  application  of  the  Flemings  to  trade ;  but  be- 

foner  and  brought   to  diftrefs,  than  they  refcued  him  ing  of  a  very  haughty  and   tyiannical  difpofition,  and 

from  his  guards  and  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  the  poverty  of  the   times  not  allowing  his   mailer  to 

foon  after  died  of  grief  and  Ihame.      His  fucceffor  Be-  keep  regidar  garrilons,  an   infurrettion   quickly   took 

nedift  revoked  the  excommunication  of  Boniface,  and  place.      This  would  have    been   effectually  quelled  by 

attempted  to  regain  tiie  allegiance  of  Phihp  by  gentle  the  diligence  of  the  magiftrates,  had  not  Chatillon  un- 

tneans  :  but,   before  this  could  be  effeftcd,  he  himfclf  luckily    entered   Bruges,  and  publicly    difplaycd  two 

was  cut  off  by  death,  not  without  ftrong  fufpicions  of  hoglheads  of  ropes,   which  he  thieatened   to   employ 

poifon.     After  his  ^dcceafs  Philip  offered  to  procure  in  the  execution  of  the  inhabitants.    On  this  they  flew 
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to  arms,  matTacrcd  1500  French  ;  Chatillon  himfclf 
being  obliged  to  cfcapc  their  fur)-  by  fwimming  OTcr 
the  town  ditch.  The  infurgents  now,  daily  gathering 
ftiength,  foon  amounted  to  an  army  of  6o,0CO  men, 
who  laid  fiege  to  Courtray.  Here  they  were  rafhly 
attacked  in  their  trenches  by  the  count  d'Artois,  who 
met  with  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  being  cut  off 
with  J 0,000  of  his  troops.  Philip  determined  on  re- 
vcr<Te  ;  though  the  railing  another  army  obliged  him 
to  debafe  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  however, 
he  was  enabh-d  to  enter  Flanders  with  fuch  a  force  as 
would  probably  have  fubdued  the  whole  country,  had 
not  Edward  artfully  communicated  to  the  queen  of 
France,  as  a  fecret,  a  feigned  correfpondence  between 
the  French  nobility  and  the  court  of  Rome  ;  by  which 
falfe  intelligence  the  king  was  induced  to  abandon  the 
entrrprife  without  performing  any  thing  worthy  of  the 
armament  he  had  fitted  out.  The  war  was  continued 
for  fomc  time  longer;  but  the  attempts  of  Piiilip  were 
conftantly  defeated  by  the  fteady  valour  of  the  Fle- 
mings ;  and  the  only  recompence  Philip  obtained  for 
all  his  trouble  and  expence  was  the  city  of  Courtray. 

The  other  remarkable  tranfattions  of  this  reign  were 
the  expulfion  and  confifcation  of  the  eftates  of  the 
Templars,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  immenfe  poffef- 
fions  in  France.  The  confifcations  took  place  without 
any  form  of  trial,  and  upwards  of  50  of  them  were  put 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  The  grand-mailer,  with 
three  of  his  principal  officers,  were  burnt  by  a  (low  fire 
in  the  prefence  of  the  king  himfclf.  The  whole  body 
of  thefe  unfortunate  knigiits  had  been  accufcd  of  the 
mofl  grofs  and  abominable  fenfuaiitics.  The  particu- 
lars were  revealed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  two  cri- 
minals who  received  their  pardon  for  the  difcovcrics 
they  made  ;  and  thefe  difcoveries  were  confirmed  by 
the  confeffion  of  the  Templars  themfelves.  But  this 
conftffion  was  afterwards  rctrafted,  as  being  extorted 
from  them  by  the  fear  of  abfolute  deftruction  ;  and 
thofe  who  futfered,  maintained  tluir  purity  to  the  lall: 
and  on  the  whole,  it  was  believed  that  Piiilip  confulted 
his  avarice  rather  than  his  jullice  by  this  cruel  execu- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by 
domeflic  miofortunes.  His  three  daughters-in-law, 
Margaret  daughter  of  the  duke,  and  Jean  and  Blanch, 
of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  his  three 
fons  Louif,  Philip,  and  Charles,  were  accufed  of  inti- 
delity  to  their  hufbands.  After  a  fevere  examination, 
Margaret  and  Blanch  were  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prilonment;  in  which  fituation  Margaret  was  after- 
wards llrangled  by  order  of  her  hufband  Louis.  Tlicir 
paramours,  Philip  and  Walter  de  Lauriay,  two  bro- 
thers, were  flayed  alive,  and  afterwards  hung  upon  a 
gibbet,  with  an  ufher  ot  the  chamber,  who  had  been 
their  confident.  The  iineafinefs  of  mind  which  Phi- 
lip fuffeied  on  this  account  is  fuppofed  to  have  impair- 
ed his  health,  and  he  died  of  a  confumption  in  the  year 
1395,  the  47th  of  his  agt ,  and  30th  of  his  reign. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Louis,  fur  named  the  .5  c<^/.voi«-on  ac- 
count of  hisviolent  tempcijhc  found  histreafury  fo  much 
exhaullcd,that  he  was  obliged  to  delay  forfome  time  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  with  his  new  queen  Cle- 
mence,  daugliter  of  the  king  of  Hungary.  Finding 
the  kingdom  otherwifc  in  a  very  diliraited  ftate,  he  ap- 
plied himlelf  very  diligently  to  appeafe  the  difcontents 
of  his  fubjedis,  and  aonciliale  tlicir  affection  by  every 
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means  in  his  power.  In  this  he  was  aflifted  by  lils  France, 
uncle  Charles  of  Valois,  on  whom  he  at  length  entire-  "^V-"^^ 
ly  devolved  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  This  re- 
gent, however,  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty  as  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  king  himfelf ;  for  ha- 
ving put  to  death  a  nobleman  na.meil  Enguerrand  de  Pol- 
tier  de  M.jrigni,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
late  king,  this  cruelty  was  fo  much  refented,  that  his 
friends  were  thought  to  have  adininillered  poifon  to 
the  king  ;  who  expired  fuddenly  after  drinking  a  glafs 
of  cold  water,  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age,  and  fecoiid 
of  his  reign.  Immediately  after  his  death,  Charles 
prepared  to  difpute  the  fovereignty  with  the  bioilurs 
of  the  late  fovereign.  Philip  count  of  Poiclou,  the 
eldell  brother,  %vas  at  that  time  at  Rome  afiilling  iu 
the  election  of  a  new  pope  ;  and  it  was  not  until  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  brother  that  he  was  able 
to  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  took  place  on  that 
oceafion;  hut  on  his  arrival  in  France,  tlie  throne  was 
adigned  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 
His  profpefts,  however,  were  for  a  fliort  time  clor.ded 
by  the  queen-dowager  Clemence  being  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  has  been  inrolled  among  the  kings  of  France  , 

under  the  name   oi  jfol.n  I.   His  death  in  three  weeks  Rcl/n  of 
fecured  the  throne  to  Philip  ;   who,   on  account  of  the  Phlip  th« 
tallncfs  of  his  llature   was  furnamed   the  Long.     HisL°'g' 
conduft  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  his  predecclfor,  who 
had  uiifucccfsfuUy  attempted   to  fubdue  the  Flemings, 
and  had  even  luffered   himfelf  to  be   duped   by   their 
count  ;  but  Philip,  by  his  vigorous  behaviour,  fo  redu- 
ced them,  that  they  compelled  their  fovereign  to  con- 
fcnt  to  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms.   Hefummoned 
Edward  II.  of  England  to  do  homage  for   his  polFef- 
fions  in  Fiance  ;  but  that  monarch,  finding  himfclf  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  which  tendered  the  vifit  inconve- 
nient, fent  excufes  to  Philip,   which  he  was  pleafed  to 
accept.      As  the  French  monarch  had  formerly  taken 
the  crofs  during  the  lifetime  of  liis  father,  he  now  pro- 
pofed  to  put  his  vow  in  execution  ;  but  w.^s  difluaded 
from  this  by  the   pope  himfelf,  at   whofe   inftance  he 
fent  an  army  into  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  contend-       J^ 
ing  factions  of  the  Guciphs  and  Gibeliiies,  who  for  f>>  n3?j''c,pe^ 
long  time  till;d  that  country  with  blood  and  flaiighter.  dition  ui;» 
The  event  proved   unfortunate;  and   the  difgrace  was '"ly. 
rendered  more  mortifying  by  a  contagious  diilemper, 
\vhich  fwept  off  many  tlioufands  of  French   fubiedts. 
This  was  fuppofed  by  the  fupcrltitious  people  of  thofe 
times  to  be  occafioned  by  the  Jews,  who  had  confpired 
with  the  Saracens  to  poifon  the  fprings  ;  and  that  the 
execution   of   the   project  was  committed  to  fome  le- 
pers who  lived  by  themfelves  in  hofpltals  richly  endow- 
ed.     On  this   a  perfecution  was  inllantly  commenced 
againll  thefe  unfortunate  men,  and   great  numbers  of 
them  were  burnt  alive;  while  the  Jews  in  general  were 
abandoned  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,   who  infulted 
their  perfons,   and  plundered  their  houfes  without  re- 
morfe. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  was  fpent 
in  attempting  to  regulate  the  internal  concerns  of  his 
kingdom.  A  defign  had  been  formed  by  his  prede- 
ceflbrs  of  eflablilhing  a  certain  ftandard  for  the  coin» 
weights,  and  meafures,  throughout  France  :  and  this 
was  adopted  by  Philip;  who,  in  order  to  carry  it  more 
effeClually  into  execution,  purchafed  from  the  count* 
of  Vidois,   Clermont,    and  Bourbon,   their  right  of 
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France,    coinnt^e  wi'llilii  tlieir  own  dominions.     P.ut  notwitl)- 
*"~~v-~~'  Handing  all  his  endeavours  tor  thin  piirpofL",  he  nevtr r 
could  bring  tlie  fcheme  to  bear  ;  nor  indeed  coulJ  lis 
in  anv  degree  conciliate  the  aficAion  of  his  fubjeiSs, 
He  died  of  a  fever  and  dyfentery  in  the  year  1 322,  the 
^S         2f>th  of  his  a'j;c,  and  6th  of  his  reign. 
Reign  of  ]U-  the  death  of  PhiHp,  the  crown  of  France  devo!- 

Charks  thcyfj  ^^^  \^{.  brother  Charles  IV.   who  had  obtained  the 
*  fmname  of  Fair.     After  fettling  forae  difputes  with 

the  duke  of  Burqundy,  his  next  Itep  was  to  diffjlve 
his  marriage  with  Blanch,  who  Hill  contimicd  in  pri- 
fon,  and  to  efpoufc  Mar)'  the  daughter  of  Henry  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Tin's  marrijge  was  ccntrafted 
with  a  view  to  the  imperial  crown  itfelf,  which  had 
been  fo  long  fepatated  from  that  of  France  ;  and  in 
1325  an  opportunity  ofttred  for  Charles  to  gratify  his 
ambition.  At  that  time  the  Imperial  dignity  was  dif- 
putcd  between  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Au- 
llria;  the  latter  of  wiiom  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  a 
battle  with  Louis.  But  pope  John,  who  entertained 
an  iinplacable  hatred  ag.iinll  Louis,  fulminated  the  fen- 
tcncc  of  excommunication  againll  him,  intruliing  the 
execution  of  it  to  Leopold  the  brother  of  Ferdinand. 
The  king  of  France  was  induced  to  embark  in  the  fame 
caufe,  by  a  promiie  of  the  ipoiU  of  Bavaria ;  while 
Frederic  himfelf  confentcd  to  reliiiquifli  his  pntenfions 
to  the  empire  vvblcli  he  h?d  io  unfucocfsfuUy  main- 
tained. Louis,  however,  by  inftantly  releafing  his 
prifoner,  and  difmllilng  him  in  an  honourable  manner, 
engaged  his  friendlhip,  and  difarmed  his  moil  formi- 
dable antagoniit.  But  the  pope  was  not  to  be  fo  dif- 
appointed.  A  confiderable  fum  of  money  induced 
Leopold  to  perfevere  in  his  hollilities,  while  it  was 
determined  that  a  new  council  of  eleftors  (hould  be 
held  in  order  to  transfer  the  Imperial  crown  to  Charles. 
Jn  purfuit  of  this  vilionary  fcheme  the  king  of  France 
fet  out  for  the  frontiers  of  Germany  with  a  fplendld 
army;  but  foon  found  that  there  was  no  pofilbility  of 
accompllUilng  his  wlilies.  Leopold  alone,  from  mo- 
tives of  intereft,  remained  his  friend;  the  reft  fhowed 
the  greateil  indiiTcrence  ;  and  even  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  cf  Bohemia  abfenttd  himfelf  from  the  diet  ; 
while  in  a  ihort  time  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an 
end  to  all  connections  with  that  crown. 

On  the  deccafe  of  Mary,  Charles  efpoufed  Joanna 
daughter  to  the   count   of  Evreux  :  and  in  order  to 
avert  the  calamities  to  be  feared  from  an  infant  fuccef- 
fion,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with    Robert  king  of 
Scotland  ;   by  which   it  was  provided,   that  ihould  ei- 
ther of  the   fovereigns   die  without  an  heir  apparent, 
the  Hates  of  the  kingdom  (hould  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
and  the  furvivor  of  the  two  kings  Ihould  with  his  whole 
force  fupport   the  legality  of  the   nomination  againll 
any  other  competitor:   though  even  this  proved  infuf- 
ficient  to  avtit  the  danger  which  now  threatened  the 
kingdom,  as  (hall  be  explained  in  the  fequcl. 
Can.n'ates       Charles  died  in  the  year  1328,  in  the  34th  year  of 
for  the  re     his  age,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant ;  and  as  the  fuc- 
^ency  and   ceffion  depended  on  the  ftuitjof  the  queen's  pregnancy, 
kingdom         fEp-cnt  in  the  mean  time  was  necelTury  ;  and  two  can- 
on jlu-dtath".  ,6       ■   ,1       I  J    r       .1  •      •  .     .         11 
ef  Charles    didatts    inllantly   appeared    tor  this    important    poll, 

uiging  at  the  (ame  time  their  riglit  to  the  crown  as 
well  as  to  the  regency.  Thtfe  were,  Philip  de  Valois, 
coufin-gcrman  to  the  deceafed  king  ;  the  other,  Ed- 
ward III.  king  of  Englaiidji  who  ai'pircd  to  the  throne 
N^I3i. 
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in  right  of  h:«  mother,  and  th;  nephew  of  Charles  the    Frsnei 
Fair.     His  pretenfi'^ns,  however,  were  calily  fet  afide,  "~"v-" 
and  Philip  was  confirmed  in  the  regency  ;  from  which 
lie   fooQ  after  Hepped  into  the  throne,  on  the  queen 
being  delivered  of  a  daughter;   irora  which  circum- 
ftance  he   acquired   the   fnrname  of  Fortunate.       But 
though  the  pretenlionsof  Edvrard,  both  to  the  regen- 
cy and  crown,  were  unanimoufly  rejedled  by  the  peo- 
plej   it  was  (till  impcflible  for  Philip  to  think  of  the 
claims  of  fuch  a  formidable  rival  without  uneafincfs.        ^ 
He   therefore  fummoned    the   Englilh  monarch  to  do  Dlfput« 
homage  for  his  poiTefiions  in  France  ;  and,  ujion  his  witli  E4. 
not  anfwering  his  fummons,  forfeited  them,  and  felzed       '    '"' 
his  revenues.     I'liis  at   lath  induced   Edward  to  crofs  1 '  j"^' 
the  fea  and   pay  his  homage  ;   which  Philip  confented 
to  receive  in  aiiy  form,  upon  condition  of  a  proper  ex- 
planation being  afterwards  given  :   bat  as  this  was  ftu- 
dioufly  delayed  a^ter  the  return   of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, the  p; ovince  of  Guienne  was  again  feized  by  the 
French  monarch.      Edward,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  con- 
tinental dominions,  or  involve  himLlf  in  a  war  for  the 
fake  of  a  mere  ceremony,  fent  over  a  formal  deed,  by 
which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  liege  homage  to 
France.     Tlius  the  flame  was  fmothercd  for  the  pre- 
fenl  ;    and    would  perliaps  iiave  been   entirely    txtin- 
guiflied,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrigues  of  Robert  of 
Artois,   brother-in-law  to  the  king  of  France  himfelf, 
who  had  been  expelled  his  country,  andhad  taken  refuge 
in  England.      By  him  he  was  per('uaded   to  renew  his 
pretentions  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  of  neceffity 
produced  a  war. 

For  fome  time,  indeed,  neither  party  made  any 
open  decl:iration  of  hollili'.y  ;  but  as  both  monarchs 
were  pofrcfled  of  great  prudence  and  lagacity,  they  foon 
penetrated  each  other's  delit;ns.  Philip,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  the  crofs,  began  to  make  prodigious 
armaments,  ftrengthening  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  by 
alliances  on  every  lide  ;  while  Edward,  determining  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  projected  the 
conquelt  of  Scotland.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
accomplifa  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Phili,),  in  order  to 
favour  the  Scots,  wiih  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  fuifer- 
ed  his  fubjetls  to  make  irruptiona  into  Guienne. 

In  1337,  the  war  broke  out  openly.  Philip  having 
detached  a  fquadron  of  his  fleet  againll  the  InHdels,  '•"''^  "-^P* 
employed  the  reft,  conlllling  chiefly  of  Genoefe  velTels,  ■"""°- 
againll  the  Englilh.  As  in  this  war  it  was  of  great 
importance  which  lide  was  taken  by  the  Flemings, 
thele  people  were  courted  by  both  parties.  Louis 
count  of  Flanders  declared  for  Philip,  bit  his  fnbjeCls 
were  more  inclined  to  king  PLdward.  James  Aneville 
a  brewer,  the  moll  able  and  artfid  man  in  the' country, 
governed  them  at  that  time  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
their  prince  ;  and  the  advantages  arifnig  from  the 
Englilh  commerce  determiiu'ng  him  in  favour  of  Ed- 
w.iid,  that  prince,  at  his  retiucll,  embarked  for  Slnys 
with  a  numerous  army.  Here  he  arrived  in  1338;  and 
on  his  firll  lauding,  it  was  refolved  that  the  German 
princes  in  alliance  with  him  (hould  aCt  againll  France. 
But  for  this  a  pretence  was  wanting.  The  valfals  of 
the  empire  could  not  aifl  by  Edward's  orders,  or  even 
as  his  allies,  without  diredlion.s  from  the  emperor,  and 
he  was  in  league  with  France.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  foon  overcome  :  the  French  had  made  them- 
felvea  mallets  of  Cambray,  and  the  emperor  refolved 
2  that 
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France,  that  it  Hiould  be  retaken.  Willi  tliis  view  he  created 
^— -V—  Edward  Finr  General  of  the  Err.pre ;  an  empty  title, 
but  which  feemed  to  give  him  a  rij;ht  of  commanding 
the  ftrvlccsof  the  princei  of  Germany.  The  Flemings, 
who  w;re  vatTals  of  France,  likewife  pretended  fcruples 
at  invading  the  territories  of  their  liege  lord.  To  quiet 
thtfe,  Ldward,  by  the  advice  of  Artevillc,  afTumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Frame;  and  by  virtue  of  this  right 
challenged  their  afTiftance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Va- 
lois,  the  ufurpcr  of  his  kingdom.  This  flep,  which 
he  feared  would  beget  endkfs  animofitics  and  jealou- 
fics,  he  did  not  take  without  hcfitation  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Hume,  from  this  time  we  may  date  the  com- 
mcnccm.cnt  of  that  great  animofity  which  the  Englifli 
have  always  borne  to  the  French. 

Edward's  firft  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of  Cam- 
bray,  to  which  he  laid  fiege  ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Robert  d'Artcis  to  raife  the 
fitge  and  maich  into  Picardy.  This  country  he  enter- 
ed wllh  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  conipofcd  mollly 
of  foreigners.  Philip  came  within  ()i;ht  of  him  with 
an  army  of  near  ico,coo,  compofed  chiefly  of  native 
fubjecls;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that  a  battle  would 
cnfue.  But  the  Englifli  monarch  was  averfe  to  engae^e 
againft  fo  great  a  fupeiiority  ;  and  Philip  thought  it 
fuSicient  if  he  eluded  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  without 
running  any  unneceflTary  hazard.  The  two  armies  fa- 
ced each  other  for  fcveral  days;  mutual  defiances  were 
fcnt;  and  Edward  at  lall  jctired  into  Flanders,  and  dif- 
perftd  his  army. 

Su'-h  was  the  fruitkfs,  and  alnioft  rit'.iculous  conclii- 
fion  of  Edward's  firil  expedition,  which  had  plunged 
him  into  the  greatell  difiiculties.  He'had  contracted 
near  E.  300,000  of  debt  ;  he  had  anticipated  all 
his  revenue  ;  he  had  pawned  every  thing  of  value 
which  belonged  either  to  himlelf  or  his  queen  ;  nay,  he 
was  obliged  in  fome  tr.eafure  even  to  pawn  himfclf  to 
his  creditors,  by  defiling  their  permiflion  to  go  over  to 
England  in  order  to  pn^cure  fu;  ply,  and  by  promifing 
on  his  word  of  honour  to  return  in  perfon  if  he  did  not 
remit  their  money.  On  his  ai  rival  in  England,  how- 
ever,  he  procured  a  large  fiipply,  fufiicient  to  enable 
him  to  make  all  the  neccfiary  prrparaiions  for  a  new 
iiivafion  ;  and  fo  certain  were  the  EnglilTi  that  France 
would  now  be  conquered,  that  the  parliament,  before 
Edv. ard's  departure,  ptotelled  that  they  owed  him  no 
obidlencess  kingof  France,  but  that  the  two  kingdoms 
^  mnfi  rtmain  for  ever  diftinit  and  independent. 

Hi- 'ccond  'flic  kine  cf  England  fet  out  on  his  fecond  expedi- 
eapeJitioii.  tion  with  a  fleet  of  240  veiTels.  Pliilip  had  prepared 
a  fleet  of  4C0  vefltls,  manned  with  40,000  men;  wliieli 
he  ftationcd  ofT  Sluys,  in  order  to  intercept  him  in  his 
The  FrfnchP*'''^?'''  '^'"■'  **^"  fleets  met  on  the  I5lh  of  June 
eiit  rely  dc-  '340  ;  but  the  Englifli,  either  by  the  fi:perior  abilities 
f'-acd  at  of  Edwa;d,  or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  feamen, 
^**'  gained  the  wind   cf  the  enemy,  and  had  the  fun  in 

their  backs;  and  with  thefe  advantagns  began  the  ?c- 
tion.  Tiie  bailie  was  fierce  and  bloody  :  the  Englifli 
archers,  whofe  force  and  addrefs  were  now  much  cele- 
brated, galled  the  French  on  their  approach ;  and 
when  the  fliipr.  grappled  together,  the  example  of  the 
king  and  the  nobility  who  were  wiih  him  f)  animated 
lite  feamen  and  foldiers,  that  they  maintained  every 
where  a  fupcriority  over  the  enemy.  The  Flemings 
obfe.-viiig  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  iheir  tons,  and 
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brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Englifli;  which  coming  Trance. 
unexpectedly,  had  a  greater  ciTtCi  than  in  proportion  — — v— ^ 
to  its  power  and  iiumb..rs.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
fiiips  were  taken  ;  and  30,000  Frenchmen  were  killed, 
with  two  of  their  admirals:  the  lofs  of  the  Engllai  was 
inconfiderable,  compared  to  the  greatnefs  and  import- 
ance of  the  \iftory.  None  of  Philip's  courtiers,  it  is 
faid,  dated  to  inform  him  of  the  event;  till  li!«  fooler 
jefter  gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  difcovered  the  lofs 
he  had  fuftained. 

After  this  great  viclor)',  Edward  landed  his  forces, 
and  laid  fiege -to  Tournay.  Philip  marched  to  its  re- 
lief with  a  very  numerous  army  ;  but  afted  with  fo 
much  caution,  that  Edward  found  himfelf  in  a  manner 
blocked  up  in  his  camp  :  and  the  countefs  dowager  of 
Hainault,  filler  to  PhiHp,  mother-in-laiv  to  Edward, 
and  fillcr-in-law  to  Robert  d'Artois,  coming  out  of  a 
convent,  to  which  flie  had  retired,  interpofed  with  fo 
much  fpiiit  and  addrefs,  that  fl.e  engaged  all  parties  to 
agree  to  a  truce  for  a  year,  and  might  perhaps  have 
brougiit  about  a  peace  if  flie  had  furvived.  , 

III  1 34 1,  however,  Edward's  ambition  was  once  pd„ard  in- 
more  excited  by  the  invitation  of  the  count  de  Mount-  vi-ed  into 
fon,  who  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  the  province  oifrMxca 
Brittany,  and  applied  to  Edward  to  fecond  his  claims.  ''"^"^ ""'" 
An  offer  of  this  kind  entirely  coincided  with  Edward's 
mofl;  fanguine  defires.  He  was  happy  in  the  promifed 
afliftance  cf  Mountfort,  an  aclive  and  valiant  prince, 
elofely  united  to  him  by  inttrell,  and  thus  opening  to 
hini  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  Frap.ce.  Thefe  flat- 
tering profptcts,  however,  weie  for  a  while  damped 
by  the  imprifonment  of  Mountfort;  whofe  aims  beiuT 
difcovered,  hewasbefieged  in  the  eity  of  Nantz  and  t.i- 
ken.  But  Jane  of  Flanders  his  wire  foon  made  up  for 
the  lofs  of  her  hufband.  This  lady  couragcoufiy  under- 
took to  fupport  the  falling  fortunes  of  her  family.  She 
afiTembled  the  inhabitants  of  Rennes,  where  flie  then 
refided  ;  and  carrying  her  infant  fon  in  her  arms,  de- 
plored her  mi.sfoitunes,  and  attempted  to  infpire  the 
citizens  with  an  nifeflion  for  her  caufe.  The  Inhabi- 
tants of  Xantz  inilantly  efpoufed  her  intere^ls,  and  all 
the  other  foitreflcs  of  Brittany  embraced  tlie  fame  le- 
fokition.  1  he  king  of  England  w  as  apprifed  of  her  ef- 
forts ;  and  was  intreated  to  fend  her  iuecours  with  all 
poflible  expedition  to  the  town  of  Hennebone,  in  which 
place  file  refolvcd  to  fiillain  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Charles  de  Lhiis,  Philip's  general,  anxious  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  fo  important  a  foitrefs  as  Flenneboiie, 
and  ftill  more  to  take  the  countefs  a  prifoner,  fat  down 
befoie  the  place  with  a  large  army,  and  conduced  the 
fiege  with  indefatigable  indullry.  The  defence  was  no 
lefs  vigoious  :  feveral  fallies  were  made  by  the  garri- 
fon,  in  which  the  countefs  herfelf  was  (llll  the  moil  ac-  » 
live,  and  ltd  on  to  the  aflault.  Obferving  one  day  that 
their  whole  army  had  quitted  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
geneial  ftorm,  flie  fallied  out  by  a  poftern  at  the  head 
of  300  horfe,  fet  fire  to  the  enemies  terns  and  baggage, 
put  their  futtlers  and  fervants  to  the  fword,  and  occa- 
fioncd  fuch  an  alarm,  that  the  French  defiiltd  from  the 
afiault,  in  order  to  cut  off^  her  communication  with  the 
town.  Thus  intercepted,  flie  retired  to  Auray,  where 
flie  continued  five  or  fix  days;  then  returning  at  the 
head  of  500  horfe,  flie  fought  her  way  through  one 
quarter  of  the  F'rench  camp,  and  returned  to  her  faith- 
ful citizenii  in  triumph.  But  the  befiegers  had  at 
3  F  length 
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Fniice.  krgth  made  fcvcral  breaches  in  the  walls;  and  it  was 
■ — »—  appielnP-JcJ  that  a  general  alTault,  which  was  hourly 
expedeil,  would  be  fatal.  A  capitulation  was  there- 
fore propofed,  and  a  conference  was  already  begun, 
when  the  countefs,  who  had  mounted  on  a  high  tower, 
and  was  looking  towards  the  fea  with  great  impatience, 
defcritd  feme  (hips  at  a  diltance.  She  immediately  ex- 
claimi.''.  that  fuccours  were  arrived,  and  forbid  any 
further  capitulation.  She  was  not  difappointed  in  her 
wiflies  ;  the  fleet  Ihe  difcerned  carried  a  body  of  Eng- 
lilh  gcntlem.en,  with  6000  archers,  whom  Edward  had 
prepared  for  the  relief  of  Hennebone,  but  who  had  been 
ioii"  detained  by  contrary  winds.  They  entered  the 
harbour  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  M;:nny,  one 
of  the  moft  valiant  commanders  of  his  time.  This  re- 
lief ferved  to  keep  up  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  Bre- 
tons until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Lite  truce  with 
Edward  was  expired,  on  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
new the  war  in  greater  form. 

The  fuccours  under  Sir  Walter  Manny  were  quickly 
followed  by  a  more  confiderable  reinforcement  com- 
manded by  Robert  of  Artois,  who  made  himfclf  ma- 
iler of  the  city  of  Vannes  foon  after  his  arrival:  but 
the  Bretons  foon  recovered  the  city,  and  Robert  was 
compelled  to  relinqulfh  his  prize  after  receiving  a  mor- 
tal wound.  Edward  himfelf,  eager  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  ally,  foon  landed  at  Morbian  near  Vannes 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men.  With  this  fmall  num- 
ber he  undertook  at  once  the  fiege  of  Vannes,  Nantz, 
and  Rennes:  but  by  dividing  his  forces,  he  failed  in 
every  enterprife,  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  John  duke 
of  Normandy,  the  king  of  France's  eldelt  fon,  to  invcft 
him  in  his  camp.  In  this  fituation  his  provifions  foon 
began  to  fail  ;  and  Edward,  notwithftanding  all  his 
valour,  would  have  been  obliged  to  furrender,  had  he 
rot,  by  a  train  of  artful  negociations,  induced  Philip 
to  relinquifh  the  advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  con- 
fenl  to  a  truce  of  three  years.  This  was  accomplilhed 
by  the  mediation  of  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  French 
monarch  was  foon  made  fcnhble  of  the  partiality  of 
that  court,  and  the  imprudence  of  the  ftep  he  himfelf 
liad  taken.  Edward  foon  found  a  pretence  to  renew 
the  war,  from  the  execution  of  fome  nobles  of  Brittany, 
■who,  he  faid,  were  partifans  of  Mountfort,  and  chofe 
to  look  upon  their  puniihment  as  an  infraflion  of  the 
treaty. 

Philip  now  endeavoured  to  fecure  himfelf  againfl  the 
power  of  his  rival  by  alliances,  and  by  purchafmg  the 
city  of  Montpelier  from  the  king  of  Majorca  :  but  in 
the  mean  time,  the  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Darby,  had  invaded  Guienne,  twice  defeated 
the  French  army  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Lifle, 
and  made  thtmfclves  mailers  of  a  great  number  of 
towns.  Philip,  by  reafon  of  the  exhauftcd  ftatc  of  his 
treafury,  was  for  fome  time  incapable  of  making  any 
oppofition.  To  recruit  his  finances,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  a  duty  on  fait;  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  his 
fubjeCls  as  had  almoll  excited  a  rebellion.  When  ihefe 
difcontcnts  were  afluagcd,  however,  he  foon  raifed  an 
army  of  ico,ooo  men,  whole  courage  was  further 
raifed  by  the  prefcnce  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy  and 
Burgundy.  The  Englifh  general  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  fland  upon  the  defenfive.  One  fortrefs  after 
another  was  furrendered  to  the  F'rench  ;  till  at  kngth 
nothing  appeared  but  a  total  eslinftlon  of  the  power 


of  England  upon   the   continent.      In   this  fituation,'  Fnncc. 

Edward  refolved  to  bring  relief  i:i  p;rfa:i  to  his  dillref-   , 

fed  fubjefts  and  allies ;  and  accordingly  embarked  in 
1346  at  Southamplon,  on  board  a  fleet  of  near  lODO 
fail,  of  all  dimenfions.  He  carried  with  him,  betides 
all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  his  eldeft  fon  the 
prince  ofWales  (^ifterwards  furn:imeJ  thcBiaci  Prince)  ; 
a  youth  of  about  1  5  years  old,  and  already  remarkable 
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both  for  underftanding  and  valour  above  liis  age.    His 
army  conlilled  of  4000  men  at  arms,    10,000  archers,  wUli  an  ^r- 
10,000  Welfh  infantry,  and  6000  Irilh  ;  all  which  lie  niy  in  Not- 
landed    fafely    at    E.t    Hogue,    a  port  in   Normandy, '"*'•'*/• 
which  country  he  determined  to  make  the  feat  of  the 
war. 

The  intelligence  of  Edward's  landing,  and  the  deva- 
ftation  caufcd  by  his  troops,  who  dlfperfed  themfelves 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  loon  IpreaJ  univcr- 
fdl  conllcrnation  thiough  the  French  court.  The  rich 
city  of  Caen  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Englilh 
without  mercy  ;  the  villages  and  towns,  even  up  to 
Paris,  lliared  the  fame  fate  ;  and  the  French  had  no 
other  refource  but  by  breaking  down  their  bridges,  to 
attempt  putting  a  flop  to  the  invader's  career.  In  the 
mean  time,  Philip  was  not  idle  in  making  preparations 
to  reprefs  the  enemy.  He  had  tlationed  one  of  his 
generals,  Godemar  de  Faye,  with  an  army  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  river  Somme,  over  wliich  Edward 
was  to  pafs ;  while  he  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  120,000 
fighting  men,  advanced  to  give  the  Englifii  battle. 
Edward,  thus  unexptifledly  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
being  iuclofed  and  Itarvtd  in  an  enemy's  country,  pub- 
liflied  a  reward  to  any  that  Pnould  bring  him  intelli- 
gence of  a  paffage  over  the  river  Somme.  This  was  dif- 
covered  by  a  peafant  of  the  country  named  Gobin  A- 
gace;  and  Edward  had  juft  time  to  get  his  whole  army 
over  the  river,  when  Philip  appeared  in  his  rear.  Of 
the  battle  that  enfued,  in  which  the  French  were  over- 
thrown with  great  flaughter,  an  account  is  given  under 
the  article  Cressy. 

Edward  next  laid  ficge  to  Calais,  which  was  then  c^j^jj  ,j. 
defended  by  John  di  Vienne,  an  experienced  command-  iten. 
er,  and  fuppliid  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  defence. 
It  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  twelvemonth's  fiege, 
the  defendants  having  been  reduced  to  the  lall  extre- 
mity by  famine  and  fatigue  ;  for  the  confequeiices  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Calais. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  this  unfortunate  war, 
Philip  had  invariably  Ihowed  himfelf  defirous  of  peace, 
and  the  viftory  of  CreiTy  rendered  him  (liU  more  fo.  Ed- 
waid  alfo,  notwithftanding  his  fuccelFes,  was  unable  to 
fupport  the  expences  of  the  war  any  longer.  The  me- 
diation of  the  court  of  Rome  was  therefore  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  a  truce  for  three  years  concluded.  At  the 
fame  time,  Pliilip  met  with  fome  recompence  for  the 
loffes  he  had  fullained,  by  the  acquifition  of  Dauphiny, 
which  has  ever  fince  given  the  title  oi  Dauf'hin  to  the 
eldell  fni  of  the  king  of  France.  It  was  obtained  by  the 
refignation  of  Flumbert  prince  of  Dauphiny;  who,  be- 
ing difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  marrying  Joan,  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  gave  up  his  territories  to 
Charles  the  grandfon  of  Philip,  who  had  married  that 
lady  ;  himfclf  retiring  into  a  convent.  Soon  after  this 
event,  the  king  himfelf,  who  had  been  fome  time  a  wi- 
dower, was  married  to  Blanch,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
count  of  Evreux,  and  Jane  ^aeen  of  Navarre;  and  his 

fon 
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Ton  John  to  tlie  countefs  of  Boulogne.  But  the  liap- 
pintis  occallontd  by  tliefe  marriages  was  fucn  interrup- 
ted Yiy  tlif  dealli  ot  the  king;  who  expired  in  tlie  year 
1350,  the  57tli  of  his  ?ge,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Pliih'p,  his  eldtll  fon  Jolin  took  pof- 
ftfTion  of  ihe  kingdom  ;  but  fcarcely  was  lie  fealed  on 
the  throne,  when  he  difgufted  his  nobility  by  an  un- 
feafonable  aft  of  feveri;y.  Robert  de  Briennc,  count 
cif  Eu  and  Guifnefs,  had  been  taken  prifoner  by  the 
king  of  ICnghnd  at  Caen  ;  and  under  pretence  of  ne- 
pociating  his  ranfom,  had  pafTed  feveral  times  between 
France  and  England  ;  but  being  accufed  of  a  treafon- 
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tors,  inrtcad  of  being  difmayed  by  this  check,  imme- 
diately (liowed  thcmfelvcs  in  open  rebellion;  and  lind- 
ing  themfelves  unable,  without  farther  aflillance,  to 
gain  their  point,  they  without  delay  invited  over  Ed- 
ward from  England. 

That  warlike  and  cnterpriling  monarch  had  never  Fr^nc?  a- 
loft  fight  of  the  objeft   he   had  originally  embraced  ;  t'^'"'"^!': 
and  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce  had  fent  his  fon.^fjra 
punce  of  Wales,   and,   from  the  colour  of  his  armour, 
furnamed  the  BlcicL  Prince,    with   a  fleet  towards  the 
coall  of   France.      Young  Edward  had  with  this  fleet 
entered  the   mouth   of  the  river   Garonne,  burnt   the 


able  correfpondence  with  Edward,  he  was  by  order  of     towns  and  villages  of  Eanguedoc,  and  retired  with  the 


his  fovercign  fuddenly  arrclled,  condemned,  and  be 
headed,  without  any  form  of  trial.  At  his  death,  it 
is  faid,  that  he  confcfltd  his  treafonable  praelices  ;  but 
this  has  not  been  authenticated  by  any  hillorian  of 
credit.  Having  been  conllable  of  France,  the  fword, 
the  badge  of  his  office,  was  delivered  to  Charles  de  la 
Caida  :  but  hie  fate  was  cquall)"  unfortunate  with  that 
of  hispre-decefl'or,  being  foon  after  afiafiinated  by  Charles 
king  of  Navarre,  furnamed  The  IVlcked.  This  prince, 
coniiuel  Cif  celebrated  for  his  perfonal  qualifications,  but  dettlled 
V.T  ,'lif  '^^'"  ''■'  erlmes,  was  the  fon-in-law  of  John  himfclf.  lie 
liad  demanded  the  duchy  of  Ar.goukir.e  of  the  king; 
but  as  the  latter  had  thought  proper  to  beftow  it  upon 
Carda,  he  had  taken  the  eftedlual  method  of  revenging 
liimfelf  by  affafiinating  his  rival.  John  did  not  fail  to 
fliow  a  proper  refentmcnt  ;  but  fuch  was  the  weaknefs 
e)f  his  government,  that  the  king  of  Navarre  fet  him 
at  defiance,  and  would  not  even  condefcend  to  the  ce- 
remony of  afleing  pardon  until  John  had  fent  him  his 
fecond  fon  as  an  hollagc  for  his  perfonal  fecuiity.  To 
thefe  offences  the  kin^  of  Navarre  added   another  flill 
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plunder  into  the  country  of  Guicnne.  Edward  him- 
lelf,  who  had  likewifc  pafred  over  to  the  continent,  wail- 
ed the  country  as  far  as  St  Omer;  but  the  French  king, 
notwithllanding  all  tliefe  provocations,  determined  to 
avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  prohibited  his  general, 
the  conllable  of  Bourbon,  fiom  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement though  his  army  was  much  fupcrior  to  that 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  With  the  floivcr  of  his  troops, 
however,  he  purfued  Edward  fiom  St  Omer  to  Hef- 
din,  where  he  defied  him  to  a  pitched  battle;  but  the 
latter,  witliout  minding  his  bravadoes,  continued  his 
march  to  Calais,  from  whence  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. After  his  departure,  John  called  an  aficmbly 
of  the  Hates  at  Paris,  where  he  explained  the  dif- 
treffed  fituation  of  his  finances,  and  Plowed  fo  fully  the 
ncceflity  of  afliflinghim  in  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  confented  to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000 
men  during  the  war.  To  fupply  the  other  exigencies 
of  government,  they  revived  the  duty  on  fait,  and 
added  a  variety  of  other  imports;  but  at  the  fame 
time  appointed  a  committee   of  their  own  number  to 


more  atioeious,  viz.  that  of  afpiring  to  the  crown  of    take  care  that  the  money  was  folely  appropriated  to  the 
France  itfelf ;  to  which  he  pretended  a  right  derived     public  fervice. 


from  his  mother,  being  grandfon  by  the  female  fide  to 
Louis  the  BoiiUrous.  But  his  more  immediate  de- 
mandi.  were  the  countries  of  Cliampagne  and  Brie.  To 
obviate  all  difficulties  on  this  head,  however,  John  be- 
ftowed  the  duchy  of  Normandy  on  his  eldell  fon 
Charles;  and  commanded  him  tof<ize  the  eftates  of 
the  king  of  Navarre.  On  this  the  latter  foon  made 
his  appearance  at  Paris  ;  but  John  found  himfeif  obli- 
ged to  appeafe  his  murmurs  at  the  expence  of  no  lefs 
than  100,000  crcwnr. 

All  this  time  the  truce  with  England  had  been  very 
ill  obferved  on  both  fides  ;  the  French  had  podefs- 
ed  themfelves  of  the  port  of  St  Jean  d'Angeli;  and 
the  Engllfli  had  furprifed  the  town  of  Guifncfs.  The 
rival  houfes  of  Mountfort  and  Blols  flill  continued 
t*^ir  animofiiics  ;  while  Edward  continued  to  threaten 
war.  The  king  of  Navarre  went  on  with  his  in- 
trigues; and  even  the  dauphin  was  drawn  into  a  con- 
federacy againft  his  father.  John,  however,  being  in- 
formed of  their  madiinaliors,  found  means  to  defeat 
them  efTeftualiy.  The  dauphin  was  reclaimed  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  ioipropricty  of  his  conduft, 
and  the  difadvantagc  which  mull  unavoidably  accrue 
69  to  himlelf  from  the  conncttions  which  he  had  formed. 
He  is  lakir.  f  |,j  king  of  Navarre  was  invited,  with  his  principal  ad- 
»nd  coi.li-  i)(.rf  nts,  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  were  unex- 
pectedly anefled  ;  the  former  being  fent  prifoner  to 
Chateau  G>.illard,  and  feveral  of  the  mod  obnoxious 
of  the  latter  put  to  death.     The  rell  of  the  confpira- 


The  fatisfaftion  which  John  received  from  thcfe 
grants,  an9-«ie  fupprcffion  of  fome  diflurbances  which 
happened  about  this  time,  was  foon  overcail  by  the 
news  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  marched  with  an 
army  of  l2,oco  men  from  Buurdeaux  ;  and,  after 
ravaging  the  Agenois,  Q_ucrcy,  and  the  Eimoufin, 
had  entered  the  inovince  of  Berry.  The  young  war- 
rior had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Fiance  with  this 
trifling  body  of  forces,  in  hopes  of  joining  the  duke  of 
I-ancaller  in  Guienne.  But  he  iobn  found  that  his 
fclieme  was  iniprafticable  :  the  country  before  him 
was  too  well  guarded  to  permit  ,his  advancing  fur- 
ther ;  and  all  the  bridges  behind  were  broken  down, 
which  eficftually  barred  a  retreat.  In  this  embarraf- 
ling  fituation,  liis  i)erplexlty  was  increafed,  bv  beincr 
informed,  that  the  king  of  France  was  aftualiy  r.iarclN 
ing  at  the  head  of  6o,oco  men  to  intercept  him.  He 
at  firfl.  thought  of  retreating  :  but  foon  finding  it  im- 
pofllblc,  he  determined  calmly  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  ;  and,  notwithltanding  the  diiparity  of 
forces,  to  commit  ail  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

It  was  at  a  place  called  Mciupenuh,  near  Poiftiers,  Bat.L'of 
that  both  armies  come  in  fight  of  each  other.  The  l'o:aicr», 
French  king  might  veiy  eafily  have  flan-cd  the  Englifli 
into  any  terms  bethought  proper  to  impofe;  but  fuch 
was  the  impatient  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
fuch  their  certainty  of  fuccefs,  that  it  niight  iiav'e  been 
equally  fatal  to  attempt  reprefling  their  ardour  to  en- 
gage. In  the  mean  time,  while  both  armies  were 
3  f  2  drawn 
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France.  t!ra\vn  out.  ard  eNpefling  the  fignal  to  begin,  tliey 
— * — •  weit  (lOj)ptd  by  the  appearance  of  the  cardinal  of  I'c- 
rigcrd,  wlio  attempted  to  be  :i  mediator  bitweer  llicm. 
However,  Jjhii,  who  made  biinfclf  fiire  of  victory, 
wciild  liilen  to  no  otl.ei-  terms  than  the  rclliliitioii  of 
Calais  ;  with  which  the  IHack  Prince  refufing  to  com- 
ply, the  onfct  was  deferred  till  the  next  moiiiiiig,  for 
which  both  fides  waited  in  anxious  fufpcnce. 

During  this  interval,  the  young  prince  P.renglhcn- 
ed  his  poft  by  new  cntrcncbments  ;  and  placed  3C0 
men  in  anibufh,  with  as  many  archers,  who  wore  com- 
manded to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank  during  the  heat 
of  the  engagement.  Having  taken  thefe  precaution^;, 
lie  ranged  his  army  in  three  divifions;  the  van  wascom- 
manded  by  the  earl  of  War^^ick,  the  rear  by  the  earls 
of  Salifbury  and  Suffolk,  and  the  main  body  by  him- 
felf.  In  like  manner,  the  king  of  France  arranged  his 
forces  in  three  divifions  ;  the  firft  commanded  liy  the 
duke  of  Orleans;  the  fecond  by  the  Dauphin,  attend- 
ed by  his  younger  brothers  ;  while  he  himfclf  led  up 
the  main  body,  feconded  by  his  youngeft  and  fnvourite 
fon,  then  about  1  4  years  of  age.  As  the  Englilh  were 
to  be  attacked  only  by  maiching  up  a  long  ^narrow 
lane,  the  French  fuffered  greatly  from  their  archers, 
who  were  polled  on  each  fide,  behind  the  liedges.  Nor 
were  they  in  a  better  fituation  upon  emerging  from 
this  danger,  be'ng  nut  by  the  Black  I'rii.ce  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  chofcn  body  of  troops,  vho  made  a 
furious  onfet  upon  their  forces,  already  in  great  dilor- 
der.  A' dreadful  overthrow  cnfued  :  thofe  who  were 
as  yet  in  the  lane  recoiled  upon  their  own  L  rccs ; 
while  the  Englidi  troops  who  had  been  placed  in  am- 
budi,  took  tint  opportunity  to  increafe  the  coni'ulion, 
and  confirm  the  victory.  The  dauphin  and  tiie  duke 
of  Orleans  were  among  the  iirft  that  fled.  The  king 
of  France  himfclf  rr.ade  the  utmcfl.  effoits  to  retrieve, 
by  his  valour,  what  his  railmefs  had  forfeited  :  but 
his  iingle  courage  was  unable  to  flop  that  corllerna- 
tion  which  had  now  become  general  through  his  army; 
and  his  cavalry  foon  flying,  he  found  himfelf  expofcd 
to  the  enemy's  fury.  At  length,  fpcnt  with  fatigue, 
and  defpairiug  of  fucccfs,  he  thought  of  yielding  him- 
fclf a  prifoncr  ;  and  frequently  cried  out,  that  lie  was 
rtady  to  dclivti  himfelf  to  his  coulin  the  prince  of 
__  Wales.  The  honour  of  taking  him,  however,  \\  as  re- 
taken prj-  fcrved  for  a  much  more  ignoble  hand  ;  he  was  fcized  by 
loner.  Deniils  de  Moibec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who  had  been 

obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder. 

In  April  following,  the  prince  couduftcd  his  royal  pri- 
foner  through'l-ondun,  attended  by  an  infinite  concourfe 
of  people  of  all  ranks  and  ftalions.  His  modeliy  upon 
this  occafion  v.as  very  remarkable:  the  king  of  France 
was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted  on  a  white  Heed 
dillinguilhed  by  its  fi/e  and  beauty  ;  while  the  prince 
himfelf  rode  by  his  lidc  upon  a  mean  little  horfe,  and 
in  very  plain  attire. 
Wf^^bl  ■'^^'^  dreadful  defeat,   which   happened   in  the  year 

lunation  cf  ISJ^i  almuft  entirely  ruined  the  French  aflairs  ;  and 
france.  the  mifcries  which  cnfucd  from  this  caufe  were  greatly 
augmented  by  intcftine  commotions.  The  dauphin, 
who  had  now  alFumed  the  government,  was  altogether 
unable  to  govern  a  turbulent  and  fcditious  people  at 
fuch  a  criiis.  An  allembly  of  the  ttates,  which  ,he 
called,  took  the  opportunity  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
prince,  impeach  the  former  minillers,  and  demand  the 
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liberty  of  the  king  of  Nivarre  ;  the  treafurer  of  the 
crown   was  mtirdrrcd  by  one  Marcel,  a  paitizan   of  —-"v—-' 
that  worihlefs  prince,  who  had  lillvd  the  city  of  i'aiis 
with  confufljn  by  his  intrigues.     The  adrfTin  whom 
Marcel  employed  was  dra  fgcd,  by  order  of  the  dau- 
phin, from  an  altar  wheit  he  had  taken  refuge,  and 
inllantly  put  to  death.     The  biilrop  of  Paiis  rifvUtcd 
the  indignity  done  to  the  church;  and  Marcel  avenged 
the  fate  of  his  adherent  by  m.indcniig  both  the  maref- 
chals,  who  had  feized  him  in  the  prefi-nce  of  the  dau- 
phin ;  and  fo  near  him,   that  his  clothes  were  llaincd 
with  their  blood.      The  prince  indignantly  alked  him, 
if  he  was  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  dellructlon?  wlien 
Marcel  afFetlcd   to   provide  for   his  fafety  by  putting 
upon  him  a  blue  hood,  the  badge  of  the  adhcicuts  of        ,, 
Navarre.  The  public  dllorders  were  now  a!fo  augmented  The  kinp 
by  the  efcapc  uf  the  king  of  Navarre  from  confinement;"''  Navarre 
and  though  the  dauphin  was  even  affurcd  that  he  had  ^"^^P"  . 
adminillered  a  dofe  of  poifon  to  him,   he  was  obliged  fmj^ 
Hill  to  pay  him  fome  appeaiance  of  regard.    A  fchcme 
was  even  formed  by  the  chiifs  of  the  fedition  to  change 
the  government,  to  veil:  all  the  power  in  the  commons, 
and  leave  the  king  no  more  th.n  an  empty  title  ;  but 
though   this   was  favourably  received  by  the  city  of 
Paris,   it   v.as   entirely  rejected  by  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom.   The  dauphin  was  likewife  rccogniled  as 
regent  by  the  Hales   general,  and   the  inhabitants  of 
Picardy  and  Champagne  took  up  arms  in  his  caufe.  - 

In  this  difaftrous  ilatc  of  affairs,  the  mifcries  of  the  infurrcc- 
pfople  were  heightened  by  a  new  and  unexpefted  evil.  t:oinandtu 
The  ptafants,  who  had  been   all   along  opprefled   by  "^"l'" "' 
the  nobles,  were   now  treated   in  fuch  a  manner,  ibat  [^''J''*" 
thsy   rofe   in   great   numbers  to   revenge   themfclves  ; 
the  calllcs  of  the    nobility  were  rafed  to  the  ground, 
their  wives  and  daughters  ravifhed,  and  themfelvcs  put 
to  the  moll  cruel  torments.      At  laft  they  were  obliged 
to  arm    in   their  own  defence.      I'he  duke  of  Orleans 
cut  off  lOjOCO  of  them   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa- 
ris ;    l2,oco  were  mafiacrcd   by  the  king  of  Navarre  ;. 
9000,  who   had   laid   liege   to  the  town    of    Mcaux, 
where  the  dauphiuefs  and  three  other  ladies  of  the  tlil^ 
rank  refidcd,  were  routed  and  purfued  with  dreadful 
daughter  by  an  ofTicer  in  ihe  fervice  of  Edward.     A- 
midft  thefe  confullons.  Marcel,  the  fcditious  leader  al- 
ready mentioned,  pcridied  in  a  tumult  of  his  own  rai- 
fing  ;  and  the  moll  virtuous  and  prudent  people  of  the 
nation  fupportcd  the  pretcnfions  of  the  dauphin.     His 
moll  dangerous  enemy  was  the  king  of  Navaire,  who 
had  allured   to  1  is  llandard  numbers  of  thofe  Njrraan- 
and  Englidi  adventurers  who  had  followed  Edward  in- 
to France,  and  there  been  left  to  feck  their  fortunes; 
where  they  afTociated  themfelvcs  under  the  name  of  tl.-        ._ 
Ccmpivi'wr.s.       By   fuch   a  formidable    competitor   the  Peace  be- 
dauphin  was  reduced  almofl  to  the  latt  extremity,  when  twccn  the 
his  hopes  were  revived  by  an  unexpefte'd  piopolal  from ''^"1''"" 
his  rival,  of  peace  upon  equitable  and  moderate  terms.  Navairc. 
Hillorians  in  general  have  afcribed  this  to  the  natural 
levity  of  the  king  of  Navarre  ;  but  fome  liave  been  of 
opinion  that   he  adcd   from   prudential  motives,  and 
that  he  juflly  fuppofed  it  would  be  more  eafy  to  deal 
with   the  dauphin,    who  was  his  own  kiniman,   and 
humbled  by  fc  many  misfortunes,  than  with  an  haugh- 
ty and  imperious  conque-ror  like  Edward. 

On   the   expiration   of  the  truce  in  13J9,   Edward 
again  fet  fail  for  France,  and  anchored  bi;forc  Calais- 
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witli  a  fleet  of  I  100  fail,  afTutnecl  tlic  title  of  L'ln^  of 
France,  and  aurmrnted  his  army  to  IGO,OCO  men. 
Tlio  daupliin,  finding  liimfcflf  unable  to  witliiV.iijd  fj 
great  a  ;)ovi'er,  was  obliged  to  atl  on  the  dcfciilive  ; 
chodling  the  city  of  Paris  for  liis  ihtini,  and  allow- 
ing the  En^lifli  to  ravage  al'  the  open  coiintiy.  Thus 
they  were  allowed  to  penetrate  through  Plcardy  into 
Chnmoagne  ;  hut  the  city  of  Rhcims,  wiiere  Edward 
defigned  to  have  been  crowned  king  of  France,  bafH.-d 
their  utmoll  iflTorts.  From  Chatr.pagne,  therefore, 
which  was  already  laid  walle,  the  Eiiglifh  monarch 
marched  into  Burgundy  ;  pi'Iag-'Vg  Tonnerc,  Guillon, 
and  Avalon.  Burgundy  vtras  faved  by  the  paytntnt 
of  100,000  merks,  and  a  like  fum  was  paid  for  Ni- 
vernois.  At  la(l,  after  a  long  and  dedruitivc  march, 
F.dward  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  but  the  pru- 
dence of  the  dauphin  and  citizens  of  that  metropolis 
had  rendered  it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  famine 
as  well  as  the  aflauksof  an  army.  'I'hus  the  war  went 
on  till  the  year  1360,  when  the  king  of  England  was 
inchned  to  ptace,  as  is  faid,  by  a  dreadful  temped, 
to  which  his  army  was  expofed  whi'e  encamped  in  the 
fields  round  Chartres.  His  conduft,  however,  may 
more  reafonnbly  be  derived  from  other  motives.  Not- 
withftandingall  the  viftoiies  he  had  gained,  the  French 
nation  (howcd  not  the  kail  favour  to  his  claim  of  fuc- 
ceflion  ;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  a  dangerous  rival, 
and  the  caution  of  the  dauphin  in  avoiding  an  engage- 
ment deprived  him  01  the  advantages  he  might  expedl 
from  his  valour  and  military  Ikill.  Thus  conferences 
for  a  peace  were  opened  at  Bretigny  in  the  Chart  raine  ; 
and  it  was  at  lall  concluded  on  t!ie  following  condi- 
tions, t'/'z.  That  king  John  lliould  pay  fur  liis  ranfom, 
at  different  periods,  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold 
(about  a  million  and  an  half  of  our  money)  ;  Edward 
fliould  for  ever  renounce  all  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  and  (lioidd  remain  poffeflcd  of  the  tcnitoric4 
of  Poictou,  Xaintcnge,  I'Agenois,  Perigord,  the  Li- 
moufiii,  Quercy,  Rouvcrgne,  I'.A  ngoum.jis,  and  other 
iliilricls  in  tliat  c,uarler>  together  v.-;th  Culait,  Guifnes, 
Montreuil,  and  the  county  of  PonthiiU  on  the  other 
ilde  of  France.  Some  other  ilipul.itions  were  made 
in  favour  of  the  allits  of  England,  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  execution  of  thcfe  conditions. 

Upon  John's  return  to  his  dominions,  he  found  him- 
filf  very  ill  able  to  ratify  thofe  terms  of  peace  that  had 
been  jull  concluded.  He  was  without  finances,  at  the 
l;ead  of  an  e.>ihau!'.cd  ftate  ;  his  foldiers  without  difci- 
]>line,  and  his  peafants  without  fnbordinalion.  Thcfe 
had  rileii  in  greit  numbers  ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  banditti  alTumtd  the  title  of  Tue  FrUiid  of  God 
and  the  Tirror  of  Aljn.  A.  citizen  of  Sens,  named 
'John  Goii^e,  alfo  got  hirafelf,  by  means  of  his  robbe- 
ries, to  be  acknowledged  king  ;  and  he  foon  cauftd  as 
many  calamities  by  his  devallations,  as  the  real  king 
had  brought  on  by  his  misfortunes.  Sucli  was  the 
ftate  of  that  wretched  kingdom  upon  tlie  return  of  its 
captive  monarch  :  and  yet  fuch  was  his  ablurdity, 
that  he  immediately  prepared  for  a  croifade  into  the 
Holy  Land,  before  he  was  well  replaced  on  the  throne. 
Had  his  exhaulled  fubjects  been  able  to  equip  him  for 
this  chimerical  projeft,  it  is  probable  he  would  have 
gone  through  with  it  ;  but  their  milerics  were  f;ich, 
that  they  were  evm  too  poor  to  pay  his  ranfom.  Tliis 
was  a  breach  of  treaty  that  John  would  net  fubmit  to; 
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a.id  he  was  heard  to  exprefs  himfclf  in  a  very  noble     France. 

manner  upon  the  occaiion  :   "  Though  (fays  he)  good  v— ^ 

faith  Hiould  be  baniHijd  from  the  relt  of  the  earth,  yet 
fhe  ought  lliU  to  retain  her  habitation   in  the  brcall  of 
kings."     In  confequence   of  this  decldration,  lie  ac- 
tually returned  to   England  once  more  ;  and  yielded 
himfclf  a  prifoncr,   finee   he  coidd  not  be  h  )n  >urably 
free.       It  is  faid  by    fome,    that   his   pafiion   fir   the 
countefs  of  Salifbury  was  the  real  eaufc  of  his  journey : 
bat  we  want   at  this  time  the  foundations  for  fjch  an        81 
injurious  report.      He  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy,  the  pa-  Dies,  ami  ij 
lace  where  he   had  relided   during  his  captivity  ;  and  f""'e'i>:'^ 
fonn  after  he  clofed  a  long  and  unfortunate  reign,  by  ^^  '^^l'* 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1384,  about  the^  *       *" 
56th  year  of  his  age. 

Charles,  furnamed  the  irif,  fucceeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  France  ;  and  this  monarch,  merely  by 
the  force  of  a  finely  condudled  policy,  and  even  tho' 
fuffering  fome  defeats,  rellored  his  countr)'  once  mote 
to  tranquillity  and  poA-er.  He  quelled  and  dilDpated 
a  fet  of  banditti,  who  had  alTocidtcd  thcmfelves  under 
the  name  of  Compank  ?/,  and  who  had  long  been  a  ter- 
ror to  the  peaceable  in'.ubilants.  He  had  them  inrol- 
led  into  a  body,  and  kd  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
Cadile  againfl  Peter,  furnamed  //v  Cruel,  whom  his 
fubjefts  had  dethroned,  and  who,  by  means  of  an  al- 
liance with  the  Englidi,  endeavoured  to  get  himlelf  re- 
inllated  upon  the  throne.  In  confequence  of  thefe  al- 
liances, the  Englifh  and  French  again  came  to  an  en- 
gagement ;  thtir  armies  on  the  one  /ide  commanded  bv 
the  Black  Prince  ;  on  the  other,  by  Henry  of  Tranlla- 
mr.ne,  and  Bertrand  du  Guefclin,  one  of  the  iii^.l  con- 
fummate  generals  and  accomplifhcd  eharaders  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  However,  the  ufual  good  for- 
tune of  the  Englifh  prince  prevailed  ;  the  French  loll 
above  20,000  men,  while  only  four  knights  and  40 
private  men  on  the  lide  of  the  Englifii  were  ilain.  o, 

NLVcrthelefs,  thefe  victories  wue  attended  with  very  B«d  fjccefs- 
fcw  good  elTeas.      The  Englilh,  by  their  frequent  le'-of  the  Eng^- 


vitb,  had  been  quite  exhaufted,  and  were  unahle  to '''^" 
continue  an  army  in  the  field.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  cautioufly  forbore  coming  to  any  decifivt  en- 
gagement ;  but  was  contented  to  let  his  enemies  vvalle 
their  flrength  in  attempts  to  plunder  a  fortilied  coun- 
try. When  they  were  retired,  he  then  was  fure  to 
fally  forth;  and  polTtfs  himfclf  of  fuch  places  as  thty 
wtre  not  itrong  enough  to  defend.  He  (iril  fell  upon 
Pcnthieu  ;  the  citizens  cf  Abbeville  opened  tiulr  gates 
to  him  ;  thofe  of  St  Valois,  Rue,  and  Croloy,  iTriita- 
ttd  the  example;  and  the  whole  country  was,  in  a 
little  time,  reduced  to  total  fubmiiiion.  '1  he  fuuthera 
provinces  were,  in  the  fame  manner,  invaded  by  his 
generals  with  equal  fucccfs  :  while  the  Black  Prince, 
liellitute  of  fupplics  from  England,  and  walled  by  a 
cruel  and  confumptive  diforder,  was  oblio-ed  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  leaving  his  affairs  in  the  fouthof 
France  in  a  defperatc  condition. 

In  this  exigence,  the  rcfentment  of  the  king  of 
England  was  excited  to  the  utmoil  pitch  ;  and  he  fecm- 
ed  refolved  co  take  lignal  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of 
the  continent.  But  the  fortimate  occalion  was  now 
clapfed  ;  and  all  his  fucceeding  defi^nis  were  marked 
witli  ill  fuecefs.  The  earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  whole 
army  were  intercepted  at  fea,  and  taken  prifonefs  by 
Henry  king  of  Callilc.     Sir  Robert  Knollcs,  one  of 
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Ms  generals  on  tlie  coiitiiunt,  at  tlio  head  i>f  30,000 
men,  w.-is  defeated  by  Ikitianil  du  Gii.fcliii';  while 
the  duke  of  Lai;calter,  at  the  head  of  25,000  men, 
had  the  iiicitlfication  of  feeing  his  troops  diminifhcd 
one  lialf  by  flying  parties,  without  ever  coming  to  a 
battle. 

Ath'.rt,  the  Englifli  afl'aiis  wire  totally  ruined  by  the 
death  of  tlie  Black  Prince  and  king  Edwaid.  On  recei- 
ving this  news,  the  armies  of  Charles  attacked  the  Eng- 
lifh  on  all  fides.  One,  under  llic  command  of  the 
diike  of  Bi'.Mjundy,  entered  Artois  ;  anctlier  entered 
Auverj;ne,  inider  the  command  of  the  dnke  of  Berry  ; 
that  which  afted  in  Guiennc  was  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  foices  in  Bretagne  were  un- 
der the  conllable  Guelclin  :  the  king  hiinfelf  had  a 
powerful  body  of  troops,  that  he  might  be  able  to  re- 
pair any  accident  which  (lioidd  happen  through  the 
ehance  of  war.  The  conilable  joined  tlie  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  found  it  difilcult  to  oppofe  Sir  Tho- 
mas Felton  and  the  Scncfchal  of  Bour^caux.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  the  conftable  attacked  and  defeated 
them,  making  both  the  commanders  prifoners  of  war. 
This  viftory  was  fo  well  pui  fucd,  that,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  campaign  1377,  Bayonnc  and  Bourdeanx,  with 
the  dillrie.^s  about  them,  and  the  forirefs  of  Calais 
with  its  dependencies,  wcte  all  the  places  left  to  Eng- 
land on  the  continent. 

Thus  Charles  ellabliflied  once  more  the  houfe  ofVa- 
loii  on  the  throne  of  France,  but  did  not  long  live  to 
enjoy  his  good  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  1370,  at 
tlie  age  0^44,  of  the  confequences  of  poifon  formerly 
given  l.im  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  immediate  operation  of  this  poifon 
had  been  fufpcnded  by  the  ficill  of  a  phyfician  fent  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He  opened  an  iffue  in  his 
i;ir.i,  tlie  running  of  which  prefervcd  his  life  ;  but  the 
j.hi  fician  declared,  that  wlicnever  it  ihould  dry,  up  the 
confiquence  would  be  f.'.tal.  Not  long  before  his 
death,  Charles  liad  commenced  a  procefs  againil  the 
king  of  Navarre  for  this  crime.  Several  of  the  alTo- 
ei:ites  of  the  latter  fufFered  on  this  occafion,  and  the 
king  himfelf  was  deprived  of  his  poffeffions  in  Nor- 
ir.nndy,  as  well  as  his  lordiTiip  of  Montpelicr,  which 
l;ad  been  given  him  in  lieu  of  the  counties  of  Ch.am- 
pagne  and  Brie,  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  wliich  he 
had  claimed.  He  did  not  long  furvive  the  death  of 
the  rreneh  monarch  whom  he  dcftioyed.  His  death 
was  fingnlar  and  very  terrible  ;  for  having  been  afflic- 
ted with  the  Icprofy,  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  fome  bandages  dipped  in  fulpliur  and  afterwards 
ftteped  in  brandy.  Thefe  took  fire  by  the  careleiTnefi 
of  a  page,  and  the  unfortunate  prince  was  burnt  to 
death. 

Charles  V.  was  fucceededby  hisfon  Charles  VI.  ftir- 
nameJ  the  IVellleloved,  who  at  tlie  time  of  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne  v.  as  only  1  2  years  of  age.  The  duke  of 
Anjou,  eldell  brother  to  the  late  king,  had  been  ap- 
pointed guardian  during  the  minority  of  the  prince  ; 
but  he  being  totally  unfit  for  the  office,  and  dillin- 
guilhcd  only  for  his  rapacity  and  ambition,  readily  re- 
figncd  his  charge  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bour- 
bon, the  former  uncle  to  the  king  by  his  father's  fide, 
the  latter  by  his  mother's.  None  of  thefe  tutors,  how- 
rvcr,  proved  faithful  to  the  trull  repofed  in  them.  The 
rfuke  of  Anjou  fci^ed  the  plate  and   treafures   of  the 


late  kiug,  in  order  to  fupport  his  ambitious  enter-  VTz.net 
prizes.  At  that  time  Joan,  infamous  for  her  profli-  »^~ 
gacy,  reigned  in  Naples.  She  had  appointed  one 
Charles  Durazzo,  who  was  her  relation,  to  fucceed  her 
in  the  thione  ;  but  the  inhuman  wretch  murdered  his 
benefaitrofs,  who  with  her  lad  breath  revoked  lier 
grant  of  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  bellowed  it  upon 
the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  influence  at  the  Frencli 
court  enabled  him  to  wade  the  treafures  of  the  king- 
dom in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions  ;  though  he  proved 
ultimately  unluccefsful,  his  foices  being  confiantly  de- 
feated, and  his  defigns  frullrated  by  the  fnperior  (liill 
of  his  adverfary.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  inftead  of 
inilrndling  his  pupil  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  indulgeel 
liim  in  every  kind  of  vicious  pleafnre,  hoping  thereby 
to  gain  his  favour  afterwards.  The  citi/.tns  of  Paris, 
opprefied  by  taxes,  broke  out  into  tumults,  and  were 
quelled  with  difficulty  ;  while  the  mal-adminillration  of 
Philip  the  duke  of  Burgundy  foon  involved  the  nation 
in  hoftilities  with  the  Flemings.  Philip  invaded  theirpj  j,.^ 
country  at  the  headof  anarmyof  So,ooo  men,along  withinvaJcd. 
whom  was  the  young  king,  accompanied  by  tiie  prin- 
cipal nobility  of  Fiance.  The  lirll  operations  of  war 
were  favourable  to  the  Flemings;  but  they  were  at 
length  totally  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lis, 
where  their  leader,  with  25,000  of  his  followers,  perifli- 
ed.  This  viftory  was  followed  by  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  whole  country  ;  but  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  king  at 
this  event  was  difturbed  by  new  feditlons  and  revolts 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  other  great  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  His  return,  however,  at  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  foon  reduced  them  to  their  duty,  and  fe- 
vetal  of  the  revolted  cities  were  fevercly  puniflied  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  ha- 
ving freed  him  f'oni  the  immediate  dependence  on  his 
tutors,  he  affumed  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands  in  the  year  1384. 

The  genius  which  Charles  began  to  difplay  In  his 
early  years,  raifed  the  hopes  of  liie  nation  ;  but  thefe 
were  fjon  overcaft,  and  greater  misfortunes  than  ever 
were  now  about  td  ciifue.  The  young  king,  whofe 
marriage  began  to  be  a  fubjetl  of  attention  to  the 
council,  refufed  to  comply  with  the  forms  in  ufe  a- 
mong  his  prcdccelfors,  and  infilled  upon  feeing  the 
perfon  defigned  for  his  confort.  An  interview  was  ^■^ij^^.j, 
accordingly  contrived  betwixt  him  and  Ifabella  dangh-  Ifabelli 
ter  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria  ;  where  he  f^il  in  love  withdaush"" 
that  princefs,  and  afterwards  married  her.  His  admi-  'J"^ 
niilration  was  for  fome  time  prudent  and  vigorous. 
He  conciliated  the  aflefllons  of  his  people  by  reftoring 
their  privileges,  punlfliing  their  oppreifors,  and  relie- 
ving them  from  the  taxes  which  had  been  impofed  In 
his  minority.  He  reduced  the  Flemings  to  fubmit  to 
the  authority  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  de- 
tached 15,000  archers  and  1500  men  at  arms  to  aflill 
the  Scots  in  tlieir  incurfions  Into  England  ;  and  in 
13S5  fitted  out  a  prodig'ious  armament  againil  Eng- 
land. A  vail  fleet  was  afiembled  in  the  harbour  of 
Shiys,  and  a  very  numerous  army  In  the  neighbour- 
hood. According  to  fome  w-riters,  the  armament  eoii- 
filled  of  1200  fiilps,  20,ooo  foot  difTerently  armed, 
20,000  cavalry,  and  20,000  crofs-bow  men.  There 
was  befides  a  vail  wooden  edifice  or  floating  town, 
which  was  contrived  for  the  proteftion  of  the  foldlers 
when  landed  ;  but  all  thefe  preparations  were  at  lall 
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rtrce.  brought  to  nothing  through  the  obftin.icy  of  the  duke 
"V"""  of  Ben-y ;  who,  having  been  originally  againft  this 
meafure,  carried  on  his  part  of  the  armament  fo  flo.v- 
Iv,  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Sluys  till  the  middle  of 
September,  when  the  feafon  was  fa  far  advanced,  that 
no  invafion  was  practicable.  A  ftorm  that  happtntd 
foon  after,  drove  the  grsateft  part  of  the  fleet  on 
fhore,  and  beat  the  wooden  edifice  all  to  pieces  ;  ihe 
remains  of  which  the  king  bcftowed  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  whom  he  gave  alfo  the  port  of  Sluys, 
which  was  then  very  corcmodicus,  and  of  the  utmoll 
importance. 

The  deftruifkion  of  t\\e  French  fleet  was  only  a  pre- 
lude to  calamities  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature.  The 
Sieur  de  Craon,  a  profligate  nobleman,  had  been  cn- 
truiled  by  the  court  of  France  with  a  conliderable  fum 
of  money  for  the  fupport  of  t!ie  duke  of  Anjon,  at 
the  time  he  was  reduced  to  ;1iihef^  by  his  Italian  ex- 
pedition. This  money  he  had  diJlipated  at  Venice  ; 
bi'.t,  by  the  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  tlie  king''; 
brother,  he  had  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
court.  Here  he  attempted  to  gratify  liis  private  re- 
fcntmcnt  by  the  affaflination  of  Oliver  Cliflbn  the  con- 
ftable,  whom  he  fufpefted  of  having  promoted  his  dif- 
frrzce.  This  veteran  hero  was  attacked,  on  his  return 
from  the  hotel  de  St  Pol,  by  a  band  of  20  rufHans, 
againd  whom  he  defended  himfelf  with  wonderful  in- 
trepidity, when  at  laft  he  fell,  after  receiving  more 
than  50  wounds.  Happily,  however,  he  recovered 
rotwitlidanding  his  being  mangled  in  this  manner; 
while  tlie  atTaflTm,  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  vengeance, 
fled  for  protedtion  to  the  duke  of  Brittany.  The  king 
demanded  t!ie  aflalTin  to  be  given  up  to  him  in  chains; 
but  the  duke  anfwere J,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him  : 
to  which  the  king  giving  no  credit,  marched  with  all 
his  forces  into  his  territories.  When  the  army  arrived 
,„  at  Mans,  the  king  was  feized  with  a  flow  fever  ;  but 
ijjj  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  reft  or  take  phyfic.  On 
ilunaticthe  5th  of  Auguft  1391,  having  marched  all  day  in 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  a  miferable,  ragged,  wild-looking 
fellow,  darted  from  behind  a  tree,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  briddle  of  his  horfe,  cried  oOt,  "  Stop  '  where 
are  you  going,  king  ?  You  are  betrayed  ;"  and  imme- 
diately withdrew  r.gain  into  the  wood.  The  king 
pafl<:d  on,  not  a  little  diflurbcd  ;  and  foon  after  one  of 
the  pages,  who  rode  behind  and  carried  his  lance,  o- 
vcrcome  with  heat,  fell  aileep,  and  let  it  fall  upon  the 
helmet  which  was  carried  by  the  other.  The  king, 
bearing  the  noife,  looked  about  ;  and  perceiving  the 
page  lifting  the  lance,  killed  him  immediately  :  then 
riding  furioufly  with  his  fword  drawn,  he  ftruck  on 
every  fide  of  him,  and  at  every  perfon,  till  he  broke 
his  fword  ;  upon  which  one  of  his  gentlemen  leaped  up 
behind  him  and  held  his  arm.  He  fell  foon  after,  and 
lay  as  if  he  had  been  dead ;  fo  that  being  taken  up  and 
bound  in  a  waggon,  he  was  carried  back  to  Mans, 
where  he  lay  two  days  in  a  k-tharsy,  after  which  he 
came  a  little  to  himfelf,  and  e.xprelfcd  great  concern  at 
the  blood  he  had  fhtd  in  iiis  delirium.  The  people, 
who  had  exprefTcd  the  greatcft  concern  for  his  diitcm- 
per,  were  equally  rejoiced  at  the  news  of  his  recove- 
ry ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  foon  difcovtred,  that  he 
r.o  longer  pofFcncd  that  llrength  of  judgment  and  un- 
derftanding  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  remark- 
able.  Hence  a  regency  became  indifpenfably  ne ceflary  ; 


and  the  ccmpetltion  for  it   brought   to  Ught  the  cht-     F.incs. 
rafters  of  the  queen  and  duke  of  Oilean?,  which  had  ■ ' 

n-Jt  hitherto  been  difplaycd  to  public  view.      The  for-         ^? 
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mtr  of  thefe    was  a  mo<l  beautiful  and   accompHlhed 
princefs  ;  but  vinjidive,   violent,  and  intriguing;   in-reje; 
fenlible   to   natuml   alfeAion,  but   eafily  acceffible  to 
flattery,  and  ready  to  yield   to   every  impulfe  of  law- 
lefs  pafiion.     The  duke   of  Orleans  was   equally  re- 
markable for  his  perfonal  accomplilhments,  and  had 
married  Valentina  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Milan;  but 
his  engagements  with  that  princefs  did  not  prevent  him 
from  engaging  in  a  number  of  licentious  amours,  and 
among  the  reft,  as  was  fuppofed,  with  his  fiiler-in  law 
Ifabella.     During  the  king's  illnefs  he  openly  afpired 
at  the  regency  ;  but  his   pretenfions  were   over-ruled 
by  the   ftates,  the  adminillration  of  afla'rs  being  for 
the  prcfent  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     In  a 
few  months  indeed  the  health  an-1  unc'erftan  Jing  of  the 
king  feemed  to  be  fiifficicntly  reftorcd;  but  in  the  year 
1 39^  it  was  aj;ai:i  diftnrbcd  by  an  accident  no  lefs  extra-        no 
ordinary  than  the  former  had  been.    An  entertainment  .^lacriJcnir 
h^d  been  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  '"•"''i""/  a 
queen's  attendants.     At  this  fix  tnafques  entered  the  a-  "^l   ?'^'  "' 
partment,  e!ifguifed  like  fatyrs,  in  linen  clothes  covered  "' 

w  ith  rofin,  and  while  warm  Ihick  over  with  down.  Thefc 
were  th?  king  and  five  of  his  lords.  The  duchefs  of 
Berri  paid  attention  to  the  kiag  though  flic  did  not 
know  him,  and  engaged  in  convcrfation  with  him.  In 
the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Orleans,  ignorant  of  the  con- 
fcqucnce,  cut  of  diverfion  ran  a  lighted  torch  ncrainll 
one  of  them.  His  whole  drefs  was  inllantly  in  a  (lam.*, 
and  the  fire  was  from  him  communicated  to  all  the 
reft.  The  mafqucs,  notwitliftaridiug  the  dreadful  li- 
tuation  they  were  in,  called  out,  "  Save  the  king  ;  fave 
the  king  !"  On  which  the  duchcfs  of  Berri,  rccolL-it- 
ing  that  it  muft  be-  him  with  whom  Ihe  had  engaged  in 
converfation,  wrapped  him  in  her  cloak,  and  pr-rfcrvej 
him  from  farther  danger.  Only  one  of  the  reft  efca- 
ped  by  jumping  into  a  ciftern  of  water;  the  other  four 
pcrilhetl  in  the  flames.  The  terror  which  the  king  un- 
derwent by  this  accident  iuftantly  occafioncd  a  relapfe; 
and  lie  continued  delirious  at  intervals  as  long  as  he  li- 
ved. During  this  ftate  of  infanity  he  was  intradtabh 
by  ev*;ry  perfon  except  Valentim  duchtfs  01  Or- 
leans ;  who  feemed  to  have  as  great  an  inflaencc  over 
him  as  her  hufband  the  duke  had  over  the  mini  of  the 
queen.  Sj  great  was  the  power  indeed  which  flic  had 
over  the  king  in  this  deplorable  ft.^te,  that  in  thofe  fu- 
perftltious  times  it  was  fuppofed  by  many  to  be  thi 
tffccl  of  magic.  Others,  wltii  more  probability,  afcri- 
bed  it  fo  her  fupcrior  charms  as  a  woma:i  ;  and  this 
idea  inftantly  produced  her  a  number  of  enemies  a- 
mong  her  own  f-.-x.  The  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  par- 
ticularly, by  her  hatred,  and  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  ladies,  foon  extended  itfelf  to  their  hultands.  A- 
midft  their  dlffenfions,  however,  they  did  not  entirely 
negleel  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs;  they  ftrove 
to  conciliate  the  aflVfClion  of  the  parliament  by  prc- 
ferving  the  rights  of  the  commons  ir.viclate  ;  and  thcy 
endeavoured  to  check  an  inordinate  paffion  for  gaming, 
which  began  to  appear  about  this  time,  and  to  fublli- 
tute  manly  and  martial  exercifes  in  its  place. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  reafon,  Charles  fie- 
quently  alfumed  the  government  into  his  own  hands  ;. 
and  as  the  war  Aill  continued  with  England,  thougli  in 
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a  lar.j,iiiil  manner,  llie  French  nonartli,  in  cnc  of 
tlKfc  lucid  Intcrv.ils,  liad  an  interview  with  RicliHtd 
king  of  England,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  hollilitie,<, 
of  tvhieh  both  were  equally  we;,iy.  Sliil,  however, 
their  claims  were  fo  dillicult  to  be  ailjulled,  that  they 
could  do  no  more  tiian  conclude  a  truce  for  29  years  ; 
during  which  fpace  it  wzs  hcpcd  that  a  hilling  peace 
might  take  place.  Richard  gave  up  Clieiburg  to 
Chailes,  and  Brell  to  the  duke  of  Brittany  :  a  mai- 
riage  was  alfo  concluded  betwixt  the  king  of  England 
and  Ifabelia  the  daughter  of  Chailcf,  though  the  latler 
was  then  only  fevtn  years  of  age  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  lender  age  of  the  princefs,  thismaniage  was  never 
confuir.matcd. 

During  this  unfortunate  reign,  France  was  Hill  far- 
ther weakened  by  tl.e  fuccours  fent  to  the  Hungarians 
againft  the  Turk?.  On  this  fatal  expedition  up- 
wards cf  I  ceo  of  the  braveft  and  molt  experienced 
knights  were  fent  under  the  conduct  of  John  count  of 
Nevers,  tUkft  fon  of  the  duke  of  Luigundy  ;  the 
count  of  Eu  conllablc  of  France  ;  John  de  Vienne 
admiral  of  France  ;  and  the  count  of  Marchc,  a  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  ;  together  with  De  Couicy,  one  of 
the  bell  and  moll  experienced  captains  in  Chrillendom. 
The  prudent  counfels  of  this  veteran,  however,  wtie 
not  obeyed  by  the  youthful  warriors  by  whom  he  was 
accompaniLd.  Attacking  the  enemy  therefore  raflily, 
and  while  heated  with  wine,  they  were  c.U  cither  killed 
or  taken  piifoners.  Kotvvithftanding  this  difaller,  how- 
ever, affillance  was  fent  in  the  year  1400  to  Wance- 
(laus  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  commanded  liie  army  on  this  occalion,  acquitted 
himlelf  fo  well  that  he  acquired  the  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burcr  for  himfclf,  and  left  his  ally  falictied  :  but  while 
the  friendr.iip  of  France  was  thus  courted  by  foreign 
powers,  the  kingdom  itfelf  was  in  the  moll  miferable 
fituatiou.  The  king's  dillemper  feeraed  daily  to  gain 
ground  ;  while  the  difcordant  intercfts  tjf  the  contend- 
ing patties  kept  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  The 
mod  violent  animolity  look  place  betwixt  the  dukes  of 
Orleaiis  and  Burgundy.  The  former,  by  means  of  his 
own  intcrell  with  tiie  queen,  and  the  afeendancy  his 
duchefs  had  over  the  king,  for  fonie  time  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  lival,  and  was  made  lieutenant-gcnoial  and 
governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  having  prefunied  on 
his  power  to  levy  new  impofts  en  the  people,  and  op- 
prelhug  alfo  the  churchmen,  whom  in  that  luperililiuus 
age  he  ought  by  all  means  to  have  let  alone,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  authority,  and  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  For  fome  time,  however,  ihefe  pow- 
erful rivals  were  kept  within  fome  bounds  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,-  who  feems  to  have 
been  the  only  grandee  who  maintained  a  pure  and  un- 
fpotted  charafter;  but  by  his  death  in  1404,  the  un- 
happy nation  was  left  totally  expofed  to  their  rclentlefs 
fury.  In  1405,  the  queen  and  duke  of  Oilcans  again 
feized  the  adminillratlon  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people.  During  this 
period  Charles  and  his  childien  were  neglected  and  a- 
bandoned  to  dillrcfi;  ;  but  they  were  relieved  by  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  his  obtainirg  the  regency;  and  1- 
fabella,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Milan.  A  fuddeii  return  of  the  kingS  lealon  and 
underft.mding  foi  a  much  longer  lime  than  ulual,  now 
deprived    both  parties  of  their  power  ;   and   the  ad- 
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min:ilr.;tion  wai  veiled  in  the  qu-jcr.  ar.J  a  coi:iicil  coin- 
poled  of  princes  of  llie  blood. 

'i'hc  two  rival  di:kcs,   thus  piohibited   from    inter- 
fering  in    public  alfaiis,  exercifed  themfelves  in  co:n- 
miliiiig  holUlities  againil  the  Englllh,   with  whom  the 
truce  had  been  lately  concluded.     They  were  encou- 
raged to  this  infraftion  of  the  treaty  by  the  unfettled 
fituation  of  the  affaiis  of  Henry  IV.:   but   their  at- 
tempts proving  unluccefsful,  the  truce  was  renewed  af- 
ter obtaining  retloratlon  of  the  princefs,  v\'ho  had  been 
married  to  Richard  I!,  as  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  failure  of  their  enteprifts  produced  a  new  fcene  of 
dilcord   betwixt  the   dukes,  who   miitually  threw  the 
blame  upon  each  other.     By  the  intreaties  of  the  duke 
of  Berri  they  were  apparently  reconciled;  but  the  duke 
cf  Burgundy  pteteniied  fricndfiiip  only  in  order  to  take 
the  nioie  lignal  vengeance.      To  this  he  was  now  fur- 
ther inflamed   by  jealoufy.      Having  hired  a   band  ofnuKe^oi 
rufiians   to  execute  his  bloody  put pofe,  the  duke  was  Oieans 
one   evening  attacked  by   eighteen  of  them  while  at-'^'"-'"^' 
tended    only   by   two  pages.      A   Norman  gentleman 
whom  the  duke  had  deprived  of  an  employment,  headed 
the  afTaflins,   and  in   perfon  attacked  the  duke.     At 
the  firll  blow  he  cut  off  his   hand,  at   the  fecond  he 
lliuck  him  from  his  mule,  and  at  the  third  put  an  end 
10  his  life.     His  wife  Valentina  was  fo  cr:ncerned  at  his 
death,  that  flie  died  foon  after.      The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy efcaped  to  Flandeis;  and  the  whole  nation  was 
rent  into  two  fadlions,   called  the  Burguiuluws  and  y/r- 
magnacs;   the  latter  being  the  title  of  the  party  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  from  Armagnuc  the  father-in-law  of 
that  prince.     A  dreadful  confullon  enfued  :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  foon  retumed  to  France,  and  extorted  a 
pardon    from    the    unhappy    king,  who    was    now    no 
longer  able  to  refill   him  :   and  we  may  have  fome  no- 
tion of  the  (late  of  the  kingdom  in  general  from  being 
told,  that  2&00  people   ptrilhcd  in  one  tumult  in  the 
capital.     The  king  himfclf  was  alternately  the  prifoner 
of  each    party,   and  alternately  tranafencd  the  power 
from  the  one  to  the  ither  as  he  happened  to   fall  into 
their  hands.   This  therefore  was  ihought  by  Henry  V. 
of  England  a   favoui.ibie  opportunity  to  recover  tiom 
France   thole  giants  that  had  been   foimetly  given  up 
by  treaty.      But  previouliy,  to  give  his  intended  cxpe- 
duion  the  apptarence  of  jullice,  he  fent  over  ambalLi- 
dois  to  Paris,   offering   a  perpetual  peace  and  alliance, 
on  condition   of  being   put   in   pi>ilellion   of  all   thofe 
provinces  which   had    been    ravilhed    frcm  the  Englilh 
dui  I;ig  fome  former  reigns,  and  of  efpouling  Catharine, 
tlie  French  king's  daugliter,  in  marriage,   with  a  fuit- 
able  dowry.     Though   the   Fiench  court  was  at   that 
time  extreru-ly  averfe  to  war,  yet   the  exorbitance  of 
tlufe  demands  could  not  be  complied  with  ;  and  Henry 
veiv  probahlv  made  them   in   hopes  of  a  denial.     He,      V 
therefore   aillmbled   a   great  fleet  and  army  at  South- ii^.,|ryi 
amptoii  ;  and    having  alhued  all  tlie   military  men  of  i:n^'lan( 
the  kingdom  to  attend  him,  from    the   hopes  of  con- 
(juelt,   he   put  to   ka,  and  landed  at  Harfleur,  at  the 
head   of  an  army  of  6oco  men  at  arms,  and  24,000 
foot,   inoUly  archers. 

His  lirll  opeiatiuns  were  upon  Harfleur  ;  which  be- 
ing preiTed  hard,  promii'ed  at  a  certain  day  to  Uirren- 
der,  unlefs  relieved  before  that  time.  The  day  arri- 
ving, and  the  garrlfon,  unminrilul  of  th.cir  engagement, 
dill  refohing   to   defend  the  place,  Henry  ordered  an 
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aflauk  to  He  made,  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  and  put 
all  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  From  thence,  the  vic- 
tor a'^vanced  farther  into  the  country,  which  had  been 
already  rendered  defolate  by  factions,  and  which  he 
nowtutally  laid  walle.  But  although  the  enemy  made 
a  feeble  refillanee,  yet  the  climate  feemed  to  fight  a- 
gainft  the  Englifli  ;  a  contagious  dyfentery  carrying 
off  three  parts  of  Henry's  army.  In  this  fituation 
he  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  common  enough  in  that 
barbarous  age,  to  infpire  his  troops  with  confidence  in 
their  general.  He  challenged  the  dauphin,  who  com- 
manJed  in  the  French  army,  to  fmgle  combat,  offer- 
ing to  ftake  his  pretenfions  on  the  event.  This  chal- 
kn<^e,  as  might  naturally  be  expefted,  was  rcjedcd  ; 
and  the  French,  though  difagreeing  internally,  at  laft 
feemed  to  unite  at  the  appearance  of  the  common 
danger.  A  numerous  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms, 
and  40,coo  foot,  was  by  this  time  alTcrabled  under  the 
command  of  count  Albert,  an'!  was  now  placed  to  in- 
tercept Henry's  weakened  forcis  on  their  return.  The 
Engli(h  monarch,  when  it  was  too  late,  began  to  re- 
pent <>f  his  rn(h  inroad  into  a  country  where  difeafe 
and  a  powerful  army  every  where  threatened  dellruc- 
tion  ;  he  therefore  thought  of  retiring  into  Calais.  In 
this  retreat,  which  was  at  once  both  painful  and  dan- 
gerous, Henry  took  every  prec-aution  to  infpire  his 
troops  with  patience  and  perfeverance  ;  and  (howed 
fhem  in  Ws  own  peifon  the  brighteft  example  of  forti- 
tude and  refignation.  He  was  continually  haralTcd 
on  his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
whenever  he  attempted  to  pafs  the  river  Somme,  acrofs 
which  his  march  lay,  he  faw  troops  on  the  other  fide 
ready  to  oppofe  his  pafTage.  However,  he  was  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  ftize  by  furprife  a  pafTage  near  St  Quintin, 
which  had  not  been  fufficiently  guarded  ;  and  there  he 
fafely  carried  over  his  army. 

But  the  enemy  was  ftill  refolved  to  intercept  his  re- 
treat :  and  after  lie  had  pafTcd  the  fmall  river  of  Ter- 
trois  at  Blangi,  he  was  furprifed  to  obferve  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  iu  the  plains 
of  Agincoun  ;  and  fo  polled,  that  it  was  impolfible  for 
,  him  to  proceed  on  his  march,  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  A  battle  accordingly  took  place,  in 
which  the  Engllfh  gained  a  victory,  the  moll  remark- 
able perhaps  of  any  recorded  in  hillory  ;  an  account 
cf  which  is  given  under  the  article  Agincourt. 

This  victory,  gained  on  the  25th  of  October  141  f, 
was  iiovvever  attended  with  no  immediate  effcfts. 
Henry  ftill  continued  to  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  A- 
gincdurt,  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  carried  his  pri- 
foners  to  Calais,  and  from  thence  to  England.  In 
1517.  he  once  more  landed  an  army  of  2  J, 000  men 
in  Normandy  ;  and  prepared  to  ftrikc  a  decilive  blow 
for  the  crown  of  France,  to  which  the  Englilh  mo- 
narchs  had  long  made  pretenfions.  That  wretched 
country  was  now  in  a  moll  deplorable  fituation.  The 
whole  kingdom  appeared  as  one  vail  theatre  of  crimes, 
murders,  hiiullice,  and  dcvallation.  The  duke  of  Or- 
leans was  airalTmated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  dauphin.  At  the  fame  time,  the  cuke's 
fon,  defirous  of  revenging  his  father's  death,  entered 
into  a  fecret  treaty  with  the  Englirti ;  and  a  league  was 
immediately  concluded  at  Arras,  between  Heniy  and 
the  young  duke  of  Burgimdy,  in  which  the  king  pro- 
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mifed  to  Kvenge  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  ;  ani  Fnnr. 
the  fon  feemed  to  infill  upon  no  further  ilipulations.  -"^v*" 
Henry,  therefore,  procecdej  in  his  conqucfts  without 
much  oppofition  from  any  quarter.  Sev-eral  towns  and 
provinces  fubmitted  on  his  approach  ;  the  city  of  Rou- 
en was  befieged  and  taken  ;  Fontoife  and  Gifors  he 
foon  became  mafter  of.  He  even  threatened  Paris  by 
the  terror  of  his  power,  and  obliged  the  o^iurt  to  re- 
move to  Troye.  It  was  at  this  city  tliat  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  protediou 
of  the  French  king,  met  Henry  in  order  to  ratify  that 
treaty  which  was  formerly  begun,  and  by  which  thf; 
crown  of  France  was  to  be  transferred  to  a  llraiiger. 
The  imbecility  into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made 
him  palllive  in  this  remarkable  treaty  ;  and  Henry  dic- 
tated the  terms  throughout  the  whole  negociation. 
Tiie  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  were.  That  Heniy 
fhould  cfpoufe  the  princefs  Catharine;  that  kinjr  Charl.-s 
(hould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  for  life  ;  but 
that  Henry  ftould  be  declared  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
fhould  be  intruded  with  the  prefent  adminiftration  of 
the  government  ;  that  France  and  Englaiid  (hould  for 
e%-er  be  uiu'ted  under  one  king,  but  fliould  ftill  retaiji 
their  refpcclive  laws  and  privileges  ;  that  Henry  fliould 
unite  his  arms  with  thofe  of  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  Birrgundy,  to  deprefs  and  fubdue  the  dauphin 
and  his  partifans.  9? 

It  was  not  long  after  this  treaty,  that  Henry  mar-  He  marries 
ried  the  princefs  Catharine  ;  after  wliich  he  carried  his'^-',',';^'^?"'' 
father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  took  a  formal  poircflion  of 
that  capital.  There  he  obtained,  from  the  eftates  of 
the  kingdom,  a  ratification  of  the  late  compact ;  and 
then  turned  liis  arms  with  fuccefs  againft  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  dauphin  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  wan- 
dered about  a  Ibanger  in  his  own  patrimony,  and  to 
his  enemies  fucceiTes  only  oppofed  fruitlcfs  expoftu- 
lations, 

Henry's  fupplies  were  not  provided  in  fuch  plenty 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war,  without  return- 
ing in  pcrfon  to  prevail  upon  his  parliament  for  frclh 
fuccours  ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  iu  England,  though 
he  found  his  fiibjcfts  highly  pleafcd  with  the  fplendor 
of  his  conqueils,  yet  they  feemed  fomewhat  doubtful 
as  to  the  advantage  of  them.  A  treaty,  which  in  its 
confequences  was  likely  to  tiansfer  the  feat  of  empire 
from  England,  was  not  much  relifhed  by  the  parlia- 
ment. They  therefore,  upon  various  pretences,  refufed 
him  a  fupply  equal  to  his  exigencies  or  his  demands  ; 
but  he  was  refolved  on  purfuing  his  fchemes ;  and, 
joining  to  the  fupplies  granted  at  home,  the  contribu- 
tions levied  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he  was  able 
once  more  to  alTemble  an  army  of  28,000  men,  and 
with  thefe  he  landed  fafely  at  Calais. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin,  a  prince  of  great 
ptudence  and  activity,  omitted  no  oppoitunity  of  re- 
pairing hie  ruined  fituation,  and  to  take  the  advantao-e 
of  Henry's  abfcnce  from  France.  He  prevailed  upon 
the  regent  of  Scotland  to  fend  him  a  body  of  8000  mea 
from  that  kingdom  ;  and  with  thefe,  and  fome  few 
forces  of  his  ovvn.  he  attacked  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
who  commanded  the  troops  in  Henry's  abfcnce,  and 
gained  a  complete  viftory. 

This  was  the   firft  aftion  which  turned  the  tide  of 
fuccefs  againft  the  Englilh.     But  it  was  of  (liort  dura- 
tion ;  for  Henry  foon  after  appearing  with  a  confider- 
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able  army,  the  dauphin  fled  at  hU  approach  ;  while 
many  of  the  places,  which  held  out  for  the  dauphin 
ill  the  tifiaVb  urhood  of  Paris,  funcndtrcd  to  the  con- 
queror. Intiiis  manner,  wliile  Henrv  was  eveiy  where 
victorious,  he  fixed  his  relidence  at  taris  ;  and  while 
Charles  had  a  fmall  court,  he  was  attended  with  a 
very  magnificent  one.  On  Wliilfunday  1421,  thetwo 
kiniTS  and  their  two  queens  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
dined  together  in  public  ;  Charles  rectiving  apparent 
homage.but  Henry  commanding  with  abfolute  autho- 
rity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  dauphin  was  chafed  beyond 
the  Loire,  and  almoll  totally  difpofTcfTed  of  all  the 
northern  provinces.  He  was  evtn  purfued  into  the 
fouth,  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Englifli  and  Burgun- 
dians,  and  threatened  with  total  deftrudion.  In  this 
exigence,  he  found  it  neceiTary  to  fpin  out  the  war,  and 
to  evade  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival  who  had 
been  long  accullomed  to  victory.  His  prudence  was 
every  where  remarkable  ;  and,  after  a  train  of  long 
perfecutions  from  fortune,  he  found  her  at  length  will- 
ing to  dechre  in  hii  favour,  by  the  death  of  the  king 
of  England. 

Charles  VI.  died  a  Hiort  lime  after ;  and  Charles  VTI. 
fucceeded  his   father  to  a  nominal   throne.     Nothing 
could  be  more   deplorable   than   the  fituatiou   of  that 
monarch  on  afTuming  his  title  to  the  crown.  The  Eng- 
lilTi  were  mailers  of'almoft  all  France;  and  Henry  VI. 
though  yet  but  an  infant,  was  folemnly  inverted  with 
regal  power  by  legates  from  Paris.    The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  oppofe  every  infurreCliou  ; 
while  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  entered  into  a 
firm  confederacy  with  him,  iliU  remained  ftedfall,  and 
feconded  his  claims.     Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  fa- 
,1^       vourable  appearances,  Cliarles  found   means  to  break 
Defjerate    the  leagues  formed  againil  him,  and  to  bring  back  his 
fituationof  fubjecls  to  their  natural  interefts  and  their  duty. 
CharlesVII.      however,  his  tirft  attempts  were  totally  deliitute  of 
fuccefs.     Wherever  he  endeavoured  to  face  the  enemy 
he  was  overthrown,  and  he  could  fcaiccly  rely  ou  the 
■friends  next   his  perfon.      His  authority  was  infulted 
even  by  his  own  ftrvants;   advantage  after  advantage 
was  gained  againft  him;  and  a  battle  fought  near  Ver- 
neuil,  in  whieh  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  feemed  to  render  his  affaiis  altogether  defpe- 
rate.      But  from  the  impoflibihty  of  the  Englilh  keep- 
ing the  field  wi  hout  new  lupplies,   Bedford  was  obli- 
ged to  retire  into  England;  and  in  the  mean  time,  his 
vigilant  enemy  began  to- recover  from  his  late  confter- 
nation.     Dnmois,  one  of  his  generals,  at  the  head  of 
1000  men,   compelled   the   earl  of  Warwick  to  raife 
the  fiege  of   Montargjs  ;  and  this  advantage,  flight  as 
it  was,  began  to   make   the  French   fuppofe   that  the 
Englilh  were  not  invincible. 
'I'lic  French      But  they  foon  had  Hill  greater  reafon  to  triumph  in 
a.Tairs  re-     their  change  of  fortune,  and  a  new  revolution  was  pro- 
irievcdby   jjm-^d  ^y  me  ins  apparently  the  mod  unlikely  to  be  at- 
the  Maid     ^^„^^^\  v^jth  fuccefs.      In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near 
n  0:ltin6  ,  ,11  r    I  *        .u         1-      J 

Vaucouleurs,   on  the  borders  of  Lorrain,   there  lived  a 

country- gill,  about  27  years  of  age,  called  y»aK  (/i; 
yfn:  This  girl  had  been  a  fervant  at  a  Imall  inn  ;  and 
in  that  humble  llation  had  fubmitted  to  thofe  hardy 
employments  which  tit  the  body  for  the  fatigues  of 
•Via:     She  was  of  an  irreproachable  life,  and  liad  hi- 
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therto  teftificd    none    of   thofe    enterprizing  qualitlci     France, 
which  difplayed  thenifelves  foon  after.     She  content-  v     -^ 

edljr  fullilkd  the  duties  of  her  lituation,  and  was  re- 
markable only  for  her  modeily  and  love  of  religion. 
But  the  miferies  of  her  country  feemed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatell  obj-tts  of  her  conipaffion  and  re- 
gard. Her  mind,  inflamed  by  thefe  objects,  and  brood- 
ing with  melancholy  lledfaftnefs  upon  them,  began  to 
feel  feveral  impulfes,  which  (he  was  willing  to  millake 
for  the  infplralious  of  heaven.  Convinced  of  the  rea- 
lity of  her  own  admonitions,  fl.e  had  recourfe  to  one 
Baudricourt,  governor  of  \  aucouleurs,  and  informed 
him  of  her  deltiuation  by  heaven  to  free  her  native 
country  of  its  fierce  invaders.  Baudricourt  treated 
her  at  tirll  with  neglect  :  but  her  importunities  at 
length  prevailed;  and  willing  to  make  a  trial  of  her 
pretenfioiis,  he  gave  her  funic  attendants,  who  cou- 
dutled  her  tu  the  court,  which  at  that  time  relided  at 
Chinon. 

The  French  court  were  probably  feniible  of  the 
wcaknefs  of  her  pretenlions ;  but  they  were  willing  to 
make  ufe  of  every  artilice  to  fupport  their  declining 
fortunes.  It  was  therefore  given  out,  that  Joan  was 
aftually  infpiicd  ;  that  Ihe  had  been  able  to  dilcover 
the  king  among  the  number  of  his  courtiers,  although 
he  had  laid  afulc  all  the  dillindtions  of  his  authority  ; 
that  file  had  told  him  fome  fecrets,  which  were  oidy 
known  to  himlelf ;  and  that  fhe  had  demanded,  and 
minutely  defcribed,  a  fword  in  the  chuich  of  St  Ca- 
tharine de  Ficrbois,  which  (he  had  never  feen.  In  this 
manner,  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  being  prepared  for 
her  appearance,  (he  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  (hown 
in  that  martial  drefs  to  the  people.  She  was  thetv 
brought  before  the  doitors  of  the  univerfity;  and  they, 
tinftured  with  the  credulity  of  the  tunes,  or  willing  to 
fecond  the  importure,  declared  that  (lie  had  actually 
received  her  commiflion  from  above. 

When  the  preparations  for  her  mlflTion  were  com- 
pletely blazoned,  tlie  next  aim  was  to  fend  her  againd 
the  enemy.  The  EnglKh  were  at  that  time  befieging 
the  city  of  Orleans,  the  lail  refource  of  Charles,  and 
eveiy  tiling  promlfed  them  a  fpeedy  lurrender.  Joao- 
undertook  to  raife  the  (iege  ;  and  to  render  herfelf  (fill 
more  remarkable,  girded  herielf  with  the  miraculous 
fword,  of  which  (he  before  had  fuch  extraordinary  no- 
tices-. Thus  equipped,  fhe  ordered  all  the  foldiers  to 
confefs  themfelves  before  they  fet  out  ;  llic  difplayed  in 
her  hand  a  coniecrated  banner,  and  affmed  the  troops, 
of  certain  fuccefs.  Such  confidence  on  her  fide  foon 
raifcd  the  fpirits  of  the  French  army  ;  and  even  the 
Fnglifli,  who  pretended  to  defpife  her  efforts,  felt 
themfelves  fecrctly  influencei)  with  the  terrors  of  her 
million.  A  fujiply  of  provifions  was  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  town  ;  Joan,  at  the  head  of  fome  French 
troops,  covered  the  embarkation,  and  entered  Orleans 
at  the  head  of  the  convoy  which  (lie  had  fafely  pro- 
tected. While  (lie  was  leading  her  troops  along,  a  dead, 
(ilence  and  allonifliment  reigned  among  th*  Englilh  ;. 
and  they  reganlcd  with  religious  awe  that  timtrity, 
whieh  they  thought  nothing  but  fupernatairal  aflillance 
could  infpire.  But  tiiey  were  foon  rouzed  from  their 
(late  of  amazement  by  a  fally  from  the  town;  Joan  led 
on  the  befieged,  bearing  the  facred  ilandard  in  her  hand,, 
cncouraijing  llieni  with  her  words  and  actions,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  trenches,  and  overpowering  the  btlie- 
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gers  In  their  own  redoubts.  In  the  attack  of  one  of 
the  forts,  (he  was  wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow; 
but  inftantly  pulhng  out  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hands,  and  getting  the  wound  quickly  dreflcd,  fhe  ha- 
ftened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to  plant  her  victo- 
rious banner  on  the  ramparts  of  tlie  enemr.  Thefe  fuc- 
cefles  continuing,  the  linglirti  found  that  it  was  impof- 
fiblc  to  refift  troops  animated  by  fuch  fuperior  energy; 
and  Suffolk,  who  <;ondu6led  the  attack,  thinking  that 
it  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  prefence  of  fuch  a  courageous  and  vifto- 
rious  enemy,  raifed  the  liege,  and  retreated  with  all 
imaginable  precaution. 

From  being  attacked,  the  French  now  in  turn  be- 
came the  aggrelfors.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  60CO 
men,  and  fent  them  to  befiege  Jergeau,  whither  the 
Englifh,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  had  re- 
tired, with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  city  was 
taken  ;  Suffolk  yielded  himfelf  a  prifoner  ;  and  Joan 
marched  into  the  place  in  triumph  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  A  battle  was  foon  after  fought  near  Patay, 
where  the  Englilh  were  worUed,  as  before  ;  and  the 
generals  Scales  and  Talbot  were  taken  prifoners. 

The  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of 
the  maid's  promife  to  the  king  of  France  ;  the  crown- 
ing him  at  Rheims  was  the  other.  She  now  declared 
that  it  was  time  to  complete  that  ceremony  ;  and 
Charles,  in  purfuance  of  her  advice,  fet  out  for  Rheims 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men.  The  towns  thro'  which 
hepaffed  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him;  and  Rheims 
fent  him  a  deputation,  with  its  keys,  upon  his  ap- 
proach. The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  there 
performed  with  the  utmoft  folemnity  ;  and  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  (for  fo  fhe  was  now  called)  feeing  the  com- 
pletion of  her  miflibn,  defired  leave  to  retire,  alleging, 
that  (he  had  now  accomplilhed  the  end  of  her  calling. 
But  her  fervices  had  been  fo  great,  that  the  king 
couldnot  think  of  parting  with  her;  hepreffed  her  to  (tay 
fo  earneftly ,  that  (he  at  length  complied  with  his  requeil. 

A  tide  of  fucceffes  followed  the  perftirraance  of 
this  folemnity  ;  Laon,  Soiffons,  Chateau- Thierri,  Pro- 
vins,  and  many  other  fortreffes  in  that  neighbourhood, 
fubmitled  to  him  on  the  firft  fummons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Englilh,  difcomfited  and  difpirited,  fled  on 
every  quarter  ;  net  knowing  whether  to  afcribe  their 
misfortunes  to  the  power  of  forcery  or  to  a  celeftial 
influence  ;  but  equally  terrified  at  cither.  They  now 
found  Ihemfelves  deprived  of  the  conquefts  they  had 
gained,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  French  had  former- 
ly fubmitted  to  their  power.  Their  own  divilions, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  unfitted  them  entirely  for 
carrying  on  the  war  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not- 
withOanding  all  his  prudence,  faw  himfelf  divefted  of 
his  ftrong-holds  in  the  country,  without  being  able  to 
ftop  the  enemy's  progrefs.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re- 
vive the  declining  (late  of  his  affairs,  he  refolved  to 
have  Henry  crowned  king  at  Paris,  knowing  that  the 
natives  would  be  allured  to  obedience  by  the  fplendor  of 
the  ceremony.  In  1430,  Henry  was  accordingly 
crowned,  all  the  vaffaU  that  (lill  continued  under  the 
Englilh  power  Iwearing  fealty  and  homage.  But  it 
was  now  too  late  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation  to 
give  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Englilh  ;  the  genera- 
lity of  the  kingdom  had  declared  againtl  them,  and  the 
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remainder  only  waited  a  convenient  opportunity  to  fol-     France, 
low  the  example.  >      * 

An  accident  enfued  foon  after,  which,  though  it  pro- 
miled  to  promote  the  Englilh  caufe  in  France,  in   the 
end  ferved  to  render  it  odious,  and  conduced  to  the 
total  evacuation  of   that  country.     The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  had  laid  (lege 
to  Compcign  ;   and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  thrown 
herfelf  into  the  place,  contrary  to  the   wifhes  of  the 
governor,   who   did   not  delire   the  company  of   one 
whofe  authority  would  be  greater  than  his  own.     The 
garrifon,  however,   were   rejoiced   at   her  appearance, 
and  believed  themfelves  invincible   under  her  protec- 
tion.     But  their  joy  was  of  fhort  duration  ;   for  Joan  MM  of 
having  the  day  after  her  arrival   headed  a  fally,  and  Orleans 
twice  driven  the  enemy  from  their  intrenchments,  (he  t*'""  t"- 
was  at  lall  obliged  to  retire,  placing  herfelf  in  the  rear,  ^'"^"> 
to  protedt  the  retreat  of  her  forces.     But  in  the  end 
attempting  to  follow  her  troops  into  the  city,  fhe  found 
the  gates  Ihut,  and   the   bridge  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  governor,  who  is  faid   to  have  long  widied  for  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  her  up  to  the  enemy. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  beCegers,  in 
having  taken  a  perfon  who  had  been  fo  long  a  terror 
to  their  arms.  The  fcrvice  of  Te  Deum  was  publicly- 
celebrated  on  this  occafion  j  and  it  was  hoped,  that  the 
capture  of  this  extraordinary  perfon  would  rellore  the 
Engh(h  to  their  former  vidtories  and  fucceffes.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  was  no  fooner  informed  of  her  being 
taken,  than  he  purchafed  her  of  the  count  Vendome, 
who  had  made  her  his  prifoner,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
committed  to  clofe  confinement.  The  credulity  of 
both  nations  was  at  that  time  fo  great,  that  nothing 
was  too  abfurd  to  gain  belief  that  coincided  with  their 
padions.  As  Joan  but  a  little  before,  from  her  fuccef- 
les,  was  regarded  as  a  faint,  (he  was  now,  upon  her 
captivity,  confidered  as  a  forcerefs,  forfaken  by  the  di- 
mon  who  had  granted  her  a  fallacious  and  temporary 
afliftance.  Accordingly  it  was  refolved  in  council  to 
fend  her  to  Rouen  to  be  tried  for  witchcraft :  and  the 
bilhop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
hlh  interert,  prefented  a  petition  againlt  her  for  that 
purpofe.  The  univcrfity  of  Paris  was  fo  mean  as  to 
join  in  the  fame  requeft.  Several  prelates,  among 
whom  the  cardinal  of  Wincheller  was  the  only  Englifh- 
raan,  were  appointed  as  her  judges.  They  held  their 
court  in  Rouen,  where  Henry  then  refided  ;  and  the 
Maid,  clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  load- 
ed with  irons,  was  produced  before  this  tribunal.  Her 
behaviour  there  noway  difgraced  her  former  gallantry  ; 
(he  betrayed  neither  weaknefs  nor  womanilh  fubmif- 
fion  ;  but  appealed  to  God  and  the  pope  for  the  truth 
of  her  former  revelations.  In  the  iffue,  (lie  was  found 
guilty  of  hertfy  and  witchcraft  ;  and  fentenied  to  be 
burnt  alive,  the  common  punilhment  for  fuch  offences- 

But  previous  to  the  inflidtion  of  this  dreadful  fen- 
tence  upon  her,  they  were  refolved  to  make  her  abjure 
her  former  errors  ;  and  at  length  fo  far  prevailed  upon 
her,  by  terror  and  rigorous  treatment,  that  her  fpirlt^ 
were  entirely  broken  by  the  hardfhips  llie  was  obliged 
to  fuffer.  Her  former  \'ilionaty  dieams  began  to  va- 
nifh.  End  a  gloomy  dilfrull  to  take  place  of  her  late  in- 
fpirations.  She  publicly  declared  hrrfclf  willing  to 
recant,  and  promifed  never  more  to  give  way  to  the 
3  G  2  vaia 
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rrsare.    vein  delufiors  v.Uivh  lud  hitherto  miflcj  her,  and  ini- 
.^-"-V^—  pofctl  on   the  ptople.     Th'S  was  what  her  oppicfTor* 
dtfireJ  ;  ai;tl  wLiliiig  to  fliow  for.ic  appeaiauce  of  mer- 
cy, they  cliiiii  Jed  her  ftntence  into  ptrpelual  inipriu>i). 
jr.ent,  and   to  be  feJ  during  life  oji  bread   and  w;iler. 
But  the  rage  of  her  enemies  «  as  not  yet  latiated.   Su- 
fpefting  that  the  frraale  dicfs,  which  llie  had  confent- 
tJ   to  wear,  was   dilagreeable  to  her,  they  puipofcly 
piace!  in  lirr  apartment  a  fult  of  mens  apparel,  and 
watched  for  the   efFccl   of  thiir  temptaiiou   upon  her. 
Their  cruel  artiricts  prevailed-     Joau,  Ihiick  «ith  the 
fight  of  a  drefs  ii>  which  fhe  had  gained   fo  much  glo- 
ry, immediately  threw   off  her  penitent's  robes,   and 
put  on  the  forbidden  garment.     Her  enemies  caught 
her  equipped  in  this  manner  ;  and  her  imprudence  was 
jp.        confidered  as  a  relapfe   into  her  former  irani'grtirious. 
And  trud-  No  recantation  would  fuffice,    and   no  pardon    vvould 
1;  put  to      be  granted.      She   was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive  in 
death.  ^j^^  market-place  of  Rouen;  and  Luis  infiinior.s  feiaeiicc 

was  accordingly  executed  with  ir.oll  brutal  fcverity. 

One  of  the  firll;  misfortunes  which  the  Enghlh  felt 
after  this  puniftimtnt,  was  the  dcfettion  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy;  wlio  bad  for  fome  time  ftcii  the  error 
-  of  his  conduft,  and  wilhed  to  break  an  unnatural  con- 
iieftion,  that  only  fcrved  to  involve  his  country  in  ruii', 
A  treaty  was  thcrttore  begun  and  concluded  between 
him  and  Charles,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  aliilt 
him  in  driving  the  Englilh  out  of  France,  This  was 
a  moiliil  blow  to  their  caufc  ;  and  fuch  was  its  effetts 
upon  the  populace  of  London  when  tliey  were  inform- 
ed of  it,  that  they  killed  feveral  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
j^undy'o  fuhjcA:;,  who  happened  to  be  among  thero  at 
the  tiirc.  it  mi'^ht  perhaps  alfo  have  haltened  the 
duke  of  Bedford's  death,  who  died  at  Rouen  a  few 
days  after  the  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  the  earl  ot 
Cambiidge  was  appointed  his  fucceffor  to  the  regency 
^Q.  of  France. 
Affairs  of  From  this  period,  the  Englifh  affairs  became  totally 
the  Englifli  irretrievable.  The  city  of  Paris  returned  once  more 
'"I'sUyu'r-to  a  fcufe  of  its  duty.  Lord  Willoughby,  who  com- 
manded it  for  the  Englilh,  was  contented  to  ftipulate 
for  the  fafe  retreat  of  his  troops  to  Normamiy.  Thus 
ground  was  continually,  though  llowly,  gained  by  the 
French  ;  and  nctwithftanding  their  fields  were  hs:d 
vafte,  and  their  towns  depopulated,  yet  thty  found 
protcdi^n  from  the  weaknefs  sind  diviljons  of  the  Eng- 
liih.  At  length  both  parlies  began  to  grow  weary 
cf  a  war,  which,  though  carried  on  but  feebly,  was  yet 
a  burden  greater  than  either  could  fupport.  But  the 
terms  of  peace  infilltd  upon  by  b:)th  vveve  fo  wide  of 
each  other,  that  no  hopes  of  an  accommodation  could 
quickly  be  expected.  A  truce,  therefore,  for  twenty- 
two  months,  was  concluded  in  1.445,  *hich  left  every 
thing  on  the  prefcnt  footing  between  the  parties.  No 
foonrr  was  this  agreed  upon,  than  Charles  employed 
himfelf  with  great  inriulf  ry  and  judgment  in  repairing 
thofe  nuniberlcfs  ills  to  which  his  kingdom,  from  the 
continuance  of  wars  both  foreign  and  domcllic,  had 
fo  long  been  expofed.  He  eftablilhtd  difcipline  a- 
mong  his  troops,  and  jullice  among  his  governors. 
He  revived  a.j;ricuhute,  and  repreffed  faftion.  Thus 
being  prepared  <jnce  more  for  taking  the  field,  he  took 
the  full  favourable  occafion  of  breaking  the  truce;  and 
Normandy  was  at  the  fame  time  invaded  by  four 
powerful  armi.;3  j  one  commanded  by  Charles  himfelf. 


ed. 


p  ftfcond  by  the  duke  of  Biittany,  a  third  by  the  count     Front, 
of  iVicn<;oo,  iujd  a  foiulh  by  the  count  Dunoig.    Erery  v       " 

place  opened  its  gates  ahnoft  as  foon  as  the  French 
appeared  before  them.  Rouen  w.is  the  only  one  tiia: 
proraifed  to  hold  out  a  fiege  ;  but  the  inhrfjitants  tU- 
moured  fo  loud  for  a  ftirrender,  tint  the  duke  of  S  i- 
mcrfet,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  was  oblig.-d  t'» 
capitulate.  The  battle,  or  rather  the  ikirmilh,  of 
FourmingI,  was  the  lad  ftund  which  the  EngUfh  made 
iu  defence  <if  t]ieir  French  dominions.  Howjvcr,  th:-y 
wave  put  to  the  rout,  and  above  a  thoufanJ  were  llain. 
All  Normandy  a!;d  Guienne,  that  liad  fo  lung  acknow- 
ledged  fubjcclion  to  England,  were  lo(t  in  the  fpact 
of  a  ye»r;  and  the  English  f.uv  themfelves  entirely  dif- 
poirefTed  of  «  country  which  for  above  three  ceutarieg 
they  had  conlideted  as  annexed  to  tiieir  native  domi- 
nions. Calais  alone  remained  ot  all  their  conqueits  ;. 
and  this  was  but  a  fmall  compenlati>n  fur  the  blood 
and  treafiire  which  had  been  lavilhed  in  that  country, 
and  only  feivcd  to  gratify  ambition  with  a  tranficnt  »p- 
plaufe. 

Thus,  in  the  vear  1450,  the  power  of  the  Englilh 
in  Fiance  was  entirely  dtlhoycd  ;  and  Charles  defer- 
vedly  obtained  the  furname  of  Fidoriuus,  on  account  of 
the  vigour  he  had  (hawn  in  driving  out  the  invaders  of 
his  country.  His  fatisfatlion,  however,  was  now  jo6 
greatly  diminiflied  by  domellic  misfortunes.  The  dau-  Pomeftic- 
phin,  forgetting  the  allegiance  and  filial  duty  he  owed""'^ ""' "' 
to  his  father,  had  already  impeded  his  conqnefts  by  his  ?![  Jlu'' 
fedltious  intrigues.  He  had  ufed  every  endeavour  to 
thwart  the  defigns  of  his  miniftere,  and  it  was  fuppo- 
fed  that  he  had  dtllroycd  Agnes  Soreille  his  father's 
favourite  miftrefs  by  poifon.  He  had  married  Char- 
lotte daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  which  Charles 
had  refented  by  a  declaration  of  war  againft  the  duke, 
but  had  been  perfuaded  to  recall  it  in  order  to  profe- 
cute  the  war  againlt  Guienne,  which  made  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Enghfli.  At  lall,  weaiyr  of  the  dif- 
obedience  of  his  fon,  he  commanded  him  to  be  arretted; 
but  Louis,  informed  of  his  delign,  withdrew  to  Franche 
Comte,  and  afterwards  to  Brabant ;  of  which  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  (at  this  time  fovereign  of  the  country) 
wa6  no  fooner  apprifed,  tlian  he  ordered  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  every  neceffary,  and  treated  with  all 
imaginable  refpett.  He  rtfuicd  to  fee  him,  however, 
until  he  ihould  obtain  the  approbation  of  his  father  ; 
on  which  Louis,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the 
duke  into  a  participation  of  his  crimes,  employed  him- 
felf in  fowing  diflcufion  betwixt  his  benefactor  and  hr» 
fon  the  count  of  Charolois,  at  the  very  time  that  he 
himfelf  was  receiving  a  pcniion  of  iz,ooo  crowns  an- 
nually from  the  father.  Thus  he  at  laft  dcllroyed  the 
domeilic  peace  of  his  benefaAor,  while  liis  unnetura! 
behaviour  created  continual  fufpicions  in  the  mind  of 
his  father.  Charles  was  repeatedly  infoimed  that  his 
own  domeifics,  along  with  his  undutiful  fon,  were  in 
a  CDiifpiracy  againft  his  life.  The  miferable  monarch, 
therefore,  in  continual  fear  of  being  poifoned,  and  ha- 
ving none  in  whom  he  could  repofe  any  confidence, 
obllinately  refufed  for  fome  days  to  take  any  nourilh- 
ment  ;  and  when  at  laft  prevailed  upon  by  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  attendants  to  do  fo,  his  ftoniach  had 
become  incapable  of  receiving  food,  fo  that  he  died 
for  want  of  futtenance  in  the  year  1461.  His  b)dy, 
neglctled  by  his  uanatural  fon,  was-iiUtrrcd  at  the  e.\- 
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■pence  of  Tannegui  de  Ciiallel,  who  had  been  his  faith- 
ful companion. 

Oil  tiie  death  of  Charlef,  his  fon  Louis  fuccecded  to 
the  tlirnne,  to  which  he  had  fo  long  afpircd.  He 
mas  reckoned  one  of  the  greattft  poliiiciaos  that  ever 
exlftfd  ;  though  his  character  was  not  on  that  account 
the  more  amiable  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  arc  few 
princes  «Iiofc  liiltory  appears  in  a  more  dctcllable  light, 
{jo  deflitute  was  he  of  natural  affection,  that  he  did 
not  even  attempt  to  conceal  his  joy  at  iiis  father's 
dcalh.  He  pretended  much  friendihip  for  the 
count  of  Charoluis,  fon  to  the  duke  (>f  ikir£rundv,  on 
account  of  the  protection  he  had  received  at  his  fa- 
thcr'i  court  ;  and  even  conferred  upon  him  a  penfion 
of  Il,ooo  crowns  annually:  but  all  this  (how  of  affec- 
tion foon  di-generated  into  a  mortal  avcrfidn  on  both 
(dcs.     Some  difi'erences  which  took  place  between  the 
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•  as  foon  augmented  to  more  than  100,000  men,  they     Franre. 
w.re  unable  to   make   themfel»cs  matters  of  the  c.tv.  »      ■*, 

At  lad  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  bt-twixt  Louis  and  the  „    '°i» 
count  of  CharoJois;   by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  ,i'j"d'''* 
towns  which  had   been   formrrly  ceded,  with  the  di- 
ftrifts  of  Boulogne,   Guifne,  Peionne,  Mondidior,  and 
Roye,    as  a  perpetual  inheritance  for  himfelf.       By 
granting  favours  to  the  other  confederates,  the  league- 
was  broken  j   and  the  moment  that  Louis  found  him- Trelch  rv 
ieif  freed  from  daiiijer,   he  protelted  againil  the  whole  of  Lous.' 
treaty  in   prcfciice   of  fome   confidential   members  of 
piihament,  as  contrary  to  the  interclls  of  the  crown  ; 
and  therefore   waited  the  firft  favourable  opportunity 
to  crufti  one  by  one  thofe  who  had  been  ready  by  their 
united  eflorts  to  dellroy  himfelf.      The  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, one  of  the  mod  able  of  the  confederates,  was 
gained  over,   by  beltowing  upon  him  in  marriage  Jane 


courts  of  France  and  Caftile  produced  an  interview     the  natural  daughter  of  Loiiis  himfelf,  with  the" dowry 


hetwixt   the   two  monarchs,  Louis,  and   Henry  fiir- 
namtd  the  Impnttnt.     They  met   at   Mauleon    on  the 
confines  of  Navarre  :  but   their  negociatlons  came  to 
nothing,  and  they  paited  with  a  mutual  contempt  of 
each  other  ;   Henry  def])ifing  the  mean  and  fordid  ap- 
pearance of  Louis,  as  he  in  his  Wrn   did   tlje   gaudy 
magniiiccnic  of  Henry.      In  his  ncgocialions  with  the 
date  cf  Burgundy,  Louis  proved  more  fuccefsful ;  pcr- 
fiuuliag  him  to  reftore  fomt  towns  on  the  river  Somme, 
whicli  had  been  ceded  by   Charles  VIL  and  by  the 
polfifiion  of  which  the  duke  was  in  etfeft  mailer  of 
Picardy.     This  ceffion  was  oppofed  by  the  count  of 
Charolois ;  but   Lcuif,  by   corrupting  John   de   Croy 
the  duke's  miniftcr,  obtained  his  end;  and  for  the  fum 
of  400,000  crowns  the  cities  were  delivered  to   him. 
By  this  tranfaciion  he  efteCtuiJly  enfured  the  hatred  of 
Charolois:  and  even  in  that  very  tranfaclion  the  dupli- 
city of  Louis  was  eminently  difplayed  ;  for  though  he 
had  agreed  to   retain   in  thofe  towns  the  officers  ap- 
}>ointcd  by  the  di:ke,  he  was  no  fooncr  in  poll'eflion  of 
them  tliaii  he  dilplaced  them  all,  and  nominated  others 
Jrj!        io  their  tltad. 

BiidabJe      "j'he  duchy  of  Brittany  was  at  this  time  troverned 
inft  y  i'rancis,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  and  whole 

us.  defect  of  capacity  was  fiipplied  by  the  abilities  of  his 
minilleis.  Kim  Louis  infulted  in  the  molt  grievous 
manner;  and  as  Francis  found  himfelf  unable  to  op- 
pofe  luch  a  powerf  il  advtrlary  alone,  he  joined  in  a 
dole  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
count  of  Charolois  ;  the  latter  having  been  grievoufly 
offended  with  Louis,  and  even  accnfed  him  of  attempt- 
ing his  life.  The  ccnipiracy  was  joined  by  fcveral  of 
the  principal  French  nobdity,  who  had  been  oppref- 
td  by  the  king  ;  and  though  the  fecrct  was  confided 
to  upwardi  of  500  perfons,  not  one  of  them  ever  di- 
vulged it.  Louis  finding  matlcrs  become  very  critical, 
iTiarched  with  an  army  towards  the  capital,  which  the 
count  of  Charolois  already  infulted.  A  battle  enfued, 
in  which  both  princes  exerted  themfclves  to  the  ut- 
molt,  though  their  valour  was  but  ill  feconded  by 
the  bravery  if  their  troops.  About  1500  perilhcd  on 
each  fide;  but  the  count  of  Charolois  remained  mailer 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Louis,  however,  after  this  en- 
gagement, entered  the  capital;  where  he  endeavoured, 
by  every  kind  of  conceOion  he  could  think  of,  to  con- 
ciliate the  affedion  of  his  fubjefts  ;  in  which  he  fuc- 
cetdtd  fo  \ite!A,  that  though  the  army  of  iufurgcnts 


of  Uffon  in  Auvergne  ;  together  with  Moras,  Beaure- 
paire,  and  Cormillon  in  Dauphiny;  while,  by  the  dif- 
contents  betwixt  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Normandy, 
he  was  enabled  to  fecure  the  neutrality  of  the  former, 
and  to  recover  from  the  latter  fome  tertitoiies  which 
he  had  unwillingly  ceded  to  him. 

In  1467,  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  his  amiabl; 
qualities  furnamed  Tlx  Go->d,  di.-d,  'and  left  his  domi- 
nions to  his  fon  Charles  count  of  Charolois.  That 
fiery  and  impetuous  prince,  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  France,  and  an  implacable  enemy  of  Louis, 
had  entered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  Francis  ;  but 
Louis  had  driven  the  Bretons  from  the  polls  they  oc- 
cupied ill  Normandy  before  the  duke  of  Burgutidy 
could  pafi  the  Somme.  The  king,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  power  of  the  confederates,  concluded  a  peace: 
with  Brittany;  and,  confiding  in  his  talents  for  nego- 
ciation,  determined  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with 
the  duke  of  Bureundv. 

Tr-  i?i      •  •  ,       ,         •       ,  "' 

1  his  memorable  interview  took  place   in  the  year  Louis  im- 

1468;  and  Peronne,  a  city  of  Picardy,  but  belonjf- rriio^Kv'.  t>y 
iiig  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  appointed  as  the  *^'i"'"' 
place  of  lendey.vous.      To  this  place  the  politic  Louis 
repaired   with   a  llender  traii>,  and   attended  only  by 
Cariliiial  Balue,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the  count 
de  St  Pol,  conftable  of  France  ;   fcenn'ngly  without  re- 
ficding  that  he  was  entering  an  hollile  city,  where  !ic 
might  be  confined  for  any  length  of  time,  or  treated  at 
the  plcalure  of  the  duke,  wiio  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Indeed  he  had  not  long  been  in  the  place  when  he  he-- 
gan  to  fee  the  error  of  his  conduct ;   and  by  the  daiir 
concourfe  of  Burgundian  lords  and  other  peifons  ot 
rank,    who    were    his    avowed    enemies,    he    became 
alarmed  for  bis   perfonal  fafeiy.      His  fear  now  fug- 
gelled  to  him  a  woifc  raeafure  than  even  the  former  ;  • 
and   he   reqiieiled  apaitments  in   the  caiUe,  where  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  rival  in  a  moment  to  make  him 
a  clofe  prifoner.      This  event  accordingly  took  placi , 
and  that  through  the  arts  and  machinations  of  Loins 
himfelf.     His  dellgo  had  been  from  the  beginning  to 
keep  the  duke  of  Burgundy  condantly  employed  in 
domcftic  wars.      For  this  purpofe  he  had,  before  his 
interview    with   Charles,    excited   the    inhabitants    of 
Liege,  who  were  fubjeft  to  the  duke  of  Bargundy,  tJ 
revolt.      It  is  mod  probable,  that  he  did  not  imagine 
the  elfeifls  of  this  treachery  woulii  fo   fuon   begin  to 
appear.     At  the  very  time,  however,  tliat  Louis  was 
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in  the  caftle  of  Peronne,  the  people  of  Liege  revolted, 
feized  the  bilhop  and  governor  ;  and  havin^;  niaflacred 
great   numbers  of  the  adherents  of  Charles,    retired 
with  the    prifoners    they   had    made  to    the    capital. 
Charles  was  foon  informed  of  this  maffdcre,  with  the 
additional  circunillance,  that  the  ambairadors  of  Louis 
were  fecn  animating  the   infurgents  to  their   work  of 
deftruflion.      He   then  flew  into  a  traniport  of  rage  ; 
commanded   the  gates  ot  the   calUe   to  be   fliut  and 
iltiftly  guarded ;  denouncing   the   fevereil   vengeance 
on  the  perfidious  monarch  who  had  fo  often  deceived 
him.     Louis,  however,   though  greatly,  and  no  doubt 
veryjullly,  alarmed,  did  not  negle6l  to  take  the  pro- 
per methods  for  fecuting  himfelf.   He  diilributed  large 
fums  of  money  among  ihofe  officers  to  whom  he  ima- 
gined the  duke  was  moil   inclined  to  pay  any  regard, 
and  by  Iplendid  promifes  and  prefents  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  rcfentment  of  his  other  enemies.      At  laft  the 
tefentmcnt  of  Chailes  having  fubfided,  he  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  ttie  king,  and  concluded   it  upon  much 
the  fame  terms  as  thole  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
before.      His  refentment,  however,   iliU  manifefled  it- 
felf  fo  far,  that   he  inlilled  upon  i^ouis  being  prcfeut 
at  the  j)unifhment  he  luHicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Liege   for  the  maflacre  they  had  committed,  and  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice.    This  was  agreed 
to  :  the  two  princes  formed  the  fiege  of  the  city  in 
conjuuclion  ;  and,  notwithllanding   the  obllinate  de- 
fence of  the  people,  it  was  at  lall  taken  by  llorm,  and 
the  inhabitants  maffacred.      It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  new  alliance  was  diffolved.      A  confederacy 
againit   Louis,    whom   neither   promifes    nor   treaties 
could  bind,  was  formed  betwixt  his  own  brother  the 
duke  of  Normandy  and  the  duke   of  Burgundy  ;  but 
before  their  mealures  were   lipe  for  execution,  Louis 
had  already  commenced  holtilities.    The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  peer  of  France,   was  furamoned  to  parha- 
mcnt  ;  and  on  his  refufal,  the  conllable  St  Pol  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  St   C>uintin.      Several   other  cities 
were   foon   after  reduced  ;  and   Baldwin,  the   natural 
brother  of  Charles,  corrupted  by  Louis,  deferted  his 
caufe;  and  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  duke  was  thus  at 
lall  obliged  to  condefcend  to   folicit   a  peace.      This, 
however,  was  of  no  long  duration.     Charles,  encou- 
raged by  the  fuccefs  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  his 
brother-in-law,    began   once   more   to  league   againll 
Louis  with  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  of  Guienne;  the 
latter  being  the  king's  brother,  formerly  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  who   had   exchanged   that  duchy  for  the 
territory  of  Guienne.      But  while  the   affairs  of  the 
confederates  fecmed  to  be  in  a  profperous  way,   their 
profpects  were  fuddenly  overcall  by  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Guienne,  which  was  univerfally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  occafioned  by  poifon,  and  Louis  was  as  uni- 
verfally looked  upon  as  the  author.     The  abbot  of  St 
Joan  d'Angeli  was  fixed  upon  as  the  imurediate  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed  :  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial  he  was  fouud  ftrangled  in  las  cell  ;  and  this  alfo 
was  with  great  probability  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
deed  of  Louis,   uho  after  the  death  of  hfs  brother  iu- 
ilaiitly  feized  on  the  territory  of  Guienne,  ajrd  annexed 
it  to  the  dominions  of  France. 

By  this  unheard  of  conduft  of  the  French  monarch, 
Charles  was  exalperiitcd  to  fnch  a«legree,  that  he  vow- 
unhappy 
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people  of  France,  and  threatened  to  facrifice  to  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Guienne  every  one  who  now  fell  "-^— 
into  his  hands.     The  citizens  of  Nelle  were  maffacred  p    "^ 
without  dlftinclion   of  fex  or  age  ;   Bcauvis  refilled  his  vafioa  o 
attacks;  after  which  Charles  wreaked  his  fury  on  other  France  1 
places.      Having  entered  the  couirtry  of  Caux,  he  re-  Charles 
duced  the  cities  of  Eu  and  St  Valery,  birrnt   Longue-      "'^ 
ville,  and  warted   the   whole   country  as   far  as  Rouen. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  Heady  and  conftant  in  his 
dcfigns,  determined  to  dilTolve  the  league  between  the 
duke  of  Brittany  and  Edward  IV.  of  England.     Ac- 
cordingly he  encamped   with  his  army  on  the  frontiers 
of  Brittany  ;  while   the  duke,  not    meeting  with  the 
afTillance  promifed  by  Edward,   was  obliged  to  confent 
to  a  truce  for  a  year;  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  him- 
felf was  obliged   to  follow  his  example,   having  com- 
mitted fuclr  devallations  as  deprived   him  of  all  means 
of  firbfillence  in  the  country,  fo  that  he  could  neither 
advance  rror  retreat.      In  a  very  little  time,  however, 
he  again   began  to  confpire  with  the  king  of  England 
againll  Louis,  and  a  powerful  invafton  was  determined 
upon.      Edward  was  to  crofs  the  fea  with  an  army  of  invafion 
10, coo  men,  while  Charles  affembled  all  his  forces  to  Edward 
join  him.     The  former  was  alfo  to  fet  up  a  claim  to°f '^"8'' 
the  crown  of  France,  and  at  leall  to  obcarn  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy  and  Guienne  ;  the  duke  was  to 
have  Champagne  with  fome  adjacent  dillriAs  ;   to  free 
his   dominions  from  homage  ;    and   neither  party  was 
to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other.     It 
was  fuppofed  that  the  duke  of   Brittany   would    na- 
turally accede  to  the  confederacy  ;  and  the  count  de 
St  Pol,  conllable  of  France,   had  engaged  to  deliver 
up  the  town  of  St  Quintin  and   others  which  he  oc- 
cupied on   the   river   Somme.       Louis,  however,  ftiU 
had  the  good  fortune  to  avoid   the  ilorm.     Charles, 
inflead  of  advancing  to  the  afTillance  of  Edward,  who 
had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  15,000  archers  and 
ijeo  men  at  arms,  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Nuiz  on 
the    Rhine  ;   while    the    conllable    St   Pol,   inftead  of 
delivering  up  the  towns  as  he  had  promifed,  deceived 
his  allies,  and  enabled  Louis  to  diffolve  a  confederacy, 
which,  had  it  been  vigoroufly  maintained,   might  have 
involved  him  in  the  grcatell  difficulties.     To  procure 
the  departure  of  Edwnrd,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
confent  to  a  tribute   of  75,000   crowns,  as  well  as  to  Lou's 
fettle  on  the  king  himfelf  50,000  crowns  for  life  ;  be-  agrees  Ci 
trothiug    alio  the  dauphin  to  the  eldcft  daughter    ofpayana 
the  king  of  England.       The  duke  of  Burgundy  ex- ?""' P'^ 
claimed  loudly  againll  this  treaty  :  but  Edward  per-  .y"," j." 
filled   in   his  refolutiorr  ;   and  it    was  accordingly  ex- 
ecuted at  a  place  called /'^f7«(f/^_)r,  near  Amiens  ;  but 
in  fuch  a  manner   as  fiiowed  the  little  confidence  the 
two  fovereigns  repofed  in  each  other.     A  grated  bar- 
rier was  ertfted  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  of  Pec- 
quigny,  between  the  barriers  of  which  only  a  man's 
arm  could  pals  :   the  two  princes  appeared  on  the  op- 
polite  fides  of  it ;   and  having  conferred  privately,  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  between  them,  parted  with  many 
proteilationjof  triendlhip  ;  in  which,  probably,  neither 
party  was  very  fincerc.      A  power  was  referved  by  Ed- 
ward, for  the  duke   of   Burgundy  to   accede   to   the 
treaty  ;  but   the  latter  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  without  the  aflillance  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  Louii 
till  three  months  after  the  return  of  Edward  to  his  own 
I  cCuntiy. 
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ince.    country.     To  this  rcfolution  he  adhered;  but  no  foon- 

•V er  'va<  thr  term  expired,  than    he   concluded  a  truce 

with  Louis  for  nine  years.  The  ftipiilations  publicly 
agreed  upon  betwixt  thefe  two  princes  conliltcd  only 
ID  fome  articles  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  their  fub- 
jct^s ;  but  pri\-a!ely  they  had  figned  others  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  The  conllable  St  I'ol  having  tendered 
hinofelf  obnoxious  to  all  parties  by  his  complicated 
treachery,  fled  to  Mons  in  Hainault  ;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  had  already  confentcd  to  deliver  him  up 
on  condition  of  receiving  his  eliates  and  moveables  as 
the  price  of  his  treachery. 

Thus  was  Louis,  without  any  other  remarkable  qua- 
lification than    the   mere   arts  of  falfehood  and  dupli- 
city, got  rid  of  all  his  enemies  except  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gunt'y,  whofc  growing  power  rendered  him  a  conllant 
object  of  jealoudy  and  terror.      His  own   imprudence 
Ic-  en-^"''  rafhneis,  however,  foon  proved  his  ruin.      Having 
s  in  a    rafliiy  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Swifs,  he  was  de- 
»''h     feated  in  the  firll  engagement  with  that  martial  nation, 
*'''•    witli  the  lofs  of  his  military  chell  and  baggage,   with 
his  plate  and  jewels,  fuppofcd  to  be  the  richcU  in  Eu- 
rope.      His  difajipointment  on   this  occafion   was  fo 
great,  that  he  was  feized   with  a  fevtre  ficknefs,  from 
which  he  had   hardly  recovered   when  he  relumed  his 
mad  fcheme  of  conquering  the  Swifs.      Another  battle 
enfued  ;   in  which,  after  an   obltinate  difpute,  Charles 
was   defeated    with   the   lofs  of    18,000   men,   hlmfelf 
efcaj-ipg  with   great  difficulty.     This  dllafter  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  defection  of  moll  of  his  allies  :    the  duke 
of  Lorrain  recoveitd  the  city  of  Nancy  and  great  pait 
of  his  duminions  which  Charles  had  feized  ;  while  the 
latter,  overwhelmed   with  (hame  and  difappointment, 
fpent   his  time  in   fulitude  and   inadlivity.      From  this 
he  was  at  lall  roufed  by  the  mikfortunes  which  feU  up- 
on him   in   fuch.  quick  fucccflion.     He  now  inverted 
the  city  of  Nancy;   and   in   this,  as   well   as   in  every 
other  intiance,  he  afted  againft  the  ?dvice  of  his  bdl 
officers ;  and   the   confequencet  wtre    ftill  more  fatal 
than  before.     The  duke  of  Lorrain  advanced  with  a 
ftrong  body  of  Gcinians  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  while 
Charles  had   fcarccly  4CC0   men   to  oppofc  him.      His 
troops  were  therefore  eafily  defeated,  and  himfclf,  not- 
withdanding  the  nioft  heroic  efforts  of  valour,  hurried 
away  in  tlie  crowd.     The  count  de  Campobaffo,  an 
Italian  nobleman  in  whom  he  put  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence, but  who  was  in  reality  a  traitor,  had  deferted 
I J       with  about  i<o  men  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  engage- 
affaf.  ment.     He  left  12   01    15  men  about   the  duke's  per- 
^'        fon,  with  ftrifl  orders  to  aflaillnate  him  in  the  tumult; 
aad    this   order  they   punftually  complied    with  ;   the 
body  of  CharlcB  being  found  two  days  after  the  battle, 
pierced  with  three  rounds. 

The  news  of  Charles's  death  was  received  with  the 
mod   unfeigned  joy  by  Louis,  whofe  folc  object  now 
.        was  to  unite  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
aeftof'"  ^'"^  own.      This  might   be  done  in  two  ways;  one 
mdy    by  a  match  betwixt  the  dauphin   and  Mary  the  heirefs 
'*"'•     of  BurgtMidy  ;  the  other,  by  marrying  her  10  the  duke 
of  Angoulcme,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  France, 
and  on  whom  Mary  had  ihown  fome  inclination  to  be- 
llow hericlf.     The  king,  however,  to  whom  duplicity 
and  fallehood  feem   to  have  been  abfolutelv  necelfary, 
oholc  a  third  method,  inore  agreeable  to  hii  charafter. 
The  match  with  the  dauphin  was  attended  with   fuch 


circumftance»  as  rendered   it   evidently  impraAicable.     Pisnce. 

The  difparity  of  age  was  very  great,   the  dauphin  be-  v— — ' 

ing  only  eight  years  old,  and  the  princefs  twenty  ;  the 
Flemings  were  befides  very  much  averfe  from  fubmit- 
ting  to  a  prince  whofe  powerful  rcfourccs  would  ejiable 
him  to  opprefs  their  liberties  :  but,  notwithltanding 
thefe  infurniountablc  difTiculties,  Louis  chofe  to  iulill 
upon  the  match,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  her  dominions  by  force  of 
arms.  He  addrelfcd  circular  letters  to  the  princip.^1 
cities  of  Burgundy  ;  reprefenting,  that  the  duchy  had 
been  given  by  king  Jjhn  to  the  male  heirs  of  his  fon 
Philip  ;  and  that  now,  wlicn  thefe  were  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Charles,  the  territory  tcvi-rted  of  courfe  to 
the  crown.  To  render  this  argument  more  effedual, 
he  corrupted  the  governors  of  fome  towns,  feduced 
the  inhabitants  of  others  to  rife  againil  their  gover- 
nors ;  whilllhe  himfelf,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  pre- 
pared  to  enforce  obedience  from  thofe  who  could  not 
be  worked  upon  by  ochcr  methods.  Thus  the  p:o- 
vince  of  Burgundy  was  entirely  reduced  ;  but  Flarniers 
could  not  be  brought  under  fubjedtion  cither  by  fair 
means,  force,  or  fraud.  In  his  conduft  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  indeed,  Louis  difplayed  the  moll  detcftable  as 
well  as  the  meancft  treachery  and  falfehood.  To  ren- 
der Mary  odious  to  her  fubjects,  he  iicgociated  with 
her  minifters,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  difclofe  to 
him  fome  of  the  moft  important  Hale  fecicts;  after 
which  he  communicated  tiicir  letters  to  the  Hates  of 
Flanders.  This  double  treachery,  however,  did  not 
at  prefent  anfwer  his  purpofe.  The  two  minifters 
whom  he  had  betrayed  were  indeed  put  to  death  wiih- 
out  mercy,  and  that  even  in  the  piifence  of  their  fo- 
vereign  :  but  Mary  heifclf  was  thus  induced  to  be- 
llow herfelf  upon  the  emperor  Maximilian  ;  and  Louis 
had  the  mortification  to  find  that  all  his  arts  had  con- 
tributed only  to  aggrandize  a  rival  power,  v\hom  he 
had  already  fulficieni  caufe  to  dread.  To  remedy  this 
overfight,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England,  whom  he  had  i.ifpired  with  a  jeaioufy  of 
his  brother  Clarfuce,  in  order  to  prevent  a  match  be- 
twixt that  nobleman  and  the  princefs  Mary,  which  had 
alfo  been  in  agitation.  Thus  a  peace  was  concluded 
betVi'cen  the  two  nionarchs,  to  continue  during  the 
life  of  each,  and  for  a  year  after. 

Tlie  marriage  of  Mary  with  Maximilian  effeftually 
fecured  the  independence  of  Flanders  ;  while  the  re- 
turn of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  parly  of  that 
princefs  extended  the  flames  of  war  once  more  to  the 
cities  of  Burgundy.  The  French  were  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  expelled  from  that  couiiiiy,  when 
Maximilian  unexpectedly  made  propofals  of  peace.  A 
truce  was  on  this  concluded  bclwecii  the  two  princes  ; 
but  without  any  term  limited  for  ics  duration,  or  with- 
out any  conditions  flipulated  in  favour  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  ;  fo  that  the  whole  country  was  quickly  after 
reduced  by  Louis. 

The  king  now,  freed  from  the  apprehenfon  of  fo-Tyr'an'7 
reign  enemiis,  turned  his  vindictive  flifpolilion  againll  »"■■  cmcltj'. 
his  own  fubjecls  ;  over  whom,   under  pretence  of  for- "'^  ^•''''' 
mer  rebellions,  he  exercifed  the  moll  infuppoi  table  ty- 
ranny.      The  principal  vidim  to  his  fanguiuary  cifpo- 
fition  on  this  occafion  was  James  d'Armagnac  duke  of 
Nemours,  one  of  the   firll  noblemen   in  the  kingdom, 
but  who   had  formerly  appeared  a  zealous  confederate 
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againfl  him  ill  tlickagiie  in  «!\lch  Edward  and  Ciiaik-3  fons  of  ihc  meaneft  rank,  to  have  accefs  to  him.     lie     Trant 
were  coiKttneil.     The  unfortunate  nobleman,  know-  baiiiflicd  his  own  toiifort,  the  mother  of  the  daupliin,  »~ 
in?  that  vene;taiicc  was  determined  againll  him,   fled  to  to  Savoy,  and  endeavoured   to  infpire  the  prince  with 
a  fortrcfs  named  Cer/uf,  fituated  among  the  mountains  averfion   towards  her.      By  the  death  of  Charles,  the 
of  Anvergne.     Here  he  was  befiejrtd  by  the  Seigneur  titular  king  of  Naples,  and  the  lad  of  the  fecond  houfe      ^^. 
de  Beaujeii,  who  had  married  Anne   the  daughter  of  of  Anjou,  he  became   maiter  of  the  county  of  I'ro- 
Louis.     The  place,  however,  was  almoft  impregnable  vence  ;   but  his  fatisfaftion   on  this  occalion  was  mar- 
to  any  force  ;  fo  that  his  enemies  were  obliged  to  make  red   by  a  fecond  (Iroke  of  apoplexy.     Still,  however, 
the  moll  tolenin  promifts  of  fafety  in   order  to  induce  he  revived,  and,  with  his  recover)-,  again  began  to  pur- 
him  to  lurrender  hiinfelf.      By  thefe  he  was  at  tail  per-  fue    his  ambitious   intiigues.      The  death  of  Mary  of 
fuadcd   to  trni'l   hinfelf  in    the  hards  of  the  faithlefs  Burgundy,   who  periflied  by  a  fall  from  her  hoife,   in- 
tyrant  ;  who   no  fooner  h?A  him  in  his  power  than  he  fpired  him  with   new  views  ;  and  he  betrothed  his  fori 
hint  him   uj)  in  the  Baftile  in  an  iron  cage,  and  repri-  to  the  infant  daiigliter   of  the  emperor.     Thus  he  of- 
mandcd  tlu' judges  btcaufe  tliey  had  releafed  him  from  feuded  Edft-ard  IV.  of  England,   whofe  eldcll  daugh- 
this  clofe  coufiioment  during- the  time  of  his  txamina-  ter  Elizabeth  had   been    previoudy  contradled   to  the 
tion.     The  judges  reluttanlly  condemned  him   to   be  dauphin  ;  and  a  war  would   have   undoubtedly  enfued, 
beheaded  :  but  the  king's  cruelty  extended  beyond  the  had  it  not  lieeu  for  the  death  of  tiie  king  of  England.        ^^^ 
fentenee  ;  and   he  ordered  the  two  young  fons  of  the  This  was  followed    in    no  long  time   alter   by  that  of  d^-jij,  , 
duke,  thotigh  yet  in  early  childhood,  to  be  placed  di-  I.,ouis  himfelf,   who   had   in  vain  exhaulled  the  fl;ill  of  Louis  > 
redly  under  the   fcaffold,  that  they  might  be  covered  the  pliyfician,  and  wearied  the  clerical  order  with  pray- 
with  the  blood  of  their  father.      Four   thoufand   per-  ers  and  pioctfiions  to  avert  the  impending  ftroke.     He 
fons  are  fuppofed   to   have  perilhed  upon  this  occalion  expired  in   the   year  1483,  after  a  reign  ot   23  years  j 
without   any  form  of  tri.il  :  and   were    it  not   for  the  during  which   he   was   detcfted  by  his  fubjeils,  whom. 
to:icurrent  tcftimony  of  the  hiflorians  of  that  age,  the  he  had  ccntiiuiallv  opprefled  ;  and  equally  dreaded  and 
inhumanities  and  barbarities  of  this  monarch  are  ftarce  hated  by  his  neiglibours,   whom   he  tnd  coiidantly  de- 
to   be  credited.      By  thele  he  broke  the  fpirits  of  the  ceived  ;   nolwithllanding  which   he   obtained   the  title 
French  nobility,  and  gradually  extended  the  power  of  of  Jifo/i  ChnlUm:  from  his  holiiitfs,   v\liich   his  iuccef- 
the  crown  beyond  all  bounds  ;  fo  tliat  at  LUl  it  was  li-  fors  have  ever  after  retained. 

ir.ited  only  hy  the  fovereign's  pleafure.  Amidft  all  Notwithftandiug  the  dark  charatlcr  of  this  pjnce, 
the  perfidy  and  cruelty,  however,  for  which  this  mo-  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  allowed,  that  he  laid  the  foun- 
uarch  is  fo  julUy  to  be  detelted,  M'e  may  on  fome  oc-  dations  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  France.  By  hi» 
cafions  lemaik  a  kind  of  magnanimity  and  generolity,  arts  he  deprived  the  common  people  of  their  liberty, 
which  we  cannot  but  applaud.  An  inllanee  of  this  deprefled  the  power  of  the  nobility,  cftablilhed  a  (land- 
was  his  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Medici  againll  pope  ing  army,  and  even  induced  the  Hates  to  render  many 
Sextus,  whom  he  obliged  to  dcfrll  from  his  attacks,  taxes  perpetual,  which  formerly  were  only  tenip<«'aiy, 
and  to  recall  his  fentenee  which  he  had  fulminated  in  order  to  fupport  the  army  which  was  to  keep  ihem- 
againft  them.  felves  in  flavery.      From  this  time  the  people  wei-e  ac- 

In  1479,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  lightly  culhmied   to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  voice   of  their   fo- 

abandoiicd  the   duchy   of  Burgundy  when   he   might  vereign  as  their  only  legillator  ;  and  being  always  obe-. 

have  reduced  it,  now  renewed    his  claims  when  it  was  dient   in   rn.itters   of    the   gieatclt   cjnieqaenc;,  they 

no  longer   in  his  power  to  enforce  them.     After  a  va-  cheerfully  contributed  whatever  funis  were  required  to 

riety  of  aftions  of  leffer  note,  and   the  dellruftion  of  fullil  the  king's  pleafure.  ,jj 

cities   on   both    fides,  a  decifive   battle  was  fought  at  Charles  Vlll.   who   fucceeded  his  father  Louis  XI.  Reign  0 

Guinegate.      Here  the  Flemings  were  routed  ;  but  as  in  1483,   was  only  14  years  of  age  at  tlie  time  of  his  Cha.  V) 

the  French  purfucd  with  too  great  ardour,  the  infantry  father's  death  :  but   though   he    might,  even   at  that 

of  the  enemy  rallied,  and  the  battle  was  renewed  with  age,  have   afcended   the  tlirone   without  any  material 

great  llaughter  on  both  fides.      A  more  decifive  advan-  violation  of  the  laws  of  France,  yet  it  was  judged  ne- 

tage  was  afterwards  gained  by  the  capture  of  80  Fie-  cefiary  to  have  a  regent  on  account  oi  tiie  king's  dc- 

mifh  velTcls,  which  induced  that  commercial  people  to  licacy  of  conllitution  and  want  of  education.      Three 

think  of  peace.      In  the   mean  time,  however,  Louis,  competitors  appeared  as  candidates  for  this  important 

after  a   life  fpent  in  continual  deceit,  hypocrify,  and  trull,  ix'a.   John  d'lke  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of   the 

cruelty,  received   warning  of  his  approaching  end  by  blood,  and  who  had,  till   the   age  of  60,  maintained 

a  fit   of  apoplexy  with    which   he   was    feized   in  the  the   moll  uiiblemidK-d  character  ;  I^ouls  duke  of  Or- 

year  1480.      He  lay  fpeechlefs  and  motionlefs  for  two  leans,  piefumptive   huir  to   the   crown,  but  who  from 

days  ;  after  which  he  recovered   in    fome  degree,  but  his  being  only  20  years  old  himftlf,   fetmed  incapaci- 

rever    completely   regained    his   health   and    Itrength.  tated  on  that  account  from   undertaking  fuch   an  im- 

His  illiiefs,  however,  neither  prevented  him  from  pur-  portant  olhce  :  the   third   competitor    .-as  Anne,  the 

fuing  the  fchemes  of  his  ambition,  nor  from  ufing  the  eldell  daughter  of  Loult,  to  whom  the  latter   had  In 

fame  methods   as   before  to  attain  them.      He  ftized,  the   laft   moments  of  his  life  committed  the  eliarge  of 

Vfithout  any  pretence,  the  eRates  of  the  duke  of  Bonr-  the  kingdom,  with  the  title  of  governels.      The  claim 

bon,  the  only  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  whofe  power  of   this  hidy   was   fupported   by  the   alFembly   of  the  Rejjen< 

could  give  him  any  caufe  of  fufpicion  ;  yet,   notwith-  llates-gcueral  at  Tours  ;  and  though  (lie  was  only  en-  '''^  ^' 

ftandlng  his  affidulty  for    the   interell  of  the  dauphin,  tered  into  the  22d  year  of  her  agi,  it  appears  that  the      *''^' 

he  kept  him  a  kind  of  piiloner  in   the   catlle  of  Am-  olhce   could    not    have    been   more  properly  bellowed, 

hoife,  permitting  none   but  his  own  feivants,  or  per-  Being  married  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  lire  of  Beatijeu, 

N*  »3I«  J  her 
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Frnce  her  prefcnt  title  was  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu  ;  but  (he  ap- 
^•"^f^—  pears  to  have  aftcd  entirely  indepeiideiit  of  her  huf- 
bnnd,  who  was  but  of  a  moderate  capacity,  and  in- 
deed had  been  recommended  to  her  by  Louis  on  ac- 
count of  his  fltT.dcr  abilities,  left  by  any  other  match 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  fhould  be  too  much  a^^jraii- 
dized.  Her  tirft  ftep  was  to  ingratiate  herftll  with 
the  people  by  fomc  popular  aAs  ;  among  which  one 
was  to  punilh  the  inllruments  of  her  father's  cruelties. 
One  of  thefe,  named  Olivier  le  Uain.  vjio,  from  the 
ftaticn  of  a  barber,  had  raifed  himfclf  to  the  con.'i- 
rience  and  favour  of  the  king,  and  had  dillinguiflied 
himfelf  by  the  invention  of  new  modes  of  torture, 
was  publicly  hanged.  Another,  named  Jean  Dovac, 
who  by  ccntiniial  afls  of  violence  and  rapacitv  had 
oppreiTcd  the  people,  was  condemned,  after  being 
whipped  in  all  the  open  places  or  fquarcs  of  Paris,  to 
have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  anti  his  tongue  pierced 
with  a  hot  iron  ;  after  which  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
native  city  of  Montferrand,  where  he  was  again  whip- 
ped, and  his  other  ear  cut  olF;  after  which  his  ellates, 
as  wtll  as  thofe  of  Ohvier,  were  confifcated.  Jacques 
Coltier,  tlie  phyfician  of  L,ouis,  wlio  had  avaikd  him- 
felf <>f  the  terror  of  death  with  w  hich  the  king  was 
ftrongly  influenced,  to  extort  great  funis  of  money 
from  him,  was  ordered  to  anfwer  for  the  immenfe 
wealth  he  had  acquired  ;  but  he  averted  the  danger 
by  paying  a  fine  of  50.000  crowns. 

'1  bus  the  lady  dc  Beaujeu  gained  the  affcfllon  of 
the  people  at  b.rpe  ;  and  was  equally  fuccefsful  in  gain- 
in  i  over  thofe  who  were  averfe  to  her  government. 
The  duke  of  Bourbon  was  made  con  1' able,  an  oiTite 
which  he  had  long  defired  ;  but  the  t'uke  of  Orleans 
behaved  in  fiich  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of 
favour.  Incenfcd  at  the  determination  of  a  trifling 
difpute  at  tennis  againlt  him,  by  the  lady  Beaujcu,  he 
exclaimed,  that  whoever  had  decided  it  in  that  rrianner 
"  wap  a  liar  if  a  man,  or  a  (trumpet  if  a  woman."  Af- 
ter this  furious  declaration  he  fled  to  the  ciftle  of  Beau- 
jency,  where,  however,  he  was  foon  forced  to  furrcnder. 
He  then  applied  to  Henry  VU.  of  England,  who  had 
newly  afcended  llie  throne  of  England;  but  that  prince, 
nalurjlly  flow  and  cautious,  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  his  propofals  ;  on  which  he  next  made  his  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  Brittany.      Here  he  was  received 
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ty,  they  raifed  an  army  of  60,000  men.     By  thefe  the    Fi-imce. 

French  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  fiegc  of  Nantz:  » — " 

but  this  proved  only  a  tranlient  gleam  of  fucrelJ.  Anne 
perfevcred  in  her  derij;n  of  completing  the  conqued  of 
the  country,  and  the  (late  of  Europe  at  that  time  fa- 
voured the  defign.  Of  all  the  European  (\ates,  Eng- 
land alone  was  then  capable  of  affording  any  effcrtual 
afiillr.nce  ;  and  the  flow  caution  of  Henry  prevented 
him  from  giving  the  aflillance  which  for  his  own  inte- 
red  he  ought  to  have  done.  Thus  the  Bretons  were 
left  to  defend  themfelves  the  heft  way  they  could  ;  and 
having  ventured  a  battle,  they  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  mod  of  their  leaders  taken  prifoners.  A  fmall  bo- 
dy of  Englifli,  under  the  command  of  lord  \Voodvilic, 
who  afiiilcd  them,  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces.  'I'he 
duke  foon  after  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  his  daughter  Anne,  at  that  time  only 
13  years  of  age.  A  marriage  was  negociated  betwixt 
this  princefs  and  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  been  married  to  Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  bat  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  poverty  of  that  prince  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  lady  Beaujeu,  then,  finding  that  the  ab-  MaJr.L- 
folute  ctrquell  of  Brittany  would  flill  be  a  difficult  bet\vet.T' 
matter,  determined  to  conclude  a  marriage  belivixt '''-''""o 
'  '■  '■"  ''  "France 


J,,  t,j  Bri(.  with  great  marks  of  elleem,   and    began   to   entertain 
tany.      '     hopes  of  marrying  the  daughter  oftlicduke;   but  be- 
ing h)oked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye   by   the    nobility, 
they  entered  into  fecret  negociationa  with  Anne,  and 
even  folicitcd  her  to  invade  the  country.      In  thcic  ne- 
gociations,  however,  they  (lipulated  that  only  a  certain 
luimher  of  troops  fliould  enter  the  province,  and  that 
no  fortified  place  fhould  remain  in   the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  which   conditions  were  indeed  agreed  to  by 
'j^^       the  regent,  thouch  flie  determined  to  keep  them   no 
That  toun-  longer  than  it  anfwered  her  puipofe.      In  purfuance  of 
try  iiiva.      this  refulution,   Brittany  was  invaded  at  once  by  fonr 
,,.     "y '*"  armies,  each  of  them  fuperiorto  the  llipulated  niunber, 
who  quickly  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  moll  im- 
p'jrtnnt   places   in   the   country  ;  while  the  troops   of 
the  duke   retired   in   difgufl,   leaving   them   to   purfue 
their  conqueils  as  they  pleafed.      Findin^f  at  lall,  how- 
ever, that  the  entire  fubjcAicm  of  their  country  was  de- 
termined upon,  the  nobility  began  to  exert  themfelves  in 
defence  of  it  ;  and.  ir.flair.edby  the  entbufiafm  of  iiber- 
VoL.VII.  Part  II. 


deed,  had  not  been  confummated  by  reafon  of  the  ten- 
der age  of  the  princefs  ;  but  flie  had  been  fcnt  to  Paris 
for  her  education,  and  had  for  feveral  years  been  treat- 
ed as  queen  of  France.  In  1 41; I,  however,  Margaret 
was  fci.t  back  to  her  father  :  Anne  of  Brittany  for  a 
long  tune  refufed  to  violate  the  engagements  into  which 
n.c  hdd  entered  ;  but  at  lall,  finding  herfelf  diftreflej 
oil  all  fides,  and  incapable  of  refilling  the  numerous 
forces  of  France  with  which  flie  was  prcfled,  flie  re- 
ludlautly  confented  to  the  match,  and  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated  the  fame  year  at  Langeais  in  Tou- 
raine. 

_  Maximilian,  whofc  poverty  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  any  afTiilance  to  his  bride,  or  even  from  coming 
to  fee  her,  enraged  at  the  double  difgrace  he  had  fuf- 
fercd,  began,  'when  too  late,  to  think  of  revenge. 
France  was  now  threatened  with  an  invafion  from  the 
united   forces  of  Aullria,  Spain,  and  England.      But 


thi.i  formidable  confederacy  was  foon  diflipated. 
Heniy.  whofe  natural  avarice  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  the  neccfl'ary  aflMance,  was  bought  oif  with  mo- 
ney :  the  immediate  payment  of  745,000  crowns,  and 
the  promife  of  25,000  aunually  ever  after,  peifnaJcd 
him  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Ferdinand  king 
of  .Spain  had  the  counties  of  Roulfillon  and  Cerdagne 
reftored  to  him;  while  Maximilian  was  gratified  by  the 
cefTion  of  part  of  Artois,  which  had  been  acquired  by 
Louis  XI. 

The  young  king   of  France  agreed  to   thefe  terms  Hu'xLd!.' 
tlie  more  readily,  that   he  was  impatient  to  undertake  tion  into     ' 
an  expedition  into  Italy,  in  order  to  conquer  the  king-  'taly.  and 
dom  of  Naples,  to  which  he  claimed  a  right.      Moll  of?"f'i''"'J 
his  counfclliirs  were   againft   the  expedition  ;  but  the  ""^'  °' 
king  was  inflexible,  even  though   Ferdinand  king  of 
Naples  oflered  to  do  homage  i'<>r  his  kingdom,  and  pay 
him  a  tribute  of  50,000  crowns  a  year.     He  appointed 
Peter  duke  of  Bourbon  regent   in  iiis  abfencc  ;   after 
which    he   fet   out   on  his  expedition  xrith   very  few 
3  H  troops 
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By  the  way  he  fell  ill  duke  of  Brittany,  had  fpcnt  a  very  confulerable  time  France, 
ill  pilfoii  ;  and  though  aftciwavds  ftt  at  liberty  by  »  ' 
Chailes,  he  had  never  poflenid  any  fhare  of  that  mo- 
narch's confidence  or  lavour.  Towards  the  conclu- 
fion  of  that  reign,  he  fill  undtr  the  difpleafare  of  the 
queen  ;  and  had  afterw.irds  c>'ntiiuitd  at  his  csllle  of 
JSlois  till  he  was  called  fiom  tlitnce  to  the  polTeirion  of 
the  kingdom.  He  had  been  married  in  early  lite,  and 
agalntl  his  will,  to  Jjne  the  yonngell  daughter  of 
Louis  XI.  aprinccft  of  an  amiable  difpolitio.T,  but  de- 
formed in  her  perfon,  and  fnppofed  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  childrtn.  After«ards  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  having  this  marriage  dilfolvid,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
pofftfs  the  ad'ecAion  of  the  duchefs  of  Brittany  before 
(he  became  qjeen  of  France.  After  the  death  of  her 
liuftjand,  that  princefs  retired  to  IjriHany,  where  Ihe 
pretended  to  afiuine  an  independent  fovereignty  ;  but 
I^ouis  having  got  his  maniage  with  Ja;ie  dliu/.wd  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  quickly  after  made  propofals  ti> 
the  queen-dowager,  which  on  her  part  were  accepted 
without  hcfitation;  though  it  was  ilipulated,  that  if 
(he  fiiould  have  two  fons,  the  younger  fiiould  inherit 
the  duchy  of  Brittany. 

As  Louis,  while  duke  of  Orleans,  had  fome  preten- 
fions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  inllantly  ftt  about 
realizing   them    by  conquclh       On   his  acce.Tion,   he 
found  matters  in  that  country  much  more  favourable 
to  his  dehgns  than  formerly.    I'he  pope,  Ale.v.an'ler  VI. 
was  very  much  in  his  intercfts,  from  the  hopes  of  get- 
ting his   fon  Cicfar  Borgia  provided  for:   he  had  con- 
ciliated the  friendihip  of  the  Venetians  by   promiljnjj 
them  a  part  of  the  Milanefe  ;  he  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  archduke  "Philip  ;  and   renewed  his  alliances 
with  the  crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Denmark.       j 
He  then  entered  Italy  with  an  army  of  7o,oco  men-;  Rxpt- iition 
and  being  afGlled  by  the  Venetians,  quickly  conquered  "'f  1-ouis  . 
one  part  of  the  duchy,  while  they  conquered  the  other,  j'^''-  '"''* 
the  duke  himfelf  being  obliged  to  fly  with   his  family    ■''^' 
to  Infpruck.      He  then  attacked  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
with  three  armies  at  once,  two  to  act  by  land,  and  one 
by  fea  ;  but  none  of  thefe   performing  any  thing  re- 


France,  troops  and  very  little  money. 
fcii  I  V  I  of  the  fmall-pox,  but  in  a  (Iwrt  time  recovered,  and  en- 
tering Italy  «ith  only  6^co  horfe  and  1  »,coo  foot,  he 
was  attended  with  the  moft  furpiifmg  fucctfs,  traver- 
fm:'  the  whole  country  in  fix  weeks,  and  becoming 
inat\cr  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  lefs  than  a  fort- 
night. Such  extraordinary  good  fortune  fccm.cd  mi- 
raculous; and  he  was  reckoned  an  inlhument  r:iifed  up 
by  God  to  deUroy  the  execrable  tyrants  with  which 
Italv  was  at  that  time  infelted.  Had  Charles  made 
life  of  this  prepolfeflion  in  his  favour,  and  aiSed  up  to 
the  charaiSler  generally  given  him,  he  might  have  rai- 
led his  name  as  high  as  any  hero  of  antiquity.  His  be- 
haviour, however,  was  of  a  very  difl'crent  nature.  He  a- 
mufcd  himfclf  with  feaHs  and  (linws  ;  and  leaving  his 
power  in  the  hands  of  favourites,  they  abandoned  it  to 
•whoever  would  purchafe  titles,  places,  or  ainhority,  at 
the  rates  they  impofed  ;  and  the  whole  force  he  pro- 
pofed  to  leave  in  his  new  conquered  dominions  ainount- 
ed  to  no  more  than  4.CCC  men. 

But  while  Charles  was  thus  lofing  his  time,  a  league 
was  concluded  againll  him  at  Venice  ;  into  which  en- 
tered the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  the  archduke 
Philip,  Ludowic  Sfor/n,  and  the  Venetians.  The  con- 
federates afTembled  an  armv  of  40. coo  men,  command- 
ed bv  Francis  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  and  they  waited 
for  the  king  in  the  valley  of  Farnova,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  into  which  he  defcended  with  9C00  men.  On 
the  6th  of  July  1495  he  attacked  the  allies  ;  and,  not- 
withllanding  their  great  fuperiority,  defeated  them,  with 
the  lofs  of  only  80  of  his  own  men.  Tiius  he  got 
fafe  to  France  ;  but  his  Italian  dominions  were  loll 
almoft  as  foon  as  he  departed.  Some  fchemes  were 
liS  propofed  for  recoveiing  thefe  conquers  ;  but  they  were 
His  death,  fig^er  put  in  execution,  and  the  king  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy in  1498. 

The  piemature  death  of  this  monarch,  in  the  aSth 
year  of  his  age,  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  owing  to  his 
irregular  life,  and  particularly  his  attachuunt  to  wo- 
men; which  had  for  fome  time  impaired  his  health, 
and  brought  on  evident  fymptoms  of  his  approaching 
ditlblution.  At  lad  he  relinquid^ed  his  irregularities, 
and  retired  with  the  queen  to  the  caftle  of  Amllcife. 
Here  in  pafTiiig  through  a  low  door  he  llruck  his  head 
with  violence  againft  the  top.  No  unfavourable  fyrr.p- 
tom  appeared  at  the  time  ;  but  foon  afterwards,  as  be 
convevfed  with  his  confeiTor,  and  avowed  his  defign  of 
.  cbferving  the  nuptial  fidelity  lit  owed  to  the  queen, 
he  fuddealy  fell  backwaid  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He 
recovered  his  voice  three  times,  and  uttered  fome  ex- 
prcfions  of  devotion  ;  but  inllantly  relapfed,  and  in  a 
Ihort  time  expired,  tiotwithflanding  every  afTiltance 
that  could  be  given.  He  was  greatly  celebrated  for 
his  fwett  temper  and  agreeable  dilpofition,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  furnames  of  the  jljjnhle  and  Courteous. 
Two  of  his  domeftics  are  faid  to  have  died  of  grief 
after  his  death,  and  his  widow  abandoned  herfelf  to 
the  moft  pungent  forrow  for  t-wo  days. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  VIII.  tlie  throne  of  France 
pafled  from  the  direii  line  of  the  houfe  of  V'alois,  and 
Louis  duke  of  Orleans  fuccoeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  time  of  his  accceffion  he  was  in  his  36tli  year,  and 
had  long  been  taught  prudence  in  the  lehool  of  ad- 
verfity.  During  the  adniinillration  of  the  Lady  Beau- 
jeu,  he  had  been,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  con- 
ftiUitly  in  difgrace  ;  aud  after  his  connections  with  iht 


marka'ole,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  1504. 

In  1506,  the  people  of  Genoa  revolted ;  drove  out 
the  nobility;  chofe  eight  tribunes;  and  declared  Paul  . 
Nuuva,  a  filkdyer,  their  duke  :  after  which,  they  ex- 
pelled the  French  governor,  and  reduced  a  great  part 
of  the  Kiviera.  This  occafiJiied  Louis's  return  into 
luily;  where,  in  1507,  he  obliged  titt  Genoefe  to  fur- 
reader  at  difcretion  :  and,  in  15:8,  entered  into  the 
league  of  Cambray,  with  the  other  princes  who  at 
that  time  wanted  to  reduce  the  overgrown  povr'er  of 
the  Venetians.  Pope  Julius  II.  who  had  been  thcfiilt  • 
contriver  of  this  league,  very  fooii  repented  of  it;  and 
declared,  that  if  the  Venetians  would  reftore  the  cities 
ofFaenzaand  Rimini,  which  had  been  unjuftly  taken 
from  him,  he  would  be  contented.  This  was  refufed  ; 
and  in  1509,  the  forces  of  the  republic  received  fuch  an 
entire  defeat  from  Louis,  that  they  agreed  to  rellorc  .- 
not  only  the  two  cities  demanded  by  pope  Julius,  but 
whatever  elle  the  allies  required. 

The  pope  now,  inllead  of  executing  his  treaties  with  ■ 
his  allies;,  made  war  on  the  king  of  France  without  tire 
lead  provocation.  Ijouis  called  an  alfembly  of  his 
clergy;  where  it  was  determined,  that  in  fotnt  cafes  it 
was  lawful  to  make  war  upon  the  pope;  upon  which 
2 ..  tke 
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Tr»frt.  ttic  ki'n;T  declared  war  ?gainft  iiim,  and  committtJ  the 
V"~*~"~  care  of  his  a-ir.y  to  tlie  Maifliall  de  Trivulce.  He  foon 
obligca  the  pope  to  retire  Into  Ravenna;  and  in-iji  i, 
Gallon  de  Foix,  duke  bf  NemoiH-s,  gained  a  great 
viftoiy  at  Ravenna,  but  was  himfclf  killed  in  the  en- 
gagement. After  his  death  the  army  diftjandcd  for 
want  of  pay ;  and  the  French  affairs  in  Italy,  and  every 
vhere  life,  fell  into  great  confufion.  They  recovered 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  lolt  it  again  in  a  few  weeks. 
|j  Henry  Vlll.  of  England  invaded   France,  and  took 

P  Terruennc  and  Tournay ;  and  the  Swifs  invaded  Bur- 

gundy with  an  army  of  25,000  men.  In  this  defpe- 
rate  (ituation  of  affairs  the  queen  died,  and  Louis  put 
an  end  to  the  oppofition  of  his  mod  dangerous  enemies 
by  ncgociatlng  marriagt-s.  To  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
he  oft'trtd  liis  fccond  danghtcr  for  either  of  his  grajid- 
lons,  Charks  or  Ferdinand  ;  and  to  renounce,  in  fa- 
vour of  that  ma-riage,  his  claims  on  Milan  and  Genoa. 
This  prtpofal  was  accepted  ;  and  Louis  himfelf  mar- 
ried the  princcfs  Mary,  lifter  to  Henry  Vlll.  of  Eng- 
thc  P''Y"Mand.  This  marriage  he  did  not  long  furvive,  but  died 
tiitjan'''  ""  ^^^  2^1  of  January  1 5 '4;  and  was  fucceeded  by 
«oii  icui'h.  Francis  I.  count  of  Angoulcfme,  and  duke  of  Brttagne 
,.,        and  Valoit. 

Tlie  new  king  vras  no  fooner  fcated  on  the  throne, 
than  he  rtfolved  on  an  txpeiiition  into  Italy.  In  this 
he  was  at  firll  fucccfsfi;!,  defeating  the  Swifs  at  Mirig- 
nano,  and  reducing  the  duchy  of  Milan.  In  1 5 1 8,  the 
emperor  Maximilian  dying,  I'Vancis  was  very  ambitious 
of  being  hisTucccfTir,  and  thereby  retloring  to  France 
fuch  a  (plenJid  title,  which  had  been  fo  long  loft.  But 
Maximilian,  before  his  death,  had  exeited  himfelf  fo 
much  in  favour  of  Charks  V.  of  Spain,  that  Francis 
found  it  impofllble  to  fucceed  ;  and  from  that  time  an 
irreconci'eable  hatred  took  place  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs.  In  IJZI,  this  ill-will  produced  a  war;  which, 
however,  might  perhaps  have  been  terminated,  if  Fran- 
cis could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  rcftore  the  town 
of  Fontarabia,  which  had  been  taken  by  his  admiral 
Eonivet  :  but  tliis  being  refufed,  hoftilities  were  re- 
newed with  greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  nor  were  they 
concluded  till  France  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  dertruClion.  The  war  was  continued  with  various 
fuccefs  till  the  year  1524;  when  Francis  having  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  laid  fiege  to  Pavia,  he  was  utterly  de- 
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Milanefe  a'To  made  their  way  bick  again  as  weH  as 
they  coi.ld.  Henry  \"III.  undrr  the  influence  of  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  refolved  not  to  opprefs  the  opprefftd  : 
he  therefore  ailured  the  regent  tl)at  (he  bad  nothing  to 
fear  from  him  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  advifed  her  not 
to  confent  to  any  treaty  by  which  Fiance  was  to  be 
difmembered.  To  the  emperor,  however,  he  ufed  an- 
other language.  He  told  him,  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  this  puiJfant  monarchy  lay  at  their  mercy  ; 
and  therefore,  that  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  (hould 
not  be  let  flip  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  fhould  be  con- 
tent with  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  Gafcony,  and 
hoped  the  empire  would  make  no  fcruple  of  owning- 
him  kiuT  of  France  :  adding,  that  he  expefted  the 
emperor  would  make  a  right  ufeof  his  victory,  by  en- 
tering Guienne  in  perfon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  was  ready 
to  bear  halt  the  expences  of  the  war.  He  forefaw 
what  fell  out  :  the  emperor  was  alarmed  at  thcfe  con- 
ditions, and  did  not  care  to  have  him  for  a  neighbour; 
for  which  rcafon  he  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the  regent 
for  fix  months.  In  Picardy  the  Flemings  were  repul- 
fcd  ;  and  the  count  de  Guifo,  with  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  had  the  good  fortune,  with  a  handful  of  troops, 
to  defeat  and  cut  to  pieces  the  German  peafants. 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  was  detained  in  captivity  Franc'sl. 
in  Italy  :  but  being  wearied  of  his  confinement  in  that  *^^'"'''''.l  "* 
country,  and  the  princes  of  Italy  beginning  to  cabal  '  i^      ,,' 
for  liis  deliverance,  he  was  carried  to  Madrid;  where,  q  ms  ad  f. 
on  the  14th  of  Januai-y  ijZJ,  he  figned  a  treaty,  the  alvaita- 
priucipal  articles  of  which  were.  That  he/liould  rcfign  i^^J'tie*- 
to  the  emperor  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  in  full  fove-"^''  ' 
reignty;  that  he  (linuld  defift  from  the  homage  which 
the  emperor  owed  him  for  Artols  and  Flanders;  that 
he  fhould   renounce  all  claim  to  Naples,  Milan,  Alii, 
Tournay,  Lifle,  and  Hefdin,  &c.  ;  that  he  (hould  per- 
fuade  Henry  d'Albret   to  refign   the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre to  the  emperor,  or  at  leail  ftiould  give  him  no  af- 
fiftance;  that   within   40  days   he   ftiould   rellore   the 
duke  of  Bourbon   and  all  his  party  to  th;ir  eftates; 
that  he   fhould    pay    the  king  of  Enghnd  500,003 
crowns  which  the  emperor  owed  him  ;  that  when  the 
emperor  went  to  Italy  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown, 
he  (hould  lend  him  i  2  galleys,  four  large  (hips,  and  a 
land-army,  or  inftead  of  it  200,000  crowns. 

All  thtfe  articles  the  king  of  France   promifed  on 
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feattd  before  that  ciiy,  and  taken  prlfoner  on  the  24th    the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince  to  execute;  or,  in 


of  February. 

This  dif^'Her  threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  ut- 
moft  confufion.  The  Flemifh  troops  made  continual 
inroads;  many  thoufand  boors  aiTembled  in  Alface,  in 
order  to  make  an  invafion  from  that  quarter ;  Hen- 
ry VIII.  had  affembled  a  great  army,  and  threatened 
the  kingdom  on  that  fide  tlfo;  and  a  party  was  form- 
ed in  t!ie  kingdom,  in  order  to  difpoffcfs  the  duchtfs 
of  the  regency,  and  confer  it  upon  the  duke  de  Ven- 
dofmc.  Tliiii  priucL,  however,  who,  a'tcr  the  conflable, 
was  the  head  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon,  went  on  pui- 
pofc  to  Lyons,  where  he  allured  the  regent  that  he 
had  no  view  but  for  her  fcrvice,  and  that  of  his  coun- 
try ;  upon  which  flic  formed  a  council  of  the  ableft 
men  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  this  ftie  made  him  piefi- 
dcnt.  The  famous  Andrew  Doria  failed  v.-ith  the 
French  galleys  to  taJct  on  board  the  remains  of  the 
French  troops  under  the  dakc  of  AKa,  wlmm  he  iiiid- 
c<i  fafely  in  France.    Thufc  who  eicapcd  out  of  the 


cafe  of  nonperformance,  to  return  piifoner  into  Spain. 
But,  notwithftanding  thefe  profefiions,  Francis  had  al- 
ready protefted  before  certain  notaries  and  witn'.fles  in 
whom  he  coidd  truft,  that  the  treaty  he  was  about  to 
fign  was  againll  his  will,  and  therefore  null  and  void. 
On  the  21ft  of  February,  the  emperor  th.iught  fit  to 
rcleaie  him  from  his  prifon,  in  which  he  had  been 
clofcly  confined  ever  fince  his  arrival  in  Spain  ;  and 
after  receiving  the  ftrongcft  aifurances  from  his  own 
mouth,  that  he  would  I.ter.illy  fultil  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  fcnt  him  under  a  ftrong  gaurd  to  the  frontiers, 
where  he  was  exchanged  for  his  two  eldeft  fons,  who 
were  to  remain  as  hoftages  for  his  fidelity. 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  dominions,  his  firft  And  breaW 
care  was  to  get  himfelf  abfoned  by  the  Pope  from  the  it- 
oaths  he  had  taken;  after  which  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  pontiff,  the  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  king  of  England,  for  prcfcrving  the 
peace  of  Italy.  In  the  month  of  June,  he  publicly 
3  li  2  Mr 
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rr.in-«.     rcceivcJ  rrmonftrancis  from  the  dates  of  Cuigimdy  ; 
—  in  which  tliev  told  him,  without  ceremony,   that  by 
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upon  as  a  ju.1  ctjuivaltnt,  they  undertook  thjt  it  flioiilj     Furcff. 
be  railed  for  his  feivice.      When   the   anibifiadors  de-  *  "    '' 

livered  their  propolitions,  Charles  treated  l!ie  Eriglilli 
herald  with  lefpetl,  and  the  French  one  with  con- 
tempt ;  which  produced  a  challenge  fiom  Francis  to 
the  emperor*.  All  differences,  however,  were  at  laft  *  StcD^ul. 
adjidled;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Cambray,  on^^^^^^^^j 
the  5th  of  Augull  1528.  By  this  treaty,  inllead  of  (jambriy, 
the  pofftfrion,  the  emperor  contented  hiiAlclf  with  re- 
ferving  his  righcs  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
two  millions  of  crowns  already  mentioned.  Of  thcfe 
he  was  to  receive  1,206,000  in  ready  money:  the 
prince's  lands  in  Flanders  belonging  to  the  houfe  of 
BoHrbon  were  to  be  delivered  up  ;  thefc  were  valued 
at  400,000  more  :  and  the  remaining  400,000  were 
to  be  paid  by  France  in  difcliarge  of  the  emperor's 
debt  to  England.  Francis  was  hltewife  to  dilchurge 
the  penalty  of  5-00,000  crowns  which  the  cmpeior 
had  incurred,  by  not  manying  his  niece  the  princefs 
Mtry  of  England  ;  and  to  relcafe  a  rich  Jlcar  de  lys 
which  had  been  many  years  before  pawned  by  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy  for  50,000  crowns.  The  town  and  caRle 
of  Hefdin  u ere  alfo  yielded;  together  wiih  the  fove- 
reiguty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  the  king's  pre- 
tenfions  in  Italy.  As  for  the  allies  of  France,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  emperor's  mercy,  without  the 
leall  flipulation  in  their  favour;  and  Francis  hinifelf 
loy  of  Naples  and  the  Spa'nilh  lords  wtreiHll  at  the  protctted  againd  the  validity  of  the  treaty  before  he 
French  court  ;  and  the  emperor  was  to  be  admitted  ratified  it,  as  did  alfo  his  attorney-general  before  he 
into  it,  provided  he  accepted  the  king's  offer  of  two  regiilered  it  in  parliament;  but  both  of  them  with  the 
millions  for  the  relcafe  of  his  childven,  and  left  the 
duke  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  princes  in  quiet  pof- 
felTion  of  their  dominions.  It  is  the  common  misfor- 
tune of  all  leagues,  that  the  powers  who  enter  into  them 
keep  only  their  own  particular  intertfts  in  view,  and 
thus  defeat  the  general  intention  of  the  confederacy. 
This  was  the  cafe  here.  The  king's  great  point  was 
to  obtain  his  children  upon  the  terms  he  had  propo- 
fed ;  and  he  was  dclirous  of  knowing  what  hopes  there 
were  of  that,  before  he  afted  agaiiift  the  mnnaich  who 
had  them  in  his  power.  Thus  the  duke  of  Milan  and 
the  Pope  were  both  facrifavd.  The  former  was  ob- 
liged to  furrendtr  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
latter  was  furprifed  by  the  Colonnas  ;  both  of  which 
difaflers  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  French  luc- 
cours  had  entered  Italy  in  time.     See  Italy. 

According  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
between  Francis  and  Henry,  their  ambaffadors  went 
into  Spain,  attended  each  of  them  by  a  herald,  in  or- 
der to  fiimmon  the  emperor  to  accept  the  terms  which 
had  been  ofTtrtd  him;  or,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  to  declare 
It  feems  the  emperor's  anfwer  was  foref;en  in 


the  treaty  of  Madrid  he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right 
to  do,  in  breach  of  the  laws  and  his  coronation-oath  ; 
adding,  that  if  he  perfifted  in  his  rcfolution  of  throw- 
jii<r  them  under  a  foreign  yoke,  they  mull  appeal  to 
the  General  States  of  the  kingdom.  At  thefe  remori- 
ftrances  the  viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  Spanifh  mi- 
■ifttrs  were  prefent.  They  perceived  the  end  which 
the  kinf^  aimed  at,  and  therefore  cxpol^ulated  with 
him  in  pretty  warm  terms.  At  lafl  the  viceroy  told 
him,  that  he  had  now  nothing  left  but  to  keep  hii  royal 
word  in  returning  to  the  calUe  of  Madrid,  as  his  pve- 
deceffor  John  had  done  in  a  like  cafe.  To  this  the 
king  replied,,  that  king  John  afltd  rightly;  that  he 
returned  to  a  king  who  had  treated  him  like  a  king; 
but  that  at  Madrid  he  had  received  fuch  ufage  as 
would  have  been  unbecoming  to  a  gentleman:  that  he 
had  often  declared  to  the  emperor's  minifters,  th.at  the 
terms  they  extorted  from  him  were  unjuftand  imprac- 
ticable :  but  that  he  was  Hill  willing  to  do  all  that  was  fit 
and  reafona'ele ;  and  to  ranfom  his  fons  at  the  rate  of  two 
millions  of  gold,  in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 

Hitherto  the  treaty  for  the  tra:iquil!itv  of  Italy  had 
been  kept  fecrct,  in  hopes  that  fonie  mitigation  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  woidd  have  been  obtained  ;  but  now 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  publilh  it,  thoiisrh  the  vice- 


the  court  of  France  ;  and  therefore  the  king  had  pre- 
vioufly  called  together  an  affembly  of  the  notables  ; 
that  is,  pcifons  of  the  feveral  ranks  of  his  people  in 
whom  he  could  coiiru'c.  To  them  he  propoiid  the 
great  qucdion.  Whether  he  was  bound  to  perform  the 
licaty  of  Madrid?  or.  Whether,  if  he  did  not  perform 
it,  he  was  obliged  in  honour  to  return  to  Sj)ain  ?  To 
both  thcfe  qucllions,  the  affembly  anfwered  in  the  ne- 
gative :  they  faid,,that  Burgundy  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  that  he  could  not  fcparate  it  by 
his  own  authority  ;  that  his  p.-rfon  alfo  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  pubhc,  of  which  therefore  he  could  not 
iifpofe  ;  but  for  the  two  millions,  which  they  looked 


grcatctt  fecrecy  imaginable. 

Nothing  farther  of  much  confeqnence  happened  du- 
ritig  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  war 
was  foon  renewed  with  Charles,  who  made  an  invafion 
into  France,  but  with  very  bad  fuccefs;  nor  was  peace 
fully  eflablifhcd  but  by  the  death  of  Francis,  which  ,,5 
happened  on  the  3d  of  March»  1547.  He  was  fuc- Francis  dies 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  II.  who  atcended  the  throne^"' "  *"«' 
that  very  day  on  which  he  was  29  years  of  age.  I"h^^!vIi' 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  an  infui  reftion  happened 
in  Guienne,  owing  to  the  opprelTive  condud  of  thti 
officers  who  Icvi.d  the  fait  tax.  The  king  difpatchcd 
againll  the  infurgents  two  bodies  of  troops  ;  one  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Aumale  fon  to  the  duke  of 
Guife,  the  other  by  the  conllable.  The  fird  behaved 
with  the  greatell  moderation,  and  brought  back  the 
people  to  their  duty  without  making  many  examples: 
the  other  behaved  with  the  utmolt  haughtinefs  and 
cruelty;  and  though  the  king  afterwards  remitted  many 
of  his  punilhments,  yet  from  that  time  the  conllable 
became  odious  to  the  people,  while  the  family  of  Guile 
were  highly  refpcAcd. 

In  1548,  the  king  began  to  execute  the  ejidls  which       '37 
had  been  made  agamll    the  Protellants  with   the   "'-fjcmc.  the 
mofl  fevetily  ;  and,  thinking  even  the  clergy  too  mild  i>:ot<.[lautK 
in  the  profecution  of  herefy,   tredled  for  that  purpoie 
a  chamber  compofed  of  members  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris.     At  the  queen's  coronation,  which  happened 
this  year,  he   caufcd  a  number  of  Protellants  to  be 
buriH-d,  and  was  himfelf  prefent  at  the  fpetlacle.     He 
was,  however,  fo  much  Ihocked,  that  he   could  never 
forget  it ;  but  complained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that, 
at   certain   times,    it   appeared    before   his  eyes,    and 
trouLkd  his  underllanding. 

In  1549,  a  peace  being  concluded  with  England,  the 

king 
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France,     king  purcliaftd  Boulogne  from  the  latter,  for  the  I'uin 

— ^— —  of  400,000  crowns ;  one  half  to  be  paid  ou  the  day 

'j°        (if  rellitiitiijii,    and    the    other    a   few   months  after. 

j„„"",jj,.,  Scotland  was  included  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Engliih 

nth  Enj     reftored  fome  places  they  had  take;i  there.      Tliis  was 

the  moll  advantageous  peace  that  France  had  hitLerto 

made  with  England  ;  the  vaft  arrears  which  were  due 

to  that  crown  being  in  effecl  remitted;  and  the  pen- 

fion  which  looked  fo  like  liibute,  not  beinjr  mentioned, 

was  in  faCl  extinguifhed-     The  «arl  of  Warwick  him- 

felf,  who  had  concludtd  tlie  peace,   was  fo  feniible  of 

the  difgrace  fuffered   by  his  nation   on  this  occalion, 

Uiat  lie  pretended  to  be  fick,  in  order  to  avoid  fetting 

his  hand  to  fuch  a  fcandalous  bargain. 

This  year,  an  edicl  was  made  to  reftrain  the  extra- 
vagant remittancej  which  the  clergy  had  been  in  ufe 
of  making  to  the  court  of  Roine,  and  for  corretting 
fome  other  abufcs  committed  by  the  p.tpal  niitariis. 
With  this  edict  Pope  Julius  III.  washigidy  difpleafed; 
and  the  following  year  ( 1550),  war  was  declared  by 
the  king  of  France  againll  the  pope  and  the  emperor. 
The  pretence  was,  that  Henry  proteCitd  Oclavio  Far- 
ncfe  duke  of  Pnrma,  whom  the  pope  was  dcfirous  of 
deprivine;  of  his  dominions.  In  this  war  tlic  king  was 
threatened  with  the  cenfures  of  the  church,  more  ef- 
peci.nlly  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  a  Turkiih  licet  entered 
the  Mediterranean,  where  they  threatened  the  lOe  of 
Gozo,  and  made  defcents  upon  Sicily.  Henry,  how- 
ever, ftrongly  denied  any  fuch  connection,  and  inllfltd 
that  the  emperor  had  given  them  f.ifficiciit  provoca- 
tion :  hut,  be  this  as  it  will,  the  tmperor  foon  found 
himfclf  in  fuch  danger  from  thefe  new  enemies,  that 
}>e  could  not  fupport  the  pope  as  he  intended,  who  on 
that  account  was  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  After 
this,  the  king  continued  the  war  againd  the  emperor 
with  fuccefs ;  reducing  the  cities  of  Toul,  Verdun, 
and  Metz.  He  then  entered  the  country  of  Alface, 
and  reduced  all  the  fortrcfTes  between  Hagenau  and 
AVifFcnburg.  He  failed,  however,  in  his  attempt  on 
Sudlburgh  ;  and  was  foon  after  obliged  by  the  Ger- 
man princes  and  the  Swifs  to  defill  trom  farther  con- 
quells  on  that  fide.  This  war  continued  with  very 
httle  interruption,  and  as  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  till  the  year  1557,  when  a  peace  was 
concluded  ;  and  foon  after,  the  king  was  killed  at  a 
le  is  klltil  tournament  by  one  count  de  Montgomery,  who  was 
'•"""■•'*"  reckoned  one  of  the  ftronsreft  knijjats  in  France,  and 
who  had  done  all  he  could  to  avi'id  this  encounter  wi'.h 
the  king. 

The  icign  of  his  fucctflbr  Francis  II.  was  remarkable 
only  for  the  pcrfecution  of  the  Protedants  ;  which  be- 
came fo  grievous,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  o«n  defence.  This  occafioned  fcveral 
civil  wars,  the  firll  of  which  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
CliaileslX.  who  fuccecded  to  the  throne  in  1560.  ibis 
[oteaants.  firil  war  continued  till  the  year  1^(12,  when  a  peace 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Proteftants  were  to  have 
a  free  pardon,  and  liberty  of  confciencc.  In  I56y, 
the  war  broke  out  anew,  and  was  continued  with  very 
little  interruption  till  1569,  when  peace  was  again 
concluded  upon  very  advantageous  terms  for  the  I'ro- 
tcftants.  .'\fterthis,  king  Charle.'!,  who  had  now  ta- 
ken the  government  into  his  hands,  carefTed  the  Pro- 
tcilants  io  as  extiaordinary  manner.  He  inrited  to 
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court  the  admiral  Coligni,  wlu   was  the  head  of  the     Frarrie. 

Protellant   party  ;  and    cajoled    him   fo,    that  he   was   v      ^, 

lulled  into  a  perfect  fecurity,  notwith.landing  the 
nniiy  warnings  given  him  by  his  friends,  that  the 
king's  fair  fpeeches  were  by  no  means  to  be  trolled  : 
but  he  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  his  confidence.  On 
the  aid  of  Augull  1571,  as  he  was  walking  from  the 
cojrt  to  his  lodgings,  he  received  a  Ihot  from  a  win- 
dow, which  carried  away  the  fecond  finger  of  bia 
right  hand,  and  wounded  him  grievouHy  in  the  left 
arm.  This  he  himfelf  afcribed  to  the  malice  of  the 
duke  of  Guife,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party.  Af- 
ter dinner,  however,  the  king  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit, 
and  amongll  others  made  him  this  compliment;  "  You 
have  received  the  wound,  b  it  it  is  I  who  fuller  ;" 
defiring  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  would  order  hij 
friends  to  quarter  about  his  houfe,  and  pro.Tiifing  to 
hinder  the  Catholics  from  entering  that  cjuartcr  after 
it  was  dark.  fhis  fatisfied  the  admiral  of  the  king's 
Cncerity ;  and  hindered  hiin  from  complying  with 
the  defi.'es  of  his  friends,  who  would  have  carried  him 
away,  and  who  were  flrjBg  enough  to  have  forced  a 
paffage  out  of  Paris  if  they  had  attempted  it. 

In  the  evening,  the  qu.-en-mothcr,  Katharine  deorfai'iul 
Medicis,  held  a  cabinet  council  to  fix  the  execution  of  ir,ffacrcof 
the  mjlfacre  of  the  Protcllants,  whicli  had  been  long 'he  fro;©, 
meditated.  The  perfons  of  which  this  council  was  "'*'■ 
compofed,  were,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  bro- 
ther ;  Ciijn/.agua  duke  of  Nevers  ;  Henry  of  ringou- 
lefirie,  grand  prior  of  France,  and  ballard  brother  of 
the  king;  the  inarfhal  de  Tavanne?  ;  and  Albert  de 
Gondi,  count  de  Rhetz.  The  direction  of  the  whole 
was  given  to  the  duke  of  Guife,  to  whom  the  ad- 
minillratioii  had  been  entirely  confided  during  the 
former  reign.  The  guards  were  appointed  to  be  in 
arms,  and  the  city-officers  were  to  difpofe  the  militia 
to  execute  the  king's  orders,  of  which  the  fignal  wa» 
the  ringii.g  of  a  bell  near  .the  Eouvie.  Some  fay,  that 
when  the  boar  approached,  which  was  that  of  mid- 
night, the  king  grew  undetermined  :  that  he  expief- 
fcd  his  horror  at  Ihcdding  fo  much  blood,  efpecially  con- 
fidering  that  the  people  whom  he  was  going  to  dcftroy 
Were  his  fubjects,  who  had  come  to  the  capital  at  his 
ommand,  and  in  confidence  of  his  word  ;  and  parti- 
cularly the  admiral,  whom  he  had  detained  fo  lately 
by  his  carcffcs.  The  queen-mother,  hov/ever,  re- 
proached him  with  his  cowardice,  and  reprefented  to 
hi.Ti  the  great  danger  he  was  in  from  the  Proicliants ; 
which  at  lall  induced  him  to  confent.  According  to 
others,  however,  the  king  himfelf  urged  on  the  maf- 
facre ;  and  when  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  take  off 
only  a  few  of  the  heads,  he  cried  out,  "  If  any  are 
to  die,  let  there  not  be  one  left  to  reproach  me  with 
breach  of  faith." 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  a  body  of  Swifs 
troops,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Guife,  the  chevalier  d' Angoulcfme,  acconripaiiied  by 
many  perfons  of  quality,  attacked  the  admiral's  houfe. 
Having  forced  open  the  doors,  the  fovcmoll  of  the  af- 
fafiins  rufhed  into  his  apartment  ;  and  one  of  them  a/k- 
ed  if  he  was  Coligni?  To  this  he  anfwercd  that  he  was; 
adding,  "  Young  man,  re fpe£l  thefe  prey  hairs :"  to 
which  the  aJTaflia  replied  by  running  him  through  the 
body  with  his  fword.  The  duke  of  Guife  and  the 
thcvalitr,  growing  impatient  below  Hairj,  cried  out  t» 

know 
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'  Praufe     know  if  t!ie  bufinefs  was  done  ;  and  hcing  told  that  it 

*^^'y~'~  was,  commgndcd  that  the  boJy  (houlJ  be  thrown  out 

at  the  window.     As  Toon  as  it  (Al  on  the  groUnd,   ttie 

•  chevaher,  or  (as  foine  fay)  the  duke  of  Guife,  wiping 
the  blood  off  the  face,  ki^rlced  it  with  his  foot.  Tlie 
body  was  then  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  tiie  populace; 
who,  after  a  feries  of  indipnities,  dragged  it  to  the  com- 
mon gallows,  to  which  they  chained  it  by  the  feet,  the 

"  head  being  cut  off  and  carritd  to  the  queen  motlier ; 
who,  it  ij  faid,  caufed  it  to  be  embalmed  and  fcnt  to 
Kf)me.  Tl-.e  king  himfelf  went  to  fee  tt-.e  body  hang 
upon  the  gibbet;  where  a  Hre  being  kindled  under  it, 
part  was  burnt,  and  the  rell  fcorchcd.  In  the  Louvre 
the  gentlemen  belonj;ing  to  the  king  of  Navane  and 
the  prince  of  Condt  were  murdered   under  the  king's 

•  eye.  Two  of  them  wounded,  and  purfucd  by  the  af- 
Aiflins,  fled  into  the  bed-chamber  of  the  queen  of  Na- 
varre, and  jumped  upon  her  bed,  befeeching  her  to  fave 
their  lives  ;  and  as  (he  went  to  afk  this  favour  of  the 
^uecn-mother,  two  more,  under  the  like  circumdances, 
lulhed  into  the  room,  and  threw  themfelves  at  her  feet. 
7"he  queen-mother  came  to  the  window  to  enjoy  thefe 
dreadful  fjenes ;  and  the  king,  feeing  the  Protcftants 
who  h)dged  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  flying  for 
their  lives,  called  for  his  long  gun,  and  tired  upon  them. 
In  the  fpace  of  three  or  four  days,  many  thoufands 
were  dcllroyed  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by  the  mod  cruel 
deaths  which  malice  itfelf  could  invent.  Peter  Ramus, 
profciTor  of  philolophy  and  mathematics,  after  being 
robbed  of  all  he  bad,  his  belly  being  firtl  ripped  open, 
was  thrown  out  of  a  window.     This  fo  much  affecled 

.  Denis  Lanibin  the  k::ig's  profcffjr,  tli.it,  though  a 
zealous  Catholic,  he  cied  of  terror.  The  firll  two  days, 
the  king  denied  it  was  done  by  his  orders,  and  threvv 
the  whole  blame  on  the  houfe  of  Guife  :  but,  on  the 
28th  of  Auguft,  he  went  to  the  parliament,  avowed  it, 
was  complimented  upon   it,  and  diredted  a  procefs  a- 

;  gainll  the  admiral,  by  which  he  was  Itigmatized  as  a 

traitor.  Two  innocent  gentlemen  fufFered  as  his  ac- 
complices in  a  pretended  plot  agaiiiS;  the  life  of  the 
king,  in  order  to  fet  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
prince  of  Condc.  They  were  executed  by  torch -light  ; 
and  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  (with  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Condt  by  force)  were  fpec- 
tators  of  this  horrid  fnA  ;  and  they  alfo  aifilled  at  tlie 
jubilee  to  thank  God  for  the  execution  of  fuch  an  infa- 
mous vlefign. 

This  maffacte  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Paiis 
alone.  On  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  fent  10  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon 
,the  Protettauts  themfelves,  and  to  let  loofe  the  people 
upon  them  :  and  though  an  editl  was  pubiiihed  before 
the  end  of  the  week,  affurlng  them  of  the  king's  pro- 
tection, and  that  he  by  no  means  defigned  to  extermi- 
nate them  bccaufe  of  their  religion,  yet  private  orders 
were  lent,  of  a  nature  dirtdly  contrary;  in  confcquence 
of  which,  the  maffacre,  or  (as,   in  allufion  to  the  Sici- 

•fSetSuUy  lian  vefpers*,  it  was  now  Ityled)  the  Malim  of  Paris, 
were  repeated  in  Meaux,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Angers, 
Tholouie,  Rouen,  and  Lyons  ;  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of 
two  months  30,000  Protellants  were  butchered.  The 
next  year  Rochtlle,  the  only  flrong  fortrefs  which  the 
Protellants  held  in  France,  was  belieged,  but  was  not 
taken  without  the  lofs  of  24,oc'o  of  the  Catholici  who 
;fe;ficged  it.     After  this  a  pacificjtion  enfucd  on  term* 
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favourable  to  tKe  Protcilants,  but  to  which  tliey  never    France 
trurted.  •— V— 

'I'his  year  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  elected  king  of 
Poland,  and  focn  after  fet  out  to  take  pollVlfion  of  his 
new  kingdom.    The  king  accompanied  him  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  kingdom  ;   but  during  the  journey  was  (ci- 
zed  with  a  flow  fever,  which  from  the  beginning  had 
a   very  dangerous  appearance.      H«  lingered  fur  fome       143 
time  under  the  molt  terrible  agonies  both  of  body  and  Death  i>f 
mind;    and  at  lalt  died  on  the  30th  of  May  1572,  Im-^^harlcjl 
ving  lived   24  years,  and  reigned    13.      It  is  faid,  that 
after  the  dreadful  mallacre  abovementioned,  thisijrince 
had  a  fiercenefs  in  his  looks  and  a  colour  in  his  cheeks 
which  he  never  bad  before.     He  flept  little,  and  never 
found.     He  waked  frequently  in  agonies,  and  had  foft 
mufic  to  compote  him  again  to  veil.  , , . 

During  the  firll  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Henry  1' 
who  fucceeded  his  brother  Charles,  tlie  war  with  the 
Protellants  was  carried  on  with  indifferent  fuccefs  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  1575,  a  peace  w.as 
concluded,  called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Et!i9  ofPa- 
c'lj'ualion.  It  confiltcd  of  no  fewer  than  63  articles  ; 
the  fubilance  of  which  was,  that  liberty  of  confcicnce, 
and  the  public  e.^ercife  of  religion,  were  granted  to  the 
reformed,  without  any  other  rellriition  than  that  they 
fliould  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris  or  any- 
other  part  where  the  court  was  :  Party  chambers  were 
ereded  in  every  parliament,  to  coiiiill  of  equal  num- 
bers of  Catholics  and  Protellants,  before  whom  all 
judgments  were  to  be  tried:  The  judgmcQts  againll  the 
admiral,  and,  in  general,  all  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
or  been  executed,  were  reverfed;  and  eight  cautionary 
towns  were  given  to  the  Protellants.  j., 

This  ediit  gave  occafion  to  the  Guifes  to  form  an  C:\t'  olis 
affociation  in  defence,  as  was  pretended,  of  the  Ca- '^"g"'' 
tholic  religion,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the'"'""^ 
Catholic  League.  In  this  league,  though  the  king  was 
mentioned  with  refpctt,  he  could  not  help  feeing  th.Ht 
it  ftruck  at  the  very  root  of  his  authority  :  for,  as  the 
Prottllants  had  already  their  chiefs,  fo  the  Catholics 
were,  for  the  future,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the 
chief  of  the  league;  and  were,  bv  the  very  words  of 
it,  to  execute  whatever  he  commanded,  fur  tiie  good  of 
the  caufe,  againll  any,  without  exception  ofperfons. 
The  king,  to  avoid  the  bad  eflecls  of  tiii^,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council  declared  himfelf  head  of  the  league  ; 
and  of  confequence  recommenced  the  war  againll  the 
Protellants,  which  was  not  extinguiihed  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  faition  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  in  the  mean  time, 
took  a  refolution  of  fupporting  Charles  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  a  weak  old  man,  as  prtfum^-'live  heir  of  the 
crown.  In  1584  they  entered  into  a  league  with 
Spain,  and  took  up  arms  againll  tlie  king  :  and  tho' 
peace  was  concluded  trie  fame  year,  yet  in  15^7  thejf 
again  proceeded  to  fuch  exliemlties,  that  the  king  was 
forced  to  lly  from  Paris.  Another  reconciliation  was 
foon  aft.r  eftetled;  but  it  is  gen;rally  believed  that 
the  king  from  this  time  refoivcd  on  the  dcllniillon 
of  Guilt.  Accordingly,  findui  j  that  this  nobleman 
Hill  btliav«d  towards  him  with  his  ufual  infolence, 
the  king  caufed  liina  to  be  itabbed,  as  he  was  coming 
into  his  prefciice,  by  his  guards,  on  the  23d  of  De- 
cember 1587.  The  king  himfelf  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  him  ;  bting  llabbcd  by  one  Jaracs  Clement,  a  Ja- 
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ftar.cc.     cobine  monk,  on  llie  firft  of  Au,-;!!!!  1588.   His  wmind  Sicily  to  ihc  Venetians  ;  Milan  to  tlie  duke  of  Sjvoy,    Franc*, 

— ' •   at    firft    was   not  thought   mortal:     b\it   his  frequent  who,  by  this  acquilition,  \va«.  to  become  king  of  Lorn-         • 

'••^f      fwooning  quickly  difcovercd  his  dan'^tr  ;  and  he  died  baidy  ;  the  Aullrian  Low  Countries  were  to  be  added 

'^' nur-  "'^"^  morning,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  at^e,  and  i6lh  to  the  Dutch  republic;   Franche  Compte,  Alface,  and 

red,  ?.iM  of  his  reign.  t!ic  coiintiy  of  Trent,  were  to  be  given  to  the  Swifs. 

c^Jlltt^.c      Before  the  king's  death,  he  nominated  Henry  Bour-  With  a  view,  it  is  now  thought,  ofcxccuting  this  grand 

'if'  bon   king   of  Navarre  for  his  fiicceffor  on   the  throne  projeft,  but  under  pretence  of  reducing  the  exorbitant 

of  Fr?.nte  ;   but  as  he  was  a   Pictcllast,  or  at  leall  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,   Henry  made  inimenfc 

one  who  greatly  favoured  their  cauft,  he  was  at  »iri\  preparations  both  hy  fca  and  land;  but  if  he  really 

owned  by  vei7  few  except  thofe  of  the  Prctcftant  party,  had   fuch  a  defign,  he   was  prevented  by  death  from 

He  met  with  the  molt  violent    oppofition  'from  the  attempting  to  execute  it.       He   was  dabbed    in  his 

ii.embcrs  of  the   Catholic   league  ;  and  was  often  le-  coach  by  one  Ravilliac,  on  tlie  I  2th  of  May  1608.        dcred, 

ducid  to  fuch  ih-aits,  that  he  went  to  people's  houfes  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  the  queen-mother  af- 
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under  coU>ur  of  vilits,  when  in  reality  he  had  not  a 
dinner  in  liis  own.  By  his  aftnity  and  perftvtrance, 
however,  he  was  at  !aft  acknowledged  throughout  the 
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Ivmied  the  regency.  Ravilliac  was  executed,  after  fuf- 
fering  horrid  tortures.  It  is  faid  that  he  made  a  con- 
fcilion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  perfon  who  took 
vhole  kingdom,  to  which  his  abjuration  of  the  Pro-  it  down,  that  not  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read, 
Ullaiit  icligidu  contributed  not  a  little.  As  the  king  and  thus  his  inftigators  and  accomplices  could  never 
of  Spain  had  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  Hen-  be  difcovered.  The  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
rv  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  fair  way  (jf  being  firm-  I.ouis  XIII.  was  only  remarkable  for  cabals  and  '"- Lgiiis  XIUl,' 
ly  fcated  on  the  throne,  than  he  formally  declared  war  trigues  of  the  courtiers.  In  161  7,  the  king  afTumed 
againft  that  kingdom  ;  in  wliich  he  at  hill  proved  fuc-  the  government  himfelf,  banilhed  the  queen-mother  to 
t47  cefsful,  and  in  1597  entered  upon  the  quiet  poflefiion  Blois,  caufcd  her  favourite  marflial  d'Ancre  to  be  killed, 
tnrylV.    of  his  kingdom.  and  chofe  for  liis  minifter  the  famous  cardinal  Rich- 

The  kirtg's  fird  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  heu.  In  16,20,  a  new  war  broke  out  between  the 
lellgious  difputen  which  h::d  fo  long  dillrafted  the  Catholics  and  Protedants,  which  was  carried  on  with 
kingdom.  For  this  purpofe,  he  granted  the  famrus  tlie  greateft  fury  on  both  fidts  ;  and  we  may  judge  of 
ed:£t,  dated  at  Nafites,  April  13.  1598.  It  re-  tlie  fpirit  which  ailuated  both  parties,  by  what  hap- 
eilablillied,  in  a  moll  folid  and  efl'edual  manner,  all  penid  at  NcgreplifTe,  a  town  in  Quercy.  This  place 
the  favours  that  liad  ever  been  granted  to  the  reforu.td  was  beiieged  by  the  king's  troops,  and  it  was  refolved 
L  by  other  princes;  adding  fome  which  had  not  been     to  make  an   example  0'  the  inliabitar.ts.     The  latter, 

P  thought  of  before,   pr.rticularly   the  allowing  them  a     however,    abfolutely   refufed   to   fuvrender    upon   any 

free  admiflion  to  all  employments  of  trull,  profit,  and  terms.  They  defended  themfclves,  tN  refore,  moll 
honour;  the  ellablllhing  chambers  in  which  the  mem-  defperately;  and  the  city  being  at  lail  taken  by  llorm,  - 
bers  of  the  two  icligions  were  equal  ;  and  the  per-  they  were  all  mafTacred,  without  tefpeft  of  rank,  fex,  . 
mitting  their  children  to  be  educated  without  con-  or  age,  except  ten  men.  Vs'hen  thefe  were  brought 
lliaint  in  any  of  the  univerfities.  Soon  after,  he  con-  into  the  king's  prefence,  he  told  tliem  they  did  not 
eluded  peace  with  Spain  upon  very  advantageous  dcferve  mcicy :  they  anfwered,  that  they  would  not 
terms.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  relloring  leteive  it ;  tl-at  the  only  favour  they  a.lced,  was  to  be 
order  and  juftice  throLghoiit  Lis  dominions;  of  repair-  hanged  cti  trees  in  their  own  gardens;  which  was 
irg  all  the  ravages  cccafioncd  by  the  civil  war  ;  and  granted,  and  the  place  reduced  to  afhes.  Both  par- 
abolifning  all  thole  iiuiovations  which  had  been  made,  tics  foofi  became  v\eaiy  of  fuch  a  deilrucllve  war;  and 
either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  a  peace  was  concluded  in  i6ji,  by  which  the  edift  cf 
crown  or  the  v.tlfare  of  the  people.  His  fcheme;  NanteE  was  confirmed.  This  treaty, however,  was  of  no 
rvfoU,  10  of  reformation,  indeed,  he  intended  to  have  carried  be-  long  duration.  A  new  war  broke  cut  which  k.Ucd  till 
5\v-n  odel  yond  tlie  boundaries  of  France.  If  wc  may  believe  the  year  i^'izS,  when  the  cditl  of  Nantes  was  again  con- 
w  £uro  j],p  ^(i^g  pf  Sully,  he  had  in  view  no  Ufs  a  defign  than  firmed  ;  culy  the  Protcilants  were  depiived  of  all  their 
the  new-modelling  of  all  .Euri  pe.  He  imagined  that  cautionary  towns,  and  confequently  of  the  power  of  de- 
the  European  powers  might  be  formed  into  a  kind  of  finding  thcmfelves  in  time  to  come.  This  put  an  end 
Cliriflian  npiiblic,  by  rendering  them  at.  ntaily  a?  pof.-  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in  France, 
fible  cf  equal  llrength  ;  and  that  this  republic  might  Hlftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of 
be  maintained  in  perpetual  peace,  by  bringiisg  all  their  men  loll  their  lives;  that  150,000,000  livres  were  fpent  • 
diflereDces  to  be  decided  t.elore  a  fenate  of  wife,  dif-  in  carrying  them  on  ;  and  that  9  cities,  400  villages, 
interclled,  and  ablejudgts:  and  then  he  thought  it  2COQ  churches,  20CO  monaderies,  and  I0,oco  houfes,  . 
would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  cverturn  the  Ottoman  were  burnt  or  otherwife  deltroyed  during  th^irconti- 
empirc.  The  number  of  thefe  powers  was  to  be  1  j  ;  nuance.  The  next  year,  the  king  was  attacked  with  a 
^•.•5'.  the  Papacy  ;  the  empire  of  Germany  ;  France  ;  (low  fever  which  nothing  could  allay,  an  extreme  de- 
Spain ;  Hungary ;  Great  Britain ;  Bchcmia;  i.ombardy;  predion  of  fpirits,  and  prodigious  hveUmg  in  his  do- 
Poland;  Sweden;  Denmark;  the  republic  of  Venice;  n.ach  and  belly.  The  y;ar  after,  however,  he  recover- 
the  States- General  ;  the  Swifs  Cantons;  and  the  Ita-  ed,  to  the  great  dilappointmcnt  of  his  mother,  who 
lian  commonweaUh,  which  was  to  comprehend  the  had  been  in  hopes  of  regaining  her  power.  She.  was 
dates  of  Florence,  Gtnos,  Loeca,  Modena,  Parma,  atreded  ;  but  found  means  to  efcape  into  Flanders, 
Mantua,  and  Monaco.  In  order  to  render  the  dates  where  (he  remained  during  the  red  of  this  reign.  Ricli- 
tqual,  the  empire  was  to  be  given  to  the  duke  of  Ba-  lieu,  by  a  mallcrly  train  of  politics,  though  Mnilelf  ■ 
•jaiia ;  the  kin^om  cf  Naples  to  the  pipe  j  that  of    was  next  to  an  enthufiad  fur  popery,  fupported  the    • 
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ProuC.ants  of  Germany  anil  GuftamsAdolphus  again  It 
the  hoiife  of  Auiliia  ;  ar.il  aftir  quelling  all  the  itljcl- 
lions  and  confpiracics  which  h;ul  been  formed  a^iauift 
him  in  France,  he  died  fomc  monlhs  before  Louis  XIII. 
ill  1643. 

Louis  XIV.  furnamrd  /<•  Grand,  fuccetJed  to  the 
throne  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age.  During 
his  minority,  the  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces  under 
the  adminillration  of  his  molhtr  Anne  of  Aullria,  by 
the  fadions  of  the  great,  and  the  divifions  between 
the  court  ard  parliament,  for  the  mcll  trifling  caufes, 
and  upon  the  mod  dcfpicable  principles.  The  piincc 
t)f  Condc  flamed  like  a  blazing  ftar  ;  fometimcs  a  pa- 
triot, fomclimes  a  courtier,  and  fometimcs  a  rtbel. 
He  was  oppoftd  by  the  celtbi-ated  Turenne,  who  from 
a  Protiftant  had  turned  Papift.  The  nation  of  France 
was  inv,ilv(.d  at  once  in  civil  and  domeilic  wars  ;  but 
the  nu-en  mother  having  made  choice  of  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine f(  r  her  fn  II  miniltcr,  he  found  means  to  turn 
the  arn;s  even  of  Cromwell  againft  the  Spaniards,  and 
to  divide  the  domtftic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  tflciftu- 
ally  among  thtmfclves,  that  vskcn  Louis  affumed  the 
reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands,  he  found 
himfelf  the  moll  abfclute  monarch  that  had  ever" fat 
upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune, on  the  dtath  of  Ma/arine,  to  put  the  domellic 
adminiftration  of  his  affuiis  into  the  hands  of  Colbert, 
who  formed  new  fyftems  for  the  glory,  commerce,  and 
manufactures  of  Fcancc,  all  which  he  carried  to  a 
furpiifmg  height.  The  king  himfelf,  ignorant  and 
vain,  was  blind  to  every  patriotic  duty  of  a  king,  pro- 
moting the  iutcrcfts  of  his  fubjefts  only  that  they 
might  the  L-lter  anfvvcr  the  purpofes  of  his  greatnefs  : 
and  by  his  ambition  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his 
neighbours,  and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal 
fcene  of  devadation.  By  his  impolitic  and  unjuft  re- 
vocation of  the  edi£t  of  Nantes  in  the  year  1  68  j,  with 
the  dragooning*  the  protetlants  that  followed  it,  he 
obliged  them  to  takefhelter  in  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  eflabhdicd  the 
filk  manufaftories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own 
country.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he  ar- 
rogated to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  pa- 
gan emperors  of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties 
for  his  ccnvcniency  :  and  in  the  end  he  raifcd  againft 
himfelf  a  ccnfederacy  of  almoft  all  the  other  princes 
of  Europe  ;  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  William  III. 
of  England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that  he  made 
head  for  fome  years  againft  this  alliance  ;  and  France 
ftemed  to  have  attained  the  higheft  pitch  of  military 
glory,  under  the  conduct  of  thole  renowned  generals 
Condc  and  Turenne.  (See  United  Provinces.)  At 
length,  having  provoked  the  Englilh  by  his  repeated 
infidelities,  their  arms  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  thofe  of  the  Auftriaus  under  prince  Eugene,  ren- 
dered the  latter  part  of  Lojis's  life  as  tniferable  as  the 
beginning  of  it  was  fplcndid.  His  reign,  from  the  year 
I  7c  2  to  1711,  was  one  continued  leries  of  defeats  and 
calair.ities  ;  and  he  had  the  nu.rtification  of  feeing 
thofe  places  taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  reign,  were  acejuircd  at  the  expencc  of 
manv  thoufand  lives.  (See  Britain,  n'^  342,  &c.)  — 
Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the  defperate 
refolution  of  colltcling  his  peoj'le  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  faved  by  the  Englilh  Tory  mioiftry  de- 
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ferting  the  caufe,  withdrawing  from  th-.-ir  allies,  and  Fixrc 
concKiding  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  17:3.  Sec  Bri-  *~~v~ 
TAIN,  n°  371,  &c. 

The  lall  years  of  Louis  XIV.  were  alfo  embittered 
by  domellic  calamities ;  which,  added  to  thofe  he  had 
already  endured  cf  a  public  nature,  impreffed  him  with  ^ 
a  deep  melancholy.  He  had  been  for  fome  time  af- 
fllcled  with  a  fillula  ;  which,  though  fnccefsfully  cut, 
ever  afterwards  affefted  his  health.  The  year  before 
the  peace,  h!s  only  fon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  died, 
together  with  the  duchefs  and  their  eldell  fon;  and  the 
only  remaining  child  was  left  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  king  himfelf  furvived  till  the  mouth  of  Septem- 
ber 1715  ;  but  on  the  14th  of  that  month  exirircd, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  greatgrandfon  Louis,  then 
a  minor. 

By  the  latl  will  of  Louis  he  had  devolved  the  re- 
gency, during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  upon 
a  council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. That  nobleman,  however,  difgufted  with  a 
dilpofition  «  hith  gave  him  only  a  catling  vote,  appeal- 
ed to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  whvj  fct  alide  the  will 
of  the  hte  king,  and  declared  him  fole  regent.  His 
firft  aits  were  extremely  popular,  .and  gave  the  moft 
favourable  ideas  cf  his  government  and  charatler.  He 
rellored  to  the  parliament  the  right  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  of  remonftrating  againft  the  cdifts 
of  the  crown,  and  compelled  thofe  who  had  enriched 
thcmfclvcs  during  the  calamities  of  the  former  reign 
to  rcftore  their  wealth.  He  alfo  took  every  method 
to  efface  the  calamities  occafioned  by  the  unluccefsful 
wars  in  which  his  predecefior  had  cng.-'.gcd  ;  proinoted 
commerce  and  agriculture  ;  and,  by  a  clofe  alliance  witK 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces,  feemed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  lafting  tranquillity .  This  hap- 
py profpetl,  however,  was  foon  overcaft  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Alberoni  the  Spanilh  miuifter,  who  had 
formed  a  defigti  of  recovei'ing  Sardinia  from  the  em- 
peror, Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  efta- 
blilhing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  To 
acconiplilh  thefe  purpofes,  he  ncgociated  with  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia,  and  Charles  XI  I. 
of  Sweden  ;  the  Turks  intending  to  rcfume  the  war 
againft  the  emperor  ;  the  two  latter  to  invade  Great 
Britain.  IVjt  as  long  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  retained 
the  admirriftratiorr  of  France,  he  found  it  impoffible 
to  bring  his  fcheiTics  to  bear.  To  remove  him,  there- 
fore, he  fomented  divifions  in  the  kingdom.  An  in- 
fun-eAion  took  place  in  Brittany  ;  and  Alberoni  fent 
fmall  paities  in  difguife  iirto  the  country,  in  order  to 
fupport  the  infurgents,  and  even  laid  plots  to  fejzc  the 
regent  himfelf.  All  of  a  fudden,  however,  the  Spa- 
nilh miniiler  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  every  one 
of  his  fchemes.  His  partifans  in  France  were  put  to 
death  ;  the  king  of  Sweden  was  krllcd  at  Fredcrick- 
fhall  in  Norway  ;  the  Czar,  intent  on  making  new  re- 
gulations, could  not  be  perfuaded  to  make  war  upon 
Britain  ;  and  the  Turks  rcfufed  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  emperor,  from  whom  tiroy  hsd  lately  fu.Ter- 
ed  fo  much.  The  cardinal,  neverthclcfs,  continued 
his  intrigues  ;  which  quickly  produced  a  war  betwixt 
Spain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Britain  on  the 
other.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  refill  the  utrion  of 
two  fuch  formidable  powers,  were  foon  reduccxl  ItS  the 
ncctffity  of  fuing  for  peace;  ami  the  terms  were  dic- 
tated 
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Fiarce.    taled  by  llie  regent  of  Fianct  ;  and  of  thcfe  tlie  dif- 
*      »  miflion  of  i\lberoni  the  SpaniHi  minifttr  was  one.     A 

double  marriage  was  now  fct  on  foot  :  the  duke  of 
Oilcans  gave  his  own  daughter,  Mademoiftlle  Mont- 
penfier,  to  Don  Lewis  prince  of  Afturias,  while  the 
infanta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  her  coufin  the  king 
of  France.  From  this  time  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
continued  united  ;  both  princes  being  convinced,  that 
it  was  their  intereft  not  to  wade  their  ftrength  in  wars 
againll  each  other. 
Dertruflivc  "^''^  fpirit  of  conqueft  having  now  in  a  great  meafurc 
projeift  of  fubfided,  and  that  of  commerce  taken  place  through- 
John  Law.  out  the  world  in  general,  France  became  the  fcene  of 
as  remarkable  a  projcft  in  the  commercial  way  as  ever 
was  known  in  any  countr)'.  One  John  Law,  a  Scotf- 
man,  having  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his  own  country 
for  murder,  laid  the  plan  of  a  company  which  might 
by  its  notes  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  nation,  and  reim- 
burfe  itfilf  by  the  profits.  Law  had  wandered  through 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  had  fucceffively  endea- 
voured to  engrofs  the  attention  of  various  courts.  The 
propofal  was  made  to  Victor  Amadeus  king  of  SJcily  ; 
but  he  difmificd  Law  with  a  reply,  that  "  he  was  not 
rich  enough  to  ruin  himfelf :"  but  in  France  it  was 
looked  upon  in  a  more  favourable  light ;  the  nation  be- 
ing at  this  time  involved  in  a  dtbt  of  200  millions, 
and  the  regent,  as  well  as  the  people  in  general,  very 
fond  of  embarking  in  new  fchemes.  The  bank,  thus 
ellablifhed,  proceeded  at  firft  with  fome  degree  of 
caution  ;  but  having  by  degrees  extended  their  credit 
to  more  than  80  times  their  real  (lock,  they  foon  be- 
came unable  to  anfwer  the  demands  made  upon  them  ; 
fo  that  the  company  was  dilTolved   the  very  fame  year 

^in  which  it  had  been  inftltuted.  The  confufion  into 
whitli  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  fatal  fcheme, 
required  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  regent  to  put  a 
flop  to  it ;  and  fcarcely  was  this  accomplilhed  when 
the  king,  in  1723,  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands.  The  duke  then  btcamc  miniller  ;  but  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  pc-ft.  His  irregularities  had  broken 
his  conllitution,  and  brought  on  a  number  of  ma- 
ladies, under  which  he  in  a  fhort  time  funk,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  his  adminiftration  by  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  Conde.  The  king,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, had  been  married,  when  very  young,  to  the 
infanta  of  Spcin,  though  by  rtafon  of  his  tender  years 
the  marriage  had  never  been  completed.  The  prin- 
ctfs,  however,  had  been  brought  to  Paris,  and  for 
fome  time  treated  as  queen  of  France  ;  but  as  Louis 
157  grew  up,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  contrafttd  an 
The  Infai  ta  inveterate   hatred  againll   the  intended  partnci   of  hi 
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bed.  Tl'.c  miniftcr,  therefore,  at  lall  conitntcd  that 
the  princefs  (liould  be  fent  back  ;  an  affront  fo  much 
reftnted  by  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  had  almoft 
produced  a  war  betwixt  the  two  nations. 

The  diffolution  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  was  the 
lall  3(51  of  Conde's  adminiftralion  ;  and  the  procuring 
of  a  new  match  was  the  firll  z&  of  his  fucceffor  Car- 
dinal Fleury.  The  princefs  pitched  upon  was  the 
daughter  of  Staniflaus  Lefczinfki,  king  of  Poland, 
who  had  been  dtpofed  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 
The  princefs  was  dcllitute  of  perfonal  charms,  but  of 
an  amiable  difpofltion  ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
dau^htc-  ,.f  ^,.  j,^^^,  (T^fl-j-ji  ,},^.  lo^.j  of  |j(.r  h-fband,  her  excel- 
•Man:flaiiv     ,  ,.  ■;  ,  ,  ,  ,  •       a  ,    > 

king  ol  Po-  '*'''  qualities  could  not  but  extort  his  eltcem  ;  and  dte 
land.  VoL.VlL   PartlL 


Marriape 
with  t!  c 


birth  of  a  pilnce  foon  after  their  marriage  rerr.ored  all     ?rancs. 
the  fears  of  the  people  concerning  the  fucce.Tion.  «  ' "' 

Cardinal  Flcur)'  continued  the  pacific  fchemes  pur- 
fued  by  his  predeccffors;  though  they  were  fomewhat 
interrupted  by  the  war  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1733.  Notwithflanding  the  conneftion  betwixt  that 
monarch  and  the  French  nation,  however,  Fleury  was 
fo  parfimonious  in  his  affillance,  that  only  1 500  fol- 
diers  were  fent  to  relieve  Dantzic,  where  Staniflauj 
himfelf  refided,  and  who  at  that  time  was  befieged  by 
the  Ruffians.  This  pitiful  reinforcement  was  foon 
overwhelmed  by  a  multitude  of  Ruffians  ;  and  Staniflau* 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  renounce  all  thoughts  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  though  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  title  of  king  :  and  that  this  title  might  not  be 
merely  nominal,  the  king  of  France  confented  to  be- 
llow upon  him  the  duchies  of  Bar  and  Lorrain  ;  fo 
that,  after  the  death  of  Stanidaus,  thefe  teriitories 
were  inJiJolably  united  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
Fleury  (leadiiy  purfued  his  pacific  plans,  and  the  dif- 
putes  between  Spain  and  England  in  1737  very  little 
affedled  the  peace  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  it  mull  be 
remembered  to  his  praifc,  that  indead  of  fomenting 
the  quarrels  betwixt  the  neighbouring  potentates,  he 
laboured  inceffantly  to  keep  them  at  peace.  He  re- 
conciled the  Gcnoele  and  Corficans,  who  were  at  war  ; 
and  his  mediation  was  accepted  by  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
who  at  that  time  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  war  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  but  mcde  peace  with  him  at 
the  interceffion  of  the  cardinal.  All  his  endeavours 
to  prefervc  the  general  peace,  however,  proved  at  lall 
ineffeclual.  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in 
174c,  the  lad  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  fet  all 
Europe  in  a  flame.  The  emperor's  elded  daughter, 
Maria  Therefa,  claimed  the  Audrian  fucceffion,  which 
comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, the  duchy  of  Silefia,  Aullrian  Suabia,  Upper 
and  Lov.er  Audria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carniola  ;  the 
four  forcd  towns  ;  Burgaw  ;  Brifgaw  ;  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  Friuli  ;  Tyrol  ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Among  the  many 
competitors  who  pretended  a  right  to  fhare,  or  wholly 
to  inherit,  thefe  exlenfive  dominions,  the  king  of 
France  was  one.  But  as  he  wirtied  not  to  awaken  the 
jealoufy  of  the  European  princes  by  preferring  direct- 
ly his  own  pretenfions,  he  cholc  rather  to  fupport  thofe 
of  Frederic  III.  who  laid  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Sile- 
fia. This  brought  on  the  war  of  i  740  ;  and  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  articles  Britain  and 
Prussia.  It  was  terminated  in  i  748  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  but  to  this  Louis,  who  fecretly 
meditated  a  fevere  vengeance  againd  Britain,  only  con- 
fented, that  he  might  have  time  to  recruit  his  fleet 
and  put  himfelf  fomewhat  more  upon  an  equality  with 
that  formidable  power.  But  while  he  meditated  great 
exploits  of  this  kind,  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  was  diHurbed  by  violent  difputes  betwixt  the 
clergy  and  parliaments  of  France.  In  the  reign  ofDifputeibt- 
I.,ouis  XIV.  there  had  been  violent  contells  betwixt  twixt  the 
the  Janfenids  and  Jvfuits  concerning  free-will  and  other  l^''"'^"'"" 
obfcure  points  of  theology  ;  and  the  opinions  of  the^"  'lerE)'« 
Janfenids  had  been  declared  liereticil  by  the  celtbra- 
ted  papal  bull  named  Uni^milm ;  the  reception  of  which 
was  enforced  by  the  king,  in  oppol'ition  to  the  parlia- 
ments, the  archbifliop  of  Paris,  and  the  body  of  th« 
3  I  people. 
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JFrimt.    people.  The  arcliblrtiop.witlu  jotli.'r  prtI.itcs,protci1ed  giiifhcd  tliemfclvt.-s  by  tlieir  oppofition  to  his  will.    He     rranc<r' 
"    ^         agaiiill  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights  ot  the  Gnllican  coninnnt!«i   the  bull  Unigciiltus  to  be  r:fp'jited,  and         * 
church,  of  the  l:uvs  of  the  realm,  and  an  iiifult  on  the  prohibited  tht.  fecular  jiulges  froin  ordering  tlie  adtni- 
rights  of  the  pe<-plc  themfelvcs.     The  duk.e  of  Orleans  nilliation   of  the  facraments.     On  this    1 5  couiifellors 
favoured  the  bull  by  inducing  the  bilhops  to  fubmit  to  of  the   great  chamber  rcfigned  their  offices,  and  124. 
it;  but  at  the  fame  time  Hopped  a  pet  fecution  which  was  members  of  the    different   parliaments   folljwed  their 
going  on  againtt  its  opponents.      Thus   matters  pafied  example  ;  and  the  moil  grievous  dlfcontents  took  place 
over  till  the  condulion  of  the  peace  ;  a  fhort  time  af-  throughout   the  kiugdo.-n.     An  attempt  was  made  by 
ter  which  the  jcaloufy  of  the  clergy  was  awakened  by  a  fanatic,  named  Damien,  to   alTafiinate  hiui  ;  and  the 
an  attempt  of  the  niiniftcr  of  Hate  to  inquire  into  the  king  was  aftually  wounded,  though  (lightly,  between 
wealth  of  iniiiviJuals  of  their  order.      To  prevent  this,  the  ribs,   in   the    prefence  of  his  fon  and  in  the  midll 
ihcy  revived   the  cnnttit   about   the  bull  Unlgenitus  ;  of  his  guards.     The  afiafGn  was  put  to  tlie  mo!l  ex- 
and  it  was  refolved,  that  confeffional  notes   fhould   be  qullite  tortures;    in    tlie   miill  of  which  he   perfifted, 
obtained  of  dviug  perfons  ;   that  tlufe  notes  lliould  be  in  the  moll  obllln:itc  manner,  to   declare    that  he  had 
figned  by  pritll'^  who  maintained  the  authority  of  the  no  intention  to  kill  the  king  ;  but  that  his  delign  was 
bull;  and  that,   without  fuch  notes,   no   perfon   coidd  only  to  wound  him,  that  God   might  tou.-h  his  heart, 
obtain  a  viaticum,  or  extreme  iindlon.      On   this   oc-  and  incline  him  to  rel^ore  peace  to  iiis  dominions,  5cc, 
calion  the  new  arthbllhop  of  Paris,  and  the  parliament  Thefe  expreffions,  which    undonblcdly  Indicated  Infa-    ■ 
of  that  city,  took  oppofite  fides;  the  latter  imprifon-  nity,  had   no  effecl  on  his  ire  reliefs  judges,  who  con- 
ing fuch  of  the  clergy  as  rcfufed  to  admiulller  the  fa-  figned  him  to  one  of  th;  moll  horrid  deaths  the  inge- 
craraents  excepting  in   the  circumftances   above  men-  nuity  or  cruelty  of  man  couH  Invent.     Tiiis  attempt, 
tloned.     Other  parliaments  followed   the   example  of  howex'^r,  fetms  to  have  had  fome  elfeClup  m  the  king, 
that   of  Paris  ;  and   a  war  was   Inltantly  kindled   be-  as  he  foon  after  banilhed  the  archbllhop  of  Paris,  who 
twixt  the   civil  and   ecclefiaftlcal   departments  of  the  had  been  recalled,  and  accommodated  matters  with  his 
ftate.      In  this  difpute  the  king  interfered,  forbad  the  parliament  once  more.  , 
parliaments   to   take  cogniznnce   of  ecclefiaillcal   pro-          The    unfortunate   event   of  the   war  of   1755   had  i.'.-„vii,. 
ceedlngs,  and  commanded  them  to   fufpend   all  piofe-  bronglu  the  nation  to  the  brink   of  ruin,   when  Lou'S  mnipji^ 
cutions  relative  to   the  refufal  of  the  facraments  :   but  implored  the  afliftance  of  Spain  ;  and  on  this  occalion '■'■■''''^'" 
inftead  of  acquiefcing,  the   parliament   prcfented  new  the  celebrated   Fumi/y  Com/t.ia  was  i'lined  ;   by  which,  ^'^-jf*  n" 
remoi.lhances,  rcfufed   to  attend  any  other  bufmefs,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  American  trade,  thcMiihcJ. 
and  rctolved   that  they  could  not  obey  this  injundlon  fuhjecls  of  France  and  Spain  are  naturalized  in  both 
without  violating  their  duty  as  well  as  their  oath.   They  kingdoms,  and  the  enemy  of  the  one  foveteign  is  in- 
cited the  bilhop  of  Oileans  before  their  tribunal,   and  variably  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  other, 
ordered  all  writings,    in  wlich  its  jurlfdicilon  was  dif-  At  that  time,  however,  the   affillance  of  Spain  avail- 
putfd,  to   be   burnt   by  the  executioner.      By  the  af-  ed  very  little  ;  botii    powers  were  reduced  to  the  low- 
fdlance  of  the  military,  they  enforced  the  adminlltra-  ell  ebb,  and   the  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in 
tion  of  the  facraments  to   the  fiek,  and  ceafed  to  dlf-  every  quaiter  of  the  globe.      See  the  article  Britain. 
tribute  that  juftice  to  the  fubjcCl  for  which  they  had         The  peace  concluded  at    Paris  in  the   year  176^, 
been  originally  inftituted.      The  king,  enraged  at  their  though  it  freed  the  nation  from  a  mod  dcllrudlive  and 
obfllnacy,  arrrfted  and   imprlfoned  four  of  the  mem-  bloody  war,  did    not   rellore   its   Internal   tranquillity, 
bers  who   had   been    moll   obftinate,  and  banilhed  the  The  parliament,  eager  to   purfue  the  viclory  they  had       ,f , 
remainder  to  Bourges,  Poiftiers,  and  Auvergne;  while,  formerly  gained  over  their   religious   enemies,  now  di-  Fxpu'd^  rof 

reined  their  efforts  agalnft  the  Jeluits,  who  had  obtain-  ''-«  Jeluits, 
ed  and   enforced   the    bull  Unlgenitus.       That   once 
powerful  order,  however,  was  nov/  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ilrutlion.     A  general  detellation  of  its  mcnibers  had 
taken  place  throughout  the  whcle  world.     A  confpi- 
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to  prevent  any  iirptdiment  from  taking  place  in  the 
admliiillratlon  of  julllce  by  their  abfence,  he  Iffued  let- 
ters patent,  by  which  a  royal  chamber  for  the  profecu- 
tion  of  civil  and  criminal  fults  was  Inllituted.  The 
counfellois  rcfufed   to   plead  before  thefe  new  courts  ; 


and  the  king,  linding  at  lad  that  the  wdiole  nation  was     racy  formed   by  them  agalnft   the   king  of  Portugal, 
about  to  fall  into  a  llate  of  anarchy,  thought  proper     and  from  which   he  narrowly  efcapcd,  had  rouled  the 
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to  recall  the  parliament.  The  banilhed  members  en- 
teredParls  ainldft  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  archbilhop,  -who  ftill  continued  to  encourage 
the  pticfls  In  refilling  the  facraments,  was  banlfhed  to 
his  feat  at  Coiiflans  ;  the  billiops  of  Orleans  and  Troyts 
were  in  like  manner  banlfhed,  and  a  calm  for  the  prc- 
fent  reilored  to  the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  thus  tttablifiiod  was  rf  no  long  du- 
ration. In  the  year  1 756,  the  parliament  again  fell 
under  the   difpleafure  of  the  king  by  their  imprudent 


indignation  of  Europe,  and  this  was  ftill  fariher  in- 
flamed by  fome  fraudulent  pradices  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty  in  France.  Le  Valcttc,  t!ie  chief  of  their 
minionarlea  at  Martlnico,  had,  ever  lince  the  peace  of 
Aix-ia  Chapelle,  carried  on  a  very  extenfive  commerce, 
infcvauch  that  he  even  afpired  at  monopolizing  the 
wdiole  Vvefl  India  trade  when  the  war  with  Britian  com- 
menced i-n  I '55.  Leonay  and  GouflVc,  merchatus  at 
Marrelllcs,  In  expedlatlon  of  receiving  nicichanriiic  to 
the  value  of  two   millions  from  him,  had  accepted  of 


perfecution   of  thole  who  adhered   to  the  bull  Unlge-  bills  drawn  by  the  Jefuits  to  the  amount  of  a   million 

nitus.      They  proceeded  fo  far  In  this  oppofuion  as  to  and   an   half.      Unhappily   they  were  dlfappointed  by. 

rtfufe  to  regifter  certain  taxts  abfoiutely  necefl'ary  for  the  vail  number  of  captures  made  by  the  Britilh  ;  in 

the  carrying  on   of  the  war.      By  this   Louis  was   fo  conleqiience  of  which  they  were  obliged  to   apply  to 

provoked,  that  he  fupprcffed  the  fourth  and  fifth  chain-  the  Society  of  Jefuits  at  large  :   but  they,  cither  Igno- 

bcrs  of  ijiqucils,  the  members  of  which  had  dilL'n-  rant  of  their  true  intercll,  or  too  (low  in  giving  affifl- 
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Franc*,  ancc,  fufTcred  the  merchants  to  flop  payment ;  and  thus 
^  V""  not  only  to  bring  ruin  upon  themfclves,  but  to  in- 
volve, as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  a  great  many  others 
in  the  fame  calamity.  Their  creditors  demanded  in- 
demnification from  the  fociety  at  large  ;  and  on  their 
refufal  to  fatisfy  them,  brought  their  caufe  before  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  That  body,  eager  to  revenge 
ihcrafelves  on  fuch  powerful  adverfaries,  carried  on  the 
tnoH  violent  perftcutions  every  where  again'.l  them. 
In  tlie  courfe  of  thefe,  the  volume  containing  tlie  con- 
llitution  and  government  of  the  order  itfelf  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  produced  in  open  court.  It  then  ap- 
peared, that  the  order  of  Jcfuits  formed  a  diftindt  body 
in  the  Hate,  fubmitting  implicitly  to  their  chief,  who 
alone  was  abfolute  over  their  lives  and  fortunes.  It 
was  likcwife  difcovered  that  they  had,  after  a  former 
cxpulfion,  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  upon  con- 
ditions which  they  had  never  fulfilled  ;  and  to  which 
their  chief  had  obftinatcly  refuled  to  fubfcribe  ;  con- 
fequeiuly  that  their  txillence  at  that  time  in  the  na- 
tion KSi  merely  the  cfTcft  of  toleration.  The  event 
was,  that  the  writings  of  tlie  Jcfuits  were  pronounced 
to  contain  dodlrines  lubverfive  of  all  civil  government, 
and  injurious  to  tlie  fecurity  of  the  facied  pcrfons  of 
fovereigns  ;  the  attempt  of  Damien  againit  the  king 
was  attributed  to  them,  and  every  thing  feemed  to  prog- 
nofticate  their  fpeedy  dilfolution.  In  this  critical  mo- 
lueat,  however,  the  king  interfered,  and  by  his  royal 
mandate  fuipendcd  all  proceedings  againft  them  for  a 
year;  a  plan  of  accommodation  «23  drawn  up,  and 
iubmitted  to  the  pope  and  general  of  the  order  :  but 
the  latter,  by  his  ill-timed  haughtinefs,  entirely  over- 
tlirtw  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  king  withdrew 
his  protection,  and  the  parliament  redoubled  their  ef- 
forts againft  them.  Tl.e  bulls,  briefs,  conftitutions, 
and  other  regulations  of  the  Society,  were  determined 
to  be  encroachments  on  authority,  and  abufes  of  go- 
vernment ;  the  Society  itfelf  was  finally  dilfolved,  and 
its  members  ("cdared  incapable  of  holding  any  clerical 
or  municipal  offices ;  their  colleges  were  feized  ;  their 
if.4  efTeels  confifcated  ;  and  the  order  annihilated  ever  Cnce. 
Cortfii-  'J"he  parliament,  having  g?.ined  this  viftoiy,  next 
"""  vf '^'"^ made  an  attempt  to  ftt  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
oiiil  hisi tr  '''"t  Inmfelf.  Thty  now  refufcd  to  regiiler  an  cdidl 
lunicnis.  which  Louis  had  iffutd  for  the  continuance  of  fome 
taxes  which  fhould  have  ended  with  the  war,  and  like- 
wife  to  conform  to  another  by  which  the  king  was  en- 
abled to  redeem  his  debts  at  an  inadequate  price.  The 
court  iitttmptcd  to  get  the  edids  regiftered  by  force, 
but  the  parliaments  evei-y  where  feemed  inclined  to  re- 
fill to  the  hill.  In  1766,  the  parliament  of  Brittany 
refufcd  the  crown  a  gift  of  700,000  livres  ;  in  confe- 
qucnce  of  which  they  were  lingled  out  to  bear  the 
weight  of  royal  vengeance  ;  but  while  matters  were  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  extremities,  the  king  thought 
proper  to  drop  the  procefs  altogether,  and  to  publifli  a 
general  amntlly.  The  piarliamcnts,  however,  now  af- 
fefted  to  defpifc  the  royal  clemency  ;  which  cxafperated 
the  king  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  the  counfel- 
lors  cf  the  parliament  of  Biiltany  (who  had  refufed 
to  refume  the  fundtious  of  which  he  deprived  them) 
to  be  included  in  the  lift  of  tliofe  who  were  to  be 
crafted  for  militia  ;  and  thofe  upon  whom  the  lot  fell 
were  immediately  ublircd  to  join  their  lefpeflive  regi- 


ments ;  the  reft  being  employed  In  forming  the  city-  France, 
guard.  The  parliament  of  Paris  remonllrated  fo  free-  """^ 
ly  upon  this  condutl  of  the  king,  that  they  alfo  fell 
under  his  cenfure  ;  and  Louis  in  the  molt  explicit 
manner  declared,  that  he  would  fuffer  no  earthly  p'iwer 
to  interfere  with  his  will  ;  and  the  parliaraenti  were 
for  the  prefent  intimidated  into  fubmiffion. 

The  interval  of  domeftic  tranquillity  which  now  took 
place,  was  employed  by  the  king  in  humbling  the  pride 
of  the  pope,  who  refufed  to  recal  a  brief  he  had  pub- 
lilhed  againll  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  this  the  French 
monarch  reclaimed  the  territories  of  Avignon  and  Ve- 
naiffin  ;  and  while  the  pontiffdenounced  his  unavailing 
cenfures  againll  him,  the  marquis  de  Rochecouart,  witii 
a  fingle  regiment  of  foldicrs,  drove  out  the  troops  of 
the  pope,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  territories  in  quel"- 
tion.  ,5^ 

A  more  formidable  oppofition  was  made  by  the  na-lflandof 
tives  of  the  fniall  ifland  of  Corfica  ;   the  fovereignty  of  C< '•lica  ic- 
which  had  been  transferred  to  Funce  by  the  Gtnoefe    '*■ 
its  former  mailers,   on  condition  that  Louis  Ihould  re- 
inllate  them  in  the  pofTcifion  of  the  ifland  of  Capraia, 
which  theCorficans  had  lately  reduced.     Thefe  idanders 
defended  themfclves  with  the  moft  defperate  intrepidi- 
ty ;   and  it  was  not  till  after  two  campaigns,  in  which 
ftveral  thoufands  of  the  braved  troops  of  France  were 
loll,  that  they  could  be  brought  under  fubjcftion. 

The   fatisfaclion   which  this  unimpoitant   conquell  p-^j.j,(y  j 
might  afford  to  Louis,  was  clouded   bv'  the  diilrefs  of  ftate  of  the 
the  nation  at  hirge.     The  Eall  India  Company  had  to- nation, 
tally  failed,  and  moll  of  the  capital  commercial  houfes 
in  the  kingdom  were  involved    in   the  fame  calamity. 
The  miniiler,  the  due  de  Choifeuii,  by  one  defperate 
ftroke,  reduced  the  intercft   of  the   funds   to  one  half, 
and  at  the  fame  time  took  aw-ay  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
vivorfhip  in  the  tontines,  by  which  the  national  credit 
was  greatly  affeftcd  ;  the  Eltercation  betwixt  the  king 
and  his  parliaments  revived,  and  the  difftufions  became 
worfe  than  ever.     The  due  de  Choifeuii  attempted  in 
vain   to    conciliate   the  diflercnces ;    his  efforts  tend- 
ed only  to  bring  misfortunes  upon  himfelf,  and  in  I  77 1 
he  was  banifhed  by  tie  king,  who  fufpecUd  him  of  fa- 
vouring the  popular  party  too  much  ;  and  this  was  foon 
after  followed  by  the  banifhment  of  the  whole  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,   and  that    by  the  banifliment  of  a  num- 
ber of  others  ;   new  parliaments  being  every  v.'hcre  cho- 
fen  in  place  of  thofe   who   had  been   expelled.     The 
people  were  by  no  means  difpofed  to  pay  the  fame  re- 
gard to  thefe  new  parliaments   that  they  had  done  to 
the  old  ones;  but  every  appearance  of  oppofition  was 
at  lall  filenced  by  the  abfolute  authority  of  the  king. 
In  the  midll  of  this  plenitude  of  power,  however,  which 
he   Lad   fo   ardently  dcfired,  his  health  daily  declined, 
and  the  period  of  his  days   was  evidently  at   no  great 
dillance.     As  he  had  all  along  indulged  himfelf  in  fen- 
fual  pleafurcs  to  the  greateft  cxccfs,  fo  now  they  pro- 
ved the  immediate  means  of  his  deflruclion.     His  fa- 
vourite  miflrefs,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who   for  a 
long  time  governed  him  with  an  abfolute   fivay,    had 
long  fince  been  dead,  and  the  king  had  for  fome  time 
been   equally  enllaved   by  the  charms  of  M-iiame  du 
Barre.     At  lail  even  her  beauty  proved  infuflicient  to 
excite  defire  ;  and  a  fuccefTion  of  miilrefles  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  rouf;  the  languid  appetites  of  tiie  king.    One 
;  I   2  of 
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of  thcK,  who  was  inf^iacj  with  llie  fmall-pox,  commu-     beir.g  publiflicd  ;   Tlicy  were  forbidden  to  ifTae  ar.y  ar-     France. 

nicatcJ   the   difeafe   to  llie  king  ;  who  in  a  Ih.ort  time     rets  which  might  excite  trouble,  or  in  any  manti.r  re-  ' * 

died  of  it,  notwithftanding  all  the  aflilUnce  that  could    tard  the  exectrion  of  the  king's  ordininces ;  and  they 
be  given  him  by  the  phylicians.  were  aflured  by  the  king  himfclf,  at  the  concluHun  of 

The  new  king  Louis  XVI.  grandfon  to  the  former,  this  code  for  their  future  conduA,  that  as  long  as  they 
afcendcd  the  throne  in  the  year  1  774, in  the  zrth  year  adhered  to  the  bounds  prefcribcd,  they  might  depend 
of  his  age  ;  and  to  fecure  liimfclf  againll  the  difeafe  upon  his  countenance  and  protcftion.  In  lliort,  the 
-which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  predeccffor,  fubmittcd  terms  on  which  Louis  confented  to  re-el',ablilh  tlie  par- 
te inoculation,  with  feveral  others  of  the  royal  family,  liaments  were  fuch,  that  they  wxre  reduced  to  mere 
Their  quick  and  eafy  recovery  contributed  much  to  cyphers,  and  the  word  of  the  king  dill  continued  to  be 
extend  that  praftice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  only  law  in  the  kingdom.  The  archbifliop  of  Pa- 
remove  the  prejudices  which  had  been  er.tertained  a-  ris,  who  had  likewife  prefumed  to  raife  fume  conmio- 
jrainft  it.  tions  with  regard  to  the  bull  Unigtnitus,  was  obliged 

The  king  had  no  fooner  regained  his  health,  than  he  to  fubmit ;  and  fcvcrely  threatened  if  he  ftiould  after- 
applied  himfcli   diligently  to  extinguilh  the  differences     wards  interfere  in  fuch  a  caufe. 

which  had  taken  place  betwixt  his  predeccffor  and  The  final  conquell  of  the  Corficans,  who,  provoked 
the  people.  He  removed  thofc  from  their  employ-  by  the  oppreilion  of  thtir  governors,  had  once  more 
ments  who  had  given  caufe  of  complaint  by  their  attempted  to  regain  their  former  liberty,  was  the  firft 
arbitrary  and  oppreflive  conduft  ;  and  he  conciliated  event  of  importance  which  took  place  aftei  this  rello- 
the  affeilion  of  his  fubjefts  by  removing  the  new  parlia-  ration  of  tranquillity :  but  the  kingdom  was  yet  tilled 
ments  and  recalling  the  old  ones.  with  dlforder  fiom  other  caufes.      A  fcarcity  of  corn 

But  though  the  prudence  of  Louis  had  fuggefted  happening  to  take  place  juft  at  the  time  that  fome 
to  him  thefe  compliances,  he  endeavoured  dill  to  pre-  regulations  had  btten  made  by  M.  Turgot  the  new  ti- 
fervc  pure  and  entire  the  royal  authority.  He  explain-  nanciei-,  the  populace  rofe  in  great  bodies,  and  corn- 
ed his  intentions  by  a  fpeech  in  the  great  chamber  mitted  fuch  outrages,  that  a  military  force  became  ab- 
of  parliament.  "  The  ilep  that  he  had  taken  to  en-  folutely  neceffary  to  quell  them  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
fure  the  tranquillity  and  hajipinefs  of  his  fubjefts,  ought  upwards  of  500  of  thcle  miferable  wretches  were  de- 
not  (he  obferved)  to  invalidate  his  own  authority  ;  and  Itroyed  that  they  could  be  r-educed.  The  king,  how- 
he  hoped,  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  prefent  ever,  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct  on  this  oc- 
affcrably,  an  example  of  fubmiffion  to  the  reft  of  his  cafion,  foon  put  a  Hop  to  all  riots,  and  eminently  dif- 
fubjeds.  Their  repeated  retillance  to  the  commands  played  his  clemency  as  well  as  prudence  in  the  me- 
of  his  grandfather  had  compelled  that  monarch  to  thods  he  took  for  the  relloration  of  the  public  tran- 
maintain  his  prerogative  by  their  banilhment ;   and  they     quilhty. 

were  now  recalled,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would         The    humanity  of    Louis   was  next   fnown    in    an  Humane 
quietly  exercife   their   funAions,  and  difplay  their  gra-     edift  which  he  caufcd  to  be  regi.lered  in  parliament,  e'let  in  fa- 
titude   by  their  obedience."     He  concluded  with  de-     fentencing   the  deferters   from   his  ai-my  in  future  to  "o"''  °f  '^*" 
daring,   "  That  it  was  his  riefirc  to  bury  in  oblivion  all     work  as  ffaves  on  the  public  loads,  inllead  of  punilhing  "■""'• 
paft  grievances  ;   that  he  ffioulJ  ever  behold  with  ex-     them  as  formerly  with  death;  and  with  equal  attention 
treme   difapprobation  whatever  might  tend  to   create     to  the  general  welfare  of  his  fubjefts,  he  feizcd  the  mo- 
divifions  and  dillurb  the  general  tranquillity  ;   and  that     ment  of  peace  to  fulfil  thofe  promifes  of  economy  which 
his  chancellor  would  read   his  oidinance  to  the  affcm-     on  his  accelhon   he  had  given  to  his  people.      Various  g^'^^jjj^j, 
bly,  from  which  they  mijjht  be  affured   he   would  not     regulations  took  place  in  confequence;  particularly  the  „i  the  Muf- 
fuffer  the  fmallcll  deviation  to  be  made."      That  ordi-     fupprcflion  of  the  Mufquetaircs  and  fome  other  corps,  qnciaires. 
nance  was  conceived  in    the    moll   explicit  terms,  and     which  being  adapted  more  to  the  parade  of  guarding 
was  immediately  regillered   by  the  king's  command,     the  royal  perfon   than  any  real  military   ftrvice,   were 
The  articles  of  it  limited   within  very  narrow   bounds     fupported  at  a  great  expence,  without  any  adequate  re- 
the  pretcnfions  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  :   The  mem-     turn  of  benefit  to  the  Hate. 

bers  were  forbidden  to  look  upon  themfelves  as  one  Particular  attention  was  alfo  paid  to  the  fiate  of  the 
body  with  the  other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  or  marine  ;  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Sartine  in 
to  take  any  flep,  or  affume  any  title,  that  might  tend  1776  to  that  department  did  honour  to  the  penetra- 
tow-ards,  or  imply,  fuch  an  union  :  They  were  enjoin-  tion  of  the  fovereign.  That  miniller,  fruitful  in  re- 
ed never  to  relinquifh  the  adminillration  of  public  juf-  fourcts,  and  unwearied  in  his  application,  was  incef- 
tice,  except  in  cafes  of  abfolute  neceffity,  for  which  fantly  engaged  in  augmenting  the  naval  ftrength  of 
the  firft  prefident  was  to  be  refponfible  to  the  king  ;  his  country  ;  and  the  various  preparations  that  filled 
and  it  was  added,  that  on  their  difobedience  the  Grand  the  j>orts  and  docks  created  no  fmall  uneafinefs  to  the 
Council   might   replace    the   parliament,    without  any     Britiih  court.  j.j 

new  cdift  for  the  purpofe.     They  were  ftill  however         The  next  appointment  made  by  the  king  wa?  equal- Appc  nt- 
permitted  to   enjoy  the   rij;ht  of  remonlirating  before     ly    happy,   and   in   one    relpeft   fingular   and     uupre- ""•'"' "f '^' 
the   regillciing   of  any  edicts  or   letters   patent  which     cedentcd*      M.  Turgot,  though  pofl'cffcd  of  integrity  \|''''^"  '" 
they  might  conceive   injurious   to  the    welfare  of  the     and  induilr)',  haJ  not  been  able  to  command  the  pub-  ,;,,„  qj  i\,g, 
people,  provided  they  preferved  in  their  reprcfer^tations     lie  confidence.      On  his  retreat,  M.  Clugny,  intendant-  iinar.cca. 
the  refpcdt  due  to  tiie  throne.      But  thefe  rcmonfirances     general  of  Bourdeaux,  had  been  elevated  to  the  vacant 
were  not  to  be  repeated  ;  and  the  parliament,  if  they     poll:  but  he  dying  in  a  very  (hort  fpace,  M.  Taboureau 
proved  ineffcftual,  were   to   regifter  the  edic\  objcdcd     des  Reaux  was  appointed  his  fucccffor  ;  and  the  king 
to  within  a  month  at  farihell  from  the  firft  day  of  its    foon  after  affoclated  with  him  in  the  management  of 

tbs. 
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Tir.ce.    the  finances  M.  Nccker,   by  birth  a  Swlfs,  and  by  re- 
■-V—    ligion  a  Proted.mt.      That  gentleman,  in   the  prece- 

PJing  reign,  had  been  chofeii  to  adjull  fome  differences 
between  the  Eaft  India  company  anc'  the  crown;  and 
had  difcharged  his  truil  in  a  manner  which  gained 
the  approbation  of  both  parties.  Poflcfred  of  dillin- 
guifhcd  abihties.his  appointmtnl would  have  excited  no 
furprifc,  had  it  not  been  contrary  to  the  conllant  po- 
licy of  France,  which  had  carefnliy  excluded  the  aliens 
of  her  country  and  faith  from  the  control  of  her  re- 
venue. It  now  Hood  forward  as  a  new  inllance  of  en- 
largement of  mind  and  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and 
will  to  poftcrity  mark  the  prominent  features  of  the 
reign  of  Louia  XVI. 

Although  the  French  monarch  was  of  a  pacific  dif- 
poGtion,  and  not  dcllitutc  of  gcnevofity  of  lentiment; 
yet  his  own  and  the  public  exultation  had  been  openly 
and  conftantly  proportioned  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Ame- 
le  French  ricans  in  their  contcft  with  Britain:  the  princes  of  the 
ivattly  blood  and  the  chief  nobility  were  eager  to  embark  in 
Itt  the  A-  fiipport  of  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  and  the  prudence  of 
V""\  '"  the  kinir  and  his  moll  confidential  minillers  alone  re- 
[h  Bri-  (trained  their  ardour.  1  he  fataleventsot  the  former  war 
n;  were  Hill  imprilTedon  the  mind  of  Louis;  and  he  could 

not  readily  confent  tocxpofe  his  infant  marine  in  a  con- 
tcft with  a  nation  who  had  fo  frequently  adVrted  the 
dominion  of  the  feas,  and  fo  lately  broken  the  united 
ftitngth  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  opportunity  of  humbling  thofe 
haughty  i.Handers  fliouhi  not  be  entirely  negleite  I,  and 
that  fome  advantages  (hould  be  taken  of  the  preftnt 
commotions  in  America.  Two  agents  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Silas  Dtane  and  Dr  Btiijanun  Fiankllii, 
had  fucceflively  arrived  at  Paris;  and  though  all  audi- 
ence was  denied  them  in  a  public  capacity,  UiU  they 
»were  privately  encouraged  to  hope  that  France  only 
waited  the  proper  oppoitiinity  to  vindicate  in  arms 
the  int'tptnclenee  of  America.  In  the  mean  wliile, 
the  Arnciican  cruizers  were  hofpitably  received  into 
the  French  ports  ;  artillery  and  all  kinds  of  warlike 
ilores  were  freely  fold  or  liberally  granted  to  the 
diftrefs  of  the  colonilb  ;  and  French  ofSccrs  and  en- 
gineers, with  the  connivance  of  govcnimeiit,  entered 
i'to  their  fervicc. 

Some  changes  were  about  this  time  introdurcJ  into 
the  different  departments  of  ftate.  The  conduit  of  M. 
Keeker  in  the  hnances  had  been  attended  with  univer- 
fal  approbatii>n  ;  and  M.  Tabourean  des  Reaux,  his  col- 
league, had  religned  his  fuualion,  but  tlill  retained  the 
dignity  of  counlcllor  of  ftate.  To  afford  full  fcope  to 
the  genius  of  M.  Neckcr,  Louis  determined  no  longer 
to  clog  him  with  an  affociate  ;  but,  «ilh  the  title  of 
Dire6torgeneral  of  the  Finances,  fubniiittd  to  him  the 
tntirc  management  of  the  funds  and  revenue  of  France. 
In  the  enfuing  year,  the  count  de  St  Geimains,  fecre- 
tar)'  at  war,  died  ;  and  the  prince  de  MontbareV)  who 
had  already  tilled  an  infeiior  lituation  in  that  dtpart- 
mcnt,  was  now  appointed  to  fucceed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  Louie's  ncgociatlons  with  foreign 
courts  were  not  ntglefted.  He  concluded  a  new  trea- 
ty of  alliance  with  Switzerland  ;  vigilantly  obfcrved 
tlie  motions  of  the  diftcrent  princes  of  Germany  on  the 
death  of  the  eledor  of  Bavaria  ;  and  when  cloftly 
quelliontd  by  the  Englilh  aaibaffador  Lord  Stormont, 
fefpeding  the  various  warlike  prcparatio'.is  which  v.cre 


diligently  continued  through  the  kingdom,  he  replied,     Ftanc-. 
Th:it  at  a  time  when  the  feas  were  covered  with  En^lilh  '"'"^ 
fleets  and  American  cruizers,  and  wh-.n   fuch  armies 
were  fent  to  the  New  World  as  had   never  before  ap- 
peared there,  it  became  prudent  for  him  alfo  to  arm 
for  the  fccurity  of  the  colonies   and  the  proteftion  of 
the  commerce  of  France.    The  king  was  not  ignorant 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  remonllranccs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  importunities  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States,  would  foon  compel  him  to  adopt  fome  decifive 
line  of  conduct.     This  was  hailened  by  a  new  event 
difaftrous  to  Britain;  the  failure  of  general  Burgoyne's 
expedition,  and  the  capture  of  his  army.      The   news       173 
of  that  event    was   received  at   Paiis  with   unbounded  An !  it  laft 

exultation.      M.  Sartine,   the    marine  fuptrintendant,  "P"^'  ^  ^'■" 
r  L  1    ,1  1        r    1^  Knowledge 

was  eager  to  mealure  the    naval   Itrength  of  r  ranee  tfij  ;,,()<.. 

with  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  queen,  who  had  longpe;..if!ce 
feconded   the   applications   of  the  American    agents,  "f  t'^'' ^"i' 
now    efpoufed   their   caufe    with    frelh  ardour;    and  "'' 

the  pacific  inclinations  of  Louis  being  overborne  by 
the  fuggeftions  of  his  minifters  and  the  influence  of 
his  queen,  it  was  at  length  determined  openly  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Dr  Fi-anklin  and  Silas  Deane,  who  had  hitherto 
afted  as  private  agents,  were  now  acknowledged  as 
public  ambaffadors  from  thofe  ftates  to  the  court  of 
Vcrfailles  ;  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was 
figned  between  the  two  powers  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary 1778.  The  duke  of  Noailles,  ambaffador  to  the 
court  of  London,  was  in  the  month  of  March  in- 
ibufted  to  acquaint  that  court  with  the  above  treaty. 
At  the  fame  time  he  declared,  that  the  contiatling 
parties  had  paid  great  attention  not  to  ftipulate  any 
cxclulive  adv.antagcs  in  favour  of  France,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  referved  the  liberty  of  treating  with 
every  nation  whatever  on  the  fame  footing  of  equality 
and  reciprocity.  But  this  ilipulation  was  treated  by 
the  Britilh  with  contempt ;  and  the  recal  of  Lord 
Stormont,  their  ambaffador  at  Vcrfailles,  was  the  fig- 
nal  for  the  commencement  of  hoilllities. — The  events 
produced  by  this  war  are  related  undei  the  articles 
Ami  RICA,  Britain,  and  Indostan.  Here  our 
chief  bulinels  is  with  domeftic  tranfaCtions,  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  internal  economy  of  the 
ftate. 

In  the  year  1700.  new  changes  in  the  French  ml- 
n!!lry  took  place.      M.  Bertin   had  refigncd   the  office 
of  fecrctary  of  ftate  ;    the  prince  de  Montbarey  had 
retired  trom  the  poll  of  fecretary  at  war,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  marquis  de  Seaur.     But  the  moft  im- „    '"■*',    , 
portant  removal  was  that  ol  M.  Sartine,   who  had  for  \^  deSac- 
fcveral  years  prelided  over  the  marine  depaitment,  and  tine, 
whofe  unwearied  application  and  ability  had  railed  the 
naval  power  of  France  to  a  height  that  aftunilhed  Eu- 
rope :  but  his  colk'agues  in  the  cabinet  loudly  accufcd 
a  profiifion,  which  would  have  diverted  into  one  chan- 
nel the  whole  rcfourccs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  his  re- 
treat opened  a  road  to  the  ambition  of  the  marquis  de 
Caltrics,  who  was  appointed  to  fiipply  his  place. 

This  year,  the  king  fixed  on  the  anniverfary  of  his 
birthday  to  render  it  memorable  by  a  new  inllance  of 
humanity  ;  and  he  aboliflud  for  ever  the  inhuman  cuf- ■ 
tom  of  pulling  iht;  qurfiiun,  as  it  was  called,  by  torture;, 
a  cullom  which  had  been  fo  eftablilh^d  by  the  piaflicej 
o£  ages,  that  it  f.cmed  to  be   an   infeparnbic  part  oft' 
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the  condiliition  of  llie  courts  of  judice  in  Fiance.  At 
the  f;iinc  )!inc,  to  difray  tlicchara;cs  if  war,  he  con- 
tinued to  (liniinifh  his  own  cxpcndituro;  and  faciificing 
his  magnificence  to  tlic  eafe  of  his  fubjccls,  difmifFcd 
at  once  above  400  officers  beh)nj^lnji;  to  iiis  court. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  popular  difcontents  were 
excited  next  year  by  the  difmiflion  of  their  favourite 
ininiller  M.  Necker.  He  had  conceived  the  arduous 
but  popular  project  of  fupporling  a  war  by  loans  with- 
out taxes ;  and  the  rigid  economy  which  he  had  intro- 
duced into  all  the  departments  of  the  royal  houfehold, 
and  the  various  rerouices  that  prefented  thcmftlves  to  his 
fertile  genius,  had  lupported  him  amidll  the  difficulties 
that  attended  this  fyllem.  But  his  auilerity  of  temper 
Ii;id  not  rendered  him  equally  acceptable  to  the  fovereign 
and  his  fubjefts  ;  and  the  repeated  reforms  he  had  re- 
commended were  reprefented  as  inconfirtent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  :  he  was  therefoie  in  1781  dif- 
niilfed  from  his  office  of  comptroller-general ;  and  M. 
Joli  de  Fjeuri,  counfellor  of  (late,  was  appointed  to 
.that  important  department.  The  defeat  of  the  count 
dc  Grafle  happened  next  year,  and  imprcfTed  the  king- 
dom with  general  grief  and  conllernation.  Immeufe 
preparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  operations 
of  I  783  ;  and  in  conjuntlion  v.-ith  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  the  Hague,  I.ouis  was  determined  this  year  to 
make  the  moil  powerful  efforts  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclufion.  But  in  the  niidll  of  thefe  preparations, 
the  voice  of  peace  was  again  heard;  and  Louis  was 
induced  to  liilen  to  the  proffered  mediation  of  the 
two  firft  protcntatcs  in  Europe,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  cmprefs  of  Rufiia.  The  count  de 
Vergennes,  who  ftiil  occupied  the  pofl  of  fccrctary  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr  Fitz- 
herbeit  the  Brilifii  miniller  at  BrufTcls,  but  who  had 
lately  proceeded  to  Paris  to  conduct  this  important 
iiegociation.  The  way  was  already  fmoothed  for  the 
jelioratioa  of  the  public  trnnqudlity,  by  provifional  ar- 
.  tccles  figned  at  the  conolufiort  ot  the  l.ill  year  be- 
twfen  the  States  of  America  and  Great  Bi  itain,  and 
which  were  to  conllitute  a  treaty  of  peace  finally  to  be 
concluded  when  that  betv/een  Fiance  and  Great  Britain 
took  place.  Pieliminary  ai tides  were  accordingly 
agreed  upon  and  figned  at  V^erlailles  :  thefe  were  foon 
alter  fucceeded  by  a  definitive  treaty  ;  and  France, 
throughout  her  extenfive  dominions,  beheld  peace  once 
more  ellablifhcd.  Though  the  late  war  had  been  at- 
tended by  the  moft  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  America  feemed  to  llrike  deep  at  the  fource  of 
her  rival's  power,  yet  France  heifclf  had  not  been  entire- 
ly free  from  inconvenience.  The  retreat  of  M.  Necker 
Lad,  as  we  have  already  obleived,  diminilhed  the  pub- 
lic conlidcnce  ;  three  different  perfons  who  had  liuce 
tianfieutly  occupied  his  poll,  increafed  the  jealoulies  of 
the  people  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  celebrated  CaiiTe 
.  d'Elcompte  completed  the  uuiverfal  conllernation. 
That  bank  had  been  ellablilhed  in  the  year  1776. 
The  plan  of  it  was  formed  by  a  company  of  private 
adventurers,  and  its  capital  was  fixed  at  L. 500,000 
Sterling.  The  profeffed  delign  of  the  Company  was 
to  dilcount  bills  at  llioit  dates,  at  the  rate  of  io\ir per 
civ.t.  per  anmim  ;  but  as  tliis  interefl  could  never  be  an 
equivalent  for  the  cajiitaj  funk  by  the  proprietors,  they 
were  cntrulled  with  the  additional  power  of  ifluinir 
notes  to  the  amount  of  Uitir  capital,  which,  as  they 


were  capable  at  any  time  of  being  converted  into  fpe-  Vr\'-t. 
cie,  might  be  often  voluntarily  taken  by  their  cullom-  '  y— 
ers  from  mere  convenience.  The  reputation  of  th: 
bank  foon  canfed  its  (lock  to  fell  above  par  ;  and  its 
credit  was  ftill  at  the  higheft,  when  to  the  allonilhment 
of  the  nation  it  fuddenly  tlopped  payment  on  the  zd 
of  OAober  1783.  The  caule  afl'igned  was  an  uncom- 
mon fcarcity  of  fpecie  :  But  the  public  fufpeiled  that 
the  failure  arofe  from  a  loan  fecretly  made  to  go- 
vernment ;  and  whst  confirmed  the  fufpicion  was,  that 
government  about  the  fame  time  Hopped  payment  of 
the  bills  drawn  upon  them  by  their  army  in  America. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe  of  this  event,  the  king  was 
prevailed  ou  to  extend  his  protection  to  the  company. 
By  four  fucceliive  edicls  the  banks  in  Paris  W'ere 
ordered  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Caifle  d'Efcompte 
as  currency  ;  and  a  lottery  with  a  llock  of  one  million 
Sterling,  redeemable  in  eight  years,  being  ellablilhed, 
the  tickets  were  made  purchafable  in  notes  of  the  Caiffe 
d'Efcompte.  By  thefe  expedients  the  public  con- 
fidence in  th^  bink  was  revived,  its  bufinefs  in- 
creafed, and  its  flock  rofe  to  above  double  the  origi- 
nal fubfcription;  the  bills  from  America  were  at  the 
fame  time  put  in  a  train  cf  payment,  and  public  cre- 
dit was  rellored  throughout  the  kingdom.  Some 
compenfation  alio  for  the  expences  that  had  been 
incurred  during  the  late  war,  was  drawn  from  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe  engaged 
to  rcimburfc  France  in  the  fum  _of  18  inillion  of  livres, 
which  had  been  advanced  in  the  hour  of  their  diflrefs  ; 
and  Louis  confented  to  receive  the  money,  as  more 
convenient  to  the  States,  in  the  fpace  of  12  years,  by 
12  equal  and  annual  payments. 

The  general  peace  was  foon  after  followed  by  a  par- 
ticular treaty  between  Fiance  and  Holland,  which  was  178 
eficftsd  with  great  addrefsby  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  Treaty- 
It  included  all  the  principles  which  can  fervc  to  ce- 1^^"" 
ment  in  the  clofLll  union  diilinft  nations  under  diflintl  j^^Hj^m 
governments;  and  by  which  they  may  mutually  parti- 
cipate, in  peace  or  in  war,  of  good  or  of  evil;  and  in 
all  cafes  adminiller  the  moll  perfeil  aid,  counfel,  and 
fuccour  to  each  other.  It  alfo  prefcribed,  if  their 
united  good  offices  for  the  prefervation  of  peace  fliould 
prove  incfleclual,  the  affillance  they  were  to  afford 
each  other  by  fea  and  land.  France  was  to  furnilli 
Holland  with  10,000  efFedlive  infantry,  2000  cavalry, 
with  12  lliips  of  the  line  and  6  frigates.  Their  High 
Mightineffes,  on  the  other  fide,  in  cafe  of  a  marine 
war,  or  that  France  fhould  be  attacked  by  lea,  were  to 
contribute  to  her  defence  fix  Ihips  of  the  line  and  three 
fiigates  ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  attack  on  the  territory  of 
France,  the  States-general  were  to  have  the  option  of 
furnilhing  their  land  contingent  either  in  money  or 
troops,  at  the  eflimate  of  5000  infantry  and  looc  ca- 
valry. Further,  if  the  Hipulated  fuccours  fliould  be 
infufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  party  attacked,  or 
for  procuring  a  proper  peace,  they  engaged  to  alfill 
each  other  with  all  their  forces,  if  neceifary  ;  it  being 
however  agreed  that  the  contingent  of  troops  to  be  fur- 
niflied  by  the  States- general  Ihould  not  exceed  2o,ooo 
infantry  and  4OCO  cavalry.  It  was  further  added, 
that  neither  of  ttie  contracting  powers  Ihould  difann, 
or  make  or  receive  propofals  of  peace  or  liuce,  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  other:  they  promifed  alfo  not 
to  contraft  any  future  alliunce  or  engagement  what- 
ever. 
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ever,  ilireft'y  or  iiidiieclly,  cor.trsry  to  the  prtftnt 
treaty  ;  and  on  any  treaties  or  ncjjociations  being  pro- 
pofid  which  might  prove  detrimental  to  their  joint  :n- 
tereft,  llicy  pledged  their  faith  to  give  notice  to  each 
other  of  fuch  piopofals  as  foon  as  made. 

Thus  was  Holland  now  conveited  into  the  firm  ally 
of  that  power  againll  whofe  encroaching  fpirit  ihe  had 
formerly  armed  the  moil  powerful  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope; vvliile  France  hiving  affcrted  the  independence 
of  America  af^ainft  Great  Britain,  and  having  con- 
veited an  ancient  and  formidable  foi;  into  an  ufcfiil 
friend,  fcemed  to  have  actained  an  influence  over  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  (he  had  never  before  been 
pofltlTed  of. 

Eut  liowcver  exalted  her  prefcnt  fituation  miotht  ap- 
pear, the  feeds  of  future  commotion  were  already  ap- 
prrer't  to  an  attentive  obfetver.  The  apph'.ife  that 
had  attended  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  their  llrugglcs 
with  the  late  king  might  he  confiderid  as  'he  linl  dawn 
cf  freedom  ;  the  language  of  that  aiTembly  had  boldly 
inculcated  to  thtir  counti-ymcn  their  natural  rights, 
and  taught  them  to  look  with  alefs  enraptured  eye  on 
the  luitre  that  encompaficd  the  throne.  The  war  in 
America  had  contributed  to  enlarge  the  political  ideas 
of  the  Frcncli :  they  had  on  that  occiirion  flood  forth 
as  the  champions  of  liberty,  in  opp'-fuion  to  regal 
power;  and  the  officers,  who  had  aclcd  on  that  ccnfpi- 
c\ioiis  theatre,  accuilomed  to  think  and  fptak  without 
tain  anilreflrEint,  on  their  return  imparted  to  the  provinces  of 
colonics  Fi-ance  the  flame  of  freedom  which  had  bcm  k-ndled  in 
the  wiidi  of  America.  From  that  moment  the  Fre.ich, 
inllcad  of  filently  acquiifcing  under  the  cdicls-of  their 
fovcreign,  canvaJcd  each  aftion  with  hold  and  rigid  im- 
partiality; while  the  attachment  of  the  army,  which 
thas  ever  been  confidered  as  the  folc  foundation  of  dc- 
(  fpotifrr,  gave  w.iy  to  the  noble  enthulnfm  of  liberty. 
I  We  have  already   noticed   the   public  dilTatisfacilion 

'  that  had  attended  the  difmiffion  of  M.  Netker;  his  tran- 
fient  fuccefTor,  M.  de  Fleury,  had  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  finances  in  1783,  and  the  more 
tranficm  adminidration  of  M.  d'Oruuiron  had  expired 
in  the  fame  year  that  gave  it  birth.  On  his  reticat, 
M.  de  Calonnc , who  bad  fucctfivtly  fdled  with  acknoiv- 
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nt  and     Jedged  reptUation  the  cfiice  of  Inter.daiit  of  Mtnt/,  and 
J-."-'  afterwards  of  the  provinces  of  Flandei 
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JersandArtois,  was 
nominated  to  the  poll  of  coroptvoller- general.  This 
g-rntitmin,  flexible  and  iniinuating,  eloquent  in  con- 
verfation  and  polifhed  in  his  manner?,  feitile  in  refoar- 
ccs  ar.d  liberal  in  the  difpofd  of  the  public  monej', 
foon  rendered  liimfcb'  acceptable  to  the  fovcreign.  But 
he  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  and  ardjous  llatijn  fa- 
voured by  the  breath  of  popularity  :  he  was  reported 
to  be  more  able  than  conliilent,  and  not  to  have  tem- 
pered the  ardour  of  his  fpirit  by  the  feverity  of  deep 
refcarch  ;  and  the  people,  amidil  repeated  loans,  re- 
gretted that  fevere  fimpllciiy  which  had  tharafterifed 
the  adminiilration  of  NI.  Ntcktr. 

It  was  the  bold  and  judicious  meafures  of  Calonae, 
however,  that  rcHcred  credit  to  llieCallfe  d'Efcon.;  re, 
which  had  Hopped  payment  a  few  weeks  before  his  ac- 
ccfiion.  His  next  irrsfure,  in  1  7■■^4,  the tilablith:nent 
of  the  CaifTe  d'Amoitifrement  or  linking  fund,  w;.s  !:i- 
titkd  to  a  Hill  higher  degree  of  applaufe.  The  pUn 
of  that  fund  was  fimple  and  moderate  :  It  vms  to  p.iy 
aunually  by  goveinmtnt,  into  the  hands  of  a  boai  J  let 


apart  for  that  pv.-pofc,  the  entire  intered  of  the  na- 
tional debts,  whether  in  flock  or  annuities,  together 
with  an  aJdilion.il  fum  of  L.  I  20,000.  The  annuities, 
that  would  be  extiiig'nihcd  every  year  were  cllimated 
at  L.JO, coo  ;  and  in  that  proportion,  the  fum  fet  a- 
part  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  dibt  would  an- 
nially  increafe.  The  operation  of  this  new  fund  was 
limited  to  the  term  of  2j  years;  and  during  tint  term 
the  annual  receipt  of  the  Cailfc  d' Amortiffement  is  de- 
clared unalterable,  and  incapahl."  of  being  diverted  to 
any  other  object. 

The  principal  mcafure  of  the  next  year  was  the  efla- 
blirtimcnt  of  a  new  Eall  India  C')mpany,  the  conilita- 
tions  of  which  have  been  already  dttaiie<l  in  a  preceding 
volume  of  this  work,  under  the  article  Company  ;  de 
Vol.  V.  p.  247,  248  :  A  meafurc  not  equally  common  1- 
able  with  the  preceding,  and  which  did  not  fail  to  excite 
violent  complaints.  Tlie  time,  however,  was  wov/ 
approaching,  when  the  neccffitics  of  the  (l.ito  woul.l 
compel  him  to  meafnres  tlill  more  unp.ipular,  and  de- 
flined  to  undergo  a  fevcrer  Icrutiny.  Althoujh  pe.icc 
had  been  re-ellabli'hcd  throughout  Europe  for  three 
years,  yet  the  finances  of  France  fesmed  i'carcc  afTeCled 
by  this  interval  of  tranquillity,  and  it  was  found  requi- 
fite  to  cLfe  every  yea.-  with  a  losn.  The  p-.iblic  ex- 
penditure of  I  "/?<)  might  probably  feem  to  f'anc\ion  this, 
mrafure.  It  had  been  thought  proper  to  fortify 
Cherbourg  upon  a  large  and  inagnilicent  fcale  ;  the 
claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
had  obliged  the  French  to  iacreafe  their  land  forces, 
either  to  form  a  refpeftablc  neutrality,  or  to  afiiil  tf- 
fcClually  their  Dutch  allies  ;  and  the  marquis  de  Ca- 
flrles,  fond  of  w.ir  and  prcfufe  in  his  dcligns,  had  not 
fuffercj  the  navy,  which  M.  Saitine  had  furrendcred 
into  his  hands,  to  decline  during  the  interval  of  peace. 
The  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in 'the  yoar  lySii 
«ith  Great  Britain  wa3  a  new  foiirce  of  difcontent. 
Though  regarded  by  the  Englifh  manufaclu-crs  at  f.ir 
fiom  Kdvantageous.  it  excited  in  France  llill  louder 
murmurs.  It  was  reprcfented  as  likely  to  extingaii'h. 
ihofe  ii-ifint  cllabiiihments,  which  were  yet  unable  to 
vie  with  the  manufactures  of  England  that  had  attain- 
ed to  maturity  ;  and  the  market  that  it  held  out  for 
the  wines  and  oils  of  France  was  pnffed  over  in  lilencc, 
w  hile  the  diflrefs  of  the  artifan  was  painted  in  the  molt 
flriking  colours.  But  when  the  cdicl  for  regillerinj;. 
the  lian  at  the  ccnclufion  of  the  lall  year,  and  whicfv 
ainounted  to  the  fmn  of  three  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty  thoufand  pound«,  was  prefented  to  the  pir- 
liamer.t  of  Paris,  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  thrK)U^h 
the  remonllrance';  of  that  airembly,  alTumid  a  more  h~ 
gal  and  formidable  afpeCl.  The  king  however  figr.f^ 
tied  to  the  felecl  deputation  that  were  commiflioned 
to  cor.vey  to  him  th;ir  remonftrances,  that  hi  ex- 
pefted  to  be  obeyed  without  farther  delay.  I'he  c;  • 
remcny  of  the  regillering  accordingly  took  place  oa 
the  next  day  ;  biit  it  was  accompanied  wiih  a  refolu- 
tion,  imponing,  "  that  public  economy  was  the  only 
genuine  iou-.cc  of  abundant  revin;:c,  the  only  mea.ii 
of  providing  for  the  nectlfities  of  th-  ilate,  and  rell.>- 
ring  that  credit  v.hich  borrou-ing  had  reduced  to  ihvx 
brink  of  ruin." 

The  king  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  (Icp,  thari. 
hf  coniiianiled  the  attendance  of  the  grand  deputa-. 
tioa  of  parliament  i  when  he  erafed  froia.  thcic  rscur.t*. 

the? 
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Vr.r:e.    \\ic  lirdution  that  had   been  adoptee!  ;  and  obfervcd,  ber  of  perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly     France, 

•         that  though  it  was  his  pleafure  that  tlie   parh'ament  fdcfled  from  the  liigher  orders  of  the  Itate,  and  no-  -~*"v~~ 

Jhould  communicate,  by  its  refpeftfnl  reprcfentations,  ininated  by  the  king  himfelf.     This  affcmbly  liad  been 

whatever  might  concern  the   good  of  the  public,  yet  convened  by    Htnry  IV.   again   by  Louis  XIII.  and 

he  never  would  allow  them  fo  far  to  abufe  his  clemency  was  nov.-  once  more  fummontd  by  the  authority  of  the 

as  to  ereft  themfclves  into  the  cenfors  of  his  govern-  prcfent  monarch. 

ment.     At  the  fame  time,  more  llrongly  to  mark   liis  The  writs  for   calling  them  together  were  dated  on 

difpleafure   at   their  expollulnions,  he  fuperfeded  one  the  29th  of  December  1786  ;  and  they  were  addrefled 

of  their  ofTice.s,  who  had  appeared  moft  aftive  in  for-  to  feven  princes  of  the  h'ood,  nine  dukes  and  peers  of 

warding  the  obnoxioiK  refolution.  France,  eight  field- marefchals,  twenty-two  nobles,eight 

M.  de  Calonne,  however,  though  gratified  by  the  counfellors   of  i'.ate,  four   mailers   of  requeils,  eleven 

approbation  of  his  fovereign,  could  not  but  feel  him-  archbifliops  and   bilhops,  thirty-feven  of  the  heads  of 

felf  deeply   moitified   by  the   oppofition   of  the   par-  the  law,  twelve  deputies  of  the />^j'j  ^t'/'i7/j,  the  licute- 

liament.      His  atemptp  to  conciliate  that  afTembly  had  nant  civil,  and  twtnty-five  magillrates  of  the  different 

proved  ineffeAual  ;  and  he  experienced  their  inflexible  towns  of  ihe  kingdom.      The  number  of  members  was 

averficMi  at  the  critical  junfture  when  their  acquiefcencc  144  ;  and  the  29th  of  January  i  787  was  the  period  ap- 

might  have  proved  of  the  moll  efiential  fervice.     An  pointed  for  tlicir  meeting. 

anxious    inquiry  into    the   (late   of  the  public  finances  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Notables  at  Paris,  however, 

had  convinced  him  that  the  expenditure  by  far  exceed-  the  miniilcr  found  himfelf  yet    unprepared   to   fubmit 

ed  the  revenue.     In  this  fituation,  to  impofe  new  taxes  his   fyftem   to   their    infpection,    and   poftponed    thr 

was  impradlicable  ;  to  continue  the  method  of  boirow-  opening  of  the  council  to  the  7th  of  February.     A 

ing  was  ruinous ;  to  have  recourfe  only  to  economical  feeond  delay  to  flie  14th  of  the   fame  month  was  oc- 

reforms,  would  be  found  wholly  inadequate  ;  and  he  he-  cafioned   by  the  indifpofition  of  M.  de  Calonne   him- 

fitated  not  to  declare,   that  it  would   be  impoflible  to  fe!f,  and  that  of  the  count  de  Vergennes  prefidenl  of 

place  the  finances  on  a  folid  bafis,  but  by  the  reforma-  the  council  of  finance  and  fi;(l  fecretary  of  Hate  ;  and 

tion  of  whatever  was  vicious  in  the  conftitucion  of  the  a  third  procraftination  was  the  neccffary  refult  of  the 

flate.  death  of  the  count  on   the  day  previous  to  that  fixed 

To  give  weight  to  this  reform,  M  de  Calonne  was  for  the  opening  of  the   meeting.      He    was  fucceeded 

fenfible   that   fomelhing   more  was   neceffary  than  the  in    the   department    of  foreign  affairs  by  the  count  de 

royal  authority  ;   he  perceived  that  the  parliament  was  Montmorin,    a    nobleman   of    unblemiflied   charaftcr. 

neither   a   fit   inllrument    for   introducing  a  new  order  But  his   lofs    at   this  critical  junclure  was  feverely  felt 

into  public  affairs,   nor  would  fubmit    to   be  a   pafTive  by  M.  de  Calonne  ;   he  alone,  of  all  the  minifters,  ha- 

machine   for  fanftioning  the  plans  of  a  minlfter,   even  ving  entered  with  warmth,  and  finccrity  into  the  plans 

if  thofe  plans  were  the  emanations  of  perfeil  wifdom.  of  the   comptroller-gcnerdl.      The   chevalier  de  Miro- 

Though   originally    a   body  of  lawyers,  indebted   for  mefnil,   keeper  of  the  feals,  was  avowedly  the  rival  and 

their  appointments   to   the  king,  there  was  not  an  at-  enemy  of  that  ftatefman.      The  marefchal  de  Callries, 

tribute   of  genuine   legillative  affembly  but  what  they  fectetary  for  the  marine  department,  was  perlonally  at- 

feemed  defirous  to  engrofs  to  themfclves  ;  and  they  had  tached  to  M.  Necker  ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,   fe- 

bcen  fupported  in  their  pretenfions  by  the  plaudits  of  cretary   for   the    houfeljold,  was    the  creature   of  the 

the  people,  who  were  fenfible  that  there  was  no  oher  queen,  and  deeply  engaged  in  what  was  called  the  Au- 

body  in  the  nation  that  could  plead  their  caufe  againft  itrian  fyllcm. 

royal  or   minifterial  oppreffion.      I'o   fupprefs,    there-  It  was   under  thefe  difliculties  that  M.  de  Calonne,  ppien  iid 

fore,  the   only  power  of  control   that   remained,   and  on  the  2  2d  of  February,   firll  met  the  afTembly  of  theprojcift  < 

to  render  the  government  more  arbitrary,  was  deemed  Notables,  and   opened  his  long  expefted   plan.      He  ^''  '^^  ^ 

began  by  dating,  that  the  public  expenJituie  had  for 
centuries  pad  exceeded  the  revenue,  and  that  a  very 
conliilerable  deficiency  had  of  courfe  exilled  ;  that  the 
MiifilTippi  icheme  of  1720  had  by  no  means,  as  might 
have   been    expedled,  rcfiored   the   balance  ;  and  that 


too  perilous  a  meafure  :  yet  to  leave  the  parliament  m 
the  full  poflVflion  of  their  influence,  an  influence  that 
the  minider  was  convinced  would  be  exerted  ajjaind 
him,  was  at  once  to  render  his  whole  fydem  abor- 
tive. 


^  lonne* 


In  this  dilemma,  the  only  expedient  that  fuggcllcd  under  the  economical  adminiftration  of  cardinal  Fleuiy 
itfclf  was  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other  aflembly,  tnore  the  deficit  dill  exilled  ;  that  the  progress  of  this  de- 
dignified  and  folemn  in  its  charadler,  and  which  fliould     rangement  under  the  lad  reign  had  been  extreme  ;  the 


in  a  greater  degree  confid  of  members  from  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  the  date  and  the  different  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  promifed  to  be  a  popular  mea- 
fure ;  it  implied  a  deference  to  the  people  at  large, 
and  might   be   expetled   to   prove  highly  acceptable. 


deficiency  amounting  to  three  millions  llcrling  at  the 
appointment  of  tlve  abbe  Terray  ;  who,  however,  re- 
duced it  to  one  million  fix  hundred  and  feventy-fivc 
thoufand  pounds ;  it  decreafed  a  little  under  the  (hort 
adminillrations  that   followed,  but  rofe   again  in   con- 


i8i 
AfTenib'y 
of  the  No- 
tables. 


But  the  true  and  legitimate  affembly  of  the  nation,  the  fcquence    of    the   war,  under    the    adminidration     of 

ftates-general,  had  not  met  fince   the  year  1614  ;   nor  M.  Necker;  and  at  his  own  acceifion  to  oifiee,  it  was 

could  the  minider  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  ob-  three   millions    three     hundred    and    thirty   thoufand 

taining  the  royal  aflent   to  a  meeting  which  a  defpotic  pounds. 

fovereign  could   not   but   legard  with    fecret  jcaloufy.  In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,   M.  Calonne 

Another  affembly  had  occafionally  been  fubdituted  in  recommended  a  territorial  impod,   in  the   nature  of  the 

the  room  of  the  dates  general :   this  was  diflinguiflied  England  land-tax,  from   which   no  rank  or  order   of 

by  the  title  of  the  Notables ;  and  confided  of  a  num-  men  were  to  be  exempted;  and  an  enquiry  into  the 

N'  ijt.  4                                                                  poilcflions 
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pofleflions  of  the  clergy,  which  hitherto  had  been 
deemed  facred  from  their  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens :  the  various  branches  of  internal  taxation 
were  alfo  to  undergo  a  Uriel  examination  ;  and  a  con- 
fiderablc  rtfource  was  prcfenied  in  mortgaging  the  de- 
ancfiie  lands  of  the  crown. 

'  The  very  neceffity  for  thefe  reforms  was  combated 
with  a  dcgre^:  of  boldnefs  and  force  of  reafoning  that 
could  not  fail  of  deeply  imprefiing  the  affembly  ;  and 
inftcad  of  nKcting  with  a  ready  acquiefcencc,  the 
comptroller-general  was  now  lanched  into  the  bound- 
lefs  ocean  of  political  controverfy.  M.  Necker,  pre- 
vious to  his  retirement,  had  publilhed  his  Comptc  ren- 
du au  Roi,  in  which  France  was  reprelented  as  pof- 
fclfing  a  clear  furplus  of  425,000  pounds  llerling  : 
this  performance  had  been  read  with  avidity,  and  pro- 
bably contributed  to  ellrange  from  the  author  the  royal 
countenance  ;  but  the  credit  of  it  was  ably  vindicated 
by  M.  de  Brienne  archbilhop  of  Thouloufe. 

M.  de  Calonne  met  with  a  llill  more  formidable  adver- 
fary  in  the  count  de  Mirabeau.  This  extraordinary  man, 
reitlefs  in  his  difpolition,  hccntious  in  his  morals,  but 
bold,  penetrating, and  enterpriling.had  occafionally  vifit- 
ed  every  court  in  Europe.  He  had  been  admitted  at  one 
time  to  the  confidence  of  the  minifter  ;  and  had  been  di- 
reded,  though  in  no  oftenfible  ^haraAer,  to  obferve 
at  Berlin  the  difpofition  of  the  Tuccefibr  of  the  great 
Frederic  :  in  this  capacity  he  was  frequently  expofed 
to  negleft  and  difappointment ;  his  letters  were  often 
left  unanfwered  ;  difgull  fucceeded  to  admiration  ;  and 
he  who  had  entered  the  Pruflian  court  the  intimate 
friend,  returned  to  Paris  the  avowed  enemy,  of  M.  de 
Calonne  :  While  the  archbifhop  arraigned  the  under- 
ftanding,  the  count  impeached  the  integrity,  of  the 
comptroller-general. 

The  eloquence  of  M.  de  Calonne,  however,  might  have 
fuccefsfully  vindicated  his  fyftem  and  reputation  againll 
the  calculations  of  Brienne,  and  the  invedlives  of  Mi- 
rabeau; but  he  could  not  fupport  himfelf  againft  the 
influence  of  the  three  great  bodies  of  the  nation. 
The  ancient  nobihty  and  the  clergy  had  ever  been 
free  from  all  public  afTeflments ;  and  had  the  evil 
gone  no  farther,  it  might  have  been  llill  perhaps  borne 
with  patience  ;  but  through  the  (hameful  cuftom  of 
felling  patents  of  nobility,  fuch  crowds  of  new  nobleffe 
ftarted  up,  that  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was 
filled  with  them.  The  firll  objeft  with  thofe  who  had 
acquired  fortunes  rapidly,  was  to  piirchafe  a  patent  ; 
which,  befides  gratifying  their  vanity,  afforded  an  ex- 
emption to  them  and  their  pofterity  from  contributing 
proportionably  to  the  exigencies  of  the  rtate  ;  the  ma- 
giftraciis  likewife  throughout  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
their  (hare  of  thefe  exemptions  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  taxes  fell  on  thofe  who  were  lead  able 
to  bear  them. 

The  minifter's  defign,  theq,  of  equalizing  the  pub- 
lic burdens,  and  by  rendering  the  taxes  general  di- 
minilhing  the  load  borne  by  the  lower  and  moll  ufeful 
clalfes  of  people,  though  undoubtedly  great  and  pa- 
triotic, at  once  united  againll  him  the  nobility,  tiie 
clergy,  and  the  migillracy  ;  and  the  event  was  fuch  as 
might  be  expetled  :  the  intrigues  of  thofe  throe  bodies 
railed  againll  him  fo  loud  a  clamour,  that  finding  it 
impoflible  to  (lem  the  torrent,  he  not  only  refigned  his 
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place  on  the  12th  of  April,  but  foon  after  retired  to    yra-nce. 
England  from  the  ftorm  of  perfecution.  "       ' 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  tvanfartions  at  home,  Louis's  '^^ 
attention  was  alio  called  to  the  (late  of  affairs  in  the  re-  ^^ich  M. 
public  of  Holland,  his  new  and  clofe  ally.  The  prince  of  dc  Calucne 
Orange  had  been  ftripped  of  all  authority  by  thj  arillo-rL-figns. 
critic  party;  and,  retiring  from  the  Hague,  maintained 
the  lliadow  of  a  court  at  Nimeguen.  His  brother-in-law,  ig6 
however,  the  new  king  of  PrulTia,  exerted  his  endea-  Difttirbaol- 
vours  to  promote  the  intcrells  of  the  iladtholder  ;  and"' .'"^  '^° 
having  offered,  in  concert  with  France,  to  undertake  ^^'  ' 
the  arduous  taflc  of  compofnig  the  differences  which 
diftrafted  the  republic,  the  propofal  was  received  with 
apparent  cordiality  by  the  court  of  Verfailles.  At  the 
fame  time  it  could  fcarce  be  expccled  that  France  would 
become  the  itiilrument  of  refloring  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  that  Ihare  of  power  which  he  had  before  occupied,  and 
thus  abandon  one  of  the  longed  and  mod  favourite 
objects  of  her  policy,  the  eftablifhing  a  fupreme  and 
permanent  controul  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  In  fad, 
the  conditions  which  were  framed  by  the  Louvedein 
fadion,  as  the  balls  of  reconciliation,  were  fuch  as 
plainly  indicated  their  defign  to  reduce  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  ftadtholder  within  very  narrow 
limits.  On  his  renouncing  his  right  of  tilling  up  the 
occafional  vacancies  in  the  town  fenates,  he  was  to  be 
reftored  to  the  nominal  office  of  captain -general :  but 
he  was  to  be  rcdrained  from  marching  the  troops  into 
or  out  of  any  province,  without  leave  from  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces  concerned  ;  and  he  was  alfo  to  fubfcribe 
to  a  refolution  paffed  lome  time  before  by  the  fenate  of 
Amderdam,  that  the  command  fhould  at  all  times  be 
revocable  at  the  pleafure  of  the  dates.  Had  the  prince 
acquicfced  in  thefe  preliminaries,  France  would  have 
completely  attained  the  objed  of  her  long  negocia- 
tions,  and  by  means  of  the  Louvedein  fadion  have 
acquired  the  afcendency  that  flie  had  repeatedly  fought 
in  the  councils  of  Holland.  But  under  the  difficulties 
that  furrounded  him,  the  prince  of  Orange  was  ad- 
mirably fupported  and  aflided  by  the  genius,  the  fpirit, 
and  the  abilities  of  his  confort  :  fhe  firmly  rejedcd  e- 
very  meafure  tending  to  abridge  any  rights  th:it  had 
been  attached  to  the  office  of  Iladtholder  ;  and  M.  de 
Rayncval,  the  French  negociator,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  overcome  her  refolution,  broke  off  the 
correfpondence  between  the  Hague  and  Nimeguen, 
and  returned  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  January 
1787. 

The  events  that  enfued  will  be  found  detailed  under 
a  fubfequent  article.     It  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve 
in  this  place,  that   the  republican  party  were  totally 
difappointed  in  their  hope*  from  France.      The  court         o 
of  Verfailles  had  indeed  long  truded   to  the   natural  Attempts 
drengthofthe  republican  party,  and  had  been  alTiduousof  the 
during  the  whole  fummer  in   endeavouring  to  fccond ''"'"•'^'"* 
thtm  by  every  fpecies  of  fuccours  that  could  be  P"-re''ub" ''" 
vattly  afforded.      Crowds   of  French  ofacers  arrived  party, 
daily  in   Holland  ;    and  either  received  commifTions  in 
the  fervice  of  the  dates,  or  aded  as  volunteers  in  their 
troops.      Several  hundreds  of  tried   and   experienced 
foldiers    were  feleded  from   d'ffercnt  regiments  ;  and 
being  furnifhed  with  money  far  their  journey,  and  af- 
furances  of  future   favour,    were  dilpatched  in    lii.all 
parties  to  join  the  troops,  and  help  to  dilcipline  the 
3  K  bjrghers 


France. 
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A  confiJcrablc  corps  of  en-     the  propoftvl   territorial  iinpoll,  or  general  land  tax, 

wliich  was  ail  oiyeft  fo  ardently  covettd  by  the  court, 
therefore,  deprived  of  any  far 


biirgLers  and  volunteers, 

gineers  were  alfo  direfted  to  proi-eed  fdently  and  in 
difguife  towards  Amilerdam,  and  to  afljl  in  llreng;th- 
ening  the  works  of  that  city.  Thefe  aids,  which  might 
have  proved  cflectudl  had  the  contell  been  confined 
to  the  Hates  of  Holland  and  the  lladtholder,  were  over- 
whelmed in  tlie  rapid  invafion  of  the  Priiflians  ;  and 
the  court  of  Bcrhn  had  tuken  its  meafures  with  fo 
much  celerity,  and  the  fituatlon  of  the  republicans  was 
already  become  fo  defperate,  that  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther their  aff.ilis  could  be  rellored  by  any  aflillance  that 
I'rance  was  capable  of  immediatt-ly  adminiiterinfj.  Yet 
on  Great  Britain  fitting  out  a  llrong  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  at  Portfmouth  to  give  confidence  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  king  of  Pruffi  i,  the  court  of  VtriaiUes 
alfo  fent  orders  to  ttiuip  16  fail  of  the  line  at  Brcll, 
and  recalled  a  finall  fquadron  which  had  been  commif- 
iioned  on  a  fummcr's  cruife  on  the  coafl  of  Poitygal. 
But  in  thefe  preparations  Louis  feemed  rather  to  re- 
gard his  own  dignity,  than  to  be  attuated  by  any 
hopes  of  effedualty  relieving  his  allies.  All  oppofilion 
in  Hofland  might  be  already  oonlidered  as  extin-.ruifh- 
ed.  The  ftales  alTcmbled  at  the  Hague  had  officially 
notified  to  the  co'irt  of  Verfaillcs,  that  the  difputes 
between  them  and  the  lladtholder  were  now  happily 
terminated  ;  and  as  the  circumltances  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  for  their  application  to  that  court  no  longer 
exiiltd,  fo  the  fuccours  which  they  had  then  requefted 
would  now  be  unnecefTary. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  France  could  only  willi 
to  extricate  herfclf  from  her  prefent  difficulty  wi-h 
honour.  She  therefore  readily  liilened  to  a  memorial 
from  the  Britilh  minitter  at  Paris;  who  propofed,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  good  underftanding  between  the 
two  crowns,  that  all  warlike  preparations  (hould  be 
difcontinued,  and  that  the  naveys  of  both  kingdoms 
fhould  be  again  reduced  to  the  footing  of  a  peace 
«l!ab!ithment.  This  was  gladly  acceded  to  by  the  court 
«i  Verfailles  ;  and  that  harmony  which  had  been  tran- 
liently  interrupted  between  the  two  nations  was  re- 
ftored. 

Though  the  French  king  could  not  but  fenfibly  feci 
concerns  of  t},^  mortification  of  thus  rclinquilhing  the  afcendency 
irance.  which  lie  had  attained  in  the  councils  of  Holland,  the 
ftate  of  his  own  domeftic  concerns  and  the  internal  fi- 
tuation  of  his  kingdom  furnillnfl  matter  for  more  fe- 
lious  reflciSlion.  'I'he  difmiffion  of  M.  de  Calonnc  had 
left  France  without  a  minifter,  and  almolt  without  a 
iVftem  ;  ami  though  the  king  bore  the  oppofition  of 
tlie  Notables  with  admirable  temper,  yet  the  difap- 
pointment  that  he  had  experienced  funk  deep  into  his 
mind.  Without  obtaining  any  lelief  for  his  mod  ur- 
gent neceffities,  he  perceived  too  late  that  he  had 
opened  a  path  to  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  conili- 
tution  of  France,  which  had  been  undermined  by  the 
crafty  Louis  XI.  and  had  been  nearly  extinguiflied  by 
the  daring  and  fanguinary  counfcls  of  Riclilicu  under 
Louis  XIII.  Tiie  Notables  had  indeed  demeaned 
themfelves  with  rcfpeft  Jand  moderation,  but  at  the 
180  fame  time  they  had  not  been  deficient  in  firmnefs. 
The  appointment  of  the  avchbilhop  of  Thouloufc,  the 
vigorous  advcrfaiy  of  M.  de  Calonnc,  to  the  office  of 
comptroller-general,  probably  contributed  to  preferve 
the  appearance  of  good  humour  in  that  ulfembly  ;  yet 
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was  rejedled.     Louis, 

ther  hope  of  rendering  the  convention  fubfeivicnt  to  his 
embarraffments,  determined  to  diffolve  the  affcmbly ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  with  a  very  moderate  and 
conciliatory  fpeecii  to  the  members  on  their  difmiffion.        .^ 

Thus  difappointcii  of  the  advantage  wliich  he  hadRefuf.il  of 
flattered  hiaifelf  he  would  have  drawn  from  the  acqui-  'he  pariia- 
efccnce  of  the  Notables,  the  king  was  cbliged  now  to '"^^'^'^  J^'J" 
recur  to  the  ufual  mode  of  raifing  money  by  the  royal  „gyj,  taxe». 
edidfs  ;  among  the  mealures  propofed  for  which  pur- 
pofe  were  the  doubling  of  the  poll-tax,  the  re-eltablilh- 
ment  of  the  third  tweiUieth,  and  a  (lamp-duty.      But 
the  whole  was  ftrougly  difapprovcd  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris  ;  and  that  aliembly,  in  the  moll  politive  terms, 
refufed  to   regifter  the  edicl.     Louis  was  obliged  to 
apply,  as  the  lail  refort,  to  his  abfolute  authority ;  and, 
by  holding   what   is   called  a  bed  of  jujl'ice,  compelled 
them  to  inroU  the  import;. 

The  parliament,  though  defeated,  were  far  from 
fubdued  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  king  had  held  his. 
bed  of  juftice,  they  entered  a  formal  protell  againll  the 
cdift  ;  declaring,  "  that  it  had  been  rtgiltered  againll 
their  approbation  and  confeut,  by  the  kind's  exprefs 
command  ;  that  it  neither  oughx  nor  Ihould  have  any 
force  ;  and  that  the  lirll  perfon  who  ihould  pfefume 
to  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,  Ihould  be  ad- 
judged a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys." 
This  fpirited  declaration  left  the  king  no  other  alter- 
native, than  either  proceeding  to  extremities  in  fupport 
of  his  authority,  or  relinquifhing  for  ever  after  the 
power  of  raifing  money  upon  any  occafion  without  the 
eonfent  of  the  parliament.  Painful  as  every  appearance 
of  violence  mull  have  proved  to  the  mild  difpofition  of 
Louis,  he  could  not  eonfent  to  furrender,  without  a 
ftriiggle,  that  authority  which  had  been  fo  long  exer- 
cifed  by  his  predcceffors.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  pref':nt  difcontents,  the  capital  had  been  gra- 
dually filled  with  confiderable  bodies  of  troops  ;  and 
about  a  week  after  tlie  pailiament  had  entered  the 
protell,  an  officer  of  the  French  guards,  with  a  party 
of  foldiers,  went  at  break  of  day  to  the  houfe  of  each 
individual  member,  to  lignify  to  him  the  king's  cora> 
mand,  that  he  iliould  immediately  get  into  his  carriage, 
and  proceed  to  Ttoyes,  a  city  of  Champagne,  about  70 
miles  from  Paris,  without  writing  or  fpeaking  to  any 
perfon  out  of  his  own  houfe  before  his  departure.  , 
Thefe  orders  were  ferved  at  the  fame  inllaiit ;  and  be- The  menu 
fore  the  citizens  of  Paris  were  acquainted  with  thehtrs  hi. 
tranfattion,  their  magillrates  were  already  on  the  road  "''''''*- 
to  their  place  of  banifhment. 

Previous  to  their  removal,  however,  tliey  had  pre- 
fentcd  a  remonftrance  on  the  late  meafures  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  alarming  Hate  of  public  affairs.  In  Ha- 
ting their  opinions  on  ta.\es,  they  declared,  tliat  nei- 
ther the  parliaments,  nor  any  other  autiiority,  except- 
ing that  of  the  three  ellates  of  tlie  kingdom  colleftive- 
ly  alfembled,  coiUd  warrant  the  laying  of  any  perma- 
nent tax  upon  the  people  ;  and  they  llrongly  enforced, 
the  renewal  of  thofe  national  alfemblies,  which  had 
rendered  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  fo  great  and  illu« 
ftrious. 

Tills  requiCtion  of  the  parliaments  to  rc-cftablifh. 
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France      the  national  council,  or  ftates-general,  was  the  more 

^— ~v honourable,  as  the  former  alFcmblies  miift  have  funk 

under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  returned  to  their 
original  condition  of  mere  regillers  and  courts  of  law. 
The  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  of  tonlc- 
qucnce  rofe  in  proportion  to  this  inftancc  of  difintcr- 
tdednefs  ;  their  murmurs  were  openly  exprtfled  in  the 
ftreets  of  the  capital,  and  the  general  difTatisfadion 
was  augmented  by  the  ftop  that  was  put  to  public  bu- 
finefs  by  the  exile  of-thc  parliament. 

The  cabinet  at  the  fame  time  was  apparently  weak, 
difunited,  and  fluctuating  ;  and  continual  changes  took 
place  in  every  department  of  the  ftate.  Louis,  aveife 
to  rigorous  counfcls,  wiHied  to  allay  the  growing  dif- 
contcnt  by  every  concefllon  that  was  confident  with 
his  dignity  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
queen  ftrongly  difTuaded  him  from  any  llep  that  might 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  the  royal  authority.  The 
influence  of  that  princefs  in  the  cabinet  was  undoubt- 
edly great :  but  the  populariiy/vhich  once  had  accom- 
panied her  was  no  more  ;  and  fomc  imputations  of  pri- 
V2te  levity,  which  had  been  rumoured  through  the  ca- 
pital, were  far  from  reodtring  her  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  tlie  people  ;  while  the  count  d'Artois,  the 
king's  brother,  who  had  expreffed  himfclf  in  the  moll 
unguarded  terms  againil  the  conduft  of  the  parliament, 
ftood  expofed  to  all  the  confcquences  of  popular 
hatred. 

Nor  was  It  only  in  the  capital  that  the  flame  of  li- 
berty once  more  burft  forth  ;  it  blazed  with  equal 
ftrength  in  the  provincial  parlian:ients.  Among  various 
inftanccs  of  this  nature,  the  parliament  of  Grenoble 
paflcd  a  decree  againft  kttres  ae  cachet,  the  moft  odious 
engine  of  arbitrary  power;  and  declared  the  execution 
of  them  within  their  jurifdiftion,  by  any  perfon,  and 
under  whatever  authority,  to  be  a  capital  crime. 

The  king  had  endeavoured  to  foothe  the  Parlfians 
by  new  regulations  of  economy,  and  by  continual  re- 
trenchments in  his  houfehold  :  but  thcfe  inftances  of 
attention,  which  once  would  have  been  received  with 
the  loudeft  acclamations,  were  now  difregarded  under 
their  afHiction  for  the  abfence  of  their  parliament.  His 
majefty,  therefore,  in  order  to  regain  the  affefkions  of 
ReaUeJ  '''^  fubjefts,  confented  to  reftore  that  aflembly  ;  aban- 
doning at  the  fame  time  the  ftamp-duty  and  the  terii. 
torial  import,  which  had  been  t!ie  fources  of  difpute. 
Thefe  meafures  were,  however,  infuflicient  to  ellablifh 
harmony  between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  The 
Tieceflities  of  the  ftate  ftill  conlinued  ;  nor  could  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue  be  fupplied  but  by  extraor- 
dinary rcfources,  or  a  long  courfe  of  rigid  frugality. 
About  the  middle  of  November  1787,  in  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  attended  by  all  the  princes  of 
the  bloiid  and  the  peers  of  France,  the  king  entered 
thealTcmbly,  and  propofed  two  edifls  for  their  appro- 
bation :  one  was  for  a  new  loan  of  450  millions,  near 
19  millions  fterling  :  the  other  was  for  the  reeftablllli. 
nient  of  the  Proteflants  in  all  their  ancient  civil  rights; 
a  meafure  which  had  long  been  warmly  recommended 
by  the  parliament,  and  which  was  probably  now  intro- 
•duced  to  procure  a  better  reception  to  the  loan. 

On  this  occafion,  the  king  delivered  himfelf  in  a 
ijpcech  of  uncommon  length,  filled  with  profeflions  of 
regard  for  the  people,  but  at  the  fame  time  ftrongly 
^xprdfivc  of  the  obedience  he  expected  to  liis  edids. 
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Louis  probably  imagined,  that  the  dread  of  that  ba-     tnwci. 
nifliment  from   which  the  members  had  been  fo  lately  "~""^<~~^ 
recalled,  would  have  enfured  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
aftembly  ;  but  no  fooner  was  permiflion  announced  for 
every   member  to   deliver  his   fentiment,  than  he  was 
convinced  that  their  fpirits  remained  totally  unfubdued. 
An  animated   debate  took  place,  and  was  continued 
for  nine  hours;   when  the  king,  wearied  by  perpetual        "'.* 
oppofilion,  and  chagrined  at  fome  freedoms  ufed  inJdi^"!^/^ 
their  debates,  fudaenly  rofe,  and  commanded  the  edift  loan. 
to  be  regiftered  without  further  delay.     This  meafure 
was  moll  unexpededly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, firft  prince  of  the  blood  ;  who,  confidering  it  as 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  parliament,  protcfted 
againft  the   whole  proceedings  of  the  day  as  being 
thereby  null  and  void.     Though  Louis  could  not  con- 
ceal his  aftoniiliment  and  difpleafure  at  this  decifivc 
ftep,  he  contented  himfelf  with  repeating  his  orders  ; 
and  immediately  after,  quitting  the  affembly,   retired 
to  Verfuillcs.    On  the  king's  departure,  the  parliament 
confirmed  the  protell  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  de- 
clared, that  as  their  dclibetations  had  been  interrupted, 
they  confidcrcd  the  whole  bufinefs  of  that  day  as  of  no 
efFcd. 

It   was  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Louis  would  fuffer 
fo  bold  an  attack  on  his  power  with  impunity.     Ac- 
cordingly a  letter  was  next  day  delivered  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  commanding  him  to  letirc  to  Villars  Cut- 
tcrel,  one  of  his  feats  about  15  leagues  from   Paris, 
and  to  receive  no  company  there  except  his  own  fami- 
ly; at  the  fame  time  the  Abbe  Sabatiere  and  M.  Fre- 
teau,  both  members  of  the  parliament,   and  who  had  Duke'of 
diltinguifhed  themfclves  in   the   debate,    were   feized  Orleans 
under  the  authority  of  lettres  de  cachet,  and  conveyed,  ^""^  V*'" 
the  firft  to  the  caftle  of  Mont  St  Michel  in  Normandy,  ^^^^"l 
the  laft  to  a  prifon  in  Picardy.     This  aft  of  defpotifm 
did   not   fail  immediately  to  roufe  the  feelings  of  t\vi       'W 
parhament.     On  the  following  day  they  waited  on  the  ■'''™"8  "■*' 
king,    and  expreflcd   their  aftonidiment  and  concern  ^""f^g" 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  been  exiled,  and  parliament, 
two  of  their  members  imprifoned,   for  having  declared 
in  his  prefence  what  their  duty  and  confcienccs  dila- 
ted, and  at  a  time  when  his  majefty  had   announced 
that  he  came  to  take  the  fenfe  of  the  affembly  by  a 
plurality  of  voices.     The  anfwer  of  the  king  was  Ve- 
fervcd,  forbidding,  and  unfatisfaftorj-  ;  and  tended  to 
increafe  the  refcnt.ment  of  the  parliament.     At  the 
fame    time,  it    did    not    prevent    them    from  attend- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate ;  and  convinced  of 
the  emergency,  they  confented  to  rcgifter  the  loan  for 
450  millions  of  livres,  which  had  been  the  fourcc  of 
this   unfortunate  lUfFcrcnce.     This  concefTion   contri- 
buted  to   foftcn   the   mind   of  the  king,  and  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  two  magiftratcs  was  in  confcquence  chan- 
ged  from   imprifonment   to   exile ;   .M    Freteau  bein'"- 
fent  to  one  of  his  countr)-feats,  and  the  Abbe  Siba° 
tiere  to  a  convent  of  Benediftines. 

The  parliament  however  was  not  to  be  foothed  by 
that  mcalure  to  give  up  the  points  againft  which  they 
had  originally  remonftrated.  In  a  petition  conceived 
with  freedom,  and  couched  in  the  moft  animated  lan- 
guage, they  boldly  reprobated  the  late  afts  of  arbitrary 
violence,  and  demanded  the  entire  liberation  of  the  per- 
fons  againft  whom  they  had  been  exerted.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  fluiluating  counfels  of  the  court  of 
l^^  Z  Verfailles  ; 
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Vcrfallied  ;  and  that  Louis,  as  often  as  he  was  left  to 
pmfue  his  own  inclinations,  adopted  meafures  of  recon- 
ciliation. On  the  preftiit  occafion,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1788,  he  refilled  the  duke  of  Orleans  to 
ctuirt,  who  foon  after  obtained  leave  to  re'.iie  to  Eng- 
land; and  he  puniiited  the  return  of  the  abbe  Sabatitre 
and  M.  Freleau  to  the  capital. 

The  parliament  however  had  not  confined  their  de- 
irands  to  the  liberation  of  thcfe  gentlemen  ;  but  had 
alfo  echoed  the  remonltrances  of  the  parliament  ot 
Grenoble,  and  had  loudly  inveighed  againll  the  execu- 
tion oi  L-ltres  de  cachet.  Thefe  repeated  remoullrances, 
mingkJ  with  perfonal  refledlions,  fecondcd  moll  pro- 
bably the  fuggeilions  of  the  queen,  and  Louis  was  once 
more  iniligated  to  meaiures  of  feverity.  MelF.  d'Ef- 
ptemevil  and  Monfanibtrt,  wh(^fe  bold  and  pointed 
harangues  had  pr  ffed  moil  clofely  on  the  tovrI  digni- 
tv,  were  doomed  to  experience  its  immediate  refent- 
ment.  While  a  body  of  armed  troops  furrounded  the 
hotel  in  wliich  the  parliament  were  convened,  Colonel 
Degoiit  entered  the  afTcmhly,  and  fecured  the  perfons 
of  the  obnoxious  members,  who  were  inftantly  conduct- 
ed to  diJFertnt  prifuus.  This  new  inftance  of  arbitraiy 
violence  occafioncd  a  remr.nftr;mce  from  parliament, 
vhich  in  boldncfs  far  exceeded  all  the  former  reprefen- 
tations  of  that  afltmbly.  They  declared  they  were 
now  more  lln.ngly  confirmed,  by  every  proceeding,  of 
the  entire  innovation  which  was  aimed  at  in  the  con- 
Ititution.  "  But,  fire,"  added  they,  "  the  French 
nation  will  never  adopt  the  dcfpotic  meafures  to  w'hich 
you  are  advifcd,  and  whofe  effecls  alarm  the  moil  faith- 
ful of  your  magillrates  :  we  ihall  not  repeat  all  the  un- 
fortunate circumllances  which  afflitt  us  ;  we  ihall  only 
reprefent  to  you  with  refptttful  firmnefs,  that  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom  muji  not  be  trampled 
upon,  and  that  your  authority  can  only  le  ejlccmed  Jo 
long  as  it  is  tempred  luith  jujlice." 

Language  lb  pointed  and  decifive,  and  which  afTert- 
ed  the  controlling  power  of  the  laws  above  the  regal 
authority,  could  not  fail  of  ferioufly  alarming  the  king  ; 
and  with  a  view  to  diminifh  the  influence  of  parliament, 
it  was  determined  again  to  convene  the  Notables.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  the  beginning  of  May,  Louis  appear- 
ed in  that  affembly  ;  and  after  complaining  of  the  ex- 
cefTes  in  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  indulged 
themfelves,  and  which  had  drawn  down  his  reluitant 
indignation  on  a  few  of  the  members,  hi  declared  his 
refilution,  inRead  of  annihilating  them  as  a  body,  to 
recal  them  to  their  duly  and  obedience  by  a  falutary 
reform  M.  de  la  Moignon,  as  keeper  of  the  feats, 
then  explained  his  majelly's  plcafure  to  ellablifh  a  cour 
flaiiere  or  fuprtme  afTcmbly,  to  be  compofed  of  princes 
(if  the  blood,  peers  of  the  realm,  great  officers  of  the 
ciown,  the  clergy,  marefchals  of  France,  governors  of 
provinces,  kni^^hts  of  diflerent  orders,  a  deputation  of 
one  member  from  every  parliament,  and  two  members 
from  the  chambers  of  council,  and  to  be  fummoncd  as 
often  as  the  ptiblic  emergency,  in  the  royal  opinion, 
Ihould  render  it  requilrte. 

Jf  the  affembly  of  the  Notables  liilened  in  filent  de- 
ference to  the  prcjedt  of  their  fovereign,  the  parliament 
of  Paris  received  it  with  every  fymptom  of  averlion. 
That  body  ftrongly  proteftcd  agaiirll  the  ellablilhrnmt 
of  any  other  tribunal ;  and  declared  their  final  rcfolu- 
lion  r'.ot  to  affifl  at  any  deliberations   in   the   fuptemc 


afTcmbly  which  his  majelly  prepared  to  inftitute.  A  France, 
more  unexpected  moitiircatloa  occurred  to  the  king  in  *~~v~^ 
the  oppofition  of  feveral  peei-s  of  the  realm  :  thefe  ex- 
prcded  their  regret  at  beholding  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  conllitution  \ioIatcd  ;  and  while  tiny  were 
lavifii  in  their  profefllons  of  attachment  to  theperfjn 
of  their  lovereign,  concluded  with  apologizing  for  not 
entering  on  thofe  funftions  afligncd  them  in  the  ple- 
nary court,  as  being  inconlillent  with  the  true  interclls 
of  his  ir.ajelly,  which  were  infeparable  from  thofe  of 
the  nation. 

The  flame  quickly  fpread  throtrghout  the  more  di- 
ftarit  provinces  ;  at  Rennes  in  Brittany,  and  Gre- 
noble in  Dauphiiie,  the  people  broke  out  into  atls  of 
the  moft  darirrg  outrage.  In  the  latter  city  itvctal 
hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  perilhed  in  a  coirilitl  with 
the  military  ;  they  yet  maintained  tiieir  ground  againll 
the  regulars  ;  and  the  commanding  otficer,  at  the  in- 
treaties  of  the  firlf  prefident,  readily  withdrew  his  troops 
from  a  contell  into  which  he  had  entered  with  reluc- 
tance. The  dilFirent  parliaments  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  fame  time  exprelfed  their  feelings  in  the  motl  glow- 
ing language  ;  and  tlrongly  urged  the  neceffity  of  call- 
ing togethcrthe  tlates-general,  the  lawful  council  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  only  means  of  reilorirrg  the  public 
tranquillity. 

Louis  now  plainly  faw,  that  a  compliance  with  the 
public  widies  for  the  re-ellablilhment  of  the  ftates-ge- 
neral  was  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war  which  impended  upon  his  re- 
fufal.  In  that  event  he  mud  have  expetled  to  have 
encountered  the  majority  of  the  people,  animated  by 
the  exhortations  and  example  of  their  magillrates  : 
the  peers  of  the  realm  had  exprcuid  the  flrongefl  dif- 
approbation  of  his  meafures;  nor  could  he  even  depend 
airy  longer  on  the  fupport  of  the  princes  of  his  blood  ; 
but  what  afforded  moft  ferrous  matter  of  alarm  was  the 
fpirit  lately  dlfp'a)'cd  among  the  military,  who,  during 
the  di'Uirbances  in  the  provinces,  had  reluftanily  been 
brought  to  draw  their  fwords  againll  their  countrymen  ; 
and  many  of  whofe  officers,  fo  recently  enga£;ed  in 
edablilhirig  the  freedom  of  America,  publicly  declared 
their  abhorrence  of  defpotifm. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  after  many  a  painful  ftruggle 
that  Louis  could  refolve  to  rellore  an  afFembly,  whofe 
influence  rauft  naturally  overfliadow  that  of  the  crown, 
and  whofe  jurifdiction  would  confine  within  narrow 
limits  the  bojndlefs  power  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predccefTor.  In  the  two  preceding  reigns,  the  ftates- 
gtrrcral  had  been  wholly  difcoutintred  ;  and  though 
the  queeri-iigent,  duriirg  the  troubles  which  attended 
the  niirrority  of  Louis  XIV.  frequently  exprtlFed  her 
intention  of  calling  them  together,  (he  was  conllantly 
difi'uaded  by  the  reprefentatlous  of  M-.'.i:arin.  It  is 
probable  that  the  prefcnt  monarch  11.11  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  allure  the  members 
of  that  atferribly  to  the  fi.ie  of  the  court  ;  and  having 
employed  them  to  ellabliili  fome  degree  of  regularity 
in  the  finances,  and  to  curb  the  fpirit  of  the  parlia- 
ments, that  he  woiJd  again  have  diltnilFed  them  to  ob- 
fcurity. 

Under  thefe  irnprtfp.ons  an  arr-ct   was  ilTucd  In  Au- 
gull,  fixing  the   meeting  of  the   Hates  general  to  thef^i„in„n- 
iirll  of  May  In   the  enfuing  year;  arrd  every  Hep  wasingtlic 
taken  to  lecur*  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public '■''■' S'S"^"*" 
1  during,' 
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New  arrangements  took  place  in     tending  to  (hake  the  novel   fabric,  and  to   reftore  the    France. 

puiflance  and  the  fplendor  of  royally,  though,the  fceptre 
of  dcfpotifm  fhould  be  fwayed  no  more. 


during  the  interval. 

the  adminiftration  ;  and  M.  Necker,  whom  the  con 
fidcnce  of  the  people  had  long  followed,  was  again 
introduced  into  tlic  management  of  the  finances  ;  tlie 
torture,  wliich  by  a  former  eciid  had  been  reftricted 
in  part,  was  now  entirely  abohOied  ;  every  perfon  ac- 
ciiled  was  allowed  the  aflidance  of  couiilel,  and  per- 
initted  to  avail  himfelf  of  any  point  of  law;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  in  future  fcntence  of  death  ftiould  not 
be  pifftd  on  any  perfon,  unlcfs  tlic  party  accufed 
Oiould  I  c  pronounced  guilty  by  a  majj^rity  at  leaft  of 
three  judges. 

I'he  time  appointed  for  the  convention  of  the  dates- 
general  was  now  approaching ;  and  the  mczns  of  af- 
fembling  them  formed  h  iiiatttr  of  diflicult  deliberation 
in  tha  cabinet.  The  la  11  meeting,  in  1614,  had  been 
convened  by  application  to  the  bailiwicks.  But  this 
mode  was  liable  to  ieveral  llror.g  objeftions  ;  the 
bailiwicks  had  been  increafed  in  number  and  jurifdic- 
tion,  feveral  provinces  having  fmce  that  period  been 
uniied  to  France;  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
members  were  no  lefs  an  objert  of  ferious  attcniicn : 
it  was  not  till  the  chifc  of  the  year,  therefore,  that 
the  propofal  of  M.  Necker  was  adopted,  which  hxed 
the  cumber  of  deputies  at  1000  and  upwards,  and  or- 
dained that  the  rcpreftntalives  of  th:  third  cftate  or 
commons  (hould  equal  in  number  ihofe  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  united. 

The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  now  turned  on  the 
ftates-gcneral  ;  but  the  moment  of  that  affembly's 
meeting  was  far  from  aufpicious :  The  minds  of 
the  French  had  long  been  agitated  by  various  ru- 
mours ;  the  unanimity  that  had  been  expetied  from  the 
different  orders  of  the  Hates  was  extingulfhed  by  the 
jarring  pretenfions  of  each;  and  their  mutual  jealou- 
lles  were  attributed  by  the  fufpicions  of  the  people   to 


In  (hort,  it  is 
wifhed  to  have  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  dctailine; 
the  progrefs,  but  of  furveying  the  final  ilTue,  of  the 
event  in  qiitftion.  Such  an  opportunity  may  perhaps 
be  afforded  by  the  time  we  arrive  Ht  the  article  Revo- 
lution, where  there  will  be  occalion  to  advert  to  the 
principal  events  which  under  that  denomination  have 
formed  eras  in  the  hiilory  of  different  nations,  and 
when  of  courfe  this  great  crj  in  the  annals  of  France 
will  claim  a  fhare  of  attention  proportioned  to  its  mag- 
nitude and  importance. 

The  air  in  France  is  pure,  healthy,  and  tomperite. 
The  kingdom  is  fo  happily  feated  in  the  middle  of  the 
temperate  zone,  that  fome  make  it  equal  to  Italy,  witli 
regard  to  'he  delightfulnefs  of  the  landfcape.',  ard  the 
Rrlility  of  the  foil :  ho\<-ever,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
healthful.  The  foil  produces  corn,  \<riiie,  oil,  and  (lax,  in 
great  ahtindance;  and  they  liave  very  large  manufaAures 
of  linen,  wooU  *n,  filk,  and  lace.  They  have  a  foreign 
trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  to  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  They  themfclvc*  reckon  that  ".iie  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  20,oco,ooo.  The  kingdom 
is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers;  of  which  tht? 
four  principal  are,  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Garonne  or  Gironde.  The  monarchy  was 
abfolute  before  the  late  revolution  ;  and  the  fubjecls 
were  extremely  devoted  to  their  prince  even  under  the 
greatefl  acls  of  oppreffion.  The  parliaments,  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  pail,  had  little  or  no  (hare  in  the 
governincnt  ;  and  their  bufinefs  was  confined  to  the 
paffing  and  rcgiflering  the  arrets  or  laws  which  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  fend  them:  however,  they  did  not 
alw  lys  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  king,  and  we  have 
had  frequent  inllances  of  their  making  a  noble  Hand.  In 


the  intrigues  of  the  c  'Urt,  who  were  fuppofed  already     civil  caufes  thtfe  parhaments  were  the  lall  rcfort,  pro 
.^ „^-r.i.„e^ji-.  _rr_„^„.u!_i-i ji ..........j      _\         •j.i.i,^   i-i        .•.  r         mi     .      r  -n     • 


to  repent  of  the  hally  alTent  which  had  been  cxtoitcd.  A 
dearth  that  pervaded  the  kingdom  increafed  the  general 
difcontent  ;  and  the  people,  preffcd  by  hunger,  and  in- 
flamed by  refentment,  were  ripe  for  revolt.  The  fo- 
vereign  alfo,  equally  impatient  of  the  obftacles  he  con- 
tinually encountered,  could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  ; 
while  the  influence  of  the  queen  in  the  cabinet  was  a- 
gain  eflablifhed,  and  was  attended  by  the  immediate 
removal  of  M.  Necker.  The  difaiilfion  of  that  mini- 
fler,  fo  long  the  favourite  of  the  public,  was  the  fignal 
of  open  infurreclion  :  the  Parifians  afTembled  in  my- 
revulution.  riads;  the  guards  refufed  to  oppofe  and  iain  their  arms 
with  the  blood  of  their  fellow- citizens ;  the  count 
d'Artois  and  the  moll  obnoxious  of  the  nobility 
thought  therafelves  happy  in  eluding  by  flight  the  fury 
of  the  infurgcnts ;  and  in  a  moment  a  revolution  was 
accompliflied,  the  moil  remarkable  perhaps  of  any  re- 
corded  in  hi  (lory. 

But  that  we  may  not  take  up  room  with  an  im> 
pcrfecl  or  dubious  r.ai  ration,  we  muft  deftr  giving  any 
detail  of  particulars  till  forae  future  opportunity, 
when  the  tide  of  11. novation  and  reform  now  pievaih'ng 
in  that  kingdom  Ihall  have  fubfided,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  one  fliape  or  another  have  attained  a  foot- 
ing that  promifes  to  be  durable.  The  objects  of  the 
revolutinn  are  many  and  arduous  :  and  it  is  impofCble 
to  fay,  whether  we  may  have  ytt  to  record  their  en- 
lire  coufuminaiiuii ;  or  to  r.cjuDt  a  new  train  of  events 


Vo^v  : 


vided  the  court  did  not  inlerpofe.  That  of  Paris  was 
the  moll  confiderable,  where  the  king  ufed  often  to 
come  in  perfon  to  fee  his  royal  aA.s  recorded.  It  con- 
filted  of  the  dukes  and  peers  of  France  (when  dukes 
and  peers  exilted),  befides  the  ordinary  members,  who 
purchafed  their  places ;  and  they  only  took  cogni- 
zance of  caufes  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  revenues 
of  the  crown  arofe  from  the  taille  or  land-tax,  and  the 
aids  which  proceed  from  the  culloms  and  duties  on  all 
merchandize,  except  fait,  the  tax  upon  which  com- 
modity is  called  the gaie'/es* :  befides  thefe,  there  were  , 
other  taxes  ;  as,  the  capitation  or  poll-tax  ;  the  tciillis(,(,i7(hed." 
of  all  eftates,  offices,  and  emoloymeuts;  bclides  the  1 5th  See  GaicC 
penny,  from  which  neith  r  the  nobility  nor  clergv  were 
exempted.  Add  to  thefe,  the  ter'hs  and  free-gifts  of 
the  clergy,  who  were  allowed  to  tax  themfelves  ;  and, 
lail'.y,  crown-rents,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  which  brought 
in  a  confiderable  fum.  All  thefe  are  faid  to  have  a- 
mounted  to  15,000,000  Sterling  a- year.  But  the 
king  had  other  refources  and  ways  of  railing  m<iney, 
whenever  necefllty  obliged  him.  The  army,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  faid  to  confill  of  200,000  men,  and  in 
time  of  war  of  400,000;  among  whom  are  many 
Swifs,  Germans,  Scots,  Iiilh,  Swedes,  and  Danes. 
There  was  till  lately  no  religion  allowed  in  France  but 
the  Roman  Catholic,  ever  fincc  the  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Nantz  in  16K5;  though  they  are  not  fo  de- 
voted to  the  pope  as  other  nations  of  thutcoaimuniony 

nor 
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FVance    nor  had  they  ever  any  inquifition  among  tlieip.     The 

if,  ,     Roman  C".iliolic  is  lltil  tlie  tftablilhed  religion  ;  but 

%i!Tl         w't''  ample  toleration  tolhc  Proteftants,  w!io  are  now 

even  not  excluded  trum  places  of  the  highcll  truft  jn 

the  (late. 

f/k  of  FR.1XCF,  a  province  of  FraiKe,  fo  called, 
hccaufe  it  ivas  foimerly  bounded  by  the  river  Seine, 
Mame,  Oife,  Aifnc,  and  Ourqiic.  It  comprehends, 
beiidf3  Paris,  the  Bcauvolis,  the  Valois,  the  county  of 
Seiilis,  the  Vexin,  the  Hurepois,  the  Gatinois,  the 
Multien,  the  Goelc,  and  the  Mantois.  Paris  is  the 
capital. 

FRANCESCA  (Peter),  an  eminent  Florentine 
painter  of  night-pieces  and  battles,  was  employed  to 
paint  the  Vatican.  He  alfo  painted  portraits,  and 
wrote  on  aiithmetic  and  geometry.    He  died  in  14J8. 

FRANCFORT  w.  l/u  Mjis,  an  Imperial  and  Han- 
fcatic  town  of  Franconia  in  Germany,  where  the  em- 
perors were  formerly  cleCled.  It  is  a  handfome,  ilrong, 
and  rich  place,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  commerce. 
Here  the  golden  bull  is  preferved,  which  is  the  original 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  It  is  feated 
in  a  tine  Icrtile  plain  ;  and  well  fortiiied  with  a  double 
ditch,  baftions,  redoubts,  and  ravelins.  The  ilreets 
are  remarkably  wide,  and  the  houfes  handfomely  built. 
It  has  great  conveniency  for  carr^'ing  on  an  cxtenfiTe 
trade  with  the  other  parts  of  Germany,  by  means  of 
the  navigable  river  which  runs  throughout  it.  The 
fuburbs  is  caUed  Saxonhauffn,  and  joined  to  the  town 
by  a  tlone  bridge  built  over  the  Main.  E.  Long.  8.  40. 
N.  Lat  49.  5  J. 

FR^.'JCfORT,''on  the  Oikr,  a  rich  and  handfome  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  middle  Marciie  of  Brandenburg, 


II 
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dual  member  of  fuch  corpoiation  is  alfo  faid  to  have  a  FrancJiif: 
franchife  or  freedom.  Other  franchifes  are,  to  hold  a 
couit-leet  :  to  have  a  manor  or  lordlhip  ;  or,  at  lead, 
to  have  a  loidlhip  paramount  :  to  have  waifs,  wrecki, 
cllrays,  treafure  trove,  royal  filh,  forfeitures,  and  deo- 
dands  :  to  have  a  court  of  one's  own,  or  liberty  of 
holding  pleas  and  trying  caufes  :  to  have  the  cogni- 
zance of  pleaj  ;  which  is  a  ftill  greater  liberty,  bting 
an  excliifive  right,  fo  that  no  other  court  fliall  try  cau- 
fcs  arifing  within  that  jnrifdicllon  :  to  have  a  bailiwick, 
or  liberty  exempt  from  the  (lieriff  of  the  county ;  where- 
in the  grantee  only,  and  his  officers,  arc  to  execute  all 
procefs;  to  have  a  fair  or  market ;  with  the  right  of  ta- 
king loll,  either  there  nr  at  any  other  public  places,  as 
at  bridges,  wharfs,  or  the  like  ;  which  tolls  mull  have 
a  reafonable  caufe  of  coTumencement  (as  in  CDnfide- 
tatlon  of  repairs,  or  the  like),  elfe  the  franchife  is  ille- 
gal and  void  :  or  laftly,  to  have  a  foreft,  chafe,  park, 
warren,  or  filhery,  endowed  with  privileges  of  royalty. 
See  Chase,  Forest,  &c. 

Franchise  is  alfo  ufcd  for  an  afylum  or  fanAuarv, 
where  people  are  fecure  of  their  perfons,  occ.  Churches 
and  monafteries  in  Spain  are  franchifes  for  criminal*  ; 
fo  were  they  anciently  in  England,  till  they  were  abn- 
fed  to  fuch  a  degree  that  there  was  a  necelRty  for  abo- 
lirtilng  the  cuftorh.  One  of  the  moil  remarkable  ca- 
pitulars made  by  Charlemagne  In  his  palace  of  Heri- 
ilal,  in  779,  was  that  relating  to  the  franchifes  of 
churches.  The  right  of  franchife  was  held  fo  facred, 
that  even  the  lefs  religious  kings  obferved  it  to  a  de- 
gree of  fcrupuloufnefs  ;  but  to  fuch  excefs  in  time  was 
it  carried,  that  Charlemagne  refolved  to  reduce  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  forbad  any  provifion  being  carried  to  cri- 


formerly   imperial,  but  now   fubjecl  to  the   king  of  minals  retired  into  churches  for  refuge. 
Pruffia.     E.  Long.  15.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20.  Franchhk  of  garters,  is  a  certain  fpace  or  diftricl 

FRANCHE-COMPTE,  a  province  of  France,  bound-  at  Rome,  wherein  are  the  houfes  of  the  ambafladors 

cd  on  the  foulh  and  well  by  Champagne  and  Burgun-  of  the  princes  of  Europe  ;  and  where  fuch   as  retire 

dy;  on  the  north  by  Lorrain  ;  and  to  the  call  by  the  cannot  be  arrelled  or  feized  by  the  (oirri  or  ferjeants, 

earldom  of  Muraplegard,   and   Switzerland.      It  is  in  nor  profecuted  at   law.      The    people   of  Rome  look 

length  from  north  to  fouth  about  ^oleagues;  in  breadth  on  this  as  an  old  ufurpation  and  a  fcandalous  privilege, 

about  20.      It  is   partly  llat   and   partly  hilly.     The  which  ambaffadors,  out  of  a  jealoufy  of  their  power, 


flat  country  is  fruitful  In  grain,  wine,  hemp,  and  pa- 
fture  ;  and  the  hilly  country  abounds  in  cattle,  produ- 
cing alfo  fome  wine  and  corn,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and 
filver  ores,  mineral  waters,  and  quarries  of  ftone,  marble, 
and  alaballer. 

.FRANCHISE,  in  law.  Franchife  and  Rberty  are 
ufed  as  fynonymous  terms  ;  and  their  definition  is,  "  a 
royal  privilege,  or  branch  of  the  king's  prerogative, 
fubfilling  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft."  Being  therefore 
derived  from  the  crown,  they  raull  arlfe  from  the  king's 
grant ;  or.  In  fome  cafes,  may  be  held  by  prcfcrip- 
tion,  which,  as  has  been  frequently  faid,  piefuppofes 
a  grant.  The  kinds  of  them  are  various,  and  almoll 
infinite.     VVe  (hall  here  briefly  touch  upon  fome  of  the 


carried  to  a  great  length  in  the  15th  century,  by  en- 
larging infenlibly  the  dependencies  of  their  palaces  or 
houfes,  within  which  the  right  of  franchife  was  an- 
ciently confined.  Several  of  the  popes,  Julius  III. 
Pius  XIV.  Gregory  XIII.  and  Sixtus  V.  publlfiicd 
bulls  and  ordinances  againll  this  abufe ;  wliich  had 
refcued  fo  confidcrable  u  part  of  the  city  from  their 
authority,  and  rendered  It  a  retreat  for  the  moll  aban- 
doned perfons.  At  length  Innocent  XI.  cxprefsly  re- 
ful'cd  to  receive  any  mote  ambalTadors  but  fuch  as 
would  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  franchife  of 
quarters. 

FRANCIA  (Francefco),    a  celebrated   Bolognefe 
painter,  born  In  1450.      He  was  firft   a  goldfmith  t)r 


principal;  premifing  only,  that  they  may  be  veiled  in     jeweller,  afterwards  a  graver  of  coins  and  medals;  but 


tithtr  natural  perfons  or  bodies-politic  ;  in  one  man,  or 
Jn  many  :  but  the  fame  Identical  franchife,  that  has  be- 
fore been  granted  to  one,  cannot  be  bellowed  on  ano- 
ther, for  that  would  prejudice  the  former  grant. 

To  be  a  county-palatine,  is  a  franchife  veiled  in  a 
number  of  perfons.  It  is  likewife  a  fianchife  for  a 
number  of  perfons  to  be  incorporated  and  fubfill  as  a 
body- politic  ;  with  a  powei'to  maintain  perpetual  fuc- 
ficiHoD,  aad  do  other  corporate  ads  :  and  each  iadivi- 


applying  at  lall  to  painting,  obtained  great  reputation 
by  his  works,  particularly  by  a  piece  of  St  Seballian, 
whom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  tree  with  his  hands 
tied  over  his  head.  He  pined  himfelf  into  a  confump- 
tion,  by  defpairing  to  equal  Raphael;  and  died  in  I'j  i  8. 

FRANCIS  I.  king  of  Fiance,  the  rival  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  the  rellorer  of  learning  and  po- 
litencfs  In  France.     See  {^Hijlory  of)  France. 

Francis  (Philip),  a  very  ingenious  writer,  of  Irilh 

ex- 
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•  extraftion,  if  not  born  in  that  kingdom.      His  father 
was  a  dignified  clergyman  in    IrHand,  being  dcau  of 

"  fome  cathedral ;  and  our  author,  his  fon,  was  alfo 
bred  to  tiie  church,  and  had  a  dodloi's  degree  confer- 
red on  him.  He  was  more  diiliiiguiflied  a  a  tranda- 
tor  than  as  an  original  writer.  His  verfions  of  Horace 
and  Demoftlienes  have  been  jullly  valued  :  the  former 
18  accompanied  with  notes,  and  is  perhaps  as  complete 
and  tifcful  a  work  of  its  kind  as  hath  yet  appeared. 
He  was  alfo  a  confidcrable  political  writer ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  prcftut  reign  is  fuppoftd  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  government  :  for  which  fer- 
vlce,  he  was  piomotcd  to  the  reftory  of  Barrow  in 
Suffolk,  and  to  the  chiplainihip  of  Chclfca  hofpital. 
He  was  alfo  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Eugenia, 
and  Conftantia  ;  but,  as  a  dramatic  writer,  not  very 
fuccefbful.  He  died  at  Dalh  in  March  1773  ;  leaving 
a  fon,  who  was  then  one  of  the  fupreme  council  at 
Bengal. 

FRANCISCANS,  in  ecckfiaftical  hiftory,  are  re- 
llgious  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  founded  by  him  in 
the  year  1 20y.  Francis  was  the  fou  of  a  merchant  of 
Afllfi,  in  the  province  of  Umbria,  who,  having  led  a 
diflblute  hf^,  was  reclaimed  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and 
afterwards  ftl!  into  an  extravagant  kind  of  devotion, 
that  looked  lefs  like  religion  than  alienation  of  mind. 
Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  the  year  I2c8,  hearing  the 
paflage  repeated.  Matt.  x.  9,  ic.  io  which  Chrilt  ad- 
drelTes  his  apoftles,  Provhic  neither  ^oLl,  norjilver,  Sec. 
he  was  led  to  confidtr  a  voluntary  and  abfolute  pover- 
ty as  the  cflcncc  of  the  gofp:l,  and  to  prcfcribe  this 
poverty  as  a  facred  rule  both  to  lilmfelf  and  to  the  few 
that  followed  him.  This  new  fociety,  which  appeared 
to  Innocent  III.  extremely  adapted  to  tlie  prcfent  (late 
of  the  church,  and  proper  to  reftore  its  dcchning  cre- 
dit, was  folemnly  approved  and  confirmed  by  Hono- 
rius  III.  in  1223,  and  had  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  before  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1226.  Francis, 
through  an  excefCve  humility,  would  not  fiiffer  the 
monks  of  his  order  to  be  c3}lcAfiatrcs,  i.  e.  brethren 

•  01  friars,  hat /ralirculi,  i  e.  little  brethren,  or  friars- 
minor,  by  which  denomination  they  llill  continue  to 
be  diftinguiflied.  They  are  alfo  called  gny  fr'uirs,  on 
account  of  the  colour  of  their  clothing,  and  corihlkrs, 
&c.  The  Francifcans  and  Dominicans  were  zealous 
and  active  fiiends  to  the  papal  hierarchy,  and,  in  re- 
turn, were  ditiinguifhed  by  peculiar  privileges  and  ho- 
Dourable  employments.  The  Francifcans,  in  particu- 
lar, were  invelled  with  the  treafure  of  ample  and  cx- 
tenfive  indulgences;  the  didribution  of  which  wa":  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  popes,  as  a  means  of  fubfillence, 
and  a  rich  indemnification  for  their  voluiitary  poverty. 
In  confequence  of  this  grant,  the  rule  of  the  founder, 
which  abfolutely  prohibited  both  perfonal  and  collec- 
tive property,  fo  that  neither  the  individual  nor  the 
community  were  to  pcfltls  either  fund,  revenue,  or  nny 
worldly  goods,  was  confidered  as  too  ftrift  and  fevere, 
and  difpenfed  with  foon  after  his  death.  In  1231, 
Gregory  IX.  publiflied  an  interpretation  of  this  rule, 
mitigating  its  rigour  ;  which  was  farther  conllrmcd  by 
Innocent  IV.  in  124;,  and  by  Alexander  IV.  in  1247. 
Thefc  milder  alterations  were  ztaloully  oppoftd  by  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans  called  \\\e  ffiirilunt ;  and  their 
complaints  were  regarded  by  Nicolas  III.  who,  in 
1279,  publiftud  a  famous  conltitution,  confirming  the 
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rule  of  St  Francis,  and  containing  .in  -.hborate  expli- 
cation of  the  maxims  it  recnmmeiidfd,  and  the  duties 
it  prefcribed.      In    1287,   Matthew   of  /^ qua  Sparta, 
being   eltfted  general  of  the  order,  difcouraired   the 
ancient  difcipline  of  the  Francifcans,  and  indulged  his 
monks  in  abandoning  even  the  appearance  of  poverty  ; 
and  this  conduft  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  fplri- 
tualorauilerer  Francifcans;  fo  that  from  the  ye^r  I2i;0, 
feditioDS  and  fchifms  arofe  in  an  order  lliat  hai'.bc^nfo 
famous  for  its  pre:euded  difintercftedncfs  .^ud  iiu.i.ility. 
Such  was  the  enthufiaftic   frenzy  of  the   Francifcans, 
that   they  impioufly  maintained,  that    ihc    fount'.. i   of 
their  order  was  a  feccnd  Chiill,   in  ail  refpeCis  fimilar 
to  the  firft  ;  and   that   their   inltiluti.in   and  difcipline 
were  the  true  gofpel  of  Jefus.      Accordingly.    Albizi, 
a  Francifcan  of  Pifa,  publifhed  a  book  in  ijS'-*,  with 
the  applaufe  of  his  order,  intitled,  The  Book  of  th^: 
Conformities  of  St  Francis  with  Jefus  Chrift.      In  the 
beginning   of  this   century,  the  whole  Francifean  or- 
der was  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  one,  embracmg 
the  fevere  difcipline  and  abfolute  poverty  of  St  Fran- 
en's,  were  called  fpirituaU  :  and  the  other,  who  infilled 
on  mitigating  the  auftcrt  injunAi.ins  of  their  founder, 
were   denominated  brethren   <jf  the  community       Thefe 
wore  long,  loofe,  and  good  habiti,  wittt  l.irge  hoods ; 
the  former  were  clad  in  a  ftrait,  coarfe,  ind  fh.irt  drefs, 
pretending  that   this  drefs  was  enjoined  by  St  Francis, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth   ha<l   a   right   to  alter  it. 
Neither  the  moderation  of  Clement  V.  nor  the  violence 
of  John  XXII.   could  appeafe   the  tumult  occafioned 
by  thefe  two  parties :    however,  their   rage  fubfided 
from  the  year  1329.     In  1368  thefe  two  parties  were 
formed  into  two  large  bodies,  comprehending  the  whole 
Francifcan  order,  which  fubfift  to  this  day  ;  viz.  the 
conventual  brethren,  ami  tlie  brethren  of  the  oLfcriiance  or 
olfervatlon,  from  whom   fprung  the  capuchins  .md   re- 
collefts.     The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  Francifcans 
came  into  England  in  the  year  1224,   and   had   their 
fiill  houfe   at  Canterbury,  and   their  fecond  at  Lon- 
don ;  but  there  is   no  certain   accoimt  of  their  being 
here   till  king  Henry  VII.  built  two  or  three  li^>i;i'--s 
for  them.     At  the  diffolution  of  the  monafteries,  the 
conventual  Francifcans  hal    about   55    ho-.ifes,  which 
were  under  fcven  cciflodies  or  wardenfhips;  viz.  thofe  of 
London,   York,   Cambridge,    Brillol,    Oxford,    New- 
calUe,  and  \\^)rceller. 

FR.ANCONIA,  a  circle  of  the  German  e".i;.irc, 
lyin^  bet'vecn  Bohemia  on  the  call,  and  the  l-<^o- 
rate  of  Mentz  on  the  weft.  Its  capital  is  Nuremburg  ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Franks,  who  conquered  and 
gave  nmne  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  are  faid  to  have- 
come. 

FR.ANGULA,  in  botany.  See  Rh.^mnus. 
FRANK  LANGUAGE,  IJrifua  Franr.i,  a  kind  of 
jargon  fpoken  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly; 
throughout  the  coafts  and  ports  of  the  Levant,  com- 
pofed  of  Italian,  Spanifii,  French,  vulgar  Greek,  and 
other  languages. 

Frank,  ot  Franc,  an  ancient  coin,  either  of  gold 
or  filvcr,  ftruck  and  current  in  France.  The  value  of 
the  giild  franc  was  fomctliing  more  than  that  of  tlie 
gold  crown  ;  the  filver  franc  was  a  third  of  the  gold 
one  :  tliis  coin  has  been  long  out  of  life,  tho'  the  term 
is  (lill  retained  as  the  name  of  a  money  of  account ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  cqulvaltrit  to  the  hvre,  or  20  fols. 

Fra.sk, 
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rrark.    •      Frank,  Or /'rcw,  meaning  literally/w  from  charges 
-     ^         and  impolitions,  or  exempt  from  public  taxen,  has  va- 
rious fi.^nitications  in  the  ancient  Englilh  culloms. 

Frank  Almoi^ne,  (lilkia  eleenwfyna),  or  "  free 
alms;"  a  tenure  of  a  fpiritual  nature,  whereby  a  re- 
ligious corporation,  aggregate  or  fole,  holdeth  lands 
of  the  donor  to  them  and  their  fuccetTors  for  ever.  The 
fcrvice  which  they  were  bound  to  render  for  thefe 
lands  was  not  certainly  defined  :  but  only  in  general  to 
pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  donor  and  liis  lieirs,  dead  or 
alive;  and  therefore  they  did  no  fealty  (vvliich  is  in- 
cident to  all  other  fcrvices  but  this),  becanfe  this  divine 
fcrvice  was  of  a  higher  and  move  exahcd  nature.  This 
is  the  tenure  by  which  almoft  -AX  tlie  ancient  monade- 
ries  and  religious  houfes  held  their  lands  ;  and  by 
which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  very  many  ccclcliadi- 
cal  and  ekemofynary  foundations,  hold  them  at  this 
day;  the  nature  of  the  fervice  being  upon  the  reforma- 
tion altered,  and  made  conformable  to  the  purer  doc- 
trines of  the  church  of  England.  It  was  an  old  Saxon 
tenure ;  and  continued  under  the  Norman  revolution, 
through  the  great  refpedt  that  was  ihown  to  religion 
and  religious  men  in  ancient  times.  This  is  alfo  the 
reafon  that  tenants  in  frankalmoign  were  difcharged  of 
all  other  fcrvices  except  the  tilnoJa  necejfitai,  of  repair- 
ing the  highways,  building  caftles,  and  repelling  inva- 
fions;  jull  as  the  drulds,  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
had  ommum  itiuiii  immuiiUatem.  And  even  at  pre- 
fciit,  thia  is  a  tenure  of  a  very  different  nature  from  all 
others  ;  being  not  in  the  leall  feodal,  but  merely  fpi- 
ritual.  For,  if  tlie  fcrvice  be  neglefted,  the  law  gives 
no  remedy  by  dillrefs.  or  otherwife,  to  the  lord  of 
whom  the  lands  are  holden  ;  but  merely  a  complaint  to 
tlie  ordinary  or  vifitor  to  corrett  it. 

FRANK-Chace  is  defined  to  be  a  liberty  of  free  chace, 
whereby  perfons  that  have  lands  within  the  compafs  of 
the  fame,  are  prohibited  to  cut  down  any  wood,  &c. 
out  of  the  view  of  the  foreller. 

FR.tMK-Fee,  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  holding 
lands  and  tenements  in  fee-fimple ;  that  is,  to  any 
perfon  and  his  heirs,  and  not  by  fuch  fervice  as  is  re- 
quired by  ancient  demefne,  but  is  pleaded  at  common 
lav?.     See  Fee. 

FsANK-Laiu,  a  word  applied  to  the  free  and  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  or  the  benefit  a  perfon  has 
by  it. 

He  that  for  any  offence  lofeth  this  frank  law,  incurs 
thcfe  inconveniences,  viz.  He  may  not  be  permitted 
to  ferve  on  juries,  nor  iifed  as  an  evidence  to  the 
truth  ;  and  if  he  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  king's 
court,  he  muft  not  approach  it  in  perfon,  but  appoint 
his  attorney  ;  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  ihall  be 
fcized  into  the  king's  hands ;  and  his  lands  be  eflrea- 
ted,  his  trees  rooted  up,  and  his  body  committed  to 
cuilody. 

Fr AS' K.' Marriage,  in  law,  is  where  tenements  are 
given  by  one  mau  to  another,  together  with  a  wife, 
who  is  the  daughter  or  coufin  to  the  donor,  to  hold  in 
frank-marriage.  By  fuch  gift,  though  nothing  but 
the  v.'QxiS. fraiik-miirriagc  is  exprelTed,  the  donees  ftiail 
have  the  ttnenunts  to  them,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two 
bodies  begotten  ;  that  is,  tlicy  are  tenants  in  fpecial 
tail.  For  this  one  v;oril,franimarriagc;  denotes,  ex  vi 
termini,  not  only  an  i;iherltance,  like  tuc  v>o\d  franl:- 
a/moigrte,  but  like  wife  limits  that  inhtritaiice ;  fufply- 
N'  132. 


ing,  not  only  wordn'of  defcent,  but  of  procreation  al- 
fo.    Such  donees   in  fiank-marriige  are  liable  to  no  "" 
fervice  but  fealty  ;   for  a  rent  refcrved  therein  is  void 
until  the  fourth  degree  of  confanguinily  be  pall  be- 
tween the  iffues  of  the  donor  and  donee. 

Frank- Pledge,  in  law,  fignifies  a  pledge  orfurety  for 
the  behaviour  of  freemen. 

According  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  England,  for  the 
prcfervation  of  the  public  peace,  every  free-born  man, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  except  religious  perfoijs,  clerks, 
knights,  and  their  eldeft  fons,  was  obliged  to  give  fe- 
curity  for  his  truth  and  behaviour  towards  the  king  and 
his  fubjcfts,  or  elfe  be  imprifoned.  AccorJingly,  a 
certain  number  of  neighbours  became  interchangeably 
bound  for  each  other,  to  fee  each  perfon  of  their  pledge 
forthcoming  at  all  times,  or  to  anfwer  for  the  offence 
of  any  one  gone  away  :  fo  that  whenever  any  perfon 
offended,  it  was  prefently  inquired  in  what  pledge  he 
was,  and  there  the  perfons  bound  either  produced  the 
offender  in  3 1  days,  or  made  fatisfaclion  for  his  of- 
fence. 

FRANK-TenfmetH.  See  Tenure. 
FRANKED  letters.  The  privilege  of  letters 
coming  free  of  pollage  to  and  fiom  members  of  par- 
liament was  claimed  by  the  houfe  of  commons  in  1 660, 
when  the  firft  legal  fettlement  of  the  prefent  poll-ofiice 
was  made  ;  but  afterwards  dropped,  upon  a  private  af- 
furance  from  the  crown,  t^at  this  privilege  fhould  be 
allowed  the  members.  And  accordingly  a  warrant  was 
conllantly  ifTued  to  the  poftmaller-general,  direfting 
the  allowance  thereof  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  in 
weight:  till  at  length  it  was  exprefsly  confiimed  by 
4  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  which  adds  many  new  regulations, 
rendered  necelfary  by  the  great  abufes  crept  into  the 
praftice  of  franking  ;  whereby  the  annual  amount  of 
franked  letters  had  increafed  from  L.  23,600  in  the 
year  1 7 15,  to  L.  170,700  in  the  year  1763.  Further 
regulations  have  fince  taken  place;  in  particular,  franka 
muil  be  dated  (the  month  written  at  length),  and  put 
into  the  office  the  fame  day  ;  notwithilanding  which, 
the  revenue  ftill  lofcs  by  this  privilege  above  L.  80,000 
per  annum. 

FRANKEN  (Ftancifcus),  commonly  called  Old 
Franh,  a  famous  Flemifh  painter,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  born  about  the  year  1544;  but  tho' his  works 
are  wel]  known,  very  few  of  the  circumftances  of  his 
life  have  been  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity.  This  mafler 
painted  hiftoiical  fubjefts  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef- 
taments ;  and  was  remarkable  for  introducing  a  great 
number  of  figures  into  his  compofitions,  which  he  had 
the  addrefs  to  group  very  diltinttly.  Vandyck  often 
commended  his  works,  and  thought  them  worthy  of  a 
place  in  any  coUetfion. 

Franken  (Francifcus),  diflinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  Toung  Frank,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  born  in  the 
year  1580.  He  was  inftrudled  by  his  f.ither  ;  whofe 
ftyle  he  adopted  fo  clofely,  tliat  their  works  are  fre- 
quently millaken.  When  he  found  himfclf  fufliciently 
(killed  at  home,  he  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve- 
ment in  colouring;  and,  on  his  return,  his  works  were 
much  coveted.  The  moft  capital  peiformance  of  this 
painter  are,  a  fcriptural  performance  in  the  church  of 
Notre-dauK  at  Antwerp;  and  an  excellent  piclure,  in  a 
fmall  fize,  of  Solomon's  idolatry.  Young  Frank  died 
in  1642. 

FRANK- 


Fiank 


Fran'din. 
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FRAKKEXDAL,  a  llron;;  town  of  Germany,  in     of  our  yciing  operator,  that  they  fcldom  went  away  Fr» 'ilji- 

the  (lomiiiions  of  the  Eleftor  I'alaiine.      It  was  taken     without  leaving  him  fome  marks  of  their  liberah'ty. -'^~i  '  '  '. 

Here  he  foon  began  to  manifcft  that  love' of  Itarn- 
ir.g  and  thiift  after  knowledge  for  which  he  was  fo 
remarkable  :  and  as  it  was  difficult  to  procure  books 
from  England,  youn,^  Franklin  entered  into  a  focittv 


by  the  Spaniards  in  1623,  by  the  Swedes  In  1632,  and 
burnt  by  the  French  in  16S8.  E.  Long.  H.  29.  N. 
Lat.  49.  28. 

FRANKENIA,  in  botany- :  A  genus  of  the  mo 


nogynia   order,   belongiVig   to  the    htxanjria  clafs  of  with  fome  others  of  his  own  age  ;  among  whom  it  wa§ 

plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  agreed,  that  they  Ihould  bring  fuch  books  as  they  had 

.  1 'ih  order,  Cahcaitihema.  'I'he  calyx  is  quinquefid,  into  one  place,  in  order  to  form  a  common  library, 
and  funnL-l-lhaped  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  ftigma  fcx-  This  rcfource,  however,  was  found  fo  defertlve,  that 
partite  ;  the  capfule  uuilocu'ar  and  trivalvular.  the  lociety,  at  Franklin's  perfuafion,  refolded  to  con- 
FRANKINCENSE.  See  Ikcense.  tribute  a  fmall  fum  monthly  towards  the  purchafe  of 
FRANKLIN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  chaflain  In  ordi-  books  for  their  ufe  from  London.  Thus  their  ftock 
nary  to  his  majefty,  was  the  fon  of  Richaid  Franklin,  began  to  increafe  rapidly  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
vill  known  as  the  printer  of  an  anti-rainilleiial  paper  PhiLJilphia,  being  dcdrous  of  having  a  fliare  in  their 
called  The  Craftjman;  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  re-  literary  knowledge,  propoftd  that  the  books  Ihould 
reived  great  aliiJiance  from  Loid  Bolingbroke,  Mr  be  lent  out  on  paying  a  fmall  fum  for  the  indul^'ence. 
Pulteney,  and  otl.tr  excellent  writers,  who  then  pp-  Thus  in  a  few  years  the  fociety  became  rich,  and  pof- 
pofed  Sir  Robeit  Walpole's  meafures.  By  the  advice  feifed  more  books  than  were  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
of  the  fecond  of  thefe  gentlemen,  young  Frankhn  was  all  the  other  colonies  ;  the  colleclion  was  advanced  in- 
devcttd  to  the  church,  with  a  p-omife  of  being  pro-  to  a  public  library  ;  and  the  other  colonies,  fenfible  of 
vided  for  by  the  patriot  ;  who  afterwards  forgot  his  the  advantages  refulting  from  thence,  began  to  form 
undtilaking,  and  then  entirely  neglefted  him  He  fimilar  plans  ;  whence  01  iglnated  the  libraiies  at  Bo- 
was  tdncated  at  ^^'r(^minll  r-fchool;  from  whence  he  flop.  New  York,  Cliarleilown,  &c.  that  of  Philadtl- 
wtnt  to  the  univerfity  of  Canr.biidge,  where  he  be-  phia  being  now  inferior  to  none  in  Europe. 
<ame  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  and  was  fome  time  Mr  Franklin,  notwithftanding  all  the  advantages 
Greek  pri/ftlTor.  In  Dec.  1758,  he  was  inltituted  he  could  derive  from  his  iiluation  in  PhilaJelphia,  wa« 
vicar  of  Ware  and  Thundridge  ;  which,  with  the  net  yet  latlshcd.  Ke  came  over  to  England  therefore 
•Uclineftn'pl  of  St  Paul,  Covent-Garden,  and  a  chap':!  in  the  year  1 724  or  1725;  and  worked  as  a  journey- 
in  Queen-llreet,  were  ail  the  preferments  he  held  till  man  printer  with  one  Mr  Watts.  By  him  he  was 
he  obtained  the  rtftory  of  Brailed  In  Kent.  This  greatly  cfteemed;  and  treated  with  fuch  kindnefs,  that 
-gtn'.ltn-.an  was  pcffc^f-d  of  no  inccnfrdcrable  fharc  of  it  was  iJways  remembered  with  gratitude  by  our  phi- 
Karnlng  and  poetical  abilities,  and  vi-as  long  a  favourite  lofopher.  Mr  Watts  often  predicted  thit  his  young 
in  the  literary  world.  His  tranflations  of  Phalaris,  American  compoficor  would  one  day  make  a  confrder- 
Sophetles,  and  Lucian,  equally  evince  his  learning  able  figure  in  the  world  ;  and  lie  lived  to  fee  his  pre* 
and  his  genius,  as  they  are  not  more  didinguiihed  for  diction  fidtilkd  with  regard  to  his  philofopliical  difco- 
fidelity  in  the  verfion,  than  congeniality  with  the  fpi-  verief,  though  not  as  to  the  part  he  aCtcd  in  political 
rit  of  the  admirable  originals.      Dr  Franklin,  like  Mr  matters. 

Foote,  fuffered  a  translation  from   the  French  to   be  Having   (laid  fonie  time   in   London,  Mr  Franklin 

printed  in  his  name  ;   but  the  CrelUi  and  Eltclra  are  returned  £0  Philadelphia,  where  he  perfuaJed  the  priut- 

fuppofed  to  be  all  that  were  really  by  him.      It  was  a  er  with   whom   he  formerly  ttfided  to  fet  'up  a  newf- 

tranflalion  of  V^oltairc's  workf,  to  which  aifo  Dr  Smol-  paper;  which   was  attended  with   fuch   benefit,    that 

let's  name  appears.     His  own  dramatic  compofitions,  his  malter  admitted  him  as  a  partner  In  the  bufinefsj 

of  which  the  piincipal  are  the  tragedies  of  The  Earl  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.      Having  thus 

cf  Warwick  and  Matilda,  are  univtrfally  known,  and  eltabiilhed  hitr.fclf  as  a  printer,  and  acquired  fome  for- 

dffervedly  efteemed  by  the  public;  fo  that  his  death,  tune,    Mr  Frankhn   was  left  at   liberty  to  follow   the 

which  happened  March  15.  1784,   may  be  confrdered  natural  bent  of  his  genius.      Being  muclr  addicted  to 

as  a  lufs  to  the  republic  of  Ictter.s.  the  rludy  of  natuiul  pliilorophy,  and  ilic  diicovcry  of 

Frakklin  (Dr  Benjamin),  one   of  the   molt  celc-  the  Leyden  experiment  In  ele(itricity  having  rtnJereJ 

bratcd  philofophers  and  politicians  of  the  prcfint  age,  that  fiience  an  obj^iit  of  general  curiofitv,  Mr^Vank- 

was  born   at   Bollon   in   North   America   in  the  year  lin  apjilied  himfelt  to  It,  and  foon  began  to  di;lingi:I(h 

1706.     His  father  was  a  tallow-chandler  ;  whofe  hoiife  himlclf  emiiKiitly   in  that   v/ay.      He   is  particidarly 

■  he  quitted  before  the  age  of  14,  in  order  to  go  to  Phi-  remarkable  for  being  the  firll  who  thought  of  fecuring 

ladelphla,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  only  printer  buildings  from  lightning  ;  and  he  is  genei-a'.ly  thought 

cttablilhed   in   that  city.     This   pcrfon,  being  Itruck  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  eleitrical  kite,  though 

with   his  appearance   and   manner,  took  iriin    into  his  loine  alcribe   this   invention   to  anotner.      His  theory 

houfe,  and  inllructed  him  In  hr«  art;  and  Frankhn,  by  of  pofitivc  and   negative  electricity  has  alfo  received 

1  is  difpofition,   genius,   and   diligence,   foon   dtferved  the  fanction  of  public  approbation  ;  though,  when  ri- 

-and   increafed  the   favourable  opinii  n   that  had  bten  goroudy  Invcllig.iteil,  it  does  net  feein  capable  of  fup- 

enttrtatned  of  him  by  his  malter.     Nor  was  he  lefs  porting  itf-lf*.      His  theories  were  at  frrit  oppofed  by  •  Sec  £/«» 

agreeable  to  thofe  who  vICted  the  piinting-houfe  out  the  members  of  the  Royiil  Society  in  London;  Liit  In ''■■"C.  Ssiftj 

cf  curiofitv:     for  the   typographical  ait   being  then  175J,  when  he  returned  to  that  city,  they  voted  him ''^  ^""^  "• 

almoft   unknown  in   thofe  parts,   great   nimibers  were  the  goU  medal  which  is  annually  given  to  the  ptrfon 

attrafted  by  the   myfter)-  ;  and   were   fo  well  pleafed  who  prclents  a  memoir  on   the  moll  curious  and  inte- 

Y?ith  the  fitlll,   activity,    and  communicative    manner  relling  fubjedl.  He  was  likewlfc  admitted  a  member  of 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  3L  the 
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Trti  k!in.  the  Society,  and  had  the  degree  of  doAor  oflaws  confer- 

i'~"~'  red  upon  him  by  one  of  the  iiniverfities:  ')Ut  nt  tlils  time, 

by  reafon  pf  the  war  \A'liich  broke  out  between  Britain 

and  Fiance,   he   returned  to  Airerica,   and  began   to 

take  a  (hare  in  the  public  iiifairs  of  that  countiy. 

Having  ;)lanned  the  different  pods  through  the  con- 
tinent of  America,   he   was  made   pollmailer-general 
for  that  country  ;  but  as  in  the  fubfcqnent  difputes  lie 
look  always  the  popular  fide,  he  was  afterwards  remo- 
Ted  from   that   employment.     In   the  year  1767,  he 
was  examined  before  the  hoiife  of  commons  concern- 
ing the  ftamp-aft.     In   1773,   having  been  appoint- 
ed agent  for  the  province  of  Penfylvania,  he  came  over 
to  England  at  the  time  when  the  difputes  between 
Great   Britain  and  America  were  on  the  point  of  co- 
ming to  extremities  ;   when  he  attrafted  the  public  at- 
tention  by  a  letter  on  the  duel  betwixt  Mr  ^Vh3tley 
and  Mr  Temple  concerning  the  publication  of  gover- 
nor Hutchinfoji's  letters.      On  the  29th  Jaiuiaiy  next 
year,  he   was   examined   before   the   privy-council  on 
a  petition   he   had   prcfented  long  before  as  agent  for 
Maflachufets   Bay   agaiiill   Mr   liutchinfon  :    but  this 
petition   being   difagreeable  to  miniftry,   was  precipi- 
tately rejcfted,  and  Dr  Franklin  was  foon  after  remo- 
ved from  his  office  of  poftmafter-gcneral  for  America. 
He  was  now  looked  upon  by  government  with  fuch  a 
jealous  eye,  that  feme  thoughts  were  entertained  of 
having  him  arrefted  as  a  fomenter  of  rebellion.     The 
Doftor,  however,  being  on  his  guard,  departed  for 
America  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1775  with  fuch 
privacy,  that  he  had  left  England  before  it  was  fuf- 
pefted  that   he   entertained  any  defign  of  quitting  it. 
Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  continental 
congrefs,  he  had  a  principal  (liaie  in  bringing  about  the 
TCvolution  and  declaration  of  independency  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies.      In  1776  he  was  deputed  by  congrefs 
to  Canada,  to  ncgociate  with  the  people  in  that  coun- 
try, and  to   pcrfuade  them   to  throw  off  the  Britifh 
yoke  ;  but  the  Canadians  had  been  fo  much  difguiled 
with  the  hot-headed  zeal  of  the  New  Englanders,  who 
had  burnt  fome  of  their  chapels,  that  they  lefufed  to 
lilten  to  the  propofals,  though  enforced  by  all  the  ar- 
guments Dr  Franlilin  could  malce  life  of.      On  his  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia,  congrefs,  fenfible  how  much  he 
was  efteemed  in  France,  fent  him  thither  to  put  a  fi- 
nirtiing  hand   to  the  private  negociatlons  of  Mr  Silas 
Deane  ;  and  this  important  commiflion  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  Doctor,   though  then   in   the   7iil  year 
of  his  age.     The   event  is  well  known  ;   a   treaty  of 
alliance  and  commerce  was  figned  between  France  and 
America  ;  and  M.  le  Roi  alTcrts,  that  the  Doftor  had 
a   great   (hare  in  the  tranfaftion,   by  (trongly  adviling 
M.  Maurepas  not  to  lofe  a  fingle  moment,  if  he  wifhed 
to  fccure  the  friendlhip  of  America,  and  to  detach  it 
from   the  mother-counti-y.      lie  likewife  informs   us, 
that  no  man  could  be  more  rejoiced  than  Dr  Franklin 
was  on  the  day  that  the  Britilh  ambaffador.  Lord  Stor- 
tnont,  quitted  Paris  on  account  of  the  rupture  betwixt 
the  two  nations.      In  1777  he  was  regularly  appointed 
plenipotentiary   from   Congrefs  to  the   French  court  ; 
but  obtained  leave  of  difmifiion  in  I  780.      Having  at 
laft  fecn  the  full  accomplflhment  of  his  wifhes  by  the 
conchifion  of  the  peace  in  I7^i3,   which  gave  indepen- 
dency to  America,  he  became  defirous  of  revifiting  his 
astivc  country.  He  thcfcfwre  req^utfted  to  be  recalled ; 
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and,  after  repeated  folicitations,  Mr  JefTetfon  was  ap-  FranU'' 
pointed  in  his  room.  On  the  arrival  of  his  fucecflbr,  "'"' 
he  repaired  to  Havre  dcGiacc,  andtrolfing  the  Channel, 
landed  at  Newport  in  the  Ille  of  Wight ;  and,  after  a 
favourable  pafl'agc,  arrived  i'afe  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  September  1  7S5.  He  was  received  amidll  the 
acclamations  of  a  vail  multitude  wlio  docked  from  all 
parts  to  fee  him,  aiid  «ho  concu£ted  him  in  triumph  to 
his  own  houle.  In  a  few  days  he  was  vifited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congrefs  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Plii- 
ladelphia.  He  was  afterwards  twice  choicn  pielident  of 
the  alTembly  of  Philadclpiiia  ;  but  his  increafing  infir- 
mities obhged  him  to  a(k  permiffion  to  retire,  and  to 
fpeud  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquillity;  which 
was  granted. 

During  the  greated  part  of  his  lifetime  the  Doftor 
had  been  very  healthy.  In  the  year  1  735,  indeed,  he  wa» 
attacked  by  a  pleurify,  which  ended  in  a  fuppuratioa 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  fo  that  he  was  almoil 
fuftbcated  by  the  quantity  of  nutter  thrown  up.  But 
from  this,  as  well  as  from  aiwtiier  attack  of  the 
fame  kind  afterwards,  he  recovered  lb  completely,  that 
his  breathing  was  not  affefled  ailerwards  in  the  lead. 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  howcvt-r,  he  became  fubjeti 
to  fits  of  the  gout,  to  which  in  the  year  1782  a  ne- 
phiitic  colic  was  luperadded.  From  this  time  he  be- 
came fuUjedt  to  the  (tone  as  well  as  the  gout,  and  for 
the  lad  twelve  months  of  his  life  thefe  complaints  almolt 
entirely  confined  him  to  his  bed.  Notwitbdanding  hi» 
didrcifed  fituation,  however,  neither  his  mental  abili- 
ties nor  his  natural  checrlulnefs  ever  forfook  him.  His 
memory  was  very  tenacious  to  the  very  lad  ;  and  he 
feemed  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  life  the  organs  which  are  fubftrvient 
to  memory  become  callous  ;  a  remarkable  indauce  of 
which  is,  that  he  learned  to  fpeak  French  after  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  70.  About  16  days  before  ■ 
his  death,  he  was  feized  with  a  fevetilh  dilbrder  ; 
which,  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  was  attended 
with  a  pain  in  the  left,  bread.  Tliii>  became  at  laft 
very  acute,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  cough  and 
laborious  breathing.  Thus  he  continued  for  five  days, 
when  the  painful  fymptoms  ceafed  at  once,  and  liis 
family  began  to  flatter  themfelves  with  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  But  a  new  impodhume  had  now  taken 
place  in  the  lungs  ;  which  fuddenly  breaking  as  the 
others  had  done,  he  was  unable  to  expedtorate  tlie 
matter  fidly.  Hence  an  opprclTion  of  the  organs 
of  refpiration  and  a  lethargic  difpofition  came  on  ; 
which  gradually  increafing,  he  expired  on  the  17th  of 
April  1790,  about  11  at  night. — He  left  one  fon, 
governor  William  Frankhn,  a  zealous  lovalid,  who 
now  refides  at  London  ;  and  a  daughter,  married  to 
Mr  Wilham  Bache  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  This 
lady  was  his  greated  favourite,  and  waited  upon  him 
during  his  lad  illnefs.  Three  days  before  he  died,  he 
begged  that  his  bed  might  be  made,  that  he  might  die 
in  a  decent  mauncr;  to  which  Mrs  Bache  a.'ifwered, 
that  (he  hoped  he  would  recover  and  live  many  yeas* 
longer  :  but  he  replied,  "  I  hope  not." 

With  regard  to  the  charatter  of  Dr  Franklin,  he  wa« 
faid  to  be  lententious  but  not  fluent  in  fociety ;  rather  in- 
clined to  liden  than  to  talk  ;  an  informing  rather  than  a 
pleafing  companion;  very  impatiint,  however,  of  inter- 
ruption ;  io  that  he  would  frequently  mcutiou  the  cudoin 
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ef  t^e  Indiarn,  who  keep  fik-nct  for  fome  time  before     league  In  J?ptli,  with  good  anchonge  !n  a  faadr  bot-  Pi-it^nn', 
tlicy  aofwcr  a  qiielHon  whioH  they  have  heard  with  at-     turn.     Vcflcls  of  about  2co  tons  burden  enter  the  har- ''"'"'"'''^' 
teiition.     With  regard  to  ic'igion,  he  was  a  firm  be-     bour  at  prifent.      Fiaftrfb.irgh   concaiiia  about    looo  -—^r"^. 
liever  in  the  Scriptures  j  and  his  fcntioients  on  death     inhabitaiits,  and  is  wtil  iiiu;itcd   for   trade  with   the 
may  be  trathtrtd  fiom  a  letter  written  about  35  years     ealt  coail  of  Europe.     The  town  has  lately  advjmced 
as;o  to  Mife  Hiibiiard  on  the  death  of  her  fathcr-in-Iaw    confidtrably,  and  requires  only  encoura<'<-meiit  to  ren- 
Mr  John  Franklin.    "  We  are  fpirits  (fays  he):   That     der  it  a  port  of  I'ome  confequtmce  on  the  coalkof  Scot- 
bodies  fliould  be  lent  us  while  they  can  afi'ord  us  plea-     land.      iVt  prcient   It  carries  on  a  fniall  trade  to  the 
fure,  alfill  us  in  acquiring  knowledjje,  or  doing  good     ealt  fea,  ftvcral  manufadories  arc  formini  in  itsnei'h- 
to  our  fellow  creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benevolent  ad  of    bourhood,  and  the  port  is  well  ad.ipted  for  building  of 
God.     When  they  become  unfit  for  tlufe  purpofcs,     fmall  veflcls. 

and  afford  us  pain  inllead  of  pleafure;  inllead  of  an  aid  FRATERNAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the  rela- 
they  become  an  incuit\brance,  and  anfwer  none  of  the     tion  of  brother. 

intentions  for  which  they  were  given:  it  is  then  equally  Fraternal  /[ffcdion  is  the  love  and  attachment  fub- 
kind  and  benevolent,  that  a  way  is  provided  by  which  we  filling  among,  or  due  to  one  another  by,  children  of 
may  get  rid  of  them.    Death  is  that  way. — Oarfri.-nd     the  lame  family. 

and  we  are  invited  abroad  on  a  party  of  pleafure  that  Though  all  mankind  fprung  from  tl»€  fame  head, 
is  to  lait  tor  ever.  His  cariiage  was  firll  ready,  and  and  are  bound  to  cultivate  a  mutual  good-will  to  each 
he  is  gone  before  us;  vve  could  not  all  conveniently  other;  yet  this  duty  is  not  fo  obvious  and  llriking  a« 
ilatt  together  ;  and  why  fliould  you  and  I  be  grieved  that  which  is  incumbent  on  thole  who  belong  to  the 
at  this,  fince  we  arc  foon  to  follow,  and  know  where  fame  family.  Nothing  can  approach  nearer  toltlflove 
to  find  him  ?"  The  Dodor  was  author  of  many  tracts  than  fraternal  aifeition :  and  there  is  but  a  Hiort  remoTC 
on  eleclricity,  and  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  fromour  own  concerns  and  happinefs,  to  theirs  who  come 
as  well  as  on  politics  and  milcdhuieous  fubjeCts.  from  the  fame  Hock,  and  are  partakersof  the  fame  blood, 

FRANKS,  Franc?,  Frankis,  or  Franquis,  a  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  horrible  than  difconl 
name  which  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  &.c.  give  to  and  anlmolity  among  members  to  allied  j  and  nothing 
all  the  people  of  the  wcftern  parts  of  Europe.  The  to  beautiful  as  harmony  and  love, 
appellation  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  hare  had  its  rife  This  relation  is  formed  by  nature,  not  by  choice  • 
in  Afij,  at  the  lime  of  the  croifades;  when  the  French  and  though  it  has  many  things  in  common  with,  yet  it 
made  the  raoll  conliderable  figure  among  the  croifites  :  is  prior  to,  the  obligations  of  IVieudlhip:  coiilequently 
from  which  time  the  Turks,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Abyf-  nature  and  reafou  dictate  that  there  fliould  be  a  pecu- 
linians,  &c.  ulcd  it  as  a  common  term  for  all  the  Chri-  liar  aifcdion  between  brethren.  We  arc  not  obliged, 
Allans  of  Europe;  and  called  Europe  itfelf /■VW'//?o«.  however,  to  make  a  brother  or  filler  an  intimate  or 
The  Arabs  and  xVlahonietaiis,  fiys  M.  d'IIcibtli>t,ap-  boloin  fiitnd  in  preference  to  one  who  is  not  akin, 
ply  the  term  Frdnis  not  only  to  the  French  (to  whom  Diverfity  of  temper,  and  want  of  fultable  qualitica- 
the  name  originally  Ijclonged),  but  alfo  to  the  Latins  tions,  may  render  it  unfafe  and  Improper  But  where 
anil  Europeans  in  general.  friendlliip  and  fraternity  meet  in  the  fame  pcrfons,  fuck 

But  F.  Gosr,  in  his  notes  on  Condinus,  cap.  5.  n.  43.     a  conju:.ctun  adds  a  lullrc  to  the  reluiion. 

Among  brethren,  an  hearty  benevolence,  an  ardent 
concern  for  each  other's  wcltare,  a  reaoinefs  to  ferve 
and  promote  Ic,  are  the  peculiar  odicts  of  this  relation  ; 
and  though  triends  are  to  iiavc  tliclr  lliare,  yet  the 
in  France  or  Gaul;  but  afterwards  they  gave  the  fame  claim  ot  kindred  is  firll  and  ordinarily  (liongtil.  "  Ne- 
uame  to  the  Apullans  and  Calabiians,  after  they  had  ccliaria  piaelidia  vitae  dtbentur  iis  maxime  (lays  Ct- 
been  conquered  by  the  Normani ;  aiij  at  lengtli  the  cci.>),  quos  ante  dixi  (/.£■.  propinquis);  vita  auiem,  vic- 
name  was  farther  extended  to  all  the  Litins.  tuique  communis,  concilia,  fennones,  &c.   in  amicitii* 

In  this  fenle  is  the  word  ufed  by  leveral  Greek  vvri-  vigcnt  maxime."  DeOjJi<:iis. 
ters;  as  Comntnus,  &c.  who,  to  dillingullh  the  French,  FRA  1'£JIN1T\',  ekotherhooq,  the  relation  or 
call  them  \.\\e  luejkin  Franh.  Du  Cange  adds,  that  union  of  brothers,  fraiids,  partners,  alFociates,  (?cc. 
about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they  dillinguillud  Fraternity,  In  a  civil  fenfe,  is  iifed  for  a  guild, 
Chrteni  France,  wellern  France,  Latin  or  Roman  aflociation,  or  lociety  oi  perions,  united  into  a  body, 
France,  and  Gentian  France,  which  was  the  ancient  for  fome  common  intcrelt  or  advantage.  See  Com- 
France,  aiterwards  Hilled  Fiancjfili.  pany  and  Guiu0. 

FRASCA'l'I,  or  Frescati.     See  FitEscATt.  Fraternity,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries,  fig- 

FU  ASERSlil'RGH,  a  fmall  fea  port  town  in  tbe  nifies  a  fociety  for  the  improvement  of  devotion.  Of 
county  of  Aberdeen,  tituated  in  a  cheap  and  populous  thefe  there  are  leveral  foits;  as,  i.  Tlu-  fraternity  of 
country,  on  tiie  pc  int  of  land  called  Kwiux'irui  Head,  the  rofary,  founded  by  St  Dominic.  It  is  diviu-d  iu- 
whlch  is  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  Murray  firth,  to  two  branches,  called  the  common  rofary,  and  tlic  ber- 
It  has  a  Imall  good  haibour,  made  and  kept  up  at  a  petiial  rofary;  the  former  of  whom  are  obliged  to  con- 
conliderable  cxpence  by  ihc  proprietor  and  the  town,  fcfs  and  communicate  every  firll  Sunday  in  the  month 
and  well  adapted  for  building  of  fmall  vefiels.  Ac-  and  the  latter  to  repeat  the  rofary  eont  nu.iUy.  2  The 
cording  to  the  tide,  there  are  I  I  to  15  feet  water  fraternity  of  the  fcapulary,  whom  the  bhlFed  V'li'in, 
within  the  haibour,  and  2^  feet  Im.meiMalcly  without  according  to  the  fabbatine  bull  of  pope  John  XXil, 
Bt  ipring- tides:  without  is  a  tolerable  road  for  thip-  has  promilcd  to  deliver  out  of  hcU  t  e  i.ril  Sunday  af- 
|>iug,   iii  a  bay  nearly  a  Icagu?  is    icnj^th  and  Lalf  a    tcr  their  Jcatll.    j.  The  frateraity  gf  S(  Francis's  glr. 

3^2  <il« 


furnllhcs  another  origin  of  the  appellation  FranLs,  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  former.  He  obferves,  that 
the  Greeks  at  firll  confined  the  name  to  the  Fraud, 
i  t.  the  German  nations,  who  had  fettled  themlVlves 
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Jle  are  clothed  with  a  fack.  of  a  grey  colour,  which 
they  Ui  wi:h  a  cord  ;  and  In  proccHions  wall:  bare- 
footed, carrying  in  their  hands  a  wooticn  crofs.  4.  That 
of  St  Aulli'n's  Icatliern  girdle,  compteliends  a  great 
many  devotees.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  are  the 
countries  wliere  one  fees  the  Qreatell  number  of  thefc 
fraternities,  fome  of  which  afTumc  the  name  of  nn-h- 
frcknMes.  Pope  Clement  VII.  inilituted  the  arch- 
fraternity  of  charity,  which  dillributes  bread  tverj' 
Sunday  among  the  po.)r,  and  gives  portions  to^  40 
poor  girls  on  the  feail  of  St  Jtrom  their  patron.  The 
fraternity  of  death,  buries  fuch  dead  as  arc  abandoned 
by  their'  rclatioas,  and  caufts  mafles  to  be  celebrated 
for  them. 

FRA  TRES  ARVALEs.     See  Arvale?. 
FRATRIAGE,   the  partition  among  brothers,  or 
eohtirs,  coming  to  tlie  fame  inheritance  or  fucctlTion. 

FR.^TRICELLI,  in  ectlcliaUical  hlltory,  an  en- 
thufialUc  fid  of  IVancifcans,  which  rofe  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  in  the  marquifate  of  Ancoaa,  about  the 
year  1294.  The  word  is  an  Italian  diminutive,  iigni- 
fying  fnita-ciili,  or  "  little  brothers  ;"  and  was  here 
afed  as  a  term  of  derifion,  as  they  were  moll  of  them 
apellate  monks,  whom  tlie  Italians  caWfrjlelH,  ox  frn- 
tricdli.  For  this  leafon  the  term  frjtricel/i,  as  a  nick- 
name, was  given  to  many  other  fcfts,  as  the  C.itha- 
rifts,  the  Waldenfes,  Stc.  however  different  in  their 
opinions  and  in  their  conduft.  (But  this  denomination 
applied  to  the  aullere  part  of  theTrancifcans  was  con- 
fidered  as  honourable.     See  Franciscans. 

The  founders  were  P.  Maurato,  and  P.  de  Foffom- 
broni,  who  having  obtained  of  pope  Celeilia  V.  a  per- 
miffion  to  live  in  folilude,  after  the  manner  of  her- 
mits, and  to  obferve  the  rule  of  St  Francis  in  all  its  li- 
gour,  feveral  idle  vagabond  monks  joined  them,  who, 
iivinf  after  their  own  fancies,  and  making  all  perfec- 
tion to  confill  in   poverty,  were   foon  condemned  by 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  and  his  fucceffor,  and  the  incpilfi- 
tors  ordered  to  proceed  againd  them  as  heretics:  which 
commifiion   they  executed   with  their  ufual  barbarity. 
Upon  this,  retiring   into   Sicily,   Peter  Jolin  diva  de 
Sericrnan  had  no  fooner  publifhtd  his  Comment  on  the 
Apocalypfe,    than  they    adopted    his    errors.      They 
held  the  Romifli  church  to  be  Babylon,  and  propofed 
to  eflablifli  another  far  more  perfcdl  one  :    they  main- 
tained, that  the  rule  of  St  Francis  was  the  evangelical 
rule  obfervcd  by  Jefus  Chrill  and  his.  apollles.     They 
foretold  the  reformation  of  the  chiirch,  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  true  gofpd  c.f  Chriil,  by  the  gcujine  fol- 
lowers of  St  Francis,  and   declared  th-^ir  affent  to  ai- 
med til  the  doftrincs  which  were  publinied  under  the 
name  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  in  the  "  Introdudlion  to  the 
everlafting  GofpLl,"  a  book  pubhlhed  in  I  25c,  and  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  fplrltual  friars  wliofe  name  wss 
Gerhard.      Amon;j  other  enormities  inculcated  in  this 
book,   it   is  pretended   that  St  Francis  was  the  angtl 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xiv.  6.  and  had  promulgated  to  the 
world  the  tiue  and  everlalting  gofpcl  of  God  ;  that  the 
gofpelof  Chrill  was  to  be  abrogated  in  1260,  and   to 
^ive  place  to  this   new  and  evtrlalling  gofpel,  which 
was  to  be  fnbftituted  in  its   room  ;  and  that  the  r.lini- 
fters  of  this  great  reformation  were  to  be  huiLble  and 
bare-footed  friars,    dellitute  of  all   worldly  employ- 
ments.    Some  fay  they  even  elefted   a   pope  of  their 
church }  at  lealk  they  appointed  a  general,  with  fupe- 
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riors,  and  built  monafteries,  &c.     BcfiJe  the  opin*on9  Pratr:ci<!e 
of  Oliva,  they  held,  that  the  facraments  of  the  church  I! 

wcie  invalid  ;  becaufe  thofo  who  adminillercd  them,  ^ ''""""•; 
had  no  hmger  any  po.scr  or  jurifdlAion.  They  were  ' 
condemned  afre'h  by  pope  Jolin  XXII.  in  confequence 
of  whofc  cru.l'y  they  regarded  him  as  the  true  anti-» 
clirlll  ;  but  feveral  of  them  returning  into  Germany, 
were  Iheltercd  by  Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  e.Ti- 
peror. 

There  a;-e  authentic  records,  from  which  It  appear*, 
that  no  lefs  than  2000  perfons  were  burnt  by  tlie  inq'ii- 
fition,  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  Innocent  VI. 
for  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the  poverty  of  Sc 
Francis.  The  fcveiitles  againil  them  were  again  revived 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century  by  pope  Nico- 
las V.  and  his  fucceiTjrs.  However,  all  the  perfccii- 
tions  which  this  feci  endured  wire  not  fufficient  to  ex- 
tinguilh  it;  for  it  fubiilled  until  the  times  of  the  refor- 
mation in  Germ.any,  when  its  remaining  votaries  adopt-- 
ed  the  caufe  and  embraced  the  doftrine  and  dlfcipline 
of  I.uthet.  And  tills  has  led  Popilh  writers  to  charge- 
the  Fratricelli  with  many  enormities,  fome  of  which  are- 
recounted  by  M.  B  lyle,  art.  FralrktUi. 

The  Fratricelli  had  divers  other  denominations:  they 
were  called ^ra/Wfc//'/,  according  to  fome,  becaufe  they 
lived 'in  community,  In  Imitation  of  the  primitive  Chri- 
ftians,  or  rather  through  the  humlllly  of  the  founder  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  to  which  the  Fratricelli  origl.ially 
belonged  ;  duLin:,  from  one  of  their  doi\ors  ;  liizoihiy 
Ucgtiiits,  and  Deghanli. 

FRATRICIDE,  the  crime  of  murdering  one's  bro- 
ther.    See  Pa«ricide. 

FRAUD,  in  law,  fignifies  deceit  in  grants,  or 
conveyances  of  lands,  S:c.  or  in  bargains  and  faks  of 
goods,  I'ic.  to  the  damage  of  another  perfon. 

A  fraudulent  conveyance  of  lands  or  goods  to  de- 
ceive creditors,  as  to  creditors  Is  void  in  law.  And  a 
fraudulent  conveyance  in  order  to  defraud  pnrchafers, 
is  alfo  to  fuch  pu.-chafcis  void;  and  the  ptrfons  jiiili- 
fying  or  putLing  oft  fuch  grants  as  good,  (liall  forfeit  a 
year's  vahie  of  the  land;;,  and  the  full  value  of  the 
goods  and  chaltels,  and  hkcwifc  fliall  be  imprifoned^ 
See  Cheating. 

FR.MJSTADT,  a  town  of  Silcfii,  on  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Poland,  remarkable  for  a  battle  gained  by  the 
Swedes  over  the  Saxons  in  1706.  E.  Long.  15.  ^o. 
N.  Lat.  51.  45. 

FRAXlNEl.,f.."A,  in  botany.  See  Dictamnus. 
— It  is  remarkable  of  this  odorous  plant,  that,  whc:l. 
in  full  bloniim,  the  air  which  furrounds  it  In  a  Hill 
night,  rnay  be  inflamed  by  the  approach  of  a  lii^htcd 
candle.  Dr  VVatfon  doubts  whether  this  laflamnabi- 
llty  proceeds  from  an  inilimmablc  air  which  is  exhaled 
by  the  plant,  or  from  fome  of  the  finer  parts  of  the 
cffential  oil  of  the  plant  being  difiblved  in  the  common 
atmofpherical  air.  The  latter  is  the  moll  probable 
fuppjfition  ;  for  were  it  the  pure  inflammable  air,  as 
Mr  Cavallo  oblervcs,  it  woidd,  on  accourit  of  its  fmali 
fpccific  gravity,  leave  the  plant  as  foon  as  It  was  pro« 
duccd.  Common  air  acquires  the  property  of  becoming 
inflammable,  by  being  tranfmitted  through  feveral  ef- 
ftnlial  oils. 

FRAXINUS.the  Ash  :  A  genus  of  the  dicecia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plant^  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  44th  order, 

S.'^t'jri,:. 
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fh-^j  Sepiarir.  There  la  no  hermapliiodite  calyx,  or  it  is 
1  quadripartite  ;  and  tliere  is  cither  no  corolla,  or  it  is 

Frc.'s.  tetrapctalous :  there  are  two  llamina  ;  one  pillil  ;  one 
""V^""  lanceolated  feed ;  and  the  piilll  of  the  female  is  laiiCeo- 
lated.  There  are  fix  fpecics  ;  of  wliich  the  mod  iifc- 
fiil  is  the  common  aHi,  which  is  fj  well  known,  that  it 
needs  no  drfcription.  If  a  wood  of  tliele  trees  is  right- 
\y  managed,  it  will  turn  greatly  to  the  ailvantage  of 
the  owner :  for,  by  the  underwood,  which  will  be 
fit  to  cut  every  eight  or  ten  yiars,  there  will  be  a 
continual  Income,  more  tlian  fulficicnt  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  ground  and  all  other  charges  ;  r.nd  IliU  there 
will  be  a  ftock.  pvefcrved  for  timber,  which  in  a  few 
years  will  be  worth  403.  or  503.  per  tree.  This  tree 
iloarilhes  bc(l  in  groves,  but  grows  very  well  In  rich 
foil  in  open  fields.  It  bears  tranfplanting  and  loppintr. 
In  the  north  of  Lancafiiire  they  lop  the  tops  of  thefe 
trees  to  feed  the  cattle  in  autumn  when  the  fjrafs 
it  on  the  decline  ;  the  cattle  peeling  oft"  the  bark  as 
food.  The  wood  hath  the  fingular  property  of  being 
nearly  as  good  when  young  as  when  old.  It  is  hard 
and  tough,  aid  is  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools  em- 
ployed in  hufbandry.  The  afhes  of  the  wood  afford 
very  good  potafh.  The  bark  is  uled  in  tanning  calf- 
fltin.  A  flight  infufion  of  It  appears  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowilTi  colour  when  viewed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the 
liglit  ;  but  when  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  be- 
twixt tht  eye  and  an  opake  ohjeft,  appears  blue.  This 
biuenefs  is  dellroyed  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  but 
recovered  by  alkalies.  The  feeds  are  acrid  and  bitter. 
In  the  church-yard  ofLochaber  in  ocolland,  Dr  Wal- 
ker meafured  the  trunk  of  a  dead  a(li  tree,  which  at  five 
feet  from  tlie  furface  of  the  ground  was  58  feet  in  cir- 
cumference.—  Ilorfes,  cows,  ihcep,  and  goats  eat  it  ; 
but  it  fpolls  flic  milk  of  cows,  fo  that  it  ihould  not  be 
planted  in  dairy  farms. 

FRAY  literiiUy  fignifies  to  fret  ;  as  cloth  or  I'.uff 
does  by  rubbing,  or  over-much  wearing. 

Among  hunters  a  deer  is  faid  to  fray  his  head,  when 
Le  rubs  it  againil  a  tree,  to  caufe  the  Ikins  of  his  new 
horns  to  come  off. 

FREA,  or  Fp.igga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  was,  next 
to  Mm,  the  moil  revered  divinity  among  the  Heathen 
Saxon.s  Daiisj,  and  other  northern  nations.  As  Odin 
%vas  beliivcd  to  be  the  father,  Frta  was  clleemcd  the 
mother  of  iJl  the  other  gjds.  In  the  moil  ancient 
times,  Frea  was  the  fame  with  the  g(MUl;fs  Ht rthus, 
Or  Eaith,  who  was  fo  devoutly  worflv'pped  by  the 
Angli  and  other  German  nalii-ns.  B:it  uhtn  Odin, 
the  conqueror  t  f  the  north,  ufurpcd  the  honours  due 
only  to  the  true  Odin,  his  wife  Fica  ufutped  tliofe 
which  had  l.eiu  funntrly  paid  io  mother  Earth.  She 
■Baa  wrrPnippiias  the  goddefs  of  h)ve  and  plcafui-c, 
*ho  bellowed  on  her  votaries  a  variety  of  delights, 
particulai-ly  happy  marriages  and  eafy  child-births.  To 
Frea  the  fixth  day  of  the  week  was  confecrated,  which 
ftill  bears  her  name. 

FREAM,  a  name  given  by  farmers  to  ploughed 
lands  worn  out  of  heart,  and  laid  fallow  till  it  recover. 

FREATS,  or  Freits,  a  tenn  iifcd  in  Scotland  for 
iU  on:cr.t,  and  fometiir.es  denoting  accidents  fuperna- 
turally  unlucky.  King  Jarr.es  V'l.  \n\\\i  Dtmcnclngie, 
MS.  f<n.  Edit.  B.  I.  ch.  WW.  p.  ,13.  "  But  I  pray 
you  forget  not  llkeways  to  tell  what  are  the  Devill's 
rudimtiitis  \  £.  His  ludimentis  I  call  firll  in  gcnerall 


all    that   tjuhiik  js    called   vulgalrehe    the    virtu    of    FrecWn 
wooJe,  her  be,  aird  ftaine  ;  quhilk  is  ufed  by  unlaw-         II 
full  char.Tiis  without  natirral  cnufis.      As  lykeways  all  rrei'cick. 
kynd  of  prattiques,  frcith,  cr  u.'hcr  lyi  extntorJincir  ac-  '        ''^ 
lunsy  qiiliili  cannot  abydc  the  Irciu  tvn'::he  of  naturall  raU 
Jon."      It  occurs  again  in  the  fame  fenfe  in/.  14.  mart. 
II, It;  and  in  />.  41.   fpeaking   of  Sorcerers;   "■  Arrd  tn 
general!  that  naime  was  gevin  thairne  for  uii.ig   o:"  Cc 
chairmis  and/reitis,  as  that  craft tcachis  tlraimc." 

FRECKLES,  LENrrciNEs,  fpots  of  a  yellowiih 
colour,  of  the  bigntfj  of  a  lentilc-feed,  fcattered  over 
the  face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  are  either  natural, 
or  proceeding  accidentally  from  the  jaundice  or  the 
adion  of  the  fun  upon  the  paU.  Heat,  or  a  fudden 
charrgeof  the  weatirer,  will  often  caufe  the  lltin  to  ap- 
pear of  a  darker  colour  than  natural;  and  thereby  pro- 
dirce  what  is  called  tan,  fur.buni,  and  m-n-phc.v,  vvlrich 
feem  to  differ  only  in  degree  ;  and  ulualiy  difarpear  in 
winter. 

Ptrfonsofa  finecomplexi.)n,  and  fuch  whofe  hair  ij 
red,  are  the  moil  fubjccl  to  frcckleo,  rfpeciaily  in  thofc 
parts  which  they  expofc  to  the  air. 

To  remove  freckles,  put  juice  of  lemons  in  a  glafs- 
vial,  and,  mixing  it  with  ftrgar  and  borax  finely  pow- 
dered, let  it  digell  elgirt  days,  and  then  ufe  it.  Horn- 
berg  propoles  bullock's  gall  mixed  with  alrrm,  and,  af- 
ter the  alum  has  precipitated,  expofed  three  or  four 
months  to  the  fun  in  a  clofe  vial,  aa  one  of  the  bell  re- 
medies known  for  theVemovlng  of  freckles. 

tREDBERG,  a  rich,  ftrong,  and  fine  town  of 
Germany,  in  Mifnia,  remarkable  for  its  mirres,  and  for 
being  the  burying  place  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
S'axony.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  feated  on  the  river 
Muita.     E.  Long.  13.  40.   N.  Lat.  51.  2. 

FREDERIC  A,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
Georgia,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha, 
litely  built  and  fortified  by  general  Oglethorpe.  The 
ifland  it  Hands  upon  is  called  &l  Simons's;  and  is  about 
1 3  miles  in  length,  and  4  in  bieadth.  W.  Long.  8 1 . 
35.  N.  Lat.  31.0. 

FREDERICK  II.  the  Great,  of  Pruffia,  one  of 
the  greateft  warriors  the  prefent  age  has  produced,  was 
the  fon  of  Frtderick-William  then  hereditary  priirce 
cf  Brandenburg,  and  Mails  Dorothea  a  princefs  of 
the  houfe  of  Brunfwick.  He  was  born  in  1712,  the 
year  before  his  father  Frederick  I.  mounted  the  throne 
of  Pruilia.  The  latter  was  lo  far  from  being  a  patron 
cf  literature,  that  he  regarded  nothing  but  what  rela- 
ted to  the  military  art;  and  moil  of  lii.i  gener-als,  what- 
ever their  merits  in  their  own  line  migirt  be,  icarce  knew 
how  to  fign  their  names.  So  great  indeed  was  the  i  <■- 
rrorance  of  the  monarch  Irimfel!,  that  he  banlllrcd  from 
Ills  dominions  a  philofopher  of  the  name  of  fyo/f,  mere- 
ly becaufe  he  nraintained  the  dodlr  lire  of  pre-eftablillred 
harmorry;  upon  whicha  theologian  named  .^an^^afler-ted, 
that  on  fuch  principles  his  majelly's  grenadiers  were 
not  culpable  when  they  deferted,  it  being  only  the  nc- 
ceflary  confequence  of  the  impulfe  their  machine  had 
received  from  their  Creator.  His  fon  was  of  a  difpo- 
fition  the  re**  rsverfe  of  his  father.  Being  put  from 
his  birth  under  the  care  of  Val  de  Recoule  a  French 
lady  of  great  merit  and  underllanding,  he  acquired,  irv 
his  early  years,  not  only  a  taile  for  literature  in  gc- 
neral,  but  a  pr-edileftlon  for  the  French  language, 
which  was  not  obliterated  throrrghout  his  whole  life. 
3  It 
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Trf^'rWk.  It  is  not  to  be  fiippofcd  that  a  prince  of  the  difpofi-  Kat !"  and  Inftantly  fiiinted  ewaj'.  Dunng  the  re-  Fr(<J: 
*-  . >  '  tion  above  mentioned,  would  UitTer  hia  Ion  to  be  long  mainderof  l-.ls  lite  heconlidered  cnpitnl  putiilhinentt  viiK  — — v 
engaged  in  literary  purfiiits.  At  leven  years  of  age,  a  great  degree  of  horror,  and  ll.cy  were  rare  throiigh- 
yoiin>-' Frederick  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Madame  out  the  Prufllan  dominions  whde  he  continued  to 
de  Recoule,  and  put  \inder  the  care  ot  military  tutors,  reign.  When  the  emperor  had  fuccceded  in  preventin^j 
■General  Count  de  Finkellein,  an  old  warrior,  wai  ap-  the  execution  of  Frederick,  the  king  remarked,  that 
pointed  his  governor  ;  his  fub-governor  was  Colonel  de  "  Aullria  would  one  di'.y  fee  what  a  ferpent  ihe  had 
Kalktlcin,  an  officer  renowned  for  liis  courcge  «nd  ex-  iiciirilhid  in  htr  bofom."  The  royal  prlfoncr  remain - 
periencc  ;  he  was  taught  mathematics  and  fortification  ed  a  year  at  Cuilrin  ;  during  which  time  his  father 
by  Major  Senning;  Han  de  Jtndun,  a  Frenchman,  in-  wi/hcd  that  he  Uiould  learn  the  maxims  of  government 
•ftruftcd  him  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  a  and  finance.  For  this  purpofe  M.  de  Mimchow,  pre- 
cadct  of  the  name  of  Kenzt!,  taught  him  his  cxercife.  fidcnt  of  the  chamber  of  domains  and  finances,  was 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  furnifhed  with  a  fraall  ordered  to  make  him  aflift  at  all  their  alfcmbliej,  to 
arfcnal  lloied  with  all  forts  of  ai-ms  proportioned  to  his  confider  him  as  a  fimple  counfcUor,  to  treat  him  ai 
acre  and  Ihcn'Tth,  of  which  his  father  left  him  abfolute  fuch,  and  make  him  work  like  others.  The  yoiin,; 
mafter.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  was  named  captain  and  counfcilor,  however,  though  he  affilfed  at  their  meet- 
chief  of  the  corps  of  cadets;  and  the  young  prince  per-  ings,  did  not  trouble  himfelt  with  reading  ac\s  or 
formed  every  day,  in  miniature,  with  his  little  fol-  copying  decrees.  Jnt'cad  of  th.is,  he  amiifcd  himftlf 
dlers,  all  the  evolutions  with  which  his  father  exer-  fometimcs  with  reading  French  pamphlets,  and  at 
cifed  his  giants.  At  lail:  he  received  the  command  of  others  with  drawing  caricaturas  of  the  prtfidcnt  or 
a  company  in  his  father's  regiment  famous  throughout  members  of  the  ademLly.  M.  Munchow  himfelf  w3» 
all  Europe,  anrl  which  was  compofcd  of  men  of  whom  likewife  very  favourable  to  the  prince  at  this  time,  by 
fcarce  one  was  Ihort  of  feven  French  feet.  _  furiii(hing  him  books  and  other  ailicles  of  amufeinent, 
Born,  however,  with  a  talle  for  the  arts,  he  devoted  notwithltanding  the  txprcfs  prohibition  of  his  father  :. 
to  their  cidtivation  every  moment  he  could  cfcape  the  though  in  this  he  certainly  ran  a  great  riik  ;  for  the 
vigilance  of  his  guardians.  He  was  more  particularly  old  king,  who  fct  but  a  very  light  value  on  human  life, 
fond  of  poetry  and  mufic,  and  vihen  he  could  rind  a  mo-  would  undoubtedly  have  [lut  him  to  death  had  he  received 
nient's  leifure,  he  read  French  authors,  or  played  on  the  intelligence  of  his  complaii'tnce. 

flute;  but  his  father,  as  often  as  he  fnrpufcd  him  playing  Frederick,  after  pafling  the   time   above  meutioneil 

cr  reading,  broke  his  flute  and  threw  his   books  into  i"  confinement,    was   reci:l!ed  to  Berlin,  on   pretenci 

the    lire.       The   prince,    chagrined  at    fuch    injurous  of  being  piefent  at  the  celtbtation  of  his  eldelt  hl'.ir'f 

treatment,  and  having  a  great  delire  to  vifit  Germany,  marriage  with   the   hereditary  prince  of   Bareith  ;   but 

England,  France,  and   Italy,  defired  permifllon  to  tra-  the  true  reafon  was,  that  the  king  had  now  prepared  a 

veh     This,   however,  his  father  would  not  allow,   but  match  tor  the   prince  himfelf.      This  was  the  priucef* 

permitted  him  to  accompany  himfelf  in  the  little  jour-  Elizabeth  ChrilSina   of  Brunfwick,   niece  to  the   em- 

neys  he  made  from  time  to  time   into  Germ;: ny  ;   and,  prels.       Frederick,   who   was  not  only  totally  indiifc- 

in  1728,  took  him  to  Drefdtn   to  fee  the  king  of  Po-  rent  to    the  fair   fex  in  general,  but  particularly  pre- 

Jand.      By   thefe  little   expediticjns  the    delire   of  the  judiced  againll    this   princcfs,  made  fonie  objedions  ; 

prince  to  vifit  other   countries  was  only  the  more  in-  his  father,  however,  overcame  all  obllaclts  with  •'  his 

flamed,  fo  that  at  lall  he  formed  a  dehgh  of  fctting  uir.al  arguments  (fays  the  author  of  the  life  of  Fredc- 

out  without  his  father's  knowledge.     The  defign  was  rick),  viz.  his  cane,  and  a  few  kicks  " 

■intrufted  to  two  of  the  prince's   young  friends  named  1  he  coldneia  which  Frederick  at  this  time  fhowed  fur 

Xat  and  Kelt  ;   money  was  borrowed  for  the  occafion,  the  fair  fex,  appears  not  to  have  been  natural;  for  as  early 

and  the  day  of  their  departure  fixed,   when  unluckily  as  the  year  1723,  though  then   only  in  the    I  ith  year 

•the  whole  project  was  difcovcrcd.     The  old  king,   im-  of  his  age,   he  is  faid  to   have  fallen   in  love  with  the 

placable  in   his  refentment,  and  confidcring  his  ion  as  princtls  Anne,   daughter  of  George  II.      ETen  at  this 

a  deferter,   determined  to  put  him  to  death.      He   was  early  period  he  entered  into  vows  to  rtfufe  every  cthtr 

(hut  up  in  the  fortrefs  of  Culfrin;  and  it  was  with  the  but  her  for  his  ccnlort  ;  nor  were  thefe  ever  broken,  <:« 

«tmoll  difficulty  that   the  count  de   Seckendoif,  fer.t  far  as  depended   on   hiuilelf.     The   marriage  perhaps 

for  the  pinpofe  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  able  would  have  taken  plate,   had  it   not  been   for  fome  dif- 

to  alter   the    king's   rcfohition.       Certain   vengeance,  fcrences  which  arole   heiween  the  courts  of  PrnfliA  and 

•however,  was  determined  on  both   the  intended  affo-  Hanover  about,  a  few  a^cres  of  ineadow-land,  and  two 

ciates  in    Fiedcrick's  journey.      Kelt  efcaped  the  dan-  or  three  Hanoverians  eulilled  by  the  rrufiiaii  rtcruit- 

ger  by  flying   into    Holland  ;   but    Kat  h?.d   net  that  ers.      It  is   fuppoied  alfo,  that  it  was  intended  at  one 

rjood  fortune.     The  king  firft  directed  that  he  (huuld  time  to  marry  him  to  Maria  Thcrefa  of  Aullria  ;  but, 

be  tried  by  a  court- mail ial ;   but   as  they,   contrary  to  as  in  that  cale  it  would  have  been  nccefiary  to  chanjre 

his  expetfation,  only  fentenced   the  criminal   to   per-  his  religion,   Frederick  derived  from  thence  a  plaulible 

.petual  imprifonment,   the  revengeful  monarch  by  an  pretence  for  retufing  the  match.     The  princcfs  whom 

Ainheard    of  excrcife  of  the   royal   prerogative  caufed  lie  efpoufed  had  a  large  (hare  of  beauty  ;  and,  what  was 

Jiim  to  be   beheaded.     The  execution    v\a8  performed  flill  better,  an  exciilent  heait  ;  but   Frederick   is  faid 

binder   the   windows  of  the   prince  royal,  whole  lu-ad  to  have   fulfered    fo  much  in   his  former  amours,   that 

jwas  held  towards  the  fcaffold  by  four  grenadiers ;  but  certain   natural   and    unfurmountable    impedimi-nts  re- 

iio  fooner   did   he   approach    the   window   and  fee  his  mained  to  the  completing  of  his  marriage  with   any 

friend  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  than  he  flretch-  woman.     Scarcely  therefore   was  he  in   bed  with  his 

«d  out  his   arms   towards   him,    crying  wut  "  Kat  1  young  fpoufe,  when  a   cry  ol  Fire.'  was  raifcd  by  his 

fricad». 
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friends.  Frcclcrick  fnt  up  to  fee  ivliere  the  conflagra- 
tion was:  bat  liiiding  it  to  be  »  falfe  alarm,  he  fent 
nicirengcrs  to  compofe  the  princcfs  ;  but  neither  that 
night,  nor  any  other,  did  he  think  proper  to  diilurb 
her  reft. 

On  oocafion  of  this  maniage,  Frederick  received 
from  his  fatlier  the  county  of  iUipin.  He  refided  in 
the  capital  of  this  county,  named  alto  Riifiin,  for  fome 
time  ;  but  a.'terwarda  chofe  Rlieinfterg  for  his  place 
of  abode.  This  is  a  little  town  built  in  the  fands,  on 
the  confines  of  Mecklenburg,  and  at  that  time  con- 
taining only  looo  inhabitants;  but  it  was  foon  greatly 
improved  by  Frederick.  Having  put  over  the  great 
f;ate  of  the  calUe,  however,  the  following  infcription, 

FjltDERICO    TuAMiiril  LITATTM    CoLENXI,     llis  fatiler 

was  diiple^l^:d  with  it,  and  therefore  hurried  him  from 
his  pcacetul  retreat  into  the  nuile  and  tumult  of  war. 
At  this  time  the  fuccifiiun  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
had  kiiuUed  a  general  war  tlirougliout  Europe,  and 
the  king  of  Prufiii  was  to  fend  lo.oco  auxiliaries 
to  the  imp^'rial  army,  then  commanded  by  prince  tu- 
pene.  The  king  conducted  his  troops  in  perfon, 
and  reloKed  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  his  fon 
,an  idea  of  war.  At  this  timf,  however,  he  learnt  but 
little  ;  and  only  faw,  as  he  hindl-lf  cxprelfes  it,  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  great  Eugene.  That  confu  nmate  general, 
ncverlhtlefi,  did  not  overlook  his  nisrit;  but  predicted 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  great  captain.  Frederick 
having  gone  to  reconnoitre  the  liiici  at  Piiilipihur<r,  in 
his  return  through  a  very  open  wood,  was  expofed  to 
the  cannon  of  the  lines,  which  thundered  incclTantlv. 
The  balls  broke  a  number  of  branches  on  every  hue 
of  him  :  notwithfianding  which,  he  never  caufed  his 
liorfe  move  quicker  ;  nor  did  his  hand  which  held  the 
liridle  ever  alter  its  motion  even  for  a  moment.  He 
continued  to  converfe  quietly  with  the  generals  who 
attended  him,  and  never  fiiowed  the  fmallcll  fign  of 
apprehenfion.  Being  one  night  at  fupper  with  iield- 
jiiarlhal  Grumkoiv,  the  converfation  turned  on  the 
yoirig  prince  Eugene  who  died  on  the  Rhine  ;  and 
he  was  afljed  whether  that  prince  would  ever  have  be- 
come a  great  man  ?  Frederick  decided  in  the  negative, 
on  account  of  young  Eugene's  not  having  known  at 
any  period  of  his  lite  how  to  choofe  a  friend  who  dartxl 
to  tell  him  the  truth. 

iJuring  this  campaign  the  heaUh  of  the  old 
king  was  fo  much  impaired,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  army  ;  and  Frederick,  on  his  return,  was 
for  fome  time  iiitru.led  with  figning  all  the  orders 
io  his  father's  name.  On  (he  king's  recovery  the 
prince  was  fent  to  Stetten,  under  the  care  of  the  prince 
of  Deflau,  that  he  might  lee  the  fortifications  of  that 
town.  He  was  afterwards  permitted  to  go  to  Konig- 
fberg  to  fee  the  unfortunate  Staiiillaus,  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  that  place,  and  who  was  no  lefs  remark- 
able for  his  philufophy  and  couilancy  than  for  his 
nnisfortunes.  With  him  Frederick  remained  for  fome 
ueeks,  and  contracted  a  friendlhip  which  was  not  dif- 
folved  but  by  the  deatli  of  Staniflaus.  At  laft  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  his  peaceful  manfion  at  Rhein- 
fberg,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  father. 
Jn  this  place  his  time  was  occupied  :dternately  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences,  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  and 
the  pleafures  of  friendfhip.  Philolophy,  hiilory,  poli- 
tics, the  jiiilitary  art,  poetry  and  mulic,  agreeably  fuc« 


ceeded  each  •ther,  and  had  each  its  Rated  ptrlod.  The  Fr»Jerioi, 
prince  paffed  the  grcatcll  part  of  the  day  in  his  library;  — v— ^ 
and  the  remainder  in  the  foeicty  of  a  ftleil  company 
of  agiteable  and  learned  men.  The  principal  of  thcfc 
were  Chafot,  a  French  oflicer ;  Kayierling,  a  gentle- 
man of  Courland,  on  whom  the  prince  bellowed  the 
name  of  Cajarion ;  Jordan,  a  French  refugee ;  and 
Knobelfdorf,  dircclorof  Uic  buildings  and  gardens;  but 
who  could  converfe  on  all  the  arts  of  defigning  with  at 
much  talle  as  judgement. — In  thefe  meetings,  gaiety 
generally  prelided  ;  there  were  generals  to  fpeak  of 
war,  muficians  to  form  concerts,  and  excellent  paint- 
ers to  decorate  the  apartments.  Whilll  Knobelfdorf 
was  executing  landfcapes  and  laying  out  the  gardens, 
Pefne  was  imortalizing  himfelf  by  his  ciclings,  and  da 
liuilfon  by  his  piitures  of  flawers.  The  two  Grauns 
compofed  excellent  mufic,  or  d.refled  the  orcheftra  ( 
and  Benda,  one  of  the  hr(l  violins  of  Europe,  accom* 
panied  the  prince  who  played  txtrcinely  well  on  the 
flute.  The  morning  was  ufually  dedicated  to  ftudy  ; 
gaiety  and  agreeable  converfation  prevailed  at  every 
rcpaft  ;  and  every  evening  there  was  a  little  concert.— 
In  this  retreat  Frederick  conceived  that  ardent  palTion 
for  military  glory  and  the  aggrandifement  of  his  king- 
dom for  which  he  became  at  lall  fo  remarkable ;  and  here 
he  is  fuppoled  to  have  formed  the  m :)Il  fubllme  and 
daring  projed?.  He  was  fired  with  adefire  of  imitating 
the  celebrated  heroes  of  antiquity,  of  whom  he  read 
in  the  ancient  authors,  and  for  which  he  fet  apart  fome 
hours  every  day.  Amongft  the  works  whicli  he  read 
almoil  every  year,  were  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xc- 
nupiion,  Plutar  ch,  Tacitus,  Salluil,  Livy,  Qiiintus 
Curtius,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Valerius  Maximus,  Poly- 
bius,  Ca;far,  Vegetius,  occ.  He  never  fpoke  but  with 
enthufiafm  of  the  great  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  when  feated  on  the  throne,  thought  he  could  ne- 
ver diftinguilh  an  able  folJier  in  a  more  honourable 
manner  than  by  conferring  on  him  a  Roman  furname. 
Hence  he  diitinguifhed,  by  the  name  of  .^d/ilut  Ici- 
lius,  M.  Guichard  who  had  written  fome  treatiles  on  the 
military  art  of  the  ancients;  giving  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  free  battalion.  This  name  of  ^Inlus  hii'iui 
was  retained  by  M.  Guichard  as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  his  purfuit  of  glory  Frederick  found  that  it  was 
not  improper  to  cultivate   the  friendfliip  of  celebrated 
poets,  philofophers,  and  others  of  the   literary  clafs  ; 
for  which  purpole  he  flattered,  commended,  and  eom- 
phmented  ail  the  molV  celebrated-  literati  of  Europe  at 
that  lime.     "  The  philofophers  (fays  the   aulhur  of 
his  life)  anfwered  him  as  a  mad  lover  writes  to  his  mif- 
trefs.      They  wrote  to  him   that  he  was  a  great  poet,  . 
a   great  philofopher,   the  Solomon  of  the   north.     All 
thde  hyperboles  were  printed;   and  Solonion   was  not 
forry  for  it,  though  he  had  loo  much  underftanding  to  • 
believe  in  them.     Wolf,  Rollin,  Gravcfande,  Mauper- 
tuis,  Algarotti,  Voltaire,  were  honoured  with  his  cor- 
refpondence.      J"he  laft  efpeciaUy,  accuftomed  to  offer 
up  incenfe  to  the  idol  of  the  day  were  it    tranfported 
from  the  dunghil  to  the  altar,  did   not   fail  to  exalt  as  • 
the  firll  man  of  the  univerfe.  a  prince  who  was  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  throne,  and  who  affured  him  that  he 
was  the   gresteft  phih-fopher  of  the  age  and  the  firlt. 
pott  in  the  worli^." 

That  Frederick  might  keep  up  his  charaAer  with- 
the  literati,  or  pcrlups  from  a  rcai  prediledion  for  hi*  . 

principle*. 
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Jn-cJcnck.  principles,  he  patronifed  the  Apo'.ogy  of  Wolf,  and  had 
^  't'  •  his  principal  treatifes  traiiflated  into  French,  lie  even 
prevailed  upon  his  father  to  rehx  a  little  in  favour  of 
that  philofopher.  A  commifGon  of  reformed  nnJ  Lu- 
theran theologians  was  rypointcd  in  '736,  to  examine 
into  the  tenets  of  that  unfortunate  philofopher.  Wolf 
was  declared  innocent,  and  a  letter  was  fent  to  him  at 
Marpourg  containing  an  invitation  to  return  ;  but  the 
philofopher  did  not  think  proper  to  make  his  appear- 
ance till  the  year  1740,  when  his  protedor  was  feated 
on   the  throne. 

During  his  rcfidence  at  Rheinfberg,  Frederick  com- 
poftd  his  refutation  cf  the  principles  of  Machlavtl,  un- 
tJer  the  title  of  jliiti  Machhivtl ;  cf  wliich  he  fent  the 
-manufcript  to  Voltaire  to  correft,  and  to  get  printed. 

The  olJ  king,  now  almoll  worn  out  with  infirmity. 
faw  with  regret  the  predileciion  his  foil  entertained  for 
men  of  letters  ;  and,  in  his  pecvifh  fits,  often  threaten- 
ed the  whole  fociety  with  ccnfinerr.ent  in  the  fortrefs 
of  Kpandau.  Thefe  threats  frequently  occalioned  a 
violent  alarm  among  the  joyous  company  at  Rhtinfberg, 
which  it  required  all  the  eloquence  of  Frederick  to 
quiet.  Their  apprehenfions  on  this  account,  however, 
were  foon  removed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
year  l  740,  the  king's  diforder  increafed  to  a  great  de- 
gree, and  in  the  month  of  May  his  cafe  became  delpe- 
xate.  He  lived,  however,  till  the  31ft  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired,  and  lift  the  throne  to  his  fon  Frede- 
rick II. 

The  acquifition  of  a  kingdom  did  not  abate  Frede- 
rick's pafiion  for  literature,  though  to  this  he  was  now 
obliged  to  fuperadd  the  qualities  and  labours  cf  a  great 
king.  A  confideration  of  his  tranfadions  in  this  charac- 
ter falls  under  the  article  Prussia,  to  w  hich  we  refer  : 
thefe,  indeed,  fo  totally  engrofil-d  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life,  that  little  more  remains  to  be  faid  under  this  ar- 
ticle, than  to  relate  fome  anecdotes  by  which  we  may 
be  in  fome  meafure  able  to  trace  the  charailer  of  this 
great  and  Hngular  perfonage. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life,  Frederick  had  conceived  a  great  inclinaiion 
to  travel.  This  paflion  feerns  not  to  have  been  extln- 
guiihed  by  the  fplendor  of  his  new  fitualion  ;  for  ha- 
ving, foon  a.'"terhis  acce flic n, gone  into  Prnllia  and  Witt- 
phalia  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
formed  a  refolution  of  proceeding  inro^nho  as  far  as 
Paris.  Being  difcovered  at  Strafbourg,  however,  he 
laid  afide  the  defign  of  proceeding  to  Paris,  and  went 
to  iVe  his  Hates  in  Lower  Germany.  Here  he  w".ote 
the  celebrated  Vohaire,  that  he  fh.ould  ccme  incognito 
to  vifit  him  at  Bruffels  ;  but  being  fcized  with  an  in- 
difpolition  in  the  little  palace  of  Meufe,  two  leagues 
from  Cleves,  he  wrote  again  to  that  philofopher,  in- 
forming him  that  he  cxpefted  he  fhould  make  the  iirll 
advances.  The  following  curious  account  is  given  by 
him  of  his  reception^  &c.  "  The  only  guard  I  found 
at  the  gate  was  one  foldier.  The  privy-counfellor, 
Bambonct,  was  cooling  his  heels  in  the  court  :  he  had 
large  rufTljs  of  dirty  linen;  a  hat  full  of  holes;  and  an  old 
magifterial  peruke,  one  end  of  which  defcendtd  as  lo^v 
as  his  pockets,  and  tha  other  fcarcely  readied  his  (lioul- 
der.  I  was  condufted  into  his  raajelly's  apartment, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  bare  walls.  I  perceived 
in  a  cabinet,  by  the  ghmmering  of  a  taper,  a  truckle 
bed,  two  feet  and  an  half  wide,  on  v.-hich  lay  a  little 
N°  132. 
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man  inn.Tled  up  in  n  night  gown  of  coaife  blue  cloth,  Frcdtrlc^ 
Thii  was  the  king,  in  a  ilrong  pcrfpiration,  and  even  — -y— • 
tren.bling  under  a  v/rciclicd  blanket  in  a  violent  fit  of 
the  ague.  I  bowed  to  him  ;  and  began  by  feeling  his 
pulfe,  as  if  1  had  been  his  firft  phyfician.  The  (it  owr, 
he  drefled  himfelf  and  fat  down  to  table.  Algarotti, 
Kayferling,  Maupertuli--,  the  king's  rainiller  to  the 
States  General,  and  myfelf,  were  of  the  jiarty  ;  where 
we  coiiverfed  profoundly  on  the  immortalily  of  the  foul, 
on  liberty,  and  the  androgynes  of  PLito." 

This  rigid  economy,  and  contempt  of  every  luxury 
with  regard  to  his  own  perlon,  was  maintained  by  Fre- 
dcric'c  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  following  account,  fa- 
ken  likewife  frjm  VcLaire,  will  give  an  idea  of  his  man- 
ner of  living.  "  He  rofe  at  live  in  the  morning  in 
fummcr,  an^f  fix  in  winter.  A  lacquey  came  to  light 
his  Hrc,  and  drefs  and  fiiave  him;  and  indeed  he  almoll 
wholly  drtffed  himfelf.  His  room  was  not  inelegant. 
A  rich  b.ihillrade  of  lilver,  ornamented  with  little  cu- 
pids,  feemed  to  enclofe  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  vifible  ;  b'Jt  behind  them,  inllead  of  a  bed, 
there  was  a  library  :  the  king  flept  on  a  truckle  bed 
with  a  flight  mattrrfs  conc.'jled  behind  a  fcreen.  Mar- 
cus AureliuE  and  Julian,  thole  apoftlcs  of  Stoicifm, 
did  not  lleep  in  a  move  homely  manner.  At  fevcn  his 
prime  r.iiniller  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers  un- 
der his  arm.  This  prime  minider  was  no  other  than  a 
clerk  who  had  formtily  bi-en  a  foldier  and  valet  de  cham- 
bre.  To  him  tlie  ftcietari< s  fent  all  their  difpntches,  and 
he  brought  extrads  of  th..*ni,  to  v.  hich  the  king  wrote 
anfwers  in  two  words  on  the  margin  :  and  thus  the  af- 
fairs of  the  whole  kingdom  were  expedited  in  an  hour. 
Towards  eleven  the  king  jmt  on  his  boots,  reviewed 
his  regiment  of  guards  in  the  gprden,  and  at  the  fame 
hour  the  coioneh  were  foilfjwing  his  example  in  their 
refpes^Ive  provinces.  The  princes  his  brothers,  the 
general  oiHcerr,  and  one  or  two  chjmberlains,  dined  at 
his  table  ;  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country 
where  there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  butcher's  meat, 
nor  a  pullet,  and  where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  fiora 
Magdebourg.  After  the  repa^  he  retired  alone  into 
his  cabinet,  where  he  made  vtifcs  till  five  or  fix  o'clock. 
Then  came  a  young  man  named  D'Arget,  formerly 
fecretary  to  Valory  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to 
him.  .A  little  concrtt  began  at  leven,  in  which  the 
king  played  on  the  flute  with  as  much  Ikill  as  the  fiift 
perfoi  mer  ;  and  pieces  of  his  conipolil.i(jn  were  fre- 
qiieiitly  executed.  Supper  was  fervcd  in  a  little  hull, 
tne  fiiigular  and  flriking  ornament  of  which  was  a 
piiSure  the  dtfign  of  which  he  had  given  to  Pefne,  one 
of  our  bell  colourills.  It  was  a  fine  picture  of  Priapus. 
Thefe  repalls  were  not  in  general  the  Icfs  philofophic 
on  that  accoimt.  Never  did  men  converfe  in  any  part 
of  the  world  with  fr>  much  liberty  refpetling  all  the 
fuperlUtions  of  mankind,  and  never  were  they  treated 
with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  God  was  refpeCt- 
ed  ;  but  nor.e  of  thofe  who  had  deceived  men  in  his 
name  were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priefts  ever 
entered  the  palace.  In  a  word,  Frederick  lived  with- 
out a  court,  without  connfel,  and  without  religious 
worlhip." 

As  I'lederlckhad  efpoufed  his  princefs  entirely  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  it  was  imagined  that  on  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  throne  he  would  embrace  the  (Opportuni- 
ty of  fettiiig  himfelf  free  from  engagements  fo  difagree- 

able 
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FrcJcnik.  zh]e  to  Iiinifclf.  The  queen  was  not  without  fiifpicions  to  encounter. 
"*"  v~~~  of  this  liind,  iufoniutli  that  flic  was  on  the  point  of 
fainting  away  when  he  made  his  fiid  vifit  to  her.  To 
t)ie  furprife  of  all  parties,  however,  lie  made  her  a  very 
alFedtionate  fpcech,  apologizing  for  his  indifference,  and 
inviting  her  to  participate  with  him  the  throne  of  which 
(he  v.as  fo  worthy.  In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  he 
rellored  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin  which  had 
been  founded  in  I  700  ;  but  he  foon  became  difgufted 
with  its  members,  whom  he  endeavoured  at  all  times  to 
ridicule  rather  than  encourage.  His  war  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  however,  which  took  place  almoll 
immediately  alter  his  acccflion,  for  fome  time  prevent- 
ed him  from  taking  fuch  an  active  part  in  literary  mat- 
ters as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  do.  After  the 
peace,  being  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclination, 
he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  paflion  for  literature  ;  and 
in  the  interval  betwixt  the  conclullon  of  the  fiill  war 
and  beginning  of  that  of  175'^,  he  compofed  moll  of 
the  works  which  are  now  afcribed  to  him.  At  this 
time  he  wrote  his  Hi/lory  oj  my  wwn  7ime,  afterwards 
announced  among  his  pollhumous  works.  In  writing 
hillor)'  he  acquired  a  talle  for  hillorians;  and  juftly  gave 
the  preference  to  the  ancients,  the  mofl  celebrated  of 
whofe  works  he  periifcd  every  year.  Voltiiire  was  his 
principal  literary  conefpondent,  whom  he  invited  to 
refide  with  him.  Afraid  of  lofing  his  liberty,  however, 
that  philofopher  hclitated,  excufed  liimftlf,  and  entered 
into  pecuniary  treaties,  full  for  himfclf,  and  afterwards 
for  his  niece  Madam  Dennis,  whom  he  widied  to  ac- 
company him.  At  lad:  he  was  determined  by  fieing 
n  poem  from  Frederick  to  M.  D'Arnaud,  in  which  the 
l.it?er  was  compared  to  the  rifing,  and  Voltaire  to  the 
fetting,  fun.  By  this  Voltaire  was  fo  much  piqued, 
that  he  fct  out  for  Berlin  without  delay,  and  arrived 
there  in  June  1750.  He  was  received  in  the  mod 
laagnificent  and  adeclionate  manner,  and  for  fome  time 
his  lituation  was  very  agreeable  ;  but  the  difpiites  and 
rivallliip  which  took  ])lace  betwixt  him  and  Mauperluis 
foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  In  thefe  the 
king  intcrfeied  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  certainly  be- 
loA-  his  dignity  ;  End  he  often  exercifed  himfelf  in  ma- 
king a  jell  of  the  other  men  of  letters  in  a  way  exceed- 
ingly dilguding,  and  which  induced  many  of  them  to 
leave  him.  The  fquabb'.es  v. iih  Voltaire  were  fome- 
tinies  very  diverting  ;  an  account  of  fome  of  v\hieli  is 
given  under  the  article  Voltaire.  They  ended  at 
lad  in  a  final  quarrel  with  that  wit.  and  his  departure 
from  the  kingdom.  'I'he  relUefs  difpofition  of  Frede- 
rick diowed  itfclf  after  his  departure,  by  his  attempts 
to  provoke  the  literati  who  remained  at  his  court  to 
quarrel  with  him  as  Voltaire  had  been  accudomed  to 
do.  But  they  were  of  too  paffive  a  difpofition  to  gra- 
tify him  in  this  refpctt,  choofing  rather  to  fuffer  the 
mod  mortifying  drokes  of  raillery,  or  to  leave  the  king- 
dom altogctl.-T,  than  to  contend  with  him.  Tliis 
proved  fo  uneafy  to  the  king,  that  he  one  day  excl  lim- 
ed, "  Shall  we  have  no  more  quarrels  then  :"  The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1756,  however,  put  a  dop 
to  this  divcrfion,  and  afiorded  him  as  many  enemies  as 
he  cculd  wiih.  The  exploits  he  performed  during  the 
feven  years  which  this  unequal  conted  laded,  are  al- 
•  SceTiJ./.  mod  increciblc  *  ;  and  it  is  amazing  how  the  fortitude 
^"^  and  refolution   of  any  perfon  could  enable  him  to  fuf- 

tain  the  difHcultics   which  during  tLis  period   he  had 
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In  one  fatal  moment,  indeed,  even  the  Frtdtritii:. 
relolutioii  of  Frederick  was  on  the  point  of  giving  vvay.  ■"">> 
This  happened  afier  the  battle  of  Colin,  when  his  af- 
fairs feemed  altuge:her  defpcrate,  before  they  were  re- 
trieved by  the  victory  at  Rofljach.  At  this  time  ho 
wrote  to  his  fidcr  at  Bareith,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life;  but  as  this  refolu- 
tion did  not  cxtinguilli  in  him  the  love  of  glory,  he 
widied  to  have  it  faid  that  he  made  verfci  on  the  brink  o: 
the  grave.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a  long  poetical 
epidle  to  the  marquis  d'Argcns,  in  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  him  his  defign,  and  bade  hira  farewell. 

Happily,   at  lad,  the  king's  affairs   took  a   better 
turn,  and  fuch  defperatc  thoughts  were  laid  alidc.   His 
condilution,  however,  was  irreparably  injured  by  the 
exceflive  fatigues   he   had  fullaintd.       Soon   after  th^ 
conclulion  of  the  peace,  his  body  began  to  bend,  ami 
his  head  to  incline  to  the  right  fide  :   by  degrees  he  be- 
came very  infirm  ;  he  w.-^s   tormented  v.'ith  the  gout, 
and  fubjedl  to  frequent   indigeltions.     Ail  his   di. tem- 
pers, however,  were  borne  with  invincible  patience;  and, 
till  a  veiy  fliort  time  before  his  death,   he  never  ceafed 
to  attend  his  reviews,  or  vifit  the  different  provinces  of 
his  dominions.      He    has   been    known    to   review  his 
troops,  and  gallop  through  all  the  ranks,  as  if  iie'  felt  no 
pain,  notwithdanding  that  an  abfccfs  which  had  bro-  . 
ken  out  upon  him,   and   approached  to  a  fuppur^tion, 
fiequently,    upon    fuch  occafions,   touched  the  faddle. 
In  Augud  1  785  he  impaired  his  health  dill  farther  by 
affiding  at  a  review,  where  he  was  expofed  without  even 
a  cloak  to  a  heavy  rain  for  four  or  five  hours.      On  his 
return  to  Potzdani  he  was  fcized  with  a  fever  ;  and,  for 
the  lirdtime,  became  unable  toaffid  at  the  military  cxr 
ercifes  of  Potzdam,   which  take  place   In    September. 
His  malady,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dicta- 
ting the  difpofition  of  thefe  excrcifes  during  the  three 
days  they  laded,  and  he  always  gave  the  word  in  pre- 
fence  of  his  generals  and  the    foreigners  of  didindion 
then  at  Potzdam.     About  the  eftd  of  autumn  the  fever 
left  him,  but  was  fucceeded  by  a  violent  couc^h  ;   a.nd 
he  continued  free  from  the  gout  which  had  ufually  at- 
tacked him  at  this  fcafon.      He  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  cough,  which  prevented  liim  from  flecping  ;  but 
this  did  not  in  the  lead  interrupt  him  in  the  execution 
of  bufinefs.      Every  morning,  at  four  or  five  o'clock, 
he  ordered   the   three   cabinet   fecrttaries  to   enter  his 
apartment,  where  he  diftated  anfwers  to  their  papers. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  difpatch  of  all  his  affairs  that 
he  faw  a  furgeon,  or  fomctimes  a  phyfician,  though  he 
had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  phyficians  in  general,  whom 
he  confulted  on  his  didemper.     In  the  evening  he  a- 
niufed  himfelf  from  five  to  eight  with  fome  of  his  fo- 
cicty  ;  and  after  that  hour  he  paffed  the  remainder  of 
the   time  before  he  went   to  red,  in  hearing  fome  an- 
cient authors  read   to  him  ;   and   thus  he  continued  to 
employ  himfclf  till  the  very  day  before   he  died.      0;i 
the  17th  and  l^th  of  May  1786,  he  was  unable  to  af- 
fid  at  the  ordinary  reviews,  but   dill  he   hoped  to  be 
piefent  at  tliofe  of  Sikfia.     He  feveial  times  attempt- 
ed to  mount  his  horfe  to  go  to  the  parade  at  Piitzdam; 
but  finding  his  powers  infufiicient,  he  was  obliged  to 
return,  after  having  proceeded  a  few  paces.     He  made 
other  attempts,  but  with  as  little  fucccfs  ;  and  at   lad 
hio  diturJcr  teimiuated  in  u  dropfy.      Being   now   no 
longer  able  to  remain  in  bed,  he  fat  day  and  ni^ht  in 
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FreJi-rick  an  arm  chair  with  fprings  which  could  be  moved  at 
'  ■  /~—  pleafure.  For  near  a  month  before  his  death  the  fwel- 
iing  of  his  feet  ^3\e  him  violent  pain,  fo  that  he  wilh- 
ed  an  iociiion  to  be  made  ;  but  the  furgcon  refufed  to 
perform  the  operation,  fufpedling  that  it  migiit  liallen 
liis  death.  Nature,  liowever,  accomplifhed  his  defircs; 
his  right  leg  opened,  and  difchargcd  fuch  a  quantity 
of  matter,  that  he  was  greatly  relieved  ;  and  thoft  un- 
acquainted with  the  medical  art  began  to  entertain 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  The  phyiicians,  however,  were 
of  a  very  different  opinion  ;  and  the  event  julHfied  their 
apprehenfions.  On  the  1 6th  of  Augull  1786  his 
throat  began  to  rattle  violently,  and  his  attendants  ex- 
pected evei"y  moment  that  he  would  breathe  his  lalh  In 
this  fituatlon  his  three  fecretaries  entered  the  room  for 
the  difpatch  of  bulincfs  as  ufual.  Even  then  Frederick 
made  an  eflbrt  to  colleft  his  force,  giving  them  a  fign 
to  wait,  as  if  he  would  fpeak  with  them  in  a  (liort  time. 
This,  however,  was  the  laft  he  could  make  :  for  he 
foon  after  fell  into  a  (lupor  ;  though  from  this  he  reco- 
vered fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  fpeak.  In  the  evening  he 
aflied  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  and  on  being  anfvvcrcd 
that  it  was  nine,  he  faid,  "  Well  then,  I  am  going  to 
reft."  His  rcfpiration  and  voice  became  gradually 
more  feeble  ;  and  he  expired  on  Thurfday  at  ly  mi- 
nutes after  two  in-  the  morning,  without  any  cj:ivu1- 
fion  or  fymptom  of  pain. 

This  great  monarch  was  of  the  middle  fize,  had 
large  blue  eyes  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  Ger- 
man incorrectly,  and  in  a  very  rough  manner;  but 
talked  French  very  fluently,  and  his  voice  was  then 
mild  and  agreeable.  His  conlllt\ition  was  naturally 
feeble,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  it  by  his  activity 
and  laborious  life.  He  had  the  art  of  relieving  every  one 
from  that  embarralTment  which  frequently  occurred  in 
accolling  fuch  a  celebrated  monarch  ;  and  it  fecms  pro- 
bable that  he  himfclf  conlidercd  on  what  hefliould  fay  to 
any  iUuftrious  perfon  who  happened  to  come  to  his  court. 
His  univerfal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe  on 
r.ll  fubjefts  ;  and  thus  he  talked  of  war  with  military 
men,  of  verfes  with  the  poet,  of  agriculture  with  the 
former,  jurifprudence  with  the  l.iw-yer,  commerce 
with  the  merchant,  and  politics  with  the  Engllfliman. 
He  had  a  very  retentive  memory  ;  was  fond  of  fulllude 
and  gardening  ;  and  liktwife  took  great  pleafure  in 
dogs,  of  which  animals  he  conllantly  kept  a  number 
about  him,  giving  them  little  balls  covered  with  leather 
to  play  wiili.  In  company,  he  was  fond  of  afi;lng 
queiUons  and  jeiling  ;  in  which  lall  he  proceeded 
fuch  lengths  as  undoubtedly  were  unbecoming  In 
a  fuperior  towards  his  inferiois,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  rcfent  fuch  jokes  from  perfons  more  on 
an  equality  with  them.  In  military  affairs  he  was 
txccflivcly  fcvere,  not  to  fay  cruel ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  may  ferve  as  an  inftance.  In  the  firft 
war  of  Silcfia,  wKhIng  to  make  fome  alterations  in  his 
camp  during  the  night,  he  forbade  every  perfon,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  keep,  after  a  certain  hour,  a  fire  or 
other  light  in  his  tent.  He  himfelf  went  the  rounds  ; 
and  in  pafhng  the  tent  of  a  captain  Zleteni  he  per- 
ceived a  light,  r.ntcring  the  tent,  he  found  the  cap- 
tain ftaling  a  letter  to  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  afftftion.  "  What  are  you  doing  there?  (fays 
the  king:)  Do  you  not  know  the  order?"  The  cap- 
tain fell  on  his  knees  and  allied  pardon,  but  did  not  at- 
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tempt  to  make  any  cxcufe.  "  Sit  dov^-n  (fays  FrcJc-  rrcdcrick, 
tick),  and  add  a  few  words  I  am  going  to  dictate  to  ''''^^''j'"*"^' 
you."  Zietern  obeyed  ;  and  the  king  dictated,  "  fo-  . 

moiTow  I  (hall  perilh  on  a  fcalTuld."  The  unfortunate 
man  wrote  them,  and  next  day  was  executed.  In 
matters  of  domedic  legidation,  he  was  more  aib'trary 
than  jull  ;  of  which  we  have  a  notable  example  i;i  the 
famous  cafe  of  Arnold  the  miller.  The  man  had  refu- 
fed to  pay  the  rent  of  the  mill  he  poffeffed,  on  pre- 
tence that  the  dream  which  turned  it  had  been  divert- 
ed into  a  fifh-pond.  This  was  evidently  a  frivolous 
excufe;  becaufe  the  water  which  ran  into  the  pond  al- 
fo  ran  out  of  it  into  the  fame  channel  as  before,  fo  that 
nothing  could  be  loll  except  what  evaporated  from  the 
furface  of  the  iifh-pond.  The  judges  therefore  gave 
fentence  agalnft  the  miller;  but  the  king  not  only  re- 
vcrfcd  their  fentence,  but  difgraced  them.  For  thii 
he  was  celebrated  liirough  all  the  news- papers  in 
Europe  ;  and  yet  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  afterwards 
even  acknowledged  himfelf  to  have  been  fo  :  but,  not- 
withllanding  he  knew  his  error,  he  not  only  made 
no  reparation  to  the  parties  he  had  injured,  but  al- 
lowed them  to  lie  in  prifon  at  Spandau  all  his  life- 
time, fo  that  they  were  not  releafed  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  reign,  lie  entertained  certain  and 
almoft  unaccountable  piejudices  agalnft  certain  places 
and  perfons,  which  neither  conduit  nor  merit  could 
eradicate.  Oneof  thefe  unfottunate  places  wasWeft- 
phaiia,  on  which  he  never  conferred  any  bounty  :  and 
one  day  a  native  of  that  countiy,  a  man  of  ^reat  me- 
rit, being  propofed  to  him  for  a  place,  he  refufed,  fay- 
ing, "  He  is  a  Weflphalian  ;  he  is  good  for  nothing." 
Voltaire  accufes  him  of  ingiatitiide  to  the  Coiuit  de 
Stckendorf;  who,  as  wc  huve  already  feen,  f.ived  his 
life,  and  agaiiift  whom  he  afterwards  conceived  the 
moft  implacable  hatred.  His  indifference  towards 
thofe  who  afforded  him  the  moft  cffential  feivlce,  was 
evident:  when  a  robuil  butcher  prevented  him  from  fall- 
ing, horfe  and  all,  over  a  precipice,  where  both  would 
have  undoubtedly  been  killed  ;  the  king,  fenhble  of 
the  affillance  that  had  been  afforded  him,  turned  a- 
bout,  and  faying,  "  1'haiik  you,  friend,"  rode  off 
without  ever  inquiring  farther  about  the  perfon  who 
had  juft  prefeived  him  from  deftruftion. 

With  regaid  to  the  hteraiy  merits  of  this  monarch, 
we  certainly  cannot  pronounce  them  extraordinary. 
Voltaire  boalls  of  having  corrected  his  woiks,  and  o- 
thcrs  of  having  fuinilhcd  him  witli  materials  for  his 
hlftory.  He  has  been  accufid  of  borrowing  whole 
hemililchs  of  poetry  fro.m  Voltaire,  Boileau,  Rouffcau, 
and  others  ;  nor  does  the  charge  appear  to  be  at  all 
void  of  foundation.  Such  of  his  verfes  as  appear  to 
have  undergone  no  correftion,  are  very  indifferent, 
nor  indeed  can  we  pronounce  any  of  his  poetic  woTks 
to  be  of  the  lirft  rate.  In  the  former  pait  of  his  life 
he  entertained  a  great  partiality  for  the  French  learn- 
ing and  language  ;  but  as  he  advanced  in  years,  he  en- 
tirely loft  this  predileflion,  and  inclined  much  more  to- 
favour  the  Engllfh  and  Germans.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  indeed,  he  aff(.(fted  a  contempt  for  the  French, 
without  whom  it  is  faid  he  would  fcarce  ever  have  made 
any  figure  except  in  the  military  line. 

FREDERICKSBURG,  a  fort  and  colony  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  gold-coaft  of  Guinea,  in  Afri- 
ca, near  Cape  Three-points,  and  about  75  miles  from 
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Cape  Coaft.  It  mounts  46  pieces  of  cannon  on  four 
batteries  ;  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Prufliaiis,  but 
is  now  fubjeA  to  Denmark.  W.  Long.  1.  15.  N.  Lat. 
4.  30. 

FREDERICKSHALL,  or  Frederickst.^dt,  a 
ftrong  town  of  Norway,  in  the  prefecture  of  Ager- 
huys,  where  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden  was  killed 
by  a  mufltet-ball  in  1718,  when  he  was  befieging  this 
town.  It  is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Catagate,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  4J.  N.  Lat.  59.  2. 

FREDERICKSODE,  a  town  of  Denmark.in  Jut- 
land, taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1657,  but  now  fubjeft 
to  Denmark.  It  is  feated  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long. 
10.  o.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

FREDERICKSTADT,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
South  Jutland,  built  in  1621.  It  is  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Eyder,  in  E.  Long.  9.  23.   N.  Laf.  ^^.  32. 

FxEDERiCKSTADT,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agerhuys,  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  near 
the   frontiers  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Long.  11.6.  N.  Lat. 

1"  REE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  is  ufcd  in  oppofition  to 
whatever  is  conflrained  or  neceffitated.  When  applied 
to  things  endowed  with  underlhinding,  it  more  pecu- 
liarly relates  to  the  liberty  of  the  will. 

FRFF.-Biiich,  fignilies  thateftate  in  copy-holJ  which 
the  wife,  being  efpoufed  a  virgin,  has  after  the  de- 
ceafe  of  her  hufband  for  her  dower,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  manor. 

In  regard  to  this  free-bench,  different  manors  have 
different  cuHoms  :  and  in  the  manor  of  eall  and  weft 
Enbourne  in  the  county  of  Berks,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  there  is  a  ciiltom,  that  when  a  copyhold 
tenant  dies,  the  widow  fhall  have  her  free-bench  in  all 
the  deceafed  luifba'.id's  land?,  ilum  fula  iy  cctjlj  fuent, 
"  whilll  (lie  lives  fingle  and  chafte  ;"  but  if  (lie  is  found 
to  be  guilty  of  incontinency,  flie  fliall  forfeit  hereftate. 
Neverthclefs,  upon  her  coming  into  the  court  of  the 
manor  riding  backwards  on  a  black  ram,  with  his  tail 
in  her  hantl,  rehearfmg  a  certain  form  of  words,  the 
fteward  is  bound  by  cullom  to  reilore  her  to  htr  free- 
bench.     The  woids  are, 

Hfr«  I  am, 

Ridiivrop  a  bUck  Ram, 

Like  a  wliort-  a-  I  am  ; 

Ane  for  IT  y  crii.ciim  era;. cum 

H.;vc  li.lk  my  binctriu  bajicunt. 

And  fur  r.iy  tiil's  game 

H  ive  d'ine  :his  world!)  n\an-.c  : 

'I'l.erefore,  pray  Mr  Stew  aid,  \il  me  have  my  land  again. 

Frff.  or  Imperial  Cil'ies  in  Germany,  are  thofe  not 
fubjcft  to  any  particular  prince  ;  but  governed,  like 
republics,  by  their  own  magiftrates. 

There  were  free  .cities,  flU/tra  civilalesj,  even  un- 
der the  ancient  Roman  empire  :  fuch  were  thofe  to 
whom  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  or  confent  of  the 
fcuate,  gave  the  priviL-ge  of  appointing  thtir  own  ma- 
gillrates,  and  governing  themfelves  by  their  own  laws. 
Bee  City. 

FnfF  Fyuiry.     See  Free  FiiHFKr. 

Fi;ff  I'/arren.     See  Warren. 

FuRF-Mnfcn.     See  Masi>n. 

FxKf-Slor.e,  a  whitilh  (lone,  dug  up  in  many  parts 
of  Britain,  that  works  like  alabaftcr,  but  is  more 
hard  and  dirrabie  ;    being  of  excellent    ufc  in  build- 


ing, &c.      It  is   a   kind  of  the  grit  (lone,  but  (iner FreeStone 
fandtd  and  fmoother  ;  and  is  called _//•£•;,  fiom   its  be-  11 

ing  of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di-    rtecholJ.^ 
reel  Ion.  ^""^ 

The  qualities  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  free-ftones  ufcd 
in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  are  vtty  different. 
They  all  agree  in  this  general  property  indeed,  that 
they  are  fofter  while  in  the  quarry,  than  when  they 
have  been  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air  :  but  even  thi* 
general  property  differs  greatly  in  degree.  Theyhavi: 
a  fort  of  grey  free- flone  in  ufc  at  Paris  (of  which  we 
do  not  yet  feem  to  have  met  with  any  in  this  country j, 
which  has  the  abovementioned  quality  in  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, that  the  expence  of  working  it  is  i;i  agreatmea- 
fure  faved. 

This  flone  liesevery-where  on  the  fouth-lide  of  the 
river  Seine,  and  is  of  a  coarfe  and  large  grit.  It  is  fo 
foft  when  newly  taken  out  of  the  ftrata,  that  they  fa- 
fhion  it  very  conveniently  with  a  fort  of  broad  ax,  and 
form  as  many  Hones  for  building  in  this  manner  in  an 
hour,  as  an  equal  number  of  our  people  do  in  a  day  or 
two.  Though  this  (lone  is  as  foft  as  dry  clay  when 
firft  tn'-.en  up,  it  is  found  to  harden  fo  confidetably  in 
the  air,  that  it  becomes  more  than  equal  to  our  ordi- 
nary free- flone. 

Our  Portland  flone  of  the  finefl  kind,  which  in 
white,  and  of  a  clofe  grit,  is  very  fit  for  hewing  and 
carving ;  but  it  will  neither  refill  water  nor  fire, 
which  is  a  very  fingular  inllance  in  fo  denfc  a  (lone  ; 
while  the  free- flone  of  Kent,  which  is  lefs  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  and  is  of  a  greyifli  colour,  and  conliderably 
clofe,  thouga  of  a  larger  grain,  refills  the  air  and  wa- 
ter very  well.  The  free-ftone  of  Derbyihirc,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  fo  brittle  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  fine 
working  ;  and  fo  coarfe  and  open  in  its  texture,  that 
it  lets  water  through  :  yet  it  bears  the  fire  extremely 
well,  and  is  fit  for  ovens,  hearths.  Sec. 

FREEBOOTER,  or  Flibuster,  a  name  given  to 
the  pirates  who  fcour  the  American  fea?,  particularly 
fuch  as  make  war  againll  the  Spaniards.     See  Buc.t- 

NEER. 

FREEDOM,  in  general,  the  (late  or  quality  of  be- 
ing free.     See  I..iberty. 

F.<ser>OM  of  a  Corporation,  the  right  of  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities   belonging  to   it.     See 

CORPORATIOX. 

The  freedom  cf  cities,  and  othej-  corporations,  is  re- 
gularly obtained  by  ferving  an  apprenticefhip  ;  but  it 
is  alfo  purchaf'ed  with  money,  and  fometinies  conferred 
by  way  of  compliment. 

Frefdom  of  Confcience.      See  TotERATiOK. 

Frfrdom  of  the  IVill,  that  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  wheieby  it  is  capable  of  acting  or  not  adling, 
choofiiig  or  rejeding  whatever  It  judges  proper  f.  Off  See  A/.'- 
this  every  man  mud  be  fenfible,  who  finds  in  himftlf '<i//y/'". 
a  power  to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end  feve- 
ral acflions,  barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  th; 
mind. 

FREEHOLD,  Frank  Tenement,  [likrum  laic- 
menlum),  is  laud,  or  tenement,  whitli  a  man  holds  in 
fee-fmp'e,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of  life.  Sec  Fee  and 
Tail. 

Freehold  is  of  two  kinds,  in  deed  and  in  /./ti-. 

The  lirfl    is  the  real   poiTefTiou  of  land  or   tene- 
3  M  z  ment 
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mint  ill  fcf,  fee  tail,  or  for  life 

a  man  has  to  fuch  land  or  tentment  before  his  entry  or 

feizure. 

A  freehold,  by  the  common  law,  cannot  commence 
//;  futuro  ;  but  it  mud  take  cfTeft  prefently,  either  in 
pofTcffion,  reverfion,  or  remainder.  Whatever  is  part 
of  the  freehold  goes  to  the  heir  ;  and  things  fixed 
thereto  may  not  be  taken  in  diilrefs  for  rent,  or  in  ex- 
ecution, &c.     No  man  (hall  be  diffeifed  of  his  freehold 
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the  other  is  the  right  fome  guft  of  wind  (fays  a  gentleman  on  the  fpot),  it 
might  have  been  of  terrible  confequence.  I  weigh- 
ed the  fprig  of  an  a{h  tree,  of  jull  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  ;  the  ice  on  which  Nieighed  16  pounds. 
Some  were  frighted  with  the  noife  in  the  air  j  till 
they  difcerned  it  was  the  clatter  of  icy  boughs, 
dadied  agalnft  each  other."  Dr  Beale  obfcrvcs,  that 
there  was  no  confiderable  froU  obferved  on  the  ground 
durincj  the  whole  ;   whence  he   concludes,  that  a  froft 


by  ftat.  Magna  Charta,  cap.  29.  but  by  judgment  of  may  be  very  intenfe  and  dangerous  on  the  tops  of  fome 
his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  :  nor 
ihall  any  didrain  freeholders  to  anfwtr  for  their  free- 
hold, in  any  thing  concerning  the  fame,  without  the 
king's  wiit.  Freehold  ellates,  of  certain  value,  are  re- 
quired by  ftatutes  to  qualify  jurors,  eleftors  of  the 
knights  of  llie  (hire  in  parliament,   &c. 

Freehold  is  likewife  extended  to  fuch  oiBces  as  a 
jnan  holds  in  fee,  or  for  life. 

Freehold  is  alfo  fometimcs  taken  in  oppofition  to 
vilknage. 

Lambard  obferves,  that  land,  in  the  Saxons  time, 
was  diftlnguiflied  into  bockland,  i.  e.  holden  by  book 
or  writing  ;  ^ndfrjlhlanJ,  held  without  writing.  The 
former,  he  fays,  was  held  on  far  better  condition,  and 
by  the  better  fort  of  tenants,  as  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men ;  being  fuch  as  we  now  C2X[  freehold :  the  latter 
was  moflly  in  pofieffion  of  peafants;  being  the  fame 
with  what  we  now  call  at  the  -will  of  the  lord. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland,  freeholders  are 
called  ini/i.'es,  ''  knights."  In  Reg.  Judicial,  it  is  ex- 
prelTcd,  that  he  who  holds  land  upon  an  execution  of  a 


hills  and  plains  ;  while  in  other  places  it  keeps  at  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  dillance  above  the  ground,  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.  and  may  wander  about  very  furiouj  in  fome 
places,  and  remifs  in  others  not  far  off.  The  froll  wag 
followed  by  glowing  heats,  and  a  wonderful  forward- 
nefs  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce,  the  hire 
of  a  ftiip,  or  a  part  then  of,  for  the  conveyance  and 
carriage  of  goods  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  ; 
or  the  fum  agreed  on  between  the  owner  and  the  mer- 
chant, for  the  hire  and  ufe  of  a  vcifel.  See  ALiritim: 
Laivs. 

FREIND  (John),  a  moft  learned  Engliili  phyfician 
and  writer  in  the  i8th  century,  was  born  at  Croton, 
Northamptonfhire,  in  167J.  In  1696,  he  publifhed,  ia 
conjunction  with  Mr  P.  Foulkes,  an  edition  of  two 
Greek  orations,  one  of.5Lfchines  againll  Ctefiphon, 
and  the  other  of  Demollhenes  de  CoronJ,  wit'i  a  new 
Latin  verfion.  In  1699,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr  Sloane 
concerning  an  Hydrocephalus ,  publiflied  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions  ;  and  another  letter  in  Latin  to 


ftatute  merchant,  until  he  hath  fatisfied  the  debt,  tenet     the  fame   gentleman,  De  fpafmis  rarior.  hjjhria,  print- 


ui  lilerum  tentmeniumjib'i  et  ajfignat'is  fuis  ;  and  the  fame 
of  a  tenant /(?;- f.'/j//  .■  the  meaning  of  which  feems  to 
be,  not  that-  fuch  tenants  are  freeholders,  but  as  free- 
holders for  the  lime,  till  they  have  received  profits  to 
the  value  of  their  debt. 

FREETHINKER.     See  Deist. 

FREEZE,  Frie2.e,  or  Fr'rze,  in  commerce.  See 
Frize. 

Freeze,  in  architecture,  that  part  of  the  enta- 
blature of  columns,  between  the  aichitrave  and  cor- 
niche. 

The  freeze  is  properly  a  large  flat  face,  or  member, 
feparating  the  architrave  from  the  corniche. 

The  ancients  called  it  zoophorus,\{  '^ojofo!,  )  becaufe  it 
was  ufually  enriched  with  figures  of  animals  ;  and  our 


the  Latin  phrygio,  "  an  embroiderer,"  becaufe  it  is 
commonly  adorned  with  fculptures  in  baflb-relievo, 
imitating  embroidery. 

FREEZING,  in  philofophy,  the  fame  with  conge- 
lation.    See  Congelation,  Frost,  and  Ice. 

FREf-ZiNC  Ram,  or  Raining  Ice,  a  very  uncommon 
kind  of  (hower,  which  fell  in  the  weft  of  England,  in 
December  1672  ;  whereof  we  have  divers  accounts  in 
the  Philofopliical  Tranfadtions. 

This  rain,  as  foon  as  it  touched  any  thing  above 
ground,  as  a  bough  or  the  like,  immediately  fettled 
into  ice  ;  and  by  multiplying  and  enlarging  the  icicles, 
troke  all  down  with  its  weight.  The  rain  that  fell  on 
the  fnow  immediately  froze  into  ice,  without  finking 
in  the  fnow  at  all. 

It  made  an  incredible  deflrudlion  of  trees,  beyond 
any  thing  in  all  hiftory.     «'  Had  it  concluded  with 


freijjht 

H 
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ed  in  the  fame  Tranfactions.  In  1703,  hii  Emmcna- 
logia  appeared  ;  which  gained  him  great  reputation. 
In  1704,  he  was  chofen  profefTor  of  chemiilry  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1 705,  he  attended  the  eail 
of  Peterborough  to  Spain,  as  phyfician  to  the  army 
there;  and  upon  his  return  in  1707,  publiflied  an 
account  of  the  earl's  expedition  and  condudl.  In 
1709,  he  publiflied  his  Chemical  Ledlures.  In  1712, 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  Flanders,  as  his 
phyfician.  In  1716,  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London.  Tiiis  year  he  pub- 
liflied the  firft  and  third  books  of  Hippocrates  De  mor- 
bis  popularibus,  with  a  Commentary  on  Fevers,  writ- 
ten by  himfelf.  He  fat  a  member  for  the  borough  of 
Launceft.on  in  Cornwall  in  1722,  where  he  diftinguiflt- 


denominationy/wzf  has  a  like  origin,  being  formed  of    ed   himfelf  by    his  oppofition   to  the    adminiRration. 


March  1722,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  on  a 
charge  of  high-trcafon  :  and  while  he  was  under  con- 
finement, he  wrote  a  Latin  epiflle  to  Dr  Mead,  De 
qmhufdam  •variolarum  generibus  ;  and  began  his  Hiltory 
of  Phyfic,  the  firft  part  of  which  was  publiflied  in 
1725,  and  the  fecond  in  1726.  Upon  the  acceflion  of 
George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  appointed  phyfician 
in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  fliowed  the  utmoft  re- 
gard aii'i  ellcem  for  him.  Fle  died  at  London  in  1728. 
His  works  were  publiflied  together  in  Latin  at  Lon- 
don, 1733,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

FREINSHEMIUS,  a  learned  and  elegant  author, 
born  at  Ulm  in  1608.  He  made  Supplements  to  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  Q.  Curtius,  in  6-  books,  printed  at  Straf- 
burg  in  1654.  lie  wrote  likewife  Notes  upon  Q^Cur- 
tius,  Florus,  Tacitus,  and  fome  other  Latin  autnors  ; 
and  died  in  1660. 

FREITS. 
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FTIEITS.     See  Freats. 

FRENCH,    in    general,    fumctliing    belonging   to 
"  France  :  thus  we  fay,   tlie   French  language,  French 
cuftoms,  polity,  &e, 

The  French  language,  as  it  now  ftandi,  \i  no  origi- 
nal or  mother  language,  but  a  medley  of  ftveral.  Thofe 
that  prevail  mod,  and  »hici>  are,  as  it  were,  the  bafis 
thereof,  are,  i.  The  Celtic  j  whether  that  were  a  par- 
ticular language  ilfclf,  or  wlitther  it  were  only  a  dia- 
led of  the  Gothic,  as  fpoke  in  the  well  and  north. 
2.  The  Latin,  which  the  Romans  carried  with  them 
into  Gaul,  when  they  made  the  conquelt  thereof. 
And,  3.  The  Teutonic,  or  that  dialetl  of  the  Teuto- 
nic fpoke  by  the  Franks,  when  they  palfed  the  Rhine, 
and  cllablifhed  tiiemfelves  in  Gaul.  Of  thefe  three 
laujjuages,  in  the  fpace  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
years,  was  tlie  [)rcfeirt  French  formed,  fuch  as  it  is  now 
found.  Its  progrtfs  was  very  flow;  and  both  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spaairti  were  regular  languages  long  before 
the  French. 

Pafquier  obferves,  it  was  under  Philip  de  Valois, 
that  tlie  French  tongue  fird  began  to  be  polifhed ;  and 
that,  in  the  regiller  cf  the  chamber  of  accounts  of 
that  time,  there  is  a  purity  feen  almod  equal  to  that 
of  the  prefent  age.  However,  the  French  was  dill  a 
very  imperfeft  language  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  c'jftom  of  fpeaking  Latin  at  the  bar,  and  of  wri- 
ting tlie  public  a^s  and  inllruments  of  the  courts  of 
jullice  in  that  language,  had  made  them  overlook  tlie 
French,  their  own  langi:age.  Add,  tliat  the  prece- 
ding sges  had  been  remarkable  for  their  ingorance, 
which  was  owing,  in  good  nieafure,  to  the  long  and 
calamitous  wars  wiiicii  France  had  been  engaged  in  : 
whence  the  French  noblefle  deemed  it  a  kind  of  merit 
not  to  know  any  thing  ;  and  the  generals  regarded 
little  wluther  or  no  they  wrote  and  talked  pohtely, 
provided  they  could  but  fight  well. 

But  Francis  I.  who  was  the  rellorer  of  learning, 
and  the  father  of  the  learned,  changed  the  face  of 
things;  and  after  his  time,  Henry  Stevens  printed  his 
book,  Dc  la  PreceHence  du  Langn^e  Francois.  The 
change  was  become  very  confpicuous  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century;  and  under  Henry  IV.  Amyot,  CoelTe- 
tcau,  and  Malherbe,  contributed  towards  bringing  it 
to  its  perfedtion  ;  which  the  Cardinal  De  Richelieu 
completed,  by  the  eilablillimcnt  of  the  French  acade- 
my ;  an  alTembly,  wherein  the  moll  dillinguifhed  per- 
fons  of  the  chuich,  the  fword,  ar.d  the  gown,  have 
been  members.  Nor  did  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
contribute  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  language : 
the  perfonal  qualities  of  that  prince,  and  his  tafte  for 
the  fine  arts,  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  ren- 
dered his  court  llic  politeft  in  Europe.  Wit  and  mag- 
nificence fcemed  to  vie  ;  and  his  generals  might  have 
difputed  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  &c.  the  glory  of 
writing  well,  if  they  could  not  t!iat  of  fighting.  From 
court,  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  language  foon 
fpread  itfelf  into  tlie  provinces  ;  and  now  there  is  fcarce 
any  body  there  who  does  not  write  and  fpeak  good 
French. 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  French  language  is,  to 
be  natural  and  eafy.  The  words  are  ranged  in  it  much 
in  the  fame  order  as  the  ideas  in  our  minds ;  in  which 
it  differs  exceedingly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  where 
the  invcrCon  of  the  natural  order  of  words  U  reputed  a 


beauty.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  furpalTes  even  the  French 
in  this  point;  but  then  it  comes  fliort  of  it  in  copiouf- 
ncfs  and  variety. 

It  mud  be  added,  however,  that  as  to  the  analogy 
of  grammai,  and  the  fimplicity  wherewith  the  mood* 
of  verbs  are  formed,  the  Engliib  has  the  advantage  not 
only  over  the  Frencli,  but  over  all  the  known  languagci 
in  the  warld  ;  but  then  tiie  turnr,  the  expreffions,  and 
the  idioms,  of  the  Englilh,  are  fometimcs  fo  quaint 
and  extraordinary,  that  it  lofes  a  good  deal  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  its  grammatical  fimplicity  gives  it  over 
the  red. 

Tlie  French  has  but  few  compound  words;  wheie- 
in  it  differs  widely  from  the  Greek,  High  Dutch,  and 
Eng'idi.  This  the  French  authors  own  a  great  difad- 
vantage  in  their  language  ;  the  Greek  and  Dutch  de- 
riving a  great  part  of  their  force  and  energy  from  ih; 
compofition  of  words,  and  frequently  expreffing  tlut 
in  one  founding  word,  which  the  French  cannot  ex- 
prefs  bu':  by  a  periphralis.  The  diminutives  in  the 
French  aie  as  few  as  the  compounds  ;  the  greatelt 
part  of  thofe  remaining  in  ufe  liaving  lod  their  dimi- 
nutive figniiication  ;  but  what  didinguilh  the  French 
mod,  are  it»  judnefs,  purity,  accuracy,  and  dexibility. 

French  is  the  mod  univerfal  and  extenfive  langiia^'e 
in  Europe.  The  policy  of  dates  and  courts  has  rcn. 
dered  it  neceffary  for  the  miniders  of  princes,  and 
their  officers,  &c.  and  the  tade  of  arts  and  fciences  has 
had  the  fame  cffeA  with  regard  to  the  lcarn»d.  In 
Germany,  and  elfewhere,  tlie  princeffes  and  perfons 
ofdidindlijn  value  themf^lveson  underdanding  French; 
and  in  Lveral  cjuns  of  Europe,  French  is  almod  as 
much  known  as  the  language  of  the  country. 

FRESCATI,  or  Frascati,  a  fraall  town,  fiiuatcd 
on  the  broiv  of  a  hill,  about  twelve  miLs  to  tiic  cad- 
ward  of  Rome.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  coohicfs 
of  the  air,  and  fr(/b  verdure  of  the  fields  around.  It 
is  buik  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufciilum;  and  the 
Tulculan  villa  where  Cicero  wrote  his  famous  quedions 
is  at  a  place  now  called  Grolta  Ferrala,  about  two 
miles  didant.  E.  Long.  1 1.  43.  N.  Lat.  41.  48.  There 
is  a  very  fine  profped  from  this  town  into  tliC  neigh- 
bouring country,  which  abounds  with  the  fats  of  car- 
dinals and  other  nobility.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifiiop, 
who  is  one  of  the  fix  fenior  cardinals,  and  is  furround- 
ed  by  fome  of  the  molt  b;.-ajtiful  villas  in  Italy  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  villa  Aidrobandini,  belong- 
ing to  prince  Pamfili;  the  villa  Taberna,  belonging 
to  prince  Borghcfe;  and  villa  Ludovlfi,  to  the  family 
of  Colonna.  The  villa  Aldobrandini,  called  alio  Bel- 
vt'JiTe  from  its  beautiful  profpeit,  is  the  mod  remark- 
able, on  account  of  its  line  fituation,  extenfive  gar- 
dens, airy  terraces,  its  grottos,  cafcades,  and  wat.r- 
works.  Over  a  faloon,  near  the  grand  cafcade,  is  the 
following  infcription  ; 

Ifuc  e^o  iKigrii'ui  muji^  comital:'t  Apollo  ; 
Hie  Delphi,  hie  Hrliion,  hie  nihi  JXias  crii. 

The  walls  are  adorned  with  a reprcfentatian  of  Apollo 
and  the  mufes ;  and  fome  of  thai  god's  adventures  are 
painted  in  frefco  by  Domenichino.  The  villa  Taber- 
na is  one  of  the  fined  and  bell  furnidud  of  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  From  this  you  afccnd  thro' 
gardens  to  Monte  Draeone,  anothei  palace  on  a  more 
lofty  fituation,  belonging  alfo  to  that  prince,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  arms  of  his  family.     From 

hence 
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Trrfco.  lieiice  you  may  fee  Rome,  and  the  uliole  txtciil  of  the 
*  plain  :  it  has  a  noble  alctnt,  with  a  broad  pawd  walk ; 
and  among  other  curiolities  there  is  a  hall  adorned  with 
the  pidlures  of  a  valt  numb'. r  of  eminent  men  fur 
learning  and  arms-  The  gardens,  laid  out  by  Vignola, 
contain  three  miles  in  compafs ;  and  have  many  de- 
lightful walks,   with  curious  water-works.      Near  this 
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yellow;  verditer;  lapis  lazuli  j  fn\alt  ;  black  chalk,  &c. 
All  which  are   only  ground,  ai-.d  worked  up  with  wa-       _ 
tcr  ;  and  moll  of  them  grow  brighter  and   brighter  as 
the  frcfco  dri^-s. 

The  brudies  and  pencils  for  this  work  ought  to  be 
long  and  foft,  otherwife  they  will  rake  and  raife  the 
painting.     The  colours  (hould  be    full,    and   flowing 


place  arc  the  monks  of  Camaldoli  and  the  capuchins  ;     from  the  bru(h  ;  and  the  detign    perfedt  :   for  in  this 


and  higher  up  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tufculum. 
Afccnding  towards  the  plain,  two  miles  on  the  right- 
hand,  you  find  the  famous  abbey  of  Grotta  Fcrrata, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  St  Bafil,  and  iituated  on 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  houfe.  The  virgin  Mary  of  the 
great  altar  is  an  ancient  Greek  plAurc  ;  in  the  chapel 
the  pidures  of  St  Nilus  aiid  St  Bartholomew  the  ab 


work  you  cannot  alter  or  add  upon  any  colour. 

FRESH-WATER,  is  that  not  tint\ured  or  impreg- 
nated with  fait  or  faline  particles,  enough  to  be  dif- 
coverable  by  the  fenfe.  Such  generally  is  that  of 
fprings,  lains,  wells,  lakes,  &c. 

The  dulcifying  or  making  of  fait  water  frefhisa  fecret 
that  has  been  long   fought  with  great  attention.     For 


bot,  are  by  Aiinibal  Caracci  ;  and  all  the  paintings  in     an  account  of  the  principal  attempts  that  have  been 


frelco  of  this  cliapel  are  by  Domenlchino.  Villa  Lu- 
dovifia  has  a  charming  walk  going  up  to  it,  where  you 
fee  the  ruins  of  Lucullus'3  palace.  The  houfe  is  fmall ; 
but  the  gardens  are  large,  embellilhed  with  a  great 
variety  of  walks  and  fountains,  and  r.  beautiful  caf- 
cade. 


made  with  this  view,  fee  Sva-IVATF.R. 

Frfsh  IF'wd  lignities  llrong,  but  not  violent ;  hence 
when  the  gale  increafes,  it  is  laid  to  frelhen. 

FRESHES,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  an  ebb  tide,  increaledby  heavy  rains,  and  flow- 
ing out  into  tiie  fea,  often  difcolouring  it  to  a  confi- 


FRESCO,  a  ir.ethod  of  painting  in  relievo  on  walls,  dcrable  dillance,  and  forming  a  line  that  feparates  the 

fo  as  to   endure   the  weather.     It  is  performed  with  two  colours,  and  which  may  be  diftinftly  perceived  for 

water-colours  on   frefh  plafter,  or  on  a  wall  laid  with  a  great  length  along  tiie  coafl; 
mortar  not  yet  dry.     This  fort  of  painting  has  a  great 


advantage  by  its  incorporating  with  the  mortar,  and 
diying  along  with  it,  becomes  very  durable.  .The 
Italianj,  from  whom  we  borrow  the  term,  call  \\.frtJco; 
becaufe  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  walls,  alcoves,  and 
other  buildings  in  the  o/ifn  air.  Vitruvlus,  lib.  vii. 
cap.  4.  calls  it  udo  teHor'to. 

Painting  in  frefco  Is  very  ancient,  having  been  prac- 
tifed  in  the  earliell  ages  of  Greece  and   Rome.     It  is 


Fresh  is,  a  local  term  fignifying  annual  inunda- 
tions, from  the  rivers  being  fv.oUin  by  the  melted 
fnows  and  other  frelh  waters  from  tlie  upland,  as  is 
the  Nile,  &c.  from  periodical  or  tropica!  rains.  As  a 
failor's  term,  it  is  oppofed  to  marine  or  fait- water 
floodings,  tides,  &c.  The  word  is  of  common  ufe  in 
America,  where  the  inundations  fo  called  are  of  great 
fervice.  They  bring  down  the  foil  to  the  intervals 
below,  and  form  a  fine  mould,  producing  com,  grain. 


chiefly  performed  on  walls  and  vaults,  newly  plaftered  and  herbage,  in  the  mod  luxuriant  plenty.  They  alfo 
with  lime  and  fand  ;  but  the  plafter  is  only  to  be  laid,  afFoid  another  benefit,  in  regard  to  many  rivers  in 
in  proportion  as  the  painting  goes  on  ;  no  more  being  America,  v'l'z,.  in  equalizing  the  furface  of  the  dream 
to  be  done  at  once  than  the  painter  can  difpatch  in  a  (where  rapid  falls,  or  cafcades,  obftruft  the  navi- 
day,  while  it  dries.  Before  he  begins  to  paint,  a  car-  gallon),  fo  that  rafts  of  timber  and  other  grofs  pro- 
toon  or  defign  is  ufually  made  on  paper,  to  be  calked,  duce  are  then  floated  down  to  the  fea-ports  in  great 
and  transferred  to  the  wall,  about  half  an  hour  after  quantities, 
the  platter  is  applied.  FRESNOY  (Charles  Alphonfe  du),   an  excellent 

The  ancients  painted  on  ftucco  ;  and  we  may  re-  poet  and  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  161 1.  He  was 
mark  in  Vitruvius  what  infinite  care  they  took  in  ma-  inllruiled  there  by  Pcrrier  and  Simon  Vouet  in  paint- 
king  the  incruftation  or  plaftering  of  their  buildings  ing  :  but  he  did  not  long  adhere  to  Vouet's  manner  of 
to  render  them  beautiful  and  lalling  ;  though  the  mo-  colouring;  for  as  foon  as  he  fixed  himfelf  at  Rome, 
dern  painters  find  a  plafter  made  of  lime  and  fand  pie-  he  made  the  works  cf  Titian  the  models  for  his  iinita- 
ferable  to  it ;  both  as  It  does  not  dry  fo  haftlly,  and  as  tion.  He  was,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet 
being  a  little  brownlfli.  It  is  fitter  to  lay  colours  on,  than  as  a  painter  ;  and  gave  more  attention  to  the 
than  a  ground  fo  white  as  ftucco.  theory  than  to  the  practice  of  the  pencil.    Accordlng- 

In  this  kind  of  painting,  all  the  compound  and  ar-  ly,  he  is  better  known    by  his  incomparable  poem  Dt 

tificial  colours,  and  almoft  all  the  minerals,  are  fet  afide,  arte gniphica,  than  by  his  performances  on  the  canvas: 


and  fcarce  any  thingjis  ufed  but  earths;  which  are  ca- 
pable of  prefcrving  their  colour,  defending  it  from  tlie 
burning  cf  the  lime,  and  refilling  Its  fait,  which  Vi- 
truvius calls  its  bittcrnefs. 

For  the  work  tp   come  oiTt  in   .ill  its  beauty,  the 


and  on  thi;  poem  he  beftowed  fo  much  pains,  that  he 
d'ed  in  i^oj,  btforc  it  was  publillied.  It  was  printed 
afterward  with  a  French  prole  trannatiou  and  notes  by 
M.  d.-  PiL's;  and  was  tranflated  into  Englifii  by 
Mr  Drydcn,   who  prefixed  to   it  an    original  preface 


colours  mutt  be  laid  on  quick,  while  the  plafter  is  ytt  containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and  poetiy. 
moift  ;  nor   (liould    they  ever  be  retouched,  dry,  with         FRET,  or  IV.ette,  In  architecture,  a  kind  of  knot 

colours  mixed  up  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  fi/e,  or  or  or.iament,  confiftiiig  of  tw  j  lifts  or  fmall  fillets  va- 

gum,  as  fome  workmen  do  ;  becaufe  fuch  colours  grow  rioudy  interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at  paral- 

blackilh  ;  nor   do   any   preferve  themfelvcs,  but  only  lei  diftances  equal  to  their  breadth. 
fuch  as  were  laid  on  hallily  at  firft.  Frlt,  in  heraldr)-,  a  bearing  compofed  of  fix  bars. 

The  colours   ufed  are  white   made  of  Iir.:c   flaked  crofted  and  varioufly  Interlaced.     Some  call  It  the //■«£- 

long  before,  and  white  marble  duft;  ochre,  both  red  and  /.nvcV  hot.     See  Heralds  v. 

F.^ET, 
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fret  T"ret,  In  mufic,  fignifics  a  kind  of  (lop  on  fome  in- 

,'"  flriiments,  particularly  Lafs-vlols  and  lutes.   Frets  con- 

'      *''    fi(l  of  filings  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  inllrumcnt,  at 

certain  dillances,  within  which  fuch  and  fuch  notes  are 

to  be  found. 

pRFT-JVork,  that  adorned  with  frets.  It  is  fome- 
times  ufed  to  fill  up  and  enrich  .Tat  empty  fp^ces;  but 
it  is  moftly  praftifed  in  roofs,  wliich  are  fretted  over 
with  plafter  work. 

FRETTS,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  iifcd  by  our  miners 
to  exprefs  the  worn  fide  of  thr  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
mine-countries,  where  they  fearch  for  the  (lioad  ftoiies 
or  grewts  walhed  down  from  the  hills,  in  order  from 
thence  to  trace  out  the  running  of  the  fhoad  up  to  the 
mine. 

Fretts,  Frcaii,  or  Frclts.     See  Freats. 
FRIABLE,  among  naturaliils,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  bodies  that  are  eafily  crumbled  to  pieces  :  fuch 
are  pumice  and  all  calcined  ftones. 

FRIAR,  or  Frier,  by  the  Latins called/ra/^r,  the 
Italians _/ra,  and  the  French yr^rc,  \\\Zt\.  \i,  brother  :  a 
term  common  to  the  monks  of  all  orders;  founded  on 
this,  that  thtre  is  a  kind  of  fraternity  or  brotherhood 
prtfiimed  between  the  feveral  religious  pcrfons  of  the 
fame  convent  or  monaftery. 

Friars  are  generally  dillinguiflied  into  thefe  four 
principal  blanches,  vn.  I.  Minors,  grey  friars,  orfran- 
cifcans.  2.  Augnftints.  3.  Dominicans,  or  black 
friars.  4.  White  friars  or  carmclitcs.  From  thefe 
four  the  reft  of  the  orders  dcfcend.     See  Fr.wciscans, 

AuCl'STISES,  ^vC. 

Friar,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  rellrained  to  fuch 
monks  as  arc  not  priefts;  fortliofe  in  oidersaie  ufually 
dignified  with  the  appellation  oi father. 

Fkiars  OlfervGiil  [fralrei  ohfervcvtes),  were  a  branch 
of  the  Fiancifcars ;  thus  called,  becaufe  not  combined 
together  in  any  cloyfter,  convent,  or  corporation,  as 
the  conventuals  are  ;  but  only  agreed  among  them- 
fclves  to  obferve  the  rules  e>i  their  order,  and  that  more 
llriftly  than  the  coii\entuaU  did,  from  whom  they  le- 
paratid  thtmfclves  out  of  a  fingulavity  of  zeal,  living 
in  certain  places  of  their  own  choofing. 

!•  RIEURG,  a  large  tuwn  of  Germany,  and  capital 
of  Brifgaw  ;  remarkable  for  the  fteeple  of  the  great 
church,  which,  next  to  that  of  StraCourg,  is  the  hneft; 
in  Germany  ;  and  for  its  univerfity.  Tlie  inhabitants 
arc  famous  forpolifliing  cry  Hal  and  precious  Hones.  It 
has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  rct;iken  ;  particularly 
by  the  French  in  1744,  u!io  demoliflicd  the  fortifica- 
tion?. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Trif.r,  ten  milei  eaft 
of  Brifach,  and  30  foutli  of  Strafburgh.  E.  Long. 
7.  57.  N.  Lat.  48.  4. 

FRinuRC,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  and  capital  of  the 
canton   of  the   fame  name,  feated   on  the  river  Sane, 
in  E.  Long.  7.  5.   N.  Lat.  ^6.  50        Its   fituation    is 
"TVa.  moft    fingidar    and    pidurefque :    "   It    Hands   partly 
iSw/V-in    a    fmall    plain,     partly   on    bold    acclivities    on  a 
]i'       ridge  cf  rugged   rocks,    half  encirc-led    by   the    river 
^'        Sane  ;  and    is    fo    entirely  concealed  by  the   circum- 
jacent  hills,    that  the   travcUcr   fcarcely   catches    the 
imallcft   glimpfe,  until   he  burfts   upon  a  view  of  tlie 
whole   town   fiom   the  overhanging   eminence.      The 
fortifications,  which   confitl    of  high   ftor.e-walls  and 
towers,  inclofe   a  ciicumftrence  of  about  four  miles  ; 
vithiu    which   fpace   the  eye  comprehcndi  a  fiogular 


mixture  of  houfes,  rocks,  thickets,  and  meadows,  va-    FrJburp 

rying  inllantly  from  wild  to  agreeable,  from  the  buftle   _  .J 

r.  -L       ri-       I       ?i       .  n         •  Friction, 

ot  a   town  to  the   folitudt  of  the  deepeft  retirement. 

The  Sane  winds  in  fuch  a  Terpentine  manner  as  to  form 
in  its  courfe,  within  the  fpace  of  two  miles,  five  ob- 
tufe  angles,  between  which  the  intervening  parts  of 
the  current  are  parallel  to  each  other.  On  all  fides 
the  defcent  to  tlie  town  is  extremely  fteep  :  in  one 
place  the  llreets  even  pafs  over  the  roofs  of  the  houfes. 
Many  of  tlie  edifices  are  raifed  in  regular  gradation 
like  the  feats  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  many  overhang 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  on  look- 
ing down,  a  weak  head  would  be  apt  to  turn  giddy. 
But  the  mod  extraordinary  point  of  view  is  from  the 
Pont-ncuf.  To  the  norlh-wcft,  part  of  the  town 
ftands  boldly  on  the  fides  and  the  piked  back  of  an 
abrupt  ridge  ;  and  from  caft  to  well  a  femiclrcle  of 
high  perpendicular  rocks  is  feen,  whofe  bafe  is  wafhed 
and  undermined  by  the  winding  Sane,  and  whofe  topi 
and  fides  are  thinly  fcattered  with  fhrubs  and  under- 
wood. On  the  highcft  point  of  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  appears,  half-hanging 
in  the  air,  the  gate  of  the  town  called  Bourguillon  : 
a  ftranger  ftanding  on  the  bridge  would  compare  it  to 
Laputa,  or  the  Flying  Kland  in  Gulliver's  Travels  ; 
and  would  not  conceive  it  to  be  acceffible  but  by  means 
of  a  cord  and  pulleys.  The  houfes,  conllruiSed  with 
a  grey  fand-ftone,  are  neat  and  well  built ;  and  the 
public  edifices,  particularly  the  cathedral,  are  extreme- 
ly elegant.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  as 
are  thofe  of  the  whole  canton.  The  bilhop  of  Lau- 
fanne,  called  here  the  bilhop  of  Friburg,  refides  in 
this  city.  He  is  appointed  by  the  pope,  ufually  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  French  court ;  and  his  re- 
venues, including  a  fmall  penfion  from  France,  and 
from  the  abbey  of  Hauterive,  of  which  he  was  abbot, 
amount  to  about  1^. /^oo  per  annvm.  His  dioccfe  ex- 
tends over  the  wTiole  canton,  and  part  of  that  of  So- 
Icure.  In  all  his  afts  and  deeds  he  figns  liimfclf  bifhop 
and  count  of  Laufanne,  and  prince  of  the  Ciermau 
empire.  The  fovereign  power  rclides  in  the  great 
council  of  two  hundred  ;  compriilng  the  two  advcy- 
ers,  the  chancellor,  the  grand  fautier,  the  fenate  or 
little  council  of  twenty  four,  the  fixty,  from  which 
body  are  chofen  the  bannerets  and  principal  magillratcs, 
and  the  lemaining  hundred  and  twelve  members,  who 
are  fimply  denominated  burghers." 

Fr.iiiuRG  (the  canton  of),  and  one  of  the  13  repub- 
lics of  Switzerland.  It  is  furrounJed  on  all  iides  by 
the  canton  cl  Bern.  The  land  is  fertile  in  corn,  fiuits, 
and  paftures;  and  it  is  faid  the  canton  can  fend  lS,ooo 
men  into  the  fitld.  This  canton  is  entirelv  catholic. 
•-  FRICASSEE,  a  dini  or  mefs  haftily  drcffed  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  feafoned  with  butter,  oil,  or  the  like. 
The  word  is  French,  formed  of  the  'LzUnfrixalura, 
"  frying."  Others  will  have  fricafTee  formed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  noife  made  by  butter,  or  other  fat,  when 
melted  in  the  pan.  We  fay  a  fricaffee  of  pullets,  of 
rabbits,  of  tench,  of  tripe,  of  frogs,  of  eggs,  of  per.s, 
&o. 

FRTCEN'TI,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  farther  principato,  near 
the  river  Tripalto,  in  E.  Long.  14.  13.  N,  Lat.  40.  59. 

FRICTION,  the  a<S  of  rubbing  or  grating  the 
furface  of  one  body  agr-inft  that  of  another,  called. 
4  alls 
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Tfr^lnn.    alfo  at/rilinn.     Tlic  plienomciui  arifmg  upon  tlie  friftion 
»  of  dlvcis   bi)i)ics,    uiidiT  didcrcnt   circuinrtaiiccs,    are 

very  miintroiis  anJ  conliderabic  Mr  Ha\vk(bec  gives 
lis  a  nimibtr  of  fxperiments  of  this  kind  ;  particular- 
ly of  the  attrition  or  friiilion  of  glafs,  under  various 
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FRIDAY,  the  fixtli  day  of  the  week  ;  fo  named  of 
Freya,  a  Saxon  deity.  By  tile  Romans  it  was  called 
dies  Veneris.      See  Frea. 

Good  pRiD/ir.     See  Goon  Friday.  ^^ 

FRIDBURG,  an   imperial   town  of  Germany,  in 


circumllanee!!,  the  rcfult  of  which  was,  that  it  yield-  Wetleravia.      It  is  fcated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Lon^j. 

cd  light  and  became  elcflrical.     All  bodies  by  friclion  8.  50.   N.  Lat.  50.  14.     It  was  formerly  much  mure 

arc  brought  to  conceive  heat ;  many  of  them  to  emit  confiderable  than  at  prefent. 

I'ght ;  particularly   a  cat's  back,    fugar,   beaten   ful-         FRIDSTOL,  mentioned,  in  our  ancient  writers,  a- 

phur,    mercury,    fca-wattr,    gold,    copper,  &c.    but,  mong  the  immunities  granted   to  churches,  lignifies  a 

above  all,  dianiotids,  which,  whin  biilkly  rubbed  againll  feat,  chair,  or  place  of  peace  and  fecurity,  where  cri- 

glafs,  gi'ld,  or  the  like,  yield  a  light  equal  to  that  of  a  minah  might  find  fafety  and  proteftion  :  of  thefe  there 

live  coal  when  blowed  by  tin  bellows.    See  Electrics  were  many  in  England  ;  but  the  moll  famous  were  that 


and  Elect.iicitv. 

Friction,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  refiftance  a 
moving  body  meets  with  from  the  furface  on  which  it 
moves.  Friclion  arifes  from  the  roughncfs  or  afperity 
of  the  furface  of  the  body  moved  on,  and  that  of  the 


at    Beverly,  and    that   in  St  Peter's  churcli   at  York, 
granted  by  charter  of  king  Henry  1. 

FRIENDLY  islands,  a  duller  of  ill.mds  in  the 
PaciHc  Ocean,  fo  named  by  Captain  Cook  in  the  year 
'"'73,  on  account  of  the  fricndlhip  which  appeared  tt) 


body  moving  :  for  fuch  furfaces  confilling  alternately  fublill  among  the  inhabitants,  and  from  their  courteous 
of  eminences  and  cavities,  either  the  eminences  of  the  behaviour  to  ftrangers.  Abel  Janfen  Talman,  any- 
one muft  be  raifed  over  tl.ofe  of  the  other,  or  they  minent  Dutch  navigator,  firll  touched  here  in  1643, 
riuil  be  both  broke  and  worn  off;  but  neither  can  hap-  and  gave  names  to  the  principal  iflands.  Captain  Cook 
pm  without  moticn,  nor  can  motion  be  produced  laboricufly  explored  the  whole  clufter,  which  he  found 
without  a  force  imprefild.  Hence,  the  force  applied  to  conful  of  more  than  60.  The  three  iflands  which 
tj  move  the  body  is  either  wholly  or  partly  fpent  on  'lafnian  faw  he  named  Nezi/  ^niflerdam,  Rolterdam  and 
this  cffecl  ;  and  confcauently  there  arifes  a  refillance  MiddUhurgh.  The  firll  is  the  larsjelt,  and  extends 
or  friction,  which  will  be  greater,  ctteris  parilus,  as  about  2  i  miles  from  call  to  weft,  and  about  1 3  from 
the  eminences  are  the  greater  and  the  fubftance  the  north  to  fouth.  Thefe  iHands  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
harder  :  and  as  the  body,  by  continual  fridion,  be-  of  Indians,  who  cultivate  the  earth  with  great  indu- 
cume"!  more  and  more  poliihed,  the  friction  diminirtus.  ftiy.  The  illand  of  Amfterdam  is  interfecled  by  (Iraight 
See  Mechanics.  snd  pleafant  roads,  with  frii;-trees  on  each  fide,  which 

Friction,  in  medicine  and  furgcry,  denotes  tlie  acl  provide  fliade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  The 

of  rubbing  a  diftafed  part  with  oils,  unguents,  or  other  chief  iflands  are  Annamooka,  Tangataboo   (the  rcfi- 

matters,  in  order  to  eafe,   relieve,  and  cure  it.      Fric-  dence  of  the  fovereign  and  the  chiefs),   Ltfooga,  and 

tions  are  much   ufcd  of  late  in  venereal  cafes.     They  Eooa.     Lefooga  is  about  7  miles  long,  and   in   fome 

jufer   the   applying  of  mercury  externally  by  way  of  places  not  above  two  or  thrre  broad.      It  is   in  m.any 

fridtion,  to  that   of  giving  it  internally,  to  ralfe  a  fa-  refjiecls   fii-perior   to    Annamooka.       The   plantations 

livation.  are  botli  more  numerous  and  more   extenfive  ;  and  in- 

'I'here  are  alfo  fridions  with  the  flefli-brufh,  a  linen  ciofed  by  fences  which,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 

cloth,  or  the  hand  only.     Thefe  fritlions  are  a  fort  of  f^'rm  fine   fpacious  public  roads,  which  would  appear 

cxercife  which   contributes  greatly  to  health  ;  as  they  beautiful    in.  countries   where   rural  conveniences  have 

tstite  and  ftir  up  the  natural  warmth,  divert  difiuxions,  hcen  carried  to  the  greateft  perfedion.      The/  are,   in 

j.romote  pcrfpiiation,  open  the  pores  of  the  ikin,  and  general,  highly  cultivated,  and  well-llocked   with  the 

tLrrv  off  ftagnant  humours.  ieveral  roots  and   fruits  which   thefe   iflands  produce  ; 

The  r.clhbrufli  (DrCheyne  obferves)  is  an  exerclfe  anJ  Captain  Cook  endeavoured  to  add  to  their  num- 
tstreircly  ufeful  for  promoting  a  full  and  free  perfpi-  ber  by  planting  Indian  corn,  and  the  feeds  of  melons, 
ration  and  circulation.  Every  body  knows  the  cffecl  pumpkins,  and  the  like.  Eooa,  when  viewed  from 
of  currying  horfes ;  that  it  makes  them  fleck,  gay,  tlic  ihip  at  anchor,  formed  one  of  the  mod  beautiful 
lively,  and  ndive  ;  fo  as  even  to  be  judged  equivalent  profpeCls  in  nature,  and  very  ditTcrent  from  the  otheis 
to  h.ili  the  feeding.  This  it  can  no  otherwife  tiFeCt,  but  of  the  Friendly  Ifles  ;  which  being  bw  and  perfectly 
Ly  aflifting  nature  to  throw  off  the  recrements  of  the  '-vel,  exhibit  nothing  to  the  eye  but  the  trees  which 
juices,  which  Hop  the  free  circulation,  and,  by  con-  cover  them  :  whereas  here,  the  land  rifing  gently  to 
"llant  fridion,  irritation,  and  flimulation,  to  bring  tho  a  confiderable  height,  prefents  us  witii  an  ex'enfive 
blood  and  fpirits  to  the  parts  moll  dillant  from  the  pn^rpeft,  where  groves  of  trees  are  only  interfperfed 
feat  of  heat  and  motion  ;  and  fo  plump  up  the  fuper-  at  iiregidar  diltances,  in  beautiful  dlforder,  and  all  the 
ficial  mufcles.  And  the  fame  eilcdl  it  would  have  in  l<^^  is  covered  with  grafs,  except  near  the  fhcres,  where 
other  creatures,  and  man  himfclf,  if  managed  in  the  it  is  entirely  covered  with  fruit  and  other  trees;  amongft 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  care  and  regularity,  vvhich  are  the  habitations  of  the  natives.  In  order  to 
Ptrfons,  ihercfoie,  of  weak  nerves  and  fedcntary  livss,  ^lave  a  view  of  as  great  a  part  of  the  i'.l^nd  as  pof- 
would  do  well  to  fupply  the  want  of  other  exercife  ''ble,  Captain  Cook  and  fome  cf  his  o.Ticers  walk- 
wilh  fpcnding  half  an  hour,  morning  and  night,  in  ed  up  to  the  highell  point  of  the  ifland.  From 
cunying  and  rubbing  their  whole  body,  efpecially  their  '''is  place  they  lud  a  view  of  aln-.olt  the  whole  ifland, 
limbs,  with  a  tleili-brufli.  But  this  means  of  health  which  confided  of  beautiful  meadows  of  prodigious  ex- 
is  mod  advantageoufly  ufcd  when  \.\\'t  primje  iiii  are  tent,  adorned  with  tufts  of  trees,  and  intermixed  with 
mod  empty.  plantations.  •  While  I  was  furveying  this  delightful 
'  K"  132.  "  6  pro- 
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■frdly  profpeft  (fays  Captain  Cook),  I  could  not  helpflatter- 
(lands.  jng  niyfclf  witli  the  pleating  idea  that  fome  future  na- 
"^'~~"  vi>'ator  may,  from  tlie  fame  flation,  behold  thcfe  mea- 
dows flocked  witii  cattle,  brought  to  thefe  iflaiids  by 
the  (liips  of  England  ;  and  that  the  completion  of  this 
fingle  benevolent  purpofe,  independent  of  all  other  con- 
fidciations,  would  fuffieiently  mark  to  polUrify,  that 
our  voyages  had  not  bem  ufclefs  to  the  general  in- 
terefts  of  humanity.  '  The  next  morning',  fays  our  be- 
nevolent commander,  *  I  planted  a  pine- apple,  and 
fowed  the  feeds  of  melons  and  other  vegetables  in 
Taoofa's  plantation.  1  had  indeed  feme  encourage- 
ment to  flntter  myfelf  that  my  endeavours  of  this  kind 
alfo  would  not  be  frnitlefs ;  as  1  had  this  day  a  difh  of 
turnips  fcrvtd  np  at  my  dinner,  which  wis  the  produce 
of  feeds  I  left  here  in  my  former  voyage.' 

']  he  natives  of  thefe  illands  feldom  exceed  the  com- 
mon llature ;  b'.it  are  very  lining  and  well  made,  efpe- 
ciallv  as  to  their  limbs.  I  liey  are  generally  bioad  a- 
boiit  the  Ihoulders  ;  and  though  the  inufcuhir  difpoli- 
*  lion  of  the  men,  which  fecms  a  confequence  of  much 
eflion,  rather  conveys  the  appearance  of  (Irength  than 
of  beauty,  there  are  fcvcral  to  be  feen  who  are  really 
handfome.  The  women  are  not  fo  much  diltlnguilhid 
from  the  men  by  their  features  as  by  their  general 
form,  which  is  for  the  moll  part  deftitute  of  that 
ftrong  flefhy  firmnefs  that  appears  in  the  latter.  Tho' 
the  features  of  fonie  arc  fo  delicate,  as  not  ofily  to  be 
a  true  index  of  their  fex,  but  to  lay  claim  to  a  con- 
Cdemble  (hare  of  beauty  and  cxprefTion,  for  the  bodies 
and  limbs  of  moll  of  liie  females  are  well  proportion- 
ed;  and  fome  abfolutely  perfc<Ft  models  of  a  beautiful 
figure.  But  the  mod  remarkable  diilinttioii  in  the 
women,  is  the  uncommon  fmallnefs  and  delicacy  of 
their  fingers,  which  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
the  finell  in  Europe.  The  geneial  colour  is  a  cad 
deeper  than  the  copper  brown  ;  but  feveral  of  the  men 
and  womm  have  a  true  olive  complexion  ;  and  fome 
of  the  laft  arc  even  a  great  deal  fairer.  Their  coim- 
tenancts  very  remarkably  exprels  tlie  abundant  liiild- 
nels  or  good-nature  which  they  pollefs  :  and  are  en- 
tirely free  from  that  favage  ketiinefs  which  marks  na- 
tions in  a  barbarous  ftate.  They  are  frank,  cheerful, 
and  good-natured. 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  few  natural  dtfcfts  or 
deformities  to  be  found  amon.ill  thefe  people.  The  mod 
common  is  the  tetter  or  ring-worm,  that  feems  to  af- 
fetl  almoll  one  half  of  them,  and  leaves  \vhiti(h  fer- 
pentine  marks  every  where  behind  it  ;  but  this  is  of 
lefs  confequence  thnn  another  which  ii  very  frequent, 
and  appears  on  every  part  of  the  body.  Captain  Cook 
had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  all  the  care  he  look, 
when  he  fir'A  vifited  thefe  iflands,  to  prevent  the  vene- 
real difeafc  from  bcin^  communicated  to  the  inhabi- 
tanti,  had  proved  inefte^lual.  What  is  extraordinary, 
ihev  do  not  fcem  to  regard  it  much  ;  and  as  there  ap- 
peared few  figns  of  its  deftroying  effefls,  probably  the 
climate,  and  the  way  of  living  of  thefe  people,  great- 
ly abate  its  virulence.  There  are  Iwo  other  comuiaints 
frequent  amongll  them  ;  one  of  which  is  an  indolent  lirm 
fwellirg,  lh!»t  affects  the  legs  and  arms,  and  increafes 
them  to  an  extraordinary  fr/e  in  their  whole  length.  The 
other  is  a  tumor  of  the  lan>e  fort  in  the  tefticles, 
winch  ffimctinies  exceeds  the  fize  of  the  two  fills.  But 
in  other  reTpedls  thty  may  be  cur.fidcred  as  imcom- 
moiily  healthy. 

VoL.vn.  Part.  ir. 


Their  hair  is  in  general  ftraight,  thick,  and"  flrong, 
though  a  few  have  it  bulhy  or  fri/.zled.  The  natural 
colour  is  black  ;  but  the  greatcft  part  of  the  men,  and 
foine  of  the  women,  have  it  flained  of  i  brown  or 
purple  colour,  and  a  few  of  an  orange  call.  They 
wear  it  varioudy  cut.  Some  have  it  cut  o(f  on  one 
fide  of  the  head  only  ;  others  have  it  entirely  cut  off 
except  a  fingle  lock  ;  the  women  in  general  wear  it 
(hort.  The  men  have  their  beards  cut  ftiorl;  and  both 
men  and  women  llrip  the  hair  from  the  arm-pits.  The  . 
men  are  (lained  from  about  the  middle  of  the  belly 
to  about  half-way  down  the  thighs  with  a  deep  blue 
colour.  The  women  have  only  a  few  fmall  lines  of 
fpots  thus  imprinted  on  the  infide  <jf  their  hands.  Their 
kings,  as  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  arc  exempted  from 
tliis  cuftom. 

The  men  are  all  circumcifed,  or  rather  fupercifed, 
as  the  operation  confills  in  cutting  off  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  forefkin  at  the  upper  part  ;  which  by  that 
means  is  rendered  incapable  ever  after  of  covering  the 
glans.  This  is  all  they  aim  at,  as  they  fay  the  opera- 
tion is  pratlifcd  from  a  notion  of  cleanlinefs. 

Tile  drefs  of  both  men  and  wtimen  are  the  fame  ; 
and  confills  of  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting  (but  modly 
the  former)  about  two  yards  wide  and  two  and  a 
half  long  ;  at  lead  fo  long  as  to  go  once  and  a  half 
round  tlie  waift,  to  which  it  is  contined  by  a  girdle  or 
coid.  It  is  double  before,  and  hangs  down  like  ;i 
peitlcoat,  as  tow  as  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  upper 
pait  of  the  garment  above  the  girdle  is  plaited  into 
fcvcral  folds  ;  fo  that,  when  unfolded,  there  is  clotK 
fuflicicnt  to  draw  np  and  wrap  round  the  (boulders  ; 
which  is  very  feldom  done.  The  inferior  fort  are  fa- 
tisficd  with  fmall  pieces  ;  and  very  often  wear  nothing 
but  a  covering  made  of  leaves  of  plants,  or  the  maro, 
which  is  a  narrow  piece  of  clath  or  matting  like  a 
fa(h.  This  they  pafs  bctv\ecn  the  thighs  and  wrap 
round  the  waid  ;  but  the  ufe  of  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  ilic  men.  The  ornaments  worn  by  both  fexes  are  neck- 
laces, made  of  the  fruit  of  the  pandanus,  and  various 
fweet-fmelling  flowers,  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  Lahulla.  Others  are  compofed  of  fmall  (htlis, 
the  wing  and  leg  bones  of  birds,  fhark's  teeth,  and 
other  thing'  ;  all  which  hang  loofe  upon  the  bread  ; 
rings  of  tortoife  (hells  on  the  fingers  j  and  a  number 
of  thefe  joined  together  as  bracelets  on  the  wrids. 
The  lobes  of  the  ears  (though  mod  frequently  only 
one)  are  fometimes  perforated  with  two  holes,  in  which 
they  wear  cylindrical  bits  of  ivory  about  three  inches 

Cleanlinefs  induces  them  to  bathe  in  the  ponds,  which 
fcem  to  ferve  for  no  other  purpofe.  They  are  fen lible 
that  fiilt  water  hurts  their  {l<in  ;  and  when  nectfTity  ob- 
liges them  to  bathe  in  the  fea,  they  commonly  have 
foiiie  cocoa-nut  (hells  tilled  with  frelh  water  poured 
over  them  to  wafii  it  cff.  People  of  fuperior  rank 
tife  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  improves  the  appearance  of 
the  (kin  very  much. 

The  employment  of  the  women  is  of  the  eafy  kind, 
and,  for  the  moll  part,  ftich  as  may  be  executed  in  the 
hoiife.  The  manufafturiiig  their  doth  is  wholly  con- 
figncd  to  their  care;  as  is  alfo  that  of  their  mats,  which 
sre  eftftmed  both  for  their  texture  and  their  beauty. 
Thereare  manyother  articles  of  lefs  note  that  cmploythe 
fpare  time  of  their  females  ;  as  combs,  of  which  they 
make  vzll  numbei-s,  ;;nd  little  badats  with  fmall  beads; 
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MfTid'7  but  all  fim'fTied  with  fuch   nentnefs  snd  tafte  in  the  dif-     not  for  nulitaiT  piirpofes.     The  ftools  are  about  two 
Iflands     pofition   of  the   Tsrious  parts,  that   a   flianger  cannot     fett  long,  bcit  only  four  or  five  inches  high,  and  near 
~~~*^~~'    help  admiiing  their  affiduity  and  dexterity. 

The  province  allotted  to  the  men,  as  might  he  ex- 
pefted,  is  far  more  laborious  and  extenfivc  than  that 
of  the  wornen.  Agriculture,  architecture,  boat-build- 
ing, filhiug,  and  other  things  that  relate  to  naviga- 
tion, are  the   ohjedts  of  their  care.     Cultivated  roots 


four  broad,  bending  dowinvaid  in  the  middle,  with 
four  llronJ  lees,  and  circular  feet  ;  the  whole  made 
of  one  piece  of  black  or  brown  wood,  neatly  polilhed, 
and  fonietlmes  inlaid  with  bits  of  ivory. 

Yams,  plantnins,  and  cocoa-nuts,  compofe  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  vegetable  diet.      Of  their  animal  food. 


and  fruits  being  their  principal  fnpport,  this  requires  the  cliief  articles  are,  hogs,  fo«ls,  ti(li,  and  all  forts  of 

tbeir  conftant    attention   to    agriculture,    which    they  fliell  fifh  ;  bnt  the  lower  people   eat  rats.      The   two 

purfue  very  diligently,  and  feem  to  have  brought  almoA  firft  vegetable  articles,   with  bread-fruit,  are  what  may 

to  as   great  perfection    as  circumltances  will   permit,  be  called  the  bafis   of  their  food,  at  different  times  of 

In  planting  the  plaintains  and   yams,  they  obferve  fo  the  year,  with  tilh  and  fhcll  filb  ;  for  hogs,  fo*ls,  and 

much  exaetnefs,   that,   which  ever  way  you   look,   the  turtle,  feem  only  to  be  occafional  dainties,   referved  for 


rows  prefent  thcmfelves  regular  and  complete.  The 
cocoa  nut  and  bread  fiiiit  trees  are  fcattered  about 
without  any  order,  and  feem  to  give  them  no  trouble 
after  they  have  attained  a  certain  height. 

The  houfes  of  the  lower  people  are   poor  huts,  and 


their  chiefs.  Their  food  is  generally  drcffed  by  ba- 
king, and  they  have  the  art  of  making,  from  different 
kinds  of  fruit,  feveral  diflies  which  moll  of  us  elleemed 
very  good.  The  generality  of  them  lay  their  viAuaU 
upon  the   firft   leaf  they   meet   with,    however  dirty  it 


Tery  fmall;  thofe  of  the  better  fort  are  larger  and  more  may  be  ;   but  when  food   is  ferved  up   to  the  chiefs,  it 

coinfortable.     The  dimenfions  of  one  of  a  middling  is  commonly  laid   upon   green  plantain   leaves.     The 

fize  are  about  30  feet  long.   20  broad,  and   12  high,  womtn   are  not  excluded  from  eating  with  the  men  ; 

Their  honfe  is,   properly  fpeaking,   a  thatched  roof  or  but  there  are  certain   ranks  or  orders  amongll   them 

fhed,  fupported   by   pofts   and   rafters,    difpofed    in  a  that  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  together.      This  diftinc- 

Teryjudicious  manner.     Tlie  floor  is  raifed  with  earth  tion  begins  with  the   king;  but   where  it   ends  could 

fmoothed,  and   covered    with   ftrong    thick   matting,  not  be  learnt.     They  feem  to   have   no   fet   time  for 

and  kept  very  clean.      A  thick  ftrong  mat,  about  two  meals.      They  go  to  bed  as  foon  as  it  is  dark,   and  rife 

and  a  half  or   three  feet  broad,  bent  into  the  form  of  with  the  dawn  in  the  morning. 

a   femicircle,    and   fet   upon   its   edge,  with    the  ends  Their  private  diverfions  are  chiefly  finging,  dancing, 

touching  the  fide  of  the  houfe,  in  ftiape  refembling  the  and  mufic,  performed  by  the  women.     The  dancing  ot 

fender  of  a  fire  hearth,   intlofes  a  fpace  for  the  mailer  the  men   has   a  thoufand   different   motions   with   the 

and  miftrefs  of  the  family  to  fleep  in.      The  reft  of  the  hands,  to  which  we  are  entire  ftrangers  ;  and  they  are 

family  fleep   upon   the  fl  lor,   wherever   they  pleal'c   to  performed  with  an  eafe  and  grace  which  are   not  to  be 

lie  down  ;   the  unmarried  men   and  women   apart  from  defcribed  but  by  thofe  who  have  feen  them, 
each  other  :   Or  if  the  family  be  large,  there  are  fmall  Whether  their   marriages  be    made   lafting  by  any 

huts  adjoining,    to   which    the    fervants   retire   in   the  kind  of  folemn  contract,  our  voyagers  could  not  dtter- 

night  ;   fo  that  privacy   is  as   much   obferved  here  as  mine  with  precifion  ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  bulk  of 

one  could  exped.       The    elothes  that   they  wear   in  the  people   fatisfitd   thcmfelves  with  one  wife.     The 

the  day  ferve  for  their  covering   in  the  night.      Their  chiefs,  however,  have  commonly  feveral  women  ;  tho' 

whole  furniture  confifts  of  a  bowl  or  two,  in  which  it    appeared   as   if   one    only    was  looked  upon  as  the 

they   make    kava  ;    a    few   gourds;    cocoa-nut   (hells;  niiftrtfs  of  the  family. 

and  fome   fmall  wooden  ftools,  which  ferve  them  for  When   any  perfon  of  confequence  dies,  his  body   is 

pillows.  waflied  and  decorated  by  fome  woman  or  women,  who 

They  difplay  much  ingenuity  in  the  building  of  their  are  appointed  on  the  occafion  ;  and  thefe  women  are 

canoes,  as  well  as  in  the  navigating  them.  not,  by  their  cuftoms,   to  touch   any  food  with  their 

The  only  tools  which   they  ufe  to   conftruft  them,  hands  for  many  months  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  remark- 

which  are  very  dexteroufly  made,  are   hatchets,  or  ra-  able,  that  the  length  of  the   time   they  are   thus  pro- 


ther  thick  adzes,  of  a  fmooth  black  ftone  that  abounds 
at  Toofoa ;  augres,  made  of  fhark's  teeth,  fixed  on 
fmall  handles,  and  ralps  of  a  rough  flcin  of  a  fifii,  faft- 
eued  on  flat  pieces  of  wood,  thinner  on  one  fide,  which 
alio  have  handles.  The  cordage  is  made  from  the  fibres 
of  the  cocoa-nut  hufl<,  which,   though  not  more  than 


fcribed,  is  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
chief  whom   they  had  walhed.  ' 

The  concern  of  thefe  people  for  the  dead  is  moft 
cx'raoidin?ry.  They  beat  their  teeth  with  ftones, 
ftrike  a  ftiark's  tooth  into  the  head  until  the  blood 
flows  in  11  ream.;,  and  thruft  fpears  i.nto  the  inner  part 


nine  or  ten  inches  long,  they  plait,  about  the   fize  of  of  the  thigh,  into  thiit  fides  below  the   arm-pits,   and 

a  quill,  or    lefs,  to   any  length  that  they  pleafe,  and  through  the   cheeks  into  the   mouth.      All  thefe  ope- 

roll  it   lip   in   balls,  from   which   the  larger   ropes  are  rations  convey  an  idea  of  fuch  rigorous  difcijdine,  as 

Blade  by  twifting  feveral  of  thefe  together.      The  lines  muft    require   either   an   uncommon    degree    of  afiec- 

tbat  they  fifti  with  are   as  ftrong  and  even  as  the  beft.  tion,  or  the  groffcft  fuperftition  to  exaft.      It  (hould 

cord  we  make,  refembling  it   almoft   in  every  refj)ei5t.  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  more  painful  operations 

Their  other   fifliing   implemer.ts   are  large   und    fmall  are  only   pradtifed  on   account  of  the   death  of  thofe 

liooks  made  of  pearl-flicll.      Their  weapons  are  clubs  moft  nearly  connected. 

of  diflerent   forts  (in   the   ornamenting  of  which  they  Their  long  and  general  mourning  proves,  that  they 

fpend  much  time),  fpcars,  and  darts.      They  have  alfo  confider  death  as  a  very  great  evil.      And  this  is  con- 

buws  and  arrows  ;   but    thefe   fcemed   to   be  defigned  firmed  by  a  ver)'  odd  cuftom  which  they  prattife  to 

vtily  for  arouferaeat,  fuch  as   fhooting  at  birds,  and  avert  it.     They  fuppofe  tliat  the  Deity  will  accept 
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of  the  liltle  finger,  as  a  fort  of  facrifice  efTiCBcious 
enough  to  procure  the  recovery  of  tlicir  health.  They 
cut  it  ofl'  with  one  of  tlicir  llonc  hatchets.  There  ap- 
peared fcarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  who  was  not  thus 
mutilated  in  one  or  both  hands.  According  to,Captain 
King,  it  is  common  alfo  for  the  inferior  people  to  cut 
off  a  joint  of  their  little  finger  on  account  of  the  fickncfs 
of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  belong. 

They  fecm  to  have  little  conception  of  future  pu- 
nifhment.  Thc-y  believe,  however,  that  they  are  julUy 
punilheJ  upon  earth  ;  and  confequently  ufe  every  me- 
thod to  render  their  divinities  propitious.  The  Su- 
preme Author  of  all  things  tlicy  call  KaUafoutonga  ; 
who,  they  fay,  is  a  female  reliding  in  the  Iky,  and  di- 
recting the  thunder,  wind,  rain,  and  in  general  all  the 
changes  of  weather.  They  believe  that  when  (lie  is 
angry  with  them,  the  produdions  of  the  earth  are 
blallcd  ;  that  many  things  are  deilroyed  by  lightning; 
and  that  they  themfclves  are  afilirted  wit!i  licknefs  and 
death  as  well  as  their  hogs  and  other  anim;ils.  When 
this  anger  abates,  they  fuppofe  that  every  thing  is  re- 
lloicd  lo  its  natural  order.  Tliey  alfo  admit  a  plura- 
lity of  deities,  though  all  inferior  to  Kallafooton ga. 
They  have  lefs  abfurd  fentimcnts  about  the  immate- 
riahty  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They  call  it 
life,  the  living  principle;  or,  what  is  more  agreeable  to 
their  noti<ms  of  it,  Otooa;  that  is,  a  divinity  or  invi- 
fible  being. 

Of  the  nature  of  their  government  no  more  is  known 
than  the  general  outline.  According  to  the  informa- 
tion received,  the  power  of  the  king  is  unlimited,  and 
the  life  and  property  of  the  fubjeA  are  at  hisdlfpofal; 
and  inllanees  enough  were  fcen  to  prove  that  the  lower 
order  of  people  have  no  property,  nor  fafely  for  their 
perfons,  but  at  the  will  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  re- 
Ipeftively  belong.  When  any  one  wants  lo  fpeak  with 
the  king  or  chief,  he  advances  and  fits  down  before 
him  with  his  legs  acrofs  ;  which  is  a  pollure  to  which 
they  are  fo  much  accuftomed,  that  any  other  mode  of 
fitting  is  difagreeable  to  them.  To  fpeak  to  the  king 
ilanding  would  be  accounted  here  as  a  Ilriking  mark 
of  rudentfs. 

Though  feme  of  the  more  potent  chiefs  may  vie 
with  the  king  in  point  of  aftual  poficflions,  they  fall 
very  (hort  in  rank  and  in  certain  marks  of  relpedt, 
which  the  colletiive  body  have  agreed  to  pay  the  mo- 
narch. It  is  a  particular  privilege  annexed  to  his  fo- 
vereignty,  not  to  be  punftured  nor  circumcifed,  as  all 
his  fubjeCls  are.  Whenever  he  walks  out,  every  one 
whom  he  meets  muft  fit  down  till  he  has  pafied.  No 
one  is  allowed  to  be  over  his  head  ;  on  the  contrary  all 
mult  come  under  his  feet ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  great- 
er outward  mark  of  fubmiflion  than  that  which  is  paid 
to  the  fovereign  and  other  great  people  of  thele  iflands 
by  their  inferiors.  The  method  is  this  ;  the  pcrfon 
who  is  to  pay  obeifance  fquats  down  before  the  chief, 
and  bows  the  head  to  the  fole  of  his  foot ;  which, 
when  he  fits,  is  fo  placed  that  it  cannot  eafily  be  come 
at  ;  and  having  tapped  or  touched  it  with  the  under 
and  upper  fide  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  he  rifes 
up  and  retires.  The  hands,  after  this  application  of 
them  to  the  chief's  feet,  are  in  fome  cafes  rendered 
ufclefs  for  a  time  ;  for,  until  they  be  wailied,  they  muft 
not  touch  any  kind  of  f  :od.  When  the  hands  are  in 
this  Hate,  they  call  it  taboo  rema.     Taboo,  in  general. 


fignifies  "  forbidden,"  and  rema  is  their  word  for  Fritndfti^i. 
"  hand."  Their  great  men  arc  fond  of  a  Angular  ' 
piece  of  luxury  ;  which  is,  to  have  women  fit  befide 
them  all  night,  and  beat  on  different  parts  of  their 
body  until  they  go  to  fleep  ;  afltr  wliich  they  relax  a 
little  of  their  labour,  unlefs  they  appear  likely  to 
awake  ;  in  which  cafe  they  redouble  their  drumming 
until  they  arc  again  fall  aflcep. 

FRIENDSHIP  maybe  defined,  a  mutual  attach- Definition 
ment  lubfilling  between  two  pcrlons  ;  and  arifing,   not  of  friend- 
merely  from  the  general  principle  of  benevolence,  from^^'P- 
emotions  of  gratitude  for  favours  received,  from  views 
of  interell,    nor   from    inltindtive   affection    or  animal 
pafTion,  but   from   an  opinion  entertained   by  each  of 
them,  that  the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or 
refpeftable  qualities. 

The  object  of  the  general  principle  of  benevolence  „     * 
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is  mankwil,   not  any  particular   inaividual.      Lrratitude   c  .      ■     . 
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regards  the  perlon   from  whom  he  who  feels  ns  emo- ijcfj^ition. 

tions  has  received  a  favour,  whether  that  perlon  be  a 
virtuous  or  a  vicious,  a  refpedtaMe  or  a  contcmtible, 
charadter:  it  prompts  the  perlon  obliged  to  nuike  a  fuit- 
able  return  to  his  benefactor,  but  not  to  enter  into 
any  particular  intimacy  with  him,  merely  on  account 
of  the  favours  which  he  has  icceived.  Many  connec- 
tions are  formed,  and  dignified  with  the  name  oifrieiid- 
Jhip,  upon  no  other  principle  but  the  fordid  hope  which 
one  or  perhaps  each  of  the  parties  entertains  of  ac- 
complifliing  fome  felfifh  purpofe  through  the  affiilance 
of  the  other  :  but  luch  a  conneftion  is  fo  bafe  in  its 
nature,  and  fo  tianfitory  in  its  duration,  as  to  render 
it  unneceffary  for  us  to  fpend  time  in  demonftrating  it 
to  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  friendOiip.  The  iu- 
ftindive  affettion  which  a  parent  entertains  for  his 
child,  as  well  as  that  which  the  child  feels  for  his  pa- 
rent, feem  intended  by  nature  to  form  an  union  between 
the  perfons  thus  related  to  each  other :  but  the  unioA 
between  parents  and  children,  when  fupportcd  by  no 
other  principle  but  inftinft,  is  different  from  friend- 
fhip  ;  it  extends  no  farther  than  to  caufe  the  parent 
to  provide  for  his  child  during  his  helplcfs  years,  and 
the  child  to  look  up  to  his  parent  for  protection  and 
fupport.  We  need  not  mention  that  appetite  which  - 
is  the  foundation  of  love,  and  is  the  provifion  which 
nature  has  made  for  the  continuation  of  our  fpecies. 
This  appetite  alone,  and  unafTitted  by  fome  nobler  prin- 
ciple, cannot  give  rife  to  any  connedlion  worthy  of  an 
honeurable  name. 

After  excluding  thefe  principles,  we  can  refer  the 
origin  of  fricndfhip  only  to  "  an  opinion  entertained 
by  each  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  fubfilts,  that 
the  other  is  adorned  with  fome  amiable  or  rclpcftable 
qualities."  A  connedtioii  founded  on  different  prin- 
ciples we  cannot  honour  witii  the  name  of  friendlhip; 
but  that  which  flows  from  this  pure  fource  muft  be 
noble  and  virtuous.  When  two  perfons  of  virtue  and 
abilities  contemplate  each  the  other's  character  and 
conduit,  they  cannot  but  view  them  with  complacency 
and  elteem.  Habits  and  aflions  difplaying  prudence, 
fortitude,  moderation,  integrity,  benevolence,  and  piety, 
naturally  command  the  approbation  of  the  impartial 
fpcttator,  and  even  affcA  him  with  driight.  But  as 
we  are  difpofed  to  revifit  a  landlcupe  the  beauties  of 
which  we  have  contemplated  with  rapture,  and  read 
with  frequent  delight  a  pcem  in  which  genius  has 
3  N  2  faith- 
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Eriendflilp.  faitlifuUy  delineated  fome  of  the  moft  endianting  icena 
'—    V  or  tlie  moll  iiUtrt'.lini;  events  in  natnre  ;  fo  we  alio  be- 

come lielirous  to  enjoy  frequent  opportunilirs  of  con- 
ttcnphiting  a  character  diltinguilhid  for  eminent  abi- 
lities and  illu'lrious  virtues.  Tiie  fociety  of  fiieh  a 
})Cifon  is  preferred  to  his  who  is  ililj;raccd  by  the  op- 
pofite  qualities.  Hence,  wlienever  men  of  truly  rc- 
Ipeitalle  charatlcrs  enjoy  opportunities  of  mutual  in- 
tcrcourfe,  :'.n  att:;chmciit  naturally  takes  place  between 
them  ;  entirely  dilinterellcd,  and  founded  folely  on 
the  approbation  with  which  the  one  cannot  avoid  re- 
gardintc  the  condiid  of  the  other.  The  eileem  wliich 
the  one  is  thus  induced  to  entertain  for  the  other  will 
lead  th;m  to  fcek.  frequent  opportuiijties  of  enjoyiiuj 
each  otiier's  fociety,  mutually  to  aik  and  liilen  to  ad- 
vice, to  twit  their  moll  feeret  and  important  purpofts 
to  each  other's  confidence,  and  to  be  no  lefs  concern- 
ed each  of  them  for  the  other's  interell  and  honour 
than  for  hi?  own.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  genuine 
friendil.ip  ;  founded  on  virtue,  and  on  that  approba- 
tion which  virtue  never  fails  to  command  :  it  is  a  na- 
tural confequence  of  intercourfe  between  virtuous  men. 
Where  it  is  once  ellabllflied,  it  cannot  die,  while  thofe 
virtues  to  which  it  owes  its  origin  continue  to  adorn 
the  perfons  between  whom  it  fublilts. 
CSrcum-  But)  perhaps,  fuch  a  pure  and  fublime  attachment 

ftanccs  fa-  can  fcarce  be  expeftcd  to  csift  among  beings  of  fo 
vourableto  mixed  and  itcperfccl  a  charadler  as  mankind.  The 
com^n?!-*'^'*  wile  man  of  the  ancient  Stoics,  or  the  Chriftian  who 
ante  of  faithfully  obeys  the  precepts  and  follows  the  fteps  of 
friendfhip.  his  Saviour,  might  be  capaljle  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately, 
humanity  never  reaches  fuch  perfeftion.  Virtue  and 
vicj  are  fo  blended  together  in  every  human  character, 
that  while  none  is  fo  worthlefs  as  to  excite  no  other 
fentiment  but  abhorrence,  there  is  fcarce  any  fo  uni- 
formly virtuous  as  to  command  unvaried  eileem  or  ad- 
miration. Even  the  pureil  and  moft  difinterelled  of 
thofe  friendihips  which  prciil  among  men,  owe  their 
origin  to  other  meaner  principles,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  principle  of  genuine 
fricndi'iip.  There  are  ccrtdin  circurnftances  favourable, 
and  others  adverfe,  to  the  formation  and  continuance 
of  frienddiip.  Thefe,  making  amends,  as  it  were,  for 
the  imperfeftion  of  human  virtue  and  human  know- 
ledge, lead  men  to  overlook  each  other's  faults  and  fol- 
lies, and  to  unite  in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip  ;  a  friend- 
fl-.ip  which,  though  lefs  folid,  lefs  generous,  and  lefs 
lading,  than  that  which  we  have  above  dcfcribed,  is 
yet  attended  witli  effedls  favoriraLle  to  the  happinefs 
of  individuals,  ami  to  the  intetefts  of  fociety  in  general. 
Eqiialily  of  a^e  is  favourable  to  friendlhip.  Infancy, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  differ  fo  confiderably  from  each 
other  in  tlieir  views,  paiTions,  and  purfuits,  that  the  7/!(in 
will  feldom  be  difpofed  to  afToclate  with  the  boy  or  the 
youth,  in  preference  to  one  who  has  had  equal  experience 
in  the  world  with  himfelf;  and  the  oU man  will  generally 
wilh  for  the  company  of  foijie  ancient  friend  with 
whom  he  may  fpcak  of  "  the  days  of  former  years." 

They  wiio  cultivate  the  yawf  Iraile  or  profijfion,  en- 
joy opportunities  favourable  to  the  formation  of  friend- 
fhip. Being  engaged  among  the  fame  objedls,  and 
acquiring  fl<ill  in  the  fame  arts,  their  knowledge,  their 
fentiments,  and  habits,  are  nearly  the  fame  :  they  can- 
not avoid  frequent  intercourfe  with  each  other ;  they 
naturally  cnier  into  each  other's  prejudices  and  views, 


and  therefore  cannot  but  take  plcafure  in  each  other's  Fii«ii ' 
converfation  and  iotiety.  I'liyfician?,  lawyers,  and  "~~i< 
divines,  form  e4ch  of  them  a  ditlincl  body;  ?nd  the 
members  of  each  of  thofe  bodies  aflociatc  with  one 
another  more  readily  than  with  men  of  a  dirferjnt  pro- 
fttlion.  It  is  related  by  Swift  or  Addifon,  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  prefent  century,  there  was  a  par- 
ticular colfee-houfe  Iji  London  which  clergymen  ule.l 
to  frequent,  and  that  a  fon  of  the  church  fcarce  ever 
ventured  to  Ihow  Ins  head  in  any  other.  In  the  days 
of  Dryden,  piets,  and  all  who  pretended  to  poetical 
genius  or  taile,  reforted  to  IVitl's,  as  to  another  Par- 
nalTus,  to  lip  cups  of  coffee,  and  now  and  then  per- 
haps to  driiik  of  fome  more  infpiriiig  liquor,  inllcad 
of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 

Eqiiiililv   nf  rani  ami  fortune   is   alfo    favourable    to 
friendlhip.      Seldom    will  a  man  of  fortune   be  able  to 
gain  the  fincere   friendlliip  of  any  of  his  dependants. 
-Though  he  treat  them   with  the  moll  obliging  condc- 
fcenlion,  and  load  them   with  favours  ;  yet  Itill,   either 
the  fenfc  of  dependence,  or  refentment   for  imaginary 
injuries,  or   impatience   of  the   debt   of  gratituile,  or 
fome   other  fimilar   reafon,   will  be  likely   to   pi  event 
them  from  regarding  him  with  cordial  atfcftion.      Ser- 
vants are  but  rarely  faithful  even   to   the  moll  induU 
gent  mailer:  Shakefpeare's  old  Adam  is  a  very  amiable^ 
but  a  very  uncommon   character.      Indeed  you  may  as 
foon  expedl  to   find  the  virtues  and  the  generous  cou- 
rage of  the  chevalier   Bayard  among  our  military  men 
of  the  prefent  age,  as  to  find  an  old  Adam  among  the 
prefent  race  of  fervants.      It  is  no  lefs  vain  for  the  poor 
man  to  hope  to  acquire  a  iincere  friend  among  his  fu- 
periors  In  rank  and  fortune.     The  fuperli>r  Is  generally 
difpofed  to  exaft  fuch  profound  deference,  fuch  gra- 
titude, fuch  rcfpeft,  even  from   the  inferior  whom  he 
admits  into  his  intimacy,  that  the  equal  amicable  in- 
tercourfe of  frienddiip  can  fcarce  ever  take  place  be- 
tween them.    Among  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,, 
we  are   pleafed  to  find  many  monuments  cf  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.      A  number  of  his  epiftlcs  addreffed 
to  friends  in  meaner  circumllances,  appear  to  have  been 
accompanied   with   very   confiderable    prefents,  which 
by  his  opulence  he  was  well   enabled  to  bellow.      But 
he  takes  care  to  let  thofe  humble   friends  know  the 
weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  conferred,  and  the 
vaftnefs  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
him,  in    fuch  plain,  nay  even    indelicate    terms,  that 
though  they  might  receive   his   favours  with  gratitude 
and    regard  him  as   their  benefaclor,   yet  they   could 
never  regard   him  as  a    man    with   whom   they  might 
cultivate  the  free  eafy  intercourfe  of  frienddiip.     Some 
one  or  other  of  the  Greek  writers   mentions  a  Angular 
inftance  of  cordial  frienddiip   fubliftlng   between    two 
perfons  in  unequal  circumllances.     One  of  them  dying 
before  the  other,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  daughter  to 
whom  he  had  no  fortune  nor  even  means  of  fubfUlence 
to  bequeath,  enjoined    his  rich   friend,  in  his  will,  to   , 
take  the  charge  of   them    on   himfelf,  and    to  fupport 
them  in  a  liberal  manner  :  nor  did  he  Intrcat  this  from 
his  humanity,  btit  demanded    it   from    his  filendlhip. 
He  had   made  a   fure   piovlfion    for  his  family.      His 
rich  friend  delayed   not  to  comply  with  his  dying  la- 
juntlion.      He  readily   took  upon   himfelf  the  charge 
of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  his  deceafed  friend,  treated 
thcra  with  klndnefs;  and  at  latl  divided  his  whole  fortun* 

equally 
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ienoOiir  equally  betwfen  his  own  only  daughter  and  tire  cli'ld 
"^  of  his  friend.  This  is  an  agreeable  inllance  of  the 
power  of  friendlliip  :  but  fvich  indances  are  not  to  be 
cxpi-itcd  to  occur  frequently  in  ordinary  life,  any  more 
than  the  ftoic  virtue  of  Cato,  or  the  moduli  piety  of  a 
Nclfon. 

SimHarity  of  tafle  and  temper  yi'\\\  generally  be  found 
favourable  to  friendlliip.  Two  pccvifh  men,  indeed, 
will  not  long  endure  each  othii's  cnrnpanv  with  much 
fatisfaftion  ;  but  two  perfons  of  mild,  liumnne  difjK)- 
filions  will  naturally  take  delight  in  each  other's  fo- 
ciety  and  convcrfaiion.  Thty  wiio  are  charmed  with 
the  buftle  of  a  jjay  and  adtive  life,  avoid  the  haunts  of 
the  indolent  and  conlemplalivc,  and  join  hand  in  hand 
to  clinib  the  heights  of  ambition,  or  tread  the  round 
of  amufement  and  diffipation.  Thofe  whom  tafte 
kads  to  cultivate  the  elegant  objecls  of  literature 
amid  the  fweets  of  a  rural  retirement,  to  wander  thro' 
the  grove,  or  recline  on  the  brink  of  fome  romantic 
rill,  and  pcrufe  the  pages  of  one  of  thofe  geniufes  who 
Lave  (luiwn  themfclves  able  to  enlighten  the  under- 
flanding,  and  to  kindle  the  glow  of  generous  L-nti- 
ment  in  the  brcaft  ; — thofe  children  of  talle  frequently 
afTociate  in  their  elegant  purfuits.  We  are  pleafeJ  to 
read  the  correfponiieuce  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  of 
Locke  andMolineux,  of  Swift  and  Pope.  We  rejoice 
to  find,  that  notv/ithtlanding  the  rivalry  of  learning 
and  genius,  tafte  and  philofophy  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  promote  benevolence  and  fricndJhip  among 
their  votaries.  The  bulUe  of  the  woi-ld  mull,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  generally  unfavourable  to  friendftiip. 
^Vhcn  the  heart  is  occupied  with  the  fordid  objects  of 
•  ambition,  01  avarice,  or  gay  diffipation,  there  is  no 
room  left  for  the  pure  and  generous  fentiments  of 
fn'endlhip.  Interefts  often  ir.ierferc,  competitions  and 
jetiloulies  aiife,  fatal  to  all  the  fweets  of  focial  inter- 
courfe.  It  is  in  an  adive  life  that  virtue  (hints  with 
the  moft  brilliant  luftre  ;  but  feldom,  alas!  does  pure 
virtue  appear  in  the  fcenes  of  aftive  life.  How  beau- 
tifully does  the  character  of  Atlicus  (hine  amid  the 
characters  of  his  illultrious  cotemporariesi  ut  Luiij  inter 
minores  ignes!  Sylla,  Cxfar,  Ciceio,  Brutus,  Antony, 
and  Auguftus,  were  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  vir- 
tues ;  but  being  engaged  in  the  buftiing  purfuits  of 
ambition,  they  feem  to  have  been  llrangers  to  the 
r.i!m  and  elegant  happintfs  which  Atticus  enjoyed. 
Though  thofe  of  them  who  were  cotemporaries  could 
not  avoid  perceiving  and  admiring  each  other's  merits, 
yet  never  did  cordial  friendlhip  fubfill  between  them. 
Kven  Cicero  who  rould  fo  well  define  the  duties  and 
defc  ibe  the  happinefs  of  friendlhip,  yet  appears  to 
have  but  feldom  enjoyed  its  delights.  Cut  Atticus, 
who  conllantly  declined  entering  the  fcenes  of  public 
life,  ex]  erienced  fuch  happincfs  in  a  private  condition, 
as  muft  have  been  m.ore  than  an  ample  reward  to  him 
for  ihunning  all  the  fplendid  puifuits  cf  ambition.  lie 
was  the  t'.ifintereded  friend  of  all  thofe  eminent  men, 
and  enjoved  their  efteem  and  friendlhip.  So  upright 
■was  his  character,  fo  amiable  his  manners,  that  they 
who  were  mortal  enemies  to  each  other,  yet  agreed  in 
cultivating  at  the  fame  time  the  friendlhip  of  Atticus. 
None  of  them  appear  to  have  hated  him  on  account  of 
lis  attachment  to  their  enemies:  and  while  he  was 
the  friend  of  Cicero  and  OAavius,  he  was  at  the  Time 
tinic  the  protector  of  the  wift  of  Autoiiy.     Perhaps 


the  virtue  of  fuch  a  charafter  may  be  regarded  as  r)ro-  Frier. 'Thi'i*. 
blematital.  It  may  be  alleged,  that  while  fuch  inve-  '  '"  »  "  ' 
terate  dilltnfions  a.ofe  among  his  friends,  the  neutra- 
lity which  he  prcferved  was  Inconli'.tent  with  integrity. 
He  has  indeed  been  tafhiy  branded  by  fo-ne  writers 
as  an  avaricious  timeferving  man.  But  no  ivi  jence 
appears  to  juftify  their  alTertions;  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
moft  rcfpeitable  tellimony,  the  nicest  fcrutiiiy,  exhibit 
his  character  in  thofe  arniable  coiouis  in  which  we 
have  chofen  to  view  it.  Atticus  is  indeed  no  ordinary 
character.  The  general  principles  .if  human  nature, 
and  the  examples  wlilcli  molt  frequently  occur  in  the 
world,  naturally  fuggelt  a  fufplcion,  th;it  had  he  been 
a  man  of  genuine  integrity,  he  muft  have  obferved  a 
different  tenor  of  conduct.  But  theie  is  one  clrcuin;lance 
wiiich  tends  to  ftrengthen  cunfiderably  the  refpectable 
tellunony  of  his  cotemporaries  in  his  behaif.  In  Chio,  in 
Epictelus,  in  the  piiilofopher  who,  while  fufFerIng  ur>- 
der  all  the  violence  of  an  acute  dil'crapcr,  maintained 
to  Pompcy  that  pain  was  no  evil,  we  have  inllances 
of  the  tenets  of  philofophy  oppoling  and  reprelFin'r  the 
principles  of  nature.  We  know  how  often  religions 
eiithuliafm  has  produced  the  fame  effects.  But  Atticus 
was  the  votary  of  the  mild  and  elegant  philofophy  of 
Epicurus  ;  wlilch,  though  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  palpable  inconfiftency  between  its  principles  anJ  the 
fuperilructure  railed  upon  them,  was  yet  in  its  general 
tendency  not  unfriendly  to  virtue,  and  recommended 
to  its  votaries  that  calm  and  innocent  mode  of  life 
which  Atticus  cultivated.  There  is  no  fmall  refem- 
blance  between  the  character  of  Atticus  and  that  of 
Epicurus,  the  founder  of  th's  philofophy.  The  fame 
tenets  fcem  to  have  produced  the  fame  efFefts  on  both; 
and  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  fo  high  an  encomium 
on  the  Epicurean  philofophy,  as  to  alTert,  that  it 
chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  character  of  this  ami- 
able Roman. 

We  know  not  if  we  may  venture  to  afRrm,,  that 
friendlhips  are  moft  naturally  contrai£t-<i  among  pcr- 
fons  of  the  fame  fex.  We  believe  they  often  are.  If 
limilarity  of  tafte,  of  fentiments,  of  ma.iners,  be  fa- 
vourable to  friendfliip,  this  cannot  but  happen.  The 
diftinftlon  which  nature  has  eftabliihed  between  the 
two  fexes,  the  new  dillinctlons  which  are  introduced 
by  the  different  views  with  which  their  educatl(m  Is 
conducted,  and  the  different  duties  which  they  are 
called  to  perform  In  life,  have  all  a  tendency  to  difpufe 
men  and  women  to  enter  into  hib'ts  of  intimacy 
with  perfons  of  iheir  own  fex  rather  than  with  the 
other.  Young  girls  have  their  peculiar  amufe-n.-nts, 
as  boys  have  theirs  :  they  knit  and  few  together,  con- 
fult  each  other  concerning  their  drefs,  and  afTociite  at- 
their  Idle  hours.  Your.g  men.  In  the  fjine  manner, 
prefer  the  fociety  of  their  equals  of  the  fame  fex  till 
fuch  time  as  their  hearts  begin  to  feel  the  impulfe  of 
a  new  paftion.  Thi»  foft  paiTion,  indeed,  caufe*  tlie 
youth  to  prefer  the  company  of  his  favourite  maid  to 
that  of  his  deareft  companion  ;  and  it  perhaps  caufes 
the  virgin  to  view  her  female  companions  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  while  (lie  fears  that  their  charms  may  wia 
the  heart  of  the  youth  whofe  fond  regard  (he  herfelf 
wllhes  to  engage.  But  the  fc.irs,  the  jealoufies,  the 
timidity,  nay  even  the  fondnefs  of  love,  arc  Incompa- 
tible with  friendlliip.  Though  the  lover  and  his  mlllrefi 
be  dear  to  each  other,  yet  the  free  confidence  of 
5  friendlhip 
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Frirr  'iV,;p   fn'endfliip  cannot  take  place   between  them.       They 
'       k  dare  not  yet  venture  to  trull  to  each  other  all  the   fe- 

rrets of  their  hearts.  But  if  their  mutual  \v!(hts 
be  crowned  by  marriage;  then,  indeed,  as  their  inte- 
refts  become  the  fame,  if  the  tranfports  of  love  arc 
not  fuccceded  by  the  calm  delights  and  the  free  confi- 
dence of  friendfhip,  they  muft  be  unhappy.  The  mar- 
riage (late  is  peculiarly  tavourable  to  friendfhip.  Pcr- 
fons  whofe  relations  to  each  other  are  more  remote, 
will  often  find  circumftances  concurring  to  induce 
them  to  cultivate  a  fiiendly  intercourfe  with  each 
other.  But  here  indifference  is  almoll  impofCble.  It 
is  abfolutely  requifite,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ren- 
der each  otlier  miferable,  that  the  hufband  and  the 
wife  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendfliip.  This  feems 
even  to  be  one  of  the  great  laws  ef  nature,  by  means 
of  which  p.ovifiun  is  made  for  the  happlncfs  and  the 
prefervation  of  fociety.  But  though  the  wife  and  the 
hufband  be  particularly  attached  to  each  other  by  the 
ties  of  friendfhip  no  lefs  than  by  thofe  of  love,  yet 
their  mutual  afFcftion  will  not  detach  them  from  the 
reft  of  the  world;  their  relations  to  the  fociety  around 
them  will  llill  remain  ;  the  hu/band  will  Hill  cultivate 
the  intimacy  of  thofe  of  his  own  fex,  and  the  wife  will 
ilill  choufe  female  in  preference  to  male  friends.  Upon 
even  a  fuperficial  view  of  life,  w-e  find  reafon  to  declare 
without  hefitation,  that  acquaintance  and  intimacy 
looll  naturally  take  place  among  perfons  of  the  fame 
fex.  The  hufoand  and  the  wife  are  more  than  friends; 
they  are  one  bone  and  om  Jlsjh.  It  has  been  fometimes 
flightly  infir.uated,  and  fometimes  more  openly  affcrt- 
ed,  by  people  who  have  but  carclefsly  viewed  the  phe- 
nomena of  focial  life,  or  have  been  difpoftd  to  cavil 
againit  the  fair  fex,  that  wimien  are  incapable  of  fin- 
cerity  or  conftancy  in  friendfliip  with  each  other.  But 
it  feems  unnecclfary  to  offer  a  fcrious  refutation  of  this 
cavil.  Neither  is  the  general  character  of  the  female 
fex  fo  inferior  to  that  of  the  male,  nor  are  their  cir- 
cumftances  fo  very  different  from  ours,  as  to  render 
them  totally  incapable  of  thofe  virtues  which  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  ellablilh  and  lupport  mutual  friendfhip. 
They  are  in  general  pofTeffed  of  more  exquifite  fenfi- 
bility,  nicer  delicacy  of  taile,  and  a  juller  fcnfe  of 
propriety,  than  we  ;  nor  are  they  dellitute  of  genero- 
lity,  fidelity,  and  firmnefs.  But  fuch  qualities  are 
peculiarly  favourable  to  friendfhip  :  they  communicate 
a  certain  charm  to  the  manners  of  the  perfon  who  is 
adorned  with  them  ;  they  render  the  heart  fufceptible 
of  generous  difinterelled  attachment  ;  and  they  elevate 
the  foul  above  levity,  infincerity,  and  mcannefs.  Com- 
petitions and  jcaloufies  mult  no  doubt  arife  now  and 
then  even  among  the  moft  amiable  of  the  female  fex, 
as  well  as  an.ong  us.  Thefe  will  preclude  or  dellroy 
fricndfl'.ip.  But  the  rivalry  of  beauty,  of  drefs,  of 
fashion,  is  not  oftcner  fatal  to  friendfliip  among  the 
fair  ftx,  than  the  contefts  of  pride,  avarice,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  among  their  haughty  lords.  If  friend 
fhip  be  ranked  among  the  virtues,  it  is  not  lefs  a  female 
than  a  male  virtue. 

'I  he  delightful  intercourfe  and  intimacy  of  frieuu- 
filip  n  ay  b.  naturally  expected  to  fublill  not  oiil)  be- 
tween the  l.ufband  and  the  wife,  but  anioug  all  who 
are  connected  by  any  of  the  relations  of  conlanguini- 
nity.  The  power  of  intlinit  does  not  always  continue 
to  unite  the  parent  and  the  child.     Its  ofiiccs  are  of  a 
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temporar)'  nature  ;  but  when  thefe  are  performed,  it  Pf'tniffti 
ceafes  to  operate.  During  the  infancy,  the  childhood,  ~~~V~" 
and  even  the  youth,  of  his  (on  or  daughter,  the  parent 
watches  over  them  with  fond  affection,  and  labours 
with  anxious  alTiduity  to  promote  their  welfare,  for 
no  other  reafon  but  becaufe  the  yearnings  of  paternal 
affection  draw  him  towards  them.  But  as  they  ad- 
vance farther  in  life,  and  become  able  to  care  for  them- 
felves,  it  has  been  fo  ordered  by  the  wifdom  of  nature, 
that  the  attachment  of  the  parent  almoll  dies  awayi 
unlefs  the  grateful  affe(3;ion  and  the  merit  of  his  chil- 
dren afford  him  reafon  to  rtjoice  over  thtm  and  blefs 
thc'Ti.  How  fhocking,  how  miferable,  the  condition 
of  that -family,  whofe  members  are  not  united  by  the 
mutual  elleem  and  confidence  of  friendfhip  !  where  the 
parent  views  his  children  with  jealoufy,  ihame,  indig- 
nation, or  forrow  ;  and  the  children  auxioufly  avoid 
the  fociety  of  their  parents!  Their  intercfls  are  fo 
nearly  connefted  ;  they  have  fo  many  occafions  for 
afting  in  concert,  and  mull  live  fo  long  together;  that 
we  may  almoll  venture  to  afiirm,  that  the  parent  and 
the  child,  like  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  mull  be  ei- 
ther friends  or  enemies.  But  the  ties  of  nature,  the 
influence  cf  habit,  fentiments,  and  circumllances,  all 
concur  to  form  between  tliem  the  facred  conneftion  of 
friendfhip.  Brothers  and  fillers,  the  children  of  the  fame 
parents,  and  for  a  while  membeis  of  the  fame  family, 
may  be  cxpcfted  to  regard  each  other  through  life  with 
kindnefs  and  cfteem  ;  and  thefe  we  would  rather  choofe 
to  attribute  to  a  rational  attachment,  founded  on  cer- 
tain principles,  than  to  a  blind  inltinCtive  affection. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  diflinitiofls  and  relations  in 
fociety  which  appear  moll  favourable  to  friendfhip. — 
Were  we  to  defcend  to  minuter  particular^,  we  might 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  talle,  of  temper,  and  of 
circumllances,  by  which  mankind  are  dillinguifhed 
from  one  another,  and  dillributed  into  particular  clalTcs. 
But  this  would  be  too  tedious,  and  does  not  appear 
neceffary. 

As  friendfhip  is  an  attachment  which  takes  place  j^j^y,  ^f 
between  certain  human  chaiatters  when  placed  in  cer- friendflii 
tain  circumllances,  there  mull  therefore  be  laws  for 
fupporting  the  attachment  and  regulating  the  inter- 
courfe of  friendfhip.  Mutual  efteem  is  the  bafis  on 
which  true  friendlhlp  is  eflablifhed;  and  the  intercourfe 
of  friendfliip  ought  furely  to  be  connedtcd  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  this  foundation  be  not  injured.  Friend- 
fhip mufl  diminifh  neither  our  benevolence  nor  pru- 
dence :  it  mull  not  feduce  us  from  an  honeft  atten- 
tion to  our  private  intereft,  nor  contrail  our  focial  af- 
fedtions. 

Sincerity  may  be  confidered  as  the  firfl  law  of  friend- 
fliip. Artifice  and  hypocrify  are  inimical  to  all  focial 
intercourfe.  Between  the  deceitful  and  the  honeft, 
friendfliip  can  never  fubfift  For  a  while,  the  one  may 
impjfe  on  the  other;  unfufpicious  integrity  may  not 
be  able  to  fee  through  the  mafk  under  which  the  hi- 
deous features  of  felfilli  cunning  are  veiled  ;  but  the 
deceitful  friend  muft  ever  be  a  flranger  to  the  delight- 
ful fentiments  of  genuine  friendfhip.  To  enjoy  thefe, 
your  virtues  mufl  be  fincere,  your  afTeftion  for  the 
perfon  whom  you  cali  your  friend  unfeigned  :  in  com- 
niii.iiciting  to  each  other  your  fentiments,  in  offering 
and  liflening  to  mutual  advice,  in  joining  to  profecute 
the  fami:  dcfigris,  or   fiiarc  in  the   fame  amufcments, 
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candid  fincerity  mull  ilill  be  obfcrved  between  you.  Mutual cnnfJence  is  the  very  foul  of  fritndfhip.  If  f'ie^<'fli-'p. 
Attempt  not  to  perfuaJe  each  other,  that  your  u.utu-  friendlhip  be  rightly  detir.ed  to  be  axnutual  affcftion  -— v~— " 
al  affcdtiun  is  more  ardent,  or  your  mutual  tlteem  more  founded  on  mutual  eftcem,  thofe  who  are  united  in 
profound,  than  it  really  is.  if  the  fentiment8  or  opi-  the  bonds  of  fritndfhip  cannoc  but  rrpofe  mutual  con- 
nions  which  the  one  exprcflts  appear  to  the  other  im-  fidence  in  each  other.  Am  I  confcious  of  none  but 
proper  or  ill  founded,  let  not  a  falfe  delicacy  prevent  generous  worthy  fenciments,  and  n  'ne  but  upright  ho- 
him  from  declaring  hi»  reafons  agaiiilt  iliem  ;  let  him  ncd  intentions  ?  I  readily  difclofe  all  the  fecrets  of  my 
not  applaud  where,  if  he  were  hnccrc,  he  muft  blame,  foul  to  him  whom  I  regard  as  capable  only  of  fimilar 
Join  not  even  your  friend  in  dn  undcrtalting  which  you  defigns  and  fimilar  fentiments.  But  it  may  be  allied, 
fecrttly  dUlike,  or  an  amufement  inlulterably  dii'agree-  how  far  the  confidence  of  friendlhip  ought  to  be  cap- 
able to  you.  You  canniH,  conlilUntly  with  lincerity  ried  ?  Mult  I  reveal  to  my  friend  all  my  fentiments, 
and  candour:  and  you  will  foo  1  begin  to  think  the  opinions,  and  deligns  .'  Mull  I  communicate  to  one 
bleflii.gs  of  fricndfliip  too  dear,  when  bought  at  the  friend  the  fecrets  which  have  been  intrulled  to  me  by 
price  of  fuch  facrifices.  another  .'  Or  mull  I  rallar  obfcrve  the  moll  fufpicious 
But  though  fincerity  n  to  be  faithfully  obferved  in  caution  in  my  intercourfe  with  my  friends,  remcmbtr- 
the  intcrcourle  of  frienddiip  ;  yet  the  harlhnefs  of  eon-  ing  that  lie  who  is  now  my  friend  may  one  day  become 
traditkion  mull  be  carefully  avoided.  Tliole  obliging  my  enemy  .'  It  feems  moll  prudtnt  to  obfcrve  a  me- 
manners  which  are  fo  agreeable  in  an  acquaintance  or  dium  between  fufpicious  cauticm  and  imliinitcd  confi- 
cafual  companion,  are  itill  more  fo  in  a  triend.  If  dence.  Were  human  virtue  perfcift,  and  were  there 
they  are  necelfary  to  recommend  the  advantages  of  fo-  no  inllances  of  friends  ever  becoming  enemies,  thole 
cial  intercourfe  in  gerieial  to  the  members  of  fociety,  who  regard  each  other  with  friendly  affeClion  might 
they  are  no  lefs  necelfary  to  communicate  a  charm  to  very  reafonabiy  be  required  to  fet  no  bounds  to  their 
the  intercourfe  of  friendlhip.  People  often  think  mutual  confidence.  But  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
themftlves  intilkd  to  behave  to  thofe  whom  they  cafe,  different  meafures  are  to  be  obfervi'd.  Contract 
call  their  friends,  and  whofe  intereds  they  profefs  to  no  friendfliips,  if  you  think  it  necelfary  to  treat  a 
regard  as  their  own,  with  harflinefs,  negligence,  and  friend  with  the  fame  rcfcrve  as  an  enemy.  Yet  ven- 
indifcreet  ftmillarity  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  tuie  not  to  difclofe  to  your  friend  all  the  fouliih  or  evil 
to  friendlhip.  It  is  a  well  known  maxim,  ellablilhed  deligns  which  the  wantonncfs  of  imagination  may  fe- 
by  general  and  uniform  experience,  that  too  much  fa-  duce  you  to  hrrm.  When  you  fetl  the  emotions  of 
miHarity  occiifions  mutual  conttmpi.  And  indeed  how  can  pride,  of  vanity,  or  of  any  evil  piITion,  if  you  are 
it  be  otherwil'e  ?  Mild  obliging  manners  are  uiiderllood  able  to  reprefs  them  by  the  llrength  of  reafon  and  con- 
as  the  natural  and  genuine  expreffions  of  kindnefs  and  fcience,  it  feems  unnecelFary  for  you  to  tell  the  Rruggle, 
iiiTuflion  :  boiilcioi.s  ludenefs,  petulance,  and  negledl,  or  to  boafl  of  the  viftory.  If,  at  any  former  piriod 
are  naturally  confidered  as  expredive  of  oppofite  fen-  of  life,  you  have  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  commit 
timents.  But  if  friendlhip  aflume  the  tone,  the  car-  aftions  which  you  cannot  now  recolltft  without  fhamc 
riage,  and  the  language  of  enmity  or  indifttrence,  it  and  contrition,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  you  m.iy 
mull  foon  lofe  ail  its  native  charms  and  advantages,  not,  as  far  as  poflible,  bury  the  renieir.biance  of  them 
Let  the  friend,  as  well  as  the  cafual  companion,  when  in  your  own  breall.  In  Ihort,  not  to  become  tedious 
he  finds  reafon  to  dilapprove  of  the  fentiments  and  by  defcending  to  minuce  particular?,  the  laws  of  frieiid- 
conduft,  or  to  dilfcnt  from  the  opinions  of  his  friend,  fhip  do  not  require  friends  to  unbofom  thenifclves  to 
exprefs  himfelf  in  the  gcntlell  leinis,  with  honelly  and  each  other  any  farther  than  is  necelfary — to  give  them 
fincerity,  but  without  carclcfi'nefs  or  harlhnefs.  Let  ju ft  ideas  of  each  other's  charafter  and  temper, —  to 
no  frequency  of  intercourfe  nor  union  of  inteicfts  ever  enable  them  to  be  ferviceable  to  each  other  in  the  pro- 
tempt  to  caielefs  or  contemptuous  familial ity.  Stiff  fecution  of  honell  defigns, — and  to  afford  each  of 
and  unmeaning  ceremony  may  be  bauilhed  ;  but  eafe,  them  proper  opportunities  of  exciting  the  other  to  vir- 
and  delicacy,  and  refpeflful  deference,  and  obliging  tue  and  wifdom,  and  of  interpoling  his  influence  to 
attention,  mull  fupply  its  room.  Much  of  the  unhap-  prefervc  him  from  vice  and  fully.  Whatever  is  necef- 
pinefs  of  the  marriage  Hate,  and  much  of  the  mutual  fary  for  any  of  thefe  purpolcs  ought  to  be  mutually 
uneafinefs  which  ariies  among  tiiole  who  are  related  communicated  ;  whatever  Is  not,  may  be  concealed 
by  the  endearing  ties  of  confanguinity,  is  pccafioned  without  violating  the  laws  of  friendlhip.  As  mutual 
by  the  parties  who  are  thus  clolely  conntrttd,  thinking  efteem  is  the  foundation  of  friendlhip,  and  as  human 
it  unnecefTary  to  obferve  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  fticndlliips  are  not  always  lafting,  you  ought  not  to 
breeding  in  their  mutual  Inlcicourfe.  livtn  kinduefs  pour  into  the  ear  of  your  friend  all  the  impertinences 
puts  on  a  difgulting  garb,  and  airiuncs  an  hnilli  afpecl.  which  you  may  happen  to  conceive,  nor  even  all  the 
But  mutual  kindnels  cannot  there  long  lublill.  Home,  projefts  which  may  float  in  your  imagination  :  but  as 
whieh  ought  to  be  a  fanduary  to  Ihelter  from  the  much  of  the  felicity  of  friendlhip  arifcs  from  the  mu- 
anxieties  and  ills  ol  lite,  a  little  paradife  where  thofe  tual  confidence  to  which  it  affords  room,  call  ni>t  any 
pure  and  innocent  pleafures  might  be  enjoyed  which  man  your  friend  in  whofe  ptelence  you  fii.d  It  proper 
aflord  the  moll  genuine  happincfs,  and  which  are  nut  to  obferve  the  fame  fufijicious  caution  as  if  he  were 
to  be  tailed  in  the  bullle  ol  the  bufy  and  the  dlflipa-  your  enemy.  The  ancients,  who  talked  of  friendlhip 
tion  of  the  gay  world  ; — home  tlius  becomes  a  place  with  enthufiafm  as  one  of  the  moll  elevated  among  rhe 
of  tormmt,  which  is  never  entered  but  with  pain  and  virtues,  required  ftiU  a  clol'er  union  and  a  more  difin- 
unwilliiigiiefs ;  and  from  which  the  fon,  the  daughter,  tcrelled  attachment  among  friwids  than  we  dare  ven- 
thc  hufb.md,  and  the  wife,  eagerly  feize  every  oppor-  ture  to  infill  upon.  The  mutual  duties  which  they 
tunily  to  efcape.  have  dtfcribed  as  incumbent  on  friends,  appear  fome- 
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FreD.in.;?.  \vhat  extraTSj;ant.    Among  otlier  things,  fome  of  them 
•— ^v have  gone  fo  tar  as  to  require  a  titgree  of  mutual  con- 
fidence which  would   foon   dellroy  all  confidence,  and 
could  not  fail  to  counteiaft  all  the  purpofcs  of  fncnd- 
fhip  :  they  have   required  one  friend  to  communicate 
to  another,  not  only  all  his  own  thoughts  and  purpofes, 
but  even  thofe  fccrets  which  have  been  confided  to  his 
honour  by  any  other  friend.      But  the  evil  confequen- 
ces  which  would  refult  are  eafily  to  be  forefeen.     Per- 
haps, like  Atticui,  you   enjoy  the   frienddiip  of  men 
who  are  mutual  enemies  ;  and  by  commimicating  the 
fecrtts  of  the  one  to  the  other,   you  will  then  become 
the  betrayer  of  both.      Or,  though  not  abfolutely  ene- 
mies, yet  thofe  who  are  your  fiiends  may  happen  not 
to  be  in  habits  of  friendfnip  with  each  other  ;  and  they 
rtiay  then  perhapii  not  fcruple  to  divulge  thofe  fecrets 
of  one  another  wiiiih   you    have  imprudently  blabbed 
to  them.      Indeed,  might  we  fuppofe  all  mankind  ab- 
folutely faultlefs,  an.1  not  liable  to  morJ  impcrftttion, 
we  need  not  fear  thefe  bad  conftquences  from  unbound- 
ed confidence   in   our  friends.      But  fiiendihip  would 
in  fuch  a  itate  of  fociety  be  unknown  ;  jud   as  in  the 
golden  age  of  the  poets  there  are   fuppofed   to  have 
been   no   diflindlions  of  properly.     We   cannot    here 
forbear  dropping  an  obfervation,  which  will  readily  be 
acknowledged   as  juft   by  all   who   have   any  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  morality  of  the  philofopbcrs  of  an- 
cient Greece.     All  their  doftrines  and  precepts  appear 
ciilculated  for  a  different  order  of  beings  than  mankind. 
They  glanced  carclefsly  at  the  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world;  and  gleaning  a  few  fadts,  immediately  fct  them- 
felves  to  ercdt  fyllems  :   From  thefe,  however  wild  and 
theoretical,  they    then   pretended   to   deduce  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  human  conduct  ;  and  their  rules  are 
generally  futh   as  might  be  cxpeCled  from  the  means 
which  they  appear  to  have  employed  in  order  to  ariive 
at  them.     An  apology  has  however   been  offered  for 
fome  of  them,   which,   in  our  opinion,    could  occur 
only  to    fuperficial   obfervers  of  human  life.      It    has 
been  a'leged  in  behalf  of  the  Stoics,  that  their  fyflem 
indeed  required  more  exalted  viitue  than  human  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining  ;  but  that,  notwithllanding  this, 
it  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  hnppieil  cllects  on  the 
manners  and  fentiments  of  its  votaries.     Inllances,  too, 
have  been  produced  in  fupport  of  this  alTcrtion;  a  Cato, 
an  Epidetus,  an  y\ntoninus.     When  we  contemplate 
a  model   of  perfcftion  beyond  what  we   can   hope    to 
reach,    fay   the   advocates   of    the  Stoic    philoiophy, 
though  we  dcfpaii  of  attaining,  yet  we  are  prouiptcd 
to  afpire  after  it.      Now,  the  moll  natural  way  of  rca- 
foning  here  feems   to    K;;d    to  a  very  different  conclu- 
lion.     If  an  objeft  is  fet  before  me  which  I  mufl  not 
hope  to  obtain,   I  am  unwilling  to  waile  my  time  and 
cxhaufl  my  vigour  in  the  purf'uit  of  it  :  bid  me  afcend 
an  iiiacceluble  tieight,  I  view  the  vale  below  with  new 
foudnefs.      Philofophy,  as  well  as  fuperllition  and  en- 
thuliafm,  miglit    in  a   few   inltances  triumph  over  the 
principles  of  nature  ;  but  was  it  always  equally  power- 
ful ?  Were-all  the  dilciples  of  Zeno  Catos  or  Epivite- 
tutes  ?  Have  all  the  monks  arid  anchorites  of  the  Ro- 
mifii  church  been  holy  as  llie  founders  of  their  orders  ? 
No  :  the  Greek  philofoplurs  who  infellcd  Rome,   antl 
taught   thofe   'uhmifn-at  dodfrines  which  we   hear  fre- 
quently dignilicd  with    the   name  o(  fuNinif,  were  iin- 
gularly  corrupted   and    licentious   in    their    manners. 
N^  132. 
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If  thofe  of  the  rex«fjr  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  Fri .n.^di 
have  been  always  more  pure,  they  have  been  cruelly  ~~"v~~ 
calumniated.  A(k,  then,  only  what  I  am  capable  of 
performing  :  if  you  demand  what  is  above  my  Itrength, 
I  ilt  Hill  in  iiKli)lence.  In  its  general  tendency,  the 
Stoic  philofophy  was  favouiable  rather  to  vice  than  to 
virtue. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhaufled  all  the  duties  of 
ftiendthip.  We  have  inailcated  fincerity,  and  mutual 
refpeit  and  obligingnefs  of  manners  ;  we  have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  afcertain,  what  degree  of  mutual  confi- 
dence ought  to  take  place  between  friends.  But  an 
important  qucllion  It  ill  remains  to  be  confidered  :  how 
far  is  an  union  uf'tnUvijls  to  take])lace  between  friends? 
Am  1  to  llndy  the  iiiterefLof  my  friend  in  preference 
to  my  own  ?  May  I  lawfully  injure  others,  in  order  to 
ferve  him  ?  Here,  too,  we  mult  confider  the  circum- 
ifances  and  the  Itreimth  of  human  nature  ;  and  let  uj 
bew  ire  of  impofing  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
The  greater  and  more  perfedl  the  union  which  reigns 
in  fociety,  the  greater  will  be  its  llrength  and  happi- 
nefs ;  the  clofcr  the  union  of  friends,  the  more  advan- 
tages will  each  of  them  derive  from  their  union. 
Where  other  ties  befides  thofe  of  frieiidiliip  concur  t  j 
unite  two  individuals,  their  interclls  will  be  more  clofe- 
ly  conjoined  than  if  they  were  connected  by  the  lies 
of  friendlhip  alone.  The  order  of  natare  feems  here 
to  be, — the  hufband  and  wife — the  parent  and  child — 
brothers  and  lifters,  the  offspring  of  the  fame  parents—  ^ 

friends,  connedled  by  the  ties  of  friendlhip  alone. 
And,  if  we  may  prefurae  to  guefs  at  the  intentions  of 
the  Author  of  nsture  from  what  we  beliold  in  his  works 
and  read  in  his  word,  the  elofeft  union  in  fociety  ought 
to  be  that  between  the  hufband  and  the  wife  ;  their  in- 
terefts  are  altogether  the  fame  ;  they  ought  mutually 
to  forego  convenience  and  gratification  for  each  other's 
fake.  The  intcrefts  of  parents  and  children  are  foms- 
what  lefs  clofely  connedicd  ;  much  is  due  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  but  fomewhat  lefs  than  in  the  former 
relation  ;  their  interells  may  fometiraes  be  fepaiate, 
but  never  ought  to  be  oppolite.  Next  come  brethren, 
and  other  m.'^re  diflant  relations  ;  and  next,  the  friend. 
In  thefe  cafes,  where  we  fuppofe  the  attachment  of 
friendlhip  to  operate  together  with  the  lies  of  na- 
ture, we  perceive  that  intercils  are  varioully  united, 
and  various  duties  are  due  ;  fcarce  In  any  of  them  does 
it  appear  that  the  interells  of  two  can  become  entirely 
one.  Still  lefs  can  that  be  expected  to  happen,  where 
the  ties  of  frieudfiilp  aft  not  in  concert  willi  thofe  of 
nature.  We  give  up,  therefore,  all  thofe  romantic 
notions,  which  fame  have  fo  earnelUy  inliltcd  on,  of 
requiring  the  friend  to  confider  his  friend  as  himfeif. 
We  cannot  expcdl  any  two  individuals  to  poflefs  pre- 
cifcly  the  fame  degree  of  knowledge,  to  entertain  ex- 
ail^ly  the  fame  fentiments,  or  to  tland  in  circumllancei 
precifely  limilar.  But  till  this  liappen,  the  interells  of 
two  tan  never  be  precifely  the  fame.  And  we  will 
not,  therefore,  require  the  friend  adtually  to  prefer  his 
friend  to  himfelf  ;  nay,  we  will  even  allow  him  to  prefer 
himfelf  to  his  friend  ;  convinced  that  fuch  is  the  defigii 
of  nature,  and  that  by  prefimu'ng  to  counterad^  the 
principles  of  nature  we  Ihnll  be  able  to  fnve  no  ufeful 
puipole.  But  as  far  as  the  fii  It-piinelples  of  human 
adiicm  and  the  inllitntions  of  fociety  permit,  we  may 
rtafunably  r;quiic  of  friend;,  ilr.a  ihey  mutually  endea- 
vour 
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n.-in.lp.  vo'ir  to  rnntribiite  each  to  tht  otnfr's  I'rterr I'V.  Yo>i 
"V  '  win  not  defjfrt  your  own  family,  nor  nc^jleft  what  is 
nbfolutfly  necelTary  for  your  own  prtfcrvation,  in  order 
tliat  you  may  fmc  a  friend.  It  is  not  requifite  that 
you  be  cither  a  Dnmon  or  a'  Pythias.  Away  with 
what  is  romantic  ;  but  (cruple  not  to  fubmit  to  what 
js  natural  and  reafonablc.  When  your  friend  needs 
your  direction  and  advice,  freely  and  honellly  give  it : 
dots  hi;  need  more  than  advice  ;  your  adlive  exertions 
in  his  bihr.lf  ?  the  laws  of  friendfhlp  require  you  not 
1o  rtfuic  them.  Is  it  neccflary  for  him  to  receive 
ftill  more  fubllantial  afliliance  ?  You  may  even  be 
expettwl  to  aid  him  with  your  foVti'ne.  But  remem- 
ber, that  even  the  amiable  principle  of  benevolence  mud 
be  fubiift  to  the  directions  of  prudence:  if  inc:\pa- 
li'e  of  tiikinu  care  of  ourfclves,  we  cannot  be  expcdtcd 
tocontribute  to  tlie  good  <>f  others:  fotiety  would  not  be 
■  f;ivoiir?ble  to  llie  iiappinefs  of  the  human  race,  if  every 
individual  (ludied  the  general  intcrell  fo  far  as  to  ne;rle(il 
'his  o«n.  We  arc  not  born  to  be  citizens  of  the  world  ; 
but  Europeans,  Britons,  Eni.r|l|hincn  or  Scotchmen, 
i.et  eveiy  one,  thi-n,  feek  the  in'creit  and  happiiicfs  of 
his  friends  with  whom  he  is  connected  by  the  laws  of 
friiMidfhip  alone,  in  luboTdinalion  to  his  own  particular 
jnte/ci't  and  happ!ncf«,  and  to  the  intcrell  and  happi- 
refs  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  connefted  by  the  lies 
of  nature  and  the  general  inftltutions  of  fociety.  En- 
patje  not  in  the  fervice  of  your  friend,  nor  lavidi  your 
fortune  in  his  behalf,  if  by  that  means  you  are  likely 
to  injure  cither  yourfelt  or  your  family.  Still  Icfs 
will  you  think  it  rcquifite  to  carry  your  friendrtiip  to 
fuch  romantic  exccfs  as  to  commit  crimes  in  the  fervice 
of  your  friend.  The  ancients,  whofc  ideas  of  the^na- 
ture  and  duties  of  fricndlhip  were  romantic  and  extrava- 
gant, have,  fome  of  them,  required  that  a  friend  rtiould 
liefitate  at  no  action,  however  atrocioudy  wicked,  by 
which  he  can  be  ufeful  to  his  friend.  Have  1  been 
guilty  of  theft  or  murder,  or  any  other  heinous  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  morality  or  the  inltituiions  of  fo- 
'ciety  :  when  I  am  brought  to  juilice  for  my  crime,  if 
you,  being  my  friend,  are  a])poinlcd  to  fit  as  my  judije, 
the  laws  of  friendfhlp,  fay  thofe  admirable  mailers  of 
morality,  reqiu'ie  that  you  pronounce  me  innocent, 
though  convinced  of  my  guilt.  But  we  need  not  de- 
claim againft  the  abfurdity  of  enjoining  fuch  bafe  deeds 
as  duties  of  friendlhip.  i'he  idea  of  a  conneftion,  the 
laws  of  which  are  inimical  to  the  order  of  fociety,  mud 
flrike  with  horror  every  peifon  who  thinks  of  it. 
Such  a  connection  is  the  union  of  a  knot  of  villains, 
confpiring  againft  the  peace,  nay  even  the  exiftence  of 
fociety. 
jfjl  Such  we   apprehend   to  be  the  nature   of  rational 

IT  of  the  fritndfliip  ;  fuch  the  circumilances  in  the  order  of  na- 
™'*g"  ture  and   of  fociety  which  are  moll  favourable  to  this 
"      "    union  ;  and   fuch   the   duties,  by   the   performance   of 
vliich    it   may   be   maintained.       When    founded   on 
thefe  principles,  and   regulated   by   ihefe   laws,  friend- 
ftiip  is  truly  virtuous,  and  cannot  but  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  individuals  between  whom  it  fublills,  and 
to  the  intercll  of  fociety  in  general.      How  delightful  to 
have  fome  perfon  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous  charadler 
in  whom  you  can  confide  ;   who  will  join  with  you  in 
the  piolecution  of  virtuous  defigns,  or  will  be  ready  to 
call  )ou  back  when  you  heedlefslv  tlray  into  the   paths 
of  vice  and  folly  !   who  will  adminiller  to  you  houell, 
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upright  sdvice  ;   will   rejoice  in    your  profperitr,  will  Trkndf-.lji. 

glory  over  your  virtues,  and  will  he  ready  to  confole  >r— ' 

?.nd  relieve  you  when  linking  under  the  preffurc  of 
dlltrefs  !  Mult  not  your  connediion  with  fuch  a  per- 
fon be  favourable  to  your  virtue,  your  intcred,  and 
your  happinefs  ?  Wh;n  we  furvey  any  fublime  or  beau- 
teous fccnc  in  nature,  we  wi(h  for  fome  perfon  of  con- 
genial talle  and  feelings  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
noble  enjoyment  which  the  profpeCl  affords;  when  we 
read  any  fine  piece  of  compoliiion,  the  pleafure  which 
we  receive  from  it  is  more  exquifite  if  others  join  with 
i:s  in  applauding  it.  The  landfcape  which  we  have 
often  fuiveyed,  the  poem  which  we  have  often  read, 
pleafe  us  anew,  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty,  when 
we  have  an  opj  ortunity  of  pointing  out  their  beauties 
to  fome  perfon  to  whom  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
known, rrieni.niip  coii.municatcs  new  charms  and  a 
more  delicate  rclifh  to  all  our  mod  refined  and  elegant 
pleafures.  It  enlivens  our  joys,  it  foothes  and  alleviates 
our  forrows.  What  Cicero  has  faid  of  polite  letters 
and  philofnphy,  may  be  with  dill  dronger  propriety 
faid  of  fricnddu'p.  In  every  condition  of  life  the  influ- 
ence of  virtuous  friendfhip  is  favourable  to  our  welfare 
and  our  happinefs :  in  profperity,  in  adverfity  j  in  the 
filence  and  tranquillity  of  retirement,  as  well  as  amij 
the  hurry  of  bufinefs  ;  in  the  bofom  of  your  family, 
and  when  furrounded  by  your  neared  connedions,  no 
lefs  than  when  removed  to  a  drange  country.  Indeed, 
whatever  advantages  fociety  bedows  above  what  are  to 
be  enjoyed  in  a  favage  date,  not  lefs  numerous  nor  lefs 
important  are  thofe  which  we  may  derive  fiom  uniting 
in  the  bonds  of  friendfl.ip,  Tathcr  than  living  in  a  date 
of  enmity  or  indifference.  j 

But  though  frienddiip,  when  founded  on  mutual  Miflakes  ia 
edeem,  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  prudence,  benevo- ["''"''^S 
lence,  and  honedy,  be  produdive  of  fo  many  happy  ap'^"co,'Jc!' 
efftds  ;  yet  many  indances  occur  in  the  world,  qutnt  in- 
in  which  connections  dignified  with  the  name  o('^°'-^^°^J- 
friendlhip  are  unfavourable  both  to  the  \nrtue  and 
the  happinefs  of  thofe  between  whom  they  fubfid. 
When  men  aubciate  from  views  of  convenience;  when 
their  union  is  hadily  formed  without  a  knowledge 
of  each  other's  temper  and  charaCler  ;  when  they  are 
drawn  together  by  accident,  as  when  they  happen  to 
agree  in  the  purfuits  of  the  fame  intereds  or  pleafures; 
when  the  young  and  the  gay  refort  together  to  the 
haunts  of  difTpation,  and  the  covetous  and  ambitious 
find  it  convenient  to  toil  in  concert  for  riches  and 
power  :  on  all  fuch  occafions,  the  connection  which  is 
formed  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  frienddiip  is 
unworthy  of  that  honourable  appellation,  jt  is  not 
virtuous  ;  it  is  produdive  of  no  happy  effeds,  and  is 
quickly  diffolved.  He,  therefore,  who  is  not  incapa- 
ble of  virtuous  frienddiip,  and  is  defirous  of  enjoying  its 
advantages,  mull  carefully  confider  the  nature  of  the 
conntdion  which  he  widies  to  form,  gain  a  thoiough 
acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  perfon  whofc 
edeem  and  affedion  he  widies  to  acquire,  and  attend 
to  thofe  rules  by  the  obfervancc  of  which  true  friend- 
diip may  be  maintained.  p 

Many  indances  are  related,  wlwch  flijw  what  po^^er  Uiflrl"'"  '^ 
it  is  poifible  for  frienddiip  to  acquire  over   the  human'the"o'wfr 
heart.    We  need  not  here  repeat  the  well-known  dory  of  friend- 
of  Damon  and  Pythias,  whole  generous  frienddiip  af  '^'1'  "»" 
forded  a  fpcdadc  which  foftencd  even  ^he  favage  heart Jf/Jj""^ 
3  O  of       ■ 
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rri»n>in)ip.  of  Dionyfiin.     It  is  known  to  every  fcJiool-boy  ;  and, 

'— V after  the  affefteJ  narrativ:  of  Valerius  Maximus,  has 

been  Ihidioufly  detailed  and  commented  on  by  almoll 
every  fucceeding  (lory-ttUer  or  moralift.  Addifon,  in 
one  of  his  Spectators,  gives  a  beautiful  little  relation,  we 
know  not  upon  what  authority,  which  finely  illulhatcs 
the  power  both  of  friendiliip  and  love.  Two  male  ne- 
groes, in  one  of  our  Well  India  iflands,  nearly  of  the 
fame  age,  and  eminent  among  their  fellows  in  fla\Tvy 
forgractfulnefsof  figure, (Irenglh, agility,  and  dexterity, 
were  alfo  diiUnguilhed  for  their  mutual  friendlhip  and 
for  their  common  attachment  to  a  young  female  ne- 
gro, who  was  generally  cftecmed  the  mod  beautiful 
of  lier  complexion  in  the  -vhole  ifland.  The  young 
female  appeared  to  be  equally  pleafed  with  both  her 
lovers  ;  and  was  willing  to  accept  either  of  them  for  a 
hulband,  provided  they  couM  agree  between  them- 
I'tlves  which  of  them  (hould  yield  to  the  pretenfions 
of  the  other.  But  here  lay  the  difficulty  ;  for  while 
neither  would  treacheroufly  fupplant,  neither  of  them 
was  willing  to  yield  to  his  friend.  The  two  youths, 
therefore,  long  fuffered  the  fevereft  affllAion,  while 
their  hearts  were  torn  between  love  and  friendlhip.  At 
Itngih,  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  endure  the 
agony  of  fuch  aconteft,  being  ftill  unable  to  reprcfs  their 
paflion  for  their  lovely  countrywoman,  and  incapable 
of  violating  the  laws  of  friendlhip, — on  a  certain  day, 
they  both,  in  company  with  the  object  of  their  ill-fated 
love,  retired  into  a  wood  adjoining  to  the  fcene  of 
their  labours.  There,  after  fondly  embracing  the 
maid,  CElUiig  her  by  a  thoufand  endearing  names,  and 
lamenting  their  own  unhiyipy  fate,  they  dabbed  a 
knife  into  her  breall  ;  which,  while  ftiU  reeking  with 
her  blood,  was  by  each  of  them  in  his  turn  plunged 
into  his  own.  Her  cries  reached  the  people  who  were 
at  work  in  the  next  field  :  fome  of  them  haftening  to 
the  fpot,  found  her  expiring,  and  the  two  youths  al- 
ready dead  beCde  her. 

We  have  introduced  this  little  nariative  as  a  driking 
inflance  of  the  noble  efFefts  which  naturally  refult  from 
genuine  fiiendfhip.     Here  we  fee  it  fuperior   to   the 
force  of  the  moil  violent  of  paflions.     Had  the  eleva- 
ted fouls  of  ihofe  negro  youths  been  refined  and  en- 
lightened by  culture  and  education  in  the  principles  of 
morality  and  true  religion,  we  may  reafonably  luppofe 
that  their  fricnddiip  would  have  triumphed  over  their 
love,  without  prompting  them  to  the  ralh  and  defpe- 
,0         rate  deed  which  they  committed. 
R-iendlhip        Friendilrip,  thus  amiable  in  its  charafter,  thus  be- 
not  inccn-    neficial  ia  its  influence   and  tEects,  the  theme  of  un- 
Mcnt  wirh,         j^j  paneevric  to  the  philofophers  and  raoraliftsof 
the  fpirit  oi    "  J^       ^\  . ■■  1    I      r  r     a.  u\  j 

Chruiiati    every  age,  has  been- lard   by  fome  reipettable  modern 

t^.  writers  to  be  inconfillent  with  the  fpirit  of  th.it    holy 

religion  which  we  profefs,  and  which  we  regard  as  the 
revelation  of  heaven.  General  benevolence  is  frt- 
quentlv  inculcated  through  the  gofpel  :  Jefus  olten 
earncttly  intreated  his  difciples,  "  to  love  one  ano- 
ther ;"  and  dirtdtd  them  in  what  manner  to  dif^lay 
their  mutual  love,  by  trllrng  them,  that  "  whatfocver 
thin-'S  tliLV  could  reafonably  v;iih  to  receive  from  o- 
thers,  the  fame  ought  they  to  do  them."  The  writers 
of  the  cpiftles  often  enlarge  on  the  topics  of  charity 
and  brotherly  love.  But  private  friendlhip  is  no  where 
recommended  in  the  code  of  Chriftianity.  Nay,  it  is 
fo  inccniilltnt  with  that  univetfal  benevolence  which 
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the  gofpel  enjoins,  that  where  the  one  is  rfcommend-  Fr'cnld 
cd  and  enforced,  the  other  may  be  underftood  to  be  ta-  -"> 
citly  forbidden.  But  can  that  religion  be  true,  or  can 
it  be  favourable  to  the  happinefs  of  its  votaries,  which 
is  inimical,  nay,  which  is  even  not  friendly  to  virtu- 
ous friendlhip  ?  Such  are  the  fuggedions  of  Lord 
Shafttfbury  and  Soame  Jenyns  on  this  head. 

We  mud  grant  them,  that  the  fyftem  of  morals  or 
religion  which  difcouragcs  a  connedion  fo  noble  iqi 
its  origin,  fj  amiable  in  its  charafter,  and  fo  benefi- 
cial in  its  influence,  as  virtuous  fricnddiip,  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  the  happinefs  and  virtue  of  its  vota- 
ries. But  we  muft  confider  the  genius  of  ChriHianity 
with  more  careful  attention,  before  we  fuffer  ourfelvel 
to  be  perfuaded  that  friendlhip  is  inconfident  with  it. 
Univerfal  benevolence  is,  indeed,  inculcated  in  th< 
gofpel  :  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves  :  and  our  Saviour  feems  to  infinuate,  in  the  dory 
of  the  humane  Samaritan,  that  we  ought  to  regard  at 
neighbours  all  our  brethren  of  the  human  race,  however 
feparated  from  us  by  any  of  the  didinftions  of  fociety. 
But  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  from  this,  that  the 
great  Author  ofthe  gofpel  meant  to  abolidi  the  ordep 
of  focial  life,  or  to  oppofe  the  ties  of  nature.  Thefe 
may  dill  be  refpeftcd,  though  the  laws  of  this  bene» 
volcnce  be  obeyed.  The  parent  is  not  required  to  de- 
fcrt  his  child,  in  order  that  he  may  afTid  or  relieve  lit» 
neighbour ;  nor  the  child  to  leave  his  parent  to  perifli 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  while  he  hatles  to  lend 
affidance  to  a  llranger.  The  gofpel  was  not  intended 
to  diffolve  communities,  or  to  abrogate  the  didinftions 
of  rank.  In  Jefus  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law  wa* 
accompliflied:  by  him,  therefore,  that  burden  of  types 
and  ceremonies  with  which  the  Jews  had  been  loaded 
was  taken  away.  But  he  who  abolidied  the  ceremo- 
nial law  declared,  that  the  obligations  ofthe  moral  law 
fliould  be  more  permanent  than  heaven  or  earth  :  The 
duties  which  it  enjoined  were  dill  to  be  religioufly  dif- 
charged  :  The  precepts  ofthe  gofpel  were  to  illudrate 
and  enforce,  not  to  contradift,  the  inditutions  of  the 
moral  law.  The  relative  duties  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  ilill  to  be  performed  ;  though  men  were  di- 
rected not  to  confine  all  their  fentiments  of  benevolence 
to  domcdic  relations.  Jefus,  in  his  conduct,  did  not 
fet  himfclf  to  oppofe  the  order  of  fociety.  In  various 
parts  of  the  New  Tedament  all  the  focial  duties  are 
defined  and  enforced  ;  the  mutual  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  of  huft>and3  and  wives,  and  of  mailers  and 
fervants.  The  lubmillion  of  all  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  that  power  which  is  veded  with  the  autho- 
rity of  tl'.e  whole,  is  alfo  driftly  en'ioined  in  the  gofpel. 
Jefus,  when  in  his  lafl  moments  he  recommended  his 
mother  to  the  protection  of  his  beloved  difciple,  chole 
to  alk  him  to  confider  ter  as  a  parent  ;  and  directed 
her  to  exptft  from  him  the  refpeft  and  kindntfs  of 
a  fon.  Thefe  fads  and  obfervations  teach  us  in 
what  fenfe  to  undcrlland  that  univerfal  benevolence 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  gofpel.  Though  we  arc 
to  love  all  mankind  ;  yet  it  is  not  necefiary  that  all 
the  individiralfi  of  the  human  race  (hare  our  affection 
alike.  Were  we  powerful,  and  wife,  and  benevolent, 
as  the  Deity ;  fuch  extenfive  benevolence  might  be 
required  of  us  :  But  our  fphere  of  aftion  and  obferva- 
tion  is  narrow  ;  we  cannot  extend  our  acquaintance  or 
influence  beyond  a  very  limited  circle.  Were  we  to  en- 
3  deavour 
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Frifti'di'iJ  dfavour  lo  be  equally  uftful  to  ull  mankind,  we  fliould     tiid 
"~>  become   incapable   of  being   ulctul  to  any  individual. 

We  cannot  become  citizens  of  the  world   in  llic  fcufe 
in  which  fome  philofophers  have  affcdlcd  to  call  tlcin- 
■^  felvee  fuch,  without  becoming  outcalls  from  every  par- 

^  ticular  focicty.      A   fon,  a    brotlier,  a  countryman,  a 

flranger,  lie  around  you,  each  in  ciicumllduccs  of  ex- 
treme didrcfs  ;  you  pity  their  misturtuncs,   and  would 
gladly  adininifter  rtliif :   but  fnch  is  your  benevolence, 
that   you  feel  preciftly  the  lame  degree  of  compaffion 
f.>r  each  of  them  ;  you  cannot  dctcimine  to  whom  you 
fliould  tirll    llretch   out    an   helping  hand  ;    and    you 
thcrefare  ftaud  like  that   venerable    afs  of  the  fchool- 
Ititn,   whofe  tantali/.iiig  fituatioii  between  two  bundles 
of  hay  has  been  fo   long  celebrated   and   lamented  by 
metaphyiiciuns  ;   and  fuiPer  fon,  and  brother,  and  coun- 
tryman, and  llranger,  to  pcrilh,  without  rclicvmgany 
of  them  by  your  kind  offices.      It  is  theretore  the  dc- 
fign  of  the  gofpel,   that  we  (hould  fubniit  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  comply  with  the  inilitutions  of  lociety. 
I'irll,  attend  to    fi-lfprefcrvation  ;   next,  perform   the 
duties  of  a  wife  or  hufband, — a  parent, — a  child, — a 
brother, —  a  citi/.en, — an  individual  of  the  human  race. 
You  will  do  Well,   indeed,  to  regard  all  mankind  with 
benevolence  ;  but  your  benevolence  will  be  unavailing 
-to  the  objefts  of  it,   if  you  overlook  the  diltinCtions  of 
nature  and   thofe  inilitutions  which  fiipport  the  union 
of  focldl  life. 

But  if  the  fpirit  of  Chriilianity  be  not  inimical  to  the 
inftitutions  and  relations  of  focicty,  neither  can  it  be  un- 
favouiable  to  frlemfihip.  If  that  benevolence  which  the 
gofpel  enjoins,  admit  of  any  moditications,  why  not  of 
that  particular  molification  which  conllitutes  private 
fricndlhip?  It  is  not,  indeed,  direflly  enjoined;  but 
neither  is  it  forbidden.  It  is  perfectly  confillent  with 
the  general  tendency  and  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  fyllem  ; 
being  favourable  to  the  intereds  of  fociety,  it  cannot 
but  be  agreeable  to  our  holy  religion. 

But  it  is  recommended  by  no  direiEl  precept,  fay 
thofe  who  would  reprcfent  Chriilianity  as  inimical  to 
it  ;  while  it  has  been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  philo- 
fophers  and  moralills  of  the  heathen  world. 

But  why  fhould  fricndrtiip  be  recommended  by 
means  different  from  thofe  which  the  gofpel  employs 
for  the  purpofci*  Make  yourfelf  well  acquainted  with 
that  adniirable  fyllem  which  you  fo  earnelUy  oppofe  ; 
you  will  find  that  even  the  duties  of  private  friendrtiip 
arc  better  explained  and  more  powerfully  enforced  in 
the  gofpel,  than  by  all  the  heathen  philofophers  and 
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are   laid  before  you,   and  when  you  are   particii-  F.-iendfliip. 
laily  direded  by  fome  high  authority  to  employ   thofo  — v-~^_ 
niiuns;  though  the  end  which  you  thus  attain  be  not 
pointed  out,   yet  the  commanding  you  to  employ  fucli 
a  leries  of  means,   is  evidently  the  lame  as  if  you  were 
dircded  to  accomplilh  the  purpofe  to  which  tliey  tend. 
Thus,  tlioiigh  the  precepts  of  Chriilianity  do  not  di- 
rectly enjoin  private  friend/hip  ;   yet  they  haveadireft 
tendency  to   form   thofe  exalted  charaders  who  alone 
are  capable   of  true   friendlhp  ;  they  inculcate  thofe 
virtues  which    naturally  give  rife  to  this  generous  at- 
tachment, and    are    abloUitcly  nccell'ary  to  fupport  it 
where    it    is  formed  ;    they  inculcate  benevolence  by 
the  moll  efleduiJ  motives,  and  admit  of  raoililicatioos 
otthat  benevolence,  corrcfpondent  to  the  relations  and 
inilitutions  of  focicty  :   And  therefore   they    may  be 
confidertd  in  as  llrong  and  dirett  terms,  as  if  it   had 
been  exprcfsly    fait),  "  Cidtivate   private    friendfiiip." 
Belides,   fiiendlliip  is   rather   an   accident  of  fociety,  a 
natural  confequeuce  of  our  charader  as  moral  and  fo- 
cial  beings,  than  a  relation  to  be  regulated  and  defined 
by  inftitutions. 

1  his  union,  fo   natural   between   virtuous   pcrfons,  Fr;ciidihi|> 
has  been  cou  -.enanced  by  the  example  of  the  Author """'<:»»"- 
of  our  religion  ;  to  whofe  life,   no  lefs  than  to  his  doc- "'.''>'  P"'' 
trines  and  iireecpts,   we  will  do  well  to  Ijok  for  a  ftan-f^j^pi'j.' 
dard  by  which  we  may  regulate  our  condnd.     We  al- 
lude to   two   remarkable   inilances  which  occur  in  the 
evangelical  hiftory  ;  and  with  the  recital  of  which,  as 
llated  in  all  their  (Iriking  circunillances  by  a  very  ele- 
gant writer  *,  we  (hall  conclude  the  prefent  article.     •  w.  MA- 
"  The  evaiigclift,  in    relating   the    miiacle    which  m-irh,  Efq; 
Chrill  performed  at   Bethany  by  relloring  a  pcrfon  to'"  ''^'-"  "'"" 

hfe  wlio  had  lain   fome  days  in  the  grave,  introduces'^'''.'''"'^  .- 
.■  .        .  L      •     11        1  r       •  .  T   ,      note  to  his 

tin   narrative  by  emphatically  obfcrving,  that  '  Jefus  rr<;»>/,« 

loved  Lazarus ;'  intimating,  it  Ihould  fcem,  that  xheof  Cictro'i 
feiitiments  which  Chrill  entertained  of  Lazarus  weie 
a  dilliiid  and  peculiar  fpecies  of  that  general  benevo- 
lence with  which  he  was  aduated  towards  all  mankind. 
Agreeably  to  this  explication  of  the  facred  hillorian's 
meaning,  when  the  hlleis  of  Lazarus  fi'nt  to  acquaint 
Jelus  with  the  Itate  in  which  their  brother  lay,  they 
did  not  even  mention  his  name  ;  but,  pointing  him  out 
by  a  more  honourable  and  equally  notorious  deligna- 
tion,  the  terms  of  their  meffage  were,  '  Behold  !  he 
whom  thou  loveft  is  Tick  !'  Accordingly,  when  he  in- 
forms his  difcipies  of  the  notice  he  had  thus  received, 
his  exprclTion  is,  '  Our  friend  Lazarus  lleepeth.'  Nojv 
that  Chrill  did  not  upon  this  occafion   ufe  the   word 


Latiut, 


potts  from  Hcfiod  to  Plutarch.     The  gofpel  makes  a    friend  in  its  loofe  undillinguiihcd  acceptation,  but  in 


dillindion  l«;tween  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ijfTe- 
prefents  one  charader  as  more  amiable  and  rgJ^Rtalile 
than  another.  As  it  dillinguilhts  between  virtue  and 
vice,  between  piety  and  impiety  ;  fo  its  great  ob- 
jed  is  to  deter  us  from  vice,  and  to  encourage  us  to 
the  pradice  of  virtue.  It  cannot  be  fuppofcd,  then, 
that  the  gofpel  will  dired  us  to  alTociate  indifferently 
with  virtuous  and  profligate  charaders.  It  does  not. 
It  direds  us  to  feek  improvement,  by  aflociating  with 
thofe  wheim  we  have  reafon  to  cfteeni.  It  direds  thole 
who  are  incorrigibly  wicked  to  be  expelled  from  fo- 
ciety. What  is  this  but  to  command  us  to  enter  into 
habits  of  intimacy  wherever  there  is  ground  for  mutual 
efteem  ?  But  this  is  the  only  bafis  of  genuine  frieud- 
Ihip.     When  all  the  meaite  wluch  lead  to  a  certain 


reilrained  and  llridly  appropriated  I'enfe,  is  not  only 
manifefl  from  this  plain  account  of  the  fad  itfdf,  but 
appears  farther  evident  from  the  fequel.  For  as  he 
was  advancing  to  the  grave,  accompanied  with  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceafed,  he  difcovered  the  fame  emotions 
of  grief  as  fwelled  the  bofoms  of  thofe  with  whom  La- 
zarus had  been  moll  intimately  conncded  ;  and  I'ympa- 
thizing  with  their  common  forrow,  he  melted  into 
tears.  This  circumllance  was  too  remarkable  to  efcape 
particular  oblcrvation  :  and  it  drew  from  the  fpeda- 
tors,  what  one  (hould  think  it  muil  nccelFarily  draw 
from  every  reader,  this  natural  and  obvious  refledion, 
'  Behold !  how  he  loved  him  !' 

"  But  in  the  concluding  cataftrophe  of  our  Saviour's 

lift,  he  gave  a  ftill  more  decllivc  proof  that  fentimeuts 
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l»rieni3ftiip,  of  tKe  ftrongcft  pcrfonal  altnchmfnt  and  frlciidrtilp 
fricfljiid.  ^^.gfg  ^Q{  unwoitliy  of  being  admUted  into  his  facrrd 
-       '  bnfotn  :  tliey  wert  too  decpl)-,  indeed,  imprcdvid,  to  he 

extingiiilTied  ts'en  by  the  moll  excruciating  torments. 
In  thofe  dreadful  moments,  obferving  among  the  af- 
fliftcd  witncnVs  of  hU  painful  and  ignominious  fuf- 
ferings,  that  faithful  follower  who  is  defcribcd  by  the 
hitlorian  as  '  the  difclple  whom  he  loved  ;'  he  di- 
ftinguiflied  him  by  the  moll  convincing  inllance  of  fii- 
perior  confidence,  elleem,  and  afleftion,  that  ever  was 
txhibited  to  the  admiration  of  mankind.  For,  under 
circumllances  of  the  mod  agonizing  torments,  when  it 
might  be  thought  impoflible  for  human  nature  to  re- 
tain any  other  fcnlVoility  but  that  of  its  own  inexpref- 
fible  fufterings,  he  recommended  to  the  care  and  pro- 
tedion  of  tl;is  Iiis  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms 
of  peculiar  regard  and  endearment,  the  moft  tender 
and  facred  objctt  of  his  private  allcclions.  But  no  lan- 
guage can  rcprcfcnt  this  pathetic  and  afltcling  fccne 
with  a  force  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  iimplicity 
of  the  Evangtlift's  own  narrative  :  '  Now  there  (lood 
by  the  crofs  of  Jefus,  his  mother  and  his  mother's 
filler,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jefus  faw  his 
mother  and  the  difciple  (Handing)  hy,  whom  he  lo- 
ved ;  he  faith  to  his  mother,  lithold  thy  fon  !  then 
he  faith  to  the  difciple.  Behold  thy  mother!  And 
from  that  hour  that  difciple  took  her  to  his  own  home.' 
"  It  may  faftly  be  afFertcd,  that  among  all  thofe 
memorable  examples  of  friendfiiip,  whicii  have  been 
celebrated  with  the  Ingheft  encomiums  by  the  ancients, 
there  cannot  be  produced  a  fingle  inftance  in  which 
the  mod  dillinguilliing  features  of  exalted  amity  are 
fo  ftrongly  difplayed  as  in  the  foregoing  rehition. 
The  only  one,  perhaps,  that  bears  even  a  faint  fimili- 
^  Already  tude  to  it,  is  that  famous  tranfaftiou  f  recorded  by 
recKcd  m  g  Greek  author,  which  pafled  between  Eudamidas  and 
'  ^'lo"^",    '  Aretheus.     But  when  the  veiy  different  circumilances 
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attending  the  relpective  examples  are  duly  conlidcred, 
it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  the  former  rifes  as  much 
above  the  latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  fublime 
friendfiiip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the  charafters 
concerned. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  divine 
Founder  of  the  Chrillian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doctrine,  has  not 
only  encouraged  but  confecrated  friendihip." 

FRIESLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eail  by  the  ri- 
ver Lauvers,  which  parts  it  from  the  lordlhip  of  Gro- 
ningeii,  on  the  fouth  by  OvciyfiVl,  on  the  well  by 
thif  Zuider-Zce,  and  on  the  north  by  the  German  o- 
ctan.  It  is  30  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  28  from 
call  to  well.  The  land  is  very  fertile  in  corn  and  pa- 
fture  ;  the  horfes  are  large,  and  the  cows  and  flieep 
prolific.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  Wcilergo  to 
the  wed,  Oftergo  to  the  eait,  and  Sevenwalden  to  the 
fouth.  The  ifiands  of  Shcling,  Ameland,  and  other 
fmall  ones,  are  dependent  on  this  province.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  arc  Leuwardcn  the  capital,  Franeker,  l)oc- 
kum,  Harlingcn,  and  Slavercn. 

Friesland  (EaltJ,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weltphalia,  lying  near  the  German  ocean.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munltcr, 
en  the  cad  by  the  county  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  wett 
kj  the  proviuce  of  Grouingen,  and  cu  th^  aeiih  by 


the  fca,  belnp  about  yc  miles  in  length,  atid  30  in 
breadth.  It  belongs  to  Prulli',,  and  was  formerly  call- 
ed the  county  of  Embden.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country, 
and  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  inundation  in  17  17,  and  the  repair  of 
the  dykes  cod  an  immcnfe  fum.  The  ptincipal  towns 
arc  Noidcn,  Leer,  Eflens,  Whitmunde,  and  Aurick. 
Embden  was  an  imperial  city,  and  the  principal  place 
in  the  country  ;  but  now  belongs  alfo  to  the  king  of 
Pruflia,   who  bought  it  of  the  Dutch. 

FRIGATli,  in  fea  afiairs,  a  ihip  of  war,  ufua1I]r 
of  two  decks,  light  built,  drfigned  for  fvvift  failiuyr. 
When  it  hath  but  one  deck,  and  confequeiuly  is  of  a 
fmallcr  fize,  they  call  her  a  light  frigate. 

Frigates  mount  from  20  to  44  guns,  and  are  efteem- 
ed  excellent  cruifors.  The  name  was  formerly  known 
only  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  applied  to  a  long  kind 
of  veflel  navigated  in  that  fea  with  lails  and  oars.  The 
Enghlh  were  the  fird  who  appeared  on  the  ocean  with 
thele  diips,  and  equipped  them  for  war  as  well  as  for 
commerce. 

FkiG.iTE-Jjuilt,  denotes  the  difpofition  of  the  decks 
of  fuch  merchant  Ihips  as  have  a  defcent  of  four  or  five 
dcps  from  the  quarter  deck  and  fore-callle  into  the  ■ 
waid,  in  contradiltinction  to  thofe  whofe  decks  aie  oa 
a  continued  line  for  the  whole  length  of  the  Ihip,  which. 
are  caWcd  ^al'tytiiiit. 

FRIGATOON,  a  Venetian  vclTel,  commonly  ufed 
in  the  Adriatic,  built  with  a  fquare  derii,  and  without 
any  fore-mall,  having  only  a  main-mad,  mizeu-mad, 
and  bow-lprit. 

FRIGHT,  or  Terror,  a  fudden  and  violent  de- 
gree of  fear.     See  Fear. 

Sudden  fear  is  frequently  produiflive  of  very  remark- 
able efleds  upon  the  human  fydtm.  Of  this  many 
indances  occur  in  medical  writings. — In  general,  the  ef- 
fefts  of  terror  are  a  contraction  of  the  fmall  veflcls  and  a 
rcpulfion  of  the  blood  in  the  large  and  internal  ones  j 
hence  proceed  a  fuppreflion  of  perfpiration,  a  ge- 
neral oppreffion,  trembling,  and  anguilh  of  the  heart, 
and  lungs  overcharged  with  blood. 

Frights  often  occauon  incurable  difeafes,  as  epilep- 
fy,  di'.por,  madnefs,  S;c.  In  acute  difeafes,  they  have 
evidently  killed  many,  by  the  agitation  into  wliich 
they  have  thrown  the  fpirits,  already  too  much  difor- 
dered.  \Vc  have  alfo  accounts  of  perfons  abfolutely 
killed  by  terrors  when  in  perfcc\  health  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  diock  from  them  :  people  ordered  to  be 
executed,  but  with  private  orders  for  a  reprieve,  have 
expired  at  the  block  without  a  wound. —  Out  of  many  . 
indances  of  the  fatal  efietls  of  fear  recorded  in  writers, 
the  following  is  feletled  as  one  of  the  mod  fingular. 
"  George  Grochantzy,  a  Polander,  who  had  inlided  as 
a  foldier  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Piulfia,  defcited 
during  the  lad  war.  A  fmall  party  was  fent  in  purfuit 
of  him  ;  and  when  he  lead  expedited  it,  they  furprifed 
him  finging  and  dancing  among  a  company  of  pcafants, 
who  were  got  together  in  an  inn  and  were  makiag 
merry.  This  event,  fo  fudden  and  unforefeen,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fo  dreadful  in  its  conftquenccs,  druik 
him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  giving  a  great  cry,  he  be- 
came at  once  altogether  dupid  and  infcnfible,  and 
was  feized  without  the  lead  refiftance.  They  cai- 
ried  him  away  to  Glocau,  where  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the   council  of  war,    and  received  feuteuce  ,at 
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a   defcrtsr.     He  fuffered  liimftif  to  be  led  and  dif-    your  niaicfty  will  liut  make  that  old  jrcntlcman  take  off    Prlght 

■    -  II  . 

FriUz  n. 


pofed  of  at   the  will  ot  thole  about  him,  without  ut-  his  fword  and  liis  fpurs,   I   will  tat   him  immediately 

tcring  a  word,  or  giving  the  leall  lign   that  he  knew  before  I  begin  ihc  hog.'       General  K'uiiglmarc  (who 

what  had  hipptntd  or  would  happen  to  him.     He  re-  had,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swedes,  performed  won- 

maiiicd  immoveable  as  a  Itatuc  wherever  he  was  placed,  ders  agaiiiil  the  Aullriaiis,  and  who  was  looked  upon 

and  was  wholly  paffive   with   refped  to  all   that  was  as  one  of  the  biavell  men  of  the  age)   could   not  Hand 

done  to  him  or  about  him.     Dm  ing  all  the  time  that  this  propofal,  tfpecially  as  it   was   accompanied  by  a 

he  was  in  cullody,  he  neither  cat,  nor  drank,  nor  (Icpt,  moll  hideous  and  preternatural  txpanlion  of  the  fiight- 

nor  had  any  evacuation.     Some  of  his  comrades  were  '^' ^        ' '"  ' f-T.-i — •  -j    .u 


fent  to  fee  him  ;  after  that  he  was  vifited  by  fome  of- 
ficers of  his  corps  and  by  fomc  priells  ;  but  he  ftill 
continued  in  the  fsir.e  Hate,  without  dilcoveriiig  the 
Icall  figns  of  ftnfibility.  Promifes,  intrcatlcs,  and 
threatening!,  were  equally  ineficclnal.  The  phyficians 
who  werij  confulled  upon  his  cafe  were  of  opinion,  that 
he  V, as  in  a  Ituic  of  hojjelefs  idiocy.  It  was  at  full 
fufpetUd,  that  thofc  appearances  were  feigned  ;  but 
tiule  lufpitions  ncctfiaiily  gave  way,  when  it  was 
known  that  he  took  no  fullenance,  and  that  the  invo- 
luntary functions  of  nature  were  in  great  mtafure  fuf- 
pcr.iled.  Alter  fome  time  they  knocked  oil  his  fetters, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he  would.      He 


ful  pealant's  jaws.  Without  uttering  a  word,  the  ve- 
teran fuddcnly  turned  round,  ran  out  of  the  court, 
and  thought  not  himfelf  fafe  until  he  had  arrived  at  his 
quarters  ;  where  he  remained  above  24  hours  locked 
up  fccurcly,  before  he  had  got  rid  of  the  panic  which 
had  fo  feverely  affefted  him." 

Fear  ( l)r  Beattic  f  obferves)  Ihould  not  rife  higher  t  Kltmenfir- 
thaii  to  make  us  attentive  and  cautious  ;  when  it  gains ?/^_-^^'"'''' 
an  alcendeney  in   the  n.iiid,  it   becomes  an  infupport-   """  ' 
able  tyranny,  and  renders  life  a  burden.     The  objeft 
of  fear  is  evil ;  and  to  be  cxeinpt  from  fear,   or  at  leall 
not  enllaved  to  it,  gives  dignity  to  our  nature,  and  in- 
vigorates all  our  faculties.      Yet  there  are  evils  which. 
we  ought  to  fear.     Tliofe  that  arife  from  ourfelves,  or 


received  his  liberty  with  the  fame  infcnhbility  that  he  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent,  it:  would  be  mad- 
Lad  ihowed  upon  other  occalions :  he  remained  tixed  ncfs  to  defpife,  and  audacity  not  to  guard  againft. 
and  immoveable;  his  eyes  turned  wddly  here  and  there  Lxternal  evils,  which  we  cannot  prevent,  or  could  not 
witluuit  taking  cognizance  of  any  object,  and  the  avoid  without  a  breach  ot  duty,  it  is  manly  and  ho- 
mufcles  of  his  face  were  fallen  .•.nd  fixed  like  tliofe  of  nourable  to  bear  with  fortitude.  Infcniihility  to  dan- 
a  dead  body.  Being  left  to  himfelf,  he  pafled  20  days  in  ger  is  not  fortitude,  no  more  than  the  incapacity  of 
thiscondition,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  any  tvacua-  feeling  pain  can  be  called  patience;  and  to  expofe 
tion,  and  died  on  the  20th  day.  He  had  been  fomc-  ourfelves  unnecefiarily  to  evil  is  worfe  than  folly,  and 
times  heard  to  fetch  deep  lighs  ;  and  once  he  rulhed  very  blamcable  piefumption.  It  is  co.nmonly  called 
with  great  violence  on  a  loldicr,  who  had  a  mug  of  foolhardinefs ;  that  is,  fucli  a  degree  of  hardincfs  or 
liquor  in  his  hand,  forced  the  mug  from  him,  and  ha-  boldncfs  as  none  but  fools  are  capable  of.  See  the  ar- 
ving  drank  the  liquor  with  great  eagernefs,  let  the  tide  Fortitude. 
mug  drop  to  the  ground."  FRIGID  (J'rigldiu ) ,  in  a  general  ftnfe,  denotes  the 

When  a  perfon  is  afteiSed  with  terror,  the  principal  quality  of  being  cold.      It   is  frequently   applied  to  a 

endeavour  Ihould   be  to   reftore  the  circulation  to'its  jejune  llylc,  that  ;^  unanimated  Jiy  any  ornaments,  and 

due  order,  to   promote  perfpiration,  and  to  allay  the  confequciitly  without  any  force  or  vigour, 
agitation  of  the  patient.      For  theft  purpofes  he  may         FkiGiD  Zone.      See  Zone. 

drink  a  little  warm  liquor,  as  camomile-tea,  &c.   the  FRIGIDITY,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with   Impo- 

fect  and  leps  may  be   put  into  warm  water,  the  legs  tence. 

rubbed,  and   the  camomile-tea  repeated  every  lix  or         FRIGORIFIC,   in   phyfiology,  fmall  particles  of 

eight  minutes;  and  when  tlie  fl<in  is  warm,  and  there  matter,  which,  according  to  Gallendus  and  others,  be- 

is  a  tendency  to  perfpiration,    fleep  may  be  promoted  ing  actually  and  eifeutially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 

by  a  gentle  opiate.  bodies,  produce   in  than   that   quality  which  we  call 

But  frights  have  been  known  not  only  to  caufe,  but  cold.     See  C01.D. 
alfo  to  cure,  difeafcs.     Mr  Boyle  *    mentions  agues,  FRILAZIN,  the  name  of  a  clafs  orrank  of  people 

.  gout,  and  fciatica,  cured  by  this  means.  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  confilling  of  thofe  who  had  - 

To  turn  frcin  the  ftrious  to  the  ludicrous  effefts  of  been  Haves,  but  had  either  purcluiled,  or  by  fome  other 

fear,  the  following  inllance  of  the  latter  fort,   quoted  means  obtained,  their  libeity.     Though  thcfe  were  in 

from  a  French  author  by  Mr  Andrews  in  his  volume  reality  free  men,   they  were   not  conlidered   as  of  the 

of  Anecdotes,  Hiovvs  upon  what   flight  occafions  this  fame  rank  and  dignity  with  thcf<  v^lio  had  been  born 

paffion    may    be    fometimes   excited  in   a   very   high  free,  but  were  tlill  in  a  more  ignoble  and  dependent: 

degiee,  even  in   pcrfons  the  mol\   unhkely  to   enter-  (condition,  either  on    their  former  mailers  or  on  fome 

tain   fuch  a  gutil.       "   Charles   Gullavus    (the  fuc-  new  patrons.     This  cullom  the  Anglo-Saxons  feem  to 

ceflbr  of  Chritlioa  of  Sweden)  was  belieging  Prague,  have  derived  from  their  ancellors  in  Germany,  amoug 

when  a  boor  of  mod  extraoidinary  vifage  defired  ad-  whom  thofe  who   had   been   made  free   did  not  diHcr 

mittancc  to  his  tent  ;  and  being  allowed  entrance,  of-  much  in  point  of  dignity  or  importance  in   the   llatc 

fertd,  by  way  of  amuling  the  king,  to  devour  a  whole  from  thofe  who  continued  in  fervitude.     This  dillinc- 

hog  of  one  hundred  weight  in  his  prefence.     The  old  tion  between  thofe  who  have  been  made  free  and  thofe 

general  Konigfinarc,    who  flood  by   the  king's  fide,  who  enjoy  freedom  by  defcent  from  a  long  race  of  free 

and  who,  loldier  as  he  was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  pre-  men,  ftill   prevails  in   irany  parts  of  Germany  ;  and 

jadiccs  of  his   childhood,  hinted  to   his  royal  mailer  particularly  in  the  original  feats  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.   - 

that  the  peafant   ought  to    be   burnt  as  a   forcerer.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  in  England,   , 

*  Sir,!  faid  tUc  fellow,  irtiiatcd  at  the   remark,  «  if  iu  this  period,  fccm  to  Lave  bccu  of  this  cUis  ol  wen, 

3  wW^ 
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rA'.o  WfVtf  In  a  kind  of  miUdle  ftatc  between  flaves  and 
fiCL'men. 

FRILL,  in  falconry.  AVhen  a  hawk  trembles  or 
fliivcrs,  they  fay  (he  frills. 
PlateCClU  FRINGILLA,  in  ornitholog)',  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  [jalTercs.  The  bill  is  conical,  Uraight, 
and  fliarp-pointed.  There  are  no  Irfs  than  io8  fpecies 
comprthended  under  this  genus,  ditHnguiflicd  princi- 
pally by  varieties  in  their  colour.  Tke  folhwing  are 
the  mod  noted. 

I.  The  carJiitUs,  or  goidfinch,  with  the  quill- 
feathers  red  forwards,  and  the  outcrmoll  without  any 
fpots ;  the  two  outermoll  are  white  in  tlie  middle,  as 
the  reft  arc  at  the  point.  The  young  bird  before  it 
moults  is  grey  on  the  head;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by 
the  bird-catchers  a  grey-pate.  There  is  a  variety  of 
goldfinches  called  by  the  London  bird-catchers  a  t:Iie- 
t'erel,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  concludes  its  jerk. 
It  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  common  fort  by  a  white 
flreak,  or  by  two,  fometimes  three,  white  fpots  under 
the  throat.  Their  note  is  very  fweet  ;  and  they  are 
much  efteemed  on  that  accotuit,  as  well  aa  for  their 
great  docility.  Towards  winter,  they  adlmble  in 
flocks;  and  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  thiftle.  It  is  fond  of  orchards,  and 
frequently  builds  in  an  apple  or  pear-tree  :  its  neft.  is 
vtry  elegantly  formed  of  fine  mofs,  liverwoits,  and 
bents,  on  the  outfide  ;  lined  firfl  with  wool  and  hair, 
and  then  with  the  goflin  or  cotton  of  the  l;dlow.  It 
lays  five  white  eggs,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots  on 
the  upper  end;  and  has  two  broods  in  the  year.  When 
kept  in  cages,  they  are  commonly  fed  much  on  hemp- 
feed,  which  they  eat  freely,  but  which  is  faid  to  make 
them  grow  black,  and  lofe  both  their  red  and  yellow. 
The  goldfinch  is  along-lived  bird,  often  attaining  the 
age  of  20  years. — This  fpecies  is  plenty  throughout 
Europe ;  it  is  alfo  met  with  both  in  Aha  and  Africa, 
but  lefs  common. 

z.  The  cd'lebs,  or  chaffinch,  hath  black  hmbs, 
and  the  wings  white  on  both  fides  ;  the  three  firil  fea- 
thers of  the  tail  are  without  fpots,  but  two  of  the  chief 
are  obliquely  fpotted.  It  has  its  name  from  its  de- 
lighting in  chaff.  This  fpecies  entettains  us  agreeably 
with  its  fong  very  early  in  the  year,  but  towards  the 
latter  end  of  funimer  alfumes  a  chirping  note  :  both 
ft xes  continue  with  us  the  whole  year.  What  is  very 
fmgular  in  i^weden,  the  females  quit  that  country  in 
September,  migrating  in  flocks  into  Holland,  leaving 
their  mates  behind  :  in  the  fpring  they  icturn.  In 
Hampfliirc  Mr  White  has  obfervcd  fomething  of  this 
kind  ;  vaft  flocks  of  females  with  fcarctly  any  males 
among  them.  Their  neft  is  almoft  as  elegantly  con- 
ftrufted  as  that  of  the  goldfinch,  and  of  much  the  fame 
materials,  only  the  infide  has  the  addition  of  fome 
large  feathers.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  dull 
•vhite  colour,  tinged  and  fpotted  with  deep  purple. 
They  are  caught  in  plenty  in  flight-time  ;  but  their 
■efts  are  rarely  found,  though  they  buiUl  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all  forts.  They  make  their  nells  of  mols 
and  wool,  or  any  tliing  they  can  gather  up;  and  have 
young  ones  thiice  a-year.  They  are  feldom  bred  frum 
the  neft,  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to  learn  another's 
long,  nor  to  whillle;  fo  that  it  is  beft  to  leave  the  old 
ones  to  bring  them  up.  The  Lflfex  finches  are  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  the  belt  fort,  both  for  length  of 
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fong  and  variety,   ending  with  fcveral  notes  that  are   Fi'  ;: 
very  pretty,      it  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  live  alinoil  ■ 

upon  any  feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him.  He  is 
feldom  fubjeft  to  difeafe,  but  will  be  very  loufy  if  not 
fprinkled  with  wine  two  or  three  times  a-raonth. 

3.  The  montifriitgil/a,  or  brambling,  has  a  yellow 
bill  tipt  with  black  ;  the  head,  hind  part  of  the  neck, 
and  back,  are  black;  the  throat,  fore  part  of  the  neck, 
and  bread,  pale  rufous  orange;  lower  part  of  thcbrtalt 
and  billy  white;  the  quill  feathers  brown,  with  yel- 
lowlfh  edges  ;  the  tail  a  little  forked  ;  the  legs  grey. 
This  f;)ecies  migrates  into  England  at  certain  feafons, 
but  does  not  build  here.  It  is  frequently  found  among 
chaffinches,  and  fometimes  comes  in  vaft  flocks.  They 
are  alio  Icen  at  certain  times  in  vaft  clouds  in  France, 
infomuch  that  the  ground  has  been  quite  covered  with 
their  dung,  and  more  than  600  dozen  were  killed  each 
night.  1  hey  are  laid  to  be  particularly  fond  of  beech 
mall,  but  will  alfo  eat  feeds  of  various  other  kinds. 
Their  fli  fii  is  eaten  by  many,  but  is  apt  to  prove  bitter. 
They  are  faid  to  breed  about  Lu.\emburg,  making  the 
neft  on  the  tall  fir-trees,  compofcd  of  long  mofs  with- 
out, aii('.  lined  with  wool  and  feathers  within:  the  eggs 
are  four  or  five  in  number,  yellowifh,  and  fpotted  ; 
and  the  young  are  fledged  at  the  end  of  May.  This 
fpecies  is  found  more  or  lets  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
is  commoa  in  the  pine  forefts  of  Kuffia  and  Siberia, 
but  thufe  of  the  laft  are  darker  in  colour  and  lefs  ia 
fize. 

4.  The  Jomejlica,  or  sparxow,  hath  the  prime  fea- 
thers of  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  the  body  variegated 
with  gtty  and  black,  and  a  fiiigle  white  ftrcak  on  the 
wings.  Thefc  well-known  birds  are  proverbially  fa- 
lacious,  and  have  three  broods  in  a  year.  They  are 
every  where  common  about  our  houlep,  where  they 
build  in  every  place  they  can  find  admittance  ;  under 
the  roof,  corner  of  the  brick-work,  or  in  holes  of  the 
wall.  They  make  a  flovenly  neft;  ;  generally  a  little 
hay  ill  put  together,  but  lined  well  with  feathers  ; 
where  they  lay  five  or  fix  eggs  of  a  rcddifli  white  co- 
lour ipottcd  with  brown.  1  hey  will  fometimes  build 
in  the  neigbouring  trees,  in  which  cafe  they  take  more 
pains  with  the  neft  :  and  not  unfrequently  they  expel 
the  martins  from  theirs,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  con- 
ftiutting  one  of  their  own.  The  fparrow,  from  fre- 
quenting only  habitations  and  parts  adjacent,  may  be 
laid  to  be  chiefly  fed  from  human  indultty  ;  for  in  fpite 
of  every  precaution,  it  will  partake  with  the  pigeons, 
poultry,  &c.  in  the  food  thrown  out  to  them,  grain  of 
all  kinds  being  moft  agreeable  to  its  tafte ;  though  it 
will  eat  refute  from  the  kitchen  of  moft  kinds.  It  is  :i 
familiar  but  crafty  bird,  and  will  not  fo  eafily  come 
into  a  inare  as  many  others.  In  auiumn  tliey  often 
coUedl  into  flocks,  and  roofl  in  numbers  on  the  neigh- 
bouring trees,  when  they  may  be  fiiot  by  dozens,  or  of 
night  caught  in  great  numbers  by  a  bat  fowling-net. 
The  flefli  is  accounted  tolerable  by  many.  The  fpar- 
row has  no  fong,  only  a  chirp  or  two  frequently  re- 
pe;:ttd,  and  far  from  agreeable.  This  fpecies  is  fpread 
every  where  throughout  Europe;  and  is  .ilfo  met  with 
in  Egypt,  Senegal,  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Africa 
and  Alia. 

5.  ihcfpimis,  or  siskin,  hath  the  prime  feathers  of 
the  wings  yellow  in  the  middle,  and  the  four  firft  chief 
tail-fealbws  without  fpots;  but  they  .are  yellow  at  the 

bafe, 
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bafe,  and  black  at  the  points.  Mr  Wi'llou^liby  tells 
us,  that  this  is  a  fong-bitd:  that  in  buffex  it  is  called 
ihe  iarlfy-iir J,  bccaufe  it  comes  to  them  in  barley-feed 
time.  We  arf  informed  that  it  viiits  thefe  iflands  at 
ver)'  uncertain  times,  like  the  grofs  beak,  &c.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bird  (hops  in  London  ;  and  be- 
ing rather  a  fcarco  bird,  ftUs  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
merit  of  its  fong  deferves :  it  is  known  there  by  the 
name  of  the  aberdavir.t.  It  is  a  ver\-  t:ime  and  docile 
fpecies ;  and  is  often  kept  and  paired  with  the  canary- 
bird,  with  which  it  breeds  freely.  The  bird-catchers 
have  a  notion  of  its  coming  out  of  RiifGa.  Dr  Kra- 
mer informs  us,  that  this  bird  conceals  Its  nell  with 
great  art ;  and  though  there  are  infinite  numbers  of 
young  birds  in  the  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
which  feem  juil  to  have  taken  flight,  yet  no  one  could 
difcover  it. 

6.  The  rinola.  or  linnet,  has  the  bottom  of  the 
bread  of  a  fine  blood-red,  which  heightens  as  the 
fpring  advances.  Thefe  birds  are  much  efteemed  for 
their  fong.  They  feed  on  feeds  of  different  kinds, 
which  they  peel  before  they  eat ;  the  feed  of  the  li- 
num  or  flax  is  their  favourite  food  ;  from  whence  the 
name  of  the  linnet  tribe.  They  breed  among  furze 
and  white  thorn  :  the  outfide  of  their  nell  is  made 
with  mofs  and  bents,  and  lined  with  wool  and  hair. 
They  lay  five  whiliih  eggs,  fpotted  like  thofe  of  the 
goldfinch. 

7.  The  cafmaiina,  or  greater  red-pole,  is  rather 
lefs  than  the  common  linnet,  and  has  a  blood- coloured 
fpot  on  the  forehead,  and  the  breaft  of  the  male  is 
tinged  with  a  fine  rofe-colour.  It  is  a  common  fraud 
in  the  biid-fhops  in  London,  when  a  male-bird  is  di- 
ftingulflud  from  the  female  by  a  red-breaft,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  this  bird,  to  (lain  or  paint  the  feathers,  fo  that 
the  deceit  is  not  eafily  difcovered,  withosit  at  leaft  clofe 
infpciSion.  Thefe  birds  are  frequent  on  onr  fea-coafts ; 
and  are  often  taken  in  flight-time  near  London  :  it  is 
a  familiar  bird;  and  is  cheerfal  in  five  minutes  after  it 
is  caught. 

8.  TUe  linariii,  or  LESSER  RED-POLE,  is  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  lail,  and  a  rich  fpot  of  purpliih  red  on 
the  forehead:  the  breatl  is  of  the  fame  colour,  but  lefs 
bright.  The  female  is  lefs  lively  in  colour  ;  ha*  no 
red  on  the  bread ;  and  the  fpot  on  the  forehead  is  of 
a  faffron  hue.  This  fpecies  is  common  enough  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  pile  bluilli  green, 
thickly  fprinkled  near  the  blunt  end  with  fmall  reddilh 
fpots.  Mr  Pennant  mcntioiis  an  inlHnce  of  this  bird 
being  fo  tenacious  of  her  neft,  as  to  fii.Ter  herfrlf  to  be 
taken  off  by  the  hand  ;  and  that  when  rckafed  (he 
would  not  forfnke  it.  This  fpecies  is  k.iov.'n  about 
London  by  the  name  oijlone  rtJpole.  Linna-.is,  Kra- 
mer, and  others,  mention  its  beincj  very  fond  of  the 
feeds  of  aldtr.  Whole  flocks  of  them,  mixed  with  the 
fi(kin,  frequent  places  where  alders  gi'o**',  foT  the  fake 
of  picking  the  catkins  :  they  generally  hang  like  the 
titmoufe,  with  the  back  downwards  ;  and  in  this  date 
are  fo  intent  on  their  work,  that  they  may  be  en- 
tangled one  after  another  by  dozens,  by  means  of  a 
twig  fmeared  with  birdlime  fallened  to  the  end  of  a 
fiftiing  rod  or  other  long  pole.  This  fpecies  feems  to 
be  in  plenty  throughout  Europe,  from  the  extreme 
parts  of  Ruflia  on  the  one  hand  to  Italy  on  the  other. 
I«  very  common  iu  Greenland,  and  was  alfo  met  with 
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by  our  late  T»yager«  at  Aoonalafhka.     In  America  it   Fringilla. 
is  likewife  well  known.     Hence  it  feems  to  be  a  bird  """V— ^_ 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe 
without  exception. 

9.  The  monllum,  or  tumte,  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
linnet.  It  has  tlie  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  du(ky  ;  thoCe  on  the  head  edged  with  alTi-colcur, 
the  others  with  browni(h  red:  the  riimp  is  pale  crim- 
fon  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  dulky,  the  tips  of  the 
greater  coverts  and  fecondaries  whitilh  ;  the  legs  pale 
brown.  The  female  wants  the  red  mark  on  the  rump. 
Twites  are  taken  in  the  fiight-feafon  near  London 
along  with  other  linnets.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
has  been  taken  from  their  twittering  note,  having  no 
mufic  in  it  ;  and  indeed  the  bird-catchers  will  tell  a: 
fome  diftance  whether  there  be  any  twites  mixed 
among  linnets  merely  from  this  circumdance.  The 
twite  is  fuppofciT  to  breed  in  the  more  northern  parti 
of  our  iflind. 

10. 'Y)m  amanJavi,  or  amaduvade  bird,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  wren.  The  colour  of  the  bill  is  of  a  dull 
red  J  all  the  upper  parts  are  brown,  with  a  mixture  of 
red  ;  the  under  the  fame,  but  paler,  the  middle  of  the 
belly  darked  ;  all  the  feathers  of  the  upper  wing-co- 
verts,  bread,  and  fides,  have  a  fpot  of  white  at  the  tip; 
the  quills  are  of  a  grey  brown  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  and 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  ycllowilh  white.  It  inhabits 
Bengal,  Java,  Malacca,  and  other  parts  of  Afia. 

11.  The  Sc-n.^gdla,  or  Senegal  finch,  is  a  fpecie* 
very  little  bigger  than  a  wren.  The  bill  is  reddi(h^ 
edged  all  round  with  brown  ;  and  beneath  the  under 
mandible  a  line  of  brown  quite  to  the  tip;  the  fame 
alfo  is  feen  on  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible:  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  vinaceous  red  colour; 
the  lower  parts,  with  the  thighs  and  under  tall-coverts, 
of  a  grcenilh  brown  ;  the  hind  pait  of  the  head  and 
neck,  the  back,  fcapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  are  brown ; 
the  tail  is  blnok;  and  the  legs  are  pale  grey.  It  in- 
habits Bengal;  and,  with  the  former  fpecies,  feeds  on. 
millet.  This  affords  the  natives  an  eafy  method  oF 
catching  them :  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  fiip- 
port  a  large  hollowed  gourd,  the  bottom  uppermoft, 
on  a  dick,  with  a  ftring  leading  to  fome  covered  place, 
and  ftie-ving  under  it  fome  millet;  the  little  biids, 
haftening  in  numbers  to  pick  it  up,  are  caught  beneath 
the  trap,  by  the  ftick  being  pulled  away  by  the  ob- 
ferver  at  a  didance.  The  females  are  faid  to  fing  near- 
ly as  well  as  the  males.  They  are  famiUar  birds  ;  and 
when  once  ufed  to  the  climate,  will  frequently  live 
five  or  fix  years  in  a  cage.  They  have  been  bred  in 
Holland  by  the  fanciers  of  biriis. 

12.  T\\c  canaria,  or  CANARY-BtRD,  hath  a  whitiih 
body  and  bill,  with  the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  greenifh.  It  was  originally  peculiar  to  thofe 
ides  to  which  it  owes  its  name  ;  the  fame  that  were 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  addition  of  the  Fortunate. 
Though  the  ancients  celebrate  the  ifle  of  Canaria  for 
the  multitude  of  birds,  thi?y  have  not  mentioned  any 
in  particular.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  our  fpecies 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  till  after  the  fecond 
difcover)'  of  thefe  ifles,  which  was  between  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.  We  are  uncertain  when  it  firil 
made  its  appearance  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Be- 
lon,  who  wiote  in  19J5,  is  fdent  in  relpedl  to  thefe 
birds  :  Gefner  is  Uie  tiilt  who  mentions  them;  and  AU 
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■  F»ippcry    diovaiid  fpeaks  of  llicm  as  rarities,  olifunMii^  tliat  they  . 
■  il         were  very  Jear  on  acconiit  of  the  iliificiilty  attfiuling 
^"'-      the  brini'-iiig  them  from  fo  diftaiit  »  country,  anJ  that 
'  they  were  pmcliafcd  by  people  of  ranic  alone.     They 

are  ilill  found  on  the  fame  fpot  to  which  we  were  livll 
indebted  for  the  production  of  fuch  charming  fong- 
-/\ers  ;  but  thev  are  now  become  fo  numerous  in  our 
own  country,  that  we  are  under  no  ncceffity  of  crofTing 
the  ocean  for  ther.i.  -The  Canary-bird  will  prove  fer- 
tile with  tlie  lilkln  and  goldliuch  ;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
produce,  for  the  moll  part,  proves  Ikrile  :  the  pairs 
fdcceed  boll  when  the  hen-bird  is  the  Canary,  and  the 
cock  of  the  opjiofue  fpecies.  Jt  will  alfo  prove  proh- 
fic  with  ths  linnet,  ycllow-hi;mmer,  chaffinch,  and  even 
the  houfe  fpanow;  but  the  male  Canary-bird  will  not 
afiimilate  with  the  female  of  thefc  birds  ;  the  hen  mull 
be  ever  of  the  Canary  fpecies,  and  the  young  of  thefc 
tnoilly  prove  male  birds. — This  bird  is  faid  by  fome  to 
live  lo  or  15  years  ;  by  others,  as  far  as  lb. 

FRIPPERY,  a  French  term  fometimes  uL-d  in  our 
language  to  iigiiify  the  trade  or  traffic  of  old  fecond- 
hand  clothes  and  goods.  I'he  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
place  where  fnch  fort  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  and 
even  for  the  commodities  themfclves.  The  company 
of  frippiers,  or  fripperers,  at  Paris,  are  a  regular  cor- 
poration, of  an  accieat  Handing,  and  make  a  conlider- 
able  figure  in  that  city. 

FRIStI,  FmsEi,  Frisiones,  and  Frisonfs,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  people  of  Germany,  fo  called. either  from  their 
aident  love  of  freedom,  or  from  the  frcffi  and  unbroken 
.  lands  they  occupied,  contradillinguilhed  from  the  old 
lands.  Tacitus  divides  them,  from  their  cKtent  of 
power  and  territory,  into  the  Majores,  fituated  on  the 
coail  betwen  the  Rhine  and  the  Ems  ;  and  into  the 
Minores,  occupying  the  parts  about  the  lakes  lying 
between   the  channels  of  the  Rhine. 

FRIT,  or  Fkitt,  in  the  glafs  manufachire,  is  the 
matter  or  ingredients  whereof  glafs  is  to  be  made, 
vvhen  they  have  been  calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace. 

A  fait  drawn  from  the  allies  of  the  plant  kali  or 
from  fern,  or  other  plants  mixed  with  fand  or  flint, 
and  baked  together,  makes  an  opaque  mafs  called  by 
glafs-men  frit  ;  probably  from  the  Italian  fr'ittare,  to 
fry  ;  or  becaufe  the  frit,  when  melted,  runs  into  lumps, 
like  fritters,  called  by  the  Italians/;;/.'///. 

Frit,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  ammomtrum,  of 
Ky.ai^,  fand,  and  »iTf3»,  nitr: ;  under  which  name  it  is 
defcribed  by  Pliny  thus :  Fine  fand  from  the  Voltur- 
iiian  fea,  mixed  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre, 
and  melted,  makes  a  mafs  called  ammoniirum ;  which 
being  rebaked  makes  pure  glafs. 

Frit,  Neri  obferves,  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials 
which  make  glafs  ;  which  though  they  might  be  mdt- 
ed,  and  glafs  be  made,  without  thus  calcining  them, 
yet  it  would  take  up  much  more  time.  This  calcining, 
or  making  of  frit,  ferves  to  mix  and  incorporate  the 
materials  together,  and  to  evaporate  all  the  fapeifluous 
humidity.  The  frit,  once  made,  is  readily  futcd,  and 
turned  into  glals. 

There  are  thiee  kinds  of  frits.  The  firft,  cr^'ftal  frit, 
or  that  for  cr)  Ital  metal,  is  made  with  fait  of  pulvcrine 
and  fand.  The  fccond,  and  ordinary  frit,  is  made  of 
the  bare  afiies  of  pulveiine  or  barilla,  without  c.\- 
trafting  the  fait  from  them.  This  makes  the  ordi- 
4iary  white  or  tryflal  mclal.  The  third  is'frit  for.grccn 
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g'ndes,  made  of  common  allies,  without  any  prcpjra- 
itiin.  This  lalt  frit  will  require  ten  or  twelve  hours 
baking. 

'I'lie  materials  in  each  are  to  be  fir*'y  powdered, 
walhed,  and  fearced  ;  then  equally  mixed,  and  frequent- 
ly llirred  together  in  the  melting  pot.  For  the  retl 
fee  Glass,  and  Crystal. 

FlilTH,  in  its  mod  ufual  acceptation,  fignifics  the 
mouth  or  opening  of  a  river  into  the  fea  ;  fuch  are  the 
Frith  of  Forth  or  of  Edinburgh,  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
Moray  Frith,  S:c. 

FRITILLARIA,  fritillary:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hcxandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
loth  order,  Coionarits.  The  corolla  is  hcxapetalous 
and  campanulated,  with  a  nedlariferous  cavity  above  the 
heel  in  each  petal ;  the  ftamina  are  as  long  as  the  co- 
rolla. There  are  five  fpecies,  all  of  them  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennials,  producing  annual  Ua!k» 
from  about  one  toot  to  a  yard  or  more  high,  termi- 
nated by  large,  bell-lhaped,  hliaceous  flowers,  of  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  They  are  all  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  they  furnifh  abundantly  from  the  fides  of 
their  roots,  and  which  may  be  feparated  every  fecond 
or  third  year ;  they  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  of  the  common  borders. 

FR.IULI,  a  province  of  Italy,  fubjeft  to  Venice, 
and  bounded  by  Carinthia  in  Germany  on  the  north, 
by  Carniola  on  the  call, by  the  Gulph  of  Venice  on  the 
foiith,  and  by  the  Bellunefc  and  Fcltrin  on  the  weft. 

FRIZE,  or  Frieze,  in  architeClure,  a  part  of  the 
entablature  of  colum.ns,  more  ufually  written  and  pro- 
nounced/wzif.     See  Freeze. 

Prize,  or  Freeze,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth  or  llufr  for  winter  wear,  being  frilled  or 
knapt  on  one  fide;  whence,  in  all  probability,  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Of  frizes,  fome  are  crolTed,  others  not  croffed  :  the 
former  are  chiefly  of  Englifh  manufadure,  the  latter 
of  Irifii. 

PRIZING  of  Cloth,  a  term  in  the  woollen 
manufactory,  applied  to  the  forming  of  the  nap  of 
cloth  or  lluft  into  a  number  of  little  hard  burrs  or 
prominences, covering  almort  the  whole  ground  thereof. 
Some  cloths  are  only  frized  on  the  back  fide,  a« 
black  cloths  ;  others  on  the  right  fide,  as  coloured  and 
mixed  cloths,  rateens,  bays,  friezes,  &c. 

P"rizing  may  be  performed  two  ways.  One  with  the 
hand,  that  is,  by  means  of  two  workmen,  who  con- 
duct a  kind  of  plank  that  ferves  for  a  frizing  inflru- 
ment.  The  other  way  is  by  a  mill,  worked  either  by  wa- 
ter or  a  horfe,  or  fometimes  by  nrcn.  This  latter  is 
efteemed  the  better  way  of  frizing,  by  reafon  the  mo- 
tion being  uniform  and  regular,  the  little  knobs  of  the 
frizing  are  formed  more  equably  and  regukirly.  The 
ftrutture  of  this  ufefnl  machine  is  as  foll.iws  : 

The  three  principal  parts  are  the  frizer  or  crifper,  the 
frizing  table,  and  the  drawer  or  beam.  The  two  firft 
are  two  equal  planks  or  boards,  each  about  10  feet 
long  and  15  inches  broad ;  differing  only  in  this,  that 
the  frizing- table  is  lined  or  covered  with  a  kind  of 
coarfe  woollen  Huff,  of  a  rough  Iturdy  nap ;  and  the 
frizer  is  incrullated  with  a  kind  of  cement  compofed 
of  ghie,  gumarabx,  and  a  yellow  land,  with  a  little 
aqua-vita:,  or  uriue.     The  bcaui,  or  drawer,  thus  caU- 
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ed,  becaufe  it  draws  tbe  fluff  from  between  the  frizer 
and  the  frizing-table,  is  a  wooden  roller,  befet  all  over 
_  with  little,  fine,  (hort  points  or  ends  of  wire,  like  thofc 
of  cards  -ufed  in  carding  of  wool. 

The  difpofition  and  ufe  of  the  machine  is  thus.  The 
table  (lands  immO'veable,  and  bears  or  fullains  the  cloth 
to  be  fri/.cd,  which  is  laid  with  that  fide  uppermoft  on 
which  the  nap  is  to  be  raifed  :  over  the  table  is  placed 
the  frizer,  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it  as  to  give  room 
for  the  ftuff  to  be  paffed  between  them  :  fo  that  the 
frizer,  having  a  very  flow  femicircular  motion,  meeting 
the  long  hairs  or  naps  of  the  cloth,  twills,  and  rolls 
them  into  httle  knobs  or  burrs ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  drawer,  which  is  continually  turning,  draws 
away  the  Huff  from  under  the  frizer,  and  winds  it  over 
its  own  points. 

All  that  the  workman  has  to  do  while  the  machine 
is  a-going,  is  to  ftretch  the  llufF  on  the  table  as  fall  as 
the  drawer  takes  it  off,  and  from  time  to  time  to  take 
off  the  fluff  from  the  points  of  the  drawer. 

Tlie  defign  of  having  the  frizing-table  lined  with 
fluff  of  a  (hort,  (liff,  (lubby  nap,  is  that  it  may  detain 
the  cloth  between  the  table  and  the  frizer  long  enough 
for  the  grain  to  be  formed,  that  the  drawer  may  not 
take  it  away  too  readily,  which  mull  otherwife  be  the 
cafe,  as  it  is  not  held  by  any  thing  at  tlie  other  end. 
It  were  uiineceffary  to  fay  any  thing  particular  of  the 
manner  of  frizing  (luffs  with  the  hand,  it  being  the 
aim  of  tie  workmen  to  imitate,  as  near  as  they  can  with 
their  wooden  inftrumenf,  the  flow,  equable,  and  circu- 
lar motion  of  the  machine  :  it  needs  only  be  added,  tliat 
their  frir.er  is  but  about  two  feet  long  and  one  broad  ; 
and  tliat  to  form  the  nap  more  eafily,  they  moiflen  the 
furfacc  of  the  fluff  lightly,  with  water  mingled  with 
whites  of  *ggs  or  honey. 

FROBENIUS  (John),  a  famous  and  learned  print- 
er in  the  l6th  century,  was  born  at  Hamelburgh  in 
Franconia,  and  fettled  at  Bafd.  He  had  before  flu- 
died  in  that  univcifi'.y,  where  lie  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  uncommonly  learned  ;  and  now  fciting 
up  a  p-.inting-hnufe  in  that  city,  was  the  firft  of  the 
German  printers  who  brought  that  admirable  art  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Being  a  man  of  great  probity 
and  piety,  as  well  as  fl<ill,  he  was  particularly  choice 
in  the  authors  he  printed  ;  and  would  never,  for  the 
fake  of  profit,  fuffer  libels,  or  any  thing  that  miglit 
hurt  the  uputation  of  another,  to  go  through  his 
prcfs.  The  great  charailer  of  this  printer  was  the 
principal  motive  which  induced  Erafmus  to  refide  at 
Bafd,  in  order  to  have  his  own  works  printed  by  him. 
A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by 
Frobeiiius,  with  great  care  and  accuracy ;  among 
which  were  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  Auguftine,  and 
Erafmus.  He  dcfigned  to  have  printed  the  Greek 
Ealliers  ;  but  died  in  1527,  before  he  could  execute 
his  defign.  Erafmus  wrote  his  epitaph  in  Greek,  and 
Latin. 

John  Frobcnius  left  a  fon,  named  'Jerome  Froben'iut, 
and  a  d.iugliter  married  to  Nicholas  Epifcopius  ;  who, 
joining  in  partnerfhip,  continued  Frobenius's  printing- 
houfe  with  reputation,  and  printed  correft  editions  of 
the  Greek  Fathers. 

FROBISHER,  or  Forbisher  (Sir  Martin),  an 
excellent  navigator  and  fca-officer  in  the  l6th  century, 
was  born  near  Doncafter  in  YorkfhirCj  aad  was  from 
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his  youth  brought  up  to  navigation.  He  wa;  the  firfl 
Englifl.man  who  attempted  to  find  a  north-wefl  paf- 
fage  to  China,  and  in  1576  he  failed  with  two  barks 
and  a  pinnace  in  order  to  attempt  that  paffage.  In 
this  voyage  he  difcovered  a  cape,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  ^een  El'tzaleth's  Foreland,  and  the  next  day 
difcovered  a  llrait  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  This 
voyage  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  attempted  the  fame 
paffage  in  1577;  but  difcovering  fome  ore  in  an  ifland, 
and  his  commiffion  dlre(fling  him  in  this  voyage  only  to 
fearch  for  orC;  and  to  leave  the  farther  difcovery  of  the 
north-weft  to  another  time,  he  returned  to  England. 
He  failed  again,  with  15  fliips  and  a  great  number  of 
adventurers,  to  form  a  fettlement :  but  being  obflruc- 
tcd  by  the  ice,  and  driven  out  to  fea  by  a  violent 
ftorm,  they,  after  encountering  many  diiTiculties,  re- 
turned home,  without  making  any  fettlement,  but 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  ore. — He  afterwards  com- 
manded the  Aid  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ex|)edition  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  in  which  St  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola, 
Carthngena,  and  Santa  Juftina,  in  Florida,  were  taken 
and  fackcd.  In  1588,  he  bravely  excited  himdlf  in 
defence  of  his  country  againft  the  Spanidi  armada, 
when  he  commanded  the  Triumph,  one  of  the  largcfl; 
(lilps  in  that  fervice  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  dillin- 
guiihed  bravery,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  lord  high-admirnl  at  fea.  He  afterwards 
commanded  a  fquadron  which  was  ordered  to  cruife  on 
the  Spanifli  coaft  ;  and  in  1592  took  two  valuable 
flii^ps  and  a  rich  carrack.  In  1594  he  was  fent  to  the 
affillance  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  France  againft  a  body 
of  the  Leaguers  and  Spaniards,  who  had  ftrongly  en- 
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trenched  themfelves  at  Croyzon  near  Breft  ;  but  m  an 
affauh  upon  that  fort,  on  the  7th  of  November,  Sir 
Martin  was  unfortunately  wounded  with  a  ball,  of  which 
he  died  foon  after  he  had  brought  back  the  fleet  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  was  buried  in  that  town. 

Frobishsr's  Straits,  lie  a  little  to  the  northward  of 
Cape  Farewell  in  Wcfl  Greenland,  and  were  difcover- 
ed by  Sir  Martin  Frubiflier.  W.  Long.  48.  1 6.  N. 
Lat.  f)^.  12. 

FRODSHAM,  a  town  of  Chefhire  in  England, 
162  miles  from  London,  is  noted  for  its  ancient  caflle. 
It  has  a  flone-brldge  over  the  river  Weaver  near  its 
conflux  with  the  Merfcy,  and  a  harbour  for  fliips  of 
good  burden.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has 
communication  with  the  tivers  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extendi 
above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancaller,  Weflmoreland,  Stafford,  War- 
wick, Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefler,  &c. 

I'ROG,  in  zoology.     Sec  Rana. 

BuU-Fsoa,     See  Rana. 

Fkoc-F'iP}  of  Surinam,  a  ver)'  fingu'ar  animal,  of 
which  a  figure  is  given  by  Mr  Edwards,  H'Jl.  of  Birds, 
Vol.  I.  There  is  no  fpecimen  in  the  Britifli  mufeum, 
nor  in  any  private  colledion,  except  that  of  Dr  Fo- 
thergill.  It  was  brought  from  Surinam  in  South  A- 
merica. —  Frogs,  both  in  Afia  and  Africa,  according 
to  Merian,  change  gradually  from  fifhcs  to  frogs,  as 
thofe  in  Europe;  but  after  many  years  revert  again  in- 
to filhes,  though  the  manner  of  their  change  has  never 
been  invtfligated.  In  Surinam  thefe  fifiies  are  called 
jiikjei.  They  are  cartilaginous,  of  a  fub.lance  like  our 
3  P  mufltfU, 
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mudcla,  and  exquiiitc  food  :  they  are  formed  witli  re- 
gular vertebrae,  and  fraall  bones  all  over  ihc  body  di- 
viJcd  into  equsi  parts  ;  arc  firft  darkifli,  and  then 
grey  :  their  fcaics  make  a  biaiitiful  appiavanco.  Whe- 
ther this  animal  is,  in  its  pctfecl  (late,  a  fpecies  of  frog 
Vvitli  a  tail,  or  a  kind  of  water  li/.ard,  Mr  Edwards  does 
'not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  obfervcs,  t'lat  uhtn  its 
fs7X  is  confijeied,  if  it  fiionld  be  deemed  a  tadpole  at  firft 

{iroduced  from  fpawn,  and  in  its  progrefs  towards  a 
rog,  fuch  an  animal,  when  fiill  giown,  if  it  bears  the 
fame  proportion  to  its  tadpole  ab>  thofe  in  Europe  do, 
muil  be  of  enormous  fize;  for  our  full  grown  fro^js  ex- 
ceed the  tadpoles  at  leall  50  times.  See  a  reduced  fi- 
gu.e  on  Plate  CCIII. 

FRCME,  a  river  that  lifes  from  fevcral  fprings  in 
the  Wii-ern  parts  of  Dorfetftiie  in  England,  the  prl:i- 
tipal  of  which  is  near  Everfliot ;  and  direfting  Its  tourfe 
almoll  due  wtft,  paflTes  under  Frampton-bridge,  v^aflies 
the  town  of  Doreheller,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
Englifh  Ciiannel  called  Poolhave-n,  near  Wareham. 

F7i;MP.-Sclivocd,  a  t.uvn  of  Somtrfetfhire  in  England, 
IC5  miles  from  London.  It  is  the  cliii  f  town  of  this 
|)art  of  the  country,  which  was  anciently  one  great 
foreft  called  SeIzuij9tljJ:tre  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  century,  in  thofe  called  From:  Woodlaiuh,  there 
was  a  ccnfidcrablc  gang  <  f  money-coiners  or  clippers, 
of  whom  m?ny  were  taken  and  executed,  and  thtir  co- 
vert la'd  open.  Though  the  town  Is  big.rer  than  fimie 
cities,  yet  it  has  only  one  church  ;  but  it  has  fix  or 
fevcn  meeting-houfes  of  Protcllant  diffenters.  The 
inhabitants  are  reckojied  about  1 3,000,  whofe  chief 
manufaftoiy  Is  broad-cloth.  About  50  years  Kgo, 
more  wire  cards  for  carding  the  wool  for  the  fp'nners 
were  made  at  this  place  than  In  all  England  beiides, 
which  was  for  the  moll  part  fupplied  with  them  from 
hence  ;  for  here  were  no  lefs  than  20  mafter  card- 
makers,  one  of  whom  employed  400  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  that  manufaftory  at  one  time;  fo  that  even 
children  of  7  or  8  years  of  age  could  earn  half-a- crown 
a-week.  The  river  here,  which  abounds  with  trout, 
eels,  &c.  rifes  in  the  woodlands  ;  and  runs  imdcr  its 
ftone-bridge  towards  Bath,  on  the  call  fide  of  which 
it  fulls  Into  the  Avon.  This  town  has  been  a  long 
time  noted  for  Its  fine  beer,  which  they  keep  to  a  great 
age,  and  Is  generally  preferred  by  the  gentry  to  the 
wines  of  France  and  Portugal.  It  was  governed  for- 
merly by  a  bailiff,  and  now  by  two  conilahles  of  the 
hundreds  of  Frome,  chofen  at  the  court-leet  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor-. 

FRONDESCENTIA,  from/;w//,  «'  a  leaf;"  the 
precife  tlirre  of  the  year  aird  month  in  which  each  fpe- 
cies of  plants  unfolds  Its  firll  leaves. 

All  plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year;  but  all  do 
not  renew  them  at  the  fame  time.  Among  woody 
plants,  the  <.ldcr,  and  moft  of  the  honey-fuckles  ;  a- 
mong  perennial  herbs,  crocus  and  tulip,  are  the  firll 
that  pufh  or  expand  their  leaves.  The  time  of  fow- 
ing  the  feeds  decides  with  refpeft  to  annuals.  The 
oak  and  afii  are  conllantly  the  lateft  in  pufhlng  their 
leaves:  the  greatell  number  unfold  them  in  fpring;  the 
molTes  and  firs  in  winter.  Thefe  ftriking  dlfTerences 
with  rtfpt  ft  to  fo  capital  a  circumftance  in  plants  as 
that  of  unfolding  their  leaves,  fcem  to  indicate  tiiat 
each  fpecies  of  plants  has  a  temperature  proper  or  pe- 


culiar to  itfe'f,  and  requires  a  certain  degree  of  hej.t 
to  extricate  the  leaves  from  their  buds,  and  produce 
the  appearance  in  quellion. 

This  temperature,  however,  is  not  fo  fixed  or  con- 
ftant  as  it  may  appear  to  a  fuperficial  obferver.  A- 
mong  plants  of  the  fame  fpecies,  thei'e  are  fome  more 
early  than  others;  whether  that  circuiiHanee  depends, 
a>  it  moft  commonly  does,  on  the  nature  of  t!ie  plants, 
or  Is  ov.'iiig  to  dliTetences  In  heat,  txpofure,  and  foil. 
In  general,  it  may  be  affiuned,  that  fma!!  and  yoirri'T 
trees  arc  always  earlier  than  Lirger  or  old  on;3. 

The  pufliing  of  the  leaves  is  likewife  accelerated  or 
retarded  according  to  tire  temperature  of  the  feafim  ; 
that  is,  according  as  the  fun  i:;  foonjr  or  later  in  dif- 
penfing  that  certain  degi-ee  of  heat  which  is  fultable  to 
each  fpecies. 

FRONT,  the  forehead,  or  that  part  of  the  face 
above  tlie  eyebrows.  The  word  Is  formed  of  the  Latin 
froiu;  and  that  from  the  Greek  fs-i-t,,  "  to  think,  per- 
ceive ;"  of  te"'  mens,  "  the  mind,  thoitght."  Marti- 
nlus,  to  make  out  thli  etymology,  obferves,  that  from 
the  for'chead  of  a  perfon  we  perceive  what  he  is,  v/hat 
he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 

Front  Is  alfo  ufed  whtre  feveral  pcrfons  or  tilings 
are  ranged  fide  by  fide,  and  fiiow  their  front  or  fjre- 
parts. 

FronTv  In  architefluri',  denotes  the  principal  face 
or  fide  of  a  building,  or  that  prefcnted  to  their  chief 
afpefl  or  view. 

FRONTAL,  in  arehitefture,  a  little  fronton  or 
pediment,  fometlmes  placed  over  a  fmall  door  or  win- 
dow. 

Front.^l,  Frontlet,  or  Broiu-land,  Is  alfo  ufed  in 
fpeaking  of  the  Jewilh  ceremonies.  This  frontal  con- 
iills  of  four  leveral  pieces  of  vellum,  on  each  v.hercof 
Is  written  fome  text  ot  fcripture.  They  are  all  laid  on 
a  piece  of  a  black  calf's  leather  with  thongs  to  tie  It  by. 
The  Jews  apply  the  leather  with  the  velluirr  on  tireir 
foreheads  in  the  fynagogue,  and  tie  it  round  the  head 
with  the  thongs. 

FRONTIER,  the  border,  confine,  or  extreme,  of 
a  kingdom  or  province,  which  the  enemies  find  in  front 
when  they  would  enter  the  lame.  TIrus  we  f.iv,  a 
frontier  town,  frontier  province,  &c.  Frontiers  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

The  word  Is  derived  from  the  French yj-on/Z-r?,  and 
that  from  the  'L.MMi  frontar'm ;  as  being  a  kind  of  front 
ojipofed  to  the  enemy.  Skinner  dtrives_/)-on/;«r  from 
front;  inafmuch  as  the  frontier  is  the  exterior  and  moft 
advanced  part  of  a  Hate,  as  the  front  is  that  of  the  face 
of  a  man. 

FRONTIGNIAC  wine,  is  fo  called  from  a  town 
of  Languedoc  In  Fiance,  fituated  16  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Montpelicr,  remarkable  fin-  producing  it. 

FRONTINUS  (Sextus  Julius),  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  was  of  conlular  dignity,  and  flotiriflied  under  the 
emperors  Vefpafian,  Titus,  Domitlan,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan.  He  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Bri- 
tain ;  was  made  city-prsetor  when  Vefpafian  and  Ti- 
tus were  confuls;  aird  Nerva  made  him  curator  of  the 
aquedudls,  which  occafioned  his  writing  De  aquxducli- 
bus  urbis  Romtc.  hie  wrote  four  books  upon  the  Greek 
and  Roman  art  of  war  ;  a  piece  De  re  agrnriu,  and 
another  De  limilllus.     Thefe  have  been  often  fcparate- 
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ly  reprinted  ;  but  were  all  collcflej  together  I'n  a  neat  fenfatioii  of  cold  Is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fubllance 

edition  at  Amflerdam  in  1661,  with  notes  by  Robertas  co/J ;  but  if  it  flows  from  any  fubftance  into  our  bodv- 

Keuchenius.     He  died  under  Trajan.  the  fcnfation  of  heat  is  excited,  and  we  call  that  fub- 

I'RONTISPIECE,  in  architefture,  the  principal  ftance /^s/,  without  regard  to  the  abfolute  quantity  ( 

face  of  a  fine  building.     The  word  is  formed  of  the  tained  in  either  cafe.     S^e  Heat. 
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l^zUnfrontifpuium,  q.  d.  frontit  hom'inis  infpeH'io. — Hence 
alfo,  by  a  figure,  we  fay,  the  frontifpiece  of  a  book  ; 
meaning  an  ornament  with  an  engraven  title  on  the 
firft  page. 

FRONTLET.  See  Frontal, 
FRONTO  (Marcus  Cornelius),  was  chofen  for  his 
eloquence  to  inllrudl  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus  in  rhetoric  ;  in  recompencc  of  which  he 
was  promoted  to  the  confulate,  and  a  ftatue  was  erec- 
ted to  his  honour.  He  taught  Marcus  Aurelius  not 
only  eloquence,  but  the  duty  of  kings,  and  excellent 
morals.  Some  fay  he  wrote  againft  the  Chrillians.  A 
fc<ft  was  formed  of  thofe  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  mo- 
del of  perfect  eloquence,  and  thefe  were  called  Frottlo- 
n'lani.  The  Civilians,  whofe  names  were  Fronto,  men- 
tioned in  the  pandeds,  were  probably  dtfcended  from 
him. 

FROST,  in  phyfiology,  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  as  occafions  the  congelation  or  freezing  of  water 
and  other  fluids.     See  Congelatios. 

Under  the  articles  Cold,  Congelation,  Evapo- 
RATtON,  Fluidity,  &c.  it  is  fliown,  that  water  and 
other  fluids  are  capable  of  containing  the  element  of 
fire  or  heat  in  two  very  different  ftates.  In  the  one, 
they  fcem  to  Imbibe  the  fire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it 
eludes  all  the  methods  by  which  we  are  accuftomed  to 
obferve  it,  either  by  our  fcnfation  of  feeling,  or  the 
thermometer;  in  the  other,  it  manifcils  itfclf  obvioufly 
to  out  fenfes,  either  by  the  touch,  the  thermometer, 
or  the  emifli  >n  of  light. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  ftatca,  we  call   the   body  coltl ; 
and  are  apt  to  fay  that  this  coldnefs  is  occafioned  by 
the  ahftnce  of  heat.      But   this   manner   of  exprefllng 
cmrfrlvcs  is  certainly  improper;  for  even  thofe  fluids 
which  are  coldeft  to  the  touch  contain  a  vaft  deal  of 
heat.       Thus  vapour,  which   is  colder  to  the   touch 
than  the  water  from  which  It  was  raifed,  contains  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  fire,  even  more  than  fufficienc  to 
heat  it  red  hot.    The  like  may  be  faid  of  common  fait, 
and  fnow,  or  ice.      If  a  quantity  of  each  of  thefe  fub- 
ftanccs  is  feparately  reduced  to  the  degree  of  28  or  30 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  upon  mixing   them  to- 
gether, the  heat  which  would  have  raifed  the  thermo- 
meter to  the  degree  above  mentioned,  now  enters  into 
the  fubftartCe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  mer- 
cury falls  down   to  c. — Here  an   exceflive  degree  of 
Cold  is  pioduced,  and  yet  we  are  fure  that  the  fubftan- 
ces  contain  the  veiy  fame  quantity  of  heat  that  they 
formerly  did  :  nay,   they  will  even   feem  exceedingly 
cold,  when  they  moll  Icertainly  contain  a  great  deal 
more  heat  than  they  originally  did  ;  for  they  abforb  it 
from  all  bodies  around  tliem  ;  and  if  a  fmall  vcflel  full 
of  water  is  put  in  the  middle  of  fuch  a  mixture,  it  will 
in  a  (hort  lime  be  full  of  ice. 

It  appear",  thcriTore,  that  our  fenfes,  even  when 
alTifted  by  thermometers,  can  only  judge  of  the  ftate  in 
■which  the  clement  of  fire  is  with  relation  to  the  bo- 
dies around  us,  without  regard  to  the  quantity  contain- 
ed in  them.  Thus,  if  heat  flows  from  any  part  of  our. 
body  ioto  any  fubftaDce  a£lually  in  conta^  with  it,  the 


Of  all  known  fubaance?,  the  atmofphere  either  ab- 
forbs  or  throws  out  heat  with  the  moft  remarkable  fa- 
cility  :  and  m  one  or  other  of  thefe  Rates  it  always  is 
w.tn  refpea  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  fuch  bo- 
d.es  as  are  placed  on  or  near  it ;  for  thefe,  properly 
fpeaking,  have  no  temperature  of  their  own,  but  are 
entirely  regulated  by  that  of  the  atmofphere.— When 
the  air  has  been  for  forae  time  abforbing  the  heat  from 
terreftrial  bodies,  a  fioft  muft  be  the  undoubted  con- 
fequence,  for  the  fame  rcaion  that  water  freezes  in  a 
veikl  put  into  a  freezing  mixture  ;  and  were  this  ab- 
forptnin  to  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  the  whole 
earth  would  be  converted  into  a. frozen  mafs.  There 
are,  however,  certain  powers  in  nature,  by  which  this 
efi'tcl  is  always  prevented  ;  and  the  moll  violent  froil 
we  can  imagine,  muft  always  as  it  were  defeat  its  own 

pt:ipofes,  and  end  in  a  thaw.  To  underftand  this  fub- 

Jecl,  we  mull  obferve, 

1.  In  that  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  which  we  deno- 
minate  froft,  there  is  a  moll  intimate  union  between 
the  air  and  the  v.ater  it  contains;  and  therefore  frofty 
weather,  except  in  very  high  latitudes,  is  generally 
clear.  ' 

2.  When  fuch  an  union  takes  place,  either  in  wiij- 
ter  or  fummcr,  we  obferve  the  atmofphere  alfo  In- 
clined to  abforb  heat,  and  confequently  to  froft. 
Thus  in  clear  fettled  weather,  even  in  fummcr,  though 
the  day  may  be  exceflively  hot  by  rcafon  of  the  con- 
tinued funlhine,  yet  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  re- 
markably cold,  and  fometimes  even  difagreeably  fo. 

3.  The  air  being  therefore  always  ready  in  the  time 
of  froft,  or  in  clear  weather,  to  abfoib  heat  from  every 
fubftance  which  comes  into  contaft  with  it,  it  follows 
that  it  muft  alfo  abforb  part  of  that  which  belongs  to 
the  vapours  contained  in  it. 

4.  Though  vapour  is  capable  of  becoming  much 
colder  than  water  without  being  frozen,  yet  by  a  con- 
tinued abforption  it  muft  at  iafl  part  with  its  latent 
heat,  i.  e.  that  which  eflTentially  conllitutes  it  vapour ; 
and  without  which  it  is  no  longer  vapour,  but  water 
or  ice.  No  fooner,  therefore,  does  the  froft  arrive  at 
a  certain  pitch,  than  the  vapours,  every  where  dif- 
perfed  through  the  air,  give  out  their  latent  heat  : 
the  atmofphere  tlien  !►  comes  clouded  ;  the  froft  cither 
totally  goes  oft",  or  becomes  milder  by  reafon  of  the 
great  quantity  of  heat  difcharged  into  the  air  ;  and 
the  vapours  defcend  in  rain,  hail,  or  fnow,  according 
to  the  particular  difpofition  of  the  atmofphere  at  the 
time. 

Even    in    the 


5.  i:.ven  in  me  polar  regions,  v.iieie  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  froft  muft  increafe  beyond  meafure, 
there  are  alfo  natural  means  for  preventing  its  running 
to  extremes.  The  principal  caufe  here  is,  the  mixture 
of  a  great  quantity  of  vapours  from  the  more  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  globe  with  the  air  in  thofe  dreaiy 
climates.  It  is  well  known,  that  aqueous  vapour  al- 
ways flies  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  place.  For  this 
reafon,  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  in  the  more  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  earth,  muft  continually  travel 
northward  and  fouthward  in  great  quantities.  Thus 
3  P  z  they 
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Fr.  C  :licy  hirniih  materials  for  thofe  immenfe  quantities  of 
"~*V~~-  fnow  and  ice  which  arc  to  be  found  in  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  the  poles,  and  which  we  cannot  imagine  the 
weak  influence  of  the  fun  in  thefc  parts  capable  of  rai- 
ling. It  is  impofilblf  that  a  quantity  of  vapour  can  be 
mixtd  with  frofty  air,  without  communicating  a  threat 
deal  of  heat  to  it  ;  and  thus  there  are  often  thaws  of 
confiderable  duration  even  in  thofe  climates  where, 
from  the  little  infiuence  of  the  fun,  we  fliould  fuppofe 
the  frofl  would  be  perpetual. 

6.  We  may  now  account  with  fome  probability  for 
the  uncertain  duration  of  frofts.  In  this  country  they 
arc  feldom  of  a  long  continuance;  becaufe  the  vapours 
raifed  from  the  fea  with  wliich  our  illaiid  is  furround- 
cd,  perpetually  mix  with  tlic  air  over  tlie  ifland,  and 
prevent  a  long  duratic^i  of  the  froft.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  frulls  arc  never  of  fuch  long  duration  in  marl- 
time  places  on  the  continent  as  in  the  inland  ones. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  more  uncertain  than  the 
motion  of  the  vapours  with  which  the  air  is  conllantly 
filled;  and  therefore  it  is  impofiible  to  progntillicate  the 
duration  cf  a  froft  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In 
general,  we  may  always  be  cettain,  that  if  a  quantity 
of  vapour  is  accumulated  in  any  place,  no  Inttnfe  fro(t 
can  fubfift  in  that  place  for  any  l.ngth  of  time;  and 
by  whatever  caufes  the  vapours  are  driven  from  place 
to  place,  by  the  fame  caufes  the  frofts  are  regulated 
throughout  the  whole  world.  S^e  Thaw,  Vapour, 
&c. 

The  efleiSs  of  froil  in  feveral  different  countries,  are 
enumerated  under  the  article  Congelation.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world,  ev^n  folid  bodies  are  li- 
able to  be  afFcfted  by  froft.  Timber  is  often  apparent- 
ly frozen,  and  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  to  faw. 
Marie,  chalk,  and  other  lefs  fulid  terrcftrlal  concre- 
tions, will  be  ftiattered  by  ttrong  and  durable  frofts. 
Metals  are  contrafttd  by  frol\  :  thus,  an  iron  tube,  12 
feet  long,  upon  being  expofed  to  the  air  in  a  frofty 
night,  loft  two  liWs  of  its  length.  On  the  contrary, 
froft  fwells  or  dilares  water  near  one-tenth  of  its  bulk. 
Mr  Boyle  made  fevfral  experiments  with  metalline 
veflels,  exceedingly  thick  and  ftrong  ;  which  being 
filled  with  water,  clofe  ftopped,  and  expofed  to  the 
cold,  burft  by  the  expanfxon  of  the  frozen  fluid  with- 
in them.  Trees  are  frequently  deftroyed  by  froft,  as 
if  burnt  up  by  the  moft  exccffive  heat;  and  in  very 
ftrong  frolls,  walnut-trees,  afties,  and  even  oaks,  are 
for.ietimes  fplit  and  ckfi,  fo  as  to  be  feen  through, 
and  this  with  a  terrible  nolfe,  lik.e  the  explofton  of  iire- 
aims. 

Froft  naturally  proceeds  from  the  upper  parts  of  bo- 
dies downwards  :  but  how  deep  it  will  reach  in  earth 
or  water,  is  not  eafily  known  ;  becaufe  this  depth  may 
vary  w  ith  the  degree  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  by  a  longer 
or  fhorter  duration  of  the  froft,  the  texture  of  the 
earth,  the  nature  of  the  juices  wherewith  it  Is  impreg- 
nated, the  conftitution  of  its  more  internal  parts  as  to 
lieat  and  cold,  the  nature  of  its  effluvia,  &c.  Mr 
Boyle,  in  order  to  afcertain  this  depth,  after  four 
nights  of  hard  froft,  dug  in  an  orchard,  where  the 
ground  was  level  and  bare,  and  found  the  froft  had 
fcarce  reached  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  in  a  garden 
nearer  the  houfe  only  two  inches  below  the  luifacc. 
tlinc  or  ten  fucteffive  frofty   nights  froze  the  bare 


ground  in  the  garden  fix  inches  and  a  half  deep  ;  and 
in  the  orchard,  where  a  wall  Ihtltered  it  from  the  fouth  ' 
fun,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches  and  a  half.  He  alfo 
dug  in  an  orchard,  near  a  wall,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, and  found  the  froft  to  have  penc:traled  to  the 
depth  of  14  inches.  In  a  garden  at  Mofcow,  ihe  froll 
in  a  hard  feafcn  only  penetrates  to  two  feet  :  and  the 
utmoft  efFeft  that  Captain  James  mentions  the  cold  to 
have  had  upon  the  ground  of  Ciiarlton  ifland,  was  to 
freeze  it  to  10  feet  deep  :  whence  may  appear  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  cold  of  that  ifland  and  Ruffia.  And 
as  to  the  freezing  of  water  at  tliC  abovementioncd 
ifland,  the  Captain  tells  us,  it  does  not  naturally  con- 
geal above  the  depth  of  fix  fett,  the  reft  being  by  ac- 
cident. Water  alfo,  expofed  to  the  coM  air  in  large 
vefTels,  always  freezes  firft  at  the  upper  furface,  the 
ice  gradually  increaliiig  and  thickening  downwards  : 
for  which  reafon,  frogs  letiie  in  froil y  weather  to 
the  bottom  of  ditches  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  flioals  of 
fifli  retire  in  winter  to  thofe  depths  of  the  fea  and  ri- 
vers, w  here  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  fummer.  Wa- 
ter, like  the  eartli,  feems  not  difpofed  to  receive  any 
very  intenfe  degree  of  cold  at  a  conliderable  depth  or 
diftance  from  the  air.  The  vaft  maffes  of  ice  found 
in  the  northern  fcas  being  only  many  flakes  and  frag- 
ments, which.  Aiding  under  each  other,  are,  by  the 
congelation  of  the  intercepted  water,  cemented  toge- 
ther. 

In  cold  countries,  the  froft  often  proves  fatal  to 
mankind  ;  not  only  producing  gangrenes,  but  even 
death  itfclf.  Tliofe  who  die  of  it  have  tlieir  hands  and 
fett  firft  feizfd,  till  they  grow  paft  feeling  it  ;  after 
which  the  reft  of  their  bodies  is  fo  invaded,  that  they 
are  taken  with  a  drowfinefs,  which  if  indulged,  they 
awake  no  more,  but  die  infcnfibly.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther way  whereby  it  proves  mortal,  viz.  by  freezluj 
the  abdomen  and  vlfcera,  which  on  diftection  are  fuuikl 
to  be  mortified  and  black. 

The  great  power  of  froft  on  vegetables  is  a  thing 
fufficiently  known  ;  but  the  diff^erences  between  the 
frofts  of  a  fevere  winter,  and  thofe  which  happen  in. 
the  fpring  mornings,  in  their  effects  on  plants  and 
trees,  were  never  perfeiSly  explained,  till  by  Mefi".  Du. 
Hamel  and  Buffon  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy.. 

The  frofts  of  fevere  winters  are  much  more  terrible 
than  thofe  of  the  fpring,  as  they  biing  on  a  priva- 
tion of  all  the  products  of  the  tenderer  part  of  the 
vegetable  world;  but  then  they  arc  not  frequent,  fuch- 
winters  happening  perhaps  but  once  in  an  age  ;  and 
the  frofts  of  the  fpring  are  in  reality  greater  injuries  Lo 
us  than  thefe,  as  they  are  every  year  repeated. 

In  regard  to  t!-ees,  the  great  difTcrence  is  this,  that 
the  frofts  of  fevere  winters  affect.even  their  wood,  their 
trunks  and  large  branchts  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the  fpriiig 
have  only  power  to  hurt  the  buds. 

The  winter  frofts  happening  at  a  time  when  moft  of 
the  trees  in  our  woods  and  gardens  have  neither  leaves, 
flowers,  nor  fruits  upon  them,  and  have  their  buds  fo 
hard  as  to  be  proof  agalnlt  flight  injuries  of  weather, 
efpeciaily  if  the  preceding  fununer  has  not  been  too 
wet  ;  in  this  ftate,  if  there  arc  no  unlucky  circumftan- 
cts  attending,  the  generality  of  trees  bear  moderate 
winters  very  well  j  but  hard  frofts,  which  happen  late 
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in  the  -winter,  caufe  very  great  injuries  even' to  thofe 
tices  which  thty  do  not  utterly  dellroy.     Thefe  p-e, 

1.  Long  cracks  followinjj  the  diredliou  of  the  fibres. 

2.  Parcels  of  dead  wood  inclofid  round  with  wood  yet 
ill  a  living  ftate.  And,  v  That  diftemperaturc  which 
the  forctlcrs  call  the  double  bha,  which  is  a  pcrfeifl 
circle  of  blca,  or  foft  white  wood,  which,  when  the 
tree  is  afterwards  felled,  is  found  covered  by  a  circle 
of  hard  and  folid  wood. 

The  opinions  of  authors  about  the  expofition  of 
trees  to  the  different  quarters,  have  been  very  different, 
and  mcll  of  them  grounded  on  no  rational  foundation. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  tiie  effects  of  froft  are  mod 
violently  felt  on  thofc  trees  which  are  cxpofed  to  the 
north;  and  others  think  the  fouth  or  the  weft  the  moil 
ftrongly  affecled  by  them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
north  cxpofure  is  fubjeA  to  the  greatefl  coid.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow  from  this,  that  the  injury  mull 
be  always  greatcft.  on  the  trees  cxpofed  to  the  north  in 
fi-otls :  en  the  contrary,  there  are  abuniant  proofs 
that  it  is  on  the  fouth  lide  that  trees  are  generally 
more  injured  by  froil  :  and  it  is  plain  from  repeated 
experiments,  that  there  are  particular  accidents,  under 
which  a  more  moderate  troll  may  do  more  injury  to  ve- 
getables, than  the  moll  fevere  one  which  happens  to 
thcra  under  more  favourable  circumftances. 

It  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  the  injuries  trees  re- 
ceived by  the  frolls  in  1709,  that  the  greateft  of  all 
were  owing  to  repeated  falfe  thaws,  fucceeded  by  re- 
peated new  frolls.  But  the  frolls  of  the  fpring-feafon 
furiiifli  abjadantly  more  numerous  examples  of  this 
truth  ;  and  fome  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de 
Buffon,  at  large  in  his  own  woods,  prove  incontell- 
ably,  that  it  is  not  the  fevereil  cold  or  rnoft.  fixed  froft 
that  does   the  greatell  injury  to  vegetables. 

This  is  an  obfervatlcjn  directly  oppofite  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  ;  yet  is  not  the  lefs  true,  nor  is  it  any  way 
^^ilcordant  to  reafon.  We  find  by  a  number  of  expe- 
riments, that  humidity  is  the  thing  that  makes  froll 
fatal  to  vegetables  ;  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can 
occafion  humidity  in  them,  espofcs  them  to  thefe  in- 
juries, and  every  thing  that  can  prevent  or  take  off  an 
over  proportion  of  humidity  in  them,  evety  thing  that 
can  dry  them  though  with  ever  fo  increaled  a  cold, 
mull  prevent  or  preleivc  them  from  thofe  injuries.  Nu- 
merous experiments  and  obfervations  tend  to  prove 
this.  It  is  wtU  known  that  vegetables  always  feel  the 
frcft  very  defperately  in  low  places  where  there  are 
fogs.  The  plants  which  Hand  by  a  river  fide  are  fre- 
quently found  dellroyed  by  the  fpring  and  autumnal 
fiofts,  while  thofe  of  the.  fame  fpecics,  which  Hand  in 
a  drier  place,  fuffcr  little  or  perhaps  not  at  all  by 
them  ;  and  the  low  and  wet  parts,  of  forells  are  well 
known  to  produce  worfe  wood  than  the  high  and  drier. 
The  coppice  wood  in  wet  and  low  parts  of  common 
woods,  though  it  pulh  out  more  vigoroufly  at  firil  than 
that  of  other  places,  yet  r,&ver  comes  to  fo  good  a 
growth  ;  for  the  froll  of  the  fpring  killing  thele  early 
top-fhoots,  obliges  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  to  throw 
out  lateral  branches  :  and  the  fame  thing  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lelfor  degree  to  the  coppice  wood  that  grows 
undercover  of  larger  trees  in  great  forells;  for  here 
the  vapours  not  bcinir  cairicd  oil  either  by  the  fun  or 
vu3d,  iiagnate  and  freeze,  and  iii  the  fame  n;auacr  de- 


ftroy  the  young  flijots,  as  the  fogs  of  marihy  places. 
It  is  a  general  obfervalion  alfo,  that  the  froll  is  never 
hurtful  to  the  late  flnots  of  the  vine,  or  to  the  flower- 
bu.is  of  trees,  except  when  it  follows  lieavy  dews,  ora 
1o!i:t  rainy  fcafon,  and  then  it  never  fails  to  do  great 
mifchief,  though  it  b;  ever  fo  flight. 

The  froil  is  always  obfervcd  to  be  more  mifchievous 
in  its  confcquences  on  newly  cultivated  ground  than  in 
otlier  places  ;  and  this  is  becaufe  the  vapours  which 
continually  arife  from  the  earth,  find  an  eafier  palTagc 
from  thofe  places  than  from  others.  Trees  alfo  which 
have  been  newly  cut,  fuller  more  than  others  by  the 
fpring  frolls,  which  is  owing  to  their  lliooting  out 
more  vigoroufly. 

Frolls  alfo  do  more  damage  on  light  and  fandy 
grounds,  than  on  the  tougher  and  firmer  foils,  fuppo- 
llng  both  equally  dry  ;  and  this  fcems  partly  owiiig  to 
their  being  more  early  in  their  prodnclions,  .'.nd  partly 
to  their  lax  texture  fulTering  a  greater  quantity  of  va- 
pouis  to  traiiipire. 

It  alfo  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  fide- 
fhoots  of  trees  are  more  fubjecl  to  perilh  by  the- fpring 
frolls  thin  thofe  from  the  top  ;  and  M.  Bulfon,  who 
examined  into  this  with  great  accuracy,  al.vays  found 
the  elfeifls  cf  the  fpiing  frolls  much  greater  near  the 
ground  than  cllewhere.  The  Ihoots  within  a  foot  of 
the  ground  quickly  perilhed  by  them  ;  thofe  which 
Hood  at  two  or  three  feet  high,  bore  them  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  thofe  at  four  feet  and  upwards  frequently  re- 
mained wholly  unhurt,  wliile  the  lower  ones  were  en- 
tirely dellroyed. 

Tiiei'e  is  a  fcrles  of  obfervations,  which  have  pro- 
vtd  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  not  the  hard  frolls 
whieli  fo  much  hurt  plants,  as  thofe  frolls,  though  lefs 
fevere,  which  happen  when  they  are  full  of  moillure  ; 
and  this  clearly  explains  the  account  of  all  the  great 
damages  done  by  the  fevere  fr-olls  being  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  trees  which  aje  affecled  by  them,  though 
that  fide  has  been  plainly  all  the  while  lefs  cold  than 
the  north.  Great  damage  is  alfo  done  to  the  wellern 
lidcs  of  trees  and  plantations,  when  after  a  rain  with  a 
wtfl  wind  the  wind  turns  about  to  the  north  at  fun- 
fet,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  fpring,  or  when  an  eaft 
wind  blows  upon  a  thick  fog  before  fun-rifing. 

Hotir-FhosT,  a  cold  moill  vapour,  that  is  drawn 
up  a  lillle  way  into  the  air,  and  in  the  night  fiUsagain 
on  the  earth,  where  it  is  congealed  into  icy  cryilals  of 
various  figures.  Hoar-froll,  therefore,  is  nothing  but 
dew  turned  into  ice  by  the  coldnefs  of  the  air. 

Afiliorallon  of  yiromalic  Spirits  by  Frost.  Mr  Baumo 
obferves,  that  aromatic  fpirituous  waters  Ivave  lefs  fcent 
when  newly  diilillcd  than  after  they  have  been  kept  .i- 
bout  hx  months:  and  he  found  tbat  the  good  cflefla 
of  age  was  produced  in  a  fliort  time  by  means  of  cold; 
and  that,  by  plunging  quart-bottles  of  the  liquor  into 
a  mixture  ff  pounded  ice  andCea-falt,  the  fnirit,  after 
having  fuffc.cd  for  fix  or  eight  hours  the  cold  henci 
refuhing,  proves  as  grateful  as  tbat  which  hath  been- 
ktpt  many  years.  Simple  waters  alto,  after  having  be«u>- 
frozen,  prove  far  more  agreeable  than  tLey  were  be- 
fore. Geofuoy  takes  notice  of  this  meliuiation  by 
froil  ;   H'lji.  jlcad.  1713. 

Mir/iaration  of  Land  by  Faoi  r.     S-e  Ac  m  c  u  lt  u  r;^. 
n^  M  7 . 
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Froih  TROTH,  a  v.hitc  liglit  fubftancc,  foimed  on   tlie 

II         fiirface  of  fluids  by  vcliemciit  agitation,  confilling  of 
rrudcfcen.  j;„](.  fpherules  or  globules. 

■  Fkoth-SJ)!!,    or   Cuclo'jL'-Spil,    a   name    given   to  a 

Avhite  froth,  or  fpume,  very  common  in  the  Ipring  and 
flrll  moliths  of  fummer,  on  the  1 'aves  of  certain  plants, 
particularly  on  thofc  of  the  common  white  lield-lych- 
iiis  or  catch-fly,  thence  called  by  iomcfpalUngpyplyy. 

AU  writers  on  vegetables  have  taken  notice  of  tin's 
froth,  though  few  have  underltood  the  caufe  or  origin 
of  it  till  of  late.  It  is  formed  by  a  little  leaping  ani- 
mal, called  by  fome  \.\\t  Jicn  grtifs-hopper,  by  applying 
its  anus  clofe  to  the  leaf,  and  difcharging  thireon  a 
fmall  drop  of  a  white  vifcous  fluid,  which,  containing 
fome  air  in  it,  is  foon  elevated  into  a  fmall  bubble:  be- 
fore this  is  well  formed,  it  depul'its  fuch  another  drop; 
and  fo  on,  till  it  is  every  way  overwhelmed  witli  a 
quantity  of  thefe  bubbles,  which  form  the  white  froth 
which  we  fee.  Within  this  fpume  it  is  fecn  to  acquire 
four  tubercles  on  its  back,  wherein  the  wings  are  inclo- 
fed  :  thefe  burfting,  from  a  reptile  it  becomes  a  wing- 
ed animal :  and  thus,  rendered  perfeft,  it  flies  to  meet 
Its  mate,  and  propagate  its  kind.  It  has  an  oblong,  ob- 
tufe  body,  and  a  large  head  with  fmall  eyts.  The  ex- 
ternal wings,  for  it  has  four,  are  of  a  dufl<y  brown  co- 
lour, marked  with  two  white  fpots :  the  head  is  black. 
It  is  a  fpccies  of  Cicada. 

FROWDE  (Philip),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon 
lof  a  gentleman  who  had  been  pofl-maller  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  Addifon,  who  took  him  under  his  proteition. 
While  he  remained  there,  he  became  the  author  of  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  poetry,  fome  of  whicii  in  Latin  were 
pure  and  elegant  enough  to  intille  them  to  a  pl»ce  in 
the  Miijie  Anglicans.  He  likewife  wrote  two  tragedies: 
The  Fall  of  Saguntum,  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  ;  and  Philotas,  addrcCVd  to  the  earl  of  Chefter- 
field.  He  died  at  his  lodgings  at  Cecil-ftreet  in  the 
Strand,  in  1738,  and  in  the  London  Daily-Polt  had 
the  following  charadler  given  him  :  "  Though  the 
elegance  of  Mr  Frowde's  writings  has  recommended 
him  to  the  general  public  clleem,  the  politenefs  of  his 
genius  is  the  lealt  amiable  part  of  his  charatler ; 
for  he  efteemed  the  talents  of  wit  and  learning  only  :i3 
they  were  conducive  to  the  excitement  and  practice  of 
honour  and  humanity.  Therefore,  with  a  foul  cheer- 
ful, benevolent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  conveifation 
genteelly  dthghtful.  In  friendfliip  punttually  fmceie,  In 
death  Chriftlanly  refigned.  No  man  could  live  more 
beloved,  no  private  man  could  die  more  lamented," 
A  fine  cloge!  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

IRUCTESCENTIA,  (from  fruaus,  "  fruit,") 
comprehends  the  precife  time  in  which,  after  the  fall 
of  the  flowers,  the  fruits  arrive  at  maturity,  and  difperfe 
their  feeds. 

In  general,  plants  which  flower  in  fpring,  ripen  their 
fruits  in  fummer,  as  rye  ;  thofe  which  flower  in  fum- 
mer, have  their  fiults  ripe  in  autumn,  as  the  vine;  the 
fruit  of  autumnal  flowers  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  fol- 
lowing fpring,  if  kept  in  a  Itove  or  otherwife  defend- 
ed from  excrfTive  liofts.  Thefe  frofts,  fays  M,  A- 
danfon,  are  frequently  io  pi  rnielous  and  violent  as  to 
dedroy  the  greateft  pait  of  the  perennial  plants  of  Vir- 


ginia and  MlfTifiippi,  that  are  cultivated  in  France, 
even  before  they  have  exhibited  their  fruit.  The 
plants  which  flower  during  our  winter,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ripen  their  fruit  in  fpring  in 
our  Itoves. 

FRUCTIFEROUS,  fignifies  properly  any  thing 
that  produces  fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION  or  plants,  is  defined  by 
Linuicus  to  be  the  temporally  part  of  a  vegetable  ap- 
propriated to  generation,  terminating  the  old  vegeta- 
ble, and  beginning  the  new.  It  conlifts  of  the  follow- 
ing feven  parts  ;  vl-z.  the  calyx,  corolla,  ftamen,  pillil- 
lum,  pericarpium,  femen  or  feed,  and  receptaculum. 
See  Botany,  p.  446. 

FRUIT,  in  its  general  fenfe,  includes  whatever  the 
earth  produces  for  the  nourifliment  and  fupport  of  ani- 
mals ;  as  herbs,  grain,  pulfe,  hay,  corn,  flax,  and  every 
thing  exprcfl'cd  by  the  i^atins  under  the  nameyrufw. 

Fruit,  in  natural  hillory,  denotes  the  laft;  produc- 
tion of  a  tree  or  plant,  for  the  propagation  or  multi- 
plication of  its  kind  ;  in  which  fenfe  fruit  includes  aU 
kinds  of  feeds,  with  their  furniture,  &c. 

Fruit,  in  botany,  is  properly  that  part  of  a  plant 
wherein  the  feed  is  contained  ;  called  by  the  Latins 
frulfus];  and  by  the  Greeks  '.^fti^.  The  fruit  in  the 
Linnian  fyllem  is  one  of  the  parts  of  fruftifiration, 
and  is  dUlinguiflied  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  pericar- 
pium, feed,  and  receptacle  or  receptaculum  fem'mum.  Sec 
Botany. 

Colours  ExtraSed  from  Fruits.     See  the  article  (7o- 
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Br^aJ-FkuiT.     See  Bread. 

Fruits,  with  regard  to  commerce,  are  diftinguilhed 
into  recent  ox  frejh,  and  dry. 

Recent  Fruits,  are  thofe  fold  jull  as  they  are  ga- 
thered from  the  tree,  without  any  farther  preparation  ; 
as  are  moll  of  the  produftions  or  our  gardens  and  or- 
chards, fold  by  the  fruiterers. 

Dry  Fkuits,  are  thofe  dried  in  the  fun,  or  by  the 
fire,  with  other  ingredients  fometimes  added  to  them 
to  make  them  keep;  imported  chiefly  from  beyond 
fea,  and  fold  by  the  grocers.  Such  are  rallins,  cur- 
rants, figs,  capers,  olives,  cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and 
other  fpices;  which  fee  under  their  rcfpecllve  articles. 

Under  tlie  denomination  of  dry  fruits  are  alfo  fre- 
quently included  apples,  pears,  almonds,  filberds,  &c. 

FkviT-Flics,  a  name  given  by  gardeners  and  others 
to  a  fort  of  fmall  black  flies  found  in  va!l  numbers  a- 
mong  fruit-trees,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  fuppofed  t<» 
do  great  injury  to  them,  Mr  Lewenhoek  preferved 
fome  of  thefe  flies  for  his  miciofcoplcal  obfcrvations. 
He  found  that  they  did  not  live  longer  than  a  day  or 
two,  Liut  that  the  females  during  this  time  laid  a  great 
number  of  longifli  eggs.  The  gardeners  who  fuppofe 
that  thefe  flies  wound  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  are  mif- 
takcn  :  it  is  true  that  they  feed  on  their  juices;  but 
they  have  no  inilruments  wherewith  they  can  extradt 
thefe  for  themfelvcs:  they  feed  on  fuch  as  are  naturally 
cxtravafated  ;  and  when  there  is  not  a  fufhcient  quan- 
tity of  thefe  for  their  purpofe,  they  haunt  the  places 
to  which  the  pucerons  refoit,  and  feed  on  the  juices 
which  thefe  little  creatures  extiavafatc  by  means  of  the 
holes  they  bore  in  the  leaves  witli  their  trunks, 

FkuiT-Stones.  Tiie  mifehiefs  ariling  from  the  cu- 
ftora  which  many  people  have  of  fwallowin^  the  Hones 
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rtit  of  plnms  and  other  fruit  are  very  great.  The  Phi- 
■v^~  lofophical  Traufaclions  give  an  account  of  a  woman 
who  fiifFercd  violent  pains  in  her  boweU  for  3c  years, 
returning  once  in  a  month  or  Itfs.  At  len;^th,  a  ilrong 
purge  being  given  her,  the  occafion  of  all  ihtfc  com- 
plaints was  driven  down  from  the  bowels  to  the  anus ; 
whtre  it  gave  a  fen  fat  ion  of  diilcnfion  and  ftoppagc, 
producing  a  contijiual  dcfirc  of  going  to  flool,  but 
with  lUt  voiding  any  thing.  On  the  aifillance  of  a 
careful  hand  in  this  cafe,  there  was  taken  out  with  a 
force  jis  a  ball  of  an  oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drachms 
in  weight,  and  nv.afuring  five  inches  in  circumference. 
This  had  caufcd  all  the  violent  fits  of  pain  which  (he 
had  fiifl'ered  for  fo  many  years  ;  and,  after  voiding  it, 
(he  became  perftftly  well.  The  ball  extracted  looked 
l»ke  a  (lone,  and  felt  verv  hard,  but  it  fwam  in  water. 
On  cutting  it  through  with  a  knife,  there  was  found 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  plum-ftone;  round  which,  fcvcral 
coats  of  this  hard  and  to\igh  matter  had  gathered. 
Another  infl.mce  given  in  the  fame  papers  is  of  a  man, 
who,  dying  of  an  incurable  colic  which  had  tormented 
him  many  years,  and  baffled  the  effects  of  medicines, 
was  opened  after  death  ;  and  in  his  bowels  was  found 
a  ball  lin:iilar  to  that  above  mentioned  ;  but  fomcwhat 
larger,  being  fix  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing 
an  ounce  and  an  half.  In  the  centre  of  this,  as  of  the 
other,  there  was  found  the  (lone  of  a  common  plum, 
and  the  coats  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  of 
the  former. 

Thtfe  and  fcveral  other  inftances  mentioned  in  the 
fame  place,  fuffic-iently  (how  the  folly  of  that  common 
opinion  that  the  ftoncs  of  fruits  are  wholcfome.  For 
though  by  nature  the  guts  are  fo  defended  by  their 
pioper  mucus,  that  people  very  fclJom  fulFer  by  things 
<if  this  kind  ;  yet  if  we  confidt  r  the  various  circumvo- 
lutions of  the  gut3,  their  valves  and  cells,  and  at  the 
fame  time  confider  tl:e  hair  of  the  fkins  of  animals  we 
feed  on,  the  wocl  or  down  on  herbs  and  fruit,  and  the 
iibres,  vefTels,  and  nerves  of  plants,  which  are  not  al- 
tered by  the  ftomach  ;  it  will  appear  a  wonder  that 
inftanccs  of  this  fort  of  mifchicf  are  not  much  more 
common.  Cherry- ftonts,  fwaliowed  in  great  quanti- 
ties, have  occafioned  the  death  of  many  people  ;  and 
there  have  been  indances  even  of  the  feeds  of  ftraw- 
litrries  colletting  into  a  lump  in  the  guts,  and  caufing 
violent  diforders,  which  could  not  be  cuied  without 
great  difSi-ully. 

FRvn-Tri;es.  With  regard  to  thefe  it  may  be  ob- 
ferVtd,  I.  That  the  cutting  and  pruning  them  when 
young,  fcrimp  tlieir  bearing,  though  it  contributes  to 
liic  richnefs  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the 
beauty  of  the  tree.  2.  That  kernel  fruit  trees  come 
later  to  bear  than  ftone-fruit  trees  :  the  time  required 
by  the  firft,  before  they  come  to  any  fit  age  for  bear- 
ing, being  one  with  another  live  years ;  but  when  they 
do  begin,  they  bear  in  greater  plenty  than  ftone-fruit. 
3.  That  ftjnefruit,  figs,  and  grapes,  commonly  brar 
confiderably  in  three  or  foui  years,  and  bear  full  crops 
the  fifth  and  lixth  years  ;  and  hold  it  for  many  years, 
if  well  ordered  4.  That  fruit  trees  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood will  ripen  a  fortnight  fooner  in  fome  grounds 
th  n  in  others  of  a  dilferent  temperature.  5.  That  in 
the  fame  country,  hot  or  cold  funimers  fct  confiderHbly 
forwards,  or  put  backwards,  the  fame  fruii.  6.  That 
the  fruit  on  wall-trees  gcner^illy  ripen  before  thofc  on 


llandards,    and    thofe   on   ftandards   before   thofe  on   Friutery 
dwarfs.      7.  That  the  fruit  of  all  v/all  trees  planted  in  II 

the  fouth  and  eail  quarters,  commoiily  ripen  about  the  f'"'"* 
fame  time,  only  thofe  in  the  fouth  rather  earlier  than  '  '" 
thofe  ill  the  ead  ;  thofe  in  the  weft  are  la^tr  by  eight 
or  ten  days;  and  thufe  in  the  noith,  by  15  or  20. 
For  the  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  £lc.  of  fruii-trees, 
fee  the  articles Planting,Trans PL  anti>g,Pki;  XI NO, 
Grafting,  Orchard,  NuRSi  RY,  &c. 

FRUITER Y,  a  place  tor  the  keeping  of  fruit,  a 
fruil-houfe,  or  Iruit-loft. 

A  fruitery  (houUi  hi  inaccefFible  to  any  thing  of 
moiilure;  and  (houlj  be  as  much  as  poffible  fo,  evca 
to  froft. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  a  term  applied  by  bota- 
nifts  to  all  fiich  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with 
wheat,  in  rcfped.  of  their  fruits,  leaves,  ears,  or  the 
like. 

FRUMENTARII,  a  kind  of  foldiers  or  archers 
under  the  weftern  empire. 

The  firft  time  wc  read  of  thefe  officers  is  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  who  made  ufe  of  them  to  inform 
himfclf  of  whatever  paffed.  They  did  not  make  any 
particular  corps  difti.Tiil  from  the  reft  of  the  forces,  but 
there  was  a  certain  number  of  them  in  each  legion.  It 
is  fupp.^fcd,  that  they  were  at  tiril  a  number  of  young 
perfons,  difpjfed  by  Auguftus  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, particularly  on  ail  the  grand  roads,  to  acquaint 
the  emperor,  with  all  expedition,  of  every  thing  that 
happened. 

Afterwards  they  were  Incorporated  into  the  troops 
themfelves,  where  they  ftill  retained  their  ancient  name. 
As  their  principal  office  was  the  giving  intelligence, 
they  were  often  joined  with  the  cuiioli,  with  whom 
they  agreed  in  this  part  of  their  office. 

Their  name  oi  fiiiinenlarii  is  derived  from  their  be- 
ing alfo  a  fort  of  purveyors  to  the  armies,  cities,  iic. 
coUefting  all  the  corn  from  the  feveral  provinces  to 
furnifli  the  commonwealth. 

FRUMENTATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lar- 
gcfs  of  corn  beftowed  on  the  people  This  practice  of 
giving  corn  to  the  people  was  very  ancient  among  the 
Romans,  and  frequently  ufed  to  foothe  the  turbulent 
humour  of  the  populace.  At  firft  the  number  of  thofe 
to  whom  this  largcfs  was  given  was  indeterminate,  till 
Auguftus  fixed  it  at  200,000. 

FRUSH,  or  Running-thrush.  See  Farriery, 
Se<ft   xliv. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  a  part  of  fome  folid 
body  feparated  from  the  reft. 

The  fruftum  of  a  cone  is  the  part  that  rema'ns, 
when  the  lop  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  baf.-; 
and  is  otherwife  called  a  truncated  cone.  See  Conic 
Sediotu. 

The  frullum  of  a  pyramid  is  alfo  what  remains  af- 
ter the  top  is  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  bafe. 

The  frultum  of  a  globe  or  fjyliere  is  any  part  there- 
of cut  off  by  a  plane,  the  folid  contents  of  which  may 
be  found  by  this  rule  :  To  three  times  the  fquare  of 
the  fcmidiameter  of  the  bafe  add  the  fquare  of  its 
height  ;  then  multiply  that  fum  by  the  height,  and 
this  product  multiplied  by  -5236  gives  the  folidity  of 
the  fruftum. 

FRUTEX,  a  thrub.     Shiubs,  according  to  Lin- 
nseusj.makc  a  branch  of  the  fevcnth  family  in  the  ve- 
getable 
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ninftion  btUveen  trees  and  (lirubs.      Frulex,   in  its  ge-  fides  of  tlic  hills  as  covered  with  fine  woods;  its  waters 

neial  acceptation,   is  a  plant  whofe  trunk  is  perennial,  abound  v\ith  fifli  of  various  kinds,  and  ttilthcr  repair  at 

<'<.n.mipaT:)US,  woody,  dividing  and  fnbdividing  into  a  ftatcd  feafuns   innumerable   (lights  of  wild-fowl.     As 

great  number  of  branches.      In  fhort,  it  is  the  epitome  the  fwelling  of  the  lake  was  attended  with  incredible 

of  a  tree,  exemplified  in  the  rofebufti.  damage,  the  Marfi  had  often  petitioned  the  fenate  to 

FRY,   in   zoology,  fignifies  the  fpawn,  or  rather  drain  it:  Julius C'xfar  would  have  attempted  it,  had  he 

young,  of  (idi.  lived  longer.      His   fucceflbrs  were  averfe  to  the  pro- 

I'RYl'H  (John),  a  martyr  to  the   Protcftant   reli-  jed;  till  Claudius,  who  delighted  in  expenfive  difficult 

cion  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  VHI.      He  was  the  fon  of  enterprizes,   undertook   it.      During  the  fpace  of  1 1 

an  inn-keeper  at  Seven  oaks  in  Kent;  and  educated  years  he  employed  30,000  men  in   digging  a  paffage 

in  the  king's  college,   Cambridge,   where  he  took  the  through    the   mountain  ;   and  when   every   thing  was 

degree  of  "bachelor  of  arts.     Thence   he   removed   to  ready  for  letting  ofFthe  water,  exhibited  a  fuperb  na- 

Oxford,  and  was  made  a  junior  canon  ofWolfcy's  col-  val  fpeSacle  on  the  l.nke.      A  great  number  of  con- 

Icge.      He  had  not  been  long  in  this  univcrfity   before  demned  criminals  were  obliged  to  aCl  the  parts  of  Rho- 

hc  becam.e  acquainted  with  William  Tyndale,  a  zealous  dians  and  Sicilians  in  fiparatt  fleets,  to  engage  in  ear- 

I.utheian,  with  whom  he  converfcd  frequently  on  the  neft,  and  to  deftroy  one  another  for  the  entertainment 

abnfes  in  religion.    Fryth  became  a  convert  to  Luthe-  of  the  court  and  the   multitude  of  fpeftators  that  co- 

ranifm,   and  publicly  avowed  his   opinions.      He  was  vered  the  hills  :   Aline  of  well-armed  vedels  and  rafts 

apprehended,   examined  by  the  commiiTary,  and  con-  loaded  with  foldiers  furrounded  the  fcene  of  attion,  in 

fined  to  his  college.      At  length  having   obtained  his  order  to  prevent  any  of  the  wretches   from   efcaping  ; 

liberty,  in  1528  he  went  over  to  Germany^  where  he  but  it  was  with  great  ditfieulty  and  many  threats  that 

continued  about    two  years;    and   thfn    returned    to  they  could  be  brouglit  to  an  engagement.      When  this 

England,  more   than  ever  determined  in  his  religious  favage  diverfion  was  ended,  the  operations  for  opening 

fentiments.      Finding  at  that  time  but  few  alfociates,  the  emiflary  or  outlet  commenced,  and   the  emperor 

he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  till  at  lad  he  was  very  near  being  fwept  away  and  drowned  by  the 

was  taken  up  at  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  fet  in  the  fudden  rufliing  of  the  waters  towards  his  vent.      How- 

Hocks,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  ncai  expiring  for  ever,  either  through  the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the 

want  of  fuilenance.     He  was  at  length  relieved  by  the  engineers,  the  work  did  not  anfwcr  as  was  expcdled, 

humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  fchoolmafter ;  who  find-  and  Claudius  did  not  live   k>ng   enough  to  have  the 

ing  him  a  man  of  letter?,  procured  his   enlargement,  faults  amended  :  Nero  abandoned  the  fcheme  through 

and   adniiniilered  to   his   necefTities.      Fryth   now   fet  envy.    Hadrian  is  faid  to  have  let  off  the  waters  of  the 

out  for  London,  where,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  Fucinus ;  but  none  now  cfcape  except  through  hidden 

}ic  began  to  make  proftlytes;  but  was  foon  apprehend-  channels  formed  by  nature,  which  are  probably  fubjetl 

cd  by  order  of  the  chancellor  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  to  be  obftrufted,  and   thus  occafion  a  fuperabundance 

feiit  prifoner  to  tlie  Tower.      Refuting  to  recant  his  of  water  in  the  lake,  till  fonie  unknown  cnufe  removes 


opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  ac- 
cordingly burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  4th  of  July  I  533. 
He  left  ieveral  works  behind  him,  which  were  printed 
in  folio  in  1573. 

FUAGE,  in  old  Englifh  writers,  a  tax  of  I2d.  for 
every  lire,  levied  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI 


the  obdruftlons  and  again  gives  free  paflage. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  vifited  the  Fucinus  in 
1785,  fays,  "  it  is  the  moll  beautiful  lake  he  ever  faw, 
and  would  be  complete  if  the  neighbouring  mountains 
were  better  wooded."  It  furnilhes  abundance  of  tifli, 
though  not  of  the  beft  quality.      There  are  a  few  large 


FUCINUS  LAcus  (anc.  geog),  a  lake  of  Italy  in  trout,  but  molUy  tench,  barbel,  and  dace.  In  the 
the  country  of  the  Marfi.  Now  L/jf;o  di  Ce/ano,  from  fliallow  water  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  faw  thou- 
a  cogncminal  citadel,  lying  in  the  fouth  of  the  fands  of  water-fnakes  purluing  and  preying  upon  a 
Abiuzzo  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  the  little  kind  of  fifli  like  our  thornbacks,  but  much  bet- 
Apennine.  1  his  lake  was  under  the  protedtion  of  a  ter  armed  ;  though  their  defenfive  weapons  feemed  to 
god  of  the  fame  denomination,  whofe  temple  flood  on  avail  them  but  little  againll  fuch  ravenous  foes.  Clau- 
jf  s  banks.  According  to  the  telllmony  of  ancient  au-  dius's  emiflary  he  defcribes  as  ilill  entire,  though  filled 
thors,  it  was  fubjeA  to  extratndinary  rifings  and  de-  up  with  earth  and  rubbifli  in  many  parts.  He  went 
cieafings.  1'he  aftual  circumference  is  47  miles:  the  into  it  with  torches  as  far  as  he  could.  It  is  a  covered 
breadth  in  the  wideft  part  is  10,  in  the  narrowefl  4;  undergrojind  canal  three  miles  long,  and  part  of  it  cut 
its  depth  I  2  feet  upon  an  average.  But  all  tliefe  have  through  a  hard  rock;  and  other  parts  fuppoittd  by- 
varied  prodigioudy.  Two  miles  up  the  plain,  behind  mafon  work,  with  wells  to  give  light.  Hadrian  is 
Avezzano,  the  fragments  of  boats,  fiiells,  and  other  faid  to  have  let  off"  the  waters  of  the  lake  :  and  our 
marks  of  its  ancient  extent,  have  been  cafually  difco-  author  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  canal  were  cleared  and 
vered  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  people  who  re-  repaired,  it  would  ilill  anfwer  that  purpofe,  and  there- 
member  when  it  did  not  flow  nearer  than  within  two  by  reflore  a  great  deal  of  rich  land  fit  for  cultiva- 
miles  of  Avezzano.     An   immenfe  traft  of  excellent  tion. 

land  is  loll  at  every  increafe  of  its  level.      All  round  FUCUS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  certain 

this  noble  piece  of  water  rlfes  a  circle  of  grand  moun-  dyes  and  paints.     By  this   name  they  called  a  purple 

tains,  foine  of  them  the  highell  in  Italy,  if  we  except  fca-plant  ufed  by  them  to  dye  woollen  and  linen  things 
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The  dye  \va«  very  beautiful,  but  not     extreme  fegments  of  the  leaves,  appear  tumid  vefides 


of  that  colour, 
"'  lading  ;  for   it   foon   began    to  change,  and   in   time 
went  \^hoIly  otf.     This   is  the  account  Theopiirallus 
gives  of  it. 

The  women  of  thofe  times  alfo  ufed  fomething  call- 
ed/«£■/«,  to  (lain  their  checks  red  ;  and  many  have  fup- 
pgfed,  from  the  fame  word  exprefling  both,  that  the 
fame  fubllance  was  ufed  on  both  occafions.  But  this, 
on  a  iltict  inquiry,  proves  not  to  be.  the  cafe.  Tlie 
Greeks  called  every  thing  fucut,  that  would  ftain  or 
paint  the  flefli.  But  this  peculiar  fubftance  ufed  by 
the  women  to  paint  their  cheeks  was  dillinguirtied  from 
the  others  by  the  name  o{  rizion  among  the  more  cor- 
reft  writers,  and  was  indeed  a  root  brought  from  Syria 
into  Greece.  The  Latins,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek 
name,  called  this  root  radicula,  and  Pliny  very  erro- 
ncoufly  confounds  the  plant  with  the  ruJix  lunarla,  or 
Jlrulhkn  of  the  Greeks. 

The  word_/ur«j-  was  in  thofe  times  become  fuch  an 
uriivediil  name  for  paint,  that  th.:  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  a  fucut  metalticm,  which  was  the  cerufs  ufed  for 
painting  ihe  neck  and  arms  white  ;  after  which  they 
ufed  the  purpui'ijfum,  or  red  fucus  of  the  riiium,  to 
give  the  colour  to  the  cheeks.  In  after-times  they  alfo 
wfcd  a  pcculi<-.r_/"atu/  or  paint  for  .the  purpofe,  prepa- 
red of  the  Crela  ar^eiitar'ta,  or  filver-chalk,  and  fome  of 
the  rich  puiple  dyti  that  were  in  ufe  at  that  time  :  and 
this  feems  to  have  been  very  little  different  from  our 
rofe-pink  ;  a  colour  commonly  fold  at  the  colour-lhops, 
and  ufed  on  like  occafions. 

Fucus,  in  the  Linntean  fyftem  of  botany,  is  a  ge- 
nus of  the  order  of  algx,  belonging  to  the  cryptoga- 
mia  clafs  of  plants.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  ferratus,  ferratcd  fucus,  or  fea -wrack.  This 
is  frequent  at  all  feafons  of  the  year  upon  the  rocks  at 
low-water  mark,  but  produces  its  feeds  in  July  and 
Augull.  It  confiits  of. a  flat,  radical,  and  dichoto- 
mous  leaf,  about  two  feet  long  ;  the  branches  half  an 
inch  wide,  ferrated  on  the  edges  with  dents  of  unequal 
lize,  and  at  unequal  diftances,  having  a  flat  (lalk  or 
rib  <livided  like  the  leaf,  and  running  in  the  middle  of 
it  through  all  its  various  ramifications.  A  fmali  fpe- 
cies of  coralline  called  by  Linnicus  Sertularia pumila, 
frequently  creeps  along  the  leaf  All  the  fpecies  of 
fucus  afford  a  quantity  of  impure  alkaline  fait  j  but  this 
n)uch  lefs  than  fome  others,  cigiit  ounces  of  the  aflies 
yielding  only  three  of  fixed  fait.  The  Dutch  cover 
their  crabs  and  lobilcrs  with  this  fucus  to  keep  them 
alive  and  moill ;  and  prefer  it  to  any  other,  as  being 
dcftitutc  of  thofe  raiico.is  veficles  with  which  fome  of 
the  rell  abound,  and  which  woiJd  fooner  ferment  and 
become  putrid. 

2.  I'he  vtficulofus,  bladder  fucus,  common  fea- wrack, 
or  fea- ware.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  lea- 
rocks  about  low-water  mark;  producing  its  fruftitica- 
tions  in  July  and  AuguiK  It  has  the  (ame  habit,  co- 
lour, and  fubl'ance  as  the  foregoing  ;  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  following  refpedts :  The  edges  of  the  leaf 
have  no  ferratures,  but  are  quite  entire.  In  thedifc  or 
furface  are  immerfcd  hollow,  fpherical,  or  oval  air- 
bladders,  hairy  within,  growing  generally  in  pairs, 
but  often  fingle  in  the  angles  of  the  branches,  vshich 
are  moll  probably  air-bladders  dellined  to  buoy  up 
the  plant   in   the  water.     Lallly,  on  the  fumiuits  or 
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about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  fometimes  oval 
and  in  pairs,  fometimes  fingle  and  bifid,  with  a  clear 
vifcid  mucus  interfperfed  with  downy  hairs. — This 
fpecies  is  an  excellent  manure  for  land;  for  which  pur- 
pofe it  is  often  applied  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Scot- 
laud  and  other  countries.  In  the  illan^s  of  Jura  and 
Skye  it  frequently  ferves  as  a  winter-food  for  cattle, 
which  regularly  come  down  to  the  fliores  at  the  rccefs 
of  the  tides  to  feek  for  it.  And  fometimes  Tven  the 
ftags  have  been  obferved,  after  a  llorm,  to  defcend 
from  the  mountains  to  the  fea-fides  to  feed  upon  thi« 
plant. 

Linnxus  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Goth- 
land in  Sweden  boil  this  fucus  in  water,  and  mixing 
therewith  a  little  coarfe  meal  or  flour,  feed  their  hogs 
with  it;  for  which  rcafon  they  call  the  plant f-winlang. 
And  in  Scania,  he  fays,  the  poor  people  cover  their 
cottages  with  it,  and  fometimes  ufe  it  for  fuel. 

In  Jura,  and  fome  other  of  the  Hebrides,  the  inha- 
bitants dry  their  chcefes  without  fait,  by  covering  them 
with  the  alhes  of  this  plant ;  which  abounds  with  fucli 
quantity  of  falls,  that  from  five  ounces  of  the  alhes 
may  be  procured  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  fixed  alka- 
line falt»,  that  is,  hair  of  their  whole  weight. 

But  the  mod  beneficial  ufe  to  which  the  fucus  vefi- 
culofus  is  applied,  in  the  way  of  economy,  is  in  ma- 
king pot-alh  or  kelp,  a  work  much  praftifed  in  the 
Wtlleru  Ifles.  There  is  great  difference  in  the  good- 
nefs  and  price  of  this  commodity,  and  much  care  and 
flviU  required  in  properly  making  it.  That  is  efl:eemed 
the  belt  which  is  hardell,  finell  grain'd,  and  free  from 
fand  or  earth.  The  price  of  kelp  in  Jura  is  3I.  los. 
per  ton,  and  about  40  or  50  tons  are  exported  annually 
from  that  ifland.  So  great  a  value  is  fet  upon  this  fu- 
cus by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  that  they  have 
fometimes  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  roll  frag- 
ments of  rocks  and  huge  Hones  into  the  fea,  in  order 
to  invite  the  growth  of  ir. 

Its  virtues  in  the  medical  way  have  been  much  ce- 
lebrated by  Dr  Ruffcl,  in  his  Differtation  concerning 
the  ufe  of  Sea-water  in  the  Difeafes  of  the  Glands. 
He  found  the  faponaceous  liquor  or  mucus  in  the  ve- 
ficles of  this  plant  to  be  an  excellent  refolvent,  ex- 
tremely ferviceable  in  difperfing  all  fcorbutic  and  fcro- 
phulous  fwellings  of  the  glands.  He  recommends  the 
patient  to  rub  the  tumor  with  thefe  veficles  bruifed 
in  his  hand,  till  the  mucus  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  part,  and  afterwards  to  wafh  with  lea-»ater.  Or 
otliLi  wife,  to  gather  two  pounds  of  the  tumid  veficles 
in  the  month  of  July,  when  they  are  full  of  mucus 
and  iiifufe  them  in  a  quart  of  fea-watcr,  in  a  glafs- 
vtffe!,  for  the  fpace  of  15  days,  when  tlie  liquor  will 
have  acquired  nearly  the  confillence  of  honey.  Then 
llrain  it  off  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  rub  this  liquor 
with  the  hand,  as  before,  three  or  four  times  aday, 
upon  any  hard  or  fcrophulous  fwellings,  walhing  the 
parts  afterwards  with  fca-water,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  efiicacious  to  difperfe  them.  Even  fciirhofities, 
he  fays,  in  womens  brealls,  have  been  difpclled  by 
this  treatment.  The  fame  author,  by  calcining  the 
plant  in  the  open  air,  made  a  very  black  fait  powder, 
which  he  called  vegetable  tthiops  ;  a  medicine  much  in 
ufi  ai  a  refolvent  and  deobllrucnt,  and  iccomniended 
3  Q^  alio 
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Fucu-.     alfo  as  an  excellent  dentrifice,  to  correft  the  fcorbutic     ordinary 

— » laxity  of  the  gums,  and  take  off  the  foulnefs  of  the  teeth, 

3.  The  plicatun,  matted  or  Indian-grafs  fucus 
grows  on  the  feafhores  in  many  places  both  of  Scot 
land  and  England.  It  ia  generally  about  three  01 
four,  but  fometimcs  fix,  inches  long.  Its  colour,  after  be 
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length  o  the  (lalk  is  two  inches,  but  it  varies 
even  to  a  foot.  The  root  is  compofed  of  blanched 
fibres,  which  adhere  to  the  Hones  like  claws.  This 
plant  is  often  infcfted  with  the  fertularia  ciliata.  The 
inhabitants  of  Iceland  make  a  kind  of  pottage  of  this 
fucus ;  boiling  it  in  milk,  and  eating  it  with  a  fpoon. 


ioff  expofed  to  the  fuu  and  air,  is  yellowilb,  or  auburn ;  They  alfo  foak  .tin  frefti  water,  dry  >t  in  the  fun,  and 
its  fubftance  pellucid,  tough,  and  horny,  fo  as  to  bear  then  lay  it  up  in  wooden  vefFels,  where  in  a  fhort  time 
sftrontr  rcfemblancc   to   what   the  anglers  call  /«rt'/-Jn     it  is  cove.ed  with  a  white  efflorefcence  of  fea- fait,  which 


£  ftrong  rcfemblancc   to   what   the  angl 

grjfs,  that  is,  the  tendrils  iffuing  from  the  ovary  of  the 

dog-filb. 

4.  The   pabiiatus,  palmate^  or   fweet  fucus,  com- 
monly called  Julj}  or  /ii//e.     This  grows  plentifully  on 
the  fea-coafts  of  Scotland,  and   the  adjoining  iflands. 
Its  fubftance  is  membranaceous,  thin,  and  pellucid ;  the 
colour  red,   fometimes  green  with  a  little  mixture  of 
red  ;  its  length  generally  about  five   or  fix  inches,  but 
varies  from  three  inches  to  a  foot ;  its  manner  of  growth 
fanlhaptd,  or  eradually  dilated  from  the  bafe  upwards. 
Its   divifions  are  extremely  various.     The  inhabitants 
both  of  Scotland  and  England  take  pleafure  in  eating 
this  plant,  without  expeding  any  medical  virtues  from 
it.     The  inh?.bitants  of  the  Archipelago  alfo  are  fond 
of  it,  as  wc  learn   from   Steller.     They  fometimes  eat 
it   raw,  but  elleem   it   moft   when   added  to  ragouts, 
og'ios,  &c.  to  which  it  gives  a  red  colon--  ;   and,  dif- 
folving,  renders  them   thick  and   gelatinous 
Ifleof  Skye  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fevers  to  promote 
a  f*eat,  beini:  boiled  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
butter.      In  this  manner  it  alfo  frequently  purges.  The 
dried  leaves,  infufed  in  water,  exhale  the  fcent  of  violets. 
5.   The  efculentus,  citable  fucus,  or  bladder-locks, 
commonly  called  ln/igle  in   Scotland,  is  likewife  a  na- 
tive  of   the    Britilh    fhores.       It   is  commonly  about 
four  feet  long,  and   feven  or  eight  inches  wide ;   but 
is  fo.netimes    found  three  yards   or    more  in   length, 
and  a  foot   in  *idth.      Small  fpecimens  are   not  above 
a  cubit  long,  and  two  inches  broad.      The  fubftance 
is    thin,    membranaceous,    and    pellucid  ;    the    colour 
green  or    olive.       The  root  corfills  of   tough    carti- 
laginous fibres.     The   ftalk   is  about   fix   inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide,    nearly  fquare,  and  pinnated  in 
the   middle  between  the  root  and   origin   of  the  leaf, 
with  ten  or  a  dozen  pair  of  thick,  cartilaginous,    oval- 
obtufe,   foliaceous   ligaments,  each  about    two   inches 
long,   and  crowded   together.     The  leaf  is  of  an  oval- 
lanceolate,  or  long  elliptic  form,   fimple  and  undivided, 
waved  on  the  edges,  and  widely  ribbed  in  the  middle 
from   bottom   to  top,  the    llalk  running  through   its 
whole  lengih,   and    [landing  out  on   both  liJes  of  the 
l«af.     This  fucus  is  eaten   in  the   north  both   by  men 
and  cattle.      Its  proper  feafon  is  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  it   is  in  grcatell  perfeftinn.     The  mem- 
branous pait  is  rejcCttd,  and  the  ft;Hk  only  is  eaten.   It 
is  rtcomniended  in  the  diforder  called  pica,  to  ilrength- 
en  the  fiomath  and  reltorc  the  appetiic. 

6.  The  factliaiinus,  fweet  fucus,  or  fca-bclt,  is  very 
common  on  the  feacoaft.  The  fubftance  of  this  is 
cartilaginous  ana  leathern  ;  and  the  leaf  is  quite  rib- 
lefs.  Uy  thcfe  charafters  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the 
prece.'ing.  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  It  confifts  on- 
k-  of  one  fimple,  linear,  elliptic  leaf,  of  a  tawnpy  green 
colour,  about  five  fict  long  and  three  inches  wide  in 
its  full  grown  iVate  ;  but  varies  fo  exceedingly  as  to 
be  foucd  from  a  foot  to  four  yards  in  length.     The 


has  a  fweet  tafte  Like  fugar.  This  they  eat  with  but- 
ter 1  but  if  taken  in  too  great  a  quantity,  the  fait  is 
apt  to  irritate  the  bowels  and  bring  on  a  purging. 
Their  cattle  feed  and  get  fat  upon  this  plant,  both  in 
its  recent  and  dry  ilate  ;  but  their  fli.fh  acquires  a  bad 
flavour.  It  is  fometimes  eaten  by  the  common  people 
on  the  coaft.  of  England,  being  boiled  as  a  pot-herb. 

7.  The  ciliatus,  ciliated  or  ligulatcd  fucus,  is  found 
on  the  fliores  of  lona  and  other  places,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. The  colour  of  this  is  red,  the  fubftance  mem- 
branous and  ptUucld,  without  rib  or  nerve  ;  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  the  whole  plant  about  four  or  five 
inches.  It  is  variable  in  its  appearance,  according  to 
the  difitrent  ftages  of  its  growth.  This  fucus  is  eaten 
by  the  Scots  and  Iriih  promifcuoufly  with  the  fucus 
palmatus  or  dilfe. 

8.  The  prolifer,  or  proliferous  fucus,  is  found  on 
In  the     the  (liorcs  of  the  weftern  coaft,  adhering  to  fhells  and 

Hones.      The  colour  is  red  ;  thi  fubftance  membrana- 
ceous,  but  tough,    and  fomewhat  cartilaginous,  with- 
out rib  or  nerve,  though   thicker  in    the  middle  than 
at  the  edges.     The  whole  length  of  the  plant  is  about 
four  or  five  inches,  the   breadth   of  each  leaf  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.     The  growth  of  this  fucus,  when 
examined  with  attention,  appears  to  be  extremely  fin- 
gular  and  wonderful.      It   takes   its  origin  eitiier  from 
a  fimple,  entire,   narrow,   elliptic  leaf,  about   an   inch 
and  a  half  long  ;  or  from  a  dilated  forked  one,  of  the 
fame  length.      Near  th^  extremity  of  the  elliptic  leaf, 
or  the  points  of  the  forked   one   (but  out  of  the  fur- 
face,  and  not  the  edge),  arifes  one  or  more  elliptic  or 
forked  leaves,  which  produce  othei  fimilar  ones,  in  the 
fame  manner,  near  the  fummits  ;  and  fo  on  continually 
one  ot  more  leaves  from   near  the  ends  of  each  other, 
in  a  proliferous  and  dichotomous  order,  to  the  top  of 
the  plant  ;  which  in  the  manner  of  its  growth  reftmbles 
in  a  good   meafure   the  cadlus  opuntia,  or  flat  leaved 
Indian  fig.     Sometimes  two  or  three  leaves,  or  more, 
grow   out   of  the   middle  of  the  difc  of  another  leaf ; 
but   this   is  not   the   common   order  of  their  growth. 
The  fruftifications  are   red,    fpherical,  tough  warts, 
lefs  than  the  fmallcft  pin's  head,  fcattered  without  or- 
der on  the  furface  of  the  leaves.     Thcfe  warts,  when 
highly  magnified,  appear  to  be  the  curled  rudiments  of 
young  leaves  ;   which    in  due  time  cither  drop  off  and 
form  new  plants,  or  continue   on  and  gciminate'upon 
the  parent.      This^ plant  is  very  much  infefted  with  the 
fluftra  pilofa,  the  mandrepora  veriucaria,  and  other  co- 
rallines, which  make  it  appear  as  if  covered  with  white 
fcabs. 

9.  The  pinnatrfidus,  jagged  fucus,  or  pepper-dilfe, 
is  frequent  on  fea-rocks  which  are  covered  by  the 
tides,  both  on  the  eaftevn  and  wcftern  coalb.  It  is  of 
a  yellow  olive-colour,  often  tinged  with  red.  The- 
fubftance  is  cartilaginous,  but  yet  tender  and  tranlpa- 
rcnt ;  the  height  about  two  or  three  inches-   This  fu- 
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CU8  has  a  hot  taftc  in  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore  call- 
ed pepper-Jilfe  by  the  people  in  Scotland,  who  fre- 
quently eat  it  as  a  falad  in  the  fame  manner  they  do 
the  fucus  palmatus. 

lo.  The  plocamium,  or  peAinated  fucus,  is  frequent 
on  the  fca-rocks,  and  in  bafins  of  water  left  by  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  tides.  Its  natural  colour  is  a  moll  beauti- 
ful bright  red  or  purple,  but  is  often  variegated  with 
white  or  yellow.  Its  fubllance  is  cartilaginous,  but 
extremely  thin,  delicate,  and  tranfparcnt ;  its  height 
commonly  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  ftalk  is 
comprelTed,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  ered,  but 
waved  in  its  growth,  and  divided  almoU  from  the  bafe 
into  many  widely  expanded  branches.  Thefe  primary 
branches  are  very  long,  alternate,  exaftiy  like  the 
ilalk,  andfubdivided  into  alternate  fecondary  branches, 
which  are  again  frequently  compounded  in  like  man- 
ner, and  thefe  divifions  decorated  with  fubulated  teeth 
growing  in  alternate  rows,  curioufly  pcftinated  or 
finely  toothed  on  the  upper  fide  like  a  comb,  the  fmall- 
eft  of  thefe  teeth  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  fruftifications  are  minute  fpherical  capfuica,  or 
fmooth  dark-red  globules,  fcattered  without  order  on 
the  fides  of  the  branches  ;  generally  feffile,  but  fome 
few  of  them  fupported  on  (hort  peduncles.  This  fu- 
cus, on  account  of  its  elegant  colours  and  fine  divi- 
fions, is  the  fpecies  moft  admired  by  the  ladles  who 
are  fond  of  pictures  and  mimic  landfcapes  compofed  of 
marine  vegetables. 

I!.  The  filum,  thread-fucus,  or  fea-laces,  is  found 
on  the  fea-rocks,  and  waving  under  the  water  like 
long  llrings,  frequent  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft.  The 
fubllance  of  this  is  opaque  and  cartilaginous,  but  not 
difficult  to  be  broken.  The  colour,  when  recent,  a 
dull  olive-green  ;  when  dry,  fufcous,  or  nearly  black  ; 
and  when  expofed  for  fome  time  on  the  fliores  to  the 
fun  and  air,  it  becomes  yellow,  ftraw-coloured,  or 
white.  It  confifts  only  of  a  fimple,  uiibranched,  na- 
ked, cylindrical  ftalk,  three  or  four  yards  long,  more 
or  lefs,  from  the  fize  of  a  large  fiddle-ftring  to  that  of 
a  thick  whip-cord  ;  fmalleft  at  the  bafe  and  fummit ; 
fmooth  on  the  outfide,  full  of  mucus  within  ;  often 
twiftcd,  and  always  intercepted  by  numerous  tranf- 
vcrfe  diaphragms,  vifible  when  the  plant  is  held  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light.  The  fruftifications  have 
not  yet  beeudifcovered  ;  but  from  the  tranfverfe  fepta 
in  its  rtrufture,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  this  plant  to 
belong  rather  to  the  genus  of  conferva  than  that  of  fu- 
cus. The  llalks,  flvinned  wlien  half  dry  and  twifted, 
acquire  fo  confidcrable  a  degree  of  ftrength  and  tough- 
nefs,  that  we  are  informed  the  Highlanders  fomctimes 
ufe  them  for  the  fame  intentions  as  Indian  grafs. 

12.  The  giganteus,  or  gigantic  fucus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Straits  Le  Maire;  and  grows  on  rocky  ground, 
which  in  thufe  countries  is  dilUnguifhed  from  fand  or 
ooze  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  fca-wceds  tliat 
grow  upon  it.  The  leaves  are  four  feet  long,  and 
fome  of  the  ilalks,  though  not  thicker  than  a  man's 
thumb,  are  I20.  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  and  Dr  Solander 
founded  over  fome  of  them  which  were  84  feet  long  ; 
end  as  they  made  a  very  acute  angle  with  the  bottom, 
they  were  thought  to  be  at  leaft  one  half  longer. 

FUEGO,  or  FoGO,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  iilands, 
in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  much  higher  than  any  of 
the  reft  ;  and  feems,  at  fea,  to  be  one  fingle  mountain, 
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though  on  the  fides  there  are  deep  valleys.  There  is  a 
volcano  at  the  top,  which  burns  continually,  and  may 
be  feen  a  great  way  off  at  fea.  It  vomits  a  great  deal 
of  fire  and  fmoke,  and  throws  out  huge  pieces  of  rock 
to  a  vaft  height ;  and  fometimes  torrents  of  melted  mat- 
ter run  down  the  fides.  The  Portuguefe,  who  firll 
inhabited  it,  brought  negro  (laves  with  them,  and  a 
ftock  of  cows,  horfes,  and  hogs  j  but  the  chief  inha- 
bitants now  are  blacks,  of  the  Romifh  religion.  W. 
Long.  24.  47.  N.  Lat.  15.  20. 

FUEL,  whatever  is  proper  to  burn  ot  make  a  fire ; 
aa  wood,  turf,  peat,  bituminous  earths,  coal,  &c. 

FUEN-HOA,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
PE-TCH ELI,  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  iu 
ftrects  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  fituated  near  the 
great  wall,  amidft  mountains  ;  and  has  under  its  ju- 
rildidlion,  befides  two  cities  of  the  fecond  and  eight 
of  the  third  clafs,  a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  which 
bar  the  entrance  of  China  againlb  the  Tartars. 

FUGALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feait  fuppofed 
by  lome  to  be  the  fame  with  the  refugium,  held  on  the 
24tii  of  February,  in  memory  of  the  cxpulfion  of  the 
kings  and  the  abolifhing  of  monarchical  government. 
Others  again  diftinguilh  the  fugalia  from  the  regifuge. 
And  others  think,  that  the  fugalia  was  the  fame  with 
the  poplifugia,  or  the  feall  of  Fugia,  the  goddefs  of 
joy,  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  an  enemy,  which  wa» 
the  reafon  the  people  abandoned  themfelves  to  riot  and 
debauchery. 

FUGITIVE,  a  perfon  obliged  to  fly  his  country, 
or  remove  from  a  place  where  he  had  ibme  abode  or 
eftablKhment,  on  account  of  his  crimes,  debts,  or  other 
occafions. 

FuaiTii'E  Pieces,  among  the  learned,  denote  thofe 
little  compofitions  which  are  printed  on  loofe  fheets  or 
half  fheets;  thus  called,  becaufe  eafdy  loft  and  foon  forgot. 

FUGUE,  inmufic,  (fromthtLatiny//fa,  "achafe:") 
Apieceof  mufic,  fometimes  longer  and  fometimes  (hort- 
er,  in  which,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  harmony  and 
modulation,  the  compofer  treats  a  fubjeft  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  expreflcs  the  capital  thought  or  fcntiment 
of  the  piece,  in  caufing  it  to  pafs  fucceffively  and  al- 
ternately from  one  part  to  another. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  rules  of  the  fugue  ;  of  which 
fome  are  peculiar  to  itielf,  and  others  common  to  it 
with  what  the  French  call  imilalion. 

I.  The  fubjeft  proceeds  from  the  tonic  to  the  do- 
minant, or  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  in  riling  or 
defcending. 

7.  Every  fugue  finds  its  rcfponfe  in  the  part  imme- 
diately following  that  which  commenced. 

3.  That  refponfe  ought  to  refume  the  fuhjeft  in  the 
interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  above  or  below  the  key, 
and  to  purfue  it  as  exatlly  as  the  laws  of  harmony  will 
admit ;  proceeding  from  the  dominant  to  the  tonic 
when  the  fubjcA  is  introduced  from  the  tonic  to  the 
dominant,  and  moving  in  a  contrary  direction  when 
the  fubjecl  is  introduced  from  the  dominant  to  die  to- 
nic. One  part  may  likewife  refume  the  fame  fubje<5t 
in  the  octave  or  unifon  of  the  preceding  j  but  in  that 
cafe,   it  is  a  repetition  rather  than  ;i  real  rcfponfe. 

4.  As  the  ottave  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
of  which  the  one  contains  four  gradations  alcending 
from  the  tonic  to   tlic  donn'uant,  and   the  other  only 
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Fugue,  three  in  continuing  the  afcent  from  the  dominant  to 
•""v—  the  tonic;  this  renders  it  ncitfrar)-  to  have  fome  regard 
to  this  cliango  in  the  txprefTion  of  the  fuhjed,  and  to 
niake  fonir  akeratiDns  in  the  refponfe,  that  we  may 
not  quit  the  chords  tint  are  effential  to  the  mode.  It 
is  a  different  cafe  when  the  conipofer  intends  to  alter 
the  modulation  ;  for  iheie  the  exactnefsof  the  rei'ponfe 
ilfelf,  when  taken  in  a  diflevenl  tone,  produces  the  al- 
teration proper  for  this  change. 

5.  It  is  neccff.iry  that  the  fugue  niouW  be  planned  in 
fiich  a  manner,  that  the  refponfe  may  commence  before 
the  clofe  of  the  hrll  air,  fo  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  may  be  in  part  heard  at  the  fame  time  ;  that,  by 
this  anticipation,  the  fiihjed  may  be  as  it  were  connect- 
ed xWth  ilfelf,  and  that  the  art  of  the  i-ompofer  may 
difcover  itfclf  in  this  concourfe.  It  is  abfolule  mockery, 
inllcad  of  a  fugue,  toimpolcupon  the  hearers  the  lame 
air,  merely  traiifpofed  from  one  key  to  another,  with- 
out any  other  rellraint  than  an  accompaniment  afttr- 
vards  formed  at  pleafure.  This  defcrvcs  at  bell  no 
better  name  than  what  the  French  call  imilation.  See 
Imitation. 

Befides  thefe  rules,  which  are  fundamental,  there  are 
others  which,  though  prefcribed  by  tafle  alone,  are  not 
lefseffcntial.  Fugues,  in  general,iendcrmulic  more  noify 
than  agreeable  ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  that  they  arc  mors 
agreeable  in  the  chorus  than  any  where  elfe.  Now,  as 
their  chief  merit  confills  in  lixing  the  ear  on  the  prin- 
cipal air  or  fubjtft,  which  for  this  reafon  is  made  to 
pafs  inceflantly  from  part  to  part,  and  from  mode  to 
mode,  the  compofer  ought  to  exert  his  care  in  prefer- 
^ing  that  air  always  diilincil  ;  or  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
ing abforbed  in,  or  confounded  with,  the  other  parts. 
To  produce  this  effetl,  there  are  two  different  ways  : 
one  in  the  movement,  which  mufl  be  inceffantly  con- 
t rafted  with  ilfelf  ;  fo  that,  if  the  procedure  of  the 
fugue  be  accelerated,  the  other  parts  more  gravely  and 
with  protrafted  notes  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fugue  be  flow  and  folcmn,  the  accompani- 
ments mufl  have  more  and  quicker  butiriefs.  The  other 
liiethod  is  to  extend  the  harmony,  by  removing  the 
parts  at  a  greater  dillance  one  from  the  other  ;  lelt  the 
ithers,  too  nearly  approximated  to  that  which  con- 
tains the  fubjcft,  fhould  be  confounded  with  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  being  dillinguilhed  with  fufficient 
dearnefs  ;  fo  that  what  would  be  an  imperfection  any 
where  elfe,  becomes  here  a  beauty. 

The  unity  of  melody  fhould  be  preferved  :  this  is 
the  great  and  general  rule,  which  mull  frequently  be 
practiftd  by  different  means.  The  chords  mull  be  cho- 
fen,  and  the  intervals,  fo  that  one  particular  found  may 
produce  the  chief  efTeft  :  this  can  only  refult  from  the 
v.nity  of  the  melody.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceffary 
to  employ  voices  and  inflrumcnts  of  different  kinds, 
that  the  part  which  ought  to  prevail  may  be  moll  ea- 
lily  dilli'iguilhed  :  this  again  fhows  the  neceffity  of  pre- 
lerving  the  unity  of  the  melody.  Another  objeCt  of 
attention,  no  lefs  ncceflary,  is,  in  the  different  connec- 
tions of  modulation  which  are  introduced  by  the  pro- 
cedure and  progrcfs  cf  the  fugue,  to  caufe  all  thefe 
modulations  to  correfpond  at  the  fame  time  in  all  the 
parts,  to  coiineCl  the  whole  in  its  progrcfs  by  an  exact 
conformity  of  modes  ;  leil,  if  one  part  be  in  one  mode, 
and  another  in  another,  the  general  harmony  fhould  be 
JQ  none  at  all,  and  for  that  reafon  fliould  no  longer  be 
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able  to  produce  fimple  efFefts  upon  the  ear,  nor  funpk 
ideas  in  the  mind  ;  *liich  is  another  reafon  for  prcfer- 
ving  unity  of  melody.  In  a  word,  in  every  fugue  the 
confullon  of  melodies  and  modulrttions  is  at  once  what 
a  compofer  has  moll  to  fear,  and  will  find  the  greatcll 
difficuliy  in  avoiding  ;  and  as  this  kind  of  niulic  never 
produces  a  pleafure  above  mediocrity,  one  may  fay  that 
a  line  fugue  is,  though  the  mallerpiecc  cf  an  excellent 
liarmonilt,   ungrateful  to  his  toil. 

There  arc  llill  Icveral  other  kinds  of  fugues  ;  fuch  at 
the  perpetual  fugue*,  the  double  fugue,  the  i  nvcrted  *  See  Cma 
fugue. 

The  inverted  ftigue  is  a  manner  of  compofition,  in 
which  the  flying  part  proceeds  in  a  contiaiy  direction 
to  the  other  fugue,  which  had  been  formerly  rixed  in 
the  fame  piece  of  mufic.  Thus,  when  the  lirll  fugitive 
part  is  heard  in  afcending  from  the  tonic  to  the  domi- 
nant, or  fiom  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  the  counter 
fugue  ought  to  be  heard  in  defcending  from  the  domi- 
nant to  the  tonic,  or  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant, 
and  -vice  I'erfa.  Its  other  rules  are  exadlly  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fugue. 

FULCRUM,  in  mechanics,  the  prop  or  fupport  by 
which  a  lever  is  fuflained. 

FULDE,  a  conCderable  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  upper  Khine,  and  in  the  Buchow,  with  3 
Cilebrated  abbey  ;  whofe  abbot  is  primate  oT  the  ab- 
beys of  the  empire,  perpetual  chancellor  of  the  empe- 
lor,  and  fovereign  of  a  fmall  territory  lying  between 
fieffe,  Franconia,  and  Thuringia.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Fulde,  '^'^  miles  fouth  of  Caffcl,  and  58  north-ealt 
of  Francfort.     E.  L.ong.  9.  53.   N.  L.at.  50.  40. 

FULGORA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeCts  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hemiptera  ;  the  chaiaClers  of 
which  are  thefe  :  The  front,  or  fore-part  of  the  head,  is 
drawn  extended  and  empty  ;  the  antenns  are  feated 
below  the  eyes,  having  two  articulations,  whereof  the 
exterior  is  larger,  and  of  a  globular  form  ;  the  rollrunv 
is  inflected,  or  bent  inwards  under  the  body  j  and  the 
feet  are  made  for  walking.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the 
moil  remarkable  of  which  is  the  candelaria,  or  lantern- 
fly.  The  head  and  thorax  are  generally  of  a  ruddy 
brown;  and  the  ground  colourof  the  elytra  is  frefligreeii, 
but  quaintly  hguied  with  fpots  of  a  yellowilh  clay  co- 
lour, fometimes  pale,  at  other  feafoiis  of  a  deeper  hue. 
The  wings  are  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  yellow,  with  a 
broad  band  of  glofly  black  bordering  the  extremities. 
'I'he  tarli  of  the  feet  are  compofed  of  three  articula- 
tions, and  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  legs  and 
thighs,  which  are  brown.  When  the  infeCt  is  on  the 
wing,  the  waving  of  the  elytra  (whofe  thinnefs  ren- 
ders the  fpots  thereon  tianfparent),  aflilled  by  the  lu- 
minous quaUty  peculiar  to  the  tiibe,  and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  under  wings,  bordered  with  black,  oc- 
cafion,  in  Mr  Barbut's  opinion,  the  flalhes  they  dart 
around  in  the  night,  and  create  images  beyond  proba- 
bihty  in  the  miads  of  pcrfons  too  ready  to  credit  hy- 
perboles.     It  is  an  inhabitant  of  China. 

FULHAM,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  four  miles  from 
London.  The  Danes  in  869  wintered  at  this  place 
till  they  retired  to  the  continent.  It  was  in  the  Con- 
queror's time  held  of  the  king  by  the  canons  of  St 
Paul's ;  and  there  is  an  ancient  houfe  here,  which  is 
moated  about,  and  belongs  to  the  fee  of  London,  whofe 
bifhop  has  a  palace  here,  and  the  demcfut  has  belongs 
5  ed 
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ed   to   that   diocefe  from  1067 
■"  Putney  there   is  a   wooden  bridge   over  the   Thames, 
where  not  only  horfes,  coaclies,  and  all  carnages,  but 
even   foct-pafTengers,  pay  toll.     The  church   here   is 
both  a  reftory  and  a  vicarage. 

FUI^ICA,  the  GALLiNi'LE  and  coot,  in  ornitho- 
logy ;  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  graltx.  It 
lias  a  convex  bill,  with  the  upper  mandible  fornicated 
ovir  the  lower  at  the  ei'ge  ;  the  lower  mandible  i<;  gib- 
bous behind  the  tip.  The  forehead  is  bald  ;  and  the 
feet  have  four  toes,  fubpinnated.  There  ate  25  fpe- 
cies  ;  18  of  which  belong  to  the  gallinute  divifion, 
diftinguifhed  by  having  the  toes  fiirnilhed  with  broad 
fcalloped  membranes  ;  and  7  comprehend  the  coots 
which  have  the  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  The  fol- 
lowing fpecies  are  among  the  moll  noted. 

I.  The  chloropus,  or  common  gallinule,  is  in 
length  about  14  inches,  and  has  a  bald  forehead  and 
broad  flat  toes.  It  gets  its  food  on  gralTy  banks,  and 
borders  near  fredi  waters,  and  in  the  very  waters  if 
they  be  weedy.  It  builds  upon  low  trees  and  (hrubs 
by  the  water-ftde  ;  breeding  tvn'ce  or  thrice  in  a  fum- 
nier ;  and,  when  the  young  are  grown  up,  drives  them 
away  to  (Vift  for  themfelves.  They  lay  feven  eggs  of 
a  dirty  white,  thinly  fpotted  with  rult-colour.  Iliis 
bird  ftrikes  with  its  bill  like  a  hen,  and  in  the  fpring 
has  a  (hrill  call.  In  flying,  it  hangs  down  its  legs  ;  in 
running,  it  often  flirts  up  its  tail,  and  fhows  the  white 
feathers.  We  may  obferve,  that  the  bottoms  of  its 
toes  are  fo  ver},'  flat  and  bread  (to  enable  it  to  fwim), 
that  it  fetms  to  be  the  bird  which  conneftsthc  tlovtu- 
footed  aquatics  with  the  next  tiihe,  viz.  the  fin  toed. 
It  is  pretty  common  on  the  continent,  though  in  lome 
parts  more  fcarce  than  in  others.  It  is  alfo  an  inhabi- 
tant of  America,  from  New  York  to  Carolina  ;  and 
is  recorded  as  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  in 
the  Wed  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  feed  on  plants  and  fraall 
fifli ;   and  the  fltfh  is  for  the  mod  part  ptctty  good. 

2.  liht porphyrio,  or  purple  GALLiNVLk,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  fowl,  or  i  7  inches  in  length.  The  bill 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  forehead  is  bare  and  red  ;  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  are  glofly  violet  ;  the  legs  are  very  (lout, 
and  of  the  colour  of  the  bill.  This  bird  is  more  or 
Icfs  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  On 
tlic  coalls  of  Barbary  they  abound,  as  well  as  in 
fome  ot  the  iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Sicily 
they  are  bred  in  plenty,  and  kept  for  their  beauty  ; 
but  whetner  indigenous  there,  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  met  v.  ith  in  various  parte  of  the  fouth  of 
Riilfia  and  wellern  parts  of  Siberia,  among  reedy  pla- 
ces ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cafpian  Sea  it  is 
rot  uncommon  ;  but  in  the  cultivated  rice-grounds  of 
Ghilar  in  Ptrfia  it  is  in  great  plenty  and  hi^h  plumage. 
The  female  makes  the  nell  among  the  reeds  in  the 
middle  of  March  ;  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  and  fits 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  That  it  is  common  in  Chi- 
na, the  paper-hangings  from  thence  will  every  where 
tellify.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the 
iflands  of  Java,  Madagafcar,  and  many  others.  Our 
late  navigators  faw  them  at  Tong-ataboo  in  va(l  num- 
bers, as  well  as  in  the  illand  of  'i'anna  and  other 
parts.  It  is  alfo  common  in  the  foiithern  parts  of 
America.  In  refpcci  to  its  manners,  it  is  a  very  docile 
bird,  being  ealily  tamed,  and  feeding  with  the  poul- 
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From  this  place  to  try,  fcratching  the  ground  with  the  foot  as  the  cock 
and  hen.  It  will  feed  on  many  things,  fuch  as  fruit, 
roots  of  plnnts,  and  grain  ;  but  will  tat  fifli  with  avi- 
dity, dipping  them  into  the  water  before  it  fwallows 
them.  It  will  frequently  (land  on  one  leg,  and  lift 
the  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  other  like  a  parrot.  A 
pair  of  thefe  kept  in  an  aviary  in  France,  made  a  ned 
of  fmall  (licks  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  (Iraw,  and  laid 
fix  white  eggs,  ptrfeiflly  round;  but  the  hen  was  rare- 
lefs  of  them,  and  they  came  to  nothing.  The  flefli  is 
faid  to  be  exquifite  in  tade. 

3.  The  aira,  or  common  coot,  hath  a  bald  fore- 
head,  a  black  body,  and  lobated  toes  ;  and  is  about  i  y 
inches  in  length.  They  frequent  lakes  and  (liU  rivers; 
making  their  ned  among  the  ruflies,  with  grafs,  reeds, 
&c.  floating  on  the  water,  fo  as  to  rife  and  fall  with  it. 
They  lay  five  or  lix  large  eggs,  of  a  dirty  whitilh  hue, 
fprinkled  over  with  minute  deep  ruft-coloured  fpots  ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  fomctimes  they  will  lay  14  or  more 
eggs.  The  young  when  jntt  hatched  are  very  de- 
formed, and  the  head  mixed  with  a  red  coarfe  down. 
In  winter  they  often  repair  to  the  fea,  and  the  chan- 
nel near  Southampton  is  fomttiines  obferved  almod 
covered  with  them.  They  are  often  brought  to  that 
market,  where  they  are  cxpoftd  to  fale  without  their 
feathers,  and  fcalded  hke  pigs.  This  fpecies  is  not 
fo  numerous  as  might  be  expefted  ;  for  we  tind  that 
vad  numbers  fall  a  prey  while  young  to  the  buzzards, 
which  frequent  the  marfhes.  Their  food  is  fmall  fifli 
and  water- in fefts;  but  they  will  fometimeseat  the  roots 
of  the  bulrufh,  and  with  it  feed  the  young ;  they  are  fai  J 
likewife  to  eat  grain.  This  fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  ex- 
tend throughout  the  old  continent,  and  perhaps  the 
new  alfo.  Authors  record  it  as  inhabiting  Greenland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  RuOla,  Siberia,  Peilia,  and  China, 
and  many  of  the  intermediate  parts.  It  is  alfo  met 
with  in  Jamaica,  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of  North 
America.  The  Indians  about  Niagara  drefs  the 
(kins  of  thefe  bir.ls,  and  ufe  them  for  pouches.  They 
are  called  in  CaroWna J/uJleren. 

4.  'I'he  aterrima,  or  greater  coot.  Is  of  a  larger 
li/.e  than  the  lad,  and  its  plumage  is  blacker.  This 
fpecies  is  faid  to  be  found  in  Lancafhire  and  Scotland  : 
but  is  more  plentilul  on  the  continent,  being  found  in 
RulTia  and  the  wedern  part  of  Siberia  very  common  ; 
and  is  alfo  in  plenty  at  Sologne  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  where  they  call  it  juiUik.  The  people  eat  this 
bird  on  maigre  days,  and  its  flifn  is  much  edeemtd. 

FULIGINOUS,  whatever  proceeds  from  a  thick 
footy  fmoke,  fuch  as  litharge  and  lampblack. 

FULIGNO,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's  territo- 
ries, 10  miles  north  of  Spolctto. 

FULIGO,  in  natural  hillory,  a  fpecies  of  pumice- 
done.      See  Pumice. 

FULK  (William),  a  learned  and  eminent  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  16th  century.  He  was 
patronifed  by  the  earl  of  Leiceder,  who  in  157  i  pre- 
fentcd  him  to  the  living  of  Warley  in  Eflex,  and  foon 
after  to  that  of  Diddington  in  SuflTolk.  He  attended 
Lcictder,  when  he  went  anibaffador  to  France  ;  and 
on  his  return  was  made  mader  of  Pembroke-hall,  and 
Margaret  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  His 
works  are  very  numerous,  levelled  chiefly  at  the  Papilh; 
the  iTiod  conliderablc  of  them  is  his  Comment  on  the 
Rhemilh  Tellament.     He  died  in  1589. 

FULLER, 


Fulici 

II 
Fu'k. 
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Fuller. 


•  See  aiy 
n°4. 


FULLER  (Nicholas),  prebendary  of  Salifbury,  and 
a  learned  Englifh  ciitic  ;  who  publifhed  in  1617  Mif- 
cellaitea  Tlxvlogica  in  four  books,  and  after^'ard  two 
more  of  M'ifccUanea  Sacra,  He  died  in  1623  ;  and 
there  are  fome  MSS  of  his  remaining  in  the  Bodleian 
library  that  fliovv  his  great  fldll  in  Hebrew  and  phi- 
lology. 

Fuller  (Dr  Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Alvinckle,  near  Oundle,  in  Northampton- 
fliirc,  about  the  year  1608,  and  Ihidied  at  Cambridge. 
He  was  chofcn  minifter  of  St  Bennet's  there  ;  and  at 
about  23  years  of  age,  his  merit  procured  him  a  fel- 
lowfhip  in  Sidney- college,  and  a  prebend  in  Saliftury 
cathedral.  He  was  foon  after  prelented  to  the  redtory 
of  Broad  Windfor  in  Dorfctfhire  ;  and  afterwards  was 
made  Icfturer  of  the  Savoy  in  London  :  but  upon  the 
preffing  of  the  covenant,  he  retired  to  Oxford  ;  and 
foon  after  accompanied  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  as  his  cha- 
plain in  the  army,  which  he  attended  in  their  marches 
from  place  to  place.  After  the  death  of  king  Charles  I. 
he  obt;iincd  the  living  of  Waltham-abbey,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  of  St  Clement's  ;  and  fhortly  after  re- 
moved to  the  lecture  of  St  Bride'.';,  Fleet-ftreet.  Upon 
the  rcltoralion,  he  recovered  his  prebend  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Sulifljury,  was  appointed  chaplain  extraor- 
dinary to  his  majelty,  and  created  doiAor  of  divinity. 
It  is  faid,  his  memory  was  {o  amazingly  tenacious  and 
coraprthciifive,  that  he  could  make  ufe  of  a  fermon  vcr- 
lathn  if  he  once  heard  it.  He  once  undertook,  in  paf- 
fmg  to  and  from  Temple-bar  to  the  Poulti-y,  to  tell 
at  his  return  every  fign  as  it  flood  in  order  on  both 
fides  of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwards  or 
forwards  ;  and  this  tan<  he  adlually  performed.  He 
wrote,  I.  A  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War.  2.  The 
Chnrch-hillory  of  Britain,  in  folio.  3.  Andronicus, 
or  the  Unfortunate  Politician,  in  8vo.  4.  A  Pifgah- 
fight  of  Pakltine.  c,.  A  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Worthies ; 
and  other  v\orks.  He  died  in  Auguft  1661  ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  Cranford  church,  in  Mlddle- 
fex,  whither  his  body  was  attended  by  at  leall  200  of 
his  brethren  of  the  miniftry. 

FULLER;  a  workman  employed  in  the  woollen 
manufactories  to  mill  or  fcour  cloths,  ferges,  and  other 
fluffs,  in  order  to  render  them  more  thick,  compact, 
end  durable.  See  Fulling. 
,  Fi'LLERs  Earth,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies  of  clay  *, 
of  a  grcyiih  afti-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees  from 
very  pale  to  almoft  black,  and  it  has  generally  fome- 
thing  of  a  greenifh  cafl.  It  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a 
compact  texture,  of  a  rough  and  fomewhat  dufty  fur- 
face  that  adheres  flightly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  very 
foft  to  the  touch,  not  itaining  the  hands,  nor  breaking 
eafily  between  tlie  fingers.  It  has  a  little  harfhnels  be- 
tween the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  In  the  mouth.  Thrown 
intowatvr,  it  makes  no  ebullition  or  hiffing;  but  fwells 
gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine  foft  powder.  It 
makes  no  tffervcfcence  with  aquafortis. 

The  greateft  ([uantky  and  llie  fineft  earth  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  AVavedon,  near 
Wo'ourii  ill  Bedfordlhlre.  The  llrata  in  thefe  pits  lie 
thus  :  Frtmi  tlie  fuifa<:e  to  the  diptli  of  fix  feet,  there 
arc  feveral  layers  or  beds  oi  fand,  all  reddilh,  but  fome 
^  lighter  coloured  than  others.  Under  thefe  thcie  is  a 
ihin  flratum  of  a  fand  ftone,  which  they  break  thron':;h, 
and  then  there  is  the  fulK  r's  eailh.  The  upper  flra- 
tum of  this  is  about  a  foot  thick:  the  wotkinen  call 
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it  cledge,  and  throw  it  afide  as  ufelefs;  being  commonly 
fouled  with  the  fand  which  originally  covered  it,  and 
which  infinuates  itfclf  a  good  way  into  it.  After  this, 
they  come  to  the  fine  fuller's  earth  for  fale,  which  lies 
to  the  depth  of  eight  feet  more.  The  matter  of  thi» 
is  divided  into  feveral  layers,  there  being  commonly 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  between  one  horizontal  fiffure 
and  another.  Of  thefe  feveral  layers,  the  upper  half, 
where  the  earth  breaks  itfelf,  is  tinged  red  ;  which 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  running  of  the  water  upon  it 
from  among  the  fands  above  ;  fome  of  which  are  pro- 
bably of  a  ferruginous  nature,  or  have  fcrruginou.s 
matter  among  them.  This  reddifh  fuller's  earth  the 
workmen  call  crop;  and  between  the  cledge  and  this 
there  is  a  thin  ftratum  of  matter,  of  lefs  than  an  inch, 
which  in  talle,  colour,  and  external  appearance,  re- 
fcmbles  the  terra  Japonica  of  the  (hops.  The  lower 
half  of  the  flrata  of  fuller's  earth  they  call  ivall-earth. 
This  is  untinged  with  the  red  colour  of  the  other,  and 
feems  the  molt  proper  for  fulling.  Under  the  fuller'* 
earth  there  is  a  flratum  of  white  and  coarfe  ftone  about 
two  feet  thick.  They  feldom  dig  thro'  this ;  but  if  they 
do,  they  find  more  flrata  of  fand. 

This  earth  is  of  great  ufe  in  fcouring  cloths,  fluffs, 
&c.  imbibing  all  the  greafe  and  oil  ufed  in  preparing, 
drefling,  &c.  of  the  wool ;  for  which  reafon  it  is  made 
a  contraband  commodity,  and  is  not  to  be  exported 
under  the  penalty  of  i  s.  for  every  pound  weight.  See 
Fulling. 

Puller's  IVeed,  or  Teazle.      See  DiPSACUs. 

FULLERY,  a  place  where  cloths,  he.  are  fuUad. 
See  the  next  article. 

FULLING,  the  art  or  adt  of  cleanfing,  fcouring, 
and  preffing  cloths,  fluffs,  and  ftockings,  to  render 
them  flronger,  clofer,  and  firmer  :  called  alfo  milling, 
Pliny  {lib.  vii.  cap.  56.)  affures,  that  one  Nicias,  the 
fon  of  Hermias,  was  the  rirft  inventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling:  and  it  appears  by  an  infcription,  quoted  by  Sir 
G.  Wheeler,  in  his  Travels  thro'  Greece;  that  this  fame 
Nicias  was  a  governor  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  fluffs  is  performed 
by  a  kind  of  water-mill,  thence  called  ^  fulling  or  fcour- 
ing mill. 

Thefe  mills,  excepting  in  what  relates  to  the  mill- 
ftones  and  hopper,  are  much  the  fame  with  corn  mills: 
and  there  are  even  fome  which  ferve  indifferently  for 
either  ufe  ;  corn  being  ground,  and  cloths  fulled,  by 
the  motion  of  the  fame  wheel.  Whence,  in  fome  pla- 
ces, particularly  in  Fiance,  the  fullers  are  called  millert ; 
as  grinding  corn  and  milling  fluffs  at  the  fame  lime. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  fulling-mill  are,  The 
wheel,  with  its  trundle  ;  which  gives  motion  to  the 
tree  or  fpin  lie,  whofe  teeth  communicate  it  to  the 
peflles  or  llampers,  which  are  hereby  railed  and  made 
to  fall  alternately  according  as  its  teeth  catch  on  or  quit 
a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  pcftle.  The  pcltles 
ant  trough.!  are  of  wood  ;  each  trough  having  at  leafl 
two,  fometimes  three  peflles,  at  the  dlfcrecion  of  the 
mafler. 


or  according  to  the  force  of  the  llrcam  of  wa- 
in thele  troughs  arc  laid  the  cloths,  fluffs, 


&c. 


ter. 

intended  to  be  fulled  :  then,  letting  the  current  of 
water  fall  on  the  wheel,  the  peflles  are  fuccelfivtly  let 
f^dl  thercOn,  and  by  their  weight  and  velocity  flamp 
and  ptefs  the  fluffs  very  flrongly,  which  by  this  means 
become  thickened  and  condenfed.     In  the  courfe  of 

the 
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the  operation,  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  urine, 
fometimes  of  fuller's  earth,  and  fotnetimei  of  foap. 
To  prepare  the  fluffs  to  receive  the  tirft  imprefiionB  of 
the  pcftle,  they  are  ufunlly  laid  in  urine  (  then  in  fuU 
Icr's  earth  and  water  ;  and,  lailly,  in  foap  diflbWed  in 
hot  water.  Soap  alone  would  do  very  well ;  but  this 
ia  expenfive  :  though  fuller's  earth,  in  the  way  of  our 
drefling,  it  fcarce  inferior  thereto;  but  then  it  muft  be 
well  cleared  of  all  (lones  and  grittinefllj,  which  are  apt 
to  make  holes  In  the  (luff.  As  to  urine,  it  is  certainly 
prejudicial,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  diftarded  ;  not 
fo  mucli  on  account  of  its  ill  fmell,  as  of  its  iharpnefs 
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FULMINATION,    in  chemiftry,  the  fame  with  Fufinlna- 
detonation.     See  Detonation  and  Nitre.  ""j" 

FuLMiNATiON,  in  the  Romifh  canon  law,  a  fentence  pun»B:liu- 
of  a  biftiop,  official,  or  other  ecclffiallic  appointed  by       lus. 
the  pope,  by  which  it  ia  decreed  that  fome  bull  fcnt  — v— ^ 
from  the  pope  {hall  be  executed. 

FUMARIA,  fumitory:  A  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belongin;^  to  the  diadelphia  cUfs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
24th  order,  Corydalet.  The  calyx  is  dipliyllous ;  the 
corolla  ringent;  and  there  are  two  membranaceous  fila- 
ments, each  of  which  has  three  antlicra;.      There  arc  a 


and  faltnefs,  which  qualities  are  apt  to  render  the  Huffs     number  of  different  fpecies  ;  all  of  them  low,  fhrubby. 


dry  and  harfli. 

The  true  method  of  fulling  with  foap  is  delivered  by 
Monf.  Collnet,  in  an  authentic  memoir  on  that  fubjtft, 
fupporttd  by  experimciits  made  by  order  of  the  mar- 
quis de  Louvois,  then  fuperintendant  of  the  arts  and 
manufadoiies  of  France  ;  the  fubftance  of  which  we 
fnall  litr  fubjoin. 

Method  ofFiLLisc,  Cloths  and  WooUen  Stiijs  with  Soa/>. 
— A  coloured  cloth,  of  about  45  ells,  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  ufual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill ; 
without  tirll  foaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  prac- 
tifed  in  many  places.  To  full  lliis  trough  of  cloth,  IJ 
pounds  of  foap  are  required  ;  one-half  of  w-hich  is  to 
be  melted  in  two  pails  of  river  or  fpring  water,  made 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  folution  is  to 
bt  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  cloth,  in  pro- 
pf)rtion  as  it  is  laid  iu  the  trough  :  and  thus  it  is  to  be 
fulled  for  at  lead  two  hours;  after  which,  it  is  to  beta- 
ken out  and  ilretched.  This  done,  the  cloth  is  imme- 
diately returned  into  the  fame  trough,  without  any 
new  foap,  and  there  fulled  two  hours  more.  Then 
taking  it  out,  they  wring  it  well,  to  exprefs  all  the 
greafe  and  filth.  After  the  fccond  fulling,  the  remain- 
der of  the  foap  is  difTolved  as  in  the  former,  and  call 
four  different  times  on  the  cloth  ;  remembering  to  cake 
out  the  cloth  every  two  hours,  to  ftretch  it,  and  undo 
the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  in  the  trough. 
When  they  perceive  it  fufRcicntly  fulled,  and  brought 
to  the  quality  and  thicknefs  required,  they  fcour  it  for 
good  in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  it  be 
quite  clean.  As  to  white  cloths  ;  in  regard  thefe  full 
more  eafily  and  in  Itfs  time  than  coloured  ones,  a  third 
part  of  the  foap  may  be  fpared. 

FuLLiKG  of  Stockings,  Caps,  &c.  fhonld  be  performed 
fomewhat  differentiy  ;  viz.  either  with  the  feet  or  the 
hands  ;  or  a  kind  of  rack,  or  wooden  machine,  either 
armed  with  teeth  of  the  fame  matter,  or  elfe  horfes  or 
bullocks  teeth.  The  ingredients  made  ufe  of  herein 
are,  urine,  green  foap,  white  foap,  and  tullcr's  earth. 
But  the  urine  alfo  is  reckoned  prejudicial  here.  Woven 
ttockings,  &c.  fhould  be  fulled  v  ith  foap  alone  :  for 
thofe  that  arc  knit,  earth  may  be  ufcd  with  the  foap. 
Indeed  it  is  frequent  to  full  thefe  kinds  of  works  with 
the  mill,  after  the  ufual-manner  of  cloth,  &c.   But  that 


and  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants,  gro.ving  from  two 
to  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  adorned  w  ith  finall  fimple 
leaves,  and  papilionaceous  flowers  of  different  colours. 
The  moft  remarkable  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  fu- 
mitory ;  which  grows  naturally  in  fliady  cultivated 
grounds,  and  produces  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  is  very  juicy,  of  a  bitter  talle, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell. — The  medical  cfFeds 
of  this  herb  are,  to  (\rengthcn  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the  uiinary  and 
other  natural  fecretions.  It  is  principally  recommend- 
ed in  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and  cutaneous  diforders, 
for  opening  obflructions  of  the  vifcera,  attenuating  and 
promoting  the  evacuation  of  vifcid  juices.  Frederic 
Hoffman  had  a  very  great  opinion  of  it  as  a  puririer  of 
the  blood  ;  and  affuies  us,  that  in  this  intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Cows  and  fhcep  cat  the  plant ; 
goats  are  not  fond  of  it ;  horfes  and  fkvine  refufe  it. 

FUMIGATION,  in  chemiftr^-,  a  kind  of  calcina- 
tion, when  metals  or  other  hard  bodies  arc  corroded 
or  foftcned  by  receiving  certain  fumes  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Fumigation,  in  medicine.  By  the  fubtile  funus 
that  aie  infpired  as  well  as  inhaled  into  our  bodies, 
much  benefit  or  prejudice  is  produced,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter,  and  the  conditution  into  which  it 
is  received  ;  as  is  evident  from  the  palfies  produced  a- 
mong  workers  in  lead-mines,  &c.  and  the  benefits  re- 
ceived in  many  cafes"  when  the  air  is  impregnated  with 
falntary  materials.  Catairhs  and  catarrhous  coughs  are 
relieved  by  fumes  received  with  the  breath  ;  and,  by 
the  fame  method,  expeftoration  is  affilled  in  humoural 
afthmas ;  and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  are  faid  to  have 
been  healed  by  this  method.  The  advantage  of  meicu- 
rial  fumigations  in  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  is  known 
to  every  praftitioner. 

FUMITORY,  in  botany.     See  Fumaria. 

FUNAMBULUS,  among  the  Romans,  was  what 
we  call  a  ropi-dancer,  and  the  Greeks  fchanobates.     See 

RopeD.INCkK. 

There  was  a  funambulus,  it  feems,  who  perform- 
ed at  the  time  when  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  adl- 
ted  ;  and  the  poet  complains,  that  the  fpedtacle  pre- 
vented the  people  from  attending  to  his  comedy.     Ila 


is  too  coarfe  and  violent  a  manner,  and  apt  to  damage    p9pulvs  Jiudio Jlupidus  in  funambnlo,  animnm  occuparaf. 


the  work  unlels  it  be  ver\'  ftrong. 

FlILMAR,  in  ornithology.      See  PROCEtLARiA. 

Fi'LMAR,  or  Foumart.     See  Mustela. 

FULMINATING,  ijmething  that  thunders  or 
refeinbles  thunder. 

F-JHiiKATiNtt  Gahl,  Silver,  Ccjtrr,  ^Liji'ver,  &c. 
See  Chemistry  /•;</«  at  Fulminulmg. 


At  Rome,  the*funambuli  fiill  appeared  under  the 
confulate  of  Sulpicius  Pxticus  and  Licinius  Stolo,  who 
were  the  fii-ft  introducers  of  the  fcenic  rcprefenta- 
tions.  It  is  added,  that  they  were  firft  exhibited  in 
the  ifland  of  the  Tybcr,  and  that  the  cenfors  Meffala 
and  Cafllus afterwards  promoted  them  to  the  theatre. 

In  the  FLrjlia,  or  ludi  Floralet,  held  under  Galba, 

there 
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rniirhal     iJierc  were  Ainambulatoiy  ilrplianf!,  as  we  are  inform-     ilie  declfion  of  nalional  quarrels  lias  often  been  deter- 

Fui'il        ^^  ^^  Suetonius.   Nero  alfo  fhoweil  iliclike,  in  honour     niincil  by  command  of  money  ratliiT  than  by  national 

_--^— _  »'f  liis  mother  Agrippina.  Vopifois  relates  the  fame  of     bravery.     Ambitious   princes  have  therefore  borrowed 

the  time  of  Carinus  and  Ninnerianns.  money,  in   order  to  carry  on  their  projeif^s  with  more 

I'l'NCHAL,  an  epifciipal  town  of  Madeira,  in  an     vigour.      Weaker  dates  have  been  compelled,  in  felt- 

ifland  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  ovcr-ngainil  the  coalt  of     defence,  to  apply  to  the  fame  rcfoiirce  ;  the  wealth  in- 

^lorocco.   It  is  large,  ftronjT,  handfomc,  and  popid')ns,     troiluctd   by  commerce  has  afforded   the  means;  the 

vitli  line  chnrches.     The   principal   trade   ccmfifts  in     regularity  of  adminillration,  ellablilhed  in  confequence 

Iweetmeats  and  wines.      It  belongs  to  the  Portuguefe;     of  the  pvogrcfa  of  civility,   has   increafed   the   confi- 

and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun-     dence   of  individuals  in  the  public  fecurity;   the  com- 

tuin  from  whence  feveral  iheams  proceed.      \V.  Long.      j)licated   fyllem   of   modern  pi^licy    has   extended    the 

14.  ■^o    N.  Lat.  ^  I.  30. 

FUNCTION,  the  art  of  fulfdling  the  dutits  of  any 
employment. 

Function,  being  alfo  applied  to  the  adlions  of  the 
body,  is  by  phyficians  divided  into  vittd,  animal,  and 
natural.  The  vita/  functions  a^e  thofe  necelTary  to  life, 
and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  fuhfill  ;  as 
the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  S:c.  The  wa.'wr.;/ func- 
tions are  fuch  as  it  cannot  fubfift  any  confiderable 
time  without  ;  as  the  digeftion  of  the  aliment,  and  its 


fceiies  of  war,  and  proh>nj:jed  their  diuation  ;  and  the 
colonics  cllabliihed  by  the  mercantile  nations  have  ren- 
dered them  vulnerable  in  more  points,  and  iucreafcd 
the  expence  of  defending  them. 

When  a  greater  fum  has  been  required  for  the  an- 
nual expence  thsn  could  eafily  be  lupplied  by  annual 
taxes,  '.he  government  have  propofed  terms,  to  their 
own  fubjeSs,  or  foreigners,  for  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  future  years 
for  their  iudemnitication.      This  mortgage  may  either 


converfion    into    blood.      Under  an'miiil  funftions  are     be  for  a  limited  period,  or  perpetual,    if  the  fuui  ailot- 


included  the  fenfes  of  touching,  tailing,  &c.  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  motion  j  without  any  or  all 
of  which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comfort- 
ably. 

The  animal-funftions   perform   the   motion   of  the 
body  by  the   aftion   of  the    mufcles;  and   this  artion 


ted  annually  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  advance  the 
money,  be  confiderablv  greater  than  the  interefts  of 
the  films  advanced,  they  may  a;jree  to  accept  of  fuch 
allowance,  for  a  linjited  time,  as  a  full  equivalent. 
Thus,  they  may  either  agree  for  the  cafunl  produce 
of  the  re\t:nue  alTigned  ;  or  a  fixed  annuity  for  a  great- 


conlills    chiefly  in    the    (bortening    the    fldhy   fibres,  er  or  lefs  number  of  years  ;  or  a  life-annuity  to  them 

which    is  called   contraHion,    the    principal    agents  of  felves  or  nominees;  or  an  annuity  for  two  or  more  lives; 

which  are  the   arteries  and    nerves   diltributed  in  the  or  an  annuity,  with  the  benefit  of  furvivorfliip,  called  a 

ilefliy  fibres.  tunllne,   in  which  fcheme,   the  whole  fum  to  which  the 

All  parts  of  the  body  have  their  own  funftions,  or  original  annuitants  were  intitlcd  continues  to  bcdiflri- 

aftions,  peculiar  to  themfelves.   Life  confills  iu  the  f.v-  buted  among  th.e  furvivcrs 


erti/e  of  thefe  functions,  and  health  in  the  free  and  reai/y 
exercife  of  them. 

FUND,  in  general,  fignifies  any  fum  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  a  particular  purpofe.  Thus,  that  part 
of  the  national  revenue  which  is  fet  afide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the   national  debt,   is  called  the  fmking  fund. 


The  ellablilhment  of  the  funds  wa«  introduced  in 
Britain  at  the  revolution  ;  and  has  fince  been  gradually 
enlarged,  and  carried  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  va- 
rious methods  above  mentioned  have  been  ufed  in  their 
turns,  but  perpetual  annuities  have  been  granted  for  . 
the  grcatcll  part  ;  and,  even  when  the  money  was  ori- 


But,   when  we  fpeak  of  //ji-yi/Wj,  we   generally   mean  ginally  advanced  on  other  conditions,  tht  lenders  have 

the  large  fums  which   have  been   lent   to  government,  been  fometimes  induced,  by  fubfequent  offers,  to  accept 

and  conflitute  the  national  debt  ;  and  for  which   the  of  perpetual  annuities,  inftead   of  the   former  term*, 

lenders,  or  their  afCgnees,  receive  intcreft  from   reve-  The  debt  for  which  perpetual  annuities  are  granted,  is 

iiues  allotted  for  that  purpofe.      The  \.txn\fluck  is  ufed  called  the  redeemable  debt,  and  the   other  is  called  the 

in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  is  alfo  applied  to  the  fums  which  irrcdeenuible  debt.     Although  the  debts  thus  contrafted 

form  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  England,  the  Eall  In-  by  government  are   feldom   paid   for  a   long  term  of 

dia  and  South-Sea  companies;  the  proprietors  of  which  years;   yet    any   creditor  of  the    public    may   obtain 

are  intitled  to  a  (liare  of  the  profits  of  the   refpeftive  money    for  what   is   due  him    when    he    pleafes,    by 

companies.  transferring  his  property  in  the  funds  to  another  ;  and 

The  praftice  of  funding  was  introduced  by  the  Ve-  regular  methods   are   appointed   for  tranfafting  thefe 

iietians  and  Genoefe  in  the  i6th  century,  and  has  been  transfers  in  an   eafy  manner.      By  means   of  this,  the 


adopted  fince  by  moft  of  the  nations  in  Europe.  Prin- 
ces had  often  borrowed  money,  in  former  times,  to 
lupply  their  exigencies,  and  fometimes  mortgaged  their 
territories  in  fecurity  :  but  thefe  loans  were  generally 
extorted,  and   their  payment   was  always  precarious  ; 


ftocks  become  a  kind  of  circulating  capital  ;  and  have 
the  fame  effeft,  in  fome  relpecfs,  as  the  circulating 
money  in  the  nation.  When  a  itockholder  transfers 
his  (liarc,  he  may  fometimes  be  able  to  obtain  a  gi eater 
price  than  the  original  value,  and  at  ether  times  be  ob- 


for  it  depended  on  the  good   faith   and  fnccefs  of  the  liged  to  accept  of  a  lefs  one.      The  value  of  the  funds 

borrower,  and  never  became  a   regular  burden  on  po-  depends   on   the   propoition  between  the  interell  they 

flerity.     The  origin  of  funds  is  derived  from  the  pecu-  bear,  and   the   benefit   which  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 

liar    manners    and    cireiimllances  of   modern  Europe,  plying  the   money  to  other  purpufes.      It  is  influenced 

Since  the  invention   of  gun-powder,  and  the  progrefs  by  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  money,  and  by  the  quan- 

of  commerce,  the   niilitary  occupation   has   become  a  tity  of  the  public  debt  ;  and  it  is  impaired  by  any  event 

dillinil  employment  in  the  hands  of  mercenaries  ;  the  which  threatens  the  fafety,    or  weakens  the  credit,  of 

apparatus  of  war  is  attended  with  more  expence  ;  and  the  government. 
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The  bufinefs  of  flock-jobbing  is  foiJtiJed  on  the  va- 
^  riation  i)f  the  pricfs  of  (lock.  Perfons  pofTcnTed  of  real 
property  may  buy  6r  fell  (lock,  according  to  their  no- 
tio:i  thit  tlie  value  is  L'kcly  to  rife  or  fall,  in  expcAa- 
tion  of  making  profit  by  the  di{Ference  of  piicf.  And 
a  praSice  has  taken  place  among  perfons  who  often 
pofl'efs  no  property  iii  the  funds,  to  contrail  for  the 
file  of  (lock  againd  a  future  day,  at  a  price  now  a- 
grced  on.  For  indauee  :  A  agrees  to  fell  B  loool. 
of  bank-ftock,  to  be  transferred,  in  2  0  days,  for 
1200I.  A  has,  in  facl,  no  fuch  flock;  but,  if  the 
price  of  bank  flock,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
transfer,  fhould  be  only  iiB/-ercer!l.  A  may  purchifc 
as  much  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  for 
1180I.  and  thus  gains  20 1.  by  the  tranfaclion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  price  of  bank-flock  be  125  /i.-r 
ctvt.  he  will  lofe  50 1.  The  bufinefs  is  generally  fettled 
without  any  aftual  purehafc  or  transfer  of  (lock,  by  A 
paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  him,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cuircnt  price  of  the  flock  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed and  the  price  bargained  for. 

This  practice,  which  is  really  nothing  elfe  than  a 
wager  concerning  the  price  of  flock,  is  contrary  to 
law  J  ytt  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
language  of  Exchange-alley,  where  matters  of  ttiis 
kind  are  tninfaftcd,  the  buyer  is  called  a  hi.':',  and  the 
ftlltr  a  irar.  As  neither  party  can  be  compelled  by 
law  to  implement  thcfc  bargains,  their  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  the  difgrace  and  lofs  of  future  credit,  which  at- 
tend a  breach  of  contraA,  are  .  he  principles  bv  which 
the  bufinefs  is  fupported.  Wlien  a  pcrfon  declines  to 
p-!y  his  lofs,  he  is  called  a  /ai^ie  duck,  and  dire  never 
afterwards  appear  in  the  Alky.  This  opprobrious 
appellation,  however,  is  not  btilowed  on  thofe  whofc 
failure  is  oiviiig  to  want  of  ability,  providing  they 
make  the  fame  furrender  of  their  property  voluntarily, 
which  the  law  would  have  exatlcd  if  the  debt  had  been 
intitlcd  to  its  fanftion. 

The  inlerefl  or  dividend  on  the  flock  is  paid  half- 
yearly  ;  and  the  purchafcr  has  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
rcfl  due  on  the  (lock  he  buys,  from  the  lafl  teim  to  the 
time  of  purohafe.  Therefore  the  piices  of  the  (locks 
rife  gradually,  ctteris  paribus,  from  term  to  term,  and 
fall  at  the  terra  when  the  interiril  is  paid.  In  compa- 
ring the  prices  of  the  different  flocks,  it  is  neccffar)-  to 
advert  to  the  terra  when  the  iafl  interefl  was  paid  ; 
and,  allowance  being  made  for  this  circumllance,  the 
pt  ices  of  all  the  government  flocks,  wliich  bear  inte- 
icll  at  the  fame  rate,  mufl  be  nearly  the  fame,  as  they 
all  depend  on  the  fame  fecurity. 

when  a  loan  is  propofed,  fuch  terms  mud  be  offer- 
ed to  the  lenders,  as  may  render  the  tranfaiflion  bene- 
ficial ;  and  this  is  now  regulated  by  the  prices  of  the 
old  flocks.  If  the  flocks,  which  bear "intt reft  at  4 ^irr 
ctiit.  fell  at  par,  or  rather  above,  the  government  may 
<xpecl  to  borrow  money  at  that  rate;  but,  if  thefe 
(locks  are  under  par,  the  government  raud  cither  grant 
a  higher  intercll,  or  fome  other  advantage  to  the  len- 
ders, in  compenfation  for  the  difference.  For  thispur- 
pofe,  befidcs  the  perpetual  annuity,  another  annuity 
has  fometimes  been  granted  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  Lotteries  have  frequently  been  employed  to 
fecilitate  the  loan,  by  intitling  the  fubfcribers  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tickets,  for  which  no  higher  price  is 
charged  than  tlie  txaft  value  didributedin  prires,  tho' 
•    Vol.  VII.  Pan  II. 
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tlicir  nurktl.piicc  !»  generally  2I.  or  3I.  hightr.   So.T.f- 
times  an  abatement  of  a  certain  proportiou   of  the  ca-  * 
pital  has  been  granted,  and   a   lendtr  intitlcd  to  holJ 
icol.  dock,   thoiigli  in  reality  he  advanced  no  more 
perhaps  than  95  1. 

It  belongs  to  the  Chancellor  of  liie  Exchequer  to 
propofe  the  terms  of  the  loan  in  parliament  ;  and  he 
generally  makes  a  previous  agreement  with  fome  vreal- 
thy  merchants,  who  arc  willing  to  advance  the  money 
on  the  terms  propcfed.  The  fubfcribers  to  the  loaa 
dcpofit  a  certain  part  of  the  fum  fubfcribed  ;  and  are 
bound  to  pay  the  icft  by  indalments, or  flated  propor- 
tions, on  appointed  days,  under  pain  of  forfeitiiig  what 
they  har.;  dcpoflted.  For  this  they  are  intitlcd,  per- 
haps, not  only  to  ho'.d  their  fhareinthe  capital,  but  to 
an  annuity  for  to  years,  and  to  the  right  of  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  lottery-tickets  on  advantageous 
terms.  They  may  fell  their  capital  to  one  perfon,  their 
annuity  to  a  fecond,  and  their  right  to  the  tickets  to  a 
thlid.  The  value  of  all  thefe  intercds  together  is  called 
cnin'mm  ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ready  fubfcription, 
it  ought  to  amount  to  102  1.  or  upwards,  on  100  i.  of 
capital.  This  difference  is  called  the  icnuj  to  the  fub- 
fci  ibcrs. 

The  capital  advanced  to  the  public,  in  the  form  cf 
transferable  docks,  and  bearing  intcrcft  from  taxes  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpofe,  is  called  the  fumkd  debt. 
Befides,  there  is  generally  a  confiderable  fiira  due  by 
government,  which  is  rot  difpofei  of  in  that  manner, 
and  therefore  is  dillinguified  by  the  appellation  of  the 
vnf undid  dell.  This  may  arifc  from  any  fort  of  national 
expence,  for  which  no  pvovifion  has  been  made,  or  for 
which  the  provifion  has  proved  infuificient.  The  chief 
branches  are, 

1  ft,  Excl.\qver  B'dls.  Thefe  are  ilTued  from  the  ex • 
chequer,  generally  by  appointment  of  parliament,  end 
fon»etiracs  without  fuch  appointment,  when  exigencies 
require.  They  bear  interefl  from  the  time  when  iffued, 
and  are  taken  in  by  the  bank  of  England,  which  pro- 
motes their  circulation. 

2d,  Navy-lSills.  '1  he  fums  annually  granted  for  the 
navy  have  always  fallen  l1\ort  of  what  that  fervice  re- 
quired. To  fupply  that  deficiency,  the  admiralty  {{• 
fues  bills  in  payment  of  viiluals,  ilores,  and  the  like, 
which  bear  interefl  fix  mouths  after  the  time  iffued. 
The  debt  of  the  navy  thus  contracted  is  difchargcd, 
fiom  time  to  time,  by  pailiamcnt. 

In  time  of  war,  the  public  expenccs,  fince  the  levo- 
lution,  have  always  been  much  greater  than  the  annual 
revenue  ;  and  large  fums  have  confequently  been  bor- 
rowed. In  time  of  peace,  the  revenue  exceeds  the 
expence,  and  part  of  the  public  debts  have  frequently 
been  paid  ofl".  But,  though  there  have  boeii  more  yean 
of  peace  than  of  war  fince  the  funds  were  edal)li(hed, 
the  debts  contia<?tcd  during  each  war  have  much  ex- 
ceeded the  payments  during  the  fubfcqucnt  ptace. 
This  will  appc-ir  by  the  following  abdrad  of  the  pro- 
grcfs  of  the  national  debt. 

Debt  at  peace  of  Ryfwich.  1697  L.   21,515,472 

Debt  at  the  beginning  of  war  17CI  16,394,701 

Difchargcd  during  peace  1697  to  1701  5,121,071 

Debt  at  peace  of  Utrecht  1714,  inclu- 
ding value  of  annuities  aftern'ards  fub- 
ftribed  to  South-Sea  dock  -         55,282,978 

Contradted  in  war  1701  to  1714  38,888,277 
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Fundamect  Debt  at  beginning  of  war  17+0,  inclu- 
ding L.  ijOOO.OCO  charged  on  civil 
lift  -  -  -  L.47,954,623 

Dilcharged  during  peace  171410  1739  7'32'''355 
Debt  at  peace  of  Aix  la-Chapclle,  1748  79.i9^3'3 
Contrafted  durirg  war  1740  to  1748  31,238,690 

Debt  at  beginning  of  war  1756  73,289,673 

Paid  off  dining  peace  1748  to  1756  5,903,640 

Debt  fnnded  at  the  peace  1763,  inclu- 
ding L.  9,839,597  then  owing,  which 
was  funded  in  the  fubfequcnt  years        •33>957»270 
Befides  this,  there  was  about  L.6,coo,oco 
of  debt   paid  oiT,  without  ever  being 
funded. 
Funded  dtbt,  1775  -  125,000,000 

Paid  off  during  peace  I  "63  to  I  77  j,  be- 
fides unfunded  debt  above  mentioned         8,959,270 
Funded  debt  at  the  peace  1783^  211,363,254 

FUNDAMENT,  in  anatomy,  the  lowed  part  of 
the  inteftiuura  rectum,  called  by  anatomills  the  anus. 
See  Anatomy,  n-  93. 

FUNDAMENTAL,  in  general,  fomeihing  that 
fcrves  as  a  bafe  or  foundation  for  another. 

FuNDAMESTAL,  in  mufic.  A. fundamenial  Juunil  is 
that  which  forms  the  lowcft  note  of  the  Chord,  and 
from  whence  are  deduced  the  harmonical  relations  of 
«  seg  •TmU.  tl'C  '■'•■ft  ;  ""■'  which  fcrvts  for  a  key  to  the  tone*.  The 
fundamental  lafs  is  that  wliich  fcrves  for  a  foundation 
to  the  harmony.  A  fundamental  chord  is  that  whofe 
bafs  is  fundamental,  and  in  which  the  founds  are  ran- 
ged in  the  fame  order  as  when  they  are  generated,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiment  fo  often  repeated  by  M. 
d'Alembcrt,  in  his  Preliminary  Difcourfeand  Elements 
}SteAfK/f..  of  Mufic  f.  But  as  this  ordtr  removes  the  parts  to  an 
extreme  diliance  one  from  the  other,  they  mull  be  ap- 
proximated by  combinations  or  inverfions  ;  but  if  the 
bafs  remains  the  fame,  the  chord  docs  not  for  this  rea- 
fon  ceafe  to  bear  the  name  of  fundamental.  Such  an 
example  is  this  chord,  ut  ml  fo!,  included  in  the  inter- 
val of  a  fifth  :  whereas,  in  the  order  of  its  generation, 
ill  fit  mi,  it  includes  a  tench,  and  even  a  feventeenlh  ; 
fmce  the  fundamental  ut  is  not  the  fifth  of /»/,  but  the 
odave  of  that  fifth. 

FuNDAMFKtAL  Bofs.  Thls  part  in  mufic  is,  accord- 
ing to  RoufTean,  and  indeed  according  to  all  authors 
who  have  proceeded  upon  M.  Rameau's  experiment, 
in  its  primary  idea,  that  bafs  which  is  formed  by  the 
fundamental  notes  of  every  perfett  chord  that  confti- 
tutes  the  harmoiiy  of  the  piece;  fo  that  under  each 
chord  it  caufes  to  be  licard,  or  underflood,  the  fun- 
damental found  of  that  particular  chord  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  found  from  whence  it  is  derived  by  the  rules 
of  harmony.  From  whence  we  may  fee,  that  the 
londamcntal  bafs  can  have  no  other  contexture  than 
that  of  a  regular  and  fundamental  fucceflion,  without 
which  the  procedure  of  the  upper  parts  would  be  ille- 
gitimate. 

To  underftaiid  this  well,  it  is  neccHary  to  be  known, 
that,  according  to  the  fyllem  of  Rameau,  which  Rouf- 
feau  has  followed  in  his  Dictionary,  every  chord,  tho' 
compoftd  of  feveral  founds,  can  only  have  one  which 
ia  its  fundamental,  til's.,  that  which  piyjuces  this  chord, 
and  which  is  its  bafs  according  to  the  diredl  and  natu- 
ral order.     Now,  the  baf»  which  prevaiU  under  ttU  the 
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otlier  parts,  does  not  always  cxprefs  the  fundamental  Fun  J 
founds  of  lie  chords:  for  amongll  all  the  founds  which  ' 
form  a  chord,  the  compofer  is  at  liberty  to  transfer  to 
the  bals  that  which  he  ^hinlts  preferable;  repaid  being 
had  to  the  procedure  of  that  bals,  to  the  beauty  of  the 
melody,  and  above  all  to  the  cxprelTion,  as  may  lifter- 
wards  be  explained.  In  this  cafe  the  real  fundamental 
found,  inftead  of  retaining  its  natural  flation,  whicli  is 
in  the  bafs,  will  either  be  transferred  to  fomc  of  the 
other  parts,  or  perhaps  even  entirely  fuppreffcd,  «nd 
fuch  a  chord  is  called  an  inverted  chord. 

In  reality,  fays  Rameau,  a  chord  inverted  does  not 
differ  from  the  chord  in  its  direft  and  natural  order 
from  which  it  was  pro^iuced  :  but  as  thefc  founds  form 
different  combinations,  thefe  combinations  have  long 
been  taken  for  fundamental  chords ;  different  names 
have  been  given  them,  (wliich  may  be  feen  at  the  word 
Accord,  in  Rouffeau's  Dictionary).  Thefe  names, 
by  the  perfons  who  bellowed  them,  were  thou^irht  to 
create  and  fauclify  their  dlitinftions;  as  if  a  difference 
in  names  could  really  produce  a  difTereuce  in  the  fpe- 
cies. 

M.  Rameau  in  his  Treatife  of  Harmony  has  (hown, 
and  M  d'Alembcrt  in  his  Elements  of  Mufic  has  ftill 
more  clearly  evinced,  that  many  of  thefe  pretendedly 
different  chords  were  no  more  than  inverfions  of  one 
fingle  chord.  Thus  the  chord  of  the  fixth  is  no  more 
than  the  perfeft  chord  of  thi;  third  transferred  to  the 
bafs  ;  by  adding  a  fifth,  we  fiiall  h^e  the  chord  of  the 
fixth  and  fourth.  Here  there  are  three  combinations 
of  a  chord,  which  only  confills  of  three  founds;  thofe 
which  contain  four  founds  are  fufccptible  of  four 
combinations,  fince  each  of  thefe  founds  maybe  trans- 
ferred to  the  bafs.  But  in  addinj;  beneath  this  another 
bafs  which,  under  all  the  combinations  of  one  and  the 
fame  cheird,  always  prefents  the  fundamental  found ;  it 
is  evident,  that  confonant  chords  are  reduced  to  the 
number  three,  and  the  number  of  diffonant  chords  to 
four.  Add  to  this  all  the  chords  by  fuppofition,  which 
may  likewife  be  reduced  to  the  fame  fundamentals,  and. 
you  will  find  harmony  brought  to  a  degree  of  fimpli- 
city  in  which  no  pcrfon  could  ever  hope  to  fee  it  whiiil 
its  rules  remain,:d  in  that  ftate  of  confufion  where  M. . 
Rameau  found  them.  It  is  certainly,  as  that  author 
obferves,  an  aftonifhing  occurrence,  that  the  praAice 
of  this  art  could  be  cairied  fo  far  as  it  really  was,  with- 
out knowing  its  foundation  ;  and  that  all  the  rules 
were  fo  exattly  found,  without  having  difcovercd  the 
principle  on  which  they  depended. 

After  having  fhown  what  is  the  fundamental  bafs  be- 
neath the  chords,  let  us  now  fpeak  of  its  procedure, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  connedls  thefe  chords 
among  thcmfelves.  Upon  this  point  the  precepts  of 
the  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  fix  following  rules. 

1.  The  fundamental  bafs  ought  never  to  found  any 
other  notes  than  thofe  of  the  ferits  or  tone  in  which 
the  compofer  finds  hlmfelf,  or  at  lealt  thofe  of  the  fe- 
ries  or  tone  to  which  he  choofes  to  make  a  tranfition. 
This  of  all  t';ie  rules  for  the  fundamental  bafs  is  the  firll 
and  moll  iiidifpenfable. 

2.  By  the  fecoud,  its  procedure  ought  to  be  fo  impli- 
citly fubjtCltd  to  the  laws  of  modulation,  as  never  to 
fuffer  the  idea  of  a  former  mode  to  be  lull  till  that  of  a 
fubfequcnt  one  can  be  legitimately  affumed;  that  is  to. 
fay,  that  the  fundamental  bafs  ought  ne>er  to  be  de- 
vious, , 
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•Jtint'otnen-  vioiis,  Or  fiifTer  us  to  be  one  moment  at  a  lofs  In  wliat  very  propcily  obfervcs,  intended  for  the  judgment,  and  Fundamtn. 

^     "'•       mode  we  arc.     _        _  not  for  the  ear.      It  would  at  lea!\  produce  a  monotony ,      "' 

""""■       3.   By  the  third,  it  is  fubjefted  to  the  conneftion  of  extremely  naufcous  by  frequent   returns  of  the  fame  ^~~^'~^' 

chords  and  the  preparation  of  dilfonancts:  a  mana-uvre  cliord,   which   they  difguifc  and  vary  more  agi-eeably 

which,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  fee,  is  nothing  elfe  but  by  combining  it  in  dilfcrcnt  manners  upon  the  conti. 

a  method  of  producing  this  connexion,  and  which  of  nucd  bafg,  without  reckoiu'ni;  upon  tlie  different  inver 


conftt[Ui.'nce  is  only  necetl'ary  when  the  connexion  can 
not  lubfift  without  it.     See  Connection,  Prepara- 
tion.' 

4.  By  the  fourth,  It  is  neccflitated,  after  every  dif- 
fonance,  to  purine  that  career  which  the  refolution  of 
the  diflbnance  indifptnfably  prcfcribes.  See  Resolu- 
tion. 

5.  By  the  fifth,  which  Is  nothing  elfe  but  a  confe- 
queuce   of  the   former,    the  fundamental    bafs  ought 


fions  ot  harmony,  winch  furnilh  a  thoufand  means  of 
adding  new  beauties  to  the  mufic  and  new  energy  to 
the  exprellion.      See  Chord,  In  version. 

But  it  will  be  objcited.  If  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
not  ufeful  in  compoling  good  mufic,  if  it  mud  even  be 
retrenched  in  prattice,  «hat  good  purpofe,  then,  can 
it  ferve  ?  We  anfwer,  that,  in  the  firll  place,  it  ferve* 
for  a  rule  to  fcholars,  upon  which  they  may  learn  to 
form   a  regular  harmony,   and  to  give  to  all  the  parts 


only    to   move  by   corfonant  intervals  ;  except  alone    fnch  a  dialonic   and    elementary  procedure    as   is    pre- 


in  the  operation  of  a  broken  cadence,  or  after  a  chord 
of  the  feventli  diminilbed,  where  it  rifcs  diatonically. 
Every  other  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  illcgi- 
mate. 

6.  By  the  fixth,  in  (hort,  the  fundamental  bafs  or 
harmony  ought  not  to  be  fyncopated  ;  but  to  dillin- 
guirti  the  bars  and  the  tirr.es  which  they  contain,  by 
changes  of  chords  properly  marked  with  cadences  ;  in 
fuch  a  manner,  for  inllance,  that  the  diflbnances  which 
ought  to  be  prepared  may  tind  their  preparation  in 
the  iinperfeft  time,  but  chiefly  that  all  the  repofes  may 
happen  in  the  perfefl  time       Thisfixth  rule  admits  of 


fcribed  them  by  that  fundamental  bafs.  It  does  more, 
as  we  have  already  faid  :  it  proves  whether  a  harmony 
already  formed  be  juft  and  regular  ;  for  all  harmony 
which  cannot  be  fubjeded  to  the  tril  of  a  fundamental 
bafs,  mult  according  to  all  rules  be  bad.  Finallv,  it 
fcrvcs  for  the  inveltigation  of  a  continued  bafs  under  a 
given  air  :  though,  in  reality,  he  who  cannot  diredly 
form  a  continued  bafs,  will  fcarccly  be  able  to  form  a 
fundamental  bafs,  which  is  better  ;  and  much  lefs  Hill 
will  he  be  able  to  transform  that  fundamental  bafs  in- 
to a  legitimate  continued  bafs.  Thcfe  which  follow 
are,  however,   the   principal  rules  which  M.  Rameau 


an   intinite  nun\ber  of  exceptions  ;  but  the  compofcr  prefcribes  for  finding  the  fundamental  bafs  of  a  given 

ought  however  to  be  attentive  to  it,  if  he  would  form  air. 

a  nrnlic  in  which  the  movements  are  properly  marked,  1.  To  afcertain  with  precifion  the  mode  in  which 

and  in  which  the  bars  may  end  gracefully.  the  compofer  begins,  and  thofe  through  which  he  pafles. 

Wherever  thefe  rules  are  obferved,  the  harmony  (hall  There  are  alfo  rules  for  inveftigating  the  modes  ;  but 

■be  regular  and  without  fnuk  :  this,  however,  will  not  fo  long,  fo  vague,   fo  incomplete,  that  with  rcfpeft  to 

hlndf-r  the  mufic  from  being  detellable.     See  Compo-  this,  the  ear  may  be  formed  long  before  the  rules  are 


SI TION. 

A  word  of  Illuftration  on  the  fifth  rule  may  not  be 
ufelefs.  Whatever  turn  may  be  given  to  a  funda- 
mental bafs,  if  it  is  properly  formed,  one  of  thefe 
alternatives  mull  always  be  f  ruiid  :  either  perfect 
chords  moving  by  confnnant  intervals,  without  which 
thefe  chords  would  have  no  connedlion  ;  or,  didonant 
chords  In  operations  of  cadence  :  in  every  other  cafe, 
the  dilfonance  can  neither  be  properly  placed  nor  pro- 
perly refalved. 

I'rom  thence  it  follows,  that  the  fundamental  bafs 
cannot  move  regularly  but  in  one  of  thefe  three  man- 
ners. I  ft.  To  rife  or  defcend  by  a  third  or  by  a  fixth. 
2dly,  By  a  fourth  or  a  fifth.  Sdly,  To  rife  diatonical- 
ly by  means  of  the  dilTonance  which  forms  the  connec- 
tion, or  by  alicencc  upon  aperfetl  choid.  With  refpeft 
to  a  diatonic  dcfetnt,  it  is  a  motion  abfolutely  prohibit- 
ed to  the  fundamental  haU;  ■  r,  at  molt,  merily  tolera- 
ted in  cifes  where  two  perfect  chords  are  in  fucctlfion, 
tlividcd  by  a  clcfe  exprelTed  or  underllooil.  This  rule 
has  no  other  exccpti  m  :  and  it  i&  from  not  difcerning 
the  foundation  of  cert:iin  tvanfitions,  that  M.  Rameau 
lias  caufcd  the  fundamental  bafs  to  dcfccnd  diatonically 
•under  chords  of  the  fevcnth  ;  an  operation  which  is 
impratiicable  in  legitimate  harmony.  See  Ca&ence, 
Dissonance. 

The  fundamental  bafs,  which  they  add  for  no  oilier 
reafon  than  to  ferve  as  a  proof  of  the  harmony,  mull 
te  ictrtnched  in  execution,  and  often  in  pradtice  it 
■would  have  a  very  bad  effect ;  for  it  is,  as  M.  Rameau 


acquired  ;  and  the  dunce  who  Ihould  try  to  ufe  them, 
would  gain  no  improvement  but  the  habit  of  proceed- 
ing always  note  by  note,  without  even  knowing  where 
he  is. 

2.  To  try  In  fucceffion  under  each  note  the  princi- 
pal chords  of  the  mode,  beginning  by  thofe  which  are 
moll  analogous,  and  pafiing  even  to  the  moll  remote, 
when  the  compoler  fees  himfclf  under  a  neceffity  of  do- 
ing fo. 

3.  To  confider  whether  the  chord  chofen  can  fuit 
the  upper  part  in  what  precedes  and  in  what  follows, 
by  a  jull  fundamental  luccefiioni  and  when  this  is  im- 
piaetieable,  to  return  the  way  he  came. 

4.  Not  to  change  the  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs 
till  after  having  exiiaulled  all  the  notes  which  are  al- 
lowed in  fuccsflion  in  the  upper  part,  and  which  can 
enter  into  its  chord  ;  or  till  fome  fyncopated  note  in 
the  air  may  be  Infceplible  of  two  or  a  greater  number 
of  notes  in  the  bafs,  to  prepare  the  difl'onance  which 
may  be  alterwards  refolvcd  according  to  rule. 

5.  To  lludy  the  inteitexture  of  the  phrafes  ;  the 
polfible  fucceflion  of  cadences,  whether  full  or  avoided  ; 
and  above  all,  the  paufcs  which  for  ordinary  return  at 
the  end  of  every  four,  or  of  every  two  bars,  fo  that 
they  may  aW.ays  fall  upon  perfcdl  and  regular  caden- 
ces. 

6.  In  (hort,  to  obferve  ail  the  rules  fjrmerly  given 
for  the  compofition  of  the  fundamental  bafs. — Thefe 
are  the  principal  obfervations  to  be  made  for  finding 
oue  under  any  given  air;  fbr  there  are  fometimes  feve- 

3  R  3  ral 
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ral  diiTtrent   onts  which   may  be   invellivTated. 
whatever  may  bi 
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But, 
faiJ  to  the  contrary,   if  the  air  has 
accent  and  cliarader,  there  is  only  one  jult  fundamen- 
tal tafs  which  can  be  adapted  to  it. 

After  havi.ig  given  3  fiimmary  explication  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  fundamental  bafs  flioiild  be  compo- 
fcd,  it  ihuuld  remain  to  fuggcll  ihe  means  of  tranf- 
forining  it  into  a  continued  baf» ;  and  this  would  be 
eafy,  if  it  were  only  neceflary  to  regard  the  diatonic 
procedure  and  the  agreeable  air  of  tliis  bafs.  Eut  let 
us  not  imagine  that  the  bafs,  which  is  the  guide  and 
fupport  of  the  harmony,  the  foul,  and  as  it  were  the 
interpreter,  of  the  air,  (hould  be  limited  to  rules  fo 
fimple  :  there  are  others  which  depend  upon  principles 
TOore  certain  and  more  radical ;  fruitful,  but  latent 
principles,  which  have  been  felt  by  every  artift  of  ge- 
nius, without  having  been  detected  by  any  one.  Rouf- 
feau  hopes,  that  in  his  letter  upon  French  mufic  he 
inCnuatcd  this  principle.  For  thofe  who  underlland 
him,  he  imagines  he  has  faid  enough  concerning  it, 
and  can  never  fay  enough  of  it  for  thofe  who  do  not. 
See  Roujiau'j  MfceHanies,  Vol.  II.  p.  I. 

He  Goes  not  here  mention  the  ingenious  fyflcm  by 
I^I.  Serrc  of  Geneva,  nor  his  double  fundamental  bafs  ; 
becaufe  the  principles  which,  with  a  fagacity  merito- 
rious cf  praife,  he  h-jd  half  detected,  have  afterwards 
been  unfolded  by  M.  Tartini,  in  a  work  of  which  Rouf- 
fcau  has  given  an  account  in  his  article  System. 

FUNDI  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  near  Cajeta  ;  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  except  the  right  of  fuffrage  and  of 
maglllracy.  Now  Foncli;  a  city  of  Naples,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  pope's  dominions.  E.  Long.  14.  20. 
N.  Lat.  41.  35. 

f  UNDY-BAY,  a  bay  feated  between  New-England 
and  Acadia  or  New  Scotland,  in  v/hich  there  is  an  ex- 
celltnt  tilhery. 

FUNEN,  or  Fionia,  a  confiderable  ifland  in  Den- 
mark, feated  on  the  Baltic  fca,  and  feparated  from  Jut- 
land by  a  fttait  called  the  Lejfer  Belt,  and  from  the 
ifland  of  Zealand  by  another  called  the  Great  Belt.  It 
is  fertile  in  wheat  and  barley;  and  abounds  in  cattle, 
horfes,  game  of  all  foits,  and  fi;h.  Odenfee  is  the  ca- 
pit.1l  toivn. 

FUNERAL  RITE.";,  ceremonies  accompanying  the 
interment  or  bm  i.-il  of  any  pcrfon.  The  word  is  form- 
ed of  the  Latin  yi/«i/i  ;  and  that  oi  j'uuaUa ,  on  account 
of  the  torches  (which  were  fuiws  cera  circwnihitt)  ufed 
in  the  funerals  of  the  Romans ;  though  others  derive 
fimus  from  the  CJreek  ^'>i'i^  death  ox  ftaughur. 

Thefe  rites  dift'ered  among  the  ancients  according  to 
the  <iiiT:rent  gcr.ius  and  religion  of  each  country. 

The  firil  peoi;le  who  feera  to  have  paid  any  particu- 
lar refpeit  to  their  dead,  vpere  the  Egyptians,  the  pof- 
terity  of  Ham.  The  firft  cultivators  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip  and  fupcrilltion  after  the  flood  ;  they  were  alfo 
the  firft  who  alferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  its 
rnigration  into  all  kinds  of  animals  in  earth,  air,  and 
iea,  and  its  return  to  the  human  body  ;  which  they 
fuppofed  to  be  within  the  term  of  30CO  years  :  Hence 
proceeded  their  very  great  care  in  embalming  of  their 
dead  bodies,  and  their  being  at  fuch  vaft  expenccs,  as 
they  were,  in  buildmg  proper  repofitories  for  them  ; 
for  they  were  more  follcitous  about  their  graves  than 
their  houfes  :  This  gave  birth  to  thofe  wonders  of  the 
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world,  the  pyramids,  which  were  built  for  the  burial  of  Fnncr.I. 
their  kings,  with  fuch  vaft  charges,  and  almoll  incre-  -■  v  '■ 
dible  magnificence,     bee  Pyramid. 

Whenever  a  perfon  died  among  the  E^^yplia/u,  his 
parents  and  friends  put  on  mournful  habits,  and  ab- 
itained  from  all  banquets  and  entertainments.  This 
mourning  laded  from  40  to  70  days,  during  which 
time  they  embalmed  the  body.     See  Emb.^lmisg. 

When   this  ceremony   was   finilhed,   the   embalmed 
body   was  reilorcd   to  the  friends,  who  placed  it  in  a 
kind    of    open    clicll,     which     was    prelerved    either 
in   their  houfes,  or    in    the    fepukhres   of   their   an- 
ceftors.     But  before   the    dead    were  allowed    to    be 
depolitcd  in  the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  folcmn  judge- 
ment, which  extended  even  to  their  kings.     Of   tliis 
remarkable  cuftom  we  have  a  particular  account  in  the 
fiift   book  of  Diodorus   Siculus.      "  Thole   who  pre- 
pare to  bury  a  relation,  give  iwtice  of  the  day  intend- 
ed  for  the  ceremony    to   the   judges,   and   to   all   the 
friends  of  the  deceafed  ;  informing  them,  that  the  body 
will  pafs  over  the  lake  of  that  diitrict  to  which  the  dead 
belonged  :   when,  on  the  judges  afTembled,  to  the  num- 
ber of  more  than  40,  and  ranging  themfelves  in  a  femi- 
circle  on  the  farther   fide   of  the  lake,  the  veffel  is  fet 
afloat,   which  thofe  who  fuperiruend  the  funeral  have 
prepared  for  this  purpofe.     This  veflel  is  managed  by 
a  pilot,  called  in  the  Egyptian  language  Charon  ;  and 
hence  they  fay,  that  Orpheus,  travelling  in  old  times 
into   Egypt,  and    feeing   this   ceremony,   formed    his 
fable  of  the  infernal  regions,  partly  from  what  he  faw, 
and  partly  from  invention.     The  veflel  being  launched 
on  the  lake  before  the  cofTm  which  contains  the  body 
is  put  on  board,  the  law  permits  all,  who  are  io  inclin- 
ed, to  produce  an   acculation  againll  it.      If  any  one 
fleps  forth,  and  proves   that   the  deceafed   has  led   an 
evil  life,  the  judges  pronounce  fcntence,  and  the  body 
is  precluded  from  burial  ;  but  if  the  accufer  is  convidl- 
ed  of  injuflice  in   his  charge,  he  falls  himfelf  under  a 
confiderable   penalty.      When   no   accufer  appears,  or 
when  the  accufer  is  proved  to  be  an  unfair  one,  the  re- 
lations, who  are  aflembled,  change  thiir  expreflions  of 
fonow  into  encomiums  on  the  dead  :   yet  do  not,  like 
the  Greeks,  fptak  in  honour  of  his  family,  becaufe  they 
confider  all  Egyptians  as  equally  well-born  ;  but  they 
fet  forth  the  education  and  manners  of  hi,<  youth,  his 
pie'.y  and  jullice  in  matuver  life,,  his  moderation,   and 
every  virtue  by  which  he  was  dillinguilhed  ;   and  they 
fupplicatc  the  infernal  deities  to  receive  him  as  an  aflo- 
ciaie  among  the  blell.     The  multitude  join  their  accla- 
mations of  appbufe   in  this  celebration  of  the  dead, 
whom  they  confider  as  going  to  pafs  an  eternity  among 
the  jull  below."      Such  is  the  defcription  which  Dio- 
dorus gives  of  this  funer;'. judicature,  to  which  even  the 
kings  of  Egypt  were  fubjcA.      The  fame  author  alTcrts, 
that  many  fovereigns  had  been  thus  judicially  deprived 
of  the  honours  of  burial  by  the  indignation  of  their 
pople:   and  that  the  tenors  of  fuch  a   fate   bad  the 
uiull  falutary  influence  on  the  virtue  of  their  kings. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  Hebre-U'S  were  lolemu 
and  magnilicent.  When  any  perfon  was  dead,  his  rela- 
tions and  friends  rent  their  cloaths  ;  which  cullom  is 
but  faintly  imitated  by  the  modern  Jews,  who  only 
cut  off  a  bit  of  their  garment,  in  token  of  afflidlion.  It 
was  ufual  to  bend  the  dead  perfon's  thumb  into  the 
hand,  and  fallen  it  in  that  pofturc  with  a  ftring ;  be- 
2  cauTe 
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ml.  caufe  the  thumb  then  having  the  figure  of  the  name  of 
—  God,  they  thought  the  devil  would  not  dare  to  ap- 
proach it.  When  they  came  to  the  bui)  ing-place,  they 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  dead  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Blt-ned  be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed  thee, 
maintained  thee,  and  taken  away  thy  iifc.  O  dead!  he 
knows  your  numbtrs,  and  fhall  one  day  reftore  your 
life.  So:."  Then  they  fpoke  the  cloj;ium,  or  funeral 
oration,  of  the  deccafed;  after  which  they  faid  a  pray- 
er, called  the  nghttoufmfs  of  judgment ;  then  turning 
the  face  of  I  he  deceaftd  towards  heaven,  they  called 
out,  "  Go  in  peace." 

Among  the  ancient  Crccis  it  was  i:fual  fometimcs 
before  tlie  interment,  to  put  a  piece  of  money  into  the 
mouth  of  the  deceafed,  which  was  thought  to  be  Cha- 
ron's fare  for  wafting  the  departed  foul  over  the  infer- 
nal river.  This  ceremony  was  not  ufed  in  thofe  coun- 
tries which  were  fuppofcd  to  be  fituated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  lead  thither 
Ly  a  ready  and  diieCl  road.  The  corpfc  was  likewifc 
furniflied  vvith  a  cake,  compofed  of  flour,  honey,  &c. 
which  was  defigned  to  appeafe  thf  fury  of  Cerlierus 
the  door-keeper  of  hell,  and  to  procure  the  ghoft  a 
fafe  and  quiet  entrance.  During  the  time  the  corpfe 
continued  in  the  houfe,  there  (lood  before  the  door  a 
vcffel  of  water  :  the  deGgii  of  which  was,  that  thofe 
concerned  about  the  body  might  purif)'  themfelves  by 
walhiug  ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  as  well 
as  of  th.'  Jews,  that  pollution  was  contratled  by  touch- 
ing a  dead  body. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  they  exprefTed  their  for- 
row  for  the  death  of  their  friends  were  various ;  but 
it  ftcms  to  have  been  a  conftant  rule  to  recede  as  much 
as  poflTiljle  in  habit  and  behaviour  from  their  ordinary 
culioms.  For  this  reafon  they  abft;uned  from  banquets 
and  entertainments  ;  they  diverted  thennfelves  of  all  or- 
naments ;  they  tore,  cut  off,  or  fhaved  their  hair,  which 
they  call  into  the  funeral  pile,  to  be  confuraed  with 
the  body  of  their  dtceafed  friend.  Sometimes  they 
threw  thcmfelves  on  the  ground.  End  rolled  in  the  dull, 
or  covered  their  head  with  afhcs ;  they  beat  their 
breads,  and  even  tore  their  flelh  with  their  nails,  upon 
the  lofs  of  a  perfjn  they  much  lamented.  When  per- 
fons  of  rank,  fucli  as  public  magifirates  or  great  ge- 
nerals, died,  the  whole  city  put  on  a  face  of  mourn- 
ir.g;  all  public  meetings  were  intermitted;  the  fohool.i, 
baths,  Hiopsi  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourfe,  were 
Ihut  up. 

After  interment  followed  ihe  e^ult  orfeafts,  at  which 
the  company  ufed  to  appear  crowned;  when  they  fpoke 
in  praife  of  the  dead,  fo  far  as  they  could  go  with 
truth,  it  being  elleemed  a  notorious  wickednefs  to  lie 
upon  fuch  an  tKxaGon.  And  not  only  it  thofe  feafts, 
but  even  before  the  company  departed  from  the  fe- 
pulchre,  they  were  fometimes  entertained  with  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  dead  perfon. 

The  Grecian  foldiers,  who  died  in  war,  had  not 
only  their  tombs  adorned  with  iufcriptions  (honing 
their  names,  parentage,  and  exploits,  but  were  alfo 
honoured  with  an  oration  in  their  praife.  Particularly 
the  cutlom  among  the  Athenians  in  the  interment  of 
their  foldiers  was  as  follows,  namely,  "  They  ufed  to 
place  tlie  bodies  of  their  dead  in  tents  three  days  before 
the  funeral,  that  all  perfons  might  have  opportunity 
to  Hod  ODt  theif  leUtions,  and  pay  their  Ult  refpedfaj 
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to  them.     Upon  the  fourth  day,  a  coffin  of  cyprefs    Tancml. 

was  fent  from  every  tribe,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  ~~v~~^ 

own  relations ;   after  wli'ch   went  a  covered  hearfe,   in 

memory  of  thofe  whofe  bodies  could  not  be  found.   All 

theft,  accompanied  with  tlie  whole  body  of  the  people, 

were  carried  to  the  puljlic  burying  place,  called  Cerami- 

cus,  and  there  interred.  One  oration  was  fpoken  in  com- 

mendatifm  of  them  all,  and  their  monuments  adorned 

with  pillars,  infcriptions,  atid  all  oilier  ornaments  ufual 

about  the  tombs  of  the  moll  honourable  perfons.     The 

oration  was  pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  the  deccafed 

perfons,  who  had  behaved   then\felvcs   mod  valiantly. 

Thus,  after  the  famous  battle  at  Marathon,  the  fathers 

of   Callimachus    and    Cyniegyrus    were    appointed  to 

make  the  funeral  oration.     And   upon   the  return   of 

the  day,   upon  which  the  fjlemnity  was  firll  held,  the 

£ame  oration  was  conilantly  repe  iled  every  year." 

Interring  or  laying  the  dend  in  ttic  ground,  feems 
to  have  been  the  moil  ancient  practice  among  the 
Greeks  ;  thoi:gh  burning  came  afterward.s  to  be  gene- 
rally ufed  among  them.  It  was  cullomary  to  throw 
into  the  funeral  pile  thofe  garments  the  deccafed  u- 
fually  wore.  The  pile  was  li>:hted  by  one  of  the  de- 
ceafed's  nearell  relations  or  friends,  who  made  prayers 
and  vows  to  tlie  winds  to  affill  the  flames,  that  the 
body  might  quickly  be  reduced  to  arties  ;  and  during 
the  time  the  pile  was  burning,  the  dead  perfon's  friends 
ilood  by  it,  pouring  libations  of  wine,  and  calling  upon 
the  deccafed. 

The  funeral  rites  among  the  ancienl  Romans  were  very 
numerous.  Tlie  deceafed  was  kept  feven  days  ;  and 
every  day  waflied  with  hot  water,  and  fometimcs  with 
oil,  that,  in  cafe  he  were  only  in  a  (lumber,  lie  might 
be  thus  waked  ;  and  every  now  and  t!ien  his  friends 
meeting,  made  a  horrible  outcry  or  (hout,  with  the 
fame  view  ;  which  lall  adion  they  called  conclamatio. 
The  third  conclamation  was  on  the  feventh  day  ;  when, 
if  no  iigns  of  life  appeared,  the  dcfunifl  was  drefled  and 
embalmed  by  the  poUindores  ;  placed  in  a  bed  near 
the  door,  with  iiis  face  and  heels  towards  the  ftreet  ; 
and  the  outlide  of  the  gate,  if  the  deceafed  were  of 
condition,  was  garnifhed  with  cyprefs  bcughs.  In 
the  courfe  of  tliefe  feven  days,  an  altar  was  raifed  near 
his  bed  fiile,  called  acerra  ;  on  which  his  friends  every 
day  oflcred  incenfe  ;  and  the  libitinarii  provided  things 
for  the  funeral. 

On  the  feventh  day  a  crier  was  fent  about  the  citv, 
to  invite  the  people  to  tlie  folemnization  of  the  fune- 
ral in  tlicfc  words  :  Exeqii'ias  L.  Tit.  L.flii,  quihus  cfi 
Cbmmoilum  ire,  jam  tempiis  tji.  C'i'us  (i.  e.  ille')  ex  tdilns 
ejertur.  The  people  being  a(rembkd,  the  laft  concla- 
mation ended,  and  the  bed  was  covered  with  purple  : 
a  trumpeter  marched  forth,  followed  by  old  women 
called /r<f/^c.«,  Gnging  fongs  in  ptaife  of  the  deceafed  : 
laftly,  the  bed  followed,  borne  by  the  next  relations  ; 
and  if  the  perfon  were  of  quahty  and  office,  the  waxen 
images  of  all  his  predeceffors  were  carried  before  him 
on  poles.  The  bed  was  followed  by  his  children,  kindred, 
Sec.  a/riiti,  or  in  mourning  :  from  which  a6t  of  follow- 
ing the  corpfe,  thefe  funeral  rites  were  called  exeqult. 
The  body  thus  brought  to  the  roftra,  the  next  of  kin, 
li^udalal  defundum  pro  roflrii,  made  a  funeral  oration  in 
his  praife  and  that  of  his  ancellors.  This  done,  the 
body  was  carried  to  the/iyrj,  or  funeral  pile,  and  there 
burnt :  Lis  friends  firit  cutting  off  a  finger,  to  be  bu> 

lied 
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'*ur.eril.  vied  witli  a  f^cond  folcinnity-  The  body  confiimed, 
^—^r-^  the  allies  were  gathered  ;  and  the  pricll  fprinkhng-  the 
company  tlirice  with  clean  water,  the  elded  of  tlie 
prrjice  crying  aloud,  u'tcet,  dlfiiiilTed  the  people,  who 
toolc  their  leave  of  the  deceafed  in  this  form,  Vale,  vale, 
vale:  nos  te  or  dine  quo  natura  perm^Jeril,  Jequemur. — The 
alhes,  iiiclofcd  io  an  urn,  were  laid  in  the  fepulchre  or 
tomb. 

The  ancient  Chr'ijl'tans  teftified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
Pagan  cullom  of  burning  the  dead  ;  and  always  depo- 
iitcd  the  bodv  entire  in  the  ground  :  and  it  was  ufual 
to  bellow  the  honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs 
at  leall,  i£  not  upon  others.  They  prepared  the  body 
for  burial,  by  wadiing  it  with  water,  and  dreffing  it 
in  a  funeral  attire.  fhc  exportation  or  carrying  forth 
of  the  body  was  performed  by  near  relations,  Br  per- 
fons  of  fuch  dignity  as  the  circumftances  of  the  de- 
ceafed required.  Pfslinody,  or  finjjing  of  pfalms,  was 
the  great  ceremony  ufed  in  all  funeral  proceffions  among 
•the  ancient  Chrillians. 

In  the  Romyh  church,  when  a  perfon  i?  dead,  they 
wa(h  the  body,  and  put  a  crucifix  in  its  hand.  At  its 
•feet  (lands  a  vetfel  full  of  holy  water,  and  a  fprinkler, 
that  they  who  come  in  may  fprinkle  both  ihcmfclves 
and  the  deceafed.  In  the  mean  time  fome  pn'eit  (lands 
by  the  corpfe,  and  praya  for  the  dece.ii'ed  till  it  is  laid 
in  the  earth.  In  the  funeral  procefllon,  the  exorcift 
.walks  lirlt,  carrying  the  holy  water  ;  next  the  crofs- 
bearer,  afterwards  the  lell  of  the  clergy,  and  lall  of  all 
the  officiating  prieft.  They  all  ling  the  mij'erere,  and 
lome  other  pfalms;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm  a  re- 
quiem. We  learn  from  Alet's  ritual,  that  the  faces  of 
deceafed  laymen  mud  be  turned  toviards  the  altar, 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  church  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
clergy,  towards  the  people.  The  corpfe  is  placed  in 
.the  church  furrounded  with  lighted  tapers:  after  the 
office  for  the  dead,  rtiafs  is  faid  ;  then  the  officiating 
■pried  fprinkles  the  corpfe  thrice  with  holy  water,  and 
as  often  throws  incenfe  on  it.  The  body  being  laid  in 
:the  grave,  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  deceafed 
fprinkle  the  grave  with  holy  water. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Creek  church  are 
much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Latin.  It  needs  on- 
Jy  be  obferved,  that,  after  the  funeral  fci-vicc,  they  kifs 
■  the  crucifix,  and  (aUite  the  nroulh  and  forehead  of  the 
deceafed  :  alter  which  each  of  the  company  eats  a  bit 
.of  bread  and  drinks  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  church, 
wi(hing  the  foul  a  good  repofe,  and  the  afflifted  family 
.all  confolation. 

FuNfRyij.-Games,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  an- 
cient funerals. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  perfons  of  quality,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  inilitute  games,  with 
.all  forts  of  exercifes,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends 
more  remarkable.  This  pra&ice  was.  generally  recei- 
ved, and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
•Patroclus's  funeral  games  take  up  the  greatcil  part  of 
.one  of  Homer's  Ihads;  and  Agamemnon's  gholl  is 
jntroduced  by  the  fame  poet,  telling  the  gholl  of  A- 
chilles,  that  l;e  had  been  a  fpcftator  at  a  gr->:at  num- 
.ber  of  fuch  folemnities. 

The  ctlebiation  of  thefe  games  cmong  the  Greeks 
:mollly  confifltd  of  liorfe- races;  the  prizes  were  of  dif- 
•/erent  forts  and  value,  according  to  the  quality  and 
BBagnidccnce  pi  the  pttfon  that  celebrated  them. '  TIjc 
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garlandi  given  to  viflors  on  this  occafion  were  tiru;illy    Fu 
of  paidey,  which  was  thought  to  have  fome  particular  " 
relation  to  the  dead. 

Thole  games,  among  the  Roman.i,  confided  chiefly 
of  procelfions  ;  and  fomelimes  of  mortal  combats  of 
gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  They,  as  well  as 
the  Greeks,  had  alfo  a  cullom,  though  very  ancient, 
of  cutting  the  throats  of  a  number  of  captives  be- 
fore the  pile,  as  victims  to  appeafe  the  manes  of 
the  deceafed.  Ca;far  relates,  that  the  Gauls  had  this 
cullom. 

The  funeral  games  v/ere  abolifhed  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Fvh'ERtL  Oration,  a  difcouife  pronounced  in  praife 
of  a  perfon  deceafed,  at  the  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

This  cullom  is  very  ancient.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  account  above  given  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies 
of  interment,  may  be  perceived  the  tirll  rudiments  of 
funeral  orations,  and  what  was  the  fubjetl  oi  them, 
which  were  afterwards  moulded  into  a  more  polite  and 
regular  form  by  other  nations,  who  adopted  this  cuf- 
tom.  Nor  can  we  omit  remarking,  that  thofe  funeral 
folemnitifs  were  attended  not  only  with  orations  in 
praile  of  the  deceafed,  but  with  prayers  for  him  ; 
which  prayers,  it  feems,  were  made  by  one  who  perfo- 
nated  the  deceafed  :  an  entire  form  of  one  of  them  is 
prelen'cd  by  Porphyry,  and  perhaps  it  may  iu  fonic 
msalurc  gratify  the  reader's  curiofity  to  recite  it  from 
him.  "  When  (fays  he)  they  (the  Egypti^ms)  em- 
balm their  deceafed  nobles,  they  privately  take  out  the 
entrails,  and  lay  them  up  in  an  ark  or  ched:  moreover, 
among  other  things  which  they  do  in  favour  of  the 
deceafed,  lifting  up  the  ark  or  chtd  to  the  fun,  they 
invoke  him  ;  one  of  the  Libitinarii  making  a  prayer  for 
the  deceafed,  which  Euphantus  has  tranflaled  out  of 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  is  as  follow.s  : — O  lord,  the 
fun,  and  all  the  gods  who  give  life  to  men,  receive  me, 
and  admit  me  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  ones  ; 
for  as  long  as  I  lived  in  this  world,  I  religioully  wor- 
(hipped  the  gods  whom  my  parents  fhowed  nie,  anj 
have  always  honoured  thofe  who  begat  my  body  :  nor 
have  I  killed  any  man,  nor  have  I  defrauded  any  of 
what  has  been  committed  to  my  trull,  nor  have  I  clone 
any  thing  which  is  inexpiable.  Indeed,  whilll  I  <vaj 
alive,  if  1  have  finned  either  by  eating  or  drinking  any 
thing  which  was  not  lawful;  not  through  myftlfhavc 
I  finned,  but  through  thefe,  fho-.ving  the  ark  and  cheft 
where  the  entrails  were.  And  having  thus  (poke,  ho 
caiU  it  into  the  river,  but  the  red  of  the  body  ht  em- 
balms as  pure." 

The  Grecians  received  the  feeds  of  fuperdition 
and  idolatrous  worlhip  from  the  Egyptians,  tlirough 
the  coming  of  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  Danaue,  and  E- 
rechtheus,  into  Greece ;  and  among  other  cudoms 
tranfplanted  from  Egypt,  were  the  folcmnities  ufed  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead.  Of  theft,  an  encomium  on  the 
deceafed  always  formed  a  part,  as  particularly  noticed 
under  the  preceding  article. 

From  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  efpccially  from 
the  latter,  the  Romans  received  many  of  their  laws 
and  cudoms,  a'S  well  as  much  of  their  polytheil'm  and 
idolatrous  worfhip.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  cudoin 
of  making  funeral  orations  in  praife  of  the  dead  ob- 
tained among  them  ;  and  the  manner  In  which  their 
Ainio'al  fervicea  were  performed  has  been  already  dc- 

kribcd. 
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J-  fcribed.  The  corpfe  being  brought  into  their  great 
*"  oratorjr,  called  the  Rojlra,  the  next  of  the  kin  laudabat 
drjtinaum  pm  ro/lris,  that  is,  made  a  funeril  oration,  in 
the  commencation  principally  of  llie  pHrty  deccalec', 
but  touchinp;  the  worthy  adls  alfo  of  thole  his  prede- 
ccfiovs  whofe  images  were  there  prefent.  The  account 
given  by  DrKennet  is  in  thefe  words:  "  In  all  the 
funerals  of  note,  efpecially  in  the  public  or  indiftive, 
the  corpfe  was  fiilt  brought  with  a  vail  train  of  follow- 
ers into  the  Foruin  ;  here  one  of  the  neareft  relations 
afcended  the  rollra,  and  obliged  the  audience  with  an 
oration  in  praife  of  the  dcceafed.  If  none  of  the  kin- 
dred iindtitook  the  office,  It  was  difcharged  by  fome 
of  the  n^>ft  eminent  perfons  in  the  city  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  as  A  ppian  reports  of  the  funeral  of 
Sylla.  And  Pliny  the  younger  reckons  it  as  the  laft 
addition  to  the  happlnefs  of  a  very  great  man,  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  praifed  at  his  funeral  by  the  nnoft 
tloquei.t  Tacitus,  then  conful;  which  is  agreeable  to 
•  Qnintilian's  account  of  this  matter,  Nam  et  fnnebres, 
&.C.  Tor  the  funeral  orations  (fays  he)  depend  very 
often  on  fome  public  office,  and  by  order  of  fenate 
are  many  times  given  in  charge  to  the  magiftratcs  to 
be  performed  by  thenifi.lve3  in  perfon.  The  invention 
of  this  cuflom  is  generally  attributed  to  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  foon  after  the  expullion  of  the  regal  family. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  honouring  his  colleague's  obfe- 
quics  with  a  funeral  oration,  it  fo  plcaftd  the  Romans, 
that  it  became  cuilomary  for  the  bell  men  to  cckbrate 
the  funerals  of  great  perfons  with  fpeeches  in  their  • 
commendations."  Thus  Julius  Csefar,  according  to 
cuftoiu,  made  an  oration  in  the  roftra,  in  praife  of  his 
wife  Cornelia,  and  his  aunt  Julia,  when  dead;  wherein 
he  (howed,  that  his  aunt's  dtfcent,  bv  her  mother's 
fide,  was  from  kings,  and  by  her  father's  from  the 
gods,  riutaich  fays,  chat  "  he  approved  of  the  law 
of  the  Romans,  which  ordered  fuitable  praifes  to  be 
given  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  after  death." 
Though  by  what  he  fays  in  another  place,  it  feems 
that  the  old  Roman  law  was,  that  funeral  orations 
(hould  be  made  only  for  the  elder  women  ;  and 
theiefore  he  fays,  that  Ca;far  was  the  firft  that  made 
one  upon  his  own  wife,  it  not  being  then  ufual 
to  take  notice  of  younger  women  in  that  way  :  but 
,  by  that  action  he  gained  much  favour  from  the  popu- 
lace, who  afterwards  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  liim 
at.  a  very  mild  and  good  man.  The  reafon  why  fuch 
a  law  was  made  in  favour  of  the  women,  Livy  teils  us, 
was  this.  That  when  there  was  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  mo- 
ney in  the  public  treafury,  that  the  lum  agreed  upon 
to  give  the  Gauls  to  break  up  the  fiegt  of  the  city  and 
capital  could  not  be  raiftd,  the  women  col!ec\ed  a- 
mong  themfelves  and  made  it  up;  who  hereupon,  had 
not  only  thanks  given  them,  but  this  additional  ho- 
nour, that  after  death,  they  fhoiild  be  folcmnly  praifed 
as  well  as  the  men  :  which  looks  as  if,  before  this 
time,  only  the  men  had  thofe  funeral  orations  made 
for  them. 

This  cuftom  of  the  Romans  very  early  obtained 
among  the  Chriftians.  Some  of  their  funeral  fcrmons 
or  orations  are  now  extant,  as  that  of  Eufebius  on 
Conftantinc  ;  and  thofe  of  Na/ianzrn  on  Bafd  and  Cx- 
fsrius  ;  and  of  Ambrole  on  Valcntiiiian,  Theodofius, 
and  others.  Gregory,  the  brother  of  JJafil,  made 
ijriKiitif.  Kty",  a.fubcral  oration,  for  Mclitius  bifhop  of 


Antioch:  In  v.-hich  orations,  they  not  only  praifed  the     Funeral, 
dead,  but  addrtifed  themfclyes  to  them,  which  feems     ^"''K'-  ^ 
to  have  introduced  the  cuftom  of  praying  to  departed         ■" 
faints.     Now  thefe  orations  were  ufually  made  before 
the  bodies  of  the  dcceafed   were   committed   to  the 
ground  ;   which  cuftom  has  been  more  or  lefs  continued 
ever  fincc,  to  this  day. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thofe  rites  and  ceremonies 
among  the  heathens,  which  have  been  delivered  from 
one  people  to  another,  arc  what  have  given  birth  to 

Funeral  Sermons  and  Orations  among  Chriftiang. 
Though  this  pradice  is  confiderably  improved,  and 
cleared  of  many  things  which  would  fmell  too  rank  of 
paganifm,  and  is  thrown  into  a  memod  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  of  fome  fervice  to  Chiiftianlty  ;  yet,  notwiih- 
ftanding  this  new  drtfs,  its  origipjil  may  very  eafily  be 
difccrned.  'I'hc  method  i.i  which  the  charailers  of 
decoafcd  perfons  are  given  in  our  funeral  ferraons,  is 
very  much  the  fame  with  that  obferved  in  thofe  pagan 
orations  ;  where  firft  an  account  is  given  of  the  paren- 
tage of  the  deccafed,  then  of  his  education;  after  that, 
we  hear  of  his  conduct  in  riper  years:  then  his  many 
virtue;  are  reckoned  up,  with  his  generous,  noble,  auil 
excelknt  performances.— Nor  ht  the  pradice  be  con- 
demned bccaufe  of  its  rife  and  original;  for  why  may 
not  the  cuUom  of  heathens,  if  juft  and  laudable  in  them- 
felves, and  no  ways  pernicious  to  Chrillianity  in  their 
confcquences,  be  followed  by  Chriftians  ?  Only,  fince 
we  arc  come  into  this  praftice,  there  is  one  thiii"-  we 
fliould  take  care  to  follow  them  in  ;  and  that  is,  not 
to  make  thofe  fcrmons  or  orations  for  every  one  ;  but 
for  thofe  only  whofe  charailers  are  diftinguiflied,  who 
have  been  eminently  uftfiil  in  the  world,  and  in  the 
church  of  Chrift.  The  old  heathens  honoured'  thofe 
alone  with  this  part  of  the  funeral  folemnity,  who  were 
men  of  probity  and  jullice,  renowned  for  their  wifdom 
and  knowledge,  or  famous  for  warlike  exploits  :  This, 
as  Cicero*  informs  us,  being  part  of  the  law  for  burials,  *  Dc  Lt^, 
which  direds,  that  the  praifes  only  of  honourable  per-  '•  *• 
foiK  fliall  be  mentioned  in  the  oration.  It  would  be 
much  more  agreeable,  therefore,  if  our  funeral  dif- 
courfes  were  not  fo  common,  and  if  the  charafters 
given  of  the  deceafed  were  more  jull  ;  devoid  of  that 
fulfom  flattery  with  which  they  too  often  abound. 

FUNGI  (fiom  "t^-yy":,  fiiiigui),  the  name  of  the 
4th  order  of  the  24th  clafs  of  vegetables,  in  the  Lin- 
njEdn  fyftem  ;  comprehending  all  thofe  which  are  of 
the  mulhroom  kind,  and  which  in  Tournefort  confti- 
tute  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  genera  of 
the  firft  feftion  in  the  clafs  xvii.  This  order  in  Lin- 
n^us  contains  I o genera.  See  Acaricus,  Boletus, 
Clavaria,  Lycoperdon,  &'C. 

Fungi,  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenla  Me- 
ihodi  Naluralis  of  Linnxus.     See  Bo r any,  p.  470. 

The  ancients  called  fungi  children  of  the  earth,  mean- 
ing, no  doubt,  to  indicate  the  obfcurity  of  their  origin,  . 
The  moderns  have  likcwife  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  rank 
to  place   them;  fome  ref.-rring  them    to   the  animal,, 
fome  to  the  vegetable,  aad  otliers  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 

Meflrs  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen  have  not  fcnipled  to. 
rank  thefe  bodies  in  the  nuuiber  of  animal  productions; . 
becsufe,   when  fragments  of  them  or  their  feeds  were 
macerated  in  water,  thefe  gentlemen  perceived  a  quan- 
tity of  animalcules  difcharged,  which  they  fuppoftd, 
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cspaUe  of  being  changed  into  the  fan?  fubHance.  It 
was  the  ancient  opinion,  that  beef  could  ptoiluce  bees; 
but  it  was  refen'ed  for  Meffrs  Wilck  and  Miinchaufen 
to  fuppofe,  that  bees  could  produce  beef.  Wilck  af- 
fetts,  that  fungi  confift  of  innumerable  cavities,  each 
inhabited  by  a  polype  ;  and  he  does  not  hefitate  to 
afcrlbe  the  formation  of  them  to  their  inhabitants,  in 
the  fame  way  as  it  has  been  faid  that  the  coral,  the 
lichen,  and  the  mucor,  were  formed.  Hedwig  has 
lately  fhown  how  ill  founded  this  opinion  is  with  re- 
fptft  10  the  lichen  ;  and  M.  Durande  has  demonftra- 
ted  its  faliity  with  regard  to  tl-.e  corallines.  "  Indeed 
(fays  M.  Bonnet,  talkir.g  of  the  animahty  of  f:ingi) 
nothing  but  the  rage  for  paradox  could  induce  anyone 
to  publifli  fuch  a  fable  ;  and  T  regret  that  pollerity 
will  be  able  to  reproa-h  our  times  with  it.  Obferva- 
tion  and  experiment  fliould  enable  us  to  overcome  the 
ptejudicts  of  modern  philofophy  ;  now,  that  thofe  of 
the  ancient  have  difappeared  and  are  forgotten." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  miilhroom  is  one  of  the 
moil  periihable  of  all  plants,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
mod  favouiable  for  the  generation  of  infefts.  Con- 
fidering  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth,  it  muR  be  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  power  of  copious  alifoi  ption  ;  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  vefiels  mull  be  more  dilated  than  in  other 
plants.  Its  root  feems,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  merely 
intended  for  its  fupport  ;  for  fome  fpecies  grow  upon 
flones  or  moveable  fand,  from  which  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  can  draw  much  nourifhrnent.  We  mud 
therefore  fuppofe,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  llalk  that 
they  abforb.  Thcfe  ftalks  grow  in  a  moill  and  tainted 
air,  in  which  float  multitudes  of  eggs,  fo  fmall,  that 
the  verv  infefts  they  produce  are  with  difficulty  feen 
by  the  microfcope.  Thefe  eggs  may  be  compared  to 
the  particles  of  the  Bylhis,  ioc,oco  of  which,  as  M. 
Gltditfch  fays,  are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain. 
May  wc  not  fuppofe,  that  a  quantity  of  fuch  eggs  are 
abforbed  by  the  veflcls  of  the  fungus,  that  they  remain 
there,  withoiit  any  change,  till  the  plant  begins  to 
decay  ?  Belides,  the  eggs  may  be  only  depofittd  on  the 
furface  of  the  plant,  or  they  may  exill  In  the  water 
into  which  they  are  thrown  for  examination.  Do 
not  we  fee  that  fuch  eggs,  difpcrfed  through  the  air, 
are  hatched  in  vinegar,  in  pafte,  &c.  and  wherever 
they  find  a  convenient  nidus  for  their  developement  : 
Can  it  be  furprifiiig  then,  that  the  corruption  of  the 
mufhroom  fliould  make  the  water  capable  of  difclufmg 
certain  beings  that  are  really  foreign  to  both  ? 

It  is  not  more  eafy  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinions  of 
thofe  naturalllls  who  place  the  fungi  in  the  minei-al 
kingdom,  becaufe  they  are  found  growing  on  porous 
ftones,  thence  called  l.apuks  Fungar'ii ;  which,  how- 
ever, mud  be  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  be  wa- 
tered with  tepid  wuter,  in  order  to  favour  the  growth. 
Such  murtirooms  are  no  more  the  produce  of  the  Hone, 
than  the  lichen  is  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres,  or 
the  mofs  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.  We  have 
only  to  obferve  the  growth  of  mulTirooms,  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  this  happens  by  developement,  and  not  by 
addition  or  combination  of  parts  as  in  minerals.  The 
opinion  of  Boccone,  uho  attributed  them  to  an  unctu- 
ous matter  performing  the  funflion  of  feed,  and  acqui- 
ring extenlion  by  appofition  of  fimilar  parts  ;  and  that  of 
Morifon,  who  conceived  that  they  grew  fpontaneoufly 
cut  of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixture  of  fait   and  ful- 
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phur,  joined  with  oils  from  the  dung  of  quidrjpct^s;  Fi 
have  n)w  no  longer  any  adherents.  Fungi  are  proda-  ^'^ 
ccd,  they  live,  they  grow,  by  developement ;  they  are 
expofed  to  thofe  viciflTitudcs  natural  to  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life  which  charafterifc  living  fubllances;  they 
ptridi  and  die.  They  extratl,  by  the  extremity  of 
their  velFels,  the  juices  with  which  they  are  nourifhed  ; 
they  elaborate  and  alfLTiihte  them  to  their  own  fub- 
ftanee.  They  are,  therefore,  organized  and  living  be- 
ings, and  confequently  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. But  whether  they  are  real  plants,  or  only  the 
produtlioii  of  plants,  is  Hill  a  matter  in  difpute  with  the 
ablell  naturalills. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  pretended  to  difcover  the 
feed  of  mulhrooms  ;  but  the  opinion  was  never  gene- 
rally received.  Petruiu'us,  when  he  is  laughing  at  the 
ridiculous  magnificence  of  his  hero  Trimalcio,  relates, 
that  he  had  written  to  the  Indies  for  the  feed  of  the 
morelle. 

Thefe  produAions  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
fiiperfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other  puliid 
fubllances.  The  opinion  took  its  rife  from  obferving 
that  they  grew  moll  copioufly  in  rainy  weather.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Tragus,  ofBauhin,  and  even  of  Co- 
lumca,  who,  talking  of  the  pezlza,  fays,  that  its  fub- 
ilance  was  more  folid  and  harder,  becaufe  it  did  not 
originate  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  piiu'tla  of  the 
earth.  It  is  not  furpriling  that,  in  times  when  the 
want  of  experiment  and  obfcrvation  made  people  be- 
lieve that  iufefls  could  be  generated  by  putrefaclion, 
we  ihould  find  the  opinion  general,  that  fungi  owed 
their  origin  to  the  putrefcence  of  bodies,  or  to  a  vif- 
cous  humour  analogous  to  putridity. 

Malpighi  could  not  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  feeds  which  other  botanilts  had  pretended  to  difcover. 
He  only  fays,  that  thefe  plants  muil  have  them,  or 
thnt  they  perpetuate  themfelves  and  llioot  by  fragments. 
Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  have  employ- 
ed himfelf  molt  fucctfsfully  on  this  fubject.  He  ima- 
gined, that  he  not  only  faw  the  feeds,  but  even  the  Ita- 
mina,  as  well  as  the  little  tranfparent  bodies  deftined  to 
favour  the  dlflcminatlon  and  the  fecundation  of  thefe 
feeds.  Before  this  author,  Lillcr  thought  he  perceived 
feeds  in  the  Fungus  pemjus  crtijfus  magnus  of  John  Bau- 
hin  :  the  little  round  bodies  that  are  found  in  the  pez.i- 
z;e  and  helvellx,  at  that  time,  pafled  for  feeds  ;  which 
did  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  Marfigli,  confidcring 
that  the  e\e,  when  afhlled  with  the  very  bell  micro- 
fcopes,  could  perceive  nothing  fiinllar  in  much  larger 
fungi.  Indeed  thcfe  bodies  may  be  the  caplules  or  co- 
vers of  the  feeds,  if  they  are  not  the  feeds  themfelves. 
However  this  may  be,  Marfigli,  obferving  that  fungi 
were  often  without  roots  or  branches,  and  that  they 
wanted  flowers  and  feeds,  the  means  which  nature  em- 
ploys for  the  produftion  of  perfect  plants,  thought  him- 
felf warranted  in  doubting  whether  thefe  beings  could 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  vegetables. 

The  doubts  t)f  Marfigli  prompted  him  to  obferve  the 
formation  of  fungi.  Their  matrix  he  called  Situs :  he 
imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  they  met  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  compofed  of  an  oil  mixed  with  nitrous 
fait,  which,  by  fermentation,  produced  heat  and  moi- 
ilurc,  and  infinuated  itfelf  between  the  fibres  of  wood  ; 
that  is,  he  imagined  them  the  pr-odui3ion  of  a  vifcous 
and  putrefcent  humour.     Lancifi,  in  like  manner,  con- 
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Vungi.  fiderid  fungi  as  owin^  tlieir  cxillence  to  the  putrcfac- 
""*"""  tion  of"  vegetables,  and  fuppofcd  them  a  difeale  in  the 
plant  ;  but  he  imagined,  "  tliat  the  hbres  of  the  tree 
were  nccenary  to  their  production,"  as  is  the  cafe  in 
the  formation  of  galls  ;  he  compared  them  to  tiie  warts 
and  other  excrefcences  of  the  human  body.  He  added, 
that  fuch  funpfQUS  vegetable  tumors  mult  ncotfrarily  af- 
fume  various  forms  and  fgurcs,  from  the  fluids  wl,;'ch 
dillend  the  tubes  and  veffels  relaxed  by  putrcfcence, 
from  the  dudtility  of  the  fibres  and  their  direction,  and 
from  the  aiiion  of  the  air. 

This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  the  celebrated  na- 
tiiralift  M.  de  JuffKu,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1728.  He  maintains,  that  the 
fungi  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  lichen,  which  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  vegetable  ;  that,  like  the  liciien,  they 
are  diverted  of  ftalk,  branches,  and  leaves  :  that, 
like  it,  they  grow  and  are  nourifhed  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  on"  all  forts  of 
putrid  vegetables  ;  that  they  rcfcmble  the  lichen  too  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  facility  with  which 
many  of  them  may  be  dried  and  rellored  to  their  for- 
mer figure,  upon  being  immerfcd  in  water  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  that  there  is  a  great  limilarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  feeds  are  produced.  He  affirms,  that  only 
the  wails  and  excrefcences  which  grow  on  animal  bo- 
dies, and  the  knots  and  o'hcr  tumors  that  are  to  be 
found  on  trees,  can  be  compared  with  one  another ;  for 
they  are  compofcd  equally  of  the  fulid  and  1  quid  fub- 
flance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  grow ; 
v.hereas,  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  only  quite  di- 
flinfl  from  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  fjund, 
but  often  entirely  fimilar  to  the  fubllance  of  thofe  that 
fprinsr  immediately  from  the  earth. 

Tiie  organization,  fays  M.  de  Juffieu,  which  diflin- 
guifhcs  plants  and  other  productions  of  nature,  is  vifi- 
ble  in  the  fungi  ;  and  the  particular  organization  of 
each  fpccies  is  conllant  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  a 
cireumliance  which  could  not  happen  if  there  were  not 
an  animal  reproduction  of  fpecits,  and  conftquently  a 
multiplication  and  propagation  by  Iced.  This  is  not, 
lie  fays,  an  imaginary  fiippofition  ;  for  the  feeds  may 
be  felt  like  meal  upon  raulhrooms  with  gills,  efpecially 
when  they  beein  to  decay  j  they  may  be  feen  with  a 
maguiSIng  glaff,  in  thofe  that  have  gills  with  black 
margins  :  and,  la.ily,  fays  he,  b.)!anills  can  have  no 
<loubt  that  fungi  are  a  dill;ndt  tlafs  of  plan's,  becaufe, 
by  comparing  the  obfcrvalions  made  in  difTercnt  coun- 
tries wi:h  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  fuch  as  have 
bein  engraven,  the  fame  genera  and  the  fame  fpccies 
are  every  whtre  found. 

Notwithflanding  this  refutation  by  M.  de  Judicu, 
another  natiiralirt,  M  de  Neckcr,  has  lately  maintained, 
in  his  work  intitled  3Iydlo!o^ia,  That  the  fungi  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
be  coofidtred  as  intermedi^its  beings.  He  has  obfer- 
ved,  l:ke  M?rfi,jli,  the  matrix  of  the  fungi  :  and  has 
fubitituted  the  word  c.ircht.-  (initium  facienj)  inllead 
o^  filuj  ;  imagining  that  the  rudiment  of  the  fungus 
cannot  cxift  bsyond  that  pi.int  in  which  the  dcvelope- 
ment  of  the  iilainciits  or  hbrous  routs  is  perceived.  He 
allows,  that  fun;^'  sre  nouri/hed  and  grow  like  ve'i'e- 
tables;  but  he  thii:ks  that  they  d  ff:r  very  much  from 
■tir.-ni  in  r.:fpeCl  of  their  origin,  ilrufliire,  nutrition, 
•and  rapidity  of  grewtli.  He  fays,  lliit  the  various-ztf- 
YoL.VII.  Tart  II. 


fels  which  compofe  the  organization  of  vegetables  are  Fun^'l. 
not  to  be  found  in  the  fungi,  and  that  they  fccra  ea-  """^ 
tirely  compofed  of  cellular  iubflance  and  bark;  fo  that 
this  fimplc  organization  is  nothing  more  than  an  ag- 
gregation of  vcfidn  endowed  with  a  common  nature, 
that  fuck  up  the  moilture  in  the  manner  of  a  fponge  ; 
with  this  diftVrence,  that  the  moilture  is  afTimilated  in- 
to a  part  of  the  fungus.  Laftly,  That  the  fiuctilica- 
tion,  the  only  encnlial  part  of  a  vegetable,  and  which 
diltinguiflies  i;  from  all  other  organized  bodies,  being 
wanting,  fungi  cannot  be  confidcred  as  plants.  This 
he  thinks  confirmed  by  the  conftant  obfervation  of 
thofe  people  who  gather  the  morelle  and  the  mufk- 
room,  and  who  never  find  them  in  the  fame  fpots 
whcie  they  had  formerly  grown.  As  the  generation  of 
fungi,  fays  M.  Necker,  is  always  performed  when  the 
parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubllance  has  changed 
its  nature,  form,  and  function,  we  muft  conclude  that 
it  is  the  degeneration  of  that  part  which  produce* 
thefe  bodies. 

But  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degeneration 
of  plant!--,   they  would  be  Hill  better  intitled  to  confti- 
tute  a  new  kingdom.     They  would  then  be  a  dccom- 
pofition,  not  a   new  formation  or  new   bodies.     Bc- 
lides,    we  cannot   deny,  that    in   tlio'e  bodies  which 
form  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, the  organization  becomes  fimple,  as  the  organs 
dellined  for  nutrition  are  multiplied;  but,  as  the  lail  in 
the  clafs   of  infcdts  belongs  to   the   animal  kingdom, 
fungi  ought,  notwithftanding  the   (impllcity  of  their 
organization,  ilill  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  parenchymatous  or  cellular  fubllance,   which,  as 
Mr  IJonnet  fays,  is  unlverfally  extended,  embraces  the 
whole  librous  fyilem,  and  becomes  the  principal  inllru- 
ment  of  growth,  mult  naturally  be  more  abundant  in 
thefe  pro^luttions  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the   rapidity 
of  their  enlargement.     Bclides,  grov.-th,  whether  flow 
or  rapid,   never  was  employed   to  determine  the  prc- 
fence  or  abfence  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  charader. 
The  Jraba  Vi-tim,  which   in  a  few  weeks   (hoots,  piKs 
forth  its  leaves,  its  flowers,   and  ftuit,  is   not  Icfs  a 
plant  than  the  palm.     The  infeCt  that  cxills  but  for  a 
day,  is  as  m.uch  an  animal  as  the  elephant  that  lives  fcr 
centuries.     As  to  the  feeds  of  the  fungi,  it  is  probable 
that  nature  meant  to  withdraw  from  our  eyes  the  dif- 
femination  of  thefe  plants,  by  making  the  feeds  almod 
imperceptible  ;  and   it  is  likewife  probable,  that  natu- 
ralllls   have  feen   nothing  but   their  capfules.     Since, 
however,  from  the   imperfection  of  our  fciifes,  we  are 
unable  to  perceive  thefe  feeds,  ought  we  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  e>:ill  ?  Are  we  authorized  to  conclude  this, 
becaufe  we  do  not  'find   mulhrooms  v\'liere  we    have 
found  them  a  year  before  ?   Undoubtedly  not  ;   for  the 
greater  part  of  plants  require  a  particular  foil,  and  the 
fame  mould  that  this  year  will  fufter  a  rare  plaiif,   will 
next  year  allow  it  to  perilh.    Neither  are  we  at  hberty 
to  deny  the  cxillence  of  thefe  feeds,  becaufe  thofe  bo- 
dies which  have  been  called  th;ir  feeds  an  J  the  frag- 
ments or  cuttings  of  the   plants  themfclves,  have  not 
produced  others  of  the  fame  fpecie*.      Nature  feems  to 
have  referved  for  hcrfelf  the  care  of  diiTeminating  cer- 
tain plants :   It  is  in  vain,  for  inilance,   that  the  botc- 
nilt  fows  the  dull  found  in  the  capfules  of  the  orchis, 
which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  feed.     But,  after  all, 
what  are  thofe  parts  in  the  fungi  cafually  obfcrved  by 
3  S  naturalills. 
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natiiralifl.8>  and  which  they  have  taken  for  the  pirts  of  The  puiiifhment  of  the  furca  was  of  three  kinds  : 
friiCliiication  ?  Thefc  ;irc  quite  dillin£\  from  the  other  the  tirll  only  ignominious,  w\nn  a  mailer,  for  fmall 
parts;   aiiJ   whatever  may  be   their   ufe,  they  cannot     oifenccs,  forced  a  lervant  to  carry  a  fiirca  on  hio  fliouU 


have  been  formed  by  a  prolon;;stion  of  the  celhilar 
fubltance,  or  of  the  iibrcs  of  tlic  tree  on  whicli  the 
fungus  grows :  they  are,  therefore,  owing,  hke  flower 
and  fruit,  to  the  proper  organization  of  llie  plant. 
Thefe  plants,  therefore,  have  a  particular  exillencc, 
independent  of  their  piitiefying  nidus.  The  gills  of 
certain  fungi,  which  ditfer  efTentially  ffom  the  rtll  of 
the  plant  in  their  conformation,  would  be  fuffieient  to 
authorize  this  latter  opinion.  But  can  putrefaction 
ci'cate  an  organic  fubftance  ? 

Nature  undoubtedly  diifeminates  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  furface  of  the  earth,  innumerable  feeds  of 
fungi,  as  well  as  eggs  of  in  feds.  The  plant  and  the 
animal  are  excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  tempera- 
ture is  favourable  for  their  developement.  No  fortui- 
tous concourfe,  eitlier  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  pro- 
duce bodies  fo  exquifitely  and  fo  regularly  organized. 
It  is  fufficient  to  throw  one's  eyes  on  the  beautiful 
plates  which  Schxffer  has  publiflied  of  them,  and  com- 
pare them,  by  the  glafs,  with  the  warts  and  other  ex- 
crefcences  of  animals,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have 
not  the  fame  oiigin.  The  funftion  of  the  cellular  fub- 
flance  in  vegetables  muft;  be  greatly  fuperior  to  that  in 
animals,  if  it  could  produce  any  thing  but  deformities. 
The  greater  part  of  fungi  exhibit  a  configuration 
much  too  regular,  conftant,  and  uniform,  to  be  tlic  ef- 
feft  of  chance  or  putrefaction.  As  this  form  is  pre- 
ferved  the  fame  in  all  places  where  fungi  have  been 
found,  it  follows,  that  they  contain  in  themfelves  the 
principles  of  their  reproduttion.  They  refemble  the 
mifletoe,  and  other  parafitic  plants,  which  are  perfetl- 
ly  diftind  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The 
fungi,  therefore,  are  organized  and  living  fubllances, 
or  true  plants.  If  the  manner  of  their  produftion  is 
unknown,  that  of  fome  infefts  is  fo  too. 

FUNGIBLES,  in  Scots  law,  are  fuch  things  as  are 
ellimated  by  number,  weight,  or  meafure  ;  as,  coin, 
butter,  ale,  &c. 

FUNGITjE,  in  natural  hiilory,  a  kind  of  foflile 
coral,  of  a  conic  figure,  though  fometimes  flatted  and 
ftriated  longitudinally. 

FUNGUS,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  fpongy  excre- 
fcence.     See  Surgery. 

FUNNEL  0/  a  Chimney,  the  fliaft  or  fmalleft 
part  of  the  wafte,  where  it  is  gathered  into  its  lealt  di- 
menfions. 

Palladio  direds,  that  the  funnels  of  chimneys  be 
carried  through  the  roof  four  or  five  feet  at  lead,  that 
they  may  carry  the  fmoke  clear  from  the  houfe  into 
the  air.      See  the  article  Chimney. 

He  alfo  advifes,  that  chamber  chimneys  be  not  made 
narrower  than  10  or  11  inches,  nor  broader  than  15  : 
for  if  too  narrow,  the  fmoke  will  not  be  able  to  make 
its  way  ;  and,  if  too  wide,  the  wind  will  drive  it  back 
into  the  room. 

FUR,  or  FuRR,  in  commerce.  See  Furr. 
•  FURBISHER,  a  perfon  who  furbiihes,  polilhes,  or 
cleans  arms,  as  guns,  fwords,  pillols,  &c.  ;  which  is 
chiefly  performed  with  emery.  Seethe  article  Emery. 
FURCA,  in  antiquity,  a  piece  of  timber  refembling 
a  fork,  ufed  by  the  Romans  as  an  inlhument  of  pu- 
«ifliment. 


ders  about  the  city.  The  fecond  was  penal,  w!un  the 
party  was  led  about  the  circus,  or  otiiet  place,  with 
the  furea  about  his  neck,  and  whipped  all  the  way. 
The  third  was  capital,  when  the  malefador  having  his 
head  fallened  on  the  furca,  was  whipped  to  death. 

FURCHE,   in   heraldry,    a    crofs   fork.jd    at    the 
ends. 

FURETIERE  (Antony),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  bcrn  at  Paris  in  1620;  and  after  a 
liberal  education  became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon  ■ 
law.  He  was  fiift  an  advocate  in  the  parliament;  and 
afterwards  taking  orders,  was  prcfented  with  the  ab- 
bey of  Chalivoy,  and  th:  priory  ofChuines.  Many 
works  of  literal  uie  recommended  him  to  the  public: 
but  what  he  is  chiefly  known  by  and  valued  for,  is  his 
Univerfal  Didionary  of  the  French  Tongue,  in  which 
he  explains  the  terms  of  art  in  all  fciences.  He  had 
not,  however,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  ufeful  work 
publiflied  before  his  death  ;  wliich  happened  in  168K. 
He  was  of  the  French  academy  ;  and  the  diiputesand 
quarrels  which  he  had  with  certain  members  of  it  made 
a  great  noife  in  the  world. 

FURIA,in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infcds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  Tiiere  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz.  the  infernalls.  TWs  has  a  linear  fmooth 
body  ciliated  on  each  fide,  with  reflexed  feelers  preflfed 
to  its  body.  In  Finland,  Bothnia,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Sweden,  it  was  not  unfrequently  that 
people  were  feized  with  a  pungent  pain,  confined  to  a 
point,  in  the  hand  or  other  expofed  part  of  the  body, 
which  prefently  increafed  to  a  moft  excruciating  de- 
gree, and  hath  fometimes  been  fuddenly  fatal.  This 
diforder  was  more  particularly  obfervtd  in  Finland,  e- 
fpecially  about  boggy  and  marfhy  places,  and  always 
in  autumn.  At  length  it  was  dilcovered  that  this  pain 
inftantly  fucceeded  fomewhat  that  dropped  out  of  the 
air,  and  in  a  moment  penetrated  and  buried  itfelf  in 
the  flefti.  The  Finlanders  had  tried  variety  of  appli- 
cations to  no  purpofe,  until  at  leng'h  a  poultice  of 
curds  or  chetfe  was  found  the  moft.  effedual  in  eafing 
the  pain  :  and  the  event  confirmed  that  the  infed  was 
allured  by  this  application  to  leave  the  flefli  ;  as,  on 
its  removal,  this  worm,  no  longer  than  the  fixth  of  an 
inch,  was  found  in  it,  and  thus  the  caufe  of  this  pain- 
ful difeafe  explained.  But  by  what  means  this  crea- 
ture is  raifed  into  the  air,  is  as  yet  unknown. 

FURIES,  in  Pagan  antiquity,  certain  goddcflcs 
whofe  office  it  was  to  punifli  the  guilty  after  death. 
They  were  th.-ce  in  number  :  Aledo,  Megrera,  and 
Tifiphone  ;  who  were  defcribed  with  fnakes  inllead  of 
hair,  and  eyes  like  lightning,  carrying  iion  chains 
and  whips  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  flaming 
torches ;  the  latter  to  difcover,  and  the  former  to  punifli, 
the  guilty  :  and  they  were  fuppofed  to  be  conilantly 
hovering  over  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  guilty  of  any 
enormous  crime. 

Mythologills  fuppofe,  that  Tifiphone  puniflied  the 
crimes  which  fprang  from  hatred  or  auger ;  Megsra, 
thofe  from  envy:  and  Aledo,  thofe  from  an  infatiable 
purfuit  after  riches  and  pleafure.  They  were  worfliip- 
ped  at  Cafina  in  Arcadia,  and  at  Carmia  in  Ptloponne- 
fus.  They  had  a  temple  at  Athens  near  the  Areopa- 
gus* 
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gU3,  and  tlieir  pritfts  were  chofen  from  amongft  the 
judges  of  that  court.  At  Ttlphiifia,  a  city  in  Arca- 
dia, a  black  ewe  was  facrificed  to  them. 
'  FURIUS  (Bibaculus),  a  Latin  poet  who  flourifhed 
about  103  B.  C.  He  wrote  aunab  in  verfc,  of  which 
Macrobius  recites  fome  fragments.  Suetonius  alfo  re- 
lates fome  verfes  of  his  on  Valerius  Cato,  ia  his  Illu- 
llrious  Grammarians. 

FURLING,  in  the  fea  language,  fignifies  the 
wrapping  up  and  binding  any  fail  clofe  to  the  yard  ; 
which  is  done  by  bawling  upon  the  clew-lines,  bunt- 
lines.  Sic.  which  wraps  the  fail  clofe  together,  and  be- 
ing bound  faft  to  the  yard  the  fail  is  furled. 

FURLONG,  a  long  meafure,  equal  to  one  eighth 
of  a  mile,  or  40  poles. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome  law-books  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FURLOUGH,  in  the  military  language,  a  licence 
granted  by  an  officer  to  a  foldicr,  to  be  ablent  for  fome 
time  from  his  duty. 

FURNACE,  an  utenfil  or  venil  proper  to  contain 
fire,  or  to  raife  and  maintain  a  vehement  fire  in,  whe- 
ther of  coal  or  wood.  —  Of  thefs  there  are  a  great  va- 
riety, according  to  the  different  ufes  to  which  they  are 
applied. 

In  all  furnaces  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to  are,  i .  To  confine  the  heat  as  much  as  poffible  to 
the  matter  to  be  operated  upon  ;  2.  To  prevent  its 
being  difiipatcd  ;  3.  To  produce  as  much  lieat  with 
as  little  fuel  as  poffible  ;  and,  4.  To  have  it  in  our 
power  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  .according  to  our 
pleafure. 

To  anfwcr  the  firft  intention,  the  fire  i«  ufually  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  or  cavity  built  on  puipofe  for  it, 
and  furnifiied  with  a  door  for  putting  in  the  fuel  ;  a 
grate  fur  fupporting  it,  and  allowing  air  to  pafs  thro', 
as  well  as  the  afhes  to  drop  down  into  a  cavity  pro- 
vided on  purpofe,  and  called  the  njh-pit.  Thus  the 
heat  produced  by  the  inflanned  fuel  is  cojifined  by  the 
fidts  of  the  furnace,  and  obliged  to  fpend  great  part 
of  its  force  upon  the  fubjeift  inclofed. 

The  fccond  intention,  ^v^.  to  prevent  the  difTipation 
of  the  heat,  is  obtained  by  iTiutting  the  door  of  the 
furnace ;  taking  care  that  the  chimney  be  not  too 
wide,  and  that  the  matter  to  be  afted  upon  be  placed 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  cffedt 
upon  it  as  it  goes  up  the  chimney. 

The  third  intention,  which  is  the  mofl  important,  is 
at  the  fame  time  the  mod  difficult  to  anfwer,  and  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the  fpaccs 
betwixt  the  fuinace  bars  and  the  widenefs  and  height 
of  the  chimney.  This  will  appear  from  a  confidera- 
tion  of  the  principles  on  which  the  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation are  produced.  Thefe  depend  entirely  on  the 
current  of  air  which  paiTes  through  the  inflamed  fuel. 
As  foon  as  the  fuel  is  fet  on  fire,  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  is  produced  ;  but  unlefs  a  conllant  influx  of  air 
is  admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  fire  is  in- 
ftantly  extlnguifhcd  ;  nor  is  it  poffible  by  any  means 
to  renew  the  inflammation  until  we  admit  a  flream  of 
frefli  air  among  the  fuel.  When  this  is  done,  a  rare- 
faction commences  in  the  air  of  the  fire-place  of  the 
furnace;  fo  that  it  is  no  Ir'iigcr  a  counterpoife  to  the 
external  air,  and  is  tlierefore  driven  up  the  chimnej 
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by  that  which  enters  at  the  a(h  pit.  This  again  paf- 
fing  through  the  fuel,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn  ;  and  giving 
place  to  frcdi  quantities,  there  is  a  conilant  flow  of  air 
up  the  chimney.  In  proportion  to  the  rarefaftion  of  the 
air  in  the  fire-place,  the  greater  is  the  heat.  But  by 
a  certain  couftiudion  of  the  furnace,  the  under  part  of 
the  chimney  will  become  almoft  as  (Irongly  heated  at 
the  fire-place ;  by  which  means,  though  a  very  (Irong 
cuirent  of  air  is  forced  through  the  fuel,  yet  as  great 
part  of  the  heat  is  fpent  on  the  chimney,  where  it  can 
be  of  no  ufe,  the  fuel  is  wafted  in  a  very  confiderabic 
degree.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  no  other  method  than 
to  contraft  the  throat  of  the  chimney  occafionally  by 
a  Aiding  plate;  which  when  put  quite  in,  (huts  up  the 
whole  vent ;  and  by  being  drawn  out  more  or  lefs, 
leaves  a  larger  or  fmaller  vent  at  pleafure.  This  plate 
ought  to  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is  thoroughly 
kindled,  and  the  furnace  well  heated,  fo  that  a  current 
of  air  may  flow  ftrongly  through  the  fuel.  After  this 
the  plate  is  to  be  put  in  a  certain  length,  fo  as  juft  to 
prevent  the  fmoke  from  coming  out  at  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  The  rarefaftion  of  the  air  in  the  fire-place 
will  folicit  a  very  confiderabic  draught  of  air,  which 
will  keep  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  heat,  being  reflefted  from  every 
part  of  the  furnace  excepting  that  narrow  paffage 
where  the  fmoke  goes  up,  becomes  veiy  intenfe.  A 
large  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  put  in  at  once,  which 
wiU  confume  flowly,  and  thus  require  but  little  atten- 
tion in  comparifon  with  thofe  furnaces  where  no  fuch 
precaution  is  ufed.  The  fliding-plate  may  be  made  of 
call-iron  in  thofe  furnaces  where  no  great  heat  is  ex* 
cited  ;  but  ift  others  fire-clay  will  be  more  convenient. 
The  contrivance,  however,  is  fcarce  applicable  to  thofe 
furnaces  where  great  quantities  of  metal  are  to  be  melt- 
ed; and  accordingly  the  wafte  of  fuel  there  is  immenfe. 
It  is  computed,  that  the  iron  works  of  Carron  in  Stir- 
lingfliire  confume  annually  as  many  coals  as  would  be 
fufficient  for  a  city  containing  ,700,000  inhabitants. 
The  fourth  intention,  v\%.  that  of  regulating  the 
heat,  is  atcompliflied  by  allowing  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  to  pafs  through  the  fuel.  For  this  purpofe, 
according  to  Dr  Black,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the 
command  of  the  furnace  below;  the  parts  above  being 
frequently  filled  with  fmall  quantities  of  foot.  The 
beil  method  of  managing  this  is  to  fliut  up  the  door 
of  the  afli-hole  perfedly  clofe,  and  to  have  a  fet  of 
round  holes  bearing  a  certain  proportlott  to  one  an- 
other;  and  their  areas  being  as  i,  2,  4,  8,  16,  Sec. 
Seven  or  eight  of  thefe  ought  to  be  made  in  the  door 
of  the  aih-pit,  which  will  give  a  fufficient  command 
over  the  fire.  When  the  fire  is  to  be  increafed  to  the 
utmoll,  all  the  paflages  both  above  and  below  are  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  the  height  of  the  vent  augment- 
ed ;  which,  by  increafing  the  height  of  the  column  of 
rarefied  air,  increafes  alfo  the  motion  of  that  through 
the  fuel,  and  of  confcquence  alfo  the  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. Macquer  recommends  another  tube  applied  to 
the  afli-pit,  widcft  at  the  end  farthcft  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  tapering  gradually  towards  it.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  is  to  augment  the  current  and  velocity  of 
the  air  by  its  being  made  to  pafs  from  a  wider  into  a 
narrower  vent;  but  though  this  is  no  doubt  true,  the 
air  will  not  ultimately  move  with  greater  velocity  thao 
3  32  ,f 
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Furnace.    \{  the   tiihe  were   not   there.     It  can   ouly  he  iifeful 
-     y.       '  thtrtfoie  in  cafts  where  the  furnace  is  plactil  in  a  fmiill 
room,  and  the  tube  i'.fclf  has  a  co:ninunicatioii  with 
the  cxteriial  air. 

An  FJ}'.:y  or  Cuptll'm^  Fv3.7t.KR  is  mide  i:i  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner.      I.   Mike  with   iron   plates  a  hollow 
quadrangular  prifm,  eleven  inches  broaJ  and  nine  inch- 
es hi^fh  (aa,  ii),  endiir;  at  top  in  a  hollow  quadran- 
gular pyramid  [hi,  cc)  fcven   inches  high,  terminating 
in  a.T  aperture  at  top  I'even  inehes  fquare.     Tliis  prifm 
m-jft  beclofed  at  bottom  with  another  iron  plate,  which 
ferves  as  a  bafis  or  bottom  to   it  («rt).      2.  Near  the 
bottom  make  a  door  («■),  thiee  inches  liiyh,  and   five 
inches  broad,  that  leads  to  the  alh-hole.      3.   Above 
this  door,   and  at  the  height  of  fix  inches  from  the  ba- 
lls, make  another  door  [f),  of  the  figure  of  a  feg- 
inent  of  a  circle,  four  inches  broad   at   its  bafis,  and 
three  inches  and  a  halt  hl^h   in  the  middle.      4.   Ttiea 
fallen  three  iron  plates  on  the  forepart  of  this  furnace. 
J.et  the  firll  of  them  (_f^),  eleven  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  high,   be  falleuid,   fo  that  its  lower  edge  fliall 
red  a^ainit  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  with  three  or 
four  rivets;  and  in  fucb  a  maniijr,  that  there  may  be 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  faid  plate  and  the  lide 
of  the  furnace  a  groove  fo  wide,  as  that  the  Aiders  of 
the  loiver  door   (/•/)   may  be  put  into  it,  and  fiecly 
luove  backwards  and  forwards  therein  :  thefe  mud  be 
made  of  a  thicker  iron-plate.     The  fecond  iron-plate 
(M),  eleven  inuhes  long,   three  inclies  high,  and  per- 
feftly  parallel  to  the  foregoing  plate,   mull  be  failened 
in  the  fpace   between  the   two  doors,  in   fuch  manner 
that  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  edges  of  it  may  form 
a  hollow  groove  with  the  fide  of  the  furnace.     One  of 
thefe  grooves,  v/hich  is  turned   downwards,   ferves  to 
receive   the  upper   edge   of  the  fliders  that   (hut  the 
lower  door  (N''' 2).     'J'he   other,  that  turns  upwards, 
is  to  receive  the  inferior   edres  of  the   lliders  of  the 
fmalldoor  above  (No.  3).     The  third  plate  (/.'),  which 
is  like  the  firft,  nuift.  be  rivetted  clofe  above  the  upper 
door,  in  fuch  manner,  that  it  may  form  a  groove  turn- 
ing downwards,  and  contiguous  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  upper  door  (No.  3.)      ;.   In   order  to  fliut   both 
doors  (No  2,  3.),  you  muft  adapt  to  each  of  them  two 
fliders   made    of   iron-plates,    that  may    move   viilhin 
the  above  mentioned  grooves   (hk,  II).     But  the  two 
fliders  belonging  to  the  upper  door  (No.  3.)  mull  have 
tach  a  hole  near  the  top  ;   that   is,  one   a   fmall  hole 
one  fifth  part  of  an  iuch  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
long  {m)  ;  and  the  other  a  femicircular  aperture,  one 
inch  high  and  two  inches  broad  («).  [.Let,  befides,  eacli 
Aider  have  a  handle,  that  they  may  be  laid  hold  of  when 
they  are   to  be  moved.      6.    Moreover,  let  five   round 
holes,  one   inch  broad,  be  bored  in  the  furnace  ;   two 
of  which  mull  be  made  in  the  fore-part  of  the  furnace 
{00),  two  others   in  the   back  part  ;   all  at  the  height 
of  five  inches  from  the  bottom,  but  three  inches  and  "a 
half  dillant   from   each  fide  of  the  furnace  ;  and,  fi- 
nally, a  fifth  hole  [p),  at  the  height  of  one  inch  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  door  (/).     7.   In  fliort, 
kt  the  infide  of  the  furnace  be  armed  with  iron-hocks, 
jetting  out    half  an   inch,  and  about  three  inches  di- 
ilant  from  each  other,  to  fallen  the  lute  v/ith  which 
the  furnace  is    to  be  covered    over  within.       8.   Let 
then  an   iron,   moveable,   hollow,  quadrangular  pyra- 
nuJ  (i'),  three  inches  high,  be  sdapted  to  the  upper 
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aperture  (</)  of  t!ie  furnace,  at  the  bafis  fevcn  fnches    Furnit- 
broad,  eniiag   upwards  in   a  holiow   tube   (r),  three  — ^>~~' 
inclies  ill  dia:n;ter,   t»vo  inches  high,  almoll  cylindri- 
cal, though  fomewhat  convergent  at  top.      This  pro- 
minent tu'oe   ferves  to  fupport  a  funn..!  or  (l-i-",   which 
is  almost  cylindrical,  hollow,  made  of  iron  plates,  and 
two  feet  high  ;   and   which,   when  a  very  Uiong  lire  is  • 
required,  is  put  p,:rp.."ndicularly  upon  the   ihorter  tub..-, . 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  enters- clofe  into  it,  one  inch 
and  a   half  01    two    inches   deep,  and    may   again  be; 
taken  off  at  pleafure,  when  there  is  no  need  of  fo  ilrong: 
a   fire.       But   this  pyramidal  cover   («)   muil  bcfid.-s 
have  two  handles   {ss)  adapted  to  it,  that  it  may  bt;. 
hid  hold  of,  and  thus  be  taken  away  or  put  on  again  : 
and  that  this,  beiitg  put   on  the  aperture  (</)  of  tin, 
furnace,  may  not   be  jralily  thrown  down,  let  an  iron 
plate  be  rivetted  to   the  right  and   left  upper  cdje  cf. 
the  furnace  {cc),   and  be  turned   down  towards  the  in- 
fide,  fo  as  to  make  a  furrow  open  before  and  behind,, 
into  which  the  latter;.l  edges  of  the  cover  may  enter, 
and  be  failened,   and  at  pleafure  be   moved  backwprc's 
and  forward?,  whenever  it  mu!l  be  put  on,  or  moved. 
9.   Let  a   fquare  ledge,   made  of  a  thick    iron-plate,, 
be  failened  at  top  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  door 
[e) :    this  is  deligned  to   fupport  the    grate   an!   the, 
lute  ;  but  it  mull   be  made  of  two  pieces,  that  it  may 
be  eafily   introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  furnace.. 
Thus  you  will  have   an  alTay  oven,  which  inuft  after- 
wards be  covered  over  on   the  infide  with  lute.     T.'iis 
you  are  to  do  as  follows : 

Tiiat  the  fire  may  be  better  confined,  and  that 
the  iron  may  not  be  dcllroyed  by  growing  red-hot,, 
the  whole  infide  of  the  furnace  mult  be  covered  over 
with  lute,  one  finger  or  one  finger  and  a  half  tliic'j. 
The  lute  fit  for  this  is  dcfcribed  under  the  article  Che- 
mistry, n-6oJ,  605.  But  before  you  cover  the  infide  of. 
your  furnace  with  this  lute,  you  mud  firll  put  witlu!!- 
the  furnace  fmall  iron  bars,  equal  in  length  to  the 
diameter  of  the  oven,  quadrangular,  prifma'.ical,  half 
an  inch  thick,  having  their  extremities  fupported  by 
a  fquare  iron  ledge,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  di-: 
llant  from  each  other ;  and  you  mull  fallen  them  fo, 
that  their  flat  fides  may  be  oblique  with  regard  to  the. 
tranfvcrfc  fe6lion  of  the  furnace,  and  that  the  two  op- 
pofite  angles  may  look,  one  upwards  and  the  other, 
downwards :  the  bars  muft  not  be  laid  flat,  but  edge- 
wife  ;  by  which  fituation  you  hinder  the  allies  of  the 
fuel  of  the  fiie  from  being  detained  too  long  between 
the  interdices  of  the  faid  iron  bars,  and  from  making, 
an  obdruftion  that  would  oppofe  the  free  draught  of 
the  air.  The  furnace  being  th.;n  covered  over  with 
lute,  and  diicd  up  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  at  lall  fit  for 
docimadical  operations,  and  elpecially  for  fuch  as  mull 
be  performed  in  the  allay- oven. 

If  then  an  operation  is  to  be  made  in  the  furnace, 
hitherto  defcribed,  you  mull  let  through  the  four 
lower  holes  above  defcribed  of  the  furnace  (00)  placed, 
before  and  behind,  and  direilflly  oppofite  to  each  other, 
two  iron-bars  one  inch  thick,  and  long  enough  that 
their  extremities  on  every  fide  may  jut  out  ot  the  holes 
a  fmall  matter.  Tlie'fe  ferve  to  fupport  the  muffle  and 
its  bottom.  You  then  introduce  the  mutHe  through 
the  upper  aperture  of  tli:;  furnace  (d),  and  place  it 
upon  the  above  defcribed  iron-bais,.in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  open  fore- fide  of  i:  be  contiguous  to  the  in- 
ward 
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Ti:c».  wai.l  borJer  of  tlie  upper  dour  (f).  The  fciel  ot  the  condenfc-J,  an  1  more  q'lickly  a^>icatej,  (In'kes  llxem 
T—~  (ire  is  introiiuced  through  the  top  of  the  furnace  (.V)  ;  more  violently  (wliich  the  ciFccl  of  t'lc  billows  plainly 
the  cover  of  which  (g),  on  this  account,  mull  be  fliows)  ;  it  thiiiice  appeira,  that  in  war:n  and  wet  wea- 
m'ivcahie,  and  not  very  heavy.  Tiic  be!l  fuel  for  tlie  ther,  when  the  atmjfpherc  '..  light,  the  lire  miifl  be 
fire  is  charcoal  made  of  the  hardvft  wood,  efpccially  Icfs  efiijacious  in  furnaces;  that  likewifi,  when  fcreral 
ofbreeh,  broken  into  fmall  pieces  of  llie  bignefs  of  furnaces,  fituated  near  each  other,  arc  burning  at  the 
an  inch,  wherewith  the  muffle  niult  be  covered  over  fame  time,  the  tire  is  in  part  fuffbcated,  becaife  the 
forr.e  inchis  high.  We  then  rcjedl  larger  bits  of  coals,  ambient  air  is  tlureby  rendered  more  rare  and  lighter, 
hecaufe  they  cannot  f.dl  tlirouiih  the  narrow  intertlices.  The  fame  cfFeit  is  produced  by  the  fun,  efpccially  in 
between  the  lides  of  the  mufRe  and  thofe  of  the  fur-  fummcr-time,  when  it  (hincs  upon  the  place  where  the 
D?.ce,  and  cannot  of  courfe  fufHciently  furround  the  furnace  is  fituatcd.  The  atmofphere,  on  the  contrary, 
circumference  of  the  muffle.  Whence  it  happens,  being  heavier  in  cold  ilcj  weather,  excites  a  very  great 
that  there  are  on   every  fide  places  void  of  fuel,  and     fire. 

the  fire  is  either  not  itrong  enough  or  unequal.  But  The  heat  of  the  fire  aiTis  the  Pironger  upon  the  bo- 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  ul'e  coals  too  fmall,  then  a  dies  to  be  cliangcd,  as  the  mufJe  put  in  the  furnace  is- 
great  part  fall  immediately  through  the  interlliccs  of  Icfs  ;  as  the  faid  muffle  haa  more  and  larger  fegments' 
the  grate  into  the  afh-hole  ;  and  the  tendered  particles  cut  out  of  it  ;  as  the  fides  of  this  muffle  are  thinner  ; 
of  them  turn  too  foon  into  alhes,  and,  by  increafing  in  fliort,  as  there  are  more  veiTils  placed  in  the  hinder 
the  heip  of  afhcs,  obiltutt  the  free  draught  of  the  air,  part  of  the  muffle;  and  on  the  contrary.  In  this  cafe, 
whicii  is  here  greatly  rcquifite.  when  rrrany  of  the  conditions  requilite  for  the  exciting 

A  perfcil  management  of  the  fire  is  moll  commonly  ot  fire  are  wanting,  then  indeed  the  artificer,  with  all 
necelTary  in  the  performing  cf  operations  in  this  fur-  his  flclll,  will  hardly  be  able  to  excite  the  fire  to  a  fuf- 
nace;  then  fore  the  cl.emical  reader  niuft  give  attention  ficient  degree,  in  order  to  perform  opcrstions  well,  in 
to  what  follows.  If  the  door  of  the  afh-hole  (c)  is  quite  common  alfay-ovens,  even  though  he  ufes  belloAS,  and 
open  ;  and  the  fiit'ers  of  the  upper  door  (/)  drawn  puts  coals  into  the  upper  door  of  the  furnace.  For  this 
towards  each  other,  fo  as  to  touch  one  another  in  the  reafjn,  the  grate  ought  to  be  put  almoil  th.ee  inches 
midd'e  of  ihe  door  ;  and  i.f,  bcfides,  the  cover  (y),  and  below  the  mu.ffle,  lefl  the  air,  rufiiing  through  the  a!b- 
the  funnel  adapted  to  its  ti.be  (r),  is  upon  the  top  (y)  hole,  fhould  cool  the  bottom  of  the  muffle,  which  hap- 
of  the  furnace  ;  the  fire  \\i!l  be  then  in  the  highed  dc-  pens  in  common  afTay-ovens  ;  and  again,  that  the  fina;- 
gree  pofTible  ;  though,  in  the  mean  ti.T.e,  it  is  hardly  kr  coals,  almull  already  confjmed,  a:id  tl'.e  aHus,  may 
iver  nccefiary  to  put  the  funnel  on,  except  in  a  very  more  cafily  fall  through  the  interlh'ces  of  the  grate, 
lold  feafon  :  but  if,  after  having  dilpofed  the  furnace  and  the  larger  coals  (lill  fit  to  keep  up  tile  (ire  be  re- 
in the  manner  jud  defcribed,  you  put  red  burning  t.niied.  I. aiUy,  The  above-mentioned  funnel  i^:  added, 
coals  into  ihe  open  upper  door  (/)  of  it,  the  fire  is  that  the  blowing  of  the  fire  being,  by  means  of  it,  in- 
llill  more  incrcaled  thereby  :  ho.vever,  this  artifice  is  ereafed  as  much  as  poflible,  this  might  at  la!l  be  ear- 
never,  or  veiy  feldom,  necefiary.  When  you  (hut  the  ricd  to  the  requiule  degree  ;  for  the  fire  may  always  be 
iipptr  door  with  only  that  Aider  that  has  a  narrow  ob-  diminilhcd,  but  not  always  be  inc-eafed  at  pleafure, 
long  hole  in  it  (m),  then  the  heat  becomes  a  little  Icfs  ;  without  the  affiftance  of  a  proper  appai-atus. 
but   it  diminilhcs  Hill  more  when  you   (hut  the   door  Fig.  2.   Keprefents  a   longitudinal  fccllon   of  a  Re- 

with  the  other  Aider  that  has  in  it  the  fcmicircular  hols  veitercihry  Furnace  lifed  in  the  fmelting  of  ortj, 
(n).  which  is  larger  than  that  of  the  firil  Aider  :  nay,  I.  The  mafonry.  2.  The  afhhole.  3.  A  channel  for 
the  heat  again  is  lefs  when  you  take  away  the  funnel  the  evaporation  of  the  moifture.  4.  The  grate.  5.  The 
put  at  the  top  of  the  cover  :  finally,  the  door  of  the  fireplace.  6.  The  inner  part  of  th.e  furnace.  7.  A. 
afii-hole  being  citiier  in  part  or  totally  Aiut,  the  heat  bafon  formed  of  fand.  8.  The  cavity  where  the  melt- 
is  (lill  diininilhed;  becaufe  the  draught  of  air  fo  nceef-  ed  metal  is.  9.  A  hole  through  which  tl>e  fcoria  is 
fary  to  excite  the  fire,  is  thereby  hindered  :  but  if,  be-  to  be  removed.  10.  The  pa(i;ige  of  the  flame  and 
fides  all  thefe,  you  likewife  open  the  upper  door  quite,  fmoke,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney  ;  whieii  is  to 
tl»en  the  cold  air,  rufliing  into  the  mulUe,  cools  t!ie  be  carried  up  to  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  II.  A 
bodies  put  under  it,  that  are  to  be  changed,  to  a  dc-  hole  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  ore  is  thrown  into 
gree  never  required  in  any  operation,  and  fuch  as  will  the  furnace.  This  fmnace  is  18  feet  long,  12  feet  ■ 
entirely  hinder  the  boiling  of  le.id.     If,  during  the  ope-     broad,  and  9^  high. 

ration,  the  fire  begins  to  decay,  or  to  grow  unequal,  it         Fig.  3.   Keprefents  a  longitudinal  fection  of  the  Re-  ■ 
is  a  fign   that  thtre  are  places  void  of  coals  between    Jining  Fursace.      i.  The   mnfonry  of  the  pillars  and 
the  fides  of  the  furnace  and  thofe  of  the  muffle  :  there-     walls  furrounding  the  furnace.     2.  The  channels  for 
fort,  in  this  cafe,  you  mull  ilir  your  coals  on  every  fiile     carrying  olT  tie    moillure.      3.   Other   fmall   channels 
with  an  iron  red,  which   \i  to  be   introduced  through     which  join  in  the  middle  of  the  bafon.     4.  The  bafon  ■ 
the  upper  hole  (/>)  of  the  furnace,  that  they  may  fail     made  of  bricks.     5.  A  bed  of  afhcs.     6.  The  hoUowf- 
together,  and  thus  adl  in  a  proper  manner  and  equality.      or  bafon  in  which   the   metal   is  melted  and  refined. 
However,  you  are   to  obferve  concerning  the  regi-     7.  The  great   (lame-hole.     8.  The  two  openings  for 
men  of  the  fire   juil  defcribed,  that    though  the  appa-     the  entry  of  the  tuyeres  of  the  bellows.     9.   The  vault 
nitus  is  made  with  all  the  exadnefs  mentioned,  never-     or  dome  of  the  furnace.      10.  The  fire-place.    I  1.  The 
thclefs  the  effeit  does  net  always  anfwer  it.  The  caufe     grate.      12.  The   draught-hole.      13.   A   hole  in   tlie 
of  which  difiercnce   has   moll  commonly  its  origin  in     vault,  which,   being   opened,  ferves   to  cod   the  fur- 
the  various  difpofitions  cf  the  air  :   for  as  every  tire  is     naee. 
more  excited  by  coals  in  propor'.icn  as  the  aii,  mo:e         PorijliJe  Fvrnjce.     See  Chemistry,  n=  6;o,  Sec. 
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1*uniace.        Mell'wg  Fukn.ics.   See  C H  E M 1 ST R  v,  n'  2 J  6> 
»  Lamp  FuRSjcR.     liiJ.  611. 

Machines  for  lilww'wg  Air  into  Fuaw.icES.  The 
earlieft  method  of  animaliiig  large  fires  in  the  furnaces 
where  ores  were  fraeked,  feems  to  have  been  by  expo- 
fin"  them  to  the  wind.  Such  was  the  prafticc  of  the 
Peruvians  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  among 
them.  Alonfo  Barba  relates,  that  their  furnaces,  call- 
ed guairas,  were  built  on  eminences,  where  the  air 
was  freed  ;  that  they  were  perforated  on  all  fides  with 
holes,  through  which  the  air  was  driven  in  when  the 
wind  blew,  which  was  the  oiuy  time  when  the  work, 
could  be  carried  on  ;  that  under  each  hole  was  made  a 
lirojcftion  of  the  ftone-work,  on  which  were  laid  burn- 
ing coals,  to  heat  the  air  before  it  entered  the  furnace. 
Some  amhoi-s  fpeak.  of  feveral  thoufands  of  thele  guairas 
buT-;iing  at  once  on  the  fides  and  tops  of  the  hills  of 
I'otofi  ;  and  f,;veral  remains  of  this  prafticc  are  to  be 
found  In  different  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

This  method  of  fupplying  air  bring  found  excef- 
fively  ineffedual  and  precarious,  the  inltruments  called 
IxII'jius  fucceeded.  Thefe  were  at  firft  worked  by  the 
llrength  of  men ;  but  as  this  was  found  to  be  very  labo- 
rious and  expenfive,  the  force  of  running  water  was  cm- 
jjloyed  to  give  motion  to  thefe  machines.  Thus  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  metal  could  be  procured  than  for- 
merly, and  the  feparation  was  likewil'e  more  complete; 
infomuch,  that  in  many  places  the  f.ags  or  cinders  from 
which  the  iron  had  formerly  been  extraftcd  were  again 
uftd  as  freth  ore,  and  yielded  plenty  of  metal. 

But  though  this  method  was  found  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  others,  yet  great  improvements  were 
liill  wanted.  In  order  to  melt  very  large  quantities  of 
ore  at  a  time,  it  was  necefiary  to  ufe  bellows  of  an  im- 
nienfe  fize  ;  and  in  proportion  to  their  fize  they  ftood 
in  need  of  the  more  frequent  and  expenfive  repairs. 
The  oil,  alfo,  which  the  bellows  required  in  large  quan- 
tity, becoming  rancid,  was  found  to  generate  a  kind 
of  inflammable  vapour,  which  fometimes  burft  the  bel- 
lows with  cxplofion,  and  thus  rendered  them  totally 
ufclefs.  A  new  method,  therefore,  of  blowing  up 
fires  altogether  free  from  the  abovementioncd  incon- 
veniences, was  fallen  upon  by  means  of  water.  It  de- 
pends on  the  following  principle,  viz.  That  a  llream 
of  water,  running  through  a  pipe,  if  by  any  means  it 
is  mixed  with  air  at  its  entrance  into  the  pipe,  will 
carry  that  air  along  with  it,  and  part  with  it  again 
as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the  pipe  ;  and  if  the  air  is 
then  colleded  by  a  proper  apparatus,  it  may  with 
fuccefs  be  ufed  for  exciting  the  moft  violent  degrees  of 
heat. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  reprefented  on  Plate  CCIV. 
fig.  4.  In  the  right-hand  machine,  AB  reprcfents  a 
■fliLam  of  water  falling  into  the  funnel,  whofe  throat 
is  contrafted  at  B;  alter  which  the  ftrer<  runs  through 
the  perpendicular  pipe  EF,  in  the  upper  part  of  which 
there  are  fomc  imall  holes  reprefented  by  i^cy.  Thro' 
thefe  holes  the  air  has  accefs  to  mix  itfelf  with  the  de- 
ftending  water,  which  being  dalhed  againll  the  fides 
of  the  pipe  is  reduced  to  froth,  and  thus  fills  the  whole 
cavity  ot  the  pipe  EF,  which  is  confiderably  larger 
than  the  throat  of  the  funnel  B.  When  this  frothy 
Iheam  enters  the  veflcl  C,  the  air  extricates  itfelf  from 
the  water ;  and  as  it  cannot  return  through  the  pipe 
£F  bccaufc  i(  is  continually  tilled  with  a  Iticam  of  U- 
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quid  matter.  It  flies  off  with  confiderable  force  through  Furr 
the  fnialler  pipe  D,  by  which  it  ij  conveyed  to  the  fur-  ■""> 
nace. 

From  this  defcription,  it  is  evident  that  the  princi- 
pal thing  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  coallruftion  of 
thefe  machines  is,  to  mix  the  defcending  dream  of  wa- 
ter with  as  great  a  quantity  of  air  as  poflible.  For  this 
purpofe  the  contrivance  reprefented  in  the  left-hand 
machines  anfwers  much  better  than  the  former.  By 
this  the  water  defcending  from  the  refervoir  A,  falls 
into  a  kind  of  cullender  B,  perforated  with  a  great 
number  of  holes  in  its  fides.  Thus  the  water  being 
forced  out  in  a  number  of  fmall  dreams  is  very  effec- 
tually dafhed  againll  the  fides  of  the  wide  defcending 
pipe,  when  it  enters  the  condenfing  vefTel  C,  and  is  fent 
off  by  the  pipe  D,  as  in  the  former. 

In  fomc  machines  of  this  kind  the  conftruftors  feem  Vhit. 
to  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a  great  height  was  re-"-'  /' 
quired  in  the  water-fall ;  but  Dr  Lewis,  who  hath ''"  ' 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  the  fubjett, 
fhows,  that  an  excefe  in  height  can  never  m.ike  up 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  water.  Four  or 
five  feet,  he  thinks,  is  a  fufficient  height  for  the  water- 
fall ;  where  there  is  a  greater  height,  however,  it  may 
be  rendered  ufeful,  by  joining  two  or  more  machines 
together  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  the  plate;  where 
the  water,  after  having  once  emitted  its  air  in  the  con- 
denfing vefTcl  C,  flows  out  into  a  new  refervoir  E.  From 
thence  it  defcends  through  another  cuNendcr  F,  and 
defcending  from  it  into  a  condenfing  veffel  G,  the  air 
is  extricated,  and  carried  off  through  the  pipe  H.  The 
upper  figure  reprefents  the  cullender,  with  the  ftiapes 
of  the  holes  and  their  proportional  diftances,  according 
toDr  Lewis. 

Thus,  with  very  little  expence,  where  there  is  a  fuf- 
cient  quantity  of  water,  as  Itrong  a  blafl  of  air  as  can 
be  defired  may  be  readily  obtained  ;  for  feveral  ma- 
chines may  be  condrurted,  and  joined  together  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  above  mentioned,  un- 
til all  the  quantity  of  water  is  employed.  It  is  pro- 
per to  obferve,  however,  that  as  by  this  method  the 
air  is  loaded  wrth  moidure,  it  is  proper  to  make  the 
condenfing  veffel  as  high  as  conveniently  may  be,  that 
the  air  may  arrive  at  the  furnace  in  as  dry  a  date  as 
pofiTible. — The  long  flender  pipes  in  the  left  hand  ma- 
chines reprefent  a  gage  filled  with  mercury  or  water,  by 
which  the  drength  of  the  blad  may  be  determined. 

In  the  large  iron  founderies  another  method  is  ufed 
for  blowing  up  the  fires  by  means  of  a  kind  of  air- 
pumps.  Thefe  confid  of  cad-iron  cylinders  of  about 
three  feet  diameter,  exaftly  fitted  with  a  pidon  moved 
up  and  down  by  means  of  a  water-wheel.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder  is  a  large  valve  hke  that  of  a  bel- 
lows, which  rifes  as  the  pidon  is  lifted  up,  and  thus 
admits  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder  from  be- 
low. Immediately  above  the  bottom  is  a  tube  which  ' 
goes  to  the  furnace  ;  and  as  It  proceeds  from  the  cy- 
linder is  furniflied  with  a  valve  opening  outward.  Thus, 
when  the  pidon  Is  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  the  bot- 
tom rifes  and  admits  the  air  that  way  Into  the  cylinder  ; 
while  the  lateral  valve  fhuts,  and  prevents  any  air  from 
getting  into  it  through  the  pipe.  When  the  pidon 
Is  thrud  do«n,  the  valve  In  the  bottom  fluits,  while 
the  air  being  compiefTcd  In  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder 
is  violently  forced  out  through  the  lateral  tube   into 
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r,  t^ie  Icrnace.  In  the  great  founder)-  at  Carroii,  four 
of  thcfe  large  cylinders  were  a  few  years  ago  employed 
at  their  jirincipal  furnace,  and  fo  contrived  that  the 
llrokes  of  tlie  pillons,  being  made  alternately,  produ- 
ced an  almoft  uninterrupted  blalh  Some  little  inter- 
niilTion  might  indeed  be  perceived  by  the  ear,  but  it 
was  too  trifling  to  prcwluce  any  fenfible  effeft  on  the 
heat  of  the  furnace.  Even  this  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  means  of  a  large  refervoir  into  which  all  the 
four  cylinders  might  difcharge  their  blail.  This  fhould 
be  furnifhed  with  an  heavy  pillon  ;  whofe  weight  be- 
ing fupported  by  the  air  of  the  cylinder  alone,  would 
force  it  out  through  its  lateral  tube  in  a  manner  per- 
fe&ly  equable,  without  any  of  that  puffing  or  inter- 
ruption in  the  blaft,  perceptible  though  but  in  a  fmall 
degree  in  the  other. 

FUROR  uTERisus,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  women. 
See  MfVtcitii/n(Lx. 

FITRR,  in  commerce,  Cgnifies  the  fkin  of  feveml 
wild  hearts,  drcffed  in  alum  with  the  hair  on  ;  and 
xifcd  as  a  part  of  drefs,  by  princes,  magiftrates,  and 
others.  The  kinds  moil  in  ufe  are  tlinfe  of  the  ermine, 
fable,   caftor,  h?.rc,  coney,  occ.      See  Mustela. 

It  was  not  till  the  later  ages  that  the  furs  of  beads 
became  an  article  of  luxury.  The  more  refined  na- 
tions of  ancient  times  never  made  ufe  of  them  :  thofe 
alone  whom  the  former  ftigmatifed  as  barbarians  were 
clothed  In  the  (l-:ins  of  animals.  Strabo  defcribes  the 
Indians  covered  with  the  fl<ins  of  lions,  panthers,  and 
bears ;  and  Seneca,  the  Scythians  clothed  with  the 
(kins  of  foxes  and  the  Ittfer  quadrupeds.  Virgil  ex- 
hibits a  picture  of  tiie  favage  Hyperboreans,  fimilar 
to  that  which  our  late  circumnavigators  can  witnefs  to 
in  the  clothing  of  the  wild  Americans,  unfeen  before 
by  any  pollflicd  people. 

Ci'it  rffr.tna  viit't/n  R' ^iiTO  tundilur  Euro; 
Bt  ^s:nJliim  fulvii  icLmlur  corpora Jclis, 

Moft  part  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  in  fimilar  cir- 
cumilances.  Crefar  might  be  as  much  amazed  with 
the  fkin-dreffed  heroes  of  Britain,  as  our  celebrated 
Cook  was  at  thofe  of  his  new-difcovered  reijions. 
What  time  hath  done  to  us,  time,  under  humane  con- 
querors, may  effeift  for  them.  CIvllI/atlon  may  take 
place  ;  and  thole  fpoils  of  animals,  which  are  at  pre- 
fent  eflential  for  clothing,  become  the  mere  objedts  of 
ornament  and  luxury. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  or  old  Romans 
ever  made  ufe  of  furs.  It  originated  in  thofe  regions 
where  they  moll  aboundvd,  and  wliere  the  feverity  of 
the  climate  required  that  fpecles  of  clothing.  At  firft 
it  confillcd  of  the  il^ins  only,  almort  in  the  flate  in 
which  they  were  torn  from  the  body  of  the  beall  ;  but 
as  foon  as  civilization  took  place,  and  manufactures 
were  introduced,  furs  became  the  lining  of  the  drcfs, 
and  often  the  elegant  facing  of  the  robis.  It  Is  pro- 
bable that  the  northern  conquerors  introduced  the  fa- 
(hion  into  Europe.  We  find,  that  about  the  year 
522,  when  Totila  king  of  the  Vifigolha  reigned  in 
Italy,  the  Sucthons  (a  people  of  modern  Sweden) 
found  means,  by  help  of  the  commerce  of  numberlels 
intervening  people,  to  tranfmit,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Japhd'inas  pelks,  the  precious  fl<ins  of  the  fables. 
As  luxury  advanced,  furrs,  even  of  the  mort  valuable 
fpecles,  were  ufed  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents  : 
thus  Marco  Polo,  in  1252,  found  thofe  of  the  Cham 
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of  Tartary  lined   with   ermines  and  fables.     He  calls      '^'•" 
the  laft    Zibeliiici  and  ZamboHncs.     He  fays  that  thole  ** 

and  other  precious  furrs  were  brought  from  countiics 
far  north  ;  from  the  lanA  of  Darknrfs,  and  regions  al- 
moft inacceffible  by  reafon  of  moraffes  and  ice.  The 
Wcldi  fet  a  high  value  on  furrs  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ilowel  Dda,  who  began  his  reign  about  940.  In  the 
next  age,  furrs  became  the  faflilonable  magnllicencc  of 
Europe.  When  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  and  his  follow- 
ers appeared  before  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnene,  on 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  was  (Iruck  with  the 
richnefs  of  their  dreffes,  tarn  ex  ojir.i  quc.m  auri/ri^io  ct 
n'lveo  opere  harmdino  et  ex  mardrmo  grifioque  el  "aario. 
How  different  was  the  advance  of  luxury  in  Franc: 
from  the  time  of  their  great  monarch  Charlemagne, 
who  contented  himfelf  with  the  plain  furr  of  the  ot- 
ter !  Our  Henry  I.  wore  furrs  ;  yet  in  his  diilrefs  was 
obliged  to  change  them  for  warm  W<  Ifh  flannel.  But 
in  the  year  1337  the  luxury  had  got  to  fuch  a  head, 
that  Edward  III.  cnafted,  that  all  pcrfon,  who  coulJ 
not  fpend  a  hundred  a-ycar  fliould  abfolutcly  be  pro- 
hibited the  ufe  of  this  fpccics  of  finery.  Thefe,  from 
their  great  expence,  muft  have  been  foreign  furrs,  ob- 
tained from  the  Italian  commercial  ftatts,  whofe  trafilc 
was  at  this  period  boundlefs.  How  ftrange  is  the  re- 
volution in  the  furr-trade  !  The  north  of  Afia  at  that 
time  fupplied  us  with  every  valuable  kind  ;  at  prefent 
we  fend,  by  means  of  the  pofrcITion  of  Hudfoo's  Bay^ 
furrs,  to  immenfe  amount,  even  to  Turkey  and  the 
diftant  China. 

A'V'ty  P''oyiiges  ;'«  Search  of  Fl  RKS.  During  the  late 
Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  be- 
fides  the  various  fcientific  advantages  to  be  dirivcd. 
from  It,  a  new  fource  of  wealth  was  laid  open  to  fu- 
ture navigators,  by  trading  for  furrs  of  the  moft  valu- 
able kind  on  the  north-weft  coaft  of  America.  The- 
firft  vclTel  which  engaged  In  the  new  branch  of  trade 
pointed  out  by  that  great  navigator,  w.is  equipped  by 
fome  gentlemen  In  China.  She  was  a  brig  of  60  tons 
and  20  men,  commanded  by  James  Hanna.  She  fail- 
ed from  the  Typa  the  end  of  April  1785  ;  proceeded 
to  the  northward,  along  the  coaft  of  China  ;  paffed 
through  Diemen's  Straits,  the  fouth  end  of  Japan  ; 
and  arrived  at  Nootka  in  Auguft  following.  Soon  af- 
ter her  arrival,  the  natives,  whom  Captain  Cook  had; 
left  unacquainted  with  the  effefts  of  fire-arms,  tempted, 
probably  by  the  diminutive  lize  of  the  vefltl  (Icarce 
longer  than  fome  of  their  own  carots)  and  the  fmall 
number  of  her  ptrople,  attempted  to  boaul  her  in  open 
day  ;  but  were  rejjulfed  with  conlidcrable  (laughter. 
This  was  the  lntro(iu<ftlon  to  a  firm  and  laftlng  frieiid- 
fliip.  Captain  Hanna  cured  fuch  of  the  Indians  33 
were  wounded  ;  an  unrcferved  confidence  took  place  ;, 
they  traded  fairly  and  peaceably  ;  a  valuable  cargo  of 
fuirs  was  procured  ;  and  the  bad  weather  letting  In,, 
he  left  the  coaft  In  the  end  of  September,  touched  at 
the  Sandwich  Iflands,  and  arrived  at  Macao  the  end 
of  December  of  the  fame  year. 

Captain  Hanna  failed  again  from  Macao  in  May 
1786,  In  the  fnow  Sia-Otter  of  120  tons  and  30  men, 
and  returned  to  Macao  in  February  1787.  In  thii 
fecond  voyage  he  followed  his  former  track,  and  ar- 
rived at  Nootka  In  Auguft  ;  traced  the  coaft  from, 
thence  as  far  as  53  degrees,  and  explored  the  extenfive 
found  difcovercd  a  ihort  time  before  b);  Mr  Strange, 
6.  auil 
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and  cnllcci  by  liim  Queen  Charlutte's  Sour.J,  the  lali-  fcl  to   the   Sandwich   lilands,  Avhere,  piv;.-^   over  all 

tudc  of  which  is  51  dtj;Ttes  north,  longitude  I2S>  well,  fnrlhcr  thoughts  of  tiado,  they  dcttrmiacd  (after  get- 

'I'lic   fnow  Lark,  Captain  Peters,  of  i20  tons  and  ting  a  fca-ftock  of  fifii   off  Cape  Ed^jecumbc)  imme- 

HO  men,  failed  ironi  Macao  in  July  1 786.     Htr  delli-  diately  to  proceed.     The  Nootka  arrived 5t  Macao  the 

raiion  was  Kamtfchalka  (for  which  flic  was  provided  end  of  Oftobcr  17S7. 

with  a  fuiiable  car^o  of  arrack,  tea,  fic).  Copper  The  Imperial  Eagle,  Captain  Barkley,  fitted  out  by 
Iflands,  and  the  N.  V>''.  coaft.  Captain  Pettis  was  di-  a  foi:iety  of  gentlemen  at  Oilend,  failed  from  Otlend 
ttfled  10  make  his  p:;(Tage  between  Japan  and  Coica,  the  latter  end  of  November  1  78^^  ;  went  into  the  bay 
and  examine  the  iflands  to  the  north  of  Japan,  faid  to  of  All  Saints;  from  thence,  without  touching:  any 
be  inhabited  by  hairy  people  ;  which,  if  Captain  Cook  where,  to  tlie  Sandwich  Iflands,  and  airived  at  Moot- 
had  lived,  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  French  to  ka  the  beginning  of  June  ;  from  thence  to  the  fouth, 
determine.  No  account  having  been  received  of  this  as  far  as  47°  30',  in  which  fpace  he  dilcovered  fome 
veffcl  firce  her  departure,  there  is  every  reafon  to  fear  good  and  fpacious  harbours.  In  the  lat.  of  47"  46 , 
fte  has  pcriihed.  loll  his  fecond  mate,   puifer,  and  two   feamen,   who 

In   the  beginning   of  17S6,    two  coppered   vefTcls  were  upon  a  trading  party  with  the  long  boat,  and  im- 

were  fitted   cut   at   Bombay,  under  th^    direftion  of  prudently   trulling  thcmfclvcs   afh.ire   unarmed,    were 

James  Strange,  Efq;  wlio  was  himfelf  a  principal  owner,  cut  off  by  the   na.ives.      This  place   fecms   to  be  the 

Thtfe   vefl'elb   were,   the   fnow  Cnptain  Cook  of  300  fame  that  Don  Antonio  Mourelle  calls  the /Ma  ^if /iJi 

tons,  and   fnow  Experiment  of  i  CO  tons.     They  pro-  Dolores,  where  the  Spaniards  going  afliore  to  water, 

ceeded  in  company  from  the  Malabar  coaft  to  Batavia  ;  were  alfo  attacked  and  cut  off. 

pafled  through  tlie  Straits  of  MacaiTar,  where  the  Es-  The   King  George  of  320,   and    the  Queen  Char- 

petimtnt  was  run  upon  a  reef,  and  was  obliged  to  haul  lottc  of  2  JO  tons,   comrr.nded   by  Captains  P.vtlock 

afnore  up<>n  Borneo  to  repair  ;  from  thence  they  ftecr-  and  Di.-con,  who  ferved  under  Captain  Cook  in  hislaft 

ed   to  the  eaftward  of  the  Palaos  Iflands ;  made  Sul-  voyage,  were  fitted  out  by  a  focicty  of  gentlemen  ia 

phur  Ifland  ;  ?nd  arrived   at   Nootka  the  end  of  June  England,   who  obtained  a   privilege  to   trade   to  the 

following.      From  Noctka,  where   they  left  their  fur-  north- weft  coaft   of  America,    from    the    South-Sea 

c;eon's  mate  (Mackay )   to  learn  the  language  and  col-  and  Eaft  India  companies, 

feft  fl<ins   a^ainft  their  intended  return  (but  who  was  Thofe  vcfLls  failed  from  England  the  beginning  of 


from   thence   in  a   direA   courfe  to  Prince  WiUiam's  few  furrs,   they  ftcered  in   the  end  of  September  fol- 

Sound.      After  feme  ftay  there,  the   Experiment  pro-  Prince  V/illiara's  Sound,  intending,  it  is  faid,  to  winter 

ceeded   to   Macao    (their  vefitls   being  provided   with  there  ;  but   were  prevented  entering,  by  heavy  ftorms 

paffes  by  the  govei nor- general  of  Goa)  :   the  Captain  and  extreme  bad  weather,  which  obliged  them  to  bear 

■Cook  endeavoured  to  get  to  Copper  Ifland,  but  with-  away,  and  feek  fome  other  pait  of  the  coall  to  winter 

out  fiiccefs,  being  prevented  by  conftant  weft  winds.  at.      The  ftorms  and  bad  weather  accompanied  them 

Two  coppered  veflels  were  alfo  fitted  out  by  a  fo-  til!  they  arrived  off  Nootka  Sound,  when  tl'cy  were  fo 
ciety  of  gentlemen  in  Bengal,  viz.  the  fnow  Nootka  near  the  fliore,  that  a  canoe  came  off  t)  them  :  bul 
of  2CO  tons,  and  the  fnow  Sea  Otter  of  ico  tons,  though  thus  near  accompliihing  their  purpofe,  a  frefli 
commanded  by  John  Meares  and  William  Tipping,  ftorm  came  on,  and  obliged  them  finally  to  bear  away 
lieutenants  in  the  royal  navy.  The  Nootka  failed  in  forthe  Sandwich  Iflands,  where  they  renained  the  win- 
March  1  786  from  Bengal  ;  came  through  the  China  ter  months  ;  and  returning  again  to  the  coaft,  arrived 
Seas;  touched  at  the  liaftiees,  where  they  were  very  in  Prince  WiUiam's  Sound  the  middle  of  May.  The 
civilly  treated  by  the  Spaniaids,  who  have  taken  pof-  Kinff  George  remained  in  Prince  \\  iUiam's  Sound  ; 
feffion  of  thefe  iflands;  ariived  at  Oonalafti  the  be-  an  I  during  her  itay,  her  long-boat  difcovered  a  \.:w 
rinnincT  of  Augiift  ;  foimd  there  a  Ruffian  galliot  and  pafT.ige  from  the  Siund  into  Cook's  River.  The  Queen 
fome  furriers  ;  difcovtrcd  accidentally  near  Cape  Gre-  Chailotte  proceeded  along  the  coa.l  to  the  foaih'; 
viUe  a  new  ftrait  into  Cook's  River,  15  leagues  wide  looked  into  Cchring's  Bay,  where  the  RuGi.uis  have 
and  30  long  ;  faw  feme  Ruflian  hunters  in  a  fmall  bay  nov.'  a  fettlenient  ;  examined  that  part  of  the  coatl 
between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape  Bear;  and  arrived  from  56  to  50  .  which  was  not  feen  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  Pi  inoe  William's  Sound  the  end  of  September,  and  which  eonfills  of'a  duller  of  ifl.inds,  cal'ed  by  Cap- 
Thev  determined  winteiing  in  Snug  Corner  Cove,  tain  Dixon  ^^i.xn  Charlcllj's  IJlands,  at  a  ccufijcrijile 
lat.  60.  30.  in  p;eference  to  going  to  the  Sandwich  diftance  Irom  tlie  Main,  whieli  is  thus  removed  farther 
Iflands,  which  fecni  placed  by  Providence  for  the  com-  to  the  ealb.vard  thiin  it  was  fuppofed  to  bj;  fome  part 
fort  and  ufreftimcnt  of  thi  adventurers  in  this  trade,  of  the  continent  may,  however,  be  ften  fro. 11  the  eatl 
and  were  frozen  np  in  this  gloomy  and  frightful  Ipot  fide  of  thefe  illands  ;  and  it  is  probable,  tiie  diilance 
from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May.  By  does  not  any  wliere  exc.-ed  5c  l.-a^iies.  On  this  efti- 
the  fcvcrity  of  the  winter  they  loft  their  third  and  mstion,  Hudfou's  Houfc,  lat.  53°  long.  106' 27' weft, 
fourth  mates,  furge(;n.  boatfwalh,  carpenter,  and  will  not  be  more  than  80c  miles  diftant  from  that  part 
coopei,  and  twelve  of  the  fore-maft  men  ;  and  the  re-  of  this  coaft  in  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  therefore  not 
miinder  were  fo  enfeebled  as  to  be  under  the  necefiity  improbable,  that  the  cnterprifiiig  fpiiit  of  our  Cana- 
of  applying  to  the  commanders  of  the  King  George  dian  furriers  may  penetrate  to  this  coaft  (l!ie  com- 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  who  juft  at  this  time  arrived  in  munication  \iv<\x  which  is  probably  much  ticiutattti 
the  found,  for  fome  hands  tts  afllft  in  carrying  the  vcf-  by  lakes  or  rivers),  and  add  to  the  comfoits  and  !ri\u- 
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ries  of  Europe  this  invaluable  furr,  which  In  warmth, 
beauty,  and  magnificence,  far  exceeds  the  richeft  fnrrs 
of  Siberia.  Queen  Charlotte's  iflands  are  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  differing  in  language,  features,  and 
manners,  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  this  coall.  Among 
other  peculiar ities,  thty  aredittinpfuilhed  by  a  large  in- 
cilion  in  the  under  lip,  in  which  is  inferted  a  piece  of 
polifhed  wood,  foroetimes  ornamented  with  mother-of- 
pearl  IhcU,  in  (hape  and  fize  like  a  weaver's  (liultle, 
which  undoubtedly  is  the  moft  effcftual  mode  of  de- 
forming the  human  face  divine  that  the  ingenious  de- 
pravity of  tafte  of  any  favage  nation  has  yet  difcovered. 
Thefe  (hips,  after  difpofing  of  their  furrs  in  China, 
were  loaded  with  teas  on  account  of  the  Englilh  com- 
pany, failed  from  Wampoa  the  end  of  February,  and 
arrived  in  England  a  fhort  time  fince,  after  an  abfence 
of  three  years. 

The  year  after  the  departure  of  the  King  George 
and  Queen  Charlotte,  the  fame  fociety  to  which  they 
belonged  fitted  out  two  other  TelTcls,  viz.  the  Princefs 
Royal  of  60  tons,  and  the  Piince  of  Wales  of  200 
tons,  commanded  by  Captains  Colnet  and  Duncan, 
the  former  of  whom  had  ferved  under  Captain  Cook. 
Tliefe  TclTils  left  England  in  Auguft  1786;  touched 
at  New  Year's  harbour  on  Staten  Land,  where  they 
left  an  officer  and  <t  men  to  kill  feals  againft  the  ar- 
rival of  a  ^cITel  which  was  to  follow  them  from  Eng- 
land ;  from  thence  they  proceeded  directly  to  Noot- 
ka,  where  they  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  fickly  and  in 
bad  condition,  and  found  here  the  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  had  left  Europe  fome  months  after  them.  Lea- 
ving Nootka,  they  fleered  along  the  fhore  to  the  north- 
ward, and  foon  after  fell  in  with  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

In  the  beginning  of  1788,  Captain  Mears  failed 
again  with  two  other  vefTels,  the  Felice,  which  he 
Commanded  himfclf,  and  the  Iphigenia,  Captain  Dou- 
glas, to  Nootka  Sound.  Here  he  purchafed  of  the 
chief  of  the  diftriift  a  fpot,  on  which  he  built  a  houfe 
for  his  refidence  and  more  convenient  intercourfe  with 
the  natives,  hoiiling  the  Britilh  colours  thereon,  fur- 
roimding  it  with  a  breaft-work,  and  mounting  a  three 
pounder  on  the  front.  Ha.ing  fo  done,  he  fent  Mr 
Douglas  in  the  Iphigenia  to  trade  along  the  northern 
coall,  while  he  himfelf  proceeded  to  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
prefents  to  the  chiefs  obtained  the  ports  Cox  and 
Effingham,  and  the  promlfe  of  an  extlulive  trade  with 
the  natives  of  the  dillricl,  and  alfo  fome  other  places, 
which  he  took  polTefTion  of  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
Captain  Douglas  llkewife,  by  prefents  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  cuuntiies  he  vifited,  obtained  fimilar  privilege*, 
nil  other  European  vclTcl  having  failed  there  before 
him. 

On  their  return  to  Nootka,  they  found  a  TelTcl  fi- 
nlfhcd  which  the  commander  had  laid  down  before  his 
departure.  This,  which  he  named  the  North-weft 
America,  he  left  at  Nootka  with  the  Iphigenia, 
while  he  failed  with  a  cargo  of  furrs  in  the  Felice  to 
China. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  China,  two  vefTels, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princefs  Royal,  came  to  Can- 
ton from  their  trading  toyage  above  mentioned.  Cap- 
tain Mears,  fearing  a  competition  of  interefts  might 
be  injurious  to  both  parties,  propofcd  a  copartnership, 
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which  wai  matualty  agreed  to  ;  and  another  (ithp  wn  P"rr. 
purchafed  by  the  firm,  and  called  the  Argonaut.  In  — — v— "* 
the  month  of  April  1789,  Captain  Mears  gave  Mr 
Colnet  the  command  of  the  Princefs  Royal  and  Ar- 
gonaut, which  were  loaded  with  Itores  and  articles  elli- 
mated  fufficieKt  for  three  years  trade,  befides  ftveral 
artificers,  and  near  70  Chinefe,  who  intended  to  be- 
come fettlers  on  the  north-well  coall  of  America,  un- 
der proteAion  of  the  new  company. 

Id  the  mean  while,  the  Iphigenia,  and  North-weft 
America  (the  veffel  built  at  Nootka)  having  wintered 
in  Sandwich  Iflands,  returned  to  Nootka  in  the  latter 
end  of  April  Soon  after  which,  two  Spanilh  fhips  of 
war,  under  the  command  of  Don  Martinez,  anchored 
in  the  found.  For  a  few  days  mutual  civilities  pafTed 
between  the  Spanith  captain  and  Mr  Douglas  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  Don  Martinez  fummoned 
the  latter  on  board  his  own  fnlp  the  Princefla,  telling 
him  he  was  his  prifoner,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain 
had  commanded  him,  Don  Martinez,  to  feize  all  vef- 
fels  he  fhould  find  on  that  coafl.  He  therefore  in- 
flrufted  his  oflicers  to  take  poffefTion  of  the  Iphigenia, 
which  they  accordingly  did  in  the  name  of  his  Catho- 
lic majefty  ;  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  conveyed 
as  prlfoners  on  board  the  Spanifli  (liips,  where  they 
were  put  in  irons,  and  othei  wife  ill  treated.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  Don  Martinez  took  poffeflion  of  the 
little  fettlement,  holfting  )he  ftandard  of  Spain,  and 
modellly  declaring  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Horn  to 
60  degrees  north  latitude  belonged  to  his  matter.  To 
aggravate  the  infult,  he  forcibly  employed  the  crew 
of  the  Iphigenia  in  building  batteries,  &t.  and  offered 
no  kind  of  violence  to  two  American  veflels  that  were 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  harbour.  At  this  time  the 
North- weft  America  was  fent  to  explore  the  Archipe- 
lago of  St  Lazarus.  On  her  return  to  Nootka  (he 
met  with  a  fimilar  treatment,  and  the  fkias  fhe  had 
collefted  were  feized,  with  the  reft  of  her  cargo. 

A  few  days  after  the  Princefs  Royal  (which  we 
have  mentioned  as  leaving  Canton  in  company  with  the 
Argonaut)  arrived.  The  Spanilh  comn\ander,  for  rea- 
iom  that  do  not  appear,  fufTcred  her  to  depart.  Ttic 
fkihs  colleAed  by  the  North-weft  America  were  (hip- 
ped on  board  her  for  the  benefit  of  her  owner,  and  fhe 
proceeded  to  trade  in  the  neiglibouring  ifles.  On  the 
3d  of  July,  the  Argonaut  arrived  at  the  Sound  ;  and 
Don  Martinez,  after  making  every  profefEon  of  citri- 
lity  to  Mr  Colnet  the  commander,  took  poffeffion  of 
the  faid  fhip  in  the  name  of  his  mafter,  and  made  pri- 
foners  of  the  crew.  Soon  after,  the  Princefs  Royal 
returning  to  receive  inftruAIons  from  Mr  Colnet,  direc- 
tor of  the  Enterprize,  was  feized  by  the  Spanilh  cap- 
tain 

The  crews  of  the  Britifh  ve(rels  were  differently  dif- 
pofed  of ;  fome  fent  to  China  by  the  American  vedels, 
and  others  to  Spanilh  America  :  but  the  Chinefe  were 
all  detained,  and  employed  in  the  mines  which  were 
opened  on  the  lands  purchafed  by  Captain  Mearg. 
What  thefe  mines  confided  of  we  are  no  where  in- 
formed. Mr  Colnet  was  fo  much  affcCled  at  the  fail- 
ure of  the  entetprize'as  to  be  deprived  of  reafon. 

This,  as  foon   as   known,   occafiuned   a  fpirited  rc- 

prefentation  from  the  Britifh  court  to  tiiat  of  Spain  ; 

at  the  fame  lime  that  vigorous  preparations  were  matfc 
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for  war  in  cafe  adequate  fatisfaftion  fhould  be  rcfuffd. 
Matters,  however,  were  prevented  from  coming  to  ex- 
tremities, by  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  Spain,  alter 
many  delays  and  much  artifice  of  negociatlon,  with  the 
requifitions  of  Biitain  :  in  confequtiice  of  which,  among 
other  advantages  imneccffary  to  be  here*  recited,  tlie 
whole  trade  from  California  to  China  is  ci  mpletcly 
laid  open;  and  the  Britiih  allowed  the  full  exercife  of 
navigation  and  commerce  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  the  fubject  ofdifcuffion. 

In  feme  accounts  of  the  voyages  above  mentioned, 
the  furrtrade  in  thofe  parts  have  been  greatly  magni- 
fied. In  that  publiflied  by  Captain  Portlock,  however, 
this  officer  obferves,  that  the  gains  liitlierto  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  'enviably' great ;  thonph  the  merchants 
have  po  douht  found  the  trade  lucrative. 

FURS  I  ENBURGH,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Ger- 
many, the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  30 
tn'lts  north  weft  of  Conftance.  E.  Long.  8.  30.  N. 
Lat.  47.  50. 

FURTHCOMING,  in  law,  the  name  of  an  aftion 
competent  to  any  perfon  who  has  ufed  arredment  in 
the  hands  of  his  debtor's  creel itor,  for  having  the  fub- 
jtft  arrelled  declared  his  property. 

FURUNCULE,  or  Boil,  in  furgery,  a  fmall  refill- 
ing tumor,  with  inflammation,  rednefs,  and  great  pain, 
arifing  in  the  adipofe  membrane,  under  the  lliin.      See 

Sl'^CI  RY. 

FURZE,  in  botany.      SccUlek. 

FUSANUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monoscia 
order.  bi.loni;ing  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  hermapiuodite  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there  is  no 
corc'Ua;  there  are  four  (lamina;  the  germen  bei.eath; 
there  are  four  ftigmata;  the  fruit  a  plum. 

FUSAROLE,  in  architcfture,  a  moulding  or  or- 
paraent  placed  immediately  under  the  echinus,  in  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Compofite  capitals. 

FUSE  or  Fuze,  in  artillery.     See  Fusee. 

FUSFE,  in  cli  ck-woik,  is  that  conical  part  drawn 
by  the  fpring,  and  about  which  the  chain  or  firing  is 
wound  ;  for  the  ufe  of  which,  fee  Clock  and  Watch. 

Flsee,  or  Firelock.      See  Musquet. 

Fus^E,  Fu-ze  or  Fvfe,  of  a  bomb  orgrcnado,  if  that 
which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  compofition  in  the 
fliell  take  fire,  to  do  the  defigned  execution. 

I'uzes  are  chiefly  made  of  very  diy  beech-wood,  and 
fomctinifs  ot  hornbeam,  taken  near  the  root.  They 
are  turntd  rough,  and  bored  at  firft,  and  then  kept 
for  levcial  )  cars  in  a  dry  place;  the  dumeter  of  the 
hole  is  abiiit  ^ih  of  an  inch  ;  the  hole  does  not  come 
quite  thiough.  leaving  about  ^th  of  an  inch  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  the  head  is  made  hollow,  in  the  form  of 
a  bowl. 

The  compnfiiidn  for  fuzes  is  faltpetre  3,  fulphur  i, 
and  mtaliri  puwdtr  3,  4,  and  fometimes  5.  This  coni- 
piifitlon  is  drove  in  with  an  iron-driver  (whofeends  are 
capped  with  ci'pferto  prcveTit  the  compofition  from 
taking  fire),  and  equally  hard  as  poffible;  the  lalt 
fliovcl-full  bein^  all  mealed  powder,  and  two  ftands  of 
quie!- match  bid  acrofs  each  other  being  drove  in  with 
if,  tht  ends  of  whiih  are  folded  up  into  the  hollow  top, 
and  a  cap  of  parchment  tied  over  it  till  ufed. 

AVhen  thcfc  fu/.es  are  rivlvm  into  the  loaded  Oull, 
the  lower  end  is  cut  ofl  in  a  Hope,  fo  that  the  conipu- 
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fition  may  inflame  the  powder  in  the  (hell:  the  fuze 
mull  have  fuch  a  length  as  to  continue  burning  all  the 
time  the  (hell  is  in  its  range,  and  to  fet  fire  to  the 
powder  as  foon  as  it  touches  the  ground,  which  in- 
(lantly  burlls  into  many  pieces.  When  the  dillance  of 
the  battery  fiom  the  objeil  is  known,  the  time  of  the 
(hell's  flight  may  be  computed  to  a  fccond  or  two  ; 
which  being  known,  tlie  fuze  may  be  cut  accordingly, 
by  burning  two  or  three,  and  makins;  ufe  of  a  watch 
or  a  firing  by  way  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds. 

FUSIBILITY,  in  natural  philofophy,  that  quality 
of  bodies  which  renders  them  fullble.  Gold  is  more 
fufible  than  iron  or  copper;  but  Icfs  fo  than  (ilver,  tin, 
and  lead.  Borax  is  frequently  mixed  with  m^-tals,  to 
render  them  more  fufible. 

FUSIL,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  a  rh;)nib:)idal  fi- 
gure, longer  than  the  lozenge,  and  having  its  upper 
and  lower  angles  more  acute  and  (harp  than  the  other 
two  in  the  middle.  It  is  called  in  L.dUa  fufus,  "  a 
fpindle,"  fiom  its  (hape. 

FUSILIERS,  FusiLEHRS,  or  Fuzllcers,  in  the  mi- 
litary art,  are  foldiers  armed  as  the  reft  of  the  infantry, 
but  wearing  caps  like  the  grenadiers,  though  fomewhat 
Ihorter.  Thcie  are  three  regiments  in  the  Britlfh  fer- 
vice :  the  royal  regiment  of  Scots  fuzileers  raifed  in 
1678;  the  royal  regiment  of  Englilh  fuzileers  railed 
in  16^5;  and  the  royal  regiment  of  WeKh  fuzileers 
raifed  in  i6f8-9. 

FUSION,  the  (late  of  a  body  rendered  fluid  by  fire. 
See  Fluidity,  and  Chemistry-Zh^/i'i'. 

FUST,  or  Faustus,  a  citizen  of  Mentz,  and  one 
of  the  eailieft  printers.  He  had  the  policy  to  conceal 
his  art  ;  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tra- 
dition of  "  The  Devil  and  Dr  Fauftus,  "  handed  down 
to  the  prefent  times.  Full,  in  paitnerlhip  with  Peter 
Schoeflcr,  having  in  1462  printed  off  a  confiderable 
number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  to  imitate  thofe  which 
were  commonly  fold  in  MS.  Full  undertook  the  fale 
of  them  at  Pans,  where  the  art  of  printing  was  then 
unknown.  At  firft  he  fold  his  copies  for  fo  high  a 
fum  as  500  or  600  crowns,  the  prices  udially  demand- 
ed by  tlie  fcribes.  He  afterwards  lowered  his  price 
to  60  Clowns,  which  created  univerfal  aftoniftimtnt : 
but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fall  as  they  were  want- 
ed, and  lowered  the  pi  Ice  to  30  crowns,  all  Paris  was 
agitated.  The  uniformity  of  the  copies  increafcd  the 
wonder;  infoimations  were  given  into  the  police  againll 
him  as  a  magician  ;  his  lodgings  were  fcaiched  ;  and  a 
great  number  of  copies  being  found,  they  were  feized: 
the  red  ink  with  which  th'ry  were  embellifhed  was  laid 
to  be  Ills  blood;  it  was  lerioudy  adjudged  that  he  was 
in  league  with  the  devil;  and  If  he  hid  not  fled,  molt 
prubably  he  would  ha.e  Ih.ircd  the  fate  of  thofe 
whom  ignorant  and  fuperllltlous  judges,  condemned  in 
thofe  days  for  witchcraft.  See  (Hiftny  of)  Print- 
ing. 

FUS  I'lAN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  cotton  ftufii 
which  feems  as  it  were  whaled  on  one  fide. 

Right  fullians  ihould  be  altogether  made  of  cottonr 
yarn,  both  woof  and  warp;  but  a  great  many  are  made, 
the  warp  of  which  is  flax,  or  even  hemp. 

There  are  fullians  made  of  (cvcral  kinds,  wide.  nar« 
row,  fine,  coaile;   with  fliag  or  nap,  and  wichoiit  it. 

Fustian,,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  boinball  ftyle,  or  a  high 
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fwelltng  kind  of  writing  made  up  of  heterogcaeous 
parts. 

FUSTICK,  or Fo STOCK,  a  yellow  wood.'that  grows 
in  all  the  C'aribbce  illande,  ufed  in  dying  yellow.  It 
pays  no  duty  on  importation.     It  is  a  fpecies  of  Mo- 

RUS. 

FUSTIGATIO,  in  the  Roman  cuftoms,  a  punifh- 
ment  inflided  by  beating  with  a  cudgel.  This  punilh- 
ment  was  peculiar  to  freemen  :  for  the  flares  were 
fcourj^ed  or  laOicd  with  whips. 

FUTTOCKS,  in  a  (hip,  the  timbers  raifed  over  the 
keel,  or  the  enconipafllng  timbers  that  make  her 
breadth. 

FUTURE,  fomethingto  come  hereafter.  We  fay 
a  future  ftate,  a  future  contingency  ;  there  is  none  but 
God  to  whom yu/«rf  things  are  prefent. 

Future,  or  Future  Tenfe,  in  grammar,  denotes  an 
inflexion  of  verbs,  whereby  they  denote,  that  a  thing 
will  be  in  fome  time  yet  to  come.     See  Grammar. 
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FUZES,  or  Fusees,  in  artillery.     See  Fvasc. 

FUZILEERS.     Sec  FusitEgRs. 

FYTr  (John),  a  celebrated  painter  of  animals  and 
flowers,  &c.  was  born  at  Antwerp  abuut  the  year  l62j, 
and  proved  one  of  the  bed  artiils  of  his  time.  He 
frequently  painted  in  conjundion  with  Rubens,  and 
Jordaens  ;  and  whatever  fiibjed  he  chofe  to  reprefent 
in  the  ftyle  which  he  adopted,  was  always  defigntd 
and  finiflied  in  a  mallerly  manner.  His  general  fub- 
jeAs  were  live  and  dead  game,  wild  boars,  haies,  dogs, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  patticularlypartridges;  which 
hedefcribedwith  furprizing  trutli,  nature,  and  ftrength. 
He  likewife  imitated  fuccefsfuUy  the  bas  relieves  on 
vafes  of  marble  or  porphyry;  and  gave  uncommon 
frefhnefs  to  his  fruits  and  flowers  ;  and  in  objefts  of 
the  animal  kind,  he  defcribedeven  the  hairs  of  the  ani- 
mals and  the  plumage  of  his  fowl  with  wonderful  fpi- 
rit,  exadlncfs,  and  freedom  of  pencil. 
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GTHE  feventh  letter  and  fifth  confonant  of 
»  our  alphabet  j  though  in  the  alphabets  of  all 
the  oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phenician,  Chal- 
dee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is 
the  third  letter.  The  Hebrews  call  it  ghimel  or  gimel, 
q.  d.  "camel;"  by  reafon  it  refembles  the  neck  of 
that  animal ;  and  the  fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the 
Samaritan,  Phenician,  and  Chaldee  :  in  the  Syriac  it 
is  ciWeA  gamel,  in  Arabic  ^/Vm,  and  in  Greek  ^ammrt. 

The  gamma  (r)  of  the  Greeks  is  manifeilly  the  gi- 
mel (J)  of  the  Hebrews  or  Samaritans.  All  the  dif- 
ference between  the  gamma  and  gimel  confills  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  turned  to  the  right  and  the  other  to 
the  left,  according  to  the  different  manners  of  writing 
and  reading  which  obtained  among  thofe  different  na- 
tions; fo  that  all  the  pains  Salmalius  has  taken  on  So- 
linus,  to  prove  that  the  G  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
kappa,  is  loll. 

From  the  Greeks  the  Latins  borrowed  their  form 
of  this  letter ;  the  Latin  G  being  certainly  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Greek  gamma  r,  as  might  eafily  be  Ihown, 
had  our  printers  all  the  charafters  and  forms  of  this 
letter  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  through  which  the  letter  paflcd  from  '"  to  G. 

Diomed,  lib.  ii.  cap.  De  Litera,  calls  G  a  new  letter. 
His  reafon  is,  that  the  Romans  had  not  introduced  it 
before  the  lirll  Punic  war  ;  as  appears  from  the  loflral 
column  ercftcd  by  C.  Duiliiio,  on  which  we  every 
-where  find  a  C  in  lieu  of  G.  It  was  Sp.  Carvilius  who 
firft  dillinguiflied  between  thofe  two  letters,  and  in- 
vented the  figure  of  the  G;  as  we  are  afTurcd  by  Te- 
tentius  Scaurus.  I'he  C  lerved  very  well  for  G;  it 
being  the  third  letter  of  the  Latin  alphabet,  as  the  r 
or  y  was  of  the  Greek. 
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The  G  is  found  in  (lead  of  C  on  feveral  medals  : 
VaillanI,  Nui/i  Iinperat.  torn.  i.  p.  39. 

M.  Beger  produces  a  medal  of  the  Familia  Ogulnia, 
where  Gar  is  read  inilead  of  Car,  which  is  on  thofe 
of  M.  Patin.  But  the  C  is  more  frequently  feen  on 
medals  in  lieu  of  G;  as,  Aucustalis  Callaecia 
Cartacinensis,  &c.  for  Augustalis,  &c.  Not 
that  the  pronunciation  of  thofe  words  was  altered,  but 
only  that  the  G  was  unartfuUy  or  negligently  cut  by 
the  workmen  :  as  is  the  cafe  in  divers  infcriptions  of 
the  eaftern  empire  ;  where  Auc,  aucc,  auccc,  arc 
frequently  found  for  AUG,  &c. 

The  northern  people  frequently  change  the  G  into 
V  or  W;  as  in  Gallus,  IVallus;  Galtia,  H^allla,  Vallia, 
&c.  For  in  this  inllance  it  muft  not  be  faid  tliat  the 
French  have  changed  the  W  into  G;  becaufe  they 
wrote  Gallus  long  before  IVallus  or  IVallia  was  known, 
as  appears  from  all  the  ancient  Roman  and  Greek 
writers.  And  yet  it  is  equally  true,  tliat  the  French 
change  the  W  of  the  northern  nations,  and  V  confo- 
nant, into  G  ;  as,  IVillielmus,  "  William,"  into  Guil- 
laume  ;  ll'ulphilas  into  GulplAlas ;  Vafco  into  Gafcon, 
&c. 

The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be 
any  way  founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  is 
formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air  againlt  the  palate, 
made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  palfcsout  of  the  throat; 
which  Martianus  Capclla  exprdfes  thus,  G  fpir'uus  cum 
palato;  fo  that  G  is  a  palatal  letter. 

The  modern  G  takes  its  form  from  that  of  the  La- 
tins. In  Englifli  it  has  two  foui.d  ,  one  from  the 
Greek  r,  and  the  Latin,  which  is  c.lled  that  of  the 
hard  G,  bccaufe  it  is  formed  by  a  preflure  fomewhat 
hard  on  the  fore-pait  of  the  tongue  agaiull  the  uppcrgam; 
3  T  2  whick 
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GibiL      vrhi^h  found  h  rttains  before  a,  0,  u,  /,  r;  3Sgale,go,gu.'/. 

II         At  the  end  of  a  word  it  i.;  always  hard,  as  riii^ijin^,  &c. 

^•'I-^'-     I'lic  other  fou!id,  calljd  that  of  ilie  fjft   G,  refetubles 

»  that  ofy  ;  and  is  cominonl)',  ihoigh  not  alivavi,  found 

Kioi'e  e  an  J  i,  ai  \a  !;fjlure,  gumt,   ic.      To  this  rule, 

however,  th-^.e  are  oiany  iKceptioiis  ;  G  is  often  hard 

before  /,  as  give,   &c.  and  fo:Tictirac6  before  e,  as  get, 

&c.     It  is  alfo  hard  in  derivatives  from  words  ending 

in^,  zijingiiig,  Jh'.Bgtr,  &.C.  and  generally  before  er,  at 

Ihc  end  of  words,  as  fuger.      G  is  miitc   bifore  n,  as 

gr.ajh,  Jlgn.      Gh  has  the  found   of  the  hard  G  in   the 

beginning  of  a  word,  as  ghojUy  ;   in   the   middle,  and 

fomctimcs  at  the  end,  it  is  quite  filent,  as  rigi'u,  tlxagb. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  Gh  has  often  tiie  found  of/,  as 

laugh,  rough,  tougo. 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  ufed  to  denote  400 ; 
and  with  a  dalh  over  it  thus  G.  40,000. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  tlands  for  Galus,  Gellius, 
gens,  genius,  &c.  G.  G.  for  ge.nlna,  gejjit,  gifcrunt, 
&c.  G.  C.  for  genio  diiilatls  or  Ccjans.  G  L.  for 
Ga'ius  libertus,  or  genlo  loci.  G.  V.  S.  for  genio  urhis 
facrum.  G.  B.  for  genio  bono.  And  G.  T.  for  genio 
tutelar!. 

In  mufic,  G  is  the  charaiEler  or  mark  of  the  treble 
clefF  ;  and  from  its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  mark- 
ing the  firtl  found  in  Guido'i  fcale,  the  whole  fcale 
took  the  name  gumul. 

GAliALE,  in  mythology,  a  deity  worthipped  at 
Hcliopolis  under  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with  a  radiant 
head  ;  and  it  is  thus  rcprefcnted  on  many  medals  of 
Caracalla. 

GABARDINE,  from  the  Italian  g/ivnreSna,  has 
been  fometimes  ufed  to  denote  a  coarfe  frock,  or  mean 
drefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  uied  by  Shakelpeare  in  his 
Temped  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  by  Butler  in  his 
liudibras,  book  i. 

GABARA,  or  Gabuaka,  in  antiquity,  the  dead 
bodies  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed,  and  kept  in 
their  houfes,  cfpetially  tliofe  of  fuch  of  their  friciuls  as 
iHcd  wilU  the  reputation  of  great  piety  and  holincfs,  or 
as  martyrs.   See  Embalming,  and  Mummy. 

GABEL  [Gabellci,  Giiblum,  GMagium),  in  French 
Gabelle,  i.  e.  Veiligul,  hath  tiie  fame  fignification  a- 
Diong  the  ancient  Englilh  writers  ih^l  gait  lit  hatli  in 
France.  It  is  a  tax  ;  but  hath  been  varioully  ufed,  as 
for  a  rem,  cuftom,  fervice,  &c.  And  where  it  was 
a  payment  of'ixiit,  thofe  who  paid  it  were  termed  j^J- 
tlaiores.  When  tlie  word  gubel  was  formerly  men- 
tioned without  any  addition  to  it,  it  fignificd  the  tax 
en  fait,  tho'  iifterwards  it  Wfas  applied  to  all  other  taxes. 

In  the  French  cultoms,  the  gabel,  or  tax  on  ialt, 
computed  to  make  one-fourth  of  the  wlvole  revenue  of 
the  kingdom,  is  faid  to  have  had  its  rife  in  France  iu 
1286,  under  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip  the  Long  took 
a  double  per  livre  on  fait,  by  an  cdi«ft  in  1318,  which 
he  promifed  to  remit  when  he  was  delivered  fixim  his 
enemies  ;  which  was  renewed  by  Philip  de  Valois  in 
1345  ;  and  tlie  duty  was  ralfed  to  four  deniers  per 
Jivre  ;  king  John  rtfumed  it  in  1355,  and  it  was  grant- 
ed to  the  dauphin  in  1358,  to  ranfom  king  John.  It 
was  continued  by  Charles  V.  in  1366;  after  his  de- 
ttafe  it  was  fupprclfed,  but  revived  again  by  Cha.  VI. 
in  1381.  Louis  XI.  raifed  it  to  12  deniers  per  livre  ; 
and  Francis  I.  in  1542  to  24  livres  per  muid  :  and  it 
has  been  coufiderably  augmented  Uoce  that  time  ;  fo 
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thst  a  minot  of  filt  latterly  paid  a  dtity  of  52  livret, 
8  fols,  and  6  deniers.  Philip  de  Valois  hrll  eltibhihed 
grdnarics  and  officers  of  the.  gabcllcs,  and  prohibited 
any  other  perfons  from  fellinif  Ialt :  from  whicii  time 
the  whole  commerce  of  fait  for  the  iniaud  conUiinp- 
tion  continued  wholly  in  the  king's  h.inds,  every  grain 
thereof  being  fold  and  diilributed  by  his  farmers  and 
oflicers  created  for  the  purpofe. — This  vei-y  odious  and 
oppr<.fiivc  tax  ha.i  lately  been  abaliHied  by  \.\xt  National 
A  nimbly. 

GABIl,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  of  Latium,  midway 
almolt  between  Rome  and  Prenelle  to  the  eail,  often 
mentioned  iu  the  hitlory  of  Tarquin  the  Pioud.  Cine- 
tiu  Gabinus  denoted  a  particular  way  of  tucking  the 
gown,  by  drawing  it  forvrards  on  the  brcail,  and  tying 
it  into  a  knot  ;  as  the  people  of  Gabii  did  at  3  lolcmii 
facHtice,  on  the  ludden  attack  of  an  enemy,  in  order 
to  be  fitter  for  attion.  In  this  manner  the  conful  ufed 
to  declare  war,  to  tacrifice,  and  burn  tlie  fpoiU  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  then  he  w;is  faid  to  be  praciuBus.  The 
place  now  extinct. 

GABINIAN  LAWS,  in  Roman  antiquities;  laws 
inllituted  upon  fevtral  occalions  by  perfons  of  the  name 
of  Gabinias.  The  firll  was  the  Gabinia  l-x  Je  Comitiis,  by 
A.  Gabinius  tJie.tribune,  in  the  year  of  Rome  614.  It 
required  that  in  the  public  atrerablies  for  elcfting  ma- 
gillrates,  the  votes  Ihould  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not 
•oivi  -voce. — Another  de  Comitiis,  which  made  it  a  ca- 
pital punilhment  to  convene  any  clandelline  afli-mbly, 
agreeable  to  the  old  law  of  the  12  tables. — Another  Je 
Miiitiii,  by  A.  Gabinius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome 
685.  It  granted  Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on 
the  war  agaiiilt  the  pirates  during  three  years,  and  of 
obliging  alt  kings,  governors,  and  ilates,  to  fupply 
him  with  all  the  neceljaries  he  wanted,  over  all  the  Me- 
diterranean fea,  and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  far  as 
4c  o  Jladia  from  tL<:  fea. — Another  de  Ujuru  by  Aul. 
Gabiuius  the  tribune,  year  of  Rome  685.  It  ordain- 
ed tliat  no  action  fliould  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of 
any  nvoiiey  borrowed  upon  fraall  intereft  to  be  lent  upon 
larger.  'I^iis  was  an  ufual  practice  ai  Rome,  which 
obtained  the  name  of  verfwam  facere. — Another  againli 
fornication. 

GABIONS,  in  fortification,  baikets  made  of  o/.ier- 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  feet  high  and  four 
wide  ;  which,  being  filled  wilh  earth,  fcrve  as  a  rtieU 
ter  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

GABLE,  or  G.tBJ.E-EnJ,  of  a  houfe  (from  gamJ^ 
Wellh),  is  tlie  upright  triangular  end  from  tlie  cornice 
or  eaves  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

GABRES,  or  Gavres,  a  religious  feft  in  Perfi* 
aiKl  India  ;  called  alfo  Gebres,  Giubres,  Gevres,  Gaurs^ 
&c.     See  Magi. 

The  Turks  call  the  Chrillians  Gahrcs,  q.  d.  infidels, 
or  people  of  a  falfe  religion  ;  or  rather,  as  Lcunclaviu* 
oblervei',  heathens  or  gentiles:  tli«  word  Giibre,  among 
the  Turks,  having  the  fame  fignification  as  pagan  or 
injidel  among  the  Chrillians,  and  denoting  any  thing 
not  Mahometan. 

In  Periia  the  word  has  a  more  peculiar  fignification  ; 
wherein  it  is  applied  to  a  fcCl  difperled  through  the 
coiuitry,  and  faid  to  be  the  remaiti.^  of  the  ancient  Per- 
iians  or  followers  of  Zoroaller,  being  worlhippers  of 
fire.  TKey  have  a  fubmb  atlfpahan,  which  is  called 
Gaurabad,  or  "  thv  town  of  the  Goiin,"  where  they 
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iA  are  employed  in  the  meaneft  and  vileft  drudgery:  fome 
I  of  thcra  are  difperfed  through  orher  parts  of  Perlij  j 
■*•  but  they  principally  abound  in  Kcrman,  the  mod  bar- 
ren province  in  the  whole  countr^■,  where  the  Maho- 
mctaos  allow  tliem  liberty  and  the  cxercife  of  their  re- 
hg-ion.  Several  of  them  fled  many  ages  ago  into  India, 
and  fettled  about  Siirat,  where  thtir  pollerity  remain 
to  this  day.  There  ie  alfo  a  colony  of  tlitm  at  Bom- 
bay. They  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  indftcnfive  people, 
txtremt ly  fuperllitious,  and  zealous  for  their  rites,  ri- 
poruus  in  thtir  morals,  and  honell  in  their  dealings, 
riiey  profefs  to  believe  a  refurrettion  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  to  worlhip  only  one  God.  And  though 
thry  perform  their  worihip  b-fore  fire,  and  dirc(5l  their 
devotion  tfr\'ard8  the  riling  fun,  for  which  they  have 
an  extraordinary  veneration,  yet  they  llrenuoufly  main- 
tain that  they  worlhrp  neither;  but  that  thefe  are  the 
moll  expreflive  fymbolsof  the  Deity,  and  that  for  this 
reafon  they  turn  towards  them  in  tlyeir  devotional  fer- 
viccs. — However,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  tiiefe  are 
Perfians  converted  to  Chrillianity,  who,  being  after- 
wards left  to  themfelves,  mingled  their  ancient  fuper- 
llitioos  with  the  truths  and  praAices  of  Chrillianity, 
and  fo  farmed  for  themfelves  a  religion  apart :  and  they 
al'e^e,  that  thionghout  the  whole  of  their  fyllem  of 
doftrine  and  practice,  we  may  difcern  the  marks  and 
traces  of  Chrillianity,  though  grievouHy  defaced  ;  the 
annunciation,  the  magi,  the  mifTacre  of  the  infants, 
our  Saviour's  miracles,  his  perfecutions,  afccnlioti,  &c. 

GABRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  princijial  an- 
gels ill  htaven.  It  fignifies  the  Jtnn^l!)  of  God.  There 
are  a  few  events,  in  which  this  exalted  being  was  con- 
cerned, recorded  in  fcripture.  He  was  font  to  the 
prophet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  vifion  of  the  ram 
and  goat,  and  the  myltery  of  the  ferenty  weeks,  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  He  was  fent  to  Zecharias, 
to  declare  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  Haptift. 
Sisi  months  after,  he  was  fent  to  Nazareth  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  warn  her  of  the  birth  of  Jefiis  Chritt. 

The  Orlentalills  add  fcreral  parlicidars  to  what  the 
fcripturcs  inform  ut  concerning  the  angel  Gabriel.  Tlie 
Mahometans  call  him  \.\ie.  faithful  fpirii  ;  and  the  Per- 
(iaas,  by  vray  of  metaphor,  the  peacock  cf /jtavm.  We 
read,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Koran,  that  tihojo- 
r\'tr  is  an  enemy  to  Gabriel  fhail  l<  confumled.  It  was 
Gabriel,  tlK-y  believe,  who  brought  to  Mahomet  their 
faifit  prophet  the  revelations  wl.'cli  he  publilhcd  ;  and 
it  was  he  wlio  conduAtd  him  to  heaven  mounted  upon 
the  animal  Borak. 

GABRIELITES,  in  ecclefiaftieal  hiftory,  a  feft 
of  anabaptitls  that  appeared  in  Poinerania  in  1530. 
'J'hey  derive  tlieir  name  from  Gabriel  Scherling  ;  who, 
after  having  been  for  fome  time  tokralcd  in  that  coun- 
tr)',  wa«  obliged  to  remove,  and  died  in  Poland. 

GAD  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrid  of  the  Tranfjordan 
Paletline,  Ctuated  between  Gilead  and  the  kingdom  of 
Eafhan  to  the  nrtrth,  and  the  kingi!om  -A  the  Amor- 
rhiles  to  the  fuuth;  having  the  Joriiau  to  the  well,  and 
bounded  by  various  people  on  the  (all ;  fo  called  from 
a  tribe  of  that  name. 

Gad,  among  miners,  a  fmall  ptinch  of  iron,  with  a 
long  wooden  liandle,  ufeii  to  break  up  the  ore. 

One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  directing 
the  point  to  a  proper  place,  while  the  other  drives  it 
iato  the  vein,  by  llrikiiig  11  with  a  il^dgc-hammer. 
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GAo-Bee,  or  GaJ-Fly.     See  Oestrus.  Gad-Bee 

GAUARA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Perjea,  or         II       I 
Transjordan,  in  the  Decapilis,  a  very   (Iron;  place,     ^^i'"- 
P.eftored  by  Pompcy  after  its  demolition  by  the  Jews   ~    """^ 
(Jofephus).     After   Hirod's  death   it  was  joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  by  Auguttus. 

GAI)ARE^JOR^JMAoF.R(anc.geog),thecoun. 
try  of  the  Gadarcncs,  called  by  Matthew  the  coimtry 
of  the  Gcrgefens,  becaufe  it  was  a  diilridl  that  lay  be- 
tween Gadara  and  Gtrgefa,  oth.-rwife  called  Gerafa, 
both  which  lay  within  the  Decapolis  on  the  other  fide 
Jordan. 

GADES,  or  Gadiiia  (anc.  geog.),  a  fmall  idand 
In  the  Atlantic,  on  the  Spanifii  coaft,  25  miles  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  was  fomctimes  call- 
ed Tarlfffus  and  Erythia  according  to  Pliny.  Geryon, 
whom  Hercules  killed,  fixed  his  lelidcnce  there.  Her- 
cules, furnanied  Gadlianus,  had  there  a  celebrated 
temple  iu  which  all  his  labours  were  engraved  with  tx- 
cellent  workmanlhip.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Ga- 
ditani. 

G ADUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  fmooth  ; 
there  are  fevcn  cylindrical  rays  in  the  branchio.lcge 
membrane  ;  the  body  is  oblong,  with  deciduous  fcales; 
the  whole  fins  are  covered  with  the  common  Ikin  of  the 
filh  ;  the  rays  of  the  back-fins  are  blunt,  and  thofe  of 
the  breall  are  (harp.  There  are  1 7  fpecies,  principally 
diftinguilhed  by  their  cirri  and  the  number  of  back- 
fins.      The  moll  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  morhua,  or  common  cod,  is  cinereous  oi» 
the  back  aud  tides,  and  commonly  fpotted  with  yellow i 
the  belly  is  white  ;  but  they  vary  much,  not  only  in 
colour,  but  in  fhape,  particularly  that  of  the  head.  The 
fide-linc  is  white,  and  broad,  and  llraight,  till  it  reaches 
oppofite  tiie  vent,  when  it  bends  towards  the  tail.  Cod- 
lings are  often  taken  of  a  yellow,  orange,  and  even  red 
colour,  while  they  remain  among  the  rocks  ;  but  oix 
changing  their  place  aiTume  the  colour  of  other  cod-llfh. 
Tlie  jaws  arc  of  an  equal  length,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Ijwej  is  a  fmall  beard  ;  the  teeiii  are  difpoled  in  the 
palate  as  well  as  in  the  jaws. 

The  cod  is  found  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
world  ;  it  is,  as  Rondtlctius  calls  it,  an  ocean  lifh,  and 
never  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  aft'ec^s 
cold  climates,  and  fcems  confined  bctwe-n  the  latitudes 
66°  and  50  ;  what  are  caught  nortli  aud  fouth  of  thofe 
degrees  being  either  few  in  quantity  or  bad  iu  quality. 
The  Greenland  hlh  are  fmall,  and  emaciated  tiirougU 
want  of  food  ;  being  very  voi-acious,  and  hav.ng  in  thofe 
fcas  a  fcarcily  of  provilion.  This  locality  of  tituation 
is  common  to  many  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  moll 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  the  cold  feas,  or  fuch  as 
lie  within  regions  that  can  jutl  claim  the  title  of  /ew- 
perate.  Tiiere  are  neverthelcfs  certain  fpecies  found 
rK-ar  the  Canary  Irtands,  called  cherny,  of  which  we 
know  no  more  than  the  name  ;  but  which,  accoi-ding 
to  Captain  Glafs,  arc  better  tailed  than  the  Newfound- 
land kind. 

The  great  rendezvous  of  the  cod-firti  is  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fand- banks  that  lie 
off  the  coalls  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
England.  1'hty  prefer  thofe  lituations,  by  reafon  of 
the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  thofe  fandy  bot- 
toms, which  tempt  then*  to  rcfort  there  for  food  ;  but 
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■Oadus.  another  caufe  of  the  particular  attacliment  the  fidi  have 
~"~v-^  to  thefe  fputs,  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  ftas,  where 
they  return  to  fpawn  :  there  they  depofite  their  rocs  in 
full  fecurity  ;  but  want  of  food  iorces  them,  as  fnon  as 
the  firll  more  fouthern  fcas  are  open,  to  repair  thither 
for  fubfillence.  Few  aie  taken  north  of  Iceland,  but  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  coalls  they  abound:  they  are  again 
found  to  fwarm  on  the  coalts  of  Norway,  in  the  Bal- 
tic, off  the  Orkney  and  the  Weilcrn  Ifles ;  after 
which  tiicir  numbers  decieafe,  in  pioportion  as  they 
advance  towards  the  fouth,  when  they  fecm  quite  to 
ceafc  before  thty  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar. 

Before  the  difcovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater 
fiflieries  of  cod  were  on  the  fcas  of  Iceland,  and  off  our 
WcRcvn  Ifles,  whicl)  were  the  grand  refort  of  (hips 
from  all  the  commercial  nations  ;  but  it  feems  that  the 
greatell  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The  Eng- 
li(h  rcfortcd  thither  before  the  year  1415:  for  we  tind 
that  Henry  V.  was  difpofed  to  give  the  king  of  Den- 
mark fatisfaction  for  certain  irregularities  committed  on 
ihofc  ftas  by  his  fubjetts.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
the  Enghlh  were  excluded  from  the  lifiiery  by  treaty  ; 
and  forbidden  to  refort  there  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
life  and  goods.  Notwithitanding  this,  that  monarch 
afterwards  gave  licence  to  a  fliip  of  Hull  to  fail  to  Ice- 
land, and  there  relade  fifli  and  othet  goods,  without 
regard  to  any  reftrictions  to  the  contraiy.  The  right 
of  the  Enghlh  in  latter  times  was  far  from  being  con- 
firmed :  for  we  lind  queen  Elizabeth  condefcendiug  to 
aflv  permifTion  to  filh  in  thofe  feas  from  Chrillian  IV. 
of  Denmaik;  yet  afterwards  flie  fo  far  repented  her 
requeft,  as  to  inllruft  her  ambafladors  at  that  court  to 
infill  on  the  right  of  a  free  and  univerfal  fifhtry.  In 
the  reign  of  her  lucceflor,  however,  they  had  not  fewer 
than  150  Ihlps  employed  in  the  Iceland  tifhcry;  which 
indulgence  miglit  arifc  from  the  marriage  of  James  with 
a  princLis  of  l3enmark.  But  the  Spanilh,  the  French, 
and  the  Bretons,  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  Eng- 
lith  in  all  lilheiies  at  the  beginning,  ai  appears  by  the 
ftate  of  that  in  the  feas  of  Newfoundland  in  the  year 
1578,  when  the  number  of  fliips  belonging  to  each  na- 
tion ftood  thus  : 

Spaniards,  lOO,  befides  20  or  30  that  came  from 
Biicay  to  take  whale  for  train,  being  about  live  or 
fix  thoufand  tons. 

Porlugucfe  50,  or  three  thoufand  tons. 

French  and  Bretons  1 50,  or  feven  thoufand  tons. 

Enghili,  from  30  to  50. 

The  increafe  of  fliipping  that  refort  to  thofe  fertile 
banks  is  new  unfpeakablc.  Britain  now  enjoys  tlie 
•rreateft  ihare;  which  ought  to  be  elteemed  our  cliiefell 
treafure,  as  it  brings  wealth  to  individuals,  and  ibeiigth 
to  the  Hate.      See  Fishery. 

All  this  immenfe  lilhery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook 
and  line  only.  We  have  been  iulormed  that  they  filh 
from  the  depth  of  16  to  60  fathoms,  according  to  tlie 
inequality  of  the  bank,  which  is  reprefented  as  a  vail 
inounlaiu,  under  water,  above  500  miles  long,  and  near 
3CO  broad  ;  ar.d  iliat  feamen  know  when  they  approach 
it  by  the  great  (well  of  the  feas  and  tlie  thick  milts 
that  impend  over  it.  The  bait  is  herring,  a  fmall  li(h 
ou'.led  a  aipilhi,  a  lliell-lifli  called  chims,  and  bits  of 
feafowl;  and  willi  thefe  are  caught  lilli  luflicient  to 
fuid  ciiploy  for  iiei.r  ijjOCO  Brililh  icanieii,  and  to  af- 
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ford  fubfiftence  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  peo- 
ple at  home,  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  manufac-  ^ 
tures  which  fo  vaft  a  filhery  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  finall  fifli,  worms,  te- 
ftaceous  or  crullaceous  animals,  fuch  as  crabs,  large 
whelks,  &c.  ;  and  their  digellion  is  fo  powerful  as  to 
difTolve  the  greatell  part  of  the  fhells  they  fwallow. 
Tliey  are  very  voracious,  and  catch  at  any  fmall  body 
they  perceive  moved  by  the  water,  even  Hones  and 
pebbles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  llomachs. 

Filhermen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  air- 
bladder  or  found  of  the  cod  ;  and  are  very  dexterous  in 
perforating  this  part  of  a  live  filh  with  a  needle,  in  or- 
der to  difengage  the  inclofed  air  ;  for  without  this  o- 
peration  it  could  not  be  kept  under  water  in  the  well- 
boats,  and  brought  frefh  to  market.  The  founds  of 
the  cod  faked  is  a  delicacy  often  brought  from  Nevr- 
foundland.  Ilinglafs  is  alfo  made  of  this  part  by  the 
Iceland  filherraen  :  a  procefs  which  deferves  the  atten- 
tion of  tiie  natives  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  thefe 
filh  are  plentifuL     It  is  given  under  the  article  Ich- 

THYOCOLLA. 

Providence  hath  kindly  ordained,  that  this  fifh,  fo 
ufeful  to  mankind,  fhould  be  fo  very  prolific  as  to  fup- 
ply  more  than  the  deficiences  of  the  multitudes  annual- 
ly taken.  Lfuwenhoeck  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a 
cod-fi(li  of  a  middling  fize  ;  a  number,  fure,  that  will 
baffle  all  tiie  efforts  of  man,  or  the  voracity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ocean,  to  exterminate,  and  which  will 
fecurc  to  all  ages  an  inexhaullible  fupply  of  grateful 
provillon. 

In  our  feas  they  begin  to  fpawn  in  January,  and  de- 
pofite their  eggs  in  rough  ground  among  rocks.  Some 
continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  The  cod- 
fifh  in  general  recover  quicker  after  fpawning  than  any 
otlier  filh  ;  therefore  it  is  common  to  take  fome  good 
ones  all  the  fummer.  When  they  are  out  of  feafon, 
they  are  thin-tailed  and  loufy  ;  and  the  lice  chiefly  fix 
themfelves  on  the  infide  of  their  mouths. 

The  filh  of  a  middling  fize  are  moll  tfteemed  for 
the  table  ;  and  are  chofcn  by  their  plumpnefs  and 
roundnefs,  efpecially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the 
fiilcus  or  pit  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  un- 
dulated appearance  of  the  fides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed. 
The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  lofe  their  dehcatc 
flavour  after  it  has  been  24  hours  out  of  the  water,  even 
in  winter,  when  thefe  and  other  fifh  of  this  genus  are 
in  highell  feafon. 

One  mentioned  by  Mr  Pennant  as  the  largeft  that  he 
ever  heard  of  taken  on  our  coalls,  weighed  78  pounds; 
the  length  was  (we  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  girth 
round  the  flioulders  five  feet.  It  was  taken  at  Scar- 
borough in  1755,  and  was  fold  for  one  fhilling.  But 
the  general  weight  of  thefe  fifh  in  the  Yorkihire  feas, 
he  fays,  is  from  14  to  40  pounds.  This  fpecics  is 
fhort  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the  belly  being  very 
large  and  prominent. 

2.  The  e^lcfwus,  or  haddock,  has  a  long  body  ; 
the  upper  pare  of  a  duflcy  brown  colour,  and  the  belly 
and  lower  part  of  the  fides  filvery  :  On  the  back  are 
three  fins  lefenibling  thofe  of  the  common  cod-fifh  ; 
tiie  latenj  line  is  black  ;  and  the  tail  is  forked  :  The 
head  flopcs  down  to  tlie  nofe  ;  on  the  chin  is  a  fhort 
beard  ;  and  on  each  fide  beyond  the  gills  is  a  large 
Ll.ick  fpot.     SuperHition  alTigns  this  mark  to  the  im- 
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luf.     preflion   St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb  when 

"^  be  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  tilh  of  this 
fpicics,  which  haa  been  continued  to  the  whole  race  of 
lijiducks  ever  fince  that  miracle.  Large  haddocks 
lii.-giii  to  be  in  roe  in  the  midcle  of  November,  and 
continue  fo  till  the  end  of  January  ;  from  that  time 
till  May  thty  arc  very  thin-tailed,  and  much  out  of 
fcafon.  In  May  they  begin  to  recover  ;  and  fome  of 
the  middlinir  fiztd  fifh  are  then  very  good,  and  continue 
improving  till  the  ti-.r.e  of  their  grcatcil  perfection.  The 
fmail  ones  are  extremely  fjoodfrom  May  till  February, 
and  lon^e  even  in  ttbruary,  March,  and  Apiil,  viz, 
thofe  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed- 

The  fidiermen  nflcrt,  that  in  rough  weather  had- 
docks fink  down  into  the  fand  and  ooze  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fea,  and  Ihtlter  themfelves  there  till  the  ftorm  is 
over  ;  bccaufe  in  llormy  weather  they  take  none,  and 
thofc  that  are  taken  immeHiatcly  after  a  llorm  arc  co- 
vered with  mud  on  their  backs. 

In  iunimer  they  live  on  young  herrings  and  other 

eiies  f'"all    lifli  ;    in    winter  on   the  Uone-cuated   worms  *, 

Wj.    which  the  tidier  mm  ci.il  huildocLvieat. 

The  grand  fhoal  of  haddocks  comss  periodically  on 
the  Yorklliire  coalls.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  ap- 
peared in  1766  on  the  I oth  of  December,  and  cxadlly 
on  the  lame  day  in  1767  :  thelc  flioals  extended  from 
tiie  lliore  near  tliree  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  length 
from  I  lamborough  head  to  Tinmoulh-calUe,  and  per- 
haps much  farther  northwards.  An  idea  may  be  given 
of  tlieir  nuaibers  by  the  following  faCl  :  Three  fifher- 
nicn,  within  the  dillance  of  a  mile  from  Scarborough 
h.irbour,  frequently  loaded  their  coble  or  boat  with 
them  twice  a-day,  taking  each  time  about  a  ton  of  (]![\: 
v.hin  they  put  down  tiicir  lines  beyond  the  diltance  of 
three  miles  from  tlie  fhore,  they  caught  nothing  but 
dog-fidi,  which  (lious  how  exaftly  thefe  fifli  keep  their 
l.M.its.  Tile  bell  haddocks  were  fold  from  eightpciice 
to  a  fliilling  per  fcore  ;  and  the  poor  had  the  fmaller 
lorl  at  a  penny  and  fometimes  a  halfpenny  per  fcore. 

The  large  haddocks  quit  the  coatl  as  foon  as  they 
go  out  of  feafon,  and  leave  behind  great  plenty  of  fmall 
ones.  It  is  fald  that  the  large  ones  vifit  the  coalls  of 
Hamburgh  and  Jutland  in  the  fummer.  It  is  no  lefs 
re-markablc  than  providential,  that  all  kinds  of  filh  (ex- 
cept mackrel)  which  freqn:;nt  the  Yorkiliir*  coall,  ap- 
pioach  the  fl:ore,  and  as  it  were  offer  themfelves  to  us, 
generally  remaining  tliere  as  long  as  they  are  in  high 
leafon,  and  retire  from  us  when  they  become  unfit  for 
ule.  It  is  the  commonell  Ipecies  in  the  London  mar- 
kets. They  do  not  grow  to  a  great  bulk,  one  of  14 
pi  unds  being  of  an  uncommon  fize,  but  thole  are  ex- 
tremely coarfe  ;  tlie  bcil  for  the  tabic  weighing  from 
tv.<)  to  three  pounds. 

3.  The  barlalui,  or  pout,  never  grows  to  a  large 
li/.e,  feldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  diilin- 
guiflied  from  all  others  by  its  great  depth;  one  of  the 
fize  above  mentioned  being  near  tour  inches  deep  in 
the  broadeft  part.  The  back  is  very  much  arched,  and 
caiinatcd;  the  cclour  of  the  fins  and  tail  are  black:  at 
the  bottom  of  the  peCluial  fins  is  a  ^Uck  fpot.  The 
Literal  line  is  white,  broad,  and  crooked.  1  he  tail  is 
even  at  the  end,  and  of  a  duftcy  colour.  The  coLur 
.  of  the  holly  is  white  ;  i>ut  more  obfciire  on  the  back 
than  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  yellcw. —  It  is  ealled  at 
Scau  borough  a  ihg,  and  is  a  very  delicate  filh. 
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4.  The  AriHutuj,  or  poor,  is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  vet     Gadu*. 

difcovcred,  being  little  more  than  fix  inches  h-ng.    On   '""" 

the  chin  is  a  fmall  beard  :  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a 

loofe  membrane  :  on  the  gill- covers  and  the  jaws  there 
are  on  each  fide  nine  punfturef.  The  colour  on  the 
back  is  a  light  brown  ;  on  the  belly  a  dirty  white.  It 
is  taken  near  Marfeilles,  and  fometimes  in  fuch  quanti- 
ties as  to  become  a  nuHance;  for  no  other  kinds  of  fidi 
are  taken  during  their  feafon.  It  is  elleemed  good, 
but  incapable  of  being  failed  or  dried.  Beloii  fays, 
that  when  it  is  diied  in  the  fun,  it  grows  as  hard  at 
horn.  We  owe  the  diicoveiy  of  this  kind  in  our  feas 
to  the  Reverend  Mr  Jago. 

5.  The  carlomirlus,  or  coal  fi.-h,  is  of  a  more 
elegant  form  than  the  cod-fifii  :  they  generally  gro.e  to 
the  length  of  two  feet  and  an  half,  and  weigh  about 
28  or  30  pounds  at  moll.  The  head  is  fmall;  the  un- 
der jaw  a  little  l(in<>er  than  the  uppci :  The  tall  i« 
broadand  forked.  They  vary  In  colour:  Some  have  their 
back,  nole,  dorfal  fins,  and  tail,  of  a  deep  black;  the 
gill-covers  filver  and  black  ;  the  ventral  and  anal  fins, 
and  the  belly,  while :  Others  arc  duli^y,  others 
brown  ;  hut,  in  all,  the  L-teral  line  is  llruight'^and 
white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  ventral  and  anal  fins 
white.  This  filh  takes  its  name  from  the  black  colour 
that  it  fometimes  alfumes.  Bclou  calls  it  the  colfifch, 
imagining  that  it  \^•as  fo  named  by  the  Englilh,  from 
its  producing  the  Tchthyocolla  ;  but  Gefncr  gives  the 
true  etymology.  Thefe  fifh  are  common  on  moll  of 
our  rocky  and  deep  coalls,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
the  north  of  Great  Biitain.  They  fwarm  about  the 
Orkneys,  where  the  fry  are  the  great  fupport  of  thi; 
p(.ot.  The  young  begin  to  appear  on  the  Yorkfiiir.; 
coall  the  beginning  of  July  in  vail  Ihoals,  and  are  at  that 
time  about  an  inch  and  an  lialf  long.  In  An^ull  they 
are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  are  ta- 
ken in  great  numbers  with  the  angling  rod  :  th^y  are 
then  elleemed  a  very  delicate  tilh  ;  but  grow  fo  coarfe 
when  they  are  a  year  old,  that  few  jieople  will  eat 
them.  Fifh  of  that  age  are  fri>m  8  to  i  j  inches  long, 
and  begin  to  have  a  little  blackncfs  near  the  gills  and 
on  the  back,  and  the  blacknefs  increafes  as  they  I'row 
older. 

The  fry  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 
places  :  they  are  called  at  Scarborough  parrs ;  and 
when  a  year  old,  bulels.  About  20  years  ago  fuch  a 
glut  of  parrs  vifited  that  part,  that  for  feveral  weeks  ic 
was  impoffible  to  dip  a  pail  into  the  fea  without  taking 
fome. 

Though  this  fifli  is  fo  little  elleemed  when  frefli,  yet 
it  is  failed  and  diicd  for  fale. 

6.  The  pJidchius.  or  poi  l.4ck,  -.is  the  under  jaw- 
longer  than  the  upper  ;  the  head  and  body  rifes  pretty 
high,  as  far  as  the  lull  ilorfal  fin.  The  fide  line  is  iii- 
curvated,  lifing  towards  the  niii  die  of  the  back,  then 
finking  and  running ^raight  to  the  tail  ;  it  is  broTfl, 
and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  colour  of  the  back  is 
dulky,  fometimes  inclining  to  green  :  the  fides  be- 
neath the  lateral  line  are  marked  with  lines  of  yellow; 
and  the  belly  is  white. — This  filli  is  common  on  many 
of  our  rocky  coalls  :  during  fummer  they  are  fecn  in 
great  flioals  frolicking  on  the  furface  of  the  wale; ,  and 
flinging  themlelves  into  a  thoufand  forms.  They  are 
at  that  time  fo  wanton  as  to  bite  at  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears on  the  tep  of  the  waves,  and   are  often   taken- 
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Gi!u'.     xthh  a  poofc-fcatlier  fixed  to  the  ho'.k.  Thoy  are  viry  four  feet  Ing,  but  have  been  licard  of  feven  feet  lonjf. 

""~v^~    llrong,  being   obferved  to   keep  tlieir    ftaiion    «t   ibe  Tlie  body  is  very  fi-ndcr  ;  fbe  head  flat;  the   upper 

feet  of  the  rocks  in  the  moll  tuibukfit  and  rapid  fea.  jaw  is  tlic  longed  ;  the  teeth  in  that  jaw  are  fmall  and 

Thev  are  a  good  eating  filh.     They  do  not  grow  to  vep)'  numerous  ;  in  the  lower,  few,  flender,  and  (hr.ip: 

a  very  large  fize  ;   at  Itall   ihe  biggell   feUlom   exited  on  the  chin  is  a  fmall   beard.      They  vary  in   cohiur, 

fix  or  feven  pounds  :   but  fomc  have  been  taktn  in  tlie  fomc  bfing  of  an  olive  hue  on_thc  fiJes  and  back,  others 


fca  near  Scarborouj;h,  whic'n  they  frequent  during 
winter,  that  weighed  near  28  pounds.  They  are  there 
called  lu!]. 

7.  The  mcr'angus,  or  whiting,  is  a  fifh  of  an  ele- 
gant make  :  the  upper  jaw  is  the  longell  ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  the  noft  is  (harp  ;  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw 
arc  long,  and  appear  above    the  lower   when    doled 


cinereous  ;  the  belly  white.  The  ventral  iins  are  white: 
the  dorfal  and  anal  edged  with  wliitc.  The  tail  i« 
marked  near  the  end  with  a  tranfverfe  bhck  bar,  and 
tijit  with  white.  The  ling  takes  its  EnglKh  name 
from  its  length,  being  corrupted  from  the  word  hnj: 
It  abounds  about  the  Scilly  Illes,  on  the  coaft  of  Soar- 
borough,  and  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  formn 


filvery,  the  luft  ftreaked  lengthvvifc  with  yellow. 

Thcfe  fifii  appear  in  vad   ilioals  in   our   fea»   in   tin 


The  colour  of  the  head  and  baek  is  a  pale  brown;  the  a  coniidcrable  article  of  commerce.  This  branch  of 
lateral  line  white,  and  crooked  ;  the  belly  and  fides  are  trade  was  confidcrable  fo  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  an  nt\  for  regulating  the  price  of  lob,  /iiitr, 
and  eoJ,  being  made  in  his  3J!l  year.  In  the  York- 
shire feas  thoy  are  in  peifcclion  from  the  beginning  of 
February  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  fome  till 
the  end  of  that  month.  In  June  they  fpawn,  de- 
p  ifitiiig  their  eggs  in  the  fofl  oozy  ground  of  the 
mouth   of  the   Tets :  at  that  time  the  malts  feparate 


fpring,  keeping  at  the  dlllance  of  about  half  a  mile  to 
that  of  three  from  the  fliore.  They  are  caught  in  vatl 
numbers  by  the  line,  and  afford  excellent  diverfion. 
They  are  the  mofl  delicate,  as  well  as  the  nioll  wliole- 
fome,  of  any  of  the  genus  :  but  they  do  not  grow   to 

a  large  fize,  the  biggell  not  exceeding  20  inches  ;  and  from  the  t'emales,  and  refort  to  fome  rocky  ground 
even  that  is  very  uncommon,  the  iifual  length  bring  10  near  I'lnmborough-hcad,  where  the  tifiiermcn  take  ' 
or  12  ;  though,  it  is  laid,  that  whitings  from  4  to  8  great  numbers  without  ever  finding  any  of  the  female 
pounds  in  weight  have  been  taken  in  the  deep  water  at  or  roe'd  tifii  among  them.  While  a  ling  is  in  fea'"on  itj 
the  edge  of  the  Dogger- Bank.  liver  is  very  white,  and  abounds  with  a  lineflavoiinj 
8.  The  mcrliinus,  or  hake,  -is  found  in  vail  abun-  oil  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fidi  goes  out  of  fcafoii,  the  li- 
dance  on  many  of  our  coafts,  and  of  thofe  of  Ireland,  ver  becomes  red  as  that  of  a  bullock,  and  affords  no 
There  was  formerly  a  vail  llationary  filiiery  of  hake  on  oil.  The  fame  happens  to  the  cod  and  other  fifh  in  a 
the  Nymph  Bank  off  the  coaft  of  Waterford,  immcnfe  certain  degree,  but  not  fo  remarkably  as  in  the  ling, 
quantities  appearing  there  twice  a-year;  the  firll  (hoal  When  the  fith  is  in  perfe^lion,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
coming  in  June,  during  the  mackrel-feafon  ;  the  other  oil  may  be  melted  out  of  the  liver  by  a  How  fite  ;  but 
in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  herring-feafon,  if  a  violent  fudden  heat  be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  they 
probably  in  purfuit  of  thofe  fifh  :  it  was  no  urufual  yield  very  little.  Tlie  oil,  which  nature  hoards  up  in 
thing  for  fix  men  with  hooks  and  lines  to  take  a  thou-  tlie  cellular  membranes  of  the  fillies,  returns  into  their 
fand  hake  in  one  night,  befidcs  a  confidcrable  quantity  blood,  and  fupports  them  in  the  engendering  feafon, 
of  other  filh.  Tlicfe  were  faked  and  fent  to  Spain,  when  they  purine  the  bufinefs  of  gf  neialion  with  fi) 
particularly  to  Bilboa.  \\>  are  at  this  time  uninform-  much  eagernefs  as  to  negleft  their  food.  Vatl  quantities 
ed  of  the  ftate  of  this  fifheiy  ;  but  find  that  Mr  of  ling  are  falted  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  home- 
Smith,  who  wrote  the  hillory  of  the  county  of  Wa-  confuniption.  When  it  is  cut  or  fplit  for  curing,  it 
terford,  complains  even  in  his  time  (1746)  of  its  de-  mull  meafure  26  inches  or  upwards  from  the  fhoulder 
cline.  M^ny  of  the  gregarious  filh  are  fubjeft  to  to  the  tail  :  if  lefs  than  that,  it  is  not  reckoned  a  fize- 
change  their  fituations,  and  defert  their  haunts  for  able  fifh,  and  confequently  not  inlitled  to  the  bounty 
numbers  of  years,  and  then  retm-n  again.  Mr  Smith  on  exportation  ;  fuch  are  called  drizafes,  and  are  in 
inftances  the  lofs   of  the  haddock  on   the   Waterford  feafon  all  fummer. 

fliores,  where  they  ufed  to  fwarm;  and  we  can  bring  11.  The  lufii,  or  burbot,  in    its  body   has   fome 

the  capricioufnefs  of  the  herrings,  which  fo  frequently  refemblance  to  that  of  an  ctl,  only  ihorter  and  thicker; 

quit   their  flations,  as   another   example. —  Sometimes  and  its  motions  alfo  rcfemblc  thofe  of  that  fifh  :   they 

the  irregular  migration  of  filh  is  owing  to  their  being  are  befides  very  fmooth,  lli])pery,  and  flirny.  The  head 

followed  and  haraffed  by  an  unufual  number  of  fifh  of  is  very  ugly,  being  flat,  andlhap(,l  like  that  of  a  toad: 

prey,   fuch  as  the  fliark  kind;   fometimts  to  deficiency  the  teeth  are  very  Jinall,  but  numerous.      On  the  end 

of  the   fraallcr  fifh,  which   ferved  them  as  food;  and  of  the  nofe  are  two  fmall  beards  ;  on  the  chin  another. 

lalUy,  in  many  places  to  the  cullom  of  trawling,  which  The  colour  varies:   fome   are    dufky,  others  are  of  a 

not  only  demolillies  a  quantity  of  their  fpawn,  which  dirty  green,   fpottcd  with  black,  and  oftentimes  with 

i;  depofited  in  the  fand,   but  alfo  dellroys  or  drives  in-  yellow  ;  and  the  belly  in  fome  is  white  ;   but   the  real 

to  deeper  waters  numberlefs   worms   and  infeds,   the  colours   are  frequently  concealed  by  the  (lime.      This 

repaft  of  many  fifh. — The  hake  is  in  England  eftcem-  fifh  abounds  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  is  called 

ed  a  very  coarfe  fifh,  and  is   feldom  admitted  to  table  /otj  ;  and  it  is  alfo  met  with  in  the  Lago  Maglore  and 

either  frefh  or  faked. ,  When  cured,  it  is  known  by  the  Lugano.     In  Britain  it  is  found  in  the  Trent  ;  but  in 

mme  of  Poor  ^ohn.     Thtfe  filh  are  from  a  foot  and  an  greater  plenty  in  the  river  Wilham,  and   in   the  great 

half  to  near  twice  that  length  :   they  are   of  a  flender  eafl  fen  in  Lincolnfhire.      It   is  a  very  delicate  filh  for 

make,  of  a  pale  afli  colour  on  their  backs,   and  of  a  the  table,  though  of  a  difgulling  appearance  when  a- 

dirty  white  on  their  bellies.  live.      It  is   very  voracious,  and   preys  on  the  fry  and 
10.  The  mo.'vii,  or  linGj  is   ufually  from  three  to     Itfler  fifh.     It  does  not  often  take  a  bait,  but  is  gene- 
N°  133.  rally 
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nilly  ee'ij^St  io  wctls.  The  largcft  taken  in  our  waters 
wciph  between  two  and  three  pounds,  but  abroad  they 
are  Ibmttimej  found  cf  double  that  weight. 
"  12.  The  mujlela,  or  FivE-BtARDtD  cod,  very  much 
r<fcmblcs  the  former.  The  beards  ofi  the  upper  jaw  are 
four,  viz.  two  at  the  very  end  of  the  nofe,  and  two  a  little 
above  them  :  on  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  fingle  one. 
The  fifh  are  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  their  belly  whitifli. 
They  grojv  to  the  fame  fize  as  tlie  former.  —  I'he  Cor- 
rifh  filhermrn  arc  faid  to  whittle,  and  make  ufe  of  the 
words  bcij,  bod,  vean,  when  they  are  delirous  uf  taking 
this  fifh,  as  if  by  that  they  facilitattd  the  capture.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  Sicilian  lifhennen  repeat  their  ma- 
nujfu  tii  pa'ijr.u,  &c.  when  they  are  in  purfuit  of  the 
fword-lilh. 

.  13.  The  TOPSK,  or,  as  it  Is  called  in  the  ShetlanHs, 
tujk  and  brifmark,  is  a  northern  lilh;  and  a.i  yet  undif- 
coveied  lower  than  about  t lie  Orkneys,  and  even  ihcre 
it  is  rather  fcarce.  In  tli<:  feas  about  Shetland,  it 
fwarms,  and  fwrms  (barrelled  or  diied)  a  confidcrable 
article  of  commerce.  The  length  is  about  20  iuclies, 
the  greatcft  depth  four  and  a  half.  The  head  is  fmall ; 
the  upper  jaw  a  little  Ioniser  thin  the  lower  ;  both  jaws 
furniilied  with  multitudes  of  fmall  teeth  :  on  the  chin 
b  a  fmall  Angle  beard:  from  the  head  to  the  dorfal  (in 
is  a  deep  fuirow.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dulky  : 
the  back  and  fiuis  yellow;  belly  white;  edges  of  (he 
dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fms,  white  ;  the  other  parts 
dulky;  the  peiSoral-fins  brown. 

GAELIC  Language.     See  Highlands. 

GtETULIA,  (anc.  geog. ),  a  country  of  Africa, 
lying  to  the  fouth  of  Mauritania,  called  Gitlulia  Pro- 
pria, and  Felus.  Gal/i/i,  the  people,  were  dillinguilh- 
cd  by  different  epithets  ;  as  Nigri,  ^iiioloks,  Ddrtc,  and 
Jiiiniura,  (Pliny).  The  C<f-'u/;  were  among  the  firll 
inhabitants  (if  Africa  ;  a  rough,  uiipoli(hed  people,  li- 
ving on  vciiifonand  the  fpoutaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  a  roving  wandering  people,  who  took  up  with 
the  firll  place  in  wliich  night  furprized  them,  (Sjllull.), 

GAFF,  a  fort  of  boom  or  pole,  frcqu^jtitly  ufed  in 
fmall  lliips,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen  ; 
snd  always  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  on  thofe 
fails  whofe  foremoll  edges  are  joined  to  the  mall  by 
boops  or  lacings,  and  which  are  ufually  extended  by  a 
boom  below.  Such  are  the  main- fails  of  all  (loops, 
brigs,  and  fchoouers. 

GAFFAREI^  (James),  a  French  divine,  and  very 
karned  writer,  born  about  l6ci.  He  acquired  great 
ikill  in  the  oriental  and  feveral  other  languages  ;  and 
was  particularly  vcrfant  in  the  cabhaliilic  and  occult 
Icienccs,  which  he  learned,  expofcd,  and  refuted.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  made  choice  of  him  foi  his  library- 
keeper,  and  fent  him  into  Italy  to  colleft  the  bell  ma- 
nufcripts  and  bot)ks.  He  publifhed  a  Ixiolc,  intitled  Cu- 
ri'i/it!%  Ir.ncu'ies,  i.  e.  Unheard  of  Curiolities.  It  is 
faid  the  cardinal  dLt'igned  to  employ  him  in  his  grand 
projeft  for  the  re-union  of  religions.  He  died  in 
168 1,  aged  80.  He  had  been  labouring  for  many 
years,  and  had  almoil  finilhed,  a  hillor\-  ot  the  fubter- 
ranean  world ;  containing  an  cccount  of  the  caves, 
grottoes,  vaults,  catacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met 
«ith  in  30  years  tra»els. 

GAGATES,  or  JtT.     See  Jet. 

GAGE,  in  our  ancient  cultouis,  Hgnifies  a  pledge 
VoL.VIL  Parlli. 
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or  pawn,  given  by  way  of  fecurity.     The  word  is  only      P>?e. 
pioperly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  moveables;  for  immove-  **~*—~^, 
ables,  hypothfca  Is  uftd. 

If  the  gage  perilh,  the  perfon  who  received  It  i» 
not  to  anfwer  for  It,  but  only  for  extreme  negli- 
gence,  &C. 

Gace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge  to  combat :  See 
Cartel.  In  which  fenfe,  it  was  a  pledge,  which  the 
accufer  or  challenger  call  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
took  up  as  accepting  the  challenge  :  it  waa  ufually  a 
glove,  gauntlet,  chaperoon,  or  the  like.  See  Com- 
BAT,  and  Duel. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a  fubftantrve.  As  a 
verb,  the  G  is  changed  Into  IV,  and  of  ^age  Is  form- 
ed -u/ag! ;  as,  to  wage  law,  to  wage  deliverance, 
(f.  d.  to  give  fecurity  a  thing  fnall  be  delivered.  See 
Wage. 

If  a  ]>erfon  who  has  dlftralncd  be  fued  for  not  having 
delivered  what  he  h?.d  taken  by  diftrefs,  he  fliould 
wage,  or  gage,  or  gager,  deliverance  ;  that  is,  put  ill 
furety  that  he  will  deliver  them. 

Morl-G.i3E,  is  that  which  Is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  oppofitlon  to  vif-gage,  where  the  fruits  or  reve- 
nues arc  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  oa  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  dlminilhes  in  proportion  there- 
to. The  fccond  acquits  or  dlfcharges  itfelf ;  the  firft 
does  not. 

Gage,  in  the  fca-Ianguage.  When  one  fliip  Is  to 
windward  of  another,  llie  Is  faid  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  her.  They  likewife  call  the  number  of  feet  that 
a  vefTel  finks  In  the  water,  the  Ihip's  gage ;  tin's  they 
find  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and 
putting  it  down  beiide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch, 
hold  under  it  ;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under 
water  Is  the  (hip's  gage. 

Gage,  among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  box,  or 
other  hardwood,  varioufly  notched;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  adjull  the  dimenfions,  (lopes,  S:c.  of  the  different 
forts  of  letters.     See  Foun'derv. 

Gage,  in  joinery.  Is  an  inllrument  made  to  ftiike 
aline  truly  pat  allcl  to  the  (IralgUt  fide  of  any  board  or 
piece  of  iluS".  lis  chief  ufe  Is  for  gaging  of  tenons 
true,  to  fit  Into  mortifes ;  and  for  gaging  il-uffof  an 
equal  thicknefs.  It  Is  made  of  an  o\-al  piece  of  wood, 
fitted  upon  a  fquare  Hick,  to  (lide  up  and  down  ftiffly 
thereon,  and  with  a  tooth  at  the  end  of  a  ftafF,  to 
fcore,  to  ftrike  a  line  upon  the  (luff  at  any  dl.lance, 
according  to  the  dillance  of  the  oval  from  it. 

Sliding  GdGS,  a  tool  ufed  by  matliematical  Inftru- 
raent-makers  for  meafuting  and  fetting  off  dillances. 

Sru-G/iaF,  an  inllrument  invented  by  Dr  Hales  and 
Dr  Di  faguliers  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  fea  ;  the 
dcfcrlption  whereof  is  this.  AB  (Plate  CCV.  fig.  I. 
n=  I.)  Is  tlie  gage-bottle.  In  which  Is  cemented  the 
gage-tube  //in  the  brafs  cape  at  G.  The  upper  end 
of  tube  F  is  hermetically  fcalcd,  and  the  open  lower 
endy  is  immcrfed  In  mercury,  marked  C,  on  which 
fwims  a  fmall  thicknefs  or  furface  of  treacle.  On  the 
top  of  the  bottle  Is  fctcwed  a  tube  of  brafa  HG,  pier- 
ced with  levcial  holes  to  admit  the  water  into  the 
bottle  A 15.  The  body  K  Is  a  weight  hanging  by  its 
(hank  L,  In  a  fockct  N,  with  a  notch  on  one  fide  at 
m,  in  which  is  iiicd  the  catch  /  of  the  fpring  S,  and, 
3   U  paffinjj 
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f^-^se.     pafTing  through  tlie  hole  L,  in  the  (hank  of  the  weight  evident  the   treacle  will  not  approach  nearer  than  five     Gi(!;«. 

"•">"'"'  K,  prevents  its  falling  out  when  once  hung  on.  On  the  i'.iches  of  the  lop  of  the  tube,  which  vk-ill  a^ree  to  the         iT— 

top,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brafs  tube  at  H,  is  fixed  depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.     Twice  this 

a  large  empty  ball,  or  fullblown  bladder  I,  which  muft  depth  will  comprefs  the  air  into  half  that  fpace  nearly, 

not  be  fo  large,  but  that  the  weight  K  may  be  able  to  viz.  2  Ir  inches,  which  correfpond  to  6600,  which  is  a 

fink  the  whole  under  water.  mile  and  a  quarter.   Again,  half  that  fpace,  or  1  ^  inch, 

The  inftrument  thus  conftrutlcd  is  ufed  in  the  fol-  will  (how  double  the  former  depth,  viz.  rjzoo  feet,  or 

lowing  manner.     The  weight  K  beln^  hun'^   on,  the  2r  miles  ;  which  is  probably  very  nearly  the  grcateft 

gao-e  h  Lt  fall  into  deep  water,  t.nd  finks  to  the  bot-  depth  of  the  fea. 

torn:  the  focket  N  is  fimewhat  longer  than  the  (liank  Bu:L-l  S.'aGAGE  :  an   inftrument  contrived  by   DrFig.  », 

1, ;  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K   comes  to  the  Hales,  to  find  the  difl'erent  degtees  of  coolnefs  and  falt- 

bottom,  the   gage   will  continue  to   defcend  till    the  nefs  of  the  fea,   at  dilFerent   depths :   it   confifts  of  a 

lower  part  "of  the  focket  (hikes   again  ft  the    weight:  common  houfchold  pail   or   bucket,  with    two   heads, 

this  gives  libi'rty  to  the  catch  to  fly  out  of  the  hole  L,  Thefe  heads  have  each  a   round  hole  in  the   middle, 

and  let  go  the  weight  K  :   when  this  is  done,  the  ball  about   four   inches  in  diameter,  covered  with     fquare 

or   bladder   I  iidlantly  buoys  up  the  gage  to  the   top  valves  opening  \ipward  ;   and  that  they  may  both  open 

of  the  water.    While  the  gage  is  under  water,  the  wa-  and  Unit   together,    there  is  a  fmall    iron   rod  fixed  to 

ter  having  free  accefs  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the  the  upper  pdit  of  the  lower  valve,  and  the  other  end  to 

bottle,  will  by   its  preffure   force   it   up   into  tie  tube  the  lower  fide  of  the  upper  valve.      So  that  as  the  buc- 

F/,  and  the  height  to  which  it  has  been  forced  by  the  ket  defcends  with  its  finking  weight  iutu  the  fea,  both 

i'^reateft  piefTure,  viz.  that  at  the  bottom,  will  be  (hown  the  valves  may  open  by  the  force  of  the  water,  which 

by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves  be-  by  that  means  has  a  free  palfage  through   the   bucket. 

hind  it,  and   which   is   the  only   ufe   of  the   treacle.  But  when  the  bucket  is  dra*u  up,  then  both  the  valves 

This  fhows  into  what  fpace  the  whole  air  in  the  tube  (hut  by  the  force  of  the  water  at  the  upper  part  of  the 

F/  is   compre(red  ;  and    confequently    the    height  or  bucket  ;   fo  that  the  bucket  is  drawn   up   full  of  the 

depth  of  the  water  which  by   its  weight  produced  that  lowed  fea  water  to  which  it  has  defcended.      When  the 

comprefTion,  which  is  the  thing  required.  bucket  is  drawn   up,  the  mercurial  thermometer  fixed 

If  the  gage-tube  F/be  of  glals,  a  fcale  might  be  in  it  is  examined  j  but  great  care  muft  be  taken  to  ob- 

drawn  on   it   with  the  point    of  a   diamond,   (liowing,  ftrve  the   degree  at   which  the   mercury  ftands,  before 


by  infpcclion,  what  height  the  water  (lands  above  the 
bottom.  But  the  length  of  10  inches  is  not  fufhcitnt 
for  fjtboming  depths  at  fea,  fince  that,  when  all  the 
air  in  fuch  a  lengch  of  tube  is  comprelfed  into  half  an 
inch,  the  depth  of  water  is  no  more  than  634  feet, 
•which  is  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

If,  to  remedy  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a  tube  50  inches 


the  lower  part  of  the  therm.ometer  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  in  the  bucket,  left  it  be  affefted  by  the  different 
temperature  of  the  air.  In  order  to  keep  the  bucket 
in  a  right  pjfition,  there  are  four  cords  fixed  to  it, 
reaching  about  three  feet  below  it  ;  to  which  the  fink- 
ing weight  is  fixed.  The  refult  of  feveral  trials  with 
this  gage  was,  that  when  it  was  let   down  to  different 


long,  which  for  ftrength  may  be  a  mulkct-barrel,  and  depths,  from  360  feet  to  5346  feet,  in  lat.  25.  13.  N. 
fuppofe  the  air  cortlprelfed  into  an  hundredth  part  of  and  long.  25.  12.  W.  it  was  difcovered  by  the  ther- 
half  an  inch;  then  by  faying,  as  I  :  99  :  :  400  :  39600 
inches,  or  3300  feet ;  even  this  is  but  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet.  But  fince  it  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear  fome  proportion 
to  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  land,  fome  of  which 
are  more  than  three  miles  above    the  earth's  furface  ; 


mometer,  that  the  cold  increafed  gradually  in  propor- 
tion to  th:.  depths,  till  it  defcended  to  3900  feet,  viz. 
near  ^ths  of  a  mile,  whence  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer came  up  at  53° ;  and  though  it  was  aficrwarda 
funk  to  53+6  feet,  /.  c.  a  mile  and  66  feet,  it  came  up 
no  lower  :   the  warmth  of  the  water  upim  the  furface. 


therefore,  to   explore   fuch   great  depths,  the   doctor  and  that  of  the  air,  was  all  that  time  84°.     When  the 

contrived  a  new   form  for-his  fea-ga^c,  or  rather  for  water  In  the  bucket  was  become  of  the  fimie  t.-iup-'ra- 

the  gage-tube  in  it,  as  follows.      BCDF  {Hid.   n°  2.)  ture  with  that  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  equal  quanti- 

is  a  hollow  metallihe  globe  communicating  on   the   top  ties  of  both   were  weighed  and  tried  by  the  hydrome- 

■with  a  long  tube  AB,  whofe  capacity  is  a  ninth  part  ter;   that    from   below    was  found  to  be  the  heavielf, 

of  that  globe.     On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  has  alfo  a  and   confequently  the  faltell. 

Ihort  ti'be  DE,  to  fraud  in  the   mercury  and   treacle.  Dr  Hales  was  probably  led  to  the   conftruftlon  of 

The  air  contained  in  the  compound  gage-tube  is  com-  this  fea-g;;ge  from  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr  Hook, 

prefied  by  the  water  as  before;  but  the  de-iee  of  com-  and  defigned  for  the  fame  purpofe.      This  eunfifts  of  a 

prcffion,  or  height  to  which  the  treacle  has  been  for-  fquare  wooden  bucket  C,   v.'hofe  bottoms  are  fo  con- 
trived,  that    as  the    weight   A   finks   the   iron  B.    to 


prcinon,  or  heigl 

ced,  cannot  there  be  fean  through  the  tube  ;  there 
fore,  to  anfwcr  that  end,  a  (lender  rod  of  metal  or 
■wood,  with  a  knob  on  the  top  of  the  ivibe  AB,  will 
receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle,  and  (how  it  when  ta- 
ken out. 

If  the  tube  AB  be  50  inches  long,  and  of  fuch  a 
bore  that  every  Inch  in  length  ftiould  be  a  cubic  inch 
of  air,  and  the  conunts  of  the  globe  and  tube  toge- 
ther 500  cubic    inches  ;  then,  when  the   air  is  com 


which  the  bucket  C  is  faftened  by  two  handles  D,  D, 
on  the  end  of  which  are  the  moveable  bottoms  or  valves 
E  E,  and  thereby  draws  down  the  bucket,  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  water  keeps  up  the  bucket  in  the  pofture 
C,  whereby  tiie  water,  whillt  the  bucket  is  dclcending, 
hath  a  free  pafl'ace  through  it  ;  whereas,  as  foon  as  the 
bucket  is  pulled  upwards  by  the  line  F,  the  refinance 
of  the  water  to   that   motion  beats  the  bucket  do>vn- 


vrfffed  within  ac  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is    wards,  and  keeps  it  iu  the  pollure  G,  whereby  the  m- 
*  eluded 
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eluded  water  13  kept  from  gftting  out,  and  tlic  am- 
bient water  kept  from  gettinjj  in.  Phil.  Traiif.  N^  9. 
p.  149.  and  N'    24.  p.  447.  or  abr.  vol.  ii.  p.  zCo. 

j1<jUiO  mercurial  Gagf,  is  the  namu  of  an  apparatus 
contrived  by  Dr  Hales,  and  applied  in  various  forms 
to  the  branches  of  trees,  in  order  t)  determine  the 
force  with  which  they  imbibe  moillure.  Let  e r, 
be  it  cylindric  glafs,  e.  gr.  of  ar;  inch  diameter  wiih- 
ir,  and  eight  inches  long.  Into  this  glafs  is  in- 
troduced the  branch  of  a  young  thriving  apple-tree 
b,  about  three  feet  long,  with  lateral  branches  ;  the 
diamitcr  cf  the  tranfverfe  cut  /  being  ^  of  an 
inch.  Having  fitted  the  j<.int  r  to  the  tube  at  r,  by 
folding  a  piece  o£  fteep's  (kin  round  the  ftcm,  h  is  ce- 
ni'-nted  wiih  a  mixture  of  bees- wax  and  turpentine 
melted  together,  in  fuch  a  proportion  as  to  make  a 
very  ilifl"  clammy  palte  when  cold,  and  over  the  cement 
folds  of  wet  bladders  are  bound  firmly  with  pack- 
thread. To  the  lower  end  e  of  the  large  tube,  a  fmal- 
lir  tube  z?  is  cemented,  beirg  about  -}  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, and  I  K  inches  long,  ami  in  fubllance  full  ^  of 
an  inch  thick.  Thefe  tubes  are  cemented  together  at 
e  with  common  hard  brick  du ft  or  powdered  chalk  ce- 
ment, and  the  joint  is  farther  fecurtd  with  the  cement 
of  bees-wax  and  turpentine,  over  which  a  wet  bladder 
is  bound.  The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  the 
branch  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  glafs  tube  up- 
wards, and  then  both  tubes  are  filled  with  water  ;  with 
the  finger  applied  to  the  open  end  of  the  fmall  tube, 
it  is  inverted  and  immtrfed  in  the  glafs  cillern  x,  full 
of  mercury  and  water.  In  this  (Ituation  the  lower  end 
of  the  blanch  was  immeiftd  fi.x  inches  in  water,  viz. 
from  r  to  /;  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch  at 
its  tranfverfe  cut ; ;  and  during  its  afcent  into  the  fap- 
vcflels  of  the  branch,  the  mcrcuiy  rofe  in  the  lube  ez 
from  the  ciilern  .*,  fo  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  rifen 
5^  inches  high,  as  far  as  z.  The  height  of  the  mer- 
cury indicated,  in  fome  raeafure,  the  force  with  which 
the  fap  was  imbibed,  though  not  the  whole  force  ;  be- 
caufe,  while  the  water  was  imbibed  by  the  branch,  its 
tranfverfe  cut  was  covered  with  innuir.erable  little  he- 
mifphtres  of  air,  and  many  air-bubbles  ilTucd  out  of  the 
fap-vclTcls,  which  partly  filled  the  tube  er,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  of  it  :  and  therefore,  the  height  of  the 
meicury  could  only  be  proportitnable  to  the  excefs  of 
the  quantity  of  water  drawn  cfF  above  the  quantity  of 
the  air  which  ilTued  out  of  the  wood.  If  the  quantity 
of  air  iffuing  from  the  wood  had  been  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  water  imbibed,  it  is  plain  that  the  mercu- 
ry could  n<it  rife  at  all,  becaufe  there  would  be  no 
room  for  it  in  the  tube  ;  but  if  nine  parts  in  twelve  of 
the. water  be  imbibed  by  the  branch,  and  only  three 
^ucli  parts  of  air  ifTue  into  the  tube  in  the  fame  time, 
the  mercury  mud  rife  near  fix  inches,  and  fo  propor- 
tionably  in  other  cafes.  Dr  Hales  obferved,  that  the 
mercury  rofe  higheft,  in  moft  cafes,  when  the  fun  was 
clear  and  warm,  and  that  it  in<  lided  three  or  four  in- 
ches towards  evening,  but  rofe  again  the  next  day  as 
it  grew  warm,  though  fcldom  fo  high  as  it  firll.  Dr 
Hales  adapted  the  fize  and  (hape  of  the  glafs  apparatus 
to  a  great  variety  of  branches  of  feveral  Czes  and  of 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  repeated  the  experiment 
above  dcfcribed,  mutulls  mulandls,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ilances.  See  his  Vegetable  Statics,  vol.  i.  chap.  ii.  p. 
84,  &c. 
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TiJe-G-iGp,  Is  the  name  of  an  inftnimont  ufed  fir  Gage, 
determining  the  height  of  the  tides  by  Mr  Bayly,  in '~~^''~~ 
the  courfc  of  a  voyage  towards  the  fouth  poie,  ic.  in 
the  Refolulion  and  Adventure,  in  1772,  1773,  17741 
and  1775.  This  inllrument  cotifiils  of  a  glafs  tube, 
whofe  internal  diameter  was  fcvcn-tenths  of  an  inch, 
laflitd  fall  to  a  ten  feet  hr  rod,  divided  into  feet,  inches, 
and  quarters:  this  rexj  wa3  fallcrtd  to  a  (Irong  pod 
fixed  uprisht  and  firm  in  the  water.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  was  an  exceeding  fn.ail  aperture,  through 
which  the  water  was  admitted.  In  ci.nfequencc  of 
thiii  con(lrufti(>n,  the  fuiface  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
was  fo  little  aflecied  by  the  agitaticn  <if  the  fea,  that 
its  height  was  not  altered  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  whea 
the  fwcll  of  the  fea  was  two  feet  ;  and  Mr  Bayly 
was  ceitain,  that  with  this  inllrument  he  could  dif- 
cern  a  dilfcience  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  height 
of  the  tide. 

IVind-G.HGg,  an  inllrument  for  mcafiiring  the  force 
of  the  wind  upon  any  given  furface.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr  Linn,  who  gives  the  following  defcription  of  it, 
Phil.   Tranf.  Vol.  LXV. 

This  inihument  conlifts  of  two  glafs  ttibis  AB, 
CD,  of  live  or  (\-x.  inches  in  length.  Tlieir  bores,  which 
are  lo  much  the  better  for  being  equal,  are  about  four- 
tenihs  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  connected  Fig.  j. 
together  like  a  fiphon,  by  a  fmall  bent  glafs  tube  <j  b, 
the  bore  of  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  \a. 
diameter.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  leg  A  B  there  is 
a  tube  of  latten  brals,  which  is  kneed,  or  bent  per- 
pendicularly outwards,  and  has  its  mouth  open  to- 
wards F.  On  the  other  leg  CD,  is  a  cover  with  a 
round  hole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  two-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  cover  and  the  kneed  tube  are 
coniicded  together  by  a  Hip  of  brals  ed,  which  not 
only  gives  ftrength  to  the  whole  inllrument,  hut  alfo 
fervcs  to  hold  the  fcale  HL  The  kneed  tube  and  co- 
ver, are  fixed  on  with  hard  cement  or  lealing  wax. 
To  the  fame  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs  e,  with 
a  round  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  fleel  fpindle  KL  ;  and 
atyiheie  isjuil  fuch  another  piece  ofbrafs  foldered  to 
the  brafs-hoop  gh,  which  funounds  both  legs  of  the 
iiftrument.  There  is  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  the  fpindle 
at/,  upon  which  the  inftrumeiit  reils,  and  a  fmall  nut 
at  /',  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  ofi"the  fpindle  by 
the  wind.  The  w  hole  inftrum^ent  is  eafily  turned  round 
upon  the  fpindle  by  the  wind,  fo  as  always  to  prcfent 
the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  it.  The  end  of 
the  fpindle  has  a  fcrew  on  it  ;  by  which  it  rray  be 
fcrewed  into  the  top  of  a  poll  or  a  iLind  made  on  pur- 
pofe.  It  has  alfo  a  bole  at  L,  to  admit  a  fmall  lever 
for  fcrewing  it  into  wood  with  mote  readincfs  and  fa- 
cility. A  thin  plate  of  brafs  I  is  foldered  to  the  kneed 
tube,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  round  hole  G,  fo  at 
to  prevent  rain  from  falling  int>  it.  There  is  likewlfc 
a  crooked  tube  A  B  (fig.  5.)  to  be  put  occafionally 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  F,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent rain  from  being  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wind-gage  when  it  is  left  out  all  night,  or  expofed  in 
the  time  of  rain. 

The  force  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  afcer- 
talncd  by  the  affiftance  of  this  inftrument,  by  filling 
the  tubes  half  full  of  water,  and  pulhing  the  fcale  a 
little  up  or  down,  till  the  o  of  the  fcale,  when  the  in- 
ftrumeut  is  held  up  perpendicularly,  be  od  a  line  with 
3  U  2  Uic 
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tlis  furface  of  the  water  in  both  left  of  the  wincl- 
'  gajce.  The  inflrumcnl  being  thus  a(!julled,  hold  it  up 
perpendicularly,  and  turning  the  mouih  of  ihs  knctJ 
tube  towards  the  wind,  obflive  how  much  the  water 
is  deprclled  by  it  in  the  one  lej,  and  raifcd  in  the  o- 
ther.  The  fnm  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water,  which  the  wind  is  capable  of  fulbining  at 
that  time  ;  and  evtry  body  that  is  oppofed  to  that 
wind  will  be  preiL-d  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
•weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  bale  equal  to 
the  ■altitude  of  the  column  of  water  fulbined  by  the 
wind  in  the  wind-gage.  Hence  the  force  of  the  wind 
upon  any  body  where  the  furface  oppofed  to  it  is 
know;.,  may  be  ealily  found  ;  and  a  ready  comparifon 
may  be  made  betwixt  the  llrength  of  one  gals  of  wind 
and  that  of  another. 

The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  likewife  meafured 
wish  this  inilrnment,  by  filling  it  until  the  watfr  runs 
out  at  the  hole  G.  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  the 
wind  as  before,  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  out  ; 
and  if  both  legs  of  the  inihumcnt  are  of  the  fame 
bore,  the  hti^ht  of  the  column  fu!lained  will  be  equal 
to  double  the  column  of  water  in  either  leg,  or  the  fum 
of  what  is  wanting  in  b<  th  legs.  But  if  the  Itgs  are 
of  unequal  bores,  neither  of  thefe  will  give  the  true 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind  fuftain- 
ed.  But  the  true  height  may  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing foitnular. 

ijuppofe  that  after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown 
the  w'atev  from  A  to  B  (hg.  6.),  forcing  it  at  the  fame, 
time  through  the  other  tube  out  at  E,  the  furface  of 
the  water  ihould  be  found  Handing  at  fome  level  D  G, 
and  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the  height  of 
the  column  EF  cr  A  B,  which  the  wind  fultained. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  find  the 
height  of  the  columns  D  B  or  G  F,  which  are  con- 
llantly  equal  to  one  another  ;  for  citlier  of  thefe  added 
to  one  of  the  equal  columns  A  D,  E  G,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
faftained. 

1.  Let  the  diameters  AC,  EH,  of  the  tubes,  be 
refpeftively  reprefented  by  cJ ;  and  let  (;  =  AD,  or 
EG,  and'x  =  DB,  or  GF:  Then  it  is  evident,  that 
the  column  D  B  is  to  the  column  EG,  as  c' x  to  ti' .1. 
But  thefe  columns  are  equal.     1'hereioTC  c'x=  J'a  ; 

and  confetjuently  xzz.-^ 

2.  But  if  at  any  inilant  cf  time  vhilit  the  v/Jnd  was 
Mowing,  it  was  obfervcd,  that,  when  the  water  ftood 
at  E,  the  top  of  the  tube  out  of  which  it  is  forced, 
it  was  deprcifed  in  the  other  to  fome  given  level  BF, 
the  altitude  at  vvhich  it  would  have  ftood  in  each  had 
it  immediately  fiibfided,  may  be  found  in  the  foHow- 
jng  manner.  -  Let  i  =  AB  or  EF. — Then  it  is  evident 
that  the  column  DB  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  co- 
lumns EF,  GF.     But  the  difference  of  thefe  columns 

isasJ-i — d''x;  andconfequently  x  =  -7— — 7, 

For  the  cafes  when  the  wind  blows  in  at  tlie  narrow 
leg  of  the  inftrument:  Let  AB=EF=i,  EG,  or 
AD=:a,  GF  =  DB=:x,  and  the  diameters  EH,  GA, 
refpeftively  —d,  c,  as  before.  Then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  column  AD  is  to  the  column  GF  as  tic'-  to 
J'-;i.    But  Uufe  coluniDS  at  tc^ual^  thcreferi  d'-x  =: cu' ; 
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It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the         || 


and  confequently  "^--j:- 

column  A  D  Is  equal  to  the  diiVerence  of  the  columns 
AB,   DQ;  but  the    difference   of  thefe  columns  is  as 
6c' — c'x.     Thereiorc  d'x=.ic'  —  c'x.    Whence  we  get 
k' 

The  ufe  of  the  fmall  tu'>:  of  communication  a  b 
(fig.  4.),  is  t>3  check,  the  undulation  of  t'le  water,  fo- 
that  the  height  of  it  may  be  read  otf  from  the  fcale 
with  eafc  and  certainty.  But  it  is  particulaiJy  defigned 
to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  up  to  a  mucll 
greater  or  lefs  altitude,  than  the  true  height  of  the  co- 
lumn wiiich  the  wind  is  able  at  that  tune  to  fudain, 
from  its  receiving  a  fudden  impulle  whilll  it  is  vibra- 
ting either  in  its  afcent  or  delcent.  As  rn  fome  cafes 
tlie  water  in  this  Inllrumcnc  might  be  liable  to  freeze, 
and  thus  break  the  tubes,  Dr  l.,ind  recommends  a  fa- 
turated  folution  of  fea-falt  to  be  ufed  in'lead  of  it, 
which  does  not  freeze  till  Fahrenheit's  thermometer; 
falls  to  o. 

GAHNIA,  in  botany:  A. genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants.  I'he 
calyx  is  an  involucrum  with  two  or  five  flowers^  the 
corolla  is  two-valved  ;  the  ftamiaa  lix  capillary  and 
very  (hort  filaments;  the  anthers  linear,  fiiarp-pointed 
it  the  apex,  and  as  long  as  the  corolla;  there  is  no 
perisarpium :  the  feed  is  fingle  and  oblong. 

G.MEl'A,  an  ancient,  handlome,  and  ftrong  towa 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdo.ii  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra 
di  i..avoro,  with  a  fort,  citadel,  harbour,  and  biihop'a 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Auihinns  in  1707,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1734.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a. 
mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat. 
41.30. 

GAIN,  the    profit  or   hicre  a  perfon   reaps  from 
his  trade,  employment,  or  iuduftry.      Some  derive  thcT 
word  from  the  German  gewin. :  whereof  the    Italians  . 
had  made  ^aai/.jj«a;  the  trench  and  Englilh^aiw. 

There  are  legal  and  reputable  gains,  as  well  as  for-  ■ 
did  and  infamous  ones.      What  is  ga-'ncd  beyond  a  cer- 
tain fum,  by  gaming,   is  all  liable  to  be  reftored  a^ain, 
if  the  lofer  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

Gain,  in  architecture,  is  the  workmens  terra  for 
the  bevelling  (houlder  of  a  joiil  or  other  timber.  It 
is  ufed,  alto,  for  the  lappin--  of  the  end  of  the  joiil, 
&c.  upon  a  trimmer  or  girder;  and  then  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  {huulder  is  cut  into  the  trimmer,  alfo  be- 
velling upwards,  th.it  it  may  juft  receive  the  gain  ;  and  ■ 
fo  the  joiil  and  trimmer  lie  even  and  level  with  thc- 
furface.  This  way  of  working  is  ufed  in  floors  and 
hearths. 

To  G.11N  ihe  luhul,  in  fea-Ianguage,  is  to  arrive  on 
the  weather-fide  or  to  windward  of  fome  other  veffel 
in  fight,  when  both  are  plying  to  windward,  or  failing 
as  near  the  wind  as  poifi^le. 

GAINAGE,  Gainagium,  in  our  ancient  writers^ 
fignifies  the  draught-oxen,  horfes,  wain,  plough,  and 
furniture,  for  carying  on  the  work  of  tillage  by  the 
bafer  fort  of  fokemen  and  villains. 

Gainage  is  the  fame  with  what  is  otlicrwife  called 

luainagt'.      Eraclon,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  fpeaking  of  lords  and 

fervants,  fays,   Utjieos  dejlruant,  quodfalvum  non  pof- 

J!t  lis  cjf:  ivaina^tumfuttm.     And  again,  lib.  iii.  trad.  2. 

cap. 
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'  ,-;i:  cap.  I.  Villcnus  non  amerdalittir,  nj/tfalv*  iva'inagiofuo. 
"  I'or  anciently,  as  it  appears  both  by  Magna  Ciiarta 
*"  and  otlicr  books,  tlic  vilLiil,  wlicii  aini-ioed,   had  liis 

gainagt  or  walnage  frt e ;  to  tlie  end  his  plaiigli 
niiglit  not  (laud  Hill:  and  the  laiv,  for  the  fame  tea- 
foii,  dots  Hill  allow  alike  privilege  to  the  hufbandmanr 
that  is,  his  draoght-horfca  are  not  in  many  cales  di- 
flrjinable. 

Gain  ice  is  alfo  iifcd  for  the  Ian  J  iiftlf,  or  the  pro- 
fit raifcd  by  cultivating  it. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnrtiire  in 
England,  150  miles  from  Londjn,  fca'ed  on  the  ri- 
»cr  I'reiit  near  the  fca.  It  is  a  X'at^i:  v/tll  built  to>«n, 
with  a  pretty  gocd  trade,  and  has  the  title  i-f  an  earl- 
dom. W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  I.at.  53.  26.  The  nor?h 
niarfti  in  its  ni.i;»hbonrhood  is  noted  tor  horle-raoea. 
The  Danes  who  invaded  the  kingdom  brought  their 
fhipi  up  to  this  place.  It  wai.  here  that  Sweno  the  Dane 
wan  miuiicred  by  one  of  the  Englifli,  who  was  never 
difcovcrtd. 

GALACTITES,  in  the  hiftory  of  folSls,  a  fub- 
ftance  much  refembling  the  morochlhus  or  French 
chilk,  in  many  refpeds  ;  b;it  dUfertrt  from  it  in  co- 
kiur.  The  anciente  found  it  in  the  Nile  and  in  fome 
rivers  in  Greece,  and  ufed  it  in  medicine  as  an  allrin- 
gcnt,  and  for  dclluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.  At 
prtftiit  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  foine 
p;irts  of  France,  and  is  wholly  overlooked,  being  e- 
Meemed  a  worfe  kind  of  morochtluis.     iJee  Moroch- 

THUS. 

GALAC TOPHAGI,  ani  Gai  actopot.t,,  in  an- 
tiquity, perlon«  who  lived  wholly  on  milk,  without 
corn  or  the  life  of  any  other  food.  The  words  are 
coaipoundtd  of  y>^'',y^>'<'*:^,  milk;  f^^"'! to  cal ;  and 
*•■-*<  of  "'<'■•,   J  clriiii. 

Certain  natii.'sin  Scythia  Afiatica,  as  the  Getx, 
Nomades,  &c.  arc  famous,  in  ancient  hillory,  in  qua- 
lity of ga'athpktip.  or  milk-ihlcrs.  Iluiner  makes  their 
eloge,  Iliad,  lib.  iii. 

Ptolemy,  in  his  geography,  places  the  GalacSophagi 
between  the  Kiphtjan  mountains  on  one  tide,  and  the 
Hircar.ian  fca  on  the  other. 

GALANGALS,    in    the    materia    mediea.       See 

K.fMPFFRIA. 

GALANTHUS,  the  Ssow-dbop,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  btl-.nging  to  tlie  hex- 
andria  clafs  of  plains  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  tl)e  ninth  order,  Spallxicca.  There  are  three 
concave  petals ;  and  the  nctlariura  conliits  of  three 
fmall  emargiiiated  petals)  the  llignia  is  fimple.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  vr/..  the  nivalis;  which  is  a  bulbous- 
rooted  flowery  perennial,  rifing  but  a  few  inches  in 
height,  and  adorned  .it  top  with  imall  tnpctalous  flowers 
of  a  white  colour.  There  are  thrte  varieties,  viz.  the 
common  liugle  flowered  fnow-drop,  the  femi  double 
fnow  drop,  and  the  double  fiiow-drop.  They  are 
beautiiul  little  plmts  ;  and  are  much  valued  on  account 
of  their  caily  apjK-arance,  often  adoimng  the  gardens- 
in  January  or  Febuiaiy,  when  icarce  any  other  flower 
is  to  be  fcen.  They  frequently  burll  forth  when  the 
pround  is  cohered  with  (now,  and  continue  very  often 
till  the  beginning  of  March,  making  a  very  ornamen- 
t«l  appeaiance,  elpccially  when  ililpofed  in  ciulters  to- 
wards the  fronts  of  the  borders,  &c.  '1  he  finglc  kind 
«omce  fii'ft  iato  bltMRi,  thra  Ute  IcRii-dotibie,  and  after 


that  the  double.     They  will  fucceed  any  where,  and 
multiply  exceedingly  by  o(f  fets  from  the  roots. 

GALAT.X,  a  great  fuhurb  belonging  to  Coiiflan- 
tinople,  oppoliie  to  tljt  frraglio,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  here  the  Greck-S  Armenians, 
Franks,  Chriftians,  and  Jews  inhabit,  and  arc  allowed 
the  exercil'e  of  their  refpettive  worfhips. 

GALAT^Ea  and  Galath.c.^,  (fab.  hiil.),  a  fca- 
iiympli,  d.iugluer  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  paf- 
lionately  loved  by  the  cyclops  Poly;)hemuK,  whom  ihc 
treated  with  coldnels  and  dildain  ;  while  Acis,  a  fliep- 
herd  of  Sicily  enjoyed  her  unbounded  affection.  The 
happincfs  of  thtle  two  lovers  w.is  diiliubed  by  the  jea- 
loiify  of  the  Cyclops,  who  crulhed  his  rival  to  pieces 
with  a  piece  of  a  broken  rock  while  he  rcpofed  on  the 
bofom  of  Galatcca.  The  nymph  »vss  incoiifolable  for 
the  lofs  of  .^cis;  and  as  flie  could  not  rellore  him  to 
hte,  flie  changed  him  into  a  fountain. 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Afia  Niinor,  now  called  Ar.tnfa.  It  wasbuundcd  on  the 
ealf  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  weft  by  Bithynia,  on  tlic 
fouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
fea.  It  was  the  north  part  of  Phi-ygia  Magna ;  but 
upon  being  occupied  by  the  Gauls  was  called  Galatia; 
and  becaufe  (itmted  amidil  Greek  colonies,  and  itfelf 
mixed  with  Greeks,  Gallogr^c'm.  Strabo  calls  it  Gala- 
tia., and  GaUograc'ut  :  hence  a  two -fold  name  of  the 
people  ;  GuLlx  and  GaLogned.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Galiia  Piirva  ;  to  diltinguiih  it  from  the  Tranfutp'ma, 
both  which  they  called  Galalia.  It  was  reduced  under 
the  fubjectioii  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Auguftus, 
and  is  mow  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Here  St  Paul 
founded  a  church,  to  which  he  direcled  that  epiftle 
which  is  ftill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epijlk  to  the 
GiilaUans,  and  was  written  to  reclaim  theui  from  the 
obfervation  of  Jewifh  ordinances,  into  which  they  had 
been  feduced  by  foine  falfe  teachers. 

GALAX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pcntanjria  cLifs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natuial  m.eihod  ranking  witli  ihofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  filver-lhaped  ; 
the  calyx  decaphyllous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bival- 
ved,  and  claftic. 

GALAXV,  in  aftronomy,  that  long,  white,  lumi- 
nous track,  which  feems  to  tncompafs  the  heavens  like 
a  fwath,  fcarf,  or  girdle  :  and  which  is  ealily  percei- 
vable in  a  clear  night,  efpecially  v.'hen  the  moon  does 
not  appear.  The- Greeks  call  it  Tjcm^kv,  Galaxy,  of 
r^xa,  yax<x.7@-,  MiH ;  on  accouiit  of  its  colour  and 
appearance  :  the  Latins,  for  the  fame  reaftms,  call  it 
•via  Intca  ;  and  we,  \hc  miUy-tuuy.  It  paffes  between 
Sagittarius  and  Gsmini,  and  diviiies  the  fphere  into  two 
parts;  it  is  unequally  broad;  and  in  fome  parts  is  fingle, 
in  others  double. 

The  ancient  poets,  and  even  pfiilofophers,  fpeak  rvf 
the  Galaxy,  as  the  road  or  way  by  which  the  heroes 
went  to  heaven. 

Aiiftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a 
crowd  of  -.^ipours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain 
large  ftars  difpofed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  an- 
fwering  hereto. 

Others,  iinding  that  the  Galaxy  was  fcen  all  over 
the  g'-'be,  that  it  always  coiTcfponded  to  the  fa:n« 
fixed  liars,  and  that  it  tranfccnded  the  height  of  the 
highelf  planets,  let  afide  Ardlotle's  opinion,  and  placed  ■ 
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the  Galaxy  in  the  lirnianient,  or  region  of  the  fixed 
flars,  and  concluded  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  afTcmblage 
of  an  infinite  number  of  misutc  l^ars. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  tiltfcope,  this  opinion  ha3 
been  ubundantly  confiimcd.  By  directing  a  good  te- 
Icfcope  to  any  part  of  the  milky-way  j  where,  before, 
we  only  faw  a  confufcd  whitcncfs,  we  now  defcry  an 
innumerable  niulliiudc  of  little  Hars,  fo  remote,  that 
a  naked  eye  confounds  them.  See  AsTROsoMy, 
n^  1  19. 

G.VLBA  (Servlus  Sulpiclus),  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  the  24th  of  December,  five  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  era.  He  was  gradually  raifed  to  the  greatcft  of- 
fices of  the  Hate,  and  extrcifed  his  power  in  the  pro- 
vinces with  the  greatcll  equity  and  unremitted  dili- 
gence. He  dedicated  tlw  greatcll  part  of  his  time 
to  fclitary  purfuits,  chiefly  to  avoid  the  fufpicions  of 
Nero.  His  difapprobation  of  the  emperor's  oppreflive 
command  in  the  provinces  was  the  caufe  of  new  dif- 
turbances.  Nero  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 
he  efeaped  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  was 
publicly  faluted  emperor.  When  he  was  fcsted  on  the 
throne,  he  fuflercd  himtelf  to  be  governed  by  favour- 
ites, who  expofed  the  goods  of  the  citizens  to  fale  to- 
gratify  their  avarice.  Exemptions  were  fold  at  a  high 
price  ;  and  the  crime  of  murder  was  blotted  out,  and 
impunity  purchafed  with  a  large  fum  of  money.  Such 
irregularities  in  the  emperor's  minifters  greatly  difplea- 
fed  the  people  ;  and  when  Galba  refufed  to  pay  the 
foldiers  the  money  which  he  had  promifed  them  vihen 
he  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  they  afl'affinated  him  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighth  month,  of  his 
reign.  The  virtues  which  had  (hone  fo  bright  in  Gal- 
ba when  a  private  man,  totally  difappeared  when  he 
afcended  the  throne  ;  and  he  who  lliowed  liimfelf  the 
moil  impartial  judge,  forgot  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
and  of  a  father  of  his  people. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  ifl'uing  from 
the  item  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Perfia 
and  many  parts  of  Africa.     See  Bubon. 

Thejuice,  as  brought  to  us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  te- 
nacious ;  of  a  ilrong,  and  to  fome  unpleafant,  fmell  ; 
and  a  bitterilh  warm  talle  :  the  better  fort  is  in  pale 
coloured  mafTcs,  which,  on  being  opened,  appear  com- 
pofed  of  clear  white  tears,  Gcoffroy  relates,  that  a 
dark  greenilh  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  Jimple  by 
diflillalion,  which,  upon  repeated  rcftlfications,  be- 
comes of  an  elegant  fl<y  blue  colour.  The  purer  forts 
of  galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  dlflolve  entirely  in 
wine,  vinegar,  or  water  ;  but  thefe  liquors  are  only 
partial  menllrua  with  regard  to  this  drug  ;  nor  do  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  or  oils  prove  more  cffedual  in  thisrefpeft: 
the  beft  dilfolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fpirit  of 
wine  and  one  of  water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue 
with  gum  ammoniacnm  ;  but  is  generally  accounted 
lefs  efficacious  in  allhmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyllerical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  gum  pills,  the 
gum  plallcr,  and  fome  other  ofRcinal  compofitions. 

GAl-E,  in  the  fea-language,  a  term  of  various  im- 
port. When  the  wind  blows  not  fo  hard  but  that  a  flilp 
may  carry  her  top-fails  a-trip  (that  is,  hoifted  up  to 
the  higheif),  then  they  fay  it  is  a  loom-gale.  When 
it  blows  very  Ilrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  ftiff,  flrong,  or 
frefli  gale.  'When  two  fhips  are  near  one  another  at 
fea,  and,  there  being  but  Ettle  wind  blowing,  one  of 
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them  finds  more  of  it  than  the  other,  they  fay  that  the 
one  fl.ip  gales  away  from  the  other. 

G.tLE  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  learned  rainiftcr 
among  the  Baptills,  was  born  at  London  in  16S0.  He 
lluditd  at  Ltyden,  where  he  dillinguilhed  himfelf  veiy 
early,  and  afterwards  at  Amflerdam,  under  Dr  Lim- 
borch.  He  was  clioftn  miniflcr  of  the  Baptitl  congre- 
gation at  Barbican  ;  where  hi;j  preaching,  being  chieHy 
piaAical,  was  greatly  refortcii  to  by  people  of  all  pcr- 
fuafions.  Four  volumes  of  his  fevmons  were  publilhed 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721.  His  Re- 
Jlcillons  on  Dr  t'/aWj  Hiflory  of  Infant  baptijm,  is  the 
bell  defence  of  the  BaptiiU  ever  publiflied,  and  the 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  the  learned  Mr 
William  Wliillon  and  Dr  Foder  to  become  Baptifls. 

Gale  (Theophilus),  an  eminent  nonconformill  mi- 
niller,  bom  in  1628.  He  was  invited  to  Wincheller 
in  1657  ;  and  continued  a  Hated  preacher  there  until 
the  re-etlablilhment  of  the  church  by  Charles  II.  when 
he  rather  chofe  to  lulTer  the  penalties  of  the  adl  of 
conformity,  than  to  fubmit  to  it  contrary  to  his  con- 
fcience.  He  was  afterwards  eng^aged  by  Philip  lord 
Wharton  as  tutor  to  his  fons,  whom  he  attended  to  an 
academy  at  Caen  in  Normandy  ;  and  when  this  duty 
was  fulfilled,  he  became  pallor  over  a  congregation  of 
private  convcnticlers  in  Holborn.  He  died  In  1678  ; 
and  Is  principally  known  by  an  elaborate  work,  in- 
tilled,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  calculated  to  fhow, 
that  the  Pagaji  philofophers  derived  their  moll  fublime 
fentlments  from  the  Scriptures. 

Gale  (Dr  Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  bom  at 
Scruton  in  Vorklhire,  in  the  year  1636,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  became  profeffor  of  the 
Greek  language  in  that  univerfity.  He  was  after- 
wards chofen  head  mailer  of  St  Paul's  fchool,  London; 
and  was  employed  by  the  city  in  writl'jg  thofe  elegant 
infcrlptlons  on  the  monument  eretled  in  memory  of 
the  conflagration  ia  1666.  In  1676  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul's  ;  and  was 
llkewil'e  eledted  a  Rllow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  picfented  a  Roman  ui  n  with  its  alhes.  About 
the  year  1697,  he  gave  to  the  new  hbrary  of  Trinity 
college.  In  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  Arabic  ma- 
nufcripts  ;  and  in  1697  was  admitted  dean  of  York. 
He  died  in  that  city  in  1702  ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  int'cription, 
was  credtcd  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned  divine, 
a  great  hlllorian,  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholurs  of  his 
age,  and  maintained  a  corrcfpondence  with  the  moft 
learned  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  He  publilhed, 
\.  Hijlvrue  Poetue  Antiqui  Scriptores,  oftavo.  i.Opuf- 
cula  Mythologica,  Eth'ica,  kS>  Pbyfica,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  oclavo.  3.  Herodnti  H'ljlor'ia,  tollo.  4.  Hiflo- 
r'ls  Angl'icaiue  Scriptores  quinqiic,  in  folio,  j.  Hijlorit 
Brilannide-,  Saxonicci,  Anglo-Danicie,  Scriptores  quinde- 
cim,  in  folio.      6.  Rhetores  Sehai,  &c. 

GALEA,  in  antiquity,  a  light  cafque,  head-piece,  • 
or  morrion,  coming  down  to  the  fhoulders,  and  com- 
monly of  brafs ;  tiiough  CamlUus,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, ordered  thofe  of  his  army  to  be  of  iron,  as  be- 
ing the  ftrongcr  metal.  The  lower  part  of  It  was  cal- 
led luccula,  and  on  the  top  was  a  crefl.  The  Velites 
wore  a  light  galea,  made  of  the  Ikin  of  fome  wild 
beall  to  make  it  more  terrible. 

.GALEASSE,  a  large  low-built  vcffel,  ufing  both 
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,  fails  ar.d  oars,  and  the  bigffcft  of  all  the  VffTeli  that 
make   ufe   of  the   latter.     It  may  carry  twenty  guns, 

~  and  has  a  ftern  capable  of  lodging  a  great  number  of 
marines.  It  has  three  mafts,  which  are  never  to  be 
lowered  or  taken  down.  It  has  alfo  tliirty-two  benches 
of  rowers  ;  and  to  each  bench  fix  or  fevcn  (laves,  w  ho 
fit  under  cover.  This  veflcl  is  at  prtfent  ufed  only  by 
the  Venetians. 

GALKGA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
Papiiwnacej.  The  calyx  is  compofcd  of  fubulated 
nearly  equal  dents  or  fegments  ;  the  ieguTien  has  ob- 
lique ftria-,  and  feeds  lying  b-ftween  them. 

GALEN  (Claudius),  in  Latin  Galenus,  prince  of 
the  Greek  pViyficians  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at 
Pergamusin  the  Leffer  Afia,  about  the  year  131.  His 
father  was  pofrtfTed  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  was  well 
verfcd  in  polite  literature,  philofophv,  aftronomy,  and 
geometry  ;  and  was  alfo  well  (]<illtd  in  architrdlure. 
He  himfelf  inftrucled  his  fon  in  the  firll  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  guateft 
mailers  of  the  age  in  phllofophy  and  eloquence.  Galen 
having  fiuilhed  his  iludies  under  their  cai  e,  chofe  pliy fic 
for  his  proftffion.  and  chiefly  ftudied  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Having  at  length  exhauHcd  all  the 
fources  of  literature  that  were  to  be  f  jund  at  home, 
he  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  moll 
able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  infpedling  on  the  fpot 
the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  pafled.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  (laid  fome  years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt  : 
from  thence  he  travelled  through  Cihcia ;  pafTcd  through 
Paltdine  ;  vifited  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  ;  and 
made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  then  efteemcd  an  admirable 
medicine.  With  the  fame  view  he  went  Into  the  Lower 
Tyria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  infight  into  the 
nature  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead  ;  and 
having  completed  his  defign,  returned  home  by  the  way 
of  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
prafticc  was  attended  wiih  extraordinary  applaufe, 
when  fome  fedilicus  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  refolved  to  fettle  :  but  the  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  fuperlor  (Idll,  added  to  the  refpeft  (hown 
him  by  feveral  pcrfons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him 
fo  many  enemies  among-  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having 
refided  there  four  or  (ive  years.  But  he  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamos,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperfiis  Aurclius  and  Verus.  After  their  death,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country;  where  he  died,  about  the 
year  2C.0.  He  wrote  in  Greek  ;  and  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  bed  editions  of 
tbofe  that  remain,  are,  that  printed  at  Bafil  in  1538, 
in  five  volumes,  and  that  of  Venice  in  1625,  in  fcven 
volumes.  Galen  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tion,  as  he  himfelf  a(rtrts  :  but  he  neverthelefs,  by  his 
temperance  and  (l<ill  in  phyfic,  arrived  to  a  great  age  ; 
for  it  was  his  maxim,  always  to  rife  from  table  with 
Ibrae  degree  of  appetite.  He  is  juftly  confidered  as 
the  grcatcft  phyfician  of  antlcjuity,  next  to  Hippo- 
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crates ;  and  he  performed  fuch  f urprifing  cures,  that  he     Gileni- 
was  accufcd  of  magic.  '■ 

GALENA,  a   name   given  by  mineralil^s  to  a  fpe-     ^  'J'"    '. 
cics  of  poor  lead-ore.     It  was   alfo  the  original  name  " 

given  by  Andromachus  to  the  thtriaca,  from  its  effi-ft 
in  bringing  on  a  pleafing  calm  over  the  blood  and  fpl- 
rits  on  taking  it. 

GALENIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  order, 
Succulfiitf.  The  calyx  is  tritid  ;  there  is  no  corolla ; 
the  capfule  is  roundilh  and  difpermous. 

GALENIC,  or  Galenical,  in  medicine.  Is  that 
manner  of  confidering  and  treating  difeafes,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  introduced  by  Galen- 
Tliis  author,  coUefting  and  digcRing  what  the  phyfi- 
cians  before  him  had  done,  and  explainlnir  every  thin? 
according  to  the  (Iridled  dodrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
fet  phyfic  on  a  new  footing :  he  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  four  elements  ;  the  cardinal  qualities  and 
their  tlegrees  ;  and  the  four  humours  or  temperaments. 

Galf>jic  is  more  fretjuently  ufed  as  contradiflin- 
gui(hed  from  chemical. 

The  diftindion  o(  galenical  and  chemical  vtzls  oca- 
fioned  by  a  divifion  of  the  praditioners  of  medicine 
into  two  fe£ts,  which  happened  on  the  Introduftion  of 
chemlltry  into  medicine.  Then  the  chemills,  arrogatinir 
to  themfelvcs  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability,  llirred 
up  an  oppofition  to  their  pretenfions,  founded  on  the 
invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party  to  the  ancient 
praftice.  And  though  this  divifion  into  the  two  feds 
of  galenills  and  chemills  has  long  ceafcd,  yet  the  di- 
ftindion of  medicines  which  refulted  from  it  is  ftill 
retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are  formed  by 
the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  &c.  by  infufion, 
decodion,  &c.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  in- 
gredients ;  while  thole  of  chemidry  dravn  their  more 
intimate  and  remote  virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  ela- 
borate preparations,  as  calcination,  digedion,  fermen- 
tation, &c. 

GALENISTS,  a  denomination  given  to  fuch  phy- 
ficians as  pradlfe,  prefcribe,  or  write,  on  the  galeni- 
cal principles  ;  and  dand  oppofed  to  the  cbemijls.  See 
Galenical.  At  prefent  the  galenills  and  chemifts 
are  pretty  well  accommodated  ;  and  mod  of  our  phy- 
ficians ufe  the  preparations  and  remedies  of  both. 

Galenists,  ot  Galnites,  in  church- hillory,  a  branch 
of  Mennonites  or  Anabaptifts,  who  take  in  feveral  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Socinians,  or  rather  Arians.  touch- 
ing the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  1664  the  Waterlan- 
dians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  the  one 
were  called  Gjl.nijis,  and  the  other  Apojlolums.  They 
are  thus  called  from  their  leader  A  br.  Galenus.a  learned 
and  eloquent  phyfician  of  Amderdam,  who  confider- 
ed thcChridian  religion  asafydem  that  laid  much  lefs 
drefs  on  faith  than  pradice  ;  and  who  was  for  taking 
into  the  communion  of  the  Mennonites  all  thofe  who 
acknowledged  the  divine  origin  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament,  and  led  holy  and  virtuous 
lives. 

GALLON.     See  Galleon. 
GALEOPSIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia   order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  i  and  in  the  uatural  method  making  under  the 

Ait. 
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42 d  order,  VcrtltUhu.     The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla         He  had  been  but  a  few  yeara  at  Florence,  before  he 
is  a  little  crenated  or  ardicd  j  the  under  lip  more  than     was  convinced  by  lad  experience,  that  Ariilotle's  doc  ■ 
bidentate.  trine,  however  ili-grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to  be 

GALERICUI.UM,  was  a  cap  worn  both  by  men  called  in  qucftion.  Having  obferved  fo.Tie  folar  I'pots 
and  women  amongll  the  ancient  Romans.  It  confiil-  in  1612,  he  printed  that  difcovery  the  following  year 
ed  of  fl<in,  which  was  fo  neatly  drelTcd  v/itli  human  at  Rome  ;  in  which,  and  in  fonie  other  pieces,  he  ven- 
liair,  that  the  aititicial  covering  could  fcarcely  be  di-  tured  to  aflert  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyllem,  and 
llinguilhed  from  the  natural.  It  was  ufed  by  thofe  br-u^lu  feveral  new  arguments  to  confirm  it.  For  tiiefe 
whofe  hair  was  tliin  ;  and  by  wrcUlcrs,  to  keep  their  he  was  cited  before  the  ir.quifitioa  ;  and,  after  fome 
own  hair  from  recejving  any  injury  from  the  nalty  oils  months  imprilonment,  was  rcleafed  upon  a  fimplc  pro- 
with  which  they  were  rubbed  all  over  before  they  ex-  niife,  that  he  v.ould  renounce  his  heretical  opinions, 
ercifed.      It  feems  to  have  refembled  our  wigs.  and  not  defend  them  by  word  or  wiiiiiig.      But  having 

GAIAC,  ox  G.t&Lic,  LaKguag.-.     See  Highlands,     afterwards,  in  1632,  publilhcd  at  Florence  his  "  Dia- 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal, 
and  on  the  ea.l  by  Afturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  air  is  temperate  along  the  coaft  ;  but,  in  otiier 
places,  it  is  cold  and  moill.  It  is  but  thin  of  people  ; 
and  the  produce  is  wine,  flax,  and  citrons:  here  alio  are 
good  paftures.  cnpptr,  and  lead  ;  and  the  forclts  yield 
wood  for  building  of  fiiips, 
is  the  capital  town 
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logues  of  the  two  grcattd:  fyllems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,"  he  was  again  cited  before 
the  inquifition,  and  con-.mitted  to  the  prifon  of  that 
ecclefiaftical  court  at  P..ome.  In  June  32d  N.  S.  that 
year,  the  congregation  convened  ;  arid  in  his  prefence 
pronounced  fentence  againll  him  and  his  books,  ob- 
liging him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  moll  folemn  man- 
St  Jago  tii  Conv^ollella  ncr  ;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of  thefr  oflioe  du- 
ring pleafure  }  and  enpiiied  him,  as  a  faving  penance, 
GALILEE,    once  a  province   of  Judea,   now   of    for  three  years  to  come,   to  repeat    once  a-wetk   the 


Turky  in  Alia,  v/as  bounded  by  mount  Lebanon  on 
the  north,  by  tl'.e  river  Jordan  and  the  fta  of  Galilee 
on  the  eall,  by  the  Chifon  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
Jilediterranean  on  the  wed.  It  was  the  fccne  of  many 
of  our  Saviour's  miracles  ;  but  the  bounds  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  now  well  known,  nor  yet  the  places  where 
many  of  the  towns  flood. 

GALILEANS,  a  fed  of  the  Jews.  Their  foun- 
der was  one  Judas  a  native  of  Galilee,  from  which 
place  they  derived  their  name.  Their  chief,  clleeming 
it  an  indignity  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  llrangers, 
raifed  up  his  countrymen  againft  the  ediA  of  the  em- 
peror Augutlus,  which  had  ordered  a  taxation  or  en- 
rolment of  all  the  fiibjedts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

They  pretended  that  God  alone  ihould  be  owned  as 


feven  penitential  pfalins  :  referving  to  thcn^lclves,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking 
av.ay  altogether  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned  punilh- 
ment  and  penance.  On  this  fentence,  he  was  detained 
a  prifoner  till  i6_^4;  and  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  fy- 
ilem  of  the  World"  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of  which  were 
employed  in  m.aklng  ftlll  further  dil'coveries  with  his  te- 
lefcope.  But  by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
Itrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  fiirht 
from  the  noclurnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  weak- 
er, till  he  became  totally  blind  in  1639.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  rellgnation,  worthy  of 
a  great  phiLfophtr.  The  lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit, 
nor  hindered  the  courfe  of  his  itudies.  He  I'upplied 
Maller'and  Lord,  and  in  other  refpcfts  were  of  the  the  defeft  by  conilant  meditation  ;  whereby  he  pre- 
opinion  of  the  Pharil'ees  ;  but,  as  they  judged  it  un-  pared  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  and  began  to  die- 
lawful  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  feparated  them-  tate  his  own  conceptions;  when,  by  a  d  idem  per  of 
selves  from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  peifornied  their  three  months  continuance,  wailing  away  by  degree:!, 
facrlfices  apart.  he  expired  at  Arceiti  near  Florence,  iii  January  1642, 

As  our  Saviour  and   his  apollles   were   of  Galilee,     N.  S.  in  the  7Sth  year  .of  his  age. 

they  were   fufpedted  to  be   of  the  feft  of  Galileans  ;         Among  various  ufeful   inventions   of  which  Galileo 

and  it  was  on  this  principle,  as  St  Jerome  obfcrvei,  that     was  the  author,  is  that  of  the  iimple  pendulum,  which 

the  Pharifees  laid  a  fnare  for  him  ;  aftcing.  Whether  it     he  had  made  ufe  of  in    his  allronomical   e>:periments. 

was  lawful  to  give   tribute   to  Cxfar  j  that  in  cale  he     He  had  thoughts  of  applying  it  to  clocks  ;  but  did  not 

denied  it,    they  might  have   an   occafion   of  accufing     execute  it  :  the   glory   of  that   invention  was  refervcd 

liim.  '  for  Vicenzio  his  fon,  who  made  the  experiment  at  \'e- 

GALILEO  (Galilei),   the   famous  mathematician     nice  in    1649;    and   M.  Fluygcns  afterwards  carried 

and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman,     this  invention  to  perfctlion.      He  wrote  a  great  num- 

and  born  in  the  year  1564.     He  had  from  his  infancy     ber  of  treatiles,  feveral  of  which   were   publiihed   in  a 

a  Itrong  inclination  to    philofophy  and   the   mathema-     collection  by  Signor  Mendcffi,   uiulcr  the  title  of  Z'o- 

tics  ;  and  made  prodigious   projirefs  in  thefe  iciences.     peru   ih   Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo.     Some   of  thcfe,   with 

In  1592,  he  was  chofen  profeflor  of  mathematics  at     others  of  his  pieces,  were  iranflated  into  Engliih  and 

Padua;  and  during  his  abode  there   he  irivaiied,  it  is     publiihed  by  Thomas  Sali/bury,  Efq;  in  his  mathema- 

laid,   the   ttlefcope  ;  or,   according   to  others,  impro-     tical  collections,  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio.      A  volume 

ved  that   inftrumcnt,  fo  as   to  make  it  lit  for  allruno-     alfo  of  his  letters  to  fcvcial  learned  men,  and  folutions 

inicalobfcn.'ations  :    (See  Astronomy,  p.  423,  col.  1.)     of  feveral  problems,  were  i)iinted  at  Bologna  in  quarto. 

In  1611,  Cofmo  II.  grand  duke  of  Tul'cany  fcnt   for     Befidcs  tiicfe,   he   wrote  many  others,  which  were  uu- 

him  to  Pifa,  where   he  made  him  profellbr  of  mathe-     fortunaiely  loll  through  his  wif^-'s  devotion  ;   who,  fo- 

matics,  with  a  handfomc  falary  ;  and  foon  after  invi-     hcited   by  her  confeffor,  gave  him  leave  to  penife  her 

"ting  him  to  Florence,  gave  him   the  office   and   title     hulbaud's  manufcripts  ;  of  which  he  tore  and  took  a- 

ipi principal pbilofupher  and  luatlisimtidan  to  his  hivhnefs.      way  as  luaay  as  he  laid  were  not  lit  to  he  publiihed. 

l¥  134,  GALINACEUS 
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GALINACEUS  lapis.     Sec  Gallinaceos. 

GALIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Slellatt.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  plain  ;  and 
there  are  two  roundifh  feeds.  There  are  a  great  many 
fpecits;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are,  the  verum, 
or  yellow  lady's  bcd-llraw;  and  tlie  aperine,  clivers,  or 
goofe-grafs.  The  former  has  a  firm,  creft,  brown, 
fquare,  ftem  ;  the  leaves  generally  eight  in  each  whirl, 
linear,  pointed,  brittle,  and  often  reflex  ;  branches  Ihort, 
generally  two  from  each  joint,  terminating  in  fpikes  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers.  It  grows  commonly  in  dry  ground, 
and  on  road  fides.  The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling 
milk  ;  and  the  bed  Chertiire  cheefe  is  faid  to  be  prepa- 
red with  them.  The  French  prefcribe  them  in  h)  ile- 
ric  and  epileptic  cafes.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they 
tinge  wool  yellow.  The  roots  dye  a  red  not  inferior 
to  madder  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  ale  ufed  in  the 
■  Hand  of  Jura.  In  the  Edinburgh  medical  commenta- 
ries we  have  accounts  of  fome  violent  fcorbutic  com- 
plaints being  cured  by  the  juice  of  this  plant. — Sheep 
aid  goats  eat  the  plant;  hoifes  and  fnine  refufe  it  ; 
cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  The  aperine,  or  clivers,  has 
a  fquare,  very  rough,  jointed,  very  weak  ftem.  two, 
three,  or  four  feet  lon,f ,  and  adhefive :  the  branches 
are  oppofite  ;  the  joints  hairy  at  the  bafe  :  the  leaves, 
confiding  of  eight  or  ten  at  each  joint,  are  narrow, 
pointed,  above  rough,  beneath  fmooth,  and  carinated  : 
the  feeds  are  rough  ;  flowers  white,  fmall,  few  on  {len- 
der foot-flalks  on  the  tops  of  the  branches.  It  is  fre- 
quent in  fields  by  the  fides  of  hedges,  &c.  The  ex- 
piefied  juice  of  this  plant  taken  internally,  and  the 
bniiled  leaves  applied  by  way  of  poultice,  are  faid  to 
have  been  ufeJ  with  fucctfs  as  a  cure  for  the  cancer. 
The  eflefts  being  flow,  though  fure,  the  courfe,  it  is 
faid,  often  requires  to  be  continued  for  nine  or  ten 
months. 

(tALL,  in  the  animal  economy.     See  Bile. 

Gall,  was  generally  given  amongft  the  Jews,  to  per- 
fons  fuffering  death  under  the  execution  of  the  law,  to 
make  them  Icfs  fenfible  of  their  pain  ;  but  gall  and 
myrrh  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fame  thing  ;  be- 
caufe  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  St  Matthew  fays, 
they  gave  him  vinegar  to  drink  mingled  with  gall  ; 
whereas  St  Mark  calls  it  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  : 
The  truth  of  the  matter  perhaps  is,  that  they  dillin- 
guillied  eveiy  thing  bitter  by  the  name  of  gall.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  alfo  gave  fuch  a  mixture  to  per- 
fo.^s  fuffering  a  death  of  torture. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  u- 
bon  the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  conclufions 
tan  be  drawn  from  them  with  any  certainty.  Dr  Per- 
rival,   bowever,   hath   fhown,  that  putrid  bile  may  be 
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From  this  efTeCl  of  acids  on  the  gall,  he  alfo  thinks,  Gall, 
we  may  fee  why  the  immoderate  ufe  of  acids  is  fo  per-  '  "  v  ' "  '. 
nicious  to  digeftion.  It  is  neceffary  to  health  that  the 
gall  fhould  be  in  fome  degree  acrid  and  alkalefcent  : 
but  as  acids  hare  the  property  of  rendering  it  pcrfedlly 
mild  and  fweet,  they  mull  be  proportionably  pernici- 
ous to  the  due  concoftion  and  afiimilation  of  the  food} 
which  without  an  acrid  bile  cannot  be  accomplilhed. 
Hence  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  nourifhment 
and  fupport,  the  blood  becomes  vapid  and  waterv, 
and  a  fatal  cahexy  unavoidably  enfues.  This  hath 
been  the  cafe  with  many  unfortunate  perfons,  who,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  exceflive  corpulency,  have  indul- 
ged themfelves  in  the  too  free  ufe  of  vinegar.  From 
the  mild  ftate  of  the  gall  in  young  children,  Dr  Per- 
cival  alfo  thinks  it  is,  that  they  are  fo  much  troubled 
with  acidities. 

G.UL  Bladder.     See  Anatomy,  n"  97. 

Gall,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  any  protuberance 
or  tumor  produced  by  the  punAure  of  infeits  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  fizes,  and  no 
Icfs  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  flrufture. 
Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of 
fmall  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow 
on,  whillt  others  are  foft  and  fpongy  ;  the  firfl  being 
termed  gall  nuts,  and  the  latter  berry  galls,  or  apple- 
galls.^ 

The  general  hiftory  of  the  gall  is  this.     An  infed  of,  g      «, 

the  fly  kind  *  is  inllrufted  by  nature  to  take  care  for  the  r;5j."  ^ 
fafety  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs  in  a  woody 
fubftance,  where  they  will  be  defended  from  all  inju- 
ries :  (he  for  this  purpofe  wounds  the  leaves  or  tender 
branches  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  laceiated  vcffels,  difchar- 
ging  their  contents,  foon  form  tumors  about  the  holes 
thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this  excrefcence  is 
dried  by  the  air  ;  and  grows  into  a  figure  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  round- 
nefs  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri- 
ment, growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gat!- 
nut.  The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacioiis 
vault,  finds  in  the  fubilaiice  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet 
very  tender,  a  fubfillence  fuitable  to  its  nature  ;  gnaws 
and  digclls  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation 
to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  Hate  of  exiltence  changes 
into  a  fly.  After  this,  the  infect,  peiceivlng  itfelf  du- 
ly provided  with  all  things  requifite,  difcngap-es  itfelf 
foon  Irom  its  confinement,  and  takes  its  Hight  into  the 
open  air.  The  cafe,  however,  is  not  fimilar  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn.  Tlie 
cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  before  the  worm  is 
transformed   into  a  fly,   or   before  the  fly  can  pierce 


tierfedly  corrected  and  fwcctened  by  an  admixtuie  of    through  its  inclofure.     The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves: 
the  vegetable  acids,  vinegar,  and  juice  of  lemons.  Thefe,    and  although  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies 


he  obfci-ves,  have  this  effect  much  more  completely  lh;;n 
the  mineral  ones:  ai;d  lience,  he  thinks,  arifes  the  great 
ufefulntfs  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  difeafes  ; 
vshich  are  always  attended  with  a  putrcfccnt  difpofition 
of  the  bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  fum- 
mer.  On  this  occafion  he  takes  notice  of  a  common 
miflake  arr.img  phyficians,  who  frequently  prefcribe 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  thofe  difeafes,  where  viuegHr  or  le- 
ftion  juice  would  be  much  more  tflttlual. 
Vol. VII.  Piit.II. 


within  is  loll,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe,  is  the  means  of  its 
prefervation.  Thus  it  fpends  the  winter  in  a  warm 
houfc,  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  well 
flopped  up  ;  and  lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a  heap  of 
leaves,  which  prefervcs  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther. This  apartment,  however,  though  fo  commo- 
dious a  retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a  perfcft  prifon  in  the 
fpring.  The  fly,  roufcd  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  firlb 
3  X  heats. 
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'Gal', 
Galla. 


heata,  breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges  where  it 
pleafes.  A  very  finall  aperture  is  fufficient,  fince  at 
this  time  the  fly  is  but  a  diminutive  creature.  Befides, 
the  ringlets  whereof  its  body  is  compofed,  dilate  and 
become  pliant  in  tlie  pafTage. 

Oak  galls  put,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  into  a  fo- 
lution  of  vitriol  in  water,  though  but  a  very  weak  one, 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour  :  which,  as  it  grows 
lironger,  becomes  black;  and  on  this  property  depends 
the  art  of  making  our  writing  ink.  as  alfo  the  arts  of 
dying  and  drefling  leather,  and  other  manufaflures. 
See  Ink. 

The  bed  galls  come  from  Aleppo  :  thefe  are  not 
quite  round  and  fmooth  like  the  other  forts,  but  have 
feveral  tubercles  on  the  furface.  Galls  have  a  very 
auftere  flyptic  tafte,  without  any  fmell  :  they  are  very 
ftrong  aftringents,  and  as  fuch  have  been  fomelimcs 
made  ufe  of  both  internally  and  externally,  but  are  not 
much  taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent  praftice.  Some 
recommend  an  ointment  of  powdered  galls  and  hog's 
lard  as  very  cfTcftual  in  certain  painful  dates  of  haemor- 
rhois  ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  internal  ufe  of  galls 
has  cured  iutermittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark  has 
failed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with  a  bitter  and  aromatic 
has  been  propofed  as  a  fubditute  for  the  hark. 

Gall  (St),  a  confiderable  town  in  SwifTcrland,  and 
in  the  Upper  Thurgow,  with  a  rich  and  celebrated  ab- 
bey, whofe  abbot  is  a  prince  of  the  empire.  This  place 
has  for  fome  time  been  a  republic,  in  alliance  with  the 
Cantons.  It  is  not  very  large;  but  is  well  built,  neat, 
populous.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  manufadlure  ;  and 
make  annually,  it  is  faid,  40,000  pieces  of  linen,  of  200 
ells  each  ;  which  ren  lers  it  one  of  the  richeft  towns  in 
Swifferland.  The  inhabitants  are  Proteftants  ;  for 
which  reafon  there  are  often  great  conteds  between 
them  and  the  abbey  about  religious  affairs.  It  is 
feated  in  a  narrow  barren  valley,  between  two  moun- 
tains, and  upon  two  fmall  dreams.  E.  Long.  29.  5. 
N.  Lat.  47.  38. 

Gall-FIj.     SeeCvNips. 

GALLA,  an  AbyfTmian  nation,  originally  dwelling, 
as  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes,  under  the  line,  and  exercifing 
the  profeflion  of  fliepherds,  which  they  diU  continue 
to  do.  For  a  number  of  years,  our  author  tells 
u«,  they  have  been  condantly  migrating  northwards, 
though  the  caufe  of  this  migration  is  not  known.  At 
fird  they  had  no  horfcs  ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that 
the  country  they  came  from  did  not  allow  thefe  ani- 
mals to  breed  :  but  as  they  proceeded  northward  and 
conquered  fomc  of  the  Abydinian  provinces,  they  foon 
furnidied  themfulvcs  with  fuch  numbers,  that  they  are 
now  almod  entirely  cavalry,  making  little  account  of 
infantry  in  their  armies.  On  advancing  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Abyffinia,  the  multitude  divided,  and  part  di- 
refted  their  courfe  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  after 
which,  having  made  a  fettltment  in  the  eadern  part  of 
the  continent,  they  turned  fouthward  into  the  coun- 
tries of  Bali  and  Dawaw,  v.'hich  they  entirely  conquer- 
ed, and  fettled  there  in  the  year  1537.  Another  diviiion 
having  taken  a  wederly  courfe.  fprcad  themfelves  in  a 
femicircle  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  furrounding 
the  country  of  Gojam,  and  paffing  cadward  behind 
the  country  of  the  Agows,  extended  their  pofTcflions 
as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  Gongas  and  Qafats. 


Since  that  time  the  Nile  has  been  the  boundary  of  their 
psflefGons;  though  they  have  very  frequently  plunder-  "" 
ed,  and  fometimes  conquered,  the  Abyffinlan  provinces 
on  the  other  lide  of  the  river,  but  have  never  made 
any  permanent  fettlement  in  thefe  parts.  A  tliird  di- 
vifion  has  fettled  to  the  fouthward  of  the  low  country 
of  Shoa,  which  the  governor  of  that  province  hij  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  form  a  barrier  betwixt  him  and  the 
territories  of  the  emperor,  on  whom  he  fcarcely  acknow- 
ledges any  dependence. 

The  Galla  are  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  have 
long  black  hair  ;  but  fome  of  them  who  live  in  the 
valleys  are  entirely  black.  At  firll  their  common  food 
was  milk  and  butter  ;  but  fince  their  intercourfe  with 
the  Abyffinians,  they  have  learned  to  plough  and  fow 
their  land,  and  to  make  bread.  They  feem  to  have  a 
predilection  for  the  number  fevea,  and  each  of  the 
three  divifions  already  mentioned  are  fubdivided  into 
feven  tribes.  In  their  behaviour  they  are  extremely 
barbarous ;  and  live  in  continual  war  with  the  Abyffi- 
nians,  whom  they  murder  without  mercy  as  often  as 
they  fall  into  thtir  hands.  They  cut  off  the  privities 
of  the  men,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  houfes  by  way 
of  trophies  ;  and  are  fo  cruel  as  to  tip  up  women  with 
child,  in  hopes  of  thus  dedroying  a  male.  Yet  not- 
v\ithdanding  their  exceffive  cruelty  abroad,  they  live 
under  the  driitcd  difcipllne  at  home  ;  and  every  broil 
or  quarrel  is  mllantly  punidied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence.  Each  of  the  three  divifions  of  the 
Galla  above  mentioned  has  a  king  of  its  own  ;  and 
they  have  alfo  a  kind  of  nobility,  from  among  whom 
the  fovereign  can  only  be  chofen  :  however,  the  com- 
monalty are  not  excluded  from  rifing  to  the  rank  of 
nobles  if  they  didinguifh  themfelves  very  much  in 
battle.  None  of  the  nobility  can  be  elected  till  up- 
wards of  40  years  of  age,  unlcfs  he  has  with  his  own 
hand  killed  a  number  of  enemies  which  added  to  his 
own  age  makes  up  40.  There  is  a  council  of  each  of 
the  feven  tribes,  which  meets  feparatcly  in  its  own  di- 
driCl,  to  fettle  how  many  are  to  be  left  behind  for  the 
governing  and  cultivating  of  the  territory,  and  other 
matters  of  importance.  Thefe  nations  have  all  a  great 
veneration  for  a  tree  which  grows  plentifully  in 
their  country,  called  •wan%ey,  and  which  thefe  fuper- 
ftitious  people  are  even  faid  t  >  adore  as  a  god.  Their 
affemblies  for  the  choice  of  a  king  are  all  held  under 
one  of  thefe  trees  ;  and  when  the  fovereign  is  chofen, 
they  put  a  bludgeon  of  this  wood  in  his  hand  by  way 
of  fceptre,  and  a  garland  of  the  flowers  upon  his  head. 

The  Galla  are  reported  to  be  very  good  foldiers,  e- 
fpecially  in  cafes  of  furprife  ;  but,  like  mod  other  bar- 
barians, have  no  condancy  nor  perfcverance  after  the 
fird  attack.  They  will,  however,  perform  extraordi- 
nary marches,  fwimming  rivers  holding  by  the  horfe's 
tail,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  do  very  great  mifchief 
by  reafon  of  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  They 
are  excellent  light-horfe  for  a  regular  army  in  an  hodlle 
country  ;  but  arc  very  indifferently  armed  on  account 
of  the  fcarcity  of  iron  among  them.  Their  principal 
arms  are  lances  made  of  wood  fliarpened  at  the  end 
and  hardened  in  the  fire  ;  and  their  (hields  are  com- 
])ofed  only  of  one  fingle  fold  of  bull's  hid.-;  fo  that 
they  are  extremely  apt  to  waip  by  heat,  or  become  too 
fofi  in  wet  weather.  They  are  exceedingly  cruel ; 
and  make  a  ihrill  horrid  noifc  at  the  beginning  of 

every 
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every  engagement,  which  greatly  terrifiea  the  horfes, 
and  very  often  the  barba:ou»  riders  which  oppofe 
them. 

The  Call.-),  according  to  Mr  Bruce's  account,  are 
fomewhat  below  the  middle  fize,  but  extremely  light 
and  nimble.  The  women  are  fruitful ;  and  fuffer  fo 
little  in  child-bearing,  that  they  do  not  even  confine 
themfclvts  for  a  fmgle  day  after  delivery.  They 
plough,  fow,  and  reap  the  corn,  which  is  trodden  out 
by  the  cattle  ;  but  the  men  have  all  the  charge  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields.  In  their  culloms  they  are  filthy 
to  the  laft  degree  ;  plaiting  their  hair  with  the  gutj 
of  oxen,  which  they  likewife  twift  round  their  middle, 
and  w^ich  by  the  quick  putrcfadlion  occafion  an  abo- 
minable llench.  They  anoint  their  heads  and  whole 
bodies  with  butter  or  grcafe  ;  in  which,  as  well  as  in 
other  refptfts,  they  greatly  nfcmblc  the  Hottentots. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  hive  no  religion  what- 
ever; but  Mr  Bruce  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  miftake. 
The  wanzey,  he  fays,  is  undoubtedly  worfhippcd  by 
all  the  nations  as  a  god  ;  and  they  have  likewife  cer- 
tain Hones  which  are  worfliippcd  as  gods:  befidcs  thefe, 
they  woifhip  the  moon,  and  fome  ftars,  when  in  certain 
pofitions,  and  at  fome  particular  fcafons  of  the  year. 
They  all  believe  in  a  refurreftion ;  and  have  fome  faint 
notions  of  a  (late  of  happintfs,  but  no  idea  of  future 
punllliment.  Some  of  them  to  the  fouthward  profefs 
the  Mahometan  religion,  but  thofe  to  the  eaft  and  weft 
are  generally  pagans.  All  of  ihem  intermarry  with 
each  other  ;  but  will  not  allow  ftrangerj  to  live  among 
them,  though  the  Moors  have  at  lail  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  trading  fafely  with  them.  The  commodities 
they  deal  in  are  blue  Surat  cloths,  myrrh,  and  fait ; 
the  lall  being  the  moft  valuable  article. 

The  marriages  among  the  Galla  are  ceUbrated  with 
fome  of  the  dlfgufting  cuiloms  of  the  Hottentots  ;  and 
after  thefe  ceremonies  the  bridegroom  promifes  to  give 
the  bride  meat  and  drink  while  (he  lives,  and  to  bury 
her  when  dead.  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  ; 
but  it  is  fingular,  that  among  thefe  people  the  women 
folicit  tht-ir  hufbands  to  take  others  to  their  embraces. 
The  reafon  of  this  cuftom  is,  that  the  men  may  have 
numerous  families  of  children,  who  may  be  capable  of 
defending  them  againft  their  enemies;  as  the  Galla, 
according  to  our  author,  always  light  in  families,  whe- 
ther againft  foreign  enemies  or  with  one  another. 

GALLAND  (Anthony),  a  learned  antiquarian, 
mtmber  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  profcffor 
of  Aiabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  RoUo,  a  village  in  Picardy.  Having 
Itudied  at  the  Sot  bonne  and  other  iinivtilitie':,  he  tra- 
velled into  the  eaft ;  where  he  acquired  great  IklU  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  In  the  manners  of  the  Mahome- 
tans. He  wrote  fevcral  works;  the  printipal  of  which 
are,  I.  An  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Sultan  Of- 
man,  and  the  Coronation  of  the  Sultan  Muftapha. 
2.  A  Collection  of  Maxims,  drawn  from  the  works 
tf  the  Orientals.  3.  A  Trcatife  on  the  Origin  of  Cof- 
fee.    4.  The  .'Xrabian  Nights  Enteitainments,  &c. 

G-\LLANT,  or  Galant,  a  Fiench  teim  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  fignifying  pulite,  civil,  and  well- 
bred,  with  a  difpofition  to  pleafe,  particularly  the  la- 
dic'.      It  alfo  fignifits  brave  or  courageous. 

G.ALLE,  the  name  of  feveral  engravers,  of  whom 
the  principal  was  Cornelius,  who  flouiiflicd  about  the 
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i6co.     He  learned  the  art  of  engraving  from  his  fa-    Ga'.lesn 
ther,  and  imitated  his  ftlff'ftyle,  till  he  went  to  Rome,       .  H      • 
where  he  refided  a  confiderable  time,  and  there  acqui-  ^^•''"'•"•. 
red  that  freedom,  tafte,  and  corrednefs   of  drawing,         ' 
which  are   found   in  his  beft  works.      He  fettled  it 
Antwerp  upon  his  return  from  Italy,  where  he  carried 
on  a  confiderable  commerce  in  prints.     His  beft  prints 
are  thofe  done  after  Rubens. 

GALLEON,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort  of  ftiips  em- 
ployed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Spa- 
niards fend  annually  two  fleets  ;  the  one  for  Mexico, 
which  they  call  the  jola;  and  the  other  for  Peru,  which 
they  call  the  ^a//eons.      See  Flota. 

By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Spain,  it  has  been 
eftablifhed,  that  there  (hould  be  twelve  men  of  war  and 
five  tenders  annually  fitted  out  ftr  the  armada  or  gal- 
leons ;  eight  fhlps  of  600  tons  burden  each,  and  three 
tenders,  one  of  100  tons,  for  the  ifland  Margarita, 
and  two  of  80  each,  to  follow  the  armada  ;  for  the 
New  Spain  fleet,  two  (hips  of  600  tons  each,  and  two 
tenders  of  80  each  ;  and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two 
ftiips  of  500  tons  each  :  and  in  cafe  no  fleet  happened 
to  fail  any  years,  three  galleons  and  a  tender  (hould  be 
fent  to  New  Spain  for  the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz  in  January, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  Porto  Bello  about  the  middle 
of  April;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  with  it  about 
the  middle  of  June  ;  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
flota,  that  they  may  return  to  Spain  with  the  greater 
fafety. 

GALLEOT,  a  fmall  galley  defigned  only  forchace, 
carrying  but  one  maft  and  two  pattercroes  ;  it  can 
both  fail  and  row,  and  has  16  or  20  oars.  All  the 
fcamen  on  board  are  foldiers,  and  each  has  a  mu(ket  by 
him  on  quitting  his  oar. 

GALLERY,  in  architefture,  a  covered  place  in  a 
houfe,  much  longer  than  broad,  and  ufually  in  the  wings 
of  a  building;  its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk  In. 

GALLERIES,  in  gardening,  are  certain  orna- 
ments made  with  trees  of  different  kinds;  which  are 
very  common  in  all  the  French  gardens,  but  are  fddom 
introduced  into  the  Britl(h  ones,  efpecially  llnce  the 
tafte  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded.  For  thofe, 
however,  who  may  ftill  choofe  to  have  them,  Mr  Miller 
gives    the  following  directions. 

In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden  with  porti- 
coes and  arches,  a  line  muft  firft  he  drawn  of  the  length 
you  defign  the  gallery  to  be  ;  which  being  done,  it  is 
to  be  planted  with  hornbeam,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery.  The  management  of  galleries  is  not  difficult. 
They  require  only  to  be  digged  round  about  ;  and 
fticarcd  a  little  when  there  is  occafion.  The  chief  cu- 
riofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the  forepart  of  the 
gallery,  and  in  forming  the  arches.  Each  pillar  of  the 
porticoes  or  arches  ought  to  be  four  feet  dillant  from 
another,  and  the  gallery  iz  feet  hi^jhanj  rofeet  wide, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  two  or  three  perfons  to 
w«lk  abrcaft.  When  the  hornbeams  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  the  dlftance  of  the  pillars  well  re- 
gulated, and  the  ground  work  of  the  gallery  finilhed, 
tlK-  next  thing  to  bu  done  is  to  form  the  frontifpiece  ; 
to  peiform  which,  you  muft  ftop  the  hornbeam  between 
two  pillars  for  that  purpofe,  which  forms  the  arch. 
As  it  grows,  you  muft  with  your  fticers  cut  oft  thofe 
3X2  bough« 
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Gallery,   bouglis  which  oulflioot  the  others.     In  time  they  will 
Ca)lty.     grow  ilrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  the  fliecrs. 
■  Portico-galleries  may  be  covered  with  lime-trees. 

Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk  acrofs  the 
ditch  of  a  town,  made  of  ftrong  beams  covered  over 
with  planks,  and  loaded  with  turth  :  fometimes  it  is 
covered  with  raw  hides,  to  defend  it  from  the  artificial 
fires  of  the  befieged. 

G.iLLRnr  of  a  Mine,  is  a  narrow  paflage  or  branch  of 
a  mine  caiTied  on  under  ground  to  a  work  defigned  to 
be  blown  up.     See  Mine. 

Gallery,  in  a  fhip,  that  beautiful  frame,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  balcony,  at  the  ftcrn  of  a  (hip 
without  board;  into  which  there  is  a  paflage  out  of  the 
admiral's  or  captain's  cabbin,  and  is  for  the  ornament 
of  the  (hip. 

GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat-built  veffel,  furni(hcd 
with  one  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  Greek  authors 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  this  kind  of  veflel  was  called 
3»Aai«  and  >a\!ia:  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  fame 
Uvae,  galea;  whence,  according  to  fome,  the  modern 
denomination.  Some  fay  it  was  called  galea,  on  ac- 
count of  a  caflc  or  htlmet  which  it  carried  on  its  prow, 
as  Olid  attcds,  de  TriJYil.  The  French  call  it  gakre  ; 
by  reafon,  they  fay,  that  the  top  of  the  mad  is  ufually 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  which  the  Italians  call  gakro. 
Others  derive  both  galea,  and  gahre,  from  a  fi(h  by 
the  Greeks  called  j-^xiiri-c,  or5'?'^->and  by  us  the 
fzvortlfjl,  which  this  vefTel  refembles.  Lailly,  others 
derive  ihe  galley,  galea,  galere,  galeajfe,  &c.  from  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee_gW,  and  galliii,  a  man  expofed  on 
the  water  in  a  velTel  of  wood. 

The  largell  fort  of  thtfe  veffcls  is  employed  only  by 
the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet  long 
above,  and  133  feet  by  the  keel;  32  feet  wide,  with 
23  feet  lengtli  of  llern-po(L  They  are  furnidicd  with 
three  mails,  and  32  banks  of  oars;  every  bank  con- 
taining two  oars,  and  every  oar  being  managed  by  fix 
or  feven  flaves,  who  are  ufudly  chained  thereto.  In 
the  fore-part  they  have  three  little  batteries  of  cannon, 
of  which  the  lowed  is  of  two  36  pounders,  the  fecond 
of  two  24  pounders,  and  the  upptrmod  of  two  2  poun- 
ders: three  18  pounders  are  alio  planted  on  each  quar- 
ter. The  complement  of  men  for  one  ot  thefe  galleys 
is  1000  or  I2CO.  They  are  tdcemed  extremely  con- 
venient for  bombarding  or  making  a  defcent  upon 
an  enemy's  coad,  as  drawing  but  little  water;  and 
having  by  theit  oars  frequently  the  advantage  ofadiip 
of  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms,  by  cannonading  the  lat- 
ter near  the  furface  of  the  water;  by  fcouring  her 
whole  length  with  their  (hot,  and  at  the  fame  time 
keeping  on  her  quarter  or  bow,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  the 
direftion  of  her  cannon. 

The  galleys  next  in  fize  to  thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  half-galleys,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long,  18 
feet  broad,  and  9  or  to  feet  deep.  They  have  two 
mads,  which  may  be  llruck  at  pleafure  ;  and  are  fur- 
niihed  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  have  commonly  25  banks  of  oars,  as 
defcribed  above.  A  fize  dill  lefs  than  thefe  are  called 
quarter-galhys,  carrying  from  1  2  to  16  banks  of  oars. 
There  are  very  few  galleys  now  befides  thefe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of 


little  utility  except  in  fine  weather  ;  a  circumftance 
which  renders  their  fervice  extremely  precarious.  They 
generally  keep  clofe  under  the  lliore,  but  fometimes 
venture  out  to  fea  to  perform  a  fuinmer  truife. 

C.ii.iEr- IVorm,  in  zoology.      See  luLus. 

GALLl,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  piiefls 
of  Cybcle,  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia;  but  of 
the  etymology  of  the  name  we  have  no  certain  account. 
All  that  we  learn  with  certainty  about  them  is,  that 
they  were  eunuchs  and  Phrygians,  and  that  in  their 
folemn  prncelhons  they  danced,  bawled,  drummed, 
cut  and  (lanicd  themfelvcs,  playing  upon  timbrels, 
pipes,  cymbals.  Sec.  and  driving  about  an  afs  loaded 
with  the  facred  rites  and  trumpery  of  their  goddefs. 
When  a  young  man  was  to  be  initiated,  he  was  to 
throw  off  his  cloalhs,  run  crying  aloud  into  the  midit 
of  their  troop,  and  there  draw  a  fword  and  cailrate 
himfelf ;  after  this  he  was  to  run  into  the  dreet  witii 
the  parts  cut  off,  in  his  hand,  throw  chem  into  fome 
houfe,  and  in  the  fame  houfe  put  on  a  woman's  drefs. 

Thefe  prieds  had  the  names  alfo  of  Curetes,  Cvry- 
lanies,  and  DaHyli.  The  chief  pried  was  called  Arch'i- 
Gallus.  This  order  of  priefthood  is  found  both  amongil 
Greeks  and  Romans.  See  an  account  of  them  in 
Lucrel.  lib.  ii.  and  yuv.  fat.  vi. 

Galli,  the  Gauls.      See  Gallia  and  Gavls. 

Galli,  five  finall  dcfolale  iflands  on  the  coalt  of  the 
Principato  Citra  of  Naples.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  Syrenuf;e,  or  iflands  once  inhabited  by  the  Sirens, 
which  Ulylfes  palled  with  fo  much  caution  and  hazard. 
Great  revolutions,  however,  have  been  occafioned  in 
their  fhape,  fize,  and  number,  by  the  effedls  of 
fubterranean  fire  ;  and  fome  learned  perfons  go  fo 
far  as  to  affert,  that  thefe  rocks  have  rifen  from  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  fincc  Homer  fang  his  rhapfodies  ; 
.  confequently,  that  thofe  mondcrs  dwelt  on  fome  other 
fpot,  probably  Sicily  or  Capri.  The  tradition  of  Si- 
rens refiding  hereabouts  is  very  ancient  and  univerfally 
admitted;  but  what  they  really  were,  divelled  of  their 
fabulous  and  poetical  diiguife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  dilco- 
ver.     See  Siren. 

The  Siienufx  were  only  three  in  number;  and  there- 
fore if  thefe  and  the  Galli  be  the  fame,  two  mere  muft 
have  fince  rifen,  or  the  three  have  been  fplit  into  five  by 
a  fubterraneous  convulfion.  On  the  large  11  is  a  watch- 
tower,  and  the  next  has  a  deferted  hermitage.  The 
principal  iiland  is  only  a  narrow  femicircular  ridge 
covered  with  a  fhallow  coat  of  foil  ;  two  other  little 
iflands  and  fome  jagged  rocks  juft  peeping  above  the 
waves,  corrcfpond  with  this  one  fo  as  to  trace  the  out- 
line of  a  volcanical  crater.  The  compofition  of  them 
all  is  at  tup  a  calcareous  rock  extremely  (hakeii,  tum- 
bled, and  confufed,  mixed  with  malFes  of  breccia,  dif- 
pofcd  in  a  mod  irregular  manner  ;  below  thefe  is  lava, 
and  the  deeper  the  eye  follows  it  the  flronger  are  the 
marks  of  fire  :  below  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  in 
fome  places  above  it,  the  layers  are  complete  blocks  c»f 
bafaltcs.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  prefume,  that  central  fires 
have  heaved  up  to  light  the  torrified  fubllances  that 
originally  lay  near  their  focus,  with  all  the  intermediate 
drata  that  covered  them  from  the  fea.  The  layers  in- 
cline downwards  from  ead  to  wed  ;  the  air  feems  to 
have  forced  its  v/ay  into  part  of  the  mafs  while  in  fu- 
fion,  and  by  checking  its  workings  ciufej  many  large 
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caverni  to  be  left  in  it.  Thefe  iflands  are  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  fince  the  old  hermit  of  St  Antonio 
died.     Myrtle  covers  moli  of  the  furface. 

GALUA,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  called  Gala- 
tia  by  the  Greeks.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Galli, 
Celtt,  Celliber't,  and  Celtofcytbx.  Ancient  Gajl  was  di- 
vided into  four  different  parts  by  the  Romans,  call- 
ed Gallia  Bel^ica,  Narhonenfis,  /Iquilaiila,  and  Ctltka. 
Gallia  Bclgica  ivas  the  largcit  province,  bounded  by 
Germany,  Gallia  Narbonenfis,  and  the  German  ocean; 
■nd  contained  the  modern  country  of  Alface,  Lcnaine, 
Picardy,  with  part  of  the  low  countries,  and  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  of  the  ills  of  France.  Gallia  Narbonenfis, 
which  contained  the  provinces  now  called  Languedoc , 
Provence,  Uauyb'incf  Savoy,  was  bounded  by  the  Alps 
and  Pyreneaii  mountains,  by  Aquitania,  Dclgicum,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Aquitania  Gallia,  now  called  the 
provinces  of  Pohou,  Sanlonge,  Guienne,  Berry,  Limnfm, 
Cafcogny,  yluvergne,  &c.  was  fituated  between  the  Ga- 
rumna,  the  Pyrercan  mountains,  and  the  ocean.  Gal- 
lia Ccltica,  or  Liigdunenfis,  wa<  bounded  by  Belgium, 
Gallia  Narbonenfis,  the  Alps,  and  the  ocean.  It  con- 
tained the  country  at  preftnt  known  by  the  name  of 
I^yonnois,  Tourmne,  Franchs  Comli,  Senenou,  Sivitzer- 
LmJ,  and  pait  of  Normandy.  Belidcs  thefe  grand  di- 
vifions,  ihere  is  often  mention  made  of  Gallia  Cifalpi- 
na  or  Citericr,  Tranfalpina  or  Ulterior,  which  refers 
to  that  part  of  Italy  which  was  conquered  by  fome  of 
the  Gauls  who  crofted  the  Alps.  By  Gallia  Cifalpina, 
the  Romans  unjcrftood  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  in 
Italy,  and  by  Tranfalpina,  that  which  lies  beyond  the 
Alph,  in  regard  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  Gal- 
lia Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana,  is  applied  to  a  part  of 
Italy  conquered  by  fome  of  the  Gauls  ;  and  then  it 
means  the  country  on  this  fide  of  the  Po,  or  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpeA  to  Rome.  By  Gallia  Togata,  the 
Romans  uuderllood  Cifalpine  Gaul,  where  the  Roman 
gowns  logx  were  ufually  worn.  Gallia  Narbonenfis 
was  called  Braccala,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  covering 
of  the  inhabitants  for  their  thighs.  The  epithet  of 
Camilla  is  applied  to  Gallia  Celtica,  becaufe  the  people 
fuffered  their  hair  to  grow  to  an  uncommon  length. 
The  inhabitants  were  great  warriors,  and  their  valour 
overcame  the  Roman  armies,  took  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  invaded  Greece  in  different  ages.  'I'hey  fpread 
thenifi.lves  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  world.  They 
wcte  very  fuperllitious  in  their  religious  ctiemo- 
nies,  and  revered  the  facerdotal  order  as  if  they  had 
been  gods.  They  long  maintained  a  bloody  war 
againll  the  Romans,  and  Carfar  refided  lo  years  in 
their  country  before  he  could  totally  fubdue  them.  See 
Gaul. 

GALLIARD,  or  Gagliarda,  a  fort  of  dance 
anciently  in  great  requeft  ;  confilling  of  very  diffe- 
rent motions  and  adlions,  fometimes  proceeding  lerra 
it  lerra  or  fmoothly  along  ;  fometimes  capering  ;  fome- 
times along  the  room,  and  fometimes  acrofs.  The 
word  is  French,  gailliarde,  or  rather  Italian  ;  and  li- 
terally fignifies  "  gay,  merry,  fprightly."  This 
^ance  was  alfo  called  Romane/quc,  becaufe  brought  from 
Rome. 

Thoinot  Arbeau,  in  his  Orchefography,  defcribes  it 
as  confiding  of  five  fteps,  and  five  pofitions  of  tlit  feet, 
which  the  dancers  performed  before  each  other,  and 
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whereof  he  gives  us  the  fcore  or  tablature,  which  Is  of 
fix  minims,  and  two  triple  times. 

GALLIARDA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  the  name  of 
a  tune  that  belongs  to  a  dance  called,  a  galliard.  The 
air  of  it  is  lively  in  triple  time. 

GALL  I  CAN,  any  thing  belonging  to  France  ; 
thus  the  term  Galilean  church  denotes  the  church  of 
France,  or  the  alFembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  king- 
dom. 

GALLICISM,  a  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar in  other  languages.  With  us  it  is  ufed  to  denote 
fuch  ^hrafcs  or  modes  of  fpeech  iu  Englifh  as  arc 
formed  after  the  French  idiom. 

GALLINACEUS  lapis,  a  gloffy  fubflance  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  fires  ;  the  fame  with  the /itpij  oi/idi- 
diwi  of  the  ancients.  A  kind  of  it  is  brought  from 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  black,  refembling  the  colour  of  a. 
large  crow  in  that  country  mmed  jaL'iiitifo. 

G.-\L.L.\N JE.,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds. 
See  Ornitholocv. 

GALLINACIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae. 

GALLING,  or  £xcoiiiATio!i,  in  medicine.  See 
Excoriation'. 

G^Liiyj  of  a  Horfe^i  Back,  a  diforder  occafioncd 
by  heat,  and  tlie  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  tSke  a  hind's  flvln  well 
garniflied  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel 
of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  fluffing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  few  a  piece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  iiifide 
of  the  pannel :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  of 
that,  with  greafe  :  wafh  the  fwcUing  or  hurt  every 
evening  with  cold  water  and  foap  ;  and  ftrew  it  witia 
fait,  which  fh«uld  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled 
in  the  moraing. 

GALLINULE.  See  Fulica. 
GALLIPOLI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra-diOtranto,  with 
a  bifhop's  fee.  It  Hands  on  a  tocky  iiland,  Joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  bridge.  From  the  remoteil  anti- 
quity, this  was  a  Itation  fo  favourable  to  coirmercc, 
that  every  maritime  power  wifhed  to  f^-cure  it  ;  and  it 
is  a  reproach  to  government,  that  nothing  has  b.;er> 
done  to  improve  its  natural  advantages:  at  piefent, 
Mr  Swinburn  informs  us,  it  has  neither  harbour  nor 
llulter  for  thipping.  Charles  II.  demolifhed  Galli- 
poli  for  its  adherence  to  Frederick  of  Aragon.  Tlie 
Venetiaus  treated  it  with  great  cruelty  in  the  15th 
century  ;  and  in  148  (  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Turks. 
To  preferve  it  from  future  calamities,  Charles  V".  re- 
paired and  llrengthened  its  fortifications  ;  and,  fince 
that  period,  it  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
trade,  which  have  rendered  it  the  moll  opulent  and 
gayell  town  upon  the  coatl,  though  its  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  6000  in  number.  Confumptioiis  and  fpit- 
ting  of  blood  aie  rather  frequent  here,  occafioned  by 
the  great  fubtilty  of  the  air,  which  is  ventilated  from 
every  quarter.     The  buildings  are  tolerable,  and  fome 
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Qallipoli  of  tlie  chdrchej  liave  good  paintings.  The  cotton 
trade  brings  in  about  30,000  ducats  ayear.  Good 
mudlns,  cotton  ttockings,  and  otber  parts  of  apparel, 
are  manufadured  here,  ind  purchafed  by  the  Provcn- 
«;al8  ;  for  Gallipoli  has  no  diredl  trade  with  the  metro- 
polis. Silk  and  faffron  were  formerly  objefts  of 
trafilc  )  but  heavy  duties  and  oppreflion  have  caufed 
them  to  be  abandoned.  The  wine  of  this  territory  is 
good  ;  but  from  dryntfs  of  climate,  and  fhallownefs  of 
foil,  the  vintage  frequently  fails  in  quantity  ;  and 
then  the  Gallipolitans  have  recourfe  to  Sicily  for  a 
fupply.  Oil  is  the  great  fuppert  of  the  place  :  two- 
thirds  of  the  produce  of  its  olive  plantations  are  ex- 
ported to  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  re- 
mainder is  fent  to  Naples,  and  other  ports  of  the  king- 
dom. Neapolitan  merchants,  by  means  of  agents  fet- 
tled at  Gallipoli,  buy  up  the  oils,  from  year  to  year, 
long  before  an  dllve  appears  upon  the  tree  ;  and  the 
price  is  afterwards  fettled  by  public  authority.  The 
Neapolitans  fell  their  oil  'othe  merchants  of  Leghorn; 
and,  if  faithfully  ferved  by  their  faftors  in  Terra  di 
Otranto,  ought  to  double  their  capital  in  two  years. 
But,  to  balance  this  advantage,  they  run  great  riflis, 
pay  exorbitant  intereft,  and  have  frequent  bankrupt- 
cies to  guard  againft.  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat. 
40.  20. 

Gallipoli,  a  fea-port  town  of  Turky  in  Europe, 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fca  of  Marmura,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee.  It  contains  about  10,000  Turks,  3500 
•Greeks,  befides  a  great  number  iof  Jews.  The  bazar 
or  bezellein,  the  place  where  merchandizes  are  fold, 
IS  a  handfome  ftrudnre,  with  domes  covered  with  lead. 
It  is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a 
paltry  fquare  callle.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  have  doors  not  above  three  feet  and  an  half  high, 
to  prevent  the  Turks  riding  into  their  houfes.  E. 
Long.  26.  59.  N.  Lat  40.  30. 

GALLIUM,  in  botany.  See  Galium. 
GALLO,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  near  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the  firft 
place  pofrcfled  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  attempted 
the  conqutil  of  Peru  ;  it  is  alfo  the  place  where  the 
bucaneers  ufed  to  come  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  retit 
their  veflels  when  they  were  in  ihefe  parts.  W.  Long. 
88.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  30. 

C.iLLO-Gracia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  near  Bithy- 
nia  and  Cappadocia.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
Gauls,  who  alTumcd  the  name  of  Callogrmd,  hecaufe  a 
number  of  Greeks  had  accompanied  them  in  their 
emiaration.     See  Gaiatia.  ,t     - 

GALLOIS  (John),  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  was 
an  univtrfal  fcholar  ;  but  chiefly  noted  for  having  been, 
in  conjiindtion  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  plan, 
the  firft  publiflier  of  the  Journal  des  Sgavam.  The 
firft  journal  was  publifhed  January  5.  1665  ;  hut  thefe 
gentlemen  criticifed  new  works  fo  rigoroully,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  down.  Dc 
Sallo  declinird  entirtly  after  the  pi  blication  of  the 
third  number:  but  Gallois  ventured  to  ferd  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4th  1666  ;  though  not  without  a 
inofl  humble  advertiiement  at  the  beginiiing,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  author  "  would  not  preiume 
to  criticife,  but  fimply  give  an  account  of  the  books." 


This,  with  the  proteiftion  of  M.  Colbert,  who  ws« 
greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the 
public  to  it  :  and  thus  began  literary  journals,  which 
liave  been  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  under 
various  titles,  and  by  various  wi iters.  Gallois  con- 
tinued his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  im- 
portant occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  a< 
ther  hands.  M.  Colbert  had  taken  him  into  his  houfe 
to  teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loft  his  patron  in 
1683,  he  was  firft  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and 
then  Greek  profeffor  in  the  royal  college.  He  died 
in  1707. 

GALLON,  a  meafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts, 
and  a)nfequcntly  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  thing  mcafured  ;  Tor  in- 
ftance,  the  vrine  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupois  of  pure  water  j  the 
beer  and  ale  gallon  contains  281  folid  inches,  and 
holds  ten  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdu- 
pois of  water;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  272J 
cubic  inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of 
pure  water. 

GALLOP,  in  the  manege,  is  the  fwifteft  natural 
pace  of  a  horfe,  performed  by  reaches  or  leaps ;  the 
two  fore-feet  being  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  in  the  air,  and  juft  ready  to  touch 
the  ground  again,  the  two  hind-feet  are  lifted  almoft 
at  once.  The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  barbarous 
Latin  calupare,  or  calpare,  "  to  run."  Some  derive  it 
from  cabalUcare ;  others  from  the  Greek  xa'.TaJiiK,  or 
xa^irav,  to  f pur  a  horfe, 

GALLOPER,  in  artillery,  is  the  name  of  a  car- 
riage which  ferves  for  a  pound  and  a  half  gun.  This 
carriage  has  fhafts  fo  as  to  be  drawn  without  a  limber, 
and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  more  convenient  and  pre- 
ferable to  other  field  carriages  ;  and  it  may  likewife 
ferve  for  our  light  three  and  fix  pounders. 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives 
the  title  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 
Stuatt.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftrifts  ;  the  wellern, 
called  Upper  Galloiuay,  being  the  fame  with  Wigton- 
{hire  ;  and  the  eaftcrn,  or  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbiight. 
called  Lo-wer  Calloway.  See  Kirkcvdbright  and 
W1GTON6HIRE. 

Mull  of  GALienAY,  the  fouth  cape  or  promontory 
of  all  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  on  the 
Irifli  fea. 

Galloways  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  hor- 
fes,  fo  called  from  the  county  of  Galloway  in  Scot- 
land, where  they  are  bred.  Tradition  reports,  that 
this  kind  of  horfes  fprung  from  fome  Spanifh  ftalllons, 
which  fwam  on  (liore  from  fome  of  the  ftiips  of  the  fa- 
mous Spanifh  aimada,  wrecked  on  the  coaft  ;  and 
coupling  with  the  mares  of  the  country,  furnifhed  the 
kingdom  with  their  poftciity.  They  were  much  efteem- 
ed,  and  of  a  middling  fize,  ftrong,  aftive,  nervous,  and 
hardy. 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  punifhment,  where- 
on perfons  convlfted  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  exe- 
cuted by  hanging. 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  furca,  "  fork  ;" 
a  name  by  which  it  is  ilill  denominated  abroad,  parti- 
cular!}' in  France  and  Italy.     In  this  latter  country, 
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the  rjafon  of  the  name  Hill  fubfifts  ;  the  gallows  being 
a  real  fork  drove  into  the  ground,  acrofs  the  legs 
whereof  it  laid  abeam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied.     See 

Fl'RCA. 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Ro»~.an  poet, 
boin  at  Forum  Julium,  now  called  Frejus,  in  France, 
He  was  a  parcicular  favourite  with  Auguftus  Cxfar, 
uho  made  him  governor  of  Egypt :  but  his  mal- 
adminiilration  tlicre  occafioned  his  baniihment,  and 
the  lofs  of  his  eftate  ;  for  grief  of  which  he  put  an 
end  to  hif  own  life.  He  wrote  four  books  of  love- 
elegies  ;  and  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many 
places. 

Gallus,  or  Cock,    in   ornithology.      See  Pha- 

SIANUS. 

GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the 
compofitor  empties  the  lines  out  of  his  compofing- 
ftick,  and  in  which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare  board,  with 
a  ledge  on  three  fides,  and  a  groove  to  admit  a  falle 
bottom,  called  a.  gallyjlice. 

GALWAY,  or  Galloway,  a  county  of  Iieland, 
which  is  82  miles  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth,  bound- 
ed by  the  counties  of  Clare,  Tipperaiy,  King's  Coun- 
ty, Rofcommon,  and  the  fea.  The  river  Shannon 
wa(hes  the  frontiers  of  the  ealt  and  fouth-eall,  and 
forms  a  lake  fevcral  miles  in  length.  There  is  another 
great  lake  called  Corlis,  or  Carib,  wiiich  is  near  20 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  county  contains 
15,420  lioufes,  136  pariflies,  17  baronies,  and  1  i,  bo- 
roughs ;  and  fends  8  members  to  parliament.  The  ca- 
pital town  is  of  the  fame  name. 

Galwav,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  and  province  of  Connaught,  of  which  it 
is  the  capital.  It  is  feaud  on  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the 
weftern  ocean,  108  miles  weft  of  Dublin,  and  gives  title 
of  Vifcount  t3  the  family  of  Monkton.  It  is  furround- 
cd  with  ftrong  walls,  has  large  ftraight  ftreets,  and  llie 
houfes  are  generally  well  built  with  ftone.  It  has  a 
good  trade  into  foreign  parts,  on  account  of  its  har- 
bour, which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  ihei-iffs,  and  recorder,  and  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  has  but  one  paiifh  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  beautiful  Gothic  ftru£liire  ;  an 
exchange;  banacks  for  10  companies  of  foot,  a  char- 
ter-fchool,  and  an  hofpital.  This  was  one  of  the 
flrongeft  towns  in  the  kingdom  :  it  held  out  fome  time 
againll  general  Ginkle,  who  invefted  and  took  it  after 
the  battle  of  Aughrim.  Its  fortifications  were  then 
repaired;  the  walls  are  flanked  by  baflions,  but  are 
moftly  gone  to  decay.  The  falmon  and  herring  fifh- 
eries  arc  carried  on  here  with  great  fpirit,  and  employ 
7C0  boats  ,  the  quantity  of  kelp  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported is  confiderable;  and  the  growth  of  the  linen 
manufadlure,  thoBgh  of  late  introduAion,  is  become 
very  important.  In  1296,  Sir  William  de  Burgh 
founded  a  monaftery  here  for  Francifcan  friars,  on  St 
Stephen's  ifland,  fituated  without  the  north  gate  of 
the  town.  In  1381,  there  being  two  popes  at  Rome, 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  being  doubtful  to  which 
they  fliould  pay  obedience,  pope  Urban,  to  fix  them 
entirely  to  his  intereft,  empowered  the  guardian  of 
this  monaftery  to  excommunicate  every  perfon  in  the 
province-  of  Cunaaught  who  fhould  adhere  to  Cle- 
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ment  VII.  who  he  alTured  them  was  antipopc.  The 
tomb  of  the  founder  of  this  monaftery  was  difcovered 
in  June  1779,  upwards  of  four  feet  under  ground,  with 
his  family-arms,  and  a  very  long  broad  fword,  elegant- 
ly carved  thereon;  fome  of  the  remains  are  ftill  to  be 
feen. — Near  the  weft  gate  of  the  town,  without  the 
walls,  was  the  monaftery  of  St  Mary  of  the  hill:  on 
the  nuus  forfaking  it,  the  fecular  clergy  entered  into 
and  kept  poftefiian  of  it  for  a  confiderable  time  ;  but 
on  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  pope 
Innocent  VIII.  it  was  granted  to  the  Dominican  fri- 
ars, by  a  bull  dated  the  4th  December  1488  ;  there 
are  no  remains  of  this  foundation  except  the  cemetery  ; 
the  whole  building  having  been  demolifhsd  bv  the 
townfmen  in  the  year  1652,  in  order  to  prevent  Crom- 
well from  turning  it  into  a  fortification  agaioft  them- 
felves  :  there  was  alfo  an  Auguftinian  friary,  on  a  hill 
near  this  town,  founded  by  Stephen  Lynch,  and  Mar- 
garet his  wife,  in  the  year  1508,  at  the  earneft  fohci- 
tation  of  Richard  Nangle,  a  friar  of  the  fame  order, 
wlio  afterwards  became  archbifijop  of  Tuara. 

GAMA  (Vafco  de),  a  Portuguefe  admiral,  cele- 
brated for  liis  difcovcry  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  was  born  at  Syues  ;  and,  in  1.1.97,  was 
fcnt  to  the  Indies  by  king  Emanuel:  he  returned  ia 
1503,  and  failed  thither  again  with  13  veflels  richly- 
laden.  He  was  made  viceroy  of  the  Indies  by  king 
John  III.;  and  died  at  Cochin,  on  the  24th  of  De- 
cember 1525.  Don  Stephen  and  Don  Chriftopherd; 
Gama,  his  funs,  were  aLb  viceroys  of  the  Indies,  and 
celebrated  in  hiftory. 

GAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  Ncgroland  in  Africa, 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger.  See 
NiLEjNrcsR,  and  Senegal. 

GAMBOGE,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  *, 
partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly  of  a  refinous  nature.  It 
is  chiefly  brought  to  us  in  large  cakes  or  rolls  from 
Cambaja  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  bcft  fort  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  or  orange  colour,  breaks  ftiining  and  free 
from  drofs :  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  taftc,  un- 
Icfs  kept  in  the  m.)uth  for  fome  time,  when  it  imprcf- 
fts  a  Il-ght  fcn.'e  of  acrimony.  It  immediately  com- 
municates to  fpirit  of  wine  a  bright  jjolden  colour,  and 
aluioft  entirely  dilTiplves  in  it  ;  Geoffroy  fays,  except 
the  fixth  part.  Alkaline  faks  enable  water  to  ait  up- 
on tliis  fubftance  powerfully  as  a  menftrumn  :  tlie  folu- 
tion  made  by  their  means  is  fomevvhat  Iranfparent,  of  a 
deep  blood  red  colour,  and  pafTes  tli-.;  filtre  :  the  dulci- 
fied fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  readily  and  entirely  diftoKes. 
it,  and  takes  up  a  confiderable  quantity  ;  and  what  is 
pretty  remarkablr,  th.s  folution  mixes  either  with  wa- 
ter or  fpirit,  without  growing  turbid. 

As  a  pigment,  it  makes  a  beautiful  yellow,  which 
is  much  ufed  by  the  painters.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that  it 
makes  a  beautiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  ftaiii  upon 
marble,  whether  rubbed  in  fub1l.ince  on  tlie  hot  ftone, 
or  applied,  as  dragon's-blood  fometimcs  is,  in  form  of 
a  fj.Irltuoub  tln(fturc.  When  it  is  applied  on  cold 
marble,  the  ftone  is  afterwards  to  be  heated,  to  make 
the  colour  penetrate. 

As  a  medik;:ne,  gamboge  evacuates  powerfully  both 
upwards  and  downwards  ;  fome  condemn  it  as  a<5ting 
with  too  great  violence,  and  occafioning  dangerous 
hj-percaiharfes  ;  whilft  others  are  of  a  cuntiary  opi- 
nioa.     GtofFroy  fetms  paaicularly  fond  of  this  medi- 
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Ginit.  cine,  and  informs  us,  tliat  he  lias  frequently  given 
■~'^^~""  from  two  to  four  grains,  without  its  proving  at  all 
emetic  ;  that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it  both  vo- 
mits and  purges,  without  violence  ;  that  its  operation 
is  foon  over  ;  and  that  if  given  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
fufficicntly  dilated,  it  ilands  not  in  need  of  any  correc- 
tor; that  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill,  it  is  moll  apt 
to  prove  emetic,  but  very  rarely  has  this  eiFeC^  if  joined 
along  with  merciirius  dtilcis.  He  neverthclefs  cauu'ons 
againft  its  ufe  where  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear  vo- 
miting— It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar or  jalap,  or  both,  to  quicken  their  operation.  It 
isalfo  recommended  by  fome  to  the  extent  of  15  grains 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable  alkali  in  cafes  of 
the  tape- worm.  This  dofe  is  ordered  in  the  morning; 
and  if  the  worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time  with  fafcty  and 
efficacy.  It  is  afftrted  that  it  has  been  given  to  this 
extent  even  in  delicate  habits.  This  is  faid  to  be  the 
remedy  alluded  to  by  Baron  Van  Swieten,  which  was 
employed  by  Dr  Herenfchvvard,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  the  removal  of  the  tasnia  lata. 

GAME,  in  geneia',  fignifies  any  diverfion  or  fport, 
that  is  performed  with  regularity,  and  rtftrained  to 
certain  rules.     See  Gaming. 

Games  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  into  thofe  of  exer- 
cife  and  addrefs,  and  thofe  of  hazard.  To  tlie  tird 
belong  chefs,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  and  to  the  latter 
thofe  performed  with  cards  or  dice,  as  back-gam- 
mon, ombre,  picquet,  whift,  &c.  See  BacK-Gam- 
vion,   &c. 

Games,  in  antiqnity,  were  public  diverfions,  exhi- 
bited on  folemn  occafions.  Such  among  the  Greeks, 
were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Illhmian,  Nemean,  i<c. 
games  ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  the  Apollinarian, 
Circenfian,  Capitoline,  &c.  games.  See  Olympic, 
Pythian,  Funeral,   &c. 

Game,  in  law,  fignifies  birds,  or  prey,  taken  or 
killed  by  fowling  or  hunting. 

The  property  of  fuch  animals  fera  naturx  as  are 
known  under  the  denomination  ol game,  with  the  right 
ofpurfuing,  taking,  and  deftroying  them,  is  veiled  in 
the  king  alone,  and  from  him  derived  to  fuch  of  his 
fubjecls  as  have  received  the  grants  of  a  chace,  a  park," 
or  a  free  warren. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  evei-y  man,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing, 
and  taking  to  his  own  ufe,  all  luch  creatures  as  are 
fera  lutlurit,  and  therefore  the  property  of  nobody, 
but  liable  to  be  fcized  by  the  lirll  occupant.  But  it 
follows  from  the  very  end  and  conllitution  of  fociety, 
that  this  natuial  tight,  as  well  as  many  others  be- 
longing to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  re  drained  by 
pofitive  laws  enaftcd  for  reafons  of  itate,  or  for  the 
fuppofed  benefit  of  the  community.  This  reflrlclion 
may  be  either  with  rcfpeft  to  ihe  place  in  which  this 
right  may,  or  may  not,  be  exercifed ;  with  refpecSl  to 
the  anUiuils  that  are  the  fubicdls  of  this  right  ;  or  with 
refpctt  to  the  pcrfonj  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercife 
it.  And,  in  confequcnce  of  this  authority,  v.-e  find 
that  the  municipal  laws  of  many  nations  have  exerted 
fuch  power  of  rediaint  ;  have  in  general  forbidden 
the  entering  on  another  man's  grounds,  for  any  caufe, 
without  the  owner's  leave  ;  have  extended  their  pro- 
teAion  to  fuch  particular  animals  as  are   ufually  the 
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ohjcils  of  purfuit ;  and  have  inverted  the  prerogatite  of  fiaftie. 
hunting  and  taking  fuch  animals,  in  the  foverei^jn  of  ^'~~ 
the  Hate  only,  and  fuch  as  he  fliall  authorize.  Many 
reafons  have  concurred  for  makingthefe  conllitutions  : 
as,  I.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  im- 
provement of  lands,  by  giving  every  man  an  exclu- 
iive  dominion  over  his  own  foil.  2.  For  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which 
would  foon  he  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty.  3.  For 
prevention  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation  in  hufbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank  ;  which  would  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licence.  4.  For 
prevention  of  popular  infurrecllons  and  refillance  to 
the  government,  by  difarmmg  the  bulk  of  the  people: 
which  lafl  is  a  reafon  oftener  meant  than  avowed,  by 
the  makers  of  foreft  or  game  laws.  Nor,  certainly,  in 
thefe  prohibitions  is  there  any  /w/(/rn/inju(lice,  as  fome 
have  weakly  enough  fuppofed  :  iince,  as  Puffendorf 
obferves,  the  law  does  not  hereby  take  from  any  man 
his  prefent  property,  or  what  was  already  his  own  ; 
but  barely  abridges  him  of  one  means  of  acquiring  a 
future  property,  that  of  occupancy  ;  which  indeed  the 
law  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which  the  laws 
of  fociety  have  in  moll  inftances  very  judly  and  reafon- 
ably  deprived  him. 

Yet,  however  defenfible  thefe  provifions  in  general 
may  be,  on  the  footing  of  reafon,  or  jullice,  or  civil 
policy,  we  muft,  notwithdanding,  acknowledge,  that, 
in  their  prefent  drape,  they  owe  their  immediate  ori- 
ginal to  llavery.  It  is  not  till  after  the  irruption  of 
the  northern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
read  of  any  other  prohibitions,  than  that  natural  one 
of  not  fporting  on  any  private  grounds  without  the 
owner's  leave. 

With  regai'd  to  the  rife  and  original  of  our  prefent 
civil  prohibitions,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  fored  and 
game  laws  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feodal  fyftera  ;  when  thofe  fwarms  of  barba'iairs  iffired 
from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
mod  of  the  prefent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  wedern  empire.  For  when  a  conquering  gene- 
ral came  to  fettle  the  economy  of  a  vanqiridred  coun- 
try, and  to  part  it  out  among  his  foldiers  or  feuda- 
tories, who  were  to  render  him  military  fervice  for  fuch 
donations  ;  it  behoved  him,  in  order  to  fecure  his  new 
acqulfrtions,  to  keep  the  r«/7;V;  or  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, and  all  v.'ho  weix-  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  condition  as  pofllble,  and  efpecially  to  prohibit 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  N'jthing  could  do  this  riror'e 
cffettually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fporting: 
and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  re- 
ferve  this  right  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  en  whom  he 
d.ould  bedow  it  ;  which  were  only  his  capital  feudato- 
ries, or  greater  barons.  And,  accordingly,  we  find, 
in  the  feudal  conditutlons,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohi- 
biting the  rrj/.'ici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and 
alfo  ptofcribiiig  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnares,  or  other  en- 
gines for  d.ltroying  the  game.  Th  s  exclufrve  privi- 
lege well  fiiited  the  martial  genius  of  the  conquering 
troops,  who  delighted  in  a  fi>ort  which  in  its  purfuit 
and  daughter  bore  fome  refeirblanco  to  war.  l^it/: 
omriis  (fays  C;efar,  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Germans) 
in  ii.'nii.'iorilius  alrjiie  injiudiis  rei  ml/it.iris  ctjijijlil.  And 
Tacitus  in  like  manner  obferves,  that  qmties  IcNi  «',«. 
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Gifne.     ineunt,  rmhiim  ivnal'tbut ,  pliu  per  otium  Iranjigiint.    And 
"~>  indeed,  like  fome  of  tlieir  modern  fuccefTors,  they  had 

no  oilier  amufement  to  entertain  their  vacant  hours  ; 
they  defpifing  all  arts  as  ificminate,  and  liaving  no 
other  learning,  than  was  couched  in  fiich  rude  ditties 
»«  were  fiing  at  the  folemn  caroufals  which  faccceded 
ihefe  anticnt  huntings.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in 
thofe  nations  where  the  fcodal  policy  remains  the  mod 
iiriconupted,  the  foreft  or  game  laws  continue  in  thtir 
highcft  rigour.  In  France,  all  game  is  properly  the 
king's;  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  it  is  death  for 
a  peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods  of  the  no- 
bih'ty. 

With  u<  in  Britain,  alfo,  hunting  has  ever  been  e- 
fteemcd  a  mod  princely  diverlion  and  exercife.  The 
whole  ifiand  was  icpleniflied  with  all  forts  of  game  in 
the  times  of  the  Britons  ;  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pa- 
■ftoral  manner,  without  inclofing  or  improving  their 
grounds  ;  aii<l  derived  much  of  their  fubliftence  fnim 
the  chafe,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But, 
when  hufbar.diy  took  place  under  the  Saxon  govcrn- 
tnent,  and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved,  and 
inclofcd,  the  bealts  naturally  fled  into  the  woody  and 
defart  traits,  which  were  called  i\\e.  forefls  ;  and,  ha- 
ving never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  tini  dillribu- 
tion  of  lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the 
crown.  Thefe  were  filled  with  great  plenty  of 
game,  which  our  loyal  fportfmen  ref^rved  for  their 
own  diverfion,  on  pain  of  a  pecuniary  forftituie 
for  fuch  as  interfered  with  their  fovereign.  But  e- 
very  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  fporting  upon 
his  territories,  provided  lie  abllained  from  the  king's 
forefts. 

However,  upon  the  Norman  conqneft,  a  new  doc- 
trine took  place  ;  and  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king all  bcalls  of  chafe  or  -venary,  and  fuch  other  ani- 
mals as  were  accounted  gavie.,  was  then  held  to  belong 
to  the  king,  or  to  fuch  only  as  were  authorized  under 
him.  And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feodal  law,  that  the  kincj  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they  being  all  held  of 
him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the  fee  ; 
and  that  therefore  he  has  the  right  of  the  univerfal  foil, 
to  enter  thereon,  and  to  chafe  and  take  fuch  creatures 
at  his  plcafure :  as  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  that  thefe  animals  arc  bona  vacantia,  and, 
having  no  other  osvner,  belong  to  the  king  by  his 
prerogative.  As  therefore  the  former  reafon  was  held 
to  vett  in  the  king  a  right  to  purfue  and  take  them 
any  wh>.re  ;  the  latter  w  as  fuppofed  to  give  the  king;, 
and  fuch  as  he  Ihould  authorize,  a  fole  and  exilufive 
right. 

This  vijht,  thus  newly  vefted  in  the  crown,  was  ex- 
erted with  the  utmoll  rijjour,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  NormJn  eftablifliment ;  not  only  in  the  ancient  fo- 
refts, but  in  the  new  ones  which  the  conqueror  made, 
by  laying  together  vail  tracls  of  country,  depopulati-d 
for  that  purpofe,  and  referved  folely  for  the  king's 
royal  diverfion  ;  in  which  were  exercifed  the  moll  hor- 
rid tyrannies  and  opprtlHons,  under  colour  of  forell- 
law,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  bealls  of  chafe  ; 
to  kill  any  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  forcll, 
•was  as  penal  as  the  death  of  a  man.  And,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  fame  principle,  king  John  laid  a  total  in- 
terdict upon  the  winged  as  well  as  the  fuurjuoted  crca- 
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tion  :    capturam  avium  per  tolam   Anglum   inter Jlx'tl  *.      Ojnir. 

The  cruel  and  unfupportable  hardfhips  which  thefe  fo-         *" ' 

reftlaws  created  to  the  fubjecl,  occafioned  our  aa-'^-^""' 
ceftors  to  be  as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  ^  ^' 
the  relaxation  of  the  fcodal  rigours  and  the  other  ex- 
actions introduced  by  the  Norman  family;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  immunities  of  carta  Jefonfj  as 
warmly  contended  for,  and  extorted  from  the  king 
with  as  much  difRculiy,  as  thofe  of  m.-igna  carta  itfelf. 
By  this  charter,  confirmed  in  parliament  |,  many  fo-t9Hen.in. 
re  Us  were  difafforcfted,  or  (tripped  of  their  oppreffive 
privileges,  and  regulations  were  made  in  the  regimen 
of  fuch  as  remained;  particularly  killing  the  king's 
deer  was  made  no  longer  a  capital  offence,  but  only 
puni(hed,by  a  fine,  imprifonmcnt,  or  abjuration  of  the 
realm.  And  by  a  variety  of  fubfequent  itaiutes,  toge- 
ther with  the  long  acquiefcence  of  the  crown  without 
exerting  the  foreft-laws,  this  prerogative  is  now  be- 
come no  longer  a  grievance  to  the  fubjett. 

But  as  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  the/are/!s  for  his 
own  exclulive  diverfion,  fo  he  granted  out  from  time 
to  time  other  tracts  of  lands  to  his  fubjedls  under  the 
names  of  ci.i/ej  or  parh  ;  or  gave  them  licence  to 
make  fuch  in  their  own  grounds ;  which  indeed  are 
fmaller  forells  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeift,  but  not  go- 
verned by  the  forelt-laws  ;  and  by  the  com-non  law  no 
pe;fiin  is  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill  any  beads  of  chafe, 
but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe  or  park  ;  unlefs  they 
be  alio  bealls  of  prey. 

As  to  all  inferior  fpecles  of  game,  called  ieq/ls  and 
fonoU  of  luarren  ;  the  liberty  of  taking  or  killing  them 
is  another  franchife  or  royalty,  derived  likewife  from 
the  crown,  and  called  free-ruarren ;  a  word  which  fig- 
nifies  prcfervation  or  cuftody  :  as  the  exclufive  liberty 
of  taking  and  killing  filh  in  a  public  ftream  or  river 
is  called  a  freeji/bery ;  of  which,  however,  no  nevr 
franchife  can  at  prefent  be  granted,  by  the  expreft 
provifion  of  magna  carta,  c.  1 6.  The  principal  inten- 
tion of  granting  a  man  thefe  franchifes  or  liberties  was 
in  order  to  protect  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  fole  and 
exclufive  power  of  killing  it  himfelf,  providtd  he  pre- 
vented other  perfons.  And  no  man  but  he  who  ha» 
a  chafe  or  free-warren,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or 
prefcription,  which  fiippofes  one,  can  jullify  hunting 
or  fporting  upon  another  man's  foil  ;  nor  indeed,  in 
thorough  llrictnefs  of  common  law,  either  hunting  or 
fporting  at  a'l. 

However  novel  this  doftrine  may  feem,  it  is  a  regu- 
lar confequence  from  what  has  been  before  delivered, 
that  the  lole  right  of  taking  and  deftroying  game  be- 
longs exclufively  to  the  king.  This  appears,  as  well 
from  tiie  hillorical  deduction  here  made,  as  becaufe  he 
may  giant  to  his  fubjcfts  an  exclufive  right  of  taking 
them ;  which  he  could  not  do,  unlefs  fuch  a  right  was 
firll  inherent  in  himfelf.  And  hence  it  will  follow, 
that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  fuch  deriva- 
tive right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  intitled 
to  take  or  kill  any  bealls  of  chafe,  or  other  game  what- 
foever.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  acquiefcence  of  the 
crown,  the  frequent  grants  of  free-warren  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  introduction  of  new  penalties  of  late  by 
certain  ilatutes  for  preferving  the  game,  this  exclufive 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  little  known  or  confidered  ; 
every  man  that  is  exempted  from  thefe  modern  penal- 
ties, looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
J   y  plcdfci 
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Game,      pleafes  witli  the  game:  whereas  die  contiary  is  llritlly  hj  the  acl  of  a  mere  ftranger.   Or  if  a  man  darts  game 

',      *         true,  that  no  man,  liowever  well  qualifed  he  may  vul-  on  another's  private  grounds,   anJ  kills  it   there,   the 

garly  be  efteemed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  royal  property  belongs  to  him  in  whafe  ground  it  was  killed, 

prerogative  by  the  killing  of  game,  unlefs  he  can  (hoiv  becaufe  it  was  alfo  fturted  there  ;   this  property  arifing 

a  particular  grant  of  free  warren  :  or  a  prefcription,  rationefoli.     AViicreaa  if,  after  being  darted  thc-re,  it  is 

whicli  prefiimes  a  grant ;  or  feme  authority  under  an  killed  in   the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  the  proper- 

aft  of  parliament.     As  for  the  latter,  there  are  but  ty  belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the   firft  ground,  be- 

two   inftances  wherein  an  exprefs    permiflion    to  kill  caufe  the  property  is  local  ;  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of 

game  was  ever  given  by  ftatute  ;  the  one  by  i  Jac.  I.  the  fecond,  becaufe  it  was  not  flartcd  in  his  foil  j  but 

c.  27.  altered  by  7  Jac.  I.  r.  11.  and   virtually  repeal-  it  vefts  in  the  perfon  who  darted  and  killed  it,  though 

cd  by  22   and  23  Car.  II.   c.  25.  which  gave  aiilhori-  guilty  of  a  trcfpafs  againd  both  the  owners.     See  the 

ty,   fo  long  as  they  remained   in   force,  to  the  owners  article  Game- Li  in. 

of  free-warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all  freehold-  G.-a/E-Caci,  a  fighting  cock,  or  on?  kept  for  fport  ; 

crs  having  40  1.  per  annum  in  lands  of  inheritance,  or  a  barbarous  praAice,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  any  civi- 

80 1.   for  life  or  lives,  or  400  1.   perfonal  edate   (and  lized   nation.      See  Cock  Fighting. 

their  fervants),  to  take  partridges  and  pheafants  upon  GAMELIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  fead, 

their  own,  or  their   mafter's  free- warren,  inheritance,  or  rather  facritice,  held  In  the  ancient  Gicek  families 

or  freehold  :    the   other  by  5  Ann.  c.  14.   which  em-  on  the  day  before  a  maniage  ;  thus  called  from  a  cu- 

powers  lords   and  ladies  of  manors  to   appoint   game-  dom  they  had  of  fhaving  themfelves  on   this  occafion, 

keepers,  to  kill  game  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  lord  or  lady;  and  prefentinir  their  hair  to  fome  deity  to  whom  they 

which  with    fome   alteration   dill   fubfids,  and  plainly  had  particular  obligations. 

fnppofes  fuch  power  not  to  have  been  in  them  before.  GAMELION,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the 

The  truth  of  the   matter  Is,  that   thefe  game-laws  do  eiglith  month   of  the  Athenian   year,  containing   2Q) 

indeed   qualify    nobody,  except   in    the   indance   of  a  days,  and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  January 

gamekeeper,   to    kill    game  :    but    only    to    fave    the  and  beginning  of  February.     It  was  thuo  called,  as  be- 

trouble  and  formal  procefs  of  an  aftion  by  the  perfon  ing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  the  moll  proper 

injured,  who   perhaps   too   might   remit   the   offence,  feafon  of  the  year  for  marriage. 

thefe  ftatutcs  Inflicl  (/(/(AV/V^wrt/ penalties,  to  he  recover-  GAMING,  the   att   of  playing   or  praftlfing  any 

ed  either  in  a  regular  or  fummary  way,  by  an)   of  the  game,  particularly   thofe   of  hazard  ;    as  cards,  dice, 

king's  fuhjefts,  from  certain  perf  )ns  of  inferior  rank  tables,  &c. 

who  may  be  found  offending  in  this  particular.  But  Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  a 
it  does  not  follow  that  perfons  excufed  from  thcie  ad-  thing  of  pernicious  confeqnence  to  the  commonwealth  ; 
ditlonal  penalties  are  therefore  authorifed  to  kill  game,  and  is  therefore  fcverely  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  con- 
The  circumdance  of  having  tool,  per  annum,  and  the  fidered  as  a  practice  generally  intended  to  fupply,  or 
red,  are  not  properly  qualifications,  but  exemptions,  retrieve,  the  expcnces  occafioncd  by  luxury  :  it  be- 
And  thefe  perfons,  fo  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  ing  a  kind  of  tacit  confedion,  that  the  company  enga- 
the  gamc-datutes,  are  not  only  liable  to  attlons  of  ged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
trefpafs  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  but  alfo,  if  they  rclpeClIve  fortunes  ;  and  theiefore  they  cad  lots  to  de- 
kill  game  within  the  limits  of  any  royal  franchife,  termine  upon  whom  the  niin  diall  at  prefent  fall,  that 
they  arc  liable  to  the  adtlons  of  fuch  who  may  have  the  red  may  be  faved  a  little  longer.  But,  taken  in 
the  right  of  chafe  or  free- warren  therein.  any  light,  it  is  an  offence  of  the  mod  alarming  nature  ; 
Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his  tending,  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  promote  public 
prerogative,  and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  au-  idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  thofe  of  3 
thorltv,  the  ROYAL  FRANCHrsEof  CHACE,  PARK,  or  lower  clais  ;  and,  among  perfons  of  a  fuperlor  rank,  it 
•  See  theft  Free-  Warrf.n  *,  are  the  only  perfons  who  may  acquire  hath  frequently  been  attended  with  the  fudden  ruin  and 
articles.  any  property,  howivit  fugitive  and  tranfitory,  in  thefe  defolation  of  atiL'ient  and  opulent  families,  an  abandon- 
animals  yir.?  nature,  while  living  ;  which  is  faid  to  be  ed  proditutlon  of  every  principle  of  honcmr  and  virtue, 
vedcd  in  ihcm  f>ropter  prlvilegium.  And  it  mud  alfo  and  too  often  hath  ended  in  {elf- murder.  To  rellrain 
be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  may  thus  lawfully  this  pernicious  vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people, 
hunt,  fidi,  or  fowl,  ratione frivilegit,  have  only  a  qua-  the  datute  33  Hen.  VLII.  c.  9.  was  made;  which 
lifted  property  In  thefe  animals  :  it  not  being  abfolute  prohibits,  to  all  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis,  ta- 
or  perm^'nent,  hut  lading  only  fj  long  as  the  creatures  bles,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverfions 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fueh  refpeftive  franchife  or  there  fpecified,  unlcfs  in  the  time  of  Chrillmas,  under 
liberty,  -.ind  eeafing  the  inrtant  they  voluntarily  pafs  pecinnary  pains  and  imprifinme^it.  And  the  fame  law, 
out  of  it.  It  is  hcla  indeed,  that  If  a  man  darts  any  and  alio  the  datute  23  Geo.  II.  f.  24.  infli'.t  pecuni- 
game  within  liis  uwn  grounds,  and  follows  it  Into  ano-  aiy  penalties,  as  well  upon  the  mader  of  any  public 
ther's,  and  kills  It  there,  the  property  remains  in  him-  houfe  wherein  fervants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon 
fclf.  And  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  natural  ju-  the  fervants  themfelves  wlio  are  found  to  be  gaming 
dice  :  for  the  property  eonfifls  in  the  poffeffton;  which  there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modera 
pofff  flion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  11-  complaint  :  It  Is  the  gaming  in  high  life  that  demands, 
berty,  and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  puifut.  And  the  attention  of  the  maglilrate  ;  a  pafTion  to  which 
fo,  if  a  Ihanger  darts  game  in  one  man's  cliaie  or  free-  every  valuable  confiderat.ion  is  made  a  facrificc,  and 
warren,  and  hunts  it  in'u  another  libe-ly,  the  proper-  which  we  feem  to  have  inherited  from  our  ancedors  the 
ty  continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chnfe  or  warren;  this  ancient  Germans;  whom  Tacitus  defcribes  to  have 
property  aiifing  from  privilege,  and  not  being  changed  been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  mod  exor- 

I  biUnt 
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bitant  degree.     "  They  addid  themfrlves  (fays  he)     plate 
to  dice    (which  is  wondtrful)   when  fober,  and   as  a 
ferious  employment ;  with   fuch   a  mad  defire  of  win- 
ning or  lofing,  that,  when   ftript   of  every  thing  elfe, 
they  will   llake  at   laft  their  liberty,    and  their  very 
felve3.     The  loftr  goes  into  a  voluntary  flavery  ;  and, 
though  younger  and  ftronger  than  his  antagonift,  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be   bound  and  fold.     And    this  perfe- 
verance  in    fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  point  of  ho- 
nour:  ea  tjl  in   re prava  pervicana,  ipfi  Jidem  •vacant." 
One  would  almoft  be  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  wasde- 
fcribing   a  modern  Englilhman.     When  men  are  thus 
intoxicated   with   fo  frantic   a   fpirit,  laws  will  be  of 
little  avail  :  bt  caufe  the  fame  falfe  fenfe  of  honour  that 
prompts  a  man  to  facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from 
appealing  to  the  magiftrate.     Yet  it  is  proper  that  law  s 
fliould  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that  gentlemen  may 
confider  what   penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
a  confidence  they  repofe  in  (harpers  ;  who,  if  fuccefs- 
fiil  in  play,   are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,   if 
unfuccefsful,  have   it  in  tl\cir  power  to  be  ftill  greater 
gainers  by  informing.     For,  by  flat.  16  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  betting  fhall  lofe  more  than 
lool.  at  one  time,  he  Ihall  not  be  compellable  to  pay 
the  fame  ;  and  the  winner  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  value, 
one   moiety  to  the  king,  the   other   to   the  informer. 
The  ftatute  9  Ann.  c.  14.  enacls,  that  all  bonds   and 
other   fccurities,  given   for  money   won    at   play,    or 
money  lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  ihall  be  utter- 
ly void  :  that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  lands, 
made  upon  the  fame  confideration,  (hall  be  and  enure 
to  the  heir   of  the  mortgager  :  that,  if  any  perfon  at 
one  time  lofes  lol.    at  play,  he   may  fue   the  winner, 
and  recover  it  back  by  action  of  debt  at  law  ;  and,  in 
cafe  the  lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon   may  fue  the 
winner  for  treble  the  fum  fo  loft  ;  and  the  plaintiff  in 
either  cafe  may  examine   the   defendant  himfelf  upon 
oath  :  and  that   in  any  of  thefe  fuits  no  privilege  of 
parliament  (hall  be  allowed.    The  ftatute  farther  enafts, 
that  if  any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins 
more  than  icl.   or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  in- 
didled  thereupon,  and  fhall  forfeit  five  times  the  value, 
(hall  be  deemed   infamous,  and   fuffer   fuch   corporal 
punKhment   as  in   cafe  of  wilful  perjury.     By  feveral 
Itatutcs  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.   all   private 
lotteries  by  tickets,  cards,  or  dice   (and  particularly 
the  games  of  faro,  bafl'et,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paf- 
fage,  roily  polly,  and   all  other  games  with  dice,  ex- 
cept backgammon),  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of 
200I.  for  him  that  (hall  ereA  fuch  lotteries,  and  50 1. 
a-time  for  the  players.      Public  lotteries,   unlcfs  by  au- 
thority of  parliament,  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  de- 
vices, under  the  denomination  oi  falei   or  otherwife, 
■which  in  the  end  are  equivalent   to  lotteries,  were  be- 
fore  prohibited  by  a  great  variety  of  itatutes  under 
heavy  pecuniary  penalties.     But  particular  defcriptions 
will   ever  be  lame  and  deficient,  uniefs  all  games  of 
mere  chance  are  at  once  prohibited  ;  the   invention  of 
(harpers  being  fwlfter  tlian  tiie  puniflim^rnt  of  the  law, 
which  only  hunts  them  from  one   device  to  anotiier. 
The  ftat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  19.   to   prevent  the  multipli- 
city of  hcrfe  laces,  another  fund  of  gaming,   diicC  ►, 
that  no  plates  or  matehes  under  50I.  value  (hall  be  run, 
upon  penalty  of  200 1.   to  be   paid   by  the  owner  of 
each  horfe  running,  and  100 1.  by  fuch  as  advertife  the    , 
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By   ftatute    18  Geo.  II.  c.   34.    the   ftatute  Gam^g. 

9  Ann.  is  farther  enforced,  and  fome  deficiencies  fup-    """ 

plied  :  the  forfeitures  of  that  ad  may  now  be  reco- 
vered in  a  court  of  equity  ;  and,  moreover,  if  any 
man  be  convifted,  upon  information  or  indiclment,  of 
winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting  lol.  or  20 1.  within  24 
hours,  he  (hall  foifeit  five  times  the  fum.  Thus  care- 
ful has  the  legKlature  been  to  prevent  this  deftrudive 
vice  :  which  may  (how  that  our  laws  agalnft  gaming 
arc  not  fo  deficient,  as  ourfclves  and  our  magiilrates  in 
putting  thofc  laws  in  execution. 

Chance,  or  Hazard,  in  G/:misg.  Hazard,  or  chaYjce , 
is  a  matter  of  mathematical  confideration,  becaufe  it 
admits  of  more  and  lefs.  Gamelltrs  either  fet  out  up- 
on an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed  to  do  fo. 
This  equality  may  be  altered  in  the  courfe  of  the  game, 
by  the  greater  good-foitune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
gamefters,  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better  chance, 
fo  that'his  (hare  in  the  ftakes  is  proportionably  better 
than  at  firft.  This  more  and  lefs  runs  through  all  the 
ratios  between  equality  and  infinite  difference,  or  from 
an  infinitely  little  difference  till  it  come  to  an  infinitely 
great  one,  whereby  t^he  game  is  determined.  The 
whole  game,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  it, 
is  a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  (hares  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  hap- 
pen, compared  with  the  number  of  all  the  chances  by 
which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatifj  de  Menfura  Sortis,  has 
computed  the  variety  of  chances  in  feveral  cafes  that 
occur  in  gaming,  the  laws  of  which  may  be  underflood 
by  what  follows. 

Suppole^  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  happen,  both  fides  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  q. 

If  two  gamefters,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing, 
that,  if  the  cafes ^  happen,  A  (hall  win  ;  but  if  q  hap- 
pen, B  (hall  win,  and  the  ftake  be  a ;  the  chance  of 

A  will  be  f-^s  and  that  of  B  i-^  :    confcquentlv,    if 

they  fell  the  expedancies,  they  (hould   have   that   for 
them  refpedlively. 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  Cngle  die,  on  this  condition, 
that,  if  A  throw  two  or  more  aces,  at  eight  tliiows, 
he  (hall  win  ;  otherwife  B  (hall  win  ;  Wliat  is  the  ra- 
tio of  their  chances  ?  Since  there  is  but  one  cafe  where- 
in an  ace  may  turn  up,  and  five  wherein  it  may  not, 
let  a=:  I,  and  bzz^.  And  again,  fince  there  are  eight 
throws  of  the  die,  let  n  =  8;  and  you  will  have 
a-\-b\"  —  l'' — nab"  —  I,  to  i" -j-nai" — i:  that  is,  the 
chance  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B  as  663991  to 
10156525,  or  nearly  as  2  to  3. 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  fingle  quoits ;  and,  after 
playing  fome  time,  A  wants  4  of  being  up,  and  B  6  ; 
but  B  is  fo  much  the  better  gamefter,  that  his  th.Tuce 
agalnft  .■^  upon  a  fingle  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2  ;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  their  chances  i'  Since  A  wants  4,  and 
B  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws  ;  there- 
fore, raile  d-f-i  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it  will  be 
a'  +  Cf  <i'o-|-36a"W  +  84  a''l^-\-\26  <i'b' +126  a*  l>\ 
to  84<i^^''-J-36<Jd*'-f  6rtA^-|-i''  :  call  a  3,  and  L  2,  and 
3  Y  2  yo 
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.""""'g     y^^  "'"  '"'^'^  t''«  "t'^  of  chances  In  numbers,  viz.  be  ^x;x  J  =  Ui  ;  which  being  fubtraded  from  i,  there 

"  1  759^7  7  to  1 94048.  _  _  will  remain  ^«rV  for  the  probability  of  throwiat-  It  once 

A  and  B  play  at   Inigle  quoits,  and  A   is  the  beft  or  oftener  in  three  times:  tlierefore  the   odds  againlt 

gam.iler,  fo  that  he  can  give  B  2  in  3  :  What  is  the  throwing  it  in  three  times  are  iJctooi.    Arain   fuo 

ratio  of  their  chances  at  a  fingle  thrnu-  >  Suppofe  the  pofe  we  would  know  the  probability  of'throwino-  an  ace 

chances  as  s  to  l,   and  laife  3+  i  to  its  cube,  which  once  in  four  times,  and  no  more  :  llnce  the  prcrbabiiitr 

ttiL  be  a'  +  3«'  +  j-+  '•      Now  fmte  A  could  give  B  of  throwing  it  the  firlt  time  is  ^,   and  of  mifling  it  the 

2  out  of  3,   A   might  undertake  to  win  three  throws  other  three  times,  is  -^X-^Xf ,  it  follows,  that  the  prob 

mmnET  :  and  confcauentlv  the  rhnncpo  in  tt,;= /-af^  ...111  KHi't.r  ,,f  .^r,^.•„■„.,  ;.  .u.  cii  •: _     .        -.r-       '.      . 

but 


,  J     -   -~  1  -  '"  ■••"  >-"i'^,   »iin.ii  >^.i,.<.  Ill  iuui  iiuieB,  diiu  no  more:  iince  the  probabilif 

will  be  a'  +  3a  +31+1.      Now  iince  A  could  give  B  of  throwing  it  the  firlt  time  is  ^,   and  of  mifling  it  th 

2  out  of  3,   A   might  undertake  to  win  three  throws  other  three  times,  is  -^X-^Xf ,  it  follows,  that  the  proba 

running  ;  and  confcquently  the  chances  in  this  cafe  will  bility  of  throwing  it  the  firlt  time,  and   miirin-r    it  th 

beasz^to3::'  +  32+i.     Hence  =3  =  3a'  +  3~+ i  ;  or  other  three  fucceffive  times,  is  ^Xix,tx^=  ^V,  ;  bu 


and,  confequently,  z=  T"J 

fore,   are     J  2  —  i,  and  i,  refpeftivcly, 


And  therefore  z\/2  =  z-{-  I 
The  chances,   there 


bccaule  It  is  poliible  to  lut  every  throw  as  well   as  the 
tirit,   it  follows,  that   the   probability   of  throwin<r  it 
once  in  four  throws,  and  milling  it  the  other  tlrec^  is 
4X125       coo         ,  •  ,    ,    • 
^  ^    ,  =         ,;  wlncli  being  lubtradtd  Irora  I,  there 

will   remain   ^\^^%  for  the  firobability  of  throwing  it 


Again,  fuppofe   I   have   two  wagers  depending,  in     „„„  ,        ■-"'     .    ^        '.  „■ 

,c  fir!{  of  which    I   have    3  to  2   the  beft  of  the  lay,     2'      '  -"'"'  '"  "'  ""''''      -' ''"'•■^"^■^'  '^  °"* 


ind  7n" the  fecond  y'to'V i  What"  is'^hr  probability'l  ""'^"'f  V"  "'™"  '"  'f  u  ""'  \"'^  ""  """"''  '"  f°""" 

win  both  wa-ers '                                         ^               ^  times,  he  has  500  to  796  the  worft  of  the  lay,  or  3- to 

.     Ti             u  VI-.       r      •     •          i_      r  n  •     .      1  °  very  near. 

I.    Ihe   probability  of  winning   the   firftis^',  that  t-          r    .                            r    ,       , 

is  the  number  of  chances   I   have   to  win,  divided  by  ,    ^'P^"'^'  two  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of  them  has 

the  number  of  all  the  chances  :  the  probability  of  win-  •"*;'."  ''  many  chances  to  come  up  as  the  other  ;  what 

ring   the   fecond   is  ^V  :   therefore,  muhiolying  thefe  '^  »^^  P'^^^^bihty,  that  the  event    «+.,ch  has  the  greater 

two  fraftions  together,  the  produft  will  be  if,  which  """^^^.^  "^  <^ha"«s  to  come  up,   does  not  happen  twice 

is   the   probability  of  winning  both  wagerL       Now,  ^/"'' '^'^  ""-^'J  '>^PF"^  o««.  "'"ch    is   the  cafe  of 

r_  _.-!_•,_■  V   r  ,  .     ..    ,  ?               ,6          .    .      .'  flinging  7  with  two  dice  before  4   once?     Since    the 


this  fratlion  being  fubtraded  from  i,  the  remainder  i^ 
yf-,  which  is  the  probability  I  do  not  win  b(>th  wagers  : 
therefore  the  odds  againil  me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win- 
ning the  firrt,  aiwl  lofing  the  fecoud,  [  argue  thus  :  the 
probability  of  winning  t!ie  firll  is  i,  the  probability  of 
'olinij  the  fecond  is  /,- :  therefore  multiplying  }  by  -,* 


number  of  chances  is  as  2  to  i,  the  probability  of 
the  firll  happening  before  the  fecond  is  j,  but  the  pro- 
bability of  its  happening  twice  before  it  is  but  -fXf  eir 
I :  therefore  it  is  5  to  ^  fcven  does  not  come  op  twice 
before  four  once. 

But,  if  it   were  demanded,  what  mull  be  the  pro- 
portion of  the  facilities  of  the  coming  up  of  two  events. 


the  proJud  f  f  wiU  be  the  probability  of  my  vi,  niiig  T  U  ,  .  fac.hties  of  the  coming  up  of  two  ev.nts. 
the  firll,  and  lofing  the  fecond  ;  which  being  fubtrad^  !°."''\'  f  .,  '^  ^''  '^'  """'^  "^'""^  '^"'^^  "J^ 
ed  from  t,  there  will  remain  -4f,  which  is  the  proba-  •'""'  ^^°''  '^'  °'''"  '^""'f  "P  °"«  •  The  anfwer 
hllilv  I  do  not  win  the  firll,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofe     "'  l\v.  ^  7'1   ""^'y  =  , «'he>'ce  ,t  follows,  that  the 

probabihty  of  throwmg   the  fii  II  before  the  fecond  is 


the  fecond. 

3.   If  I  would  know  what  tlie  probability  is  of  win 
iiing  the  fecond,        '         '      "■  •        ■    - 


and  the  probability   of  throwing  it   twice  is  -'X 

and  at  the  fame"  time  lofing  the  firft,     7V   °\f'^\l  f'^'-efore    the   probability  of  not  doling 

e   ,   ,-.       r      •      •         ,^.        "!.'     't  is  4|'j:  therefore  the  odds  agai  nit  It  are  as  145:  to 


I  z 


1  fay  thus  :  The  probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is 
-r^- ;  the  probability  of  lofing  the  firll  is  -f  :  therefore, 
multiplying  thefe  two  fiadions  together,  the  produd 
If  is  the  probability  I  win  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe 
the  firlt. 

4.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of 
lofing:  both  wagers,  I  fay,  the  probability  of  lofii-r 
the   firft   is  i,  and   the  probability  of  Lfiug   the   ic- 


144.  which  comes  very  near  an  equality. 

buppoi'e  there  is  a  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour,  and  another  heap  of  thirteen  caids  of  another 
colour  ;  What  is  the  probability,  that,  taking  one  card 
at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I  fhall  take  out  the  two 
aces  ? 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  firft 
heap  is  ^\,  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 


coudvV:   therefore   the    pmbabllity    of    loiw    them     .^"^^P '\^r.  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 
both   Is   A:  which,  being  fubtradted   from    f,  there     I^'TII^'P '^■' s' J*'.'^'^*''? '^%P.'-°b^ 

.i,„.„f.,_,     .1°   -j.i.  ^r,   ,-       ,      ,'  out  both  aces  13  tVXtt  =  tK.  which  being  fubtraded 


from    I,  there  will  remain   j-f?- :  therefore    th 


he   odds 


1    '  '  cy  ..•J...      .,     nil.  1 4_ 

remains -If  :   therefore,  the  odds  of  lofing  both  wagers 

is  47  to  8.  ■  ji                  , 

'iM-              r       r    •       •          !•    1  ,           ,     ,  againlt  me  are  168  to  i. 

1  his  way  of  reafoiiiiig  IS  applicable   to  the  happen-  t„  -  r        k          u 

Ing  or  failing  of  any  events   that   may  fall  under  con-  ,>,.  "  "^"  "'^'''  '^'  '"""".  ^'^''!^   ""   ^'"^  ^""thcr, 

fideratlon.    Thus  if  I  would  know  what  the  probability  '^e  manner  of  arguing   is  fomewbat  aheved.      Thus. 

is  of  miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  die,  this  7^         ,       "",'  /  ?"'  fingle  heap   of  thirteen  cards 

I  confider  as  the  failing  of  four  different  events.     Now  °^  ""'  "f°7   ^  ^"'"^  ^<^d.n.k.  to  take  out  firlt  the 

the  probabihty  of  miffing  the  firll  is  f,  the   fecoud  Is  ^"  '  ^"'^'  ^«=condly,  the  two:   though   the  probability 

alfo  -J,  the   third  1,  and^he   fourth  |  ;  therefore  the  ."^''"""^  T  "''  l"r^'  ^'V  '"'^  '^'  probability   of 

probability  of  milling  it  four  times  together  is  iXiXi  r^c  7         ,  '"""          ,'''"'"^'  ^'^  ''   y"'  '''^'  ^«  ^eing 

Xl  =  ^,;  which  being  fubtraded  from  .,  there^'w^fl  I""^?"        '^          "^  "f  "^""^l'-  '}"'  "'"  '"""•'"   ""^Y 

remain  AV.  for  the  probabilltv  of  thro.  in  J  n  '..„.'  'J^^"'  'i'"^^  .'"  '^^'^  ''^P.   ^^ich  will  make  the  proba- 
bility of  tasing  out  the  two  to  be  ^V  ;   therefore  the 


remain  yrVV  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or 
oftener  In  four  times:  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing 
an  ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  62  c. 

But  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  was  undertaken  in  three 
times,  the  probability  of  miffing  it  tlixee  times  would 
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probability   ot  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  two. 
will  be  ,VXA- 

In  this  lall  queltion  the  two  events  have  a  dependence 
on  each  other  j  which  couHas  in  this,  that  one  of  tbe 

event* 


G     A     N 


i  i+»  1 


G     A     O 


II 

IgCJ, 


A's  winning  will  bellI-J-^=—  ;  and  that  of  B's  win- 


ning eTCTts  bei'njf  fuppofrd  as  having  happened,  the  proba- 
bility of  the  oiher'3  happening  is  thereby  altered.  Bat 
th«  cafe  is  not  fo  in  the  t*o  heaps  of  cards. 

If  the  events  in  qixftion  be  n  in  number,  and  he 
fuch  as  have  the  fame  number  a  of  chances  by  w  hich 
they  may  happen,  and  likewife  the  fame  number  i  of 
chances  hy  which  they  may  fail,  raife  a-^b  lo  the  pow- 
er n.  And  if  A  and  li  play  togeihcr,  on  condition 
that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  queflion 
happen,  A  (hall   win,  and   B  lofe,  the   probability  of 

ning  will  Hf-  •   for  when  a-\-i  is  aftually  raifed 

to  tlie  power  n,  the  only  term  in  which  a  does  not  oc- 
cur is  the  hill  i"  :  therefore  all  the  terms  but  the  kll 
are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  n  =  3,  raifing  a+i  to  the  cube  a'+3<i'^-i- 
3ai'-|-i',  all  the  terms  but  i'  will  be  favourable  to 
A  ;  and  therefore  the  probability  of  A's  winning  will 

bility  of  B"s  winning  will  be  But  if  A  and  B 

play  on  condition,  that  if  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  qi:cftion  happen,  A  lliall  win  ;  but  in  cafe 
one  only  happen,  or  none,  B  fhall  win  ;  the  probabi- 
lity of  A's  winning  will  be ."+':■  ~""  i  for 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  aa  does  not  occur,  are 
the  two  lail,  viz.  luii" — '  aud  i". 

GAMMONING,  among  feamen,  denotes  fevcral 
turns  of  a  rope  taken  round  the  bowiprit,  and  reeved 
through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater 
fcciirity  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUT,  Gamut,  Gam-uI,  in  mufic,  a  fcale 
whereon  we  may  learn  to  fo\iad  the  mu.ical  notes,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  in  their  feveral  orders  and  difpo- 
£tions.      See  Music. 

The  invention  of  this  fcale  is  owing  to  Guido  Are- 
tin,  monk  of  Artzzo,  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year 
10C9  ;  though  it  is  not  fo  properly  an  invention,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  diagiam  or  Icale  of  tiie  ancients, 
iiee  Arktin. 

Several  alterations  have  been  msde  in  the  gammut. 
M.  le  Maire,  particularly,  has  aiided  a  feveuth  note  ; 
viz. /i  ;  and  the  EnglitTi  ufually  throw  out  both  ut  and 
Ji,  and  make  the  other  five  ferve  for  all. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  the  goofe- 
i,ind  ;  one  of  which,  it  is  ibid,  will  ferve  live  geefe. 
See  Anas. 

GANG-WAV,  is  the  fevcral  paflages  or  ways  from 
one  part  of  the  fhip  to  the  other  ;  and  whatfocver  is 
laid  in  any  of  thofe  paffages,  is  faid  to  lie  in  the  gang- 
way. 

GAGANELLl.     See  Clement  XIV. 

GANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  fndia. 
It  has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  which  border  on  Little 
Thibet,  in  96  degrees  of  longitude,  and  JJ.  45.  of 
latitude.  It  crofies  feveral  kingdoms,  runniiig  from 
north  to  foiith  ;  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  v.-aters  are  lowctl  in  April  and 
May,  and  higheft,  before  the  end  of  SeiJttrabcr.     It 


overflows  yearly  like  the  Nile  ;  and  renders  the  king- 
dom of  Bengal  as  fruitful  as  that  of  the  Delta  in  E- 
pypt.^  The  people  in  thefe  parts  hold  the  water  of 
this  river  in  higli  veneration  ;  and  it  is  vifited  annually 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  Tlie  Englifh  have  feveral  fettlemcnts  on  this 
river,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places.  The  greatell  happinefs  that  many  of  the  In- 
dians  wifh  for,  is  to  die  in  this  river. 

GANGLION,  in  anatomy,  deivotes  a  knot  fre- 
quently found  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  which 
is  not  morbid ;  for  wherever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two 
nerves  join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglion  or 
plexus,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nei-vcs  of  the  medulla  fpiualis,  and  in  many  other  pla- 
ces of  the  body. 

Ganglion,  in  furgery,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally 
moveable,  in  the  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car- 
pus, upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that  part ;  ufu- 
ally «-jthout  any  pain  to  the  patient. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  affected  begin  to 
corrupt,  and  put  on  a  Hate  of  putrcfaftion.  See  Me- 
dicine, and  Surgery. 

GANNET,  or  Sol.ind  Goofe,  in  ornithology.  See 
Pelicanus. 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  a  large  kind  of  glove 
made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  fmall plates. 
It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points.  The  word  is  derived  of  the  French  ^a/i/f- 
let  ;   and  that  from  ^xii/ or  _jan/,   "glove." 

The  cafque  and  gauntlets  were  always  borne  in  the 
ancient  marches  in  ceremony.  Gauntlets  were  not  intro- 
duced till  about  the  1  3th  century. 

The  gauntlet  was  frequently  thrown  like  the  glove,. 
by  way  of  challenge. 

GANTLOPE.     SeeGAUNTLopE. 

G.VNYMEDE,  in  mytiiology,  a  beaut I.'ul.  youth 
of  Phrygia,  fon  of  Tros  and  brother  to  Ilus  ;■  accord- 
ing to  Lucian,  he  w.is  the  fou  of  Dardanus-.  Jupiter  was 
charmed  with  him;  and  carrying  him  away,  made  him 
his  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe,  Some  fav  that 
he  caufed  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle,  and  o- 
thers  aflirm  lie  was  himfelf  the  ravifher  under  tiie  form 
of  that  bird.  He  dcilied  this  youth  ;  and  to  comf,jrt 
his  father,  made  a  prefent  to  him  of  fome  of  thofe  very 
fvift  horfes  that  the  gods  rode  upon. 

GAOL  (Gaola,  Fr.  Geole,  i.  e.  Cavenla,  "  a  cage 
for  birds"),  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  prifon.  It  is 
a  ftrong  place  or  houTe  for  keeping  of  debtors,  &c. 
and  wherein  a  man  is  retrained  of  his  liberty  to  an- 
fwer  an  offence  done  againll  the  laws:  and  every  coun- 
ty hath  two  gaols,  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be  any 
houfe  where  the  fheriH  pleafes ;  the  other  for  the 
peace  aud  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufEcicnt,  &c.  ju- 
ftices  of  peace,  in  their  quarter  feflions,  may  contract 
with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it ;  and 
by  their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on  for  that 
purpofe  to  be  levied  on  the  feveral  hundreds,  and 
other  divifions  in  the  county  by  a  jull  rate,  1 1  &  1 2 
Wil.  III.  c.  19.     See  Prison. 

CAOL-Delivcry.  The  adminillration  of  jullice  be- 
ing origiiially  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  our  kings 
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Gaoler    in  perfon  rode  through  the  realm  once  in  feven  years, 
H        to  judge  of  and  determine  crimes  and  offences;  after- 
Garnmond.  ^^arJs  juftices  in   eyre   were  appointed;   and  fince,  ju- 
^       ^~~"  ftices  of  affife  and  gaol-delivery,  &c.     A  commiffion  of 
gaol-deliverv,  is  a  patent   in  nature  of  a  letter  from 
the  king  to  certain  perfons,  appointing  them  his  juftices, 
or  two  or  three  of  them,  and  authoiifing  them  to  de- 
liver his  gaol,  at   fuch  a  place,  of  the  priloners  in  it : 
foF  which  purpofe  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  place,  at  the  time  they  themfelves  fliall  appoint ;  and 
informs  them,   that,   for   the   fame  purpole,   the  king 
hath  commanded  his  (herifT  of  the  fame  county  to  bring 
all  the   prifoners  of  the  gaol,  and  their  attachments, 
before  them  at  the  day  appointed. 

The  jullices  of  gaol-delivery  are  empowered  by  the 
common  law  to  proceed  upon  indiftmcnts  of  felony, 
trefpafs,  &c.  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve  : 
they  may  likcwife  difchargc  futh  prifoners,  as  on  their 
trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againil  whom,  on  pro- 
clamation being  made,  no  evidence  has  appeared  : 
they  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  treafon,  and 
to  punilli  many  particular  offences,  by  ilatute  2  Hawk. 
24.  2  Hale'i  hijl.  Plac'it.  Cor.  35. 

GAOl^ER,  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon.  She- 
riff? are  to  make  fuch  gaolers  for  whom  they  will  be 
anfuerable  :  but  if  there  be  any  default  in  the  gaoler, 
an  action  lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape,  &c.  yet  the 
fheriff  is  mod  ufually  charged  ;  2  lull.  592.  Where  a 
gaoler  kills  a  prifoner  by  hard  ufuage,  it  is  felony  ;  3 
Inft.  52.  No  fee  fliall  be  taken  by  gaolers,  but  what 
is  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled  by  the  judges,  who  may 
determine  petitions  agaiiift  their  extortions,  &c.  2.  Geo. 
II.  c.  22. 

GAONS,  a  certain  order  of  Jewifh  doctors,  who 
appeared  in  the  Eall,  after  the  doling  of  the  talmud. 
The  word  Gaons  fignifies  "  excellent,  fublime;"  as  in 
the  divinity-fchools  we  formeily  had  Irrefragable,  Sub- 
lime, Refolute,  Angelic,  and  Subtile  doftors.  The 
Gaons  fiicceeded  the  Scburaeans  or  Opiners,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Chanan  Meifclitia 
was  the  head,  and  tirft  of  the  excellents.  He  rcllored 
the  academy  of  Pandcbita,  v\hich  had  been  ftiut  up 
for  30  years. 

GAR-FisH,  HoRN-jyh,  or  Sea-needle.  See  Esox. 
GARAMA  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the  Gara- 
mantes  in  Libya  Interior;  near  the  fprings  of  the  Ci- 
nyphus,  now  in  ruins.  Garamantes  the  people.  It 
lay  to  the  foutli  of  the  Gaetulia,  extending  from  the 
fpi  ings  of  the  Cinyphus,  and  the  adjacency  of  the  river 
Gir,  to  ihe  mountains  which  form  at  the  Vallis  Cara- 
mantica  (Pliny);  or  from  the  fprings  of  the  Bagradcs 
to  the  lake  Nuba  (Ptolemy). 

GARAMOND  (Claude),  a  very  ingenious  letter- 
foimdcr,  was  born  at  Paris  ;  where  he  began,  in  the 
year  1510,  to  found  his  printing  types  free  from  all 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called) 
the  black  letter,  and  brought  them  to  fuch  pcrfedlion, 
ihac  he  had  the  glory  of  furpaiTing  all  who  went  before 
liim,  and  of  being  fcarcely  ever  excelled  by  his  luc- 
ccffors  in  that  ufeful  art.  His  types  were  piodigiouily 
multiplied;  both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he 
llruck,  and  the  t)pei>  formed  in  rcfemblame  of  his 
in  ail  p..na  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Italy,  Germany, 
Lngland,  and  Holland,  the  bookfellcrs,  by  way  of 
iecoromcndiug  their  bocks,  diftinguiflicd  thv.   type  by 
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his  name  ;  and  in  particular  the  fmall  Roman  wa»  0»'' 
by  way  of  excellence  known  among  the  printers  of 
thefe  nations  by  the  name  of  Garamond's  fmall  Roman.  _'■ 
By  the  fpecial  command  of  king  Francis  I.  he  founded 
three  f17.es  of  Greek  types  for  the  ufe  of  Robert  Ste- 
phens, who  with  them  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions 
of  the  New  Tetlament,  and  other  Greek  authors.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1 56 1. 

GARASSE  (Francis),  a  remarkable  jefuitical  wri- 
ter, the  firft  author  of  that  irreconcilable  enmity  that 
Hill  fublUls  between  the  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Angoulefme  in  1585: 
and  entered  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600.  As  he  had 
a  quick  imagination,  a  ftrotig  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
turn  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France  ;  but  not  content  with  this  honour, 
he  diftinguiihed  himfclf  ftill  more  by  his  writings, 
which  were  bold,  licentious,  and  produced  much  con- 
troverfy.  The  moil  confiderable  in  its  confcquences 
was  intitled  La  fomme  theologique  des  veritez.  capuales  dc 
la  religion  Cretienne;  which  was  firft  attacked  by  the 
abbot  of  St  CyVan,  who  obferving  in  it  a  prodigious 
number  of  faltifications  of  the  fcriptures  and  of  the 
fathers,  befides  many  heretical  and  impious  opinious, 
conceived  the  honour  of  the  church  required  him  to 
undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  publiihed  a 
full  anfwer  to  it;  while  Garaffe's  book  was  alfo  under 
examination  of  the  dottors  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  condemned.  Garaffe  replied  to  St 
Cyran ;  but  the  two  parties  of  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts,  of 
whom  thefe  were  refpeclively  the  champions,  grew  to 
an  implacable  animofity  againft  each  other,  that  is  not 
even  now  likely  to  fubfide.  The  Jefuits  were  forced 
to  remove  their  brother  to  a  diftance  from  Paris ;  where, 
probably  weary  of  his  inaftive  obfcurity,  when  the 
plague  raged  at  Poidtiers  in  1 63 1,  he  begged  leave  of 
his  fuperior  to  attend  the  fick,  in  which  charitable  of- 
fice he  caught  the  diforder,  and  died. 

GARBE,  in  heraldry,  a  fheaf  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
borne  in  feveral  coats  of  arms,  and  faid  to  reprefent 
fummer,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  does  autumn. 

GARBLE,  a  word  ufed  to  fignify  the  adlion  of 
feparating  the  drofs  and  duft  from  fpice,  drugs,  &c. 
Garbling  is  the  cleanfing  and  purifjing  the  good  from 
the  bad  ;  and  may  come  from  the  Italian  garbo,  i.  e. 
finery  or  neatnefs :  and  hence,  probably,  we  lay,  when 
we  fee  a  man  in  a  neat  habit,  that  he  is  in  handfome 
garb. 

GARCII.ASSO  (de  la  Vega),  a  celebrated  Spa- 
nifh  poet,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo  in  1500. 
He  was  educated  near  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  had 
a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  whom  he  attended  in 
all  his  military  expeditions;  acquiring  as  much  reHovvn 
by  his  courage  as  by  his  poetry.  In  Provence  he  com- 
manded a  battalion  ;  and  was  killed  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  by  a  ftone  thrown  at  his  head  by  a  country 
man  from  a  turret.  He  had  ftrong  natural  talents  for 
poetry  ;  and  not  only  extended  the  bounds,  but  intro- 
duced new  beauties,  into  that  of  the  Spanilh  language. 
— We  rauft  not  confound  this  poet  witli  another  perfon 
ot  the  fame  name,  a  native  of  Cufco,  who  wrote  in 
Spanifh  a  Hiftory  of  Florida,  and  of  Peru  and  the 
Inca'. 

GARCINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyuia  order,  belonging  to  the   dodccandria   clafs  of 

plants ; 
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inia  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
•"—  l8th  orcier,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is  tetraphylloue  in- 
ferior; there  are  four  petals;  the  berry  is  oftofpermous; 
and  crowned  with  a  (hicld-like  ftigma.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies,  the  mangoftana,  a  tree  of  great  elegance, 
and  producinc;  the  moil  pleafant  fruit  of  any  yet  known. 
See  Plate  CCVI. 

This  tree  has  been  very  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr 
i^ourGarcin  *,  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Philofoplucal 
>m,2<Tianfaftions.  It  grows,  he  informs  us,  to  about  17 
ift  ■"•  or  18  feet  high,  "  with  a  ftraight  taper  ftcm  like  a 
\t'.  fir,"  having  a  regular  tuft  in  form  of  an  oblong  cone, 
^^yV'compi.fcil  of  many  branches  and  twigs,  fprtading  out 
name  equally  on  all  Tides,  witliout  leaving  any  hollow.  Its 
I'",  leaves,  he  ohfcrvts,  are  oblong,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
entire,  fmooth,  of  a  fliining  green  on  the  upper  fide, 
ai'il  of  an  olive  on  tlie  back.  lis  fiowtr  is  compofed 
of  four  petals,  almoft  round,  or  a  little  pointed  :  their 
C(.l<'iir  rtfcniblcs  that  of  a  rofe,  only  deeper  and  lefs 
lively.  '(  he  caljx  of  this  flower  is  of  one  piece,  expand- 
ed, and  cut  into  four  lobes.  The  two  upper  lobes  are 
fomething  larger  than  ilic  lower  ones;  they  are  grcenifli 
on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  fine  deep  red  within:  the  red 
of  the  upper  ones  is  more  lively  than  that  of  the  lower 
ones.  'I  his  calyx  inclofe*  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  ; 
it  is  fupported  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  green,  and  con- 
ftan'ly  comes  out  of  the  end  of  a  twig  above  the  lad 
pair  of  leaves.  The  fruit  is  round,  of  the  fize  of  a 
Imall  orange,  from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inches 
diamtter.  The  body  of  this  fruit  is  a  capfula  of  one 
cavity,  ccrr.pi  fed  if  a  thick  rind  a  little  like  that  of  a 
romegranate.  but  foftcr,  thicker,  and  fuller  of  juice, 
its  thicknefs  is  commonly  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its 
outer  colour  is  of  a  dark  brown  purple,  mixed  with  a 
little  prey  and  dark  gieen.  The  inlide  of  the  peel  is 
of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  juice  is  purple.  Laft  of  all, 
this  Jkin  is  of  a  (lyptic  or  allringent  tafte,  like  that  of 
a  pomegranate,  nor  does  it  ftick  to  the  fruit  it  contains. 
The  infide  of  this  fruit  is  a  furrowed  globe,  divided 
into  ftgments,  much  like  thofe  of  an  orange,  but  un- 
ie)i;al  in  fize,  which  do  not  adhere  to  each  other.  The 
I  umber  of  thcfe  fcgmcnts  is  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  rays  of  the  top  which  covers  the  fruit.  The  fewer 
thci  e  are  of  their  ftgiuents,  the  bigger  they  are.  There 
arr  often  in  the  fame  fruit  feginents  as  big  again  as 
any  of  thofe  that  are  on  the  lide  of  them.  Thefe 
fcgments  are  white,  a  little  tranfparent,  flcfhy,  mem- 
branous, full  of  juice  like  cherries  or  ralberrics  ;  of  a 
tade  of  ilrawberries  and  grapes  together.  Each  of 
the  fegments  inclofesa  feed  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  an 
alni<:nd  dripped  of  its  flitU,  having  a  protuberance  on 
one  of  its  fides.  Thefe  feeds  ate  covered  with  two 
Im.ill  fl<in8,  the  outermoft  of  which  ferves  for  a  bafis 
to  the  jfilamenls  and  membranes  of  whitli  the  pulp 
is  compofed.  The  fuLdance  of  thcfe  feeds  comes  very 
near  to  that  of  chelnuts,  as  to  their  conlidency,  colour, 
aiitl  aftringent  quality. 

"  This  tree  (actordirg  to  our  author)  originally 
grows  in  the  Molucca  idands,  where  it  is  called  man- 
g'Jliin;  but  has  been  tranfplanted  from  thence  to  the 
ilJaiid  of  Java  and  Malaca,  at  which  laft  place  it  thrives 
very  well.  Its  tuft  is  fo  fine,  fo  regular,  fo  equal,  and 
the  appearance  of  lU  K-aves  fo  beautiful,  that  it  is  at 
prtltnt  looked  upon  at  Eatavia  as  the  mod  preiper  for 
adorning  a  gaideii,  and  afibrdiug  an  agreeable  diade. 


There  are  few  feeds,  however  (he  obferves),  to   be   Garclnia 
met  with  in  this  fruit  that  are  good  for  planting,  mod         II 
part  of  them  being  abortive." — He  concludes  his  de-    Q"*^'"- . 
fcription  by  mentioning,  that  one  may  eat  a  great  deal         '""'. 
of  this  fruit  without  any  inconvenience  ;  and  that  it  is 
the  only  one  which  fick  people  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
without  any  fcruple. 

Other  writers  concur  in  their  praifes  of  this  fruit. 
Rumphius  obferves,  that  the  mangodan  is  univcrfally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  bed  and  wholfomeft  fruit  that 
grows  ill  India;  that  its  fle(h  is  juicy,  white,  almod 
tranfparent,  and  of  as  delicate  and  agreeable  a  flavour 
as  the  riched  grapes:  the  tade  and  fmell  being  fo  grate- 
ful, that  it  is  fcarce  polfihle  to  be  chived  with  eating- 
it- —  He  adds,  that  when  fick  people  have  no  relifli  for 
any  other  food,  tl.cy  generally  ea'.  this  with  great  de- 
ligiit  ;  but  fliould  they  refufe  it,  their  recovery  is  no 
longer  expeded.  "  It  is  remarkable  (fays  he)  that 
the  mangodan  is  given  with  fafety  in  almod  every  dif- 
order.  The  dried  bark  is  ufcd  with  fuccefs  in  the  dy- 
fciitery  and  tenefmus;  and  an  infufion  of  it  is  edvcined 
a  good  gargle  for  a  fore  mouth  or  ulcers  in  the:  throat. 
The  Chinefe  dyers  ufe  this  bark  for  the  ground  or 
bafis  of  a  black  colour,  in  order  to  fix  it  the  firmer." 

According  to  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Voyage  round 
the  World,  vol.  iii.  p.  -jt,-],  the  garcinia  mangodana  of 
Linnasus  ij  peculiar  to  the  Ead  Indies.  It  io  about  the 
fize  of  the  crab-apple,  and  of  a  deep  red  wine  colour. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  the  figure  of  five  or  fix  fmall  tri- 
angles joined  in  a  circle  ;  and  at  the  bottom  feverol 
hollow  green  leaves,  which  are  remains  of  the  bloffom. 
When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  the  fl<ln,  or  rather  flclh, 
mud  be  taken  off;  under  which  are  found  fix  or  fevcn 
white  kernels,  placed  In  a  circular  order;  and  the  pulp 
with  which  thefe  are  inveloped  is  the  fruit,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  delicious  It  is  a  happy  mixture 
of  the  tart  and  the  fweet,  which  is  no  lefs  wholefome 
than  pleafant ;  and,  as  well  as  the  fueet  orange,  is  al- 
lowed in  any  quantity  to  thofe  who  are  afllitted  with 
fevers  either  of  the  putrid  or  inflammatory  kind. 

GARCON,  or  Garsoon,  a  French  term,  literally 
fignifying  a  boy  or  male  child  any  time  before  his  mar- 
riage.— It  is  alfo  applied  to  divers  inferior  officeit, 
among  us  called  gryoms,  gargiorus.  Thus  all  the  fer- 
vants  in  the  French  king's  chambers,  wardrobe,  &c. 
who  do  the  ledcr  oflices  thereof  undci  the  properofficcrs, 
are  called  gargons  de  la  chamlrt,  dt  la  gardcrole,  &c. 

GARDANT,  or  Gi'ARDant,  in  heraldry,  denotes 
any  bead  full-faced,  and  looking  right  forward. 

GARDEN,  a  piece  of  ground  properly  laid  out, 
cultivated,  and  eirnamented  with  a  variety  of  plants, 
flowers,  fruits,  &c.      See  (Jardi-ning. 

Gardens  are  uiually  dldlnguldied  into  flower-garden, 
fruit-garden,  and  kitchen- garden  :  the  fird  of  which, 
being  defigned  for  pleafuie  and  ornament,  is  to  be  pla- 
ced in  the  mod  confpicuous  part,  that  is,  next  to  the 
back-front  eif  the  houfe ;  and  the  two  latter,  being  de- 
figned for  ufe,  ftiould  be  placed  lefs  in  figlit.  But 
though  the  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  are  here  men- 
tioned as  tv.o  didlndl  gardens,  yet  they  are  now  ufually 
in  one  ;  and  that  with  good  rcafon,  fince  they  both 
require  a  good  foil  and  txpofure,  and  equally  require 
to  be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe.  See  KircasN- 
Garden. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  a  garden,  th« 
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OarJcr.  mod  efTential  point?  to  be  conlidcred  are,  tlie  fituation, 
'~~~»~~"   the  foil,  the  tNpofuic,  water,  and  pTolpccl. 

I  ft,  As  to  tilt  litualion,  it  oiiglit  to  be  fiicli  a  one 
as  is  vvholeforric,  and  in  a  place  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low  ;  for  if  a  garden  be  too  hijjh,  it  will  he  lx- 
pofed  to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prijudiciiJ  to  trees; 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dainpuefs,  the  vermin,  and 
the  venomous  creatures  tliat  breed  in  ponds  and  mar- 
fliy  places,  add  much  to  their  infalubrity.  Tlie  moil 
liappy  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  efpccially  if 
the  (lope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible;  if 
a  good  deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houft  ;  and  if 
it  abounds  with  fpiings  of  water  :  for,  being  Ihtlteied 
fiom  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  violcrnt  heat  of  the 
fun,  a  temperate  air  will  be  there  enj  ■'ycd  ;  ar.d  the 
vater  that  defccnds  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  (nily  fupply  fountains,  canals, 
and  cafcades  for  ornament,  but,  N'-hcn  it  has  perfoim- 
ed  its  office,  will  water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and,  if 
it  be  rot  fufftrtd  to  llagnate,  will  render  them  fcjtlle 
and  whokTome. 

2dly,  A  good  earth  or  foil  is  next  to  be  confidcred; 
for  it  is  fcarce  pofTible  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil.  There  are  indeed  ways  to  mehorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfive;  and  fometimes,  when  the  ex- 
pence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  three 
feet  deep  over  the  whole  furface,  a  whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come 
to  rea<:h  the  natural  bottom.  To  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  foil,  obferve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thil- 
tles,  or  fuch  like  weeds,  growing  fpontancoufly  in  it  ; 
for  they  arc  certain  figns  that  the  ground  is  poor.  Or 
if  there  be  large  trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve 
whether  they  grow  crooked,  ill-fliaped,  and  gru'oby  ; 
and  whether  they  are  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of 
mofs,  or  infeiled  with  vermin  :  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
place  is  to  be  rcjefted.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
covered  with  good  grafs  fit  for  pallure,  you  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  depth  of  the  ioil.  Tu  know 
this,  dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide  and  four 
deep  ;  and  if  you  find  three  feet  of  good  earth  it  will 
do  very  well,  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be  fufficient. 
The  quality  of  good  ground  is,  neither  to  be  (lony  nor 
too  hard  to  work  ;  neither  too  dry,  too  moid,  nor  too 
fandy  and  light  ;  nor  too  (Irong  and  clayey,  which  is 
the  worft  of  all  for  gardens. 

3dly,  The  next  requifite  is  water;  the  want  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatell  inconveniences  that  can  attend  a 
garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon  what- 
ever is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater  droughts 
that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  fituation  in  fumnier; 
befides  its  ufefulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for  making  foun- 
tains, canals,  cafcades,  &c.  which  are  the  greatell  or- 
naments of  a  garden. 

4thly,  The  lail  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  pro- 
fpecl  of  a  fine  country;  and  though  this  is  not  fo  abfo- 
lutely  necelFary  as  water,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able beauties  of  a  fine  garden:  befides,  if  a  garden  be 
planted  in  a  low  place  that  has  no  kind  of  profpedl,  it 
will  not  only  be  difagrecable,  but  unwholefome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens,  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  fiiould  always  be  lludied  ;  for  the  nearer 
a  garden  approaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  will  pleafe. 
According  to  Mr  Miller,  the  area  of  a  handfume  gar- 
den may  take  up  jjo  or  40  acres,  but  not  more  ;  and 
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the  following  rules  (houkl  be  obferved  In  tlie  dif- 
pofition  of  it.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  dcfcent 
of  at  Icail  three  fttps  fiotn  the  houfe  to  the  gar. 
den  ;  this  will  render  the  houfe  more  dry  and  whole- 
foine,  and  the  profpcdl  on  entering  the  garden  more 
exteiifive.  The  firil  thing  that  oii^ht  to  prefent  it- 
f.lf  to  \iett'  ihnuld  be  an  open  luvn  of  grafs,  which 
ought  to  be  confiderably  broader  than  the  front  of  the 
building  ;  and  if  the  depth  be  one-half  more  than  the 
width,  it  will  have  a  better  effedt :  if  on  the  fides  of 
the  lawn  there  are  trees  planted  irregularly,  by  \vay  of 
open  groves,  the  regularity  of  the  hwn  will  be  broken, 
and  the  whole  rendered  moie  like  nature.  For  the 
convenience  of  walking  in  damp  weather,  this  lawn 
fliould  be  furrounded  with  a  gravel-walk,  on  the  out- 
fide  of  which  fhould  be  borders  tiiree  or  four  feet  wide 
for  flowers:  and  from  the  back  of  thefc  the  prufpedl 
will  be  agreeably  terminated  by  a  flnpe  of  evergreen 
fiirubs  ;  which,  howcvtr,  Ihould  never  be  fiifFered  to 
txtlude  agreeable  profpetls,  or  tlie  view  of  handfome 
buildings.  Thefi  walks  may  lead  through  tiie  different 
jJantatijns,  gently  winding  about  in  an  eafy  natural 
manner;  whicli  will  be  more  agreeable  than  either  thofe 
lor»g  llralght  walks,  too  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  or 
thole  lerpentine  windings  that  are  twitted  about  into 
fo  many  (hort  turns  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk  in 
them;  and  as  no  garden  can  be  plcafiiig  where  there  is 
a  want  of  fhade  and  Ihelter,  thefe  walks  fhould  lead  as 
f.)on  as  poffible  into  plantations,  where  perfons  may 
walk  in  private,  and  be  (heltered  from  the  wind. 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a  conflaiit  llream,  and 
are  judicioufiy  led  about  a  garden,  have  a  better  etfeft 
than  many  of  the  large  llagnating  ponds  or  canals  fo 
frequently  made  in  large  gardens.  When  wildcrnefTe* 
are  intended,  they  fliould  not  be  cut  into  ftars  and  other 
ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed  into  mazes  or  labyrinths, 
which  In  a  great  defign  appear  trifling. 

In  (hort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  fhould  be  di- 
verfified  ;  but  in  places  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  at  once,  the  two  lides  (hould  be  always  the 
fame.  In  the  bufinefj  of  defigns,  the  aim  fhould  be 
always  at  what  is  natural,  great,  and  noble.  The  ge- 
neral dilpofition  of  a  garden  and  of  its  parts  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  diUcrent  fituations  of  the  ground, 
to  humour  its  inequalities,  to  proportion  the  number 
and  forts  of  trees  and  Ihrubs  to  each  part,  and  to  Ihut 
out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no  objedls  that  may 
become  ornamental.  But  for  a  more  extended  view 
of  this  fubjcel,  fee  the  article  Gardening. 

A  pradical  attention  to  a  garden,  is  by  fome 
elleemed  a  degrading  employment.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  palloral  and  agricultural  manners,  if  we  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  dignified  dcfcriptions  of 
Virgil,  are  greatly  digencrated.  The  employments 
of  fliepherds  and  hufbandmen  are  now  become  mean 
and  fordid.  The  work  of  the  garden  is  iifually  left 
to  a  peafant.  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  aflign  the  la- 
bour, which  wearies  without  auiufemeut,  to  chofe  who 
are  fufficiently  amufed  by  the  i)rofpei5t  of  their  wages. 
But  the  operations  of  grafting,  of  inocu'atiiig,  of 
pruning,  of  tranfplanting,  are  curious  experiments  in 
natural  philofopliy  ;  and  that  they  are  plealing  as  well 
as  curious,  thole  can  tedify  who  remember  what  they 
felt  on  feeing  their  attempts  in  the  aiuufement  of  prac- 
tical gardening  attended  with  fuccefs.  Among  the 
J  em- 
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•a-.^cn  ernploymenU  fuiiablc  to  old  age,  Cicrro  li8«  fnume- 
"""*'"*■  ratod  tl.t  fupcridtenctncc  of  a  ifarden.  It  requires  no 
gicat  txMtion  of  niiid  or  body  ;  ard  its  fatisfattions 
are  of  that  kind  which  plfalc  without  vioiciit  4gita- 
tidii.  Its  beneficial  influence  on  heaLh  is  an  additional 
rcafon  for  an  alltntion  to  it  at  an  age  wlien  ini'irmities 
abound. 

In  almoft  every  defcriptlon  of  the  feats  of  the 
bicfltd,  ideas  of  a  garden  feem  to  have  predominated. 
'I  lie  word  Paradife  itfelf  is  fynonymoiis  with  garden. 
Tlie  t  elds  of  Elvfiuiii,  that  fwect  region  of  potfy,  are 
adorned  with  all  that  imagination  can  conceive  to  be 
delightful.  Some  of  the  moll  pleafin_^  paiTages  of  Mil- 
ton, are  thofe  in  which  he  reprefcnts  the  hr-ppy  pair 
enga>;cd  in  cultivating  ihti/bl  fsful  ab-oie.  Poets  have 
always  been  delighted  with  tli;:  beauties  of  a  garden. 
Luean  is  reprefented  by  Juvenal  as  repofing  in  his 
garden.  Virgil'^  Georgics  prove  Irim  to  have  been 
captivated  with  rural  Iccnes  ;  though,  to  the  furptife  of 
liis  rcnd.-rs,  he  ha-,  not  afligncd  a  book  to  the  fubjeCl  of 
a  gaiden.  Our  Sheallone  made  it  his  Ib.idy  ;  but,  with 
all  his  talle  and  fondnefs  for  it,  he  was  not  happy  in 
it.  -The  captivating  fcenes  which  he  created  at  the 
Heafowes,  afforded  him;  it  is  faid,  little  plcafure 
in  the  abfence  of  fpcflators.  The  truth  is,  he  made 
the  e  1  bellilliment  of  his  grounds,  which  Ihould  have 
been  the  amufem;nt  of  his  life,  the  buiinefs  of  it  ; 
and  involved  himfelf  in  fuch  troubles,  by  the  ex- 
pcncci  it  occafioned,  as  necelTarily  excluded  tranquil 
enjoyment. 

It  is  the  lot  of  few,  in  comparifon,  to  poflTcfs  territo- 
lies  like  his,  extenfive,  and  fulHciently  well  adapted  to 
conditute  an  ornamented  farm.  Still  fewer  are  ca- 
pable of  fiipporting  the  expcnce-  of  prcferving  it  in 
Jjood  condition.  But  let  not  the  rich  fuppole  they 
have  appropriated  the  pleafurcs  of  a  garden.  The 
polufTor  of  an  acre,  or  a  fmaller  portion,  may  receive 
a  ri-al  plcafure,  from  obfcrving  the  progrcfs  of  vege- 
tation, even  in  a  plantation  of  culinaiy  plants.  Avery 
limited  traiS,  propeily  attended  to,  will  furnifii  ample 
employment  for  an  individual.  Nor  let  it  be  thought 
a  mean  care  ;  for  the  fame  hand  that  raifed  the  cedar, 
forrr.ed  the  hyfop  on  the  wall.  Even  the  orchard, 
cultivated  foltly  for  advantage,  exhibits  beauties  une- 
qualled in  the  fli rubbery  ;  nor  can  the  green-houfe 
produce  an  appearance  to  exceed  the  blolfom  of  the 
apple  and  the  almond. 

Hanging  Cak.dfs$,  in  antiquity,  gardens  raifed  on 
arches  by  Nebuchadn-zzar  king  of  Babylon,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  his  wife  Amy Ctis,  daughter  of  Afty- 
agcs  king  of  Media.  Q_Curt:us  makes  them  equal  in 
htight  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  viz.  50  feet.  They 
contained  a  fquaie  of  400  feet  on  every  lidc,  and  were 
carried  up  into  the  air  in  feveral  terraces  laid  above 
one  another,  and  the  afcent  from  terrace  to  terrace  was 
by  ftairs  to  feet  wide.  The  arclies  fuftaining  the 
vhole  pile  were  raifed  above  one  another,  and  it  was 
ftrcngthened  by  a  wall,  fui  rounding  it  on  every  fide, 
of  22  feet  ill  thicknefs.  The  floors  of  each  of  the  ter- 
races were  laid  in  the  following  manner  :  on  tlie  top 
of  the  arches  weie  firft  laid  large  fiat  Hones   16  feet 
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long  and  4  biTiad,  and  over  them  was  a  layer  of  reed    Girder, 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitr.men,  over  which  •""" 

were  two  rows  of  brick?  clofely  cemented  together  by 
plafler,  and  over  all  were  laid  thick  flieets  of  lead  5 
and  laltly,  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  The  mould  or  earth  was  of  fuch  a  depth  at 
to  admit  the  largell  trees  to  take  root  and  grow  ;  and 
it  -was  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and 
flowers.  In  the  upper  tciTace  there  was  an  aqueduA 
or  engine,  whereby  water  was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river 
for  watering  the  whole  garden. 

Floating  Gakdf:,s.  We  are  informed  by  the  abbe 
Clavigero  in  his  Hillory  of  Mexico,  that  when  the 
Mexicans  were  brought  under  fubjeftion  to  the  Col- 
huan  and  Tepanccan  nations,  and  confined  to  the 
milerablc  little  iflands  on  the  lake  of  Mexico,  the* 
ceafed  for  fome  years  to  cultivate  the  land,  btcaufc 
they  hr.d  none,  until  neccffity  and  induflry  togetlicr 
taught  them  to  form  moveable  fields  and  gardens,  which 
floated  on  the  waters  of  the  lake.  The  method  which 
they  purfutd  to  make  thofe,  and  which  they  dill  prac- 
tife,  is  extremely  fimple.  They  plait  and  twill  willows 
and  roots  of  mar:1i  plants  or  other  materials  together, 
which  are  light,  but  capable  of  fupporting  the  earth 
of  the  garden  firmly  united.  Upon  this  foundation  they 
lay  the  light  buHics  which  float  on  the  lake ;  and  over 
all,  the  mud  and  dirt  which  they  draw  up  from  the  bot 
torn  of  the  fame  lake.  Their  regular  figure  is  quadran- 
gular ;  their  length  and  breadth  various  ;  but  generally 
they  are  about  eight  perches  long,  and  not  more  than 
three  in  breadth,  and  have  lefs  than  a  foot  of  elevation 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  Thefe  were  the  firft  fields 
which  the  Mexicans  owned  after  the  foundaticn  of 
Mexico;  there  they  firft  cultivated  the  maize,  great  pep-, 
per,  and  otlier  plants  necefl'ary  for  their  fupport.  In 
progrefs  of  time,  as  thofe  fields  grew  numerous  from 
the  indullry  of  the  people,  there  were  among  thetn 
gardens  of  flowers  and  i,Jo;iferous  plants,  w  hich  were 
employed  in  the  worfliip  of  their  gods,  and  fsrved  for 
the  recreation  of  the  nobles.  At  prefent  they  culti- 
vate flowers  and  every  fort  of  garden  herbs  upon 
them.  Every  day  of  the  year,  at  fun-rife,  innume- 
rable veflels  loaded  with  various  kinds  of  fiiwers  and 
htrbs,  which  are  cultivated  in  thofe  gardens,  are  feen 
arriving  by  the  canal,  at  the  great  market-place  of 
that  capital.  All  plants  thrive  there  furprifingly  ; 
the  mud  of  the  lake  is  an  extremely  fertile  foil,  and 
requires  no  water  from  the  clouds.  In  the  largell  gar- 
dens there  is  commonly  a  little  tree,  and  even  a  little 
hut  to  Ihelter  the  cultivator  and  defend  him  from  rain 
or  the  fun,  When  the  owner  of  a  garden,  or  ths 
ChinampLi  as  he  is  ufually  called,  wifhes  to  chann-e  his 
lituation,  to  remove  from  a  difagreeable  neighbour, 
or  to  come  nearer  to  his  own  family,  he  gets  into  his 
little  velTel,  and  by  his  own  llrcngth  alone  if  the  gar- 
den is  fmall,  or  with  the  afiillance  of  others  if  it  is 
large,  he  tows  it  after  him,  and  conduits  it  wherever 
he  pleafes  with  the  little  tree  and  hut  upon  it.  That 
part  of  the  lake  where  thofe  floating  gardens  are,  is  a 
place  of  infinite  recreation,  where  the  fenfes  receive  tlie 
highell  pofliblc  gratification. 
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THE  art  of  planning  and  culcivating  gardens.  In 
its  utmoft  extent,  whatever  contributes  to  render 
the  fcenes  of  nature  delightful,  is  amongll  the  fiibjefts 
of  gardening;  and  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  objects 
are  cirtumllancts  of  beauty  or  character.  The  whole 
range  of  nature  is  open  to  t!ie  gardener,  from  the  par- 
terre to  the  forell  ;  and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the 
fcnfes  ot  the  imagination,  he  may  appropriate  to  the 
fpot  he  is  to  improve  :  it  is  a  part  of  his  biifinefs  to 
coUcfl  into  one  place  the  delights  which  are  generally 
difperfed  through  different  fpecies  of  country. 

H'ljlory  of  Cardening. 

Gardening,  MrWalpole*  obftrves,   was  probably 
one  of  the  firll  arts  that  fucceedtd  to  that  of  building 
houfes,  and  naturally  attended  property  and  individual 
pofTcffion.      Culinary,  and  afterwards  medicinal  herbs', 
were  the  objects  of  every  head  of  a  family  :  it  became 
convenient  to  have  thtm  within  reach,  without  leeking 
them  at  random  in  woods,  in  meadows,  and  on  moun- 
tains, as  often  as  they  were  wanted.     When  the  tarth 
ceafed  to  furniih  fpontaneoufly  all  thofe  priiviitive  luxu- 
ries, and  culture  became  requifite,   feparate  inclolures 
for  rearing  herbs  grew  expedient.      Fruits  were  in  the 
fame  predicament  ;  and   ihofe  moll  in  ufe  or  that  de- 
mand attention  muft  have  entered  into  and  extended 
the  dometUc  inclofure.     The  good  man  Noah,  we  are 
told,  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken  ;   and   every  body   knows   the   confequences. 
Thus  we  acquired  kitchen-gardens,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards.     No  doubt  the  prototype  of  all  thcfe  forts  was 
the  garden  of  Eden  ;  but  as  that  Paradife  was  a  good 
deal  larger  than  any  we  rtad  «i  afterward?,  being  in- 
clofed  by  the  rivers  Pilon,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu- 
phrates ;   as  every   tree  that  was  pleafant  to  the  fight 
and  good  for  food  grew  in  it ;  and  as  two  other  trees 
were  likewife  fuund  there,  of  which  not  a  flip  or  fuck- 
er remains;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  prefent  difciiilion. 
Afttr  the  Fall,  no  man  living  was  fuffered  to  enter  in- 
to the  garden  ;  and  the  poverty  and  ueciiTuics  of  our 
firft  anctllors  hardly  allowed  them  time   to  make  im- 
provements in  ihcireftates  in  imitation  of  it,  fuppcfing 
any  plan  luid  been  preferved.     A  cottage  and  a  lap  ot 
ground  for  a  cabbage  and  a  goofcberry-bufh,   iucii  as 
we  feebv  the  hde  of  a  comn.on,  were  in  all  probability 
the  carlieil  feats  and  garden;  :  a  wtU  and  ti  cket   fuc- 
itcded  to   the  Pifon  and  Euphrates.      As  fetilements 
'  incrcafed,  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard  followed  ;  and 
the  earlicll  piinces  of  tribes  poffefled  juft.  the  necefla- 
ries  of  a  modern  farmer. 

Matters,  we  may  well  believe,  remained  long  in  this 
fituation;  and  we  have  region  to  think  that  lor  many 
centuries  the  term  garden  implied  no  more  than  a 
kitchen-garden  or  orchard. 

The  gaiden  of  Alcinous,  in  thf  OdyfTey,  is  the  mod 
renowned  in  the  heroic  (imcs.  Is  there  an  admirer  of 
Homer  who  can  read  his  defcription  without  rapture  ? 
or  who  docs  not  form  to  his  imagination  a  fcene  of  de- 
lights more  piclurtfque  than  the  kndfcapes  of  Tinian 


or  Juan  Fernandez?  "Yet  (continues  our  author)  what 
was  that  boalled  Paradife  with  which 

the  jiojs  ordain *d 
To  grace  Alcinous  and  his  happy  lind  ? 

Why,  divefi.ed  of  harmonious  Greek  and  bewitching 
poetry,  it  was  a  fmall  orchard  and  vineyard,  with  foi.ie 
beds  of  herbs  and  two  fountains  that  watered  them, 
inclofed  within  a  quick-fet  hedge.  The  whole  compaf* 
of  this  pompous  garden  Inclofed — four  acres  : 

Four  acrts  -A-as  tti' allot  ted  f^iace  of  ground, 

Fciic'd  with  a  green  inc  ofure  alla.oui.d. 

The  trees  were  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pears,  olives,, 
and  vines. 

Tall  ihrivirg  t-ees  '-n-  ftfs'  I  the  f:  u-ffiil  mol !; 

The  red'nin/  a,  pie  ripei'S  into  g"l<'. 

Hcie  tJic  blue  ii^  with  liifcious  ;u;ce  o'erflowe, 

V/ith  deeper  red  :hi  full  pomi'^raiatc  glows. 

The  br.'.r.ch  h-rc  bends Veneath  the  we.ghty  pear. 

And  virdant  olives  fliuriih  round  the  year. 
*  *  *  «  • 

Beds  of  all  vari-us  heifcs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  Icene, 

Alcinous's  garden  was  planted  by  the  poet,  enriched 
by  him  with  the  fairy  gift  of  eternal  fnmmer,  and  no 
doubt  an  efl'ort  of  imagination  furpafTing  any  thing  he 
had  ever  feen.  Ashe  Iiast  cftowed  on  the  fame  happy 
prince  a  palace  with  brazen  walls  and  columns  of  hi- 
rer, he  certainly  intended  that  the  gardens  (hould  be 
proportlonably  magnificent.  We  are  fure,  therefore, 
that,  as  late  as  Homer's  sge,  an  inclofure  of  four  acres, 
comprehending  orchard,  vineyard,  and  Kitciicii-gardcn, 
was  a  ftrctch  of  luxury  the  world  at  that  time  had 
never  beheld." 

Previous  to  this,   however,  we  have   in  the    facred 
writings   hints  of  a  garden   ftill  more  liixurioufly  fur- 
nifhed.      We  allude  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  part  of 
the  fcene  of  which  is  undoubtedly  laid  in  a  garden  ■]■. 
Flowers  and  fruits  are  particularly  fpoken  of  as  the  or-  ^  Chap,  u 
namerits  and  the  produce  of  it  ;  and  belidcs  thefe,  aro- 
matic vegetables  formed  a  conliderable  part  of  the  gra- 
tifications it   afforded.      The  camphor   and  the  cinna- 
mon tree,   with  all  trees  of  frankincenfe,  and  all  the 
chief  tpicts,  flourilhed  there  J.    Solomon  tells  us  in  an- j  q^xa  \t 
other  pb.ce  || ,  That  he  made  him  great  works; — gardens  n. 
and  orchards,  and  planted  in  them  trees  of  every  kind.  II  ttcl  ii. 
Indeed  we  muil  fiippofe  his  gaidens  to  have  been  both +'■5* 
amply  and  curiouHy  furnilied,  feeing  the  kinds,  nature, 
and    properties  of  the  vegetable  tribes,   feem  to  have 
been  a  favourite  iludy  with  the  royal  philofopher,  and 
to  have  been  dtcincd  a  fubjedl  worthy  of  his  pen  :   for 
we  are  told,   that  he  wrote   of  plants,  from  the  great 
cedar  of  Lebanon  down  to  the  hyffop  of  the  wall^.r  ir__,  ■ 
Fountains  and  ftreams  of  water  appear  alfo  to  have  had  33, 
a  fiiare  in  the  compofition,  and  probably  for  oruamtnt 
as  well  as  ufe. 

The  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  article,  were  a  ftill  greater  prodigy.  But  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed  on  terraces  and 
the  walls  of  the  palnce,  whither  foil  was  conveyed  on 
purpofe,  MrWalpole  concludes,  "they  were  what  fump- 
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tuous  gardens  have  been  in  all  ag«s  till  the  prcfcnt,  uu- 
iiaturiJ,  enriched  by  art,  pofiibly  with  fountains,  llatuer, 
balluftwdes,  and  fummer-houfcs,  and  were  any  thing 
but  verdant  and  rural." 

Others,  however,  have  allowed  them  p;reater  praife. 
They  feem,  in  many   refpetti,   to  have    been   laid   out 
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of  <)hj(j6ts  is  mentioned,  nor  any  thing-  'rhith  will  lead 
us  to  imaj;ine  the  profped  to  be  any  oiher  than  merely 
natural. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  tafte  for  ^rdening,  any  o- 
therwife  tlnn  as  a  matter  of  utility,  fcems  not  to  have 
prevadcd  till  a  very  late  period  ;  at  lealt  the  writers  on 
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with  good  talle.     Their  elevation   not   only  produced  hulbandrr,    Cato,    Varro,    Columella,    and    PalUdlus, 

a  variety  and  extent  of  view,  but  was  elfo  uf^ful  in  mo-  make  not  the  leaii  mention  of  a  garden  as  an  objeA  of 

c'eratinj;  the  heat.      Such   a   fituation   wou'd  liltewife  pUafure,  but  folely  with   refpctt  to  its  produftions  of 

fuit   a  greater  van'ety  of  trees  and  plants   than  a  plain  herbs   and    fruits.       The    Lucullan    gardens    are    the 

furfarc,   and  would  contain  a  larger  as  well  as  a  more  lirft     we    find    mentioned     of     remarkable    magnifi- 

diveifuled  extent.  cence ;    though    probably    from  the    extravagance   to 

The  fuiting   of  the  fituation  to  the   nature  of  the  which    thtfe   were  arrived,    they   were   not    the  firft. 

trees   fetms,  from  the  account  given  by  Jofcphus,  to  Plutarch  Incaks  of  them   as  incredibly  cxpenfive,  and 

have  been  one  view  *   in   the  crcfting  the  budding  in  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  kings.     They  contained 

fuch  a  manner.      And  the  fi.cctfs  fecms  to  have   been  artii'.cial  elevations  of  ground  to  a  fmpriiing  height,  of 

aufwerablc,  as  the  trees  are  fald  to  have  flourifl.ed  tx-  buildings  projected  into  the  fea,  and  vail  pieces  of  wa- 

^Curi.  tremcly  wtllf,  and  to   have  grown  as  tall  as  in  their  tor  made  upon  land.      In   fhort,   his  extravagance  and 

5*  fiative  Gturttions.      On  tlie  whole,  then,  however  difte-  expencc    were    fo    great,     that    he    acquired     thence 

rent  thefe  may  appear  from  modern  gardens,  they  fctm  the  appellation  of  the    Roman  Xerxes.      It  is  not  im- 

to  have  bun  formed  with  judgment  and  talle,  and  well  probable,  from   the  above  accuunt,  and  from  the  con. 

adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances.  fideration  of  LuciiUus  having  fpent  much  time  in  Afia, 

It  ftems  probable,  from   fevcral  circumftances,  that  in  a  fituation  wherein  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obfer- 

the  eaftern  gardens  were  adjoining  to  the  houfe  or  pa-  ving  the  moll  fplendid  conUrudtions  of  this   kind,  that 

lace  to   which  they  belonged.     Thus,  king  Ahafaerus  thcTe  gardens  might  be  laid  out  in  the   Afiatic   ftyle. 

goes  immediately  from  the  banquet  of  wine  to  walk  The  vaft  maffes   of  builJinij  faid  to  have  been  eretted, 

in  the  garden  of  the  palace  f.     The  garden  of  Cyrus,  might  have  borne  Come  rcfemblance,  in  the  arrangement 
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at  .Sardis,  mentioned  by  Xcnophon  ||,  was  ])robably  con- 
tiguous to  the  palace  ;  as  was  that  of  Attains,  men- 
tioned bv  JulllniJ.  The  hanging  gardens  at  Uabylon, 
were  n(<t  fo  much  adjacent  to  the  palace,  as  a  part  of 
the  palace  itftlf.  fince  fevcral  of  the  royal  apnrtments 
were  beneath  them  ^. 

It  is  not  clear  what  the  tade  for  girdening  was  among 
the  Greeks.  The  Academus,  we  know,  was  a  wooded 
Ihady  place  ;  and  the  trees  appear  to  iiave  been  of  the 
olive  fpecies.      It  was  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 


and  (iyle,  to  tiic  Dab;  Ionian  gardens  ;  and  the  epithet 
of  the  Roman  Xerxes  mit;ht  be  applicable  to  the  tafte, 
as  well  as  to  the  fi/.e  and  expencc  of  his  woiks. 

Tiic  Tufcnlan  Villa  of  Cicero,  though  often  men- 
tioned, i.s  not  any  where  defcrlbed  in  his  works,  fo  as 
to  gisx-  an  adequate  idea  of  the  (Ijle  in  which  his  gar- 
dens or  grounds  were  dilpofcd. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  traced  in   Virgil  relative  to 
this  fubjeck.      Pines*,   it  fecms   probable,   were   a   d- '  Edog.vil 
vouritc  ornament  in  gardens;   and   flowersf,   rofes   e-65,&c. 
walls,  and  adjacent  to   the  tombs  of  the  heroes ;  and     fpecially,    were  much    edeemed,  perfumes   indeed   ha- 1 '^"'•- '''• 
though  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  tlie  particular  man-     "ving  been  always  highly  valued  in  warm  climates.  Vir- 
rcr  in   which   this   grove  was  difpofed  or  laid  out,   it     gil  places  Anchiles  in  Elylium,  in   a  grove  of  bays  ; 
ir.ay  be  gathered  from  Paufanias,  in  his  Attic!\,  that  it     and  is  cartful  to  remark,  that  they  were  of  the  fweet- 
wap  an  elegant  ornamented   place.     At   the  entrance     fceuttd  kind.     The  Piellan   rofes  were  chiefly  valued 

for  their  excellent  odour  ;  and  the  fame  quality  ap- 
pears to  be  the  caufe  why  they  were  placed  by  i  ibul- 
lus  as  ornaments  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  There  appear* 
alio  to  have  pievailcd  among  the  Romans  a  piece  of 
luxury  relative  to  gardens,  which  is  equ.illy  prevalent 
bility,  it  was  highly  adapted  by  art,  as  well  as  nature,  at  prefcnt  among  us,  namely  ihe  forcing  of  flowers  at 
to  philofophic  reflcdion  and  contemplation.  feafons  of  the  year  not  fuitcd  to  their  natural  blowing  : 

We  are  te)ld  by  Plutarch,  that  before  the  time  of  and  rofes  were  then,  as  at  prcfcnt,  the  principal  flowers 
Cimon,  the  Academus  was  a  rude  and  uncultivated  upon  which  thefe  experiments  were  tried,  as  appears 
fpot :   but  that  it  was  planted  by  that  general,  and  had     from  Martial  J  and  others.  ^  1  Vule 

water  conveyed  to  it ;  whether  this  water  was  brought         When    Roman    authors     (Mr    Walpole   remarks), ^^/'l';- 

merely  for  ufe  to  refrelh  the  trees,  or  for  ornament,  liocs     whofe  climate  inllilled  a  wifh  for  cool  retreats,  fpeakf''-' 
»  ,-  •  1    1  •   .  r  I  -i-.i  .;_  ._: __.,  :.,  .!,„.  I.:.,.!   .i r.v.  f„_ ..-,    " 


was  an  altat  dedicated  to  Love,  which  was  faid  to  be 
the  firft  ertftcd  to  that  Deity.  Within  the  Academus, 
were  the  altars  of  Promotheus,  of  the  Mufes,  cf  Mer- 
cury, of  Minerva,  and  Hercules;  and  at  a  fmall  di- 
flance  was  the  tomb  of  Plato.     So  that,  in   all  proba 


l.vi. 


iiv.  cp. 


not  appear.      It  was  divided  into  gymnafia,   or   places     of  their  enjoyments  in  that  kind,  they  figh  for  grottos,  ,  ,j.  md 


of  exercife,  and  philofophic  walks,  fliaded  with  trees 
Thefe  are  faid  to  have  floun'fhed  very  well,  until  dc- 
ftibyed  by  Syl'a  (when  he  befieged  Athens),  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  Lyceum. 

Near  the  academy  were  the  gardens  of  the  philofo- 
phers,  ef  Plato  and  of  Epicurus ;  which,  however, 
were  probably  but  fmall.  The  fcene  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logue concerning  Beauty  is  elegantly  defcribed  as  be- 
ing  on  the  banks   of  the  river  Iliffus,  and  under  the 

/hade  of  the  piantanc;  but  no  artificial  arrangement     or  place  of  estrcife,  which  furrounded  the  garden  (the 

3  Z  2  latter 


caves,  and  the  refreflilng  hollows  of  mountains,  near  ir-  L^itnfriJiut 
riguous  and  Ihady  founts  ;  or  boall  (f  their  porticos, '"  '-"'•  ^•'' 
walks  of  planes,  canals,  baths,  and   breezes  from  thc^"  ' 
fea.      Their  gardens  are  never  mentioned  as  affording 
(hade  and  fhelter  from  the  rage  of  the  dog-ilar.      Pliny 
has  left  us  dcfcriptions  of  two  of  his  \illas.      As  he  u- 
fed  his  Laurcntine  villa  for  his  winter  retreat^  it  is  not 
furprifing  that  the  garden  makes  no  confiderable  part 
of  the  account.      All  he  fays  of  it  is,  that  the  gcftatio 
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latter  confequently  not  being  very  largo),  was  bounded     infipid  and  unanimatcd  partition.     Fountains,   firft  in- 


Hlflory 


bv  a  ludge  (■!'  box,  and,  where  tluit  was  periihcd,  witli 
loleinar)' ;  that  tlitte  wu'i  a  walk  of  vines;  and  tiiat 
moll  of  the  trees  were  fig  and  mulberry,  the  foil  not 
being  proper  for  any  other  foits.  On  iili  Tufean  vil- 
la he  is  more  diffufe  ;  the  garden  makes  a  conliderable 
part  of  tiie  defcription  : — and  whr.t  was  tlie  principal 
beauty  of  that  pleafnre- ground  ?  Exactly  what  was  die 
admiration  ot  this  country  about  threcfcore  years  ago  ; 
box-trv'es   cut  into  monlltrs,   animals,   letters,  and  the 


vented  tor  ule,  which  grandeur  loves  to  difgii:fe  and 
throv/  out  of  the  tjuelllon,  received  einbelhflimc.iis  from 
colUy  marbles,  and  at  laft,  to  coniradiiSl  utility,  tofTed 
their  wallc  of  waters  into  air  in  foouting  columns. 
Art,  in  tlie  hands  of  rude  man,  had  at  tint  been  made 
a  Inccedaneum  to  nature;  in  the  hunds  of  ollentatiou* 
wcilth,  it  became  tlie  means  of  oppoling  nature  ;  and 
the  more  it  iraverled  tlie  maich  of  the  latter,  the 
more   nobility    thought   its  power   was   dcmonllrated. 


jiames  of  the  mailer  and  the  artificer.     In  an  age  when  Canals  meaiured  by  the  line  were  introduced  in  lieu  of 

architedure  dilplayed  all   its  grandeur,  all   its  ptirity,  meandering  llreams,   and  teriaccs   were  hoiilcd  aloft  ia 

and  ;dl  its  talle  ;   when  arole  Vcfpafian's  ainphilheatre,  oppjfition  to  the  facile  (lopes  that  imperceptibly  unite 

the  temple  of  Peace,  Trajan's  forum,  Domiti;in's  baths,  the  valley  to  tlie  hill.      Balullrades  defended  thefe  pie- 

and  Adrian's  villa,  the  ruins  and  velliges  of  which  Hill  cipitate  and  dangerous  elevations,  and   fli^'hrs  of  lleps 

excite  our  allonilhmtnt  and  curiolity  ;  a  Roman  con-  rejoined  them  to  the  fubjaccnt  flat  from  which  the  tir- 

ful,  a  polilhed  emperor's  friend,  and  a   man  of  elegant  race  had  been  di:g.      Vales  and   fculptme   were  added 

literature  and   talle,  delighted    in   what   the   mob  now  to   thefe   unnecefl'ary  balconies,   and   llatues   furnilhcd 

fcarce  admire  in  a  coliege-garden.      All  the  ingredients  the  lifekfs  fpot  with  mimic  reprefentations  oftiie  ex- 

of  Pliny's  correfpcnidcd  exadly  with  thofe  laid  out  by  eluded  fons  of  men.     Thus  diilicuky  and  expence  were 

London  and  Wife  on   Dutch  p'.inciplcs.      He  talks  of  the  conilituent  parts  of  thofe  fumptuous  and  fellifh  fo- 

llopes,  tei races,  a  wildernefs,  fiirubs  methodically  trim-  litudes  ;  and  every  improvement   that  was   nnde,   was 

Hied,  a  marble  balon,  pipes  fpouling  water,  a  cafcade  bat  a  Hep   farther  fiom  naluie.      'I  he  tiicks  of  v/ater- 

falling   into   the   balon,   bay-trees    alternately   planted  works  to  wet   the  unwary,   net   to  refrtfn  the  panting 

with  planes,  and  a  llraight  walk,  from  whence  ifllied  o-  fpeclator,   and  parterres  embroidered  in  patterns  like  a 

ihers  parted  off  by  hedges  of  box  and  app'.e-trecs,  with  petticoat,    were  but   the  childidi   endeavours  of  filliioii 

o!)eli(!{3  placed  between  every  two.     Tliere  wants  no-  and  novelty  to  reconcile  greatncfs  to  what  it   had  fur- 

thinj  but  the  embroidery  of  a  parterre,  to  make  a  gar-  feited  on.     To  crown  thefe  impotent  difplays  of  falfe 

den  in  the  reign  of  Trajan   ferve   for  a   defcription  of  talle,   the  fheers  were  applied  to  the  lovely  wildnefs  of 

one  in  that   of  king  VVilliam.     In  one  palTage  above,  form  with  wlilcii  nature  has  ditlinguilhcd  each  various 

Pliny  feems  to  have  conceived  that  natural  irregularity  fpecies  of  tree  and  fhiiib.      The  venerable  oak,  the  ro- 

niight  be  a  beauty  ;,  in  opere  iirbjnljimo,  fays  lie,  fubha  mantic  beech,   the   ufeful  elm,  even   the   afplring  cir- 

•uslul  i/idti  ruils  hn'iialio.      Something  like  a  rural  view  cuit  of  the  lime,   the   regular  round  of  the  chefnnt, 

was  contrived   amidll   fo   much   polilhed  compofition.  and  the  a!mo!l   moulded  orange  tree,  were   corrected 

But  the  idea  foon  vanidied,  lineal  walks  immediately  en-  by  fuch  fantalUc  admirers  of  i'ymmetry.     The   cam- 

veloped  the  flight  fcene,  and  names  and  infcrlptions  in  pafs  and  fquare  were  of  more   ufe  in  plantations  than 

box  again  fnccccded  to  compcnfate   for  the  daring  in-  the  nurfery-man.      The  meaiured  walk,   the  quincunx, 

troduilion  of  nature.  and  the  etoile,  impoftd  their  nnfalisfying  famenefs  on 

In  the  paintings   found  at  Herculaiieum  are  a  few  every  royal  and   nible  gaiden.       Trees  were  headed, 

ti-ace,s  of  gardens,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  fecond  volume  and  their  lldes  pared  away  ;   many  French  groves  fetm 

oilhe  prints.      TI.ey  are  fmall  Iquarc  inclofures,  formed  green  chells  fet  upon  poles.      Seats  of  marble,  arbour8j 

by  trellis-work  and  elpaliers,  and  regularly  ornamented  and  fummcr-hoiifes,   terminated  every  vila  ;  and  fym- 

»ith  vafcs,  fountains,  and  careatidcs,  elegantly  fymme-  nietry,  even   whcie  the  fpacc  was  too  large  to  permit 

tiical,  and  proper  for  the  narrow  fpaces  adotted  to  the  its  being  remarked  at  one  view,   was  fo  elfe.itinl,  that) 


garden  of  a  houfe  in  a  capital  city. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  aupears  how  naturally 
and  infcnfibly  the  idea  of  a  kitchen-garden  Aid  into 
that  which  has  for  fo  many  ages  been  peculiarly  term- 
ed a  garilen,  and  by  our  anceltors  in  this  country  di- 
ftinguilhcd  by  the  name  o{-!i  pkaJun-gLirden.  A  fquare 
piece  of  ground  was  originally  parted  off  in  early  ages 
for  the  ule  of  the  family  : — to  exclude  cattle,  and  af- 


as  Pope  obfcrved, 

each  alley  has  a 'ir  ithcr, 

^*.:.(1  half  the  giudtii  ju!l  refU?eis  the  other. 

Knots  of  flowcis  were  more  defenfibly  fubjefted  to  the 
fame  regularity.     Leifure,  as  Milton  exprelTed  it, 

•D  trim  j^irJcus  took  his  pltafiirc 
In  the  garden  of  Marflial  do  iiiron  at  Paris,  confillinj 
of   14  acies,   every  walk   is   buttoned   on  each  lide  by 


certain  the  property,  it  was  fcpai'ated  from  the  lields  by  lines  of  flower-pots,  which  fucceed  iu  their  feafons. 

a,  hedge.      As  pride  and  dclire  of  privacy  increafed.  It  does  not  precifely  appear  what  our  iincellcrs  meant 

the  inclofure   was  dignified   by   walls  ;   and   in   climes  by  a  bower  :    It  was  probably  an  arbour  ;  fometimes  it 

■*here  fruits  were  not  lavilhed  by  the  ripening  glow   of  meant  the  whole  frittered  inclofure,  and  in  one  indance 

nature  and  foil,  fruit-trees   wei'e  alTilled   and  Iheltcred  it  certainly  included  a  labyrinth.      Rolamond's  bower 

from  furroonding  ;-. Inds  by  the  like  expedient  ;  for  the  was  indifputably  of  that  kind  ;  tliough   whether  coni- 

inundation  of  luxuries,  wliich  have  fwelled  into  general  pofed  of  walls   or  hedges,   we  cannot  determine.     A 

neceifities,  have  almcll  all  taken  their  fource  from  the  Iquareand  a  roimd  labyrinth  were  fo  capital  ingredients 

fimple  fountain  of  reafon.  of  a  garden  formerly,  that  iu  Du  Cerceau's  architeilurc, 

VVhea  the  cuftom  of  making  fquare  gardens  inclo-  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  and   Henry  III. 

fed  with  walls  was  thus  trtablillied  to  the  excliifion  of  there  is  fcarce  a  ground-plot  without  one  of  each, 

nature  and  profpeft,  pomp  and   folitude  combined  to  In  Kip's  Views  of  the   Seats  of  our  Nobility  and 

isU  for  Ibaacthinjj  that  might  er.rich  snd  cnlivcu  the  Gentry,  we  lee  llic  fame  tirefcrae  and  reluming  uni- 
formity. 
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formlty.  Every  lioufe  is  approached  by  two  or  three 
gardens,  conlifling  perhaps  of  a  gravel- wal!c  and  two 
grafs  plats  or  borders  of  flowers.  Ezeh  rifes  above 
the  other  by  two  or  three  (leps,  and  as  many  walls  and 
tirraces,  and  fo  many  ii-on  gatts,  that  we  recollcft 
tliofc  ancient  romances  in  which  every  entrance  was 
guarded  by  nymphs  or  dragons.  Yet  though  thcfc 
and  Inch  prepollerous  inconveniences  prevailed  from 
Eg;  to  age,  good  fenfe  in  this  country-  had  perceived 
the  want  of  fomething  at  orice  more  grand  and  more 
natural.  Thcfc  leficctions,  and  tl'.e  bounds  fet  to  the 
walte  made  by  royal  Ipoilers,  gave  origin  to  Parks. 
They  were  contracted  forelte,  and  extended  gardens. 
tJentzner  fays,  that,  according  to  Rous  of  Warwick, 
tl  c  hrit  park  was  that  at  Woodliock.  If  fo,  it  might 
be  ihc  foundation  of  a  legend  that  Henry  II.  fccurcd 
Lis  millrefs  in  a  labyrinth  :  it  was  no  doubt  more  diffi- 
I  lilt  to  tiud  her  in  a  park  than  in  a  palace,  where  the 
intricacy  of  tlie  woods  and  various  lodges  buried  in  co- 
vert might  conceal  her  aOftual  habitation. 

It  is  more  cxt..».  irdiuary  that,  having  fo  long  ago 
Ihimbled  oa  the  principle  of  modern  gardening,  we 
(hould  have  perllfltd  in  retaining  its  reverfe,  fvmme- 
trical  and  unnatural  gardens.  That  parks  were  rare 
In  other  countries,  Kciitzner,  who  travelled  over  j;reat 
part  of  Eiirop/,  Uads  us  to  fuppofc,  by  obferving  that 
they  were  common  in  England.  In  France  they  retain 
the  name,  but  nothing  is  more  different  both  in  com- 
pafs  and  difpclition.  'i'heir  parks  aie  ufu:;lly  fqiiare  or 
oblong  iuc-ofiiree,  regularly  planted  with  walks  of 
chefnuts  or  limes,  and  generally  every  large  town  has 
uuc  fur  its  pjLKc  lecication. 

"  One  man,  one  great  man  we  had  (continues  Mr 
Walpole),  on  whom  nor  education  norcultom  could  im- 
ptfe  their  prejudices;  who,  'en  evil  days  though  fallen, 
and  withdarknelsand  fclitude  compafled  round,' judged 
tlut  the  millakeu  and  fantatlic  ornaments  he  had  feen 
in  gardens,  were  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  hand  that 
}.lanted  the  deliehts  of  Paradife.     He  leenis  with  the 
prophetic  eye  of  fade  to  have  conceived,  to  have  forefeen 
modern  garueniog  ;  as  Lord  Dacon  announced  the  dif- 
covcries  (iiice  made  by  experimental  philofophy.     The 
dcfcri|)tion  of  Eden  is  a  warmer  and  more  jull  picture 
»f  the  prcfent  llyU  th.Tn  Claud  Lorrain  could  have  paint- 
ed frum  Hagley  or  Stourhead.     The  firll  lints  we  fhali 
^uute  exhibit  titourhtad  on  a  more  magnificent  fcale: 
'i'hrn'  Eccii  wtiir  a  river  iar^c. 
Nor  cbaag'd  l^is  coiiife,  b^c  ihc..'  rhelh.igg)'  hill 
PAr>*d  ui.dt-iucath  iii^ul^h'd;  lor  G'>t!  hr.d  tli.  own 
Thjt  ID!  untain  a>  !  is  g  inlm  mjucc',  high  rais'd 

.  Upon  the  rapid  cur.ei^l 

Hagley  feems  pidurcd  in  what  follows : 
W.:inh  thio'  veil. 5 
Of  pcrciK  ta:rh  with  kindl)  thirft  updrawn. 
Hole  3  Irclh  fount.<ii.',  and  wuh  many  a  riil 

Warcr'd  The  garden 

What  colouring,  what  freedom  of  pencil,   what  land- 
fcape  in  thefe  lines  I 

fiOBi  ilat  fa;  hire  rmtrt  the  crirpcd  biooki, 

Rcilin^  .in  oricit  |  cirlaiid  findj  i.f  gold, 

Wirh  ni:i2y  error  urijcr  f  tniitM  flunis, 

Rao  iicit.r,  vifiiinfr  each  |  lati:,  and  fed 

f  Icw'rt  wmhy  nf  Paradife,  wl-.irh  not  »r«  crl 

In  beds  all.',  curiou'  hn"is,  hntnali-rr  boon 

I'ourd  Cuf.h  prolufe  on  hill  and  da.e  and  j  lain, 

Both  whirc  the  nio.iiii.g  fun  liril  warmly  fniote 

'J  ft  <.fr.ij..U,  an<l  where  the  v.ii(.ierc'd  fhi  le 

Inibrcwn'd  :he  r.oon  ti.!e  htm '.-j  — Ttui  um  tL'uthce 

Jituffj  Tiiralft.it  1^' \ut'mii  vinu.^ 


N     I     N     G. 

Read  this  tranfporting  defcripti  jn,  paint  to  your  rai.Td 
tlie  fccnes  that  follow,  cou£r.u1  th;.m  with  the  favage 
but  rcipcCtablc  terror  w.'lh  which  the  poet  guards  the 
bounds  of  bis  paradife,  fenced 

— — vith  the  cliamf  ai^Jn  head 
Cf  a  ftrcp  wiliicrnc.^,  v.hofe  hjiry  lioes 
Vi  h  t'  itkct  ovc.gn.wn,  i;roter;ix  and  wild. 
Ace  fo.  duiieJ;  and  over  head  ip  |{rcw 
Ii.fjpciihle  height  ol  iofticll  thailo, 
Ce.'.ar  an<!  \nf.z,  an'!  lir,  ai -l  branching  palm, 
A  fylvati  Ice  :e.  and,  as  the  rai>k«  ifc^ud, 
Sliade  ab'jv.-  fnaJe,  a  woo.lj  theatre, 
Of  Itateliell  view 

and  then  recoiled,  that  the  author  of  this  fuLlime  vifioir 
had  tiever  feen  a  gli.ni)fe  of  any  thii.^'  like  what  he  has 
imagined  ;  that  his  favourite  ancients  had  dropped  not 
a  hint  of  fuch  divine  fcencry  ;  and  that  the  conceits  in 
Italian  gardens,  and  Theobalds  and  No:)fuch,  were  the 
brighitit  originals  that  his  memory  could  furnidi.  His 
iiitelleftual  eye  faw  a  njblir  plan,  fo  little  did  he  fufFer 
by  the  lofs  of  fight.  It  fufiiccd  him  to  have  feen  the 
materiah  with  which  he  could  work.  The  vigojr  of  a 
bounJl<;ls  imagination  told  liini  how  a  plan  might  be 
difpoled,  that  woidd  embellilh  nature,  and  rellore  arc 
to  its  proper  ofEcc,  the  juit  improvement  or  iinitatioa 
of  it. 

"  Now  let  us  turn  to  an  admired  writer,  pofterior  to 
Milton,  and  fee  \\o\v  cold,  how  inlipid,  how  tallelefs 
is  his  account  of  whit  he  pronounced  a  perfect  garden. 
We  ipeak  not  of  his  llyle,  which  it  was  not  neceflary 
for  him  to  aiiimate  with  the  colouring  and  glow  of 
poetry.  It  is  his  want  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of 
tailc,  that  delerve  cenfure,  whe.T  lie  diftated  on  a  fub- 
jeci  which  is  capable  of  all  the  graces  tiiat  a  kiiowiejge 
of  beautiful  nature  can  bellow.  Sir  William  Temple; 
was  an  excellent  man  ;  Milton,  a  genius  of  tlie  tirft  order. 

"  We  cannot  wonder  tl.at  Sir  William  declares  in  fa- 
vour of  parterres,  fountains,  and  llatues,  as  necelTary  to 
break  the  fameneli  of  brge -rafs- plats,  which  hi  thinks 
have  an  ill  cffett  upon  the  eye,   when  he  acknowledr-eo  - 
that   he   dilcovere  fancy  in   the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
Milton  ftudied  the  ancients  wit'i  equal  enlliufiafin,  but 
no  bigotry  ;   end  had  judgment  to  diilinguiAi  between  » 
the  want  ot  invention  and  the  beauties  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare his  j)aradife  with  Ho-ner's  garden,  both  afcribej 
to  a  celeilial  delign.     For  Sir  William,  it  it  juR  to  ob- 
f  rve,  that   his  ideas  ccctciid  in   a  fruit-garden.      He-, 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  his  country  many  delicate  • 
fruits,  and   he   thought    of   little  elle    than    difpoling . 
them  to  the  beil  advantage. 

'  The  belt  ligure   of  a   garden  (fays  he)  is  either  a 
fquare  or  an  oblong,  and  either  upon  a  flat   or  a  dc-- 
fcent :  they  have   all  their  beauties,  iut  the  belt  I  e- 
lleem   an   oblong  upon  a   defcent.     The  beauty,  the 
air,  the  viev/,   make  amends  for  the  cxpcnce,   which  is 
very  great  in  finifliing  and  fupporting  the  terrace-walks, 
in  levelling  the  parterres,    and  in  the  llone-l'airs   thst 
are  neceliary  from  one  to  the  other.     The  ptrfcCtcIl  li- 
gure  of  a  garden  I  ever  faw,  either  at  home  or  abro;..o\  . 
was  that  of  Moor-park  in  Hcrtfordlliire,  when  I  knew 
it  about  30  years  ajo.     It  was  made  by  the   Counteis 
of  Bedford,   eftecmed  among  the  greatclt  wits  of  hi.r  ■ 
lime,   and  celebrated  by   l)r  Donne;  and  with   very- 
great  care,  excellent  contrivance,  and  much  coft ;  but  . 
greater  funio  may  be  thrown  away  without  effect  or  hu- 
Bour^  if  there  \vaat  fcnfe  iu  proportion  to  moaej,  or' 
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'  if  nature  be  mt  followed;'  which  I  lake  to  be  the     Giecnwidi  Parks — no  great  monuments  of  hU  iiiven- 
rrcat  rule  in  this,    and  perhaps  in  every  thing  elfe,  a3    tion. 

far  as  the  condiift  not  orily  of  our  lives  but  our  govern-         "  To  do  farther  jufticc  to  Sir  William  Temple,   we 

muft   not  omit  what  he  adds.     '   What  I  have  faid  of 


nients.'  IWe  (Irall  fee  how  natural  that  admired  j^ar- 
den  was.]  '  Bccaufe  I  take  the  garden  1  have  named 
to  have  been  in  all  kinds  the  mod  beautiful  and  pet- 
feft,  at  leall  in  the  figure  ar.d  difpofition,  that  I  ever 
have  feen,  1  will  defcnbe  it  for  a  model  to  thofe  that 
niect  with  fuch  a  fituation,  and  are  above  the  regards 
of  common  expcnce.  It  lies  on  the  Gde  of  a  hill,  upon 
vhieh  the  houfe  (lands,  but  not  very  fleep.  The 
length  of  the  houfe,  where  the  heft  rooms  and  of  mod 
»ifc  or  pleafme  are,  lies  upon  the  breadth  of  the\-gar- 
den  ;  the  great  parlour  oprns  into  the  middle  of  a  ter- 
race gravel-walk  that  lies  even  with  it,  and  which  may 
lie,  as  I  remember,  about  300  paces  long,  and  broad 
in  proportion  ;  the  border  let  with  flandard  laurels  and 
at  lar^je  diliances,  which  have  the  beauty  of  orange- 
trees  out  of  flower  and  fruit.  From  this  walk  are  three 
defceiits  by  many  (lone-fteps,  in  the  middle  and  at  each 
end,  into  a  very  large  parterre.  This  is  divided  into 
quarters  by  gravel-walks,  and  adorned  with  two  foun- 
tains and  eight  llatues  in  the  feveral  quarters.  At  the 
cud  of  the  terrace-walk  are  two  fummcr-houfes,  and  the 
fides  of  the  parterre  are  ranged  wilij  two  large  cloillers 
open  to  the  garden,  up(m  arches  of  ftone,  and  ending 
with  two  other  fummer-houfes  even  with  the  cloifters, 
vhich  are  paved  with  ftone,  and  dellgned  for  walks  of 
fl:ade,  there  being  none  other  in  the  whole  parterre. 
Over  thefe  two  cloifters  are  two  terraces  covered  with 
lead  and  fenced  with  baluftcrs  ;  and  the  pafTage  into 
thefe  airy  walks  is  out  of  the  two  fnmnierhoufes  at  tl.e 
end  cf  tlie  tuft  terrace- walk.  The  cloifler  facing  the 
fouth  is  covered  with  vines,  and  would  have  been  proper 
for  an  orange -houfe,  and  the  other  for  myrtles  or  other 
more  common  greens,  and  had,  1  doubt  not,  been  caft 
for  that  purpofe,  if  this  piece  of  gardening  had  been 
then  in  as  much  vogue  as  it  is  now.  From  the  middle 
of  this  parterre  is  a  defccnt  by  many  fteps  flying  on 
each  fide  of  a  grotto  that  lies  between  them,  covered 
with  lead  and  flat,  into  the  lower  garden,  which  is  all 
fruit-trees  ranged  about  the  feveral  quarters  of  a  wil- 
cernefs,   which   is  very   ftiady  ;   the  walks  here  are  all 


the  heft  forms  of  gardens  is  meant  only  of  fuch  as  are 
in  fome  fort  regular ;  for  there  may  be  other  forms 
wholly  irregular,  that  may,  for  aught  1  know,  have 
more  beauty  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  they  mail  owe 
it  to  fome  extraordinary  difpofitions  of  nature  in  the 
feat,  or  fome  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment  in  the 
contrivance,  which  may  reduce  many  difagreeing  parts 
into  fome  figure,"  which  ftiall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  be 
very  agreeable.  Something  of  this  1  have  feen  in  foiiie 
places,  but  heard  more  of  it  from  others,  who  have  li- 
ved much  among  the  Chinefes,  a  people  whofe  way  of 
tiiinking  feems  to  lie  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
country  does.  Their  greattll  reach  of  imagination  ii 
employed  in  contriving  figures,  where  the  beauty  Ihall 
be  great  and  llrike  the  eye,  but  without  any  order  or 
diipofition  (if  parts,  tliat  fliall  be  commonly  oreafily  ob- 
fervtd.  And  though  vvc  have  harf'Jv  any  notion  of  this 
fort  of  beauty,  yet  they  have  a  particular  word  to  ex- 
prefs  it  ;  and  when  they  find  it  hit  their  eye  at  firfl 
fight,  they  fay  the  Sharawadgi  is  fine  or  is  admirable, 
or  any  fuch  cxpreflion  of  efteem  :  but  I  fhould  hardly 
advife  any  of  thefe  attempts  in  the  figure  of  gardens 
among  us;  they  are  adventures  of  too  hard  atehieve- 
ment  for  any  common  hands  ;  and  though  there  may 
be  more  honour  if  they  fncceed  well,  yet  there  is  more 
diilionour  if  they  fail,  and  it  is  twenty  to  ore  they  will; 
whereas  in  regular  figures  it  is  hard  to  make  any  great 
and  remarkable  faults.' 

"  Fortunately  Kent  and  a  few  others  were  not  quite 
fo  timid,  or  we  migi-.t  ilill  be  going  up  and  down  flairs 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  true,  we  have  heard  much  lately, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  did,  of  irregularity  and  imita- 
tions of  nature  in  the  gardens  or  grounds  of  the  Chi- 
nefc.  The  former  is  certainly  true  :  they  are  as  whim- 
fieally  irregular,  as  European  gardens  are  formally 
uniform  and  unvaried: — but  with  legard  to  nature, 
it  fcems  as  much  avoided,  as  in  the  fquares  and  oblongs 
and  ftraight  lines  of  our  anceftors.  An  artificial  perpen- 
dicular rock  darting  out  of  a  flat  plain,  and  connedled 


green,  the  grotto  enibelliflied  with  figures  of  flrell  rock-     with  nothing,  often  pierced  through   in  various  places 

'  ir..      1  .1,  1     >  with  oval  hollows,  h.rs  no  more  pretenfion  to  be  deem- 

ed natural  than  a  lineal  terrace  or  a  parterre.  The 
late  Mr  Joleph  Spence,  who  had  both  tafte  and  zeal 
for  the  prefent  ftyle,  was  fo  petfuadcd  of  the  Chinefe 
Emperor's  pleafure. ground  being  laid  out  on  principles 
refcmbling  ours,  that  he  tranflated  and  publiftied,  un- 
der the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Beaumount,  a  panicular 
account  of  that  infclofure  from  the  Colltdion  of  the 
Letters  of  the  Jefuits.  But  c.'icept  a  determined  irre- 
gularity, one  can  find  nothing  in  it  that  gives  any 
idea  of  attention  being  paid  to  nature.  It  is  of  vaft 
circumference,  and  contains  200  palaces,  befides  as  ma- 
ny contiguous  for  the  eunuchs,  all  oilt,  painted,  and 
varniflied.  There  are  raifcd  hills  from  20  to  60  feet 
high,  dreams  and  lakes,  and  one  of  the  latter  five 
milt's  round.  Thefe  wa;ers  are  pafled  by  bridges:  — 
but  even  their  bridges  mull  not  be  flraijht — they  fer- 
pentize  as  much  as  the  rivulets,  and  are  fometimes  fo 
long  as  to  be  furnifhed  with  reding  places,  and  begin 
and  end  with  triumphal  arches.  T'he  colonades  un- 
dulate in  the  fame  manner.  In  (bort,  this  pretty  gau- 
dy 


work,  fountains,  and  water  works.  If  the  hill  had  not 
tnded  with  the  lower  garden,  and  the  wall  were  not 
bounded  by  a  common  way  that  goes  through  the 
park,  they  might  have  added  a  third  quarter  of  all 
greens  ;  but  this  want  is  fupplied  by  a  garden  on  '.he 
other  fide  the  houfe,  which  is  all  of  that  fort,  very  wild, 
(hady,  and  adorned  with  rough  rock-work  and  foun- 
tains. This  was  Moor-park  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  fweeted  place,  I  think,  that  I  have 
feen  in  my  life,  cither  before  or  fince,  at  home  or 
abroad.' 

"  It  is  unneccffary  to  add  any  remarks  on  this  de- 
fcription.  Any  man  might  defign  and  build  as  fweet  a 
garden,  who  had  been  born  in  and  never  llirred  out  of 
Holborn.  It  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  to  think  in  that  manner.  How  many 
Frenchmen  are  there  who  have  feen  our  gardens,  and 
flill  prefer  natural  flights  cf  fteps  and  fliady  cloifters  co- 
vered with  lead  !  Le  Naiitre,  the  archltcA  of  the 
groves  and  grottos  at  Verfailles,  came  hither  on  a  mif- 
lioD  to  improve  our  tade.     He  planted  St  James's  ^ud 
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6y  fcene  is  tlie  work  of  caprice  and  whim,  and,  when  without. 
we  reriitt  on  their  buildings,  prcf^nts  no  image  but 
that  of  iinfubllantial  tawdrincfs.  Not-  is  this  all. 
Within  this  fantadic  Paradil'c  is  a  fquare  town,  each 
fide  a  mile  long.  Here  the  eunuchs  of  the  court,  to 
entertain  his  imperial  majefty  with  the  bullle  and  bu- 
fmcfs  of  the  capital  in  which  he  rofiJcs,  but  which  it 
is  not  of  his  dignity  ever  to  fee.  aft  merchants  and  all 
forts  of  trades,  and  even  dtfi'jjntdly  rxercife  for  his 
royal  amufemcnt  every  art  of  knavery  that  is  praftifed 
under  his  aufpicious  government.  Mtihinki  this  is 
the  childifh  foiace  and  repofe  of  grandeur,  not  a  retire- 
ment from  affairs  to  the  dclijfhts  of  ruial  life.  Here 
too  his  majelly  plays  at  agriculture  :  there  is  a  quarter 
fet  apart  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  eunuchs  fow,  reaj),  a"  ' 
carry  in  their  harvell,  in  the  imperial  prefence  ;  .d 
his  mpjelly  returns  to  Pekin,  perfuadcd  that  he  has 
been  in  tlie  country. 

"  Having  thus  cleared  our  way  by  afccrtaining  what 
have  beeu  the  ideas  on  gardening  in  all  ages,  as  f;rr 
as  we  have  mateiials  to  judge  by,  it  remains  to  fliow 
to  what  degiee  Mr  Kent  invented  the  new  ilyle,  and 
what  hints  he  had  received  to  fuggcll  and  conduit  his 
undertaking. 

"  We  have  feen  what  Moor  park  was,  when  pro- 
nounced a  flandard.  But  as  no  fucceeding  ft  neration 
in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  country  contents  itftlf  with 
the  peifedUou  ellaldilhed  by  its  anccftors,  more  pcrfeA 
perfecHon  was  ttill  fought  ;  and  impiovements  had 
gone  on,  till  London  and  Wife  had  Hocked  all  our 
gardens  with  giants,  animals,  monileis,  coats  of  arms, 
and  mottos,  in  yew,  box,  and  holly.  Abfurdity  could 
go  no  farther,  and  the  tide  turned.  Cridgnian,  the  next 
falhionable  defigner  of  gardens,  was  far  more  thaile  ; 
and  whether  from  good  fenfe,  or  that  the  nation  had 
been  ftruck  and  reformed  by  the  admirable  paper  in 
the  Guardian,  N'  173,  he  banifhed  verdant  fculpturc, 
and  did  not  even  revert  to  the  fquare  prccifion  of  the 
foregoing  age.  He  enlarged  his  plans,  difdaincd  to 
make  every  divilion  tally  to  its  oppofitc  ;  and  thongh 
he  tUll  adiicicd  much  to  llraight  walks  with  high  clip- 
ped hedges,  they  were  only  his  great  lines ;  the  rell  he 
diverfitied  by  wildernefs,  and  «ilh  loofe  groves  of  nak, 
though  ftill  within  fiirrounding  hedges.  As  his  refor- 
mation gained  footing,  he  ventured,  in  the  rov  al  gar- 
den at  Richmond,  to  introduce  cultivated  fields,  and 
even  morfels  of  a  foreft  appearance,  by  the  fides  of 
thofe  endlefs  and  tirefomc  walks  that  llietched  out  of 
one  into  another  without  iiitermiliion.  But  this  was 
not  till  other  innovators  had  broke  loofe  too  from  ri- 
gid fymmetry. 

"  But  the  capital  flroke,  the  leading  (Icp  to  all  that 
has  followed,  was  the  deftruftion  of  walls  for  boun- 
daries, and  the  invention  of  foffes — an  attempt  then 
deemed  fo  allonitliing,  that  the  common  people  call- 
ed them  Ha  I  Ha's  !  to  exprefs  their  furprife  at  find- 
ing a  I'udden  and  unperceived  check  to  their  walk. 

"  A  funk  fence  may  be  called  the  Uaillngjirp,  for  tliefe 
reafons.  No  fooner  was  this  fimple  enchantment  made, 
than  levelling,  mowing,  and  rilling,  followed.  The 
contiguous  ground  of  the  park  without  the  funk  fence 
was  to  be  harmonized  with  the  lawn  within  ;  and  the 
garden  in  its  turn  wag  to  be  fet  free  from  its  prim  re- 
gularity, that  it  might  afTort  with  the  wilder  country 
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'l"hc  funk  fence  afccruined  the  fptcir.c  gar- 
den ;  but  that  it  might  not  draw  too  obvious  a  line  of 
diftinelion  between  the  neat  and  the  rude,  the  conti- 
guous outlying  parts  came  to  be  included  in  a  kind  of 
generpl  defign  ;  and  when  nature  was  taken  into  the 
plan,  under  improvements,  every  flep  that  was  m.ide 
pointed  out  new  beauties,  and  infpired  new  ideas.  At 
that  moment  appeared  Kent,  painter  enough  to  taft: 
the  charms  of  landfcape,  bold,  and  opluionacive  enough 
to  dare  and  to  diflale,  and  born  with  a  genius  to  llrik'; 
out  a  grent  fyllem  from  the  tv.-ilight  of  impc\-fed  el- 
fays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  faw  that  all  nature 
was  a  garden.  He  felt  the  delicious  contrail  of  hill 
and  ""valley  changing  imperc^libly  into  each  other^ 
tailed  the  beauty  of  the  gentle  fvvcU  or  concave  fcoop, 
and  remarked  how  Ijofe  groves  crowned  an  eafy  emi- 
n  :nce  with  happy  ornament  ;  and  while  they  called 
i)i  the  dillant  view  between  their  graceful  (lems,  re- 
moved and  extended  the  pcrfpeclive  by  deiutive  com- 
parifon. 

"  Thus  the  pencil  of  his  imagination  bellowed  all  the 
arts  of  landfcape  on  the  fcenes  he  handled.  The  great 
principles  on  which  he  worked  were  perfpedive,  and 
light  and  fliade.  Groupes  of  trees  broke  too  uniform 
or  too  extenfive  a  lawn  ;  evergreens  and  woods  were 
cppofed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign  ;  and  where 
the  view  was  lefs  fortunate,  or  fo  much  cxpofcd  as  to 
be  beheld  at  once,  he  blotted  out  fome  parts  by  thick 
flrides,  to  divide  it  into  variety,  or  to  make  the  richell 
fcene  more  enchanting  by  referving  it  to  a  farth-r  ad- 
vance of  the  fpctlator's  ftcp.  Thus,  feleding  favou- 
rite objects,  and  veiling  deformities  by  fcrecns  of  plan- 
tation ;  fometimes  allowing  the  rudefl  wade  to  add 
its  foil  to  the  richeft  theatre;  he  realifed  the  coinpo- 
fitlons  of  the  greatell  mallets  in  painting.  Where 
objefts  were  wanting  to  animate  his  horizon,  his  talle 
as  an  architeft  could  bellow  immediat-j  termination. 
His  buildings,  his  feats,  his  temples,  were  more  the 
works  of  his  pencil  than  of  hls'compafTcs.  We  owe  the 
relloratioii  of  Greece  and  the  dififulion  of  archiic£tuie 
to  his  fkill  in  landfcape. 

"  But  of  all  the  beauties  he  added  to  the  face  of  this 
beautiful  country,  none  fiivpaffcd  his  management  of 
water.  Aliea  to  canals,  circular  bafons,  and  cafcades 
tumbling  down  marble  lltpf,  that  lall  abfurd  magnifi- 
cence of  Italian)  and  French  villas.  The  forced  eleva- 
tion of  catai  ails  was  no  more.  The  gentle  llream  Was 
taught  to  ferpentize  ftemingly  at  its  pleafiire  ;  and 
where  difcontinucd  by  different  levels,  its  courfe  ap- 
peared t  J  be  concealed  by  thickets  proptrly  interfper- 
fed,  and  glittered  again  at  a  diilance  where  it  might 
be  fuppofed  naturally  to  arrive.  Its  borders  were 
fmoothtd,  but  preferved  their  waving  irregularity.  A 
few  trees  fcattered  here  and  thereon  it^  edges  fprink- 
led  the  tame  bank  that  accompanied  its  meanders  ; 
and  when  it  difappeared  among  the  hills,  fhades  de- 
fcending  from  the  heights  leaned  towards  its  pro- 
grefs,  and  framed  the  dillant  point  of  light  under 
which  it  was  loft,  as  it  turned  aCde  to  either  hand  of 
the  blue  horizon. 

"  Thus,  dealing  in  none  but  the  colours  of  nature,  and 
catching  its  moll  favourable  features,  men  faw  a  new 
creation  opening  before  their  eyes.  The  living  land- 
fcape was  chafttned  or  pollfhed,  not  transformedw 
3  Freedom. 
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Ficedom  wr.?  giwn  to  tlif  forms  of  trees :  they  ex- 
tended tlieir  branches  unrcftrie^fd  ;  and  where  any  emi- 
nent oak,  or  malltr  beech,  had  efi-aped  maiming  and 
furtived  the  forcil,  bulh  and  bramble  was  removed,  and 
ill  its  honours  were  veilored  to  dilHnguifli  and  fliade 
the  plain.  Where  tiie  united  plumage  of  an  ancient 
wood  extended  wide  its  undulating  canopy,  and  flood 
venerable  in  its  darknefs,  Kent  thinned  the  forenioll 
ranks,  and  left  but  fo  many  detached  and  fcattered 
trees,  as  foftened  the  approach  of  gloom,  and  blended 
a  chequered  light  with  the  thus  lengthened  (hadows  of 
the  remaining  columns. 

"  Succeeding  artifts  have  added  new  mafter-ftrokes 
to  thefe  touches;  perhaps  improved  or  brought  to  per- 
^eftion  fome  that  have  been  named.  The  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  which  we  owe  prin- 
t-ipiuly  to  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  contributed  cf- 
fenlially  to  the  richncfs  of  colou'ing  fo  peculiar  to  our 
modern  landfcape.  The  mixture  of  various  greens, 
the  contrail  of  furms  between  our  fored-trecs  and  the 
northern  and  Well  Indian  firs  and  pines,  are  imjirove- 
ments  more  recent  than  Kent,  or  but  little  known  to 
liim.  The  wecpiug-v.'i!low,  -and  every  florid  flirub, 
each  tree  of  delicate  or  bold  leaf,  are  new  tints  in  the 
compofition  of  cur  gardens. 

"  But  juft  as  the  encomiums  are  that  have  been  be- 
llowed on  Kent's  difcovcries,  he  was  neither  without 
affiftance  or  faults.  Mr  Pope  undoubtedly  contribiited 
to  form  his  talle.  The  defign  of  ihe  Prince  of  Wales's 
garden  at  Carlton-houfe  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  Pott's  at  Twickenham.  There  was  a  little  of  af- 
fefted  modclly  in  the  Utter,  when  he  faid,  of  ail  his 
^vorks  he  was  moil  proud  of  his  garden.  And  yet 
it  was  a  fingular  effort  of  art  and  tafte  to  im- 
prefs  fo  much  variety  and  fccnery  on  a  fprt  of  five 
acres.  The  paifing  through  the  gloom  from  the 
grotto  to  the  opening  day,  the  retiring  and  again 
affembling  (liades,  the  duilcy  groves,  the  larger  lawn, 
and  the  folemnity  of  the  teimination  at  the  cyprefTcs 
that  lead  up  to  his  mother's  tomb,  are  managed  with 


exquifitc  judgment ;  ai:J  though  Lord  Peterborough 
afillled  him 

To  f  ;rni  his  cjuinciins  anJ  to  TO.iAz  his  vinci, 

thofe  were  not  the  moil  pleafing  ingredients  cf  his  little 
perfpedlive. 

*'  Having  routed  profelTed  art  (for  the  modern  gar- 
dener exerts  his  talents  to  conceal  his  art),  Kent,  like 
other  reformers,  knew  not  how  to  flop  at  the  jud  li- 
mits. He  had  followed  Nature,  and  imitated  her  fo 
happily,  that  he  began  to  think  all  her  works  were 
equally  proper  for  imitation.  In  Kenfington  garden  he 
planted  dead  trees,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 
fcene — but  he  was  foou  laughed  out  of  this  excefs. 
His  ruling  principle  was,  that  riature  abhors  a  ftraight 
line.  His  mimics,  for  every  genius  Ins  his  apes,  feem- 
ed"'l:o  think  that  (lie  coidd  love  nothing  but  what  was 
crooked.  Yet  fo  many  men  of  talle  of  all  ranks  de- 
voted themfelves  to  the  new  improvements,  that  it  is 
furprifuig  how  much  beauty  has  been  llruek  out,  with 
how  few  abfurdities.  Still  in  fome  lights  the  reformation 
feem.s  to  have  been  puflied  too  far.  Though  an  avenue 
crolTing  a  park  or  feparating  a  lawn,  and  intercepting 
views  from  the  feat  to  which  it  leads,  are  capital  faults; 
yet  a  great  avenue  cut  through  woods,  perhaps  before 
tutcring  a  park,  has  a  noble  air,  and 

like  fiKtmen  running  before  cnaches 
To  te:l  the  inn  what  lord  a;proachcs, 

announces  the  habitation  of  fome  man  of  diftinftion. 
In  other  places  the  total  banilhment  of  all  particular 
neatnefs  immediately  about  a  houfe,  which  is  frequent- 
ly left  gazing  by  itfelf  in  the  middle  of  a  park,  is  a 
defeCl.  Shcltertd  and  even  clofe  walks,  in  fo  very  un- 
certain a  climate  as  ours,  are  comforts  ill  exchanged 
for  the  few  piclurei'que  days  that  we  enjoy  ;  and  when- 
ever a  family  can  purloin  a  warm  and  tven  lomething 
of  an  old-falhloned  garden  from  the  landfcape  defigned 
for  them  by  the  UEidertakei'  in  fafuion,  without  inter- 
fering vv  ith  the  piftare,  they  will  find  fatlsfadlions  on 
thofe  days  that  do  not  invite  ftrangers  to  come  and  fee 
their  improvements." 


Part  I.     PRINCIPLES    of    GARDENING. 


.^  ARDENING,  in  the  perfedion  to  which  it  has 
^-^  been  lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  intitled  to  a 
place  of  conllderable  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  It 
is  (fays  Mr  V/heatley)  as  fuperior  to  landfcapepaint- 
ing  as  a  reality  to  a  repreientation:  it  is  an  extrtlon  of 
fancy;  a  fuhjeft  for  talte  ;  and  being  releafed  now  fiom 
the  rfjilraints  cf  regularity,  and  enlarged  beyond  the 
purpofes  of  domeftic  convenience,  the  moil  beautiful, 
the  moll  fimple,  the  moll  noble  fcencs  of  nature,  are  all 
within  its  province.  For  it  is  no  longer  conlined  to 
the  fpots  from  which  it  takes  its  name  ;  but,  as  alrea- 
dy obferved,  regulates  alfo  the  difpofition  and  embel- 
lilhmcnts  of  a  park,  a  farm,  a  forcft,  6ic.  and  the 
buGnefs  of  a  gard;ner  is  to  fjedl  and  a|>p!y  whatever 
is  great,  elegant,  or  charaCterillic,  in  any  of  them  to 
ditcovcr,  and  to  fiiow  all  the  advantages  cf  the  place 
upon  which  he  is  employed  ;  to  fuppiy  its  dcftdts,  to 
correft  its  faults,  and  to  improve'its  beauties. 


Sect.  I.  Materials  of  Cardeinng. 

TiirsE  may  be  divided  into  tv/o  general  claiTes; 
Natural,  and  FaSUioui. 

§  I.  Of  the  Natural  Materi.iis. 

These,  according  to  Mr  Wheatlcy's  enumeration, 
are:   Ground,  Wood,  Water,  and  Kocks. 

I.  GROUND.  By  this  is  meant  that  portion  of  naked 
furfacc  which  is  inchiiied  within  the  place  to  be  im- 
proved ;  whether  that  furface  be  fwamp,  lawn,  roughet, 
or  broken  ground  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  height,  a  v.il- 
ley,  a  plain,  or  a  compofition  of  fwelis,  dips,  and  levels. 

The  following  paffagc  has  bten  quoted  from  Mr 
Gilpin's  ohfervations  on  the  ^Vye  *,  as  affording  a 
fublimc  idea  of  what  ground  ought  to  be. — "  No-  • 
thing  (fays  he)  gives  fo  jud  an  idea  of  the  beauti- 
ful fwelllngs  of  gtound  as  thofe  cf  water,  where  it 
z  haa 
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Las    fiilTicient    room    to    unduhte  and  expand.       In  dows  ftlU   more  in   appearance.     Tliefc  (liades  ire  fj     Wucd. 

ground  which   is  compofed  of  very  refiadory  mate-  many  tints,  which,  undulating  about  the  furface,  are — n"""* 

rials,  you  are  prefented  often  with  harfh   lines,  angu-  its  greatcll  embellifhment;  and  fuch  tints  may  bt  pro- 

hr  infeitious,  and  diGigreeabk  abruptneffcs.    In  water,  duccd   with  more  cfTed,  and  more  certainty,  by  a  ju- 

wluthcr  in  gentle  oi  in  agitated  motion,  all  is  eafy,  all  dicious  mixture  of  greens;  at  the  fame  time  au  addi- 

13   foftenid   into   itfclf ;  and  the  hills   and  the  valleys  tional   variety  may   be  introduced,   by   grouping  and 

j>lay  into  each  other  in  a  variety  of  the  mod  beautiful  contralling  trees   very   different   in    fhape   from    each 

forms.      In  agitated  water,  abruptnelTes   indeed  there  other;  and  whether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in   the 

are,  but  yet  tiiey  are  fuch  abruptnelfes  as  in  fome  part  forms  be  the  dcfign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and 

or  other  unite  properly  with  the  furface  around  them;  feldom   to  a  certain  degree  impoflible.     In  railing  a 

and  art  on  the  whole  peculiarly  harmonious.      Now,  if  young  wood,  it  may  be  perfeA.      In  old  woods,  there 


the  ocean  in  any  of  thefe  fwellings  and  agitations  could 
be  aricfted  and  fixed,  it  would  produce  that  pleafing 
variety  which  we  admire  In  ground.  Hence  it  is  com- 
mon to  fetch  our  images  from  water,  and  apply  them 
to  land  :  we  talk  of  an  undulating  line,  a  playing 
lawn,    and  a  billowy  furface;  and  give  a  much  (Irong- 


are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thick- 
ened :  and  there  the  charafterillic  dillinftions  (hould 
determine  what  to  plant,  or  which  to  leave;  at  the  lead 
will  often  point  out  thofe  which,  as  blemillies,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  ;  a/id  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
trees  will  fometimes  accomplifh  the  defign.    The  num- 


er  and  more  adequate  idea  by  fuch  imagery,  than  plain  her  of  beautiful   forms,  and  agreeable  maffes,  which 

language  could  pofTibly  prefent."  may  decorate   the  furface,  is  fo  great,  that  where  the 

The  exertions  of  art,  however,  are  here  inadequate;  place  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  ;Jways  ready  ; 

and  the  artid  ought  not  attempt  to  create  a  mountain,  and  as  no  delicacy   of  finifhing  is  required,  no  minute 

a  valley,  or  a  plain  :   he  fliould  but  rarely  meddle  even  exaftnefs  is  worth  regarding  ;  great  effce\s  will  not  be 

with  tlie   fmaller  inequalities  of  grounds.     Roughets  difconcerted    by   fmall   obftruftions   and  little   dil'ap- 

and  broken  ground  may  generally  be  reduced  to  lawn,  pointments. 


or  hid  with  wood  ;  and  a  fwanip  may  be  drained  or 
covered  with  water ;  whilil  lawn  may  be  variegated  at 
pleafure  by  wood,  and  fometimes  by  water. 

II.  WOOD,  r«  a  general  term,  comprehends  all  trees 
anc'  (hrubs  in  whatever  difpofitlon;  but  it  is  fpecifically 


The  contrails,  however,  of  maffes  and  of  groupea 
muft  not  be  too  ftrong,  where  greatnefs  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wood  ;  for  unity  is  effential  to  grcalnefs : 
and  if  direft  oppofites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the 
wood  is  no  longer  one  object;  it  is  only  a  confufed  col- 
Itftion  of  feveral  feparatc  plantations.  But  if  the  pro- 
applied  in  a  more  limited  feufe,  and  in  that  fenfe  we     grefs  be  gradual  from  the  one  to  the  other,  fhapcs  and 


I 
I  Ihe  r.ir- 
:e  of  a 
ooi. 


(hall  now  ufe  it 

Every  plantation  muft  be  cither  a  wood,  a  grove,  or 
a  clump.  A  wood  is  compofid  both  of  trees  and  un- 
derwood, covering  a  confideiable  fpace.  A  grove  con- 
fjl^s  of  trees  without  underwood.  A  clump  dilTeis  from 
cither  only  in  extent  :  it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  : 
when  clofe,  it  is  fometimes  cidled  a  th'uLtt ;  when  open, 
^  i^roupc  of  Irtes;  but  both  are  equally  clumps,  what- 
tv?r  may  be  the  fiiape  or  fituation, 

I.  One  of  the  nobleft  objefts  in  nature  (Mi  Wheat- 
ley  obferves)  is  the  furface  of  a  large  thlL  -j.'Ood,  com- 
manded from  an  eminence,  or  fecn  from  below  hang- 
ing on   the  fide  of  a  hill.     The  latter  is  generally  the 


tints  widely  different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  fur» 
face  ;  and  each  (hould  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace  :  a 
fingle  tree,  or  a  fmall  clufter  of  trees,  in  the  midll  of 
an  extenfive  wood,  is  in  fizc  but  a  fpeck,  and  in  colour 
but  a  fpot  ;  the  groupcs  and  the  mafles  mull  be  large 
to  produce  any  fenfible  variety. 

When,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  very  broken  ground 
is  oveifpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper  on  the  fur- 
face of  the  wood  to  mark  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground.  Rudcnefs,  not  greatnefs,  is  the  prevailing 
idea;  and  a  choice  direftly  the  teverfc  of  that  which 
is  produflive  of  unity,  will  produce  it.  Strong  con- 
trafls,  even   oppofitions,  may  be   eligible  ;  the  aim  is 


more  intcrelling  objeft.  Its  afpiring  fituvition  gives  rather  to  disjoint  than  to  conned  :  a  deep  hollow  maj' 
it  an  air  of  greatr.efs  ;  its  termination  is  commonly  fml:  into  dark  greens;  an  abrupt  bank  may  be  /hown 
the  horizon:  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  deprived  of  that  by  a  rifing  llage  of  afpiring  trees,  a  (liarp  ridge  by  a 
Iplendid  boundary,  if  the  brow  appears  above  it  (un-  narrow  line  of  conical  fhapes  :  tirs  are  of  great  ufe 
lefs  fome  very  peculiar  effed  charafterifts  that  brow),  upon  fuch  occafions;  their  tint,  their  form,  their  fia- 
it  lofes   much  of  its   magnificence:  it  is   inferior   to     gularlty,  recommend  them. 

A  hanging  Kvood  of  thin  f/rcfltrees,  and  fecn  from 
below,  is  feldom  pleahng:  thofe  few  trees  are  by  the 
perfpedive  brought  nearer  together;  it  lofes  the  beauty 
of  a  thin  wood,  and  is  dcfedlve  as  a  thick  one  :  the 
moft  obvious  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  thicken  it. 


a  wood  which  covers  a  kfs  hill  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom;  for  a  whole  fpace  filled  is  ieldo.m  little. 
But  a  wood  commanded  from  an  eminence  is  ge- 
nerally no  more  than  a  part  of  the  fcene  below ; 
and  its  boundary  is  often    inadequate  to  its  greatnefs. 


'J'o  continue  it,  therefore,  till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or  But,  when/ccn  from  an  eminence,  a  thin  wood  is  often 

lofes  itfelf  in  the  hoiizon,  is  generally  defirable  :  but  a  lively  and  elegant   circumdance  in  a  view  ;  it  is  full 

then  the  varieties  of  its  furface  giow  confufed  as  it  re-  of  objeds;  and   every  feparate  tree  fiiows  its  beauty, 

tires;  while  thofe  of  a  hanging  wood  are  all  dillind,  To  increafe  that  vivacity,  which  is  the  peculiar  excd- 

the    furtheft  parts  ate   held   up   to  the  eye,   and  none  lence  of  a  thin  wood,   the  trees  fliould  be  charaderifti- 

ere  at  a  diilancc  though  the  whole  be  extenfive.  cally  didinguifhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their  fliapes; 

The  vaiitties  of  a  iurface  are  elfcntial  to  the  beau-  and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  profcribcd  in  a 

iy  of  it :  a  continued  fmooth   fhaven  level  of  foliage  thick   wood,  are  frequently  the    mod    eligible   here, 

is  neither  agreeable  nor  natural;   the  different  growths  Differences  aifo  in   their  growths  are  a  further  fource 

wf  trees  commonly  break  it  in  reality,  snd  their  fha-  of  variety;  each  fliould  be  confidercd  as  a  dillind  ob- 
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jeft,  unlefs  where  a  fmall  number  are  grouped  toge- 
ther ;  and  then  all  that  compofc  the  little  duller  mull 
agree:  but  the  groupes  themfclves,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  the  fcparate  trees,  fhould  be  llrongly  contralled ; 
thecontln'ied  underwood  is  their  only  connection,  and 
that  is  not  affcAed  by  their  variety. 

Though  the  furfnce  of  a  wood,  when  commanded, 
defcrves  all  thefe  attentions,  )-et  the  oulViue  more  fre- 
quently calls  for  our  regard  :  it  is  alfo  more  in  our 
power ;  it  may  fomctimes  be  great,  and  may  always 
be  beautiful.  The  firll  requifite  is  irregularity.  That 
a  mixture  of  trees  and  underwood  fhould  form  a  long 
ftraight  line,  can  never  be  natural ;  and  a  fucceffion  of 
cafy  fwecps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  circle,  compofmg  all  together  a  line  li- 
terally Terpentine,  i^,  if  pofiible,  worie.  It  is  but  a 
number  of  regularities  put  together  in  a  difordcrly 
manner,  and  equally  dillant  from  the  beautiful  both 
of  art  and  of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an  outline 
confifts  more  in  breaks  than  in  fweeps;  rather  in  angles 
than  in  rounds;  in  variety,  not  In  fucceffion. 

Evei-y  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  mu(l  be  a 
frominence  or  a  recefs.  Breadth  in  eitlier  is  not  fo  im- 
portant as  length  to  the  one  and  depth  to  the  other. 
If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminirties  to 
a  point  ;  they  have  more  force  than  a  iliallow  dent,  or 
a  dwarf  excrefcence,  how  wide  foever.  They  are 
greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line  which  they 
are  inten  led  to  break  ;  and  their  effecl  is  to  enlarge 
the  wood  itfelf,  which  feeras  to  ftrttch  froni  the  moll 
advanced  pni.-.t,  back  beyond  the  moft  dillant  to  which 
it  retires.  The  extent  of  a  large  wood  on  a  flat,  not 
commanded,  can  by  no  circumllance  be  fo  manifellly 
fhown  as  by  a  deep  recefs ;  efpecially  if  that  recefs 
wind  fo  as  to  conceal  the  extremity,  and  leave  the  ima- 
gination to  purfue  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty 
of  a  fhallow  wood  might  fometimes  be  relieved  by  here 
and  there  a  prominence,  or  clumps  which  by  their  ap- 
parent junction  fliould  feem  to  be  prominences  from  it. 
A  deeper  wood  with  a  continued  outline,  except  when 
commanded,  would  not  appear  fo  conliderable. 

An  inlet  into  a  wood  feems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the 
oppofite  points  of  the  entrance  tally,;  and  that  fliow  of 
art  depreciates  its  merit  :  but  a  difference  only  in  the 
fituation  of  thofe  points,  by  bringing  one  more  forward 
than  the  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their 
forms  be  fimllar.  Other  points,  which  diftingailh  the 
great  parts,  Ihould  in  general  be  llrongly  marked  :  a 
fliort  turn  has  more  fplrit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity; 
.and  a  line  broken  by  angles  has  a  precifion  and  firm- 
ncfs,  which  in  an  undulated  line  are  wanting  ;  the 
ant'les  fhould  indeed  commonly  be  a  little  fottened  ; 
the  rotundity  of  the  plant  which  forms  them  Is  fome- 
times fufficlent  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  if  they  are  mel- 
lowed down  too  much,  they  lofe  all  meaning.  Three 
or  four  large  parts  thus  boldly  dillinguifhed,  will  break 
a  very  long  outline.  When  two  woods  are  oppofed 
on  the  fides  of  a  narrow  glade,  neither  has  fo  much 
occafion  for  variety  in  itfelf  as  if  it  were  fingle;  if  they 
are  very  different  from  each  other,  the  contrail  fiipplies 
the  deficiency  to  each,  and  the  interv.nl  between  them 
is  full  of  variety.  The  form  of  that  Interval  Is  indeed 
of  as  much  confequence  as  their  own  :  though  the 
outlines  of  both  the  woods  be  feparately  beautiful,  yet 
if  together  they  do  not  call  the  open  fpace  into  an 


agreeable  figure,  the  whole  fcene  is  not  pleafing  ;  and     Wood, 
a  figure  is  never  agreeable,   when  the  fides   too  clofely  "~"~v~— 
correfpond  ;   whether  they   are   exaftly   the   fame,  or 
exactly  the  reverfc  of  each  other,  they  equally  appear 
artificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned  nnjr 
be  traced  by  the  underwood  alone  ;  but  frequently  the 
fame  effects  may  be  produced  with  more  eafe,  and 
witli  much  more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  Handing  out 
from  the  thicket,  and  belonging,  or  feeming  to  belong, 
to  the  wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  part  of  its  figure.  Even 
where  they  are  not  wanted -for  that  purpcfe,  detached 
trees  are  fuch  agreeable  objects,  fo  dillindl,  fo  light, 
when  compared  to  the  covert  about  them,  that  llclrt- 
ing  along  it  in  fome  parts,  and  breaking  it  in  othei-s, 
ihey  give  an  unaflefted  grace,  which  can  no  otherwife 
be  given  to  the  outline.  They  have  a  Hill  further 
effect,  when  they  llretch  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of 
an  inlet,  or  before  part  of  a  recefs  into  the  wood  : 
they  are  themfelves  ihown  to  advantage  by  the  fpace 
behind  them  ;  and  that  fpace,  feen  between  their  ftems, 
they  in  return  throw  into  an  agreeable  perfpedtive.  , 

2.  The  prevailing  character  of  a  wood  is  generally  Of  a  G.-oi 
grandeur  :  the  principal  attention  therefore  vvlilch 
it  requires,  is  to  prevent  the  excefles  of  that  charafter, 
to  diverfify  the  uniformity  of  its  extent,  to  llgliten 
the  unwieldlnefs  of  its  bulk,  and  to  blend  graces  with 
greatnefs.  The  charafler  of  a  grove  is  beauty.  Fine 
trees  are  lovely  objefls :  a  grove  is  an  affemblage 
of  them  ;  in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of 
its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  whatever  it  lofes  is 
transferred  to  the  fuperlor  beauty  of  the  whole.  To 
a  grove,  therefore,  which  admits  of  endlefs  v;iriety  in 
the  difpofitlon  of  the  trees,  dilferences  ia  their  fliapes 
and  their  greens  are  ftldom  very  important,  and  fome- 
times they  are  detrimental.  Strong  contrails  fcatter 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which  l.ave  not 
the  connection  of  underwood  ;  they  no  longer  form 
one  plantation  ;  they  are  a  number  of  fingle  trees.  A 
thick  grove  is  not  indeed  expofed  to  this  mifchlef, 
and  certain  fituations  may  recommend  different  fiiapes 
and  different  greens  for  their  effeifts  upon  the  f.irfiice  ; 
but  in  the  outline  they  are  feldom  much  regarded. 
The  eye  attrafted  into  the  depth  of  the  grove,  pafies 
by  little  circumltances  at  the  entrance ;  even  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  line  do  not  always  engage  the  atten- 
tion :  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  a  coiitmued  thicket, 
and  are  fcarccly  feen  if  they  are  not  confiderable. 

But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only  cir- 
cumltances to  be  attended  to.  Though  a  grove  be 
beautiful  as  an  objedt,  it  is  befides  .'elighiful  as  a  fpot 
to  walk  or  to  fit  in  ;  and  the  choice  and  the  difpo- 
fitlon of  the  trees  for  effecfts  within,  are  therefore  a 
principal  coniideratlon.  Merc  irregularity  alone  will 
not  pleafe  :  IbiCt  order  Is  there  more  agreeable  than 
abfolute  confufion  :  and  fome  meaning  better  than 
none.  A  regidar  plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  gives  no  fatisfaCtijn,  becaufe  we  know  that  the 
fame  number  of  trees  might  be  more  beautifully  ar- 
ranged. A  difpofitlon,  however,  in  which  the  lines 
only  are  broken,  witliout  varying  the  dillances,  is 
equally  improper.  The  trees  Ihould  gather  into 
groupes,  or  Hand  in  various  irregular  lines,  and  de- 
fcrlbe  feveral  figures  :  the  intervals  between  them 
fhould  be  contrailcd  both  in  fliape  and  in  dlmen- 
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fions  :  a  large  fpace  (liould  in  fomc  places  be  quite  o- 
pcn  ;  in  others  the  trees  {hoiild  be  fo  clofo  together, 
as  hardly  to-leave  a  pafTage  between  them  ;  and  in  o- 
thcrs  as  far  apart  as  the  connection  will  allow.  In  the 
forms  and  the  varieties  of  thefe  groupes,  thefe  lines, 
and  thefe  openings,  principally  confills  the  interior 
beauty  of  a  grove. 

The  force  of  them  is  mod  ftrongly  illuftrated  at 
Claremont*  :  where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though  de- 
flitute  of  many  natural  advantages,  and  eminent  for 
none  ;  though  it  commands  no  profpeft  ;  though  the 
water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond  ;  though  it  has  no- 
thing, in  (hort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recom- 
mend it  ;  is  yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden  :  for  a 
grove  is  there  planted  in  a  gently  curved  dircdlion,  all 
along  the  (idc  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  rifes  above  it.  Large  receflcs  break  it  into  fe- 
vcr-1  clumps,  which  hang  down  the  declivity  ;  fome  of 
them  approaching,  but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom. Thefe  recclfes  are  fo  deep  as  to  form  great  open- 
ings in  the  niidft  of  the  grove  ;  they  penetrate  almoll 
to  the  covert  :  but  the  clumps  being  all  equally  fuf- 
pended  from  the  wood  ;  and  a  line  of  open  plantation, 
though  Timetimes  narrow,  runiiing  conltantly  along  the 
top;  a  continuation  of  grove  is  pretervcd,  and  the  cou- 
neftion  between  the  parts  is  never  broken.  Even  a 
groupe,  which  near  one  of  the  extremities  flands  out 
quite  detached,  is  iliU  in  ityle  fo  fimilar  to  the  relt  as 
not  to  lofe  all  relation.  Each  of  thefe  clumps  is  com- 
poftd  of  feveral  others  ftill  more  intimately  united  : 
each  is  full  of  groupes,  fometimes  of  no  more  than  two 
trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now  and  then  in 
larger  clutters  :  an  irregular  waving  line,  ifTuing  from 
fome  little  crowd,  lofes  itfclf  in  the  next;  or  a  few  fcat- 
tered  trees  drop  in  a  more  diltaiit  fucceirion  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a 
g'ade,  and  widening  there  into  broader  openings,  dif- 
fer in  ejttent,  in  figure,  and  diretlion  ;  but  all  the 
groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are  colledled  to- 
gether into  large  general  clumps,  each  of  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  both  compaiik  and  free,  identical  and  Ta- 
rious.  The  whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fe- 
cure  delight,  or  launter  with  perpetual  amufement. 

The  grove  at  Elher-place  was:  planted  by  the  fame 
jnailerly  hand;  but  rhc  neceflity  of  accommodating  the 
young  plantation  to  fome  large  trees  which  grew  there 
before,  has  confined  its  vaiiety.  The  groupes  are  few 
and  finall  ;  there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more  : 
there  were  no  oppoilunitic;.  to  form  continued  narrow 
glades  between  oppofite  lines  ;  the  vacant  fpace  are 
therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpreading  every 
way,  and  great  difiertnces  of  dillauce  between  the  trees 
are  the  principal  variety  ;  but  the  gtovc  wind3  along 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  oh  the  tide  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  fudden  afccnt,  ilie  upper  part  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  wood.  In  one  place,  it  preffes  clofe  to  the 
covert ;  retires  from  it  in  another  ;  and  ttretches  in  a 
tliird  acrofs  a  bold  recefs,  which  runs  up  high  into  the 
thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat  be- 
low ;  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river  ;  at 
other  times  crown  the  brow  of  a  large  knolc,  climb  up 
a  ileep,  or  hang  on  a  gentle  declivity.  Thefe  varieties 
in  the  lituation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  dilpofition  of  the  trees;  and  the  many 
happy  tircumllaDcei  which  concur 
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In  Elher's  pescefiil  grove, 

WliLfc  Kc;u  und  n,i:urc  vie  fur  Pciham'j  love,  »       ''', 

render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Clare- 
mont. But  though  it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees 
already  Handing,  and  not  to  faerifice  great  prefcnt 
beauties  to  ftill  greater  in  futurity  ;  yet  this  attention 
has  been  a  rellraint  ;  and  the  grove  at  Claremont,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  a  plantation,  is  in  delicacy  of  talle, 
and  fertility  of  invention,  fuperior  to  that  at  Eflier. 

It  is,  however,  poluble  to  fecure  both  a  prefent  and  a 
future  efleft,by  fixing  firft  on  a  difpofition  which  will  be 
beautiful  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  then  interming- 
ling another  which  is  agreeable  while  they  are  fmall. 
Thefe  occalional  trees  are  hereafter  to  be  taken  away  ; 
and  mud  be  removed  in  time,  before  they  become  pre- 
judicial to  the  others. 

The  confcquence  of  variety  in  the  difpofition,  is  va- 
riety in  the  light  and  fliade  of  the  grove  ;  which  may 
be  improved  by  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are  im- 
penetrable to  the  liercell  fun-beam  ;  others  let  in 
here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large  malfes  of  their 
foliage  ;  and  others,  thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves, 
only  chequer  the  ground.  Eveiy  degree  of  light  and 
fliade,  from  a  glare  to  obfcurity,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture,  of  the 
trees.  Differences  only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths 
have  alfo  corrcfponding  effecls  :  there  is  a  clofencfs 
under  ihofe  whole  branches  defcend  low,  and  fpread 
wide  ;  a  fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  above  is  high  ; 
and  frequent  tranfitions  from  the  one  to  tlie  other  are 
very  pleaiiug.  Thefe  Hill  are  not  all  the  varieties  of 
which  the  interior  of  a  grove  is  capable  :  trees,  indeed, 
whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a 
fort  of  thicket,  are  inconlillent  with  an  open  planta- 
tion :  but  though  fome  of  the  charafteriftic  dillincllons 
are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more  minute  fac- 
eted in  their  place  ;  for  tlie  freedom  of  paffage  through- 
out brings  every  tree  in  Its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and 
fubjetts  even  drfferences  in  foliage  to  obfervation. 
Thefr, flight  as  they  may  feem,  are  agreeable  when  they 
occur  :  it  is  true,  they  are  not  regretted  when  wanting  ; 
but  a  defcA  of  ornament  is  not  uecefTarily  a  blemifli. 

3.  It  has  been  already  obfcrved,  that  Clumps  difterof  Clumpsi 
only  in  extent  from  woods,  if  they  are  clofc;  or  from 
groves,  if  th^y  are  open  :  they  are  fmall  woods,  and  fmall 
groves,  governed  by  the  fame  principles  as  the  larger, 
after  allowances  made  for  their  dimenlions.  But  be- 
fidts  the  properties  they  may  have  in  common  with 
wood.i  or  with  groves,  they  have  others  peculiar  to 
themlelves  which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  inddpciuLtit  ox  relative  :  when  inde- 
pendeiit,  their  beauty,  as  liiigle  objects.  Is  folrly  to  be 
attended  {o  ;  when  relative,  the  beauty  of  the  indivi- 
duals mutt  be  facrificed  to  the  efleil  of  the  whole,  which 
is  the  greater  confideration. 

The  occajions  on  which  independent  clumps  may  be 
applied,  are  many.  They  are  often  dclirable  as  beau- 
tiful objects  in  themfelvcs ;  they  are  fometimes  necef- 
fary  to  break  an  e.^tent  of  lawn,  or  a  continued  line 
whether  of  ground  or  of  plantation  ;  but  on  all  occa- 
fions  a  jealoufy  of  art  conltantly  attends  them,  which 
irregularity  in  their  figure  will  n.it  always  abne  re- 
move. Though  elevations  fliow  thcra  to  advantage, 
yet  a  hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpol'e  to  be 
crowned  with  a  clump,  is  artificial  to  a  degree  uf  dif- 
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Witfr.  guft  :  fome  of  the  trew  (hoiild  therefore  be  planted  on 
the  fides,  to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  fame  ex- 
pedient may  be  applied  to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  to  interrupt  its  famenefs  :  they  will  have  lefs 
ollentation  of  dcfign,  if  they  are  in  part  carried  down 
either  declivity.  The  objeftion  already  made  to  plant- 
ing many  along  flich  a  brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle: 
a  fingh-  clump  is  K  fs  fufptilcd  of  art  ;  if  it  be  an  open 
one,  there  can  be  no  finer  fituation  for  it,  than  jull  at 
the  point  of  an  abrupt  hill,  or  on  a  promontory  into  a 
lake  or  a  river.  It  is  in  either  a  beautiful  termination, 
diftinft  by  its  pofition,  and  enlivened  by  an  expanfe  of 
iky  or  of  water  about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advan- 
tages may  balance  little  dcfeds  in  its  form  :  but  ihcy 
are  loll  if  other  clumps  arc  planted  near  it ;  art  then 
intrudes,  and  the  whole  is  difpkafing. 

But  though  a  multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is 
an  independent  objeft,  feldom  feems  natural  ;  yet  a 
number  of  them  may,  without  any  appearance  of  art, 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  fccne,  if  they  bear  a  rela- 
tion to  each  otiier  :  if  by  their  fucceffion  they  diverfify 
a  continued  outline  of  wood,  if  between  them  they 
form  beautiful  glades,  if  all  together  they  call  an  ex- 
%    ^  tenfive  lawn   into  an  agreeable  fiiape,  the  efeli  prevents 

any  fcrutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when 
the  reliance  on  that  effeift  is  fo  great,  every  other  con- 
fideration  mull  give  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood, 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to  :  the  fineft  clumps,  if 
they  do  not  fall  eafily  into  the  great  lines,  areblemidies; 
their  conntdlions,  then:  contrails,  are  mote  important 
than  their  forms. 

Of  a  Lake.  III.  WATER.  All  inland  water  is  either  running 
or  Jlcigiiated.  .When  llagnated,  it  forms  a  Inle  or  a 
'  /3</-»  which' .differ  only  in  extent;  and  a  pool  aad  a 
pond  are  the  fame.  Running  waters  are  either  a  rivu- 
hl,  a  river,  or  a  rill ;  and  thefe  differ  only  in  breadth  : 
a  rivulet  and  a  brooh  are  fynonymous  terms  ;  T^Jlream  and 
a  current  are  general  names  for  all. 

I .  Space  or  expanfion  is  eflential  to  a  J^aie.  It  can- 
not be  too  large  as  a  fubjeft  of  defcription  or  of 
contemplation  ;  but  the  eye  receives  little  fatisfadlion 
■when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to  reft :  the  ocean 
itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  Its  infinity  ; 
and  a  ptofpeft  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  moll  agree- 
able, when  in  fome  part,  at  no  great  dillance,  a  reach 
of  Jhore,  a  promontory,  or  an  ifland,  reduces  the 
immenfity  into  fhape.  An  artificial  lake,  again, 
may  be  comparatively  txtiavagant  in  its  dimenfions. 
It  may  be  fo  out  of  proportion  to  its  appenda- 
ges, as  to  feem  a  wade  of  water;  for  all  fize  is  in 
fome  refpefts  relative  :  if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimen- 
fions, and  if  a  flatnefs  of  (hore  beyond  it  adds  lllll  to 
the  drcarlnefs  of  the  fcenc  ;  wood  to  raife  the  banks, 
and  objects  to  dillinguifh  them,  are  the  remedies  to  be 
employed.  If  the  length  of  a  piece  of  water  be  too  great 
for  its  breadth  fo  as  to  deftroy  all  idea  of  circuity,  the 
extremities  fhould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off,  and  made 
important  to  give  them  proximity  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keeping  down 
the  banks  on  the  fidis.  On  the  fame  principle,  if  the 
lake  be  too  fmall,  a  low  (liore  will,  in  appearance,  in- 
creafe  the  extent. 

But    it   is  not   neceffary  that   the  whole  fceue  be 


bounded  :  if  form  be  impreffed  en  a  confiderable  part,  Wa:cr. 
the  eye  can,  without  d.fguPi,  permit  a  large  reach  to  ^"~' 
ftretch  beyond  its  ken  ;  It  can  even  be  pleafcd  to  ob- 
fervc  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  fhovis 
that  the  water  has  not  there  yet  attained  its  termina- 
tion. Still  ihort  of  this,  tlie  extent  may  be  kept  in 
uncertainty  ;  a  hill  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  room  for  the  fuppofed  continuation  of 
fo  large  a  body  of  water.  Opportunities  to  choofe  this 
fhape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  moft  perfeft  of  any  ; 
the  fcene  isclofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake  is  undeter- 
mined ;  a  complete  form  Is  exhibited  to  the  eye,  while 
a  boundlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the  imagination. 

But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight  : 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  of 
exquifite  beauty  ;  and  the  bays,  the  creeks,  and  the 
promont:.ries,  which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline, 
together  with  the  accidents  of  i/lciiids,  of  inlils  and  of 
outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  fliapes  and  their  combina- 
tions an  Inexhauftible  fund  of  varietj-. 

Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  however,  though 
extremely  beautiful,  fhould  not  b;  very  numerous:  for 
a  fhore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no 
certainty  of  outline  ;  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfi- 
fied  ;  and  the  dilllnftnefs  and  amplicity  of  the  great 
parts  are  hurt  by  the  multiplicity  of  fubdivifions. 
But  idands,  though  the  channels  between  them  be 
narrow,  do  not  fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs  :  they 
Intimate  a  fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do 
not  appear  ;  and  remove  to  a  diftanee  the  fhore  which 
is  feen  in  perfpeflive  between  them.  Such  partial 
interruptions  of  the  fight  fuggeft  ideas  of  extent  to 
the  imagination.  ^ 

2.  Though  the  windings  of  a  River  are  proverbially  of  a  Rivei 
defcrlptive  of  its  courfe  ;  yet  without  being  perpetu- 
ally wreathed,  it  may  be  natural.  Nor  is  the  chara6ler 
expreffcd  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  redu- 
ced into  a  number  of  feparate  pools,  and  the  idea  sf 
progrefs  is  obfcured  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it. 
Length  is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation  : 
long  reaches  are  therefore  charafterillic  of  a  river,  and 
they  conduce  much  to  its  beauty  ;  each  is  a  confider- 
able piece  of  water,  and  variety  of  beautiful  forms  may 
be  given  to  their  outlines. 

A  river  requires  a  number  of  accompaniments.  The 
changes  in  its  courfe  furnlfli  a  variety  of  fituations  ; 
while  the  fertility,  convenience,  and  amenity,  which 
attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a  ficll- 
tious  river,  is  a  jull  imitation  of  cultivated  nature.  E- 
very  fpecics  of  building,  every  ftyle  of  plantation,  may 
abound  on  the  banks ;  and  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ters, their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the 
happicll  circumftance  in  their  fituation.  A  luHre  Is 
from  thence  diffufe  1  on  all  around  ;  each  derives  an 
importance  from  its  relation  to  this  capital  feature  : 
thofe  which  are  near  enough  to  be  refletted,  immedi- 
ately belong  to  it ;  thofe  at  a  greater  dillance  ftill 
fhare  in  the  animation  of  the  fcene;  and  objeAs  total- 
ly detached  from  each  other,  being  all  attracted  towards 
the  fame  interelling  conneftlon,  arc  united  into  one 
compofition. 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  was  a  deep  broad  valley, 

which 
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which  abrupJy  feparateJ  the  callle  from  the  lawn  and 
■  the  plantalioas  before  it ;  even  a  dircd  approach  could 
not  be  made  without  building  a  monftroiis  bridge  over 
llie  vaft  hollow  :  but  this  forced  communication  was 
only  a  fubjecl  of  raillery  ;  and  the  fcene  continued 
broken  into  two  parts,  .ibfolirtely  dilliii6t  from  each 
other.  Tills  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  :  it  is  not 
filled  ;  the  bottom  only  is  covered  with  water :  the 
fides  aic  ftill  very  high  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
fteeps  of  a  chafni,  tliey  are  the  bold  (hores  of  a  noble 
river.  The  fame  biidge  is  Handing  without  altera- 
tion :  but  no  extravagance  remains ;  the  water  gives 
it  propriety.  Above  it  the  river  firll  appears,  wind- 
ing from  behind^a  fmall  thick  wood,  in  the  valley  ; 
and  foon  taking  a  determined  courfe,  it  is  then  broad 
enough  to  admit  an  ifland  filled  with  the  fincil  trees  : 
othtr«,  corrcfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpofl- 
tion,  ftand  in  groupes  on  the  banks,  intermixed  with 
younger  plantations.  Immediately  below  tlie  bridge, 
the  river  fpreads  into  a  large  expanfe  :  the  fides  are 
open  lawn.  On  that  furthcll  from  the  houfe  formerly 
ftood  the  palace  of  Henry  II.  celebrated  in  many  an 
ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rofamond's  Bower. 
A  little  clear  fpring,  which  rifes  there,  is  by  the 
country  people  ft  111  called  Fair  Rofamond's  Well.  The 
fpot  is  now  matked  by  a  fingle  willow.  Near  it  is  a 
fine  collateral  (Ircam,  of  a  beautiful  form,  retaining  its 
breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring  at  la!l  behind 
a  hill  from  the  view.  The  main  river,  having  received 
this  accelFion,  makes  a  gentle  bend  ;  then  continues 
for  a  confideiable  length  in  one  wide  direcl  reach ;  and, 
juft  as  it  difappears,  throws  itfclf  down  a  high  cafcade, 
which  is  the  prcfent  termination.  On  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  reach  is  the  garden  :  the  fteeps  are  there 
diverfificd  with  thickets  and  with  glades  ;  but  the  co- 
Tcrt  prevails,  and  the  top  is  crowned  with  lofty  trees. 
On  the  other  fide  is  a  noble  hanging  wood  in  the  park: 
it  was  depreciated  when  it  funk  into  a  hollow,  and 
was  poorly  loft  in  the  bottom  ;  but  it  is  now  a  rich 
appendage  to  the  river,  falling  down  an  eafy  flope 
(juitc  to  the  water's  edge,  where,  without  overlhadow- 
ing,  it  is  rtfle£led  on  the  fiirface.  Another  face  of 
the  fame  wood  borders  the  collateral  ftream,  with  an 
outline  more  indented  and  vaiious  ;  while  a  veiy  large 
irregular  clump  adorns  the  oppofite  declivity.  This 
clump  is  at  a  confiderab'e  dillance  from  the  principal 
river  :  but  the  ftream  it  belongs  to  brings  it  down  to 
connedl  with  the  reft  ;  and  the  other  objects,  which 
were  befoie  difperfed,  are  now,  by  the  intcieft  of  each 
in  a  rtlation  v\hich  is  common  to  all,  colleiled  into 
one  illuftrious  fcene.  The  caftle  is  itfclf  a  prodigious 
pile  of  building  ;  which,  with  all  the  faults  in  its 
BrchiteiSure,  will  never  feem  lefs  than  a  truly  princely 
habitation  ;  and  the  confined  fpot  where  it  was  placed, 
on  the  edge  of  an  abyfs,  is  converted  into  a  proud  fitua- 
tion,  commanding  a  beautiful  profpcft  of  water,  and 
open  to  an  extcnfive  lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion, 
and  an  emblem  of  its  domain.  In  the  midll  of  this 
lawn  ftands  a  column,  a  ftately  trophy,  rtcording  the 
exploits  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  Britain.  Between  this  pillar  and  the  callle  is 
the  bridge,  which  now,  applied  to  a  fubjett  v^orthy  of 
it,  is  eftabliflied  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  great- 
Dtfs.     The  middle  arch  is  wider  than  the  Kjalto,  but 
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not  too  wide  for  the  occafion ;  and  yet  this  is  the  nar-  Water. 
rowcft  part  of  the  river :  but  the  length  of  the  reaches  *~~V~~-' 
is  every  where  proportioned  to  their  breadth.  liach 
of  them  is  alone  a  noble  piece  of  water  ;  and  the  Inft, 
the  fineft  of  all,  lofes  itfelf  gradually  in  a  wood,  which 
on  that  fide  is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  and  lifes 
into  the  hori/.on.  All  is  great  in  the  front  c^f  Blen- 
heim :  but  in  that  vaft  fpace  no  void  appears  ;  fo  im- 
portant are  the  parts,  fo  magnificent  the  objeds.  The 
plain  is  extcnfive,  the  valley  is  broad,  the  wood  is  dtip. 
Though  the  intervals  between  the  buildings  arc  large, 
they  arc  filled  with  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of 
fuch  dimenfions  and  fo  much  pomp  dilFufc  ail  around 
them ;  and  the  river,  in  its  long  varied  courfe,  approach- 
ing to  every  objtdl,  and  touching  upon  every  part, 
fpreads  its  influence  over  the  whole. 

In  the  compoiltion  of  this  fcene,  the  river,  both  as 
a  part  itfclf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a 
principal  fliare.  But  water  is  not  loft  though  it  be 
in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a  fpot  as  to  enter  into 
no  view  ;  it  may  render  tliat  fpot  delightful.  It  is 
capable  of  tlie  moft  exqulfite  beauty  in  its  form  ;  and 
though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in  difpofition  have  pre- 
tcnfions  to  greatncfs  ;  for  it  may  be  divided  into  feve- 
ral  branchis,  which  will  form  a  clufter  of  illands  all 
connefted  together,  make  the  whole  place  irrguous, 
and,  in  the  ftead  of  extsnt,  fupply  a  quantity  of  wattr. 
Such  a  fequeftiated  fcene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which  it  abounds  i 
but,  in  the  difpofition  of  them,  one  diftinClion  ihould 
be  conftantly  attended  to.  A  ri^r  flowing  through  a 
wood  which  ovtrfpreads  one  continued  furface  of 
ground,  and  a  river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very 
different  circumftanccs.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  woods 
are  feparate  ;  they  may  be  contrafted  in  their  forms  j 

and  their  charailcrs,  and  the  outline  of  cavh  linuld  be  -"" 

forcibly  marked.  In  the  former,  no  oultme  ought  to 
be  difcernible  ;  for  the  river  paiTes  between  trees,  not 
between  boundaries  ;  and  though,  in  the  progrefs  ot 
its  courfe,  the  llyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often 
changed,  yet  on  the  oppofite  banks  a  fimilarity  (houKi 
conftantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
never  be  doubtful. 

A  river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a  view  ; 
and  then  it  mull  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  conduft  and  the  acconipaninicuts  of  a  ri- 
ver in  an  open  expofure.  But  when  it  runs  through  .i 
wood,  it  is  never  to  be  feen  in  profpcci  :  the  place  ii 
naturally  full  of  obftructions  ;  and  a  continued  open- 
ing, large  enough  to  receive  a  long  reach,  would  Ltm 
an  artificial  cut.  The  river  muft  therefore  neciffai  ily 
wind  more  than  in  crofting  a  lawn,  where  the  padagc 
is  entirely  free.  But  its  influence  will  never  extend  fo 
far  on  the  fides:  the  buildings  muft  be  near  the  banks; 
and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crowded,  being  all  in  on; 
track,  and  in  fituations  nearly  alike.  The  fcene,  how- 
ever, does  not  want  variety  :  on  the  contrary,  none  is 
capable  of  more.  Tlic  objcds  are  not  indeed  fo  diffei- 
ent  from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view  ;  but  they  are 
very  diflercr.t,  and  in  much  greater  abundance  :  for 
this  is  the  inteiior  of  a  wood,  where  every  tree  is  an 
objeft,  every  conibination-  of  trees  a  variety,  and  nr> 
large  intervals  aie  requifite  to  diftlnguifli  the  fcveral 
difpofitions  ;  the  grove,  the  thicket,  or  the  groupes, 
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may  prevail,  and  th.ir  forms  and  tlicir  relations  may 
be  conftantly  chanfjcd,  without  reftraint  of  fancy,  or 
L'mitation  of  numher. 

Water  is  fo  univcrfally  and  fo  defervedly  admired 
in  a  profpeft,  that  the  mod  obvious  thought  in  the 
management  of  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as  poflible,  and 
purpofely  to  conceal  it  would  generally  feem  a  ftvcre 
felf  denial :  yet  fo  many  beauties  may  attetd  its  paf- 
fage  through  a  wood,  that  larger  portions  of  it  might 
be  allowed  to  fuch  retired  fccnes  than  are  commonly 
fpared  from  the  view,  and  the  different  parts  in  dif- 
ferent ftyles  would  be  fine  contrails  to  each  other.  If  the 
water  at  Wotton*  weic  all  expofed,  a  walk  of  near  two 
miles  along  the  banks  would  be  of  a  tedious  length, 
from  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  fcene  which 
now  fujjply  through  the  v^'hole  extent  a  fucctflion  of 
perpetu?l  variety.  That  extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit 
of  a  di\ilion  into  four  principal  parts,  all  of  them  great 
in  flylc  and  in  dimcniions,  and  differing  from  each 
other  both  in  charafter  and  fit\iation.  I'he  two  firft 
ar(*thc  leaft.  The  one  is  a  reach  of  a  river,  about  the 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  competent  breadth, 
flowing  through  a  lovely  mead,  open  in  lome  places 
to  views  of  beauti.'"ul  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
in  others  with  clumps  of  trees,  lo  large,  that  their 
branches  ftrctch  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a  high  arch 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  once  a 
formal  bafin  encompaffed  with  plantations,  and  the 
appendages  on  either  fide  ftlll  retain  fome  traces  of 
regularity  ;  but  the  (hape  of  the  water  is  free  from 
them  :  the  fize  is  about  14.  acres  ;  and  out  of  it  iffue 
two  broad  collateral  dreams,  winding  towards  a  huge 
river,  which  they  are  feen  to  approach,  and  fuppofcd 
to  join.  A  real  junction  is  however  impoflible,  from 
'the  difference  of  the  levels  ;  but  the  terminations  are 
fo  artfully  concealed,  that  the  deception  is  never  fnf- 
pefted,  and  when  known  is  not  e-fily  explained.  The 
river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water  ;  a  lake 
into  which  it  falls,  is  the  fourth.  Thefe  two  do  ac- 
tually join  ;  but  their  charafters  arc  diretUy  oppo- 
fite  ;  the  fcenes  they  belong  to  are  totally  diftinft  ; 
and  the  tranfuion  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very 
gradual  :•  for  an  ifland  near  the  conflux,  dividing  the 
breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the  lake,  mode- 
rates for  fome  way  the  fpact;  and  permitting  it  to  ex- 
pand but  h\  degrees,  raifes  an  idea  of  greatncfs,  from 
uncertainty  accompanied  with  iiicreafe.  The  reality 
does  not  dlfajjpoint  the  expectation  ;  and  the  idand, 
■which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  to  the  fcene: 
it  is  large,  and  hljj^h  above  the  lake  ;  the  ground  is  ir- 
regularly broken;  thickets  hang  on  the  fides;  and  to- 
wards the  top  Is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  corn- 
mane's  a  noble  extent  of  water,  not  lefs  tlian  a  mile 
in  eircuinference,  bounded  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and 
open  on  the  other  to  tv.-o  ilopiug  lawns,  the  leall  of 
an  hundrtd  acres,  diverfificd  with  clumps,  and  bor- 
dered by  plantations.  Yet  this  lake,  when  full  in  view, 
and  with  all  the  importance  which  fpace,  form,  and 
fitualion  can  give,  is  not  more  interilling  than  the 
feqjcftercd  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
third  gnat  divifion  of  the  water.  It  is  juft  within  the 
verge  of  a  wooil,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  every 
where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  10  admit  of  in- 
finite variety  without  any  confufion.  The  banks  are 
cleaied  of  underwood;  but  a  few  thickets  dill  remain, 
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and  on  one  fide  an  impenetrable  covert  foon  begins : 
the  interval  is  a  beautiful  giove  of  oaks,  fcattered  over  "" 
a  green  fward  of  extraordinary  verdure.  Bet'veen  thefe 
trees  and  thefe  thickets  the  river  feems  to  glide  gently 
along,  coiiftaritly  winding,  without  one  (hort  turn  or 
one  extended  reach  in  the  whole  length  of  the  way. 
This  even  temper  in  the  (Iteam  fults  the  fcenes  through 
which  it  pafl'es ;  they  are  in  general  of  a  verj'  fober 
call,  not  melancholy,  but  grave  ;  never  expofed  to  a 
glare  ;  never  darkened  with  gloom  ;  nor,  by  ftrong 
contrails  of  light  and  (hade,  exhibiting  the  excefs  of 
either.  UndKlurbed  by  an  extent  of  piofpeCl  without, 
or  a  multiplicity  of  objeEls  within,  they  retain  at  all 
times  a  mlldiiefs  of  charafler  ;  which  is  lllll  more  for- 
cibly felt  when  the  firadows  grow  faint  as  they  lengthen, 
when  a  little  milling  of  birds  in  the  fpray,  the  leap- 
ing of  the  fidi,  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  woodbine, 
denote  the  approach  of  evening  ;  while  the  fettlng  fun 
flioot5  its  lad  gleams  on  a  Tuican  portico,  which  is 
clofe  to  the  great  bafin,  but  which  from  a  feat  near 
this  river  is  feen  at  a  didance,  through  all  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  wood,  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  reflected 
on  the  furface  of  t!'e  water.  In  another  dill  more 
Gidingiiifiied  fpot  is  built  an  elegant  bridge,  with  a 
colonnade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  place 
where  it  dands,  but  is  alfo  a  piclurefque  objedi  to  an 
oftagon  building  near  the  lake,  where  it  is  fiiown  in 
a  fingular  fituatlon,  over-arched,  cncompaffed,  and 
backed  with  wood,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
Water  beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alfo  an 
objeA  from  the  bridge  ;  and  a  Chinefe  room,  in  a 
little  iflrnd  jud  by,  is  another:  neither  of  them  are 
confiderable,  and  the  other,  which  ate  vifible  are  at  a  " 
dillance,  but  more  or  greater  adveni;ltio'.i!>  ornaments  are 
not  required  In  a  fpot  fo  rich  as  this  in  beauties  pecu- 
liar to  its  charafler.  A  profufion  of  water  pours  in 
from  all  fides  round  upon  the  view;  the  opening  of  the 
lake  appears  ;  a  glimpfe  is  caught  of  the  largt  bafiu  ; 
one  of  the  collatei'al  dreams  is  full  in  fight,  aui;«the 
bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  midd  of  the  fined  part  of  the 
river:  all  feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other. 
Though  thickets  o.*"ten  intercept,  and  groupes  perplex, 
the  view,  yet  they  never  break  the  connccliun  between 
the  feveral  pieces  of  water;  each  may  dill  be  tiacej 
along  large  branches,  or  little  catches  ;  which  in  fjme 
places  are  overdtadowed  and  dim  ;  In  other's  glideii 
through  a  glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
trees  in  a  didant  perfpeAive  ;  and  in  one,  where  they 
are  quite  lod  to  the  view,  fome  arches  of  a  done- 
bridge,  but  partially  feen  among  the  wood,  pr-efervc 
their  connexion. 

3.  If  a  large  river  rr.ay  fometimcs,  a  fmaller  current  o' a  RiB 
undoubtedly  may  often,  be  conduced  thiough  a  wood:  ai.daRin 
it  ieldom  adorns,  it  fi'equcntly  disfigures,  a  profpetl,  • 
where  its  cauife  is  marked,  not  by  any  appearance  of 
water,  but  by  a  confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which 
diftigi-ees  with  the  general  verdure.  A  Rivulet  may, 
indeed,  have  coufideiation  enough  for  a  home  fcene, 
though  it  be  open;  but  a  Rll!  is  always  moll  agreeable 
when  irrod  retired  from  public  view.  Its  charaClerillic 
excellencies  are  vivacity  and  variety,  whicir  reqtilre  at- 
tention, leifure,  and  filence,  that  the  eye  may  pore 
upon  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  lidcn  to  the  low 
murmurs  of  the  (Iream  without  iiiteriuption.  To  fuch 
indulgence  a  confined  fpot  only  is  favourable  ;  a  clofe 
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copfe  is  therefore  often  more  acceptable  than  a  high 
W00.5,  and  a  feqiu-ftcred  valley  at  all  times  preferable 
to  any  open  expofure  :  a  fingle  rill  at  a  very  little  di- 
ftaiice  ii  a  mere  water-courfe  ;  it  lofes  all  its  charms  ; 
it  has  no  importance  in  itfelf,  and  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  fcene.  A  umber  of  little  ftreamshave  indeed  an 
effect  in  any  fituation,  but  not  as  objects;  they  ar*:  intc- 
relling  only  on  account  of  thccharailcr  they  cxprefs,the 
irriiuoiis  appearance  which  th^ry  give  to  the  whole. 

The  full  tide  of  a  larjje  rivei  has  more  force  than 
aftivity,  and  fceins  to.>  un.vicldy  to  allow  of  veiy 
quiek  tranfilions.  But  in  a  rill,  the  agility  of  its  mo- 
tion accounts  for.  every  caprice  :  frequent  windings 
dlfguifc  its  infignlficance  ;  (hort  turnings  (how  its  vi- 
vacity ;  fiiddeii  changes  in  thtf  breadth  arc  a  fpecies  of 
its  variety  ;  and  however  fantaftlcally  the  channel  may 
be  wrtatlud,  contraCtel,  and  widened,  it  Hill  appears 
to  be  natural.  We  find  an  amufcment  in  tracing  the 
little  ftream  through  all  the  intricacies  of  its  coutfe, 
and  in  feeing  it  force  a  paflage  through  a  narrow 
ftrait,  expatiate  on  every  opportunity,  llruggle  with 
obftrunions,  and  pu/.r.le  out  its  way.  A  rivulet, 
which  is  the  mean  betwixt  a  liver  and  a  rill,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  :  it  is  not  licenfcd  to  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  one,  nor  '.mder  the  fame  rellraints  as 
the  other:  it  may  have  n^ore  frequent  bends  than  the 
river,  longer  reaches  than  a  rill  :  the  breadth  of  a 
ftream  determines  whether  the  principal  beauty  rcfults 
from  extent  or  from  variety.' 

The  mnrmuis  of  a  rill  are  amongft  the  mod  plea- 
fmg  clrcumlUinces  whiiih  attend  it.  If  the  bed  of  the 
fticam  be  roug'.i,  n-.eie  declivity  will  occalion  a  con- 
ftant  ripling  noife  :  when  the  current  drops  down  a 
defcent,  though  bat  of  a  few  inches,  bi  forcibly 
bubbles  up  from  a  little  hollow,  it  has  a  deep  gurgling 
tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  incilTantly  repeat- 
ed, and  therefore  more  engaging  than  any.  The 
flatted  of  all,  is  that  fojnd  rather  of  the  fplalhing  than 
the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle  dope,  or  a  tame 
obllruition,  will  produce  :  this  is  lefs  pleafing  than 
the  others ;  but  none  fhoiild  be  entirely  excluded  :  all 
in  their  turns  aie  agreeable  ;  and  the  choice  of  them 
is  much  in  our  power.  By  obfervlng  their  caufes,  we 
may  often  lind  the  means  to  ftrengthen,  to  weaken,  or 
to  change  tliem ;  and  the  a.idition  oi  removal  of  a  fmgle 
(lone,  or  a  few  pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fuiiicient  for 
the  purpofe. 

.A.  riU  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of 
a  little  water  fall :  the  roar  of  a  cafcade  belongs  only 
to  larger  Itreams  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  a  rivu- 
let to  a  conliderable  i!egree,  and  attempts  to  do  more 
have  generally  been  unfuccefsful.  A  vain  ambition  to 
imitate  nature  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays  the 
weaknefs  of  art.  Though  a  noble  river,  throwing  it- 
felf headlong  down  a  precipice,  be  an  objeft  truly 
magnificent,  it  mull  however  be  confifTed,  that  in  a 
(ingle  thcet  of  water  there  is  a  form.tUty  wlncli  its  vall- 
nefs  alone  can  cure.  But  the  height,  n(  t  the  breadth, 
is  the  wonder:  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a  few  feet, 
the  regularity  pievalls;  and  its  extent  only  fcrves  to 
expofc  the  vanity  of  afTtctlng  the  flyle  of  a  cataraft  in 
an  artificial  cafcade.  It  Is  leis  exc^'ptionable  If  divided 
into  feveral  part: :  for  then  each  ftpaiatc  part  may  be 
wide  enough  for  its  depth  ;  and  in  the  wliolc,  variety, 
Bot  greatnef;,  will  be  the  predominant  charaCler.    But 


a  firuclure  of  rough,  large,  detached  ftoncs,  cannot 
cafily  be  contrived  of  ftrength  futHcient  to  fupp ort  a  " 
great  weight  of  water :  it  is  fometimes  from  ncceflity 
almod  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  then  it  lofts  much  of 
its  effect.  Several  little  hV.i  in  fuccelfion  are  preferable 
to  one  great  cafcade  which  in  figure  or  in  motion  ap- 
proaches to  regularity. 

When  greatnefs  is  thus  redu:ed  to  number,  and 
length  becomes  of  more  importance  than  breadth,  a  ri- 
vulet vies  with  a  river;  and  rt  mure  frequently  rir-is  in 
a  continued  declivity,  which  is  very  favourable  to  fuch  a 
fuccclTion  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  and  labour  which 
are  fometimes  bellowed  on  a  river,  to  give  it  at  the  bed 
a  forced  precipitancy  in  one  fpot  only,  would  animate 
a  rivulet  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe.  And,  after 
a'll,  the  moil  intf.refling  circumilance  in  falling  waters 
is  their  animation.  A  great  cafcade  fills  us  with  fur- 
prlfe:  but  eU  furprife  muft  ceafe  ;  and  the  motion,  the 
agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth,  and  the  variety  of  the 
water,  are  finally  the  objects  which  engage  the  atten- 
tion :  for  thefc  a  rivulet  is  fufficient  ;  and  they  may 
there  be  produ^-ed  without  that  appearance  of  effort 
which  raifes  a  fufplcion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a  fufplcion,  it  may  be  fometimes 
expedient  to  begin  the  defcent  out  of  fight ;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty  :  if  that  be  concealed,  the 
fuhfcquent  falls  feem  but  aconfequencc  of  the  agitation 
which  chara(fterlfes  the  water  at  its  firll  appearance  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  at  ihe  fame  time,  let  loofe  to 
give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades.  When  a  ftream  IlTues 
from  a  wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a  great  ef- 
fi.£l :  the  bends  of  its  courfe  in  an  open  expofure  may 
aff.)rd  frequent  opportunities  for  it;  and  fometimes  a 
low  broad  bridge  may  furnilh  the  occafion  :  a  little 
fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  ci-eate  a  diforder ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  a  greater  cafcade  btlow  will  appear 
very  natural. 

TV.  ROCKS.  Rocks  arc  themfelves  too  vaft  and  q{ 
too  Itubborn  to  fubmit  to  our  controul  ;  hut  by  the  ad- 
dition or  removal  of  appendages  which  we  can  com- 
mand, parts  may  be  fhown  or  concealed,  and  the  cha- 
raclers  with  their  imprcffions  may  be  weakened  or  en- 
forced :  to  adapt  the  accompaniments  accordingly,  is 
the  utmoft  ambition  of  art  when  rock's  are  the  fubjetl. 

Their  moft  dillingulfind  charact-rs  are,  d'l^r.ily,  hr- 
ror,  SlwA  fiincy :  the  expreflions  of  all  are  conllantly 
wild  :  and  fometimes  a  rocky  fcene  is  only  wild,  with- 
out pretenfions  to  any  particular  charatlcr. 

Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades,  abound  among  rocks  : 
they  are  natural  to  the  icene  ;  and  fuch  fcenes  com- 
monly require  every  accompaniment  which  can  be  pro- 
cured for  them.  Mere  rocks,  unlefs  thiy  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  impveftlons,  though  they  may  fur- 
prife, cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  the  rigour  of  their 
ch.ira£tcr  be  not  foftened  by  clrctmiftancea  which  may 
belong  either  to  thefc  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots  :  and 
when  the  drearinefs  Is  extreme,  llitle  Itreams  and  wa- 
tc'-falls  are  of  tl  emfclves  iufufficlcnt  for  the  purpofe  ; 
an  Iirternilxture  of  vegetation  is  alfo  ncceffary,  and  on 
fome  eccafions  evin  marks  of  inhabitants  arc  proper. 

Large  clefts,  (loping  or  precipitous,  with  a  dale  at 
bottom,  furnilh  fcenes  of  the  wildeft  nature.  In  fiieh 
fpots,  verdure  alone  will  give  fome  relief  to  the  drtari- 
ucfs  of  the  fccae  ;  and  (hrubs  or  bulhcs,  without  trees, . 
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R.x.-ks  arj  a  ftifSafiicy  of  wcxxl  :  the  thickets  may  alfo  be  es- 
'  tended  by  th.-  creeping  plants,  fiicli  as  pyi.icant[ia, 
vines,  and  ivy,  to  «ind  up  the  fides  or  diiiler  on  the 
torn  of  th<;  rocks.  And  to  this  vegetation  may  be  add- 
ed fome  fymptoms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  mull  be 
flight  and  few  ;  the  ufc  of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not 
to  dellroy,  tlie  foh'tude  of  the  place  ;  and  fiich  there- 
fore flioDld  be  chofcn  as  are  fonietinKS  found  in  fitiia- 
tions  retired  from  pubh'c  refort ;  a  cottage  may  be 
lonely,  but  it  mud  not  here  feem  ruinous  and  negleA- 
ed  ;  it  fl'.oiild  be  tight  and  warm,  with  evovy  mark  of 
cotnfort  about  it,  to  which  its  polition  in  fome  iheltcr- 
xd  rccefs  may  greatly  contribute.  A  cavity  alfo  in  the 
rocks,  rendered  eafy  of  acccfs,  improved  to  a  degree 
of  convenience,  and  maintained  in  a  certain  ftate  of 
prefervation,  will  fuL^geil  fimilar  ideas  of  protection 
from  the  bitterell  inclemencies  of  tlie  (l<y,randeven  of  oc- 
ctifDnal  reftefliment  and  rcpofc.  But  we  may  venture 
flill  further;  a  mill  is  of  neceffity  often  built  at  fome 
diAance  from  the  town  which  it  fupplies  ;  and  here  it 
would  at  the  fame  time  apply  the  water  to  a  ufe,  and 
increafe  its  agitation.  The  dale  may  '.lefides  be  matie 
the  haunt  of  thofe  animals,  fuch  as  goats,  whi.-h  arc 
I'ometimes  wild,  and  fometimes  domcllic  ;  and  which 
accidentally  appearing,  will  divert  the  mind  from  the 
fenfatior.s  natural  to  the  fcenc,  but  not  agreeable  if 
continued  long  without  interruption.  Thefe  and  fueh 
other  expedients  will  approximate  the  fevcrell  retreat 
to  the  habitations  of  men,  and  convert  the  appearance 
of  a  perpetual  banifhmeKt  into  that  of  a  temporary  re- 
tirement from  focicty. 

But  too  ftrong  a  force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  al- 
\vays  fails.  A  winding  path,  which  appears  to  be  worn, 
nut  cut,  has  more  eifed  than  a  high  road,  all  artificial 
and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con- 
truditfts,  the  general  idea.  The  objecls  therefore  tc  be 
introduced  mud  be  thofe  which  hold  a  mean  between 
folitude  and  population  ;  and  the  inclination  of  that 
choice  towards  either  extreme,  fliould  be  directed  by 
the  degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails  ;  for  tho'  that 
runs  fometimes  to  an  excefs  which  requires  corrcftion, 
r.t  other  times  it  wants  encouragement,  and  at  all  times 
ii  ought  to  be  preferved  :  it  is  the  predom.inant  charac- 
ter of  rocks,  which  mixes  with  every  other,  and  to  which 
<tll  the  appendages  mull  be  accorainodated  ;  and  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  it  :  a  licenti- 
ous irregularity  of  wood  and  of  gnuind,  and  a  fantallic 
conduct  of  the  dreams,  neither  of  which  would  be  to- 
lerated in  the  midft  of  cultivation,  become  and  improve 
romantic  rocky  fpots  ;  even  buildings,  partly  by  their 
lt)le,  but  ftill  more  by  their  pofition,  in  llrangc,  dif- 
ficult, or  dangerous  fituatlons,  dlflinguidi  and  aggra- 
vate the  native  extravagancies  of  the  fcene. 

Greatnefs  is  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  charadlcr  of 
tli^iiily.  with  Itfs  of  wildnefs  than  in  any  other.  The 
effecl  here  depends  more  upon  amplitude  of  furface, 
than  variety  of  forms.  The  parts,  therefore,  mull  be 
large  :  if  the  rocks  are  only  high,  they  are  but  ftupen- 
dous,  not  majeHic:  breadth  Is  equally  effential  to  their 
greatnefs  ;  and  every  flendcr,  evci-y  grotcfque  Ihape, 
is  excluded.  Art  may  interpofe  to  (how  thefe  large 
parts  to  the  eye,  and  magnify  them  to  the  imagina- 
tion, by  taking  away  thickets  which  Uretch  quite  a- 
crofs  the  rocks,  fo  as  to  d;fguife  their  dimenfions ;  or 
!>y  filling  with   wood  the  fmall  intervals  between  them. 


and  thi!<,  by  concealing  the  v?ant,  prefcrving  the  ap-  1 
pe;»riince  of  continuation.  \^'hen  rocks  retire  from  the  '~^  ■ 
eye  do,wn  a  gradual  declivity,  we  can,  by  railing  the 
upper  ground,  deepen  the  £ill,  lengthen  the  perfpcc- 
tlve,  and  gi%x:  both  lieight  and  extent  to  thofe  at  a 
diilance  :  this  effcft  may  be  ftill  iacreafed  by  coverinfj 
that  upper  ground  with  a  thicket,  which  Ihall  ceafe, 
or  be  lowered,  as  it  defcends.  A  thicket,  on  other 
occafions,  makes  the  rocks  which  rife  oiit  of  it  feem 
larger  than  tliey  are.  If  they  ftand  upon  a  iiank  over- 
fprcad  with  (hrubs,  their  beginning  is  at  the  lead  un- 
cdain  ;  and  the  prefumption  is,  that  thty  dart  from 
the  bottom.  Another  ufe  of  this  brufhy  underwood  is 
to  conceal  the  fragments  and  rubbilTi  which  have  fallen 
from  the  fides  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  often  un- 
fightly.  Rocks  are  feljom  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance of  their  forms  ;  they  are  too  vad,  and  too  rude, 
to  pretend  to  delicacy  :  but  their  fliapes  are  often  a- 
grceablc  ;  and  we  can  affecl  thofe  ihapes  to  a  certain 
degree,  at  lead  vi-e  can  cover  many  blcmilTies  in  them, 
by  condufting  the  growth  of  Ihrubby  and  creeping 
plants  about  them. 

For  all  thefe  piirpofea  mere  underwood  fuffices:  but 
for  greater  effcdts  larger  trees  are  requlfite  :  they  are 
worthy  of  the  fcene  ;  and  not  only  improvements,  but 
acceffions  to  its  grandeur  :  we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  nobltll  objedls  of  nature  ;  and  when  we  fee 
that  they  cannot  afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights 
around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by  the  comparifon, 
A  fingle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a  clump: 
the  fize,  though  really  lels,  is  more  remarkable  :  and 
clumps  are  befides  generally  exceptionable  in  a  very 
wild  fpot,  from  the  fulpicion  of  art  which  attends  them  ; 
but  a  wood  is  free  from  that  fufpiclon,  and  its  own 
charadler  of  greatnefs  lecommtnds  it  to  every  fcene  of 
magnificeutx. 

On  the  fame  priBciple,  all  pofiible  confideration 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  dreams.  No  number  of  little 
ri'ls  are  equal  to  one  broad  river;  and  in  the  principal 
current,  lome  varieties  may  be  iacrificed  to  importance: 
but  a  degree  of  llrength  (liould  always  be  preferved  : 
the  water,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious,  (bould  not 
be  dull  ;  for  dignity,  when  mod  ferene,  is  not  languid; 
and  Ipace  will  hardiy  atone  for  want  of  animation. 

This  character  does  not  exclude  marks  of  inhabi- 
tants, though  it  never  requires  them  to  tame  its  wild- 
nefs :  and  without  inviting,  it  occafionally  admits  an 
intermixture  of  v^'getation.  It  even  allows  of  build- 
ings intended  only  to  decorate  the  fcene :  but  they 
mull  be  adequate  to  it,  both  in  fize  and  in  character. 
And  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  Ihould  be 
conformable  to  the  red  ;  not  a  firgle  narrow  patch 
cribbed  out  of  the  wade  ;  but  the  cotilinvS  of  a  coun- 
try ihelviog  into  the  vale,  and  fuggeding  the  idea  of 
extent:  nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  extravagance  required  to  fup- 
port  it  :  ftrange  fhapes  in  extraordinary  pofitions,  enor- 
mous weights  unaccountably  fudained,  trees  rooted  in 
the  fides,  and  torrents  raging  at  the  foot  ol  the  rocks, 
are  at  the  bed  needlefs  excelFcs.  There  is  a  tempciance 
in  dignity,  which  is  rather  hurt  by  a  wanton  violence 
on  the  common  order  of  nature. 

The  terrors  of  a  fecne  in  nature  are  like  tliofe  of  a 
dramatic  reprefentation  :  they  give  an  alarm  ;  but  the 
fenlations  are  agreeable,  fo  long   as   they  are  kept  to 
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ockt  fuch  it  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixeJ  with  any  that 
■^'"~~  are  horrible  and  difguHin;?.  Art  may  therefore  be  u- 
"^-  fed  to  heighten  them,  to  difplay  the  objcds  which  are 
dillingiiifhed  by  greatnefs,  to  improve  the  circumltan- 
ces  which  denote  force,  to  mark  thofe  which  Intimate 
danger,  and  to  blend  with  all  here  and  there  a  cult 
of  melancholy. 

Greatnefs  is  as  eflential  to  the  charafter  of  let-ror  as 
to  that  of  dignity  :  vail  efforts  in  little  objcfts  are  but 
ridiculous;  nor  can  force  be  fiippofed  upon  trifles  inca- 
pable of  refiftance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed, that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  fome  want  of 
fpace.  A  rock  wonderfully  fupported,  or  threatening 
to  fall,  acquires  a  greatnefs  from  its  fituation,  which 
it  has  not  in  dimenGons;  fo  circumllanced,  the  fize  ap- 
pears to  be  monftrou! :  a  torrent  has  a  confequence 
which  a  placid  river  of  equal  breadth  cannot  pretend 
to :  and  a  tree,  which  would  be  inconfiderable  in  the 
natural  foil,  becomes  important  when  it  burlls  forth 
from  a  rock. 

Such  circumftanccs  Hiould  be  always  induftrioudy 
fought  for.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  feve- 
ral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  apparently  rooted  in 
the  (lone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a  little 
brulhwood,  the  alarming  difpofition  of  a  rock,  llrange- 
ly  undermined,  rivctted,  or  fufpended,  may  be  (hown  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  foil  above  its  brow,  fome  trees 
planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will  make  the 
objeft  ftill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the  ftreams, 
great  alterations  may  generally  be  made  in  them:  and 
therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afcertain  the  fpecies  proper  to 
each  fcene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  to  enlarge  or 
contraft  tlieir  dimenfions;  to  accelerate  or  retard  their 
rapidity;  to  form,  increafe,  or  take  away obftruftions ; 
and  always  to  improve,  often  to  change,  their  cha- 
rafters. 

Inhabitantsfurnilh  frequent  opportunities  to  ftrength- 
en  the  appearances  of  force,  by  giving  intimations  of 
danger.  A  houfe  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  craig,  makes  that 
fituation  feem  fotmidable,  which  might  otherwife  have 
been  unnoticed  :  a  deep,  in  itfelf  not  very  remarkable, 
becomes  alarming,  when  a  path  is  carried  aflant  up  the 
fide  :  a  rail  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  fall,  fhows 
that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dangerous :  and  a 
common  foot-bridge  thrown  over  a  cleft  between  rocks 
has  a  Hill  llronger  effedl.  In  all  thefe  inftances,  the 
imagination  immediately  tranfputts  the  fpeAator  to  the 
fpot,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of  looking  down  fuch  a 
depth  :  in  the  lall,  that  depth  is  a  chafm,  and  the  fi- 
tuation is  direttly  over  It. 

In  other  inilanccs,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to  at- 
tend the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  : 

— ^ Half  way  down 

Han>;s  I  ne  that  gathers  faniphire;  dreadful  trade! 

is  a  circumftance  chofen  by  the  great  poet  of  nature, 
to  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the  fcene  lie  defcrihes. 

The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the 
fame  place,  and  compofe  a  noble  fcene,  which  is  not 
dillinguifhed  by  any  pirticular  character :  it  is  only 
when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  dcferves  fuch  a 
preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a 
fpot,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  wildncfs,  is  highly 
romantic:  and  when  this  wildnefs  rifes  lofanry;  when 
the  moll  fingular,  the  moft  oppolite  forms  and  combi- 
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nations  are  thrown  together;  then  a  mixture  alfo  of  fe-     Rock». 
veral  charaAcrs  adds  to  the  number  of  inftances  which  """v      - 
there  concur  to  difplay  the  inexhauflible  variety  of  na- 
ture. 

So  much  variety,  fo  much  fancy,  are  feldom  found 
within  the  fame  extent  as  in  Dovcdale  f.     It  is  about  t  N'^rAfli- 
two  miles  in   length,  a  deep,  narrow,   hollow  valley :  ^""l"*/!'" 
both  the  fides  are  of  rock;  and  the  Dove  in  its  pafFage    "  ^  ""' 
between  them    is   perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its 
motion,   and  appearance.      It   is  never  lefs  than  ten, 
nor  fo  much  as  twenty  yards  wide,  and  generally  about 
four  feet  deep;  but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except 
when  it   is  covered  with  a  foam,  of  the  purcil  white, 
under  water-falls,  which  are  peifcdtly  lucid.     Thefe 
are  very  numerous,  but  very  different.     In  fome  places 
they  (Iretch   ftraight  acrofs,   or  aflant  the  (Iream  :   in 
others,   they  are  only  partial :   and   the  water  either 
dallies   againfl  the  llones,  and  leaps  over  them,    or, 
pouring  along  a  fteep,   rebounds  upon  thofe  below  ; 
fometimcs  it  rufhes  through  the  feveral  openings  be- 
tween them;  fometimes  it  drops  gently  down;  and  at 
other  times  it  is  driven   back  by  the  obftrudion,  and 
turns  into  an  eddy.     In  one  particular  fpot,  the  val- 
ley almoft  clofing,  leaves  hardly  a  paffage  for  the  ri- 
ver, which  pent  up,  and  (Iruggling  for  a  vent,   rages, 
and  roars,  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from 
the  confinement.     In  other  parts,  the  ftieam,  though 
never  languid,  is   often  gentle  ;  flows   round  a  little 
defart   ifland,  glides  between  bits  of  bulrufhes,    dif- 
perfes  itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafa  or  of  mofs,  bubbles 
about  a  water-dock,  or  plays  with  the  (lender  threads 
of  aquatic  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface.     The 
rocks  all  along  the  dale  vary  as  often  in  their  (Iruclure 
as  the  dream  in  its  motion.    In  one  place,  an  extended 
furface  gradually  diminilhes  from  a  broad  bafe  almod  to 
an  edge;   in  another,   a  heavy  top   hanging  forwards, 
overfhadows  all  beneath  :    fometimcs   many   different 
(hapes  are  confufedly   tumbled   together  ;  and  fome- 
times they  are  broken   into   (lender   (harp  pinnacles, 
which  rife  upright,  often  two  or  three   together,  and 
often  in  more  numerous  cluders.     On  this  fide  of  the 
dale,  they  are  univerfally  bare ;  on  the  other,  they  are 
intermixed  with  wood;  and  the  vaft  height  of  both  the 
fides,    with    the    narrownefs   of  the   interval   between 
them,  produces  a  further  variety  :   for  whenever  the 
fun  (hines  from  behind   the  one,   the  form  of  it  is  di- 
dindlly  and  completely  cad  upon  the  other  ;   the  rug- 
ged futface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the  tints  ;  and 
a  ftrong  reflefted  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the 
deepefl  diadow.     The  rocks   never  continue  long  in 
the  fame  figure  or  fituation,  and  are  very  much  fcpa- 
rated  from  each  other :  fometimes  they  form  the  fidei 
of  the   valley,   in   precipices,   in   deeps,  or   in  llagcs ; 
fometimes  they  feem  to  rife  in   the  bottom,  and  lean 
back  againd  the  hill ;  and  fometimes  they  dand  out 
quite  detached,  heaving  up  In  cumbrous  piles,  or  dart- 
ing   into    conical  (hapes,    like    vad    fpars,    100    feet 
high;  fome  are  fiim  and  folid  throughout;  fome  are 
cracked  ;  and  lome,  lj)lit  and  undermined,  arc  wonder- 
fiJIy  upheld  by  fragments  apparently   unequal  to  the 
weight  they  fudain.      One  is  placed  before,  one  over 
another,   and  one  fills  at  fome  dil'.aiice  behind  an  in- 
terval between  two.     The  changes  in  their  difpofition 
ate  infinite;  every-  dep  produces  fome  new  combina- 
tion ;  they  are  continually  crofFing,  advancing,  acd  rc- 
4  li  tiling  : 
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tiring  :  the  breackh  of  the  vallty  i»  never  the  fame  40 
yards  togclht r :  at  the  n3rrow  paf.-i  which  lias  been 
mentioned,  tlie  rocks  ahuoll  meet  at  the  lop,  and  the 
Iky  is  fecn  as  thiough  a  chink  between  them  :  jnll  by 
this  gloomy  abyfs,  is  a  wicUr  cpening,  more  li'jht, 
more  verdure,  more  chceifulnefs,  than  any  where  elfe 
in  the  dale.  Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  lituatioiis  of 
the  rocks  their  only  variety  :  many  of  them  are  per- 
forated by  large  natural  cavities,  fomt  ot  which  open 
to  the  fliy,  fome  terminate  in  dark  rtrcfrc;,  and  through 
fome  are  to  be  feen  feveral  more  unci)Uth  arches,  and 
rude  pillars,  all  delachcd,  and  retiring  beyond  each 
other,  with  the  light  (birring  in  between  them,  till  a 
rock  far  behind  them  clofes  the  perfpedtive;  the  noife 
of  the  cafcades  in  the  river  echoes  amongft  them;  the 
water  may  often  be   heard  at  the  fame   time  girrgling     practice  :   how  often   have  we  feen  two  diftind  herds 
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neceflTary  ;  yet  the  eye  diflikes  conftraint.     Our  ideas  Ftncc, 
of  liberty  cany  us  beyond  our  own   fpecics  :   the  ima-  ''" 

gination  feels  a  diflike  in  feeing  even  the  brute  creation 
iir  a  (late  of  confrnenrent.  The  birds  wai'tiiig  them- 
felves  from  wood  to  grove  are  objetls  of  delight  ;  and 
the  hare  appears  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  happinefs  un- 
known to  the  barriered  flack.  Be  fides,  a  tall  fence 
frequently  hides  from  the  fight  objeits  the  molt  plea- 
ling  ;  not  only  the  flocks  and  herds  themfelvts,  but 
the  lirrface  they  graze  upon.  Tlrefe  confrderation* 
have  brought  the  unfeen  fence  into  general  ufe. 

This  fpccies  of  barrier  it  mull  be  allowed  incurs  a 
degree  of  deception,  which  can  fcarcijy  be  warrairted 
upon  any  other  occafioir.  In  this  inltance,  however, 
it  is  a  fpecics  of  fraud  which  we  obferve   irr  nature's 


near,  and  roaring  at  a  dlllance  ;  but  no  other  founds 
dilhrr-b  the  filence  of  the  fpot :  the  only  trace  of  men 
is  a  blind  path,  btrt  lightly  and  but  fcldom  trodden,  by 
thofe  whom  curiofrty  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they 
have  been  told  of  Dovedale.  It  feems  indeed  a  frtter 
haunt  for  more  ideal  beings  :  the  wh  ile  has  the  air  of 
enchantment.  The  perpetual  fliifting  of  the  fccnes  ; 
the  quick  tranfitions,  the  total  changes;  then  the  forms 
all  around,  grotelque  as  chancy  can  call,  wild  as  nature 
can  produc.',  and  various  as  imagination  can  invent  ; 
the  force  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place 
fome  of  the  rocks  where  they  are  now  fixed  immove- 
able, the  magic  by  which  others  appear  dill  to  be  fuf- 
pended  ;  the  dark  daverns,  the  illuminated  receffes,  the 
fleeting  flradows,  aird  the  gleams  of  light  glancing  on 
the  fides,  or  trembling  on  the  ftream  ;  and  the  loneli- 
nefs  and  the  flillnefs  of  the  place,  all  crowding  toge- 
ther orr  the  mind,  almoll  re?.lize  the  ideas  which  natu- 
rally prefent  therafclves  in  this  region  of  romance  and 
of  fancy. 

The  folitude  of  fuch  a  fccne  is  agreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  endlefs  entertainment  which  its  variety 
ailoi-ds,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  both  the 
eve  and  the  mind  are  delighted  to  indulge  :  marks  of 
iiihabitanls  and  cultivation  would  dillurb  that  folitude; 
and  ornamental  buildings  are  too  artificial  in  a  place 
fo  abfolirtely  free  from  reilraint.  The  only  accom- 
paniments proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water  ;  and  by 
thefe  iometimcs  improvements  may  be  made.  When 
two  rocks  firirilar  in  fhape  and  polrtlon  are  near  toge- 
ther, by  flvirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the 
other  is  left  bare,  a  material  dillinftion  is  ellablifhed 
between  them  :  if  the  flreams  be  throughout  of  one 
tharafter,  it  is  in  our  power,  and  Ihould  be  our  aim, 
to  introduce  another.     Variety  is  the  peculiar  pro- 


fecding  to  appearance  in  the  fame  extended  meadow  ; 
until  coming  abruptly  upon  a  deep  funk  rividet,  or  an 
unfordable  river,  we  difcover  the  deception. 

Befides  the  funk  terrce,  another  fort  of  unfeen  bar- 
rier may  be  made,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  that, 
efpecially  if  near  the  eye.  This  is  conllruifled  of  pa- 
ling, painted  of  the  invifible  green.  If  the  colour  of 
the  background  were  permanent,  and  that  of  the  paint 
made  exadly  to  correfpond  with  it,  the  deception 
would  at  a  difl;ance  be  complete  ;  but  back-grounds 
in  general  changing  with  the  leafon,  this  kind  offence 
is  the  lefs  eligible. 

Clumps  and  patches  of  woodinefs  fcattered  promif- 
cuoufly  on  either  fide  of  an  unfeen  winding  fence,  affill 
very  much  in  doing  away  the  idea  of  coivilraint.  For 
by  this  means 

T  he  wandVinjr  flork^  that  Iiroiife  between  the  fhades. 

Seem  oft  to  pafs  their  bound-,  the  dubious  eye 

Decides  rift  if  they  crop  the  mead  or  lawn.         Masoi*. 

"  II.  The  WALK,  in  extenfive  grounds  is  as  necef- 
fary  as  the  fence.  The  beauties  of  the  place  are  difclofej 
that  they  may  be  feen ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  the  walk 
to  lead  the  eye  from  view  to  view;  in  order  that  whiKl 
the  tone  of  health  is  prefer  ved  by  the  favourite  cxer- 
cife  of  nature,  the  mind  may  be  thrown  into  unifon  by 
the  harmony  of  the  furrounding  objedls. 

The  direction  of  the  walk  mtrll  be  guided  by  the 
points  of  view  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground  it  paffes  over:  it  ought  to  be  made  fubfervient 
to  the  natural  impediments  (the  ground,  wood,  and 
water)  which  fall  in  its  «ay,  without  appearing  to 
have  airy  dlrtftion  of  its  own.  It  can  fcl!om  run  with 
propriety  any  dlftance  irr  a  ftraight  line;  a  thing  which 
rarely  occurs  in  a  natural  walk.  The  paths  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  Indians  are  always  crooked;  and  thofe  of 


petty  of  the  fpot,  and  every  acceffion  to  it  is  a  valuable     the  brute  creation  are  very  fimilar.     Mr  Mafcn's  de- 


acquifrtion.  On  the  fame  principle,  endeavours  fhoiild 
be  ul'ed  not  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggravate  dtfftren- 
ces,  and  to  irrgreafe  diflinCtions  irrto  contrails  :  but 
the  fubjedt  will  impofe  a  caution  againft  attempting 
too  much.  Art  mull  almoll  defpair  of  improving 
a  fcenc,  where  nature  feems  to  have  exerted  her  in- 
vention. 


7reatife  on 
Planting 


f    2.   Of  FaCTITIOVS  ylcCOMPANIMENTS. 

These  confift  of  Fences,  Walks,  Roads,  Bridges,' 
and  Gardin.  Stats,  and  Buildings. 

'■  «'  I.  The  FENCE,  where  the  place  is  large,  becomes 


fcription  of  this  path  of  nature  is  happily  corrceived. 

The  1  eafant  driving  thr>iugh  each  fliadowy  Isne 

Hi-  team,  th-t  bend*  bencat^i  th'  incumbent  weight 

Of  laji;hing  Ce'c-,  mark-  it  with  bis  wheel; 

At  night  and  morn,  'he  milk-maid's  carefefs  flc)) 

Has,  throu'^h  yon  pafturc  jrrcen,  fror^i  ftile  to  flile 

Jn.pri'ft  a  kindred  curve  ;  the  feuddinjr  hare 

Draws  to  her  dew-fpreiit  feat,  o'er  thymy  heaths, 

A  j'ath  as  gently  waving.  ■  ^"S-  ^'*"</*  v.  6o, 

"  III.  The  ROAD  may  be  a  thing  of  neceflity,  as 
an  approach  to  the  manfion  ;  or  a  matter  of  amufcment 
oirly,  as  a  drive  or  a  ride,  from  which  the  grounds  and 
the   furrounding  country  may   be  feen  to  advantage. 

it 


Ibid. 
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dge,&c.  It  (liouM  be  the  ftudy  of  the  ariift  to  make  the  fame 
■  road  anfwcr,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  two-fold  purpofc. 
The  road  and  the  walk  are  fubjtft  to  the  fame  rule 
of  nature  and  ufe.  Tlie  direction  ouglit  to  be 
natural  and  eafy,  and  adapted  to  the  purpofe  I'li- 
tcndtd.  A  read  of  neceflity  ought  to  be  itraighter 
than  one  of  mere  convenicncy  :  in  this,  recreation  is 
the  predominant  idea ;  in  that,  utility.  But  even  in 
this  the  dire£i  line  may  be  difpenfed  with.  The  na- 
tural roads  upon  heaths  and  open  downs,  and  the  grafly 
glades  and  green  roads  acrofs  fortfts  and  extcnfive 
wailes,  aie  proper  fubjeds  to  be  lludied. 

«  IV.  TheBRIDGE  (hould  never  be  feen  where  it  Is 
noi  wanted  :  a  uftlefs  bridge  is  a  deception  ;  deceptions 
are  frauds;  and  fraud  is  always  hateful,  unlefs  when 
praftifeJ  to  avert  fome  greater  evil.  A  bridge  with- 
out water  is  an  abfurdity  ;  and  half  an  one  Uuck  up 
as  an  eye-trap  is  a  paltry  trick,  which,  though  it  may 
llrike  the  ftranger,  cannot  fail  of  difgufting  when  the 
fraud  is  found  out. 

In  low  fituations,  and  wherever  water  abounds, 
bridges  become  ufeful,  and  are  thcref)re  pleafiiig  ob- 
jeiSs :  they  are  looked  for;  and  ought  to  appear  not 
as  objects  of  ornament  only,  but  likewifc  as  matters  of 
titility.  The  walk  or  the  road  tlierefore  ought  to  be 
directed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  crofs  the  water  at  the 
point  in  which  the  bridge  will  appear  to  the  greatell 
advantage. 

In  the  condruftion  of  bridges  alfo,  regard  mnft  be 
had  to  ornament  and  utihty.  A  bridge  is  an  artificial 
production,  and  as  fuch  it  ought  to  appear.  It  ranks 
among  the  nobleft  of  human  inventions  ;  the  fliip  and 
the  fortrefs  alone  excel  it.  Simplicity  and  fiimntfs 
are  the  leading  principles  In  itscondrudtion.  Mr  Wheat- 
ley's  obfer\atlon  is  juft  when  he  fays,  "  The  fingle 
wooden  arch,  now  much  in  fafVion,  feems  to  me  gene- 
rally mifapplicd.  Elevated  without  occafion  fo  much 
above,  it  is  totally  detached  from  the  river ;  it  Is 
often  fccn  llraddling  In  the  air,  without  a  glimpfe 
o£  water  to  account  for  it ;  and  the  oftentation  of  it 
as  an  ornamental  object,  diverts  all  that  train  of  idess 
which  its  ufe  as  a  communication  might  fuggcll." 
But  ve  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  ingenious  writer 
when  he  tclU  us,  "  that  it  is  fpoilcd  If  adorned  ;  It  is 
disfigured  if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a  dudiy 
colour."  In  a  niftic  fcene,  where  Nature  weais  her 
own  coatfe  garb,  "  the  vulgar  foot  bridge  of  planks 
only  guarded  on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  fup- 
ported  by  a  few  ordinary  piles,"  may  be  in  character; 
but  amidft  a  difplay  of  ornamented  nature,  a  contri- 
vance of  that  kind  would  appear  mean  and  paltry;  and 
would  be  an  afteCtatlon  of  fimpllcity  rather  than  the 
lovtly  attribute  ilfclf.  In  cultivated  feenes,  the  briilge 
ought  to  rtceive  the  ornaments  which  the  laws  of 
architectural  talte  al'ow  ;  and  the  more  polirtKd  the 
fitualioii,  the  higher  Ihould  be  the  flylc  and  Uniriiings. 

"  V.  SEATS  have  a  twofcld  ufe ;  they  are  u'"eful  as 
places  of  reft  and  conveifation,  and  as  guides  to  the 
points  of  vltw  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  furtound- 
ing  fcene  are  difclofcd.  Eveiy  point  of  view  fiiould 
be  marked  with  a  feat;  and,  fpiaking  generally,  no 
feat  ought  to  appear  but  in  fome  favourable  point  of 
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view.     This  rule  may  not  be  invariable,  but  it  ought  Buildings, 
fildoni  to  be  deviated  from.  '       *  .  '^ 

In  the  ruder  fcenes  of  ncglefted  nature,  the  fimple  ''^"'' 
trunk,  rough  from  the  woodman's  bands,  and  the 
butts  or  (tools  of  rooted  trees,  without  any  other  marks 
of  tools  upon  them  than  thofe  of  the  faw  which  fe- 
vered them  from  their  ftcms,  are  feats  in  chara£ter; 
and  in  romantic  or  reclufe  fituations,  the  cave  or  th: 
grotto  are  admHTible.  But  wherever  human  defign 
has  been  executed  upon  the  natural  objects  of  the  place, 
the  feat  and  every  other  artificial  accompaniment  ought 
to  be  in  unifon  ;  and  whether  the  bench  or  the  alcove 
be  chofcn,  it  ought  to  be  formed  and  finifhcd  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  unite  with  the  wood,  the  lawn,  and  the 
walk,  which  lie  around  it. 

The  colour  of  feats  (hould  likewife  be  fu'ted  to  fi- 
tuations :  where  uncultivated  nature  prevails,  ihe  na- 
tural brown  of  the  wood  Itfelf  ought  not  to  be  altered ; 
but  where  the  rural  art  prcfides,  white  or  (lone  colour 
has  a  much  better  effect." 

"  VI.  BUILDINGS  probably  were  firft  introduced 
into  gardens  merely  for  convenience,  to  afford  refuge 
from  a  fudden  fliower,  and  fliehcr  again(t  the  wind ;  or,  \f,  ff7.,j». 
at  the  moll,  to  be  (eats  (or  a  party  ;  or  for  retirement./c^'j  OiiW- 
They  have  fiiice  been  converted  into  objcfts,  and  now'"'""'  "" 
the  original  ufe  Is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  greater 
purpofcs  to  which  tlicy  are  applied  :  they  are  confi- 
dered  as  objects  only  ;  the  infide  Is  totally  neglefted, 
.and  a  pompous  edifice  frequently  wants  a  room  bare- 
ly comfortable.  Sometimes  the  pride  of  making  a 
lavilh  difplay  to  a  vifitor  without  any  regard  to  the 
owner's  enjoyments,  and  fometlmcs  too  fcrupulous  an 
attention  to  the  (lyle  of  the  llrutture,  occafions  a  po- 
verty and  dullnefs  within,  which  deprive  the  buildings 
of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a  garden  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  both  as  beautiful  ohjedts  and  as  a- 
greeable  retreats  :  If  a  charaAer  becomes  thcra,  it  is 
that  of  the  fcene  they  belong  to ;  not  that  of  their 
primitive  application.  A  Grecian  temple,  or  Gothic 
chinch  may  adorn  fpots  where  it  would  be  affecta- 
tion to  prefervc  that  folcmnity  within  which  is  pro- 
per for  places  of  devotion  :  they  are  not  to  be  exact 
models,  fubjects  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  :  tliey  are 
alfo  feats  :  and  fuch  feats  will  he  little  frequented  by 
the  proprietor  ;  his  mind  muft  generally  be  Indlfpofed 
to  fo  much  fimpllcity,  and  fo  much  gloom,  in  the 
midft  of  gaiety,  richnefs,  and  variety.  ^ 

But  though  the  interior  of  buildings  fliould  not  be 
difregarded,  it  is  by  their  exterior  that  they  become 
■ohjeHs ;  and  fometiines  by  the  one,  fometifties  by  the 
other,  and  fometlmes  by  both,  they  are  intitlcd  to  be 
conlidcred  as  charaSers. 

I.  As  objeds,  they  are  defigned  either  to  <^?;/»j-»j/2', Of  I)iii!d- 
or  to  break,  or  to  adorn,  the  fcenes  to  which  they  are  "ntr^ntend- 
applied.  '  f  ■f^'  "b" 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  ore  lawn,  one^"  '* 
piece  of  water,  and  another,  are  not  always  very  appa- 
rent;  the  fcveral  paits  of  a  garden  would,  therefore,  of- 
ten feem  fimiiar,  if  they  were  not  didinjulfiied  by  build- 
ings :  but  thtfe  are  fo  obiervable,  fo  obvious  at  a 
glance,  fo  eafily  retained  in  the  memory,  they  maik 
the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  with  fo  much  llrengih, 
they  attract  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much 
4  B  J  power, 
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Bui'dingf.  power,  that  parti  thus  diftinguKhed  can  never  be  con- 
'-—\r~~  founded  together.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
thercfo.e  every  fcene  mud  have  its  edifice  :  the  want 
of  one  is  foinetimes  a  variety;  and  other  circumftances 
are  often  fufficiently  charafterillic  :  it  is  only  when 
thefe  too  nearly  agree,  that  we  mull  have  recourfe  to 
buildings  for  differences  :  we  can  introduce,  exhibit, 
or  contrail  them  as  we  pleafe  :  the  mod  ftriking  ob- 
ject is  thereby  made  a  mark  of  diftiiiClion  ;  and  the 
force  of  this  firil  imprcffion  prevents  our  obferving  the 
points  of  refeniblance. 

The  uniformity  of  a  view  may  be  broken  by  fimi- 
lar  means,  and  on  the  fame  principle  :  when  a  wide 
heath,  a  dreary  moor,  or  a  continued  plain,  is  in  pro- 
fpeA,  objefts  which  catch  the  eye  fupply  the  want  of 
variety :  none  are  fo  efFedual  for  this  purpoie  as  build- 
ings. Plantations  or  water  can  have  no  very  fen- 
fible  efFefl,  unlel's  they  arc  large  or  numerous,  and 
almoll  chani^e  the  charafler  of  the  fcene  :  but  a  fmall 
tingle  builui.iij  diverts  the  attention  at  once  from  the 
famenefs  of  t'ae  extent;  which  it  breaks,  but  does  not 
divide  ;  and  diverfifies,  without  altering,  its  nature. 
The  defign,  however,  mud  not  be  apparent.  The  me- 
rit of  a  cottage  applied  to  this  purpofe,  confills  in  its 
being  free  from  the  fufpicion  :  and  a  few  trees  near  it 
will  both  enlarge  the  objeft,  and  account  for  its  pofi- 
tioa.  Ruins  are  a  hackneyed  device  immediately  de- 
tefttd,  unlefs  their  ftyle  be  fingular,  or  their  dimen- 
fions  extraordinary.  The  femblance  of  an  ancient 
Britith  n  onumcnt  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end, 
with  little  trouble,  and  great  fuccefs.  The  materials 
might  be  brick,  or  even  timber  plaftered  over,  if 
ftone  could  not  eafily  be  procured  :  whatever  they 
were,  the  fallacy  would  not  be  dlfcernible  ;  it  is  an 
objeA  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  rude,  and  large,  and 
in  charafter  agreeable  to  a  wild  open  view.  But  no 
building  ouglu  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in 
reality  belmg  to  fuch  a  fituation  :  no  Grecian  tem- 
ples, no  Turkifh  mofques,  no  Egyptian  obeli/Ics  or  py- 
ramids ;  none  imported  fr'>m  foreign  countries,  and 
unufual  here.  The  apparent  artifice  would  dellroy  an 
effitl,  which  is  fo  nice  as  to  be  weakened,  if  objefts 
proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much  olten- 
tation  ;  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  accidents; 
and  the  advantage  of  their  polition  appear  to  be  more 
laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a  garden,  where  objefts  are  intended  only 
to  adorn,  every  fpecies  of  architefture  may  be  admit- 
ted, fiom  I  he  Giccian  down  to  the  Chinefe  ;  and  the 
choice  is  lo  free,  that  the  milchleSmoft  to  be  appre- 
hended is  an  abule  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplici- 
ty of  buildings.  Few  fccnes  can  bear  more  than  two 
or  thrtre:  in  lome.  a  finale  one  has  a  greater  elTeft  than 
any  number  :  and  a  carelcfs  glimpfe,  here  and  there, 
Oi  fjch  as  belong  immediately  to  different  parts,  fre- 
quently enliven  tlie  landfeapc  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe 
which  are  indu:irioully  Ihown.  If  the  effeft  of  a  par- 
tial fight,  or  a  dillant  viev/,  were  more  attended  to, 
many  fcenes  might  he  fiHid,  without  being  crowded  ; 
a  greater  number  of  buildings  would  be  tolerated, 
when  they  feeraed  to  be  cafual,  not  forced  ;  and  the 
animation,  and  the  richncis  of  the  objefts,  might  be 
had  without  pretence  oi  difplay. 

Ton  fond  an  ollcutation  of  buildings,   even  cf  thefe 


which  arc  principal,  is  a  common  error  j  and  when  all 
is  done,  they  are  not  always  fliown  to  the  greatell  ad- 
vantage. 'I'hough  their  fymmetry  and  their  beauties 
ought  in  general  to  be  diftinftly  and  fully  feen,  yet  an 
oblique  Is  fomeiimes  better  than  a  direft  view  :  and 
they  are  often  lefs  agreeable  objefts  when  entire,  than 
when  a  part  is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  interrupted  ; 
when  they  are  bofomed  in  wood,  as  well  as  backed 
by  it  ;  or  appear  between  the  flems  of  trees  which  rife 
before  or  above  them  :  thus  thrown  into  perfpeftive, 
thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  if  they  were  quite  c.vpofed,  and  are  frequently 
more  pifturefquc  and  beautiful. 

But  a  ftill  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  ma- 
nagement, in  connefting  them  with  the  fcene:  they 
are  confiderable,  and  diflirent  from  all  around  them  ; 
inclined  therefore  to  fcparate  from  the  reil  ;  and  yet 
they  are  fometimes  flill  more  detached  by  the  pains 
taken  to  exiiibit  them  :  that  very  importance  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  diftinftion  ought  to  be  a  reafon  for 
guarding  agaiiill  the  independence  to  which  it  is  natu- 
rally prone,  and  by  which  an  objeft,  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  indivi- 
dual. An  elevated  is  generally  a  noble  fituation. 
When  it  is  a  point  or  a  pinnacle,  the  ftrufture  may  be  a. 
continuation  of  the  afcent ;  and  on  many  occafions,  fome 
parts  of  the  building  may  defcend  lower  than  others, 
and  multiply  the  appearances  of  conneftion  :  but  an 
edifice  in  the  midit  of  an  extended  ridge,  commonly 
feems  naked  alone,  and  impofed  upon  the  brow,  not 
joined  to  it.  If  wood,  to  accompany  it,  will  not 
grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a  little  way  down 
the  declivity  ;  and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about 
it,  aie  fo  many  points  of  contaft,  by  which  it  is  in- 
corporated into  the  landfcape. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a  building;  but 
they  lofe  much  of  their  effeft  when  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  cafual.  A  little  mount  juft  large  enough 
for  it  ;  a  fmall  piece  cf  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  refleft  It ;  and  a  plantation  clofe  behind,  evi- 
dently placed  there  only  to  give  it  relief;  are  as  arti- 
ficial as  the  ilrufture  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from  the 
fctne  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  reconciled.  Theft  appendages 
therefore  fliould  be  fo  dilpofed,  and  fo  connefted  with 
tlie  adjacent  parts,  as  to  anfwcr  other  purpofes,  though 
applicable  to  tills :  that  they  may  be  bonds  of  union, 
not  marks  of  difference  ;  and  that  tlie  fituation  may 
appear  to  have  been  chofen  at  the  moll,  not  made,  for 
the  building. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  that  which  fhows  the 
building  bed  ought  genrrally  to  be  preferred  :  emi- 
nence, relief,  and  every  other  advantage  which  can 
be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  objeft  of  fo  much  conlide- 
ration:  they  are  for  the  mod  part  dcfirable  ;  fometimes 
ntctffary  ;  and  exceptionable  only  when,  indead  of  ri- 
fing  out  of  tlie  fcene,  they  are  forced  into  it,  and  a 
contrivance  to  procure  them  at  any  rate  is  avowed 
without  any  difgulfe.  There  are,  however,  occafions, 
in  which  the  mi-ll  tempting  advantages  of  fituation 
mud  be  waved  ;  the  general  compofltion  may  fotbid  a 
building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  it  in  another  ;  at  o- 
ther  times,  the  intered  of  the  particular  groupe  it  be- 
lo'igs  to,  may  exaft  a  facrilice  of  tiic  opportunities  to 
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exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance  :  and  at  all  times, 
the  pretenlions  of  every  individual  objeft  muH  give 
way  to  the  greater  eSeik  of  the  whole. 

2.  The  fame  ftrudlure  which  adoroeasan  objed^,  may 
alfo  be  expreffive  as  a  ckarader.  Where  the  former  is 
not  wanted,  the  latter  may  be  defirable  :  or  it  may  be 
'.  weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  ftrong  for  the  other;  it 
may  be  grave,  or  gay  ;  raagniticent,  or  fimple  ;  and, 
according  to  its  ftyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  place  it  is  applied  to.  But  mere  confillency  is  not 
all  tl.e  merit  which  buildings  can  claim  :  their  ciiarac- 
ters  are  fometimes  ftrong  enough  to  ddennine,  improve, 
or  correct,  that  of  the  fcene  :  and  they  are  fo  confpicu- 
ous,  aiid  fo  diftinguiflied,  that  whatever  force  they 
have  is  immrdiattly  and  fcnfibly  felt.  They  are  tit 
therefore  to  make  a  firll  imprelTion  ;  and  when  a  fcene 
is  but  faintly  charaftcrifcd  thty  give  at  once  a  call 
which  fprcads  over  the  whole,  and  which  the  weaker 
parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were  not 
able  to  produce  it. 

Nor  do  they  Hop  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  re- 
moving a  doubt  ;  they  raifc  and  enforce  a  charafter 
already  marked  :  a  temple  adds  dignity  to  the  nobltft, 
a  cottage  fimplicity  to  the  moft  rural,  fcenes ;  the 
lightnefs  of  a  fpire,  the  airinefs  of  an  open  rotunda, 
the  fplendor  of  a  continued  colonnade,  are  Icfs  orna- 
mental than  exprcffivc  ;  others  improve  cheerfulnefs 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  folemnity,  and  richnefs  into 
profufion:  a  retired  fpot,  which  might  have  been  pafled 
imobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquillity,  as  foon  as  it 
is  appropriated  by  fome  ftruiiture  to  retreat  ;  and 
the  moil  unfrequented  place  feems  Icfs  folitary  than 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  fingle 
individual,  or  even  of  a  fequeftered  family,  and  is 
marked  by  a  lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  de- 
fertcd  habitation. 

The  means  are  the  fame,  the  application  of  them  only 
is  different,  when  buildings  are  ufed  to  correft  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  fcene  ;  to  enliven  its  dulnefs,  mitigate  its 
gloom, or  to  check  its  extravagance;  and,  on  avarietyof 
occafions,  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  counteraft,  par- 
ticular circumftances  attending  it.  But  care  mull  be  ta- 
ken that  they  do  not  contradiiSt  too  ftrongly  the  prevail- 
ing idea:  they  may  lefTen  the  diearinefs  of  a  walle,  but 
they  cannot  give  it  amenity  ;  they  may  abate  horrors, 
but  they  will  never  convert  them  into  graces ;  they  may 
make  a  tame  fcene  agreeable,  and  even  interelling,  not 
romantic  ;  or  turn  fulcmnity  into  cheerful m-fs,  but  not 
into  gaiety.  In  thefe,  and  in  many  other  inllanccs, 
they  correft  the  chamber,  by  giving  it  an  inclination 
towards  a  better,  which  is  not  very  different  ;  but 
they  can  hardly  alter  it  entirely  :  when  they  are  to- 
tally inconliilcnt  with  it,  they  are  at  the  bell  nuga- 
tory. 

The  great  effefts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  build- 
ings do  not  depend  upon  thofe  trivial  ornaments  and 
appendages  which  are  often  too  much  relied  on;  fuch 
as  the  furniture  of  a  hermitr.ge,  painted  glafs  in  a 
Gothic  church,  and  fculpture  about  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple ;  grotefque  or  bacchanalian  figures  to  denote 
gaiety,  and  death's-heads  to  fignify  melancholy. 
Such  devices  are  only  dcfcriptive,  not  expreffive,  of 
charadler  ;  and  muft  not  be  fubllituted  in  the  ftead  of 
thoft  fuperior  properties,  the  want  of  which  they  ac- 
knowledge, but  do  not  fupply.     They   btlides  often 
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reqtiire  time  to  trace  their  meaning,  and  to  fee  their  Buiidingi. 

application  ;  but  the  peculiar  excellence  of  buildings         >      ^ 

is,  that  their  effefts  are  inftantaneous,  and  therefore 

the  impreffions  they  make  are  forcible.      In  order  to 

produce   fuch  effeas,  the  general  llyle  of  the  ftruc- 

ture,  and  its  pofition,  are  the  principal  confiderations  : 

either  of  them  will  fometimes  be  llrongly  charaAeri- 

Itic  alone  ;  united,  their    powers  are  very  great ;  and 

both  are  fo  important,  that  if  they  do  not  concur,  at 

halt  they  mufi  not  contiadIA  one  another. 

Every  branch  of  architecture  furnifhes,  on  different  Specie.  an3 
occafions,  objefts  proper  for  a  garden;  and  there  is  uofi'"-"!""' 
rcilraint  on    our    fekclion,    provided  it  be  conform- P*^ ''"'''** 
able  tc.  the  ftjle  of  the  fcene,  proportioned  to   its  ex-'"^*' 
tent,  and  agreeable  to  its  character. 

The  choice  of  htuations  is  alf»  very  free.  A  hermi- 
tage, indeed,  mull  not  be  clofc  to  a  road  ;  but  whether  it 
be  cxpoled  toview  on  thelidc  of  a  mountain, or  concealed 
in  the  Jepth  of  a  wood,  is  almoll  a  matter  of  indifference; 
that  it  is  at  a  dillance  from  public  refort  is  fufticient. 
A  calUe  mull  not  be  funk  in  a  bottom  ;  but  that  it 
flwnld  ftand  on  the  utmoll  pinnacle  of  a  hill,  is  not  ne- 
ccffary  :  on  a  lower  knole,  and  backed  by  the  rile,  it 
may  appear  to  greater  advantage  as  an  objed,  and  be 
much  more  important  to  the  general  compofition. 
Many  buildings,  which  from  their  fplendor  bell  become 
an  open  expofure,  will  yet  be  fometimes  not  ill  bellow- 
ed  on  a  more  fequeftered  fpot,  either  to  charaAerife  or 
adorn  it  ;  and  others,  for  which  a  folitary  would  in  ge- 
neral be  preferred  to  an  emineni  fituation,  may  occa- 
Conally  be  objects  in  very  confpicuous  politions.  A 
Grecian  temple,  from  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity, 
dclervcs  every  dillinttion  ;  it  may,  however,  in  the 
depth  of  a  wood,  be  fo  circumftanced,  that  the  want 
of  thofe  advantages  to  which  it  feems  intitled  will  not 
be  regretted.  A  happier  fituation  cannot  be  dcvlfed, 
than  that  of  the  temple  of  Pan  on  the  fouth  lodge  on 
Enfield  chace.  It  is  of  the  ulual  oblong  form,  cnconi- 
paQed  by  a  colonnade  ;  in  dimv-nfions,  and  in  llylc,  it 
li  equal  to  a  moll  extenfive  landfcape :  and  yet  by  the 
antique  and  rullic  air  of  its  Doric  columns  without 
bales  ;  by  the  challity  of  its  little  ornaments,  a  crook, 
a  pipe,  and  a  fcrip,  and  thofe  only  over  the  doors ;  and 
by  the  fimplicity  of  the  whole  both  willu'n  and  without; 
it  is  adapted  with  fo  much  propriety  to  the  thickets 
which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  that  no  one  can  wifli 
it  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  fcnlible  to  the  charms 
of  the  Arcadian  fcene  which  this  building  alone  has 
created.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fpatlous  field,  or 
ftieep-walk,  will  not  be  difgraced  by  a  farm-honfe,  a 
cottage,  or  a  Dutch  barn  ;  nor  will  they,  though  fmall 
and  familiar,  appear  to  be  inconfiderablL-  or  infignifi- 
cant  objects.  Numberlefs  other  inftances  might  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  the  impofability  of  rcltraining  particu- 
lar buildings  to  particular  Ctuations,  upon  any  general 
principles  :  the  variety  in  their  forms  is  hardly  greater 
than  in  their  application.  Only  let  not  their  ufes  be 
dilguifed,  as  is  often  abfurdly  attempted  with  the  hum- 
bler kinds.     "  A  barn  *   dreffed  up  in  the  habit  of  a 
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country-church,  or  a  farm-houfe  figuring  aviay  in  the 
fiercenels   of  a   caftle,   arc    ridiculous  deceptions.     Aji„j^ 
landlcape  daubed  upon  a  board,  and'  a  wooden  fteeplep.  5(;S. 
ftuck  up  in  a  wood,  arc  beneath  contempt." 

'I'emplcs,  thofe  favourite  and  moll  colHy  objefts  in 
gardens,  too  generally  merit  cenfure  for  their  inutility^ 

their 
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Duiloings-  t?ie'r  profufion,  or  tlie  Impropriety  of  their  purpofe. 
u  ■.^-~.  ic  'Whether  they  be  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  Venus,  Pria- 
pus,  or  any  other  demon  of  debauchery,  they  are  in 
this  ape,  cnlightciieJ  with  regard  to  iheolojjic.il  and 
fcientific  knowledge,  equally  abfurd.  Archited\ure, 
in  this  part  of  its  fphere,  may  more  nobly,  and  with 
greater  beauty  and  tffeft,  be  exercifed  upon  a  chapel, 
a  maufoleum,  a  monument,  judicioufly  difpofed  among 
^'•'- P-i95' the  natural  ornaments.  'I'he  late  Sir  William  Har- 
bord,  has  given  us  a  model  of  the  firll  kind,  at  Gun- 
ton,  in  Norfolit  ;  the  paiilli-church  ftandiiig  in  his 
park,  and  bcinp;  an  old  unfightly  building,  he  had  it 
takeia  down,  and  a  beautiful  temple,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Adams's  creeled  upon  its  lite  for  ll  ■■  fame 
■  facred  purpofe: — The  maufoleum  at  CaRle- Howard, 
in  Yorkfliire,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  is  a  noble 
Jlrufture  : — :And  as  an  inftance  of  the  laft  fort,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  Viftory  at 
Stowe,  created  to  the  memory  of  the  great  lord  Chat- 
ham and  his  glorious  war;  a  beautiful  monumental 
building,  fuited  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  occanon." 

To  the  great  variety  above  mentioned  mtift  be  added, 
Mr  Wheatley  obfeives,  the  many  changes  which  may 
be  made  by  the  means  of  ruins.  They  are  a  clafs  by 
themfelves,  beautiful  as  objctls,  expreffive  ascharadlers, 
and  peculiarly  calculated  to  conncft  with  appendages 
into  elegant  groupcs.  They  may  be  accommodated 
with  eafe  to  irregularity  of  ground,  and  their  dilorder 
is  improved  by  it.  They  may  be  intimately  blended 
with  trees  and  thickets  ;  and  the  interruption  is  an  ad- 
f)^/j^^^,;,„,  vantage  :  for  imperfeftion  and  obfcurity  are  tlicir  pro- 
ex  MoJ.  pertles ;  and  to  carry  the  imagination  to  fomething 
Gardening,  greater  dian  is  feen,  is  their  cffeft.  They  may  for  any 
of  thefe  purpofes  be  feparated  into  detached  pieces  ; 
contiguity  is  not  neceflary,  nor  even  the  appearance 
of  it,  if  the  rdation  be  preferved;  but  ftraggling  ruins 
have  a  bad  efi'eiil,  when  the  feveral  parts  are  equally 
confiderable.  I'here  fliould  be  one  large  mafs  to  raife 
an  idea  of  greatnefs,  to  attraft  the  others  about  it,  and 
to  be  a  common  centre  of  union  to  all  :  the  fmaller 
pieces  then  mark  the  orijjinal  dimenfions  of  one  exttn- 
iive  ftrufture  ;  and  no  longer  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  feveral  little  buildings. 

All  remains  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  former  ftate 
of  the  edifice,  and  fix  the  mind  in  a  contemplation  of 
the  ufe  it  was  applied  to  ;  befides  the  charadiers  ex- 
preffed  by  their  tlyle  and  polition,  they  fuggelt  ideas 
which  would  not  arife  from  the  buildings  if  entire. 
The  purpofes  of  many  have  ceafeu  :  an  abbey,  or  a 
caftle,  if  complete,  can  now  be  no  more  than  a  dwell- 
ing ;  the  memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  manners 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  is  preferved  only  in  hifto- 
ry,  and  in  ruins  ;  and  certain  fenfations  of  regret,  of 
veneration,  or  compaffion,  attend  the  recollection. 
Nor  are  thefe  confined  to  the  remains  of  buildings 
which  are  now  in  dlfufe  :  thofe  of  an  old  manfion  railc 
refle6tiuns  on  the  domellic  comforts  once  enjoyed,  and 
the  ancient  hofpitality  which  reigned  there.  What- 
ever building  we  fee  in  decay,  we  naturally  contrail 
its  prefenl  to  its  former  flate,  and  delight  to  ruminate 
on  the  comparifon.  It  is  true  that  fuch  efl'eits  pro- 
perly belong  to  real  ruins  ;  they  are  however  ])io- 
duced  in  a  ttrtain  degree  by  thofe  which  are  fidtitious: 
the  impreflions  are  not  fo  (trong,  but  they  are  exacflly 
fimilar  ;  and  the  reprcfentation,  though  it  does   not 
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prefent  fafts  to  the  memory,  yet  fuggeds  fubjefts  to  Buildlngt 
the  imagination.  Ilut,  in  order  to  affeft  the  fancy, 
the  fuppofed  original  defign  fhould  be  clear,  the  ufe 
obvious,  and  the  form  eafy  to  be  traced  :  no  frag- 
ments fliould  be  hazarded  without  a  precife  meaning, 
and  an  evident  connetlion  ;  none  Ihould  be  perplexed 
in  their  conftruAion,  or  uncertain  as  to  their  applica- 
tion. Conjedurcs  about  the  form,  raife  doubts  about 
the  exiftence  of  the  ancient  (Iruclnre  :  the  mind  mull 
not  be  allowed  to  hefitate  ;  it  muit  be  hurried  away 
from  examining  into  the  reality,  by  the  exaftncfs  and 
the  force  of  the  refemblance. 

In  the  ruins  (jf  Tintern  abbey  f,  the  original  con- f- Betwtei 
ftrutlion  of  the  church  is  pcrfedlly  marked  ;  and  it  is^ht|rtuw 
princlpallv  from   this   circumftance  that  thev  arc  cele-^'      , '"' 

i  F       '         r  I-    1       r  •    r^  j  .  i    .-  niouttl. 

orated  as  a  iubjcct  ot  curiouty  and  contemplation. 
The  walls  are  almoft  entire  ;  the  roof  only  is  fallen  in, 
but  moil  of  the  columns   which  divided  the  ayles  are  H 

flill  Handing  :  of  thofe  which  have  dropped  down,  the  ■ 

bafes  remain,  evei-y  one  exadlly  in  its  place;  and  In  the 
middle  of  the  nave  four  lofty  arches,  which  once  fup- 
ported  the  ileeple,  rife  high  in  the  air  above  all  the 
rell,  each  reduced  now  to  a  narrow  rim  of  Hone,  but 
completely  prcferving  its  form.  The  lliapcs  even  of 
the  windows  are  little  altered  :  but  fome  of  them  are 
quite  obfcured,  othtrs  partially  fhadtd,  by  tufts  of 
ivy  ;  and  thole  which  are  moll  clear,  are  edged  w  ith 
its  flender  tendrils,  and  lighter  foliage,  wreathing 
about  the  fides  and  the  divifions  :  it  winds  round  the 
pillars  ;  it  clings  to  the  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ayles 
chillers  at  the  top  In  bunches,  fo  thick  and  fo  large  as 
to  darken  the  fpace  below.  The  other  ayles,  and  the 
great  nave,  are  expofed  to  the  fl<y  :  the  floor  is  entire- 
ly overfpread  with  turf ;  and  to  keep  it  clear  from 
weeds  and  bufhes,  is  now  its  highell  prefervation. 
Monkifh  tomb  ftones,  and  the  monuments  of  bene- 
fadlors  long  fince  forgotten,  appear  above  the  green 
fward  ;  the  bafes  of  the  pillars  which  have  fal- 
len, rife  out  of  it;  and  maimed  effigies,  and  fculp- 
ture  worn  with  age  and  weather,  Gothic  capitals,  car- 
ved cornices,  and  various  fragments,  are  fcattered  a- 
bout,  or  He  In  heaps  piled  up  together.  Other  ihat- 
tered  pieces,  though  disjointed  and  mouldering,  ftill 
occupy  their  original  places  ;  and  a  (laircafe  much 
impaired,  which  ltd  to  a  tower  now  no  more.  Is  fiif- 
pended  at  a  great  height,  uncovered  and  inacceflible. 
Nothing  is  perfect  ;  but  memorials  of  every. part  ftill 
fubfill  ;  all  certain,  but  all  in  decay  ;  and  fuggeftlug 
at  once  every  Idea  which  can  occur  In  a  feat  of  devo- 
tion, folitude,  and  defolation.  Upon  fuch  models, 
fiiSlitious  ruins  fiiould  be  formed  :  and  if  any  parts  are 
entirely  Ldl,  they  fhould  be  fuch  as  the  imatrjua- 
tion  can  eafily  fupply  trum  thofe  which  are  ilill  re- 
maining. DiflinCt  tracts  of  the  building  which  Is  fup- 
pofed to  have  exilled,  are  lefs  liable  to  the  fufpiclon  of 
artifice,  than  an  unmeaning  heap  of  confuficm.  Prc- 
cifion  Is  always  fatlsfaCtory,  but  In  the  reality  it  is 
only  agreeable  ;  in  the  copy  it  is  efTentlal  to  the  Imi- 
tation. 

A  material  circumftance  to  the  tiulh  of  the  imita- 
tion Is,  that  the  ruins  appear  to  be  very  old.  The  idea 
is  befides  interelling  in  itfclf :  a  monument  of  antiquity 
is  never  feen  with  inJIflerence  ;  and  a  femblage  of  age 
may  be  given  to  the  reprcfentation  by  the  hue  of  the 
materials,  the  growth  of  ivy  and  other  plants,  and 

craekv 
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Lrt8,  *c    cracks  and  fragments   feeraingly  occafioncd  rather  hy   fcape.     The  landfcape-paiiiter  fcldum,  if  ever,  finds  it  Charaaer. 
—^f"—  decay  than  by  deftruftion.     An  appendage   evidently     pcrtc(^ted  to  his  hands  ; — foine  addition   or  alteration  '■~"^'~~'. 
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•'"<'•  moie  modern  than  the  principal  Urudture  will  fome- 
timis  corroborate  the  efFeiit :  the  fhcd  of  a  cottager 
aoiidil  the  remains  of  a  temple,  is  a  contraft  both  to 
the  former  and  to  the  prefent  Hate  ot  the  building  ; 
and  a  tree  flourifliing  among  ruins,  (hows  the  length  of 
time  they  have  lain  ncglctted.  No  circumltance  fo  for- 
cibly marks  the  defolation  of  a  fpot  once  inhabited,  as 
the  prevalence  of  nature  over  it  : 

Car" pot   uhi  'Tf'jtJ  fiiit, 

is  a  fcntence  which  conveys  a  llronger  Idea  of  a  city 
totally  overthrown,  than  a  dcfcripliun  of  its  remains  ; 
but  in  a  reprcfentation  to  the  eye,  fome  remains  mutt 
appear  ;  and  then  the  pcrvcrfion  of  thtm  to  an  ordi- 
nary ufe,  or  an  intermixture  ot  a  vigorous  vegetation, 
intimates  a  fettled  dcfpair  of  their  relloration. 

Sect.  II.      Principles  of  SeleElion  and  Arrange- 
ment in  the  Subjefis  cf  Gardening. 

I.  Of  ART.  In  the  lower  clafles of  rural  improve- 
ments, art  fhould  be  feen  as  little  as' may  be  ;  and  in  the 
more  negligent  fcenes  of  nature,  every  thing  ought  to 
appear  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  or  had  grown  out  of  a  feries  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumftances.  But  in  the  higher  departments,  art  can- 
not be  hid  ;  and  the  appearance  of  defign  ought  not  to 
be  excluded.  A  human  produftion  cannot  be  made 
perfectly  natural  ;  and  held  out  as  fuch  it  becomes  an 
impofition.  Our  art  lies  in  endtavouring  to  adapt  the 
produttions  of  nature  to  human  talte  and  perceptions  ; 
and  if  much  art  be  ufed,  do  not  attempt  to  hide  it.  Art 
feldom  fails  to  pleafe  when  executed  in  a  mafterly  man- 
ner :  nay,  it  is  frequently  the  dcfign  and  execution, 
more  than  the  production  itl'elf,  that  flrikcs  us.  It  is 
the  artifice,  not  the  delign,  which  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed. It  is  the  labour  and  not  the  art  which  ought  to 
be  concealed.  The  rural  artill  ought,  therefore,  up- 
on every  occafion,  to  endeavour  to  avoid  labour  ;  or, 
if  indifpenfabiy  nectfTary,  to  conceal  it.  No  trace 
Ihould  be  left  to  lead  back  the  mind  to  the  expenfive 
toil.  A  mound  raifed,  a  mountain  levelled,  or  a  ufe- 
lefs  temple  built,  convey  to  the  mind  feelings  equally 
difgufting. 

13  II.  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY.    Tho' the  aids 

fScencry.  of  j^f  ate  as  elTcntial  to  gardening,  as  education  is  to 
"^  manners  ;  yet  art  may  do  too  much:  (lie  oTiglit  to  be 
confidered  as  the  handmaid,  not  as  the  mifticfs-,  of  na- 
ture ;  and  whether  (he  be  employed  in  carving  a  tree 
into  the  figure  of  an  animal,  or  in  flipping  a  view  into 
the  form  of  a  piflure,  (he  is  equally  culpable.  The 
nature  of  the  place  is  facred.  Should  this  tend  to 
landfcape,  from  fome  principal  point  of  view,  eITiII 
nature  and  perftft  it  ;  provided  this  can  be  done  with- 
out injuring  the  views  from  other  points.  But  do  not 
disfigure  the  natural  features  of  the  place: — d-)  not  fa- 
crificc  its  native  beauties,  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  land- 
fcape painting. 

Great  Nature  fcorns  cor.tr Jul ;  (lie  will  not  bear 

Oi  e  !<eajty  forcijin  to  rhc  {■(  t  nr  foil 

She  gives  ihcc  to  adorn  :  '  I":?  ihinc  ai-  nc 

To  n  end,  net  charge  her  features.  Mason. 

Nature  fcarcely  knows  the  thing  mankind  cdl  a  land- 
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id  ahnoft  always  wanted.  Lvery  man  who  has  made 
his  obfervations  upon  natural  fccnery,  knows  that  the 
mifletoe  of  the  oak  occurs  jlmoft  as  often  as  a  perfeft 
natural  landfcape  ;  and  to  attempt  to  make  up  artifi- 
cial landfcrfpe  upon  every  occafion  is  unnatural  and  ab- 
furd. 

If,  indeed,  the  eye  were  fixed  in  one  poii.t,  the 
trees  could  be  raiftd  to  their  fu'.i  height  at  command, 
and  the  fun  be  made  to  ftand  Itill,  the  rural  artift 
might  work  by  the  rules  t.f  light  and  (hade,  and  cm- 
pofc  iih  landfcape  by  the  painter's  law.  But,  whilft 
the  fun  continues  to  pour  forth  its  light  impartially, 
and  the  trees  to  rile  with  (low  progrcHiin,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  attempt  it.  Let  him  rather  feek  >-.:t,  imi- 
tate, and  alTociale,  fuch  llriking  p.iffages  in  nature  as 
arc  immediately  applicable  to  tin-  place  to  be  impro- 
ved, with  regard  to  tides  of  landfcape,  merely  human  > 
—  and  let  hiin, 

^— in  ih's  anil  all 

Be  various  wii ;,  agj  frcic,  as  N'atuie's  felf.         M.a^on. 

Infteadof  facrificing  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
to  one  formal  landfcape,  let  every  (tep  difclole  frefh 
charms   unfought  Jor. 

111.  OfCHARACTER.  Chara^er  is  very  recon- 
cileable  with  beauty  ;  and,  even  when  inJcpendent  of 
it,  has  attrafted  fo  much  reijard,  as  to  occafion  fcve- 
ral  frivolous  attempts  to  produce  it  :  llatuts,  infcrip-  JfUaihy^i 
tions,  and  even  paintings,  hillory  and  rnytholog),  arid '^*''''"'''"""» 
a  variety  of  dcvice.s,  have  been  introduced  Ijr  this 
purpofe.  Tlie  heathen  deities  and  heroes  have  there- Qf  ^j^jjjj. 
fore  had  their  feveral  places  alligncd  to  them  in  the  mstical 
woods  and  the  lawns  of  a  garden  :  natund  calcades  have  cliarai^:rs. 
beendisliguredwith  river-gods,  and  columns  treded  on- 
ly to  receive  quotations  ;  the  compartiments  of  a  fum- 
mer-houfe  have  been  filled  with  pictures  •.  f  gambols  and 
revels,  as  fignificant  of  gaiety  ;  the  cyprcfs,  becaufe 
it  was  once  ufed  in  funerals,  has  been  thought  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  melancholy  ;  and  the  decorations,  the 
furnitirre,  and  the  environs  of  a  building,  have  been 
crowded  with  puerilities  under  pretence  of  propriety. 
All  thefe  devices  ai-e  rather  ?mZ/i-H.(/;/i:rt/ than  expreliive: 
thev  may  be  ingenious  contrivances,  and  rccal  ablenC 
ii''is  to  the  recollection  ;  but  they  make  n>  immediate 
imprcllion  :  for  tluy  mull  be  examined,  compared, 
perhaps  explained,  before  the  whole  defign  ot  thtm  it 
well  underltood.  Aad  tho'  an  aliiifi<.-.i  to  a  favourite 
or  well  known  fubjtCl  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  or  of  tra- 
dition, may  now  and  then  animate  or  digirify  afcene; 
yet  as  the  fubjcft  does  not  naturally  belong  to  a  gar- 
den, the  allufion  fiiould  not  be  principal :  it  (hould 
feem  to  have  been  fuggcftcd  by  the  I'eene;  a  tranfitory 
image,  which  irrefillibly  occurred  ;  not  fought  for,  not 
laboured  ;  and  have  the  force  of  a  metaphor,  free  from 
the  detail  of  an  allegory.  j^ 

Another  fpecies  of  charafler  arifes  from  direifl  /W- of  imiia- 
lation  I   when  a  fcene  or  an  objcft,  which  has  been  ce-tivc  cha- 
Icbrated  in  defcription,  or  is  familiar  in  idea,  io  repre-  '="2-r3. 
fcirted  in  a  garden.     Artificial  ruins,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
fall  under  this  denomination.  The  air  of  a  feat  extend- 
ed to  a  dillance,  and  fcenes  calculated  to  laife  ideas  of 
Arcadian  elegance  or  of  rural   fimplicity,   with   many 
more  which  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  or  will 

obviouHy 
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Chara.^er.  obTioiifly  occur,  may  be   ranked  in  this  clafs.     They 
'        '  art  all  rcprc-fent.uioiis.      But  the  materials,  the  dimen- 

fions,  and  other  citciunOances,  being  the  fame  in  the 
copy  and  the  original,  their  tffeds  are  fimilar  in  both: 
and  if  not  equally  ftrong,  the  dcfe£l  is  not  in  the  re- 
femblance  ;  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  an  imitation 
checks  that  train  of  thought  which  the  appearance  na- 
turally fuggefts,  Yet  an  over-anxious  folicitude  todif- 
guife  the  fallacy  is  often  the  means  of  expufing  it:  too 
many  points  uf  likenefs  fometimes  hurt  the  deception; 
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ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At  the  fight  of  a  Oercral  t 
ruin,  reflcdions  on  tlic  change,  the  decay,  and  the  '•"'K'™" 
defolation  before  us,  naturally  occur  ;  and  they  intro-  *~~ 
duce  a  long  fucccflion  of  others,  all  tindured  with  that  "jl 

melancholy  which  thefe  have  infpired  ;  or   if  the  mo-  " 

nument  revive  the  memory  of  former  times,  we  do 
not  llop  at  the  fimple  faft  which  it  records,  but  recoi- 
led many  more  coeval  circumftances,  which  we  fee, 
not  perhaps  as  they  were,  but  as  they  are  come  down 
to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magnified  by  fame.    E- 


they  feem  lludicd  and   forced;  and   the   affedation  of    ven  without  the  afliflance  of  buildings  or  other   ad- 
refemblance  deftroys  the  fuppofition  of  a  reality.     A     ventitious  circumilances,  nature   alone  furnilhes  mate- 
rials for  fcenes  which  may  be  adapted  to  almoft  every 
kind  of  exprclTion  :   their  operation  is  general,  and  their 
confequenccs  are  infinite:   the  mind  is  elevated, deprefs- 
ed,  or    compofcd,   as  gaiety,  gloom,   or  tranquilhty, 
prevails  in    the   fccne  ;  and  we  foon  lofe  fight  of  the 
means  by  which  the  charader  is  formed;  we  forget  the 
particular  objeds  it  prcfents  ;  and  giving  way  to  their 
effeds,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we  follow  the 
track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent  which  the  difpo- 
fition  they  accord  with  will  allow.      It  fuffices  that  the 
fcenes  of  nature  have  a  power  to  afftd  our  imagina- 
tion and   our  fenfibilicy  ;   for  fuch  is  the  conftitulion 
of  the  human  mind,  that   if  once  it  is  agitated,  the 
emotion  fpreads  far   beyond   the  occafion  ;  when  the 
paffions  are  roufed,  their  courfe  is  unreftrained;  when 
the  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  unbounded  ;  and, 
quitting  the  inanimate  objeds  which  firll  gave  them 
their    fpring,    we     may  be    led    by    thought    above 
thought,  widely   differing  in  degree,  but  ftill  corre- 
iponding  in  charader,  till  we  rife  from  familiar  fub- 
jeds  up  to  the  fublimcll  conceptions,  and  are  rapt  in 
the  contemplation   of  whatever  is  great  or  beautiful, 
which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  in  man,  or  attribute  to 
divinity. 


hermitage  is  the  habitation  of  a  reclufc  ;  it  (hould  be 
dillinguidu'd  by   its  folltude,  audits   fimplicity  :   but 
it    it  is  filled   with  crucifixes,   hourglafies,  beads,  and 
every  other   trinket  which    can   be    thought    of,   the 
attention   is  diverted  from  enjoying  the  retreat  to  ex- 
amining the  paiticulars  :  all  the  collateral  circumftan- 
ces which  agree  with  a  charader,   Icldom  meet  in  one 
fubjed  ;   and  when  they  are   indullrioufly  brought  to- 
gether, though  each  be  natural,  the  colledion  is  ar- 
16        tificial. 
Of  original      But  the  art  of  gardening  afpires  to  more  than  imi- 
charaacrs.  tation:   it  can  create  or^T;,-,.;/ charaders,   and  give  ex- 
preffions  to  the  feveral  fcenes  fuperior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  allufions.     Certain  properties,  and  certain 
diipofitions,  of   the    objeds    of   nature,    are  adapted 
to    excite    particular    ideas  and    fenfations:   many    of 
them  have  been   occafionally   mentioned,   and   all  are 
very    well    known.      They    require    no    difcernment, 
examination,    or    difculTion ;    but    are    obvious    at    a 
glance,  and  inllantaneoufly  diftinguiihed  by  our   feel- 
ings.     Beauty  alone  is  not  fo  engaging  as  this  fpecies 
of  charaifler  :   the  imprefTions  it  makes  are  more  tran- 
fieiit  and  lefs  interefting;  for  it  aims  only  at  delightino- 
the  eye,  but  the  other  affeds  our  fenfibility.     An  af- 
fcmblage  of  the  moft  elegant  forms  in  the  happieft  fi- 
tuations  is  to  a  degree  indifcriminate,  if  they  have  not 
been   feleded  and  arranged  with  a  defign  to  produce 
certain  exprefilons  ;  an  air  of  magnificence,  ur  of  fim- 
plicity, of  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity,  or  fome  other  ge- 
neral charader,  ought  to  pervade  the  whole  ;   and  ob- 
jeds  pleafing   in   themfelves,  if  they   contradid  that 
charader,   (hould  therefore  be  excluded  :  thofe   which 
are  only  indiiferent,  mud   fometimes   make    room  for 
fuch  as  are  more   iignificant  ;  many   will  often  be  !.i- 
troduccd  for  no  other  merit  than  their  expreflion;   and 
fome,   which  are  in   general   rather  difagreeable,    may 
occalionally  be  recommended  by  it.      Barrennefs   itfclf 
may  be  an  acceptable  circumllance  in  a  fpot  dedicated 
to  folitude  and  melancholy. 

The  power  of  fuch  charadcrs  is  not  confined  to  the 
ideas  which  the  objeds  immediately  fuggeft;  for  thefe 
are  conntdtd  with  others,  which  infenfibly  lead  to 
fubjcds  far  diftant  perhaps  from  the  original  thought, 
and  related  to  it  only  by  a  fimilitude  in  the  fenfations 
they  excite.  In  a  profped  enriched  and  enlivened 
with  inhabitafits  and  cultivation,  the  attention  is 
caught  at  firft  by  the  circumitanccs  which  are  gaycd 
in  their  fealun,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard,  the  ftUivity 
of  a  hay-fii  '• !,  and  the  carols  of  har  vdl-home  ;  but  the 
cheerfulnefs  wliich  tiiefe  infufe  into  the  mind,  expands 
afterwards  to  other  objeds  than  thofe  immediately 
prefcnted  to  the  eye  ;  and  we  are  thereby  dii'pofed  to 
l-LCcivc,  and  ddiglitcd  to  purfut,  a  variety  of  pleafing 
N-135. 
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IV.  GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT.  Notwith- 
ftandmg  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  already  obferted,  ^ 

ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  the  manfion  ;— the  houfe  ^ 

niull  ever  be  allowed  to  be  a  principal  in  the  compofi-  Praa. 
tion.      It  ought  to  be  confidered   as  the  centre  of  the  '^''"''-  °* 
fyftem;  and  the  rays   of  art,  like  thofe   of  the   [^M,  fJicaf 
(hould  grow   fainter  as   they  recede  from   the   centre.  </«,-,/" 
The  houfe  itfclf  being  entirely  a  work  of  art,   its  im-  J 

mediate  environs  fiiould  be  highly  finilhed  ;  but  as  the  ^ 

diftance  increafes,  the  appearance  of  defign  (hould 
gradually  diminilh,  until  nature  and  fortuitoufnefshave 
full  polTcirio:!  of  the  fcene. 

In  general,  the  approach  (hould  be  to  the  back- 
front,  which,  in  fuitable  fituations,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  pafture-grounds.  On  the  fides  more  highly  or- 
namented, a  well-kept  gravel-walk  may  embrace  the 
walls  ;  to  this  the  (haven  lawn  and  flirubbery  fucceed  ; 
next,  the  grounds  clofely  pallured  ;  and,  laftly,  the  fur- 
rounding  country,  which  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as 
out  of  the  artift's  reach  :  for  his  art  confifts  not  more 
in  decorating  particular  fpots,  than  in  endeavouring 
to  render  che  whole  face  of  nature  deli.ihtful. 

Another  reafon  for  this  mode  of  arrangement  is,  ob- 
jects immediately  under  the  eye  are  feen  more  diitmd- 
iy  than  thofe  at  a  diftance,  and  ought  to  be  fuch  as 
are  pkafiag  in  the  detaiL  The  beauties  of  a  flower  can 
be  dilcerued  on  a  near  view  only  ;  whilft  at  a  diltance 
a  rougliet  of  coppice-  woud,  and  the  moil  elegant  ar- 
'  rangiment 
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rangfnient  of  flowering- ftimbs  have  the  fime  efftft. 
The  mod  rational  entertainment  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  receivin£r.  is  that  of  obferving  the  operations 
of  nature.  The  foliation  of  a  leaf,  the  blowing  of 
flowers,  and  the  maturation  of  fruit,  are  among  the 
mod  delightful  fub-cfts  that  a  contemplative  mind  can 
be  employed  in.  Thefe  proccfies  of  nature  are  (low  ; 
and  except  the  objeft  fall  fpontaneoufly  under  the  eye 
of  the  obferver,  the  inconveniences  ot  vifiting  it  in  a 
nnr.ote  part,  fo  far  interfere  with  the  more  important 
employments  of  life,  as  to  blunt,  if  not  deftroy,  the 
enjoyment.  This  is  a  ftrong  argument  in  favour 
of  flirubs  and  fiowers  being  planted  under  or  near 
our  windows,  cfpecially  thofe  from  whence  they 
'  way  be  viewed  during  the  hours  of  Icifure  and  tran- 
quillity. 

Further,  the  vegetable  creation  being  fubjttl  to  the 


animal,  the  fhrub  may  be  cropt,  or  the  flower  troJden 
down  in  its  day  of  beauty.  If  therefore  we  wilh  to 
converfe  w'th  nnture  in  private,  intruders  mud  be  kept 
off, — the  fiirubbery  be  fevered  from  the  ground  ; — yet 
not  In  fucli  a  manner  as  to  drive  away  the  pailuring 
ftock  from  our  fight.  For  this  reafon,  the  Ihaven  lawn 
ought  not  lo  be  too  extcnfive,  and  the  fence  which  lu- 
clofts  it  rtrjuld  be  fuch  as  will  not  interrupt  the  view  : 
but  whether  it  be  feen  or  unfeen,  fufpet\cd  or  unful- 
peifted,  is  a  matter  of  no  great  Import :  its  utility  in 
protefting  the  (hrubs  and  flowers, — in  keeping  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  from  the  window,  and  the  feet  of 
the  (l\cep  from  the  gravel  and  broken  giound, — Inprc- 
ferving  that  neatnels  on  the  outfide,  which  ought  to 
correfpond  with  the  finifliings  and  furniture  within, — 
render  it  of  fufiicient  importance  to  become  even  a  part 
of  the  ornament. 
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MrROVKMfNTS  in  general  may  be  clafTed  under  the 
following  heads  :   The  Ifunlin^-Iinx,  The  Ornamcnied 
Ccttce,  the  I'lllti,   and  the  Principal  Refidcnee. 

But  before  any  ftep  can  be  taken  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  dtfign,  be  it  large  or  fmall,  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  place,  cxat'tly  as  it  lies  in  its  unimproved 
date,  fliould  be  made;  wilh  acorrcfponding  fl<cith,  to 
mark  the  intended  improvements  upon.  Not  a  hovel 
nor  a  twig  fhou'd  be  touched,  until  the  artill  has  ftu- 
*lied  maturely  the  natural  abilities  of  the  place,  and  has 
decidedly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  finally  fettled  on  his 
plan,  the  propofed  alterations  :  and  even  then,  let  him 
•'  dare  with  caution." 

1 .  Of  Improvemtnls  adapted  /ooHunTING-Box. 

Here  art  has  little  to  do.  Hunting  may  be  called 
the  amufemcnt  of  nature  ;  and  the  place  appropriated 
to  it  ought  to  be  no  farther  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral ftatc"  than  decency  and  conveniency  require  : — 
With  men  who  live  In  the  prefent  age  of  refinemtnt, 
"  a  want  of  decency  is  a  want  of  fenfe." 
^'"i-  The  ftyle  throughout  (hould  be  mafcuUne.     If  (hrubs 

61C,  &c.  {jj  required,  they  fltould  be  of  the  hardier  forts  ;  the 
box,  the  holly,  the  lauiuftinus.  The  trees  (liould  be 
the  oak  and  the  beech,  which  give  in  autumn  an  agree- 
iible  variety  of  foliage,  and  anticipate  as  It  were  the 
fcafon  of  diverrton.  A  fuite  of  paddocks  (hould  be 
feen  from  the  houfe  ;  and  if  a  view  of  dilUnt  covers 
can  be  taught,  the  back-ground  will  be  complete. 
The  (table,  the  kennel,  and  the  leaping-bar,  are  the 
faftitious  accompaniments;  in  the  conftruftion  of  which 
(impliclty,  fubllantlalnefs,  and  conveniency,  (hould  pre- 
»all. 

2.  Oftlx  Styles  cf  an  O^NAMENTED  Cottage. 

Neatness  and  fimpliclty  ought  to  mark  the  (lyle 
of  this  rational  retreat.  Oilentatlon  and  fnow  (hould 
be  cautloufly  avoided ;  even  elegance  (hould  not  be 
attempted  ;  though  it  may  not  be  hid,  if  it  offer  itfelf 
fpontaneoufly. 

Nothing,  however,  (hould  «ppear  vulgar,  nor  (hould 
firrplicity  be  pared  down  to  baldnefs  ;  every  thing 
vhimfical  or  expenfive  ought  to  be  (ludioufly  avoid- 
ed ; — challenefs  and  frugality  (hoaJd  appear  in  every 
part. 
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Near  the  houfe  a  ftudied  neatncfs  may  take  place  { 
but  at  a  diltance,  negligence  (liould  rather  be  the  cha» 
raclerilkic. 

If  a  tafte  for  botany  lead  to  a  collection  of  native 
(lirubs  and  flowers,  a  (lirubbcry  will  be  requifite  ;  but 
in  this  every  thing  (liould  be  native.  A  gaudy  exotic 
ought  not  to  be  adinltted;  nor  (liould  the  lawn  be  kept 
clofe  (liaven ;  its  flowers  fliould  be  permitted  to  blow  ; 
and  tlie  herbage,  when  mown,  ought  to  be  carried  off, 
and  applied  to  fome  ufeful  purpoie. 

In  the  artificial  atconipaiiimcnts,  ornament  mufl  be 
fubordinate;  utility  mufl  prefide.  Tiie  buildings,  if  any 
appear,  fliould  be  thofe  in  actual  ufc  in  rural  econo- 
mics. If  the  hovel  be  wanted,  let  it  appear;  and,  as 
a  fide-fcretn,  the  barn  and  rIck-yard  arc  admifUble ; 
whim  the  dovehoufe  and  poultry-yard  may  enter  more 
freely  into  the  compofition. 

In  fine,  the  oinan.ented  cottage  ought  to  exhibit 
cultivated  nature  In  the  firll  flage  of  refinement.  It 
ranks  next  above  the  farm-houfe.  The  plain  garb  of 
rullicity  may  be  fet  off  to  advantage  ;  but  the  ftudied 
drefs  of  the  artift  ought  not  to  appear.  Tliac  becoming 
neatnefs,  and  thofe  domeltic  conveniences,  which  ren- 
der the  rural  life  agreeable  to  a  cultivated  miud,  are 
all  that  fhould  be  aimed  at. 

3 .    Of  iIk  Emlelllfhments  0/"  <i  V  i  L  L  A . 

This  demands  a  Ayle  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding. It  ought  to  be  elegant,  rich,  or  grand,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftyle  of  the  houfe  itfelf,  and  the  (late 
of  the  forrounding  country  ;  th.e  principal  bufinefs  of 
the  artilt  being  to  conncA  thefe  twcfin  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  one  fliall  not  appear  naked  or  flareing,  nor  the 
other  defolate  and  Inhofpitable. 

If  the  houfe  be  (lately,  and  the  adj.icent  country 
rich  and  highly  cultivated,  a  (hrubbcry  may  Intervene, 
in  which  art  may  (how  her  utmofl  (kill.  Here,  the 
artill  may  even  be  permitted  to  play  at  landfcape  :  for 
a  place  of  this  kind  being  fuppofed  to  be  fmall,  the 
purpofe  principally  ornamental,  and  tlie  point  of  view 
probably  confined  fimply  to  the  houfe,  fide  fcreens  may- 
be formed,  and  a  fore-ground  laid  out  fuitablc  to  the 
belt  diflance  that  can  be  caught. 

If  buildings  or  other  artificial  ornaments  abound  ia 

the  offscape,  fo  at  to  mark  it  ftrongly,  they  ought  alfo 
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I'nnclpal    to  appear  more  or  lefa  in  the  fore-ground  :   if  the  dif- 
RmJticc   (jingg  abound  witli  wood,   tlie   fore-ground    (liould   be 
'  thickened,   left   baldiicfs    ftiould   offend  ;   if  open  and 

naked,  elegance  rather  than  richncfs  ought  to  be  (ludi- 
ed,  left  heavinefs  Ihould  appear. 
Jhld.  Jt  is  far  from  being  any  part  of  our  plan  to   cavil 

unnecetTarlly  at  artifts,  whether  living  or  dead  ;  we 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  cxprefTing  a  concern  for 
the  almoft  total  neglect  of  the  principles  here  in  or- 
namenting the  vicinages  of  viUas.  It  is  to  be  regrtt- 
ttd,  that  in  the  prefent  praftice  thefe  principles  feem 
to  be  generaly  loft  fight  of.  Without  any  regard  to 
uniting  the  houfc  with  the  adjacent  country,  and,  in- 
deed, fttmingly  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
oRscape,  one  invariable  plan  of  embellilhment  prevails  ; 
namely,  that  of  ftripping  the  fore-ground  entirely 
naked,  or  neaily  fo,  and  furrounding  it  with  a  wavy 
border  of  flirubs  and  a  gravel  walk ;  leaving  the 
area,  whether  large  or  fniall,  one  naked  fheet  of 
green  fward. 

In  fmall  confined  fpots,  this  plan  may  be  eligible. 
But  a  finiplc  border  round  a  large  unbroken  lawn  only 
fcrves  to  ihow  what  more  is  wanted.  Simplicity  in 
general  is  plcafing  ;  but  even  fimplicity  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  fo  as  to  convey  no  other  idea  than  that 
of  poverty  and  baldnefs.  Eefides,  how  often  do  we 
fee  in  natural  fcenery,  the  holly  and  the  fox-glove 
fiouriftiing  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  and  the  primrofe  and 
the  campion  adding  charms  to  the  hawthorn  fcattered 
over  the  pafturcd  lawn  ?  And  we  conceive  that  fingle 
trees  footed  with  evergreens  and  native  flowers,  and 
clun  ps  as  well  as  borders  of  (hnibs,  are  admiiTible  in 
ornamental  as  well  as  in  natural  fcenery. 

The  fpecies  of  fhrub  will  vary  with  the  purpofe.  If 
the  principal  intention  be  a  winter  retreat,  evergreens 
and  the  early-blowing  flirubs  fliould  predominate;  but 
in  a  place  to  be  frequented  in  fummer  and  autumn,  the 
deciduous  tribes  ought  chiefly  to  be  planted. 

4.    Of  the  Principal    Residence. 

Here  the  whole  art  centres.  The  artift  has  here 
full  fcope  for  a  dlfplay  of  tafte  and  genius.  He  has 
an  extent  of  country  under  his  eye,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  make  the  nioft  of  wliat  nature  and  accident 
have  fpiead  before  him. 

Round  a  principal  refidence,  a  gentleman  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  fonie  confiderahle  eftate,  and  it  is 
rot  a  (hrubbery  and  a  ground  only  which  fall  under 
the  confideiation  of  the  artift  :  he  ought  to  endeavour 
to  difclofc  to  the  view,  either  from  the  l.oufe  or  fome 
other  point,  as  much  as  he  conveniently  can  of  the  ad- 
jacent eftate.  The  love  of  pofTcfiion  is  deeply  planted 
in  evei-y  man's  brtaft  ;  and  places  fliould  bow  to  the 
gialification  of  their  owners.  To  curtail  the  view  by 
an  artificial  fidc-fcreen,  or  any  other  unnatural  ma- 
chinttv,  fo  as  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  fitisfaclion  of 
overlouklng  his  own  eftate,  is  an  abfurdity  which  no 
artift  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  guilty  of.  It  is 
■very  different,  however,  where  the  property  of  another 
intrudes  upon  the  eye  :  Heie  the  view  may,  with  fome 
colour  of  propriety,  be  bounded  by  a  woody  fcreen. 

The  grounds,  however,  by  a  proper  management, 
may  be  made  independent  of  whatever  is  external ;  and 
though  profpef*s  are  no  where  more  delightful  than 
from  a  point  of  view  which  is  alfo  a  beautiful  fpot,  yet 
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if  in  the  environs  of  fuch  a  garden  they  fhould  be  I'rincipil 
wanting,  the  elegant,  pic^urefque,  and  various  fcenes  B-cfidc^ca 
within  itfelf,  almoft  fupply  the  deficiency.  -*' 

"  This  (fays  Mr  Wtieatlcy)  is  the  charafter  of  the  Mr  IVbtah 
gardens  at  Stowe  :  for  there  the  views  in  the  country  'c  '  '^ 
are  only  circumftances  fubordinate  to  the  fcenes ;  and\"^  '""  °' 
the  principal  advantage  or  the  liluation  is  the   variety  ^,„j_ 
of  the  ground  within  the  inclofure.      The  houfe  ftand* 
on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  afcent  ;  part  of  the  gardens  lie  B 

on  the   declivity,   and  fpread  over  the  bottom  beyond  fl 

it  :   this  eminence  is  feparated  by  a  broad  winding  val-  jf 

ley  from  another  which  is  higher  and  fteeper ;  and 
the  defcents  of  both  are  broken  by  large  dips  and  hol- 
lows, doping  down  the  fides  of  the  hills.  The  whole  fl 
fpace  is  divided  into  a  number  of  fcenes,  each  diftin-  11 
guiflied  with  tafte  and  fancy  ;  and  the  changes  are  fi> 
frequent,  fo  fudden,  and  complete,  the  tranfitions  fo 
artfully  condudted,  that  the  fame  ideas  arc  never  con- 
tinued or  repeated  to  fatiety. 

Thefe  gardens  were  begun  when  regidarity  was  in 
fafhion  ;  and  the  original  boundary  is  ftill  preferved, 
on  account  of  its  magiiilicence  :  for  round  the  whole 
circuit,  of  between  three  or  four  miles,  is  cairied  a  very 
broad  gravel-walk,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and  operi 
either  to  the  park  or  the  country  ;  a  deep  funk  fence 
attends  it  all  the  way,  and  comprehends  a  ipaceof  near 
400  acres.  But  in  the  interior  fcenes  of  the  garden, 
few  traces  of  regularity  appear;  where  it  yet  remains 
in  the  plantations,  it  is  generally  difgiiifed  :  every 
fymptom,  almoft,  of  formality  is  obliterated  from  the 
ground  ;  and  an  oftagon  baiin  in  the  bottom  is  now 
converted  into  an  irregular  piece  of  water,  which  re- 
ceives on  one  hand  two  beautiful  ftrearas,  and  falls  on 
the  other  down  a  cafcade  into  a  lake. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  confiderahle  lawn, 
open  to  the  water:  beyond  which  are  two  elegant  Do- 
ric pavilions,  placed  in  the  boundary  of  the  garden, 
but  not  marking  it,  though  they  correfpond  to  each 
other  ;  for  ft  ill  further  back,  on  the  brow  of  fome 
rifing  grounds  without  the  inclofure,  ftands  a  noble 
Coriiilliian  arch,  by  which  the  principal  approach  is 
condui!ted,  and  fiom  which  all  the  gardens  are  feen, 
reclining  back  againft  their  hills :  they  are  rich  with 
plantations;  full  of  objects  ;  and  lying  on  both  fides 
of  the  houfe  almoft  equally,  every  part  is  within  a 
model  ate  diftance,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  right  of  the  lawn,  but  concealed  from  the 
houfe,  is  a  perfeft  garden-fcene,  called  the  ijueen't 
amphitheatre,  where  art  is  avowed,  though  formality- 
is  avoided.  The  fore  ground  is  fcooped  into  a  gentle 
hollow.  The  plantations  on  the  fides,  thrugh  but  juft  . 
refcued  from  regularity,  yet  in  ftylc  are  contrafted  to 
each  other  :  they  are,  on  one  hand,  chiefly  thickets, 
ftanding  out  from  a  wood  ;  on  the  other,  they  are 
open  giovcs,  through  which  a  glimpfe  of  the  water  is 
vilible.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow  on  a  little  knole, 
quite  detached  from  all  appendages,  is  placed  an  open 
Ionic  rotunda  v  beyond  it,  a  large  lawn  Hopes  acrofs  the 
view;  a  pyramid  ftands  on  the  brow;  the  queen's 
pillar,  in  a  recefs  on  the  defcent ;  and  all  the  three 
buildings,  being  evidently  intended  for  ornament  alone, 
are  peciJiarly  adapted  t(J  a  garden  fcene.  Yet  their 
number  does  not  render  it  gay  :  the  dufliy  hue  of  the 
pyramid,  the  retired  fitualion  of  the  queen's  pillar,  and 
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Ptncii«l  the  folitary  appearance  of  the  rotunda,  give  it  an  air  of  of  the  water,  and  picturcfque  beauty  of  its  form  di- 
.cCac;.ce.  gravity  ;  it  is  encompafTcd  with  wood  ;  and  all  the  ex-  verlilicd  by  little  groupts  on  chc  l)rink.  while  on  the 
*""'>'  tcrnal  views  are  excludtd  ;  ever,  the  opening  into  the  broadell  cxpanfc  no  more  trees  cad  their  fliadowg  than 
lawn  is  but  an  opening  into  an  inclofme.  are    riiihcient    to   vary   the   tints   of  the  furfacc  •  all 

At  tlie  king's  pillar,  very  near  to  this,  is  another  thefc  circumllances,  vying  in  lullrc  with  each  o'^'hcr 
lovely  fpot  ;  whieli  is  finidl,  but  not  confined  ;  for  no  and  uniting  in  the  point  to  which  every  part  of  the 
termination  appears  ;  the  ground  one  way,  the  water  feene  is  related,  diilufc  a  peculiar  biilliancy  over  the 
another,  retiie  under  the  trees  out  of  fight,  but  no-      whole  compofition. 

where  meet  with  a  boundary.     The  view  is  firll  over  The   view  fiom   Kent's  building   is  very   diiTcrent 

fome  very  broken  ground,  thinly  and  irregularly  from  thofe  which  have  been  hitherto  dcl'cribed.  Thev 
planted  ;  then  between  two  beautiful  clumps,  which  are  all  diteded  down  the  declivity  of  the  lawn.'  This 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  afterwards  aciofh  a  '''f'-s  up  the  afcent  :  the.eminence  being  crowned  with 
glade,  and  through  a  little  grove  beyond  it,  to  th:it  lof'y  wood,  becomes  thereby  more  conliderdljle  ;  and 
part  of  the  lake  where  the  thickets,  clofe  upon  the  the  hillocks  into  which  the  general  fall  is  brok»n 
brink,  fpread  a  tranquillity  over  the  furfjce,  in  which  Hoping  further  out  this  way  than  any  other,  they  alfo 
their  (haao«'s  are  reflected.  N'olhing  is  admitted  to  acquire  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before  • 
diiliirb  that  quiet  :  no  building  obtrudes;  for  objeds  that,  particularly,  on  which  the  lotunda  is  placed' 
to  fix  the  eye  are  necdlcfs  in  a  fcene  which  may  be  fccms  here  to  be  a  profound  fituation  ;  and  the  ilruc- 
coraprehended  at  a  gla.  •  ;  and  none  would  fuit  the  ture  appears  to  be  properly  adapted  to  fo  open  an  ex- 
f  afloral  idea  it  infpires,  of  elegance  too  refined  for  pofurc.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the  contrary, 
a  cottage,  and  of  fimplicity  too  pure  for  any  other  which  commands  fuch  an  ilKiltrious  view,  is  itfelfa  re- 
"l"'"^'^-  .  tired  objed,  clofe  under  the  covert.     The  wood  rifin-^ 

The  fituation  of  the  rotunda  promifes  a  profpcd  on  the  brow,  and  defcending  down  one  fide  of  the  hilf 
more  enlarged  ;  and  in  fad  moll  of  the  objeds  on  this  's  fhown  to  be  deep  ;  is  high,  and  fcems  to  be  hiuher 
fide  of  the  garden  are  there  vifible  :  but  they  want  than  it  is.  The  lawn  too  is  extenfive  ;  and  part  of 
both  conncdion  and  contrail  ;  each  belongs  peculiarly  the  boundary  being  concealed,  it  fuggells  the  idea  of  a 
to  fome  other  fp.)t  :  they  all  are  blended  t  >gethei  in  jl'"  greater  extent.  A  fmall  portion  only  of  the  lake 
this,   without  m-aning;    and  ai-e  rather   fhown   on  a     '-■'      '  ■--'■>>       ■-••-•  ,  .      _ 

map,  than  formed  into  a  p!eT;ure.  The  water  only  is 
capital;  a  broad  expanfe  of  it  is  fo  near  as  to  be  feen 
under  the  little  groupes  on  the  bank  without  interrup- 
tion. Beyond  it  is  a  wood,  which  in  one  phce  leaves 
tlie   lake,   to  run   up  behind  a  beautiful  building,  of 

three  pavihoiis  joined  by  arcades,  all  of  the  Ionic  ruLlicity,  yet  free  from  oftentation. 
order;  it  is  called  Kent's  Building.  And  never  was  a  Thcfe  are  the  principal  fcenes  on  one  fide  of  the 
defign  niore  happily  conceived  :  it  feems  to  be  cha-  gardens.  On  the  other,  clofe  to  the  lawn  before  the 
radeiiilically  proper  for  a  garden;  it  is  fo  elegant,  houfe,  is  the  winding  valley  abovementioned  :  the 
fo  varied,  and  fo  purely  ornamental :  it  diredly  fronts  lower  part  of  it  is  alfigned  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  Thefe 
the  rotunda,  and  a  narrow  rim  of  the  country  appears  ^''e  watered  by  a  lovely  rivulet  ;  are  very  lightfome 
above  the  trees  beyond  it.  But  the  effect  even  of  this  and  very  airy,  fo  thinly  are  the  trees  fcattercd  about 
noble  objed  is  fainter  here  than  at  other  points:  its  them  ;  are  open  at  one  end  to  mo:e  water  and  a  lar-- 
pofilion  is  not  the  raoft  advantageous;  and  it  is  but  ge"  glade  ;  and  the  red  of  the  boundary  is  frequently- 
one  among  many  other  buildings,  none  of  which  are  broken  to  let  in  objeds  afar  olT,  which  appear  Hill 
.     principal.  more  diltant  from  the  mariner  of  Ihowing  them.      The 

The  fcene  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus  Is  in  charader     entrance  is  urrder  a  Doric  arch,   which  coincides  with 
diredly  the  reverfe  of  that  about  the  rotunda,   though      an  opening   anrong  the   trees,   and    forms   a   kind   of 
the  fpace  and  the  objeds  are  nearly  the  fame  in  both  :      villa,  through  whreh   a   Pembroke  bridge  juft   below 
but  in   this,  all  the  parts  concur  to  form  one  whole,      and  a  lodge  built  like  a  callle  irr  the  park,  are  feen  in 
The  ground  from  every  fide  {helves  gradually  towards     a  beairliful  perlpective.     That  bridge  is  at  one  extre- 
thc  lake  ;  the  plantations  on  the  further  bank  open  to      n^'ty  of  the  gardens  ;   the  queen's  pillar  is  at  another* 
fliow  Kent's  building,   rife  from  the  water's  edge  to-     yt  both  are  vifible  from  the  fame  llation  in  the  Elyfian 
wards  the   knole  on  which  it  (lands,   and  clofe  again      fields  :   and  all   thefe  external  objeda  are  irnalFededly 
behind  it.   That  elegant  ftrudure,  inclined  a  little  from      introduced,  divclled  of  their  own  appurtenances,  and 
a  front  view,  becomes  more  beautiful  by  being  throw-n     combined  with  others  which  belong  to  the  fpot.    The 
into  perfpcdive;  and  though  at  a  greater  dillance,  is      temple   of  Friendfiiip  alfo  is  in  light,  juft  without  the 
more  important  than  befoi-e,  becaufe  it  is  alone  in  the     place  ;  and  w,thin  it,  are  the  temples  of  ancient  Vir- 
view  :  for  the  queen's  pillar  and  the   ro  uiida  arc  re-      me,  and  of  the   Britiih  worthies  ;  the  one  in  an    tie- 
moved  far  afidc  ;  and  every  other  circumllaiice  refers     vattd  fituation,  the  other  low  down  in  the  valley,  and 
to    this   interelling    objed:    the    water    attr-ads,   the      near  to  the  water  :  both  are  decorated  with  the  eih- 
ground   and   the  plantations  dired,   the   eye  thither:      gies  of  thofe  uho  have  been  moll  dillinguilhed  for  mi- 
and  the  country  does  not  juil  glimmer  in  the  cffbcape,      litary,  civil,  or  literary  merit  ;  and  near  to  the  former 
but  is  clofe  and  eminent  above  the  wood,  and  connect-      llaiids  a  roitral  column,  facred  to  the  memoiy  of  Gap- 
ed by  clumps  with  the  garden.      The  fcene  all  together     tain  Grenville,  who  fell    in   an  action   at  fea  :   by  pin- 
is  a  moll  animated  landfcape  ;   and  the  fplendor  of  the     cing  here  the  meed  of  valour,  and  by  fiUing  thefe  fields 
building  ;  the  refledion  in  the  lake  j  the  tranfparency     with  the  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  have  deferved 
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indeed  is  vifible  ;  but  it  is  not  here  an  objed  :  it  is  a 
part  of  the  fpot  ;  and  neither  termination  being  in 
light,  it  has  no  diminutive  appearance  :  if  more  water 
had  been  admitted,  it  might  have  hurt  the  characler 
of  the  place,  which  is  fober  and  temperate  ;  neither 
folemn  nor  gay  ;  great  and  fimple,  but  elegant ;  above 


Prine  pal 
Refit!  nic«. 
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Prlnt'pal    beft  of  mankind,  the  charafter  intended  to  be  given  <.o     yond  it  is  one  of  tlie  Doric  porticoes  which  front  the    ''nut 
Rel'ierice.  j[jg  f^^^   jj  juHly  and   poetically  exprefledj  and  the     houl'e  ;  but  now  it  is  alone  ;  it  llands  on  a  little  bank  '^="^i'" 


number  of  the  images  which  are  prcfented  or  excited 
perfectly  correfponda  with  it.  Solitude  was  never  rec- 
koned among  the  charms  of  Elyhum  ;  it  has  been  al- 
ways piciured  as  the  manlion  of  delight  and  of  joy  : 
and  in  this  imitation,  every  circumftance  accoids  with 
that  ellablilhtd  idea.  The  vivacity  of  the  ftrcam  which 
flows  through  the  vale  ;  the  gllmpfcs  of  another  ap- 
proaching to  join  it  ;  the  fprightly  verdure  of  the 
green  fward,  and  every  bud  of  the  Brltidi  worthies 
reflected  in  the  water  ;  the  variety  of  the  trees  ;  the 
Lghtuefs  of  the  greens;  their  difpofition  ;  all  of  them 
diltinil  objedts,  and  difperfed  over  gentle  inequalities 
of  the  ground  ;  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects both  within  and  without,  which  cmbellifh  and 
enliven  the  fcene  ;  give  it  a  gaiety,  which  the  imagi- 
nation can  liardly  conceive,  or  the  heart  wifli  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 

Clofe  by  this  fpot,  and   a   perfeft   contraft  to  it,  is 


above  the  water,  and  is  feen  under  fome  trees  at  a  dl- 
ftance  before  it :  thus  grouped,  and  thus  accompanied, 
it  is  a  happy  incident,  concurring  with  many  other 
circinnftantes  todiltinguifh  this  laudfcape  by  a  chaiac* 
ter  of  cheerfulnefs  and  amenity. 

From  the  Gothic  building  a  broad  walk  leads  to 
the  Gieciiiii  valley,  which  is  a  fcene  of  more  grandeur 
than  any  in  the  gardens.  It  enters  them  trom  the 
park,  fpreading  at  firft  to  a  ccnfidetable  breadth  ;  then 
winds  ;  grows  narrower,  but  deeper  ;  and  lofes  ilfelf 
at  lall  in  a  thicket,  behind  fome  lofty  elms,  which  in- 
terrupt the  light  of  the  termination.  Lovely  woods 
and  groves  hang  all  the  way  on  the  declivities :  and 
the  open  ipace  is  broken  by  detached  tites;  which, 
near  the  park,  are  caiuiouny  and  fparingly  introduced, 
left  the  breadth  fhould  be  contrafted  hy  them  ;  but  as 
the  valley  finks,  they  advanj;  mote  boldly  down  the 
fides,  llretch  acrois  ot   along  the  bottom,   and  duller 


the  alder  irove  ;  a  deep  recefs  in  the  midil  of  a  (hade,  at  times  into  groupes  and  forms,  which   multiply  the 

which  the  blaze  of  noon  cannot  brighten.     The  water  varieties  of  the  larger   plantations.      Thofe  are  fome- 

feems  to  be  a  ftagnated  pool,  eating  into  its  banks  ;  times  clofe  coverts,  and  fom.ttimes  open  groves  :   the 

and  of  a  peculiar  colour,  not  dirty  but  clouded,  and  trees  rife  in  one  upon  high  Hems,  and  leather  down  to 

dimly  reflcfting  the  dun  hue  of  the  horfechefnuts  and  the  bottom  in  another;  and  between  them  are  ihort 

alders  which  prefs  upon  the  brink  :  the  Hems   of   the  openings  into  the  park  or  the  gaidcns.      In  the  inidll 


letter,  riling  in  cluftera  from  the  fame  root,  bear  one 
another  down,  and  fiant  over  the  water.  Miihapen 
elms  and  ragged  fits  are  frequent  in  the  wood  which 
encompaffes  the  hollow  ;  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  are 
left  Handing  amongil  them  ;  and  the  uncouth  fumach. 


of  the  fcene,  jull  at  the  bend  of  the  valley,  and  com- 
manding it  on  both  fi<U"s,  upon  a  large,  eafy,  natural 
rife,  is  placed  the  temple  of  Concord  and  Victory^ :  at 
one  place  its  majellic  front  of  fix  Ionic  coUimns,  fup- 
porting  a  pediment  tilled  with  has  relief,  and  the  points 


I 


ajid  the  yew,  with  elder,  nut,  and  holly,  compofe  the     of  it  crowned  with  llatucs,  faces  the  view  ;  at  another. 


underwood  :  fome  limes  and  laurels  are  intermixed  ;  but 
they  are  not  many  :  the  wood  is  in  general  of  the 
darkcft  greens  ;  and  the  foliage  is  thickened  with  ivy, 
which  not  only  twines  up  the  trees,  but  creeps  affo 
over  the  falls  of  the  ground  :  thefe  are  llcep  and  a- 
brupt  :  the  gravel-walk  is  covered  with  mofs  ;  and  a 
grotto  at  the  end,  faced  with  broken  flints  and  pebbles, 


the  beautiful  coU>nnade,  on  the  fide,  of  ten  lofty  pillars, 
retires  in  perfpecT;ive.  It  is  feen  from  every  part  ;  and 
impreffing  its  own  charafter  of  dignity  on  all  around, 
it  fpreads  an  awe  over  the  whole  :  but  no  gloom,  no 
meUncholy,  attends  it :  the  fenfations  it  excites  are  ra- 
ther placid  ;  but  full  of  refpeft,  admiration,  and  fo- 
lemnity  :  no  water  appears  to  enliven,  no  dillant  pio- 


preferves,  in  the   fimplicity  of  its  materials,  and   the     fpeft  to  enrich  the  view  ;  the  parts   of  the   fcene  a 

dullvinefs  of  its  colour,  all  the  charaAer  of  its  fituation: 

two  little  rotundas   near   it  were   better   away  ;    one 

building  is  fufFicient  for  fuch  a  fcene  of  foHtude  as  this, 

in  which  more   circumllances  of  gloom   concur  than 

>7ere  ever  perhaps  coUefted  together. 

Immediately  above  the  alder-grove  is  the  principal 
eminence  in  the  gardens.  It  is  divided  by  a  great  dip 
into  two  pinnacles ;  upon  one  of  which  is  a  large  Go- 
thic building.  The  fpace  before  this  ftruCture  is  an 
extenfive  lawn  :  the  ground  on  one  fide  falls  imme- 
diately into  the  dip  ;  and  the  trees  which  border  the 


large,  the  idea  of  it  lublime,  and  the  execution  hap- 
py ;  it  is  independent  of  all  adventitious  circumllances, 
and  relies  on  itfelf  for  its  greatnefs. 

The  fcenes  which  have  been  defcribed  are  fuch  as 
are  mod  remarkable  for  beauty  or  character  ;  but  the 
gardens  contain  many  more  ;  and  even  the  objefts  in 
thefe,  by  their  feveral  combinations,  produce  very  dif- 
ferent effects,  within  the  dillancc  fometlmes  of  a  few 
paces,  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  variety 
of  the  plantations,  and  the  number  of  the  buildings. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  lall  has  indeed  been  often  urged 


lawn,  finking  with  the  ground,  the  houfe  rifes  above  as  an  objection  to  Stowe  ;  and  certainly,  when  all  are 
them,  and  fills  the  interval  :  the  vail  pile  feems  to  be  feen  by  a  ftranger  in  two  or  three  hours,  twenty  or 
ftill  larger  than  it  is;  for  it  is  thrown  into  perfpeftive,     thirty  capital  llruClures,   mixed  with  others  of  inferior 


and  between  and  above  the  heads  of  the  trees,  the  up- 
per ftory,  the  porticoes,  the  turrets  and  balluftrades, 
and  pll  the  flated  roofs,  appear  in  a  noble  confufion. 
On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gothic  building,  the  ground 
Hopes  down  a  long- continued  declivity  into  a  bottom, 
which  feems  to  be  pcrftftly  irriguous.     Divers  ftreams 


note,  do  fecm  too  many.  But  the  growth  of  the  wood 
every  day  weakens  the  objeftion,  by  conceahng  them 
one  from  the, other;  each  belongs  to  a  dillintl  fecne  ; 
and  if  they  are  confidered  feparately,  at  different^timcs, 
and  at  leifure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
to  take  away.     Yet  llill  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 


wander  about  it  in  feveral  direclions  :  the  conflux  of  their  frequency  deftroys  all  ideas  of  filence  and  retire- 
that  which  runs  from  the  Elyfian  fields  with  another  ment.  Magnificence  and  iplendor  are  the  charaClerif- 
below  it,  is  full  in  fight  ;  and  a  plain  wooden  bridge  tics  of  Stowe  :  it  is  like  one  of  thofe  places  celebrated 
thrown  over  the  latter,  and  evidently  defigned  for  a  in  antiquity,  which  were  devoted  to  the  purpolts  of 
paflage,  impofes  an  aiir  of  reality  on  the  river.     Be-     religiou,  aaJ  filkd  with  fatred  groves,  hallowed  fouii.- 
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tai'ns,  and  temples  dedicated  to  feveral  deities ;  the 
refort  of  dillant  nations,  and  the  objett  of  veneration 
to  half  tlie  heathen  world  :  this  pomp  is,  at  Stoue, 
blendsrd  with  beauty  ;  and  the  place  is  equally  dillia- 
guiihcd  by  its  amenity  and  its  grandeur. 

In  the  inidft  of  fo  much  cmbellifliment  as  may  be 
introduced  into  this  fpccies  of  garden,  a  plain  field,  or 
%  Ihecp-w-ilk,  is  fometlmes  an  agreeable  relief,  and  e- 
vcn  wilder  icenes  may  occalionally  he  admitted.  'I'hefe 
indeed  are  not  properly  parts  of  »  garden,  but  they 
may  be  comprehended  within  the  verge  of  it;  and  the 
prtiximity  to  the  more  ornamented  fcenes  is  at  lead  a 
convenience,  that  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the 
other  may  be  cafy,  and  tlie  change  always  in  our  op- 
tion. For  though  a  fpot  in  the  highell  ilate  of  im- 
provement be  a  neccflary  appendage  to  a  feat  ;  yet,  in 
a  place  whicii  is  perfect,  other  charaflers  will  not  be 
wanting  :  if  they  cannot  be  had  on  a  large  fcalc,  they 
are  acccptuble  on  a  fmallcr  ;  and  lo  many  circumllan- 
ccs  are  common  to  all,  that  they  may  often  be  inter- 
mixed; they  may  always  border  on  each  other." 

But  on  this  head  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  particular  rules :  different  places  are  m;'.rked 
by  fets  of  features  as  different  from  eseh  other  as  are 
thofe  in  mens  faces.  Much  mull  be  left  to  the  llcill 
and  taile  of  the  artill;  and  let  thofe  be  what  they  may, 
nothing  but  mature  llujy  of  the  natural  abilities  of  the 
particular  place  to  be  improved  can  render  him  equal 
to  the  execution,  fo  as  to  riiake  the  moil  of  the  mate- 
rials that  are  placed  before  him. 

Some  few  general  rules  may  nevertlielefs  be  laid 
down.  The  ajiproach  ought  to  be  condufted  in  fitch 
a  manner^  that  the  (hiking  features  of  the  place  ihail 
burll  upon  the  view  at  once  :  no  trick  however  fhould 
be  made  ufe  of:  alt-fhould  appear  to  fall  in  naturally. 
In  leading  towards  the  lioufe,  its  direction  (liould  not 
be  fully  in  front,  nor  exaftly  at  an  angle,  but  (hould 
pafs  obliquely  upon  the  houle  and  its  accompaniments; 
fo  that  their  pofition  with  refpeft  to  each  other,  as 
well  as  the  pcrfpeAive  appearance  of  the  houfe  itfeif, 
may  varj-  at  every  (Icp  :  and  having  (hown  the  front 
and  the  principal  wing,  or  other  accompaniment,  to 
advantage,  the  approach  (hould  wind  to  the  back- front, 
which,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  ought  to  lie  open 
to  the  park  or  padured  grounds. 

The  improvemciits  and  the  rooms  from  wh'ch  they 
are  to  be  fcen  (hould  be  in  unifon.  Thus,  the  view 
from  the  drawing-room  flioulJ  be  highly  embellilhed, 
to  corrcfpond  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  within: 
every  thing  here  fhould  be  feminine,  elegant,  beauti- 
ful, luch  as  attunes  the  mind  to  politenefs  and  lively 
converfation.  The  breakfaftirtg  room  flmuld  have  more 
mafculine  objefts  in  view  :  wood,  water,  and  an  ex- 
tended country  for  the  eye  to  roam  over  ;  fuch  as  al- 
lures us  imperceptibly  to  the  ride  or  the  chace.  The 
eating  and  banqueting  rooms  need  no  exterior  allure- 
ments. 

There  is  a  harmony  in  tafte  as  in  mufiC  :  variety, 
and  even  wildnefs  upon  fome  occafions,  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  dileord  cannot  be  allowed.  If,  therefore, 
a  place  be  fo  circumftanccd  as  to  confift  of  properties 
totally  irreconeileable,  the  parts  oufjht,  ii  polliblc,  to 
be  feparated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  like  the  air  and 
the  recitative,  the  adagio  and  the  allegro,  in  mulic, 
they  may  fet  off  ea«h  .oiher's  charms  by  the  contrail. — 
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Thefe  oblervationn,  in  the  elegant  perfi  rrrance  «  hence    Piintii<.il 
theyarc  extracted,  the  author  illullratcb  by  the  following  ^'•''■■j'='-^<=- 
dtfcription  and  propofed  improveuitnt  of  Pcrfefield,  the      ^   .    . 
feat  of  Mr  Morris,  rear  Chepltow  in  Moiunouthlhire  ;  ^f  I'cri'c. 
a  place  upon  which    nature   has  been   peculiarly  lavifh  field. ;i/</. 
of  her  favours,   and  which   has  been  Ipokcn  of  by  Mrp.6i4,  &c» 
Whcatley,  Mr  Gilpin,  and  other  writers,  in  the  moft 
flattering  te-rms. 

'  PerfetieTd  is  fituated  upon  thebanksof  the  river  Wye, 
which  divides  Gloueellcrlhire  and  Monmoiilhfhire,  and 
which  was  formerly  the  boundary  between  England 
and  Wales.  The  general  tendency  of  the  river  is  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  but  abfiut  Perfelield  it  defcribes  by  its 
winding  courfe  the  letter  S,  fomevihat  comprelfcd,  fo 
as  lo  reduce  it  in  length  and  increafe  its  width.  The 
grounds  of  I'erfctield  are  lifted  high  above  the  bed  of 
the  river,  (helving,  and  form  the  brink  of  a  lofty  and 
flcep.predpice,  towards  the  fonth-wcll. 

"  'rhe  lower  limb  of  the  letter  is  filled  with  Perfe- 
wood,  which  makes  a  part  of  Perfelield;  but  is  at  pre- 
fent  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  coppice-wood.  This 
dips  to  the  foutheall  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and, 
fctn  from  the  top  of  the  oppohte  rock,  has  a  good  ef- 
fect. 

"  The  upper  limbreceives  the  farms  of  Llaticot:  rich 
and  highly  cultivated  :  broken  into  inclofures,  and 
fcattered  with  gi  oupes  and  lingle  trees  :  two  well  look- 
ing I'ariti-houfes  in  the  centre,  and  a  neat  white  chapel 
on  one  fide  :  altogether  a  lovely  little  paradifaieal  fpot. 
The  lowlinefs  of  its  lltuation  ftamps  it  with  an  air  of 
meeknels  and  humility  ;  and  the  natural  barriers  whicli 
furround  it  adds  that  of  pe^cefulncfa-  and  fecurity. 
Tlicie  pifturefque  farms  dj  not  form  a  low  flat  bot- 
tom, fiilijcft  to  be  overflowed  by  the  river  ;  but  take 
the  form  of  a  gorget,  riling  fiilleit  in  the  middle,  and 
falling  on  every  lide  gently  to  the  brink  of  the  Wye  ; 
except  on  the  call -lide,  v.hert  the  top  of  the  gorget 
leins  in  an  tafy  manner  agaiult  a  range  of  perpendicu- 
lar rock  ;  as  if  to  (ho-.v  its  dilk  with  advantage  to  the 
walks  of  Perfelield. 

'•  This  rock  ftretches  acrofs  what  tr.ny  be  called  the 
IJlhmvs,  leaving  only  a  narrow  pals  down  into  the  fields 
of  Llancot,  and  joins  the  principal  range  of  iock«  at 
the  lower  bend  of  the  river. 

"  To  the  north,  at  the  head  of  the  letter,  Hands  an 
immenfe  rock  {or  rather  a  pile  of  iinmejfe  rocks  heap- 
ed one  above  another)  called  H^mttcl'ijf ;  the  top  of 
v.'hith  is  elevated  ;-.s  much  above  the  grounds  of  Peife- 
field  as  thofe  are  above  the  Helds  of  Llancot. 

"  I'hefe  feveral  rocks,  with  the  wooded  precipices 
on  the  fide  of  Perfefield,  form  a  circular  inclol'ure, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  including  Perfe-wood,  JLIan- 
cot,  the  Wye,  and  a  fmall  meadow  lying  at  the  foot 
of  Windcliff. 

"  The  grounds  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  low- 
er lawn,  by  the  approach  to  the  houfe  :  a  fmall  irre- 
gular buildin;^,  (landing  nedr  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, but  facing  down  the  lower  lawn,  a  beautifi>l 
ground,  falling  '  precipitately  every  way  into  a  valley 
which  fiielves  down  in  the  middle,'  and  is  fcattered 
with  groupes-and  lingle  trees  in  an  excellent  (lyle. 

"  'I'he  view  from  the  houfe  is  foft,  rich,  antl  beau- 
tifully piclurefquc  ;  the  lawn  and  woods  of  Perlelicld 
and  the  oppofile  banks  of  the  river  ;  the  Wye,  near 
its  mouth,  wiudmg  tiirough  '  mcaJows  green  as  cu  ei- 

raid,' . 
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ipal  rail!,'  in  a  manner  pfculiarly  graceful ;  the  Severn, 
'  '"'  iicre  very  broad,  backed  by  the  wooded  and  highly 
cultivated  hills  of  Gloucefter/hire,  Wiltfhire,  and  So- 
merfetniire.  Not  one  rock  enters  into  the  coinpoli- 
tion.  The  whole  view  conCKs  of  an  elegant  arrange- 
ment of  lawn,  wood,  and  water. 

"  The  up])er  lawn  is  a  Icfs  beautiful  ground,  and 
the  view  from  it,  tliough  it  command  the-  •  cultivated 
hills  and  rich  valleys  of  Monmouthfhire,'  bounded  by 
the  Severn  and  backed  by  the  MenJip-hills,  is  much 
inferior  to  that  from  the  houfe. 

"  To  give  variety  to  the  views  from  Perfcficld,  to 
difclofe  the  native  grandeur  wliich  furroimds  it,  and 
to  let  oft  its  more  ftriking  features  to  advantage,  walks 
have  been  cut  through  the  woods  and  on  the  face  of 
the  precipice  which  border  the  grounds  to  the  fouth 
and  eaft.  The  viewer  enters  thefe  walks  at  the  lower 
corner  of  the  lower  lawn. 

"  The  firft  point  of  view  is  marked  by  an  alcove, 
from  which  are  feen  the  bridge  and  the  town  of  Chep- 
ftow,  with  its  callle  fituated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  waftied  by 
the  '':Vye  ;  and  beyond  thefe  the  Severn  ftiows  a  fmail 
portion  of  its  filvery  furface. 

"  Proceeding  a  little  farther  along  the  walk,  a  view 
is  caught  which  the  painter  might  call  a  complete  land- 
fcape  :  The  calUe  with  the  fcrpentine  part  of  the  Wye 
below  Chepftow,  intermixed  in  a  peculiar  manner  with 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Severn,  form  the  fore-ground; 
vliich  is  backed  by  dillant  hills  ;  the  rocks,  crowned 
with  wood,  lying  between  the  alcove  and  the  ca(Ue,  to 
the  right  ;  and  Caftlehill  farm,  elevated  npon  the  op- 
pcfite  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  left,  form  the  two 
fidc-fcreens.  This  point  is  not  marked,  and  muft  fre- 
quently be  loft  to  the  ftranger. 

"  The  grotto,  fitiiat'?d  at  the  head  of  Perfe  wood, 
commands  a  near  view  of  the  oppofite  rocks  ;  mag- 
niticent  beyond  defcription  !  The  littlenefs  of  human 
art  was  never  placed  in  a  more  humiliating  point  of 
v  ew  ;  the  csft  e  of  Chepftow,  a  noble  fortrcfs,  is,  com- 
pared with  thefe  natural  bulwarks,  a  mere  houfe  of  cards. 

"  Above  the  grotto,  upon  the  ifthmus  of  the  Perfe- 
field  fide,  is  a  Ihrubbery  ;  ftrangely  mifplaced  !  an 
impardonable  intrufion  upon  the  native  grandeur  of 
this  fcene.  Mr  Gilpin's  obfervations  upon  this,  as 
upon  every  other  occafion,  are  very  jull.  He  fays, 
*  It  is  pity  the  ingenious  embcllifher  of  thefe  fcenes 
could  not  have  been  fatisfied  with  the  great  beauties 
of  nature  which  he  commanded.  The  Ihrubberies  he 
has  introduced  in  this  part  of  his  improvements  I  fear 

will  rather  be  efleemed  paltry.' '  It  is  not  the  (lirub 

which  offends ;  it  is  the  formal  introdutlion  of  it. 
Wild  underwood  may  be  an  appendage  of  the  grandeft 
fcene  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  appendage.  A  bed  of  violets 
or  of  lilies  may  enamel  the  ground  with  propriety  at 
the  foot  of  an  oak;  but  if  you  introduce  them  artificially 
in  a  border,  you  introduce  a  trifling  formality,  and  dif- 
grace  the  noble  objeft  you  wifti  to  adorn.' 

"  The  walk  now  leaves  the  wood,  and  opens  upon 
the  lower  lawn,  until  coming  near  the  houfe  it  enters 
the  alarming  precipice  facing  Llancot  ;  winding  along 
the  face  of  it  in  a  manner  which  does  great  honour  to 
the  arlitt.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  rock  which 
fall  in  its  way  are  avoided,  at  other  times  partially  re- 
moved, fo  as  to  conduit  the  path  along  a  ledge  can-ed 


out  of  the  rock ;  and  in  one  iadance,  a  huge  frag, 
ment,  of  a  fomcwliat  conical  (hape  and  many  yards 
high,  is  perforated  ;  the  path  leaduig  through  i'.s  bafe. 
Tin's  is  a  thought  which  will  iiand  down  to  future 
times  the  grcatncfs  of  Mr  Morris's  taftc  j  the  defiga 
and  the  execution  are  equally  great  ;  not  a  mark  of  a 
tool  to  be  feen  ;  all  appears  perfectly  natural.  'I'irc 
aich-way  is  made  winding,  fo  that  on  the  approach 
it  appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  cave  ;  and,  on  a  near- 
er view,  the  idea  .is  ftrengthened  by  an  allowable  de- 
ception ;  a  black  dark  hole  on  the  lide  next  the  chff, 
which,  feen  from  the  entrance  before  the  perforation  is 
difcovered,  appears  to  be  the  darkfome  inlet  into  the 
body  of  the  cave. 

"  From  this  point,  that  vaft  inclofurc  of  rocks  and 
precipices  which  marks  the  peculiar  magnificeace  of 
Perfelield  is  feen  to  advantage.  The  area,  contain- 
ing in  this  point  of  view  the  fields  of  [..lancot  and  the 
lower  margin  of  Perfe-wood,  is  broken  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  piA«refque  by  the  graceful  winding  of  the 
Wye;  here  walhing  a  low  grally  (liore,  and  their  fwccp- 
ing  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks,  which  rife  in  fome  places 
perpendicular  from  the  water;  but  in  general  they  have 
a  wooded  offset  at  the  bafe  ;  above  which  jthey  rife  to 
one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  or  fjur  bundled  feet  hl;^h  ; 
expofing  one  full  face,  filvered  by  age,  and  bearded 
with  ivy,  growing  out  of  the  wrinkie-like  fearas  and 
fiiTures.  If  one  might  be  allowed  to  compare  the 
pahry  performances  of  art  with  the  magnificent  works 
of  nature,  we  Ihould  lay,  that  this  inclofure  refemblea 
a  prodigious  fortrefs  which  has  lain  long  in  ruins.  It 
is  in  reality  one  of  nature's  llrong  holds  ;  and  as  fuch 
has  probably  been  frequently  made  ufe  of.  Acrols  the 
ifthmus  on  the  Glouceilerlhire  fide  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  deep  intrenchment,  called  to  this  day  the 
Bulwark  ;  and  tradition  ttill  teems  with  the  extraor- 
dinary warlike  feats  that  have  been  performed  among 
this  r-omantic  fctnery. 

''  From  the  perforated  rock,  the  walk  leads  down 
to  the  cold-bath  (a  complete  place),  leattd  about  the 
mid-way  of  the  precipict,  in  ttiis  part  leis  fteep  ;  and 
from  the  cold-bath  a  rough  path  winds  down  to  the 
meadow,  by  the  fide  of  the  Wye,  from  whence  the 
precipice  on  the  Perfefield  fide  is  feen  with  every  ad- 
vantage; the  giant  fragments,  hung  with  (hrubs  and  ivy, 
r  le  in  a  gallly  manner  from  ampnglt  the  uudtrwood,  and 
ftiow  themfelves  iir  all  their  native  favagenefs. 

"  From  the  cold-bath  upward,  a  coach-road  (very 
fteep  and  difficult)  leads  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  at  the 
upper  corner  of  the  upper  lawn.  Near  the  top  of  the 
road  is  a  point  which  commands  one  of  the  molt  plea- 
fing  views  of  Perfefield  :  Tire  Wye  fweeping  through 
a  grafiy  vale  which  opens  to  the  left  : — Llancot  back- 
ed by  its  rocks,  with  the  Severn  immediately  behind 
them  ;  and,  feen  in  this  point  of  view,  fcems  to  be 
divided  from  the  Wye  by  only  a  fbarp  ridge  of  rock, 
with  a  precipice  on  eithtr  fide  ;  and  behind  the  Se- 
vern, the  vale  and  wooded  hills  of  Glouceilerihire. 

"  From  this  place  a  road  leads  to  the  top  of  Wind- 
clifF — aftonilhing  fight  !  The  face  of  nature  probably 
aflords  not  a  more  magnificent  fcene  !  Llancot  in  all 
its  grandeur,  the  grounds  of  Perfefield,  the  caftle  and 
town  of  Chepftow,  the  graceful  windings  of  the  Wye 
below,  and  its  conflux  with  the  Severn  ;  to  the  left 
the  foreft  of  Dean  ;  to  the  right,  the  rich  marlhes  and 
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■I   pii^urefque  mountains  of  Soulh  Wales ;  a  broad  view  would  be  led,  by  a  ftill  raftlc  path,  through  the  labv- 

■  of  the  Severn,   openin^r  its  fea-likc  month  ;  the  con  rinth — when  the  ihrubbery,  the  Ia«'n,  with  all  its  ap- 

'■  Hiix  of  the  Avon,  witli  merchant   (hips  at  anchor  in  pcndages,  the  graceful  Wye,  and  the  broad  filvtr  Se- 

King-road,  and   vefFcls  of  different  dei'criptions  under  v^rn,  would  break  upon  the  eye  \v  itii  eweryadvanta'i-e  of 

fail ;  AutlClifr,  and  the  whole  vale  of  Berkeley,  back.-  ornamental  nauire:  the  tranCtion  could  not  fail  to  llrike. 
ed  by  the   wooded  fwells  of  Glouccllerfhire,  the  view         "  IVom  this  fcft  fcene  he  would  be  (hown  to  the  top 

terminating  in  clouds  of  dIUant  hiils,  rilin/  rtne  behind  of  WindcliiT,  where  in  one  vail  view  he  would  unite  the 

another,  until  the  eye  becomea  unable  to  diftinguilh  the  fublime  and  beautiful  of  Petfefieid." 
earth's  billowy  furface  from  the  cloiida  themfclvcs". 

The  leading  principle  of  the  improvement  propofed         Only  one  other  particular  remains  to  be  noticed  be- 

br  our  author  is,  to  "  feparate  the  fublime  from  the  fore  clofing  thia  article.   A  place  which  is  the  refulence 

beautiful ;  fo  that  in  viewing  the  one,  the  eye  might  not  of  a  family  all  the  year  is  very  defective,   if  fome  por- 

[o  much  as  fufpeCt  that  the  other  vvas  near.  tion  of  it  be  not  fet  apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine 

"  Let  the  hanging  walk  be  conducted  entirely  along  d.iy,  for  air,  and  excrcife,  in  winter.     To  fuch  a  foot 

the  precipices,  or  through  the  thickets,  fo  as  to  dif-  rtulter  is  abfolutely  ei'ential;  and  evergreens  being  the 

clofe  the  natural  fcenery,  Vithout  once  difcoverlng  the  ti.ickell  covert,  are  therefore  the  bell:   their  verJuie 

lawn  or  any  otiier  acquired  foftncfs.      Let  the  path  be  alio  is  then  agreeable  to  the  eye  ;  and  they  may  be  ar- 

as  rude  as  if  trodden  only  by  wild  bealls  and  favagca,  ranged  fo  as  to  produce  beauiiful  mixture  of  greens 

and  the  relling  places,  if  any,  as  ru(lic  as  pofTible.  with  more  certainty  than  deciduous  trees,  and  with  al- 

*'  Erafe  entirely  the  prelent  (hrubhery,  and  l.iy  out  moll  equal  variety:  they  may  be  coUetled  into  a  wood; 
another  as  elegant  as  nature  and  art  could  render  it  and  tlirough  that  wood  gravel-walks  may  be  led  along 
before  the  hoofe,  fwelling  it  out  into  the  lawn  towards  openings  of  a  confiderable  breadth,  free  from  large  tree* 
the  (tables;  between  which  and  the  kitchen-garden  which  would  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  wind- 
make  a  narrow  winding  entrance.  iiig  in  luch  a  manner  as  to   avoid   any  draft  of  wind, 

•'  Convert  the  upper  lawn  into  a  deer- paddock,  fuf-  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.     But  when  a  re- 

fering  it  to  nin  as  wild,  rough,  and  foreft-like  as  total  treat  at  all  timei  is  thus  fecured,  other  fpots  may  bo 

negligence  would  render  it.  adapted  only  to  occafional  purpofes ;  and  be  flieltertd 

"  The  viewer  would  then  be  thus  condufted  :     He  towards  the  north  or  the  tail  on  one  hand,  while  they 

would  enter  the  hanging-walk  by  a  fequeftered  path  at  are  open  to  the  fun  on  the  other.     The  lew  hours  of 

the  lower  corner  of  the  lawn,  purfuing  it  through  the  chteifulnefs  and  warmth  which  its  beams  aifjrd  are  f> 

wood  to  beneath  the  grotto,  and  round  the  head-land,  valuable  as  to  jullify  the  fucrilice  even  of  the  principles 

or  winding  through  Ptrfewood,  to  the  perforated  rock  of  beauty  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  and  therefore  no 

«nd  the  cold-bath,  without  once  conceiving  an  Ih-a  (if  objections  of  famenefs  or  foimality  can  prevail  againti 

poflible)  that  art,  or  at  leail  that  much  art,  had  been  the  plcalantncfs  of  a  (Iraight  walk,  under  a  thick  hedge 

made  ufe  of  in  difclofing  the  natural  grandeur  of  the  or  a  fouth  wall.      The  eye  may,  however,   be  diverted 

furrounding  objedts ;  winch  ought  to  appear  as  if  they  from   the  Ikreen  by  a  border  before  it,  where  the  aco- 

prefented  themfelves  to  his  view,  or  at  raoll  as  if  no-  nite  and  the  fnowdrop,  the  crocus  and  hepatica,  brought 

thing  was  wanted  but  his  own  penetration  and  judge-  forward  by  the   warmth  of  the  fituaiion,   will  be  wel- 

ment   to  find  them  out.     The  walk   (hoiJd  therefore  come  harbingers  of  fpiing;  and  on  the  oppoiite  lidc  of 

be  conducted  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  breaks  might  the  walk,  little  tufts  of  laurullines,  and  of  vai legated 

be  quite  natural  ;  yet  the  points   of  view  obvious,  or  evergreens,  may  be  planted.      The  fpot  thus  enlivened 

requiring  nothing  but  a  block  or  a  flone  to  mark  them,  by  a  variety  of  colours,  and  even  a  degree  of  bloom, 

A  llranger  at  leail  wants  no  feat  here;  he  is  too  eager,  may  be  Hill  further  improved  by  a  grecn-houfe.      The 

in  the  early  part  of  his  walk,  to  think  of  lounging  up-  entertainment   which  exotics  afford  peculiarly  belonc* 

on  a  bench.  to  this  part  of  the  year;  and  if  amongll  them  be  inter- 

"  From  the  cold-bath  he  would  afcend  the  fteep,  fperfed  fome   of  our  earl'ell  flowers,  they  will  there 

near  the  top  of  wliich  a  commodious  bench  or  bcnclics  blow   before   their   time,  and  anticipate  the  gaiety  of 

might   be  placed  :  the  fatigue  of  afcending   the   hill  the  feafon  which  is  advmicing.     The  walk  m  ly  alfo 

would  require  a  reRing-place ;  and  there  are  few  points  lead  to  the  lloves,  where  the  climate  and  the  plants  are 

which  afford  a  more  pleafing  view  than  this;  it  is  grand,  always  the  fame.     And  the  kitchen-garden  Ihould  not 

without  being  too  broad  and  glaring.  '  be  far  oil ;  for  that  is  never  quite  dcllitute  of  i)roduce, 

"  From  thefe  benches  he  would  cuter  the  forefl  and  always  an  ai'.ive  Icene:  the  appearance  of  bufinefg 
J)art.  Here  the  Idea  of  Nature  in  her  primitive  llatc  is  alone  engaging  ;  and  the  occupations  there  are  an 
■would  be  ftrengthened  :  the  roughnelTis  and  deer  to  earnelt  of  the  happier  feafons  to  which  they  arc  prepa- 
the  right,  and  llie  rocks  in  all  their  native  wildnefs  to  rative.  By  thefe  expedients  even  the  winter  may  be 
the  left-  Even  Llancot  might  be  Ihut  out  from  the  rendered  cheerful  in  a  place  where  flicker  is  provided 
yiew  by  the  natural  llirubbery  of  the  cliff.  The  Lover's  againll  all  but  the  bittertll  inclemencies  of  the  fl^y,  and 
Leap,  however  (a  tremendous  peep),  might  remain  ;  agreeable  objects  and  interelling  anuifements  are  con- 
but  no  tenches,  nor  other  work  of  art,  fliould  here  lie  triv^d  for  every  hour  of  tolerable  weather, 
feen.      A  natural  path,  deviating  near  the  brink  of  the 

precipice,  would  bring  the  viewer  doivn  to  the  lower         For  the    particular    operations    in    gardening,    fe<; 

corner  of  the  park;  where  benches  fliould  be  placed  in  Planting,    Pkumng,    Grafting,    Isoculatinc, 

a  happy  point,  fo  as  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  rocks  KiTCHts-Ganlen,  Orchard,  Grirn-Hoh/c,  Hor-HouJ-y 

and  native  wildneffes.and  at  the  fame  time  hide  the  farm-  Inarching,  Espalikr,  &c.  and  the  culture  and  ma- 

houfes,  fields,  and  other  acquired  beauties  of  Llancot.  nageraent  of  dificreat  plants    uuder  their  rcfptctivc 

"  Having  fatiated  bimfelf  with  this  favage  fcene,  he  namcj. 

GARDINER, 
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CARDINER  (Strpheu).  birtiop  of  Wincheftfr, 
and  lord  clianccllor  of  England,  born  at  Bury  St  F.d- 
muiids  in  Sutrolk,  nntiiral  fon  to  Richard  WordvilU-, 
brothfr  to  queen  Eli/aliech  wife  to  Edward  IV.  u;is 
leatnod  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  ;u  divinity.  He 
ligned  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Katharine  of 
iipain:  abjured  the  pope's  fupremacy;  and  writ  l)e  vf- 
ra  el  fijij'a  oledienl'iii ,  in  behalf  of  the  king;  yet  in 
Edward's  rtij^n  he  oppofed  the  reformation,  and  was 
pnnilhcd  with  imprilonment;  but  queen  Mary  coniitcg 
to  the  throne,  fhe  enlarged  him.  He  drew  up  the  ar- 
ticles of  marriage  between. the  queen  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  wliich  were  very  advantageous  to  England.  He 
was  violent  againft  the  reformers;  but  on  his  death  bed 
was  diflatislicd  with  his  life,  and  often  repeated  thefe 
words:  Errav'i  cum  Filio,f(i!  itmjlcvi  cum  Pelro.  He 
died  in  I  f^v 

GARGARISM  (from  > "p'^f'?'-,  "  to  wnfh  the 
mwilh;")  a  gargle,  its  ufc  is  for  Avalhlng  the  mouth 
and  throat  with,  when  inflammation«,  iilcerations,  &c. 
are  there.  A  fniall  quantity  may  be  takt  n  into  the 
mouth,  and  moved  briikly  about,  and  then  fpit  out ; 
or  if  the  psxticnt  cannot  do  this  to  any  advantage,  the 
liquor  may  be  injefted  by  a  fyringc.  \^hen  gargles 
are  required,  their  ufe  fhould  be  more  frequently  re- 
peated than  is  done  in  comnion  praitico. 

GARGET,  a  difeafe  of  cattle,  confittlng  in  a  fwel- 
Jing  of  the  throat  and  the  neighbouring  parts;  to  pre- 
vent which  bleeding  in  the  fprinj  is  recommended. 

GARGIL,  a  dillemper  in  geefe,  which  by  Hopping 
the  head  frequently  proves  mortal.  Three  or  four 
cloves  of  garlic,  beaten  in  a  mortar  vi-ith  fweet  butter, 
and  made  into  little  balls,  and  given  the  creature  fait- 
ing,  are  the  ordinary  cure. 

GARIDELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tii- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, Muh'ifiliqii.z.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous,  with 
leaves  reftmbling  flower- petals;  there  are  five  bilabiate 
and  bifid  neftaria  ;  the  capfules  are  polyfpermous,  and 
adhering  together. 

GARIZIM,  Gerizim,  or  Gerifim,  (anc.  geog. )  a 
mountain  of  Samaria,  at  the  foot  of  which  flood  Sichem; 
fo  near,  that  Joiham  could  be  heard  by  the  Sichemitcs 
from  its  top,  (Judges  ix.  7.)  Famous  for  the  temple 
fcuilt  on  it  by  Sanballet,  in  favour  of  his  fon-inlaw 
ManafTeh,  by  the  permiffion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  200  years  after  dellroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  fon 
of  Simon,  the  fourth  in  fucceffion  of  the  Afmoneans 
(Jofephus). 

GARLAND,  a  fort  of  chaplet  made  of  flowers, 
feathers,  and  fometimcs  precious  llones,  worn  on  the 
head  in  manner  of  a  crown. — The  word  is  formed  of 
the  French  ^ti'irlnnde,  and  that  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
garliuuld,  or  Italian  ghh-lniula.  Menage  traces  itt  ori- 
gin from  gyrus,  x\\r*.^ug\\\  gyrulus ,  to  gyrularc,  gyrlnn- 
dum,  ghirluiiJum ;  and  at  length  ghirkwih  and  guir- 
■ianiie  ;  fo  that  gu'ir!ande  and  garland  are  defcended  in 
the  (ixth  or  feventh  degree  from  ^jrwj-. — Hicks  rejedis 
this  derivation,  and  brings  tjie  word  from  gardcl htinila, 
rwhich  in  the  northern  languages  fignify  a  ncfegay  artfully 
ifwrought  'Uj'ilh  the  hand. 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits, 

and  leaves,  intermixed  ;  anciently  much  ufed  at   the 

^ates  of  temples,  where  fcails  and  folemn  rejoicings 
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were  held  ;  or  at  any  other  phce  where  marks  of  pub- 
lic joy  or  gaiety  were  required,  as  at  triumphal  arches, 
tournaments,  &c. 

GARLIC.     See  A  LIU  M. 

G  A  RMENT,  that  wherewith  any  perfon  Is  clothed. 
See  Drcss  and  Habit. 

GARNET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful  gem, 
of  a  red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  blue.   See  Gra- 

NATE. 

When  pure,  and  free  from  blemithea,  it  ie  little  infe- 
rior in  appearance  to  the  oriental  ruby,  thaigh  only  of 
a  middle  degree  of  hardnefs  between  the  fapphire  and 
common  cryilal.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin's  head  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  our  lapidaries  andJewcUcrs,  genuine  garnets 
arc  known  by  different  names  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  colour.  I.  The  ganict,  firnply  fo 
called,  is  the  finell  and  moft  valuable  kind,  being  of  a 
very  deep  blood-red,  with  a  faint  admixture  of  blue. 
2.  The  rock-ruby  ;  a  name  very  improperly  given  to 
the  garnet  when  it  is  of  a  very  llrong  but  not  deep  red, 
and  has  a  fairer  call  of  the  blue :  this  is  1  very  beauti- 
ful gem.  3.  "The  foran;.'  or  ferain  garnet  ;  that  of  a 
yet  brighter  red,  p.pproacliing  to  the  colour  of  native 
cinnabar,  with  a  faint  blue  tinge.  4.  The  ahaandine, 
a  garnet  only  a  little  paler  than  that  called  the  rock- 
ruby. 

G/jXNrr-Cn/cur.     See  Cclourlng  of  Glass. 

To  hn'ttatc  Garnets,  The  making  the  coimterfeit 
garnet  in  paile  is  done  as  follows. — T;.ke  prepared  cry- 
Hal  two  ounces,  common  red-lead  fix  ounces,  manja- 
nefe  16  grains,  zaffre  three  grains;  mix  all  well,  put 
them  into  a  crucible,  cover  it  with  lute,  and  ftt  it  in 
a  potter's  kiln  for  ^4  hours.  Or  take  cryftal  two  oun- 
ces, minium  five  ounces  and  a  half,  manganele  I  > 
grains,  zaffre  four  grains:  mix  them  well  together;  and 
let  all  be  baked,  in  a  pot  well  luted,  in  a  potter's  kiin 
24  hours. 

GARONNE,  a  large  river  of  France,  which  ta- 
king its  rile  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  runs  north- 
vveil  by  the  city  of  Tholoufe,  divides  the  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Gafcony,  and,  vifiting  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  about  60  milei 
below  that  city.  It  has  alfo  a  communication  witli 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  the  royal  can;il  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  20  miles 
above  Bourdeaux. 

G  A  RRICK  (David),  Efq;  the  great  Rofcius  of  this 
age  and  country,  who  for  near  40  years  hath  Ihone  th« 
brightefl  luminary  in  the  hemifphere  of  the  itagc,  was 
born  at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  1716. 
liis  father.  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  was  a  French  re- 
fugee, and  had  a  troop  of  horfe  which  were  then  quar- 
tcied  in  that  city.  This  rank  he  maintained  in  the  ar- 
my for  fevtral  years,  and  had  a  majority  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  ;  that  event,  however,  prevented  him  from 
ever  enjoying  it.  Mi-  Garrick  received  the  firlt  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  free-fcliool  at  Litchllcld; 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Rocheiler,  under 
the  celebrated  Mr  Colfon,  fince  mathematical  profeifor 
at  Cambridge.  Ur  Johnfon  and  he  were  feUow-llu- 
dtnts  at  the  fame  fchool  ;  and  it  is  a  cuiioiis  faft,  that 
thefe  two  celebrated  geniufcs  came  up  tt)  London,  with 
the  intention  of  pufhing  tliemfelves  into  aftive  life,  in 
the  fame  coach.     On  the  <jtli  of  March  1736,  he  was 
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Carrick     entfrfd  at  the  honourable  fociety  of  Li'ncoln's-Inn. 
'  The  (ludy  of  the  law,  liowever,  lie  focn  quitted  ;   and 

followed  for  fumt  time  the  employment  of  a  wine-mer- 
chant: but  that  too  difguftinghim,  he  gave  way  at  laft 
to  the  irrcfillible  bias  of  his  mind,  and  joined  a  travel- 
ling company  of  comedians  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  where 
he  went  by  the  name  of  Lyddle.  Having  in  this  poor 
fchool  of  Apollo  got  fome  aquaintance  with  the  theatric 
art,  he  burll  at  once  upon  the  world,  in  the  year 
1 740- 1,  in  all  the  luftre  of  perfection,  at  the  little 
theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  then  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  GifFard. 

The  charafter  he  firft  performed  was  Richard  HI. 
in  which,  like  the  fun  burfting  from  behind  a  cloud, 
he  difplaycd  in  the  earlicft  dawn  a  fomewhat  more  than 
tneridian  brightnefs.  His  excellence  dazzled  and  afto- 
nilhed  every  one  ;  and  the  feeing  a  young  man,  in  no 
more  thin  his  24th  year,  and  a  novice  in  reality  to 
the  llage,  reaching  at  one  fingle  ftcp  to  that  height  of 
perfection  which  maturity  of  years  and  long  praiStical 
experience  had  not  been  able  to  bellow  on  the  then 
capital  performers  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  could  not  but  become  the  objeft  of  uni- 
vcrfal  fpeculation  and  of  as  univerfal  admiration.  The 
theatres  at  the  wefl;  end  of  the  town  were  dtferted  ; 
Goodman's  Fields,  from  being  the  rendezvous  of  citi- 
zens and  citizens  wives  alone,  became  the  refort  of  all 
ranks  of  men ;  and  Mr  Garrick  continued  to  acl  till 
the  clofe  of  the  feafon. 

Having  very  advantageous  terms  offered  him  for  the 
performing  in  Dublin  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
(1741),  he  went  over  thither,  where  he  found  the 
fame  juft  homage  paid  to  his  merit  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  fervice  of 
the  latter,  however,  he  elleemtd  himfelf  more  imme- 
diately bound  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  tnfuing  winter, 
engaged  himfelf  to  Mr  Fleetwood,  then  manager  of 
Drury-Lane:  In  which  theatre  he  continued  till  the 
year  1  745,  when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
continued  there  the  whole  feafon,  joint  manager  with 
Mr  Sheridan  in  the  direction  and  profits  of  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Smock- Alley.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  for  the  feafon  of  1 746  with 
Mr  Rich  at  Covent- Garden.  This  was  his  laft  per- 
formance as  an  hired  aflor  :  for  In  the  clofe  of  that 
feafon,  Mr  Fleetwood's  patent  for  the  management  of 
Drury-Larie  being  expired,  and  that  gentleman  having 
no  inclination  further  to  purfue  a  defign  by  which, 
from  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  proper  con- 
duft  of  It,  or  fome  other  caufe,  he  had  confiderably 
impaired  his  fortune  ;  Mr  Garrick,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr  Lacy,  purchafed  the  property  of  that  theatre, 
together  w  itti  the  renovation  of  the  patent  ;  and  in 
the  winter  of  !  747,  opened  it  with  the  greateft  part  of 
Mr  Fleetwood'i  company,  and  with  the  great  addi- 
tional ftrength  of  Mr  Bany,  Mrs  Pritchard,  and 
Mis  Cibbcr,  from  Covent- Garden. 

Were  we  to  trace  Mr  Garrick  through  the  feveral 
occurrences  of  his  life, — a  life  fo  ailivc,  fo  bufy,  and 
fo  full  of  occurrences  as  his,  we  ihould  fwtll  this  account 
to  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  he  continued  in  the 
unmolefted  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and  unrivalled  ex- 
cellence to  the  moment  of  his  retirement.  His  univer- 
fality  of  excellence  was  never  once  attacked  by  compe- 
tition. Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  the  lover  and 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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the  hero,    the  jealous  hufband  who  fufpefts  hii  wife    G»rriclc. 
without   caufe,   and  the   thoughtkfs  lively  rake  who  "— "v— 
attacks  it  without  dellgn,  were  all  ahke  his  own.   Rage 
and  ridicule,  doubt  and  defpair,  tranfport  and  tender- 
ncfs,   companion   and  contempt  ;  love,  jealoufy,  fear, 
fury,  and  fimplicity  ;  all  took  in  turn  pofftflion  of  his 
features,    while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared  to  be 
the  fole  poflTtfTor  of  his  heart.     In  the  feveral  charac- 
ters of  Lear  and  Hamlet,   Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo, 
and  Lufignane;  in  his  Ranger,  Bayes,  Drugger,  Klte- 
ly.  Brute,  and   Benedick,  you  faw  the  mufcular  con- 
formations that  your  Ideas  attached  to  them  all.     In 
fhort,  Nature,  the  millrefs  from  whom  alone  this  great 
performer  borrowed  all  his  lelTons,  being  in  herfelf  in- 
exhauftible,  this  her  darling  fon,  marked  out  for  her 
truell   reprefentative,    found  an   unlimited    fcope    for 
change  and  diverfity  in   his  manner  of  copying  from 
her  various  produftlons.    There  is  one  pait  of  theatri- 
cal conduA  w  hicli  ought  unqueftionably  to  be  recorded 
to  Mr  Garrick's  honour,  fince  the  caule  of  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  formation   of  public   manners,  are 
confiderably  dependent  upon  it  ;  and  that  is,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  aimed  to  banifh  from  the  ftage  all  thofe 
plays  which   carry  with   them   an   Immoral  tendency, 
and  to  prune  from  thofe  which  do  not  abfolutely,  on 
the  whole,  promote  the  interefts  of  vice,  fuch  fcenes 
of  licentioufnefs  and  liberty,   as  a  redundancy  of  wit 
and  too  great   iivellnefs  of  imagination   have  induced 
fome  of  our  comic  writers  to  indulge  themfclves  in,  and 
which  the  fympathetic  difpofition  of  our  age  of  gallan- 
try and  intrigue  has  given  fanclion  to.     The  purity  of 
the  Englifli  ftage  has  certainly  been   much  more  fully 
eftablifhed  during  the  admlniftration  of  this  theatrical 
minlfter,  than  It  had  ever  been  during  preceding  ma- 
nagements.   He  feems  to  have  can  led  his  model!,  mo- 
ral, chafte,   and   pious  principles  with  him  Into   the 
very  management  of  the  theatre  Itfelf,  and  refcued  per- 
formers from  that  obloquy  which  ftuck  on  the  profef- 
iion.     Of  thofe  who  were  accounted  blackguards,  un- 
worthy the  afTociallon  of  the  world,  he  made  gentle- 
men, united  them  with  fociety,  and  introduced  them 
to  all  the  domeftic  comforts  of  life.     The  theatre  was 
no  longer  efteemed  the  receptacle  of  all  vice  ;  and  the 
moral,   the  ferious,  the  religious  part  of  mankind,  did 
not  hefitate  to  partake  of  the  rational  entertainment  of 
a  play,  and   pafs  a  cheerful  evening  undlfguftcd  with 
the  licentioufnefs,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  immorality, 
of  the  exhibition. 

Notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  and  laborious  avo- 
cations attendant  on  his  profeflion  as  an  aftor,  and  his 
ftation  as  a  manager  ;  yet  ftill  his  aAive  genius  was 
perpetually  burfting  forth  in  various  little  productioiii 
in  the  dramatic  and  poetical  way,  wliofe  merit  cannot 
but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the  purfuancc 
of  more  extenfive  and  important  works.  It  is  certain, 
that  his  merit  as  an  author  is  not  of  the  lirll  magni- 
tude: but  his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  manners,  of 
ftage-efFed,  and  his  happy  turn  for  lively  and  ftriking 
fatire,  made  him  generally  fuccefsful  ;  and  his  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  In  particular,  which  arealraoll  In- 
numerable, pofTefs  fuch  a  degree  of  happinefs,  both  In 
the  conception  and  execution,  as  to  iland  unequalled. 
His  Ode  on  the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  run  through  four 
editions  In  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  His  Ode  on  Shake- 
fpeare  is  amafterly  piece  of  poetry  j  and  when  dtliver- 
4O  ed 
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Gmick  edfiv  hlmfcFf,  was  a  moft  capital  exhibition.     His  al- 
ii        terat'ions  of  Shakcfpeare  and  other  authors  have  been 
^Carft2ng.   ^^  ^.^^_,^  fuccefsful,  anJ  at  times  exploded.     The  cut- 
'  ting  out  the  grave  dipgers  fceiie  from  Hamlet  will  ne- 

ver be  forgot  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  gallery 
at  Drury.  Though  necefTary  to  the  challen^l's  of  the 
fcene,  they  cannot  bear  to  lo'^e  fo  much  true  ilerling 
wit  and  humour  ;  and  it  mull  be  owned,  that  exube- 
rances of  that  kind,  thougli  they  hurt  the  uniformiiy, 
yet  increafe  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Among  his 
alterations  the  following  are  part  :  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  altered  from  Ben  Johnfon  ;  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, Winter's  Tale,  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Cymbe- 
line,  Hamlet,  &c.  altered  and  made  up  from  Shake- 
fpeare  ;  Gamcfters,  a  comedy,  from  Shirley  ;  Ifabella, 
from  Southerne.  To  thtfe  we  add,  as  original  pro- 
duaions,  The  Farmer's  Return,  and  Linco's  Travels, 
interludes  ;  Guardian,  Lethe,  Lying  Valet,  Mifs  in 
her  Teens,  Male  Coquet,  Iri(h  Widow,  and  other  co- 
medies in  two  adts  ;  Enchanter,  a  mulical  entertain- 
ment; Lilliput;  the  Chrift  mas  Tale  is  afcribed  to  him, 
and  many  others. 

We  now  bring  him  to  the  period  of  his  retiremerrt 
in  thcfpring  of  1776;  when,  full  of  fame,  with  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  fplendrd  fortune,  and  growing  into 
vears,  he  thought  proper  to  feek  the  vale  of  life,  to 
enjoy  that  dignltied  and  honourable  eafe  which  was 
compatible  with  his  public  fituation,  and  which  he  had 
fo  well  earned  by  the  adlivity  and  the  merits  of  his 
dramatic  reign.  But  rery  fliort  indeed  was  the  period 
allotted  to  him  for  this  precious  enjoyment ;  for  ou 
the  20lh  of  January  1779,  he  departed  this  life  ;  lea- 
vino-  no  one  rival  in  excellence  upon  earth  to  corapen- 
fate  for  his  lofs,  or  a  hope  of  our  ever  meeting  with 
his  like  again. 

GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  body  of  forces, 
difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to  defend  it  againft  the  enemy, 
or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubje£lion ;  or  even  to  be 
fubfilled  durii;g  the  winter-feafon:  hence  ^<7r;-//o,-i  and 
tvlrJer-quarters  are  fometimes  ufcd  inditTerently  for  the 
fame  thing;  and  fometimes  they  denote  different  things. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  a  garrifon  is  a  place  wherein  forces 
are  maintained  to  fecure  it,  and  where  they  keep  re- 
gular guard,  as  a  frontier  town,  a  citadel,  caflle,  tower, 
&c.  The  garrifon  (hould  be  always  llronger  than  the 
townfmen. 

Du  Cange  derives  the  woi-d  from  the  corrupt  Latin 
garn'ifw,  which  the  latter  writers  ufe  to  lignify  all  man- 
ner of  munition,  arms,  viduals,  &c.  neceffary  for  the 
defence  of  a  place,  and  fuftaining  of  a  htge. 

Winter- quarters  fignify  a  place  where  a  number  of 
forces  are  laid  up  in  the  winter  ftafon,  without  keeping 
the  regular  guard. 

GARSTANG,  a  town  In  Lancafliire,  223  miles 
from  London,  in  the  poft  road  between  Prelton  and 
Lancallcr.  It  is  a  large  populous  place,  near  a  mile 
in  length,  but  bulk  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  with 
dirty  ftreets,  and  very  indifferent  houfes.  The  church 
is  a  (lately  Gothic  llrudure.  By  the  late  inland  na- 
vigation, it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwcnt,  Severn,  Hum- 
bcr,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including 
its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties 
of  I-incoln,  Nottingham,  York,Weftmoreland,  Cheller, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Lciceftcr,  O.xford,  AVorccftcr,  &c. 
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GARTER,  a  ligature  for  tying  up  the  flocking  ;  Garter, 
but  particul.irly  nfed  for  the  badge  of  a  noble  order  of  — "W"" 
knights,  hence  denominated  the 

Onkr  of  tilt  Carter,  a  military  order  of  knight- 
hood, the  moft  noble  and  ancient  of  any  lay-oidcr  in 
the  world,  inilltuted  by  Edward  III.  The  knights- 
companions  are  generally  princes  and  peers ;  and  the 
king  of  England  is  the  fovereign  or  chief  of  the  order* 
The  number  of  knights  was  originally  26;  bat  li.t 
were  added  in  1786,  on  account  of  tiie  increafe  of  the 
royal  family.  They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  ha^t 
vinj  a  great  and  little  ft::l. 

Their  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor,  regifter,  king  , 
at  arms,  and  ulher  of  the  black  rod.  They  have  alfo 
a  dean,  with  1 2  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers,  and 
26  penfioners  or  poor  knights.  The  prelate  is  the 
head.  This  office  is  veftcd  in  the  bldjop  of  Winche- 
ftcr,  and  has  ever  been  fo.  Next  to  the  prelate  is  I'.io 
chancellor  ;  which  office  is  veiled  in  the  bifliop  of  S.i- 
lilLury,  who  keeps  the  feals,  &;c.  The  next  is  the  rc- 
giller,  who  by  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  regiftry, 
the  fcrutinles,  tleftlons,  penalties,  and  other  acts  of 
"the  order  with  all  fidelity  :  The  dean  of  WIndfor  is  al- 
ways rcglfter  ex  officio.  The  fourth  officer  io  Garter 
and  Klng-at-arms,  being  two  dilbncl  offices  united  in 
one  perfon.  Garter  carries  the  rod  and  fceptre  at 
the  feall  of  St  George,  the  protecflor  of  this  order, 
when  t'ne  fovereign  is  prcfent.  He  notifies  the  elec- 
tions of  new  knights,  attends  the  folemnlty  of  tlieir 
inilallations,  carries  the  garter  to  the  foreign  princes, 
&c.  He  is  the  principal  officer  within  the  college  of 
arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds.      See  KisGiitAnns. 

All  thefe  officers  except  the  prelate  have  fees  and 
penfions.  The  college  of  the  order  is  feated  in  the 
caille  of  Windfor,  within  the  chapel  of  St  George,  and 
tlie  charter-houfe,  eretlcd  by  the  founder  for  that 
purpofe.  The  habit  and  enfign  of  the  oi-dcr  are,  a 
garter,  mantle,  cape,  george,  and  collar.  The  three 
lirll  were  afilgned  the  knights  companions  by  the  foun- 
der ;  and  the  george  and  collar  by  Henry  VIII. . 

The  garter  challenges  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  drtfs,  by  reafon  that  from  it  the 
noble  oi'der  is  denominated  ;  that  it  is  the  firll  part  of 
the  habit  prefented  to  foreign  princes  and  abfent 
knights,  who,  and  all  other  knights-eledl,  are  tliere- 
wlth  lirft  adorned  ;  and  it  is  of  fo  great  honour  and 
giandeui,  that  by  the  bare  inveftiture  with  this  noble 
enfign,  the  knights  are  efteemed  companions  of  the 
grcatcll  military  order  in  the  world.  It  is  worn  on 
the  left  leg  between  the  knee  and  calf,  and  is  ena- 
melled with  this  motto,  Honi  soit  c^yi  mal  y  pense  ; 
i.  e.  Shame  to  him  that  thinis  e-vil  hereof:  The  meanin^j 
of  which  Is,  that  king  Edward  uavlag  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  retorted  (hame  and  defiance  upon 
him  that  Ihould  dare  to  tliink  amifs  of  the  juil  enter- 
prife  he  had  undertaken,  for  recovering  his  lawful  right 
to  that  crown  ;  and  that  the  bravery  of  thofe  kftiglits 
whom  he  had  eletted  into  this  order,  was  fucli  as 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  againft  thofe 
that  thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  is  the  chief  of  thefe  veftments  made  ufe     . 
of  upon  all  folemn  occafions.     The  colour  of  the  maa- 
tle  is  by  the  ilatutes  appointed  to  be  blue.    The  length 
of  the  train  of  the  mantle  only  dlftlnguinies  the  fove- 
reign fron;i  the  hnigh'.s-coT.pauions.     To  the  collar  of 

the 
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'Girter.  tlie  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long  firings,  anciently 
^—\—  wove  with  blue  iilk  only,  but  now  twilled  round,  and 
made  of  Venice  gold  and  filk,  of  the  colour  of  the 
robe,  with  knobs  or  buttons,  and  '^fTels  at  the  end. 
The  left  fhoulder  of  the  mantle  has  from  the  inftitu- 
tion  been  i.dornedJ«'ith  a  large  garter,  with  the  device, 
HoHi  so  IT,  &c.  Within  tin's  is  the  crofs  of  the  or- 
der, which  was  ordained  to  be  worn  at  all  times  by 
king  Chatles  I.  At  length  the  liar  was  introduced, 
being  a  fort  of  crofs  irradiated  with  beams  of  filver. 

The  collar  is  appointed  to  be  compofed  of  pieces  of 
gold  in  fafhion  of  garters,  the  ground  enamelled  blue, 
and  the  motto  gold. 

When  the  knights  wear  not  their  robes,  they  are  to 
have  a  filver  ftar  on  the  left  fide  ;  and  they  commonly 
bear  the  pi<3ure  of  St  George,  enamelled  on  gold,  and 
befet  with  diamonds,  at  the  end  of  a  blue  ribbon,  crof- 
fiiig  the  body  from  the  left  (houlder.  They  are  not  to 
appiar  abroad  without  the  garter,  on  penalty  of  6s.  8d. 
paid  to  the  regifter. 

The  manner  of  cledling  a  knight-companion  into 
this  mod  noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies  of  invefti- 
ture,  are  as  follow.  When  the  fovereign  defigns  to 
cltdl  a  companion  of  the  garter,  the  chancellor  belong- 
ing to  this  order  dr  iws  up  the  letters,  which,  palling 
both  under  the  fovereign's  iign-manualand  fignet  of  the 
order,  are  fent  to  the  perfon  by  Garter  principal  king 
ht  arms  ;  and  are  in  ihis  manner,  or  to  the  fame  cffeft  : 
"  We,  with  the  companions  of  our  moll  noble  order 
of  the  garter,  alTenililed  in  chapter,  holden  this  prefent 
day  at  our  calllc  at  Windfor,  confidering  the  virtuous 
fidelity  you  have  (hown,   and  the  honourable  exploits 

^you  have  done  in  oiir  fci"vice,  by  vindicating  and  main- 
taining our  right,  &c.  have  elected  and  chofcn  you  one 
of  the  companions  of  our  order.  Therefore,  we  re- 
quire ycu  to  make  your  fpeedy  repair  unto  us,  to  re- 
ceive the  enfigns  thereof,  r.nd  be  ready  for  your  inllal- 
lation  upon  the  —  day  of  this  piefent  month,  &c." 
K  The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered  with 

H  fine   gold- wire,  having  commonly  the  letters  of  the 

■  motto  of  the  fame,  is,  at  the  time  of  eleillon,  buckled 

upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  of  the  fenior  companions, 
who  receive  it  from  the  fovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
prefented  upon  a  velvet  cufliion,  by  Garter  king  at 
arms,  with  the  ulual  reverence,  whiltl  the  chancellor 
reads  the  foUowinr  admonition,  enjoined  by  the  lln- 
tutes :  "  To  the  honour  of  God  onuiipolent,  and  in 
memorial  of  the  hlefi'ed  martyr  St  George,  tie  about 
thy  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  noble  garter;  wear  it  as 
the  fymbol  of  the  moll  illiiftrious  order,  never  to  be 
forgotten  or  laid  afide  ;  that  thereby  thou  mayeft  be 
admoninied  to  be  courageous;  and  having  undertaken 
a  jidl  war,  in  which  thou  (lialt  be  engaged,  thou 
maytll  (land  firm,  valiantly  fight,  and  fucceflively  con- 
quer." The  pi  incely  garter  being  then  buckled  on,  and 
tlieword  of  its-  figniticatlon  pr>  nounced,lhc  kniglit-eltft 
is  biought  bcfuie  Vhe  iovcreign,  who  puts  about  his 
neck,  kiiceliiig,  a  dark  blue  ribbon,  whereunto  is  ap- 
pendant, wrougl  t  in  gold  within  the  garter,  the  image 
o;  St  George  on  horfeback,  with  his  fvvord  drawn, 
ciiciiuntering  with  the  dragon.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
chd'^cellor  reads  the  following  adm.onition  :  "  Wear 
this  ribbon  about  thy  neck,  adorned  with  the  image  of 
the   blclTed  martyr  and  foldier  of  Chrill  St  George, 


by  whofc  imitation  provoked,  thou   mayeft  fo  overpafs    Garter, 
both  profperous   and   adverfe  adventures,  that  having  *      ■', 

ftoutly  van<iuilhcd  thy  enemies  both  of  body  and  foul, 
thou  mayeft  not  only  receive  the  praife  of  this  tran- 
fient  combat,  but  be  crowned  with  the  palm  of  eternal 
viftory."  Tlien  the  knight  clefted  kiifes  the  fovereign'i 
hand ;  thanks  his  majtlly  for  the  great  honour  done  him  ; 
rifes  up,  and  falutes  all  the  companions  feverally,  who 
return  their  congratulations.  See  a  reprefcntation  of 
the  above  infignia,  among  others,  on  the  plate  belong- 
ing to  Onkrs  of  KNicHTiioon. 

Since  the  inllitution  of  this  order,  there  have  been 
eight  emperors  and  twenty-eight  kings,  befides  nu- 
merous fovereign  princes,  enrolled  as  companions 
thereof.  Its  origin  is  fomewhat  differently  related. 
The  common  account  is,  that  the  countefs  of  Salifbury 
at  a  ball  happening  to  drop  her  gaiter,  the  king  took 
it  up  and  prefented  it  to  her  with  thefe  words,  "  Ho- 
ni  frj'it  qt.i  mill  y  penfe ;"  i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that  evil 
thinks.  This  aceideiit,  it  is  fald,  gave  rife  to  the  order 
and  the  motto  ;  it  being  the  fpirit  of  the  times  to  mix 
love  and  war  together  :  but  as  in  the  original  ilatutcs 
of  this  order  there  is  not  the  leall  conjctturc  to  coun- 
tenance fuch  a  feminine  inllitution,  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  this  tradition.  Camden,  Fern,  &c.  take  it 
to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion  of  the  viAory  ob- 
tained by  Edward  over  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Crefley  :  that  prince,  fay  fonic  hillorians,  ordered  his 
garter  to  be  dilplayed,  as  a  fignal  of  battle  ;  in  com- 
memoration wlieieof,  he  made  a  garter  the  principal 
oi'nament  of  the  order  ereftcd  in  memory  of  this  fig- 
nal vittory,  and  a  fymbol  of  the  iiidiffoluble  union  of 
the  knights. 

It  appears  from  Raftel's  chronicle,  lib.  vi.  quoted 
by  Granger  in  the  fupplement  to  his  Biographical 
Hiftory,  that  this  order  was  devifed  by  Richard  I.  at 
the  fiege  of  the  city  of  Acres,  when  he  cdufed  twenty- 
fix  knights,  who  tirmly  ilood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs,  and  that  it  was  per- 
fefted  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  III. 

In  1551,  Edward  Vf.  made  fome  alterations  in  the 
ritual  of  this  order :  that  prince  compofed  it  in  La- 
tin, the  original  whereof  is  ftill  extant  in  his  own 
hand-writing.  He  there  ordained,  that  the  order 
fliould  no  longer  be  called  the  order  of  St  George,  but 
that  of  the  garter  ;  and,  inilcad  of  the  George,  hung 
at  the  collar,  he  fubilituted  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  book 
on  the  point  of  his  fword,  with  the  -wori  proUP.io  gra- 
ven on  the  fword,  and  verlum  Dei  on  the  book  ;  with 
a  buckle  in  the  left-hand,  and  the  word^Jfs  thereon. 
Larrey. 

Garter,  principal  Kin^  at  Arms.  This  office  was  in- 
ftituted by  Henry  V. 

Garter,  and  principal  king  at  arms,  are  two  diftincl 
offices  united  in  one  ptifon  :  Garter's  employment  is 
to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  order  of  the  garter  ;  for 
which  he  is  allowed  a  mantle  and  badge,  a  houfe  in 
Windfor  caflle,  and  penfions  both  from  the  fovereign 
and  knights,  and,  lalily,  fees.  lie  alfo  carries  the  rod 
and  fceptre  at  every  feall  of  St  George,  when  the  fove- 
reign is  preftnt,  and  notifies  the  election  of  fuch  as 
are  new  chofen  ;  attends  the  lolemnity  of  their  iiillal- 
lations,  and  takes  care  of  placing  their  amis  over  their 
feats  ;  and  carries  the  garter  to  foreign  kings  and 
4  D  3  princes, 
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Garwr,    princes,  for  which  firvice  it  has  been  ufual  to  join  him 
Circh.     ,„   commiflion  with  fome  peer,  or  other  perfon  of  di- 
'         flinftion. 

Garter's  oath  relates  only  to  fervices  being  perform- 
ed within  the  order,  and  is  taken  in  chapter  before  the 
fovercign  and  knights.  His  oath,  as  king  at  arms,  is 
taken  before  the  carl  marfhal. 

Garter  is  alfo  a  term  in  heraldry,  fignifying  the 
moiety  or  half  of  a  bend. 

GARTH  is  ufed  in  fome  parts  of  England  for  a 
little  backfule  or  clofe.  It  is  an  ancient  Britilh  word. 
Gardd,  in  that  language,  l]gn\i\es  ^ankn,  and  is  pro- 
nounced and  written  garlh.  This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  dam  or  wear,  &c. 

Garth  msn  is  ufed  in  our  ftatutes  for  thofe  who 
catch  iifli  by  means  of  fifh- garths,  or  wears.  By  (la- 
tute  it  is  ordained,  that  no  filher,  nor  garthman,  (hall 
ufe  any  nets  or  engines  to  dtilroy  the  fry  of  filh,  &c. 
17  Ric.  U.  cap.  9.  The  word  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  derived  from  the  Scotch  word  gurt,  wliich  figni- 
fi(S  foneJ  or  compdHeJ  ;  becaufe  fifh  are  forced  by  the 
year  to  pafs  in  a  loop,  where  they  are  taken. 

Garth  (Sir  Samuel),  an  excellent  Englifli  poet 
and  phyfician,  was  defcended  frum  a  good  family  in 
Yoiklhire.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyli- 
ciansat  London  in  1693.  He  at  that  time  zealoudy  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  the  erefting  of  the  difpenfary 
for  the  relief  of  the  fick  poor,  by  giving  them  advice 
gratis,  and  medicines  at  low  rates.  This  work  of  cha- 
rity having  expofed  him  and  many  other  phyficians  to 
the  envy  and  refentment  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame 

faculty  as  well  as  apothecaries,  he  ridiculed  them,  with     pullion  of  elaftic  fluids  from  fiibllances  in  a  (late  of  fcr- 
a   peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in  a  poem  called  the     mentation  or  efFervefccnce.     It  was  originally  given  by 
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prefixed   an  excellent   preface  to  the  whole,  wherein  Girumra 
he  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  v^-ork,   and  points  out       ^^^ 
its  principal  beauties,   but  Hiows  the  ufes  of  the  poem,  •     " 

and  how  it  may  be  read  to  moft  profit.  The  di(lem- 
per  which  feized  him  the  enfuing  year,  and  ended  not 
but  with  his  life,  caufed  a  general  oncern  ;  which 
was  particularly  teilified  by  lord  Lanfdown,  brother- 
poet,  though  of  a  different  party,  in  fome  admirable 
verfes  written  on  the  occafion.  He  died,  after  a  (hort 
ilhicfs,  which  he  bore  with  great  patience,  in  January 
1719. 

GARUMNA,  a  noble  and  navigable  river  of  Gaul, 
which  rifing  from  the  Pyrenees,  formerly  bounded  A- 
quitain  on  the  north  (C;efar;)  but  by  the  new  regula- 
tion of  Auffudus  divided  it  in  the  middle,  emptying  it- 
felf,  to  the  north  of  Burdegala,  into  the  Aquitanic 
ocean.  Now  the  Garonne.  Mela  obferves  concern- 
ing it,  that  unlefs  it  is  fwelled  by  winter  rains,  or  the 
melting  of  the  fnow,  it  is  for  a  great  part  of  the  year 
fhoaly  and  fcarce  navigable  :  but  when  increafed  by 
the  meeting  tide,  whereby  its  waters  are  repelled,  it  is 
fomewhat  fuller,  and  the  farther  the  river  advances, 
it  is  broader,  till  at  length  it  refembles  a  large  frith  or 
arm  of  the  fea  ;  not  only  bearing  large  vefTcls,  but  al- 
fo fwelling  like  a  raging  fea,  tofTes  them  extremely,  e- 
fpecially  if  the  diretlioH  of  the  wind  be  one  way  and 
that  of  the  current  another. 

GAS,  a  general  name  for  all  fluids  of  the  aerial 
kind,  excepting  the  common  air  we  breathe.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  German  gajcht  or  gajl,  fignifying  an 
eruption   of  wind,    or  the  ebullition  attending  the  ex- 


Difl'cnfary,  in  fix  cantos,  highly  efleemed.  He  was 
one  of  the  mofl  eminent  members  of  the  famous  fo- 
ciety  called  the  K'lt-Kat  Club,  which  confided  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  diftinguifhed  by  their  excel- 
lent parts  and  affeftion  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
and  made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his  majelly,  and 
phyfician  general  to  the  army.  Nor  were  thefe  more 
than  juil  rewards  even  of  his  phyfical  merit.  He  had 
gone  thi-ough  the  office  of  cenfor  of  the  college  in 
1 702  ;  and  had  praftifed  always  with  great  reputation, 
and  a  llrift  regard  to  the  honour  and  intercil  of  the 
faculty,  never  Hooping  to  prollitute  the  dignity  of 
his  profeffion,  through  mean  and  fordid  views  of  felf- 
interefi,  to  any  even  the  mod  popular  and  wealthy 
apothecaries.  In  a  deady  adherence  to  this  noble 
principle,  he  concurred  with  the  much  celebrated  Dr 
Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often  joined  in  phy- 
fical confultations.  He  had  a  very  extenfive  pratti«e, 
but  was  very  moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his 
own  fortune  ;  his  humanity  and  good- nature  inclin- 
ing him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  intered  he  had 
with  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  and  encourage- 
ment of  other  men  of  letters.  He  chofe  to  live  with 
the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom 
which  became  a  man  poffeffcd  of  a  fupcrior  genius, 
whereof  he  was  daily  giving  frefh  proofs  to  the  pub- 
lic. One  of  his  lad  performances  in  polite  letters, 
was  his  tranfiation  of  the  whole  fourtecntfi  book,  and 
the  dory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book,  of  Ovid'sMe- 
tamorphofcs.  Thefe,  together  with  an  Fngllfh  ver- 
iion  of  the  reft,  were  publilhed  in  1 7 1 7  ;  and  bg  has 


Van  Helmont  to  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the  fame 
with  the  fluid  now  called^.v.'<7  air,  and  fome  other 
faftitious  airs  ;  and  from  him  has  been  employed  by 
modern  philofophers  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  fluids 
about  which  aerology  is  converfant. 

Under  the  article  Aerologv,  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  thefe  fluids  are  explained  at  large  ;  here, 
however,  for  the  more  eafy  comprehenfion  of  the  fub- 
ject,  we  diall  give  a  lid  of  thefe  fluids,  with  a  general 
account  of  the  mod:  remarkable  particulars  hitherto 
difcovered  concerning  them.  The  gafes,  or  perma- 
nently eladic  fluids,  as  yet  known,  are, 
1.  Common  or  atmofpherical  air. 

Fixed  air. 

Inflammable  air. 

Nitrous  air. 

Dephlogidicated  air. 

Vitiiolicacid  air. 

Marine -acid  air. 

Nitrous-acid  air. 

Fluor-acld  air. 

Vegetablt-acid  air. 

Alkaline  air. 

Uephlogidicated  nitrous  air. 

Sulphurated  inflammable  air. 

Hepatic  air. 

Phlogi  (Heated  air. 

The  mod  remarkable  properties  of  thefe  areas  follow. 

I.   j'hmofpher'ical  air  iupports  both  animal  and  vege' 

table  life  ;  and  furrounding  the  whole  globe  to  a  com- 

fiderable  height,  is  one  of  the  great  agents  employed 

by  nature  for  executing  her  moft  important  purpofes. 
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It  is  compofed  of  one  part  of  dephlogillicated  air,  and 
'  three  or  more  of  phlogilHcated  air. 

2.  Fixed  air  is  produced  in  great  plenty  in  all  kinds 
of  combuftion.  If  the  combullible  body  be  fet  on  fire 
in  pure  dephlogillicated  air,  the  fixed  air  is  proportion- 
ably  pure;  but  if  in  the  common  atmofphere  tlie  produce 
is  contaminated  by  the  wholequantity  of  phlogillicated 
air  contained  in  that  portion  of  the  atmofphere  by  whicli 
the  combuftion  was  fupportcd,  it  proves  fatal  to  ani- 
mals in  a  very  (liort  time,  but  is  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  abforbed  in  confiderable  quantities  by  wa- 
ter, to  which  it  communicates  an  agreeable  acidulous 
tafte,  and  a  power  of  diffolving  iron  ;  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  mineral  waters.  It  is  taken  up  in 
great  quantity  by  pure  alkaline  falts  whether  fixed  or 
volatile ;  by  calcined  magnefia,  lime,  or  calcareous 
earth  ;  all  of  which  it  naturalizes,  and  forms  with  them 
falts  of  diiftrent  kinds.  Lime  abforbs  it  more  readily 
either  when  quite  dry  or  entirely  dilfolved  in  water 
than  when  expofed  to  it  in  a  moill  mafs,  and  lime-wa- 
ter is  readily  precipitated  by  it;  but  magnefia  attracts 
it  more  readily  when  in  a  moill  mafs ;  and  the  fixed  al- 
kalies equally  well  in  either  cafe,  unlefs  when  violently 
heated. 

Fixed  air  is  contained  in  great  quantity  in  ferment- 
ed liquors,  to  which  it  gives  their  agreeable  tafte  and 
brifltnefs  ;  and  by  impregnating  them  with  it,  they 
may  be  recovered  from  a  vapid  ftate,  and  rendered 
bri(k  and  agreeable  as  before.  It  has  a  confiderable 
anlifcptic  power;  and  notwithftanding  its  pernicious 
qualities  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  has  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  putrid  difeafcs  when  fwallo  wed,  or  when  injec- 
ted by  wayof  glyfter.  Being  a  natural  pioduft  of  com- 
buftion, it  is  met  with  in  great  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  volcanoes,  or  mountains  which  have  for- 
merly been  volcanoes,  where  it  often  produces  mif- 
chievous  effefts.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  mines,  where 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  the  workmen.  In  the  artificial 
way  it  is  procured  from  fermenting  liquors  ;  from  the 
calcination  of  magnefia  and  calcareous  earths  by  heat ; 
and  from  a  mixture  of  thefe  earths  with  acids,  chiefly 
the  vitriolic.  \Vhen  procured  from  large  quantities 
of  fermenting  liquors,  it  lies  in  a  large  body  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor,  generally  nine  inches  or  a  foot  thick, 
and  affords  an  amufing  apptarance  on  extinguishing 
lighted  candles  or  chips  of  wood  in  it.  In  thefe  cxpc- 
liments  the  fmoke  readily  unites  with  the  gas,  fo  that 
little  or  none  of  it  can  difperfe  itfelf  into  the  atmo- 
fphere :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  upper  furface  of 
this  fmoke  which  floats  in  the  fixed  air  is  fmooth  and 
well  defined,  but  the  under  part  is  ragged,  and  fome- 
times  even  collefling  itfelf  into  balls  conncfted  with 
the  upper  furface  by  flender  threads.  Sometimes  the 
fmoke  will  form  itfelf  into  broad  flakes  parallel  to.the  ^ 
furface  of  the  liquor,  and  at  different  diftances  from  it, 
exaftly  like  clouds  ;  and  thefe  appearances  will  con- 
tinue for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  vcr)'  little  variation. 
Dr  Prieftley  tried  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder,  rofin,  ful- 
phur,  and  other  eleftric  fubftajices  ;  and  found  them 
all  retained  equally  by  the  fixed  air,  as  well  as  the 
fmoke  of  vitriolic  acid  ralfedby  putting  a  burning  coal 
in  it. 

Fixed  air  does  not  very  readily  unite  with  common 
air.  It  is  near  twice  as  heavy  as  atmofpheric  air,  and 
acquires  a  proportionably  greater  elafticlty  by  heat.    It 
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Is   compofed   of  dephlogifticated  air  and  pliloglfton; 
which  two  inriredients  are  partly  feparatcd  by  the  elec-  ' 
trie  fpark.     It  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in 
veffels  inverted  into  quickfilver,  or  even  into  water,  with 
a  coat  of  oil  about  half  an  inch  thick  on  its  furface. 

3.  Inflammable  air  is  compofed  of  phloglfton  and  wa- 
ter rarefied  by  heat.  It  is  the  lighteft  fluid  known  in 
nature,  being  10  or  12  times  fpeclfically  lighter  than 
the  common  atmofphere.  It  is  pernicious  to  animals, 
but  fuppoits  vegetable  life.  By  Itfelf  it  extluguiilies 
flame  ;  but  when  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  com- 
mon air,  the  whole  explodes  violently,  and  a  fmall 
portion  of  nitrous  acid  is  produced.  If  dephlogillicated 
air  be  ufed  inftead  of  common  air,  the  explofion  is 
much  more  violent ;  Dr  Prieftley  fays  50  times.  It  is 
very  readily  abforbed  by  the  calces  of  fome  metals, 
particularly  lead,  to  which  it  reftores  its  metallic 
form ;  and  is  even  decompofcd  by  keeping  it  long  in  a 
tube  made  of  white  glafs,  to  which  it  communicates  a 
black  colour  by  its  attraftion  for  the  lead  in  its  compo- 
fitlon.  It  is  produced  naturally  in  coal-pits  and  other 
mines  ;  where,  being  mixed  with  common  air,  and  fre- 
quently inflamed  by  the  lights  which  the  miners  have 
along  with  them,  it  explodes  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence, and  often  produces  much  mifchlef.  Sometimes 
it  rifes  out  of  marftics,  or  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  fprings  and  rivers;  in  which  cafe  the  water  will  feem 
to  take  fire  on  holding  a  lighted  candle  to  its  furface. 
It  is  produced  from  the  vapours  of  rancid  oil;  whence 
it  has  fometimes  been  coIle»^ed  in  the  large  bellowa 
ufed  in  founderies,  and  burft  them  with  explofion.  It 
feems  alfo  to  be  a  natural  product  of  pulrefadlion  of 
every  kind,  being  fometimes  .met  with  in  jakes  and 
privies,  where  it  has  exploded  as  ufual  on  the  approach 
of  a  candle.  When  mixed  with  common  air  it  may  be 
fired  by  an  eledtric  fpark,  but  lefs  readily  by  one  from 
flint  and  fteel;  though  there  are  inftances  of  its  taking 
fire  in  this  manner  alfo.  In  the  artificial  way,  it  ismoft: 
ufiially  procured  from  iron-filings  and  diluted  vitrio- 
lic acid  ;  and  lately  from  the  lleam  of  water  conveyed 
over  iron-filings  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  like- 
wife  obtained  by  dilhllation  of  wood,  coal,  S:c.  and 
by  diflipating  charcoal  with  the  heat  of  a  burning  glafs 
in  vacuo.  Dr  Pennington  of  Philadelphia  informs  us, 
that  it  refifts  putrefaAion  ;  but  Its  virtues  in  this  way 
have  not  been  particularly  examined. 

4.  Nitrous  air  is  produced  from  inflammable  fubftan- 
ces  combined  with  the  nitrous  acid;  and,  according  to 
that  clafs  of  philofophers  ilykd  PL/o^i/lia/u,  conliits  of 
nitrous  acid  i'uperfaturated  with  phlogifton  ;  accordinr 
to  the  jliit'phhjgijTiaiu,  it  confifts  of  the  fame  acid,  de- 
prived of  a  part  of  its  oxygenous  principle,  tile  fame 
with  what  the  other  party  call  the  bafis  of  dephlogifti- 
cated air.  This  Is  the  moft  noxious  of  all  tht  kinds  of 
air  hitherto  difcovered  ;  being  not  only  inllantly  fatal 
to  animal  life,  but  to  vegetables  alfo,  as  well  as  ex- 
tinguilhing  flame  in  the  moft  perftCt  manner.  It  has 
a  ftrong  ollcnlivtfmell;  and  when  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  dephlogifticated  or  common  atmofpheric  air,  a  very 
confiderable diminutionof  the lattertakesplace,  attended 
with  heat,  red  fumes,  and  the  production  of  nitrous  acid. 
The  diminution  is  greateft  of  all  when  pure  dephlogifti- 
cated air  is  made  ufe  of;  and  with  atmofpheric  air  is 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  its  degree  of  purity  or 
the  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  It  contains.     This 

kind 
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ing  mirror.  Il  unites  with  water  but  in  fmall  quantity; 
but  attatbes  itfelf  itrongly  to  iron  when  fired  in  it, 
■Eauling  the  metal  to  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  and  be- 
ing diminiflicd  by  this  combuftion  to  a  furpriling  de- 
gree.   With  other  inflummable  matters  it  produces  fix- 
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On.       kind  of  air  is  a  moll  powciful  antifeplic  ;  and  has  been  culty  than  t!ic  others  on  account  of  the  vulatih'ty  of 

"~v~—    tried,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  prei'ervc  meat  frefii  for  a  tlic  liquid.      It  extini^uiflits  flame,  unites  with  alkalies,   " 

long  time  ;  though   for  a  week  or  two  it  might  per-  and  performs  every  other  thing  that  could  be  expected 

flaps  be  ufcful.    It  is  heavier  tlian  common  air.  fmm   the  acetous   acid,  manifclling    its    inferior  acid 

5.  /JcxA/ofj^'y.r.jW  «(»■  fupports  animal  life  and  flame  power  even  in  its  aerial  (late.  It  is  very  readily  im- 
in  the  mod  perftft  manner,  but  is  lefa  fiiendly  to  vc-  bibtd  by  water  and  by  charcoal.  It  is  likcwife  ab- 
getables  ;  though  it  fetms  not  to  poffcfs  any  property  forbcd  pretty  readily  by  olive  oil,  on  which  it  has  a 
abfolutely  detrimental  to  them,  fiuther  than  as  it  con-  remarkable  cffetl.  The  oil  takes  up  about  ten  times 
tains  none,  or  only  a  fmall  quantity,  of  that  phlogillic  its  bulk  of  the  air  ;  and,  from  being  of  a  yellowilh  co- 
inatter,  which  is  now  found  to  be  the  proper  food  of  lour,  turns  almoft  as  clear  as  water,  lofing  alfo  fomc- 
ulantb.  The  heat  produced  by  it  in  burning  bodies  feems  what  of  its  vifcidity,  and  approaching  tothe  confiilencc 
to  be  very  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  a  large  burn-  of  an  elTential  oil. 

A  fingular  appearance  was  obferved  by  Dr  Ptieftley 
on  attempting  to  determine  how  much" of  this  air  a 
Certain  t]uantity  of  water  would  imbibe.  Having  put 
the  liquid  into  a  glafs  tube  clofed  at  one  end,  and  in- 
troduced it  to  the  vegetable  acid  air,  a  fmall  bubble  of 

ed  air.      It  is  naturally  found  in  fca- water,  and  rifes  in  common  air  which  appeared  at   the  bottom  began  to 

fome  waters  through  the  earth.      It^is  produced  in  the  expand^  and  continued  to  do  fo  till  all  the  water  was 

day-time  by  the  leaves  of  many  plants  ;  but  not  in  the  thrown   out  of  the  ti;be.     The  fame  eficft  took  place 

night.      It  is  alfo  produced  from  water  expofed  to  the  when    the   tube   was   hermetically   fealed   at   the  end. 

fun's  light,  efpecially  if  certain  fubftances  be  put  into  AVith  fpirit  of  wine  it   was  the  fame,   and  with  oil  of 

it,  of  which  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  ar-  turpentine  the   effeft   took   place  more  quickly  ;  but 

tide  Aerology.   It  is  alfo  produced  by  the  diftillation  with  olive  oil  it  was  more  flow, 
of  nitre,  manganefe,  and  other  fubllances.  1 1.  ylllaHne  air  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  common 

6.  Vilriolic-acid  air  is  not  ellentially  different  from  nimofphere,  and  much  more  cxpanfible  by  heat.  It  is 
the  fumes  of  burning  fulphur,  only  that  the  latter  are  now  found  to  be  compofed  of  inflammable  and  phlo- 

always  mixed  with  common  air.     It   is  very   heavy,  gillicated  air.     It  has  all  the  properties  of  caudic  vo- 

and  deftruftive  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  life;   ex-  latile  fpirits,   uniting  with   acids  and  forming  neutral 

tinguifliing  flame  alfo  ;  afid  uniting  in  large  quantity  falts.      It  is  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  fal  ammoniac 

with  water,  from  which,  however,  it  is  cafdy  expelled  and  lime  by  dillillation  with  a  very  gentle  heat  ;  or  it 

by  heat.     By  virtue   of  its   properties  as  an  acid,  it  may  be  had  in   great  quantity  by  diftilling   fpirit  of 

readily    unites  with   alkaline    falis.       It   diffolves  alfo  wine  with  volatile   alkaline  fpiiit.      It   is  inflammable 

camphor,  reducing   it  to   a  tranfparent  liquor  ;  from  when  mixed  with  common  air,  but  burns  without  any 

which,  however,  the  camphor  feparates  on  the  ufl^ufion  ekplorion. 

of  water.      It   Is  produced   by  diftilling  oil   of  vitriol  12.   Dtphlogijlicaled  nit!~ous  air  is  produced  from  the 

mixed  w\lh  inflammable  fubftances  with  a  gentle  heat,  nitrous  kind  txpofed  to  liver  of  fulphur,  or  for  a  longer 

7.  Jilariii^-aiid  air  is  no  other  than  the  vapour  of  time  to  iron.  It  may  alfo  be  produced  dircflly  in  the 
marine  acid,  which  may  be  procured  either  by  diftilling  operation  for  making  nitrous  air  from  the  acid  and 
the  marine  acid  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  or  the  mix-  iron.  After  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  air  has  been 
ture  of  vitriolic  acid,  and  common  fait  ufualiy  made  extricated  from  this  mixture  without  heat,  the  dephlo- 
tife  of' for  procuring  that  acid.  It  is  abforbcd  largely  gifticated  nitrous  air  will  come  over  by  the  appiica- 
by  water  ;  fo  that  a  very  ftrotig  and  fmoking  acid  11-  lion  of  heat.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  able  to 
quor  can  thus  be  obtained.  It  is  pernicious  tb  animal  fuilain  flame,  without  fupporting  animal  life.  In  this 
and  vegetable  life,  but  lefs  fo  than  the  two  former.  It  kind  of  air  a  candle  burns  fometimes  naturally,  and 
likewife  extinguiflies  fiame:  but  a  candle  will  burn  in  fometimes  with  «n  enlarged  flame  of  a  blue  or  green 
common  air,  though  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  colour.  It  is  lefs  proper  as  a  teft  for  the  puiity  of  the 
it ;  in  which  cafe  the  flame  appears  of  a  moll  beautiful  atmofphere  than  common  nitrous  air. 
blue  or  green  colour.  13.   Snipkiirate.-I  inflammahk  air  is  a  late  difcovery  of 

8.  Kitrnus-acid  air\\z%  been  but  little  examined  on  Dr  Pricftley's,  and  Teems  to  be  compofed  of  inflam- 
account  of  its  extreme  corrofive  property,  by  which  niable  and  hepatic  ait  mixed  together, 
itdcftroys  all  kinds  of  liquids  wherewith  we  attempt  to  I4.  Htp-jUc  air  is  the  Ream  which  arifes  from  liver 
coiifine  it.  By  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  of  fulphur  on  the  addition  of  water,  but  ftill  more  co- 
phloglfton  it  is  converted  into  phlogifticated  air,  as  Dr  .pioufly  on  the  addition  of  an  acid.  It  is  fatLd  to  animal 
PriclUey  found  on  attempting  to  confine  it  by  meaiis  life,  and  burns  without  cxplofion.  Its  cftetl  on  vcge- 
of  whale  oil.  It  is  abforbed  by  water,  and  forms  ni-  tables  is  not  well  known  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
"trous  acid  ;  being  the  vapour  of  that,  as  the  marine  property  of  giving  a  black  colour  to  fome  metallic  cal- 
acid  air  is  the  vapour  of  the  concentrated  matinc  ces,  whence  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  fympache- 
acid.  tic  ink  vifi'olc. 

g.  T\\cJluor-acid  air  is  not  diftinft  from  the  vapour  15.   P/j/o^i/licated  air  is  one  of  the  component  parts 

of  that  acid  loaded  with  filictous  earth,   which  it  plen-  of  the  atmolphere  ;  and  is  produced  in  great  plenty  by 

tifully  difiblves.    A  full  account  of  its  properties  is  gi-  all  the  procefles  of  putrcfacllon,  calcination  of  metals, 

■ven  under  the  article  Chemistry.  and  many  cafes  of  combuftion.     It  is  very  dellrudive 

10.    Vegetable -acid  air  was  procured  from  an  exceed-  to  animal  life,  f.nd  hkewife  extinguiflies  flame  ;  but  It 

ingly  concentrated  acetous  acid,  but  with  more  diffi-  is  exceedingly  proper  for  the  fupport  of  vegetabl  -r, 

which 
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vA^'ch  thrive  much  belter  in  it  than  In  the  common 
air.  Thcrt  are  dil'putes  concerning  its  compotition;  the 
AntiphlogiHians  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  pri.nary  element, 
and  their  antagonifls  that  it  is  compofed  in  great  part 
of  phlogiflon;  though  they  have  not  been  able  to  prove 
this  part  of  their  doctrine  either  by  reviving  the  calces 
of  metals,  or  purifying  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make 
it  rcfpirable.  It  is  fomewhat  lighter  than  atmofphe- 
rical  air.  Mixed  with  dcphlogiilicatej  and  inllam- 
mable  air,  it  produces  nitrous  acid  by  detonation.  In- 
flammable, nitrous,  and  alkaline  air,  may  be  partly  con- 
verted into  it. 

Having  thus  britfly  recapitulated  the  properties  of 
the  different  gafes  hitherto  difcovtred,  we  llial!  next  pro- 
ceed to  confidtr  the  apparatus  neceflary  for  making  the 
various  experiments  with  thefe  gafes,  which  have  been 
foi  fume  time  in  fo  much  repute  among  modern  pliilo- 
fophers.  Thcfe  experiments  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  clafles.  l.  The  produftion  and  preftrva- 
tion  of  the  gafes  themfelves.  2.  The  iinpregnating 
water  or  other  fluids  with  them.  3.  Trying  their  ef- 
ftcls  upon  animals  and  vegetables.  4.  The  effcdls 
produced  on  them  by  tle£lricity.  5.  TLeir  capacities 
ft>r  couduftliig  heat. 

\V'hcre  one  can  have  accefs  to  large  quantities  of 
fermenting  liquor,  fixed  air  may  be  eafily  procured  of 
tolerable  purity,  by  t4lling  a  v.'al  or  tumbler  with  wa- 
ter, and  tlien  eniptjing  it  below  the  furface  of  the 
mephitlc  atmofpbtrc  which  floats  above  the  furface  of 
the  liquor,  the  fixed  air  occupying  the  place  of  the 
water  as  it  is  difcharged  from  the  veffcl.  It  may  then 
be  prefervcd  by  (topping  the  mouth  of  the  vial  with 
a  cork;  or,  if  it  is  a  widc-m.outhtd  vcfTel,  by  inverting 
it  in  qvilckfilver,  or  in  water  covered  wilii  oil.  In 
moll  cafes,  however,  the  different  kinds  of  air  may  be 
for  a  iTiort  lime  preferved  in  velFcls  inverted  In  water 
alime  without  any  oil.  For  experiments,  therefore, 
on  ihofe  kinds  of  airs  which  may  be  preferved  In  wa- 
ter, Dr  Priellley  made  ufe  of  an  oblung  trough  of 
wood,  fixh  as  is  reprtftnted,  Plate  CC^'Il.  lig.  I.  The 
dimenfions  were  generally  iwo  feet  in  length,  18  inches 
in  breadth,  and  I  I  inches  in  depth.  About  an  inch 
below  the  top  is  a  wooden  fhdf  all  round,  for  the  pur- 
pjfe  of  (citing  the  inverted  vials  or  jars  of  air  upon 
it.  The  vtfTels  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  were  fuch 
iars  as  he  had  been  accutlomed  to  ufe  in  his  electrical 
batteries,  about  10  inches  long  and  2  4  wide  ;  though 
for  dlfTcrent  experiments  he  had  them  of  various  Ihapes 
and  fi/.es.  When  he  had  occafion  to  remove  vcflcls  of 
air  from  the  large  trough,  he  put  them  into  pots  or 
dirties  of  the  form  reprefented  fig.  2  ;  thefe  dilhes  be- 
ing full  put  under  water,  and  the  jars  then  (lid  off  the 
fhelf  upon  them.  For  the  mere  removal  of  jars  of  air 
from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  are  to  (land  on- 
ly for  a  few  days,  he  makes  ufe  of  common  tea-dlilies, 
whicli  hold  water  enough,  iinlefs  the  air  be  in  a  ftate 
of  diminution  by  any  procefs  going  on  in  the  velTel. 
When  any  thing,  as  a  gallipot,  is  to  be  fupportcd  in 
a  jar  full  of  air,  wire- (lands,  fuch  as  are  reprefented 
fig.  3.  may  be  conveniently  made  ufe  of.  They  an- 
fwer  better  than  any  others,  on  account  of  their  taking 
up  lefs  room,  and  being  cafily  bent  into  any  (hapc. 
When  there  is  cccalion  to  pour  a  quantity  of  air  from 
one  veflel  to  another,  a  funnel,  fig.  4.  muft  be  made 
ufe  of.  Thus  the  operation  Is  rendered  exceedingly 
4 


eafy,  by  fird  filling  the  vcfTcl  in  which  the  air  Is  to  be       Cm. 
conveyed  with    water,   and  holding  the   mouth  of  it  »~ 

together  with  the  funnel  both  under  water  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  pouring  the  air ; 
which,  afcending  through  the  funnel  up  into  the  vef- 
fal,  makes  the  nater  defcend,  and  takes  its  place.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  have  fevcral  of  thcfe  funnels  of 
dilTerent  fizes.  They  are  bed  made  of  glafs.  An  im- 
provement on  this  part  of  the  apparatus  was  made  by 
the  Duke  de  Cliauhies,  and  coniills  in  having  the  under 
pan  of  the  rtielf  hollowed  out  into  the  fliape  of  a  fun- 
Bel,  with  an  hole  over  the  middle,  on  which  the  vial 
is  to  be  placed,  and  the  air  afcends  without  any  trouble. 
When  there  is  occafion  to  transfer  air  from  a  jar 
ftanding  in  the  trough  of  water  to  a  velTel  (landing  in 
quicklllver,  or  any  other  fituation  whatever,  the  appara- 
tus reprefented  fig.  5.  may  be  made  ufe  of.  It  confilli 
of  a  bladder  furnifhcd  at  one  end  with  a  fmall  glafs-tube 
bent,  and  at  the  other  with  a  cork  perforated  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  jull  to  admit  the  fmall  end  of  the  funnel. 
When  the  common  air  is  carefully  piaffed  out  of  this 
bladder,  and  the  funnel  ihrull  tightly  into  the  cork,  it 
may  be  filled  with  any  kind  of  air  as  eafily  as  a  glafa 
jir.  A  firing  being  U'.en  tied  above  the  cork  in  which 
the  tunnel  Is  inferted,  and  the  orifice  in  the  other  cork 
clofed  by  preffing  the  bladder  againll  it,  it  may  be 
carried  any  where;  and  if  the  tube  be  carefully  wiped, 
the  air  may  be  conveyed  quite  free  from  moilturc 
through  a  body  of  quickfilvcr  or  any  thing  elle. 
\Vhen  it  is  wanted  to  try  whether  a  candle  will  bum 
in  any  kind  of  air,  a  cyhndrical  glafs  velTel,  fig.  6. 
may  be  ufed,  with  a  bit  of  a  wax  candle  a  fadened 
to  the  end  of  a  wire  i,  and  turned  up  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  let  down  into  the  velfel  with  the 
flame  upwards.  The  vefiTel  (hould  be  kept  carefully  ca-  p  ,,  „ 
vered  till  the  moment  the  candle  is  admitted.  In  this  " 
manner,  thcDodlor  tell  us,  he  has  frequently  extinguKh- 
ed  a  candle  more  than  20  times  fucceliively  ;  though  it 
is  Impoffible  to  dip  the  candle  Into  it  without  giving 
the  external  air  an  opportunity  of  mixing  more  or 
lefs  with  that  in  the  inlide.  The  candle  c  at  the  other 
end  is  very  convenient  for  holding  under  a  jar  (land- 
ing in  water,  in  order  to  burn  as  long  as  the  inclofed 
air  can  fupply  it ;  for  the  moment  that  it  is  extln- 
gulfhed,  it  may  be  drawn  through  the  water  before 
any  fmoke  can  have  mixed  with  the  air.  To  draw 
the  air  out  of  a  velW  which  has  Its  mouth  Iinmerfed 
in  water,  and  thereby  to  ralfe  the  liquid  to  any 
height  that  may  be  required,  a  glafs  fyphon  is  very 
convenient^,  fuch  as  is  reprefented,  fig.  8.  putting  one 
of  the  legs  up  into  the  veifel,  and  drawing  the  air  out 
at  the  other  end  by  the  mouth,  or  rather,  as  moll  of 
the  gafes  have  a  noxious  quality,  by  a  fyringe  properly 
fallcned  to  It.  Dr  Hales  fomellmes  made  ufe  of  a 
valve  at  the  top  of  the  vefFcl ;  but  Dr  Priellley  does 
not  think  this  can  be  altogether  depended  upon.  If, 
however,  a  very  fmall  hole  be  made  at  the  top  of  a 
glafs  vefiel,  it  may  be  filled  to  any  height  by  holding 
it  under  water  while  the  air  is  ilfulng  out  at  the  hole, 
which  Is  then  to  be  clofed  v^Ith  wax  or  cement.  When 
the  gas  employed  In  the  experiment  Is  of  fuch  a  na-» 
lure  that  it  will  neither  be  abfoibed  by  water,  nor  dl- 
miiiilli  common  air,  it  may  be  convenient  to  put  part 
of  the  mateiia'.s  which  generate  the  gas  Into  a  cup,  as 
at/,  fig.  1.     Then   having,   by   means  of  a  fyphon, 

drawn 
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C,\*,      drawn  tlie  air  to  a  convenient  height,  the  fmall  glafs 

""' vclFel  may  bo  cafily  piiflied  into  the  cup  by  a  wire  in- 

triidiictd  thioiigh  liie  water.  The  contents  of  the 
finall  veird  may  be  difcliarge'J  into  the  larger  by  a 
varitly  of  contrivances  ;  and  tlie  dlftance  between  ihe 
boundary  of  air  and  water,  before  and  after  the  ope- 
ration, will  fiiow  the  quantity  of  the  generated  air. 
Tiic  cficft  of  fucli  fubllances  as  diniinifh  air  may  alfo 
be  tried  by  this  apparatus.     When  air  is  to  be  adrait- 


end  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  materials  into  the 
fire,  the  generated  air,  i'Juing  through  the  tube,  may  * 
be  received  into  a  vcfTel  of  (lulckfilver,  wiih  its  mouth 
inverted  into  a  bafon  of  the  fame,  fufpended  all  together 
by  wires  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Any  other 
fluid  fubftance  may  be  ufed  inllead  of  quickfilvcr. 

The  bell  method,  however,  of  procuring  air  from 
feveral  fubllances  by  means  of  heat,  is  to  put  them  in- 
to vials  full  of  quickfilver,  with  their  moutlis  immerfed 


ted  to  any  thing  that   will  not  bear  wetting,  and  yet  in  the  fame,  and  then  throwing  the  focus  of  a  burning 

cannot  be  conveniently  put  into  a  vial,  and  efpecially  mirror  upon  them.      For  this  purpofe  the  vials  fhould 

if  it  be  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  mull  be  placed  up-  liave  round  bottoms  very  thin,  that  they  may  not  be 

on  a  (land  (as  in  thofe  experiments  in  which  the  focus  liable  to  break  on  any  fudden  application  of  heat.      If 

of  a  burning  mirror  is  to  be  thrown  upon  it),  the  re-  it  is  wanted  to  expel  air  from  any  liquid,  a  vial  is  to  be 

ceiver  in  which  it  is  to  be  ])laced  mull  liiil  be  exhaull-  nearly  filled  with  it  ;  then  having  a  cork  perforated, 

fd  ;  then  having  a  glafs  tube  bent  for  the  purpofe,  as  a  bent  glafstube  is  put   through   it  and  fecured  with 

in  fig.  9.  it  Is  fcrewed  to  the  transfer  of  an  air-pump  cement,  reprefented  at  e,  fig.  I.     The  vial  is  then  put 

on  which   the  receiver  had   bctn  exhaufted  ;    and  in-  into  a  kettle  of  water,  which  is  fet  upon  the   fire  and 

troducing  it  through  the  water  Into  a  jar  of  air  of  that  made  to  boll.      The  air    expelled   by    the   heat    iffuea 

kind  with  which  the  receiver  is  to  be  filled,  the  pur-  through  the  tube,  and  Is  received  In  the  bafon  of  quick- 

pofc  is  gained  by  only  turning  the  cock  :  but  m  this  filver,  fig.  i  i.     But  inflead    of  this  fufpended  bafon, 

vav,  unlefs  a  great  deal  of  care  be  taken,  fome  com-  the  fimple  apparatus  of  a  flaccid  bladder,   tied  to  the 

fiion  air  is  apt  to  get  into  the  receiver.     If  It  Is  wiflied  end  of  the  tube  in  order  to  receive  the  generated  air, 

to  try  the  goodnefs  of  any  particular  kind  of  air,  two  may  fometimes  be  advantageoufly  made   ufe   of.     To 

meafures  of  it   mull  be  put  into  ajar  (landing  in  wa-  produce  air  by  the  folution   of  metals,  or  any    limilar 

ter ;  and  having  marked  on  the  glafs   the  exadl  place  procefs,   the   materials   are   to   be  put  into  a  vial  pre- 

of  the  boundary   of  the  air  and  water,  a  meafure  of  pared  in  the  manner  reprefented  at  e,  tig.  I .  and    the 

nitrous  air  is  put  to  it  ;  and  after   waiting  a  proper  end  of  the  glafs-tube  put   under   the   mouth  of  any 

time,  the  quantity  of  its  diminution  is  to  be  noted.      If  veffel  into  which  it  is  wanted  to  convey  the  air.     Heat 

two  kinds  of  air  nearly  alike  are  to  be  compared  toge-  may  beeafily  applied  while  it  hangs  in  this  pofitioii,by 

thcr  after  mixing  them  in  a  large  jar,  the   mixture  is  means  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  poker, 
transferred  into  a  long  glafs  tube,  by   which  the  fcale  In   making  experiments  on  fuch  kinds  of  air  as  are 


can  be  lengthened  as  much  as  we  pleafe.  When  the 
quantity  of  air,  the  goodnefs  of  which  we  wifli  to 
iifcertain,  happens  to  be  fo  fmall  that  it  is  contained 
in  a  portion  of  a  glafs-tube  from  which  water  will  not 
run  out,  as  a  fig.  10.  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  in 


readily  imbibed  by  water,  quickfilver  mu(t  always  be 
made  ufe  of,  as  reprefented  fig.  12.  where  a  is  the  ba- 
fon of  quickfilver,  1/  a  glafs  velfel  containing  quickfilver 
with  its  mouth  immetfed  in  it,  c  a  vial  containing  the 
ingredients  from  which  the  air  is  to  be  produced,  and 


the  tube  is  firll  to  be  meafured  with  a  pair  of  compafFcs,  il  a  fmall  recipient  or  glafs  veffel  to  intercept  any  li- 
the remaining  part  being  filled  with  water.  The  quor  that  may  come  over  along  with  the  air,  which 
Lngth  of  the  column  Is  then  to  be  laid  down  upon  a  mull  be  tranfmitted  as  free  from  moillure  as  poffible 
fcale;  and  then  thrulling  into  the  tube  a  wire  of  a  into  the  veffel  3.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  moifture, 
proper  thicknefs  l>,  it  is  drawn  out  again  by  means  of  however,  the  glafs-tube  only  is  made  ufe  of  in  the 
a  thin  plate  of  iron  bent  to  a  fharp  angle  r,  when  the  manner  reprefented  at  a,  fig.  I.  To  invert  the  vcfFel^, 
whole  of  this   little  apparatus   has  been    introduced  fig.  12.  it  mull  firll  be  filled  with  quickfilver,   and  its 


through  the  water  into  a  jar  of  nitrous  air,  and  the 
wire  being  drawn  out,  the  air  from  the  jar  mufl  fupply 
its  place.  The  length  of  this  column  of  nitrous  air  is 
then  to  be  meafured,  and  laid  down  upon  the  fcale, 
fo  as  to  know  the  exaCl  length  of  both  the  columns. 
After  this,  holding  the  tube  under  water,  the  two  co- 


mouth  then  cartfuUycovcred  with  a  piece  of  foft  leather; 
after  which  it  may  be  turned  uplide  down  without  any 
danger  of  admitting  the  air  ;  and  the  leather  may  be 
withdrawn  when  it  is  plunged  into  the  quickfilver. 

The  figures  ana,  fig.  1 3.  rcprefcnt  a  kind  of  vials  much 
ufed  by  Dr  PrielHey  in  all  his  experiments.     They  are 


lumns  of  air  are  to  be  forced  into  contaft  by  means  of  made  round  and  very  thin  at  the  bottom,  and  the  mouth 

a  fmall  wire  ;  and  when  they   have   been   a  fufficient  is  to  be  ground  fmooth,  fo  that   ihey  may  be  either 

time  togethe:,  the  length    of  the    whole   is   meafured  ufed  with  a  cork,  or  will  Hand  firm  when  Invierted  after 

and  compared  with  the  length  of  both  columns  taken  being  filled  with  quickfilver  or  any  other  fluid.     When 

together.  ufed  as  common  vials   with  corks,  they  will  bear  the 

In  many  experiments,  the  matters  from  which  air  is  application  of  a  fudden  heat  without  breaking,  much 

to  be  expelled   mull   be   fubjeft  to  a  very  confiderable  better  than   the  common   vials  which  are  thicked  at 

degree  of  heat.     In  tliefe  cafes  Dr  Prieftley  frequently  the   bottom.     Tliefe  veflels  are  particularly  ufcfid  in 

made  ufe  of  a  gun-barrel,  fig.  11.     Into  this  he   put  extradling  air  from  any  fubftance  confined  by  quick- 

the  fubftance  from  which  the  air  was  to  be  extracted;  filver:   for.    Handing   with   their   mouths  downwards, 

then  filling  it  up  with  dry  fand  fo  that   very  little  air  and  the  fubftances  with  which  the  experiment  is  made 

could  be  lodged  in  the  barrel,  and  having  alfo  previ-  lying  upon  the  furfacc  of  the  metal,  juft  under  the 

oufly  burned  the  fand,  fo  that  no  air  could  come  from  thinneft  part  of  the  glafs,  they  are  eafily  fubjeded  to 

it,  he  luttd   to  the  open  end  the   flem  of  a  tobacco-  the  aftlon  of  a   burnlng-glafs  without  any  danger  of 

pipe  or  fmall  glafs  tube.     Then  having  put  the  clofcd  breaking  the  visl  which  contains  them.     Care  muft  be 

N"  135.  taken. 
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C,u.  taken,  however,  not  to  put  them  at  once  into  the 
""*"*"■  very  focui,  left  the  glafa  fhould  give  way.  In  moft 
cafes  this  moderate  heat  will  produce  a  confiderabie 
quaiiiity  of  air ;  by  which  means  there  will  be  fome 
fpace  left  between  the  glafa  and  the  fubftance  from 
which  the  air  is  to  be  extrafted,  fo  that  the  greatell 
heat  of  the  glafs  may  eafily  be  direftcd  upon  the  fub- 
ftance itftlf,  independent  of  the  glafs  wliich  contains 
it  ;  whence  the  latter  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken 
or  niel-.cd.  "  A  fl<ilfiil  operator  (fays  Dr  PrielUcy) 
will  be  able  to  fill  his  vefTcl  with  the  newly  j;entrated 
air  by  this  means  :  but  in  general,  he  will  do  well  to 
content  himfclf  with  getting  it  half-full,  or  lefs ;  for 
as  the  glafj  is  neceftarily  thicker  towards  ihe  mouth, 
there  will  be  fome  danger  of  breaking  it  when  the  rays 
are  tranfmitted  near  that  place,  and  of  lofing  the  air 
that  has  been  perhaps  with  great  trouble  and  difficulty 
procured.  If  the  fubrtance  on  which  the  experiment 
is  made  be  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  fiicli  as  red-lead, 
and  even  many  very  light  fubllances,  it  will  be  moft 
convenient  to  put  them  into  the  velTcl  firft  ;  and  the 
quickfiiver  may,  with  care,  be  poured  upon  them  af- 
terwards, fo  as  to  keep  the  fubllancc  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  yet  when  the  veflcl  is  inverted  it  will  remain  up- 
permoft.  When  the  light  matter  will  not  lie  clofe, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  fometimcs  to  intercept  it  in  the 
ftrait  part  of  the  vial  at  the  neck  ;  but  it  will  often  be 
moll  convenient  to  form  thcfe  light  mattei-s  into  fmall 
balls,  and  put  them  into  the  vetl'el  through  the  quick- 
Clver  with  which  it  has  been  previoufly  tilled.  I  would 
obferve  with  refpeCt  to  this  procefs,  and  every  other 
in  which  ve.Tels  are  to  be  filled  with  quick(iiver,  and 
then  to  be  placed  inverted  in  Uafons  of  the  fame,  that 
no  operation  is  eafier  (unlefs  the  mouth  of  the  veffel 
be  exceedingly  wide)  when  the  mouth  of  it  is  covered 
with  foft  leather,  and,  if  neceffary,  tied  on  with  a 
ftring,  before  it  be  turned  upfidc  down  ;  and  the  lea- 
ther may  be  drawn  from  under  it  when  it  is  plunged 
in  the  qaickfilver.  If  the  mouths  of  the  veflTels  be  very 
narrow,  it  will  be  fufficient,  and  moft  convenient,  to 
cover  them  with  one's  finger.  In  this  procefs  there 
remains  lefs  doubt  of  the  generated  air  coming  from 
the  materials  on  which  the  experiment  is  made,  than 
when  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  thrown  upon  them  in  va- 
cuo ;  becaufe  there  will  often  be  room  to  fufpe£l,  that 
common  air  may  get  into  the  receiver  in  the  courfe 
of  a  long  procefs,  at  fome  place  not  fufficiently  guard- 
ed ;  and  befides  it  is  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  fee  the 
quantity  of  air  that  is  generated  at  any  particular  time, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  procefs,  that  the  operator  may 
flop  when  he  fees  he  has  got  a  quantity  fufficient  for 
his  purpofe,  whereas  unlefs  he  has  a  gage  connected 
with  his  transferer  (which  may  be  inconvenient),  he 
muft  admit  water  into  his  receiver  before  he  can  cer- 
tainly tell  whether  he  has  obtained  any  air  or  not  ; 
and  then  it  will  be  liable  to  be  affeCled  by  the  water, 
or  by  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  and  which  will  be 
fet  loofe  very  copioufly  on  its  firft  admiflion  into  the 
receiver.  But  in  cafes  where  the  air  is  apt  to  corrode 
the  quickfilver,  which  always  happens  when  the  nitrous 
acid  is  concerned,  rccourfe  muft  then  be  had  to  the  va- 
cuum :  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary  to  have  the 
receivers  made  as  thin  as  poflible,  the  thick  ones  being 
very  apt  to  break  by  the  heat  of  the  lens.  Care  muft 
be  taken  in  thofe  experiments  to  place  the  materials 
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on  a  crucible,  a  piece  of  glafs,  or  fome  fubtlance  of 
that  kind  which  yields  no  air." 

A  vial,  with  a  ground- ftopper,  having  the  latter  per- 
forated with  a  number  of  fmall  holes,  will  be  found  of 
excellent  ufe  to  convey  any  liquid,  or  even  any  kind  of  air 
contained  in  it,  through  the  water  into  ajar  ftanding 
with  its  mouth  inverted  in  the  liquid,  without  admit- 
ting any  mixture  of  common  air  or  even  of  tne  water, 
and  yet  the  generated  air  will  have  a  fufficient  outlet. 
Fig.  14.  c,  repreleius  a  kind  of  vial  of  liie  fame  furni 
with  thofe  fliown  at  a  a  a,  fig.  13.  but  fitted  with  a 
ground  ftopper  terminating  in  a  tube,  and  which  ig 
occafionally  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  that  marked  r,  fig.  1. 
In  moft  cafes  this  is  preferable  to  the  corks  and  tubes 
the  Dodlor  formerly  employed  ;  but  in  fome  flie  latter 
are  liilito  be  preferred,  particularly  where  the  fluor  aci  J 
is  to  be  uled,  which  woul  i  foon  corrode  any  of  thole 
thin  vials.  For  experiments  with  this  acid,  tliKrefoit, 
the  Dotlor  recommends  the  ufe  of  common  vials  made 
very  thick,  efpecially  as  no  ^reat  degree  of  heat  t)r 
fuJdcn  a;)j>lication  of  it  is  ever  wanted.  The  vial  c 
will  be  found  fufficient  for  any  purpofe  that  does  not 
require  more  hcit  than  can  be  given  by  the  dame  of 
a  candle  held  clofe  to  the  bottom  of  it ;  but  if  there  be 
occafion  to  place  the  vial  in  a  fand-heat,  and  confe- 
quently  if  it  muft  be  put  into  a  crucible  placed  on  the 
tire,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  the  tube  in  which  the 
ground-ftopple  terminates  made  as  long  as  poifible, 
that  the  vcifel  which  receives  the  air  may  not  be 
too  near  the  fire.  Nine  or  twelve  inches  will  be 
a  fufficient  length  for  the  pnrpofe.  In  fuch  expe- 
riments, however,  as  are  not  worth  the  expence  of 
thefe  vials  and  ftoppers,  and  yet  where  gun-barrels  can- 
not b,.-  fafely  trulfed,  the  Do6lor  has  recourfe  to  a  mA 
made  narrower  at  the  open  end  than  the  other,  of  about 
9  or  1 2  inches  in  length,  and  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
throughout.  When  thefe  vials  are  put  into  a  crucible 
with  fand,  the  bottom  may  be  made  red-hot,  while 
the  top  is  fo  cold  that  a  common  cork  into  which  a 
glafs-tube  is  inferted  will  not  be  affeclcd  by  the  heat. 
When  the  materials  are  put  into  this  veflel,  it  muft  be 
tilled  up  to  the  mouth  with  fine  fand  that  will  give  no 
air  by  the  application  of  heat  ;  and  the  cork  muft  be 
thruft  clofe  down  upon  the  fand.  The  air  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  the  gun- 
barrel. 

For  the  purpofe  of  making  a  quantity  of  air  pafi 
through  a  body  of  water  or  any  other  fluid,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a  number  of  vials  of  the  form  repre- 
fented  fig.  15.  the  tube  which  conveys  the  air  Into  the 
vial  going  nearly  to  the  under  part,  and  that  which 
delivers  it  perforating  only  the  upper  part.  'I'hus  the 
air  is  forced  to  go  through  the  whole  body  of  the  wa- 
ter or  powder  with  which  the  vial  may  be  filled. 
Thefe  veffcls  may  be  of  various  fizcs,  from  a  pint 
down  to  half  an  ounce  ;  the  larger  end  may  generally 
be  ftoppcd  with  a  cork,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  have  this  ftopper  alto  of  glafs,  with 
only  two  perforations  for  inlenlng  the  tubes,  .'lome- 
times  he  had  occafion  to  ufe  a  number  of  tliefe  veifels 
placed  together,  as  reprefented  fig.  16.  that  liie  fame  air 
might  pafs  through  them  all;  ar.d  fjmrtimes  it  was 
found  improper  to  ufe  any  kind  of  lute  or  cement,  fo 
that  all  the  (toppers,  large  £3  well  as  fmall,  were  fit- 
ted by  grinding  j  which  made  the  apparatus  very  ex- 
4  £  penfive. 
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Gi«.  penfive.  The  long  vial  annexed  to  this  apparatus  was 
^~~v^~  chiefly  made  >ilc  of  where  the  nitrous  acid  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  made  deep  in  order  to  admit  of  a  fiid- 
dcn  and  violent  cfFervefccnce  without  any  danger  of 
the  liquid  being  thrown  over;  and  the  tube  proceed- 
ing from  it  ouojlii  to  be  long  enough  to  go  to  tlie  bot- 
tom of  any  veilcl  in  which  the  vapour  is  to  be  deli- 
vered. 
Plate  Fig.  17.  reprefents  a   fimple    apparatus,  being   no 

CCVIII.  other  llian  a  frame  of  wood  fo  difpofed  about  a  veflel 
containing  quickfilver,  that  the  latter  may  admit  of 
feveral  glafs  tubes  which  fupport  thcmfelves  again!',  its 
fides,  and  thus  may  be  employed  in  experiments  all  at 
the  fame  time. 

Fig.  1 8.  fhows  a  cylindrical  vefTel  of  tin  perforated 
with  holes,  and  encloliiig  another  of  iron  wire.  A 
charcoal  fire  may  be  made  in  the  outer  one,  while  a 
vial  containing  any  quantity  of  air  which  it  is  wilhcd 
to  heat  may  be  put  within  the  frame  of  iron  wire. 
Thus  an  equable  heat  will  be  produced  on  every  part 
of  the  glafs,  without  heating  tiie  bottom  move  than 
the  rell ;  whicli  in  many  cafes  is  greatly  to  be  wiihed 
for. 

Fig.  19.  fliows  the  apparatus  by  which  were  made  the 
principal  experiments  relating  to  the  apparent  converfion 
of  water  into  air,  on  which  DrPrielUcy  bellowed  confi- 
"  See  fl'a-   derable  attention,  tho'  iicfound  it  at  lall  to  be  a  miltahe*. 
*"■•  It  confitts  of  an  earthen  veH'el ;  the  bulb  of  which,  con- 

taining moiilened  clay,  is  fixed  in  the  infide  of  a  glafs 
vefTel,  through  which  the  heat  of  a  burning  lens  may 
be  thrown  upon  it;  while  the  infide  has  a  communi- 
cation with  a  bafon  of  water  or  of  quickfilver,  in  which 
vefiels  mav  be  placed  to  receive  the  air  that  Is  forced 
through  the  body  of  the  earthen  veiTel,  while  the  wa- 
ter or  mercury  in  the  bafon  in  which  the  glals  Hands 
rifes  to  fupply  its  place. 

Fig.  20.  fliovvs  the  apparatus  for  tranfmitting  fteam 
through  a  red-hot  tobe  containing  iron  or  other  fub- 
llances.  The  contrivance  is  evident  from  an  infpcc- 
tion  of  the  figure;  only  the  vefl'ei  which  receives  the 
air  mud  be  much  larger  in  proportion  than  is  here  re- 
prcfented.  Inftead  of  the  fmall  furnace,  one  of  Ar- 
gand's  lamps  may  be  advantageoiifiy  ufed.  Fig.  21. 
ihovvs  a  method  of  receiving  the  air  under  a  funnel, 
when  large  balloons  arc  10  be  filled  for  the  puipufes  of 
at  foliation. 

Thefc  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  apparatus  ufed 
by  Dr  Pricllley  in  his  nuneious  experiments  for  the 
produftion  of  airs,  of  all  different  kinds,  from  a  vaft 
variety  of  fubftances,  and  for  preferving,  transfer!  ing, 
or  min^jling  them  with  one  another  as  occafion  requi- 
red. On  tills  part  of  his  apparatus  no  improvement  of 
:iny  confequence  has  ever  been  made.  It  has  been  other- 
v.ife,  however,  with  the  method  he  propofed  for  im- 
pregnating water  with  the  various  gafes,  efpecially 
fixed  air,  which  for  fome  time  engrofled  a  confiderable 
i'lare  of  the  public  attention.  In  this  operation  a  prin- 
cipal requifitelsto  expofe  as  large  a  furface  of  the  water 
as  pofUble  to  the  adtion  of  the  air ;  for  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  expanded  furface,  and  not  to  the 
depth  of  the  hquid,  that  the  air  is  taken  up.  It  is  alfo 
requifite  to  fave  the  air  as  much  as  pofllble,  by  llop- 
pijig  every  outlet,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  prevent  the 
veffels  from  burfting,  which  they  might  ollierwife  be 
apt  to  do.     The  full  apparatus  iuveuied  by  Dr  rriell- 
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ley,  and  which  fee ms  to  liave  alfo  been  the  firft  ever  made 
ufe  of  by  any  perfon,  is  reprcfented  fig.  2 1.  It  con!iils  of 
a  glafs  veffel  ti,  with  a  pretty  narrow  neck,  but  fo  form- 
ed that  it  will  (land  with  its  mouth  do-nwards  ;  and 
having  filled  it  with  water,  lay  a  (lip  of  clean  paper  or 
thin  pafteboard  upon  it  :  then  if  they  be  prtffed 
clofe  together,  the  veffel  may  be  turned  upfide  down 
without  danger  of  admitting  common  air  into  it ;  and 
when  it  is  thus  inverted,  it  muft  be  placed  in  another 
velfcl  in  the  foim  of  a  bowl  or  bafon  i,  with  a  little 
water  in  it,  fo  much  as  to  permit  the  flip  of  paper  or 
pafteboard  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  c 
introduced.  The  pipe  ufed  by  the  Dotlor  was  at  firft 
made  of  leather,  that  by  means  of  its  flexibility  he 
ipight  be  able  to  fliake  the  vefTel  d  containing  the  ef- 
fervelcing  mixture  ;  but  afterwards  he  found  it  more 
convenient  to  ufe  one  of  glals,  making  ufe  of  two  blad- 
ders inllead  of  the  one  reprefented  in  the  figure  at  d. 
Thefe  two  are  joined  together  by  a  perforated  cork, 
and  give  room  enough  for  (liaking  the  veflel,  which 
one  would  fcarccly  admit  of.  HaviuT  put  the  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  calcareous  earth  In  the  bottle  e,  the  fixed 
air  will  very  foon  dlltend  the  bladdei  or  bladders  </, 
which  mult  then  be  pretlcd  out  into  the  vtfl'el  n,  but 
will  not  fuddtnly  be  abforbed  by  it.  A  quantity  pro- 
portionable to  the  bulk  of  the  air  will  therefore  de- 
fcend  into  the  bafon  ;  and  after  the  bottle  a  has  thus 
been  about  half  emptied,  it  will  be  necefTary  to  (liake 
it  brilkly  ;  when  the  agitation  will  cauTe  the  air  to  be 
imbibed,  and  the  water  will  reafcend  into  the  bottle. 
This  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  v^-ater  will  not  take  up 
any  more;  after  which  it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  bottle 
well  corked  and  cemented  ;  the  air  being  very  apt  to 
elcape  after  being  once  taken  up. 

Though  this  apparatus  mull  evidently  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air  very  ef- 
fedlually,  yet  it  is  troublefome  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendance required  ;  and  objeftions  were  alfo  made  to 
the  ufe  of  bladders  in  it,  as  being  apt  to  communicate 
a  difagreeable  taile  to  the  liquor.  The  latter  ob- 
jeftion  was  particulaily  infilled  upon  by  Dr  Nooth  ; 
who  from  his  own  experience  declared,  that  the  ufe 
of  them  communicated  fome  degree  of  urinous  flavour 
to  the  impregnated  water.  Dr  Ptieflley  made  light 
of  this  objcftlon,  but  allowed  the  validity  of  that  from 
the  attendance  necefTary  during  the  impregnation. 
Though  he  reckoned  Dr  Nooth's  apparatus  therefore 
inferior  to  his  own  with  regard  to  its  power,  and  tho' 
flower  in  its  operation  as  well  as  more  expcnfive,  he 
conftantly  ufed  it  himfelf  in  his  after  experiments;  and 
it  has  now  become  almoll  univerfally  employed  for  the 
purpofe  of  impregnating  fmall  quantities  of  water  with 
this  kind  of  gas, 

Dr  Nooth's  apparatus,  with  fome  improvements  In 
it  by  Mr  Parker,  is  reprefented  fig.  25.  and  is  all  made 
of  cryltal  glafs.  The  lowermoft  vefTel  contains  the 
chalk  and  diluted  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  middle  one  the 
water  to  be  impregnated  ;  and  the  upper  one  is  de- 
figned  to  give  vent  to  fuch  part  of  the  air  as  cannot 
be  imbibed.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  water  through 
a  nun>ber  of  holes,  fo  fmall  that  the  water  cannot  get 
thiuugh  tliem  on  account  of  the  refinance  made  by  the 
afcending  gas.  The  uppermoll  vefltl  is  filled  to  a  ct  r- 
tain  height  with  water,  which  is  prevented  from  de- 
ftcnding  into  the  middle  veffel  by  the  icfiftancc  of  the 

air. 
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T3js.      air  in  the  empty  part.     As  the  gas  afcends,  that  part 

— V of  it  which  is  not  condenfed  compreifes  the  water,  and 

forces  it  up  into  the  upper  vtflel,  leaving  tiicreby  a 
greater  fpace  for  the  air  to  expand  in  ;  at  the  fame 
time  tliat  a  confidaable  prefFure  is  made  br  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  water,  which  very  much  promotes 
the  abforption  of  this  or  any  other  gas.  The  tffcr- 
vcfcing  materials  may  be  renewed,  and  the  water  drawn 
off,  by  the  cocks  reprefented  in  the  figure.  Fig.  24. 
fhows  a  farther  improvemtnt  upon  this  apparatus  by 
Mr  I'lades  of  Ludgate-hiU.  The  only  difference  is  in 
tlie  fliape  of  the  vedels,  and  having  a  glafs  cock,  for 
Jetting  off  the  impregnated  water  inllead  of  a  tube  clofed 
with  a  cork. 

Another  apparatus,  capable  of  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofe  at  lead  as  well  as  that  of  Dr  Nooth,  and  much 
lefs  expcnfive,  was  invented  by  Dr  Withering,  and  is 
reprefented  fig.  25.  A,  is  a  glafs- vcffcl  about  10 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  and  6r  inches  dia- 
meter. B,  a  glafs-veffcl  about  1 2  inches  high  in  the 
conical  part,  i !-  in  the  neck,  and  5  inches  diameter 
at  the  bottom.  C,  a  copper  pipe  pafling  through  the 
Aopper  of  the  veffel  B,  and  tied  fall  into  the  flexible 
tube  D.  This  tube  is  made  of  Itrong  leatlier,  and 
kept  liolloi"  by  means  of  a  fpiia!  wire  runninar  through 
its  whole  length.  E,  a  conical  brafspipc,  witii  a  ftop- 
cock  failened  to  the  tube  D.  F,  a  conical  pipe,  with 
a  fUip-cock  G  ;  having  the  end  of  the  tube  E  accu- 
rately ground  to  it  fo  as  to  be  air  tight.  G,  the  ftop- 
cock  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  atmo- 
fpiieie  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed.  H  H,  two  large 
hog's  bladders,  each  of  which  ought  to  contain  two 
quarts.  1,  a  Itopcock  to  prevent  the  water  from  ri- 
fmg  into  the  bladders  when  the  vellcl  A  is  agitated. 
K,  a  bladder  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  tiie  llop- 
ccck  L,  which  occafionally  opens  or  Ihuts  the  commu- 
nication with  the  velTel  B.  M,  a  glafs  funnel  accu- 
rately fitted  with  the  glafs-ftopple  N.  O,  the  aper- 
ture fitted  with  a  glafs-ftopper,  from  which  the  im- 
pregnated water  is  to  he  drawn  for  ufe  ;  or,  inltead  of 
tlie  glafs- Hopper,  a  filvcr-cock  may  be  more  conve- 
niently applied.  P,  the  tube  opening  into  the  vef- 
fel  A. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  apparatus,  we  nuift,  i.  Fill  the 
vefl'cl  A  uilli  pure  water,  adding  fuch  other  ingredi- 
ents as  are  nei  eflary  along  with  the  gas.  The  velfel 
is  calculated  to  hold  five  quarts  conveniently  for  im- 
pregnation. 2.  Put  into  the  vcffel  B  as  much  marble 
or  whiting  in  fmall  lumps  as  will  cover  its  bottom  to 
the  heiglit  of  two  inches,  then  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line.  3.  Let'  all  the 
bladders  he  tied  round  their  refpedive  tube:;,  fo  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  air-tight.  4.  Fit  the  mouth  of 
tlic  vilfel  A  tight  with  a  cork,  and  through  a  hole  in 
this  \y.t(s  the  tube  P;  putting  on  the  cork  iome  fealing- 
wax  of  the  fofttft  kind,  or  elfe  modelling  wax,  fo  that 
the  whole  may  be  made  air-tight,  j.  Stop  the  mouth 
of  the  velfel  15  with  a  piece  of  mahogany  prepared  in 
the  following  manner.  Let  the  wood  be  firll  turned 
in  a  lathe  of  a  conical  figure,  but  a  little  larger  than 
the  mouih  of  the  glafs  will  admit.  Put  this  piece  of 
wood  into  melted  bees-wax,  and  heat  the  wax  until 
the  wood  begins  to  grow  black.  When  cool,  turn  it 
s;Mn  in  a  latiie  until  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the  veffcl. 
The  tubes  C,  L,  aud  M,  are  fitted  uito  holes  bored 
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through  the  wooden  ftopper  previous  to  its  being  i:n- 
merfed  in  the  melted  bccs-wax.  6.  Pufh  thefe  tubes  "^^ 
through  their  rtfpeclive  holes  in  the  wooden  ftopper  ; 
prefs  their  ftopper  into  the  orifice  of  the  veffel  B, 
and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  modelling  wax. 
7.  Shut  the  ftop-cock.s  I  and  L,  having  prcvioufly 
prcffed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  ;  open  the  ftop- 
cocks  G  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the  air  out  of  the  blad- 
der H  H  ;  and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  in- 
to the  pipe  F.  8.  Pour  about  a  Urge  fpoonful  of  oil 
of  vitriol  through  the  funnel  M,  and  ftop  it  with  its 
ftopper  N  :  on  this  the  fixed  air  rifing  through  the 
tube  C  pafles  into  the  bladders  H  H,  and  diftcnds 
them.  9.  When  the  bladders  are  diftended,  open  the 
ftop-cock  I,  and  draw  off  about  a  quart  of  water  from 
the  aperture  at  O.  The  empty  fpace  left  by  the  wa- 
ter will  quickly  be  filled  with  gas,  which  the  remain- 
ing water  will  begin  to  abforb,  and  the  abforption 
will  ftiU  be  fupplied  by  frefii  gas  from  the  bladders ; 
for  which  reafon  thefe  muit  be  kept  pretty  fully  di- 
ftended, by  adding  more  oil  of  vitriol  when  they  be- 
gin to  grow  flaccid.  10.  If  it  be  required  to  imprc"-- 
nate  the  water  quickly,  turn  the  ftop-cocks  at  G  and 
E,  and  open  that  at  L  ;  then  feparace  the  pipe  E  from 
the  tube  F,  and  agitate  the  veffcl  A.  During  this 
time  the  fixable  air  that  is  produced  paffes  into  the 
bladder  K,  fioui  whence  it  may  be  afterwards  preffed 
into  the  other  bladders  when  the  parts  of  the  appara- 
tus are  again  united.  1 1.  During  the  a-ritition  clo.'c 
the  llopcock  at  I,  opening  it  only  occalionally  to  re- 
place from  the  bladders  H  H  the  air  abforbed  by  the 
water.  12.  If  a  ftrong  impregnation  be  dcfired,  the 
temperature  of  the  room  where  the  operation  is  carried 
on  ought  not  to  be  more  than  48^  of  Fahrenheit. 
13.  'I'hat  the  cocks  may  continue  pcrfedly  air-tight, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  iupply  them  once  aytar  with  a 
very  fmall  quantity  of  unlalted  lard.  Aiodelling  wax, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  this  defcription,  mav  be 
made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  tallow  and  one  of  tur- 
pentine to  half  a  pound  of  bees-wax.  It  may  be  co- 
louied  with  red-lead  or  Spanilh-brown  ;  and  the  mix- 
ture muft  be  kept  Itirring  till  cold. 

Thcle  are  the  principal  difcoveries  which  have  yet 
been  made  concerning  the  method  of  impregnating 
water  with  fixed  air,  and  they  may  uiidoubtedlv  be 
applied  to  the  impregnation  of  that  fluid  with  any 
other  kind  of  gas  which  it  will  lake  up  ;  only  it  niuil 
be  obferved,  that  where  any  of  the  acids  are  concern- 
ed, that  of  fluor  alone  excepted,  there  is  an  abfolute 
neeefiity  for  having  all  parts  of  the  a]iparatus  made  of 
glafs.  ._ 

For  making  experiments  on  vegetables,  the  large 
cylindrical  glals,  fig.  2.  is  very  proper.  When  it  was  ^ '*'* 
wilhtd  to  try  how  long  a  fmall  animal  would  live  in  a  ^'-^"' 
certain  quantity  of  air,  Dr  Piicftley  found  a  large  bcer- 
glafs,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  at  d,  fig.  i.  very  conveni- 
ent. The  animals  he  moft  commonly  made  expcri- 
meni-s  upon  were  mice;  and  in  a  beer-glafs  containinu- 
between  two  and  three  ounces,  he  found  that  one  of 
thele  creatures  would  live  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour. 
To  obtain  mice  for  fuch  experiments,  he  directs  that 
they  lliould  be  caught  in  wire-traps,  from  whence  they 
may  be  cafily  taken.  To  get  them  into  the  air,  they 
muft  be  paifed  through  the  water  into  the  veffel  con- 
taining it.  The  wet  they  fuftain  on  this  occafion  does 
4^2  them 
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tliem  no  h'Ut  ;  but  !t'  tht  air  is  of  fucli  a  quality  that 
it  is  fxprifttd  the  moufe  can  live  any  tiiTie,  it  mult  have 
f.)mtlivi';>  to  lit  upon  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water. 
Where  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  will  he  proper  to  hold 
the  animal  hy  the  tail,  in  order  to  withdraw  it  as  foon 
as  p<  fTible;  but  if  the  air  has  bten  thnrou^^hly  noxious, 
it  will  be  irrecoverable  by  a  fingle  infpiration.  The 
mice  are  kipt  in  receivers  open  at  top  and  bottom, 
(landing  upon  plates  of  tin  perforated  with  many  hoks, 
and  covered  with  others  of  the  fame  kind  to  admit  the 
air,  ktpt  down  with  weights,  as  in  fig.  26.  A  quan- 
tity of  paper  or  tow  mull  be  put  into  the  veflcl,  and 
changed  every  two  or  thiee  days  in  order  to  clean  it  ; 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  proper  to  have  another  receiver 
of  tilt  fame  kind  le.idy  tleaucd  to  hold  them  in.  Thcfe 
animals  mull  be  kept  in  a  phcc  of  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature, cither  too  much  heat  or  too  much  ci>ld  being 
prijudicial  to  them.  The  place  where  Dr  Priellley 
kv'pt  his  had  a  tempernture  of  about  70°  of  Fahrcn- 
htit.  When  they  had  been  made  to  pafs  through  wa- 
ter, it  was  nectlTary  to  give  them  a  confideiablc  de- 
gree of  heat  in  order  to  dry  and  warm  them.  In  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments  he  found,  that  mice  will  live 
entirely  without  water  ;  foi  though  he  kept  them  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  feveral  times  offered  them 
water,  they  would  never  talle  it ;  no^vi  ithllanding  which 
they  continued  in  perfect  health  and  vigour.  Two  or 
three  of  them  will  live  very  peaceably  together  in  the 
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height;  fo  that  he  could  thus  try  any  kind  of  air  with       Oa«. 
as  much  accuracy  as  one  would   think   were    poffible.  Gakoijnr 
Notwilhllanding  this,  however,  he  could  not  thorough-         ' 
ly  fatisfy  himlelf  with  the  rcfults  ;  at  leall  he   has  not 
vet  thought  proper  to  publidi  fully  the  refults  of  his 
experiments.     The  difi^rences,  he  lays,   were  Irfs  llri- 
king  than    he   expected.      Inflammable  air,  however, 
appeared   to  conduct  heat  better  than  any  other  ;  the 
mercury  afcending   the  lame  fpace  in  half  the  time  in 
it  that  it  took  up  in  common  air.     Fixed  air,  and  all 
the  acid   airs,  were  conlidcrably  woife  than   common 
air.      Alkaline  air  was  a  little  better,  and  dephlogilli- 
cated  air  a  little  worfe,   than  common  air;  but  the  re- 
iult  of  this  lall  experiment  was  uncertain. 

The  electric  fpark  is  eafily  takm  in  any  kind  of  air 
by  filling  a  fmall  tube  with  the  air  dcfircd,  with  two 
wires  approaching  within  (Iriking-dillance  of  each 
other  in  the  niidclle. 

Wc  fliall  clofc  this  account  of  the  apparatiis  for  ma- 
king expetinients  on  gafes  with  an  account  ot  an  in- 
llrumcut  invented  by  Dr  Pearlon  of  London  for  col- 
lecting air  of  any  kind  which  efcapes  in  bubbles  from 
the  iuiface  of  fprings  or  rivers.  It  confills  uf  a  funnel 
infeited  into  a  phial  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  gas  as 
it  ilTiies  through  the  water  may  come  under  the  funnel, 
and  thus  rile  into  the  phial.  For  the  convenient  hold- 
ing it  to  receive  the  air  from  any  place  where  it  may 
ilFue  copioully,  it  is  furniihed  with  a  handle  and  a  ring. 


fame  vcffel ;  though  the   Dodor   had  one  inllance  of     to  whicli  the  funnel  is  tied  by  fprings,   as  reprefented 


a  moufe  tearing  another  almolt  in   pieces,  when  there 
was  plenty  of  provifions  for  both. 

Some  difficulty  may  occur  in  opening  the  mouth  of 
a  phial  containing  any  kind  of  fubftance  to  which 
water  mull  not  be  admitted  in  a  jar  of  air:  but  this 
will  tafily  be  overcome,  by  having  a  cork  cut  tapering 
with  a  llrong  wire  thruft  through  it,  as  in  fig.  27.  for 
thus  it  will  talily  fit  the  mouth  of  any  phial ;  and  by 
holding  the  phial  in  one  hand,  and  plunging  both  in- 
to the  trough  of  water,  the  phial  can  eafily  be  con- 
veyed through  the  water  into  the  jar;  which  mult  ei- 
ther be  held  by  an  affiltant,  or  be  fallencd  by  ftrings 
with  its  mouth  projefting  over  the  (helf.  When  the 
phial  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  jar,  the  cork  may  eafily 
be  removed,  and  put  in  again  at  pleafure. 
Plate  rig.  28.    repiefents  an   apparatus  for  determining 

CCVIII.  the  condufting  power  of  air  with  regard  to  heat.  It 
confills  only  of  a  jar,  which  may  be  filled  with  any 
kind  of  air,  with  a  verv  fcnfible  thermometer  inferted 
in  it,  as  is  rtprcfenteu  in  tiie  figure.  The  fcale  of 
this  was  fo  large,  that  the  Doctor  could  mark  upon 
it  20  divifions,  each  larger  than  half  an  inch,  between 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  and  a  htat 
much  below  that  of  boiling  water.  By  frequent  trials 
he  at  lalt  adjulled  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  h.iving 
filled  the  vellel  with  any  kind  of  air,  he  could  plunge 
it  fjril  in  hot  and  then  in  cold  water,  fo  that  the 
mercury  would  rife  to  the  divifion  20  and  fall  to  that 
of  6  or  7  in  no  great  time  ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  a 
(jlock  which  beat  feconds,  he  could  not  well  make  a 
miftake   of  more  chan  two  in  noting  down  any  parti- 


fig.  29. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  William),  chief  juRice  of  the 
court  of  king's  bench  under  Henry  IV.  A  molt 
learned  and  upright  judge:  who  being  infulted  on  the 
bench  by  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  alttrwards  Hen- 
ry V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  coolncfs  committed 
the  prince  to  prilon  ;  and  by  this  lcafi)nable  fortitude 
laid  the  touiidation  of  the  future  glory  of  that  great 
monarch,  who  from  this  event  dated  hiss-eformatiorj 
from  the  liecnlioulnefs  of  his  youtlx.  It  is  not  well 
authenticated  that  the  prince  itruck  Sir  William,  as 
recorded  by  Shakefpeare  ;  but  all  authors  agiee,  that 
he  interruptea  the  courle  of  jultice  to  fcrcen  a  lewd 
fcrvant.      Sir  William  died  in  1413. 

Gascoigne  (George),  an  iinglifh  poet  of  forae 
fame  in  the  early  part  ol  the  reign  01  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Walthamltow  in  tifex,  of  an  ancient  fa-« 
mily,  and  educated  at  both  univetfities,  but  principally 
at  Cambridge.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn, 
and  commenced  lludcnt  of  the  law  ;  but  having  a  ge- 
nius too  volatile  for  that  Itudy,  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
for  fome  time  f^-rved  in  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  afterwards  went  to  France  ;  where  he  became  ena- 
mouicd  ot  a  Scottilh  lady,  and  married  Iwr.  Being 
at  length,  fays  Wood,  nveury  of  thofe  I'linilies,  he  re- 
turned to  England  ;  and  fettled  once  more  in  Gray's 
Inn,  where  he  wrote  molt  of  his  dramatic  and  other 
poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fpent  in  his  na- 
tive village  ot  Walthamltow,  where  he  died  in  the  year 
J5-8.  He  had  the  ch.iratlcr  of  a  polite  gentleman, 
an  eloquent  and  witty  companion,  et  niir  inter  poetas  fui 


rular  divilion.     The  hot  water  was   always  made  to    fccul'i  prajlanl'ifimus.    His  plays,  fiill  piintcd  feparately. 


iioil,  and  the  cold  water  was  always  brought  fiefh  from 
the  fame  pump.  The  mouth  of  the  air-vrflcl  was 
jJuced  In  a  cup  of  mercury  kept  always  at  the  fame 


were  afterwards,  with  leveral  other  poems,  &c.  re- 
piinted  in  two  volumes  410;  [the  firll  volume  ia  1577, 
the  Iccond  in  15S7. 

GASCOIN, 


Plate  CC VDI. 
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GA^COIM,  orGAscmcN,  denotes  the  hinder  thigh 
of  a  hfirfe,  which  begins  at  t!ie  ftifle,  and  reaches  to 
the  plv  or  bending  of  the  ham. 

GASCl->NAUE,  a  boall  or  vaunt  of  fomeihing 
very  i  npiobible.  The  term  hss  its  rife  from  the  Gaf- 
coon.s,  or  people  of  Gafcony  in  France,  wlio  it  feems 
have  been  diilinguiftied  for  bragging  and  rhodomon- 
tado. 

G  ASCONY.the  moft  fouth  weft  province  of  France, 
is  bounded  by  Gnicnne  on  the  north,  by  Languedoc 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Pyrenees  which  leparate  it  from 
Spain  on  the  fmith,  and  by  the  Bay  of  Bilcay  on  the 
weft.  It  had  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
c:illed  Gafiones,  or  Vnfccnes;  by  the  moderns  Bufques, 
or  Vafques.  Afttr  thcfe  were  fubdued  by  the  Franks, 
they  had  for  fonie  time  dnkes  of  their  own,  who  were 
fulijedt  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  ;  b'jt  both  were  at 
lad  difpodtfTed  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  country 
produces  coin,  wine,  fiuits,  tobacco,  hemp,  brandy, 
prunts,  &c.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  noicd  for  a  corrupt 
and  vicious  pronuncialiun  of  the  French  tongue,  as  well 
as  their  vjin-plorious  boaftmg. 

GASSENDI  (Pctjr),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Chan- 
ter fier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne  in  Provence,  in 
15Q2.      When   a  child,  he  took  particular  delight  in 
pa/iiig  at  the  moon  aiid  liars  as  often  as  they  appeared 
in  cKar  unclouded  weatlier.      This  pleafure  frequently 
drew   him   into   bye-places,   in   order  to  feail  his  eye 
freily  and    undifturbed  ;  by  which   means  his  parents 
had  him  often  to  fcek,  not  without  many  anxious  fears 
end  apprehtnfions.      They  therefore  put  him  to  fchool 
at   Digne  ;  where,  In   a  (liort   time,  he  made  fuch  an 
extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,   that  feme  perfons, 
who  had  fcen  fpecinicns  of  his  genius,  refolved  to  have 
him   removed   to  Aix,   in   order  to    ftudy   philufophy 
luider    Fefay,  a  learned   minor   friar.      This   piopolal 
was  fo  difagreeable  to  his  father,  who  intended  to  breed 
him  up  in  his  own  way  to   country  bufiucfs,  as   being 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a   fcholar,   that  he  would 
fonfent  to  it  only  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  return 
home  in  two   years  at   farthell.      Accordingly  young 
Gaiiendi,  at   the  end  of  the  appointed   time,   repaired 
to  Chanterfier  :    but  he  had  not  been  h'Ug  there  when 
he  was  invited  to  be  profelfor  of  rhetoric  at  Digne.  be- 
fore he  was  quite   1  6  yenrs  of  age  ;  and   he  had  been 
engaged  iir  that  office  but  three  years,  when  iiis  mader 
Fefay  dying,  he  was  made  profedor  in  his  room  at  Aix. 
When  he  had  been  there  ,1  few  years,  he  eompofcd  his 
Paradoxical  Exercitatrous;  which,  coming  to  the  hands 
of  Nicholas    Pcircfc,    that   great   patron   of  learning 
joined  with  Jofeph  Walter  prior  of  V'alelte  in  pi-omo- 
ting  him  ;  and  he  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
fird  made  canon  of  the  church  of  Digire  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  and   then  obtained  tlie  waidenniip  c  r  rt<;tor- 
fliip  of  that  church.      Gadendi's  fondncf^  for  adrono- 
my  grew  up   with  his  years  ;  and  his  rejiutation  daily 
increafing,  he  was  in  1645  apptii.ted   royal   proftdbr 
fcf  mathematics  at  Paris.     This  inltitution  beinjr  chiefly 
dcfigned   for  adri  nomy,  our  author  read  lefturts  on 
that   fcience   to  a   crowded   audience       However,   he 
did  not   hold  this  place  long  ;   for  a  dangerous  cough 
and  inftammation  of  the  lungs  obliged  iiiin,   in   1^47, 
to  return  to  Digne  for  the  benefit  r.f  \\u  native  air. — 
GafTendi  wrote  againft  the  mctaphyfical  meditations  of 


Des  Cartes  ;  and  divided  with  that  great  man  the  phi- 
lofophers of  his  time,  almoll  all  of  wh  )m  were  Cirte- 
fians  or  Gadcndians.  He  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics  an  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  and  a  profound  erudiiion.  He 
wrote,  I;  Three  volumes  on  Epicurus's  Philofophy; 
and  ^\f.  others,  which  contain  his  o^vn  philofophy.  2.  A- 
droriomical  Works.  3.  The  Lives  of  Nicholas  de 
Pcircfc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Piier- 
baciiius,  and  Rcgiomontanus.  4.  Epidles,  and  other 
treaiifes.  AU  his  works  were  collected  together,  and 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1658,  in  fix  volumes  folio.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1655,  aged  63. 

GASTEROSTEUS,  the  stickle-back,  in  ich- 
thyology, a  genus  of  fdhts  belonging  to  the  oi-der  of 
thoracici.  There  are  three  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  ;  the  body  is  carinated  ;  and  theie  are  fome 
didinCl  prickles  before  the  back-lin.  Tiiere  are  I  I 
fpecies  didinguidted  by  the  number  of  prickles  on  the 
back.  One  of  tliefe  fptcics,  the  aculealus,  dicklcback, 
bandicle,  or  diarpling,  is  common  in  many  of  the  Bri- 
tidi  rivers.  In  the  fens  of  Lincolndiire,  and  forae  ri- 
vers that  proceed  from  tliem,  they  are  found  in  prodi- 
gious quantities.  At  Spalding  thtie  arc  once  in  itv^n 
or  eight  years  amazing  Ihoals  that  appear  in  the  Wel- 
land,  and  come  up  the  river  in  form  of  a  vad  column. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  multitudes  lliat  have  been 
wadicd  out  of  the  feus  by  the  floods  of  fevcral  years, 
and  collected  in  fome  deep  hole,  till  overcharged  with 
numbers,  they  are  periodically  obliged  to  attempt  a 
change  of  place.  The  quantity  is  fo  gieat,  that  they 
are  ufed  to  manure  the  land,  and  trials  have  been  made 
to  get  oil  from  them.  A  notion  may  be  had  of  this  vail 
flioal,  by  being  informed,  that  a  man  being  employed 
by  the  farmer  to  take  them,  has  got  for  a  conddtrablc 
time  four  dulling*  aday  by  felling  them  for  a  half- 
penny per  budrel.  —  This  fpecies  feldom  reaches  the 
length  of  two  inches;  it  hath  three  diarp  fpines  on  the 
back,  that  can  be  raifed  or  deprcifed  at  plcalure.  The 
colour  of  the  back  and  lides  is  an  olive-green;  the  bel- 
ly white  ;  but  in  fome  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of 
a  bright  crimfon. 

GAST-HouND.  See  G^ze-HuuiuI. 
GASTRELL  (Francis),  bilhop  of  Cheder,  w.i» 
born  in  1662,  appointed  preacher  to  the  focicty  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1694,  and  made  bidiop  of  Cheder 
in  1714.  He  preached  a  c  lurfv:  of  fermons  for  Boyle'i 
lectures;  engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  controverfy  wi(h 
Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clarke ;  and  publidied  two  excellent 
pieces,  the  one,  intitled,  Chridian  Inditutes,  and  the 
other,  A  Moral  Proof  of  a  Future  Slate.  He  vindi- 
cated the  rights  of  the  univerlity  of  Oxford  againd  the 
archhidiop  ot  Cahteibuiy,  in  the  appuintmcnt  of  the 
warden  of  Maiichcder  college  ;  and  oppofed  the  violent 
proceedings  againd  billiup  Attcrbury  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  though  he  dllliked  the  bidiop  as  a  man  of  arbi- 
trary principles.      He  died  in  1725. 

GASTRIC,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
lloniach. 

C.-ip-Ric-yuicc,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  which  diftils 
from  certain  glands  in  the  domach,  for  the  dilution, 
&.C.  of  the  food.      See  Anaiomy,  Seft.  Xill. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato- 
my, Table  of  I  he  Mujcles. 

GASTROMANCY,  or  Gastromantia,  a  kind  of 
i  diviuatioBi 
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divination  praaifcd  among  the  ancients  !)y  means  of    are  pafTages  through  the  rampart,  which  may  be  (hut 
worils  cominjT  or  fcoming  to  come  out  of  the  belly,     and  opeiiod  by  means  of  doors  and  a  portcullis.    Tiicy 

The  word  is  Greek,  yi'rpo/tatlt:',  compofed  of  y^r^^p 
iclfy.  and  •■■!"'>■"    (li^'lnation. 

There  is  anollier  kind  of  divination  called  by  the 
fnme  name  ^r/]rom:iiicr,  which  is  performed  by  means 
of  Rlaflcs  or  other  round  tranfparcnt  vclTtls,  within 
whicli  <;ertaiu  fignrcs  appear  by  magic  art.  It  is  thus 
called,  bccaulc  the  figures  appear  as  in  the  belly  of  the 
vefcls** 

G ASTRO  RAPHV,  in  furger>',  the  operation  of 
fcwing  up  woimds  of  the  abdomen.     Sec  Surgery. 

GASTROTOMY  (of  y«r<f,  and  r.^.',  /  a//;,  the 
operation  of  cutting  open  the  btUy  ;  otherwife  called    paffengers  to  Itand  in  out  of  the  way  of  whccl-ear- 


and  opened  by  means  of  duors  and  a  portcullis, 
are  cither  private  or  public. 

Private  gates  are  thofe  palfages  by  which  the  troops 
can  go  out  of  the  town  unfccn  by  the  enemy,  when 
they  pafo  to  and  from  the  relief  of  the  duty  in  the 
outworks,  or  on  any  other  occaHon  which  is  to  be 
concealtd  from  the  befifgers. 

Public  gates  are  thole  palTages  through  the  middle 
of  fuch  curtins,  to  wiiich  the  great  roads  or  public 
ways  lead.  Ihe  dimenlioni  of  tiiefe  are  ufunlly  about 
13  or  14  feet  high,  and  9  or  10  feet  wide,  continued 
through   the    rampart,    with   proper   reccffes  for  foot 


the  C^farian f.ci':on.      See  Midwifery. 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  critic  and  di- 
vine, was  born  at  London  in  1574,  and  ftudied  at 
St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards 
chofcn  preacher  at  Lincoln's  fun;  which  he  quitted  in 
]6lt,for  the  reftory  of  Rotherhithe  in  Surry.  In 
I  620,  he  made  a  trur  through  the  Low  Countries  ; 
End  in  1624,  publi(hed  at  London  a  book,  intitled, 
Tranfubrtantiation  declared  by  the  Confellion  of  the 
Popidi  Writers  to  have  no  neceflary  foundation  in 
God's  Word  :  he  wrote  likcwife  a  defence  of  tliis  dif- 
cc^urfe.  In  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aflfem- 
bly  of  divines,  and  was  engaged  with  them  in  writing 
annotations  upon  the  Bible.  He  died  in  July  1654, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Befides  the  above  works, 
he  publifhed,  I.  A  Diflertation  upon  the  Style  of  the 
New  Teftament.  2.  De  nomine  Ittragrammala.  3.  De 
tUplhonghtfive  bl-vocalibus .  4.  An  Edition  and  Tranf- 
lation  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus's  Medita- 
tions. 5.  A  Collection  of  Sermons,  in  folio;  and  ma- 
ny other  works.  His  piety  and  charity  were  very  ex- 
emplary; and  his  modelly  fo  great,  that  he  declined  all 
ecclefiaftical  dignity  and  court-preferments.  His  ex- 
tenfive  learning  was  admired  by  Salmafius  and  other 
great  men  abroad  ;  his  iioufe  was  a  private  feminai-y 
for  young  gentlemen  of  this  nation,  and  many  fo- 
reigners reforted  to  him  to  receive  advice  in  their 
ftudies. 

GATE,  in  architeftuve,  a  large  door,  leading  or 
giving  entrance  into  a  city,  town,  cattle,  palace,  or 
other  confiderable  building.     See  ARCHirtcruRE. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  was  anciently  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation ivUh  a  hundred  gates.  In  ancient  Rome  there 
was  a  triumphal  gate,  po/ta  tr'mmphalis.  In  modern 
Rome  there  is  thejiibdeegaic,  which. is  only  opened  in 
the  year  of  a  grand  jubilee. 

The  gatrs  of  Londo;i  were  many  of  them  converted 
into  gaols  or  pvifons,  as  Ludgaic,  Newgtrte,  £cc.  but 
they  are  now  removed.  The  kifer  or  bygates  are 
called  pnjterns.  Gates,  through  which  coacices,  &c. 
are  to  pafs,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  7  feet  broad,  nor 
more  than  12;  the  h:ig'it  to  be  i  1-  the  !)readth. 

Gate,  or  Gait,  in  the  manege,  called  in  French 
irain,  is  ufed  for  the  going  or  pace  of  a  hoife. 

Gate,  in  a  military  fcnfe,  is  made  of  ilroiig  planks, 
with  iron  bars,  to  oppofe  an  enemy.  They  are  gene- 
rally made  in  the  middle  of  the  curtin,  from  wlicnce 
they  are  feen,  and  defended  by  the  two  flanks  of  the 


riages. 

Gatrs  of  Hell.  This  exprelTion  is  ufed  in  fcripture, 
to  denote  figuratively  either  the  grave  or  the  powers 
of  darkr.efs,  i.  e.  the  tlevil  and  his  angels. 

The  Mahometans  ufe  the  cxpreiiion  literally,  and 
fuppofe  that  hell  has  feven  gates.  The  firft  is  that 
where  Muilulmans,  who  incur  the  guilt  of  tin,  will  be 
tormented.  The  fecond  is  for  the  Chriilians.  The 
third  is  for  the  Jews.  The  foutth  for  the  Sabians. 
1  he  fifth  for  the  Magians  or  worihiiipers  of  (ire.  The 
fixth  for  Pagans  and  idolaters.  And  the  feventh  for 
hypocrites,  who  make  an  outward  Ihow  of  religion, 
but  have  none. 

GATESHEAD,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  as 
it  were  the  fuburbs  of  NewcalUe,  though  it  lies  in  an- 
other county,  being  divided  by  the  river  Tyne  ;  over 
which  there  is  a  fine  llone-bridge,  with  an  iron-gate 
in  the  middle,  having  the  arms  of  Durham  on  one 
fide,  and  thole  of  Newcaftle  on  the  other,  which  is 
the  boundary  between  the  bilhoptick  and  Northum- 
berland. The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  very  high 
tower,  feen  at  a  great  dillance  ;  and  in  the  church- 
yard are  fevcral  ancient  monuments.  There  are  few 
traces  left  of  its  ancient  monallery,  except  a  ilone 
gateway,  or  rather  a  modern  erection.  The  lioule 
covered  tv\o  acres  and  a  half  of  laud.  Here  live  the 
coal-pit  men. 

GATH,  or  Geth  (anc.  geog.),  a  celebrated  city  of 
the  Pliillftines,  and  one  of  their  five  pi  iucipahtics.  It  is 
famous  for  having  given  birth  to  GnHah.  David  made 
a  conqutll  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all 
lirael  ;  and  it  continued  fuhjccl  to  tfie  kings  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  till  the  decler. lion  and  decay  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it  ;  king  Uz- 
ziah  retook  it,  and  Hczekiah  ouce  more  reduced  it 
under  his  fubjedlion. 

Gath  Hood  about  five  or  fix  miles  from  Jamnia, 
about  14  fouth  of  Joppa,  and  32  well  of  Jeiufalem. 
Hence  fome  authors  (among  whom  is  F.  Calmut) 
have  cmiiinitted  an  egregious  niillake  in  making  Gath 
the  moll  fouthern,  and  Kkrou  the  moll  northern,  of 
the  Pliililtine  cities  ;  as  if  thcfe  two  had  been  the  two 
houndai  ics  of  their  dominions,  whereas  thcfe  two  ci- 
ties arc  not  above  five  miles  afunder;  and  Gaza  is  the 
lad  of  the  five  fitrapies  fouth.  And  Jofephus  (in  the 
place  already  quoted)  expreffes  himfelf  plainly  enough, 
when  he  fays,  that  Hczekiah  took  all  the  Piiiiiilifie 
cities  from   Gaza  to  Gath  ;  there  being  many  more 


bailions.  They  fiiould  be  covered  with  a  good  rave-  cities  of  that  name,  which  fignilies  in  the  Hebrew  a 
iin,  that  they  may  not  be  feen  or  enfiladed  by  the  iv'inc-prefs.  Several  more  of  the  name  of  Geth  or 
enemy.     Thefc  gates,  belonging  to  a  fortified  place,     Gath  are  mentioned  in  Eufcuius  and  St  Jerom,  whofe 

5  fituatiun. 
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fituition,  according  to  them,   plainly  fliows  them  to  narchy  and  epifcopacy.      In  this  fpiiit  he  was  one  of   Gaude», 

have  been   different   places  from  this,   and  from  each  thofe   divines  who   figncd  a   prottflation  to  the  army,     G""'^'- 

other ;  btfides  thofc  which  had  an  adjunct  to  dillin-  afjaiiill  the  violent  proceedings  that  affcdted  the  life  of         »       ' 

guifh  them.  t''e  king  :  and  a  few  days  after  his  execution  publiHied 

This  city  recovered  Its  liberty  and  hiftre  in  time  of  the  famous  F-""'  bjo-ixkh^  ^  Portraiture  of  hit  Sacral 

the  prophets  Amos  ?nd  Micah  ;  but  was  afterwards  Majejly  in  his  Solitude  and  Sufferings ;  which  ran  thr.  i.v'h 

dcmolifhid   by  Ha/.ael   king  of  Syria,   fince  whicli  it  50  editions  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.     Upon  ihe'retura 

became  of  but  little  confideratlon  till  the  time  of  the  of  Charles  II.  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Exeter  • 

holy  war,  when  Fulk  king  of  Jcrufalcm  built  a  caltle  and  in  1662   was  removed  to  Worcellcr,  much  to  liis 

on  its  ruins.  ^  regret,   having   flattered  himfclf  with  the  hopes  of  a 

GiTH-Opker,  G.iTH-Epher,  or  Galh,  in  the  canton  traiiflation  to  Wincheilcr;  and  his  death  happ>;i;ed  the 

of  Opher,  in  Galilee,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  pro-  fame  year.     He  wrote  many  controversial  pitcis  fuited 

phet  Jonah.     Jafliua  makes  this  city  to  be  part  of  the  ta  the  circumllances  of  the  tunes,  and  to  his  oivn  vie.vg 

tribe  of  Z-.bulun  ;   and  St  Jerom,  in   his  preface  upon  from   them.     'Vhe  Eiton  Bi'JiKke  alV)ve  mentioned   he 

Jonah,  fays,  that  it  was  two  miles  from  Sephoris,  other-  puhliflied  as  the  king's  private  meditations:  though  un 

wife  called  Diocirfarea.  this  point  there  has  been  a  long   controverfy.      After 

GjiTH-Rimmon,   a   city  belonging   to    the    tril)e   of  the  bifhop's  death,  his  widow,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her 

Dan.      St  Jerom  places  It  ten  miles  from  Diofpotis  on  fons,   calls  it  Tie  Ji'-j.-el ;   and   faiJ,  her  hulbind   had 

the  way  from   Eleutheropolis.     It  was  given  to  the  hoped  to  make  a  fortune   by  it  ;  and  that   fhe   had  a 

Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  letter  of  a  very  great  man's,  which  would  clear  up  that 

GJTH-Rlmmon,  was  alfo  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  he  writ   it.     This   affertion,   a«  the  earl  of  Clarendon 

Manaffeh,  on  this  fide  Jordan,  and  was  alfo  given  for  had  predifted,  was  eagerly  efpouftd  by  the  anti-royal- 

a  place  of  abode  to  the  Levites  of  Kohath's  family.  ids,  in  the  view  of  dlfpavaglng  Cliarles  I.     But  it  has 

G.-iTH-Rimmony  was  likewife  a  city  In   the  tribe  of  been  obfervcd,  that  Gauden  had  too  luxuriant  an  ima- 

Ephraim,  given  to  the  Kohathites.  gination,  which  betrayed  him   into  a  rankutfs  of  Ilvle 

GATTON,  a  borough  in  tlie  county  of  Surry,  19  in  the  Afiatic  way  ;  and  from  thence,  as  b;!hop  Bur- 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  under  the  fide  of  a  hill  net  argues  with  others.  It  may  be  certainly  concluded, 
going  to  Reygate  ;  and  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  that  not  he,  but  the  king  hlmfelf,  was  the  true  author 
known  to  the  Romans  by  reafon  of  their  coins  and  of  the  Ekk.  Buci\i>.t,  •  in  which  there  is  a  noblcnefs  and 
other  antiquities  that  have  been  found  here.  It  is  a  juljnefs  of  thought,  with  a  grcatnefs  of  'lyle,  that  ma.ie 
borough  by  prefcription  ;  and  has  fent  members  to  it  be  looked  on  as  the  belt  written  book  in  the  Englifh 
parliament  ever  fmce  the  29th  ot  Henry  VI.     It  was  lamjuai^e. 


formerly  a  large  town  ;  but  is  now  a  mean  village, 
with  a  fmall  churcli,  and  without  cither  fair  or  inarket. 
The  members  are  returned  by  its  contlable,  who  is  an- 
nually chofen  at  the  lord  of  the  manor's  court. 

GAUBIUS  (HieronymusDavid),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Holland.  He  iludied  under  the  illuftrions  Bo- 
erhaave  ;  and  became  fo  much  the  favoinlte  of  his  pro- 
feffor,  that  he  rcfigned  the  chemical  chair  in  his  favour. 


GAVEL,  or  Gabel,  among  builders.   See  Gahel. 

Gavel,  in  law:  tribute,  toll,  cullom,  or  yearly 
revenue;  of  which  we  had  in  old  time  feveral  kinds. 
See  Gabel. 

G.iyF.L-Kind,  a  tenure  or  cuftom  belonging  to  lands 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  word  is  faid  by  Laiiibatd 
to  be  compounded  of  three  Saxon  words,  gvj's,  eal,  iy:,. 
•'  oninibus  cn\rnnlioiif  proximis  data."     Verllegau  calls  it 


He  taught  at  Leyden  vtith  great  applaufe  for  40  years,  gavellind,  quafi  "  give  all  kind,"  that  is,  to  each  child 
In  the  year  1775  ''^  '^''^  down  his  oiBce,  as  being  no  his  part  :  and  Taylor,  in  lu's  hiftory  of  gaveli'ind,  de- 
longer  able  to  fuppi)rt  the  fatigues  of  it.  He  was  rives  It  from  the  JinuWx  g,ivcl.  I.e.  a  hold. or  tenure, 
fncceeded  by  John  David  Haln,  then  profeffor  at  2inA  anmd,  "  grneralio  a.M  familia  ;"  and  [o  gave!  c,n- 
Utrccht.  His  reputation  was  extended  all  over  En-  ned  might  fignify  tenura  gencrationii.  —  It  Is  univerfally 
rope  by  feveral  valuable  pnblications,  particularly  by  known  what  druggies  the  Kentlfli  men  made  to  pre- 
his  JiijTitiilioncs  PtUholugia  Mtdicwalis,  and  his  Advcr-  ferve  their  ancient  liberties,  and  with  how  much  luc- 
^W<;,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Im-  ctfs  thufe  111 uggles  were  attended.  And  as  It  is  priii- 
provement  both  of  the  theory  and  praclice  of  medicine,  cipally  here  that  we  meet  with  the  cullom  of  gavel- 
He  died  at  Lcyen  29th  November  1780,  in  the  76th  kind  (though  it  was  and  is  to  be  found  In  fome  other 
year  of  hij  age.  parts  of  the  kingdom),  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
GAUDEN  (Dr  Jofeph),  fon  of  John  Gauden  vi-  this  was  a  part  of  ihcfc  liberties  ;  agieeably  to  Mr  Sel- 
car  of  Mayfield  In  EfTex,  was  born  there  in  1605.  At  den's  opinion,  that  gavelkind,  before  the  Norman  con- 
tlie  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chaplain  to  quell,  was  the  general  cullom  of  the  realm.  The  di- 
Robert  earl  of  Warwick;  who  taking  part  with  the  ilinguifhing  properties  of  this  tenure  are  various:  fome 
patliament  againft  the  king,  was  followcv!  by  lu's  chap-  of  the  principal  are  thefe.  i.'i'he  tenant  Is  of  age 
lain.  Upon  the  eftablllhmtnt  of  the  Prtlbyterian  nio-  fuiritlent  to  alienate  his  ellate  by  feoffjnent,  at  the  arc 
del  of  church-government,  he  complied  with  the  ruling  of  15.  2.  The  ellate  does  not  cfeheat  In  c;ife  of  an 
powers,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the  afl'embly  of  di-  attainder.-and  execution  for  felony  ;  their  maxim  being, 
vines  who  met  at  Wcllminller  In  1643,  and  took  the  "  the   father   to  tlie  bough,   the  fon  to  the  plou^Th." 


covenant ;  yet  having  offered  fome  fcruples  and  ohjec 
tions  to  it,  his  name  was  afterwards  llruek  out  of  the 
lilh  Nor  did  he  efpoufe  the  parliament  caufe  any 
longer  than  they  adhered  to  their  firit  avowed  princi- 
ples of   reforming  only,  inllead   of  dellio)  ing,   mo- 


3.  In  moft  places  he  had  a  power  of  deviling  lauds  by 
will,  before  the  llatute  for  that  purpofe   was  made. 

4.  'I'he  lands  defcend,    not  to  the  eldefl,  youngcll,  or " 
any  one  fon  only,  but  to  all  the  fons  together ;  which 
was  indeed  ancienily  the  moil  ufual  courfe  of  dcfcent 

idl. 
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r.n  over  England,  though  in  particular  placeb  particu- 
lar cuftoms  prtvaiied. 

GA\'ELE'1\  in  law,  an  ancient  and  fprcial  cttTa- 
vlt  iifcd  in  Kent,  wliere  the  cuftom  of  givelkind  con 
tinues,  by  which  the   tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent 
»nd  fervlces  due  to  the  lord,   forfeits  his  land  and  te- 
nements. 

The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  thus.  The  lord  is  firft 
to  feel;  by  the  fteward  of  his  court,  from  three  weeks 
to  three  weeks,  to  find  fome  dillrefs  upon  the  tene- 
ment, till  the  fourth  court  ;  and  if  at  that  lime  he 
find  none,  at  this  fourth  court  it  is  awarded,  that  he 
take  the  tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  of  a  dittrefs, 
and  keep  it  a  year  aiid  a  day  without  manuring ;  with- 
in which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears,  and  make 
rtafonaHe  amenos  for  the  with  holding,  he  fliall  have 
and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  before  :  if  he  come  not  be- 
fore the  year  and  day  be  paft,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the 
next  county-court,  with  witncffts  of  what  had  paffed 
at  his  own  court,  and  pronounce  there  his  procefs,  to 
have  further  witneifes  ;.  and  then  by  the  award  of  iiis 
own  court,  he  fliall  enter  and  manure  the  tenement  as 
bis  own  :  fo  that  if  the  tenant  defired  afterwards  to 
have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  mull  agree  with  tlie 
lord;  accoiding  to  this  old  faying:  "  Has  he  not  fuice 
any  thing  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay 
five  pound  for  his  were,  e're  he  become  hcaldcr  again." 
Other  copies  have  the  firft  part  with  fome  variation  ; 
"  I.et  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay." 

Gavelet,  in  London,  is  a  writ  ufcd  in  the  huft- 
ings,  given  to  loids  of  rents  in  the  city  of  London. 
Here  the  parties,  tenant  and  demandant,  appear  by 
fc'tre  facias,  to  (how  caufe  why  the  one  fiionld  not  have 
his  tenement  again  on  payment  of  his  rent,  or  the  other 
recover  the  lands  on  default  thereof. 

GAUGAMELA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Atu- 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Tigris  ;  fa- 
mous for  Alexander's  viftory  over  Darius.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  allowed  to  Darius  Hyftafpus  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  camel ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  was 
not  far  from  a  more  confidcrable  place  called  /Irbela  ; 
whence  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  the  viftory.  See 
Arbela. 

GAUGE-POINT  of  a  folid  meafure,  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
fame  meafure. 

GAUGER,  a  king's   officer,  who  is  appointed  to 
examine    all   tuns,    pipes,    lioglheads,   and  barrels,  of 
wine,  beer,  ale,   oil,    honey,    &c.    and  give    them  a 
mark  of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any  place 
within  the  extent  of  his  office. 
GAUGING,     SeeGEOMErRY. 
Gauging-RoiI,  an   inftrument  ufcd  in   gauging  or 
mcafuring  the   contents  of  any   veflcl.     That   ufually 
employed   is  the    four-foot  gauging-rod.      It   is  com- 
monly made  of  box,  and  confills  of  four  rules,  each  a 
foot  long  and   about  three- eighths  of  an   inch  fquare, 
joined  together  by  three  brafs  joints  ;   by  which  means 
the  rod  is  rendered  four  feet  long  when  the  four  rules 
are  quite  opened,  and  but  one  foot   when  they  are  ail 
folded  together.      On  tlie  firft  face  of  this  rod,  niark- 
til  4,  are  placed  two  diagonal  lines;  one  for  beer  and 
the  other  for  wine  :   by  means  of  which  the  content  of 
any  common  vtlTel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons  may  be  rea- 
dilv  found,  by  putting  the  rod  in  at  the  bung-hole  of 
N'   13J. 


the  vcffel  til!  it  meets  the  intcrfeftion  of  the  head  of  Gaiiji 

the  veffcl  with  the  liaves  oppofite  to   the   bung-hole.    v 

For  dillinttion  of  this  line,  there  is  written  thereon, 
bcsr  and  luim  gallons.  On  the  fecond  face,  j,  are  a'^l-'t* 
line  of  inches  and  the  gauge-line  ;  which  is  a  line  ex-''*'^* 
preffing  the  areas  of  circles,  whofe  diameters  are  the 
correfpondent  inches  in  ale-gallons.  At  the  beginning 
is  written,  aL  area.  On  the  third  face,  6,  are  three 
fcales  of  lines ;  the  firil,  at  the  end  of  which  is  written 
hogPiead,  is  for  finding  how  many  gallons  there  are  in 
a  hoglhead  when  it  is  not  full,  lying  with  its  axi-s  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon.  The  fecond  line,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  written  B.  L.  figsifying  a  hilt  lying,  is  for  the 
fame  ufe  as  that  for  the  hoglhead.  The  third  line  is 
tfi  find  how  much  liquor  is  wanting  to  fill  up  a  butt 
when  it  it  ftanding  :  at  the  end  of  it  is  written  B.  S. 
fignifying  a  hull Jlandrng.  In  the  half  of  the  fourth 
face  of  the  gauging-rod,  7,  there  are  three  fcales  of 
lines,  to  Iinc4  1  he  wants  in  a  firkin,  kilderkin,  and  bar- 
rel, lying  with  their  areas  paiallel  to  the  horizon. 
Thev  are  diftingu. filed  by  letters  F  K.  B.  fignifying  a 
Jirkin,   I'dderkhi,  and  barrel. 

Ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  on  this  rod.  To  find  the 
content  of  a  veflTel  in  beer  or  wine  gallons,  put  the 
brafcd  end  of  the  gauging-i-od  into  the  bung-hole  of 
the  calk,  with  the  diagonal  lines  upwards,  and  thrull 
this  brafed  end  to  the  meeting  of  the  head  and  ftaves  ; 
then  with  chalk  make  a  inaik  at  the  middle  of  tire 
bung-hole  of  the  vefTel,  and  alfo  on  the  diagonal  lines 
of  the  lod,  right  againlt,  over  one  another,  when  the 
brafed  end  is  thrull  hume  to  the  head  and  ftaves  :  then 
turn  the  gauging-rod  to  the  other  end  of  the  vefL-l, 
and  thruft  the  brafed  end  home  to  the  end,  as  before. 
Laftly,ree  if  the  mark  made  on  the  gauging-rod  come 
even  with  the  mark  made  on  the  burrg-hole  when  the 
rod  was  thruft  to  the  other  end  ;  which  if  it  be,  the 
mark  made  on  the  diagonal  lines  will,  on  the  fame 
lines,  fliow  the  whole  content  of  the  caflc  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons. 

If  the  mark  made  on  the  bung-hole  be  not  right 
agaiirft  that  made  on  the  rod  when  you  put  it  the 
other  way,  then  right  agaiirft  the  mark  made  on  the 
bung-hole  make  another  on  the  diagonal  lines  ;  and 
the  divifion  on  the  diagonal  line  between  the  two 
chalks  will  fliow  the  veflTel's  whole  contents  in  beer  or 
wine  gallons.  Thus,  e.  gr.  if  the  diagonal  line  of  a 
veflcl  be  28  Inches  four-tenths,  its  contents  in  beer  gal- 
lons will  be  near  5  t,  and  in  wine  gallons  62. 

If  a  veflcl  be  open,  as  3  half-barrel,  tun,  or  copper, 
and  the  meafure  from  the  middle  on  one  fide  to  the 
head  and  Haves  be  38  inches,  the  diagonal  line  gives 
122  beer-gallons;  half  of  which,  vlx..  61,  is  the  con- 
tent of  the  open  half  tub. 

If  you  have  a  large  veflel,  as  a  tun  or  copper,  and 
the  diagonal  line  taken  by  a  long  rule  proves  70  inches; 
the  content  of  that  veflcl  may  be  found  tlrus:  Every 
inch  at  the  beginning-end  of  the  diagonal-line  call  ten 
inches.  Thus  ten  inches  becomes  100  inches;  and 
every  tenth  of  a  gallon  call  100  gallons;  and  every 
whole  gallon  call  1000  gallons. 

Example.  At  44.8  inches  on  the  diagonal  beer- 
line  is  200  gallons  ;  fo  that  4  inches  48  parts,  now 
called  44  inches  8-tenths,  is  juft  two-tenths  of  a  gallon, 
now  called  200  gallons;  fo  alfo  if  the  diagonal  line  be 
76  inches  and   7-teuths,  a  clofc  calk  of  fuch  diagonal 

will 
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will  hold  I ooobeer-gallone;  but  an  open  cafk  but  half  fiejt,   Maniunn,    Carn'iola,    and    J'cnethm.—ln    a   tliird      f'''"'- 

fo  much,  r/s.  500  beer-gallons.  excurfion,  two  other  Gaulldi   natims  ftttled  on   both '"'V— 

Lffi  u/ihe  GiVCE-Lini.     To  find  the  content  of  any  fidis  of  the  river  Po  ;  and   in  a    fourth,  the  Boii  and 

cylindrical  vtffel  in   ale-gallons:   fcfk  the  diameter  of  Lingoncs  fettled  in  the  country  between  Ravenna  and 

the  voTel   in  inches,  and  juft  againll  it  on  the  gauge-  Bologna.     The  time  of  thcfe 'three  M  expeditions  h 

line  is  the  qnantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  in  one  ipch  uncrrtain.  ' 

deep  :   this   multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cylinder         The  fifth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  vras  more  remark- 


will  give  its  coiitcjit  in  ale-gallons. 


able  than  any  of  the  formi-r,  and  happened  ahoiit   200 


Vox  e>:.in-pk-,  fuppofrth^  kngth  ofllie  vefTcl  32.06,     years  after  that  of  Bellovcfus.     The   .'knones,  fettled 
and  the  diameter  of  its  baft  25  inches;  to  find  what     bttween  Paris  and  Mcux,  were  invited  into  Italy  bv  an 


is  the  content  in  ale-gal'pns  ?  Right  agaiiift  25  inches 
on  the  gauge-line  is  one  gEllon  and  745  of  a  gallon ; 
vhich  mulriplied  Ly  32.06,  the  length,  gives  5 J. 9447 
gallons  for  the  content  of  the  vefTtl. 

The  bung  diameter  of  a  hogfhead  being  25  inches, 
the  head  diameter  22  inches,  and  the  length  32.06 
inches;  to  find  the  quantity  of  ale-gaUons  contained  in 
it  ? — .Se.;k  25,  the  Liingiliarneter,  on  the  liiie  of  inches; 


Hctrurian  lord,  and  fettled  thjmfelves  in  LJmbria. 
Brennus  their  king  laid  fiege  to  Chifium,  a  city  in  al- 
llance  with  Rome  ;  and  this  produced  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were  at  fiift  defeated,  and 
their  city  taken  and  hiirnt  ;  but  at  lengtli  the  whole 
army  was  cut  oif  by  Camillus,  infomuch  that  not  a 
finj;le  perfon  efcaped. 

Some  other  expeditions  the  Gauh  undertook  againd 
and  right  again!',  it  on  the  gau;;e-line  you  wlil  find  the  Romans:  in  which,  though  they  aln-ays  proved  un- 
1.745  =  ^^^'^  one-third  of  it,  wliich  is  .r!lo,  and  fcl  it  fuccefsfjl,  by  rcafon  of  their  want  of  military  difci- 
do\'-n  twice:  fctk  22  inches  in  the  head  diameter,  and  plidc  ;  yet  their  ficrccnefci  and  courage  made  them  fo 
againft  it  you  will  find  on  the  gaugf-line  '.356;  one-  formidable  to  the  republic,  that,  on  the  fird  news  of 
third  of  which  added  to  twice  .5S0,  gives  I  6096;  their  march,  extraordinary  levies  of  troops  were  made, 
which  multiplied  by  the  length  32.06,  the  product  facrirtccs  and  public  fiippiications  offered  to  the  "ods, 
win  be  5  I. ''-03776,  the  content  in  ale-gallons.  Note,  and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  from  military 
this  operation  fuppoAs,  that  the  aforelaid  hogfhead  Is  fervlce  to  priefts  and  old  men,  was,  for  the  time,  abo- 
in  the  figure  of  the  middle  fiuftum  of  a  fphtroid.  lilhed.  4 

The  ufe  of  the  lints  on  the  two  other  faces  of  the         Againft  the  Greeks,  the  expeditions   of  the   Gauh  ^^i.'^''''''^ 
Tod  is  very  eafy  ;  you  need  only  put  it  downright  in-     were  very  little  more  fuccefsful   than  againft  the  Ro-Qif"][''^' 
to  the  bung  hole  (if  the  vtlTel  you  defire  to  know  the     mans.     The  firft  of  thefe  we  hear  of  was  about   279 
quantity  of  ale-gallons  contained  therein  be  lying)  to     years  before  Chrift,  in    the  year   after  Pyrrhus  had  in- 
the   oppofite   ftaves  ;  and    then   where   the   furface  of    vaded  Italy.      At  this  time,   I  he  Gauls   findlnrr   them- 
tlic  llqujr  cuts  any  one  of  the  lints   appropriated   to     ftlves  greatly  overftocked  at  home,  fent  out  three  great 


that  vtlfel,  will  be  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
tiiat  vtlfel. 

GAUL,  thename  given  by  the  Romans  tothecountry 
that  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  France. — The  original 
inhabitants weredefcendcdfromthe  Ccltesor  Gomerians, 
by  whom  the  gicateft  part  of  Euiopc  was  peopled  ;  the 
name  of  Guili  or  Gntils,  being  probably  given  them  long 
after  their  fettlcment  in  that  country.      See  Gallia. 

The  ancient  hiftoiy  of  the  Gauls  is   entirely  wrap 


colonies  to  conquer  new  countries  for  themfclves.  One 
of  thefe  armies  was  commanded  by  Brennus,  another 
by  Cenlhrhis,  and  the  third  by  Be/t;itis.  Tiie  firft  en- 
tered Pannonia  or  Hungary;  the  fecond  Thrace; 
and  the  third  marched  into  Illyricum  and  Macedonia. 
Here  Belglus  at  firft  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  en- 
riched hinifelf  by  plunder  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Bren- 
nus envying  him,  refolved  to  enter  the  fame,  countries, 
ill  order  to  fliare  the  fpoll.      In  a  fliort  time,  however. 


iccmirit  of 
h.c  Gaulidi 
icuiTons 
aio  Ualy. 


ped  up  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs  ;  all  we  know  con-  Belgius  met  with  fuch  a  total  defeat,   that   his  army  . 

ctrning  them  for  a  long  time  is,   that  they  multiplied  was  almoft  entirely  deftroycd  ;    upon    which   Brennus 

fo  falV,   that,  their  country  being  unable   to   contain  haftened  to  the  fame  place.     His  army  at  firft  confift- 

thcm,  they  poured  forth  in  vaft  multitudes  into  other  ed  of  150,000  foot  and  15,000  horfe :   but  two  of  his 

countries,  which  they  generally  fubdued,  and  fettled  principal  ofllcers  revolted,  and  carried  off  20,000  men, 

themfclves  in.      It  often  happened,  however,  that  thefe  with  whom  they  marched  into  Thrace  ;   where,  having 

colonies  were  fo   molelted   by  their  neighbours,   that  joined  Ceretbrlr.s.  they  feized  on  Byzantium  and  the 

they  were  obliged  to  fend  for  alfillance  to  their  native  weftern  coall  of  Propontis,   making  ih.e  adjacent  p^rts 

country.     This  was  always  very  eafily  obtained.    The  tributary  to  them — To  retrieve  this  lofs,  Brennus  fent 

Gauls  were,  upon  every  occafion,  ready  to  fend  forth  for  frefh  fupphes  from  Gaul  ;   and  having  increafed  hii 

great  numbers  of  new  adventurers;  and  as  thtfefprcad  army  to  150,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  60,000  horfe, 

dcfolatlon    wherever    they    came,    the    vtry    name  of  he  entered  Macedonia,  defeated  the   general   v-'ho  op- 

Gauh  proved  terrible  to  moil  of  the  neighbouring  n.i-  pofed  him,  and   ravaged  the  whole  country.      He  next 

lions — The  earlitil  excuifion  of  tlitfc  pi-oplc,  of  ivhich  marched  towards  the    ftralts   of  Thermopylae,  with  a 

we  have  any  dltlinCl  account,  was  into  Italy,  under  a  defign  to  invade   Greece  ;    but   was   flopped   by   the 

famed  leader,  i,air.td  BcUonej'uj,  about   622  years   be-  forces  fent  to  defend  that  pafs  againft  him.     He  paf- 

fore  Chrift.     He  crofli-d  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  til]  fed  the  mountains,   however,   as  Xerxes  had  formerly 

then  unaltempted  ;  defeated  the  Hetrurians;   and  fel-  done;  upon  which  the  guards  retired,  to  avoid  being 

zed  upon  that  part  of  their  country,  fmce  known  by  furroundcd.      Brennus  then,  haWng  ordered  Aclcho- 

the    names   of  Lmnbiirdy   and  PieJ.nint. — The  fecond  rius,  the  next  to  him   in  command,  to  follow  at  a  di- 

giand  expedition  was  made  by  the  Cocnomani,  a  people  ftance  with  part  of  his  army,   marched  with  the  bulk 

dwelling  between  the  tisxTS  Seine  and  Loire,  under  a  of  the  forces  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich 

general  named  Elilonit.     They  fettled  in  thofe  parts  of  temple  there.     This  enterpHfe  proved  exceedingly  un- 

iialy  now  known  bv  the  names  of  Brejc'iar.o,  Crenw  fortunate ;  a  great  number  of  his  men  were  dellioycd 
Vol.  VTL  F-art  11.  4  F  by 
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eiui. 


by  a  (Jrsadful  ftorm  ot  hail,  thuuJcr,  and  lightning  ; 
aiiothtr  pait  of  Irs  array  was  dcdroyeJ  by  an  caith- 
qiialce 


4 

Gaul  in- 
vi(<cd  I'y 
the  Ro- 


jvlf  their g''''"iJ '*''°''"'''''"  ^'"'■■'''^'^  by  the  enemy,  fought  a- 
arniy.  '"gain'.reath  other  th;  whole  night,  fo  that  in  the  morn- 
ing fcarce  one  half  of  them  remained.  The  Greek 
forces  then  ponrtd  In  upon  them  from  all  parts  ;  and 
that  in  'fuch  numbers,  that  though  Acichoi  ins  came 
up  in  due  time  with  his  forces,  Brcnniis  found  himfelf 
Enable  to  make  head  againll  the  Greeks,  and  was  de- 
feated with  great  (laughter.  He  himfelf  was  def- 
peratcly  wounc'ec  ;  and  fo  dlflieaitened  by  his  mif- 
fortune,  th  \t,  having  affembled  all  his  chiefs,  he  advlfed 
them  to  kill  all  the  uounded  and  difabled,  and  to  make 
the  bcft  retreat  they  coiiU  ;  af'tr  which  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  On  tiiis  occafion,  it  is  laid  that  20, ceo 
of  tliefc  luihappy  people  were  executed  by  their  own 
ccuntiymcn.  Acichoi  ins  then  fet  out  with  the  re- 
mainder for  Gaul  ;  but  by  being  obliged  to  march 
through  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  calamit'es 
they  met  with  by  the  way  were  lo  grievous,  that  not 
one  of  them  reached  their  own  country.  A  jull  judge- 
ment, fay  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  for  their  ia- 
crilegioiis  intentions  againll  Delphi. 

The  Romans  having  often  felt  the  efTcfls  of  the 
Gaulilh  ferocity  and  courage,  thought  proper  at  lall, 
in  order  to  humble  them,  to  invade  their  country. 
Their  firll  fnccefsful  attempt  was  about  i  I  i*  years  before 
Chrlll,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Marcius,  fur- 
named  Rex.  He  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  conqi'er- 
jng  the  whole  country.  This  was  a  work  of  immtnfe 
labour  of  itfelf,  and  rendered  ilill  more  difficult  by  the 
oppolition  of  the  Gauls,  cfpecially  thofe  called  the 
Stami,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Thefe  peo- 
ple finding  tlicrafclves  overpowered  by  the  confular  ar- 
my, fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  killed  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  then  threw  ihcmfelves  into  the  flames.  Af- 
ter this  Marcius  built  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  province.  His  fuccelTor  Scaurus 
alfo  conquered  foine  Gaulifh  nations  ;  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  fending  troops  from  Italy  into  that  coun- 
try, he  made  feveral  excellent  roads  between  thtm, 
which  before  were  almoft  impafTable.  Thefe  fuccefl'es 
gave  rife  to  the  invafion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones; 
an  account  cf  whofe  unfortunate  expedition  is  given  un- 
dcrthe  aitlcles  Cimbri,  Rome,  Tuetones,  &c. 

From  this  time,  the  Gauls  ceafed  to  be  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  feem  to  have  been  for  fome 
time  on  good  terms  with  them.  At  lall,  however, 
the  Helvetii  kindled  a  war  with  the  republic,  which 
brought  Cxfar  over  the  Alps,  and  ended  in  the  total 
fubjeClion  of  the  country.  Orgetorix  was  the  firft 
caufe  of  it  ;  who  had  engaged   a   vail  number  of  his 
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did  not  fet  out  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  yet  <iaul. 
this  hu-e  work  was  finKhtd  by  the  ides  or  13th  cf  the  • 
month  :  fo  that,  fubtractii.g  the  eight  days  he  was  a- 
coming,  it  mull  have  been  all  done  in  about  five  days: 
a  prodigious  work,  confiflering  he  had  but  one  legion 
the'e,  or  even  though  the  whole  country  had  given 
him  afiiilanee.  Whilll  this  was  doing,  and  tlie  rein- 
forcements he  wanted  were  coming,  he  amufcd  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  fent  to  demand  a  palTage  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobrog<s,  till  he  had  got  his  re- 
inforcements ;  and  then  flatly  refufed  it  to  them  : 
whereupon  a  dreadful  battle  enfued  ;  in  which  they  loft 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoiifand  men,  in  fpite  of  ::11 
their  v.i!our  ;  befides  a  number  ot  prifoiiers,  among 
whom  was  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Orgetorix,  the 
leader  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  The  reft  fub- 
mittcd,  and  begged  they  might  be  permitted  to  go 
and  fettle  among  the  TEdui,  from  whom  they  or!gi;ial- 
ly  fprung  ;  and,  at  the  icqueft  of  thefe  lail,  were  per- 
mitted to  go. 

The  Gauls  were  confiantly  in  a  (late  of  variance  with 
one  another;  and  C^efjr,  who  knew  how  to  make  the 
moil  of  thefe  intcftine  Inoils,  foon  became  the  piotcc- 
tor  of  the  opprefl'id,  a  terror  to  the  opprilFor,  and  the 
umpire  of  all  their  contentions.  Among  thofe  who 
applied  to  him  for  helj),  were  his  aUirs  the  JEdui  ;  a- 
gaiiill  whom  Arioviiius,  king  of  the  Germans,  joined 
with  the  .'\verni,  who  inhLbited  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
had  taken  the  country  of  the  Stquani  from  them,  and 
obliged  them  to  fend  htjflagcs  to  him.  Ca.'far  fcith- 
with  fent  to  demand  the  rellltution  of  both,  and,  in  an 
interview  which  he  foon  after  obtained  ot  that  haughty 
and  treacherous  prince,  was  like  to  have  fallen  a  facri- 
fice  to  his   perfidy  ;   upon    which   he   bent   his  whole  , 

power  againft  him,  forced  him   out  of  his   lltong  in- 
trenchmcnts,  and  gave  him  a  total  overthrow.      Arlo- 
viftus  efcaped,  with  diiriculty,over  the  Rhine  ;  but  hi» 
two   wives,   and  a   daughter,   with  a  gieat  number  of 
Germans  of  diflinftion,  tell  Into  the  conqueror's  hand. 
Ccefar,  after  this  fignal  vidtory.  put  his  army  into  win- 
tcr-quarters,  whiKl  he  went  over  the  Alps  to  make  the 
neceifary  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.      By  this  ^  general 
time  all  the  Belgx  in  general  were  fo  terrified   at  his contVdcrac 
fuccefs,  that   they  entered   into  a  confederacy  againft  Jganill 
the  Romans  as  their  common  enemy.      Of  this,    Labi-     '"• 
enus,  who  had  been  left    in    G  ml,   fent  Cxfar  notice  ; 
upon   which   he   immediately   left    Rome,    and    made 
fuch  difpatch,  that  he  arrived  upon  their  confines  in  a- 
bout  fifteen  days.      On  his  arrival,  the  Rhemi  fubmit- 
ted  to  him  ;  but  the  reft,   appointing    Galba,   king  of 
the   Suedones,  general   of  all  their  forces,   which   a- 
mounted   to   one    hundred  and    fifty   thoufand    men, 
marched  diredly  againft  him.      Cxfar,  who  had  feized 
on  the  bridge  of  the   Axona,  now  .'\ifne,  led  his  light 


Julius  Cx-  countrymen  to  bum  their  towns  and  villages,  and  to    horfe  and  infantry  over  it;  and  whilft  the  others  were         » 
*"^'  go  in  ftarch  of  new  conqucfts.      Julius  Caefar,  to  whofe    encumbered  in  croffing  that  river,  made  fuch  a  terrible  The  Gaul 


defeated 
witli  ;irca 


lot  the  «hole  country  of  Gaul   had    fallen,  made  fuch  llaughter  of  them,   that  the  river  was  filled  with  their 

hafte  to  come  and  iupprefs  them,  that  he  was  got  to  dead,  infomuch  that  their  bodies  ferved  for  a  bridge  tU(ij„,wpr 

the  Rhone  in  eight  days  ;    broke  down   the  bridge  of  thofe  who  efcaped.     This  new  viftory  ftruck  fuch  ter- 

Gencva,  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  finilhed   the    famed  ror  into  the   reft,   that  they  difperfed  themielves ;   im- 

wall  between  that  city  and  mount  Jura,  now  St  Claude,  mediately  after  which,  the  SuciTones,   Bellovaci,  Am- 

which  ex'ended  fcventeen  miles  in  length,  was  iixteen  biones,  and  fome  others,  fubmitted  to  him.      The  Ner- 

feet  high,  fortified    with   towers  and  caftles  at  proper  vii,  indeed,  joined  with  the  Atrebates  and  Veromun- 

diftances,  and   a   ditch   that   ran   the  whole  length  of  dui  againft  them  ;   and  having  firft  fecured  their  wives 

it.     1(  Ilia  own  account  of  it  may  be  relied  upon,  he  and  children,  made  a  vigorous refiftance  for  fome  time; 

but 
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but  were  at  length  defeated,  and  the  greateft  pait  of 
'  them  (lain.  ]  lie  reft,  with  tlieir  wives  and  old  men, 
fiirrendercd  themfclves,  and  were  allowed  to  live  in  their 
own  cities  and  towns  as  formerly.  Tiie  Aduatici  were 
n;;xt  fubdued  ;  and,  for  th^ir  treachery  to  the  conquer- 
or, were  fold  for  flaves,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
fand.  Young  CrafTus,  the  fon  of  tlie  triumvir,  fub- 
dued likewilc  fcven  other  nations,  and  took  poflefRon 
of  their  citi(  s  ;  which  not  only  completed  the  conqucft 
of  the  BeLse,  but  brought  feveral  nations  from  beyond 
tlic  Rhine  to  fubm't  to  the  conqueror.  The  Vcncti, 
or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Vanncs  in  Brittany,  who  had 
been  likewife  obliged  to  fend  hollages  to  the  conquer- 
or, were,  In  the  mean  time,  making  great  preparations 
by  fea  nnd  land  to  recover  their  libeity.  Cicfar,  then 
in  lliyricum,  was  forced  to  equip  a  fleet  on  thi  Loire  ; 
and  having  given  the  command  of  it  to  Brutus,  went 
and  defeated  them  bv  land,  as  Brutus  did  by  fea ;  and 
having  put  their  chief  men  to  death,  fold  the  reft  for 
flaves.  The  Unelli,  with  Veridorix  their  chief,  toge- 
ther with  the  I.exovil  and  Aulcrcii,  were  about  the 
fame  time  fubdued  by  Sabinus,  and  the  Aquitani  by 
CrafTiis,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  ihoufand  men.  There 
remained  nothing  but  the  countries  of  the  Morini  and 
McnapII  to  be  conquered  of  all  Gaul.  Cicfar  marched 
liimlelt  agalnft  them  :  but  he  found  them  fo  well  in- 
trenched in  their  inaceefliblc  fortrcfles,  that  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  burning  and  ravaging  their  coun- 
try ;  and  having  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters, 
again  paffed  over  the  Alp^s,  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye 
on  fome  of  his  rivals  there.  He  was,  however,  foon 
after  obliged  to  come  to  defend  his  Gaullfli  conquefts 
againft  fome  nations  of  the  Germans,  who  were  coming 
to  fettle  there,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thoufand. 
Thcfe  he  totally  defeated,  and  then  refolved  to  carry 
Lis  cpnqueriiig  arms  into  Germany  :  but  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  exploits  there,  fee  the  article  Germany. 

Upon  his  return  into  Gaul,  he  found  it  labouring 
under  a  great  fanu'ne,  which  had  caufed  a  kind  of  unl- 
verfal  revolt.  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  who  were  left  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  now  Liege,  were  betray- 
ed into  an  ambufh  by  Ambiorix,  one  of  the  Gaulifh 
chiefs,  and  had  mod  of  their  men  cut  off.  The  Adu- 
atici had  fallen  upon  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  left  there 
with  one  legion,  and  had  reduced  him  to  great  ftiaits  : 
at  the  fame  time  Labienus,  with  his  legion,  was  at- 
tacked by  Jndutiomarus,  st  the  head  of  the  Rheni 
and  Senones  ;  but  had  better  luck  than  the  reft,  and, 
by  one  bold  fally  upon  them,  put  them  to  fllj^ht,  and 
killed  their  general.  Cifar  acquired  no  fmall  credit  by 
quelling  all  thefc  revolts;  but  each  vidor)-  loft  the  lives  of 
fo  many  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  forced  to  have  rccourfe 
to  Pompcy  forafrefli  fupply,  who  readily  granted  him 
two  of  his  o«n  legions  to  fccure  his  Gaulilh  conquefts. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Gauls,  ever  veftlcfs 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  raifed  up  a  new  revolt,  and  o- 
bliged  hini  to  return  thither.  His  fear  left  Pompey 
ftiould  gain  the  affedions  of  the  Roman  people,  had 
obliged  him  to  ftrip  the  Gauls  of  their  gold  and  illver, 
to  bribe  them  over  to  his  intercft  ;  and  this  gave  no 
fniall  handle  to  thofe  frequent  revolts  which  happened 
during  his  abfence.  He  quickly,  however,  reduced 
the  Nervii,  Adu?.lici,  Menapii,  and  Treviri  ;  the  laft 
of  whom  had  raifed  the  revolt,  under  the  cociDiand  of 
Ambiorix :    but  Le   found   the    flame    fprcad  much 


farther,  even  to  the  greateft   part  of  the  Gauh,  who      t:*"'- 
had  chofen  Vercingetorix  their  generaliftimo.     Cajfar  """^'"^ 
was  forced  to  leave   Infubria,  whither  he  had  retired 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Pompey,  and,  in    the  midit 
of  winter  and  fnow,   to  rtpafs  the  Alps  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Narbonne.     Mere  he  gathcted  his  fcattered 
troops  with  all  poiTible  fpeed ;  and,  in  fpitc  of  the  hard 
weather,  befiged  and  took    Noviodunum,   now  Noy- 
ons  ;  and  defeated  Verciiigetorix,  who   was  come  to 
the  relief  of  that   place.      He   next   tojk  the  city   of 
Avaricum,  now  Bourges,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Gaul, 
and  which   had  a  garrifon  of  forty  thoufand  men  ;  of 
whom  he  made  fuch  a  dreadful   (laughter,  that  hardly 
eight  bundled  efcaped.      Whilft  he  was  bctkging  Ger- 
govia,  the  capital  of  the   Arverni,   he  was  iiilormed 
that  the  Nitlobrlges,  or  Agenois,  were  in  arms;  and 
that  the  ./iidui  were  fending  to  Vercingctorix  ten  thou- 
fand men,  which  they  were  to  have  fent  to  reinforce 
Ca-far.     I'pon  this  news,  he  left   Fabius  to  carry  on 
the  fiege,  and  matched  againft  the   jEdui.      Thcfe, 
upon  his  approach,   fubmitted,    in     appearance,    and 
were  pardoned  ;  but  foon  after  that  whole  nation   rofe 
up  in  arms,  and  murdered  all  the  Italian  troops  in  their 
capital.       Cx''ar,    at    this,   was  in  great   ftraits  what 
meafures  to  take  ;  but   refolved  at  length  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Gcrgovia,  and  at  once  attack   the   enemy's 
camp,  which  he  did  with  fome  fuccefs  ;  but  when  he 
thought   to  have  gone   to  Noviodunum,   or    Noyons, 
where   his   baggage,  military   cheft,  &c.  were  left,   he 
heard  that  the  yEdui  had  carried  it  off,  and  burnt  the 
place.      Labienus,  juftly  thinking   that   Ciefar  would 
want  his  afliftance  in  the  condition  he   now  was,  went 
to  join  him,  and  in  his  way  defeated  a  Gaulifh  gene- 
ral named  Camulogeno,  who  came  to  oppofe  his  march  : 
but  this  did  not  hinder  the  revolt  from  fpreading  itfelf 
all  over  Celtic  Gaul,   whither  Ve.'-cingetorix   had  fent 
fortrelh  fupplies,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  Cae- 
far  ;  but  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Alefia, 
a  ftrong  place,   now  Alife    in    Burgundy,  as  is  fuppo- 
ftd.      Hither  Ctel'ar  hafttned,  and  befieged  him  ;   and, 
having  drawn  a  double   circumvallation,  with  a  defign 
to  ftarve  him  in  it,  as  he  was  likely  to  have  done,  up- 
on that  account  refufed  all  offers  of  a  furrender  from 
lum.     At   length,    the    longexpefted    reinforcement 
came,  conlifting  of  i6c,ooo   men,   under  four  gene- 
ral? :   thefe  made  feveral  fruitlefs   attacks   on   Cxfar's        i» 
trenches;  but   were  defeated  in  three   feveral  battles,  They  arc 
which  at  length  obliged  Vercingetorix  to  furrender  at^S^'?  ^'^ 
difcretion.      Ca:far  ufed  all  his  prifoners  with  great  fe-    "^  ' 
verity,  except  thcjiidui  and  Arverni,  by  whofe  means 
he  hoped  to  gain  their  nations,   which  were  the  moft 
potent  of  Celtic  Gaul :   nor  was  he   difappointed  ;   for 
both  of  them  fubmitted  to   him,    and  the   former  re- 
ceived him  into  the  capital,  where  he  fpent  the  winter, 
after  he    put    his    army    into    winter  quarters.     Thi» 
campaign,  as  it  proved  one  of  the  hardeft  he  ever  had, 
fo  he  gained  more  glory  by  it  than  any  Roman    gene- 
ral had  done  before  :   yet  could  not  at  all  by  this  pro- 
cure from  the  fervile  fenate,  now  wholly  dedicated  to 
his  rival,  a  prolongation  of  his  proconfuldiip  ;  upon 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  laid  his  hand   upon  his 
fword,  and  faid,  that  that  (liould  d  >  it. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  and  the  Gauls,  upon 

their  former  ill  fuccefs,  refolving  to  have   as  ma:iy  fe- 

parate  armies  as  provinces,  in  order  to  cmbarrafs  hina 

4  F  2  the 
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e4ut.     the  more,    Cxfar,   and  his  generals  Lahienus  and  Fa- 

*—y bins,  were   forced  to   fight  them  one  after  anotlicr  ; 

wliich  they  riid,  liowcver,  with  luch  fucccfs,  that, 
notwilhllanding  the  hardncfs  of  the  feafon,  they  fub- 
diied  ihe  llituriges,  Cariuiti,  Rhenii,  and  Bcllovaci, 
V  ilh  their  j/tneral  Coneus,  liy  wliich  he  at  once  quiet- 
ed all  the  Bilgic  provinces  boidcring  on  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  next  who  followed  weie  the  Treviri,  the  p;buio- 
nes,  and  the  Andes,  under  their  pneral  Dunmirus. 
The  hiil  place  which  held  out  agalnll  him  was  Uxcl- 
lodunvim  ;  which  was  defended  by  the  two  lall  acling 
generaU  of  the  Gauls.  Drapes,  the  Senonian.  and 
Luteriiis  the  Cadurcer.n.  The  pUce  being  ilrong, 
and  well  ga.  rifoneJ,  Ca;far  was  obhged  to  march  thi- 
ther, from  the  fartheil  part  of  Belgic  Gaul  j  and  foon 
after  redi-.ccd  it,  for  want  of  water.  Here  again  he 
caufed  the  right-hands  of  all  that  were  fit  to  bear 
,1  arms  to  be  cut  oif,  to  di'ter  the  rell  from  revolting  a- 
Gaul  leJu-  frcfii.  'i"hu3  was  the  conqucll  of  Gaul  finilhed  from 
cr.i  to  a  f],^.  ^ipg  g„.j  Pyiciiees  to  the  Rhine,  all  which  vail 
^>'™"P''°'tvacl  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  under  the 
government  of  a  pr.etor.  During  his  feveral  expedi- 
tions  into  Gaul,  Cxfar  is  faid  to  have  taken  Sco  cities; 
to  hav.-  fubdutd  300  ditferent  nations  ;  and  to  have  de- 
feated, in  fcvcral  battles,  three  millions  of  men,  of 
•whom  one  inillicn  were  killed,  and  another  taken  pri- 
foiiers. — The  hillory  of  the  country,  from  the  time  of 
its  conquell  by  the  Romans  to  the  prefent,  is  given 
jj  under  the  articles  Rome  and  France. 
ClaraAcr,  The  Gauls  anciently  were  divided  into  a  great  num- 
&c  <f  the  ber  of  different  nations,  which  were  continually  at  war 
ancient  ^,,|jjj  ^^^  another,  and  at  variance  among  themfclves. 
Crefar  tells  us,  that  not  only  all  thtir  cities,  cantons, 
and  diftricis,  but  even  almoll  all  familic=,  were  divided 
and  torn  by  faftions  ;  and  thus  undoubtedly  facilitated 
the  conqnell  of  the  whole.  The  general  charafter 
of  all  thefe  people  was  an  ty.ceffive  ferocity  and  love  of 
liberty.  This  lall  they  cariied  to  fuch  an  extreme, 
that  cither  on  the  appearance  of  fervitude,  or  incapa- 
city of  sftlon  through  old  age,  wounds,  or  chronic 
dileafcs,  they  put  an  end  to  tlieir  own  lives,  or  pre- 
vadcd  upon  their  friends  to  kill  them.  In  cities,  when 
they  found  themfelvcs  fo  ftraitly  befieged  that  they 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  inftead  of  thinking  how  to 
obtain  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  their  chief 
care  very  often  was  to  put  thtir  wives  and  children  to 
death,  an!  then  to  kill  one  another,  to  avoid  being 
led  into  ilavery.  Their  excefTive  love  of  liberty  and 
contempt  of  death,  according  to  Strabo,  very  much 
facilitated  their  conquell  by  Caefar  ;  for  pouring  their 
numerous  foi-ces  upon  fuch  an  experienced  enemy  as 
Ca:f:jr,  thtir  want  of  condudl  very  foon  proved  the  ruin 
<>f  the  whole. 

The  chief  diverfion  of  the  Gauls  was  hunting  ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  vaft  f:)retts  with  which  their 
country  abounded,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  bealls 
whicii  lodged  in  them,  they  were  under  an  abfohite 
nectfllty  to  hunt  and  dellroy  them,  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  rendered  totally  uniHhabitable. 
Belidts  this,  however,  they  had  aUo  their  hippodromes, 
hotfe  and  chariot  races,  tilts  and  tournaments;  at  all 
of  which  the  bards  afiillcd  with  their  poems,  fongs, 
and  mufical  inftrumcnts.  —  For  an  account  of  their  re- 
ligion, fee  the  article  Druid. 

The  Gauls  were  csctflivtly   foad   of  ftafting,    in 
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wliich  i.iey  were  very  prcfufe  ;  as,  like  all  rther  nor-  Gjubr-iti» 
them  nations,.  tht7  were  great  lovers  of  good  eating  J'j 
and  drinking.  Their  chief  liquors  were  beer  and  '"*"  "''  ^ 
wine.  Their  tables  were  very  low.  They  eat  but  littie 
bread,  which  was  baked  flat  and  hard,  and  esfily  bro- 
ken in  pieces  :  but  devoured  a  great  deal  oi  iLlh, 
boiled,  roalled,  or  broiled  ;  and  this  they  did  in  a  very 
fljvenly  manner,  lioldiiig  the  piece  in  their  hands, 
and  tearing  it  with  their  teeth.  What  they  cotdd  not 
part  by  this  way,  they  cut  with  a  little  knife  whicli 
hung  at  their  girdle.  When  the  company  was  nume- 
rous, the  Coryphee,  or  chief  of  the  feall,  who  wan 
either  one  of  the  richcil,  or  noblell,  or  braved,  fat  in 
the  middle,  with  the  mailer  oi  the  houfe  by  his  fide; 
the  red  took  their  places  next  accortiing  to  their  rank, 
having  tlieir  fervaiits  holding  their  Shields  behind  them. 
Thefe  fealh  f;ld.if.r  ea.lcd  without  blood, hed  ;  but  if 
by  chance  the  f<raft  proved  a  peaceable  one,  it  was  ge- 
nerally accompanied  not  only  with  mufic  and  fongs,  but 
likev/ife  with  dances,  in  which  the  dancers  were  armed 
cap-a-pee,  and  beat  time. with  their  Iwords  upon  their 
ihields.  On  certain  feltivals  they  were  wont  to  drcfs 
themfelves  in  the  ficlns  of  bealls,  and  in  that  attire  ac- 
company the  proccllions  in  lion  >ur  of  their  deities  or 
heroes.  Others  dreffed  themfelvcs  in  mafquerade  ha- 
bits, fome  of  them  very  indecent,  and  pi  ycd  feveral 
antic  and  immodtft  tricks.  This  lad  ciidimi  contiiined 
long  after  their  convcrli  in  to  Ciirilliaiiity. 

GAULx\NrriS.tjrGAULONiTis,{Jorephus);  (anc. 
geog. )  according  to  the  dilFerent  maniiir  of  writing  the 
capital,  Goi:n  or  Gatilon;  the  extrenve  part  of  Ba- 
fhan  to  the  fout^i,  and  bordering  on  the  tribe  of  Gad. 
It  was  divided  into  the  Superior,  which  to  the  call  ex- 
tended to  Arabia  ;  and  into  the  Inferior,  which  lay  on 
the  lake  of  Gencfareth,  (Jofephus). 

G.-^ULON,  or  Golan,  the  capital  of  the  Gau'anitis 
Superior;  a  Levitical  city  and  place  of  refuge,  (Mofcs, 
Jolliua). 

GAULOS,  (anc.  geog.)  a  fmall  idand  of  Sicily, 
in  the  African  lea,  adjoining  to  Mclite  or  Malta  ; 
with  commodious  harbours  ;  a  colony  of  Pha;nician!', 
with  a  cognominal  town.  Gaulonitae,  the  people, 
(Infcrlptlon).  Now  called  Goz,o,  live  miles  to  the  welt 
of  Malta. 

GAULTHERIA,  In  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  btlonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  this 
l8th  order,  Bkornes.  The  exterior  calyx  is  diphyl- 
lous,  the  interior  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  ovate  ;  the 
neftarium  conldlsoften  fubulated  points.  The  cap- 
fule  is  quinquelocular,  covered  with  the  interior  caly>: 
formed  in  the  fnape  of  a  berry. 

GAUNT-BtLLiED,    ill    the    manege,   is  faid  of  a 
horfe  whole  belly  Ihrinks  up  towards  his  flanks. 
GAUNTLEr.     See  Gantlet. 
GAUNTLOPE,   pronounced  Gauntlet,  a  mllitaiy 
punifliment  for  felony,  or  fome  other  heinous  oftence. 

In  I'rjftls  of  luar.  It  is  executed  in  the  tollowiiig  man- 
ner. 'I'he  whole  Ihip's  crew  is  dilpofed  in  two  rows, 
danding  face  to  face  011  both  fides  of  the  deck,  fo  ai 
to  form  a  line  whereby  to  go  for'ward  on  one  fide,  and 
return  ry>  on  the  other;  each  perion  being  furni.'heil 
with  a  fmall  twifted  cord,  called  a  hnitfle,  having  two 
or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent  is  then  llrippetl 
naked  above  the  waill,  and  ordered  to  pafs  forward 
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b:t\rffn  tbe  two  rows  of  men,  anl  aft  on  the  other 
licic,  a  certain  number  of  tlines,  rtirely  exceeding  three; 
during  which  every  perfon  gives  him  a  ftrlpeashe  rans 
alont;.  In  his  pail'ai;e  through  this  painful  ordeal,  he 
is  fonfieiimes  tripped  up,  and  very  ftvcrtly  handled 
while  iucaj.aSIe  o£  pvoicedini^.  This  pu)i!hinent,  which 
is  called  running  ibe  ^auKlUl,  is  ftldom  inflicted,  except 
fur  fuch  crliiK's  as  will  naturally  excire  a  general  antipa- 
thy ainonw  the  fea-m?n  ;  as,  on  fnne  occalions,  tl'.e  cul- 
prit would  pafs  without  receiving  a  lingle  blow,  parti- 
cularly in  cafes  of  mutiny  and  ledition,  to  the  puuifh- 
inent  of  which  our  lailors  fecm  to  have  a  conRitutior,al 
averljon. 

In  the  landfervkr,  wlien  a  foklicr  is  fentenced  to 
run  the  gauntlope,  the  rtgiment  is  drawn  out  in  two 
ranks  faciiit;  t?ch  other;  each  foldicr,  having  a  fivitch 
in  his  hand,  l.ilhcs  the  criminal  as  h;  runs  along  nalied 
from  the  waiil  upwards.  While  he  runs,  the  drums 
b.at  at  each  end  of  the  ranks.  Sooiitimes  he  runs 
three,  live,  or  fcven  times,  according  to  the  nature  ot 
the  oiTtnce.  The  major  is  on  hurfeback,  and  takes 
care  that  each  foklier  does  his  dutv. 

OAV'IF.S,  or  Gaurs.     See  Gabres. 

GAVO'l'I'A,  or  Gavotte,  is  a  kind  of  dance,  the 
air  of  which  has  two  br  flc  and  lively  ftrainsin  coinmon 
lime,  each  of  which  ftrains  ij  twice  played  over.  The 
firlt  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars;  and  the  fecond  con- 
tains eight,  tv7clve,  or  more.  The  tirll  begins  with  a 
minim,  or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal  value,  and 
the  hand  riling  ;  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  hand 
upon  the  dominant  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  but  never 
upon  the  iinal,  unlcfs  it  be  a  rondeai ;  and  the  la'.l  be- 
gins with  the  rile  of  the  hand,  and  ends  with  the  fall 
upon  the  Iinal  of  the  mode. 

Ttnipl  tli  G/iioTT.i,  is  when  only  the  time  or  move- 
trent  of  a  gavotte  is  imitated,  without  any  regard  to 
the  meafure  or  number  of  bars  or  itrainj. — I^ittle  airs 
are  often  found  in  foni;-as,  which  have  this  phrafe  to 
rtg  date  their  motions. 

GjVURA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
Older,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  mi.thod  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Caly:anth^'n<c.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  and  tubular; 
the  corolla  pentapctalous,  with  the  petals  riCne  up- 
wards. The  n«t  is  inferior,  monofpermous,  aed  qua- 
dnmgular. 

CAUSE,  or  G\wsf,  in  commerce,  a  very  tliip, 
flijjht,  traufparent  kind  of  Ituif,  woven  fomttimes  of 
filk,  and  fometimes  only  of  thread. — To  warp  the 
IHk  for  making  of  gaufe,  they  ufe  a  peculiar  kind  of 
mill,  upon  uhicli  the  filk  is  wound  :  this  mill  is  a 
wooden  machine  about  fix  feet  high,  having  an  axis 
perpendicularly  placed  in  the  middle  thereof,  with  lis 
lar^-e  wings,  on  which  the  filk  is  wound  t'rom  off  the 
bobbins  by  the  axis  turning  round.  When  all  the 
(ilk  is  on  the  mill,  thty  ufe  another  inllrumtnt  to  wind 
it  off  again  on  two  beams  :  this  done,  the  filk  is  pafs- 
ed  through  as  many  little  beads  as  there  are  threads  of 
fik  ;  and  thus  rolled  on  another  beam  to  fupply  thv2 
loom. 

The  gaufe-loom  is  much  like  that  of  the  common 
■weavers,  though  it  has  fe-eral  appendages  peculiar 
thereto.     See  Loom. 

There  are  figured  gaufes  ;  foir.e  witk  flowers  of  gold 


and   filver,  ot   a  filk  ground ;   thcfe   lall    are   chiefly 
brought  from  China. 

GAY  (Jjl:n),  a  celebrated  Englifli  poet,  d,:fccnd- 
ed  f'>->m  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfliire,  was  born  at 
Exeter,  and  recci  ed  his  education  at  the  free  fchool 
of  B  irnftapl.-  in  that  county,  under  the  c;tre  of  Mr 
Will  am  Rayner. — He  was  bred  a  mercer  in  the 
Strand  ;  but  h.iving  a  fmall  fortune,  independent  of 
bufintfs,  and  conliJering  the  attendance  on  a  (hop  as 
a  degradation  of  thofe  talents  which  he  found  himfelf 
potTtficd  of,  he  quitted  that  occupation,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  other  views,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
inclination  for  the  mufes.  In  17  1 2  we  find  him  fecre- 
tary,  or  rather  domellic  fteward,  to  the  durhefs  of 
Mi/iHiiouih,  in  which  ilation  he  continued  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  i  7  '4  ;  at  which  time  he  accompa- 
11. ed  the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  Planover,  whither  that 
nobleman  was  difpatched  by  (^lecu  Anne.  In  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  fame  year.  In  confequence  of  the  queen's 
death,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  in  the 
highell:  ellimation  and  intimacy  of  fricudlhip  with 
many  perfons  of  the  firll  dillinclioa  both  in  rank  an  I 
ahilitits. — He  was  even  particularly  taken  notice  of  by 
Ci^ten  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  reading  in  manufcript  his  tragedy  of 
the  Capihci  ;  and  in  1726  dedicated  h.\s  FiiLles,  by 
permldion,  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. —  From  this 
countenance  Ihown  to  him,  and  numberlefs  promifcs 
imde  him  of  preferment,  it  was  realonable  to  fuppole, 
th;it  he  would  have  been  genteelly  provided  for  in  fome 
oWce  luitable  to  his  inclination  and  abilities.  Inftead 
of  which,  in  1727,  he  was  olf'ired  the  place  of  gentle- 
man nihcr  to  one  of  the  youngell  priucefles ;  an  otTue 
wiiich,  as  he  looked  on  it  as  rather  an  indignity  to  a 
man  whofe  lalents  might  have  betn  fo  much  better  em- 
ployed, he  thought  proper  to  refufe  ;  and  fome  pretty 
warm  remcnilrances  were  made  on  the  occalion  by  his 
lincere  friends  and  zealous  pitrom  the  duke  and  du- 
chefs  of  Qucerlbtrry,  which  teru.luated  in  thofe  two 
nobie  pei-fouagcs  withdrawing  from  court  in  difgull. 
Mr  Gay's  ccpender.cies  on  th^  promifes  of  the  great, 
and  the  difappointments  he  met  with,  he  has  figu- 
ratively dci'cribed  in  hi.)  fable  of  the  H.vc  iv'ith  many 
fnenili.  tlowever,  the  very  extraorJioary  fucccfs  h^: 
met  with  from  puljlic  encouragement  made  an  ample 
amend?,  both  with  rcfpett  to  faiistaclion  and  emolu- 
ment, for  thofe  private  dilappointments  — For,  in^the 
fcafim  of  1727-8,  appeared  his /^fj^ar'j'  0/>«v7  ;"the 
vail  fuccefo  of  which  was  not  only  unjireceJented,  but 
ahnoil  incredible. —  It  had  an  uninterrupted  run  in 
London  of  63  nights  in  the  firll  leafon,  and  was  re- 
newed in  the  enfuing  one  with  equal  approbation.  It 
fpread  into  all  the  great  towui  of  England  ;  was  play- 
ed in  iriany  places  to  the  3Cth  and  j.uth  time,  and  at 
Bath  and  Brillol  50  ;  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  which  lall  place  it  wasafted 
for  24  fucccllivc  nights  ;  and  lail  ot  all  it  was  performed 
at  Minorca.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  confined  to  the 
readinor  and  rcprefentaiiou  alone,  for  the  card-tahiy 
and  drawing-room  lliarcd  with  tlie  theatre  and  cloict 
in  this  rcfped. ;  the  ladies  carried  about  the-favouritc 
fongs  of  it  engraven  upon  their  fan- mounts,  and  fcreens 
and  other  pieces  of  furniture  were  decorated  with  the 
fame.     In   Ihort,  the  fatire   of  this  piece  was  fo  llri- 
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king,  fo  apparent,  and  fo  pcrfciilly  aJ-ipled  to  the  tafte 
of  all  degtets  of  people,  tiiat  it  overthrew  the  Italian 
opera,  that  Uagon  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  which 
Ind  fo  long  fcduced  them  to  idolatry,  and  •■'hich 
Dennis,  by  the  labours  and  outcriea  of  a  whole  life, 
and  many  other  writers  by  the  force  of  reafon  aud  re- 
fleiftion,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive  from  tiie 
throue  of  public  tafte.  The  profits  of  this  pi.ce  was 
fo  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr  Rich  the 
manager,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  quibble,  which  became 
frequent  in  the  mouths  of  many,  viz.  That  it  hail mnde 
Ri.-h  gay,  and  G^y  rich  ;  and  it  has  been  afferted,  that 
the  author's  own  advantages  from  it  were  not  Icfs 
than  2000  1.  In  confequence  of  this  fucccfs,  Mr 
Cay  was  induced  to  write  a  ftcond  part  to  it,  which  he 
intitled  Polly.  But  the  difgufl  fubfilling  betiveen  him 
«nd  the  court,  together  with  the  mifreprefcntations 
made  of  him  as  having  been  the  author  of  fome  dif- 
aficcVed  libels  and  feditious  pamphlets,  occafioned  a 
prohibition  and  fupprefllon  of  it  to  be  fenc  from  the 
lord  chamberlain,  at  the  very  time  when  every  thing 
was  in  readinefs  for  the  rehearfal  of  it.  A  very  con- 
fiderable  fum,  however,  accrued  to  him  from  the  pub- 
lication of  it  afterwards  in  quarto. — Mr  Gay  wrote 
fcveral  other  pieces  in  the  dramatic  way,  and  many 
very  valuable  ones  in  verfe.  Among  the  latter,  his 
Trivia,  or  the  Art  of  •uialhng  tbejirtets  of  Londnn,  the' 
his  fird  poetical  attempt,  is  far  from  being  the  leaft 
confiJerable,  and  is  what  recommended  him  to  the 
cfteem  and  friendfiiip  of  Mr  Pope :  but  a?,  among 
his  dramatic  works,  his  Beggar  s  Opera  did  at  firit,  and 
perhaps  ever  will.  Hand  as  an  unrivalled  maftf.r-piece, 
fo,  among  his  poetical  works,  his  Falles  hold  the  fame 
rank  of  ellimation,  the  latter  having  been  almoft  as  u- 
niverfally  read  as  the  former  was  rcprefented,  and  both 
eqnally  admired.  Mr  Gay's  difpolition  was  fwcet  and 
BfFdble,  his  temper  generous,  and  his  converfation  a- 
greeable  and  entertaining.  But  he  had  one  foible,  too 
fiequcntly  incident  to  men  of  great  literary  abilities, 
and  which  fubjected  him  at  times  to  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  he  needed  not  to  have  experienced, 
viz.  an  excefs  of  indolence,  without  any  knowledge  of 
economy.  So  that,  though  his  emoluments  were,  at 
fome  periods  of  his  life,  very  confiderAble,  he  was  at 
others  greatly  ftraittned  in  his  circum dances ;  nor 
could  he  prevail  on  himfelf  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
frieijd  Dean  Swift,  whom  we  find  in  many  of  his  let- 
ters endeavouring  to  perfuade  him  to  the  purchafing 
of  an  annuity,  as  a  refervc  for  the  exigencies  that 
might  attend  on  old  age. — Mr  Gay  chofe  rather  to 
throw  himfelf  on  patronage,  than  fccure  to  himfelf 
an  independent  competency  by  the  means  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  fo  that,  after  having  undergone  many  vi- 
tiflitudes  of  fortune,  and  being  for  fome  time  chiefly 
fupported  by  the  liberality  of  the  duke  and  duchefs 
of  Queenfberry,  he  died  at  their  houfe  in  Burlington- 
gardens,  in  December  1732.  He  was  interred  in 
Wcftminfter-abbey,  and  a  monument  erefted  to  his 
memory,  at  the  expente  of  his  aforementioned  noble 
benefafiors,  with  an  infcription  exprefiive  of  their  re- 
gards and  his  own  deferts,  and  an  epitaph  in  verfe  by 
Mr  Pope. 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  famous  Greek  in  the  15th 
century,  was  born  in  1398.  His  fcountry  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Turks,  he  retired  into  Italy  ;  where  lie 


at  fivll  fupported  himfelf  by  tranfcribing  ancient  au- 
thors, an  employment  the  learned  had  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  before  the  invention  of  printing.  Kis  un- 
common  parts  and  learning  foon  recommended  him  to 
public  notice  ;  and  particularly  to  cardmal  Belfjrion, 
who  procmed  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  revival  of  polite  literature 
in  Italy  was  piincipally  owing.  He  tranflated  from 
the  Greek  into  Latin,  Arillotle's  Hillory  of /Animals, 
Theophraftus  on  Plants,  and  Hippocrates's  Apho- 
rifms  ;  and  put  into  Greek,  Scipio's  Dream,  and  Ci- 
cero's Treatife  on  01  i  Age.  He  wrote  Lvcral  other 
works   in    Greek   and   Latin  ;  and   died   at  Rome  in 

"47?- 

GAZA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  principal  city  and  one  of 
the  five  fatrapies  of  ihc  Philillines.  It  was  fituated  a- 
bout  100  Hadia  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an  artifi- 
cial mount,  and  (Irongly  walled  round.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by 
Aiitiochus.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a 
ilrong  and  flouriflilng  city  ;  but  was  dellroyed  a  third 
time  by  Alexander  Jannxus.  At  prefent  it  has  a  mi- 
ferable  appearance.  i  he  buildings  are  mean,  both  as 
to  the  form  and  matter.  Some  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  appear  in  the  handfome  pillars  of  Parian 
marble  whicli  fupport  fome  of  the  roofs  ;  while  others 
are  difpofed  of  here  and  there,  in  di.Tcrent  parts  of  al- 
mod  every  beggarly  cottage.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
at  the  north  call  corner  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
large  arches  funk  low  into  the  earth,  and  other  foun- 
dations of  a  (lately  building,  from  whence  fome  of 
the  bafhaws  have  carried  off  marble  pillars  of  an  in- 
credible fize.  The  cadle  is  a  contemptible  ilrufturc, 
and  the  port  is  ruined.  E.  Long.  34.  55.  N.  Lat. 
31.^2!^. 

G  AZE-HOUNP,  or  Gaflhound,  one  that  makes  more 
ufe  of  his  fight  than  of  his  nofe.  Such  dogs  are  much 
ufed  in  the  north  of  Englaui  :  they  are  fitter  in  an 
open  champaign  country  than  in  bufiiy  and  woody 
places.  If  at  any  time  a  well-taught  gaze  hoimd  takes 
a  wrong  way,  he  will  return  upon  a  fignal  and  begin 
the  chaceafrtdi.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at  fpying  out  the 
fattell  of  a  herd  ;  and  having  feparated  it  from  the 
red,  will  never  give  over  the  purfuit  till  he  has  worried 
it  to  death. 

GAZEL,  in  zoology,  a  fpecics  of  Capra. 

GAZETTE,  a  newfpaper,  or  printed  account  of 
the  tranfaAions  of  all  the  countries  in  the  known  world, 
in  a  loofe  flieet  or  halflheet.  This  name  is  with  us 
confined  to  that  paper  of  news  publidrcd  by  authority. 
The  word  is  derived  from  ga-zetta,  a  Venetian  coin, 
which  was  the  ufual  price  of  the  fird  newfpaper  print- 
ed there,  and  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the  paper 
itfelf. 

The  fird  gazette  in  England  was  publifhcd  at  Ox- 
ford, the  court  being  there,  in  a  folio  half-fheet, 
Nov.  7.  16^)5.  On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Lon- 
don, the  title  was  changed  to  the  London  Ca'zelte.  The 
Oxford  gazette  was  ])ublilhed  on  Tuefdays,  the  Lon- 
don on  Saturdays  :  and  thtfe  have  coatinued  to  be  the 
days  of  publication  ever  fince. 

GAZNA,  a  city  of  Afia,  once  much  celebrated, 
and  the  capital  of  a  very  extenfive  empire  ;  but  which 
is  now  cither  entirely  ruined,  or  become  of  fo  little 
confideration,  that  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  our 
3  ,  books 
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books  of  geography. — Tin's  city  was  anciently  an  em- 
pory  and  forlrefs  of  Salilctlaii,  not  fir  from  the  con- 
fiiies'of  India.  During  the  va.l  and  rapid  coiiqueils 
of  the  Arabs,  all  this  country  iiad  been  reduced  under 
their  fubjeAion.  On  tlie  dtcline  of  the  power  of  the 
klialifs,  however,  the  vail  empire  cllablilbed  by  Ma- 
Jio.aiet  and  his  fiiccefTors  was  diviJed  into  a  number  of 
independent  principalities,  moll  of  which  were  but  of 
(hort  duration.  In  the  year  of  the  liegira  381,  an- 
fwering  to  the  994tli  of  the  Clirilliau  era,  die  city  of 
Gazna,  with  fume  part  of  the  adjacent  counti7,  was 
governed  by  Mahmud  Gazni  ;  who  became  a  great 
conqueror,  and  reduced  under  liis  fubjedlion  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  India,  and  moll  of  Perfia. 

This  empire  continued  in  the  family  of  Mahmud 
Gazni  for  upwards  of  200  years.  None  of  his  fuc- 
ccITors,  however,  wtre  pofleiTcd  of  his  abilities  ;  and 
therefore  the  c-'ent  of  the  empire,  inllead  of  increa- 
fing,  was  very  confidrrabiy  dimir.idicd  foon  after  Mah- 
mud's  death.  The  Scljuks  made  themfelvei  matters  of 
Khorafan,  and  could  not  be  driven  out ;  the  greatcll 
part  of  the  Pirfian  dominions  alfo  fell  off ;  and  in  the 
547th  year  of  the  Htgira,  the  race  of  Gazni  fulrans 
were  entirely  fet  afiJe  by  one  Gauri,  who  conquered 
Khofru  Sluih  the  reigning  prince,  and  bellowed  his 
dominions  on  his  own  nephew  Gayalhoddin  M  >ham- 
med.  Thefe  new  fultans  proved  greater  conquvrors 
than  the  former,  and  extended  their  dominions  farther 
than  even  Mahmud  Gazni  himfclf  had  done.  They  did 
not,  however,  long  enjuy  the  foverelgnty  of  Gazna;  for 
in  1218,  Jenghiz  Khan  having  conquered  the  greatell 
part  of  China  and  almoll  all  Tartary,  began  to  turn 
his  arms  wellward  ;  and  fet  out  agalnll  the  fullan  of 
Gazna  at  the  head  of  700,000  men. 

To  cppofe  this  formidable  army,  Muhammed,  the 
reigning  fultan,  could  muiler  only  400,000  men;  and, 
in  the  firll  battle,  160,000  of  his  troops  are  faid  to  have 
perilhed.  After  this  victory,  Jenghiz  Khan  advanced  ; 
hlohammed  not  daring  to  rifk  a  fecond  battle,  thelofs 
of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  entire 
ruin  of  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  diilributed  his 
army  among  the  llrongell  fortified  towns  he  had  in  his 
dominions  ;  all  of  which  Je;;ighiz  Khan  took  one  after 
another.  The  rapid  progrcfs  of  liis  conquefls,  in- 
deed, almoll  exceeds  belief.  In  1219  and  1320,  he 
had  reduced  Zarnuk,  Nur,  Bokhara,  Otrar,  Saga- 
nak,  Uzkant,  AKhafh,  Jund,  Tonkat,  K'.iojend,  and 
Samarcand.  —  Mohammed,  in  the  mean  time,  fled  firll 
to  Bokhara;  but  on  the  approach  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  ar- 
my, quitted  that  place,  and  fled  to  Samarcand.  V.'hen 
this  lall  city  was  alfo  in  danger  of  being  inveiled,  the 
fultan  did  not  think  proper  to  trull  himfclf  in  it  more 
than  in  the  other,  though  it  was  garrifoned  by  1 1 0,000 
of  his  Ivravell  troops  ;  and  therifjre  fled  through  by- 
ways into  the  province  of  Ghilan  in  Perfia,  where  he 
took  refuge  in  a  llrong  fortrcfs  called  EJlalad.  But 
being  alfo  found  out  in  this  retreat,  he  fled  to  an  illand 
in  the  Cafpian  fea  called  Ab'ijljn  ;  where  he  ended  his 
days,  leaving  his  empire,  fuch  as  it  was,  to  his  fon  Ja- 
loloddin. 

The  new  fultan  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and  ex- 
perience in  war  ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  (lop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Moguls.  In  1220  and  1221,  they  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Karazira  and 
Khoralan,  committing  every  where  fuch  maflacres  as 


were  never  heard  of  before  or  fmce  that  time.  In  the 
mean  time  JalolodJin  alfembled  his  forces  with  the 
utmoU  diligence,  and  defeated  two  detachments  of  the 
Mogul  army.  Tliis  happened  while  Jenghiz  Khan 
was  belieglng  Bair.iyan  ;  but  anfwercd  little  other  pur- 
pife,  than  feiving  to  l>ring  upon  that  city  the  terrible 
deilruciion,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bamiyan.  Immediately  after  the  reduction  of 
that  city,  Jenghiz  Khan  marched  towards  Gazna  ; 
which  was  very  llrongly  fortified,  and  where  he  expec- 
ted to  have  found  Jaloloddin.  But  he  had  left  the 
place  15  days  before  ;  and,  as  Jenghiz  Khan's  army- 
was  much  reduced,  he  mi..;ht  perhaps  have  Hood  his 
ground,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accident-  He  liad- 
been  lately  joined  by  three  Turkilb  commanders,  each 
of  wlu  11  had  a  body  of  10,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand. After  his  vifloiies  over  the  Moguls,  thefe 
officers  demanded  the  greatell  (hare  of  the  fpoils  ; 
which  be;.-.g  refufed,  tlicy  feparated  themfelves  from 
the  fultan.  He  ufed  his  utir.oll  endeavours  to  maki 
them  hearketi  to  reafou  ;  and  fent  feveral  meflages 
and  letters  to  them,  reprefencing  the  inevitable  rui.i- 
which  mull  attend  their  feparation,  as  Jenghiz  Khan 
was  advancing  agai[i!l  them  with  his  whole  army.  At 
lall  they  were  ptrfuaded  to  lay  afide  their  animofi- 
tles  :  but  It  was  now  too  late  ;  for  Jenghiz  Khan,  be- 
mr  iiiformed  of  what  palTed,  detached  60,000  horfe- 
to  prevent  their  joining  the  fultau's  army  ;  who,  find- 
ing himfelf  deprived  of  this  powerful  aid,  retired  to- 
wards the  river  Indus.  When  he  was  arrived  there, 
he  Hopped  in  a  place  where  the  llream  was  moll  rapid 
and  the  place  confined,  with  a  view  both  to  pre- 
vent his  foldiers  from  placing  any  hopes  of  fafety  in. 
flight,  and  to  hinder  the  whole  I^Iogul  army  from  at- 
tacking him  at  ooce.  Ever  fince  his  departure  from 
Gazna  he  had  been  tormented  with  a  colic  :  yet,  at  a 
time  when  he  fufFcred  moll,  hearing  that  the  cnemy't 
vanguard  was  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Herder,  he  quitted  his  litter,  and,  mounting  a 
horfe,  marched  with  fome  of  his  chofen  foldiers  in  tlie 
night ;  furprifed  the  Moguls  in  their  camp  ;  and  ha- 
ving cut  them  almoll  all  in  pieces,  without  the  lofs  of 
a  iingle  man  on  his  fide,  returned  with  a  confiderable 
booty. 

Jenghiz  Khan,  finding  by  this  that  he  had  a  vigi- 
lant enemy  to  deal  with,  proceeded  with  great  circuni- 
fpcdlion.  When  he  came  near  the  Indus,  he  drew  out 
his  army  in  battalia  :  to  Jagatay,  one  of  his  fons,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing ;  to  Oktay, 
another  fon,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  left :  and. 
put  lilmftlf  in  the  centre,  with  6coo  of  his  guards. 
On  the  other  fide,  Jaloloddin  prepared  for  battle  like 
one  wlio  had  no  refource  but  in  victory.  He  firll  fent 
the  boats  on  the  Indus  farther  off;  referving  only  one 
to  carry  over  his  mother,  wife,  and  childien:  but  un- 
luckily the  boat  fplit  when  they  were  going  to  embark,. 
ii  that  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  camp.  The 
fultan  took  to  himfclf  the  command  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  His  left  wing,  drawn  up  under  fiielter 
of  a  mcmntain  which  hindered  the  whole  right  wing 
of  the  Moguls  from  engaging  at  once,  was  command- 
ed by  his  vizir  ;  and  his  right  by  a  lord  named  Am'm- 
Makk.  This  lord  began  the  fight  ;  and  forced  the- 
enemy's  left  wing,  notwithllanding  the  great  difparity. 
of  numbers,  to  give  ground.     The  right  wing  of  the 
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C,a7ni.  Moguls  likcwift  wanting  room  to  extend  illV.f,  llic  fiil- 
'  tan  mad':  life  of  his  left  as  a  body  of  roferve,  detaching 
from  thence  fome  fquadroiis  to  tlie  afiTirtancc  of  the 
troops  who  ftood  In  need  of  them,  lie  alfo  took  one 
part  of  them  with  him  when  he  went  at  the  head  of 
his  main  body  to  charge  that  of  Jenghiz  Khan;  which 
lie  did  with  fo  mucii  tefolution  and  vigour,  tliat  he  not 
only  put  it  in  diforder,  but  penetrated  into  the  place 
where  Jenghiz  Khan  had  originally  taken  his  ftation ; 
but  that  prince,  having  had  a  horfe  killed  under  him, 
was  retired  from  thence,  to  give  orders  for  all  the 
troops  to  engage. 

This  difadvantage  had  like  to  have  loft  the  Moguls 
the  battle  ;  for  a  report  being  imniedlatfly  fpread  that 
the  enemy  had  broken  through  the  main  body,  the 
troops  were  fo  much  difcouraged,  that  they  wo;ild  cer- 
tainly have  fled,  had  not  Jciighlz  Khan  encouraged 
them  by  riding  fiom  place  to  place  in  order  to  fliovv 
himfelf.  At  lall,  however,  Jah)loddin's  rr.en,  who 
were  in  all  but  j'&.oco,  having  fought  a  wiiole  day 
with  ten  times  their  number,  were  feized  with  fear, 
and  fled.  One  part  of  them  retired  to  the  rocks  which 
were  on  the  fliore  of  Indus,  where  the  enemy's  horfe 
could  not  follow  them  ;  others  threw  themfelves  into 
the  river,  where  many  were  drowned,  though  fome  had 
the  good  fortune  to  crofs  over  in  fafcty  ;  while  the  reft, 
furrounding  llieir  prince,  continued  the  fight  through 
defpalr.  The  fultan,  howevir,  confidering  that  he 
had  fcaice  7000  men  left,  began  to  think  of  providing 
for  his  own  fafety  :  therefore,  having  bidden  a  final 
adieu  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  he  mounted  a 
frefh  horfe,  and  fpuned  him  into  the  river,  \\  hich  he 
crofTed  In  fafety,  and  even  (lopped  In  the  middle  of  it 
to  infult  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  was  now  arrived  at  the 
baiik.  His  family  fell  into  tlie  h.-nds  of  the  Moguls  ; 
who  killed  all  the  males,  and  carried  the  women  into 
tapti\ity. 

Jaloloddin  being  now  fecurely  landed  In  India,  got 
up  into  a  tree,  in  order  to  preferve  himfelf  from  wild 
beads.  Next  day,  as  he  walked  melancholy  among 
the  rocks,  he  perceived  a  troop  of  his  foldiers,  with 
fome  ofhcers,  three  of  whom  proved  to  be  his  particu- 
lar friends.  Thefe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  defeat, 
had  found  a  boat  In  which  they  had  failed  all  night, 
with  much  danger  from  the  rocks,  (helves,  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.  Soon  after,  he  law  300  horfe 
coming  towards  him  ;  who  Informed  him  of  4000  more 
that  had  efcnped  by  fwimming  over  the  river;  and 
thefe  alio  loon  after  joined  the  reft.  In  the  mean  time 
an  officer  of  his  houfthold,  n  imed  jamalarrazad, 
knowing  that  his  matter  and  many  of  his  people  were 
efcaped,  ventured  to  load  a  very  large  boat  with  arms, 
provifions,  money,  and  Ihiff  to  clo'the  the  foldiers  ; 
■with  which  he  crofTed  the  river.  For  this  important 
fervice  Jal.iloddin  made  him  fteward  of  his  houfthold, 
and  furnamcd  him  the  Chofin,  or  the  Glory  of  llie faith. 
FoF.fome  time  at'ter,  the  fultan's  affairs  feemed  to  go 
on  profueroufiy  :  he  gained  fome  battles  In  India;  but 
the  princes  of  that  country,  envying  his  profperity, 
confpired  agalnft  him,  and  obliged  him  to  repafs  the 
Indus.  Here  he  again  attempted  to  make  ker.d  agaiuft 
the  Moguls  ;  but  was  at  lall  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  and  a  final  end  put  to  the  once  mighty  empire 
.of  Gazna. 

,N»  13.5- 


The  metropolis  was   leduced  by  Oktay  ;  who  no    Gebres 
fooner  entered  the  country  in  which  it  was  fituated,      „". 

tfian  he  committed  the  moil  horild   crrtcltlcs.     The  '^ 

city  was  well  provided  with  all  tilings  necelTary  for 
fuftaiuing  a  ficge  ;  had  a  llrong  garrlfon,  and  a  brave 
and  retolute  governor.  The  inhabitants,  expeiSiiig 
no  mcicy  from  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  they  knew  had 
fworn  tlieir  ruin,  were  rtfolved  to  make  a  dcfperate 
defence.  They  made  frequent  failles  on  the  befiegers, 
feveral  times  overthrew  their  works,  and  broke  sbuv^; 
100  of  their  battering  rams.  Hut  one  night,  after  an 
obflinate  light,  part  of  the  city-walls  fell  down  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  Mognls  having  fijled  up  the  ditch, 
entered  the  city  fword-iu-hand.  The  governor  per- 
ceiving all  was  lofl,  at  the  head  of  his  braveft  foldiers 
rulhed  into  the  thickell  of  his  enemies,  where  he  and  Vn 
followers  were  all  ll.-.in.  However,  Gazna  wasnotentir:- 
ly  deflroycd,  nor  v.ere  the  people  all  hilled  ;  for  at'ter 
llie  mallacre  had  continued  four  or  five  hours,  Oktay 
ordered  it  to  ceafe,  and  taxed  thofe  who  were  left  alivo 
at  a  certain  rate,  In  order  to  redeem  themfelves  and 
the  city.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  after  this 
time  tlic  city  of  Gazna-  ever  made  any  confiderable 
figure.  —  It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  the  year  1222. 

GEBRES.     See  Ga«bxes. 

GECCO,  in  natural  hlilory,  a  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  their  terrible  poifon,  which  kills  when  mixed 
with  the  blood  in  ever  fuch  a  fmall  quantity.  They 
fay  that  this  gecco  is  a  venomous  froth  or  humour 
vomited  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  moft  poifonous  fer- 
pents  ;  which  they  procure  In  this  fatal  ilrength,  by 
hanging  up  the  creatures  by  the  tails,  and  whipping 
them  to  enrage  them  :  they  colleft  this  in  proper  vef- 
fels  as  It  falls;  and  when  they  would  ufe  it,  they  either 
poifon  a  weapon  with  it,  or  wounding  any  part  of 
the  flelli  introduce  the  imalleft  quantity  imaginable 
into  it  ;   and  this  is  faid  to  be  immediate  death. 

GECKO.     See  Lacerta. 

GED  (WilllEm),  an  Ingenious  though  unfucccfsful 
artift,  who  was  a  goldfmitli  In  Edinburgh,  delerves  to 
be  lecorded  for  his  attempt  to  Introduce  an  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  printing.  The  invention,  firlt 
piatlifed  by  Ged  in  1735,  was  fimpiy  this.  From  any 
types  of  Greek  or  Roman,  or  any  other  charafter,  he 
formed  a  plate  for  every  page,  or  fheet,  ot  a  book, 
from  which  he  printed,  inltead  of  ufing  a  type  for  c- 
very  letter,  as  is  done  In  the  common  way.  This  was 
firll  praftifed,  but  on  blocks  of  wood,  by  the  Chlnefe 
and  Japanefe,  and  purfued  in  the  firft  efl'ays  of  Cofter 
the  European  inventor  of  the  pvefent  art.  "  This  im- 
provement (fays  JanieiGed  the  inventor's  fon)  is  prin- 
cipally confiderable  in  three  moll  important  articles, 
viz.  expence,  corredtncfs,  beauty  and  uniformity."  But 
thefe  improvements  are  controverted. 

In  July  1729,  VVilham  Ged  enteied  into  partncr- 
fliip  with  William  Fenner,  a  London  ftationer,  who 
was  to  have  half  the  profits,  in  confideralion  of  his 
advancing  all  the  money  requilitc.  To  fupply  this, 
Mr  John  James,  then  an  archltecl  at  Greenwich  (who 
built  Sir  Gregory  Page's  houfe,  Bloonifjury  church, 
fjc.)  was  taken  into  the  fcheme,  and  atlerwards  hij 
brother  Mr  Thomas  James,  a  letter-founder,  and  James 
Ged  the  inventor's  fon.  In  1730,  thefe  partners  ap- 
plied to  the  uuivcifity  of  Cambridge  for  printing  bibles 
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i  and  common-prayer  books  by  blocks  indead  of  fingle 
types;  and,  in  conftquencc,  a  Icafe  was  fealcd  to  them 
April  23d  I731.  In  their  attempt  they  funk  a  large 
„  fum  of  money,  and  finifhed  only  two  prayer-books;  fo 
that  it  was  forced  to  be  rclinquillied,  and  the  Icafe  was 
given  up  in  1 738.  Ged  imputed  his  difappointment 
to  the  villany  of  the  prcfsmen  and  the  ill  treatment  of 
his  partners  (which  be  fpecifits  at  large),  particularly 
Fennf  r,  whom  John  James  and  he  were  adviftd  to  profe- 
cutc,  but  declined  it.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1733, 
■where  he  gave  his  friends  a  fpecimen  of  his  perform- 
ance, by  an  edition  of  Sallull.  But  being  ftill  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  having  failed  in  obtaining  redrefs  from 
Fcnner,  who  died  infolvent,  he  was  preparing  again  to 
ftt  out  for  London,  in  order  to  jr;n  with  his  fon  James 
as  a  printer  there,  when  he  died  Oftober  19.  1749 
Thus  ended  his  life  and  projcft;  which,  ingenious  as  it 
feems,  is  not  likely  to  be  revived,  if,  as  Mr  Mores  fug- 
pcfts,  "  it  mull,  had  it  at  fivft  fucceeded,  have  foon 
funk  under  its  own  burden,"  for  reafons  nccdiefs  here 
to  recapitulate. 

GEDDES  (James),  born  of  a  refpeftable  family 
in  Scotland  in  17 10,  was  educated  for  and  prac- 
tiftd  at  the  bar  ftveral  years  ;  but  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  40.  He  publi(hed 
/In  eJJ'iiy  on  the  comp'Jlt'ion  and  mam.tr  of  ivr'it'mg  of  the 
ancients  ;   and  left  btliind  him  fcveial  other  trafts. 

GEHENNA,  a  fcripture  term,  which  has  given 
fome  pain  to  the  critics.  It  occurs  in  St  Matthew 
V.  22.  29.  30.  X.  28.  xviii.  9.  xxiii.  15.  33.  Mark  ix. 
43.  45.  47.  Luke  xii.  5.  James  iii.  6. 

The  authors  of  the  Louvain  and  Geneva  verfions  re- 
tain the  word  gehtnna  as  it  ftands  in  the  Greek  ;  the 
like  dois  M.  Simon  :  the  Englilh  tranflators  render 
it  by  Ml  and  ielffre,  and  fo  do  the  tranflators  of  Mons 
and  father  Bohours. 

The  word  is  formed  from  the  Ylchrew gekinnom,  i.  e. 
"  valley  of  Hinnom."  In  that  valley,  which  was  near 
Jcrufalem,  there  was  a  place  named  Tojy'j,/,  where  fomc 
Jews  faciidced  ihcir  children  to  Moloch,  by  making 
them  pafs  through  tlie  fire.  King  Jofias,  to  render 
this  place  for  ever  abominable,  made  a  cloaca  or  com- 
mon fewer  thereof,  where  all  the  filth  and  carcafcs  in 
the  city  were  caft. 

1'he  Jews  obferve  farther,  that  there  was  a  continual 
fire  kept  up  there,  to  burn  and  confume  thofe  carcafes; 
for  which  reafon,  as  they  had  no  proper  term  in  their 
language  to  fignify  /.d.',  they  made  ufc  of  that  oigelKima 
or  geh'innon,  to  denote  a  fire  unextinguidiable. 

GELA  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  great  extent  on  the 
fouth  of  Sicily,  taking  its  name  from  the  river  Gelas, 
which  wafhes  it.  It  was  built  by  colonifts  from 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  45  years  after  the  building  of  Sy- 
lacufe,  or  in  the  third  year  of  the  22d  Olympiad,  690 
before  Chrift  ;  originally  called  LinJii,  from  the  colo- 
nics of  Linilm,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  who  fettled  there 
firft.  Now  TerranuQva,  and  the  river  called  Flume  d'l 
Trrranuova.  The  people  were  .called  Ge/oi,  Gelenfci, 
Eni'  Gelani.  The  city  Gcla,  after  having  flood  408 
years,  was  dellroyed  by  Phintias,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
lum  ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  a  new  city, 
tailed  Phintias  after  his  name. 

GELATIN.^,  jELLv.     See  Jelly. 
GELATINOUS,  among  the  phyficians,  is  applied 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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to  any  thing  approaching  to  the  glutinous  confidence 
of  a  jelly. 

GELD,  in  the  Englifh  old'cuftoms,  a  Saxon  word 
fignifying  money,  or  triliiite.  It  alfo  denoted  a  com- 
pentation  for  fome  cr-me  committed  :  Hence  ivcrgeld, 
in  their  ancient  laws,  was  ufed  for  the  value  of  a  man 
flain  ;  and  orfgeld,  of  a  beaft. 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard),  in  Latin  Gddenha. 
rius,  an  hiftorian  and  Prottftant  divine  in  the  i6th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nimeguen^  and  (ludied 
clalHcal  learning  at  Devcnter.  He  went  through  his 
courfe  of  philofophy  at  Louvaine,  where  he  contrac- 
ted a  very  llrid  friendfliip  with  fevcral  learned  men, 
and  particularly  with  Erafmus.  He  became  reader 
and  hillorian  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  afterwards  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  At  length  lie  embraced 
the  Proteftant  religion  ;  taught  hiftory  at  Marpurg  ; 
and  afterwards  divinity  till  his  deuth,  in  1542.  He 
wrote,  I.  Hiilory  of  Holland.  2.  Hiftory  of  the  Low 
Countries;  3.  Hiilory  of  the  bilhops  of  Utrecht: 
and  other  works. 

GELDERLAND.     See  Guelderland. 
GELDERS.     SeeGuEiDREs. 
GELDING,   the  operation  of  caftrating  any  ani- 
mal, particularly  horfes. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  a  "colt,  he 
may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  fifteen  days  old,  if  the  tcfticlea 
be  come  down  ;  in  regard  the  fooner  he  is  gelt  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  growth,  fhape,  and  courage  ; 
though  a  horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any  age,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  in  the  cure. 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  as  follows.  The  beaft 
being  call  down  on  fomc  foft  place,  the  operator  takes 
the  (tones  between  his  foremoll  and  his  great  finder, 
and  flitting  the  cod  prefles  the  Hones  forth  ;  tlien  ta- 
king a  pair  of  nippers  made  very  fmooth,  either  of  Heel, 
box,  or  brafil-wood,  he  claps  the  llrings  of  the  ftones 
between  them,  very  near  to  where  the  lloncs  are  fet 
on,  and  prefles  them  fo  hard  that  theie  may  be  no 
flux  of  blood;  then  with  a  thin,  drawing,  cauterifinnr 
iron,  fears  away  the  llone.  This  done,  he  takes  a 
hard  plafter  made  of  rofin,  wax,  and  wartitd  turpen- 
tine, well  diflolved  together,  and  melts  it  on  the  head 
of  the  ftrings:  he  then  fears  them,  snd  melts  more 
of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a  good  thick- 
nefs  of  it  upon  the  firings. 

When  is  this  done  to  one  llone,  the  nippers  are 
loofened,  and  the  like  is  done  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  flits  of  the  cod  are  then  filled  with  white  fait, 
and  the  outfide  of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  ho<»'« 
greafe  :  and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him  in  a 
warm  ftable,  without  tying  him  up.  If  he  fwells  much 
in  his  cods  or  flieath,  they  chafe  him  up  and  down, 
and  make  him  trot  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  which  foon 
recovers  him. 

The  manner  of  gelding  a  hog  is  as  follows  :  The 
operator,  after  having  made  two  crofs  flits  or  incifions 
on  the  midll  of  the  (loncs,  prefles  them  out,  and 
anoints  the  fore  with  tar.  But  another  general  me- 
thod, yet  fomewhat  more  dangerous  if  not  well  done, 
is,  firfltocutthe  (lone  on  the  top,  and  after  having 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  puts  in  his  fingers 
at  the  fame  flit,  and  with  a  lancet  cuts  the  /kin  be- 
tween the  two  ftones,  and  by  that  flit  prtlTtS  out  the 
4  G  ether 
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other  ftonc.  Tiicn  having  cleanfed'out  the  blood,  h^' 
anoints  the  part  with  frilh  greafe  :  and  thus  there  id 
"but  one  incilio:)  made  in  the  cod.  Boar  pigs  ou^^ht 
to  be  gelt  about  fix  montlis  old  ;  yet  they  are  com- 
monly gelded  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  old. 

GELEE  (Claude).     See  Clal-de. 

GELEN'HAUSEN,  a  fmal!  imperial  town  ofWet- 
teravia  in  Germany,  with  a  caillc  liuilt  by  the  empe- 
ror Fred^-ric  I.      E.  Long.  8.  13.   N.  Lat.  50.  20. 
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His  friend  Mr  Briggs  dying  in  1630,  before  he  had 
fiiiifiicd  hit)  Tngoiioin.'tr'ica  Bril,:>:ni:a,  it  was  fiiiidied  by 
GoUibrand  at  his  requell.  .  He  wrote  fcveral  other 
things,  chiefly  tending  to  the  itrprovement  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  died  in  1656. 

GELLiUS{.Aii!us),  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  2d  century  under  Marcus  Aurtlius  and 
fome  fucceeding  emperors.  He  wrote  a  coUeftlon  of 
obfervations  on  authors,  for   the  ufc  of  his  children  ; 


GELENIUS  (Sigifniund),  a  learned  and  excellent  and  ci'.Ued  it  NvSes  Aitlcz.,  bccaufe   compofcd   in  the 

man,  born   of  a  good   family    at   Prague,  about   the  evenings  of  a  winter  he  fptnt  at  Athens.     The  chief 

year  1498.      Erafmus  conceiving    an    efteein   for  him  value  of  it,  is  for  prefcrving  many  faCls  and  monuments 

at  Balil,  recommended   him  to   John    Frobenius  as  a  of  antiquity  not   to  be  found  clfewhcre.      Critics  and 

corrcftor    for    liis    printing-houfe  ;     which    laborious  grammai  ians  have  bellowed  mucii  pains  on  this  writer, 
charge  he  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  He-  GELLY.     See  T[.lly. 

brew,   Greek,  and  Latin   books   to   correal:    he  alfo  GELO,    or  Gelon,    a   fon    of    Dinoraenes   who 

tranfljted  many  works  himfelf  from   the    Greek    into  made    himfelf    ab:olute   at  Syracufe   484    years    be- 

Latin  ;  and  piibliHied  a  dictionary  in  four  lai'guages,  fore  the  Chrillian  era.      He  conquered  the  Carthagi- 

Greek,  Latin,  German,   and  Sclavonian.     Prolitable  nians  at  Himera,  and  made  his  opprcflion  popular  by 

and  honourable  employments  were  offered  him  in  other  his  great  equity  and   moderation.      He  reigned  feven 

places,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  quit  his  peace-  years,  and  his  death  was  univerfally  lamented  at  Syra- 


cufe. Hewas  called  the  father  of  his  people,  and  the 
patron  of  liberty,  an  J  honoured  as  a  demigod.  His 
brother  Hiero  fucceeded  him.     See  Syracuse. 

GELLY.     SeeJia,i.Y. 

GEM,  in  natuv;]  hillory,  a  common  name  for  all 
there  are   two  clail'es,  the 


ful  fituation   at    Bafil.     He  died  in   1555.     All  his 
tranflatians  are  highly  efteemed. 

GELINOTTE,  or   Grus,   in    ornithology.      See 
T2TRA0. 

GELLERT  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  fined  geniufes 

Germany  has  produced,   was  born  at  HiEnichen,    near  precious   Hones  ;   ot  whi 

Frcybarg  in  Sa;:ony,  in  17  15,  and  liudied  at  Leiplic  ;  pellucid  arid  femipcUucid. 

at  which   u.iiveiuty   he   was  for  many  years  profelTor  The  bov-lies  compofing  the  claf:i  of  pellucid  gems  are 

ef  philofophy  and   the    belles   Icttres.      He  early  di-  brighc,    elegant,    and   beautiiul   A'iTds,  raturally    and 

llingnilhed  himfelf  by  his  talent  for  poetry  ;  and  con-  efTentially   compound,  ever  found    in    fmall    detaclied 

tracted  a  llrift  friendiTiip  with   the   moll  learned  and  maffes,  extremely  hard,  and  of  great  luilre. 

polite    writers   in   Germany.     All  his  works  are  filled  The  bodies  compofing  the  clafj  of  !emip;llucid  gems, 

with  fentiment,  and  bear  the  imprefhon  of  the  fweet-  are  Hones  naturally  and  elTentially  compound,  not  in- 

nefs  of  his  difpofition.    The  moil  confiderable  of  them  flammable  nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maf- 

are  his  comedies,  his  fpiritual  fongs,  and  moral  poems,  fes,  and    compofed   of  cryftalline  matter  deb;ifed    by 

and   particularly   his   facred  odes,  his  fables,  and  his  earth:  however,  they  are  but  flightly  debafed,  and  are 


talcs.     He  died  in  1769,  much  lamented. 

GELLI  (John  Baptift),  an  eminent  Italian  wri- 
ter, was  born  of  mean  parents  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1498.  He  was  bred  a  taylor  :  but  had  fuch  an 
extraordinai-y  genius,  that  he  acquired  feveral  langua- 
ges, and  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  belles 
lettres  ;  and  though  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his 
trade,  became  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned 
men  at  Florence,  and  his  merit  was  univerf.illy  knuwn. 
He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  there,   and 


of  great  beauty  and  brightnefs,  of  a  moderate  degree 
of  tranfparency,  and  arc  ufually  found  in  fmall  malTes. 
The  knowledge  of  gems  depends  principally  on  ob- 
ferving  their  hardntfs  and  colour.  Their  ha/dnefs  is 
commonly  allowed  to  Hand  in  the  following  order ; 
The  diamond  the  harileft  of  all  ;  then  tlic  ruby,  fap- 
phlre,  jacinth,  emendd,  amethyll,  garnet,  c.irneol, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jafpcr,  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble. 
This  difFerencc,  however,  is  not  regular  and  conllant, 
but  frequently  varies.      Good  cry  Hals  may  be  allowed 


the  city  made  him  a  burgefs.    He  acquired  the  highcll     to  I'ucceed   the   onyx  ;  but  the   whole  family   of  me- 


reputation  by  his  works,  which  are,  i.  /.  Capricci  dd 
Bottaio,  quarto  ;  which  contains  ten  di.ilogucs.  2. 
La  Circe,  odlavo.  This,  which  alfo  contains  ten  dia- 
logues, and  treats  of  human  nature,  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Engliili.  3.  DilFer- 
tations  in  Italian  on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
4.  The  comedies  of  La  Sporta  and  La  Errore  ;  and 
other  works.      He  died  in  1563. 

GELLIBRAND,  (Hem-y),  a  laborious  aftrono- 
mer  of  the  lail  century,  was  born  in  1597.  Though 
he  was  not  without  good  views  in  the  church,  yet  he 
became  fo  enamoured  with  mathematical  lludics,  that 


tallic  glalTy  fluors  feem  to  be  Hill  fofter.  —  In  point  of 
colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfpareney,  the 
ruby  for  its  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its  blue,  the  eme- 
rald for  its  green,  the  jacinth  for  its  orange,  the 
amethyll  carneol  for  its  carnation,  the  onyx  for  its 
tawny,  the  jafper,  agate,  and  porphyry,  for  their  ver- 
milion, green,  and  variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet 
for  its  tranfparent  blood-red. 

All  tliefe  gems  are  fometimes  found  coloured  and 
fpoltcd,  and  fometimes  quite  limpid  and  coldurkfs.  In 
tills  cafe  the  diamond-cutter  or  polllher  knows  how  to 
dlHingullh  their  dili'ereut  fpecies  by  their  dlffererit  de- 


on  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  Undent  at  Ox-  grees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  mill.      For  the  cutting  or 

tord,  contented  himfelf  with    his   private   patrimony,  polidiing  of  gems,  the  fine  powder  of  the  fragments 

and  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  them.      On  the  death  of  of  thofe  that  are   next  in  degree  of  hardnefs  is  always 

Mr  Guntcr,  he  was  recommended  by  Mr  Briggs  to  required  to  grind  away   the  fofter;  but   as   nunc  of 

the  truHces  of  Grelham  college,  for  the  aHroncmiical  them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 

profcflorHiip  there;  to  which  he  was  elecitd  in  1627.  pulifhcd  by  its  own  powder. 

Cron- 
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The  chi) foprafe  from  Kofeinitz  in  Silefia  was  like- 
wife  analyfed  by  M.  Achard  ;  who  found  that  it  con- 
tained 456  grains  of  filiccoiis  earth,  13  of  calcareous, 
6  of  magnefia,  3  of  coppir,  and  z  of  iron.  "  This 
(fays  M.  Magellan)  feems  to  be  the  only  gem  that 
contains  no  afj^illaceous earth." 

Imitn/ion  r,r   Coanlfrfiitin^  of  Gf.ms  in  Glafs.     The 


Crondcdt  obfervcs  of  gems  in  general,  that  the  co- 
lour of  the  ruby  and  emerald  arc  faiJ  to  remain  in  the 
fire,  while  that  of  the  topaz  flics  off :  hence  it  is  ufual 
to  burn  the  topaz,  and  thence  fubltitutc  it  for  the  dia- 
mond. "  Their  colours  (fays  our  authar)  are  com- 
monly fuppoftd  to  depend  upon  metallic  vapours;  but 
may  they  not  more  juftly  be  l'.i[ipiifed  to  arife  from  a 
phlogifton  united  with  a  metallic  or  f  ime  other  earth  ? 

becaufe  we  find  that  metallic  earths  which  are  perfeftly  art  of  imitating  gems  in  glafs  is  too  conlideraMe  to 
well  calcined  give  no  colour  to  any  glafs  ;  and  that  the  be  paflVd  without  notice  :  fome  of  the  leading  compo- 
ir.anganefe,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  more  colour  than  fitions  tlicrein  we  (hall  mention  upon  the  authority  of 
can  be  afcribed  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  metal  which  is     Neri  and  others. 

to  be  extrac'ted  from  it."  ^I  Magellan  is  of  opinion,  Thefe  gems  are  made  of  paftes  ;  and  are  noway  iii- 
that  their  colour  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  mixture  of  ferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when  carefully  made  and 
iron  which  enters  their  compofition  ;  but  approves  the  well  poliflied,  in  brightnefs  or  tranfparence,  but  want 
fentiment  of  Cronrtedt,  that  phlogilton  has  a  fhare  in     their  hardncfs. 

their  prodiiftion,  it  being  well  known  that  the  calces  The  general  rules  to  be  obfcrved  in  making  the  pades 
of  iron  whtn  dephlo(>illicated  produce  the  red  and  are  thefe:  1.  Tliat  all  the  vcfTels  in  which  they  are 
yellow  colours  of  marble,  and  when  phlogidicatcd  to  made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  before 
a  certain  degree  produce  the  blue  or  green  coloi:rs.  thty  are  put  into  the  lire.     2.  That  fuch  veflels  be 

With  regard  to  tiie  texture  of  gems,  M.  Magellan  cliofen  for  the  work  as  will  bear  the  fire  well.  3.  That 
obfcrves,  that  all  of  them  are  foliated  or  laminated,  the  powders  be  p.-epared  on  a  porphyry  (lone;  not  in 
ar.d  of  various  degrees  of  hardnefs.  Whenever  the  a  metal  mortar,  which  would  communicate  a  tinf^e  to 
tdges  of  thefe  lamina?  are  fcnfible  to  the  eye,  they  have  them.  4.  That  the  juft  proportion  in  the  quantity  of 
a  fibrous  appearance,  and  icflcct  various  ihadts  of  co-  tiie  fcveral  ingredients  be  nicely  obferved.  5.  That 
lour,  which  change  fucceflively  according  to  their  an-  the  materials  be  all  well  mixed  ;  and,  if  not  fuiricicntly 
gular  pofition  to  th:  eye.  l^efe  are  called  by  the  baked  (he  firil  time,  to  be  committed  to  the  fire  a- 
l""rcnch  chatoranits  ;  and  what  is  a  blemilh  in  their  gain,  without  breaking  the  pot :  for  if  this  be  not 
tmnfparency,  often  enhances  their  value  on  account  of  obferved,  they  will  be  full  of  blifters  and  rirblad- 
ihcir  fcarcity.  But  when  the  fubllance  of  a  gem  is  ders.  6.  That  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  le.^^t  at  the  top 
compofcd  of  a  broken  texture,  confiiling  of  various  of  the  pot,  to  give  room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  ia^ve- 
fets  of  laminx  differently   inclined   to  each    other,   it     dients. 

emits  at  the  fame  time  various  irradiations  of  different  To  make  pafte  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  capable  of 

colours,  which  fuccecd  one  another  according  to  their  all  the  colours  of  the  g£ms,  with  great  luilre  and  beau- 
angle  of  pofition.  This  kind  of  gems  has  obtained  the  ty. — Take  of  prepared  cryilal,  ten  pojnds  ;  fait  of 
name  of  op.^h,  and  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  polverine,  fix  pounds  ;  fulphur  of  lead,  two  pou.nds  ; 
brilliancy,  beauty, .  and  variety  of  their  colour?.  Their  mix  all  thelc  well  together  into  a  fine  po.vder  ;  make 
cryftallization,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  fime  caufe  the  whole  with  common  water  into  a  hard  palte  ;  atia 
which  produces  that  of  falts,  earths,  and  metals,  which  make  this  palte  into  fmall  cakes  of  about  three  ounces 
is  treated  of  under  the  article  Crystallization  :  but  weight  each,  with  a  hole  made  in  their  middle  ;  dry 
as  to  the  particular  configuration  of  each  fpecies  of  them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  calcine  them  in  the 
gems,  we  can  hardly  depend  upon  any  individual  form  ftrailell  part  of  a  potter's  furnace.  After  this,  pow- 
as  a  ciiterion  to  afcertain  each  kind  ;  and  when  we  flc  them,  and  levigate  them  to  a  perfcft  finenefs  on  a 
have  attended  with  the  utmull  care  to  all  that  has  been  porphyry- (lone,  and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  a  glafs- 
written  on  the  fu'ojett,  we  are  ;it  lall  obliged  to  appeal  furnace  to  purify  for  three  days  :  then  caft  the  whole 
To  chemical  analyfis,  becaufe  it  very  often  alTumes  va-  '"to  water,  and  afterwards  return  it  into  the  furnace, 
rious  forms.  The  following  table  (hows  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  gems  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Uerg- 
maii  and  '^I.  Achard  ;  the  letter  B  prefixed  to  each 
denoting  Bergman's  analyfis,  and  A  that  of  Achard. 

Ari;i!.     Silic.  Ca.c,  Iron, 
Red  oriental  ruby, 
Ditto, 

Uhie  onental  fapphire. 
Ditto, 

Yellow  topaz  from  Saxony, 
Green  oriental  emerald, 
Ditto, 


Gem 


Yellow-brown  orient,  hyacinth,  B  40 

Ditto, 

Tourmalin  from  Ceylon, 

Ditto  from  Brafil, 

Ditto  from  Tyicl, 

Gair.cl  irum  Bohemia, 


B  40 

39 

9 

10 

A  37-5 

42. J 

9 

I  I 

B  58 

35 

5 

2 

A  58 

33 

6 

3 

B  46 

39 

8 

6 

B  Co 

24 

8 

6 

A  6j 

23 

10 

7 

B  40 

25 

2p 

•3 

A  42 

22 

20 

16 

B  39 

37 

•5 

9 

B  50 

34 

1 1 

5 

B  42 

40 

12 

6 

A  30 

48 

11 

10 

where  let  it  Hand  15  days,  in  which  time  all  foulnefs 
and  blifters  will  dilsppear,  and  the  pafte  will  greatly 
refemble  the  natural  jewels.  T'o  give  this  the  colour 
of  the  emerald,  add  to  it  brafs  thrice  calcined  ;  for  a 
fea-prcen,  brafs  fimply  calcined  to  a  redncfs  ;  for  a 
fapphire,  add  zafTer,  with  mangancfe  ;  and  for  a  to- 
paz, manganefe  and  tartar.  All  the  gem.s  are  thus 
imitated  in  this,  by  the  fame  way  of  working  as  the 
making  of  coloured  glafles  ;  and  this  is  fo  hard,  that 
they  very  much  ;;pproach  the  natural  gems. 

The  colour  of  all  the  counterfeit  gems  made  of  the 
fevera!  paftes,  may  be  -m.ade  deeper  or  lighter,  accord- 
ing to  the  work  for  which  the  ftones  are  defigntd;  and 
it  is  a  reccflary  general  n:le,  that  fmall  ftones  for  rings, 
&c.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and  large  ones  a  paier. 
Bcfides  the  colours  made  from  mangantfe,  verdegrit, 
and  zaffer,  v/hich  are  the  ingredients  commonly  ufed, 
llicre  are  oLher  v^ry  fine  ones  »bich  care  and  fltill 
4  G   2  ma,y 
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f  <ni       may  prejiare.     Very  fine  red  ir.p.y  be  made  from  gold, 
■~v~—  and  one  not  much  inferior  to  that  from   iron  ;  a  very 
iinc  green  from  brafs  or  copper  ;    a  llcy-colour  from 
filver,  and  a  much  finer  one  from  tlic  granatcs  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

A  very  fingular  and  excellent  way  of  making  the 
pafte  to  imitate  the  coloured  gems  is  this :  Take  a 
quantity  of  faccharum  faturni,  or  fugar  of  lead,  made 
with  vinegar  in  the  common  way  ;  fet  it  in  fanJ,  in  a 
glafs  body  well  luted  from  the  neck  downwards;  leave 
the  mouth  of  the  glafa  open,,  and  continue  the  fire  24 
hours  ;  then  take  out  the  fait,  and  if  it  be  not  red  but 
yellowifh,  powder  it  fine,  and  return  it  into  the  veflel, 
and  keep  it  in  the  fandheat  24  hours  more,  till  it  be- 
comes as  red  as  cinnabar.  The  fire  mull  not  be  made 
fo  ftrong  as  to  intlt  it,  for  then  all  the  procefs  is  fpoil- 
ed.  Pour  cHl'Iiled  vinegar  on  this  calcined  fait,  and 
feparate  the  fuhition  from  the  dregs  ;  let  the  decanted 
liquor  ftand  fix  days  in  an  earthen  vcfl'el,  to  give  time 
for  the  finer  fcdiment  to  fubfide  ;  filter  this  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  glafs  body,  and  there  will  remain 
a  mod  pure  fait  of  lead  ;  dry  this  well,  then  dilTolve 
it  in  fait  water  ;  let  the  folution  ftand  fix  days  in  a 
glazed  pan  ;  let  it  fubfide,  then  filtre  the  clear  folu- 
tion, and  evaporate  it  to  a  yet  more  pure  white  and 
fweet  fait ;  repeat  this  operation  three  times  ;  put  the 
now  perfectly  pure  fait  into  a  glafs  vcffcl,  fet  it  in  a 
fand-heat  for  fcveral  days,  and  it  will  be  calcined  to  a 
fine  im»>alpable  powder,  of  a  lively  red.  This  is  called 
the  Julphur  of  lead. 

Take  all  the  ingredients  as  in  the  common  compo- 
fition  of  the  p;i!les  of  the  feveral  colours,  only  inllead 
of  red  lead,  ul'e  this  powder;  and  the  produce  will  well 
reward  the  trouble  of  the  operation,  as  experience  has 

ten  proved. 

A  pafte  proper  for  receiving  colours  may  be  readily 
made  by  well-pounding  and  mixing  fix  pounds  of  white 
fandcleanfed,  three  pounds  of  red  lead,  two  pounds  of 
purified  pearl-afhes,  and  one  pound  of  nitre.  A  fofter 
pafte  may  be  made  in  the  fame  manner,  of  fix  pounds 
of  white  fand  cleanfed  ;  red  lead,  and  purified  pearl- 
afties,  of  each  three  pounds ;  one  pound  of  nitre,  half 
£  pound  of  borax,  and  three  ounces  of  arfenic.  For 
common  ufe  a  pound  of  common  fait  may  be  fubfti- 
tuted  for  the  borax.  This  glafs  will  be  very  foft,  and 
will  not  bear  much  wear  if  employed  for  rings,  buckles, 
or  fuch  imitations  of  ftones  as  are  expofed  to  much 
rubbing  ;  but  for  ear-rings,  ornaments  worn  on  the 
breaft,  and  thofe  little  ufed,  it  may  laft  a  confiderable 
time. 

In  ordtr  to  give  pafte  different  colours,  the  procefs 
is  as  follows.     For 

/imethyjl.  Take  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions  defcribed  under  Colouring  of  Glass,  one  ounce 
and  a  lialf  of  manganefe,  and  one  dram  of  zaffer  ; 
powder  and  fufe  them  together. 

Bkck.  Take  ten  pounds  of  cither  of  the  compufi- 
tions  juft  referred  to,  one  ounce  of  zaffer,  fix  drams  of 
manganefe,  and  five  drams  of  iron,  highly  calcined; 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Blue.  Take  of  the  fame  com.pofition  ten  pounds ; 
of  zaffer  fix  drams ;  and  of  manganefe  two  drams  ; 
and  proceed  as  with  the  foregoing, 

Chryfolite.  Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
pafte  above  defcribtd,  prepared  without  faltpctre,  ten 


pounds,  and  of  calcined  iron  fiv^   drams  ;  and  purfuc 
the  fame  procefs  as  with  the  reft. 

Rid  Coniilian  Take  of  the  compofitions  mention- 
ed under  Colouring  of  GL.m  two  pounds  ;  of  glafs  of 
antimony  one  pound  ;  of  the  calcined  vitriol  called 
fcarlct  oltr  two  ounces  ;  and  of  manganefe  one  dram. 
Fufe  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  mangajicfc  with  the 
compofition  ;  then  powder  them,  and  mix  tl.em  with 
the  other,  by  grinding  them  together,  and  fufe  thera 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

While  Cornelian.  Take  of  the  compofition  juft  re- 
ferred to  two  pounds  ;  and  of  yellow  okcr  well  waflied 
two  drams  ;  and  of  caleintd  bones  one  ounce.  Mix 
them,  and  fufe  them  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Diamond.  Take  of  the  white  fand  fix  poimds;  of 
red-lead  four  pounds ;  of  pearl  afhes  purified  three 
pounds  ;  of  nitre  two  pounds  ;  of  arftnie  five  ounces  ; 
and  of  manganefe  one  fcruplc.    Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Eagle-marine.  Take  ten  pounds  of  the  compofition  un- 
derGLASs;  three  ounces  of  copper  highly  calcined  with 
fulphur  ;   and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer.    Proceed  as  before. 

Emerald.  Take  of  the  fame  compofition  with  the 
laft  nine  pounds;  three  ounces  of  copper  precipi- 
tated from  aquafortis  ;  and  two  drams  of  precipitated 
Iron.     See  Emerald. 

Garnet.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  compofition  under 
Glass  ;  two  pounds  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  and  two 
drams  of  manganefe.  For  vinegar  garnet,  take  of  the 
compofition  for  pafte,  defcribed  in  this  article,  two 
pounds;  one  pound  of  ghifs  of  antimony,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  iron,  highly  calcined  ;  mix  the  Iron  with  the 
uncoloured  pafte,  and  fu!e  them  ;  then  add  the  ghifs 
of  antimony  powdered,  and  continue  them  in  the  heat 
tin  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

Gold  or  full  yelloiu.  Take  of  the  compofition  for 
pafte  ten  pounds,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  Iron 
itrongly  calcined;  proceeding  as  with  the  others. 

Deep  purple.  Take  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for 
pafte  ten  pounds ;  of  manganefe  one  ounce  ;  and  of 
zaffer  half  an  ounce. 

Ruby.  Take  one  pound  of  either  of  the  compofi- 
tions for  pafte,  and  two  drams  of  calx  Cajpi,  or  preci- 
pitation of  gold  by  tin  ;  powder  the  pallc,  and  grind 
the  calx  of  gold  with  it  in  a  glafs,  flint,  or  agate  mor- 
tar, and  then  fufe  them  together.  A  cheaper  ruby 
pafte  may  be  made  with  half  a  pound  of  either  of  the 
above  compofitions,  half  a  pound  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
and  one  dram  and  a  half  of  the  calx  of  gold;  proceed- 
ing as  before, 

Sapphire.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  pafte  ten 
pounds  :  of  zaffer  three  drams  and  one  fcruple  ;  and 
of  the  calx  Cajfii  one  dram.  Powder  and  fufe  them. 
Or  the  fame  may  be  done,  by  mixing  with  the  pafte 
one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  fraalt. 

Topaz,.  Take  of  the  compofitions  under  Glass 
ten  pounds,  omitting  the  faltpetre  ;  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  Gold-coloured  hard  Gi.iss.  Powder 
and  fufe  them.     See  Topaz. 

Turquoife.  Take  of  the  compofition  for  blue  pafte 
already  dcfcribeJ,  ten  pounds;  ot  calcined  bone,  horn, 
or  Ivory,  half  a  pound.      Powder  and  fufe  them. 

Opake  white,  'i'ake  of  the  compofition  for  pafte 
ten  pounds ;  and  one  pound  of  calcined  horn,  ivory,  or 
bone  ;   and  proceed  as  before. 

Semitranfparent  white,  Hie  opal.      See  Opal. 

To 
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To  the  above  we  ftiall  add  the  following  receipts  and 
.proceifes,  contained  in  a  Memoir  by  M.  Fonianltu  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paiis,  and  faiJ  to 
have  met  with  much  approbation. 

I.  Of  ihi  Bafts.  Although  the  different  calces  of  lead 
are  all  adapted  to  produce  the  fame  elTcifl  in  vitritica- 
tion ;  yet  M.  Fontanier  prefers  lead  in  fcales,  and 
next  to  that  minium,  as  being  the  moil  conftantly 
pure.  It  is  neceffary  to  fift  through  a  filk  fieve  the 
preparations  of  lead  one  wilhes  to  make  ufe  of  in  the 
vitrification,  in  order  to  feparate  the  grolTer  parts, 
as  alfo  the  lead  found  in  a  metallic  (late  when  white 
lead  in  fcales  is  employed. 

The  bafe  of  faflitious  gems  is  calx  of  lead  and  rock- 
cry  (lal,  or  any  other  ilone  vitritiable  by  the  calces  al- 
ready mentioned.  Pure  fand,  flint,  and  the  tranfpa- 
rcnt  pebbles  of  rivers,  are  fubllances  equally  fit  to 
make  glafs  :  but  as  it  is  firll  ncceflary  to  break  the 
maffes  of  cryftal,  ftones,  or  pebbles,  into  fmaller  parts; 
fo  by  this  operation  particles  of  iron  or  copper  aie  fre- 
quently introduced,  and  to  liiefe  dull  or  greafy  matters 
are  alfo  apt  to  adhere.  Our  author  therefore  begins  by 
putting  the  pounded  cryrtal  or  pebbles  into  a  crucible, 
which  he  places  in  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  making 
the  mufs  red-hot ;  he  then  pourwt  into  a  wooden  bowl 
filled  with  veiy  c^ear  water;  and  (baking  the  bowl 
from  lime  to  time,  the  fmall  portions  of  coals  furnifhed 
by  the  extraneous  bodies  fwim  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  the  vitrifiable  eaith,  with  the  iron,  &c. 
rells  on  the  bottom.  He  then  decants  tlie  water ;  and 
having  dried  the  mafs,  he  pounds  it,  fifts  the  powder 
through  the  f.nell  filk  lieve  :  he  then  digefts  the  powder 
during  four  or  five  hours  with  marine  acid,  fliaking  the 
mixture  every  hour.  After  having  decanted  the  ma- 
rine acid  from  the  vitrifiable  earth,  he  wafhes  the  lat- 
ter until  the  water  no  longer  reddeus  the  tincture  of 
toumfol.  The  faid  earth  being  dried,  is  paflTed  through 
a  filk  fieve,  and  is  then  fit  for  ufe.  Nitre,  fait  of  tai- 
tar,  and  borax,  are  the  three  Ipecies  of  falts  that  enter 
with  quartz  and  the  fevtral  cake?  of  lead  into  M.  Fon- 
tanieu's  vitrifications. 

Much  of  the  fucctfs  in  the  art  of  making  coloured 
ftones  depends  on  the  accurate  proportion  of  the  fub- 
ftances  made  ufe  of  to  form  the  cryftal  which  ferves  as 
a  bife  to  the  fa<5tilious  Hones.  After  having  tried  a 
great  variety  of  receipts,  our  author  found  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  following. 

1.  Take  two  parts  and  a  half  of  lead  in  fcales,  one 
part  and  a  half  of  rock-cryllal  or  prepared  flints,  half  a 
part  of  nitre,  as  much  borax,  and  a  quarter  part  of 
glafs  of  arfenic.  Thefe  being  well  pulverized  and 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  put  into  a  Hcffian  ci-ucible, 
and  fubmitted  to  the  fire.  When  the  mixture  is  well 
melted,  pour  it  into  cold  water  :  then  melt  it  again  a 
fecond  and  a  thiid  time  ;  taking  care,  after  each  melt- 
ing, to  throw  it  into  frcfli  cold  water,  and  to  feparate 
from  it  the  lead  that  may  be  revived.  The  fame  cru- 
cible fliould  not  be  ufcd  a  fecond  time,  bccaufe  the 
glafs  of  lead  is  apt  to  penetrate  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  run  the  rifl<  of  lofing  the  contents.  One  mull  alfo 
be  careful  to  cover  the  crucible  well,  to  prevent  any 
coals  getting  into  it,  which  would  reduce  the  calx  of 
lead,  and  fpoil  the  compofition. 

2.  Take  two  ^arts  and  a  half  of  white  cerufs,  one 


part  of  prepared  flints,  half  a  part  of  fait  of  tartar, 
and  a  quarter  part  of  calcined  boiax:  melt  the  mixture 
in  a  H>.!r;an  crucible,  and  then  pour  it  into  cold  water; 
it  is  tlien  to  be  melted  again,  and  waflied  a  fecond 
and  a  third  time,  the  fame  precautions  being  obferved 
as  for  the  firft  bufe. 

3.  Take  two  parts  minium,  one  part  lockcryftal, 
lialf  a  part  of  nitre,  and  as  much  fait  of  tartar:  this 
mixture  being  melted,  mull  be  treated  as  the  former. 

4.  'I'ake  three  parts  of  calcined  borax,  one  part  of 
prepar.drockcryltal,  and  one  part  of  fait  of  tartar;  thefe 
being  well  mixed  and  melted  together,  mu!l  be  poured 
into  warm  water  :  the  water  being  decanted  and  the 
mafs  dried,  an  equal  quantity  of  minium  mull  be  added 
to  it  ^  it  i^then  to  be  melted  and  walhed  feveral  times 
as  diredled  above. 

5.  That  called  by  our  author  the  JlLiyencf  la'c,  and 
which  he  cocifiders  as  one  of  the  finell  cryftalline  com- 
pofitions  hitherto  known,  is  thus  compofed  :  Take 
three  parts  of  fixed  alkiJi  of  tartar,  one  part  of  rock- 
cryftal  or  flint  pulverized  :  the  mixture  to  be  well 
baked  together,  and  then  left  to  cool.  It  is  afterwards 
poured  into  a  crucible  of  hot  water  to  diflblve  the 
tntt  ;  the  folution  of  the  fritt  Is  then  received  into  a 
ftone-ware  pan,  and  aquafortis  added  gradually  to  ihi 
folution  till  it  no  longer  effcrvefces  :  this  water  being 
decanted,  the  fritt  mull  be  wafhed  in  warm  water  till  it 
has  no  longer  any  talle  :  the  fritt  is  then  dried,  and 
mixed  with  one  part  and  j3  half  of  fine  cerufs  or  white 
lead  in  fcales  ;  and  this  mixture  mull  be  well  levigated 
with  a  little  diiliilcd  water.  To  one  part  and  a  half 
of  this  powder  dried  add  an  ounce  of  calcined  borax  : 
let  the  whole  be  well  mixed  in  a  marble  mortar,  then 
melted  and  pjured  into  cold  water  as  the  other  bafes  al- 
ready defcribed.  Thefe  fuGons  and  lotions  having  been 
repeated,  and  the  mixture  dried  and  powdered,  a 
1 2  th  part  of  nitre  mull  be  added  to  it,  and  then  melt- 
ed for  the  lail  time ;  when  a  very  fine  cryllal  will  be 
fouud  in  the  crucible. 

6.  As  a  compofition  for  furnifliing  very  fine  white 
ftones  :  Take  eight  ounces  of  cerufs,  tliree  ounces  of 
rock  cryllal  pulverized,  two  ounces  of  borax  finely 
powdeied,  and  half  a  grain  of  manganefe  ;  having 
melted  and  waflied  this  mixture  in  the  manner  dirtclcd 
above,  it  will  produce  a  veiy  fine  white  crylial. 

II.  Of  thi  Culuurs.  The  calces  of  metals,  as  already 
obferved,  art  the  fubllances  employed  to  colour  faiSi- 
tious  gems  ;  and  on  the  preparation  of  thefe  calces 
depends  the  vividnefs  of  their  colours. 

a,  I'rom  Gold.~\  To  obtain  the  mineral  purple 
known  by  the  nam^  oi prccipiUHe  of  Cajius,  M.  Fonta- 
nieu  employs  thi  folbwing  dilTereut  proceifes. 

I.  Diffolve  fome  pare  gold  in  aqua  regia,  prepared 
with  three  parts  of  piecipitated  nitrous  acid  and  one 
part  of  mari.^e  acid  ;  and  to  hallen  the  dilfolu'.ion,  the 
matrdfb  (hould  be  placed  in  a  fand-bath.  Into  this 
folution  pour  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia.  The 
mixture  becomes  turbid,  and  the  gold  is  precipitated 
with  a  portion  of  the  tin,  in  the  form  of  a  teddilh  pow- 
der ;  which,  after  being  waflied  and  dried,  is  called 
precipitate  of  Cajjius. — The  aqua  regia  employed  to 
diflolve  the  tin  is  compofed  of  five  parts  niuous 
acid  and  one  part  of  marine  acid  :  to  eight  oun- 
ces of  this  aqua  regia  are  added  fixtetn  ounces  of 

didilled 
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dlllillcd   water.     Some  leaves  of  MalacM   lin,  about  mixtJ  v.iih  viirifiable  matters.     To  make  t'.ie  yelK)'.v 

the  llzc  and  ihickncfa  of  a  li.xpe'.ice,  is  then  put  into  diamond,  25  grains  of  this  hina  cornea  are  put   10  au 

this  dihitcd  aqua  regia,  till  it  will  dilTolve  no  more  of  ounce  of  the  fourth  bafc  :  the  dofe  of  fiUer  may  be  di- 

thim:  which  operation,  our  author  obftrves,  rsquircs  min. Med  according  to   the  fiiade  01  yellow   that  one 

commonly  twelve  or  fourteen  days  ;   though   it   might  willies  to  procure, 

probably  be   haftcned  by  beating  the  tin  (till  thinner,  c.  From  Copp:r.'\     Th^  ca'.x  of  copper   imparts  to 


■GjrH. 


and  then  rolling  it  into  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
or  turning  it  lound  into  fpiral  convolutions,  and  th'.ri 
cxpofinga  greater  extent  of  fuvface  to  the  action  of  tiie 
menftruum.  In  order  to  prepare  more  readily  the  preci- 
pitateof  CafTiuSjM.Fontanieu  puts  into  a  large ji-^  eight 
ounces  of  folution  of  tin,  to  which  he  adds  four  pints 
of  diililled  water  :  he  afterwards  pours  into  this  metallic 


white  glafs  thi  hnell  green  colour;  but  if  tliis  metal 
be  not.  cxa(ftly  in  a  llate  of  calx,  it  produces  a  brownilh 
red  colour.  Mountain  blue,  verdigris,  and  i!ie  rcfidue  ot 
its  dillillation,  are  the  different' preparations  of  copper 
which  our  author  employs  to  make  the  artificial  eme- 
ralds. 

(/,  From  L-on.J     Although    it   has    been    afferted, 


lye  fome  folution  of  gold,  drop  by  drop,  taking  care  that  the  calces  ot  iron   introduce  a  very  fine  tranfpa- 

to  ftir  the  whole  with  a  glafs  tube  :   when  the  mrxture  rent  red  colour  into  white  glafs,   M.  Fontanieu  could 

becomes  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  he  ceafes  dropping  only  obtain   from   it  a  pale   red  a  little    opake.     The 

the  folution  of  gold;  and  in  order  to  hallen  the  precipi-  calx   of  iron  that  he  employed  was  in  the  propoilion 

tation  of  the  mineral  purple,  pours  i".tc  the  mixture  a  of  the  20th  part  of  the  bafe. 

pint  of  frelh  urine.  Six  or  fcveu  hours  after,  the  precipi-         There  are  fcveral   wap   of  preparing   the  calx  of 

tate  is  coUcited  at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel :     the  fluid  iron  called  crocus  Mar'.h,  or  fajroii  of  Mars.     In  ge- 

is  then  decanted  ;  and  the  prtcipit  ite,  wafhed  once  or  neral,  it  is  necelTary  that  this  metal  be   fo  far  deprived 

twice,  is  dried  till  it  becomes  a  brown  powder.  of  its  phloglllon,  that  the  magnet  ceafes  to  attrad  it  : 

2.  Pour  into  a  vcfftl  of  fine  tin  with  a  tliick  bottom  thus  one  may  nfe   the   fcales  of  iron   found   upon  the 


four  ounces  of  the  folution  of  gold  ;  three  minutes 
after  add  two  pints  of  diililled  water.  Let  this  mix- 
ture Hand  in  the  tin  veffel  during  fevcn  hours,  taking 
care  to  (lir  it  every  hour  with  a  glafs  tube  ;  afterwards 


bars  of  the  furnaces,  which  ferve  to  diilll  aquafortis. 
By  digelting  tilings  r.<-'  fteel  with  diililled  vinegar,  theit 
evaporating  and  replacing  the  vinegar  10  or  12  times 
upon  thtle  filings  and  drying  them  alternately,  a  calx 


pour  it  into  a  conical  gfcfs  jug,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  of  iron  is  obtained,  which  mull  be    fiftcd    through  a 

new  urine  :  the  mineral  purple   is   foon  precipitated,  filk  fieve,  and  then  calcined.     The  calx   of  iron  thus 

and  then  is  to  be  waftied  and  dried.  obtained  by  the   vinegar,   our  author   fays,  only   in- 

3.  Diftil  in  a  glafs  cornute  placed    in   a  bath  of  troduced  into   his  bafes  a  green  colour  inclining  to  a 

allies,  fome  gold  difFolved  in  aqua  regia,   made   with  yellow. 


three  parts  nitrous  and  one  part  marine  acid  ;  when 
the  acid  is  pafled  over  and  the  gold  contained  in  the 
cornute  appears  dry,  leave  the  velfel  to  coo',  then  pour 
into  it  fome  new  aqua  regia,  and  proceed  to  didil  as 
before.  Replace  the  aqua  regia  twice  upon  the  gold 
and  dillil  the  fame.     After  thefe  four  operations,  pour 


By  the  following  proctfs  a  fafFron  of  Mars  of  the 
fincll  red  colour  is  obtained  :  Let  an  ounce  of  iron  hle- 
ings  be  dilfolved  in  nitrous  acid  in  a  glafs  cornute,  and 
diililled  over  a  fand-bath  to  drynefs.  After  haviiig 
replaced  the  acid  or  the  dry  calx,  and  re-dillilled  it  a 
Iceond  and  a   third   time,   it   is  then  edulcorated  with 


by  little  and  little  into  the  cornute  fome  oil  of  tartar     fpirits  of  wine,  and  afterwards  wallied  with  diililled 
per  cleUquium,  v.'hich  will  occafion  a  briilc  elTcrvcfcence  :      water. 


when  this  ceafes,  diftil  the  mixture  till  it  becomes  diy, 
and  then  put  fome  warm  water  into  the  cornute. 
Shake  the  whole,  and  pour  it  into  a  cucurbit,  when  a 
precipitate  is  depofited  the  colour  of  which   is  fome^ 


e,  From  the  MiJgnet.']  It  is  ncceffary  to  calcine  the 
magnei  before  it  be  introduced  into  the  vitrilications ; 
Having  therefore  torritied  the  magnet  during  two 
hours,  it  muilbe  waflied  and  dried.   It  is  only  employ- 


times  brown  and  fometimes  yellow  :  After  having  ed  in  tl.e  compofition  ol  the  opal, 
■waflied  this  precipitate,  di'y  it.  Our  author  fays,  this  /,  From  Coitih.^  The  calx  of  cobalt  is  only  proper 
mineral  purple  was  much  fupevlor  to  the  foi-cgolng,  to  introduce  a  blue  colour  into  glafs  ;  but  this  fcmime- 
fince  two  grains  of  It  only  were  fufltcient  to  an  ounce  tal  is  i-ai'ely  found  fi'ee  from  iron  and  bifmuth,  and  there- 
of the  bafe,  whilll  It  required  of  the  other  two  a  20th  fore  it  is  lirll  necciTuy  to  fepai-atc  them  from  it.  Tills 
part  of  the  bafe.  And  he  adds,  that  he  found  a  means  is  doiie  by  calcining  the  ore  of  cobalt  in  order  to  di;- 
of  exalting  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  of  Cafujs  by  engage  the  arfenic  :  atterwai'ds  the  calx  muH  be  di^ 
putting  to  it  a  iixth  part  of  its  weight  of  glafs  of  an-  lldled  in  a  cornute  with  ful  ammoniac,  and  the  iron 
timcny  finely  powdered,  and  of  nitre  in  the  proportion 
of  a  dram  to  eight  ounces  of  the  bafe. 

6,  YromSi/vcr.^  The  calx  of  tilver,  being  vitrified, 
produces  a  yellowlfh  grey  colour.  This  calx  enters 
only  into  the  compofition  of  the  yellow  artificial  dia- 
mond and  the  opal.  M.  FontanieU  introduces  it  into 
the  bafe  in  tiie  form  of  luna  cornea. 

In  Older  to  prepare  it,  he  direfts  to  difTolve  the  fil- 
vcr  in  precipitated  nitrous  acid,  and  a.''tcrwards  to 
pour  into  it  a  lolutlon  of  fea  fait  :  a  white  precipitate 
is  obtained ;  which,  being  wafhed  and  dried,  melts 
very  readily   in  tl.e  five,  and  isfooa  volatillised  if  not 


and  the  bifmuth  are  found  fublimed  with  this  fait. 
The  dlillllation  mull  be  repeated  with  the  fal  ammo- 
niac till  this  fait  is  no  longer  coloured  yellow.  The 
cobalt  which  remains  in  tlie  cornute  is  then  calcined 
in  a  potiherd,  and  becomes  a  very  pure  calx  ;  wh"c'i 
being  introduced  into  the  bafe,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  yoodlh  part,  gives  it  a  very  fine  blue  colour,  the  in- 
tenfity  of  which  may  be  incieafed  at  dlfcretioii  by  the 
addition  of  calx  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  prepare  b/aci 
fHi/».v/ refcmbling  that  which  is  called  M/f.^a^'w/c  of  Ice- 
land ;  melt  together  a  pound  and  a  h?.lf  of  one  of  the 
bafes,  two  ounces  of  the  calx  of  cobalt,  two  ounces  of 

crixjs 
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encus  Martit,  prepared  with  vinegar,  and  two  ounces  lefs  active  thar.  tliat  *}iofe  effcifl  is  accelirated  ty  the 

01  inangantfc.  i;\caiis  of  btllowo ;  and  a  firt  fupportcd  by  wood,  and 

g,  I'Vom  Tin.']     The  calx  of  tin  is  not  vitrifiable  a-  ktpt  up  during   6o  hours  uiihuut   interruption,  pro- 

loiic,  and  when  deprived  of  phlogifton   is   of  a   white  duces  fingular  cfTcfts  in  vitrification,  and   renders  the 

Colour;  it   renders   opakc   the  glafs  with  which  it  is  glafs  rtnEr  and  lefs  alterable. 

milted,  and  forms  white  t-naaiel.  For  this  p'.irpofe,  When  recourfc  is  iiad  to  the  forge,  in  order  to  ope- 
calcine  the  putty  of  tin  ;  then  wsfh  and  dry  it,  and  rate  a  vitrification,  it  is  ncceffary  to  turn  ali>ut  the 
fill  it  through  a  filk  fieve.  Take  lix  pounds  of  the  fe-  crucible  from  time  to  time,  that  the  mafs  may  melt 
ror.d  bife,  the  fame  quantity  of  t!ie  calcined  putty  of  equally.  Some  coal  alfo  lliould  be  replaced,  in  pro- 
tin,  and  48  grains  of  manganefe.  portion  as  it   confumes  towards  the  nozel  of  the  bel- 

h.  From  ylntimony.']  Antimony  is  only  fufceptible  lows  ;  for  without  this  prccdution,  we  lliould  run  the 
of  vilrliication  when  its  calx  contains  phlogifton,  and  riik  of  cooling  the  crucible  oppafite  to  the  flame,  and 
then  it  produces  a  reddil}^or  hyacinth  coloured  glafs  ;  probably  of  cracking  it,  when  ail  the  melted  mafs  run- 
but  it  the  antimony  be  in  a  llate  of  abfolute  calx,  ning  among  the  coals  would  be  totally  IjII.  Though 
fuch  as  the  diaphoretic  antimony,  then  it  is  nu  longer  this  is  the  readicft  way  of  melting,  it  iliould  not  be  em- 
vitritinble,  and  may  be  fubllituted  for  calx  of  tin  to  phiyed  out  of  choice  ;  for  the  crucible  often  breaks,  or 
make  white  enamel.  M.  Fontanieit  introduces  the  coals  get  into  it,  and  reduce  the  calx  of  lead  to  a  me- 
glifs   of  antimony  in   the  compofuion  of  artificial  to-  tallic  (late. 

paze-:.      Tor  the  ori.iitiil  to/>az,  betakes   24  ounces  of         The   wind-furnace  is  either  fquare  or  round.       A' 

the  Hril  bales  and   five   drachms  of  the   glafs  of  anti-  fmall  cake  of  baked  clay  or  brick,  of  the  thicknefs  of 

mony.     To   imitate-  the   toJ>ax  of  Saxony,  he   adds  to  an  inch,   is  placed  upon  the  grate;   and  upon  this  cake 

each  ounce  of  the   bafe  five  grains  of  the  glafs  of  an-  is  placed   the  crucible,  furrounded   with  coals.     The 

timony.      For  the  lo/>ax.  of  Brat':/,  he  takes  24  ounces  degree  of  heat  produced  by  tills  furnace  is   much  left 

of  the  firil   i.afc,  one  ounce  24  grains  of  glnfs  of  anti-  than  that  of  the  forge  :   but  in  order  to  fucceed  in  the 

monv,  and  S  grai.is  of  the/>rcc.y>;/rt/c  «/"  CajV'-zr  vitrilication,    M.  Fontanicu  recommends  the  ufe    of  a 

/,  From  Man~aniji:'\    This  mineral,  employed  in  a  furnace  defcribed  by  Kunckcl,  which,  with  fome  ne- 

fmjll    quantity,    r;:!iders  the   glafs    whiter;    a   larger  cefTary  alterations,  is  repiefented  on  Plate  CCXX.     The 

qui.nity    produces   a    very  fine   violet  colour,  and  a  interior  part  is  fo  difpofed,  that  we  may  place  crucibles 

li:il  larger  d.jlc  of  it   renders  the  glafs  black  and  o-  at  three  different  heights;   and  the  name  of  chambcri 

pake.  is  given   to  thofe  fteps  upon   which   the  crucibles  are 

There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  manganefe,  i.  The  placed.     Fig.  4.  is  a  plan  of  the  kiln  at  the  firll  cham- 

m./il  fimplc  confi'ls  in  expofing  it  to  a  red    heat,  and  ber,  and  fig.  5.   a  plan  of  the  kiln   where  the  fire  is 

then  queiicliing  It  with   diflilkd  vinegar;   it   is  after-  placed.      Fig.  6.  exhibits  the  elevation  ;  A  tiie  alli-pit; 

warda  diicd  and  powdered,  in  order  to  pafs  it  through  B  the  door  to  put  In  the  wood  ;  C  the  door  of  thefirft 

a  filk  f;i.vc-      2.    Haudiquer  de  Bhneour  defcribes  the  chamber;   D  the  door  of  the  fecond  chamber;    E  t'le 

fecopd  manner  of  pieparing  the  manganefe,  proper  to  third  chamber;  F  the  flue  or  chimney;  GG  iron-hoops 

fiirnilh  a   red   colour,  and   names  it  fiifiule   manganefe.  wiiich  (arround  the  kiln  to  ilrcn^lhen  it.      Fig.  7.  is  a 

T.ike  of  manganefe   of  P.edmont  one  pound;  torrify  feftion  of  the  kiln  :  H  the  afh-pit  with  its  air-hole;  I  the 

and  pulverize  it  ;   then  mix  it  with   a   pound  of  nitre,  chamb'ir  for  the  fire  with  an  air- hole;  K  the  firit  cham-- 


Oem. 


and  calcine  the  mixture  during  24  hours  ;  afterwards 
walh  it  repeatedly  in  warm  water,  till  tiro  water  of  tiie 
lyes  has  no  longer  any  talle  ;  dry  the  manganefe,  and 
m;:i  with  it  an  equal  weight  of  fal  ammoniac  ;  levi- 
gate this  mixture  on  a  flab  of  porphyry  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol diluted  with  water  to  the  llrcnglh  of  vinegar. 
Dry  the  mixture,  and  Introduce  it  into  a  cornute  ;  di- 
ftil  by  a  graduated  fire  ;  and  when  the  fal  ammoniac  is 


fublimtd,  weigh  It,  and   add  to  the  mixtur'e  an   eqiial     tion  is  produced. 


ber  for  tiie  crucibles  ;  L  the  fecond  chamber  ;  M  the 
dome  ;  N  tiie  chimney  ;  OO  air-holes. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  degree  of  heat  cannot  he  equal 
in  the  faid  three  chambers.  The  chamber  K  is  that 
where  the  heat  is  greatetl,  afterwards  in  that  of  L,  and 
lailly,  in  that  of  M.  We  fhoulJ  begin  by  placing  the 
crucibles  according  to  their  fize,  in  thefe  different 
chambers  ;  by  which  means  the  bell  effe.ft  in  vitrifica- 


quanliry.  Then  dillil  and  fublime  as  before,  and  re- 
peal the  operation  fix  times,  being  careful  at  each 
time  to  mix  the  fal  ammoniac  and  the  manganefe  upon 
the  porphyry   with  diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

At  Tournhault   in   Bohemia,  there  is  fold  a  fufible 
glafs  of  a  yellow  colour,  very  like  tliat  of  the  topaz 


In  order  to  conducl  the  fire  well,  only  three  billets 
of  white  wood  fiiould  be  put  into  the  furnace  at  a 
time  for  the  firfl  20  hours,  four  billets  al  a  time  for 
the  next  :o  hours,  and  fix  billets  for  the  lall  2C  hours  ; 
in  all  60  hours.  The  furnace  is  then  left  to  cool,  care 
being  taken  to  ftop  the  air-holes  with  fome  lute  ;   and. 


of  Brazil,    which,   when  expofcd  to  a  deduce  of  .Ire  in  In  about  4S   hours  after,  when  the  kiln  is  quite  cold, 

a  cupel  fiifficient  to  redden  it,   becomes  of  a  very  fine  the  crucible  is  to  be  withdrawn, 

ruby  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep  accnri-ng  to  the  degree  IV.  ThsCompofti'wns.  I.  For  the  white  diamond :  Take 

•  of  fire  to  which  It  has  been  expofc<l.     Our  author  af-  the  bafe  of  Mayence.     This  crytlal  is  very  pure,  and 

fayed  this  glafs,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  has  no  colours. 

lead,  but  was  not  able  to  difcover  any  gold  in  it.  2.   For  the   yellow  diamond  :   to   an  ounce   of  the 

III.  Oflhed'iffc-renld.'gretsofFiremcJf.iryforFaa'it'toui  fourth  bafe,  add  for  colour  25  grains  of  lana  cornea  or 

Gems.  Our  author  obferves,  that  there  are  three  degrees  10  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony. 

of  heat  very  different  in  their  energy.  The  fire  kept  up  5.  Forthe  emerald  :    I.  To  I  j  ounces  of  cither  of  the 

is  the  wlndfLrnaces  in  the  laboratcrics  of  cLerci'.'.s,  is  bafcs,  add  for  colour  one  dram  of  raountain-Llue  and  fix 

4  gralp*- 
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•<5eM.      graihs  or  glafs  of  antimony  ;  or,  2 

— '.—   ft-cond  bafc,  add  for  colour  20  p;raiiis  of  glafs  of  aQti- 
mony  and  three  grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

4.  For  tlie  fappliirc:  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence 
bafe,  add  for  colour  two  drams  46  grains  of  the  calx 
cf  cobalt. 

5.  For  the  anicthiH  :  To  24  ounces  of  the  Mayence 
bafe,  add  for  colour  four  drams  of  prepared  manga- 
nefe  and  fonr  grains  of  precipitate  of  Caifius. 

6.  For  the  beril :  To  24  ounces  of  the  third  bafe, 
add  for  colour  96  grains  of  glafs  of  antimony  and  four 
grains  of  calx  of  cobalt. 

7.  For  the  black  a.,'ate  :  To,  24  ounces  of  either  of 
the  bafes,  add  two  ounces  of  tl;e  mixture  directed  a- 
tove  in  par.y'. 

8.  For  the  opal :  To  an  ounce  of  the  third  bafe,  add 
for  cclcur  lo  grains  of  lima  cornea,  two  grains  of 
magnet,  and  26  grains  of  abforbcnt  earth. 

9.  For  the  oriental   topn;'.  :   To    24  ounces  of  the 
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To  an  ounce  of  the  more  forgotten  or  loft  ;  and  fmce  that  time  it  has  been 
very  commonly  praclifed  in  France,  and  fometimes  in 
other  places. 

Mr  Hombcrg  was  favoured  in  his  attempts  with  all 
the  engraved  gems  of  the  king's  cabinet  ;  and  took  fucli 
elegant  imprcfilons,  and  made  fuch  exadl  refemblances 
of  the  originals,  and  that  in  glalTes  fo  artfully  tinged 
to  the  colour  of  the  gems  thcmfclves,  that  the  nicell 
judges  were  deceived  ia  them,  and  often  took  them  for 
the  true  antique  ftones.  1'hefe  counterfeit  gems  alfo 
ferve,  as  well  as  the  original  ones,  to  make  more  co- 
pies from  afterwards ;  10  that  there  is  no  end  of  the 
numbers  that  may  be  made  from  one  ;  and  there  is 
this  farther  advantage,  that  the  copy  may  be  eafily 
made  perfeft,  though  the  original  fliould  not  be  fo, 
but  ihould  have  fullained  fome  damage  from  a  blow  or 
olherwife. 

The  great  csre  in  the  operation  is  to  take  the  im- 
preflion  of  the  gem   in  a  very  fine  earth,  and  to  prefs 


firit  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  five  drams  of  glafs  of     down  upon  this  a   piece   of  proper  glafs,  foftened  or 


Enlimony. 

10.  For  the  topaz  of  Saxony  :  To  24  of  the  f:une 
bafe,  add  for  colour  fix  drams  of  the  glafs  of  antimony. 

1 1.  For  the  topaz  of  Brafil  :  To  24  ounces  of  the 
fecond  or  third  bafe,  add  for  colour  one  ounce  24 
grains  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  eight  grains  of  pre- 
cipitate of  Callius. 

12.  For  the  hyacinth:  To  24  ounces  of  the  bafe 
made  with  rock-cryflal,  add  for  colour  two  drams  48 
grains  of  glafs  of  antimony. 

13.  For  the  oriental  ruby  :  I.  To  16  ounces  of  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  for  colour  a  mixture  of  two  drams 
48  grains  of  the  precipitate  of  Caflius,  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  crocus  Martis  prepared  in  aquafortis,  the  fame 
of  golden  fulphur  of  antimony  and  of  fufible  manga- 
iiel'e,  with  the  addition  of  two  ounces  of  mineral  cry- 
stal J  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the  bafe  made  with  flint, 
add  half  an  ounce  of  fufible  manganefe  and  two  ounces 
tjf  mineral  cryftal. 

14.  For  the  balafs  ruby  :  I.  To  16  ounces  of  the 
Mayence  bafe,  add  the  above  colouring  powder,  but  di- 
niinifhed  a  fourth  part;  or,  2.  To  20  ounces  of  the  bafe 

made  with  filnts,  add  the  fame  colouring  powder,  but 
with  a  fourth  lefs  of  the  manganefe. 

The  fogiiioiis  gems  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
naluntl,  by  their  foftnefs  and  fufibility  ;  by  their  folu- 
bility  in  acids ;  by  their  caufing  only  a  fingle  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light ;  and,  in  many  cafes,  by  their 
fpeclfic  gravity,  which  exceeds  2.76  in  all  precious 
gems  of  the  firll  order,  as  the  diamond,  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  &c. 

ImUat'ion  of  Antique  Gems.  There  has  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  a  method  praflifcd  by  particular  perfons 
of  taking  the  impreffions  and  figures  of  antique  gems, 
with  their  engravings,  in  glafs  of  the  colour  of  the  ori- 
ginal gi.m.  This  has  always  been  eileemed  a  very  va- 
luable method,  and  greatly  preferable  to  the  more  or- 
dinary ont  3  of  doing  it  on  leahng-wax  orbrimllone: 
but,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  world,  this  art  being  a 
fecret  only  in  the  hands  of  fome  particular  perfons 
who  got  thtir  bread  by  It,  died  with  thtm,  and  evtry 
new  artill  was  obliged  to  re-invent  the  method  ;  till 
at  length  Mr  Homberg,  having  found  it  in  great  per- 
fection, gave  the   v.liole  procefs  to  the  world  to  be  110 
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half  melted  at  the  fire,  fo  that  the  figures  of  the  im- 
prefTioii  made  in  the  earth  may  be  nicely  and  perfectly 
expreffed  upon  the  glafs.  In  general,  the  whole  pro- 
eels  much  refcmbles  that  of  the  common  founders. 
But  when  it  Is  brought  to  the  trial,  there  is  found  a 
number  of  difficulties  which  were  not  to  be  forcfeeii, 
and  which  would  not  at  all  afFeft  the  common  works  of 
the  founder.  For  his  purpofe,  every  earth  will  ferve  that 
is  fine  enough  to  receive  the  impreffions,  and  tough 
enough  not  to  crack  in  the  drying  :  thefe  all  ferve  for 
their  ufe,  becaufe  the  metals  which  they  call  are  of  a 
nature  incapable  of  mixing  with  earth,  or  receiving  It 
into  them,  even  if  both  are  melted  together,  fo  that 
the  metal  always  eaTily  and  perfeftly  feparates  itfelf 
from  the  mould  ;  but  It  is  very  diiucult  in  thefc  cafls 
of  glafs.  They  are  com.pofed  of  a  matter  which  differs 
in  nothing  from  that  of  the  mould,  but  that  it  has 
been  run  into  this  form  by  the  force  of  fire,  and  the 
other  has  not  yet  been  fo  run,  but  is  on  any  occafion 
ready  to  be  fo  run,  and  will  mix  itfelf  infeparably 
with  the  glafs  in  a  large  fire  :  confcquently,  if  there 
be  not  great  care  ufed,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  the 
glafs  as  in  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  when  the  whole  is 
finifhed  there  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  the  fe- 
paratlng  the  glafs  from  the  mould,  and  often  this  can- 
not be  done  without  wholly  deftroying  the  im.prefHon. 

All  earths  run  more  or  lefs  eafily  in  the  fire  as  they 
are  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  fallne  particles  in  their  na- 
tural formation.  As  all  falts  make  earths  run  into 
glafs,  and  as  it  is  necefTary  to  ufe  an  earth  on  this  oc- 
cafion for  the  making  a  mould,  it  being  alfo  necefTary 
to  the  perfection  of  the  experiment  that  this  earth 
Ihould  not  melt  or  run,  it  is  our  bufintfs  to  fearch  out 
for  this  purpofe  fome  earth  which  naturally  contains 
very  little  fait.  Of  all  the  fpecies  of  earth  which  Mr 
Homberg  examined  on  this  occafion,  none  proved  fo 
much  diverted  of  falls,  or  fo  fit  for  the  purpofe,  as  the 
common  tripela,  or  Tripoli,  ufed  to  pollfh  glafs  and 
flones.  Of  this  earth  there  are  two  common  kinds ; 
the  one  reddllh,  and  compofed  of  feveral  flakes  or  ftra- 
ta;  the  other  ycllowllh,  and  of  a  fimple  flrutlure.  Thefe 
are  both  to  be  had  in  the  fhops.  The  latter  kind  is 
from  the  Levant ;  the  former  is  found  in  England, 
Fiance,  and  many  other  places.  This  tripela  mufl  be 
chofen  foft  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  not  mixed 
6  with 
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with  fandy  or  other  extraneous  matter.     The  ycllowifh  near  the  furnace   by  degrees,  and  gradually  heated  till      Gsm. 


kind  is  the  bell  of  the  two,  and  is  commonly  called 
Venetian  tr'ipol't.  This  receives  the  imprtflions  very 
beautifully  j  and  never  mixes  with  the  glafs  in  the  ope- 
ration, which  the  red  kind  fomctimes  does.  Mr  Hom- 
berg  ufually  employed  both  kinds  at  once  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  firll,  powder  a  quantity  of  the  red 
tripcia  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  fifting  it  through  a  fine 
fieve  fet  it  by  for  ufe  ;  then  fcrape  with  a  knife  a 
Xjuantity  of  the  ycUow  tripela  into  a  fort  of  powder, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  till  very  fine  in  a  glafs  mortar 
with  a  glafs  pellle.  The  finer  this  powder  is,  the  finer 
will  be  the  impreffion,  and  the  more  accurately  perfeft 
the  calK  The  artificer  might  naturally  fuppofe,  that 
the  belt  method  to  obtain  a  perfeA  fine  powder  of  this 
earth,  would  be  by  walhing  it  in  water  ;  but  he  mull 
be  cautioned  againft  this.  There  is  naturally  in  this 
yellowifh  tripoli  a  fort  of  unCluofity,  which  when  it  is 
formed  into  a  mould  keeps  its  granules  together,  and 
gives  the  whole  an  uniform  glofiy  furface  :  now  the 
wafliing  the  powder  takes  away  this  unC'tuolity  ;  and 
though  it  renders  it  much  finer,  it  makes  it  leave  a  gra- 
nulated furface,  not  this  fmooth  one,  in  the  mould; 
and  this  mull  render  the  furface  of  the  call  lefs  fmooth. 

When  the  two  tripelas  are  thus  feparately  powder- 
ed, the  red  kind  mull  be  mixed  with  fo  much  water 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confillence  of  palle,  fo  that  it 
may  be  moulded  like  a  lump  of  dough  between  the 
fingers  :  this  palle  mull  be  put  into  a  fmall  crucible 
of  a  flat  Ihape,  and  about  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
in  depth,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth  at  the  furface  as  is  a 
little  more  than  that  of  the  Hone  whofe  imprcflion  is 
to  be  taken.  The  crucible  is  to  be  nicely  filled  with 
this  palle  lightly  preffed  down  into  it,  and  the  fur- 
face of  the  palle  mull  be  ftrewed  over  with  the  fine 
powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  not  wetted.  When  this 
is  done,  the  Hone,  of  which  theimpreffion  is  to  be  taken, 
mull  be  laid  upon  the  furface,  and  prelftd  evenly  down 


it  cannot  be  touched  without  burning  the  fingers;  then 
it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  under  a  muffle,  fur- 
rounded  with  charcoal.  Several  of  thcfe  fmall  cra- 
cibles  may  be  placed  under  one  muffle;  and  when  they 
are  properly  difpofed,  the  aperture  of  the  muffle  (hould 
have  a  large  piece  of  burning  charcoal  put  to  it,  and 
then  the  operator  is  to  watch  the  prncefs,  and  fee  when 
the  glafs  begins  to  look  bright  :  this  is  the  fignal  of 
its  being  fit  to  receive  the  impreflion.  The  crucible 
is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  ;  and  the  hot  glafs 
mull  be  prctTcd  down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  in- 
ftrument,  to  make  it  receive  the  regular  impreflion  : 
as  foon  as  this  is  done,  the  crucible  is  to  be  let  at  the 
fide  of  the  furnace  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind,  that 
it  may  cool  gradually  without  breaking.  When  it  is 
cold,  the  glafs  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  its  edges  (liould 
be  grated  round  «it!i  pincers,  which  will  pievent  its 
flying  afterwards,  which  is  an  accident  that  fometimes 
happens  when  this  caution  has  been  omitted,  efpecially 
when  the  glafs  is  naturally  tender.  The  different  colour- 
ed glalfes  are  of  ditferent  degrees  of  hardnefs,  according 
to  their  compofition;  but  the  hardell  tomtit  are  alwa)S 
the  bell  for  this  purpofe, and  this  is  known  by  a  few  trials. 
If  it  be  defired  to  copy  a  Hone  in  relief  which  is 
naturally  in  creux,  or  to  take  one  in  creux  which  is 
naturally  in  relief ;  there  needs  no  more  than  to  take 
an  impreflion  firll  in  wax  or  fulphur,  and  to  mould 
that  upon  the  palle  of  tripela  inllead  of  the  llone  itfelf : 
then  proceeding  in  the  manner  before  directed,  the 
procels  will  have  the  defired  fuccefs. 

A  more  fimple  and  eafy  method  than  the  above,  is 
by  taking  the  calls  in  gypfum,  or  Plaller  of  Paris  as 
it  is  commonly  called.  For  this  purpofe,  the  gypfum 
mull  be  finely  puKerifcd,  and  then  mixed  with  clear 
water  to  the  confillence  of  thick  cream.  This  is  pour- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  gem  or  feal  of  which  the  im- 
pteflion  is  wanted,  and  which  mull  be  previoully  moill- 


into  the  palle  with  a  finger  and  thumb,  fo  as  to  make  ened  with  oil  to  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the  caft  ; 
it  give  a  llrong  and  perfeft  impreflion  ;  the  tripcia  is  and  in  order  to  confine  the  liquid  plaller,  it  is  only  ne- 
then  to  be  prefled  nicely  even  to  its  fides  with  the  ceflaiy  to  pin  a  flip  of  oiled  paper  round  the  fides  of 
fingers,  or  with  an  ivory  knife.  The  (lone  mull  be  thus  the  feal  by  way  of  a  cap  or  rim.  When  the  plaller  is 
left  a  few  moments,  for  the  humidity  of  the  palle  to  dry,  it  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  fet  before  the  mouth  of 
moillen  the  dry  powder  of  the  yellow  tripela  which  is  the  furnace,  in  order  to  free  it  entirely  from  moiilure; 
ftrewed  over  it  :  then  the  Hone  is  to  be  carefully  raifed  when  it  is  fit  to  be  ufed  as  a  matrix  in  the  fame  way  as 
by  the  point  of  a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle  of  wood  ;  and  that  formed  with  the  tripoli  <arths.  Only  no  crucible  or 
the  crucible  being  then  turned  bottom  upwards,  it  will  other  receptacle  is  at  all  neceflfaiy  ;  the  calls  being  form- 
fall  out,  and  the  impreflion  will  remain  very  beautifully  ed  like  fo  many  fmall  cakes  half  an  inch  thick,  and  thus 


on  the  tripela. 

If  the  fides  of  the  cavity  have  been  injured  in  the 
falling  out  of  the  llone,  they  may  be  repaired  ;  and  the 
crucible  mull  then  be  fet,  for  the  palle  to  dry,  in  a  place 
where  it  will  not  be  incommoded  by  the  dull. 


put  into  the  furnace  with  the  bits  of  glafs  upon  them. 
The  glafs,  after  coming  to  a  proper  heat,  is  prefled 
down  upon  the  mould  with  an  iron  fpatula  to  receive 
the  defired  impreflion,  the  preflure  reqLiIlite  being 
moie  or  lefs  according  to  the  fize  of  the  llone.     This 


The  red  tripoli  being  the  more  common   and  the     method  has  been  long  praClifed  very  fucccfsfuUy,  and 
''    '     '    "^  ^    "     '""  "'      '      ''^'        '    "       with  no  fmall  emotument,  by  that  ingenious  feal-cngra- 

ver  Mr  Deuchar  of  Edinburgh.  The  only  refpedt  in 
which  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  more  opcrofe  and  ex- 
penfive  methods,  confills  in  the  chance  of  air-bubbles 
arifing  in  pouring  on  the  plaft.er  ;  which  chance,  how- 
ever, is  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  fiucncfs  of  the  gyp- 
fum employed.  When  air-bubbles  do  occur,  the  calls 
may  be  laid  afide,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  replace  them. 

The  application  of  pailes  to  multiply  and  preferv; 
the  impreflions  of  camaieux  and  intaglios,  is  an  objecl 
very  interelling  to  artilh  and  to  antiquaries,  as  well  a« 
to  men  of  learning  and  talle  in  the  tine  arts. 

4  H  This 


cheaper  kind,  is  here  made  to  fill  the  crucible  only  to 
fave  the  other,  which  alone  is  the  fubllance  fit  for  ta- 
kinir  the  impreflion.  When  the  llone  is  taken  out, 
it  mull  be  examined,  to  fee  whether  any  thing  be  lodged 
in  any  part  of  the  engraving,  becaufe  if  there  be  any 
of  the  tripela  left  there,  there  will  certainly  be  fo  much 
wanting  in  the  impreflion.  When  the  ciucible  and 
palle  are  dry,  a  piece  of  glafs  mull  be  chofen  of  a  pro- 
per colour,  and  cut  to  a  lize  proper  for  the  figure; 
this  mull  be  laid  over  the  mould,  but  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  it  does  not  touch  the  figures,  otherwife  it 
would  fpoil  them.  The  crucible  is  then  to  be  brou^jht 
Vol.  VII.  Part.  II. 
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dm.  Till?  art,  tlioiigli  only  lately  reftored  in  any  degree 

""V"""  of  perfcdion,  is  of  very  cont'uicrablc  antiquity.  The 
p-L-at  prices  which  the  ancients  paid  for  the  elegant 
P»fms  tn^'ravdd  by  the  celebrated  Greek  aitills,  could 
not  bat  early  fujjgell  to  them  tlie  idea  of  [THirti|)ilying 
thtir  mtmbtrs,  by  takiag  off  their  iniprcflioiis  in  wax, 
ill  fuljjhor,  iu  platter,  or  in  clay;  but  more  paiticulnily 
ill  coloured  ii'.of«i  or  that  vitrflitd  fubtlancc  commonly 
called  fijji:. 

As  the  Imprtflions  on  pafte  are  durable,  and  imi- 
tate the  colours  and  brilliancy  of  the  original  (lones, 
they  lirve  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  gems  themfckes. 
This  art  was  therefore  prattifed  not  only  by  tl.e 
Greeks,  but  by  all  the  nations  who  cultivated  Grecian 
tafte. 

Many  of  the  fincft  gems  of  antiquity  are  now  loft, 
and  their  imprtflions  are  to  be  found  only  on  ancient 
partes.  Great  therefore  is  the  value  of  thefe  pallcs. 
Numerous  colleilions  of  them  have  been  formed  by 
the  curious.  luftances  of  this  are  found  in  the  F!u- 
rentine  Mufarum,  in  Stofch's  work  on  ancient  gems  with 
iufcriptions,  iu  Winckelmann's  defcription  of  Stofcti's 
cabinet,  and  in  the  noble  coUeAion  of  Mr  Chaiks 
Townley  in  London. 

The  art  of  taking  imprtffions  of  gems  fcems  not  to 
have  been  altogrther  lod  even  in  the  Gothic  ages  ; 
for  Herflclius,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  wrote  a  book  Dc  culoribus  ft  artibiu  Romanmtim, 
teaches  in  vcrj'  plain  though  not  elegant  terms  how  to 
make  them.  Indeed,  fome  of  the  few  perfons  who  then 
pofildcd  this  art,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  times,  fold  pallcs  for  original  gems.  Thus  the 
famous  emerald  of  the  abbey  of  Reichnaw  near  Con- 
Itance,  although  a  prefent  made  by  Charlemain,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  piece  of  glafs.  And  thus  the  cele- 
brated emerald  vafe  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  is  like- 
wife  found  to  be  a  pafte  (a).  The  Genoefe  got  this 
vafe  at  the  taking  of  Ccfarea  in  the  year  i  ici  as  an 
equivalent  for  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  nor  was  any  im- 
pohtion  then  fui'peclcd,  for  in  the  year  13 19  they 
pawned  it  for  1 2CO  marcs  of  gold. 

But  this  ingenious  art,  revived  Indeed  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Laurence  of  Medici  and  Pope  Leo  X.  was  not 
cultivated  in  an  extenfive  manner  tPil  the  beginning  of 
t!ie  prefent  century,  when  M.  Homberg  reilored  it,  as 
already  mentiened.  In  this  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
greatly  afiifted  and  encouraged  by  the  then  duke  of 
Orleans  regent  of  France,  who  ufcd  to  amufe  Iiimfelf 
with  that  celebrated  chemill  in  taking  off  impreflioiis  in 
palle  from  the  king  of  France's,  from  his  own,  and 
other  collections  of  gems. 

According  to  the  French  Encyclopedifls,  M.  Qachant 
jhe  elder,  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  who  died  at  Paris 
in  I  781,  learned  this  art  from  his  royal  highnefs,  to 
whofe  houfehold  his  father  or  he  fcems  to  have  be- 
longed. Madamoifelle  Feloi.x  next  cultivated  this  art, 
and  it  is  believed  ftill  carries  it  on.  She  had  been 
taught  by  her  father,  who  in  quality  of  gar^on  de 
chambre  to  the  regent  had  often  sffifted  in  the  labo- 
ratory of  his  mafter,  where  he  acquired  this  knowledge. 
Her  colleftion  confifts  of  1800  articles. 
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Baron  Stofch.  a  Prufllan,  who  travelled  over  Europe 
in  quelt  of  original  cngtaved  Itones  and  impreffions  of 
ancient  gems,  for  the  elegant  work  which  he  piiblilhed 
and  Picatt  engraved (b),  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
art.  He  had  taug'ht  it  to  his  feivnnt  Chrillian  Dehn, 
-«\'ho  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  made  aixl  fold  his  well 
known  fulphnr  rrT.preflijns  and  prttes.  H<f  had  cul- 
lecled  2500  articles.  Dolce  has  arranged  them  in  a 
fcientiiic  order,  and  given  a  defcriptivc  catalogue  of 
them. 

It  was  chiefly  from  Dehn's  colltftion  th-»t  the  tafte 
for  liilphirrs  and  paftes  has  become  fo  univeifal.  They 
are  great  objefts  of  ftudy,  and  often  rtqnire  much 
learning  to  ex^jlain  them.  They  liave  unquclHonably 
ferved  to  extend  and  improve  the  art  of  engraving  on 
ftones  ;  and  have  been  of  infinite  ule  to  painters,  to 
ftatuaries,  and  to  other  aililb,  as  well  as  to  men  of 
claffical  learning  and  fine  talle. 

It  is  very  difFiciilt  to  take  off  im-prefllons,  and  per- 
feflly  to  imitate  various  ccloured  cameos,  it  cannot 
be  properly  done  in  wax,  fulphur,  plailer,  or  glafs  of 
one  colour  only.  The  difficulties  arifirig  irom  their  fine 
and  form,  and  from  the  various  nature  of  the  difcrent 
fons  of  glafs,  which  do  not  well  unite  into  different  Ihra- 
ta,  are  very  numerous  :  nor  could  the  conipletcil  fuccefa 
in  this  chemical  and  mechanical  branch  ot  the  art  pro- 
duce a  tolerable  cameo.  Imprefilons  or  imitations,  if 
unaffiiied  by  the  tool  of  the  engraver,  do  not  fuceecd  ; 
becauft  the  undercutting  and  deep  work  of  moft  of 
the  originak  require  to  be  filled  up  with  clay  or  wax, 
that  the  moulds  may  tome  off  fate  without  injuring 
them.  Hence  the  imprefiions  from  thefe  moulds  come 
off  hard  and  dellitute  of  delicacy,  fhavpnefs,  and  pre- 
cilion  of  outline,  till  the  underworking  of  the  moulder 
is  cut  away.  But  Mr  Rtiffenltein  at  Rome,  by  his 
genius,  perfeverance,  and  the  afiiltance  of  able  aitilts, 
has  overcome  thefe  difficulties  ;  and  has  had  the  fatis- 
faftion  of  fucceeding,  and  producing  \"ariegated  camtos 
which  can  hardly  be  dillinguilhcd  from  the  originals. 

Mr  Llppart  of  Drelden,  an  ingenious  glazier,  and 
an  enthuliail  in  the  line  arts,  practifed  this  branch  not 
unfuccefsfully  ;  but  not  finding  f.ilRcicnt  encourage- 
ment for  his  paftes  of  coloured  glafs,  or  perhaps  from 
local  difficulties  in  making  them  well  and  cheap,  he 
abandoned  this  art.  He  fubftituted  in  its  place 
impreffions  of  fine  white  alabafter  or  fclcnite  pla- 
fter.  Such  impreffions,  when  cartftrlly  foaked  in  a 
folution  of  white  Caftilc  foap,  then  dried,  and  rubbed 
over  with  a  foft  brulh,  take  a  very  agreeable  polilh. 
They  ftiow  the  work  perhaps  to  better  advantage  than 
red  or  white  fulphurs  do;  but  they  are  not  fo  durable, 
and  are  liable  to  be  defaced  by  rubbing. 

Of  thefe  impreffions  Mr  Lippart  publiftied  three 
different  collettions,  each  of  them  containing  1000 
articles;  and  to  the  merit  of  having  increafed  the  num- 
ber of  Madamoifelle  Feloix  and  Chrilliano  Dchn's 
coUeftions,  which  are  all  inferted  in  his,  he  addtd 
that  of  employing  two  leained  Germans  to  arrange 
and  defcribe  them.  The  firft  thoufand  were  arran- 
ged and  defcribed  by  the  late  profeffor  Chrill  at  Lcip- 
fic,   and  the  fccond   and  third  thoufand  by  profeffor 

Heine 


(a)  See  M.  de  la  Condamine's  Diff.  in  Memoir,  de  I'Acad.  Roy.  de  Paris,  1757. 

(b)  Gemmie  antiquas  colora:a;,  fculptorum  nominibus  iaCgnita;,  re  iucifa:,  per  Bernardum  Picart.     Am- 
Adodam.  1724,  folio. 
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Heine  at  Cotttingtn.  Nor  did  Mr  Lippart  flop 
'  here:  but  to  make  the  ftuJy  of  antiquity  more  eafy 
and  acceptable  to  artills,  lie  iclefled  out  of  the  whole 
collcftion  of  300c,  a  (hialltr  one  of  20CO  of  the  bell 
and  ir.oit  inltrudtive  fubjcdts,  of  which  he  hirafcli  drew 
lip  and  puliliflud  a  dcfcription  in  GermaTi. 

But  of  all  the  artills  and  ingenious  men  who  have 
taken  imprtfTions  of  engraved  gems  in  fulphur  and  in 
palle,  no  one  fttms  to  have  carried  that  art  to  fiich 
perflation  as  Mr  Janics  Taflie,  a  native  of  Glafgow 
but  who  h«s  rtlklc'd  in  London  fiiice  the  year  1 766. 
His  knowledge  In  various  branches  of  the  tine  arts, 
particularly  in  that  of  drawing,  naturally  led  him 
to  it.  The  elegant  portraits  which  he  models  in 
wax,  and  aftirwardo  moulds  and  calls  in  pafte,  which 
entirely  relemble  cameos,  are  well  known  to  the  pub« 
lie. 

Mr  Taflie,  profiling  of  all  the  former  publications  of 
this  fort,  and  by  expence,  induftry,  and  accefs  to  many 
cabinets  in  England  and  other  kingdoms  to  which 
former  artills  had  not  obtained  adnidlion,  has  now  ia- 
creafid  his  coUedlion  of  imprtflious  of  ancient  and  mo- 
tlcrn  gems  to  the  number  of  above  l5,Ov.O  articles. 
It  is  the  grcattfl  Ciilkdion  of  this  kind  that  ever  ex- 
ifltd  ;  and  ferves  ti)r  all  the  purpofes  of  artills,  anti- 
quaries, fcliolars,  men  of  talle,  and  even  philofopheis. 
The  great  demand  for  his  paftervas  perhaps  owing  in 
the  beginning  to  the  London  jewellers,  who  introdu- 
ced ihim  into  faihion  by  fctting  them  in  rings,  feals, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  and  otlier  trinkets. 

The  reputation  of  thiscolleftion  having  reached  the 
emprcfs  of  RufTia,  flit  was  pleafed  to  order  a  complste 
ftt ;  which  being  accordingly  executed  in  the  bell  and 
moll  durable  manner,  were  arranged  in  elegant  cabi- 
nets, and  are  now  placed  in  the  noble  apartments  of 
her  imperial  majcdy's  fuperb  palace  at  Czarll;  Zelo. 

Mr  Tailie,  in  executing  this  commiliion,  availed  him- 
fclf  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  improved  ftate  of 
cheiniUry,  the  various  ornamental  arts,  and  the  know- 
L-dge  of  the  age,  feemtd  to  afford.  The  imprclfions 
wlto  taken  in  a  beautiful  white  enamel  compoiitlon, 
which  is  not  fubjeft  to  (lirink  or  form  air-bladders ; 
which  emits  fire  when  llruck  with  Heel,  and  takes  a 
fine  polifh:  and  which  (liows  every  ftroke  and  touch  of 
the  artill  in  higher  perfeiflion  than  any  other  fub- 
ftance.  When  the  colours,  mixid  colours,  and  nature 
of  the  refjiective  originals,  could  be  afcertained,  they 
were  imitated  as  completely  as  art  can  imitate  them  ; 
infomuch  that  many  of  the  parte  intaglios  and  cameos 
in  this  collection  are  futh  faithful  imitations,  that 
artifts  themfelvcs  have  owned  thcv  could  hardly  be 
dillinguiflicd  from  the  originals.  And  when  the  co- 
lour and  nature  of  the  gems  could  not  be  authenticated, 
the  partes  \w.re  executed  in  agreeable,  and  chiefly  tranf- 
parmt,  colours  ;  conftant  attention  being  beftowed  to 
prefeivethe  outlines,  extremities,  attributes,  and  in- 
fcriptions. 

It  wai  the  learned  Mr  Rafpe  (from  whom  this  ac- 
count (c)  i<!  taken)  who  arranged  this  great  collection, 
and  made  out  thedefciiptive  catalogue.  His  arrange- 
ment is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  late  Abhe 
Winkelraauu,  in  his  dtlciiption  of  the  gems  which  be- 
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longed  to  Baron  Stofch.  But  as  modern  works  were 
inferLdd  in  this  collection,  he  found  it  necelfary  to 
make  a  few  alterations,  and  added  fome  divifions  to 
tliofe  of  M.  Winkclmann,  as  will  appear  from  the 
fi)llowing  confpcCtus,  with  which  we  lliall  conclude 
this  detail. 

I.  Ancient  Art  and  Engravings. 

Egyptian.  Hieroglyphics,  facred  animals,  divini- 
ties, priefts. 

Balihdian,  Gnortic,  and  other  talifmans,  ^cc. 

Oriental  and  barbarous  ancient  and  modern  engra- 
vings. 

Greek  and  Roman  originals,  copies,  and  imitations 
(the  Etrufcan  are  clalTed  with  the  Greek  works.) 

A,  Mythology  or  fabulous  age.  Gods,  inferior  di- 
vinities, rcUgious  ceremonies. 

B,  Heroic  age  before  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

C,  Siege  of  Troy. 

D,  Hilloricage.  Of  Carthage,  Greece,  Rome,  fub- 
jcds  unknown. 

E,  Fabulous  animals  and  chimeras. 

F,  V'afes  and  urns. 

II.  Modern  Art  and  Engravings. 

A,  Religious  fubjeiSls. 

B,  Portraits  of  kings  and  fovereigns. 

C,  Portraits  of  illullrious  men  in  alphabetical  Older. 

D,  Portraits  unknown. 

E,  Devices  and  emblems. 

F,  Cypliers,  arms,  fupporters,  and  medley  of  modern 
hillory. 

GEMARA,  or  Ghemara,  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Talmud. 

The  word  """iJ,  gemarti,  is  commonly  fuppofed  to 
denote  a  fupplement ;  but  in  llriClnefs  it  rather  figni- 
fies  complement,  perfcclion  :  being  formed  of  the 
Chaldee  "if^^,  gemar  or  ghetmtr,  "  to  linilli,  perfect,  or 
complete  any  thing." 

The  rabbins  call  the  Pentateuch  fimply  the  la<w  : 
the  firfl;  part  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  only  an  expli- 
cation of  that  law,  or  an  application  thereof  to  parti- 
cular cafes,  with  the  dccilions  of  the  ancient  rabbins 
thereon,  they  call  the  M'ljchna,  i.  e.  "  fecond  law:"  and 
the  fecond  part,  which  is  a  more  exleulive  and  ample 
explication  of  the  fame  law,  and  a  colledlion  of 
decifions  of  the  rabbins  polltiior  to  the  Mifchan, 
they  call  Gemara,  q.  d.  "  perfedlion,  completion,  finilli- 
ing  ;"  becaufe  they  erteem  it  the  finifliing  of  the  law, 
or  an  explication  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  farther 
to  be  defired. 

The  Gemara  is  ufually  called  fimply  Talmud,  the 
common  name  of  the  whole  work.  In  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  there  are  two  Gemaras  or  Talmuds  ;  that  of  Je- 
tufalem  and  that  of  Babylon  :  though  in  rtridnefs  the 
Gemara  is  only  an  explication  of  the  Mifchna,  given 
by  the  Jewifli  doCiois  in  their  fchools  ;  much  as  the 
commentaiies  of  our  fchool-divines  on  St  Thomas,  or 
the  mafter  of  the  fentences,  are  an  explication  of  the 
writings  of  thofe  authors. 

A  commentary,  Monf.  Tillemont  obferves,  was  wrote 

on   the  Mifchna,  by  one  Jochanan,  whom  the  Jews 

place  about  the   end  of  the  fecond  century  :   but  Fa. 

4.  H  2  Morin 
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(c)  Account  of  the  prefent  ftate  and  arrangement  of  Mr  James  TaiTie's  colleftion  of  partes  and  impreffioni 
from  ancient  and  modern  gems,  by  R.  C.  Ral'pe,  Loudon,  1786,  8vo. 
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Gtmiiii,    Morin  proves,  from  the  work  itfelf,  wherein  mention 

CJcminUni  jg  ^^^^  q{  the  Turks,  that   it  was   not  wrote  till  the 

*~""^'~~~  time  of  Heracliiis,  or  about  the  year  620  ;  and  this 

is  what  is  called  the  Gtmara,  or  Talmud  0/  Jerufelem, 

which  the  Jews  do  not  ufe  or  eiteem  much  bccaule  of 

its  obfcurity. 

They  f't  a  much  greater  value  on  the  Gemara,  or 
Talmud  of  Babylon,  begun  by  one  Afa  ;  difcontinued 
for  73  years,  on  occafion  of  the  wars  with  the  Sara- 
cens and  Pcrfians  ;  and  finilhed  by  one  Jofa,  about  the 
clofe  of  the  feventh  century.     See  Talmud. 

Though  the  name  Talmud,  in  its  latitude,  includes 
both  the  Mifchna  and  the  two  Gcmaras,  yet  it  is  pro- 
perly that  of  Afa  and  Jofa  alone  whic!'  is  meant  under 
that  name.  This  the  Jews  prize  above  all  their  other 
writings,  and  even  fct  it  on  a  level  with  fcripture  it- 
felf: in  efTcft,  they  conceive  it  as  the  word  of  God, 
derived  by  tradition  from  Mofes,  and  preferved  with- 
out interruption  to  tlicir  time.  R.  Jthuda,  and  after- 
wards R.  J(>hanan,  R.  Afa,  and  R.  Jofa,  fearing  the 
traditions  fliould  be  lolt  in  the  difperfum  of  the  Jews, 
collided  them  into  the  Mifchna  and  the  Gemara.  See 
Caraitss  and  Rabbinists. 

GEMINI,  in  aftronomy,  the  twins  ;  a  conftella- 
tion  or  fign  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  repre- 
fenting  Caftor  and  Pollux  ;  and  it  is  marked  thus,  H. 
The  liars  in  the  fign  Gemini,  in  Ptolemy's  catalogue, 
are  25  ;  in  Tycho's,  25  ;  in  Hevellus's,  38  ;  in  the 
Britannic  Cataloinie,  85. 

GEMINIANI,  a  celebrated  niufician  and  compo- 
fer,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  the  year  1680.  He  recei- 
ved his  firll  inllrudlioiis  in  mulic  from  Alcflandro  Scar- 
latti ;  and  after  that  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Ambro- 
rin  Lunati,  furnamed  //  Goiio,  a  moil  celebrated  per- 
former on  tlie  violin;  after  which  he  became  a  difciple 
of  Corclli,  and  under  him  finilhed  his  (Indies  on  that 
inftrument.  In  the  year  1714,  became  to  England; 
where  in  a  {hnr*  time  he  fo  recommended  himfclf  by 
his  exquifitL  performance,  that  all  who  profefled  to 
love  and  underftand  mufic  were  captivated  with  hear- 
ing him.  Many  of  the  nobility  laid  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  his  patrons;  but  he  feeracd  chiefly  to  at- 
tach himftlf  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  chamberlain  to 
king  George  I.  aselidor  of  Hanover,  and  a  favourite 
of  that  prince.  In  1716.,  he  publiflied  and  dedicated 
to  ^h  p.itron  12  fonatas  <;  vio/ino  iiioLne  e  cembalo:  the 
firll  fix  with  fugues  and  double  Hops  as  they  are  vul- 
garly ca'Vi'  ;  the  lad  with  airs  of  various  meafures, 
fuch  as  alltinandes,  courants,  and  jiggs.  This  pub- 
lication wa»  fo  well  rchlhed  by  the  baron,  that  he 
mentioned  Geminiani  to  tlie  king  as  an  excellent  per- 
former ;  in  confequence  of  which  our  mufician  had 
the  honour  to  p'  rform  before  his  majefty,  in  concert 
with  the  celebrated  Handel,  who  played  on  the  harp- 
fichorri.  But  ihouoli  Gtniiniani  was  exceedingly  ad- 
mired, y  t  he  had  not  a  talent  at  aff^iciating  muiic  with 
poetry,  n  jr  do  we  fiuu  that  he  ivcr  became  a  public 
performer :  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  for  his 
fubfilicnce  on  the  fienufliip  of  his  patrons,  and  the  pro- 
fits which  accrued  to  him  from  teaciiin^.  He  iiad  alio 
Jtic  miMfortune  to  be  an  cnii.uljad  in  j-ainting  ;  and  the 
verfatility  of  his  temper  was  fuch,  that,  in  order  to 
(•^ratify  this  paflion,  he  not  only  fufpended  his  Itudies, 
and  ncgleifted  to  eX'Tcifc  his  t^.U  nts,  but  inv<jlved  him- 
fclt  ill  dibls.     In  1727,   he  was  offcicd  the  pLce  of 


mafter  and  compofer  of  the  ftatc-mufic  in  Ireland ;  but  G-'tninii 
this  could  not  be  conferred  on  a  Catholic,  and  Gemi- 
niani refufed  to  change  his  religion  :  upon  which  it 
was  given  to  Matthew  Dubourg,  a  young  man  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  and  was  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin.  Geminiani  then  fct  himlclfto 
compofe  parts  to  the  opera  quiiita  of  Corelli  ;  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  to  make  concertos  of  the  firll  fix  of  his 
folos.  This  work  he  completed,  and,  with  the  help 
of  a  fubfcription,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  names 
of  the  royal  family,  publiihgd  in  1726.  In  1732,  he 
publilhed  his  opera  feconda,  which  contains  a  celebrated 
minuet  that  goes  by  his  name.  He  publiflied  many 
other  pieces,  the  profits  of  which  did  not  much  mend 
his  circumftances  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  his 
rambling  difpofition  and  enthufialtic  fondnefs  of  paint- 
ing. He  was  alfo  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  bufinefs  of 
an  orchettra,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pains 
necelfary  in  the  inftruftion  of  fingers  for  the  perform- 
ance of  mufic  to  which  they  were  ilrangers.  The  con- 
fequence of  this  was,  that  a  concerto  fpiriluale,  which 
he  had  advertifed  for  his  own  benefit  in  1748,  fai'ed  in 
the  performance.  The  audience,  howevei,  compaffion- 
ated  his  dillrtfs,  and  fat  very  filent  till  the  books  viere 
changed  ;  when  the  performance  vvas  continued  with 
corapofitionsof  the  author's  own,  and  which  he  execu- 
ted in  inch  a  manner  as  was  never  forgot.  The  pro- 
fits arifing  from  this  performance  enabled  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Paris  ;  where  he  ftaid  long  enough  to  get 
plates  engraven  for  a  fcore  of  folos,  and  the  parts  of 
two  operas  of  concertos.  About  the  year  1755  ^^ 
returned  to  England,  and  advertifed  them  for  lale. 
In  1761,  Geminiani  went  over  to  Ireland;  and  was 
kindly  entertained  there  by  Mr  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  was  then  mafter  of  the 
king's  band  in  Ireland.  This  perfou  through  the 
courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofed  to  render  him 
friendly  olhccs  ;  and  it  was  but  a  (hort  time  after  Gc- 
miniani's  arrival  at  Dublin  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
do  him  the  laft.  It  fecms  that  Geminiani  had  fpent 
manv  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatife  on  mufic, 
which  he  intended  for  publication  ;  but  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  fer- 
vanl,  who,  it  was  faid,  was  recommended  to  him  for 
no  other  end  than  that  {he  might  ileal  it,  it  «as  con- 
veyed away,  and  could  ii'Jt  be  recovered.  The  great- 
nefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a 
deep  impiefiion  on  his  mind  ;  and,  as  is  conjedured, 
haftened  his  end;  at  leall  he  furvlved  it  but  a  (hort 
time,  ending  his  days  on  the  17th  of  September  1762. 
The  following  liil  compijlcs  ttie  wliole  ot  his  publica- 
tions, except  two  or  three  articles  of  fniall  account. 
Twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  ojtera prima ;  i\)i  concertos 
in  feven  parts,  opera  feconda ;  fix  concertos  in  feven 
parts,  opera  terza ;  twelve  folos  fur  a  violin,  opera 
quarta ;  fix  folos  for  a  violencello,  opera  quinta ;  the 
lame  made  into  folos  for  a  violin  ;  fix  concertos  from 
his  opera  (ji'iicta ;  fix  concertos  in  eight  parts,  opera 
feillma;  rules  for  playing  in  tafte  ;  a  treatife  on  good 
talte  ;  the  art  of  playing  the  violin  ;  12  fonatas  from 
his  firll  folos,  open:  undeciina  ;  Ripieno  parts  to  ditto  ; 
leflbns  for  the  ha:  pfichord  ;  Gutda  Armth'ica  ;  fupple- 
ment  to  ditto  ;  the  art  of  accompaniment,  two  books; 
his  fii  It  two  operas  of  concertos  in  fcore  ;  and  the  en- 
chanted forell.  —  Of  his  folos  the  opera  prima  is  eileem- 
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ed  the  bed.  Of  his  concertos  fome  are  excellent,  others 
"  of  tli^m  fcarce  pafs  the  bounds  of  mediocrity.  The 
fixth  of  the  third  opera  not  only  furpafTes  all  the  reft, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  beft  juilgcs  of  harmony,  is 
the  fined  inflrumental  compofition  extant. 

GKMMA,  or  Bud,  in  botany  ;  a  compendium  or 
cjiitome  of  a  plant,  feated  upon  the  llcm  and  branches, 
and  covered  with  fcale»,  in  order  to  defend  the  tender 
nidimentb  inclofed  from  told  and  other  external  inju- 
ries, till,  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they  acquire 
ftrength,  and  render  any  further  proteclion  unneceliary. 
Duds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  are  a  fpecies  of 
buds  generally  feated  upon  or  near  the  root,  conftitute 
that  part  of  the  heib  called  by  Linnxus  hyberiiacula ; 
that  is,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  ful\iie  vegetable  :  a 
very  proper  appellation,  as  it  is  during  that  fevcre  fea- 
fon  that  the  tender  rudiments  are  protected  in  the 
maimer  jull  mentioned. 

Plants,  confidered  in  analogy  to  animals,  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  reckcmed  both  viviparous  and  ovipa- 
rous. Seeds  are  the  vegetable  eggs  ;  buds,  living  fe- 
tuf  s,  or  infant- plants,  which  renew  the  fpecies  as  cer- 
tainlv  as  the  leed 

Buds  are, placed  at  'he  extremity  of  the  young  (hoots, 
and  along  the  branches,  being  fixed  by  a  fliort  foot- 
iVjIIc  upon  a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the 
k.ives,  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds  in 
que  (lion  were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They  are 
fomctimes  placed  finglc  ;  fometimcs  two  by  two,  and 
thofe  either  oppofite  or  alternate  j  fomctimes  collected 
in  greater  numbers  in  whirls  or  rings. 

With  refpecl  to  their  conftruCtion,  buds  are  compo- 
ftd  of  feveral  parts  artificially  arranged.  Externally, 
we  lind  a  number  of  fcales  that  are  pretty  hard,  fre- 
quently armed  with  hairs,  hvllowed  like  a  fpoon,  and 
placed  over  each  other  like  tiles.  Thcfe  fcales  are 
(ixed  into  the  inner  plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  prolongation.  Their  ufe  is  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  ;  which,  being  unfolded, 
will  produce,  fome,  floweis,  leaves,  and  (tipuhe;  others, 
footllalks  and  fcales.  All  thcfe  parts,  while  they  re- 
main in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded  over  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  thick  clammy  juice,  which 
i.-.  fometimcs  refinous  and  odoriferous,  as  in  the  taca- 
liamac-tree  This  juice  fervcs  not  only  to  defend  the 
more  tender  pans  of  the  embryo- plant  from  cold,  the 
adaults  of  iuftCls,  and  other  external  injuries  ;  but 
likewife  from  exceflive  perfplration,  which,  in  its 
young  and  infant  (late,  would  be  very  deilrudlivc.  It 
is  confpicuous  in  the  buds  of  horfechefnut,  poplar,  and 
willow  trees. 

In  gencial,  we  maj'  diHIngniHi  three  kinds  of  buds; 
that  containing  the  Hower,  that  containing  the  leaves, 
and  that  containing  both  flower  and  leaves. 

The  fiift,  itrmicS  giiiimajlortfira,  and  by  the  French 
ioiilcn  itjlfur  or  a  fruit,  contains  the  ruduncnts  of  one 
or  feveral  flowers,  loldcd  over  each  other,  and  furround- 
cu  wilh  fcales.  In  feveral  trees,  thi-i  kind  of  bud 
i-i  co:nnion!y  foimd  at  the  extremity  of  certain  fmall 
branches,  which  are  (horter,  rougher,  and  lefs  gar- 
niflied  with  Ua»es,  than  the  red.  The  external  fcales 
<.f  'his  fpecies  of  bud  aic  harder  than  the  internal; 
both  die  turnillied  with  hairs,  and  in  general  more 
fwelLd  than  thofe  of  the  fecond  fort,  'i  he  hud  con- 
r^iiuiiig  the  flower  too  is  commonly  thicker,  fhorter,.aI- 
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moft  fquare,  lefs  uniform,  and  lefs  pointed  ;  being  ge-    Gemmi. 
nerally  terminated  obtufely.    It  is  called  by  Pliny  oculus         ^     '" 
gemma  i  and  is  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  grafting 
called  inoculation,  or  budding. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  bud,  viz.  that  containing  the 
leaves,  Xcvmed  gemma  fo/i/lrj,  and  by  the  French  i^^ulort 
a  feuilles  or  a  Li,is,  contains  the  rutiiments  of  feveral 
leaves,  which  are  vanoudy  folded  over  each  othei-,  and 
outwardly  furrounded  by  fcales,  from  wjiich  the  fmall 
ftipulx  that  are  feated  at  the  fout  of  the  young  branches 
are  chiefly  produced.  Thefe  buds  are  commonly  more 
pointed  than  the  former  fort.  In  the  hazel-nut,  how- 
ever, they  are  perfedtly  ruuud  ;  and  in  horfe-chefnut, 
very  thick. 

The  third  fort  of  bud  is  fmaller  than  either  of  the 
preceding;  and  produces  both  flowers  and  leaves,  tho' 
not  always  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  fame  tiaie.  This  mode 
of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  I..innseus 
gemma folifcra  Isf  JJorifcra.  Somecimcs  the  leaves  pro- 
ceed or  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud  upon  a  fmall 
branch,  which  afterwards  pruduces  (lowers.  This 
mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  Linnic-us 
gemma  folifera-Jlorifera,  and  Is  the  raoft  common  bud  of 
any. 

Such  buds  as  produce  branches  adorned  only  with 
leaves,  are  called  barren  ;  fuch  as  contain  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  fertile.  From  the  bulk  of  tlie  buJ  wc 
may  often  with  eafe  foretel  whether  it  contains  leaves 
only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  together,  as  in  chcny  and 
pear  trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  call- 
ed by  fome  authors  turtones,  nor  thofe  pro-luted  on 
the  trunk,  and  from  the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves, 
contain,  in  llriil  propriety,  an  entire  delineation  of  the 
plant  ;  fince  the  roots  are  wanting  ;  and  in  various 
buds,  as  we  have  feen,  (hoots  are  contained  with 
leaves  only,  and  not  with  flowers :  but  as  a  branch 
may  be  confidered  as  a  part  fimilar  to  the  wh  >le  plant, 
and,  if  planted,  would  in  proccis  of  revegetation  ex- 
hibit or  produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may  in  general 
allow,  that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or  the 
principles  of  the  whole  plant,  which  may  be  unfolded 
ad  libitum  ;  and  thus  rcfembles  the  feed  in  contaiiiincj 
a  deliseation  of  the  future  plant  in  embryo  :  for  al- 
though the  bud  wants  a  radicle,  or  phiniula,  of  which 
the  feed  is  poirclTed,  yet  it  wotld  undoubtedly  form 
one,  if  planted  in  the  earth.  But  as  the  medullary 
part  adheiing  to  the  bud  is  too  tender,  and  by  the 
abundance  of  juice  flowing  into  it  from  the  earth  would 
be  difpofed  to  putrefaction,  the  buds  are  nut  planted 
in  the  (oil,  but  generally  inferted  within  the  bark  of 
another  tree  ;  yet  placed  fo  that  the  produ6lion  of  the 
marrow,  or  pith,  adhering  to  them,  may  be  inferted 
into  the  pith  of  the  branch  in  which  the  (iffjre  or  cleft 
is  made  ;  by  which  mcanti  there  is  a  large  communica- 
tion of  juice.  This  propagation  by  gems  or  buds, 
called  inoculation,  is  commonly  pra(Sifed  with  the  firll 
fort' of  buds  above  defcribed. 

From  the  obvious  ules  of  the  buds,  we  m  ly  collect 
the  reafon  why  the  fupreme  Author  of  nature  has 
granted  this  fort  of  protection  to  moil  of  the  trees  that 
are  natives  of  told  climates  :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  it  to  fuch  as,  enjoying  a  warm  benign  almu- 
fpherc,    have  not  the  tender  parts  of  their  embryo- 
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Gemn's,   (lioots  expoftd  to  injuries  and  depredations  from  llie  GEM0NI7E  scaljE,  or  Gratlus  Gkmokii,  among   Genioni« 
Osninuti  .(■^^.gj.ldj.g  of  tiic  lycather.      Of  tills  latter  kind  are  the  the  Romans,  was  much  the  fame  as  gallows  or  gibbet     „    ". 
.^""v'—^-  plants  of  the  following  lift ;  fome  of  thi-n  vc-ry  large  in   Englaud. — Some  fay  they  were  thus  denominated 
trees ;  others  fmaller  woody  vegetables ,  of  the  (llrub  from   the  perfoii   who  raifed  them  ;  others,  from  the 
and  under- (linib kind:  Citron,  orange,  lemon,  taffava,  firll  cciminals  tliat  fuflered  on  them;  and  othci-s,  from 
mockoran^r,  blad-apple,  Ihrnbliy  fwa'Iow-wort,  aUiter-  the  verb  gci.io,  "  I  figh  or  groaii." 
rii«,  (hnibby  geraniums,  berry  bcaiing  alder,  Chrid's-  The  «r,nlus  gemunii,  according  to  Publius  Vidlor  or 
thorn.      Syrian   m?.llow,   baobab  or  lichiopian    (our-  Sextus  Rufus,  was  a  place  raifed  on  fevtral  llcps,  from 
gourd,   jiifticla,   mild    fena,  the  acacias  and  fcnfitive  wlicnce   they   precipitated  their  criminals ;  others  re- 
plant,  coral-tree,  ftinking  bean-trefoil,  medicago,  o-  prtfent  it  as  a  place  whereon  offenders  were  executed, 
leander,  viburnum,  fumach,  ivy,  tamarifl<,  heath,  Bar-  and  aflerwaids  expofod  to  public  view.     The  gemonia 
badoes  cheriv,     lavatera,    rue,    (lu-ubby    nightfliadef,  fcoLt  were   in   the  tenth  region  of  the  city,  near  the 
Guiiu'a  henwecd,  cyprefs,  lij/num  vitce,  and  favine  a  temple  of  Juno.     Camillas  lirll  appropriated  the  place 
fpecies  of  juniper.  to  this  ufe,  in  the  year  of  Rome  ^^■A. 

On  annual  plants,  whofe  root  as  well  as  ftalk  perifhes  GENDARMES,  or  Ge»  d'armes,  in  the  French 

afttr  a   year,   true  buds  are  never  produced  ;   in  their  armies,  a  denomination  given  to  a  felect  body  of  horfe, 

fttad,  however,  are  protruded  fmall  branches,  like  a  little  on  account  of  their  fuccecding  the  ancient  gendarmes, 

feather,  from   the  wings  of  the  l.-aves,    which  wither  who  were  thus  called  from    their    being    compleitly 

without  any  farther  expanfion  if  the   plants  climb  and  clothed    in    armour;     (fee  Scots    GaNu.iKMF.s,    uifra.) 

have  no  lattral  branches  ;   but   if,    either  by  their  own  Thefc  troops  were  commanded  by  captain-iitulenants, 

nature  or  from  abundance  of  fap,  the   plant*   become  the  king  and  the  princes  of   tiie   blood  being  their 

branched,  tlie  ramuli  jnll  mentioned  obtain  an  increale  captains  :    the  king's  troop,  befides  a  capiain-licute- 

limilar  to  that  of  the  whole  plant.  nant,   has  two  fublieutenants,  three  eriligns,  and  three 

The  fame  .ippearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm  guidons, 

countries,  fuch  as  thofe  enumerated  in  the  above  liii,  in  G.and  Gendahmf.s,   latterly  were  a  troop  compofed 

■w  hich  a  plumula,  or  fmall  feather,  fends  forth  branches  of  2jo  gentlemen  ;  the  king  himfclf  -.vas  their  captain, 

without   a  fcaly  covering  ;  as,  in  fuch  countries,  this  and  one  of  the  lirll  peers  their  captain-lieutenant,  who 

tender  part  requires  no  defence  or  proteftlon   from  has  under  him  two  lieutenants,  three  enligns,  three  gui- 

cold.      A   fcaly  covering  then   is  peculiar  to  buds,  as  dons,  and  other  officers. 

it  proteds  the  tender  embryo  inclofod  from  all  exter-  Smal/  GF.iJnyiRMSs,  were  the  Scots  gendarmes,  the 
iial  injuries.  When  vi-e  therefore  fpeak  of  trees  having  queen's,  the  dauphin's,  the  gendarmes  of  Anjou,  Bur- 
buds  that  are  naked  or  without  fcales,  our  mear;'ig  is  die  gundy,  the  Englifli  and  Flemilh  geudarr.ies,  having 
fame  as  if  we  had  fald  that  they  have  no  buds  at  all.  each  a  captain-htutenant,  fub-lieutenant,  cnlign,  gui- 

Thc  buds  that   are    to  be   unfolded  the  foliovv'ing  don,  and  quarter-mailer, 
year,  break  forth  from  the  evolved  buds  of  the  prefent  S^ols    Gendarmh,    were    originally    inftituted    by 
year,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  on   the  appearance  Charles  VII.  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  jih 
of  fm;,U  eminerces  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves,  century,  and  formed   a   part  of  his  guard  ;   in  whidi 
Thei'e  eminences  or  knots  grow  but   little  during  the  llation  alio  they  aCted  under  other  princes.   It  was  their  ^^^^^.,    ^^ 
fummer;  as,  in  that  feafon,  the  fap  is  expended  on  the  prerogative  to  take  precedence  of  ail  the  companies  f^i Scothml, 
increafe  of  the  parts  of  the  plant  :    but  in  autumn,  the  gendarmerie  of  France  ;  and,  on  particular  oeca- 
when  the  leavts  begin  to  wither  and  fall  off,  the  buds,  lions,  they   even  preceded  the  two  companies  of  the 
placed  on  the  wings,   increafe;  and   the  embryo-plant  king's  moulquetaires.     The  fons  of  the  Scotllfli  mo- 
contained  in  the  bud  is  fo  expanded,  that  the  leaves  narchs  were  the  ufuil  captains  of  this  company  ;  and, 
and  flowers,    the    parts  to  be  evolved  the   following  after   Mary's  accefTiun  to   the   throne,    its    command 
year,  are  dlftinfily  vilible.     Thus  in  horfe-chefnut  the  belonged  to  them  as   a  right.       It   was   thence   that 
leaves,  and  in  corsel-tree  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be  Jtmes  VI.  made  a  claim  of  it  for  his  fon  prince  HcJi- 
obferved  in  their  refptftive  buds.  ry.     This  honour,  and  its  emoluments,  were  alio  cn- 
As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and  joyed  by  Charles  I.   and  the  next  in  command  to  this 
would,  if  fepaiated  from  its  parent  vegetable,  become  prince   was  Louis  Stuart  duke  of  Lennox.      George 
every  way  iimilar  to  it;  Linnaeus,  to  fliow  the  wonder-  Gordon   maujuis  of   Huntly    fuccecdcd   the   duke  of 
fid  fertility  of  nature,  haj  made  a  calculation,  by  which  Lennox  in  tlie  year  1624,  and  look  the  title  of  captain 
it  appears,  that,  in  a  trunk  fcarce  exceeding  a  fpan  in  or  commander  in  chief  when  Charles  I.   mounted  the 
breadth,   10,000  buds  (that  is,  herbs)  may  be  proditi.'   Englifh  throne.     It  is  not  certain  whether  Charles  11. 
ced.      What  an  infinite  number,  then,  of  plants  might  was  ever  captain  of  this  company  ;   but  it  was  confer- 
be  raifed  from  a  very  large  tree  !  red  on  his  brother  the  duke  ot  York,  wh  >  was  captain 
GEMMATIO,    from  gemma,  "  a  6ud  ;"    a  term  of  the    Scots  gendarmes  till  the  year  1667,  when   he 
uftd  by  Lii.nsus,  expreilive  of  the  form  of  the  buds,  rellgned  his  commillion  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
their  origin,    and  their  contents.       It  includes  both  king.      Since  that  time  no  native  of  Gi eat  Britain  has 
thofe  properly  called  itii/s,  and  thofe  which  are  fcated  enjoyed  this  command.      See  SVo/'j  Guards- 
at  the  routs,  llyled  buWs.  All  the  difierent  gendarmeries  att  now  abolilhed,  in 
As  to  the  origin  of  buds,  they  are  formed  either  of    confequcnce  of   the  reforming  fyilems  that  have  lately 
the  footitalks  of  the  leaves,  of  llipulx,  or  of  fcales  of    taken  place  in  France. 

the  bark.      Tiieir  contents  have  been  already  difcovcr-  GENDER,    among    grammarians,    a    divifion    of 

ed,  in  the  preceding  article,  to  be  tilher  flowers,  leaves,  nouns,  or  names,  to  diilinguilh  the  two  fexcs. 

or  both.  This  was  the  original  intention  of  gender:  but  after- 
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wards  other  words,  which  had  no  proper  relation  eill)er 
to  tlie  one  fcx  or  the  other,  had  gcndtrshfTigncd  ihtm, 
rather  out  of  caprice  than  rcafon  ;  which  is  at  length 
ellabliflied  by  cuftom.  Hence  genders  vary  according 
to  the  languages,  or  even  according  to  the  words  m- 
troduced  fr'>m  one  language  into  another.  Thas,  arlar 
in  Lst  n  i'i  feminine,  but  arhre  in  Ficnrh  if  mafculine; 
and  (lens  in  Latin  is  mafculine,  but  dent  in  French  Is 
ftminine. 

The  orfental  hnguasfes  frequently  neglefl  the  ufe  of 
genders,  and   the  Perliaii  language  has  none  at   ell. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  &c.  generally  content  thcm- 
fclves  to  exprifs  the  different  genders  by  different  ter- 
minations ;  as  bonus  cquus,  "  a  good  hovfe  ;"  iona  eqva, 
*'  a  ijiiod  mare,"  &:c.  But  in  Engliih  we  frequently 
go  further,  ar.d  exprefs  the  diffirence  of  ftx  by  diflcr- 
ctit  words  :  as  boar,  fow  ;  boy,  girl ;  buck,  doc  ;  bu.l, 
cow  ;  cock,  hen  ;  dog,  bitch,  &c. — We  have  only 
about  24  fenilnincs,  dillinguifhed  from  the  males,  by 
the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs  ; 
of  which  number  are  abbot,  abbef; ;  count,  countefs  ; 
aiftor,  attrcfs  ;  heir,  hcirefs  ;  prince,  princtfs,  &c. 
which  is  all  that  cur  language  knows  of  any  thing  like 
gtndtrs. 

The  Greek  and  Latin,  befides  the  raafctiline  £.nd  fe- 
minine, have  the  neuter,  common,  and  the  doubtful 
gtndcr;  and  likewife  the  epicene,  or  promifcuous, 
■which  under  one  fingle  gender  and  termination  in- 
cludes both  the  kinds. 

G END  RE  (Louis  le),  an  elleemed  hlftorian,  born 
at  Roan.  He  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
fiibchanter  of  the  fame  church,  and  abbot  of  Notre 
Dame  at  C!aire  Fontaine  in  the  diocefe  of  Cliartres. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are :  l .  The  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  French, 
in  the  different  times  of  that  monarchy.  2.  An  Hi- 
florv  of  France,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  in  fevcn 
volumes  duodecimo.  3.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boife.     Hedifd  in  1733,  aged  78. 

CtNDRT  (Gilbert  Charles  le),  marcjuis  of  St  Au- 
bin,  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paiis,  and  after- 
wards matter  of  requcfts  in  the  king's  huufehold.  He 
wrote  fcveral  works;  but  is  chiefly  diftingiiifhcd  by  his 
Tra'ttc  lit  Pop'inion,  9  vols  1 2mo  ;  a  curious  performante, 
proving,  by  hittoric  examples,  the  empire  of  opinion 
over  the  works  of  art  and  fcicncc.  He  died  at  Paris 
iu  I  746.  aged  59. 

GENEALOGY,  an  enumeraticm  of  a  fcries  of  an- 
ccftors;  or  a  fummaiy  account  of  the  relations  and  al- 
liances of  a  perfon  or  family,  both  in  the  direct  and  col- 
lateral line. 

The  word  is  Greek,  >-!»<a*5>'i  ;  which  is  formed  of 
>  ^.  "  lace  or  lineage,"  and  >.'>-®-,  "  difcourfe." 

In  divers  chapters  and  military  orders,  it  is  required 
that  the  candidates  piot)uce  their  genealogy,  to  fhow 
that  they  are  nohlc  by  fo  many  defcents. 

GENEALOGICA  arbor,  orTuFf  nfConfanguinity, 
fignifies  a  genealogy  or  lineage  drawn  out  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  root,  tiock,  brandies,  &c.  The 
gentalogical  degrees  are  ufually  rcprefentcd  in  circles, 
ranged  over,  under,  and  afide  each  other.  This  the 
Greeks  czWtdJl.'mmnta ,'  a  word  ilgnifj'iug  crown,  gar- 
land, or  the  like.  Sec  the  articles  Consanguinity  and 
DtsctNT,  and  the  plates  there  referred  to. 

GENEP,  a  llrong  town  of  Germauy,  in  the  circle  of 
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Weftphalia,  fubjca  to  the  king  of  Pruflla.  E.  Long. 
4.  29.  N.  Lat.  J  I.  43. 

GENERAL,  an  appellation  given  to  Whatever  be- 
longs to  a  whole  eetrus. 

Gf.vERyiL  ^Jemi/y.     See  Assembly. 

Gif.vsRwi  Chargt,  in  law.    See  Ch.ir'-^f.  toenter  Heir, 

GtNRK/ii  Terms,  among  logicians,  thofe  which  are 
m.ide  the  figns  of  general  ideas.     See  Logic  and  Me- 

TAPWYSrCS. 

GfKF.KjtL  Wdrrant.     See  Warrant. 

Gf.nkral  of  an  Army,  in  the  art  of  War,  he  who 
commands  in  chief.  See  the  article  War,  where  h:g 
office  and  duties  are  particularly  explained. 

GtnEKAL  of  the  Artillery.     See  Ordnance. 

Ge.KhRAi.  of  Horfe,  and  General  of  Foot,  are  pof.9 
neTtt  under  the  general  of  the  army,  and  thefe  have  uj:- 
ou  all  occafious  an  abfolute  authority  over  all  the  horfe 
and  foot  in  the  army. 

A-ljuiM!  Genfr.il,  one  who  attends  the  general, 
affifts  in  council,  and  carries  the  general's  orders  to 
the  army.  He  diftributes  the  daily  oiders  to  the  ma- 
jors of  brigade.  He  is  likewife  charged  with  the  ge- 
neral detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army.  The  majors  of 
brigade  fend  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-general 
an  exaft  return,  by  battalion  and  compaiiy,  of  the 
men  of  his  brigade.  In  a  day  of  battle  the  adjutant- 
general  fees  the  infantry  drawn  up  ;  after  which,  he 
places  himfelf  by  the  general,  to  receive  any  orders 
which  may  regaid  the  corps  of  which  he  has  the  de- 
tail. In  a  fiege,  he  orders  the  number  of  workmen 
demanded,  and  Ggns  the  warrant  for  their  payment. 
He  receives  the  guards  of  the  trenches  at  their  ren- 
dezvous, and  examines  their  condition  ;  he  gives  and 
figns  all  orders  for  parties.  He  has  an  orderly  fer- 
jtant  from  each  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  line,  to 
carry  fuch  orders  as  he  may  have  occafion  to  fend  from, 
the  general. 

Lieiitemml-Ges'KRAL,  is  the  next  in  command  after 
the  general  ;  and  provided  he  /hould  die  or  be  killed, 
the  order  is,  that  the  oldell  lieuten:int-gencral  fiiali  take 
the  command.  This  (.fTice  is  tiie  tirft  military  dignity 
after  that  of  a  general.  One  part  of  their  fimci  ion  is, 
to  aflilt  the  general  with  their  counfcl :  they  ought 
therefore,  if  poflihle,  to  potTefs  the  fame  qualities  with 
the  genen.I  himfelf;  and  the  more,  a*  they  often  com- 
mand armies  in  chief. 

The  number  of  llutenant-generals  have  been  mul- 
tiplied of  late  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
have  become  numerous.  They  fcrve  either  in  tlie  field, 
or  in  fieges,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commif- 
fions.  In  battle,  the  oldeft  commands  the  right  wing 
of  the  army,  the  fccond  the  left  wing,  the  third  the 
centre;  the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre  ;  and  fo  on. 
In  fiegrs,  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the 
right  of  the  principal  attack,  and  order  what  thry 
judge  proper  for  the  advancement  of  the  fiege  during 
the  24  hours  ihcy  are  in  the  trenches;  except  the  at- 
tacks, which  they  are  not  to  make  without  an  order 
from  the  general  in  chief. 

h'teutenant-GfsfRAL  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ordnance. 

LiiutcnantGnxEKAL  of  Artilhry,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  very  great  mathematician,  and  an  able  engineer  ; 
to  know  all  the  powers  of  artillery  ;  to  underlland  the 
attack  and  defence  of  foitititd  places,  iu  all  its  diffcr- 
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General  rent  branches;  how  to  difpofi;  of  the  artillery  in  the 
day  of  battle  to  the  beft  advantage  ;  to  conduift  its 
march  and  retreat  ;  as  alfo  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  numerous  apparatus  belonging  to  the  train,  and 
to  the  laboratory,  &c. 

Major-GKKFR.il,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
general.  His  chief  biifinofs  is  to  receive  orders  from 
the  pfeneral,  or  in  his  abfence  from  the  lieutenant-ge- 
neral of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to  diftribute  to  the 
brigade-majors,  with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the 
guards,  convoys,  detachments,  &c.  On  him  the 
whole  fatigue  and  detail  of  duly  of  the  army  roll.  It 
is  the  major-general  of  the  day  who  is  charged  with 
the  encaiTipnient  of  the  army,  who  places  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  it  when  they  mareli,  who  marks  out  the 
ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter  mailer-general,  and 
w  ho  places  the  new  guards  fur  the  fafety  of  the  camp. 

The  day  tlie  army  is  to  inarch,  he  ditlates  to  the 
field-officers  the  order  of  the  march,  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them 
the  parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the  foraging, 
with  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it,  and  polling  the 
efcort?,  &c. 

Ill  fieges,  if  there  are  two  feparate  attack?,  the  fe- 
cond  belongs  to  him  ;  but  if  there  is  but  one,  he  takes, 
either  from  the  right  or  left  of  the  attack,  that  which 
the  lieutenant-general  has  not  chofcn. 

When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  affids  the  lieute- 
nant-general, whofe  orders  he  executes. 

If  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement,  his  poll  is 
at  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the  army^  until  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin  their  different 
corps ;  after  which  he  retires  to  his  own  proper  pofl.  : 
for  the  major-generals  are  difpofed  on  the  order  of 
battle  as  the  h'eutenant-generals  are  ;  to  whom,  how- 
ever, they  are  fubordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divifions.  The  major-general  has  one  aid-de-camp, 
paid  for  executing  his  orders. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  march,  or 
beat  of  dium  ;  being  the  firll  which  gives  notice,  com- 
monly in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be  in 
readinefs  to  march. 

General  is  likewife  an  appellation  by  which  officers 
in  law,  in  the  revenues,  &c.  are  diftinguiilied  ;  as, 
attorney -genera/,  folicitor-gcneral.  Sec.  receiver-general, 
comptroller-general,  &c.      See  Attorney,  &c. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  chief  of  an  order  of 
monks  ;  or  of  all  the  houfes  and  congregations  efta- 
blidied  under  the  fame  rule.  Thus  we  fay,  the  gene- 
ral of  the  Francifcans,  Cillertiane,  &c. 

GENERALISSIMO,  called  alfo  captain-general, 
and  fimply  ^fof/rt/,  is  an  officer  who  commands  all  the 
military  powers  of  a  nation  ;  who  gives  orders  to  all  the 
other  general  officers ;  and  receives  no  orders  himfelf 
but  froin  the  king. 

Monf.  Balzac  obferves,  that  the  cardinal de  Richelieu 
firft  coined  this  word,  of  his  own  abfolutc  authority,  up- 
on his  going  to  command  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

GENERATE,  in  mnfic,  is  iiftd  to  fignify  the 
operation  of  that  mechanical  power  in  nature,  which 
every  fou;!d  has  in  producing  one  or  more  different 
founds.  Thus  any  given  found,  however  fitnple,  pro- 
duces along  with  itfelf,  its  oftavc,  and  two  other 
founds  extremely  flurp,  viz.  its  twelfth  above,  that  is 
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to  fay,  the  oflave  of  its  fifth  ;  and  the  other  the-feven-'Gencrafet 
teenth  above,  or,  in  other  words,  the  double  oftavc  of  II 

its  third  major.  Uencr*. 

Whether   we  fuppofe  this  procreation  of  founds  to  " 

refult  from  an  aptitude  in  the  texture  and  magnitude 
of  certain  particles  in  the  air,  for  conveying  to  our 
ears  vibrations  that  bear  thofe  proportions  one  to  ano- 
ther, as  being  detei  mined  at  once  by  the  partial  and 
total  ofciUations  of  any  mufical  llring  ;  or  from  what- 
ever economy  of  nature  we  choofc  to  trace  it  ;  the 
power  of  one  found  thus  to  produce  another,  when  in 
aftion,  is  faid  Xoi generate.  The  fame  word  is  applied,  by 
Signior  Tartini  and  his  followers,  to  any  two  founds 
which,  fimultaneoufly  heard,  produce  a  third. 

GENERATED,  or  Genited,  is  ufed,  by  fome 
mathematical  writers,  for  whatever  is  produced,  either 
in  arithmetic,  by  the  multiplication,  divifion,  or  ex- 
traftion  of  roots  ;  or  in  geometry,  by  the  invention 
of  the  contents,  areas,  and  fides  ;  or  of  extreme  and 
mean  proportionals,  without  arithmetical  addition  and 
fubtraclion. 

GENERATING  line,  or  figure,  in  geomerty, 
is  that  which,  by  its  motion  of  revolution,  produces 
any  other  figure,  plane  or  folid.     See  Genesis. 

GENERATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  adt  of  pro- 
creating  and  producing  a  being  fimilar  to  the  patent. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  109,  no. 

Generation  of  Fijhes.  See  CoMP.iRjiTirE  ylnatomy, 
n°  154.  and  Ichthyology. 

Gener.ition  of  Plants.     See  Botany,  feft.  v. 

Generation  of  Infers.  See  CoMPARATifE  ylnatomy, 
p.  274.  and  Entomology,  feft.  ii. 

Parts  of  GENER.iTION.     ScC  An  ATOM  V,  n"  I O7,  I08. 

Genf RATION,  in  mathematics,  is  ufed  for  formation 
or  produftlon.  Thus  we  meet  with  the  generation  of 
equations,  curves,  folids,  &c. 

Generation,  in  theology.  The  Father  is  faid  by 
fome  divines  to  have  produced  his  Word  or  Son  from 
all  eternity,  by  way  of  generation  ;  on  which  occafion 
the  wori. generation  raifes  a  peculiar  idea:  that  procef- 
fion,  which  is  really  effefted  In  the  way  of  underftaud- 
ing,  is  called  generation,  becaufe  in  virtue  thereof,  the 
Word  becomes  like  to  him  from  whom  he  takes  tills 
original ;  or,  as  St  Paul  exprefles  it,  is  the  figure  or 
image  of  his  fubftance,  i.  e.  of  his  being  and  nature. 
And  hence  it  is,  they  fay,  that  the  fecond  Pcrfon  in 
the  Trinity  is  called  the  Son. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed,  though  fomewhat  im- 
properly, for  genealogy,  or  the  feries  of  children  iffiied 
from  the  fame  Itock.  Thus  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew 
commences  with  the  book  of  the  generation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  &c.  The  latter  and  more  accurate  tranilators, 
inftead  o{ generation  ufe  the  v.'ord  genealogy. 

Generation  is  alio  ufed  to  fignify  a  people,  race, 
or  nation,  efpeclally  in  the  literal  iranflations  of  the 
fcripture,  where  the  word  generally  occurs  where- 
ever  the  Latin  has  generalit,  and  the  Gieek  >  '^  .". 
Thus,  "  t\.  wicked  and  perverfe  generation  fecketh  a 
iign,"  &c.  "  One  generation  palTes  away,  and  an- 
other Cometh,"  &c. 

Generation  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  an  age,  or 
the  ordinary  period  of  man's  life.  Thus  we  fay,  "  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation."  In  this  fenfe  hillo- 
rians  ufually  reckon  a  generation  the  ipacc  of  33  years 
or  thereabouts.     Sec  Age. 

Herodotus 
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"^trfrator      Herodotiis  makes  three  generations  Sn  an  hundred 
II  years ;  which  computation  appears  from  the  later  au- 

^  Gtncfis     tJiors  of  political  arithmetic  to  be  pretty  juft. 

''~~'  GENERATOR,  in  mufic,  fignit^es  the  principal 
found  or  foi:nds  by  which  others  are  produced.  Thus 
the  lowed  C  for  the  treble  of  the  harpficord;  befides 
its  oflavc,  will  ftrike  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth 
above,  or  G  in  alt,  and  with  its  fevcnteenth  abore,  or 
E  in  alt.  The  C,  therefore,  is  called  their  generator, 
the  G  and  E  its  produtts  or  harmonics.  But  in  the 
approximation  of  chords,  for  G,  its  oflavc  below  is 
fubftituted,  which  conllitutcs  a  tifth  from  the  genera- 
tor, or  loweft  C;  and  for  E,  is  likewife  fubilituted  its 
fifteenth  below,  which,  with  the  above  mentioned  C, 
forms  a  third  major.  To  the  lowell  notes,  therefore, 
exchanged  forthele  in  alt  by  fublUtution,  the  denomi- 
nations of  produifls  or  harmonics  are  likewife  given, 
whim  the  C  retains  the  name  of  their  ^fnrt-(»/9r.  But 
fllU  according  ta  the  fyllem  of  Taitini,  two  notes  in 
Concoid,  which  when  founded  produce  a  third,  may  be 
termed  ihe  concurring  giiienitori  of  that  third.  (See 
Generation  Hiirnwiuque,  par  M.  Ramcnu  ;  fee  alfo  that 
delineation  of  Tsrtini's  fyftem  called  The potver  and 
principhs  of  harmony.) 

GENERICS  L  NAMF,  in  natural  liiftory,  the  word 
ufed  to  fignify  all  the  fpecics  of  natural  bodies,  which 
agree  in  certain  cficntial  and  peculiar  characters,  and 
therefore  all  of  the  fame  family  or  kind  ;  fo  that  the 
word  ufed  as  the  gencrical  name  equally  exprcfTes  every 
one  of  them,  and  fome  other  words  expreffive  ef  the 
peculiar  qualities  or  figures  of  each  are  added,  in  order 
to  denote  them  fingly,  and  make  up  what  is  called 
the  fpecific  name.     See  Botanv  and  Zoology. 

GENESIS,  the  firft  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  the  hillory  of  the  creation,  and  the  lives  of 
the  firft  patriarchs. 

The  book  of  Genefis  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Its  author  is  held  to  be  Motes  :  it  contains 
the  relation  of  2369  years,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Jofeph.  The  Jews  are  for- 
bidden to  read  the  beginning  of  Genefis,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Ezekiel,  before  3c  years  of  age. 

The  Hebrews  called  this  book  Btrefchhh,  becaufe  it 
begins  with  that  word,  which  in  their  language  figni- 
fies  in  principio,  or  "  in  the  beginning."  The  Greeks 
gave  it  the  name  Genefis,  ri.to-if ,  q.  J,  production,  gene- 
ration, becaufe  it  begins  with  the  hiilory  of  the  pro- 
dutlion  or  generation  of  all  beings. 

This  book,  bv-fides  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  original  innocence  and  fall  of 
man;  the  propagation  of  mankind;  the  rif;  of  religion; 
the  general  deftftion  and  corruption  of  the  world;  the 
deluge  ;  the  rtlloratlon  of  the  world  ;  the  divlfion 
and  peopling  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  hiftory  of  the 
firft  patriarchs  to  the  dc.ith  of  Jofeph.  It  was  eafy 
for  Mofes  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  trurh  of  what  he  de- 
livers in  this  book,  becaufe  it  came  down  to  him  thro' 
a  few  hands :  for  from  Adam  to  Noah  there  was  one 
man,  viz.  Methufelah,  who  lived  fo  long  as  to  fee  them 
both  :  in  like  manner  Shem  converfed  with  Noah  and 
Abraham  ;  Ifaac  with  Abraham  and  Jofeph,  from 
vhom  the  records  of  this  book  might  eafily  be  con- 
veyed to  Mofes  by  Anirarc,  who  was  contemporary 
ivlthjofcph. 

Vol.  VII.  Paitll. 
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Genfjis,  in  {^iomtlry,  denotes  the  formation  of  a    OeneCf 
line,  plane,  or  folid,  by  the  motion  or  flux  of  a  point,         " 
line,  or  furface.     See  Fluxions. 

The  genefis  or  formation,  e.gr.  of  a  globe  or  fphere, 
is  conceived  by  fuppoUng  a  feniicircle  to  revolve  upon 
a  right  ll:ie,  drawn  from  one  extreme  thereof  to  the 
other,  called  its  axis,  or  axis  of  circumvolution  :  the 
motion  or  revolution  of  that  femicircle  is  the  genefis  of 
the  fphere,  3cc. 

In  the  genefis  of  figures,  &c.  the  line  or  furface  that 
moves  is  called  the  defcrihnt ;  and  the  line  round  which, 
or,  according  to  which,  the  revolution  or  motion  i» 
made,  the  dirigent. 

GENET,  Gennet,  or  Jennet,  in  the  manege,  de- 
notes a  fmall-fized  well-proportioned  Spanith  horfe. 

To  ride  a  lagenelte,  is  to  ride  after  the  Spanidi  faHiion, 
fo  fliort,  that  the  fpurs  bear  upon  the  horfe's  flank. 

GENETHLIA,  in  antiquity,  a  folemnity  kept  in 
memory  of  fome  pcrfon  deceafed. 

GENETHLIACI,  in  aftrology,  perfons  who  ereft 
horofcopcs  or  pretend  to  forctel  what  fhal!  befal  a  min 
by  means  cf  the  ftars  which  prefided  at  his  nativity. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yfn^i.ti,  origin,  "cnera- 
tion,  nativity. 

The  ancients  called  them  Chn/Jti,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral name  mathevatici :  accordingly,  the  feveral  civil  and 
canon  laws,  which  we  find  made  againft  the  mathema- 
ticians, only  refpeCt  the  genethliaci  or  aftrologers. 

They  were  expelled  Rome  by  a  formal  decree  of  the 
fenate  ;  and  yet  found  fo  much  protcftion  from  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  that  they  remained  therein 
unmolefted.  Hence  an  ancient  author  fpeaks  of  them 
as  hominum  genus,  quod  in  civitate  nnjira  femper  <jf  vclabi- 
tur.  Is  retinebitur. 

GENETTE,  in  zoology.     See  Vivfrra. 

GENEVA,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  on  the  confines 
of  France  and  Savoy,  fituated  In  6'  E.  Long,  and 
46=  12'  9'  N.  Lat.  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Rhone,  juft  at  the  place  where  the  latter  iflues  from 
the  lake  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city;  and  part 
of  It  is  built  on  an  iflandin  the  river.  It  is  handf.juie, 
well  fortified,  and  pretty  large  ;  the  ftrcets  in  general 
are  clean  and  well  paved,  but  the  principal  one  is  en- 
cumbered with  a  row  of  fliops  on  each  fide  between 
the  carriage  and  foot-paths.  The  latter  is  very  wide, 
and  protected  from  the  weather  by  groat  wooden  pcnt- 
hoi'.fes  projecting  from  tlie  roofs  ;  which,  though  very 
convenient,  give  the  ftreet  a  dark  and  dull  appear- 
ance. The  houfes  are  generally  conftrutted  of  free- 
ftone,  with  bafements  oflimeftone;  the  gutters,  fpouts, 
ridges,  and  outward  ornaments,  being  made  of  tinned 
iron.  Some  of  them  have  arched  walks  or  piazzas  In 
front.  The  place  called  Treille  is  very  agreeable,  be- 
ing planted  with  linden  trees,  and  commanding  a  fine 
profpeifl  of  the  lake,  with  feveral  ranges  of  rocks  rifing 
behind  one  another,  fome  covered  with  vineyards  and 
herbage,  and  others  with  (now,  having  openings  be- 
tween them.  Immediately  below  Geneva  the  Rhone 
is  joined  by  the  Arve,  a  cold  and  muddy  ftream  rifing 
among  the  Alps,  and  deriving  a  confidciable  part  of  ij8 
waters  from  the  Glaciers.  The  Rhone  is  quite  clear 
and  tranfparent,  fo  that  the  muddy  water  of  the  An-e 
is  diftinguiniable  from  it  even  after  they  have  flowed 
for  feveral  miles  together.     There  are  four  bridges 
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Ccrm-   ovtr  the  Rhone  before  it  joins  the  Arve;  and  from  it 
•""'  the  city  is  fupplled  with  water  by  means   of  an  hy- 

drauhc  macliiiie,  which  raifts  it  I  CO  Paris  feet  above 
its  level.  The  principal  buildings  are,  i.TheMaifon 
de  Ville,  or  town-houfe,  a  plain  ancient  edifice,  with 
large  rooms,  in  which  the  councils  atTcmblc,  and  pub- 
lic entertainments  are  held ;  and  in  one  of  them  a  week- 
ly concert  is  held  by  fubfcription  during  the  winter. 
The  afcent  to  the  upper  (lory  is  not  by  Heps  but  a 
paved  acclivity  ;  which,  however,  is  fo  gentle,  that 
horfcs  and  mules  can  go  up  to  the  top.  2.  The 
church  of  St  Peter's,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  an  an- 
cient Gothic  building,  with  a  modern  portico  of  feven 
large  Corinthian  columns  of  red  and  white  marble  from 
Roche.  The  only  thing  remarkable  in,  the  infide  is 
the  tomb  of  Henry  duke  of  Rohan.  3.  The  arfenal 
is  in  good  urder,  and  fiij  plied  with  arms  fufficient  for 
12,000  men.  There  are  many  ancient  fuits  of  armour; 
and  the  ftaling  ladders,  lanthorns,  hatchets,  &c.  ufed  by 
the  Savoyards  in  their  treacherous  attempt  on  the  city 
in  the  year  1602,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  here  pre- 
fervcd  The  magazines  contain  1  locannons  belides  mor- 
tars. 4.  The  hofpital  is  a  large  handfome  buildii.g,  by 
vhicli  and  other  charities  near  4000  poor  people  are 
maintained.  5.  The  fortifications  on  the  fide  of  Savoy  are 
of  the  modern  conftruftion,  but  are  commanded  by  fome 
neighbouring  grounds.  On  the  fide  of  France  they 
are  old  falhioned,  and  at  any  rate  are  rather  calculated 
to  prevent  a  furprife  than  to  fullain  a  regular  fiege. 
There  are  three  gates,  towarels  France,  Savoy,  and 
Switzerland  ;  and  the  accefs  to  the  lake  is  guarded  by 
a  double  jetty  and  chain. 

The  territory  belonging  to  this  city  contains  about 
feven  fquare  leagues,  and  is  divided  into  nine  pa- 
rifhes  ;  the  town  is  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Swit- 
zerland, having  about  30,000  inhabitants,  of  whom, 
however,  5CC0  are  generally  fuppofcd  to  be  abfent. 
It  has  a  fmall  dillrift  dependent  upon  it,  but  this 
dots  not  contain  above  16, coo.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try is  extremely  beautiful,  and  has  many  magnificent 
views  arifing  from  the  different  pofitions  of  the  nume- 
rous hills  and  mountains  with  regard  to  the  town  and 
lake.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  diftinguiihed  in- 
to four  clafl'cs,  viz.  citizens,  burgefTts,  inhabitants,  and 
natives;  and  fince  the  revolution  in  1782,  a  fifth  clafs, 
named  domicUius,  have  been  added,  who  annually 
receive  perrriifilon  from  the  magiilrates  to  refide  in  the 
city.  The  citizens  and  burgclFcs  alone,  however,  are 
admitted  to  a  (liare  in  the  government  ;  thofe  called 
inhabitants  are  ftiangers  allowed  to  fettle  in  the  town 
with  cei  tain  privileges;  and  the  natives  are  the  fous 
of  thofe  iiihabitTints,  who  polfefs  additional  advantages. 
The  people  are  very  active  and  induftrious,  carrying  on 
an  extenfive  commerce. 

This  city  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  learned 
men  it  has  produced.  The  reformed  dtjftrines  of  reli- 
gion were  very  early  received  in  it,  being  preached 
there  in  1533  by  William  Farel  and  Peter  Viret  of 
Orbe,  and  afterwards  finally  cllabliflied  by  the  celebra- 
ted John  Calvin.  Of  this  reformer  Voltaire  obfervcs, 
that  he  gave  his  name  to  the  religious  doftrines  firit 
broached  by  other.",  in  the  fame  manner  that  .Americns 
Vefputius  gave  name  to  the  continent  of  America 
which  had  formerly  been  difcovcred  by  Columbus.  It 
v,a3  by  \.\\i  affiduity  of  this  celebrated  reformer,  and 
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the   influence   that   he    acquired  among   the  citizens,     Geneva. 

that  a  public  academy  was  firll  eftablilhed  in  tiie  city, y    ■  ^ 

w  here  he,  Theodore  Beza,  and  fome  of  the  more  emi- 
nent firll  reformers,  read  leftures  with  uncommon  fuc- 
cefs.  The  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  is  well  known  ; 
but  little  of  it  now  appears  in  the  government  of  Ge- 
neva :  on  the  contrai-y,  it  is  the  moll  tolerating  of  all 
the  Hates  in  Switzerland,  being  the  only  one  of  them 
wiiich  permits  the  public  exercife  of  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion. The  advantages  of  the  academy  at  Geneva  are 
very  confpicuous  among  the  citizens  at  this  day,  even 
the  lower  clafs  of  them  bein?  exceedingly  well  inform- 
ed; fo  that,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  there  is  not  a  city 
in  Europe  svhere  learning  is  fo  generally  diffufid.  "  I 
received  great  fatisfaclion  (fays  he)  in  convtrfing  even 
with  feveral  tradefmen  upon  topics  both  of  literature 
and  politics  ;  and  was  aftonlfhed  to  find  in  this  clafs 
of  men  fo  uncommon  a  (hare  of  knowledge  ;  but  the 
wonder  ccafes  when  we  are  told  that  9II  of  them  were 
educated  at  the  public  academy."  In  this  feminary 
the  indullry  and  emulation  of  the  Undents  are  excited 
by  the  annual  diftribution  of  prizes  to  thofe  who  dif- 
tinguifli  themfelves  in  each  clafs.  The  prizes  confiil 
of  fmall  medals,  but  are  conferred  with  fuch  folrmnity 
as  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  (triking  effeft  on  the  minds 
of  youth.  There  is  alfo  a  public  library  to  which  the 
citizens  have  accefs,  and  which  undoubttdly  tend* 
greatly  to  that  unlverfal  diffufion  of  learning  fo  re- 
markable among  the  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by 
Bonnlvard.  remarkable  for  his  fufferings  in  the  caufe  oi 
the  liberties  of  his  country.  Having  been  a  gi-eat  an- 
tagorift  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  againll  whom  he  af- 
ferted  the  independence  of  Geneva,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune at  lall  to  be  taken  priloner,  and  was  imprifon- 
ed  for  fix  years  in  a  dungeon  below  the  level  of  the 
lake,  in  the  cattle  of  ChiUon,  which  Hands  on  a  rock  in 
the  lake,  and  is  conncfted  with  the  land  by  a  draw-  - 
bridge.  In  1536  this  caftle  was  taken  from  Charles  HI. 
of  Savoy  by  the  canton  ot  Berne,  afiiflcd  by  the  Gene 
vans,  who  furniflied  a  frigate  (their  whole  naval  force) 
to  befiege  it  by  fea.  Bonnlvard  was  now  taken  from  his 
dungeon,  where  by  conftant  walking  backward  and 
fcr-.vard,  his  only  amufement,  he  had  worn  a  hollow 
in  the  floor  which  ccnfilted  of  fulid  rock.      Bonnlvard  • 

confidered  the  harddiips  he  had  endured  as  ties  which 
endeared  him  to  the  city,  and  became  a  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  reformation  by  the  mild  methods  of  per- 
fuafion  and  liiilniitlon.  He  clofcd  his  benefadllons  by 
the  gift  of  his  books  and  manufcripts,  and  bequeathing 
his  fortune  towards  the  eliabllfliment  and  fupport  of 
the  feminary.  His  works,  which  chiefly  relate  to  the 
hlllury  of  Geneva,  are  Hill  preferved  with  great  care 
and  i-everence.  The  library  contains  25,000  volumes, 
with  many  curious  manufcripts,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  publllhed  by  the  reverend  M.  Senncbler  the 
librarian,  who  has  likewifc  diHinguiflitd  himlelf  by  fe- 
veral literary  works.  Meflrs  Bonnet,  SaufTure,  Mallet,, 
and  de  Luc,  are  the  other  moll  dlHingulHied  literary 
geuiufes  of  which  Geneva  can  boaH.  The  laH  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  perfection  to  which  he  ha3 
brought  the  barometer,  and  which  is  now  fo  great, 
that  very  little  feems  poflible  to  be  done  by  any  body  /, 

elfe.      His  cabinet  merits  the  attention  of   naturalills,  Acc-nnt  oP 
as  containing  many  rare  and  curious  fpecimens  of  fof-  de  Luc  a 
n'.s,  which  feive  to  illuHrate  the  theory  of  the  globe.  "'"='"• 
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Geneva.    It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :    t .  Such  as  enable 
■f~'  the  naturah'fl  to  compare  the  petrefa'lions  of  animals 
ani  vegetables  with  the  fame   bodies  which   are   ftill 
known  to  exifl;  in  our  parts  of  the  globe.    2.  To  com- 
pire  thcfe  petrefaClions  of  animals  with  the  fame  bo- 
dies which  are   known  to  exiil   in   different   countries. 
3.   To  confider  the  petrefaftions  of  thofc  bodies  which 
arc  no  longer  known  to  cxift.     The  fccond  part  com- 
prehends the   (lones  under  three  points   of  view  :    i. 
'i'hofe  of  the   prirr.itive   mountains,  which  contain  no 
animal  bodies  ;   2.  Thofe  of  the  fecondary  mountains, 
which  contain   nnly  marine   bodies  ;    3.  Thofc  which 
contain  terrtrftial  bodies.     The  third  part  contains  the 
lavas  and  other  volcanic  produftions;    which  are  dillin- 
giiin>ed  into  two  clafTcs  :    I.  Thofe  which  come  from 
volcanoes   now  aAually  burning  ;    2.  Tliofe  from  ex- 
tinguilhed  volcanoes. 
Hiftory  and      In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  city  and  ter- 
tovciii-        ritory  of  Geneva  made  part  of  his  empire  ;  and,  under 
nei:tofG  -f,;,,  fucctffors,  it  became  fiibjpft  to  the  German  empe- 
rors.     Bv  reafon   of  th;   imbecility  of  thcfe   princes, 
however,  the  biihops  of  Geneva  acquired  fuch  autho- 
rity over  the  inhabitants,   that  the  emperor  ha  1   no  o- 
thcr  meins  of  counterbalancing  it  than  by  augmenting 
the  privileges  of  the  people.      In  thcfe  barbarous  ages 
alfo  the  biihops  and  counts  had  conftant  difputcs,  of 
which  the  people  took  the  advantage;  and  by  filing 
fometimes  with  one,  and   fometimes   with   the  other, 
they  obtained   an  extenfion   of  their   privileges  from 
both.      The  houfe  of  Savoy  at  L-ngth   purchafed   the 
territory,   and    fuccceded   the   counts   with  additional 
power  :  againd  them  therefore  the  biihops  and  people 
united  in  order  to  refift  their  encroachments;  and,  du- 
ring this   period,  the   government  was  ftrangely  com- 
plicated by  reafon   of  the   various  pretenlions   of  the 
three  parties.     The  counts  of  Savoy,  however,  had  at 
lall  the  addrcfs  to  diffolve   the   union  between  the  bi- 
(hops  and  citizens,  by  procuring  the  epifcopal  fee  for 
their  brothers,  and  even  their  illegitimate  children;  by 
which  means  their  power  became  gradually  fo  exten- 
five,  that  towards  the  commencement    of    the    16th 
century,  Charles  III     of  Savoy  (though  the  govern- 
ment was  accounted  entirely  republican)   obtained  an 
almoll  abfolute  authority  over  the  people,   and   exer- 
cifed  it  in  a  mod  unjull  and  arbitrary  manner.   Thus  vio- 
lent commotiuns  took  place;  and  the  citizens  became 
divided  into  two   parties,  one   of  which,  viz.  the  pa- 
triots,   were    ftylcd    E'ulgenoffen    or    confederates ;    the 
partifans  of  Savoy  being  difgraced  by  the  appellation 
of  Mammelucs  or  Jlaves.     The  true  period  of  Gene 
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but  they  were  repulfed  by  the  defperate  valour  of  a  few 
citizens,  who  perilhed  in  the  encounter.  A  petard  had 
been  falb.-ned  to  one  of  the  gates  by  the  Savoyards; 
but  the  gunner  was  killed  before  it  could  be  difchir- 
ged.  Tlie  war  occafioned  by  this  treachery  was  next 
y:ar  concluded  by  a  folemn  treaty,  which  has  ever 
fince  been  obferved  on  both  fides ;'  though  the  inde- 
pendence of  (Jeneva  was  not  formally  acknowledged  br 
the  king  of  Sardinia  till  the  year  1754. 

Tlie    reftoration    of   tranquillity    fiora    without   in 
confequence   of  the  above   treaty,   was  however  foon 
followed    by  the  flames  of  internal  difcord,  fo  com- 
mon   in    popular   governments;   fo    that    during    thi 
whole  of  the  lall  century  the   hillory  of  Geneva  af- 
fords little   more  than  an  account  of  the  ftrugglcsbe>- 
twixt    the   aiiltocratical  and  popular  parties.     .About 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  th;  power  of  the 
Grand  Council  was   become  almoft  abfolute  ;  but  in 
order  to  reRrain  its  authority,  an    edid  was  procured 
in  1707   by  tlie   popular   party,  enacling,   that  eveiy 
five  years  a  general  councd  of  the   citizens  and  bur- 
ghers (hould  be  fummoned  to   deliberate  upon  the  af- 
fairs of  the  republic.     In  confequence  of  this  law  a  ge- 
neral alTembly  was  convened   in  1712;  and  the  very 
firll  aa  of  that  affembly  was  to  abolifh  the  edid  by 
which  they  had  been  convened.     A  proceeding  fo  ex- 
traordinary can  fcarcely  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciples  of  popidar  ficklenefs    and    inconllancy.      Rouf- 
feau,   in   his  Mifcellaneous  Works,  afcribes    it   to  the 
artifices  of  the  inagiilrates,  and   the   equivocal  terms 
marked  upon  the  billets  then  in  ufe.     For  the  quellion 
being  put,  "  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  councils  for 
abolilhing  the  periodical  afiemblies  lliould   pafs  into  a 
law  >"  the  words  approbation  or  rejeakn,  put  upon  the 
billets  by   whicb  the  votes  were  given,  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way.     Thus,  if  the  billet  was  chofen  on 
which  the  word  approbation  was   written,  the  opinion 
of  the  councils  which  rejeifted  the  affemblies  was  ap- 
proved;  and   by   the  worA  .jeaion,  the  periodical  af- 
fembly was  rejeiled  of  courfe.     Hence  feveral  of  the 
citizens  complained  that  they  had  been   deceived,  and 
that  they  never  meant  to  rejed   the  general  affembly, 
but  only  the  opinion  of  the  councils. 

In  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  general  af- 
femblies the  power  of  the  ariltocratical  party  was 
greatly  augmented;  till  at  length  the  inhabitants  exert- 
ing ihemfelvcs  with  uncommon  fpirit  and  perfevtrance, 
found  means  to  limit  tlie  power  of  the  magiflrates,  and 
enlarge  their  own  rights. 


Gsftcva, 
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— In  1776,  as  Mr  Cox  informs         . 

"8>  the  government  might  be  conlidered  as  a  mean  be-  Sketch  of 
van  liberty  may  therefore  be  confidered  as  commencing     twixt  that  of  the  arillocratical  and  popular  cantons  of''"^  Koveri, 
with  the  treaty  concluded  with  Berne  and  Friburg  in     Switzerland.     The  members  of  the  fenate    or   little""^"''"' 
the  year  1526  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  duke     council  of  25,  enjoyed   in  their  corporate  capacity  fe- ''^'** 

veralvery  confiderable  prerogatives.  By  them  half  the 
members  of  the  great  council  were  named  ;  the  pnnci- 
pal  magiilrates  were  fupplied  from  their  own  bojy  5 
they  conv  ,ked  the  great  and  general  councils,  delibe- 
rating previoudy  upon  cvci-y  queiHon  which  was  to  be 
brought  before  thefe  councils.  They  were  veiled  alfo 
with  the  chief  executive  power,  the  adminiilration  of 
finances,  and  had  in  a  certain  degree  the  jurifdidioa 
in  civil  and  cri.nii.al  caufes.  Molt  of  the  fmuKer' polb 
were  likcwile  filled  by  them  ;  and  they  enjoyed  the 
troufly  attacked  in  the  night-time  during   a  piofound     fole  privilege  of  conferring  the  burgherlhip        I'hefe, 

and    other    prerogatives,  however,   were    balanced  by 

thofe  of  the  great  council  and  the  privileges  of  the  ge- 

+  I  2  ncial 


was  in  a  (hort  time  deprived  of  his  authority,  the  bi- 
fliop  driven  from  the  city,  and  the  reformed  religion  and 
a  republican  form  of  government  introduced.  A  long 
war  commenced  with  Savoy  on  this  account;  but  the 
Genevans  proved  an  overmatch  for  their  enemies  by 
their  own  bravery  and  the  aflillance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Berne.  In  1584,  the  republic  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Zurich  and  Berne,  by  which  it  is  allied  to  the  Swifs 
tantons.  The  houfe  of  Savoy  made  their  lall  attcinpt 
againd  Geneva  in    i''i02,  when  the  city  was  treaeli 


peace.     Two  hundred  folditis   had  fcalcd   the   walls, 
and  got  into  the  town  before  any  alarm  was  given  ; 
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Gfr.tn.  neral  council.  The  former  had  a  right  to  choofe  the  they  might  profit  by  their  obfervations  before  it  wa«  Gdn«»2- 
'  >  mcmbcis  of  the  fenatc  from  their  own  body;  receiving  pieicnted  to  the  general  council.  Great  ditputes  a-  »  ' 
appeals  in  all  caufes  above  a  certain  value,  pardoning  rofe  ;  and  at  length  it  was  carried  by  the  negatives  that 
criminals,  &:c.  befides  which  they  had  the  important  the  code  Ihould  be  rejcfted  and  the  committee  diilbl- 
privikge  of  approving  or  rejefting  whatever  was  propo-  ved.  The  oppoiitc  party  complained  of  t'.iis  as  un- 
fed by  the  fenate  to  be  laid  before  the  people.  conftitutional,  and  violent  dlfputes  enfiitd  ;  the  ilTue  of 
The  {Tcneral  council  or  alTembly  of  the  people,  is  which  was,  that  the  great  council  offered  to  compile 
compofed  of  the  citizens  and  burghers  of  the  town  ;  the  code,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  decilion  of  the  public, 
their  number  in  general  amounting  to  1 50c,  though  This  did  not  give  fatisfaftion  to  the  popular  party, 
ufuaily  not  more  than  1 200  were  prcfent  ;  the  remain-  who  confidered  it  as  infidious  :  the  contentions  revived 
der  rcfiding  in  foreign  countries,  or  being  otherwife  with  more  fury  than  ever,  until  at  length  the  negatives 
abfent.  It  meets  twice  a-ycar,  choofes  the  principal  fuppoling,  or  pretending  to  fuppofe,  that  their  coun- 
magillrates,  approves  or  rcjetts  tlie  laws  and  regula-  try  was  in  danger,  applied  to  ihcii- guarantees,  France, 
tions  propofed  by  (he  other  councils,  impofes  taxes,  Zurich,    and  Berne,   intreating   them   to  protcft    the 


laws    and   conltitution.     Tliis    wa;    productive  of  no 
good  ctFeA  ;   fo  tiiat  the  negatives  found  no  other  me- ' 
thod  of  gaining   their  point  than  by  fowiiig  diirenlion 
among  the    ditfertnt  clafFes  of  inhabitants.      The  na- 
tfoss  were  difcontentcd  and  jealous  on  account  of  many 


eontrads  alliances,  declares  *var  or  peace,  and  nomi 
jiates  half  the  members  of  the  great  council,  &c.  But 
the  principal  check  to  the  power  of  the  finnte  arofe 
from  tlu'  right  of  re-c!t3mi,  or  the  power  of  annually 
expelling  four  members  from  the  fenate  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  lhe£v!nJh-s  or  principal  magillrates,  and  from  excluhve  privileges  enjoyed  by  that  clafs  named  cili- 
tlie  right  of  re'prefcntation.  The  fyndics  are  four  in  Zi-ns  :  they  were  befides  exaiperated  againil  them  for 
number,  chofen  annually  from  the  fenate  by  the  gene-  having,  in  1770,  bauilhed  eight  of  the  principal  na- 
ral  council;  and  three  years  elapfe  before  the  fame  tives,  who  pretended  that  the  right  of  burgherlhip  be- 
members  can  be  again  appointed.  In  choofing  thefe  longed  to  the  natives  as  well  as  to  the  citizens,  and 
niaCTiftrates,  the  fenate  appointed  from  its  own  body  demanded  that  this  right  ought  to  be  gratuitoully 
eiuht  candidates,  from  whom  the  four  fyndics  vveie  conferred  inftead  of  being  purchafcd.  The  negatives, 
to  be  chofen  by  the  general  council.  The  latter,  how-  in  hopes  of  making  fuch  a  confidetable  addition  to 
ever,  had  it  in  their  power  to  reject  not  only  the  firll  their  party,  courted  the  natives  by  all  the  methods 
ei"ht  candidates,  but  alfo  the  whole  body  of  fenators  they  could  think  of,  promifing  by  a  public  declaration 
in  iucceflion  :  in  which  cafe,  four  members  of  the  fe-  that  they  were  ready  to  confer  upon  them  thofj  privi 
nate  retired  into  the  great  council ;  and  their  places  leges  of  trade  and  commerce  which  had  hitherto  been 
were  filled  by  an  equal  number  from  that  council,  confined  exclufiveiy  to  the  citizens.  The  defignsof  the 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  reprcfentation,  every  ci-  negatives  were  Kkewife  openly  favoured  by  the  court 
tizL-n  or  burgher  had  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  of  France,  and  difpatches  were  even  written  to  the 
fenate  in  order  to  procure  a  new  regulation  in  this  ae-  French  refident  at  Geneva  to  be  communicated  to  the 
fpeCt,  or  of  remonllrating  againil  any  att  of  the  ma-  principal  natives  who  lidcd  with  the  arillocratic  patty. 
criilracy.  To  thefe  remonilrances  the  magiftrates  were  The  attointy -general,  conceiving  this  mode  of  interfe- 
obliged  to  give  an  explicit  anfwer;  for  if  a  fatisfaftory  rence  to  be  highly  unconllitutional,  prefenteda  fpiriled 
anfwer  was  not  given  to  one,  a  fecond  was  immediate-  remonftrance;  by  which  the  French  court  were  fo  much 
ly  prefented.  The  reprcfentation  was  made  by  a  difpleafed,  that  they  procured  his  depofition  from  his 
greater  or  fmaller  number  of  citizens  according  to  the  office  ;  and  thus  their  party  was  very  confiderably  in- 
importance  of  the  point  in  qiielf  ion.  creafcd  among  the   natives.     The   reprefentants  were 

Accourvtof  ■  Since  the  1776,  however,  feveral  changes  have  taken  by  no  means  negligent  in  their  endcavouis  to  conciliate 
the  revolu-  place.  This  right  of  re-elcHici,  which  the  ariftocratical  the  favour  of  the  fame  party,  and  even  promifed  wiiat 
party  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  people  in  1  768,  foon  they  had  hitherto  oppofed  in  the  ilrongeil  manner, 
EiTOved  very  difagreeable,  being  confidered  by  the  former  viz.  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  of  the  burghcrlhip, 
as  a  kind  of  ollracifm  ;  for  which  reafon  they  catched  and  to  bellow  it  as  the  recompence  of  indultry  and 
at  every  opportunity  of  procuring  its  abolition.  They  good  behaviour.  Thus  two  parties  were  formed  a- 
were  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  iif^alkss,  mong  the  natives  themfelves ;  and  the  diifenfions  beco- 
while  the  popular  party  had  that  of  rt^i/v/tn/an/j  ;  and  ming  every  day  worfe  and  worfe,  a  ,geiK'ral  infurrec-. 
the  point  in  difpute  was  the  compilation  of  a  new  code  tion  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February  178 1.  A  dif- 
of  laws.  This  meafure  the  negatives  oppofed,  as  pute,  accompanied  with  violent  reproaches,  havin<^ 
fuppofing  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce  their  preroga-  commenced  betwixt  two  neighbouring  and  oppofite 
tivts  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reprefentants  ufed  parties  of  natives,  a  battle  would  have  immediately  ta- 
their  utmoll  endeavours  to  promote  it,  in  hope*  of  ken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  the 
having  their  privileges  augmented  by  this  means.  At  fyndics  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  reprefen- 
lalt,  in  the  month  of  January  1777,  the  negatives  were  tants  on  the  other.  The  tumult  was  beginning  to  fiib» 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  tlieir  antago-  fide,  when  a  difcharge  of  mufquetry  was  heard  from  t!;3 
nills  ;  and  a  committee  for  forming  a  new  code  of  laws  arl'cnal.  Some  young  men  who  iided  with  the  nega- 
was  appointed  by  the  concurrence  of  the  little,  great,  tives,  having  taken  poflelfion  of  the  arfenal,  had  fired 
and  general  councils.  The  committee  was  to  lad  for  two  by  millake  upon  feveral  natives  of  their  own  party,  arul 
years,  and  the  code  to  be  laid  before  the  three  councils  had  killed  one  and  wounded  another.  This  was  cuu-. 
for  their  joint  approbation  or  rejection.  A  Iketch  of  fidered  by  the  reprefentants  as  the  fignal  for  a  general 
the  firfl  part  of  the  code  was  prefented  to  the  little  and  inliirrection,  on  which  they  inllantly  took  up  arms 
great  councils  oa  the  firlt  of  September  1779,  that    and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  arfenal;  bu; 
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finding  there  only  a  few  young  men   wlio  had  rafhly    ved  by  the  pretences  of  the  popular  party,  aAed  as  if     Genera. 


fired  without  orders,  they  pejmittcd  the  nil  to  retire 
without  moIeUation.  In  the  opinion  of  feme  people, 
however,  this  affair  was  preconcerted,  and  the  repre- 
feiitauts  arc  faid  to  have  been  the  fu  11  aggrefl'ors. 

The  repreftntaiits  having  thus  taken  up  arms,  were 
in  no  huile  to  lay  ihem  down.  They  took  pofTtflion 
of  M  the  avenues  to  .the  city  ;  and  their  committee  be- 
ing fiiniir.oned  next  morning  by  the  natives  to  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  refpcct  to  the  buigherlhip, 
they  held  fevcral  meetings  with  the  principal  negatives 
on  that  fubjeft,  but  without  any  fuccefs  :  for  though 
the  latter  readily  agreed  to  an  augmentation  of  the 
commercial  privileges  of  the  natives,  they  abfoli;tely 
refuiej  to  facilitate  the  acquiiilion  of  the  burghcrfhip. 
The  committee,  however,  embarraifed  and  alarmed  at 
the  number  and  threats  of  the  natives,  determined  to 
abide  by  what  they  had  promiftd  ;  drew  up  an  ediit 
permitting  the  natives  to  cany  on  trade,  and  to  hold  the 
rank  of  officers  in  the  military  affociations ;  and  coii- 
fviTcd  the  burgherflilp  on  more  than  100  perfons  taken 
from  the  natives  and  inhabitants,  and  even  from  the 
peafants  of  the  territory.  Tiiis  was  approved  by  the 
three  councils  ;  the  negatives,  dreading  the  power  of 
their  advcrfaries,  who  had  made  thcmfclves  mailers  of 
tlie  city,  not  daring  to  make  their  appearance. 

Thii;  the  popular  party  imagined  that  they  had  got 
a  complete  viiilory  ;  but  they  foon  found  themfelvcs 
deceived.  They  were  prevaded  upon  by  the  deputies 
trom  Zurich  and  Berne  (who  had  been  fent  to  conci- 
liate the  differences)  to  lay  down  thtir  arms  ;  and  this 
V  as  no  fooner  done,  than  thefe  fame  deputies  declared 
the  edict  in  favour  of  the  natives  to  be  n>i!l  and  illegal. 
'1  he  fcnatc  declared  therafelves  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
and  maintained,  that  the  afftnt  of  the  councils  had 
been  oblaintd  only  through  fear  of  the  reprefentants 
who  were  under  arms,  and  whom  none  at  that  time 
durft  oppofe.  Tlie  reprefentants,  exafperated  by  this 
proceeding,  prcfentcd  another  rennnllrance  on  the 
18th  of  March  1  '^2,  fummoning  the  magillrates  once 
more  to  confirm  the  edict ;  but  a  month  afterwards 
received  the  laconic  anfwer,  that  "  goveinment  was 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  conlirm  it."  The  natives, 
now  finding  therafelves  dilappointed  in  their  favourite 
objeiil  at  the  very  time  they  had  fuch  ftiong  hopes  of 
obtaining  it,  behaved  at  firit  like  frantic  people  ;  and 
thefc  tianfports  having  fublided,  an  univerfal  tumult 
took  place.  The  moll  moderate  of  the  popular  p.Trty 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  allay  their  fur)'.j  by  dilperfing 
therafelves  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  ;  and  the 
citizens,  linding  therafelves  at  lall  obliged  either  to 
abandon  the  party  of  the  natives  or  to  join  them  open- 
ly, hailily  adopted  the  latter  meafure  ;  after  which,  as 
none  could  now  oppofe  them,  the  officers  of  the  repre- 
fentants took  polTcifion  of  the  town,  and  quelled  the 
infurrcitioii.  Various  negociations  were  carried  on 
witli  the  negatives  in  oider  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
ratify  the  edict,  but  without  fucc-cfs  :  on  which  a 
few  of  the  magillrates  were  confined  by  the  popu- 
lar party  along  with  the  principal  negatives;  and 
as  they  juiUy  expected  the  interference  of  France  on 
account  <'f  what  they  had  done,  they  reiolved  to 
prolong  the  continemcnt  of  the  prifor.ers,  that  they 
might  anfwer  the  puipofe  of  hotlages  for  tiicir  own 
fafety.     lu  the  mean  time  the  body  of  citizens,  decei- 


their  power  was  alicady  eftablifhcd  and  permanent. 
In  confequence  of  this,  they  depofed  feveral  members 
of  the  great  and  little  councils,  appointing  in  their 
room  an  equal  number  of  perfons  who  were  favourable 
to  the  caufc  of  the  reprefentants.  The  great  council 
thus  new  modelled,  executed  the  edict  for  conferring 
the  burghcrfiiip  upon  a  number  of  tlie  natives ;  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  fafety,  compofed  of  eleven 
members,  with  ve»ry  contiderable  authority.  By  this 
committee  the  public  tranquillity  was  rc-cilablllhfd  ; 
after  wiiieh,  the  fortifications  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
paired ;  and  the  people  were  buo)  ed  up  by  the  moll 
dangerous  notions  of  their  own  pniviefs,  and  a  confi- 
dence that  France  either  durd  not  attack  them  or  did 
not  incline  to  do  fo.  In  confequcnci;  of  this  fatal  er- 
ror, they  rcfufcd  every  offer  of  reconciliation  which 
was  made  them  from  the  other  party  ;  until  at  laft 
troops  were  difpatched  againll  them  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  and  the  canton  of  Berne  ;  and  tlieir  refpec- 
tivc  generals,  Meffrs  de  la  Marmora  and  I.entulus, 
being  ordered  to  aft  in  concert  with  the  French 
commander  M.  de  Jaucourt,  who  had  advanced  to 
the  frontiers  with  a  confideiable  detachment.  The 
Genevann,  however,  vainly  pulicd  up  by  a  confi- 
dence in  tiicir  own  abilities,  continued  to  repair  their 
fortifications  with  indefatigable  labour  ;  the  peafants 
repaired  from  all  quarters  to  the  city,  offering  to  mount 
guard  and  work  at  the  foitltications  without  any  pay; 
women  of  cU  ranks  crowded  to  the  walls  as  to  a  place 
of  aitiufemcnt,  encouraging  the  men,  and  even  afTill- 
ing  them  in  their  labour.  The  befiegers,  however, 
advanced  in  fuch  force,  that  every  perfon  of  difccrn- 
ment  forefaw  that  all  refillance  would  be  vain.  The 
French  general  Jaucourt,  on  the  29th  of  Ji:ne  1782, 
difpatched  a  melfage  to  the  Syndics;  in  which  he  in- 
filled on  tiie  following  humiliating  conditions  ;  i.  That 
no  perfon  fhould  appear  on  the  iireets  under  pain  of 
military  punilhiuent.  z.  That  a  certain  number  of 
citizens,  among  whom  were  all  the  chiefs  of  the  re- 
prefentants, ihould  quit  the  place  in  24  hours.  3.  That 
all  arms  fhould  be  delivered  to  the  three  generals. 
4.  That  tile  depofed  magillrates  fliould  be  inllantly 
re-eftabliflied  :  And,  lallly.  That  an  ar.fwer  (hould  be 
returned  in  two  hours.  By  this,  mcfTage  the  people 
were  thrown  into  the  utmoll  defpair  ;  and  all  without 
exception  refolved  to  pcrilh  rather  than  to  accept  of 
terms  fo  very  difgraceful.  They  inflantly  hurried  to 
the  ramparts  with  a  view  of  putting  their  refolutioa 
in  force  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Syndics  found 
means  to  obtain  from  the  generals  a  delay  of  24  hours. 
During  this  interval,  not  only  men  of  all  a^es  prepared 
for  the  approaching  danger,  but  even  women  and  chil- 
dren tore  the  pavement  fiom  the  llreets,  carrying  the 
ftones  up  to  trie  tops  of  the  houfes,  with  a  view  of 
rolling  them  down  upon  the  enemy  in  cafe  they  fhould 
force  their  way  Into  the  town.  About  80  women 
and  girls,  drelfed  in  uniforms,  offered  to  form  them- 
felvcs into  a  company  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  committee  of  lafety  accepted  their  fervices,  and 
placed  them  in  a  barrack  fecured  from  the  cannon  of 
the  beiiegert.  The  negatives  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  appearance  of  dclperatc  refillance  ;  and  fomc  of 
the  moll  moderate  among  them  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out fuccefs,  to  efieCt   u   reconciliation.     At  the  hour  ■ 
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in  wliich  it  was  expefted  that  the  attack  would  begin, 
ths  ramparts  wcie  filled  with  defenders  ;  and  though 
the  rTiOll  zealous  of  the  popular  party  had  calculated 
only  on  3000,  upwards  of  5000  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic caufe.  The  French  general,  hi>wever,  juRly  alarm- 
ed for  the  prifoners,  who  were  now  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, acain  prolonged  the  period  propofed  for  the  ca- 
pitulation. By  theft  repeated  delays  the  ardour  of  the 
defendants  began  to  abate.  The  women  firil  began  to 
ficrure  to  themfelves  the  horrors  of  a  town  taken  by 
aifault,  and  given  up  to  an  enra;;ed  and  licentious  fol- 
diety  ;■  many  timid  perfons  found  means  not  only  to 
difguife  their  o«n  fears,  but  to  infpire  uthers  with 
them  under  the  pretence  of  prudence  and  caution  :  at 
lad  the  committee  of  fafety  themfelves,  who  had  fo 
ftrenuoufly  declared  for  hollilities,  entirely  changed 
their  mind.  Being  well  apprized,  however,  th.it  it 
wcuUl  be  dangerous  for  them  to  propofe  furrendcring 
in  the  prefent  temper  of  the  people,  they  afTembled  the 
citizens  in  their  refpeiflivc  circles,  reprefcnting,  that 
if  the  city  (lioiild  he  atta(Jfced  in  the  night,  it  would 
be  no  longer  pofiible  to  convene  them  :  for  which  rea- 
tni  they  recommended  to  them  that  each  circle  fliould 
nominate  fcveral  deputies  with  full  authority  to  decide 
in  their  tlecd  ;  adding,  that  they  ought  rather  to  ap- 
point thofe  perfons  who  from  their  age  and  refpediable 
charailer  were  capable  of  affilting  their  countiy  by 
their  advice,  while  others  were  defending  it  by  their 
valour.  Thus  a  new  council,  compofcd  of  about  lOO 
citizens,  was  formed  ;  in  which  the  chiefs,  by  various 
manceuvres,  firft  intimidating,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  pcrfuadc  the  members  of  the  neccffity  of  furrendcr- 
ing, at  lull  found  means  to  take  the  thoughts  of  the 
people  entirely  off  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  eui^age 
them  in  a  fcheme-cf  general  emigration.  A  declara- 
tion was  drawn  up  to  be  delivered  to  the  Syndics  with 
the  keys  of  the  city,  th.c  chiefs  furamoned  the  princi- 
pal officers  from  their  polU,  ordered  the  cannon  of 
feveral  batteries  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  fcrvice,  and 
at  lall  took  care  of  themfelves  by  quitting  the  town. 
The  people  were  in  the  utmoll  defpair  ;  and  left  the 
town  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  when  the  Sardinians 
enterid  it  in  the  morning,  they  found  it  almoil  de- 
ferted.  This  was  followed  by  the  reftoration  of  the 
former  magillrates,  a  complete  fubjedion  of  the  po- 
pular party,  and  the  ellablilhmcnt  of  a  military  go- 
veriunent 

The  changes  which  took  place  on  this  occafion  were 
as  follow  :  I.  An  abolition  of  the  right  of  re-tlection. 
2.  The  abolition  of  that  light  by  which  the  general 
council  nominated  half  the  vacancits  in  the  great  coun- 
cil. 3.  rhe  right  of  remonftrating  was  taken  from 
the  citizens  at  large,  and  veiled  in  36  adjuiifts,  who 
might  be  prefent  in  the  great  council  the  firll  Monday 
of  every  month.  They  enjoyed  a  right  of  reprefcnta- 
tion,  and  in  confequence  of  that  had  a  deliberative 
voice  ;  but  on  the  whole  were  fo  inlignificiu.t,  that 
they  were  nicknamed  Lcs  Images,  or  "  The  Shadows." 
4.  The  introduction  of  the  grabeau,  or  annual  eonfir- 
mation  of  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  of  the  great 
council,  veiled  entirely  in  the  latter.  By  this  law 
part  of  the  authority  both  of  the  fenate  and  general 
council  was  transferred  to  the  great  council ;  and  by 
fubjefting  the  fenate  to  this  annual  revifion,  its  power 
was  greatly  leffened,  and  it  was  made  in  faft  depend- 
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in  which  It  was  cullomary  to  convene  the  citizens,  and 
all  public  afFemblies'  whatever,  were  prohibited  ;  and 
fo  rigoroufly  was  this  carried  Into  execution,  that  the 
fociety  of  arts  was  prohibited  from  meeting  :  6. 
The  militia  were  aboliflied  ;  firing  at  marks,  cveo 
with  bows  and  arrows,  was  prohibited  ;  and  the  town, 
inllead  of  being  guarded  by  ths  citizens,  was  now  put 
under  the  care  of  1 000  foreign  foldlers,  whofe  colonel 
and  major  were  both  to  be  loreigners.  Thefe  troops 
were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic,  and  of 
obedience  to  the  great  council  and  the  committee  of  »var; 
but  were  under  the  inuuedlate  command  and  infpection 
of  the  latter,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  fuperiorj  control  of 
the  former.  7.  No  perfon  was  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
whether  citizen,  native,  or  inhabitant.  8.  Several 
taxes  were  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  general 
council ;  but  in  time  to  come  it  \»as  provided,  that 
every  change  or  augmentation  of  the  revenue  (hould 
be  fubmitted  to  that  body.  9.  Several  privileges  with 
regard  to  trade  add  commerce,  formerly  pofFefled  by 
the  citizens  alone,  were  now  granted  both  to  citizens 
and  inhabitants. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  this  revolution  would 
be  agreeable  to  peopk  who  had  fuch  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
liberty,  and  had  been  accullomcd  to  put  fuch  a  value 
upon  it,  as  the  G-nevans.  From  what  lus  been  already 
related,  it  might  feem  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  aa 
alinoll  unlverlal  emigration  would  have  taken  place  : 
but  after  their  refentmcnt  had  time  to  fub'ide,  molt  of 
thofe  who  fled  at  firll,  thought  proper  to  return  ;  and. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Coxe,  not  more  than  600  finally 
left  their  country  on  account  of  the  revolution  in 
1782.  The  emigrants  principally  fettled  at  Biuffels 
and  Conftance,  where  they  introduced  the  arts  of 
printing  linens  and  watchmaking.  Soon  after  the  re- 
volution, indeed,  a  memorial,  figned  by  above  ioo3 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  all  of  them  either  pofTefTed  of 
fonie  property  or  vtrfed  in  trade  or  ma.ufattures,  was 
prelcnted  to  the  earl  of  Temple,  then   lord  lieutenant  y 

of  Ireland,  exp  effing  a  delire  to  fettle  in  that  kingdom.  Scheme  oJ 
i  he  propofal  met  with  general  approbation  ;  the  Irilh  fe'tlng  a 

parliament  voted  L.  f 0,000  towards  d.fraylna  the  ex- i""'  "^  " 
^  f....         -'  in-i-  1*^  Genevans 

ptncesot  their  jounuy,  and  attording  them  a  proper  ,„  Ireland. 
fettlement  In  the  IQand.  Lands  were  purchalcd  for 
L.  8coc  In  a  convenient  fi'uatlon  near  Waterford;  part 
of  New  Geneva  was  adually  completed  at  the  cxoence 
of  L,.  10,000;  a  charter  was  granted  with  very  con- 
fiderable  privileges;  the  ftamlard  of  gold  was  alter- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  the  watch  manufafturers; 
and  the  foundation  of  an  academy  laid  upon  an  ufeful 
and  liberal  plan.  Sever^al  Genevans  lauded  in  Ireland 
in  the  month  of  July  1783  ;  but  when  the  nation  had 
expended  near  L.  30,000  on  the  fcheme,  it  was  fud- 
denly  abandoned.  This  leeuis  principally  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  delays  neceflfarily  occafioued  in  the  exe- 
cution of  fuch  a  compile '.ted  plan;  and  in  fome  degree 
alfo  by  the  high  demands  of  the  Genevan  commiliion- 
ers,  who  required  many  pri\  lieges  inconilltent  with 
the  laws  of  Ireland.  By  thefe  delays  tlie  Genevans, 
whofe  chaiatter  feems  not  to  \iepsrj'eveiance,  were  Indu- 
ced to  abandon  the  iclieme,  and  return  to  their  former 
place  of  relidence.  Even  the  few  «ho  li.id  alrcadylanded, 
though  maintained  at  the  public  expenet,  were  difcon- 
tented  at  not  iinding  the  new  town  prepared  for  their 

recep- 
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seva.    reception;  and  as  thcfc  among  the  propofed  emigrants    claimed  an  edidi  for  lowering  the  price  of  bread,  grant-      Gentra 


who  pofTefled  the  grtatift  fharc  of  property  had  already 
withdiawn  their  names,  the  remainder  did  not  choofe 
to  remain  in  a  country  where  thiy  liad  not  capital  fuf- 
ficitnt  to  carry  on  any  confidcrable  trade  or  manufac- 
ture. A  petition  was  then  preftnted  by  the  Genevan 
commiflioncrs,  requefting  that  L.  io,goo  of  the 
L.  50,000  voted  might  be  appropriated  to  the  form- 
ing a  capital:  but  as  tin's  had  been  voted  for  other 
purpofes,  the  petition  was  of  courfe  rtje>lled  ;  in  con- 
ftquerice  of  which,  the  Genevans  relinquiflied  the  fct- 
tlement  by  an  addrefs,  and  foon  after  quitted  the 
I         iHand. 

revo-^      The  people  of  Old  Geneva,  though  returned  to  their 

'  former  place  of  abode,  were  far  from  being  inclined  to 

fubmit  to  the  yoke  with  patience.     They  were  obliged 

to  pay  heavy  taxes  for  maintaining  a  military  force  cx- 

prcfsly  calculated  to  keep  themfclvcs  in  iubjeClion  ;  and 


cd  a  general  amnefty,  and  rclealcd  all  the  infurgents 
wiio  had  been  taken  into  cullody.  Thus  a  momen- 
tary calm  was  produced;  but  the  leaders  of  the  infur- 
rcdtion.  fenfible  that  the  m^gillrates  were  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  employ  a  fufficicnt  force  againll  them, 
rcfoivcd  to  take  advantage  of  the  prcfent  opportunity 
to  procure  a  new  change  of  government.  A  new  ia- 
furrection,  therefore,  lo..k  place  on  the  Jpth  of  the 
month,  in  which  the  foUliers  were  driven  from  their 
pods,  difarmcd,  and  the  gates  klzed  by  the  people. 
Tiie  magiftratts  then,  convinced  that  all  oppofition 
was  fruiilefs,  determined  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  their  antagonills  in  their  full  extent  ;  and  the  ari- 
Itocratical  party  fuddcnly  changing  their  fenlimeiits, 
renounced  in  a  moment  that  f)  llcm  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  fo  obllinately    adliered.      On  the  application 

ofthefulicitor  general,  therefore,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
fo  intolerable  did  this  appear,  that  in  a  few  years  every     ancient  liberties  of  the  people,  the  pcrmiffion  of  bear 


thing  fcemed  ready  for  anolher  revolution.      The  f:ic 
cefs  of  this  feenied  more  probable  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer,  as  France   was  not   now  in   a  condition   to  inter- 
fere as  formerly.     The  general  ferment   foon   rofe  to 
fucli  a  height,  that  government  was  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  military  to  quell  a  tumult  which  hap- 
pened in  the   theatre.     This  produced  only  a  tempo- 
rary tranquillity ;  another  tumult  took  place  on  the 
2^th  of  January  17S9,  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  an  edicl  raifing  the  puce  of  bread   a  Earthing  per 
pound.      On   this  the  people  inftantly  rofe  ;   plundered 
the  bakers  (hops ;  aiid  next  day  a  carri.ige  lopJed  with 
bread  and  efcorted    by  loldiers  was    plundered  in  its 
way  to  the  diilribulion  ofuce.     The  foldiers  fired  on 
the  populace,   by  which  one  nnn   was  killed  and  ano- 
ther  wounded:    but    the   tu:iiult   ilil!    increafing,   the 
foldiers  were  driven  away  ;   and  the  body  cf  the  dccea- 
fed  was  carried  in  a  kind  ot  proceHion  before  the  town, 
houfe,  as  a  monum.ent  of  the  violence  and  oppuflion 
of  the  ariftocratic  party.     The  magillratcs  :n  the  mean 
time  fpent  their  time  in  deliberation,  inllead  of  taking 
any  effectual  method  of  quelling  the  infurredtion.    The 
people  made  the  belt  ufe  of  the  lime  afforded  them  by 
this  delay  of  the  magiltrates  :  they  attacked  and  ca- 
ried  two  of  the  gates,  dangeroufly  wounding  the  com- 
manding officer  as  he  attempted  to  allay  the   fury  of 
both  parties.    At  laft  the  magillra'.  5  dii'ijatched  agalmt 
them  a  conliderable  body  of  troops,  whom  they  thought 
the  infurgents  would  not  have  the  courage  to  relilt  ; 
but   in    this   they   found    thcnifelves   deceived.       The 
people  had   formed  a   firoiig  bairicade,  behind    which 
.  they  played  off  two  lire  pumps  filied  with  boiling  wa- 
ter^and  foap  lyes  againtt  the  extremities  of  tvro  biid^^es 
which  the  military  had  to  crofs  before  they  could  at- 
tack'them.      The  commanding  officer  was  killed  and 
feveral  of  his  men   wounded   by  the  difcharge  of  fmall 
arms  from  windows;  and  the  pavement  was  carried  up  to 
the  tops  of  houfes  in  order  to  be  thrown  down  upon 
the  troops  if  they  fliould  force  the  barricades  and  pe- 
netrate into  the  flreets.     The  tumult  in  the  mean  time 
continued  to  increale,  and  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
univerfal;  when  the  magiflrates,  findh.g  it  would  beim- 
pofTible  to  quell  the  infurgents  without  a  great  efTulion 

of  blood,  were  reduced  to  the  necefhty  of  complying  neighbourhood  of  Vevay,  which  cor,tinucs  for  a  great, 
with  their  demands.  One  of  the  principal  magiflrates  w-ay  beyond  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  contracting  to- 
tepaiied  in  pcrfoa  to  the  q^uarter  of  St  Gervais,  pro-    wards  the  water  by  the  approach  of  the  mountains.. 
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ing  arms,  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  militia,  and  of  their 
circles   or  pjjlitical  clubs,   the  removal  of  the  garril'oa 
from  the   barracks,  and  the  recall  of  the  reprelentgnts 
who  were  baniflied  in  1782;  thefe   moderate  demand* 
were  received  with  complacency,  and  even  fatisfatlion. 
The  preliminaries  were  fettled   without  difEculty,  and 
a  new  editk   of  pacification   was  publifhed   under  the 
title   oi  Modificulions  al'Etfilicn  tie  1782,  and   appro-, 
ved  by  the  leuaie,  great  council,  and  general  council. 
So  great  was  the  unanimity  on  this  occaljon,  that  tha 
modifications   were  received  by   a   majority   of   1321 
againll  52.     The  pacification  was  inllautly  followed  by 
marks  of  friendlhip  betwixt  the  two  parties  which  had 
never  been   experienced  before  ;    the   ions   of  the  prin- 
cipal negatives  frequented  the  circles  of  the  burghers; 
the  magiltrates  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  ; 
and   no   nionvinunt  of  the  mihtary  force  fo  odious  to 
the  people  will  be  allowed  to  remain.     "  The  barracks 
of  the  tovvn-houle  (fays  Mr  Coxe)  are  already  evacua- 
ted, and  will  be  converted  into  a  public  library  ;  the 
new  barracks,  built  at  an  enormous  exptnce,  and  more 
calculated  for  the  garrifon  of  a  powerful  and  oe.polic 
kingdom   than   for  a    fraall   and    free   com.moiiwialth, 
wiU     be   converted  into  a  building  for  the  uuiverfity. 
The  reformation  of  the    ftudies,    which    have  fcarcc- 
ly  received  any  alteration  Cnce  tiie    time   of  Calvin, 
IS  now  in   agitation.      In   a  word,  all  things  feem  at 
prcfent   to   confpire  for   the  general    good ;   and  it  is 
to  be  hoped   that  both  parties,  fhocked  at  the  recol- 
lection  of  patl  troubles,   will  continue   on   as  friendly 
terms  as  the  jealous  nature  of  a  free  coniUtution  will 
admit." 

Gf.sfrA  Lake.  This  lake  is  in  the  fhapc  of  a 
crcfcent  ;  along  the  concave  tide  of  which  Mr  Coxe 
travelled  54  miles.  Switzerland  forms  the  hollow,  and 
Savoy  the  convex  part ;  the  gteatcft  breadth  being 
about  12  miles.  The  country  on  the  fide  of  Savoy  ig 
full  of  high  and-craggy  mountains  ;  but  from  Geneva 
to  the  environs  of  Laufanne  it  flopei  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  and  is  very  rich  and  fertile.  Tiie  banks  rife 
coaliderably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laufanne,  and. 
fotm  a  moft  beautiful  terrace,  with  a  rapid  defccnt  a. 
few  miles  beyond  the  town.     A  plain   b.gins  in   the 
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The  lake  itfdf  appears  at  a  diftance  of  a  beautiful  blue 
colour,  and  the  water  is  very  clear  and  tranfparcnt. 
Near  Geneva  the  coall  of  the  lake  abounds  with  peb- 
bles ;  between  that  city  and  Laufanne  it  is  fandy ; 
from  rliencc  to  Chillon  it  is  bounded  by  hard  calca- 
reous rocks;  and  the  extremity  of  tlie  fliore  is  a  marfli 
.  formed  by  mud  collefted  from  llie  river  Rhone.  The 
greatell  depth  of  ihislake  found  by  M.  de  Luc  is  160 
fathoms.  Here  the  birds  called  lippd  grcbsj  make  their 
appearance  in  December,  and  retire  in -February  to 
other  places  where  they  breed.  They  make  floating 
nrfts  of  reeds  ;  but  as  the  lake  of  Geneva  aii'ords  none 
■of  thefe,  they  are  obliged  to  migrate  to  other  places 
where  they  grow.  Their  flvir.s  are  much  efteemed, 
and  fell  for  12  or  14  s.  each.  The  lake  of  Geneva, 
like  all  others  fituated  between  mountains,  is  fubjeft 
to  fuddcn  llorms. 

Geneva,  or  Gin,  among  diftillers,  an  ordinary  malt 
fpirit,  dlllillcda  fecond^mg,  with  the  addition  offome 
juniper-berries. 

Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to  the  malt  in  the 
grinding;  to  that  the  fpirit  thus  obtained  was  flavour- 
ed with  the  berries  from  the  firll,  and  exceeded  all  that 
could  be  made  by  any  other  method.  At  prefent,  they 
leave  out  the  berries  entirely,  and  give  their  fpirits  a 
flavour  by  diftilling  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  which,  though  it  nearly  rtftnibles  the 
flavour  of  juniper-berries,  has  none  of  their  valuable 
virtues. 

GENEVIEVE,  fathers  or  religious  of;  ihe  name  of 
a  congregation  of  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Au- 
guftine,  eftablifhed  in  France. 

The  congregation  of  St  Genevieve  is  a  reform  of 
the  Augulline  canons.  It  was  begun  by  St  Charles 
Faure,  in  the  abbey  of  St  Vincent  de  Senlis,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  in  the  year  1618. 

In  the  year  i')34,  the  abbey  was  made  eleftlve;  and 
a  general  chapter,  compofed  of  the  fuperiors  of  15 
lioufes  who  had  now  received  the  reform,  chofe  F. 
Faure  coadjutor  of  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  and 
general  of  the  whole  congregation.  Such  were  its 
'beginnings. 

It  has  fince  increafed  very  much,  and  it  now  confifts 
of  above  a  hundred  -monafteries  ;  in  fome  whereof  the 
religious  are  employed  in  the  adminillration  of  the 
pariflies  and  hofpitals  ;  and  in  others  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  fervice,  and  the  inllrutlion  of  eccleiiaftics 
in  feminarles  for  the  purpofe. 

The  congregation  takes  its  name  from  the  abbey  of 
St  Genevieve,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  order,  and 
Avhofe  abbot  is  the  general  thereof.  The  abbey  itfelf 
took  its  name  from  St  Genevieve,  the  patronefs  of  the 
city  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  512.  Five  years 
after  her  death,  Clovis  erefted  tlie  church  of  St  Ge- 
nevieve, under  the  name  and  invocation  of  St  Peter, 
■where  her  relics  are  ftill,  or  were  till  lately,  preferved, 
her  flirine  vifited,  and  her  image  carried  with  great 
procefiions  and  ceremonies  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
fions,  as  when  fome  great  favour  is  to  be  intreated  of 
heaven. 

GENGISKHAN,  the  renowned  fovcreign  of  the 
Moguls,  a  barbarous  and  bloody  conqueror.  See 
JtNGHiz  Khan,  and  ( Hijlory  of  the)  Moguls. 

GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Pagans  to  cer- 
N')s6. 
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tain  geds  who  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  gene- 
ration. 

The  genial  gods,  faysFeftus,  were  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water.  The  twelve  figns,  together  with  the  fun  and 
moon,  were  for.ietimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number. 

GENII,  a  fo.t  of  intermediate  beings,  by  the  Ma- 
hometans believed  to  exifl,  between  men  and  angels. 
They  are  of  a  groller  fabric  than  the  latter,  but  much 
more  aftive  and  powerful  than  the  former.  Some  of 
them  are  good,  others  bad,  and  they  are  capable  of 
future  falvation  or  damnation  like  men.  The  Orien- 
tals pretend  that  thefe  genii  inhabited  the  world  many 
thouland  years  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  under 
the  reigns  of  fevcral  princes,  who  all  bore  tiie  com- 
mon name  of  Solomon  :  that  falling  at  length  into  an 
almoll  general  corruption,  Eblis  was  fent  to  drive  them 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  earth,  there  to  be  confined^ 
and  that  fome  of  that  generation  iliU  remaining  were  by 
Tahmurath,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia,  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  famous  mountain  of  Kcif;  of  whi^fe 
fuccelhons  and  wars  they  have  many  fabulous  and  ro- 
mantic ftorjes.  They  alfo  made  leveral  tanks  and  de- 
grees among  this  kind  of  beings  (if  they  are  not 
rather  different  fpecies)  ;  fome  being  abfolutely  called 
Jin ;  fome  Peri,  or  fairies ;  fome  Div,  or  giants ; 
and  other  Taciuins,  or  fates. 

GENIOGLOSSI,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Miijchs. 

GENIOHYOID^US,  in  anatomy.  Ibid. 
GENIOSTOMA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  quinqiicfid  pcrian- 
thium  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubular  ;  the 
{lamina  five  Ihort  filaments ;  the  antherae  oblong  ;  the 
feeds  very  numerous  and  fubangulaced,  placed  on  a 
filiform  receptacle. 

GENIPPA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  5 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  30th 
order,  Contorta.  The  corolla  is  wheLl-diaped  ;  the 
fligma  club-fliapcd  ;  the  berry  bilocular  ;  tiie  feeds 
neillinj'  in  a  carnous  heart-fhaped  fubilance. 

GENISTA,  r.RooM,  or  DykRs-WEED:  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadclphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  32d  order,  P/iyiionacen-.  The  calvx  is  bilabiate, 
the  upper  lip  bidented,  the  under  one  tridentate  ;  the 
vexillum  is  oblong  and  reflexed,  or  turned  back  from 
the  piftil  and  ftamina.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  cylifo-genitta,  or 
common  broom  ;  and  the  linftoria,  or  dyers  weed. —  . 
Tlie  firil  is  too  well  known  to  need  dcfcription.  Its 
young  flowers  are  fometimes  preferved  as  pickles;  and 
the  plant,  when  burnt,  affords  a  tolerabi'  pure  alkaline 
fait.  Dr  Mead  relates  the  cafe  of  a  dropfical  patient 
that  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  a  decoftioH 
of  green  broom  tops,  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  white 
muftard  feed,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  pa- 
tient had  been  tapped  three  times,  and  tried  the  ulu.»l 
remedies  before.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds,  drank 
freely,  has  been  known  to  produce  fimilar  happv  ef- 
fects ;  but  tiiefe  are  by  no  means  to  be  expetled  in 
every  inllance.  Cows,  horfes,  and  flieep,  refufe  the 
plant.  — 2.  The  tindoria  is  alfo  a  native  of  Britain. 
Ji  Jt 
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Genital     It  rifcs  with  (lirubby  ftalks  three  feet  high,  garni(hed 
II         with  fpear-fliaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  termi- 
*''"'"*•    nated  by   feveral  fpikes  of  yellow   flowers,  fucceeded 
"^f'^'  by  pods.     The  branches  of  the  plant  are  ufed  by  dy- 
ers  for   Riving   a  yellow  colour  ;    from  whence  it  is 
called  dyers-lroom,  grcen-ivood,  ■wood-'waxen,  or  dyeri- 
•wced.     A  dram   and  an   half  of  the   powdered  feeds 
operates  as  a  mild   purgative.      A   dccoaion  of  the 
plant  is  diuretic;  and,  like  the  former,  has  proved  fer- 
viceable  in  dropfical  cafes.     Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
fhtep,  eat  it. 

GENITAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  parts  of  generation.  See  ANATOMy, 
n'  107,  io8. 

GENITES,  among  the  Hebrews,  thofe  dcfcend- 
ed  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
blood. 

The  Greeks  dlftJnguifhfd  by  the  name  of  genilfs 
fuch  of  the  Jews  as  were  iffued  from  parents,  who,  du- 
ring the  Babylonidi  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any 
gentile  family- 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fccond  cafe  of  the 
declenfion  of  nouns.  The  relation  of  one  thing  conll- 
dercd  as  belonging  in  fome  manner  to  another,  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  peculiar  termination  of  nouns  called  the^T- 
nitive  cafe ;  but  in  the  vulgar  tongues  they  make  ufe 
of  a  ii^n  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  this  cafe.  In  Eng- 
lifli  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in  French  de  or  du,  &c. 
Though  in  llrictnefs.  there  are  no  cafes  in  either  of 
thefe  languages ;  inafmuch  as  they  do  not  exprefs  the 
different  relations  of  things  by  different  terminations, 
but  by  additional  prepofitions,  which  is  otherwlfc  ia 
the  Latin. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  fpirit  or  dxmon,  whom 
the  ancients  fuppofcd  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  direct 
his  birth,  accon  pany  him  in  life,  and  to  be  his  guard. 
See  DitMON. 

Among  the  Romans,  Feftus  obferves,  the  name  ^f- 
t:iuj  was  given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  do- 
ing all  things,  deum  qui  •vim  obt'mcret  rerum  omnium 
gerendarum  ;  which  Vcflius,  d:  Idol,  rather  choofes  to 
lead  genendarum,  who  has  the  power  of  producing  all 
things ;  by  reafon  Cenforinus  frequently  ufes^frcre  for 
giguerc. 

Accordingly,  St  Auguftin  de  Civitat.  Dei,  relates, 
from  Varro,  that  the  genius  was  a  god  who  had  the 
power  of  generating  all  things;  and  prefided  over  them 
when  produced. 

Eellus  add.s  that  Aufuftius  fpake  of  the  genius  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  men,  who  gave 
th.em  life  ;  others,  however,  reprefented  the  genius  as 
the  peculiar  or  tutelary  god  of  each  place  :  and  it  is 
certain,  the  laft  is  the  moil  ufual  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  ancients  had  their '/ivj//'  of  nations,  of  cities,  of 
provinces,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
following  infcription  on  medals,  genius  populi  rom. 
"  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people;"  or  genio  pop. 
ROM.  "  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people."  In  this 
ftnfe,  genius  and  /ar  were  the  fame  thing;  as,  in  effeA, 
Cenforinus  and  Apulius  affirm  they  were.  See  Lares 
and  Penates. 

The  Platoniils,  and  other  eaftern  philofophers,  fup- 

pofcd  the  genii  to  inhabit  the  vaft  region  or  extent  of 

air  between  earth  and  heaven.     They  were  a  fort  of 

istermediate  powers,  who  did  the  office  of  mediators 
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between  gods  and  men.  They  were  the  interpreter*  O  enlnt, 
and  agents  of  the  gods  ;  communicated  the  wills  of  ""^  "' 
the  deities  to  men  ;  and  the  prayers  and  vows  of  men 
to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the  majefty  ofthe 
gods  to  enter  into  fuch  trifling  concerns  ;  this  became 
the  lot  of  the  genii,  whofe  nature  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  ;  who  derived  immortality  from  the  one,  and 
paffions  from  the  other  ;  and  who  had  a  body  framed 
of  an  aerial  matter.  Mod  of  the  philofophers,  how- 
ever, held,  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  bora 
with  them,  and  died  ;  and  Plutarch  attributes  the 
ceafing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  ofthe  genii.  See 
Oracle. 

The  heathens,  who  confidcred  the  genii  as  the  guar- 
dians of  particular  perfons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced 
and  were  afflifted  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that 
befel  their  wards.  They  never,  or  very  rarely,  ap- 
peared to  them  ;  and  then  only  in  favour  of  fome  per- 
fon of  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity.  They  likewife 
held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  dilferent 
men  ;  and  that  fome  wer»  much  more  powerful  than 
others :  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a  wizard  in  y^- 
pian  bids  Anthony  keep  at  a  diftance  from  Otlavius, 
by  reafon  Anthony's  genius  was  inferior  to  and  ftood 
in  awe  of  that  of  Oflavius.  There  were  alfo  evil  ge- 
nii, who  took  a  pleafure  in  peifecuting  men,  and 
bringing  them  evil  tidings  :  fuch  was  that  in  Palercu- 
lui,  &c.  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  larvx, 
and  leniures.     See  Larv.e  and  LbMvuEs. 

Geniu?,  in  matters  of  literature,  &c.  a  natural  ta- 
lent or  difpofition  to  do  one  thing  more  than  another; 
or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to  per- 
form well  and  eafily  that  which  others  can  do  but  in- 
differently and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains. 

To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is'tlie  moft  important 
concern.  Men  come  into  the  world  with  a  genius  de- 
termined not  only  to  a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts 
of  that  art,  in  which  alone  they  are  capable  of  fuccefs. 
If  they  quit  their  fphere,  they  fall  even  below  medio- 
crity in  their  profeffion.  Art  and  induHry  add  much 
to  natural  endowments,  but  cannot  fupply  them  where 
they  are  wanting.  Every  thing  depends  on  genius. 
A  painter  often  pleafes  without  obfei'ving  rules  ;  whilft 
another  difpleafts  though  he  obferves  them,  bccaufe  he 
has  not  the  happincfs  of  being  born  with  a  genius  for 
painting. 

A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding  an  army, 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  great  general  by  the  help 
of  experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  conformation  is 
fuch,  that  his  valour  is  no  obdruttion  to  his  prefence 
of  mind,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  makes  no  abate- 
ment of  his  valour.  Such  a  difpofition  of  mind  cannot 
be  acquired  by  art  :  it  can  be  poffeffed  only  by  a  per- 
fon who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  the  world.  What 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  two  arts  may  be  equally  applied 
to  all  other  profcflions.  The  adminlftration  of  great 
concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people  to  thofe  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  naturally  form.ed,  the  lludyof 
phyfic,  and  even  gaming  itfelf,  all  require  a  genius. 
Nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  a  dlftribution  of  her 
talents  among  men,  in  order  to  render  them  neceffary 
to  one  another  ;  the  wants  of  men  being  the  very  firft 
link  of  focicty  :  flie  has  therefore  pitched  upon  parti- 
cular pcifons,  to  give  them  aptitude  to  pcrfotti  rightly 
^  K.  fome 
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Gtmat,    feme   things  which  (he  has  rendered  impoffible  to  o- 
Oenoa.    tij^j-s  ;  and  the  latter  have  a  greater  facility  granted 

-\  '— \ jiicm  for  other  things,  which  facility  has  b;en  refufcd 

to  the  former.  Nature,  indeed,  has  made  an  unequal 
dillribution  of  herblcffings  among  her  children  ;  yet  (he 
has  difinhcriled  none  ;  aad  a  man  diveiled  of  all  kind* 
of  ablhtics,  is  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  an  univerfal 
genius. 

From  the  divcrfity  of  genius,  the  difference  of  In- 
clination arifts  in  men,  whom  nature  has  had  the  pre- 
caution of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which  Ihe 
defigns  them,  with  more  or  lefs  impciuofity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  Uiler  number  of  obdacles 
thev  have  to  furmount  in  order  to  render  ihemfelves 
capable  of  anfwering  this  vocation.  Thus  the  incli- 
nations of  men  are  fo  very  different,  becaufe  they  fol- 
low the  fame  mover,  that  is,  the  impulfe  of  their  ge- 
nius. This,  as  with  the  painter,  is  what  renders  one 
poet  pleafing,  even  when  he  trefpa(rts  againll  rules  ; 
while  others  are  difagreeable,  notwithftanding  their 
ftrift  regularity. 

The  genius  of  thefe  arts,  according  to  the  abbe  du 
Bos  confifts  in  a  happy  arrangement  of  tiie  organs  of 
the  brain  ;  in  a  j'Ht  conformation  of  each  of  tlicfe  or- 
gans;  as  alfo  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  dif- 
pofes  it  to  ferment,  during  exercifc,  fo  as  to  furnidi 
plenty  of  fpirits  to  the  fprings  employed  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  imagination.  Here  he  fuppiifcs  that  the 
compoftr's  blood  is  heated  ;  for  that  painters  and 
poets  cannot  invent  in  cool  blood  ;  nay,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent they  mull  be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  enlliuliafm 
■when  they  produce  their  ideas.  Ariilotle  mentions  a 
poet  who  never  wrote  fo  well  as  when  his  poetic  fury 
hurried  him  into  a  kind  of  frenzy.  The  admirable 
pictures  we  have  in  TalTo  of  Armida  and  Cloiinda, 
were  dra\vn  at  the  expence  of  a  dlfpofition  he  had  to 
real  madnefs,into  which  he  fell  before  he  died.  "  Do 
you  imagine  (fays  Cicero),  that  Pacuvius  wrote  in 
cold  blood  ?  No,  it  was  impoffibh-.  He  muft  have 
been  infpired  with  a  kind  of  fury,  to  be  able  to  write 
fuch  admirable  verfes." 

GENOA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  republic 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  9.  3c.  N. 
Lat.  44.  30. — By  the  Latin  authors  it  is  very  fre- 
quently, though  corruptly,  called  Janua  ;  and  its  pre- 
fent  territories  made  pnrt  of  the  ancient  Liguria.  The 
era  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  Tn  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war  it  was  a  celebrated  emporium  ; 
and  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans  ;  and  with  the  reft  of 
Italy  continued  under  their  dominions  till  the  decline 
of  the  weilern  empire  in  476.  Soon  after,  it  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  Theodoric  the  Ollrogoth  ;  who  ha- 
ving defeated  the  ufurper  Odoacer,  became  king  of 
Italy.  This  happened  in  the  year  498  ;  and  in  a 
fhort  time,  the  Goths  being  almoll  entirely  fubdued 
by  Belifarius  the  emperor  Juftinlan's  general,  Genoa 
was  reannexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  163^1,  it 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,  whofeking 
Protharis  ereftcd  it  into  a  provincial  dukedom. 

The  Lombards  continued  malUrs  of  Genoa  till  the 
yeir  774,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Chailes  the 
Great,  fon  to  Pipin  king  of  Prance.  He  reduced 
Liguria  to   the   ancient  bounds  fettled  by  Auguftus, 
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and  erecled  it  into  a  marquifite  ;  appointing  his  rela-  Ccn^i 
tion  ^luikmarus  the  firft  count  or  margrave.  Genoa  "- — v — 
at  this  time  being  dilUnguKhed  for  its  wealth  and  po- 
pu'oufnefs,  began  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  coall ; 
and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  tliefe  counts  for 
about  ICO  years,  till  the  race  of  the  Pepins  became  en- 
tirely extind  in  Italy,  and  the  empire  was  transferred 
to  the  German  princes. — In  the  year  935  or  936, 
while  the  Gcnoefe  forces  were  abfent  on  tome  expedi- 
tion, the  Sa.acens  furprifed  the  city,  which  they  plun- 
dered and  burnt,  putting  to  death  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  canying  others  into  captivity. 
Having  embarked  their  captives,  together  with  an  im- 
menfe  booty,  they  fet  fail  for  Africa  :  but  the  Ge- 
nocfe  immediately  returning,  purfucd  the  invaders ; 
and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  recovered  all  the 
captives  and  booty,  and  took  a  great  many  of  the  ene- 
my's (hips. 

About  the  year  950,  the  Franks  having  loft  all  au- 
thority in  Italy,  the  Genoefe  began  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  republic,  and  to  be  governed  by  their  own  raa- 
giftratcf,  who  were  freely  elefted,  and  took  the  name 
of  Confuls.  In  order  to  fupport  their  independence, 
they  auplitd  themfeK'es  with  great  afGduity  to  com- 
merce and  navigation  ;  and  being  apprehcnfive  that 
fome  of  the  German  emperors,  who  frequently  entered 
Italy  as  invaders,  might  renew  their  pretenfions  to  their 
ftate,  they  confented  to  acknowledge  Bertngarius  III. 
duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  been  eleCled  emperor  by  a 
party  of  Italian  nobles.  Bcrengariup,  who  had  much 
ado  to  maintain  hlmfelf  in  his  new  dignity,  endeavour- 
ed by  his  conceflir]ns  to  enlarge  the  number  of  his 
friend-  and  adherents  ;  and  accordingly  made  no  diffi- 
culty to  confirm  the  new  republic  in  all  its  rights  and 
privileges.  After  this  the  Genoefe  began  to  extend 
their  commerce  from  Spain  to  Syria,  and  from  Egypt 
to  Conllanti.iople  ;  their  vefTels,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thefe  times,  being  fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as 
merchandife.  Having  thus  acquired  great  reputation, 
they  were  invited  in  lot  7,  by  the  Pifans,  who  had 
likewife  formed  thcmfclves  into  a  republic,  to  join  with 
them  in  an  expedition  againft  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Moors.  In  this  expedition  they  were 
fuccefsful  ;  the  ifland  was  reduced  ;  but  from  this  time 
an  enmity  commenced  between  the  two  republics, 
which  did  not  end  but  with  the  ruin  of  the  Pilans. 

The  lirft  war  with  Pifa  commenced  about  30  years 
after  the  Sardinian  expedition,  and  laired  18  years; 
when  the  two  contending  parties  having  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  jointly  fent  their  forces  againft  the 
Moors  in  ;\frlca,  of  whom  they  are  faid  to  have  killed 
loo.oco.  The  Genoefe  were  very  adive  in  the  time 
of  tlie  crufades,  and  had  a  principal  (hare  in  the  ta- 
king of  Jeriifalein.  They  alfo  waged  confiderable  war 
witli  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whom  they  generally  got 
the  better.  They  alio  prevailed  againft  the  neighbour- 
ing Itates  ;  and,  in  1210,  had  enlarged  their  territories 
beyond  the  fl<Irts  of  the  Apennines,  fo  that  the  rell 
of  Italy  looked  upon  them  with  a  jealous  eye  :  but  m 
1311  the  factions  which  had  for  a  long  time  reigned 
in  the  city,  notwithftanding  all  its  wealth  and  power, 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  fubmit  the.mfclves  for  20 
years  to  the  dominion  of  Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. That  emperor,  how'ever,  died  in  Auguft  13  12; 
and  the  vicar  he  had  left,  foon  after  went  to  Pifa,  up- 
on 
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on  which  the  JilTentions  in  Genoa  revived  with  greater 
'  fury  than  ever.  In  1317,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
tlie  families  of  Spinola  and  Doria ;  which  came  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  both  parties  fought  in  the  ftreets 
for  24  days  without  intermilTion,  raifed  battering  en- 
gines againft  each  others  houfes,  and  filled  the  city 
with  blood.  At  lad  the  Spinolx  quitted  the  city,  and 
retired  to  their  territories  in  the  Apennine  mountains. 
The  civil  war  continued  till  the  year  1331  ;  when,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it  was  concluded, 
that  all  exiles  fiiould  return  to  the  city  ;  that  the  re- 
public (hould  be  gorcrned  by  the  king's  vicar  ;  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  flate  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Guelfs  and  the  GibcUines,  the  two  contending 
parties. 

By  this  ruinous  war,  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  formerly 
adorned  with  palace?  and  vineyards,  was  now  reduced 
to  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waile.  So  great  was 
the  general  defolation,  that,  according  to  Petrarch, 
the  fpeilators  who  failed  along  were  flruck  with  afto- 
nifliment  and  horror.  Villani,  a  cotemporary  author, 
relates,  that  it  was  fuppofed  by  the  learned,  that 
greater  exploits  had  n(3t  been  performed  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy  ;  and  that  the  lodes  each  party  had  fuftained 
would  have  been  fiifficient  to  have  purchafed  a  king- 
dom, the  Gcnoefe  republic  being  in  his  time  the 
richeft  and  moll  powerful  (late  in  Chrillendom.  The 
annalill  .Stella  informs  us,  that,  before  the  war,  the 
moll  extravagant  profufion  and  luxury  prevailed  a- 
lliong  the  Gcnoefe  :  but  that,  towards  the  end,  many 
noble  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  poverty  ; 
fo  tliat,  about  ico  years  after,  it  became  falhionable 
for  tlie  nobles  to  live  in  a  plain  manner,  without  any 
fliow  or  magnificence. 

hi  1336,  both  parties,  fufpending  their  mutual  ani- 
mofities,  fent  two  fleets  of  20  galleys  each  into  the 
German  ocedn,  to  the  afTiftance  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edward  III.  king  of 
England.  This  naval  expedition  proved  the  caufe  of 
a  mod  remarkable  revolution  in  tlie  Gonoefe  govern- 
ment. The  failors  of  the  fleet,  thinking  thcmfclves 
injured  by  tlieir  ofliccrs,  wliora  they  accufed  of  de- 
frauding them  of  their  pay,  proceeded  to  an  open  mu- 
tiny ;  and,  having  expelled  the  admiial,  and  other  com- 
manders, ftized  the  galleys.  The  king  of  France  be- 
ing choitn  arbitrator,  decided  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
and  iniprifoned  16  of  the  cliiefs  of  the  mutineers.  U- 
pon  tin's  feveral  of  the  failors  left  the  fleet,  and  return- 
ed to  Genoa  ;  where  they  went  round  the  coalls,  re- 
pealing their  mutinous  complaints,  which  were  great- 
ly hearkened  to,  upon  a  fa!fe  report  that  the  mutineers 
who  had  been  Impriloncd  were  broke  upon  the  wheel. 
The  fadtious  fpirlt  increafcd  ;  and  at  laft  the  Gcnoefe 
infilled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  for  having  an  abbot  of 
their  own  choofing,  and  20  of  the  people  with  the  con- 
knt  of  the  captains  of  the  republic  afiembled  for  that 
jiurpofc.  While  the  mob  were  impatiently  expccfling 
their  doclfion,  a  mechanic,  generally  accounted  a  fool, 
mounted  a  wooden  bench,  and  called  out  that  one 
Simon  Bucanigree  fliould  be  chofen  abbot.  This  be- 
ing inllaiitly  echoed  by  the  populace,  he  was  firll  de- 
clared nll'J,  llieii  lord,  and  at  lall  duir  of  Genoa. 

This  new  expedient  did  not  at  all  anfwcr  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  diflcntions  continued  as  violent  as  ever, 
notwitliftanding  the  power  of  the  new  magiftrates  5 


and  by  thcfe  perpetual  divifions  the  republic  was  at 
lall  fo  mucli  weakened,  that  in  1 390  the  kin"-  of  Fiance 
was  declared  Lord  of  Genoa.  Under  the  French  go- 
vernment, however,  they  foon  became  exceedingly 
impatient  ;  and,  in  1422,  the  duke  of  Milan  obtained 
the  fovereignty.  Witlf  this  iituation  tiiey  were  equally 
dlfpleafed,  and  therefore  revolted  in  1436.  Twenty- 
two  years  after,  finding  thcmfelvcs  prefTcd  by  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army  fent  by  Alphcnfo  king  of  Naples, 
they  again  conferred  the  fovereignty  of  their  Hate 
upon  the  king  of  France.  In  1460,  they  revolted 
from  the  French  ;  and,  four  yesrs  after,  put  themfelves 
again  imder  the  protefllon  of  the  duke  of  Milan  ;  from 
whom  tliey  revolted  in  1478.  He  was  again  declared 
fovereign  of  the  republic  in  1488  ;  and,  i  1  years  after, 
the  city  and  territories  of  Genoa  were  conquered  bv 
Louis  XI 1.  of  France. 

The  almoft  unparalleled  ficklenefs  of  the  Genoefe 
difpofition  was  not  to  be  correded  by  this  mlbfortune. 
They  revolted  in  1506  ;  but  next  year  were  again  fub- 
dued  by  Louis.  Six  years  after,  they  again  revolted  ; 
and  in  15 16,  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  I52«,  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  ad- 
miral in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  undertook  to  ref- 
cue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes, 
and  rellore  it  to  its  liberty.  Knowing  well  the  fickle 
difpofition  of  his  countrymen,  he  took  all  occafions  of 
exciting  difcontcnts  among  them  againll  the  govern- 
ment. He  perfuaded  them,  that  the  French  (who  had 
again  obtained  the  fovereignty)  had  left  tlicm  only  a 
lliadow  of  liberty,  while  they  pretended  to  protecft 
them  from  their  enemies.  To  the  nobility  he  repr^- 
fented  the  difgrace  of  fuffering  the  government  to  be 
veiled  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  lefs  worthy  of  autho- 
rity than  themfelves.  Thus  he  foon  formed  a  llrong 
fatllon,  and  formed  his  plan  ;  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  took  the  mofl;  proper  time,  namely,  when 
almoll  three-fourths  of  the  French  garrlfon  had  been 
carried  oflF  by  the  plague.  He  advanced  with  500 
men  ;  and  his  friends  having  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  him,  he  felzed  the  principal  pods,  and  thus  be- 
came mailer  of  it  without  drawing  his  fword.  The 
garrifon  retired  to  the  forts,  where  they  foon  after  ca- 
pitulated, and  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  Doria  re-- 
cflablilhed  the  ancient  form  of  government.  See  Do- 
ria. 

The  republic  hath  fmce  continued  to  preferve  her 
liberty,  though  greatly  fallen  froin  lier  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  and  now  become  a  very  inconfiderable  Hate.  In 
1684,  the  Genoefe  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under 
the  refentment  of  Louis  XIV.  at  which  time  the  city 
was  almoll  dellroyed  by  a  formidable  bombardment. 
In  the  year  i68f5,  it  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Byng, 
and  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but  there  were  at  that  time 
no  views  of  making  a  permanent  conqueil  of  the  city. 
In  1730,  the  idand  of  Corlica  revolted  from  the  Ge- 
noefe, and  could  never  afterwards  be  reduced  by  them; 
for  wliich  rcalon  it  was  fold  to  tlie  French,  who  in  the 
year  1770  totally  reduced  it. 

The  Genoele  territories  extend  along  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fca,  commonly  called  the  gu/p6  of 
Ginoa,  about  152  miles;  but  their  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal, being  from  eight  to  about  20  miles.  Where 
they  are  noi.  bounded  by  the  fea,  the  following  (latei 
and  countries,  taking  them  from  welt  to  eatl,  are  their 
4  K  2  boun- 
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o«nc».    boundaries,  viz.   Piedmont,  Montferat,  Milan,  Placen-  on  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  manufa^ures  ;    and  to  have 

■""V"""  tia,  Parma,  the  dukedom  of  Tufcaiiy,  and  the  repub-  fharcs  in  merchantlhips  :  and   fome  of  them,  as  the 

lie  of  Lucca.     This  tra<fl,  though  a  great   part    of  it  Palavacini,  arc  aftualK  the  grtattll  merchants  in  Ge- 

is  mountainous,  and  fome  of  that  barren  enough,  yet  noa.     Another  very  profitable  article  of  trade  carried 

produces  plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  good  pafture.  wood,  on   by   them  is  banking,   and   dealing    in   bills  of  ex- 

garden-lluff,  and    mulberry  trees,   with  fome  wine  and  change.      A  new  academy  of  painting,  fcuii  lure,  civil 

oil,  but  little  corn.      What  they  want  of  the  lail,  they  and  military  architecture,  was  inflituted  here  in  175  I. 

have  either  from  Lombardy,  Sicily,  or  Naples.  One  may  walk  the  flrcets  of  Genoa  in  the  night  with 

Genoa  ftands  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  the  greatf.ft  faftty,   which  is  more  than  can  be  faid  of 

at  the  bottom  of  a  little  gulpli,  partly  on  the  flat,  and  many   cities  in   Italy.      Exccflive  fplendor  and  luxury 

partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  pltafani  hill;  in  confequtnce  are,  in   feveral  refpefts,   rellrained   by    falutary   laws. 

of  which,  it  appears  to  great  advantage  from  the  fea.  No  beggars  are  peimitted  to  alk  alms  in   Genoa,  and 

It  is  defended  on  the  land  fide  by  a  double  wall,  which  the  inns  are  better  than  tliofe  at  Turin.     When  a  fin- 

in  circumference  is  about  ten  Italian  miles.     Two  of  gle  perfon   is  buried,  a  kind  of  garland  of  all  forts  of 

the  ftreets  confiil  entirely  of  a  double  ftraight  row  of  artificial   flowers   is  placed   on   the    cofSn.      The  Ge- 

magnificcnt  palaces.      The    others,  though  clean  and  noele  in  general  are  eltcemed  crafty,  indullrious,  and 

well  paved,  are  crooked  and  narrow.     The  palaces  of  inured  to  labour  above  the  other  Italians. 

the  nobility  are  almoil  all  of  marble,  and  many  of  them  GENSING.      See  Panax. 

arc  painted  on  the  outiide.  That  there  ihould  be  fuch  GENTIANA,  Gentian,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
a  profufion  of  marble  here,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the  digynia  Older,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
as  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  with  it.  The  city  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  churches,  and  con-  2cth  order,  ^o/accf.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous  ; 
vents,  and  fcveral  hofpitals.  The  palace  where  the  the  capfule  bivalvcd  and  unilocular;  there  are  two  Ion- 
doge  refides,  and  where  the  great  and  little  council,  gitudinal  receptacles.  The  moll  remarkable  fpecies 
and  the  two  colleges  of  the  procuratori  and  govcrna-  are  the  following  : 

tori  afTemble,  is  a  large  (lone  building  in  the  centre  of  i-  The  lutca,  or  common  gentian  of  the  fhops.  It 
the  city  :  but  it  contains  fome  line  paintings  in  frefco  ;  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany  ;  from 
two  ftatues  of  Andrew  and  John  Doria  in  white  mar  whence  the  roots,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
ble  ;  and  an  arfcnal,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  arms  for  brought  to  this  country.  Thefe  have  a  yellowifh- 
thirty-four  thoufand  men,  with  a  fiiield,  containing  brown  colour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  The  lower 
one  hundred  and  twenty  piftolbarrels,  and  thirty-three  leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  (liape,  a  little  p>>inted  at 
coats  of  mail,  which,  it  is  pretended,  were  worn  by  the  end,  iliff,  of  a  ycUowilh  green,  and  have  tive  large 
as  many  Gcnoefe  heroines  in  a  croifade.  Of  the  veins  on  the  back  of  each.  Tiie  llalk  riles  four  or  five 
churches,  the  fined  are  thofe  of  the  Annunciation,  St  feet  high,  garniihed  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs  at 
Mary  Carignan,  St  Dominic,  and  St  Martha.  In  the  each  joint,  almoft  embracing  the  llalk  at  their  bale, 
cathedral  is  a  dilh  made  of  a  fiiigle  emerald.  All  the  They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  dimi- 
inhabitancs  here,  except  the  principal  ladies,  who  are  nilh  gradually  ii  their  fize  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
carried  in  chairs,  walk  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  nar-  come  out  in  whirls  at  the  joints  on  the  upper  part  of 
rowriefs  or  llccpnefs  of  the  ftreets.  The  fortifications  the  ftalks.  Handing  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  whofe  origin 
of  the  city,  towards  the  fea,  are  remarkably  ftrong.  is  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  ar  pale 
There  are  two  fine  llone-bridges  over  the  rivers  Bon-  yellow  colour.— The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  fre- 
zevera  and  BIfagno,  the  firft  whereof  walhes  the  weft,  quently  ufed  in  medicine  as  flomachic  bitters.  In 
and  the  other  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  within  which  talle  they  are  lefs  exceptionable  than  molt  of  the  fub- 
there  is  alfo  a  furprifing  ftone-bridge  joining  two  hills,  ilances  of  this  clafs.  Infufions  of  gentian-root  fla- 
The  harbour,  though  large,  is  far  from  being  fafe ;  voured  with  orange-peel,  aie  fuflkiejitly  grateful, 
but  no  care  or  expence  have  been  fpared  to  render  it  Some  years  ago  a  poifonous  root  was  difcovered 
as  fafe  and  commodious  as  poflible.  The  wind  to  among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  ;  the  ufe  of 
which  it  is  moft  expofed,  is  that  called  Labeciio,  or  the  which  occafioned  violent  diforders,  and  in  fome  cafes 
fouthwefl.  The  place  where  the  republic's  galleys  death.  This  root  is  eafily  dittinguilhed  from  the  gen- 
lie,  is  called  the  Darfena,  where  are  a  great  number  tian,  by  Its  being  internally  of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  Tuikifh  Haves.      On  a  rock,  on  the  well  fide  of  the  of  bitternefs. 

harbour,  is  the  fanal  or  light-houfe,  a  high  tower,  on  2.  The  centaureum,  or  lefler  centaury  of  the  fliops, 

the  top  of  which  is  a  lanthorn,  containing   thirty-fix  is  a   native  of  many   parts  of  Britain.      It  grows  on 

lamps.     The  trade  of  Genoa  is  chiefly  in  velvets,   da-  dry  pallures  ;  and  its  height  is  commonly  proportioned 

malks,  plulh,  and  other  filks,  brocades,  lace,  gloves,  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  as  in  rich  foils  it  will  grow 

fweetmeats,  fruits,  oil,    Parmcfan   cheefe,    anchovies,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  but  in  poor  ones  not  above 

and  medicinal  drugs  from  the   Levant  ;   but  the  bad-  three  or  four  inches.      It  is  an  annual  plant,   with  up- 

ncfs  of  the  harbour,  and  the  high  price  of  commodi-  right   branching   llalks,   girnilhed  with   fmall    leaves, 

tics,  greatly   check  its   commerce.      In  1751,   Genoa  placed   by   pairs.      The   flowers   grow  in   form   of  an 

was  declared  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  under  certain  umbel  at  the   top   of  the   ftalk,  and  are  of  a  bright 

rcftriftions  :  in  that  called  Porto  Franco,  any  merchant  purple  colour.      They  come  out  in  July,   and  the  feed 

may  have   a  warehoufe,   and  import  or  export  goods  ripens  in  autumn.      The  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in 

duty-free;    but  fuch  as  are  difpofed  of  in  the  city,  or  gardens.     The  tops  are  an   ufeful   aperient  bitter,  in 

on  the  continent,  are  taxed  pretty  high.     The  nobili-  which  view  they  are  often  ufed  in  the  prefciit  praftice 

ty  arc  allowedtto  trade  in  the  wUglefale  way  j  to  carry  of  medicine. 
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GENTILE,  in  matters   of  religion,  a   Pagan,  or 
worfhipper  of  falfe  gods. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from  the  Jews, 
who  called  all  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  name  0-11 
g'jim,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  tranfjations  of 
the  Old  Tellament  is  rendered  i--«  ■'■"  ;  in  which  fenfe  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Tellament;  as  in  Matth. 
vi.  32.  "  All  thefc  things  the  nations  or  Gentiles 
feek."  Whence  tile  Liitin  church  alfo  ufed^f;;/«  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  our  GentlUs,  cfpecially  in  the  New  Tc- 
flamcnt.  But  the  word  genles  foon  got  another  fig- 
nification,  and  no  longer  meant  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Jews;  but  thofe  only  who  were  neither  Jews  norCliri- 
flians,  but  followed  the  fuperllitions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  &o.  In  this  fenfe  it  continued  among  the 
Chriltian  writers,  till  their  msnner  offpecch,  together 
with  their  religion,  was  publicly  and  by  authority  re- 
ceived in  the  empire  ;  when  gentiles,  from  gentes,  came 
into  ufc  :  and  then  both  words  had  two  figniticatioiis, 
viz.  in  trcatifes  or  laws  concerning  religion,  they  lig- 
nilied  Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  ChrilUans  ;  and  in 
civil  affairs,  they  were  ufed  for  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Romans. 

Gentile,  in  the  Roman  law  and  hiftory,  a  name 
which  fomelimes  exprelTcs  what  the  Romans  otherwife 
called  biirbarians,  whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome 
or  not  :  but  this  word  was  ufcd  in  a  more  particular 
fenfe  for  all  (Irangers  and  foreigners  not  fubjedt  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

GENTILESCHI  (Horatio),  an  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Pifa  in  1  j6j.  After  having  made  hini- 
felf  famous  at  Florence,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy;  from  whence  he  went 
to  France,  and  at  lail,  upon  the  invitation  of  Charles  I. 
came  over  to  England.  He  was  well  received  by. 
that  king,  who  appointed  him  lodgings  in  his  court, 
together  with  a  confiderable  falaiy  ;  and  empl.iyed 
him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and  other  public 
places.  The  moll  remarkable  of  his  performances  in 
England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York- 
lioufe.  He  did  alfo  a  Madona,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot 
with  his  two  daughters,  for  king  Chatles;  all  which 
lie  performed  admirably  well.  After  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  his  collection  was  cxpoled  to  lale,  nine 
pitturcs  of  Gentilcfchi  were  fold  for  600  1.  and  are 
now  faid  to  be  the  ornaments  of  the  hall  in  Marlbo- 
rough-houfe.  His  moft  efteemed  piece  abroad  was 
the  portico  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio's  palace  at  Rome. 
He  made  feveral  attempts  in  face-painting,  but  with 
little  fuccefs ;  his  talent  lying  altogether  in  hillories, 
with  figures  as  big  as  the  life.  He  was  much  in  fjvour 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  many  others  of 
the  nobility.  After  12  years  continuance  in  England, 
he  died  here  at  84  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  m  the 
queen's  chapel  at  Somerfct-houfe.  His  print  is  a- 
mong  the  heads  of  Vandyke,  he  having  been  drawn  by 
that  great  mafter.  He  left  behind  him  a  daughter, 
Artemifia  Genliltfchi,  who  was  but  little  inferior  to 
her  father  in  hiftoi-y-painting,  and  excelled  him  in 
portraits. 

GENTILIS  (Albericus),  profefFor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford  ;  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  had  quitted  Italy 
with  his  father,  on  account  of  religion.  He  wrote 
feveral  works;  three  books,  in  particular,  ZJ^yurfif///, 


which  have  not  been  unfcrviceable  to  Grotius.   He  died   Gentllw, 
at  London  in  1608.  Otii-lcnv|a. 

GtNTiLts  (Sclpio),  brother  to  the  former,  and  as  * 
celebr.ited  a  civilian  as  he,  forfook  hij  n:itive  country 
that  he  might  openly  profefs  the  Protellant  religion. 
He  was  counfcllor  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  pro- 
fefFor of  law  with  \mcommon  re))Utation.  He  w.is  a 
great  humanill  ;  and  in  his  leftures,  as  well  as  books, 
mixed  the  flowers  of  polite  learniiig  with  the  thorns  of 
the  law.      He  died  in  161 6. 

GENTLEMAN.     Under    this   denomination  are 
comprehended  all  above  the  rank  of  yeomen*,  where- '  ^'"  '"'"'' 
by  noblemen  are  truly  called  ^f«//i7n.^H.  '"onaltj. 

A  gentleman  is  ufually  defined  to  be  one,  who, 
without  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whofe  in- 
cellors  have  been  freemen  :  and  by  the  coat  that  a 
gentleman  giveth,  he  is  known  to  be,  or  nit  to^be,  de- 
icended  from  thofe  of  hio  name  that  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  fince. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  genlllliomme  ;  or 
rather  of  gtiitil,  "  line,  fafhionable,  or  becoming  ;"  and 
the  Saxon  man,  q.  d.  honcflus,  or  lyju^Jlo  loco  nalus.— 
The  lame  fignitication  has  the  Italian  gentllhuomo,  and 
the  Spanifh  h'uLilgo^  or  hijo  dulgn,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
fomebody,  or  of  a  perfon  of  note. — If  we  go  farther 
back,  we  fhall  iind  gentleman  originally  derived  from 
the  Latin  geniilis  homo ;  which  was  ufed  among  the 
•Romans  for  a  race  of  noble  perfons  of  the  fame  name, 
born  of  free  or  ingenuous  parents,  and  whofe  ance- 
ftors  had  never  been  (laves  or  put  to  death  by  law. 
Thus  Cicero  in  his  Ttf/i/Vj-,  "  Gentiles  fiwt,  qui  inter  fe 
eoJem  fiint  nomine,  ah  ingenuis  oriundi,  quontn  m.tjoruin 
nemo  fervitutcm  fervroit,  qui  capile  non  funl  lUminuli,  &c. 
—  Some  hold  that  it  was  formed  horn  gentile,  i.  e.  pa- 
gan ;  and  that  the  ancient  Franks,  who  conquered 
Gaul,  which  was  then  converted  to  Chrilh'anity,  were 
called  ^tV7/;7«  by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  heathens. — 
Others  relate,  that  towards  the  declenlion  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
there  were  two  companies  of  brave  foldiers,  the  one 
called  ^tn.'/V/'.VOT,  and  the  other  fcutarionim  ;  and  that  it 
was  hence  we  derive  the  names  genllemti-i  and  efqiiire. 
See  Esquire. — This  fentiment  is  confirmed  by  Paf- 
quire,  who  fuppofes  the  appelhtion  gentiles  and  ceiiycrs 
to  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  from  the  Roman  fol- 
diery  ;  it  being  to  the  gentiles  and  fcutarii,  who  were 
the  braveil  of  tlie  foldiery,  that  the  princip.il  benefices 
and  portions  of  lands  were  afligiied.  See  Benefice. 
— The  Gauls  obferving,  that  during  the  empire  of  the 
Romans,  the  fcutarii  and  gentiles  had  the  bell  tene- 
ments or  appointments  of  all  the  foldiers  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  provinces,  became  infenfibly  accullomed  to 
apply  the  fame  names,  gcntilhommes  and  eciiyers,  to  fuch 
as  they  found  their  kings  gave  the  bed  provifions  or 
appointments  to. 

Gentleman  UJher  of  the  Black  Rod.  See  Rod. 
GF.NTLhi.iRN  of  the  Chapel  ;  officers  whofe  duty  and 
attendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  in  number  32. 
Twelve  of  them  ate  priclls  ;  the  other  20,  commonly 
called  cleiLs  of  the  chapel,  alull  in  the  perf^irmauce  of 
divine  fervice.  One  of  the  lirll  12  is  chofc;;  for  con- 
feflbr  of  the  houfchold  ;  whofe  offije  is  to  read  prayers 
every  morning  to  the  houfchold  fcrvants,  to  viiit  the 
fick,  examine  and  prepare  communicants,  and  admi- 
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G^ntoes.  nifter  the  facrameiit.  One  of  20  clerks,  wtll  verl'cd  in 
'"  X  mufic,  is  chofen  firll  organift,  who  is  mailer  of  the 
children,  to  iiilhuft  tliem  in  mufic,  and  whatever  elfe 
is  necefiai-y  for  the  fervici-  of  the  chapel ;  a  fecond  is 
likewifc  an  organill ;  a  tliird  a  hitanift  ;  and  'a  fourth 
a  violift.  There  are  hkewife  three  vergers,  fo  called 
from  the  filver  rods  they  carry  in  their  hands;  being 
a  ferjeant,  a  yeoman,  and  groom  of  the  vellry  :  the 
firft  attends  the  dean  and  fub  dean,  and  finds  fur- 
plices  and  other  neceflaries  for  the  chapel ;  tlie  le- 
cond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel,  keepa  tlic 
pews,  and  fiats  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  the  groom 
has  his  attendance  within  the  ehapeldoor,  and  looks 
after  it. 

GENTOOS,   in   modern  hillory,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  denote  the  profcfl'ors 
of  the  religion   of  the  bramins  or  brachmans,  who  in- 
habit the  country  called  Hindojlun,  in  the  Eall  Indies, 
from  the  woid_^<iH,  a  "   region,"   and  A;k</ or  hhidoo  ; 
which  Fcrilhteh,  as  we  learn  from  colonel  Dow's  tranf- 
lation  of  his  liiftory,  fuppofes   to   iiave  been   a  fon  of 
Ham  the  fon  of  Noah,      ft  isobfeivcd,  however,  that 
Hindoo  is  not  the  name  by  which  the  inhabitants  ori- 
ginally fiyled  themfclves  ;  but  according  to  the  idiom 
of  the  fchanfcrk  which  they  ufe,  jumboihep,  (romjum- 
boo,  a  •'  jackall,"  an  animal  common   in  their  coun- 
try ;  and  deep,  a  large  portion  of  land  furrounded  by 
the  fea  ;   or  Ihertckhunt,  from  LhunI,  i.  e.   "   a   conti- 
nent," and  Iherrhut,  the  name  of  one  of  the  firll   In- 
dian rajahs.      It  is  alfo  to  he  obfervcd,  that  they  have 
afTumed  the  name  of  Hindoos  only  fince  the  era  of  the 
Tartar   government,    to   diftingulfh   themfelves    from 
their  conqueiors  the  Muffulmen.     The  term  Gtntoo  or 
Gent,  in  the  Schanfcrit  dialeft,  denotes  animal  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  its  more  confined  fenfe  mankind,  and  ia  ne- 
ver appropriated  particularly  to  fuch  as  follow  the  doc- 
trines of  Brhima.     Thefe  are  divided   into  four  great 
tribes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  fcparate  appellation; 
but  they  have  no  common  or  colleftive  term  that  com- 
prehends the  whole   nation  under  the   idea   affixed  by 
the  Europeans  to  the  word    Gentoo.     Mr  Halhed,   in 
the  preface  to  his  tranflacion  of  the  Code   of  Gentoo 
Laws,  conjectures,   that  the  Portuguefe,  on  their  firlt 
arrival  in  India,  hearing    the   word  frequently  in   the 
mouths  of  the  natives,  as  applied  to  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, might  adopt  it  for  the  domcllic  appellation  of  the 
Indians   themfelves,  or    perhaps    their  bigotry  might 
force  from  the  word  Gentoo  a  fanciful  allufion  to  Gen- 
tile or  Pagan.     The  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos,  vie  with 
the  Chincfe  as  to  the  antiquity  of  their  nation.     They 
reckon  the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  jogues,  or  di- 
ftinft  ages :   the   firll   is  tlie   Suttee  jogue,  or  age   ot 
purity,  whicli    is  faid  to  have  laflcd  about  3,200,000 
years;  during   which   the    life   of  man    was  too,ooo 
years,  and  his  llature  21  cubits  :   the  fecond,  the  Tir- 
tah  jogue,  or   the  age  in  which  one-third  of  mankind 
ivere  repiobate  ;  which  confiltcd  of  2,400,000  years, 
when  men  lived  to  the  age  of  10,000  years  :  the  third, 
the  Dwaparjoguc,  in  wliich  half  of  the   iuiman  race 
became    depraved  ;  which  endured  to  600,000  years, 
when   mens  lives   were  reduced   to    1000  years:  and 
fourthly,  tiie  Collee  jogue,  in  which  all  mankind  were 
corrupted,  or  rather  diminllhed,  which  the  word  roZ/ff 
imports.     This  is  the  preftnt  era,   which  Lhty  fuppofe 
will  fubfill  for  400,000  years,  of  which  near  joou  are 
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already  pad  ;  2nd  man's  life  in  this  period  is  limited  to  Gentoo' 
100  years.  It  is  fuppofcd  by  many  authors,  that  mod  """V 
of  the  Gentoo  yA<2/Ar/,  or  fcripturcs,  were  compofed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Collet  jogue  :  but  an  ob« 
jeilion  occurs  againll  this  fuppt>fition,  viz.  that  the 
diallers  take  no  notice  of  the  deluge  ;  to  which  the 
bramins  i"eply,  that  all  their  fcriptures  wer-e  written 
before  the  time  of  Noah,  and  the  deluge  never  extend- 
ed to  Hindollan.  Neverthelefs,  it  appears  from  the 
diallers  themfelves,  that  they  claim  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity than  this;  inllanccs  of  which  are  recited  by 
Mr  Halhed. 

The  dodrine  of  tranfmigratlon  is  one  of  the  diftin- 
guilhing  tenets  of  the  Gentoos.  With  regard  to  this 
fubjedl,  it  is  their  opinion,  according  to  Mr  Holwell, 
that  thofe  fouls  which  have  attained  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  purity,  either  by  the  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners or  the  feverity  of  their  mortifications,  are  removed 
to  regions  of  happinefs  proportioned  to  their  refpec- 
tive  mei'its  ;  but  that  thofe  who  cannot  fo  far  fuimount 
the  prevalence  of  bad  example,  and  the  powerful  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  as  to  deferve  fuch  a  promotion, 
are  condemned  to  undergo  continual  punilhment  in  the 
animation  of  fucceflive  animal  forms,  until,  at  the  (la- 
ted  period,  another  renovation  of  the  four  jogues  Ihall 
commence,  upon  the  dllTolutlon  of  the  prelent.  They 
imagine  fix  different  fplieres  above  this  earth ;  the 
highell  of  which,  called  yi/Wtr,  is  the  r'efidence  of  Bhri- 
ma  and  his  particular  favourites.  This  fphere  is  alfo 
the  habitation  of  thofe  men  who  never  uttered  a  falfe- 
hood,  and  of  thofe  women  who  have  voluntarily  burn- 
ed themfelves  with  their  hulbands  ;  the  propriety  of 
which  praiitice  isexprefsly  enjoined  in  the  code  of  the 
Gentoo  laws.  This  code,  printed  by  the  Eall-India 
Company  in  1776,  is  a  very  curious  collection  of  Hin- 
doo jurifprudence,  which  was  feleCled  by  the  moll  ex- 
perienced pundits  or  lawyers,  from  curious  originals  in 
the  Schanfcrit  language,  who  were  employed  for  this 
purpofe  from  May  1773  to  February  1775;  after- 
wards trandated  into  the  Perfian  idiom,  and  then  into 
the  Englllh  language  by  Mr  Halhed. 

The  I'everal  inftitutes  contained  in  this  coUeftion 
are  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  and 
rcveicd  as  of  the  hlglrell  authority.  The  curious  read- 
er will  difcover  an  allonidiing  fimilarlty  between  the 
inllitutcs  of  this  code  and  irrany  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  jewilh  law  ;  between  the  characler  of  the  bramins 
or  priells,  and  the  Lcvites  ;  and  between  the  ceremo- 
ny of  the  fcape-goat  under  the  Mofaic  difpenfation, 
and  a  Gentoo  cei-emony  called  the  cjhummed jug,  in 
whicli  a  liorfe  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  the  goat.  Many 
obfolete  cuiioms  and  ufages  alluded  to  in  many  parts 
of  the  Ohl  Ttftument,  nuy  alfo  receive  illullrations 
from  the  inllltutes  of  this  code.  It  appears  from  the 
code,  that  the  bramins,  who  are  the  priclls  and  legif- 
lators  of  the  country,  have  refigned  all  the  fecular  and 
executive  power  into  the  hands  of  another  call  or  tribe; 
and  w^  branilu  has'  been  properly  capable  of  the  magi- 
llracy  lines  tlie  time  of  the  futtee  jogue.  The  only 
privilege  of  importance  which  they  have  appropriated 
to  themfelves,  is  an  exemption  from  all  capital  punilh- 
ment: they  may  be  degraded,  branded,  impnfoned 
for  life,  or  fent  into  perpetual  exile  ;  but  it  is  every 
where  exprcfsly  ordained,  that  a  bramln  (hall  not  be 
put  to  death  oa  any  account  whalfoever. 
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We  have  a'veajy  obferveH,  that  tht  Hindoos  are  di- 
vided into  four  great  and  orij^inal  tribes,  which,  accor  I- 
ing  to  the  Gentoo  theology,  proceeded  from  the  four 
difTercnt  members  of  Brlilma,  the  fnppofcd  immediate 
agent  of  the  creation  under  the  fpirlt  of  the  Almighty. 
Thefe  tribes  are  the  brariiiiis,  which  proceeded  from 
Iiie  mouth,  and  whofe  office  is  to  pray,  read,  and  in- 
llrudl  ;  th<-  Chchteree,  which  proceed  fn^m  his  arms, 
whofe  office  is  to  draw  the  bow,  to  finht,  and  to  go- 
vern ;  the  Bice,  proceeding  from  the  belly  or  thighs, 
who  are  to  provide  the  nccclTaries  of  life  by  agriculture 
and  traffic  ;  and  the  So  der,  from  the  feet,  which  are 
ordained  to  hbour,  ferve.  and  travel. 

Few  Clirillian'!,  fays  the  trauflator  of  the  Gentoo 
code,  have  exprcfled  tlumfelvcs  with  a  more  becnmi/ig 
reverence  of  tlic  grand  and  impartial  defigns  of  Provi- 
dence in  all  its  works,  or  with  a  more  extenfive  cha- 
rity towards  all  their  fellow-creatures  of  every  profef- 
fion,  than  the  Gentoos.  It  is  indeed  an  article  of 
faiih  among  the  bramins,  that  God's  all  merciful  power 
would  not  have  permitted  fuch  a  number  of  different 
religions,  if  he  had  not  found  a  pleafure  in  beholding 
tlicir  varieties. 

GENUFLEXION,  {of  genu,  "  knee,"  and><75 
"  1  bend,")  the  aft  of  bowing  or  bending  the  knee  ;  or 
ratlicr  of  kneeling  down. 

The  Jefult  Rofweyd,  in  his  Onomafticon,  fhows, 
that  genuflexion,  or  kneeling,  has  been  a  very  ancient 
cullom  in  the  church,  and  even  under  the  Old  Tella- 
ment  difpenfation  ;  and  that  this  praftice  was  obfer- 
ved  throughout  all  the  year,  excepting  on  Sundays, 
and  during  the  lime  from  Eaflcrto  Wliitfuntide,  when 
kneeling  was  forbid  by  the  council  of  Nice. 

Others  have  (liown,  that  the  cuflom  of  not  kneeling 
on  Sundays  had  obtained  from  the  tinp.e  of  the  apolHes, 
as  appears  from  St  Ircnoius,  and  Tertullian  ;  and  the 
Ethiopic  church,  fcriipuloudy  attached  to  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  ilill  retains  that  of  not  kneeling  at  divine 
fervicp.  The  Ruffians  eiletm  it  an  indecent  pulhire  to 
worfliip  God  on  the  knees.  Add,  that  the  Jews  ufually 
prayed  itanding.  Rofueyd  gives  the  realons  of  the 
prohibition  of  genuflexiim  on  Sundays,  &c.  from  St 
BaJil,  Anallafius,   St  JuHin,   &c. 

Baronius  is  of  opinion,  thit  genuflexion  was  not  efla- 
blilhtd  in  the  year  of  Chrill  58,  from  that  paffage  in 
Afts  XX.  36.  where  St  Paul  is  exprelsly  mentioned  to 
kneel  down  at  prayer  ;  but  S.nurin  ihows,  that  nothing 
can  be  thence  concluded.  The  fame  author  remarks, 
alfo,  that  the  primitive  Chriitians  carried  the  praftice 
of  genuflexion  fo  far,  that  fome  of  them  had  worn  ca- 
vities in  the  floor  where  they  prayed  :  and  St  Jerome 
relates  of  St  James,  that  he  had  contiacled  a  hardnefs 
on  his  knees  equal  to  that  of  camels. 

GENUS,  among  metaphyficians  and  logicians,  de- 
notes a  number  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  ge- 
neral properties  common  to  them  all  :  fo  that  a  ge- 
nus is  nothing  elfe  but  an  abllraft  idea,  exprcff'd  by 
fome  general  name  or  term.  See  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics. 

Genus,  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  charafler  or  manner  appli- 
cable to  every  thing  of  a  certain  nature  or  condition  : 
in  which  fenfe  it  fcrvcs  to  make  capital  dlvifions  in  di- 
vers fciences,  as  medicine,  natural  hillory,  &c. 

GiNL'S,  in  rhetoric.  Authors  dlftinguilh  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  as  alio    orations  or   difcouifcs  produced 
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thereby,    into  three  genera   or  kinds,   demenftrative,     Gen'Ji 
deliberative,    and  judiciary.      To    the    demonllrative 

kind    belong    panegyrics,    genethliacons,   epithalami-   __ 

urns,  funeral  harangues,  ^c.  To  the  deliberative  * 
kind  belong  perfuafious,  diffuafions,  commendations, 
&c.  To  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences  and  ac- 
cufations. 

Genus,  in  medicine.  See  Medicine,  under  the 
Noj'ology. 

Genus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fubdlvifion  of  any 
clafs  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  common  charafters.  See  Botany  and  Zoo- 
logy. 

Genus,  In  mufic,  by  the  ancients  called  _ffnw  melo- 
din,  la  a  certain  manner  of  dividing  and  fubdividing 
the  principles  of  melody  ;  that  is,  the  confonant  and 
diflbnant  intervals,  into  their  conclnnous  parts. 

The  moderns  confidering  the  oftave  as  the  moft 
perfcft  of  intervals,  and  that  whereon  all  the  concords 
depend,  in  the  prefent  theory  of  mufic,  the  divilion  of 
that  interval  is  confidered  as  containing  the  true  divi- 
fion  of  the  whole  fcale. 

But  the  ancients  went  to  work  fomewliat  different- 
ly :  the  diateffaron,  or  fourth,  was  the  lead  interval 
which  they  admitted  as  concord  ;  and  therefore  they 
fought  firll  how  that  might  be  moll  conveniently  di- 
vided :  from  whence  they  conllitutcd  the  diapente  and 
diapafon. 

Tlie  diateffaron  being  thus,  as  It  were,  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  fcale,  what  they  called  the  gensra, 
or  kinds,  arofc  from  its  various  dlvifions  ;  and  hence 
they  deliHed  the  gen-js  mdutand'i  to  be  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  tetrachord  and  dilpofingits  four  founds  as 
to  fucccllion. 

The  genera  of  mufic  were  three,  the  enharmonic, 
chromatic,'and  diatonic.  The  twy  fiill  were  varioufly 
fubdivided  :  and  even  the  lall,  tho'  that  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  without  any  fpecics,  yet  different  au- 
thors have  propofed  different  dlvifions  under  that  name, 
without  giving  any  particular  names  to  the  fpecles  as 
was  done  to  the  other  two. 

For  the  charafters,  Sec.  of  thef»  feveral  genera,  fee 
Enharmonic,  Chromatic,  and  Diatonic 

GEOCENTRIC,  In  allronomy,  is  applied  to  a 
planet,  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it  concentric  with  the 
earth,  or  as  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the 
fame  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOFFRiEA,  In  botany  :  A  genu?  of  the  decan  ' 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants;, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  or- 
der,  Piipllionaccf.      The  calyx  is  quinqucfid,  the  fruit 
an   oval  plum;   the  kernel  compreffed.     There  is  only 
one    fpeeies,  viz.   the  inermis,  or   cabbage-bark   tree,  _, 
which  is  a  native  of  Btafil  and  Jamaica.      The  wood  ofrpTyrj 
this  tree  is  ufed  In  building  ;   but   it   is   chiefly  valued 
for  its  bark,   which  is  adminillered  as  an  anthelmintic 
medicine.      From  this  medical  property  It  Is  alfo  called 
the  -worm  Lark  tree.   This  bark  Is  of  a  grey  colour  exter- 
nally, but  black  and  furrowed  on  the  infide.      It  has  a 
mucilaginous  and   fweetilh    talle,  and   a  difagretabfe 
fmcll.      It  is  given  In  cafes  of  worms,  in  form  of  pow- 
der, dccotllon,  fyrup,  and  extraft.      The    decoftion. 
is  preferred  ;  and  Is  made  by  flowly  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  frcPa  liricd  bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  it  af- 
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C-ci  ffrty.  fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  This  fweetened  is 
^  V  '■'  the  fynip  ;  evaporated,  it  forms  an  extrai^.  It  com- 
monly produces  fome  ficknefs  and  purging ;  fome- 
times  violent  cffeds,  as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
Thcfe  lall  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  an  over-dofe,  or  to 
drinking  cold  water  ;  and  are  relieved  by  the  ufe  of 
varm-wattr,  callor  oil,  or  ^  vegetable  acid.  It  fiiould 
always  be  begun  in  fmall  dofes.  But  when  properly 
and  cautioudy  adminiitered,  it  is  faid  to  operate  as  a 
very  powerful  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the  expvil- 
fion  of  the  liimbrici,  which  are  a  very  common  caufe 
of  difeafc  in  the  Weil- India  idands  ;  and  there  it  is 
very  frequently  employed.  But  it  has  we  believe  been 
but  little  ufcd  in  Britain. 

GEOFFREY  of  Monmouth,  bifhop  of  St  A- 
faph,  called  by  our  ancient  biographers  Gallojridus 
Mcnumelerfts.  Leland  conjectures  that  he  was  educa- 
ted in  a  Benedidine  convent  at  Monmouth,  where  he 
was  born  ;  and  that  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order, 
r.ule,  and  after  him  Pits,  call  him  archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  it  is  generally  alTerted  that  he  was  made 
bifliop  of  St  Afaph  in  the  year  1151  or  1152,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  hiftory  was  probably  fi- 
iiifiied  after  the  year  1 138.  It  contains  a  fabulous  ac- 
count of  Britilh  kings,  from  the  Trojan  Brutus  to 
the  reign  of  Cadwallader  in  the  year  690.  Beit  Geof- 
frey, whatever  cenfure  he  may  deferve  for  his  credu- 


lity, was  not  the  inventor  of  the  (lories  he  relates.  It 
is  a  tranllation  from  a  manufcript  written  in  the  Bri- 
tilh language,  and  brought  to  England  from  Armo- 
rica  by  his  friend  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
But  the  atchicvements  of  king  Arthur,  Merlin's  pro- 
phecies, many  fpeeches  and  letters,  were  chiefly  his 
own  addition.  In  excufe  fortius  hillorian,  Mr  Whar- 
ton judicioufly  oblervcs,  that  fabulous  hillories  were 
then  the  falhion,  and  papular  traditions  a  recommen- 
dation to  his  book. 

GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis),  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  botanill,  and  chemift,  born  at  Pcirib  in 
1672.  After  having  finillicd  his  ftudies,  he  travelled 
into  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  In  I  704,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  doclor  of  phyfic  at  Paris ;  and 
at  length  became  profeflor  of  chemillry,  and  phyfi- 
cian of  the  Royal  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote,  1 .  Several  very  curious  Thefes 
in  Latin,  which  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  French. 
2.  An  excellent  treatife,  intitlcd  Traajtus  de  Mate- 
ria Medico,  five  de  Medicamenlorum  JlmpUcium  hijloria, 
v'lrtiite,  deleBu,  et  iij'u.      He  died  at  Paris,  in  1731. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  the  fame  with  the 
fea-mile  ;  being  one  mmute,  or  the  60th  part  of  a  de- 
gree of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's  furface. 
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G'EOGRAPHY  (yrcyp^jKi,  from  y  terra,  and 
^  }(■.■!'>  fcrilio)  ;  the  doclrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  both  as  in  itfelf,  and  as  to  its  affeftions  ;  or  a 
defcription  of  the  terrcftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of 
the  known  and  inhabitable  parts  thereof,  with  all  its 
ditfijrent divifions.     See  Earth  and  Astronomy. 

Sect.  I.   Hijlory  of  the  Science. 

At  what  time  the  fcience  of  geography  began  firft 
to  be  fludied  among  mankind  is  entirely  uncertain.  It 
is  generally  agreec,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  de- 
rived to  the  Greeks,  who  firft  of  the  European  nations 
cultivated  this  fcience,  f:om  the  Egyptians  or  Babylo- 
laans  ;  hut  it  is  impofilble  to  determine  which  of  thefe 
two  nation?  had  the  honour  of  the  invention.  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  firftlearned  the  pole, 
the  gnomon,  and  the  1  2  divifions  of  the  day,  from  the 
Babylonians.   By  Pliny,  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  how- 

_    r*      e    ever,  we  are  told,  that  Thalcs  of  Miletus   firll  found 

Scafons  of  '  '  .  . 

the  year      ""'^  ^"'^  pallage  or  the  lun  irom  tropic  to  tropic  ;  winch 

dilcoverej   he  could   not  have  done   without  the  afllltance  of  a 

byThales.   gnomon.      He  is  faid   to  have  been  the  author  of  two 

books,  the  one  on  the  tropic,  and  the  other  on  the  e- 

quinox  ;  both  of  which  he  probably  determined  by  the 

gnomon  ;  and  by  this  he   was  led  to  the  difcovery  of 

the  four  feafons  of  the  year,  which  are  dctermiued  by 

the  foliticcs  and  equinoxes. 

Thales  divided  tlie  year  into  365  days  ;  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  method  difcovered  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  conununicatcd  by  them  to  him.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  fecond  Mercury,  furnamed 
"Trifmcgijlus,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  about 
JO  years  after  the  Exodus.  Pliny  tcUs  us  exprefsly, 
No  136. 


that  this  difcovery  was  made  by  obferving  when  the 
Jliaduw  returned  to  its  maris  ;  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
done  by  the  gnomon.     Thales  alio  knew  the  method 
of  determining  the  height  of  bodies  by  the  length  of 
their  ihadows,  as  appears   by  his   propofing  this  me- 
thod for  meafuring  the  height  cf  the  Egyptian   pyra- 
mids.     Hence   many  learned  men  have  been  of  opi-  Coricd 
nion,  that  as  the  ufe  of  the  gnomon   was  known  in  onceri 
Egypt  long  before  the   dawn   of  learning  in  Greece,  'li^  "'■» 
the  pyramids  and  obelifks,  which  to  common  travel-'.     ^ 
lers  appeared  only   to   be   buildings  of  magnificence,  nMsl 
were  in  reality  as  many  fun-dials  on  a  very  large  fcale,  obililk 
and  built  with  a  defign  to  afcertain  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  by  the  variation  of  the  length  of  their  fhadows  : 
and,  in  confiimation  of  this  opinion,  it  was  found  by 
M.  Chazelles  in  1694,  that  the  two  fides,  both  of  the 
larger  and  fmallcr  pyramids,  Hood   exadly  north  and 
fouth  ;  fo  that,  even  at  this  day,  they  form  true  meri- 
dian lines. 

From  the  days  of  Thales,  who  flouridied  in  the  fixth 
century  before  Chrift,  very  little  feeius  to  have  been 
done  towards  the  eftabliihment  of  geography  for  200 
years.  During  this  period,  there  is  only  one  afttono- 
mical  obfervation  recorded  ;  namely,  that  of  Meton 
and  Euftcmon,  who  obferved  the  funimer  folilice  at 
Athens,  during  the  archondiip  of  Apfeudes,  on  the 
2  lit  of  the  Egyptian  month  Phamenoth,  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  the  27th  of  June  432  B.  C.  This  obferva- 
tion was  made  by  watching  narrowly  the  (hadow  of 
the  gnomon,  and  was  done  with  a  dtfign  to  fix  the 
beginning  of  their  cycle  of  19  years. 

Timocharis  and   Arillillus,  who   began   to    obferve  L""? ' 
about  295  B.  C.  fecm  to  have  been  the  lirll  who  at-^^j^j! 

tempted  term 


;a.  I. 
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IJftory.  tempted  to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fixed 
■  V  ftars,  by  confidering  their  dillanccs  from  the  equator. 
One  of  their  obfervatioiij  gave  rife  to  the  difcovery  of 
the  preceflion  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was  firil  obferved 
by  Hipparchus  about  150  years  after;  and  he  made 
ufe  of  Timocharis  and  ArilliUus's  method,  in  order 
to  delineate  the  paraiUIs  of  latitude,  and  the  meri- 
dians on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  feience  of  geography  as  we  have  it 
at  prefent. 

But  though  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus 
introduced  by  Hipparchus,  they  were  not  attended  to 
by  any  of  the  intermediate  aftronomers  till  the  days  of 
Ptolemy.  Strabo,  Vitruvius,  and  Ph'ny,  have  all  of 
them  entered  into  a  minute  geographical  defciiption  of 
the  fituation  of  places,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
ftiadows  of  the  gnomon,  without  taking  the  lead  no- 
tice of  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  longitude  and  la- 
titude. 

The  difcovery  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  imme- 
diately laid  a  foundation  for  mailing  maps,  or  dclinca- 
tion.s  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  piano,  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  what  had  been  attempted  before, 
counts  Formerly  the  maps  were  little  more  than  rude  outlines 
the  anci-  and  topographical  (ketches  of  different  countries.  The 
;majs.  earlieft  were  thofe  of  Sefoftrls,  mentioned  by  Eufta- 
thius  ;  who  fays,  that  "  this  Egyptian  king,  having 
traveried  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded  his  march 
in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great  afto- 
nifhment." — Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Jews  made 
a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  tlie  different 
portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  :  for  Jofhua  tells 
us,  that  they  were  fent  to  walk  through  the  land,  and 
that  they  dejcr'ihed  it  in /even  farts  in  a  hook  ;  and  Jofe- 
phus  tells  us,  that  when  Jolhua  fent  out  people  from 
the  different  tribes  to  meafure  the  land,  he  gave  them, 
as  companions,  perfons  well  fkilled  in  geometry,  who 
could  not  be  millaken  in  the  truth. 

The  firft  Grecian  map  on  record  is  that  of  Anaxi- 
mandcr,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  fome,  that  this  was  a  general  map 
of  the  then  known  world,  and  Is  imagined  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Hipparchus  under  the  defignation 
of  the  ancient  map.  Herodotus  minutely  defcribes  a 
map  made  by  Arillagoras  tyrant  of  Miletus,  which 
will  ferve  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  maps  of  thofe 
ages.  He  tells  us,  that  Arillagoras  (howed  it  to  Cleo- 
menes  king  of  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  inducing  him  to 
attack  the  king  of  Perfia;  even  in  his  palace  at  Sufa, 
in  order  to  reftore  the  lonians  to  their  ancient  liberty. 
It  was  traced  upon  brafs  or  copper,  and  contained  the 
intermediate  countries  which  were  to  be  traverfed  in 
that  march.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  it  contained 
"  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  whole  fea 
or  ocean,  and  all  the  rivers:"  but  thefe  words  mull  not 
be  underllood  literally.  From  the  Hate  of  geography 
at  that  time,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  by  the 
Jea  was  meant  no  more  than  the  Mediterranean^  and 
therefore,  the  earth  or  land  Irgnified  the  coails  of  that 
fea,  and  more  particularly  the  LefFer  Afia,  extending 
towards  the  middle  of  Perfia.  The  rivers  were  the 
Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and  Tigris,  which  Herodotus 
mentions  as  necefTary  to  be  croffcd  in  that  expedition. 
It  contaiired  one  llraight  hue,  called  the  Royal  High- 
Vol.  Vll.  Part  11. 


•way,  which  took  in  all  the  (lations  or  places  of  en- 
campment from  Sardis  to  Sufa.  Of  thefe  there  were 
1 1 1  in  the  whole  journey,  containing  13,500  ftadia,  or 
1 68 7  J  Roman  miles  of  5000  feet  each. 

Thefe  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encampment 
were  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  ail  armies.  Athensus 
quotes  Biton  as  author  of  a  work  intitlcd,  Th:  en- 
campmsnis  of  Alexander  s  march  ;  and  likewife  Amyn- 
tas  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Diog- 
netus  and  Bxton  were  the  furveyors  of  Alexander'* 
marches,  and  then  quotes  the  exaft  number  of  miles 
according  to  their  menfuration ;  which  he  afterwards 
confirms  by  the  letters  of  Alexander  himfelf.  It  like- 
wife  appears,  that  Alexander  was  very  careful  in  exa- 
mining the  meaf  jres  of  his  furveyors,  and  took  care  to 
employ  the  mod  (kilful  in  every  country  for  this  pur- 
pofe. The  fame  author  alfo  acquaints  us,  that  a  copy 
of  this  great  monarch's  furveys  was  given  by  Xenocles 
his  treafurer  to  Patrocles  the  geographer,  who,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  was  admiral  of  the  fleets  of  Seleircus 
and  Antiochus.  His  book  on  geography  is  often 
quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  Piiny  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
this  author  furnifhed  Eratoflhenes  with  the  principal 
materials  for  conllrufting  his  map  of  the  oriental  part 
of  the  world.  - 

Eratoflhenes  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  reduce  Parallel  of 
geography  to  a  regular  fyftem,  and  introduced  a  regu- '»"""!« 
lar  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  traced  over  certain  at°6rlt'"'* 
places  where  the  longeft  day  was  of  the  fame  leno-th. 
He  began  it  from  the  flraits  of  Gibraltar;  and  it 
thence  paffed  through  the  Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the 
fouthem  extremities  of  Peloponnefus.  From  thence  it 
was  continued  through  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  and  the 
Bay  of  IlTus  ;  and  there  entering  Cilicia,  and  croffing 
the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  was  extended  to 
the  mountains  of  India.  By  means  of  this  line,  he  en- 
deavoured to  reftify  the  errors  of  the  ancient  map, 
fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander.  In  drawing  this 
parallel,  hi  was  r-egulated  by  obferTing  wire  re  the 
longefl  day  was  fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  which 
Hipparchus  afterwards  determined  to  be  the  btitudc 
of  36  degrees. 

The  firfl  parallel  through   Rhodes  was  ever  after- 
wards confidfred  with  a  degree  of  preference,  like  the 
foundation  ilone  of  all  ancient  maps  ;  and  the  longi- 
tude of  the  then  known  world  was  often  attempted  to 
be  meafured  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  line,   by  many   fucceeding  geographers. 
Eratoflhenes  foon  after  attempted   not  only   to  draw 
other  parallels  of  latitude,    but  alfo  to   trace  a  meri- 
dian at  right  angles  to  thefe,  palling  through  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syene  and  M^'roe  ;  and  as 
the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  natuially  to  enlar^^e 
his  ideas,  he  at  lall  undertook  a  flill  more  arduous  tafl:, 
namely,  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  Attempts 
by  an  aftual  meafurement  of  a  fegment  of  one  of  its  to  dettr- 
great  circles.     To  find  the  meafure  of  the  earth  is  in-  '""''=  ^^^ 
deed  a  problem  which  has  probably  engaged   the  at-"'°'"  "^, 
tention  of  aftronomers  and  geographers  ever  fince  theclr',.n.f..' 
globular  figure  of  it  was  known.     Anaximander  is  faid rente.  ' 
to  have  been  tire  firft  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote 
upon  this  fubjtcl.     Archytas  of  Tarcut.ira,  a  Pytha- 
gorean,  famorrs   for  his  fkill  in   mathematics  and  me- 
chanics,  is   faid  alfo  to  have  made  fome  attempts  in 
this  way  ;  and   Dr  Long  conjeAures,  that  thcfc   are 
4  L  the 
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the  authors  of  the  mo[\  ancient  opinion  that  the  cir-  earth's  circumference,  which  is  the  calculation  of  Po-    Hifton 

cutnference  of  the  earth  is  400, oco  ftadia.     Ariftar-  fuloin'us,  the  whole  circumference  will  be  180,000  fta-  >^ 

chus  of  Samos  is  thought  to  have  confidered  the  mag-  dia.    This  meafure  was  received  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 

nitude  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of  the   fun   and  moon,  and  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Ptolemy.     Pofidonius's  me- 

Arcliimedes  makes  :uention  of  the  ancients  who  h^ld  thod,  however,  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  erroneous,  on 

the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be   30.090  ft.;Qia  ;  account  of  the   uiiccrtair.ty  of  refraction   in  the  ilars 

but  it  does  not  appear  what  methods  were  made  ufe  of  which  are  near  the   horizon.      Cafiini   remarks,   that 

by  thefe  very  ancient   geographers  to   folve   the  pro-  taking  ex.ic\ly  the  mean  betwixt  the  laR  dimenfions  of 

bLm.      Probably  they  attempted  it  by  obfervations  of  Eratollhcnes  and  PofiJoniiis,  a  degree  of  a  great  circ'ii 

ftais  in  the  zenith  or  in  the  horizon,  and  aftual  men-  upon  the  earth  will  be  600  fladia,   and  a  minute  of  a 

furation  from  iVmie  part  cf  the   circumference  of  the  degree  10  iladia,   which  is  jull  a  mile  and  a  q.iartcr  of 

earth.     A  proof  of  this  we  have  from  what  Arillolle  the  ancient  Roman  meafure  and  a  mile  of  the  modern 

writes  in  his  tteatife  Z)i-  Cxlo ;  that  we  have  different  meafure. 

ftarspafsthroujh  our  zenith,  according  as  our  iUuation  Sev.;ral  geographers  after  the  time  of  Eratoflhenes 

is  more  or  lefs   northerly  ;  and   that  in  the  fouhern  and  Polidnnius  have  made  ufc  of  thf  difl'crenl  heights 

parts  of  the  earth  we  have  (lars  come  above  our  hori-  of  the  pole  in  dillant  phces  under  the  fame  meridian 

zon,  which  if  we  go  northward  will  no  longer  be  vi-  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  the  earth.     About  the  yearg   ;|,^|.| 

fible  to  us.    Hence  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  ways  800,  the  khalif  Almamun  had  the  d'iftance  meafuredut  vim*. 

ofmeafuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;   one  by  of  two  places  two  degrees  afunder,  and  under  the  fame  niu-'i. 

obfervin>»-  liars  which  pafs  through  the  zenith  of  one  meridian,   in  the  plains  (jf  Sinjar  near  the   Red  Sea. 

place,  and  do  not  pafs  through  that  of  another  ;  the  The  refult  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  mathematicians 

other,  by  obfcrving  fome  liars  which  come  above  the  employed  found  the  degree  at  one  time  to  conllll  of 

horizon  of  one  place,  and  are  obferved  at  the  fame  time  56  miles,  at  another  of  ^6j,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 

to  be  in  the  horizon  of  another.   Eratoilhents  at  Alex-  j6f  miles. 

andria  in  Egypt  made  ufe  of  the  former  method.  He  The  next  attempt  to  find  the  circumference  of  the  b„  j.^.^^, 
knew  thst  at  the  f.immer  fohlice  the  fun  was  vertical  earth  was  in  1523  by  Fernelius,  a  learned  French  phy- Uus. 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  a  town  on  the  confines  fician.  To  attain  his  purpofe,  he  took  the  height  of 
of  Ethiopia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  they  the  pole  at  Paris,  going  from  thence  JireClly  north- 
had  a  well  built  for  that  purpofe,  on  the  bottom  of  wards,  until  he  came  to  iheplace  where  the  height  of  the 
vhich  the  ravs  of  the  fun  fell  pcrpcndicuhrly  the  day  of  pole  was  one  degree  more  than  at  that  city.  The  length 
the  fummer  folflice  :  he  obferved  by  the  fliadow  of  a  of  the  way  was  meafureJ  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
wire  fet  perpendicularly  in  an  hemifpherical  bafon,  how  made  by  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  carriage  ;  and  after 
much  the  fun  was  on  the  fame  day  at  noon  diftant  from  proper  allowances  for  the  declivities  and  turnings  of 
the  zenith  of  Alexandria  ;  and  found  that  diftance  to  the  road,  he  concluded  that  6y  Italian  miles  were  equal 
be  onc-foth  p.irt  of  a  great  circle  in  the  heavens.   Sup-  to  a  degree  on  the  earth. 

poilng  then   Syene   and  Alexandria  to   be  under  the  Sncllius-,    an    eminent   Dutch  mathematician,    ^^'^-  v.  J^u 

fame  meridian,  he  concluded  the  diftance  between  them  cctded  Fernelius   in  his  attempts   to  meafure  the  cir-jjuj, 

to  be  the  50th  part  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  ;  cumference  of  the  earth.      Having  taken   the  heights 

and   this    diftance  being  by  ineafure  JCOD  ftadia,    he  of  the  pole   at  Alcmaer   and   at  Bergen  op-zoom,  he 

concludtdlhe  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  250,000  found  the  difference  to  be  i"  1 1'  30".      He  next  mea- 

fladia;  but  as  this  number  divided  by  360  would  give  fured   the  diftance  betwixt  the  parallels  of  thefe  two 

694^  ftadia  to  a  degree,  either  Eratofthenes  himftlf  or  places,  by  taking  leveral  ftations  and  forming  triangles; 

fome  of  his  followers  afiigned  the   round  number  700  by  means  of  which   he  found  the  degree  to  conlift  of 

Iladia  to  a  degree;  Vhich  multiplied  by  360,  makes  341,676  Lcyden  feet.     Having  meafured  the  diftance 

the  circumference  of  the  earth  252,000  ftadia;  whence  betwixt  the  parallels  of  Alcmaer  and  LeyJ;n,   which 

both  thefe  meafurcs  are  given  by  different  authors  as  differ  only  half  adegree  in  their  latitude,  the  calculation 

that  of  Eratofthenes.  came  out  342,120  Leyden  feet  to  adegree.     Hence 

la  the  time  of  Porapey  the  Great,  Pofidonius  made  he  affigncd  the  round  number  342,000  Leyden  feet  to 

an  attempt  to  meafure  the  circumference  of  the  earth  a  degree:    which,   according  to  Picard,  amounts  to 

by  ih'e  incthod  of  horizontal  ob.'ervations.     He  knew  55,021   French  toifes.                                                                   j, 

that  the  ftar  called  Ca/w/Hf  was  but  juft  vifible  in   the  In  1635,  Mr  Norwood,   an   Ei^gliniman,   tock   the  Mr  Kor- 

Ijorizon  of  Rhodes,  and  tiiat  at  Alexandria   its  nicrl-  elevations  of  the  pole   at  London  and  at  York  ;  and  wood's  ca 

dian  height  was  the  48th  part  of  a  great  circle  in  the  having  meafured  the  diftance  betwixt  the  two  parallels, '^"'»''°"* 

heaveris,  or  -\  deg. ;  which  ftiows  what  part  of  a  great  affigned  6gJ-  miles  and   two   poles  to  a  degree  ;  each 

circle  uptm  the  cnrth  the  diftance  between  thofe  places  pole  being  reckoned  16  J  feet. 

amounts  to.      Suppufing  them   both  to  be  under  the  After  the  year  1 654,   Ricclolus  made  ufe  of  feveral  Calcu.a- 

fame  meridian,   and   the  diftance  between  them    to  be  methods  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth  ;  tions  by 

rooo  ftadia,   the   circumference  of  the  earth  will  be  from  all  which  he  concluded,  that  one  degree  contain-  ><J«iul>'»' 

240,000  ftadia;   which   is  the  firft  meafuj^e  of  Pofido-  ed   6^,363   Bologna  paces,   which   are  equivalent   to 

nius.    According  to  Strabo,  P  .fidonius  made  the  mea-  61,650  French  toifes.     The  moft  remarkable  attempt,  j,    ,],j 

fure  of  the  cnrth  to  be  180,000  ftadia,  at  the  rate  of  however,  was  that  of  the  French  mathematicians,  who  I'-rtnch  ac 

coo  ftadia  to  a  degree.     The  rcafon  of  this  difference  employeij  tclefcopic  fights  for  the  purpofe,  which  had  denucians 

is  thought  tobc,  tiiat  Eratofthenes  meafured  the  diftance  never  been  done  before.     Thefe  are  much  the  bell;  as 

between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria,   and  found  it  to  be  by  them   the  view  may  be  direded  to   an  oLjc£l  at  a 

but  3750  ftadia:  taking  this  for  a  48th  part  of  the  greater  diftance,  and  towards   any  point  with  more 

ceitainty; 
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lifti'ry.  ccitainty;  whence  tVie  tiiangksfor  meafuting  diftances 
">"""  may  be  formed  wiih  greater  accuracy  than  otherwife 
can  be  done.  In  confcqucnce  of  this  improvement, 
the  fundamental  bafe  of  thtir  operations  was  much 
longer  than  that  made  ufe  of  by  biiellius  or  Ricciolus. 
The  dillancc  meafuted  was  bftwten  the  parallels  of 
Sourdon  and  Malvoifine;  between  which  the  difference 
of  the  polar  altitude  is  fomewhat  mere  than  one  de- 
gree ;  aad  the  rcfult  of  the  v-liole  was,  that  one  de- 
gree contained  57,060  French  toifea.  As  this  pro- 
blem can  be  the  more  accurately  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  meric^ian  line  mcafurcd, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  prolonged  theirs 
quite  acrofs  the  kingdom  of  France,  meafuring  it  tri- 
gonometrically  all  the  way.  This  work  was  begun  in 
the  year  1683,  but  was  not  finilhed  till  1718.  They 
made  ufe  of  PicarJ's  fundamental  bafe,  as  being  mca- 
furcd with  fufRcient  accuracy  ;  and  an  account  of  the 
wlude  was  publiihed  by  Cafllni  in  the  year  1770.  In 
this  work  fome  uiiilakes  were  detected  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  Snellius  ;  and  it  was  likewife  fnown,  that 
there  ate  errors  in  thofe  of  Ricciulus,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  having  taken  too  (hort  a  fundamen- 
tal bafe,  and  not  having  paid  fiiificient  attention  to  tiie 
tficits  of  refraction.  Tliouoh  Snellius,  however,  had 
roade  fome  miftakes  in  his  calculations,  there  is  no  rea- 
foii  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  obfervations.  Hol- 
land, by  reafon  of  its  flatncfs,  is  the  fittell  country  in 
Europe  for  meafuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  ;  and 
Snellius  had  an  uncommon  opportunity  of  obferving 
the  exaclnefs  of  his  fundamental  baf^',  -viz.  the  dillance 
betwixt  one  tower  at  Leyden  and  another  at  Souter- 
V  ode.  A  froft  happened  juil  after  the  country  round 
Leyden  had  been  ovei flowed;  by  which  means  he  was 
enabled  to  take  two  ftations  upon  tlie  ice,  the  diftance 
between  which  he  caretully  meafured  three  times  over; 
and  then  from  thefe  ftations  he  i)bfer%-ed  the  angles 
which  the  vifual  ravs  pointing  at  thofe  towers  made 
with  the  llraight  line  upon  the  ice.  From  thefe  con- 
fiderations  profeflbr  Mufchenbroek  was  induced  to 
make  new  calculations  and  form  triangles  upon  the 
fundamental  bafe  of  Snellius,  which  he  did  in  the  year 
1700;  and  from  thefe  he  affij^ns  57,033  toif^s  to  a 
degree,  which  is  only  27  lefs  than  had  been  dt>ne  by 
the  academicians. 

The  invelligation  of  this  problem  of  the  circum- 
,         fertnce  of  the  earth  was  eflentially  necefTary  for  detcr- 
afci  ricy  mining  the  radical  principles  of  all  maps;  that  of  Era- 
thc  ail     tollhencs,  though  the  bell  of  which  antiquity  can  boaft, 
»cniaj>>.  ^3j  ncvertheltfs  e'iceedingly  imperfeft  and  inaccurate. 
It  confaiiied  little  more  than  the  ftates  of  Greece,  and 
the  dominions  of  the  fuccelfors  of  Alexander,  digelled 
according  to  the  furvcys  above  mentioned.      He  had 
fecn,  indeeij,  and  has  quoted,  the  voyages  of  Pytheas 
into  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  gave  him  fome 
faint  idea  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  fo  ira- 
perftL^,  that  they  could   not  be  reallfcd   into  the  out- 
lines of  a  chart.     Strabo  tells  us,  that  he  was  extreme- 
ly  ignorant  of  Gaul,   Spain,   Germany,    and  Biitain. 
He  was   e(]ually  ignorant  of  Italy,  the  coatls  of  the 
Adriatic,   Pontus,   and  all  the  countries  towards  the 
north.     We  are  alfo  told   by  the   fame  author,   that 
EratoUhenes  made  the  dillance  between  Epi  !amnus  or 
Dyniiachium  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  bay  of  ThcrmjE 
on  the  .Aegean  fea,  to  be  only  900  itadia,  when  In  rea- 


lity it  was  above  2000  ;  and  in  another  inilance,  hs 
had  enlarged  the  dillance  from  Carthage  to  Alexan- 
dria to  15,000  lladia,  when  in  reality  it  was  no  mote 
than  90CO. 

SiK-h  was  the  ftate  of  geography  and  the  nature  of 
the  maps  prior  to  the  time  of  Hipparchiis ;  who  made 
a  clofer  connedlion  between  geography  and  aflronomy, 
by  determining  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  from  ce- 
kllial  oblervations.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
the  previous  fteps  to  this  new  projection  of  the  fphcre 
had  been  in  a  great  meafure  made  eafy  by  Archime- 
des, upwaids  of  50  years  before  the  time  of  Hippar- 
chus,  when  he  invented  his  noble  theorems  for  meafur- 
ing the  furface  of  a  fphcre  and  its  diiTcrent  fegments. 

It  appears  that  war  has  been  generally  the  occalioii 
of  making  the  moll  accurate  maps  of  different  coun- 
tries ;  and  therefore  geography  made  great  advancei 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  all  the  pro- 
vinces occupied  by  that  peoi)lc,  we  tind  that  camps 
were  every  where  conllruCled  at  proper  intervals,  and 
roads  were  railed  withfubllantial  materials,  for  making 
an  eafier  communication  between  them  ;  and  thus  ci- 
vilization and  furveying  were  carried  on  according  to 
fyftem  throughout  the  extent  of  th:it  large  empire. 
Every  new  war  produced  a  new  furvcy  and  itinerary 
of  the  countiies  where  the  fcenes  of  adlion  pafled  ;  fo 
that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
cveiy  additional  coiiquelt.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  Hanni- 
bal was  preparing  his  expedition  againd  Rome,  the 
countries  through  which  he  was  to  pafs  were  careful- 
ly meafured  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Cafar  caufed  a 
general  lurvey  of  the  Roman  empire  to  be  made,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenale.  Tliree  furveyors,  Zenodoxus, 
Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus,  had  this  taik  alTigned 
them,  and  are  faid  to  have  completed  it  in  25  years. 
The  Roman  itineraries  that  are  IHll  extant,  alfo  fliow 
what  care  and  pains  they  had  been  at  in  making  fur- 
veys  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  their  empire  ;  and 
Pliny  has  lilled  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Natural  Hillory  with  the  geographical  diftances 
that  were  thus  meafured.  We  Lave  likewife  another 
fet  of  maps  ftill  preferved  to  us,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  P,ulinger:an  Tables,  publiihed  bv  Wclfer  and 
Bertius,  which  give  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  what  Ve- 
getius  ca!!s  the  Ii'nera  Fida,  for  the  clearer  direction 
of  their  armies  in  their  march. 

1  !ie  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  great- 
eft  extent,  and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  fur- 
veyed,  when  Ptolemy,  in  the  reign  of 'Antoninus  Pi- 
us, about  150  years  after  Chrift,  compofed  his  fyftem 
of  geography.  The  principal  materials  he  made  ufe  of 
for  compoling  this  work,  were' lie  prjpirtioni  of  the 
gnomon  to  its  Jhailoiu,  taken  by  different  aftronomerg 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folllices;  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  the  length  of  the  longcft  days  ; 
the  meafures  or  computed  dillaaces  of  the  principal 
roads  contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries  ;  and 
tiie  various  reports  of  travellers  and  navigators,  who 
often  determined  the  diftances  of  places  by  htarfay 
and  conjcdlure.  All  thefe  were  compared  together, 
and  digeited  into  one  uniform  body  or  fyltem;  and  af- 
terwards were  tranflated  by  him  into  a  new  mathe- 
matical language,  expreffing  the  different  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  invention  of 
4  L  2  Hip- 
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^  Hiftory.  Hipparchus,  but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  car- 
'  T'^g  '"'°  ^^^^  practice  and  execution,  after  it  had 
been  neglected  for  upwards  of  250  ycara.  With  fuch 
imperfect  and  inaccurate  materials,  it  is  110  wonder  to 
iind  many  errors  in  Ptolemy's  fyftem.  Neither  were 
thcfc  errors  fuch  as  liad  been  introduced  in  the  more 
dillant  extremities  of  his  maps,  but  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  ilie  bell 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  where 
all  the  famed  ancient  altronomers  had  made  their  ob- 
fervations. — Yet  this  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
continued  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefcnt 
century.  The  improvements  in  geography  which  at 
that  tiaae,  and  fince,  have  taken  place,  were  owing  to 
the  great  progrcfs  made  in  allronomy  by  feveral  emi- 
nent men  who  lived  during  that  period.  More  correct 
methods  and  inlhuments  for  obferving  the  latitude 
were  found  out  ;  and  the  dilc. very  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites  afforded  a  much  ealicr  method  of  linding  the  lon- 
gitudes than  was  tornierly  known.  The  voyaj;es  made 
by  different  nations  alio,  which  were  now  become  mucii 
more  frequent  than  formerly,  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Europeans  a  vail  number  of  countries  ut- 
terly unknown  to  them  before.  The  late  voyages  of 
Captain  Cooke,  made  by  order  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jelly,  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of 
geography  than  any  thing  that  has  been  done  during 
the  piefent  century  ;  fo  that  now  the  geo^rapliy  of 
the  utmoft  extremities  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  much  better  known  to  the  moderns  than  that  of 
the  mod  adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients.  This, 
however,  mull  be  undcrftood  only  of  the  feacoalls 
of  thefe  countries  ;  for,  as  to  their  internal  geography, 
it  is  kfs  known  now  than  before,  except  in  a  very  few 
17  places. 
Geography  Qh  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  geography 
ftiUunpcr-  jg  3  ftience  even  yet  far  from  perfection.  The  maps 
of  Ameiica  and  the  eallern  parts  of  Alia  are,  perhaps, 
more  unfriithcd  than  any  of  tl»e  reft.  Even  the  maps 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  very  imperfect  and 
unfatisfaftoiy ;  nui  the  numbers  we  have  of  them,  va- 
ried, and  repiibllllitd,  without  any  real  improvement, 
juftly  confirm  an  obfervation  made  bv  Lord  Bacon, 
namely,  that  an  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  want.  The  latt  Dr  Bradley  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  w(rc  but  two  places  in  England  whofe  longitude 
might  b^'  depended  upon  as  accurately  taken;  and  that 
thele  were  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and  Serburn- 
calUc  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  in  Oxfoid- 
ihirc  ;  and  that  their  diftance  was  one  degree  in  fpace, 
or  four  minutes  in  lime.  Even  this  was  found  to  be 
inaccurate,  the  diilance  in  time  being  obferved  by  the 
late  iranfit  ot  Venus  to  be  only  three  minutes  and  47 
fcconds.  It  wtre  well,  however,  if  there  were  no 
greater  errors  witii  rcgcid  to  other  places  ;  but  if  we 
examine  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard,  we  (hall  find 
fcaice  any  two  gei.graphers  that  agree  concerning  it  ; 
fome  making  it  4  40'  from  Lorrdon  ;  others  5",  and 
5''  14  ;  while  fome  tnlargt'  it  to  6'.  Our  bell  maps 
are  therefore  llill  10  be  confidered  as  unfinilhtd  works, 
where  there  will  always  be  many  things  to  be  added 
aud  corrected,  as  diikrent  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity. 
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Sect.  II.  Principles  and  PraSlice  of  Geography. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  geography  are,  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  earth;  its  roiatijn  on  its  axis  ; 
its  revolution  round  the  lun;  and  the  pofition  of  the  axis 
or  line  round  which  it  revolves,  with  regard  to  the  ce- 
Iclllal  luminaries.  That  the  earth  and  fea  taken  to-  Proofs  of 
gether  conititute  one  vail  fphere,  is  demonftrable  by  **  ■'"""'1 
the  following  arguments,  i.  To  people  at  fea,  the ''if  "7^  .°L 
land  difappcars,  though  near  enough  to  be  vifible  were 
it  not  for  the  intervening  convexity  of  the  water. 
1.  The  higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the  more  extenllve  is 
the  profpett;  whence  it  is  common  for  failors  to  climb, 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  malls  to  difcovcr  land  or  (hips  at 
a  diilance.  But  this  would  give  them  no  advantage 
were  it  not  for  the  convexity  of  the  earth  ;  for,  upon 
an  infinitely  extended  plane  objedts  would  be  vilible  at 
the  lame  diilance  whether  the  eye  were  high  or  low  ; 
nor  would  any  of  thctn  vanilh  till  the  angle  under  which 
they  appeared  became  too  fmall  to  be  perceptible. 
3.  To  people  on  Ihore,  the  mall  of  a  (hip  at  fea  appears 
before  the  hull  ;  but  were  the  earth  an  infinite  plane, 
not  the  higheil  objects,  but  the  biggell,  would  be 
longed  vifible  ;  and  the  mall  of  a  (hip  would  dilappear 
by  reafon  of  the  fmalnefs  of  its  angle  long  before  the 
hull  did  lo.  4.  The  convexity  of  any  piece  of  ilill 
water  of  a  mile  or  two  extent  may  be  perceived  by  the 
eye.  A  littL  boat,  for  iullance,  may  be  perceived  by 
a  man  who  is  any  height  above  the  water  ;  but  if  he 
(loops  down  and  lays  his  eye  near  the  furface,  he  will 
find  that  the  lluid  appears  to  rife  and  intercept  the 
view  ot  the  boat  entirely.  5.  The  earth  has  been  often 
(ailed  rt>und;  as  by  iSIigellan,  Diake,  Dampier,  Anfon, 
Cook,  and  many  other  navigators;  which  dcmonllrates 
that  the  lurface  of  the  ocean  is  fpherical;  and  that  the 
land  is  very  little  different,  may  eafily  be  proved  from 
the  fmali  elevation  of  any  part-of  it  above  the  furface 
of  the  water.  The  moiuhs  of  rivers  which  run  1000 
miles  are  not  more  than  one  mile  btlow  their  foiuces  ; 
and  the  higheil  mountains  are  not  quite  four  miles  of 
perpendicular  height:  fo  that,  though  fome  parts  of  the 
land  are  elevated  into  hills,  and  others  depreffed  into 
valleys,  the  whole  may  ftiU  be  accounted  fpherical. 
6.  An  undeniable  and  indeed  ocular  dcmonllration  of 
the  ipherical  figure  of  llie  cailh  is  taken  from  the 
round  figure  of  its  (hadow  which  falls  upon  the  moon 
in  the  time  of  ccliples.  As  various  fides  of  the  earth 
are  turned  towards  the  fun  during  the  lime  of  ditfe- 
rtnt  phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  the  (liadow  in  all 
calts  appears  circular,  it  is  impoifible  to  luppofe  the 
figure  of  tile  earth  to  be  any  olhcr  than  fpherical. 
The  inequalities  ot  its  furface  have  no  ellett  upon  the 
earth's  fnadow  on  the  moon  ;  for  as  the  diameter  of 
the  terraqueous  globe  is  very  little  Icfs  than  8000 
miles,  and  the  height  of  the  highed  mountain  on  earth 
not  quite  four,  we  cannot  account  the  latter  any  mote 
than  the  aoooih  part  of  the  former;  fo  that  the  inoun- 
tains  bear  no  more  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  tlie 
cartli,  tiian  grains  of  dull  bear  to  that  of  a  common 
elobe. 

A  great  many  of  the  terreftrlal  phenomena  depend  phjpjm* 
upon  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  pi.litionna  rcf;:liii 
of  its  axis  with   regard  to  the  luu  ;  patticuhuly   ihc:foiii  the 
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rinci  les  rifi'.ig  31(1  felting  of  the  celeftial  luminaries,  the  length 
*"'*  of  the  days  and  nights,  &c.  A  general  explanation  of 
__^_.'  thcfe  is  given  under  the  article  Astronomy  ;  but  ftill 
it  belongs  to  geography  to  take  notice  of  the  differ- 
ence bc'.wixt  the  fame  phciK)mtna  in  difFercnt  parts  of 
the  earth.  Thus,  though  the  fun  rifis  and  fets  all  over 
the  wi>rld,  the  circuinftances  of  his  doing  fo  are  very 
different  in  different  countries.  The  mott  remarkable 
of  thtfc  circuuii'canccs  is  the  duration  of  the  light  not 
only  of  the  fun  hiiiifclf,  but  of  the  twiliglit  before  he 
rifesand  after  he  lets.  In  the  equatorial  regions,  for 
iudance,  daiknefs  comes  on  very  foon  after  funfct  ;  be- 
caule  the  convexity  of  the  earth  comes  quickly  in  be- 
tween the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  the  luminary,  the 
motion  of  the  earth  being  much  more  rapid  there  than 
any  where  elfe.  In  our  climate  ^he  twilight  always 
fontmues  two  hours  or  thereabouts,  and  during  the 
fumnitr-ftafon  it  continues  in  a  confidetable  degree 
during  tlv:  whole  night.  In  countries  farther  to  the 
northward  or  fouthward,  the  twilight  becomes  brighter 
and  brighter  as  we  approach  the  poles,  until  at  laft 
the  liin  does  not  appear  to  touch  the  horizon,  but 
goes  in  a  circle  at  fome  diftance  above  it  for  many 
days  iuccefiively.  In  like  manner,  during  the  winter, 
till-  fame  lummary  finks  lower  and  lower,  until  at  laft. 
he  dries  nut  appear  at  all ;  and  there  is  only  a  dim 
twinkling  of  twilight  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Jiy  rtalon  of  the  re.'^iadion  of  the  atino- 
fpiitre,  however,  the  time  of  darkncfs,  even  in  the 
rr.oll  iiihofpitable  climates,  is  always  Icfs  than  that  of 
light;  and  fo  remaikable  is  the  cffeti  of  this  property, 
that  in  the  year  1682,  when  fome  Dutch  navigators 
wintered  in  Nova  Zembla,  the  fun  was  vifible  to  them 
16  days  before  he  could  have  been  fcen  above  the  ho- 
rizon had  there  been  no  atmofphere,  or  had  it  not 
been  endowed  with  any  fuch  power.  The  reafon  of 
all  this  is,  that  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions 
only  a  fmall  part  of  the  convexity  of  the  globe  is  inter- 
poied  betwixt  us  and  the  fun  for  many  days,  and  in 
the  high  latitudes  none  at  all.  In  the  warmer  climates 
tlic  fun  has  often  a  beautiful  appearance  at  rifing  and 
fitting,  by  reafon  of  the  rcfrattion  of  his  light  through 
the  vapours  wliich  are  copioufly  raifed  in  thofe  parts. 
In  ti.e  colder  icgions,  lialos,  parhelia,  aurora  borealis, 
and  other  meteors,  are  frequcrnt  ;  the  two  former 
owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  vapour  continually  fly- 
ing from  the  warm  regions  of  the  equator  to  the  colder 
ones  of  the  poles.  The  lurora  boreahs  is  owing  to 
the  ele,iftr!cal  matter  imbibed  by  the  earth  from  the 
fun  in  the  warm  climates,  anl  going  off  through  the 
upper  legions  of  the  atmofphere  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  came.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
thunder  and  lightning  are  unknown,  or  but  feldom 
beard  of;  but  the  move  terrible  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, vokanoes,  &cc.  are  by  no  means  uiifrequeut. 
I'hefe,  however,  feem  only  to  affedi  iflands  and  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  continent.  See  the  articles 
Earthquake  and  Volcano. 

Notwithltanding  the  feeming  inequality  in  the  di- 
ftribution  of  light  and  datknefs,  howcvir,  it  is  certain, 
that  throughout  the  whole  world  there  is  nearly  an 
equal  proportion  of  light  diffufcd  on  every  part,  ab- 
llraCting  from  what  is  abforbcd  by  clouds,  vapours, 
and  the  atmofphere  itftlf.  The  equatorial  regions 
have   indeed   the   moll  intenfe  light  during^the  day, 
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but  the  nights  are  long  and  dark  ;  while,  on  the  other  Principles 
hand,  in  the   northerly  and  foutherly  parts,   though       *"'! 
the  fun  (hinee  lefs  powerfully,  yet  the  length  of  time      '^ _"^''u 
that  he   appears,  above   the  horizon,  with  the  greater 
duration  of  the   twilight,  makes  up  for  the  lecining 
deficleiuy. 

Were  the  earth  a  perfeft  plane,  the  fun  would  appear 
to  be  vertical  in  every  part  of  it  :  I'or  in  comparifon 
with  the  immenfe  magnitude  of  that  luminary,  tlie  dia- 
meter of  this  globe  itfelf  is  but  very  fmall :  aiid  as  the 
fun,  were  he  near  to  us,  would  do  much  more  than  co- 
ver the  whole  earth  ;  fo,  tliough  he  were  removed  to 
any  dillante,  the  whole  diameter  of  the  latter  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  apparent  angle  of  his  alti- 
tude. By  means  of  the  ((lobular  fiijure  of  the  earth 
alfn,  along  with  the  grtat  <lifparity  between  the  dia- 
meters of  the  two  bodies,  fome  advantage  is  given  to 
the  day  over  the  night  :  for  thus  the  fun,  beint;  im- 
menfely  the  larger  of  the  two,  fliine?  upon  more  ihao 
one  half  of  the  earth  ;  whence  the  unenlightened  part 
has  a  fhorter  way  to  go  before  it  again  receives  the 
benefit  of  his  rays.  This  difference  is  greater  in  the 
inferior  planets  Venus  and  Mercury  than  the  earth. 

To  the  globular  figure  of  the  earlh  likewife  is  owing 
the  hing  moon-light  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar 
re^'ions  enjoy,  the  general  reafon  of  which  is  given 
under  the  article  Astronomy,  n'  373.  The  fame 
thing  likewife  occafions  the  appearance  and  difnp- 
pearance  of  certain  liars  at  fome  feafons  of  the  year 
in  fome  countries ;  for  were  the  earth  flat,  they  would 
all  be  vifible  in  every  part  of  the  woild  at  the  fame 
time.  Hence  moft  probably  has  arifen  the  opinion  of  the 
influence  of  certain  ftars  upon  the  weather  and  other 
fublunary  matters.  In  (hort,  on  the  globular  figure 
of  the  earth  depends  the  whole  prcfent  appearance  of 
nature  around  us  ;  and  were  the  fliape  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit  to  be  altered  to  any  other,  bcfides  the  real 
differences  which  would  of  confcquence  take  place, 
the  apparent  ones  would  be  fo  great  that  we  cannot 
form  ..ny  idea  of  the  face  which  nature  would  then 
prefent  to  us. 

In  geography  the   circles  which  the  fun   apparently  (^;jj.|f- 
defcribes  in  the  heavens  are  fuppofed  to  be  cxtenJed  aspofcd  to  be' 
far  as  the  earth,  and   marked   on    its  furface  ;  and  in  J^J*"  "" 
like    manner  we   may  imagine   as  many  circles   as  wej.''^  ""'' '- 
pleafe  to  be   defcribed  on   the  earth,  and   their  planes     '  ''"' 
to  be  extended  to  the  celefti.l  fphere,   till  they  mark 
concentric  ones  on  the  heaven.      The  moH  remarkable 
of  thofe  fuppofed  by  geographers  to  be  defcriljed  in  this 
manner  are  the  following. 

I.  The  Horizon.  This  is  properK  a  double  circle, 
one  of  the  horizons  being  called  ihi:  fen/:lle,  and  th; 
other  the  rational.  The  former  comprehends  only  that 
fpace  which  we  can  fee  around  us  upon  any  part  of 
the  earth  ;  and  which  is  veiy  different  according  :.> 
the  difference  of  our  fitiiation.  The  other,  called  the 
raliunal,  is  a  circle  parallel  to  the  furmer,  ana  [  .dling 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  celcllial  fphere  itfelf.  To  the  eyes 
of  fpeftators,  there  is  always  a  vail  difference  betweea 
the  fenQble  and  rational  horizons  ;  but  by  reafon  of 
the  immenfe  difparity  bctuixt  the  lize  of  tlie  earth 
and  celeftial  fpl.ere,  planes  of  both  circles  may  be  eonli- 
dcrcd  as  coincident.  Hence,  in  geography,  when  the 
horizon,  or  plaae  of  the  horizon  is  fpokea  of,  the  ra- 
tional- 
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Principles  tional  Is  always  undeiftonci,  when  nctliin,^  is  fsid  to  the 

'^,'1        contrary.      By  rcafoii  of  the  round  figure  of  the  earth, 

^•'^"'^''"    every  part  has  a  dificrent  hori/on.     The  poles  of  tlie 

horizon,  that   is,  tlie  points  dircSly  abovi:  the  head, 

and  oppnfite  to  the  ftct  of  the  obferver,  are  called  the 

Ziniti  and  lUiUr. 

2.  A  great  circle  defcribed  upon  the  fphere  of 
the  heaven,  and  pafliuc;  through  the  two  vertical 
points,  is  called  ^  verlicnl circle,  or  an  azimuth;  and 
of  thtfe  we  may  fuppofe  as  many  as  we  plcafe  all 
round  tlie  horizon.  Sometimes  they  arc  alfo  called 
feondarlts  of  the  horizon  ;  and  in  fjeneral  any  great 
circle,  drawn  through  the  poles  of  another,  is  call- 
ed its  fecmdary.  In  geojjraphy  every  circle  obtains 
the  epithet  of  great  whofe  plane  pafTes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  in  other  cafes  they  are  called  Icjfer 
circles.  The  altitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  mea- 
fured  by  an  arch  of  the  azimuth  or  vertical  circle  in- 
tercepted between  the  horizon  and  the  body  ilfelf. 
The  method  of  taking  them  is  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy,  n"379  ;  but  a  more  accurate  mc- 
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In   making  this   obfervation,   t!ie  vifual  rays  AD  and  Princlph 
AK,  lij^'.  I.   will,  by  reafon  of  the  fpherical  fiirface       '"V! 
of  the  fea,   alvyays  point  a  little  below  the  true  fenfible      "^^    '" 
horizon  S  S  ;  and  confequently  below  the  rational  ho-      Pi?,te 
rizon  which  is  parallel  to  it,  and  fuppofed  to  be  coin-     Ct:x!. 
cident  with  it.     U'he  quadrant  fiio-.vs  the  deprcffion  of       *7 
the  horizon  of  the  fea  below  the  true  horizon  ;  and  itp/t'j^'^u"" 
is  obvlouii  from  the  figure,  that  the  higher  the  eye  is,  rizun  of 
the  greater  muft  this  depreflion  be.      The  deprefuon  of  ilic  fea. 
the  horizon  of  the  fea,    however,   is  not  always  the 
fame,  even  though  there  be  no  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  eye.      The  difierence  indeed  is  but  fmall,  a- 
mounting  only  to  a  few  feconds,  and  is  owing  to  a 
difference    in    the   atmofphere,    which    fonDctimes    re- 
fracts more  than  at  others.     Without  reiratlion,   the 
vifinl   ray  would  be  AE,  and   in   that  cafe   E   is  the 
moil  dillant  point   whicli   could    be  leen  ;   but  by  re- 
fraction,  the  ray  FG,  coming  from  the  point  G,  majf 
be  fee n  at  F,  fo  as  to  go  on  from  thence  in  the  line  FA; 
and  then  the  view  is  extended  as  far  as  G,  and  the  de- 
prtfiion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  is  in  the  line  AF,  ■ 


frrviMff  ihcithod  with  regard  to  the  fun  and  moon,  is  for  two  pcrfons     which  points  higher  than  AE,"  but  extends  the  view 
lervmj,  iBCi  o  ..      r .: ,c     r-_.i ir •    r_.a: r.r.  i-_ :.  : •  1  _. 
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lt;iuccs  of  to  make  thtir  obfervations  at  the  fame  time  ;  one  of 
the  fu'.i  or  them  to  obferve  the  altitude  of  the  upper  limb,  the 
Biotij.  other  of  the  lower  limb  of  the  luminary  ;  the  mean  be- 

twixt thefe  two  giving  the  true  height  of  the  centre. 
The  fam.e  thing  may  alfo  be  done  accurately  by  one 
obferver,  having  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  luminary 
given.  For,  having  found  the  height  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  limb  by  the  quadrant,  take  from  it  hiilf 
his  diameter,  the  remainder  is  the  height  of  his  centre; 
or  having  found  the  altitude  of  his  lower  edge,  add  to 
it  half  the  diameter,  and  the  fum  is  the  height  of  the 
centre  as  before.  When  the  obfervations  are  made 
with  a  large  inllrument,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ufe  a 
fextant,  or  fixth  part  of  a  circle,  rather  than  a  quadrant, 
as  being  lefs  unwieldy. 

3.   Almiii-tinUirs    are  circles    fuppofed  to   be    drawn 

tars.  upon  the    fphere   parallel  to  the  horizon,    and  grow 

lefs  and  lefs  as  they  approach  the  vertical  points,  where 

they  entirely  vanifn.     The  apparent   dillances  betwixt 

any  two    celeftial  bodies  are    meafured  by  fuppofing 

arches  of  great  circles  drawn  through  the.m,  aiid  then 

finding    how    many   degrees,    minutes,    &c.    of  thefe 

*i         circles  sre  intercepted  between  them.     The  apparent 

Apfarent     jj^p^jg^gr  of  [(jg  {^w's  difli  is  found  by  a  circle  of  dif- 

diil.iiicee  01  ,  ,  ,     ,  r  •  1    1  I 

ceUP.ial  bo-tance  drawn  through  the  centre  or  it  ;  aiid  the  number 

dies  how  of  minutes  continued  between  the  tv.'o  oppofite  points 
meafured.  of  {!,-[  pjrt  of  the  circle  which  paHcs  through  the 
centre  is  the  meafure  of  the  apparent  diaineter.  The 
ppparent  diameter  of  the  fun  may  be  found  by  two  oh- 
fervers,  one  taking  the  altitude  of  the  upper,  and  the 
other  of  the  lower  cilge  of  the  limb  ;  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  two  being  the  diameter  required;  or, 
*.*  ■  4.  Sometimes  the  vilible  horizon  is  confidered  only 

iiorizondc-^''^  regard  to  the  objcfls  which  are  upon  the  earth 
fincJ.  itftlf;   ia  which  cafe  we  may  define  it  to  be  a  led'er 

circle  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  comprehending  all 
fuch  objedls  as  are  at  once  vifible  to  us ;  and  the  high- 
er the  eye,  the  more  is  the  vifible  horizon  extended. 
It  is  mod  accurately  obferved,  however,  on  the  fea, 
on  accoimt  of  the  abfence  of  thofe  inequalities  which 
at  laud  render  the  circle  irregular;  and  fm  this  reaftm 
it  is  called  fometinies  the  horizon  of/the  fra  ;  and  may 
be  obferved  by  looking  through  the  fights  of  a  qua- 
diant  at  the  moil  diftaut  part  of  the  fea  then  vifible. 


is 


farther.  From  an  infpedion  of  the  figure  it  is  evident, 
that  if  the  lefradtioo  were  greater,  the  view  would  be 
extended.  It  ill  farther,  as  to  M  ;  though  the  dcprtflion 
of  the  horizon  of  the  fea  would  then  be  lefs,  as  is 
fliowii  by  the  line  ALM:  whence  alfo  it  appears,  that 
by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  refracb'cu  in  the  air,  our 
horizon  is  fometimes  more  extenfive  than  at  others. 

5.  The  equator  is  a  great  circle  upon   the  earth,  e-    Equator. 
very  part  ot   which  is  equally  diilaiit   from   the   poles 

or  extremities  of  the  imaginary  line  on  \>hich  the  earth 
revolves.  In  the  fea-language  it  is  ufually  called  the 
line,  and  when  people  fail  ove.-  it  they  are  faid  to  crofs 
the  line. 

6.  The  meridian   of  any  place   is  a  great  circle  on  Mtndiani 
the  earth  drawn  throuj/h  that  place  and  both  poles  of 

the  earth.     It  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles,  mark-  • 

ing  upon  it  the  true  north  and  iouth  points  ;   dividing  ■ 

alfo  the  globe  into  two  heinifpheres  cailed  the  cajltrn 
and  "wjltrn  from  their  relative  (ituation  to  that  place 
*and  to  one  another.  The  poles  divide  the  meridians 
into  two  feir.icirchs;  one  of  v^hieh  is  diawn  through 
the  place  to  which  the  meridian  belongs,  the  other 
through  that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  place.  By  the  nieridian  of  a  place  geographers 
and  aitronomers  often  mean  that  femicirclc  \*hich  paf- 
fes  tlirough  the  place;  ;sid  which  may  therefore  be 
>:?i\\cA  \.\te  geograpyu id  meridian.  All  places  lying  un- 
der this  femicircle  are  faid  to  have  the  fame  meridian  ; 
the  femicircle  oppofite  to  this  is  called  the  oppofue  me- 
ridian. The  meridians  are  thus  iinmoveably  fixed  to 
the  earth  as  much  as  the  places  thcni.clves  on  its  fur- 
face ;  and  are  carried  alonjr  with  it  in  its  diurnal  ro- 
tation. When  the  geographical  meridian  of  any 
place  is,  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  brought  to  point 
at  the  fun,  it  is  noon  or  mid-day  at  that  place  ;  in 
which  cafe,  were  tlie  plane  of  the  circle  extended,  it 
would  pafs  through  the  midcile  of  the  luminary's  diil:. 
Suppofing  the  plane  of  the  meridians  to  be  extended 
to  the  fphere  ol  the  fixed  ftars,  in  that  cafe,  when  by 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  the  meridian  comes  to  any 
point  in  the  heavens,  then,  from  the  apparent  motion 
of  the  heavens,  th.it  point  is  faid  to  cmne  tJ  the  me- 
ridian. The  rotation  of  the  earth  is  from  weft  toeall; 
whence  tiie  celeilial  bodies  appear  to  move  the  con- 
trary 
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trarr  wav.  EaQ  and  weft,  however,  are  terms  merely 
relative  ;  lince  a  place  may  be  wed  from  one  part  of 
the  earth,  and  ea(l  from  another ;  but  the  true  eaft 
and  wed  points  from  any  place  are  thofc  where  its  ho- 
rizon cuts  the  tq'iator. 

7.  All  place?  lying  under  the  fame  meridian  are  faid 
to  have  tlie  fame  Ivi^gUutle,  a;id  thofi  which  lie  under 
dilTtrent  meridians  to  have  different  longitudes  ;  the 
difference  of  longitude  bcin;T  reckon.-d  eaftward  or 
wt  ft  ward  on  the  equator.  Thus  if  the  meridian  of 
?ny  place  cuts  the  equator  in  a  point  ly  degrees  dif- 
tdut  from  another,  we  fiy  there  is  a  dilference  of  15^ 
lon^'itude  betwixt  thefe  two  places.  Geographers  u- 
fualiy  pitch  upon  tlie  meridian  of  fome  remarkable 
place  for  the  lird  meridian;  and  reckon  the  longitude 
of  all  others  by  the  diltance  of  their  meridians  from 
ihjt  whiv.li  they  have  pitched  upon  as  the  I'irft  j  mca- 
furing  fometimes  eadward  on  the  equator  all  round  the 
globe,  or  fometimes  only  one  half  call  and  the  other 
weft  ;  'according  to  wlu'ch  laft  meafurement,  no  place 
can  have  more  than  180'  longitude  either  eaft  or  wed. 
By  the  ancient  Greek  geographers  the  tird  meridian 
was  placed  in  Hira  or  'Junoma,  one  of  the  Fortunate 
Ijlands  as  they  were  tlien  called;  which  is  fiippofed  to 
be  the  prcfent  iiland  of  Tcneriffc.  one  of  the  Canaries. 
Thefe  iflands  being  the  mod  wefterly  part  of  the  earth 
then  known,  were  on  that  account  made  the  feat  of 
the  firft  meridirn,  the  longitude  of  all  other  places  be- 
ing counted  eadward  from  them.  The  Arabians,  am- 
bitious of  having  the  tird  meridian  taken  from  them, 
fixed  ijt  at  the  mod  wederly  part  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Some  later  geographers  placed  the  fird  me- 
ridian in  the  iiland  of  Corvo,  one  of  the  Azores  (a); 
becaufe  at  that  time  the  magnetic  needle  on  the  ifland 
jtid  mentioned  pointed  due  north  without  any  varia- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  then  known  that  the  needle 
itfclf  was  fubjeift  to  variation,  as  has  fince  been  difco- 
Tered.  Bleau  repl.iced  the  fird  meridian  in  the  ifle 
of  TenerifFe  ;  and  to  afcertain  tiie  place  more  exactly, 
caufed  it  to  pafs  through  the  famous  mi  untaiu  of  that 
ifland,  called  \\\e  peak  Irom  d-pico,  '■  a  bird's  beak.' 
Among  modern  geographers,  however,  it  is  now  become 
cuftomary  for  each  to  make  the  fiid  meridian  pafs 
through  the  capital  of  his  own  country  ;  a  pradice, 
however,  which  is  certainly  imprope,r,  as  it  is  thus  im- 
poflible  for  the  geographers  of  one  nation  to  undet- 
itand  the  maps  of  another  without  a  troublefome  cal- 
culation, which  anfwers  no  purpofe.  By  the  Britifh 
geographers  the  royal  ohfervatory  at  Greenwich  is  ac- 
counted the  place  of  the  lird  meridian. 

>■'.  If  we  iuppofe  12  great  circles,  <mc  of  which  is 
the  meridian  to  a  given  place,  to  interfeft  each  other 
at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  divide  the  equator  into 
24  equal  parts,  thefe  are  the  hourcircUs  of  that  place. 
Thefe  are  by  the  poles  divided  into  24  fcmicircles, 
correfponding  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  didance  betwixt  each  two  of  thefe  femicircles  is 
15°,  being  the  24th  part  of  360  ;  and  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  each  fucceeding  lemicircle  points  at  the 
fun  one  hour  after  the  preceding;  fo  that  in  24  hours 
all  the  femicircles  point  luccclfively  at  the  fun.    Hince 


it  appears  that  fuch  as  hive  their  meridian   15°  eaft    Piin'-iplts 
from  any  other,  have  likew  ifc  noon  one  hour  fooner,        *'!" 
and  the  contrary  ;  and  in  like  manner  every  othcihour  '  f 

of  the  natural  day  is  an  hour  fooner  at  the  one  place 
than  at  the  other.  Hence,  from  any  indantan'<His  ap- 
peanmce  in  the  heavens  obferved  at  two  diitant  plaices, 
the  difference  of  longi:ude  may  be  found,  if  the  hour 
of  the  day  be  known  at  each  place.  Thus  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  when  the  lumii-arv 
fird  touches  the  (liadow  of  tlie  earth,  is  an  indanta- 
neous  appearance,  as  alfo  the  end  of  an  eclipfe  of  this 
kind  when  the  moon  leaves  the  Ihadow  of  the  earth, 
vihb'c  to  ail  the  inhabitants  on  that  fide  of  tlie  globe. 
It  therefore  we  find,  that  at  any  place  an  eclipfe  of 
the  miMiii  begina  an  hour  fooner  than  at  another,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  a  difference  of  15^  of  longitude 
bctwten  the  two  places.  Hence  alfo  were  a  man  to 
travel  or  fail  round  the  earth  from  wed  to  ead,  he 
will  reckon  one  day  more  to  ha.'e  p.iflcd  than  they  do 
who  day  at  the  place  from  whence  be  fct  out  ;  fo  that 
their  Monday  will  be  his  Tuefday,  &c.  On'lhe  other 
hand,  if  he  fails  wedward,  he  will  reckon  a  day  lefs,  or 
be  one  day  in  the  week  later,  than  thofe  he  leaves  be- 
hind. 

9.  The  equator  divides  the  earth  into   two  hcrai- 
fpheres  called   the  nnrthcrn  TxnA  fuulhern  :  all  places  ly- 
ing under  the  equator  are  faid  to   have  no  latitude  ; 
and  all  others  to  have  north  or  fouth  latitude  accordii;g        ^3 
to  their  fituation  with  refpecl  to  the  equator.    The  /aJi-  Of  tlic  la- 
/u(/£  itfelf  is  the   didance  from  the  equator  meafured  "'"'''• 
upon  the  meridian,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  f.'conds. 
The  complement  of  latitude  is  the  difference  between 
the  latitude  itfelf  and  90°,  or  as  much  as  the  place 
itfclf  is  didant  from  the  pole  ;  and  this  complement  h 
always  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  eqjitor  above  tlie 
horizon  of  the  place.     The  elevaion  of  the  pole  of 
any  place  is  equal  to  the  latitude  itfelf.  ,14 

An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  who  lives  at  either  o*"  O  a  paral- 
the  poles,  has  always  one  of  the  celedial  poles  ip  his  '' '"'"' 
zenith  and  the  other  in  his  nadir,  the  equator  coin- 
ciding with  the  horizon  :  hence  all  the  celeUial  paral- 
lels are  alfo  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  whence  the  perfon 
is  faid  to  live  in  a  parallel  fpheix",  or  to  have  a  parallel 
horizon  »^ 

Thofe  wli3  live  under  the  equator  have  both  poles  Ripht 
in  the  hotizon,  all  the  celedial   parallels  culiing  theO'here. 
horizon  at  right  angles  ;  wiience  they  are  faid  to  live 
in  a  rit-ht  fphere,  or  to  have  a  right  horizon.  _ 

JLadly,  thofe  who  live  between  elthv-r  of  the  poles  os'ique 
and  the  equator  are  faid  to  live  in  an  oblique  fpliere,  fj)heic. 
or  to  have  an  oblique  horizon  ;  becaufe  tho  celedial 
equator  cuts  his  horizon  obliquely,  and  all  tlie  paral- 
lels in  the  celedial  fphere  have  their  planes  oblique  to 
that  of  the  hoiizon.  In  this  fphere  fome  of  the  pa- 
rallels interfeft  the  hori/on  at  oblique  angles,  fome  arc 
entirely  above  it,  and  fome  entirely  below  it;  all  of 
them,  however,  fo  fitoated,  that  they  would  obliquely 
interfect  the  plane  of  the  horizon  extended.  . 

The  larged  parallel  which  appears  entire  above  the  Ar.lic  and 
horizon  of  any  place   in  north  latitude  is  called  by  the  antirdic 
ancient    allrouomers   the  arJie  circle  of  that    place ;  ''rclc. 

within 


(a)  Thefe  iflands  had  their  name  from  the  number  of  gofliawks  found  there;  the  word  azor  in  Spanifh  fig- 
nifying  a  "  gofhawk." 
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Principle'  within  this  circle,  /'.  e.  between  it  and  the  arftic  pole, 
and 


p  „._  are  comprehended  all  the  ftars  which  never  fet  in  that 
^"^  '^  place,  but  are  carried  perpetually  round  the  horizon 
in  circles  parallel  to  the  equator.  The  largeft  parallel 
which  is  hid  entire  below  the  horizon  of  any  place  in 
north  latitude  was  called  the  antar^ic  circle  of  that  • 
place  by  tiie  ancients.  This  circle  comprehends  all 
the  liars  which  never  rifi-  in  that  place,  but  are  carried 
perpetually  round  below  the  horizon  in  circles  parallel 
to  the  equator.  In  a  parallel  fpherc,  however,  the 
equator  may  be  confideved  as  both  mflic  and  antarilic 
circle  ;  for  being  coincident  with  the  horizon,  all  the 
parallels  on  one  fide  are  entirely  above  it,  and  thofe  on 
the  other  entirely  below  it.  In  an  oblique  I'phere,  the 
nearer  any  place  is  to  either  of  the  poles,  the  larger 
are  the  ardic  and  antarftic  circles,  as  beinjr  nearer  to 
the  celedial  equator,  which  is  a  great  circle.  In  a 
right  fpherc,  the  aiAic  and  antarilic  circles  have  no 
place;  becaufe  no  parallel  appears  either  entirely  above 
or  below  it.  By  the  artlic  and  antarftic  circles,  how- 
ever, modern  geographers  in  general  luiderltaud  two 
fixed  circles  at  the  dillance  of  23^  degrees  from  the 
pole.  Thcfe  are  fuppofed  to  be  defcribed  by  the 
pole^  of  the  ecliptic,  and  mark  out  the  fpace  all 
round  ihe  globe  vvliere  the  fun  appears  to  touch  the 
horizon  at  midnight  in  the  fummcr  time,  and  to  be 
entiicly  funk  below  it  in  the  winter.  Thefe  are  alfo 
called  the  puliir  c'lrcUs.  By  the  ancients  the  arftic 
circle  was  called  maximtis  fciiiper  apparetit'iutn,  and  cir- 
cuius perpdiiit  iippaiilionis  ;  the  aniarftic  ciicle,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  named  maximus fcmperijccuhorum,  and 
cir  cuius  perpeluit  occult  Jtiouis. 

According  _to'  the  diflerent  pofitions  of  the  globe 
with  regard  to  the  fun,  the  celcftlal  bodies  will  exhibit 
the  inhabi  ()jfigr^.„t  phenomena  to  tlie  inhabitants.  Thus,  in  a 
y_ll^"riyii^,' parallel  fphere,  they  will  appear  to  move  in  circles 
an.l  ohliijuc  round  the  horizon  ;  in  a  right  fphere,  they  would  ap- 
fyhue.  pear  to  rife  and  fet  as  at  prefent,  but  always  in  circles 
cutling  the  horizon  at  right  angles ;  but  in  an  oblique 
fphcrt,  the  angle  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  ob- 
liquity, and  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  the  fphere  with 
regard  to  the  fun.  The  phenomena  thence  arifing 
will  be  iiifliciently  underilood  from  what  is  laid  un- 
der tht  article  Astronomy,  n°345,  &c.  From  thence 
we  will  enfily  perceive  the  reafon  of  the  fun's  continual 
change  of  place  in  the  heavens  :  but  though  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  change  takes  place  every  moment,  the 
vaft  diftance  of  the  luminar)'  renders  it  imperceptible 
for  feme  time,  unkfs  to  very  nice  aftronomlcal  obfer- 
vers.  Hence  we  may  generally  fuppofe  the  place  of 
the  fun  to  he  the  fame  for  a  day  or  two  together,  tho' 
in  a  coufiderable  number  of  days  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly obvious  to  every  body.  When  lie  appears  in 
the  celcltlal  equator,  his  motion  ap])ears  for  fome  time 
to  be  in  the  plane  of  that  circle,  though  it  is  certain 
that  his  place  there  is  only  for  a  fiugle  moment  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  when  he  comes  to  any  other  point  of 
the  heavens,  his  apparent  diurnal  motion  is  in  a  paral- 
lel drawn  throughout.  Twice  a-year  he  is  in  the 
equator,  and  then  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly  equal 
all  over  the  earth.  This  happens  in  the  months  of 
March  and  Seplcmbcr  ;  afltr  wlilch  the  fun  proceed- 
ing either  northward  or  fouth,  according  to  the  fia- 
fon  of  the  year  and  the  pofition  of  the  obferver,  the 
days  become  longer  or  <hortcr  than  the  nights,  and 
N°  136. 
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fummer  or  winter  come  on,  as  is  fully  explained  under  Piinciplet 
the  article  Astrcsomy.  The  fecefllon  of  the  fun  *""1 
from  the  equator  either  nortluvard  or  fouthward  is 
called  his  declination,  and  is  either  north  or  fouth  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  when  this  de-  Sun's  liecH. 
•  clinatlon  is  at  its  greateil  height,  he  is  then  faid  tooatien. 
be  in  the  tropic,  becaufe  he  begins  to  turn  back  (the 
word  tropic  being  derived  from  the  Greek  rf-i-ri  -verto).  ^^ 
The  fpace  between  the  two  tropics,  called  the  /orW^Of  the  tro. 
zone,  extends  for  no  Itfs  than  47  degrees  of  latitude  all  !''"■  *"• 
round  the  globe  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
fpace  the  fun  is  vertical  to  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
twice  a-year,  but  to  thole  who  live  dircftly  under  the 
tropics  only  once.  Throughout  the  whole  torrid  zone 
alfo  there  is  little  dilFerence  between  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights.  The  ancient  geographers  found  them- 
felves  confiderably  embarraffed  in  their  attempts  to  fix 
the  northern  tropic;  for  though  they  took  a  very  pro- 
per method,  namely,  to  obferve  the  moll  northerly 
place  where  objedls  had  no  Ihadow  on  a  certain  day, 
yet  they  found  that  on  the  fame  day  no  (hadow  was 
call  fur  a  fpace  of  no  lefs  than  300jlladia.  The  lea- 
fon  of  this  was,  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun  ; 
which  being  about  halt  a  degree,  feemed  to  extend 
himfelf  over  as  much  of  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
to  be  vertical  every  where  within  that  fpace. 

When  the  fun  is  in  or  near  the  equator,  he  feems 
to  change  his  place  in  the  heavens  moll  rapidly  ;  fo 
that  about  the  equinoxes  one  may  very  eafily  perceive 
the  diifcrence  in  a  day  or  two  :  but  as  he  approaches 
the  tropics  this  apparent  change  becomes  gradually 
ilower  ;  fo  that  for  a  number  of  days  he  fcarce  feems 
to  move  at  all.  The  reafon  of  this  may  eafily  be  un- 
derftood  from  any  map  on  which  the  ecliptic  is  delinea- 
ted; for  by  drawing  lines  through  every  degree  of  it 
parallel  to  the  equator,  we  (hall  perceive  them  gradu- 
ally approach  nearer  and  nearer  each  other,  until  at 
lalt,  when  we  approach  the  point  of  contaft  betwixt 
the  ecliptic  and  tropic,  they  can  for  feveral  degrees 
fcarce  be  diftjnguilhed  at  all.  . 

From  an  oblervation  of  the,  diverfity  in  the  length  DivifioD  of 
of  the  days  and  nights,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  tlie  'he  earth's 
fun,  with  the  other  phenomena  already  mentioned, '^"'^'f.'^'^'"' 
the  ancient  geographers  divided  the  furface  of  the 
earth  into  certain  dlllrifts,  which  they  called  climates ; 
and  inftead  of  the  method  of  defcribing  the  fituation 
of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  as  we  do  now, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  mentioning  the  climate 
in  which  they  were  lituated.  When  more  accuracy 
was  required,  they  mentioned  alfo  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  ending  of  the  climates.  This  dillindiion, 
however,  was  certainly  very  vague  and  inaccurate: 
for  the  only  method  they  had  of  determining  the  dif- 
ference was  by  the  length  of  the  day;  and  a  climate, 
accirding  to  them,  was  fuch  a  fpace  as  had  the  day 
in  its  moll  northerly  part  half  an  hour  longer  than  in 
the  molt  loutherly.  For  the  beginning  of  their  fird 
climate  they  took  that  parallel  under  which  the  day  is 
twelve  hours  and  tlirte  quarters  long,  thofe  parts  of 
the  worW  which  lie  nearer  the  equator  not  being  fup- 
pofed to  be  in  any  climate  ;  either  becaufe  in  a  loofe 
lenfe  they  may  be  confideitd  as  in  a  right  fphere,  or 
becaufe  they  were  unknown,  or  tlunight  to  be  unin- 
habitable by  reafon  of  the  heat.  The  northern  cli- 
matca  were  generally  fuppofed  to  be  feven ;  wliich  mud 
I  have 
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P^fs  have  an  pq'ial  numhtr  of  foutliern  climates  correfpond- 
ing  with  them.  The  namts  of  the  northern  chmates, 
'  accorciiiifj  to  the  ancients,  were  as  follow  :  i.  Mcroa. 
2.  Syene  in  E^ypt.  3.  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
4.  Rh<i(!cs.  5.  Rome;  or,  according  to  others,  a 
parallel  drawn  through  the  HelLfpoiit.  6.  The  pa- 
rallel pafTing  thro.iirh  the  mouth  of  the  river  Borif- 
ihencs.  7.  The  Riphian  mountains.  —  Each  of  thtfe 
places  was  fiippufcd  to  be  in  the  mi  Idle  of  the  climate  ; 
and  as  the  fouilietn  parts  of  the  globe  were  then  very 
little  known,  tlie  climates  to  the  fuuthward  of  the 
eqtiatir  were  liippoftd  to  be  as  far  dillant  from  that 
circle  as  the  northern  ones  ;  in  confequtncc  of  which 
thty  took  their  names  from  the  latter. 

A  paialhl  was  faid  to  pafs  through  the  middle 
of  a  climate  when  the  day  under  that  paiailel  is 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  that  which  paffes 
through  the  mull  foutlietly  part.  Hence  it  dots 
not  divide  the  fpace  into  two  equal  parts,  but 
that  part  next  the  equator  will  always  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  ;  hecaufe  the  farther  we  recede  from  that 
ciiele.  the  Icfs  inereafe  of  latitude  will  be  fuffieient  to 
lengthen  the  day  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus,  in 
every  climate  there  arc  three  parallels;  one  marking  the 
beginning,  the  fecond  the  middle,  and  the  third  the 
ending  ot  the  climate  ;  the  ending  of  one  being  al- 
ways the  hcginniiig  of  another.  Some  of  the  ancients 
dividid  the  earth  by  theft  parallels  ;  others  by  a  pa- 
rallel d:d  not  mean  a  mere  line,  but  a  fpa<-e  of  fome 
breadth  :  and  lit  nee  the  parallel  may  be  undcrllood  as 
the  fame  with  half  a  cliaiRie. 

This   methcd  of  dividing  the  furface  of  the  earth 

into   climates,    though  now  very   much    dilufed,    has 

been  adopted  by  fevcral  modern  geographers.     Some 

of  thcfe  begin  their  climates  at  the  equator,  reckoning 

them  ty  the  inereafe  of  half  an  hour  in  the  length  of 

the  day  northward.     Thus  they  go  on  till  they  come 

to  the  polar  circles,  where  the  longed  day  is  24  hours  : 

betwixt  thefe  and  the  poles  they  count  the  climates  by 

the  rr.cicafe  of  a  natural  day  in  the  length  of  time  that 

the  iVin  continues  above  the  horizon,   until  they  come 

to  one   where  the  longeft  day  is  15  of  ours,  or  half  a 

r^onth  ;  and   from  this  to  the  pole  tliey  co.mt  by  the 

inereafe  of  lalf  months  or  whole  months,  the  climates 

■ending   at    the   poles   where  the  days  are  fix  months 

kng.    The  climates  bttwixt  the  equator  and  the  polar 

I  circles  are  called  hour-cUmiUes,  and   thofe  between  tde 

polar  circles  and  the  poles  arc  called  monlh-dimatis. — 

1  Jn   common  language,    however,    we  take  the   word 

rlimale  in  a  very   different  fenfe  ;  fo  that,   when  two 

countries  are  faid  to  be  in  different  climates,  we  undcr- 

floiid  only  that  the  temperature  of  the  air,  feafons,  ike. 

4'»         are  different. 

>n<.Trrt         From  the  difference  ft,  the  length  and  pofitlons  of 

en  to  peo- *^"^   fhadows  of  terrcflrial  fubftances,   ancient  ge«gra- 

le  from      phers  have  given   different  terms  to  the  inhabitants  of 

certain  places  of  the  earth;  the   rtafun  of  which  will 

be  eafily  undcrftcod  from  the  following  conficerations. 

1.  Since  the  fun  in  his  apparent  anr.ual  revolution 
never  removes  farther  from  the  equator  than  Zji  de- 
grees, it  follows,  that  none  of  thofe  who  live  without 
that  fpace,  or  beyond  the  tropics,  can  have  the  lu- 
minary vertical  to  them   at  any   feafon   of  the  year. 

2.  All  who  live  between  the  tropics  have  the  fun  ver- 
tical twice  a-year,  though  not  all  at  the  fair.e  time. 

Vot.  VII.  Pastil. 
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IhuE,  to  thofe  who  live  dircfily  i;nJer  the  equator,  he  Principle* 
is  directly  vertical  in  March  and  September  at  the  time       *'"' 
cfthcequinox.  Ifaplaceisin  lo"- noith  Utitiide.thefun    ^"'^'"\ 
18  vertical  when  he  has  10="  iioith  d;elination;  and  fo  of         * 
every  other  place.    3.  All  who  live  bt.iwecn  the  tr  ipics 
have  the  iun   at   noon   fomctimes  north  and  fonielini.-s 
fouth  of  thera.      'I'hus,   they  who  live  in  a  place  fitut- 
ted  in  zc''  north  latitude,  have  the  fun  at  lioon  to  the 
northward  when  he  has  more  than  20  degrees  north  de- 
chuaii.u,    and    to   the   fouthward    when   he    has   lifs. 
4.  Such  of  thf  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as  live  without 
the  tropics,  if  in    the   northern   hcr.iifpherc,   have  the 
fun   at    p.  loa   to  the   fouthward  of  them,  but  to  the 
northward   if  in   the  fouthcrn  htmilphere.      5.   When 
the  Iun  is  in  the  zenith  of  any  place,   the  /hado«-  of  a 
man  or  any  upright  object  falls  uirecily  upon  the  place 
where  they  Itand,  and  coiifequently  is  invifible;  whence 
the   iuhibitants  of  fuch   places   were  called  /jfcii,  or 
without    Ihadows  :     thole   wlio   live   between   the  tro- 
pics, and    have   the   fun    fom^.lime3   to  the    north  and 
fomctimes  to  the  fouth  of  them,   have  of  confequencc 
their  ihadows  projecting  north  at  fome  feafons  of  the 
year    and   fouch   at   others  ;   whence  they  were  called 
ylr.iphi/lii,  or  having   two  kinds  of  (hadows.      They 
who  hve  without  the  tropics  have  their   noon  fhidows 
always  the  fame  way  ;  and  arc  thcrcfoie  called  HtUrofcit, 
that  is,  having  only  out  kind  of  Ihadow.      If  they  are 
in   noith   latitude,  the  fliadows  are  always  turned  to- 
waiilsthe  north;  and    if  in   the  fouthern  henifphere, 
towards   the  fouth.      Wiicu  a  place    is   fo  far  dillant 
trom  the  equator  that  the  days  are  24  hours  long  or 
longer,   the   inhabitants  were  called   Per'ifSi,    becaule 
their  ihadows  turn  round  them.  4. 

Names   have  hkcwife  been  impofed  upon  the  inha-  Names 
bitanis  of  different  parts  cf  the  earth  from  the  parallels^'"'",'!'?  . 
of  latitude  under  xshich  they  live,  and  their  fituation }  "uVor** 
with  regard  to  one  another.      Thus,  when  two  places  diftance 
are  lo  nc;-.r  each  other  that  the   inhabitants  have  only  °'  pla'M. 
one   horizon,  or  at  leall  that  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  them,   the  inhabitants   were  called 
Sjnitd,  that   is,   near   neighbours  ;  the   feal'ons,    days, 
nights,  &c.  in  both  places  being  perfectly  alike.   Thofe 
who  lived  at  diltaut  places,  but  under  the  fame  paral- 
lel, were  called  Pcnini,    that  is,  living   in  the  fame 
circle.     Thofe  who  are  on  the  fame  tide  of  the  equa- 
tor have  the  feafons  of  the  year  at  the  fame  time  ;  but 
if  on  diffirint  (ides,  the  fummer  feafon  of  the  one  is 
the  winter  of  the  other,  as  is  fully  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.     Some  writers,  however,   by  the 
name  of  Pcneii,  diilinguilh  thofe  who  live  under  op- 
poiite  points  of  the  lame  parallel,   where  the  noon  of 
one  is  the  midnight  of  the  other.      When  two  place* 
lie  under  parallels  equally  diltant  from  the  equator, 
but   in   oppofite    hemifpheies,    the    inhabitants    were 
called  yinltci.      '1  hefe  have  a  li.-nilar  inereafe  of  days 
and  nights,  and  fimiiar  feafons,  but  in  oppofite  months 
of  the  year.     According   to    fome,   the  Aiitxci  were 
fuch  as  hved  under  the  fame  geographical  meridian, 
and   had  day  and   night   at  the  fame   time.     If  twa 
places  arc  in  parallels  equally  dillant  from  the  equator, 
and  in  oppofite  meridians,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
yintichlhrjncs  with  refpcdt  to  one  another,  that  is,  living 
on   oppofite  fides  of  the  earth  ;  or  Antipcdis.,  that  is, 
having  their  feet  oppofite  to  one  another.     When  two 
perfoDS  are  Antipodes,  the   zenith  of  the  one  is  the 
4  M  naih'r 
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fTiiicIi  les  nadir  of  the  other.     Thev  have  a  like  elevation  of  the    tude,  which  is  inconvenient  in  an  operation  where  we  Pf'"^>P  " 

pole,  but  it  is  of  diffeicnt  poles :  they  have  alio  days    are  to  determine  the  vertical  by  the  altitude.     A  clear   p^^^^j^^ 

and  nichts  alike,  and  fimilar  feafons  of  the  year  ;  but    day  mull  be  chofen  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  the  ground 

they  have  oppolile  hour*   of  the   day   and   night,  as    on  which  the  (hadow  falls  ought  to  be  white,  that  the 

well  as  frafons  of  the  year:     Thus,  when   it  is  mid-     (liadow   may  be  the  better  defined.     Tiic  lUlc  ouglit 


day  with  us,  it  is  midnight  with  our  Antipodes;  when 
it  is  fummer  with  us,  it  is  winter  with  them,  &c. 
Pivifion  of  From  the  various  appearances  of  the  fun,  and  the 
the  earth  efftds  of  his  light  and  heat  upon  different  parts  of  the 
into  2on«  ejrtj,^  jlie  divif,on  of  it  into  zones  has  arifen.  Thefe 
are  five  in  number,  i.  The  ton  id  zone,  lying  between 
the  two  tropics  for  a  fpace  of  47°  of  latitude.  This 
IS  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equr.tor  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  the  fun  vertical  to  them  twnce  a- 
year,  excepting  only  thofe  who  dwell  undei  the  tro- 
pics, to  whom  he  is  venical  only  once,  as  has  already 
been  explained.  2.  The  two  temperate  zones  lie  be- 
tween the  polar  circles  and  the  tropics,  containing  a 
fpace  of  43"  of  latitude.  And,  3.  The  two  frigid 
zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles.  In 
thefe  laft  the  longeft  day  is  never  below  24  hours,  in 
the  temperate  zones  it  is  never  quiie  fo  much,  and  in 
the  torrid  zone  it  has  never  above  14.  The  zones  are 
named  from  the  degree  of  heat  they  were  fuppofed  to 
be  fubjcAed  to.  The  torrid  zone  was  fuppoted  by  the 
ancients  to  he  uninhabitable  by  reafon  of  its  heat ;  but 
this  is  now  found  to  be  a  millake,  and  many  parts  of 
the  temperate  zones  are  more  iutoleiable  in  this  refpefl 
than  the  torrid  zone  itfelf.  Towards  the  polar  circles, 
alfo,  thefe  zones  are  intolerably  cold  during  the  winter 
feafon.  Only  a  fmall  part  of  the  northern  frigid  zone, 
and  none  of  the  fouthcrn,  is  inhabited.  Some  geo- 
graphers reckoned  fix  zones,  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two  by  the  equator. 

When  any  parts  of  the  heaven  or  earth  are  faid  to 
be  on  the  right  or  left,  we  are  to  underftand  the 
expreffion  differently  according  to  the  profefiion  of 
the  perfon  who  makes  ufe  of  it  ;  becaufe  according 
to  that  his  face  is  fuppofed  to  be  turned  towards  a 
certain  quarter.  A  geographer  is  fuppofed  to  (land 
with  hia  face  to  the  north,  becaufe  the  northern  part 
of  the  woild  is  beft  known.  An  aftronomer  looks  to- 
wards the  fouth,  to  obferve  the  celeftlal  bodies  as  they 
come  to  the  meridian.  The  ancient  augurs,  in  ob- 
ferving  tiie  flight  of  birds,  looked  towards  the  ea!t  ; 
while  the  poets  look  towards  the  Foiiiinate  JJles.  In 
books  of  geography,  therefore,  by  the  right  hand  we 
muft  underiVand  the  eall  ;  in  thofe  of  allronomy,  the 
well  ;  in  fuch  as  relate  to  augury,  the  foulii  ;  and  in 
the  writings  of  poets,  the  north. 

Under  the  article  Astronomy,  n°376,  el Jeq.  the 
method  of  drawing  a  meridian  line  is  fully  explained  ; 
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Mig  a  men  fjjg  knowledge  of  which  is  abfolutely  neccflary  both 
■  "  "*■  for  geographeis  and  ailronomers.  To  what  is  men- 
tioned there  we  (hall  only  add  further,  that  the  time 
for  drawing  a  line  of  this  kind  is  when  the  fun  is  near- 
ly at  the  fummer  folllice  ;  becaufe  the  difference  of 
declination  is  then  fcarce  perceptible  for  fcveral  days, 
and  in  the  few  hours  requifite  for  the  operation  may 
fee  totally  difregarded.  The  winter  folllice  wonlil  do 
equally  well,  were  it  not  that  the  fun  is  then  fo  low 
in  the  heavens  that  a  difference  in  the  refraction  might 
caufe  a  coniiderable  error  in  the  refult.  The  motion 
of  the  luminary  above  the  horizon  is  likcwife  fo  ob- 
lique, that  he  changes  hia  vertical  falUr  than  his  alti- 


fliadow 

not  to  be  too-high,  becaufe  then  the  top  of  the  (liadow 
will  be  indillind  ;  neither  ought  it  to  terminate  in  a 
point,  for  the  fame  reafon.  l)r  Long  recommends  the 
top  of  it  to  be  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  Ha- 
ving drawn  a  meridian  line  upon  one  plane,  we  may 
draw  one  upon  another  by  tlie  foUoAing  method  r 
Hang  a  thread  with  a  plummet  exactly  over  the  fouth 
end  of  the  meridian  line  givi-n,  and  anrnher  on  the 
plane  on  which  the  meridian  line  is  to  be  drawn.  Let 
one  perfon  obferve  at  noon  the  moment  when  the  fha- 
dow  of  the  firft  thread  falls  exailiy  upon  the  meridian 
given,  and  let  another  obferver  at  tlie  fame  time  mark, 
two  dillant  points  in  the  (hadow  of  die  fecond  thread: 
a  line  drawn  througli  thefe  points  is  the  meridian  line 
required.  Thus  alfo  a  meridian  line  may  be  drawa 
upon  a  fouth  wall  by  maiking  two  points  in  the  Ilia-, 
dow  of  a  thread  hung  at  a  little  dill.ince  from  it.  If 
the  meridians  are  near,  he  that  obferves  the  fliadow  of 
the  firil  tiiread  may  let  the  other  know  the  moment 
it  falls  upon  the  meridian  line  by  laying.  Now ;  if  far 
diltant,  it  ihould  be  done  by  the  motion  of  the  hand, 
becaufe  found  takes  up  fome  time  in  paffing  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  quadrant  or  other  allronomical 
inllrument  may  now  be  fixed  in  the  meridian  line  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  different  elevations, 
in  order  to  obferve  the  altitudes  of  the  different  celef- 
tial  bodies  ;  the  plane  of  that  fide  of  the  inllrument  on 
which  the  degrees  are  marked  being  all  the  while  kept 
in  the  ^meridian.  The  mural  arc  in  the  Royal  Obler- 
vatory  at  Greenwich  is  a  wall  of  black  marble  ;  one 
fide  of  which,  Handing  exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, has  a  large  and  accurately  divided  brafs  qua- 
drant fixed  to  it,  moveable  round  its  centre,  and  with 
telefcope  fights.  See  Astronomy,  n°  497.  At  fea, 
where  they  cannot  have  a  meridian  line,  the  greatell 
height  of  a  ilar  or  the  fun  is  taken  for  the  meiidlan 
height.  ...  .  47- 

Having  got  a  meridian  line  by  either  of  the  me-  Meihod 
thods  mentioned  under  the  aiticle  Astronomy,  it  "f"l  in 
may  be  prolonged  to  what  length  we  pleafe,  and  the  JJ. '"^^'"S 
fiance  of  it  meafured.  The  meridian  of  the  royal  oh-  jjan  lin 
fervatory  at  Paris  being  found,  and  an  inftrumenlthvoiigli 
with  telcfcopic  fights  placed  vertically  therein,  the^''*"''*' 
north  and  fouth  points  of  the  viiible  horizon  were  ob- 
ferved  through  the  fights,  and  a  pillar  cre&ed  upon 
the  north  point  ;  then,  by  another  inllrument  placed 
horizontally,  feveral  diftant  objedts,  as  lleeples,  &c. 
were  viewed,  and  the  angles  which  the  vifual  lines 
made  with  the  meridian  line  were  obferved.  From 
the  places  of  thefe  new  objcdts,  then,  others  were  ob- 
ferved ;  and  where  natural  objefls  were  deficient,  they 
fet  up  large  poles.  Thus  fevcral  triangles  were  form- 
ed along  the  meridian  :  and  in  order  to  meafure  thofe 
triangles,  a  paved  way  from  FiHejuiv:  to  'Juvify  was 
made  choice  of  for  the  fundamental  bafe,  as  lying  in  a 
ftraight  line  from  north  to  fouth.  For  the  aClu;d  men- 
furation  of  this  way,  two  poles  were  made  ufe  of,  each 
of  them  four  toifes  in  length,  and  made  of  two  pike- 
ftaves  joined  together  at  the  great  ends  by  a  fciew. 
One  of  the  mcaluiing  polea  was  firll  laid  upon  the 
2  ground ; 
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principles  ground  ;  the  other  was  joined  to  it  end  to  end  along 
"' ':  by  a  rope  (Irctched  from  no:tli  to  fouth  :  the  full  pole 
"^''"  was  then  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  the  end  of  the 
fecoiid,  and  fo  on  fucceifively  ;  and  for  the  greater  eafe 
in  keeping  the  account,  the  meafurer  who  laid  down 
the  fecond  pole  had  ten  little  Itakcs  given  him,  one  of 
which  he  (luck  into  the  ground  at  the  end  of  his  pole 
eveiy  time  he  laid  it  down  ;  fo  that  every  llakc  marked 
tight  toilfg  ;  the  whole,  when  ftuck  into  the  ground, 
marking  8o  toifts.  Thus  the  length  of  the  road  above 
inentioned  was  twice  mtafured,  and  found  to  be  5663 
toifes  and  4  feet  in  going,  and  5663  toifcs  aiid  i  foot 
in  returning ;  fo  that  as  a  greater  txaclnefs  could 
not  be  hoped  for,  5663  toifes  were  pitched  upon  as 
r^vt  ''^^  *'"*  I'^'^g'h  of  this  fundamental  Lafe.  This  is  rc- 
■  prefcnted  hg.  5.  by  the  line  O  P  ;  and  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  triangles  upon  it  were  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manntr.  The  angle  COP  was  obfervcd  from 
O,  one  end  of  the  bafe  ;  from  the  other  end  the  angle 
OPC  ;  and  from  the  Ihtion  C  the  angle  OCP: 
and  thus  all  the  iiugles  of  tlie  triangle  C  P  O,  and  the 
length  of  one  fide  O  P,  being  known,  the  lengths  of 
the  remaining  fides  OC  and  PC  weie  found  by  calcu- 
lation. The  next  ftep  was  to  obfcrve  all  the  anglts 
of  the  triangle  OBC,  and  from  tlicnce,  and  the  known 
length  of  the  fide  OC,  to  calculate  the  other  fide  OB 
and  BC.  Then  all  the  angles  being  obfervtd,  and 
the  fide  BC  being  known  of  the  triangle  ABC,  which 
may  be  called  the  tiift  or  principal  triangle  of  t!ie  me- 
ridian of  the  obfcrvatoiy,  the  other  Ccles  AB  and  AC 
were  found.  Then,  from  one  of  the  fides  now  known, 
and  the  angles  obferved,  all  the  fides  of  the  next  ad- 
joining triangle  CBE  were  found.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded from  one  triangle  to  another  to  the  place  where 
the  mci  idian  ended  in  the  fouth  part  of  France ;  and 
there  the  lad  triangle  was  terminated  by  a  bafe  of  the 
length  of  7246  toifts,  which  was  aftually  meafurcd  in 
order  to  verify  the  preceding  operations.  The  meri- 
dian line  of  Paris  being  prolonged  in  the  manner  jull 
row  dcfcrlbcd,  the  fituation  of  feveral  other  places  in 
Trance  was  determined  by  trigonometry,  and  an  ac- 
curate map  of  the  country  drawn,  efpecially  of  thofe 
parts  which  lit  near  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
■wr.    *L/-  Havlne  found  a  meridian  line,   the  tranfits  or  paf- 

the  tranfit-, 'ages  of  the  heavenly  bodies  acrois  it  may  be  ob- 
altitudcs,  fcrved  by  hanging  two  threads  with  plummets  exattly 
■*c.  of  thcyypr  i(^  at  a  little  diftance  from  one  another,  which 
^^'''"■y  confequently  will  be  directly  in  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian :  if  you  place  your  eye  clofe  to  one  of  the 
threads  in  fuch  a  manner  that  you  make  it  cover  the 
other,  and  both  appear  as  oue  thread,  when  a  liar  is 
behind  the  thicnds,  it  is  in  the  meridian.  By  the 
fame  method  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  a  fmoked 
glafs:  when  the  threads  pafs  through  his  centre  he  is 
in  the  meridian.  But  the  beft  way  of  obfeiving  either 
the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  or  planets,  is  throu>;li  a  teltfcope 
placed  in  the  meridian,  with  two  crofs  hairs,  one  of 
•which  is  in  a  vertical,  the  other  in  an  hoizontal  pofi- 
tion.  The  fun  is  in  the  meridian  when  the  vertical 
hair  pafTes  through  his  centre. 

To  find  the  elevation  of  the  pole  in  any  place,  take 
the  gieateft  and  Icall  height  of  fome  ll^r  which  never 
fets,  the  middle  height  between  thcfe  extremes  ^s  the 
elevation  of  the  pole.  Or  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
may  be  found  by  one  obfervation  of  the  height  of  a 
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(lar  in  the  meridian,  if  the  declinntion  of  that  flar  be  Princij  Ics 
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kno*vn  ;  for  as  the  diftance  from  the   pole  is  the  con 

plement  of  its  diftance  from  the  equator,  this  being  f 

fubtiafted  from  the  greatcft  htightof  the  ftar,  leavea 

the  elevation  of  the   pole    defired.     The  iame  thing 

may  be  done   by  obferving  the  leaft  height  of  a  ftar, 

and  adding  to  that  the   diftance   from  the  pole:  but   - 

for  obfervations  of  this  kind  we  ought  to  choofe  ihc 

time  when  the  ftars  are  in  the  zenith,  and  not  pitch 

upon   any   who    happen  to  be  near  the  horizon  ;  he- 

caufe  the   refratlion  occalions  fuch  errors  as  arc  toa 

confiderable  not  to  affetl  the  obfervations  materially. 

The  height  of  the  equator  is  found  by  taking  the 
height  of  the  fun  or  a  ftar  when  we  know  by  an 
almanack  they  have  no  declination ;  or  it  may  be  other- 
wile  known  by  taking  the  meriilian  height  cf  the  fun, 
and  adding  or  fubtraCting  the  known  declination. 
Having  found  the  height  of  the  equator,  we  know  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  ;  or,  having  found  the  elevation  of 
the  pole,  we  know  that  of  the  equator,  the  one  being 
the  complement  of  the  other.  ^y 

A  method  much  ufed  by  the  ancients  was   that  of  MethoJ  of 
taking  the  altitudes  of  the  celcftial  bodies  by  means  aC.-}^  j'' 
a  gnomon,  or  upright  pillar  erciled   for   this  purpofe.  '    j^"    ' 
Thus  the  lieight  of  the  pole   and   the   feafons  of  the  men. 
year  might  be  known  by  obferving  ih-j  length  of  the 
meridian  ftiadow,  \\hit.h  would  be  greater  or  Icfs  ac- 
cording to  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at  that  time.     Tlie 
moft  ancient  obfervations  of  this  kind  were  thofe  made 
by  Pytheas  in   the   time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at 
Marfeillts  in  Fiance,  by  which  he  found  the  meridian 
length   of  the   lliadow  at  the  fummer   folftice  to  be 
to    the   height   of  the  gnomon  as  2134- to  6oo  ;  the 
fame   which   Gaffendus   afterwards   found   it  in   the 
year  1636. 

The  elevation  of  the  pole  may  be  found  by  means 
of  the  gnomon,  by  finding  the  meridian  height  of  the 
fun  ;  for  this  being  given,  we  have  the  elevation  of  the 
equator,  and  confequently  that  of  the  pole.  The 
meridian  height  of  the  fun  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Let  AC,  tig.  i.  be  the  gnomon, P!-.*'> 
AB  the  ihadow,  and  CB  part  of  a  ray  drawn  from  the  CCXl. 
centre  of  the  fun  paffing  by  the  top  of  the  gnomon 
and  terminating  the  Ihadow  at  B.  Tiiefe  three  lines 
form  a  right-angled  triangle  B^i.C,  whereof  the  two 
legs  AB  and  AC  are  given,  the  number  of  feet  and 
inches  in  them  being  found  by  actual  menfuration. 
Hence  the  acute  angles  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Let  one  leg  be  radius,  and  the  other 
will  be  tangent  of  the  oppofite  angle.  Thus,  if  we 
make  AB  radius,  AC  will  be  tangent  of  the  oppofite 
angle  ABC.  This  tangent  is  found  by  the  goldea 
riiie,  as  the  number  of  feet,  inches,  &c.  in  AB,  is  to 
the  number  of  feet,  inches.  Sec.  in  AC  ;  fo  is  the  radius 
to  a  fouith  number,  which  is  the  tangent  required. 
This  fourth  number  looked  for  in  the  table  of  tangents 
gives  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ABC,  which  is  the  me- 
ridian height  of  the  fun  required. 

This   method    of  obfervation,    however,    is  by  roinaccura- 
means  accurate;    and    Ricciolus   takes  notice  of  thecies  of  iht» 
following  deficiences  in  the  ancient  obfervations  made  °^"''°'^* 
in  this  manner  :    i .  They  did  not  take  into  account  the 
fun's  parallax,  which  makes  his  apparent  altitude  ten 
feconds  lefs  than  It  would  be  if  the  gnomon  were  placed 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth.     2.  They  neglected  rcfrac- 
4  M  2  til.'". 
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lion   by  which  the  apparent  height  of  the  fun  Is  fome-  laid  ;  there  are  aUo  drawn   upon  it  l-'ncs  crolTiiig  the  I'riiicJples 

what  ii.creafed.      ^  They  made  their  calculations  -s  if  meridians  at  right  angles,  to  Ihow  how  far  the  centre    j,^^^^^^^ 

the  lliadosv  were  terminated  by  a  ray  coming  from  the  of  the    fun's   image  reaches  at   dilferent   times  of  the    ^ '_^ 

fun's  centre;  whtrtas  it  is  bounded  by  one  coming  from  year:   when  this  at  noon  is  farthell  from  the  centre  of 
the  upper  edge  of  his  limb.     In  many  cafes,  however,  the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  then  lowelt,  and  it  is  the  win- 
theft  errors  aVc  of  no  moment  ;  but  at  any  rate  they  ter  folllice  •   wlien   the  f.ime  pidurc  is   neareil  to  the 
may  be  corrected  in  the   following   manner :  To  tlie  centre  of  the  gnomon,  the  fun  is  highelt,  and  confe- 
altitude  of  the  fun  found  by  the  gnomon,  add   his  pa-  quently  he   is   then  in   his   grcatell  north  declination, 
rallax  of  lo",  and  take  from  the  fum  the  fcmiJlaine-  and  it  is  then  the  fnmmcr  folllice.  5^ 
ter   of  the  fun  at  that  time,  which  is  about  16;  to-         The  time  of  the  folllice  is  obferved,  by  marking  ex-T"  fii"l  the 
gethcr  with  the  refradion,  which  is  different  at  dilfer-  aclly  the  diltance  of  the  fun's  pidnre  from  the  centre [J^"J=|.J_' 
ent  heighcs  of  the  fun,   and  nuill  be  had  from  a  table  of  the   gnomon  the  day  before  and  the  day   after  the  ,ti„_ 
of  n fractions.      Thus  the   altitude  of  the  fun  will  be  foHlitical  day  :   if  thefe  dillanccs  be  exadly  equal,  the 
1. ad  free  of  any  errors,   excepting    thofe    unavoiilable  meridian  heights  of  the  fin  are  for  thefe  two  days  ex- 
cncs  ^riling   from   the   difficuky   in   finding   the  true  aAly  tn'ial  ;  and  then  the  time  of  the  fun's  being  in 
length  of  the    (hadow  by   reafon    of   the   penumbra,  the  foliLitical  point  is  exactly  at  noon:   if  the  dlftance 
which  always  accompanies  it.  of  the  fun's  pifture  from  the  centre  of  the  gnomon  be 

Some  gnomons  (how  the  altitude  of  the  fun  not  by  greater   the  day  before  the  folllice  than  it  is  the  day 

the  fliad:)W,  but  by  an  hole  in  the  top  made  in  a  plate  after,  it  fliows  that  the  time  of  the  folftice  is  before 

of  metal  i.ifertcd  there,  through   which   the  rays   fall  noon  ;  and  if  lei's,  that  it  is  after  noon.    It  is,  however, 

upon  a  level  pavement.      In  gnomons  of  this  kind   the  extremcjy  difficult  to  determine  the  exadl  moment  of 

centre  of  the  inlhument  is   always  exactly  under  the  the  folllice  by  this  method,  or  even  to  approach  within 

hole  in  the  metsl-plate;  and  the  method  of  finding  the  fome  hours  of  it  ;   for  at   thofe   times  the  fun's  decli- 

hcioht  01  the  fun  IS  the  fame  as  that  already  defcribed.  nation,   and   confcqucntly   his  meridian  height,  alter* 

A  gnomon    of  this  kind  was  made  in  the  year  1576  not  above  15' in  a  natural  day;  and  therefore  an  error 

by'Egnatio  Dinte   in  the  church  of  St  Pctronia  at  of  more  than  15''  in  the  obfervation  of  the  fun's  me- 

BoloTna.      Near   the   top    of  the   foutb   wall    of  the  ridian  height  will  occafion  an  error  of  a  whole  day  in 

clinch  he  placed  a  braL  plate  about  thrce-eit^hths  of  an  fixing  the  time  of  the  folllice,   an  error  of  one  h^lf  of 

inch  thick,  in  which  was  cut  a  circular  hole  almoll  ex-  15"  will  occafion  an   error  of  halt  a  day  ;  and   fo  in 

afily  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plate  was  fet  in  the  wall  proportion. 

at  an  angle  of  about  45-'-  deg.  the  height  of  the  eqna-  The  time  of  the  equinox  is   found  by  a  gnomon  in  of  tlj,:  e- ' 

tor  in  that  place.     The  height  of  the  hole  in  the  plate  the  following  manner:    On  the  day  of  the  equinox  finiqniRoi. 

from  the  ground  is  near  66  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  the  meridian  height  of  the  fun  and  the  height  of  the 

Ifnedrawn  upon  the  pavement  is  169  feet.     This  line,  equator.      If  thefe  be  equal,  the  equinox  is  exaAly  at 

however,  is  not  exactly  in  the  meridian,  but  as  near  it  noon  ;   if  the  height  ot  the  fun  be  different  from  that 

as  the  pillars  of  the  chuixh  would   admit  ;  and  on  it  of  the  equator,   then    as   many  minutes   as  the  fim  is 

the  ravs  of  the  fun,  palling  through  the  hole,  formed  higher  than  the  equator,  fo  many  hours  is  the  moment 

an  elliufis  at  different  diftances  from  the  wall,  according  of  the   equinox  before  noon  ;  as  many  minutes  as  the 

to  the   feafon  of  the  year.      Another  gnomon  of  this  fun  is   lower  than  the  equator,    fo   many  hours  is  the 

kind  was  made  in  the  fame  church  by  Dominico  Caf-  equinox  after  noon.  Th;:  i-eafon  of  this  computation  is, 

fini   in    1645.      ^^   placed   the    brafs-plale    through  that  at  the  equinox  the  declination  of  the  fun  alters  at 

which  the  ravs  of  the  fun    were  to  pafs  in  the  roof  of  the  rate  of  24  minutes  in  a  natural  day,  which  is  at  the 

the  church,  and  drew  a  meridian   line   120   feet   long  rate  of  a  minute  in  an  hour  ;  whence  it   appears   that 

upon  the  pavement  ;   which  performance  was  fo  much  the  eqin'noxes  arc  much  more  eafiiy  obfcrvcd  than  the 

approved,  that  a  medal  was  liruck  upon  the   occafion.  folftices.      It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  oljclilks  in 

In  like  maiir.er  Bianchini  and    Moraldi   drew  a  mcvi-  Egypt  were  eredted  for  the  purpole  of  obferviiig  the 

dian  line    upon  the  pavement  of  the  great  hall  of  the  altitude  of  the  fun  by  the  length  of  the  fhadow.      It  13 

baths  of  Dioclelian,  now  the  church  of  the  Carthufiaiis  likewife   wort'n   obfctving,   that    the  Spaniards  at  the 

at  Rome.  "  conqucll  of  Peru   found  pillars  of  curious  and  coiUy 

To  conftruit  gnomons  of  this  kind,  place  the  brafs-  workmanfhip,  by  the  meridian  (hadows  of  which  their 

plate  \\ith  the  hole  in  it  in  the  fouth  end  of  the  roof  Ainaittas  or  philofophers  had  by  long  experience  and 

of  the  building  ;   by  a  thread  -with  a  plummet  at  the  obfervation  learned  to  determine  the  time  of  the  equt- 

end  of  it  let  4oHn  through  the  centre  of  the  hole,  find  noxes :   thefe  fcafons  of  the  year  were  celebrated   by 

the  point  in   the  pavement  which  is  exattly  under  it  ;  them  wilh  great  fellivity  and  rejoicing  in   honour  of 

this   po'nt   is  the   centre  of  the  gnomon  :   from  this  the  firn,  whom  thty  Imigintd  to  fit  at  thofe  times  in 

centie  dr<iw  feveral  concentric  circles:  an  lumr  or  two  ali  his  glory  upon  the  throne  they  had  erettcd  for  him  j 

before  and  after  njon  mark  the  points  where  the  nor-  and  therefore  on  thofe  days  they  prefented  him  with 

thtrn   as  alfo  where   the   fouthern   edge  of  the   fun's  rich  offerings  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  and  other  valuable 

picture  touches  thefe  circles,  and  there  will  be  feveial  gifts ;  adorning  his  throne,  as  they  did  alfo  the  pillars, 

arches,  through  the  middle  of  which  a  line  drawn  from  with  fragrant  herbs  and  flowers.  5j 

the  centre  of  the  gnomon  is   a  meridian  line,   as  will         The  principal  ufes  which  geographers  have  for  ob- ^e'gra- 

be  unjerllood  from  what  has  been  already   faid   con-  fer-ving  the   altitudes  of  the  celeftial  bodies  with  fuch ''!^'"' "^ 

ctrning  the  method  of  drawing  thefe  lines.     The  me-  accuracy,  are  to  determine  the  length  of  the  year,  thef^rvaUoni 

ridians  jull  mentioned  are  ufually  marked  upon  long  fcafons,  but   efpecially  the  diltance  of  places  on  theof  thehca. 

•plaits  cil  brafo,  with  whitli  the  marble  pavement  is  in-  earth,  their  fituation  with  regard  to  one  another,  and  "^n'y  ho- 

the*""- 
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Inciiile*  the  dimenfiona  of  the  whole.    An  account  of  the  mod      j -t  ,„.,.  n      ■  .'     r/ •  r,  /•  »     v              .       .    .        PHnc^Iei 

■■-■i       remarkable  attempts  fur  difcovering  the  circumference     ^  ^^^ ''">«"«i'  f^'  He.shlof  the  Apparent  Level  alove       ^/'" 

raa^  of  the  globe  has  been  given   in  the  preceding  ftdiou.  ""  True.                                             Pra^iir^. 

"^          The   foundation  of  the  whole   is  to    obtain   an   exaA  Seconds.        Fe«.  Inrh.              Inch. 

ireafurc  of  one  degree  of  the  meridian  ;  which  being  i  loi  6. S 

once  got,   we  have  only  to   multiply  the  number  of  2  203  1.6 

miles,  feet,  or  any  other  meafjre  employed,  by  360,  3  "     304  8.4 

the  number  of  degrees   in   the  circumference,  and  the  4  406  32 

produft  is   that  of  the  whole  globe.     This  being  ob-  5  5^7  '0.0            O.074 

taincd,  we  may  eafily  determine  its  luperticial  and  io-  6  609  4.8 

lid  contents  by  the  geometrical  methods  employed  iu  7  7'0  "-^ 

other  cafes.    According  to  the  bell  calculations  which  8  81  i  6.4 

have  yet  appeared,  the  dimenfions  of  this  globe  are  as  9  914  1.2 

follow.  10  1015  6.0            0.29(5 

Engil/h  miles.  II  "17  2.8 

One  minute  of  a  degree  conjiins              i^  12  1218  9.6 

A  degree              -              -          -            69^  13  1320  4.4 

The  circumference         -          -        24,930  14  1421  11.2 

The  diameter              -              -           7935f  15  '523  6.0 

The  fcmidiameter                -                39671  16  162J  0.8 

The  fuperficial  meafure          200,000,000  ly  1726  7.6 

The  folid  contents  two  hundred  and  fi.\ty-fix  thou-  18  1828  24 

fand  millions  of  cubic  miles.  ^    '9  o     '929  9-2 

A  fecond  of  a  degree  is  no  more  than  loi^-Eng"  ^    20  «    2031  4.0    u      1,186 

lifli  feet.  a    21  I    2132  10.8   :S 

In  making  meafurements  of  this  kind,  the  piinc'pal  '^    22  °     ^^34  5-6  '> 

difficulty  arifts  from  the  want  of  an  abfoliitcly  level  <3  23  n     23^5  0.4    Z 

fuiface,  the  Itngth  of  which   may  be  determined  by  _2    24  -5     2437  7^    S 

afiual  mciifuration  as   tl.e  foundation   of  our  calcula-  •!!    2c  j     ^539  2.0    " 

lions.     Snellius,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  had  a  '^    26  «    2640  8.8 

fingular  opportunity  of  this  kind  by  means  of  a  great  ^    27  "     2742  3.6 

extent  of  ice  ;  and  fimilar  conveniences  might  be  had  "S.  28  o     2843  10.4 

on  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  north   of  Europe,  though  ^    29  §"   25  ij  ^.2   — 

diflicultits  would  then  arife  fiom  the  great  refradion  p    30  ^    3047  0.0  _£      2.670 

of  the  atmofphere.     It  muft  liicewife    be  confidertd,  o    31  .^     3148  6.8    •" 

56        that  there  is  always  fome  difTrrelice  between   the  ap-  ""    32  li     3250  1.6    5i 

Terence   parent  level  and  the  true,  which  in  great  diftances  is  "?    3 1  2     3351  8.4    S. 

"""      apt    to  affed   oar   calculitions  mattrially.      A    truly  "f  34  '^   34J3  3'^     "" 

;  and'     level  furface  is  the  fcgment  of  any  fphcrical  furface  u    35  "     35 j4  lo.o  ^ 

;  levels,  concentric  to  the  fuifacc  of  the  earth  :  thus   the  fur-  -'    36  '"    3656^  4-8  C! 

face  of  the  fca  or  any  large  piece  of  water  when  at  reft  °    37  Ji     3757  "-6    ° 

forms  itltlf  into  a  true  level.    A  true  line  of  level  then  u    38  <5    3899  6.4  ^ 

is  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  de-  J    39  g    3961  12  •'z 

fcribtd  upon  a  truly  level  furface.     The   apparent  le-  "-5    40  j.    4062  8.0  "^      4-746 

vel  is  a  ilraight  line  drawn  tangent  to  the  true  level  j  i!    41  •-    4164  2.8  •£ 

whence  every  point  of  the  apparent  level,   rxceptin^^  |^    42  S    4^-65  9.6 

only  that  of  contad,  is  fomewhat  higher  than  the  true  •"    43  4367  44 

level.     This  difference  is  eafily  known  after  the  fcmi-  44  4468  1 1.2 

.            diameter  of  the   earth  is  known.     Thus  in  lig.  6.  let  45  4570  6.0 

j?j         the  obferver  (landing  at  A  look  through  a  ttlefcope  46  4672  0.8 

placed  horizontally  at  the  objidB;  here  BAG  is  a  47  4773  7'^ 

right-angled  triangle,  in  wliich  if  AC  be  made  radius,  48  4875  2.4 

AB  will  be  tangent,  and  CB  fecant  of  the  angle  ACJJ.  49  4976  9.2 

Now,  to  find  this  tangent,  fay,  as  the  number  of  feet  50  J078  4.0            7.409 

in  AC  is  to  the  niimber  of  feet  in  AB,  the  diftance  of  51  5179  10.8 

the  objeA;    fo  is  AC  as  radius  to  AB  as  tangent.  52  5281  5.6 

Then  having  found  the  tangent  AB  in  the  table,  we  53  5383  0.4 

have  the  fecant  CB;  from  which  if  the  radius  CG  be  54  5484  7.2 

taken,  the  remainder  GB  is  the  excefs  of  the  fecant  55  55^^  2.0 

above  the  radius,   or  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  56  5687  8.8 

above  the  true.     The  following  table  was  conftrudled  57  5789  36 

by  OalEni.  58  5890  10.4 
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T/j!  Cohthiuat'ion  of  the  Foregoing  Table. 


Min. 
I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
3 

9 

10 
1 1 

72 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
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.0. 


19  s 

20  « 

2!   § 


22 

5  24 

j;  26 

■2  27 

s-  28 


29  ^ 

3'  J 


cti  32 

:l^  33 

°  34 

^  35 

■^  36 


c 

PS 

•0 


37 

38 

0 

39 

40 

J3 

4' 

^u 

1£ 

42 

S 

43 

44 
4? 
46 

47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
51 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
,59 


Feet. 

6094 
I21S8 
18282 
24376 
30470 

36564 
42658 

4S752 
54846 
60940 

67034 
73128 
79222 
853.6 
914IO 

97504 
103598 

109692 
115786 
I21880  u 

"2  7974  s 
134068  '5 
140162  u 
146256  i; 
152350  xi 
158444  t 
164538  g 
170432  -^ 
176726  "3 
1828^0  jy 
188914  « 
195008  ^ 

201102  a 

-  o. 
207IQO  n 

213290  .^ 

219384  .^ 

225478  ^ 

231572  "ll 

237666  _a 

243760  u 

249854  -5 
255948 
262042 
268136 

274230 
280324 
286418 
292512 
298606 
304700 
310794 
316888 
322982 
329076 

335 '7° 
341264 

347358 
353452 
359546 
365640 


Feet. 

o 

3 

7 

14 
22 

31 

42 

56 

71 

88 
107 
127 
149 

»73 
199 

226 

255 

286 

3'9 
35  + 
390 
428 
468 
510 
55i 
599 
646 
694 

745 

797 

851 

907 

965 
1024 
1085 
1148 
1213 
1277 
1348 
1417 
1496 
1569 
163S 
1716 

J  794 
.875 

1958 
2042 
Z128 
2215 
2305 
2396 
2489 

2584 
2681 

2779 
2880 
2982 
3085 
3'9i 


Inch. 

10.680 
6.580 

11.853 
1.812 
1.932 

I  1. 412 
5-436 
9-384. 
9.876 
7.728 
2.940 
7.512 

9-444 
8.736 
4.320 
9.264 
•11.568 
1 1.232 
7.188 
C.504 
4.248 

10.224 
6.084 

11.232 
1.776 
1.680 

10.944 
5.568 
8.484 
9.828 
8.532 
3-5^8 
7.884 
9.600 
8.676 
5.112 

10.908 
2.064 
r.764 

11.388 

10.452 
9.08+ 
o.ic8 

11.424 
7.032 
0.000 
2.328 
2.016 
6.792 
5-4/2 
9.240 

10.368 
8.856 
4.704 
9.912 
0.480 
0.408 
8.628 
.2.208 
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The  ufes  of  this  tabic  are,  I .  An  arc  of  a  great  cir-  Principl 
cle  on  the  earth  being  given  in  fcconds  or  minutes,  to  „*",'■ 
find  the  length  of  it  -n  miles  or  feet.  Thus  an  arc  of  "" 
8  feconds  is  812  feet  iix  inciics  and  four-tenths  of  an 
inch  ;  and  thus  again  an  arc  of  20'  is  12'.  S80  Englilh 
feet.  2.  An  arc  of  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  be- 
ing given  in  fcconds  or  minutes,  or  in  feet  or  inches, 
to  find  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the 
true.  In  veiy  fmail  arcs  this  is  lo  little,  that  it  may 
be  difregarded,  and  is  therefore  marked  only  at  5", 
and  afterwards  at  every  10"  in  the  table  of  feconds, 
and  at  every  fingle  minute  in  the  other.  3.  The 
diftance  of  any  objeA  which  is  viewed  through  figlits 
placed  horizontally  being  given,  the  height  of  it  may 
bf  found  ;  or  converfely,  the  height  of  any  objc&  be- 
ing given,  the  dillaiv  e  of  it  may  be  found.  Thus,  if 
the  diftance  of  an  objeft  whofe  top  is  in  the  hori-/.on 
be  15'  or  91410  feet,  the  height  of  that  objecl  is  199 
feet  4  inches;  and  thus  converfely,  if  the  height  of  an 
objedt  whofe  top  is  in  the  horizon  be  199  feet  4 
inches,  the  diftance  will  be  91,41c  feet.  4.  If  the  di- 
ftance of  an  objcft  given  be  a  number  of  feet  which  is 
not  in  the  table,  lake  that  which  is  next  to  it,  and  fay, 
as  the  fquare  of  the  number  thus  taken  is  to  the  fquare 
of  the  number  given;  fo  is  the  height  of  the  apparent 
level  above  the  true,  correfponding  to  the  number  ta- 
ken, to  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  which  corre- 
fponds  to  the  number  given.  Thus,  if  it  be  inquired 
what  is  the  height  of  the  apparent  level  above  the  true 
when  the  diftance  of  the  objeft  is  200,000  feet,  the 
neareft  number  lo  this  in  the  table  is  201,102,  the 
height  of  the  level  correfponding  thereto  is  965  feet  j 
fay  then,  as  tTie  fquare  of  201,102  is  to  the  fquare  of 
200,000;  fo  is  965  to  a  fourth  tiumber  by  which  the 
apparent  level  exceeds  the  height  of  the  true  one,  at 
the  diftance  of  200,0-0  feet. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  line  of  level  to  be  a 
tangent  to  an  arc  of  a  great  circle  dravrn  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth  ;  whereas  in  levelling,  the  eye  is 
ufually  at  fome  diftance  above    the  furtace,  fuppofe 

4  feet  :  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  levelling;  for  ai 
the  height  of  the  eye  muft  be  added  to  the  fecant  CB, 
fig.  6.  becaufe  ML  is  fuppofed  in  levelling  to  be  parallel 
to  HD,  there  is  indeed  a  difference  between  the  length 
of  AI  and  BL,  but  it  is  quite  infenfible.  Another 
ufe  of  the  table  is  for  levelling,  in  order  to  convey 
water  from  one  place  to  another.  See  Levelling. 
We  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  a  folution  of  fome 
geographical  problems  relating  to  the  horizon.  ^ 

I.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vilible  horizon,  the  fe-offimli 
midiameter  of  tlie  earth  and  height  of  the  eye  being  the  exti 
given.  Let  ADE,  fig.  3.  be  anj  arc  of  a  great  circle  °f  '''*' 
upon  the  earth,  C  the  centre  of  the  earth,  B  the  eye  of '^'^°''* 
the  obferver,  BD  the  height  of  the  eye,  BA  and  BE 
lines  drawn  from  the  eye  touching  the  furface  of  the 
earth  at  A  and  E,  and  terminating  the  vifible  horzion; 
the  length  of  BA  is  required.  In  order  to  find  it, 
add  DB  the  height  of  the  eye,   which   fuppofe  to   be 

5  feet,  to  DC  the  femidiameter  of  the  earth,  which  is 
20,949,655  feet,  and  you  have  the  length  of  CB 
20,949,660  feet  ;  draw  CA,  and  you  have  a  triangle 
BAG  whofe  angle  at  A  is  a  right  one  ;  make  the  hy- 
polhenufc  CB  radius,  and  CA  will  be  the  fine  ot  the 
oppofite  angle  ABC.  Say  then,  as  CB  is  to  CA; 
io  is  the  whole  fine  or  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle 

ABC. 


I 
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Here  the  calculated  depredion  is  greater  than  that,  Principles 
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ABC.  This  angle  being  found,  its  complement  ACB 

is  known,  and  cor.ftquently  alfo  the  arc    AD,    which  by  obfervation   in   all  the  cafes  except  tlie  lad,   which 

may  be  found  in  feet  or  miles  by  the  taole  :  Thus,  in  is  lefs  by  two  fcconds  ;  but  the  inllrumcnt  ufcd  by  our 

the  foregoinnr  example,  as  20,949,660  is  1020,949,655;  author  would  not  difcover  fuch  a  fmall  difference.    Re- 

fo  is  the  radius  1 000,  &c.   to  a   fourth   number,  viz.  fiadion    by   raifing   the   objcdls   of  vifion  makes   the 

9,999,993,  which  number  is  the  fine  of  an  angle  of  angle  of  deprcfTion  lefs ;  but  refraction  itfclfis  variable, 

^9^56';  the  angle  ABC  then   is  89^56';  and  there-  and  of  confcqucncc  the  depreflion  and  extent  of  the 

fine   its  complement  ACD   is  4',  and  the  arc  DA  is  horizon   alio.     CafPint   informs  us,  that,  even  in  the 

4'  ;  that  is,  by  the  table,  24376  feet.  fined   weather,   refraction    was   diflTirent    at  the    fame 

2.  To  find  the  deprcfTion  of  the  vifible  horizon  of  hours  of  diflerent  days,  and  at  different  hours  of  the 
the  fca  at  a  given  height  of  the  eye.  In  fig.  3.  if  fame  day.  The  truth  of  this  pofition  is  eafily  fecn  by 
the  eye  be  at  B,  the  fcnfible  horizon  ia  FG,  the  de-  fixing  a  ttlefcope  with  crofs  hair.,  fo  that  the  weathei- 
prclTion  of  the  horizon  of  the  fca  is  the  angle  FBA  ;  cock  of  a  dlllant  lleeple  may  be  viewed  through  it :' 
which,  being  the  complement  of  ABC,  is  equal  to  for  at  different  times  of  the  day  the  weather-cock  will 
ACD,  that  is,  4'.  fonietimes  appear  in   the   centre  of  the   object-glafs, 

3.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  vifible  horizon  at  any  fometlines  above  and  fometimes  below  it:  the  fame  ex- 
helght  of  the  eye  by  obfervation.  Tlie  femidiameter  periment  may  alfo  be  tried  with  plain  fii^hts.  It  hat 
of  the  horizon  does  not  fendbty  dllTcr  from  an  arch  of  long  been  obferved,  that  the  top  of  a  dlllant  hill  may 
a  great  circle  upon  the  earth  of  the  lame  number  of  at  fome  times,  when  the  refraftion  is  grcattll,  be  fcen 
minutes  and  feconds  as  the  angle  of  deprefiion  is  ob-  from  a  llation  from  which  at  other  times,  when  rcfrac- 
ferved  to  be  ;  and  the  number  of  feet  conlclned  in  that  tlon  is  lefs,  it  cannot  be  feen,  even  when  the  weather  is 
arc  may  be  found  ifi'the  table:   Thus,  if  the  deprcfTion  fufiielently  clear. 

of  the  iiorizon  be   30',   its   femidiameter   is  alio  30';  Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  circumCrn  nee  of  the  EarlTnot 

that  is,  by  tlie  table  18;, 820  feet.      Various  accounts  earth  to  be  exadtly  circular,  or  the  plobe  itfelf  to  bean  cxadt  ■ 

of  the  extent  of  the   vifible  horizon   are   given  by  dif-  a  perfeCl   fphere  ;  but,  from   fome  obttrvations,  this ''''"'"• ' 

fcrcnt  authors  :  either  becaufe   they  differ  in  their  ac-  appears    not    to   be   the   cafe.      Some   time    vo,   the 

counts  of  the  earth's  femidiameter  from  whence  that  of  French  made  an  obfeivation,  fhowing  that  a  pendulum 

the  horizon  is  computed,  01  in  the  mcafures  they  make  vibrates  flower  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought  nearer  to 

ufe  of.  the  equator:   that    is,  the   giavity   or   celerity  of  de- 

The  following  table,  taken  from  CafTmf,  fliows  the  fcent  of  the  pendulum,  and  of  all  other  bodies,  is  lefs 

dilfeient  deprelTions  of  the   horizon   of  the  fca  at  dif-  in  countries  a])proaching  to  the  equator  than  in  places 

ferent  heiglits  of  the  eye,  botli  by  obfervation  and  cal-  near  either  pole.      This   excited    the   curiofity   of  the 

culation  J  with  the  diifereace  betwixt  the  two  occafion-  celebrated   philofophers   Huygens  and    Newton,  who 
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ed  by  refraiilion. 

The  height  of  the  eye  above 
the  furface  of  the  fca. 


The  deprcfTion  of  the 
horizon  of  the  fca. 


Feet           Inches 
1157          6,9 
Difference  by  refratllon 

[3^ 
3 

;/ 

30 
18 

48 

by  obftrvation 
by  calculation 

775         2.3 
Difference  by  refraftlon 

2 

0 
36 
36 

by  obfeivation 
by  calculation 

571        »".o 

Difference  by  refraftion 

{■J 

I 

0 

21 

^5 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

387         3.4 
Difference  by  refradion 

S-9 
I 

45 

_54 

9 

byobfervation 
by  calculation 

288          4.3 
Difference  by  refraction 

in 

2 

0 
1 

I 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

187          0,9 
Difference  by  refraftlon 

5'3 

I 

0 

±1 
4' 

by  obfervation 
by  calculation 

9          7.3 

n 

20 
18 

by  obfeivation 
by  calculation 

thence  conjedturcd  that  the  earth  rnuft  have  fome  other 
fiirure  than  what  was  commonly  fuppofed.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afterwards  demonflrated  that  this  diminution 
of  weight  naturally  aiifcs  from  the  earth's  rotation 
round  its  axis  ;  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  circu- 
lar motion,  repels  all  heavy  bodies  from  the  axis  of 
motion  :  fo  that  this  motion,  being  fwifter  at  the  equa- 
tor than  in    parts  more  remote,    the  weight   of  bodies 

muft  alfo  be  much  lefs  there  than  nearer  the  poles To 

determine  tin's  matter,  feveral  matliemaiicians  were  by 
the  French  king  employed  to  mcafiue  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  fur.face  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  their  meiifurations,  the  diameter  of^tlie  earth 
from  north  to  fouth  is  fhortcr  than  that  from  eaft  to 
weft  by  36  miles.  ^^   . 

Willi  regard  to  the  method  of  finding  the  longitudes  Of  finding^ 
and  (latitudes  of  particular  places,  rules  have  been  al-  '^^  'on^'i 
ready  laid  down  under  Astronomy,  n^  408,  and  4H2,ijt-("^Tar 
483.  The  fame  thing,  however,  may  be  done  by 
other  methods.  Thus  the  latitude  may  be  found  by 
obfcrving  exactly  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
knowing  his  declination  for  that  day,  the  declination 
fubtradteJ  from  the  mer.dlan  altitude  gives  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude,  and  this  lall  fubtradcd  from 
90^  Laves  the  latitude  required.  As  to  the  longi- 
tude, Mr  Harrifon,  by  his  invention  of  time-jiieces 
which  go  much  more  exadly  than  either  clocks  or 
wa  ches  could  be  made  to  do  formerly,  hath  in  a  great 
m.afure  facilitated  that.  For  fuppofing  any  perfon, 
pufTcIfed  of  one  of  thefe  time-pieces,  to  fet  out  on  a 
j.)urney,  e.  ^.  from  London.  If  he  adjuils  his  time- 
i-icce  piopcrly  before  he  goes  away,  he  will  know  the 

hour  ■ 
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'  Priniirle.- 

and 

Pras-Hice. 


Of  ihc  dif- 


hciir  at  London  csaAIr,  Irt  him  go  wheie  he  pksfts  ; 
and  whtn  lie  hath  proceeJtd  Hi  far  either  eaftward  or 
wcllwnrd,  that  a  difference  is  perctived  betwixt  the 
hours  fliown  bv  his  timepitctr,  and  thofe  on  the  clocks 
or  watches  at  the  place  to  which  he  j;  les,  the  dillance 
of  that  place  from  London  in  degrees  ajid  minutes  of 
longitude  will  be  known  ;  and  if  the  length  cf  a  degree 
of  longitude  is  known,  the  rt-;d  diftance  between  the 
two  places  may  alfo  be  ealily  found.  It  is  not  to  be 
cxpctted,  however,  that  any  inllrument,  with  what- 
ever care  it  may  be  conftrufttd,  can  always  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  an  exaA  meafurer  of  time  ;  and  therefore 
frequent  correftions  of  longitudes  taken  in  this  manner 
will  be  ncccfrury.  The  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude frtjm  the  cclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites  appears  to 
be  thebtll  of  anv.  Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and  occulta- 
tions  of  the  ftars  by  the  moon,  are  alfo  very  proper, 
tliouf  h  they  happen  but  feldom.  Eclipfes  of  the  moon 
have  alfo  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it 
is  found  impolTible  to  obferve  either  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  lunar  ccllpfe  with  tlie  accuracy'  nectlTtry  for 
determining  the  longitude  of  any  place. — All  thefe 
different  methods  agree  in  this,  that  they  determine 
the  longitude  by  the  difference  of  time  between  the  ob- 
fcrvation  of  the  phenomenon  in  two  different  places  ; 
and  of  this  time,  four  minutes  are  to  be  allowed  for 
every  degree  of  longitude  either  eail  or  welL 

After  the  geographer  is  thus  become  acquainted 
fcrcnt  kiiids  ^^.j^}^  ty,g  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  a  great  number  of 
™"P»'  different  places,  he  may  delineate  them  upon  paper,  or 
make  a  mat>.,  either  of  the  whole  world,  or  of  any 
])articular  country  with  which  he  is  beit  acquainted. 
General  maps  of  the  world,  or  of  verj-  large  tracts,  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  (howing  in  what  manner  the  diffe- 
rent countries  of  the  world  he  with  refpcAto  each  o- 
ther.  They  cannot  be  made  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  admit 
the  delineation  of  many  particular  towns  or  cities,  nei- 
ther indeed  is  it  at  all  required.  Where  the  whole 
world  is  delineated  ?.t  once,  the  mind  can  hardly  take 
in  more  than  the  idea  of  the  fituations  of  different 
kingdoms  from  one  another  ;  the  fituations  of  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  each  particular  kingdom  being  almofl 
wholly  overlooked,  and  not  attended  to  :  and  wis  hap- 
pens likewife  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe, 
as  one  of  the  four  quarters,  is  repr^fented  on  a  lingle 
Trap.  Belides  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  necefTary  to  have 
particular  maps  of  all  the  different  countries  done  upon 
a  larger  fcale,  that  thus  the  mind  may  not  be  fatigued 
by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  too  much  at  once. 
The  qualltications  which  maps  ought  to  have,  in  ol- 
der to  render  them  complete,  are,  I.  That  they  re- 
prefent  the  countries  exactly  of  the  fame  fhape,  and  in 
the  fame  piopovtions  to  the  eye,  that  they  really  have 
on  the  earth  itfelf.  2.  That  the  divifions  of  one  coun- 
try from  another  be  dillinctly  marked,  and  readily 
perceptible,  without  a  difagreeable  and  tedious  f»arch. 
%.  That  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  different  places 
be  found  exadly  on  the  map,  and  with  little  or  no 
trouble. 

The  foundation  of  all  maps  ij  what  is  called  the  pro- 
jcaion  of  iht  fphere,  i.e.  the  delineation  of  thofe  circles 
apparently  traced  out  by  the  fun  in  the  heavens,  upon 
fome  fubftance,  either  plane  Or  fphtrical,  defigned  to 
reprefent  the  furfacc  of  the  earth  ;  upon  which  alfo  are 
delineated  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and  the  meridians. 
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in  as  threat  number  as  the  fize  of  the  map  will  admit  of  Pri'clp 
without  confijfion.  ^'-J 

Thefe  delineations  upon  a  fpherlcal  furface  are  vtry  "" 

cafy  :  and  under  the  article  Glose,  full  directions  are 
given  for  the  conftruction  of  the  fphericil  fubftances 
upon  which  maps  of  the  earth  and  the  lieavens  are 
ul'ually  delineated  ;  and  which,  when  furnilh^d  with 
the  red  of  tluir  apparatus,  are  calhd  terrejlrial  andft7r- 
Jl'iijl ghl;s.  The  method  of  drawing  the  maps  for  thefe 
globes  is  never  followed  in  any  other  cafe;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  alfo  referred  to  the  article  Globe.  The  or- 
dinary kinds  of  maps  are  conftruited  by  delineating  the 
circles  of  the  Ipherc  upon  a  plane  furface,  according 
to  the  rules  of  perlpoAivc.  This  is  properly  the  pro- 
j-.£lion  of  the  fphcre;  and  is  ddigncd  to  give  a  view  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  as  it  would  appear,  at  fiime  di- 
ftance, to  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the  whole  extent 
of  it  at  once. 

§  I.     Of  ProjeUions  of  the  Spheres  an  J  AIiips. 

Of  projeAions  there  are  two  kinds,  the  orthographic 
znA Jlrr.o^ni^hic;   both  of  which  reprefent  the  tu;  face 
of  tiie  earth  projected  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great" 
circles.  61, 

I.  The  orthographic  fuppofcs  the  eve  to  be  placed  atO"ho?r! 
an  infinite  diltance  in  the  axis  of  the  circle  of  projec- P  ,'v  ' '* 
tion,  while  the  llereoorapl-.ic  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  in 
the  poie  of  that  circle.  The  circles  on  which  the  pro- 
jeftions  are  ufialy  made,  arc,  the  equator,  fome  of 
the  meridians,  or  the  rational  horizon  of  fome  particu- 
lar place.  For  maps  of  the  world  a  meridian  is  gene- 
rally chofen  ;  and  molt  commonly  that  one  which  palTes 
through  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  illands,  becaufe  thus 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  anJ  Africa,  are  conve- 
niently delineated  in  one  circle,  and  America  in  the 
other.  64  ■ 

I.  To  project   the   fphere   orthographically  on   the  ^n 'he 

plane  of  any  meridian,   we  have  only  to  confider,   that ''■^"5.. 

1  ■    r  r  i        .  •'.■    •        1-,.  „ meridian 

as  the  eye  is  luppoled  to  be  at  an  innnite  diitance,  all 

the  rays  which  come  frpm  the  difk  of  the  earth  arc  pa- 
rallel ;  and  c>.  nfequently  all  lines  drawn  from  the  eye 
to  the  diflc  null  be  perpendicular  to  the  latter.  Let 
therefore,  A  B  C  D,  (tig.  1.)  reprefent  the  plane  cf'',|^','^ 
one  of  the  meridians.  The  equator,  which  cuts  all  the"' 
meridians  in  the  middle,  mull  be  reprefented  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  points  let  fall  upon  the  plane  of  pro- 
jection, and  dividing  it  exactly  in  the  middle  ;  that  is, 
by  the  right  line  B  D.  The  parallels  of  latitude,  be- 
ing alfo  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
will  be  marked  out  by  an  infinite  number  of  right  lines 
let  fall  from  their  peripheries  upon  that  plane,  thus 
forming  the  right  lints  a  i,  <■  f/,  &c.  The  meriiiians  will 
likewile  be  reprefented  on  the  dill*  by  an  infinite  number 
of  right  lines  let  fall  perpendicularly  from  their  periphe- 
ries upon  the  plane  of  projection,  and  thus  will  form 
the  elliptic  curves  AioC  A20C,  &c.  From  an  in- 
fpe.'ition  of  the  fiiJure,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  in 
this  projection  both  longitudes  and  latitudes  are  mea- 
fured  by  a  line  of  fines,  and  both  of  them  decreafe 
prodigioufly  as  we  approach  the  edges  of  the  difl^  ;  and 
hence  the  countries  which  lie  at  a  diftance  from  the 
equator  are  exceedingly  diftortcd,  and  it  is  even  impof- 
filile  to  draw  theni  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
orthographic  projeflion  on  the  plane  of  a  meridian, 
therefore,  is  never  ufed  but  for  a  map  of  the  world. 
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2.   On  the  plir.e  of  the  equator,  the  orthographic     nesting  general  maps  of  th 
projetlion  reprefents  the  meridians  as  llraight  lines  di- 
verging from  a  centre,  and    the  parallels   of  latitude 
The  latter,  however,  are  by  no 
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as  concentiie  circles, 

means  to  be  placed  at  equal  dillances  from  each  other  ; 
for  the  meridians  are  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  fines, 
as  in  the  lall  ;  and  thus  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
globe  arc  as  much  diilorted  and  confufed  as  the  polar 
ones  were  in  the  foregoing.  This  projetlion,  therefore, 
is  feldom  ufed  for  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  though 
it  anfwers  very  well  for  a  repreftiitation  of  the  polar 
regions. 

3.  On  the  horizon  of  any  particular  place,  except  ei- 
ther of  the  poles,  or  any  point  lying  diredlly  under  the 
equator,  the  orthographic  projection  reprefents  both 
parallels  and  meridians  by  fcgments  of  ellipfes.  The  fi- 
gure lho»\8  a  map  done  on  tiie  horizon  uf  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  :  it  I;  obvious,  however,  that  a  confidcraHe 
degree  of  dillortion  takes  place  here  alfo  ;  though  Itfs 
than  In  the  former  cafes.  Projections  of  tins  kind,  there- 
fore, are  ufed  only  for  the  conllruftion  ot  folar  eclipfes. 
See  Astronomy,  (tS.  x. 

II.  "YUeJlereographic  projeflion  of  the  fphere  fuppo- 
fes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  circle  of  projeftion. 
The  laws  of  thi«  projection  are, 

I.  A  right  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  of  half  tan- 
gents. 

1.  The  reprefeotation  of  a  right  circle,  perpendicu- 
larly oppofed  to  the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of 
the  piojeftion. 

3.  The  reprefentation  of  a  circle  placed  oblique  to 
the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  projec- 
tion. 

4.  If  a  great  circle  is  to  be  pmjefled  upon  the  plane 
ef  another  great  circle,  its  centre  will  lie  in  the  line  of 
nieafnrcs,  dillant  from  the  centie  of  the  primitive  by 
the  tangent  of  its  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  pri- 
jnitivc. 

5.  If  a  lefTer  circle,  whofe  poles  lie  in  the  plane  of 
the  projedlion,  were  to  be  projected  ;  the  cenire  of  its 
reprefentation  would  be  in  the  line  of  meafures,  di- 
ftant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive,  by  the  fecant 
of  the  IcfTir  circles  diftr^nce  from  its  pole,  and  its  fe- 
tnidiameter  or  radius  be  equal  to  the  tangent  of  that 
dillance. 

(1.  If  a  lefTer  circle  were  to  be  prnjeftcd,  whofe  poles 
lie  not  in  the  plane  of  the  projection,  its  diamettr  in 
the  projeition,  if  it  falls  on  each  fide  of  the  pole  of  the 
primitive,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  half  tangents 
of  its  greateft  and  neareft  diUance  from  the  pole  of  the 
primitive,  fet  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive 
in  the  line  of  meafures. 

7.  If  the  Icfler  circle  to  be  pr  jedted  fall  entirely  on 
one  Cc^e  of  the  pole  of  the  prijedtion,  and  do  not  en- 
compafs  it  :  then  will  its  diameter  be  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  half  tangents  of  its  greatcll  and  nearcd 
diftance  from  the  pole  of  the  pri  n't  vr,  fet  ofl  from  the 
centre  of  the  primitive  one  ;  and  the  fame  way  in  the 
line  of  meafures. 

8.  In  the  (lereographic  projeftion,  the  angles  made 
by  the  circles  of  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  are  equal  to 
the  angles  made  by  their  roprefentatives  in  the  plane  of 
their  projettion. 

For  a   demonftration   of  thefe  laws,  fee  the  articles 
PtfSPFCTivE  and  Projection.    The  method  of  deH- 
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woiU  will,  however,  te 
eafily  underlljod  by  the  following  directions. 

1.  To  delineate  a  map  of  the   earth  upon  the  plane 
of  a  meridian.     Draw  a  circle  of  any  convenient  mag- 
nitude,  as  .ABCD,  to  reprefent  one  half  of  the  earth'son  ihc 
difc  ;   draw  two  diameters  Ah,  CD,  interfefting  each  pl-i' <;  pf  » 
other  at  right  anjfles  ;   AD  will  then  reprefent  the  e- "'"'"''"'» 
quator,  and  CD  that  meridian   which   is  directly  per-    *"' 
pendlcular  to   the  plane  ef  projection,  C   will  be  the 

north  pole,  and  D  the  fouth  pole.  Divide  the  circle 
into  360  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude ;  or  into  fmaller  parts,  if  it  can  admit  of  fuch  a 
divifion,  to  reprefent  minutes.  Then,  by  means  of  a 
fector,  divide  the  equator  AB  into  two  lines  of  femi- 
tangents  EA  and  EB,  which  will  reprefent  the  degrees 
of  longitude.  Then  with  the  fecant  of  8o^  as  a  ra- 
dius defcribe  the  arch  of  the  circle  CfD,  which  re- 
prefents a  meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  projeftion,  at 
an  angle  of  80'^  ;  with  the  fecant  of  70°,  defcribe  the 
archCi/D,  which  reprefents  a  meridian  cutting  the 
plane  of  projection  at  70=  ;  and  thus  proceed  with  the 
rell  of  the  meridians,  which  are  ufually  drawn  at  every 
10  degrees  longitude,  as  the  parallels  are  at  every  lo 
degrees  latitude.  Thefe  lad  are  to  be  drawn  witli  the 
tangents  for  radii  as  the  meridians  are  with  the  fecants; 
GH  reprefenting  the  parallel  of  I  o  degrees,  with  the 
tangent  of  80°,  that  of  20  with  the  tangent  of  70,  fee. 
The  ecliptic  AQ^B  is  drawn  with  the  tangent  of  66.31 
for  a  radiuSj  its  greateft  diltance  from  the  equator  br- 
ing 23.29.  This  is  the  moft  common  projeftion  for 
maps  of  the  world,  arid  is  that  on  which  the  map 
Plate  CCXIV.  is  dehneated.  It  hath  this  dlfadvan- 
tage,  however,  that  neither  the  degrees  of  longitude 
nor  latitude  continue  of  the  fame  length,  even  under 
the  fame  parallel;  afld  confequently  the  fhape  of  the 
countries  is  fomewhat  diftorted  :  it  is  alfo  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  find  the  precife  degree  of  lontiitude  or 
latitude  belonging  to  any  place  upon  maps  of  this  kind, 
as  muft  be  evident  from  an  infpection  of  the  iigures.  ft^ 

2.  On  the  plane  of  the  horizon.     Suppofe,  for  in-Onapart:. 
ftance,  It  is  delired  to  haw:  London  the  centre   of  the '^."'■"' '^"^ 
nnp  :  its  latitude  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  51  degrees  32  "'^"°' 
minutes.     Take  then  the  point  E  (fig.  5.)   for  Lon- 
don ;   and  from   this,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  circle 

A  BCD  to  reprefent  the  horizon  ;  which  you  are  then 
to  divide  Into  four  quadrap.ts,  and  each  of  thefe  into 
90  degrees.  Let  the  diameter  BD  be  the  meridiau, 
B  the  nonhern  quarter,  D  the  fouthern  ;  the  line  of 
equinoctial  ead  and  weft  fhows  the  lirll  vertical,  A  the 
weft,  C  the  eall,  or  a  place  of  90  degrees  from  the  ze- 
nith in  the  firft  vertical.  All  the  verticals  are  rcpre- 
fented  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  the 
fcveral  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Divide  BD  into  I  80 
decrees,  as  in  the  former  method;  the  point  In  EB 
reprefenting  51  deg.  32  miii.  of  the  arch  BC,  will  be 
the  projection  of  the  north  pole,  which  note  with  the 
letter  P.  The  point  in  ED  reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min. 
of  the  arch  DC  -(reckoning  from  C  towards  D),  will 
be  the  projection  of  the  interfeClion  cf  the  equator 
and  merlci.-n  of  London  ;  Tind  from  this,  towards  P, 
write  the  r.in.bers  of  the  degrees,  i,  2,  3,  &c.  As 
alfo  towards  I),  .in  J  from  B  towards  P,  viz.  51,52.  53, 
&c.  Then  taking  the  correfpondlng  points  of  equal  de- 
grees, 88,  89,  &c.  about  thofe,  as  diameters,  defcribe 
circles,  wl>ich  will  reprefent  parallels,  or  circles  of  la- 
4  N  tkude, 
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Pj;nciplcs  titude,  with  the  rqiiator,  tropics,  and  polar  circles, 
ami  YoT  the  meridians,  firll  defciibe  a  circle  througli  the 
three  points  A,  P,  C.  This  will  rtprefent  the  meri- 
dian 90  dej;rees  from  London.  Let  its  centre  be  M 
in  BD  (continued  to  the  point  N,  which  reprefents 
the  fouth  pole),  PN  being  the  diameter  :  through  M 
draw  a  parallel  to  A  C,  viz.  FH,  continued  each  way 
to  K  and  L.  Divide  the  circle  PH  N  F  into  360  de- 
grees, and  from  the  point  P  draw  right  lines  to  the 
fevcral  degrees  cutting  K  F  H  L  :  through  the  feveral 
points  of  interfedion,  and  the  poles  P,  N,  as  through 
three  given  points,  defcribe  circles  reprefenting  all  the 
meridians.  The  centres  for  defcribirg  the  arches  will 
be  in  the  fame  K  L,  as  being  the  fame  that  are  found 
by  the  former  interfeftion  ;  but  are  to  be  taken  with 
this  caution,  that,  for  the  meridian  next  BDN  to- 
wards A,  the  moll  remote  centre  towards  L  be  taken 
for  the  liril,  the  fecoiid  from  this,  &c. — The  circles 
of  longitude  and  latitude  thus  drawn,  infert  the  places 
from  a  table. 

Maps  of  tliis  kind  may  be  ufcful  for  particular  pur- 
pofes  :  but  the  irregular  length  of  the  degrees,  both 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  render  them  very  unfit  for 
reprefenting  the  countries  in  their  proper  lliape  ;  and 
the  difficulties  in  finding  the  particular  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  are  even  greater  in  this  than  any 
other  projedlion,  as  is  evident  from  the  infpeftion  of 

III.  Eefides  thefe,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  other 
projections,  though  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  any 
particular  pnrpofe.  The  three  following  are  thofe 
moll  generally  ufeful,  as  having  each  fome  peculiar 
property  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  but 
themfelves. 

I.  If,  inftead  of  its  globular  figure,  we  fuppofe  the 
earth  to  have  a  conical  one,  it  is  plain,  that  the  meri- 
the  earth  is  dians  would  be  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  diverging 
fuj-pofeilto  f^^^   jj^g  gpj,^   q|-  jj^g  j.Q^j^    ^jjjjg  fjjg   parallels  are 

fliown  by  concentric  circles  placed  at  equal  diftances. 
This  kind  of  ptojeftion  is  (hown  in  Plate  CCXIII. 
fig.  I,  2.  It  hath  this  great  advantage,  that  the 
longitudes  and  latitudes  may  be  found  with  the 
greateft  eafe  by  means  of  a  moveable  index  placed 
on  the  centre.  The  whole  earth  may  alfo  be  thus  re- 
prefented on  a  fingle  circle  :  but  thus  the  countries  to- 
wards the  fouth  pole  are  prodigioufly  augmented  in 
breadth  in  proportion  to  their  length  ;  for  the  degrees 
of  longitude  conftantly  increafe  the  farther  we  are  re- 
moved from  the  pole,  while  thofe  of  latitude  ftiU  re- 
main the  fame.  This  apparent  error,  however,  doth 
not  in  the  lead  affeft  the  real  proportion  of  the  map, 
or  render  it  more  difficult  to  find  the  longitudes  or  la- 
kitHdes  upon  it. 
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2.   Mercator's  projcftion  fuppofes  the  earth,  inftead   I'rirciples 
of  a  globular,  to   have  a  cylindrical  figure  ;   in  confc-        ""I} ' 
qucnce  of  which,  the  degrees   of  longitude  become  of  'j 

an  equal  length  throughout  the  whole  lui.Tice,  and  are        .j 
marked  out  on  the  map  by  parallel  lines.      The  circles  Mercaiei"* 
of  latitude  alf)   aie   reprefented  by   lines  crofTing  lheprojeL<linn, 
former  at  right  angles,  but  at  unequal  dlilances.    Thel'TP'^i'.'S 
farther  we  remove   from  the  equator,    the  longer  the  Ji^.^ '^  '  " 
degrees  of  latitude   become  in  proportion  to  thcfe  of 
longitude,  and  that  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  as  the  fe- 
cant  of  an  arch  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  :   that  is,  if 
we  make  one  degree  of  1  )ngitude  at   the  equator  the 
radius  of  a  circle  ;  at  one  degree  dillant  from  thexqua- 
tor,  a   degree   of  latitude  will  be  exprcfled  by  the  fe- 
cant  of  one  degree  ;  at  ten  degrees  diftance,  by  the  fe- 
cant  of  ten  degrees  ;    and  fo  on  *.      A  map  of  the  *  ^ "y!"* 
world,  therefore,  cannot  be  delineated  upon  this  pro- 
jeflion,  without  diflortlng  the  (liape  of  the  countries 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.      The  projeftion  itfelf  is, 
however,  very  ufeful  in  navigation,  as  it  Ihows  the  dif- 
ferent bearings  with  perfett  accuracy,  which  cannot  be 
done  upon  any  other  map.      See  CCXIII.  fig. 3.  7* 

3.  The  globular  projeftion  is'an  invention  of  M.  de°''*^"'' 
la  Hire,  and  is  more  ufeful  than  any  of  the  former  for"  ' 
exhibiting  the  true  (hape  of  the  countries.  It  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  Having  drawn  a  circle 
reprefenting  one-half  of  the  earth's  dife,  draw  two 
diameters  as  before,  which  reprefent  the  equator  and 
vertical  meridian.  Divide  each  of  thefe  into  180  equal 
parts  for  the  meafures  of  the  degrees  of  longitude  and 
latitude.'  Then  through  the  two  poles,  and  every 
tenth  divifion  on  the  equator,  draw  arches  of  circles 
for  the  meridians ;  and  in  like  manner  through  every 
tenth  degree  on  each  fenlicircle  draw  an  arch,  whicli 
(hall  likewife  pafs  through  every  tenth  divifion  on  the 
meridian  for  the  parallels  of  latitude.  yj 

IV.  The  conftruftion  of  maps  of  particular  parts  ofConftruc- 
the  earth  requires  a  different  operation.  Large  portions ''."""'^  P^'j 
of  its  furface  may  indeed  be  drawn  on  the  plane  of  the  ^^.-,,_ 
meridian,  as  before  direfted  ;  but  when  a  fmall  part, 
as  the  ifland  of  Britain,  for  inftance,  is  to  be  repre- 
fented on  a  large  fcale,  it  would  be  found  difficult  to 
draw  the  arches  of  fuch  large  circles  as  are  ncceffary, 
and  therefore  the  following  method  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  cafe,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude 
may  be  both  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  though  the  degrees  of  la- 
titude always  continue  of  an  equal  length,  it  is  not  fo 
with  thofe  of  longitude.  They  muft  neceflarily  decreafe 
as  we  approach  the  pole.  The  proportion  in  which 
they  decreafe  may  be  found  by  the  hne  of  longitudes 
on  the  plane  fcale :  or  by  the  following 
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TABLE,  rtiowing  the  Number  of  Miles  contained 
in  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  in  each  Parallel  of  Latitude 
from  the  Equator. 
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Siippofe,  then,  it  is  required  to  draw  the  meridians 
and  parilkls  for  a  map  of  Britain.  This  ifland  is 
known  to  lie  between  50  and  60  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  two  and  fcven  of  longitude.  Having  therefore  cho- 
fen  the  length  of  your  degrees  of  latitude,  you  muft 
next  proportion  your  degrees  of  longitude  to  it.  By 
the  table  you  find,  that  in  the  latitude  of  50^  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  to  one  of  latitude  as 
38,57  is  to  60;  that  is,  a  degree  of  longitude  in  la- 
titude 50  is  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude.  The  exaft  proportion  may  eafily 
be  taken  by  a  diagonal  fcale  ;  after  which,  you  are  to 
mark  out  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  degrees  upon  a  right 
line  for  tlie  length  of  your  intended  map.  On  the 
extremities  of  this  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  upon 
which  mark  out  ten  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  height 
of  it.  Then,  having  completed  the  parallelogram, 
confult  the  table  for  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  lat.  60  ,  which  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  one  half 
e  degree  of  latitude.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however, 
to  draw  a  vettical  meridian  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the 
parallelogram,  to  which  the  meridian  on  each  fide  may 
converge ;  and  from  this  you  are  to  fct  off  the  degrees 


Then,  having  cflviJed  the  Principle! 
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your  map  into  as  many  parts  as  can  con-   i>„  j> -- 


veniently  be  done,  to  ferve  for  a  fcale,  you  may  by 
their  means  fet  off  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  with 
much  lefs  trouble  than  where  curve  lines  aie  ufed.  Thij 
method  may  always  be  followed  where  a  particular 
kingdom  is  to  be  delineated,  and  will  reprefent  the 
true  figure  and  fituation  of  the  places  with  tolerable 
exaftnefs.     The  particular  points  of  the  compafs  on  » 

which  the  towns  lie  with  refpeft  to  one  another,  or 
their  bearings,  cannot  be  exaftly  known,  except  by  a 
globe  or  Mercator's  projeftlon.  Their  dillances,  how- 
ever, may  by  this  means  be  accurately  expreffcd,  and 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  map*  to  which  a  fcale  of  miles 
can  be  truly  adapted. 

§  2.  Defcriptkn  and  Ufe  of  the  Globes  and  Armillary 
Sphere. 

When  we  have  thus  difcovered,  by  means  of  maps, 
or  any  other  way,  the  true  fituation  of  the  different 
places  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  one  another,  w« 
may  eafily  know  every  other  particular  relative  to 
them;  as,  how  far  diftant  they  are  from  us,  what  hour 
of  the  day  it  is,  what  feafon  of  the  year,  &c.  at  any 
particular  place.  As  each  of  thefe  problems,  hoA-- 
ever,  would  require  a  particular  and  fomttimes  trouble- 
fome  calculation,  machines  have  been  invented,  by 
which  all  the  calculations  maybe  faved,  and  every  pro- 
blem in  geography  may  be  folvcd  mechanically,  and  in 
the  mod  eafy  and  expeditious  manner.  Thefe  machines 
arc  liie  celeflial  and  terreftrial  globes,  and  the  armillary 
fphere  ;  of  which,  and  the  method  of  ufing  them,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  dcfcription.  _, 

If  a  map  of  the  world  be  accurately  delineated  on  a  The  tcr- 
fphcrical  ball,   the  furface  thereof  will   reprefent  the"'^'"'*' 
furface  of  the  earth:  for  the  higheft  hills  are   fo  in-^'"*"' 
confiderable  with  refpcft  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  that 
thty  take  off  no  more  from  its  roundnefs  than  grains  of 
fand  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  common  globe  ;  for 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in  round  num- 
bers, and  no  known   hill  upon  it  is  much  above  three 
miles  in  perpendicular  hcigiit. 

With  regard  to  what  we  call  up  and  down,  fee  th^ 
article  Gravity. 

To  an   obfervcr  placed  any  where  in  the  indefinite 
fpace,   where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  view,  all  re- 
mote objefts  appear  equally  dillant  from  him  ;    and 
feem  to  be  placed  in  a  vaft  concave  fphere,  of  which 
his  eye  is  the  centre.    The  moon  is  much  nearer  to  us 
than  the  fun ;  fome  of  the  planets  are  fometimes  nearer 
and  fometimes  farther  from   us  tlian  the  fun  ;  others 
of  them  never  come  fo  near  to  us  as  the  fun  always  is; 
the  remoteft   planet  in  our  fyflem  is  beyond  compari- 
fon  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  fixed  ftars  are  :  and 
yet  all  thefe  celeflial  objefts  appear  equally  dillant  from        55 
us.      Therefore,   if  we  imagine  a  large  hollow   fphere  The  face  of 
of  glafs  to  have  as  many  bright  fluds  fixed  to  its  infide'lie  heavens 
as  there  are  ftars  vifible  in  the  heaven,  and  thefe  lluds^''''  ''^'''^ 
to  be  of  different  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  the  famef^„,Jj  j'"^*^' 
angular  dillances  from  each  other  as  the  ftars  are;  themach.ne. 
fphere  will  be  a  true  rcprefentation  of  the  Harry  heaven, 
to  an  eye  fuppofcd  to  be  in  its  centre,  and  viewing  it  all 
around.  And  if  a  fmall  globe,  with  a  map  of  the  earth 
upon  it,  be  placed  on  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  this  ftarry 
fphere,  and  the  fphere  be  made  to  turn  round  on  this 
4  N  2  axil, 
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axis,  it  will  reprerciit  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
vens round  the  earth. 

If  a  great  circle  be  fo  drawn  upon  tliis  fphere  as  to 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hcmifpheres,  and  the 
plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
fuherc,  this  circle  will  reprefcnt  tlie  fjuhtocJla!,  which 
divides  the  heaven  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the 
Korihern  and  the  fnutbsrn  hemijpba-cs  ;  and  every  point 
of  that  circle  will  be  equally  dillant  from  the  pjlrt,  or 
ends  of  the  axis  in  the  fphere.  That  pole  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  northern  hcmifphere,  will  be  called 
xhc  north  pole  of  the  fphere ;  and  that  wliich  is  in  the 
middle  ot  the  fouthern  htmifphcre,  xhcfnith  pole. 

If  another  grand  circle  be  drawn  upou  the  fphere  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle  of 
^St  degrees  in  two  oppofite  points,  it  will  reprcfent 
the  ecliptic,  or  circle  of  the  fun's  apparent  annual  mo- 
tion ;  one  half  of  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  e- 
quinoAial,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fouth. 

If  a  large  ftud  be  made  to  move  eaihvard  in  this 
ecliptic  in  fuch  a  mannei  as  to  go  quite  round  it  in  the 
time  that  the  fphere  is  turned  round  weltward  3'i6 
times  upon  its  axis,  this  ftud  v/ill  reprefent  the  fun 
changing  liis  place  every  day  a  365th  part  of  the  eclip- 
tic, and  going  round  weilward  the  fame  way  as  the 
iiars  do  ;  but  with  a  motion  fo  much  llowsr  than  the 
motion  of  the  liars,  that  they  will  make  366  revolu- 
tions about  the  axis  of  the  fphere  in  the  time  that  the 
fun  makes  only  ^G^.  During  one  half  of  thtfe  revo- 
lutions, the  fun  will  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equi- 
nodtial  ;  during  the  other  half,  on  the  foath  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  half,  in  the  equinocliial. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  terreltrial  globe  in  this  machine  to 
be  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ftarry  fphere  to  be  about  five  or  fix  feet,  a  fniall  inftd. 
on  the  globe  would  fee  only  a  very  little  portion  of  its 
furface  ;  but  it  would  fee  one  half  of  the  fiarry  fphere, 
the  convexity  of  the  globe  hiding  the  other  half  from 
its  view.  If  the  fpliere  be  turned  weilward  round  the 
globe,  and  the  infcil  could  judge  of  the  appearances 
which  arife  from  that  motion,  it  would  fee  foine  (lars 
rifing  to  its  view  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  fphere,  whil!l 
others  were  fetting  on  the  weftern  :  but  as  all  the  llais 
are  fixed  to  the  fphere,  the  fame  liars  would  always 
rife  in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  tiie  ead  fide,  and  fet 
in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  weft  fide.  With 
the  fun  it  would  be  otherwife ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  not 
fixed  to  any  point  of  the  fphere,  but  moves  flowly 
along  an  oblique  circle  in  it.  And  if  the  infeft  fliould 
look  towards  the  fouth,  and  call  that  point  of  the 
globe,  where  the  equinoftial  in  the  fphere  feems  to  cut 
it  on  the  left  fide,  the  eaft  point;  and  where  it  cuts  the 
globe  on  the  rit,ht  fide,  the  well  point  ;  the  little  ani- 
mal would  fee  the  fun  rife  north  of  the  eaft,  and  fet 
north  of  the  weft,  for  iSa-Jr  revolutions ;  after  which, 
for  as  many  more,  the  fun  would  rife  fouth  of  the  eaft, 
and  fet  fouth  of  the  weft.  And  in  the  whole  365  re- 
volutions, the  fun  would  rife  only  twice  in  the  eaft  point, 
and  fet  twice  in  theV'ell.  All  thefeappeaiances  would 
be  the  fame,  if  the  ftarry  fphere  ftood  ftill  (the  fun  on- 
ly moving  in  the  ecliptic),  and  the  earthly  globe  were 
turned  round  the  axis  of  the  fphere  eaftward.  For,  as 
the  inleA  would  be  carried  round  with  the  gl'>be,  he 
'  would  be  quite  infenfible  of  its  motion,  and  tiie  fun  and 
liars  would  appear  to  move  weftward. 
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1  HE   equator,   ecliptic,  and    tropics,  polar  circles,  f 

and  meridi.ins,  are   laid  down   upon  the   j;!obe  in  the        ,(, 

manner  already   dcfcilbed.       TI.e    fclip'.ic    is  diviJedThc  tcrrrf. 

iato  12  figns,  and   each   fign  into   30  degrees.      Each "''^l  glow's 

tropic  is  234-  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  each  po-m''^"'^,^^ 

lar  circle  231  dc-grees  from  its  refpcclive  pole.     Circles^,,  j 

are  drawn   parallel  to  the  equator,  at  every  10  degrees 

dillanccf  from  it  on  each  fide  to  the  poles:  thcfe  circles 

are  czWed  para/It  Is  of  latitudt.     On  large  globes  there 

are  circles  drawn   perpendicularly  through  every  tenth 

degree  o!  the  eq'.iator,  ir.terfeiting  each   other  at  the 

poles  :   but    on  globes  of  of  under   a  foot   diameter, 

they  are  only  drawn   through  every  fifteenth  d;;gree  of 

the  equator  ;  ihefc  circles  are  generally  called  meridians, 

fometimeSi-/V<:/c/o/7(//7n-rfi'i/f,  and  at  other  tiintf^uur-£;'rf/«. 

The  globe  is  hung  in  a  bralsring  (A),  called  the 
Irafen  nuridian,  and  turns  upon  a  wire  in  each  pole 
funk  half  its  thicknefs  into  one  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian ring;  by  which  means  that  fide  of  the  rinj 
divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  e^Jl' 
ern  and  lutjlern  hcmifpheres  ;  as  the  equator  divides  it 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  nortl;r:rn  d,vii  fouthern 
hemifpheres.  The  ring  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts 
or  degrees,  on  the  fide  wherein  the  axis  of  the  globe 
turns.  One  half  of  thefe  degrees  are  numbered,  and 
reckoned,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  they 
end  at  90  :  their  ufe  is  to  fhow  the  latitudes  of  places. 
The  degrees  on  the  other  half  of  the  meridian  are 
numbered  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where  they 
end  at  90:  their  ufe  is  to  fiiow  how  to  elevate  either 
the  north  or  fouth  pole  above  the  horizon,  according 
to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  as  it  is  north  or 
loiith  of  the  equator. 

The  brafen  meridian  is  let  into  two  notches 
made  in  a  broad  Hat  ring  called  the  ivooden  horizon, 
B,  C  ;  the  upper  furface  of  which  divides  the  ^lobe 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  upper  and  loiuer 
hemifpheres.  One  notch  is  in  the  noith  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  other  in  the  fouth.  On  this  hori- 
zon are  feveral  conc^Mitric  circles,  which  contain  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year,  the  figns  and  degrees 
anfwering  to  the  fun's  place  for  each  month  and  day, 
and  the  ^2  points  of  the  compafs  and  the  circles  of 
amplitude  and  azimuth. — The  graduated  fide  of  the 
brafs  meridian  lies  towards  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  fhonld  be  generally  kept  towards  the  perfon  who 
works  problems  by  the  globes. 

There  is  a  fmill  horary  circle  D,  fo  fixed  to  the  north 
part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  that  the  wire  in  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  is  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  ;  and  ?! 

on  the  wire  is  an  index,  which  goes  over  all  the  24. 
hours  of  the  circle,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  Sometimes  there  are  two  horary  circles,  one  be- 
tween each  pole  of  the  globe  and  the  brafen  meridian. 

There  is  a  thin  (lip  of  brafs,  called  the  quddranl  of 
altitude,  which  is  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, anfwering  exaiSly  to  fo  many  degrees  of  the 
equator.  It  is  occafionally  fixed  to  the  uppermoll 
point  of  the  brafen  meridian  by  a  nut  and  fcrew.  The 
divilions  end  at  the  nut  E,  and  the  quadrant  is  turned 
round  upon  it. 

There  is  alfo  applied  occafionally  to  the  globe  a 
magnetic  netdle,  freely  moving  over  a  circle  divided 

into 
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into  fonr  times  <)&  degrees;  reckoning  from  the  north  and  then  turned  round  with  the  globe,  fo  as  to  keep  PiincipUi 
and  foutli  points  towards  the  eait   anj    well,   and  alfo  over  the   fame  meridian   upon   it.      This  flat  meridian        """^ 
into  the  32   points  of  the   compsfs.     A3  this  needle  is  graduate  1  the  fame  way  as  the  brafs  meridian  of  a 
makes  nearly  a  certain  conllant   angle   with  the  ircri-  coniinun  L;lobe,  and  its  ufe  is  much  the  fame.      To  this  ' 
dian  in  every  place,  called  the  •BiWrtZ/on;  tlK-rc-fiTc  this  globe   is   fiited  the   moveable    horiz'jn    M.Vf,  fo  as  to 
compafs  being  added  to  tiie  frame,  witl  rcrtity  the  po-  turn  upon  t.vo   Itrong  wins  proceeding  from   its  eail 
(ition  of  l!ie  meridian  of  the  ^lobe   when    the   varia-  and  well  points   to  the  globe,  and  entering  the  globe 
lion  of  the  needle  is  known.    'I'hus  at  London,  the  va-  ar  the  oppulite  points  of  -ts  equator,  which  is  a  move- 
riation  of  the  needle  is  at  this  t;me  about  :3  degrees  able  brafs  ring  let  into   the  g'obe  in  a  groove   all  a- 
iiorthward  ;   therefore,    h;-    "lOving   the    frame  of  the  round  its  equator.      The  globe  may  be  turned  by  hand 
globe  about  till  the  n-'edk  fet'.lcs  ilfelf  over  the  2^A  within   this  ring,  fo  as   to   place  any  given   meridian 
degree,   reckuning  weitward  from    the  north   point  or  upon  it,  direclly  under  the  ctleftial  meridian  LL.    The 
ftur  lie  lis,  we   i!-,alliiave  the  brafs  meridian  coinciiuig  horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees  all  around  its  outer- 
with  the  true  meridian.     The   coinpafs  is  fonietimes  moll  edge,  within    which   are   the  points  of  the  corn- 
fixed  between  the  legs  underneath  the  globe.  pafs  for  (howing  the  amplitude   of  the  fun  and  moon 

n  r  •,.,•  J  nr    ftl.  .^,-,.7/^™  C/,A-..-  ^"^'^  '"    degrees  and   points.     The  cclellial  meridian 

2.  Defcription  and  UJe  of  the  ArmiUary  itphere .  ■,  ,         /r     .1     >  .  .1       •       1  l       1  r      i 

■>     '^  ■'    ■'  ■'    '^  i-L,  palles  thro    two  notches  m  the  north  and  fouth 

The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are,  a  compages     points  of  the  horizon,  as   in  a  common  globe:  but 

of  brafs  rings,  whicli  reprefent  the  principal  circles  of    here,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round,  the  horizon  and 

the  heaven,  viz.      i.  The  equinoftial  A  A,  which  is  di-    meridian  turn  with  it.    At  the  fouth  pole  of  the  fplierc 

vided  iiuo  360   degrees    (beginning   at  its  interfettion     is  a  circle  of  24  hours,   fi.xed  to  the  rings  ;  and  oa  the 

axis  is  an   index  which  goes  round  that  circle,  if  the 

globe  be  turned  round  its  axis. 

The  whole  fabric  is  fupported  on  a  pedeftal  N,  and 

may  be  elevated  or  deprefTed  upon  the  joint  O,  to  any 


with  the  ecliptic  in  Aries),  for  fhowing  the  f.m's  right 
afcenfion  in  degrees  ;  and  alfo  into  24  hours^  for  fhow- 
ing his  right  altenlion  in  time.  2.  The  ecliptic  BB, 
which  is  divided   into  1  2   ligns,  and  each   fign  into  30 


degrees,  and  alfo  into  the  months  and  days  of  the  number  of  degrees  from  o  to  90,  by  means  of  the  arc- 
year  ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  degree  or  point  of  P,  which  is  hxed  in  the  llrong  brafs  arm  Q,  and 
the  ecliptic  in  whik:h  the  fun  is,  on  any  given  day,  Aides  in  the  upright  piece  R,  in  which  is  a  fcrew  at 
Hands  over  that  d^iy  in  the  circle  of  months.  3.  The  r,  to  fix  it  at  any  proper  elevation, 
tropic  of  Cancer  CC,  touching;  the  ecliptic  at  the  be-  In  the  box  T  are  two  wheels  ^as  in  Dr  Long's 
ginning  of  Canter  in  e.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  fphere),  and  two  pinions,  whofe  axes  come  out  at  V 
DD,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Ca-  and  U  ;  either  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the  fmnll 
pricorn  in/;  each  23  i- degrees  from  the  eqaiuodlial  winch  W.  When  the  winch  is  put  upon  the  axis  V, 
circle.  4..  The  aiilic  circle  E,  and  the  antarclic  and  turned  backward,  the  terrellrial  globe,  with  its  ho- 
lircle  F,  e.ich  23!  degrees  from  its  refpeftive  pole  at  ri/on  and  celtllial  meridian,  keep  at  reil  ;  and  the 
N  and  S.  5.  The  equinoctial  colure  GG,  palfuig  whole  fphtre  of  circles  turns  round  from  call,  by  fouth, 
through  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  heaven  at  N  to  well,  carrying  the  Am  Y,  and  moon  7^,  round  the 
and  S,  and  through  the  equiuodial  points  Aries  and  fame  way,  and  caufing  them  to  rife  above  and  fet  be- 
Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.  6.  The  lohlitial  colure  HH,  low  the  horizon.  But  when  the  winch  is  put  upon 
pafling  through  the  poles  of  the  heaven,  and  through  the  axis  U,  and  turned  forward,  the  fphere  with  the 
the  (oUlitial  poiats  Cancer  and  Capricorn  in  the  ec-  fun  and  moon  keep  at  rell  ;  and  the  earth,  with  its 
liptic.  Each  quaiter  of  the  former  of  thcfe  colures  is  horizon  and  meridian,  turn  round  from  weft,  by  fouth, 
divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equiu<ji£lial  to  the  to  call ;  and  bring  the  fame  points  of  the  horizon  to 
poles  of  the  world,  for  (liowing  the  declination  of  the  the  fun  an'l  moon,  to  which  thefe  bodies  came  when 
fun,  moon,  and  liars ;  and  each  quarter  of  the  latter,  the  earth  kept  at  reft  and  they  were  carried  round  it  ; 
from  the  ecliptic  at  f  and/,  to  its  poles  i  and  ^Z,  for  fhowing  that  they  rife  and  fet  in  the  fame  points  of 
(hoviiiig  the  latitude  ct  the  Itar.^.  the  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  times  in  the  hour-circle, 

In  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nut  b,  to  which  whether  the  motion  be  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heaven. 

is  fixed  one  end  of  a  quadrantal  wire,  and  to  the  other  If  the   earthly  globe  be   turned,   the  hour- index  goes 

end  a  fmall  fun  Y,  which  is  carried   round  the  ecliptic  round   its   hour-circle  ;  but   if  the  fphere   be   turned, 

BB,  by  turning  the  nut  :   and  in  the  fouth  pole  of  the  the  hour-circle  goes  round  below  the  index, 

ecliptic   is  a  pin   d,  on   which   is  another  quadrantal  And  fo,  by  this  conilruftion,  the  machine  is  equally 

wire,  with   a  fmall  moon  Z   upon   it,  which  may  be  fitted  to  fhow  either  the  real  motion  of  the   earth  or 

moved  nnind  by  the   hand  :  but  there  is  a  particular  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heaven, 

contrivance  for  caufing  the  moon  to  move  in  an  orbit  To  rectify  the   fphere  for  ufe,  firfl  flacken  the  fcrew 

which  crofTes  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  5y  degrees,  r  in  the  upright  Hem  R,  and   taking  hold  of  the  arm 

in  two  oppofite  points  called  the  moon's  nodes  ;   apd  Q.  niove  it  up  or  down  until  the  given  degree  of  la- 

alfo  for  fhifting  thefe  points  backward  in  the  ecliptic,  titiide  for  any  place  be  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem  R  ;  and 

as  the  moon!s  nodes  (hift  in  the  heaven.  then  the  axis  of  the  fohere   will  be  properly  elevated 

Within    thefe   circular    rings    is    a    fmall  terreftrial  fo  as  to  ftand  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the 

globe  I,  fixed  on  an  axis  KK,  which  extends  from  the  machine  be  fet   north  and  fouth  by  a  fmall  compafs  : 

north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  globe  at  n  and  s,  to  thofe  this  done,  count  the  latitude  from  the  north  pole,  up- 

of  the  celeftial   fphere  at  N  and  S.     On  this  axis  is  on  the  cclellial  meridian  LL   down  towards  the  north 

fixed  the  flat  cclellial  meridian  LL,  which  may  be  fet  notch  of  the  horizon,  and  fet   the  horizon  to  that  la- 

diieAly  over  the  meridian  ef  any  place  on  the  globe,  tiiudc  ;  then  turn  the  atit  I  until  the  fun  Y  cosies  to 
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■  tlie  p'vcn  day  of  the  year  in  tlie  ecliptic,  and  the  fun 
will  be  at  its  proper  place  fir  that  day  :  find  the  place 
of  the  moon's  afcending  node,  and  alfo  the  place  o. 
the  moon,  by  an  ephemeris,  and  fet  them  right  ac- 
cordingly :  laftly,  turn  tlie  winch  W,  until  either  the 
fun  comes  to  tlie  meridian  LL,  or  until  the  meridian 
comes  to  the  fun  (according  as  you  want  the  fphere  or 
earth  to  move),  and  fet  tlie  hour-index  to  the  XII, 
marked  noon,  and  the  whole  machine  will  be  rettilied. 
Then  turn  the  winch,  and  obferve  when  the  fun  or 
moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  horizon,  and  the  hour-index 
will  Ihow  the  times  thereof  for  the  given  day. 

As  thofe  who  undtilland  the  ufe  of  the  globes  will 
be  at  no  lofs  to  work  many  other  problems  by  this 
fphere,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  any  farther  upon  it. 

3.  D'lrea'tons  for  ufmg  Globes. 

In  ufing  globes,  kf  ep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon 
towards  you  (unlefs  the  problem  requires  the  turning 
of  it),  which  fide  you  may  know  by  the  word  Eaft 
upon  the  horizon  ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated 
fide  of  the  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  al- 
titude before  you,  and  the  globe  divided  exadtly  into 
two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian. 

In  working  fome  problems,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
turn  the  whole  globe  and  horizon  about,  that  you  may 
look  on  the  well  fide  thereof ;  which  turning  will  be 
apt  to  jog  the  ball  fo,  as  to  fhift  away  that  degree  of 
the  globe  which  was  before  fet  to  the  horizon  or  me- 
ridian :  to  avoid  which  inconvenience,  you  may  thruft 
■in  the  feather  end  of  a  quill  between  the  ball  of  the 
globe  and  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which,  without  hurt- 
ing the  ball,  will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  meri- 
<Jian,  whilll  you  turn  the  well  fide  of  the  horizon  to- 
vards  you. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
given  place  upon  the  globe — Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  given  place  comes  exaftly  under  that  gra- 
duated fide  of  the  brafen  meridian  on  which  the  de- 
grees are  numbered  from  the  equator ;  and  obferve 
what  degree  of  the  meridian  the  place  then  lies  under; 
which  is  its  latitude,  north  or  fouth,  as  the  place  is 
north  or  fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  globe  remaining  in  this  pofition,  the  degree  of 
the  equator,  which  is  under  the  brafen  meridian,  is 
the  longitude  of  the  place,  which  is  eaft  or  weft,  as  the 
place  lies  on  the  call  or  weft  fide  of  the  firft  meridian 
of  tiie  globe. — All  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  America, 
is  on  tlie  weft  fide  of  the  meiidian  of  London  ;  and 
the  grcateft  part  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  together 
with  all  Afia,  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  meridian  of 
London,  which  is  reckoned  the  firft  meridian  of  the 
globe  by  the  Britifti  geographers  and  aftionomers. 

Prob.  II.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being 
given,  to  fnd  that  place  on  the  globe.  —  Look  for  the  gi- 
ven longitude  in  the  equator  (counting  it  eaft  ward  or 
weft  ward  from  the  firft  meridian,  as  it  is  mentioned  to 
be  eall  or  weft)  ;  and  bringing  the  point  of  longitude 
in  the  equator  to  the  brafen  meridian,  on  that  fide 
which  is  above  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  :  then 
count  from  the  equator,  on  the  brafen  meridian,  to  the 
degree  of  the  given  latitude,  towards  the  north  or 
feulh  pole,  according  as  the  latitude  is  north  or  fouth  j 
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and  under  that  degree  of  Latitude  on  the  meridian  you  Vr 
will  have  the  place  required. 

1' ROB.  III.  Tofind  the  d'lffereiue  of  longitude,  or  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  bet'ween  any  tivo  giiien  places. — Bring 
each  ot  thefe  places  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fee 
what  its  latitude  is:  the  Icffer  latitude  fubtrafted  from 
the  greater,  if  both  places  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
equator,  or  both  latitudes  added  together  if  they  are 
on  different  fides  of  it,  is  the  difference  of  latitude  re- 
quired. And  the  number  of  degrees  contained  be- 
tween thefe  places,  reckoned  on  the  equator,  whes 
thty  are  brought  feparately  under  the  brafen  meridian, 
is  their  difference  of  longitude,  if  it  be  lefs  than  180  ; 
but  if  more,  let  it  be  fubtrafted  from  360,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  difference  of  longitude  required.   Or, 

Having  brought  one  of  the  places  to  the  brafen 
meridian,  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  XII,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  other  place  comes  to  the  brafen  meri- 
dian ;  and  the  number  of  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour, 
paffed  over  by  the  index,  will  give  the  longitude  in  time; 
which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  degrees,  by  allowing 
15  degrees  for  every  hour,  and  one  degree  for  every 
four  minutes. 

N.  B.  \\'hen  we  fpeak  of  bringing  any  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  it  is  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian that  is  meant. 

Prob.  IV.  Any  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe 
places  that  have  the  fame  longitude  or  latitude  "with  it. 
—  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian  ;  then 
all  thofe  places  which  lie  under  that  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian, from  pole  to  pole,  have  the  fame  longitude  with 
the  given  place.  Turn  the  globe  round  its  axis  ;  and 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  the  fame  degree  of 
the  meridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  fame 
latitude  with  that  place. 

Since  all  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
and  all  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  firft  meridian, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is 
cut  by  the  firft  meridian,  has  neither  latitude  nor  lon- 
gitude.— The  greateft  latitude  is  90  degrees,  becaufc 
no  place  is  more  than  90  degrees  from  the  equator : 
And  the  greateft  longitude  is  1 80  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  1 80  degrees  from  the  firft  me- 
ridian. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  the  antoeci,  perioecl,  and  anti- 
podes, of  any  given  place. — Bring  the  given  place  to 
the  brafen  meridian  ;  and  having  found  its  latitude, 
keep  the  globe  in  that  fituatlon,  and  count  the  fame 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  contrary  pole ;  and  where  the  reckoning 
ends,  you  have  the  antaci  of  the  given  place  upon  the 
globe.  Thofe  who  live  at  tiie  equator  have  no  anted. 
The  globe  remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  fet  the 
hour-index  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  horary  circle,  and 
turn  the  globe  until  the  index  comes  to  the  lower  XII ; 
then  the  place  which  lies  under  the  meridian,  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  given  place,  is  iheperiac!  requi- 
red.    Thofe  who  live  at  the  poles  have  no periceci. 

As  the  globe  now  Hands  (with  the  index  at  the  low- 
er Xll),  the  antipodes  of  the  given  place  will  be  under 
the  fame  point  of  the  brafen  meridian  where  its  ant- 
aci ftood  before.  Every  place  upon  the  globe  has  its 
antipodes. 

Pr.ob.  \1,      To  find  the  di/lance  between   any  fivt 
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^t'wc'f'e'  j),'^:(gs  on  tie  globe. — Lny  the  grr.diiated   edge  of  the 
»'■'!        quadrant  of  altitude  over  beth  the  places,  and  count 
Practice,    jjjg   number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  on 
"*■  the  quadrai.t  ;   tlicn  multiply  thefe  degrees  by  60,  and 

the  producl  will  give  the  diilance  in  geographical 
miles  :  but  to  find  the  diftance  in  miles,  multiply  the 
degrees  by  6y4-,  and  the  produft  will  be  the  number 
of  miles  required.  Or,  take  the  diilance  betwixt  any 
two  places  with  a  pair  of  compafles,  and  apply  that 
extent  to  thetquator;  the  number  of  degrees,  inter- 
cepted betwctn  the  points  of  the  compaflcs,  is  the 
diilance  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  ;  which  m^y  be 
reduced  either  to  geographical  miles,  or  to  Englilh 
miles,  as  above. 

Prob.  VII.  yl  place  on  the  globe  being  given,  and 
its  diflattce  from  any  other  place  ;  to  Jind  all  the  other 
places  upon  the  globe  luhich  are  at  the  fame  di/lmce 
from  the  given  place.  —  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  bra- 
fen  meridian,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  meridian  diredlly  over  that  place  ;  then  keeping 
the  globe  in  that  pofition,  turn  the  quadrant  quite 
round  upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  that 
touches  the  fecond  place  will  pafs  over  all  the  other 
places  which  arc  equally  diltant  with  it  from  the  given 
place. 

This  is  the  fame  as  if  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compaf- 
fes  was  fct  in  the  given  place,  and  the  other  foot  ex- 
tended to  the  fecond  place,  whofe  diilance  is  known  ; 
for  if  the  compafTes  be  then  turned  round  the  firft 
place  as  a  centre,  the  moving  foot  will  go  over  all 
thofe  places  which  are  at  the  fame  diilance  with  the 
fecond  from  it. 

Prob.  VIII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  anyplace  be- 
ing given,  to  find  all  thofe  places  ivhere  it  is  noon  at  that 
time.  —  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafcn  meridian,  and 
fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour  ;  this  done,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  index  points  to  the  upper  XII,  and  then 
all  the  places  that  lie  un(?er  the  brafen  meridian  have 
noon  at  that  time. 

N.  B.  The  upper  XII  always  ftands  for  noon  ;  and 
when  the  bringing  of  any  place  to  the  brafen  meridian 
is  mentioned,  the  fide  of  that  meridian  on  which  the 
degrees  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  is  meant,  un- 
kfs  the  contrary  fide  be  mentioned. 

Prob.  IX.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  being 
given,  to  Jind  "what  o'clock  it  then  is  at  any  other  place. 
—  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  index  to  the  given  hour  ;  then  turn  the  globe,  im- 
til  the  place  where  the  hour  is  required  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  at 
that  place. 

Prob.  X.  To  Jind  the  fun^ s place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
his  declination,  for  any  given  day  of  the  year — Look 
on  the  horizon  for  the  given  day,  and  right  againll  it 
you  have  the  degree  of  the  fign  in  which  the  fun  is  (or 
hit  place)  on  that  day  at  noon.  Find  the  fame  degree 
of  that  fign  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  brafen  meridian,  obferve  what 
degree  of  the  meridian  ftands  over  it ;  for  that  is  the 
fun's  declination,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

Prob.  XI.  The  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  Jind 
all  thofe  places  of  the  earth  over  -ahich  the  fun  <will  pafs 
vertically  on  that  day. —  Find  the  fun's  place  in  the  e- 
diptic  for  the  given  day,  and  having  broaght  it  to 
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the  brafen  meridian,  obferve   what  point  of  the  rr.eii-  Princitilcj 
dian  is  over  it  ;  then,  turning  the  globe  round  its  axi?,       ^''■^ 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  that  point  of  the  me-      "    "^''^ 
lidian   are  the  places  reqjired  ;   for  as  their  latitude  is 
equal,   in  digrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,   to  tlie  fun'4 
declination,   the  fun  mud  be  diredly  over-head  to  each 
of  them  at  its  rcfpeftive  noon. 

Prob.  XII.  yf  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone, 
to  Jind  thofe  two  days  of  the  year  on  v-'bich  the  fimjhiil 
be  vertical  to  that  place. —  Bring  the  given  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  mark  tjie  degree  of  latitude  that 
is  exaflly  over  it  on  the  meridian;  then  turn  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  two  degrees  of  the  c- 
cliptic  wlricli  pafs  exaftly  under  that  degree  of  lati- 
tude :  laftly,  find  on  the  wooden  horizon  the  two  days 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fun  is  in  thofe  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  they  are  the  days  required  :  for  on  lliem, 
and  none  elfe,  the  fun's  declination  is  cqa.d  to  the  la- 
titude of  the  given  place  ;  and,  confequently,  he  will 
then  be  vertical  to  it  at  noon. 

Prob.  XI  [  I.  To  fnJ  all  thofe  places  of  the  north  fri- 
gid zone,  luhere  the  fun  begins  to  fljine  confuntly  •with- 
out felting,  on  any  given  day,  from  the  2  \Jl  of  March 
to  the  zyl  of  September. — On  thcfe  two  days,  the  fun 
is  in  the  equinoctial,  and  enlightens  the  globe  exaclly  • 
from  pole  to  pole  :  therefore,  as  the  earth  turns  round 
its  axis,  which  terminates  in  the  poles,  every  place- 
upon  it  will  go  equally  through  the  light  and  the  dark, 
and  fo  make  the  day  and  night  equal  to  all  places  of  the 
earth.  But  as  the  fun  declines  from  the  equator,  to- 
wards either  pole,  he  will  (hine  jnll  as  many  degrees 
round  that  pole  as  are  equal  to  his  declination  from 
the  equator:  fo  that  no  place  within  that  diilance  of 
the  pole  will  then  go  through  any  part  of  the  dark, 
and  confequently  the  fun  will  not  fet  to  it.  Now,  as 
the  fun's  declination  is  northward  from  the  21ft  of 
March  to  the  23d  of  September,  he  mull  conllantly 
fhine  round  the  north  pole  all  that  time  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  he  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  he  fhines  upon 
the  whole  north  frigid  zone  ;  fo  that  no  place  within 
the  north  polar  circle  goes  through  any  part  of  the 
dark  on  that  day.     Therefore, 

Having  brought  the  fun's  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  brafen  meridian,  and  found  his  declination  (by* 
Prob.  IX  )  count  as  many  degrees  on  the  meridian, 
from  the  north  pole,  as  are  tqu;il  to  the  fun's  declina- 
tion from  the  equator,  and  mark  that  degree  from  the 
pole  where  the  reckoning  ends;  then  turning  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  obferve  what  places  in  the  north  frigid 
zone  pafs  diredlly  under  that  mark  ;  for  they  are  the 
places  requii-ed. 

The  like  may  be  done  for  the  fouth  frigid  zone, 
from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  2 ill  of  March,  du- 
ring which  time  the  fun  (bines  conftantly  on  the  fouth 
pole. 

Prob.   XIV.    To  Jind  the  place  over -which  the  fun  is 

vertical  at    any  hour  of  a  given    day Having  found 

the  fun's  declination  for  the  given  day  (by  Prob.  X.) 
mark  it  with  a  chalk  on  the  brafen  meridian  :  then 
bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fuppofe  Edinburgh) 
to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  givtu 
hour;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon  ;  and  the  place  on 
the  globe,  which  is  then   diredlly  under  the  point  of 
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the  fuii's  declination  ir.arkcd  upon  the  meridian,  has 
the  fun  that  mcuunt  in  the  zenith,  or  direftly  over 
head. 

Prob.  XV.  The  day  and  hear  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  be- 
in;;  given  ;  tojind  all  I hofir  places  of  the  earib  lo  tv/tlcl)  it 
ivi/l  be  vifble. — The  moon  is  never  echpfcd  but  when 
fhe  is  full,  and  fo  direftly  oppofite  to  the  fun,  that  the 
earth's  fnadow  falls  upon  her.  Therefore,  whatever 
place  of  the  caith  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  that  time, 
the  moon  mufl  be  vertical  to  the  antipodes  of  that 
place  :  fo  that  the  fun  will  bt  then  vifible  to  one  hcilf 
of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  co  the  oihtr. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour  (by  Prob.  XIV.)  elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  of  that  place,  and  bring  the  place  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  bralcn  meridian,  as  in  the  former  problem: 
then,  as  the  fun  will  be  vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  above  the  horizon,  tlie  moon  will  be 
vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  which  are  below  it,  at  the  time 
of  her  grcattll  obfcuration. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  redify  the  globe  for  the  latitude, 
the  zenith,  and  the  fun's  place.— Y\nA  the  latitude  of 
the  placi  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  the  place  be  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  degrees  (counted 
from  the  pole  upon  the  brafen  meridian)  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitu;ie  of  the  place.  If  the  place  be  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  raife  the  fouth  pole  above  the 
fouth  point  of  the  horizon  as  many  degrees  as  are 
equal  to  the  latitude.  Then,  turn  the  globe  till  the 
■place  comes  und-r  its  latitude  on  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  fallen  the  quadrant  of  altitude  fo,  that  the  cham- 
fered edge  of  its  nut  (which  is  even  with  the  gradu- 
ated edge)  may  be  joined  to  the  zenith,  or  point  of 
latitude.  This  dene,  bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  eclip- 
tic for  the  given  day  (found  by  Prob.  X.)  to  the  gra- 
duated fide  of  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour- 
inccx  to  XII  at  noun,  which  is  the  uppermoit  XII  on 
the  hour-circle  ;  end  the  globe  will  be  rtdilied. 

Proh  XVII.  Th^  Lititude  of  any  place,  not  exceed- 
ing 66  \  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  ni'inth,  being  gbven  ; 
to  find  the  time  of  the  funs  rifing  and  fetiing,  and  confe- 
queully  the  Lngib  of  the  day  and  night. —  Having  rettilied 
the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  for  the  fun's  place  on  the 
given  day  (as  dlretked  in  the  preceding  problem),  bring 
the  fun't.  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  eallern  tide  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  hour-index  will  fhow  the  time  of  fun- 
rifing  ;  then  turn  the  ^lobe  on  its  axis,  until  the  urn's 
place  co.ties  to  the  weltcrn  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
index  will  (how  the  time  of  fun-fctting. 

The  hour  of  fun-fctting  doubled,  gives  the  length 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  hour  of  fun-rifing  doubled,  gives 
the  length  of  the  night. 

Pro  u.  XV  III.  The  latitude  of  any  {'lace,  and  the  day 
of  the  munlh,  being  given  ;  tofndivLcn  the  morning  ttui- 
light  begins,  oul  ihe  evening  tiuilight  end::,  at  that  pLce. — 
^'his  problem  is  often  limited  :  for,  when  the  fun 
docs  not  go  1 8  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  twi- 
light continues  the  whole  night  ;  and  for  feveral  nights 
together  in  fumnur,  between  49  and  664-  degrees  of 
latitude  ;  and  the  nearer  to  66|,  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  thefe  nights.  But  when  it  does  begin  and 
end  the  following  method  will  (how  the  time  for  any 
^iven  day. 

Reclify  the  globe,  and  bring  tie  fun's  place   in  tie 
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ecliptic  to  the  eaftcrn  fide  of  the  horiz'jnj  then  mark  Piinc^plei 
with  a  chalk  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  in  the  *"'' 
wellern  li  le  of  the  horizon,  it  being  the  point  oppo- 
fite to  the  fun's  place  :  this  done,  lay  th;  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  faid  point,  and  turn  the  globe  caft- 
ward,  kcepinr  the  quadrant  at  the  chalk  mark,  until 
it  is  jult  1 8  degrees  high  on  the  quadraiU  ;  and  the  in- 
dex will  point  out  the  time  when  the  morning  twilight, 
begins :  for  the  fun's  place  will  then  be  »8  degrees  be- 
low the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon.  I'o  find  the  time 
when  the  evening  twilight  ends,  bring  the  fun's  place 
to  the  welttrn  liJe  of  the  horizon;  and  the  point  op- 
pofite to  it,  which  was  marked  wi;li  the  chalk,  will 
be  rifing  in  the  call:  then,  bring  the  quadrant  over 
that  point,  and  keeping  it  thereon,  turn  the  globe 
weftward,  until  the  faid  point  be  1  8  degrees  above  the 
horizon  on  the  quadrant,  and  the  index  will  (how  the 
time  when  the  evening  twihght  ends  ;  the  fun's  place 
being  then  18  degrees  below  the  wellern  fide  of  the 
horizon. 

Prob.  XIX.  To  find  on  what  day  of  the  year  the 
fun  begins  to  fhine  conjiantly,  ivilhout  fttiing,  on  any 
given  place  in  the  north  frigid  zone  ;  and  hoiu  long  he 
continues  to  do  fo. — Rettify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  turn  it  about  until  fome  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  between  .'\ries  and  Cancer,  coincides  with  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  brafen  meridiaiT 
cuts  it ;  then  find,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  what  day  of 
the  year  the  fun  is  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic;  for  that 
is  the  day  on  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conllantly 
on  the  given  place  without  fetting.  This  done,  turn 
the  globe,  until  fome  point  of  the  ecliptic,  between 
Cancer  and  Libra,  coincides  with  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon,  where  the  brafen  meridian  cuts  it  ;  and  find, 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  on  what  day  the  fun  is  in  that 
point  of  the  ecliptic  ;  which  Is  the  day  that  the  fun 
leaves  oil  coiiilantly  fiiinlug  on  the  faid  place,  and 
rifes  and  fets  to  it  as  to  other  places  on  tlie  globe. 
The  number  of  natural  days,  or  complete  revolutions 
of  the  fun  about  the  earth,  between  the  two  days  above 
found.  Is  the  time  that  the  fun  keeps  conftantly  above 
the  horizon  without  fetting  :  for  all  that  portion  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  lies  between  the  two  points  which 
interfetl  the  horizon  in  the  very  north,  never  fets  be- 
low it  ;  and  there  is  jull  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part 
of  the  ecliptic  that  never  rifes :  therefore,  the  fun  will 
keep  as  long  conftantly  belo.v  the  horizon  in  winter  as 
above  It  in  lummer. 

Prob.  XX.  To  fnd  in  Huhat  lutilitde  the  fun  /hinet 
conjiantly  -Wilhout  felting,  for  any  length  of  time  lefs 
than  i82x  if  our  days  and  nights. — Find  a  point  in  the 
ecliptic  hali  as  many  degrees  from  the  begltming  of 
Cancer  (either  toward  Aries  or  Libra)  as  there  are  na- 
tural dnys  in  the  time  given  ;  and  bring  that  point  to 
the  north  lide  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  which  the 
degrees  are  numbered  frorn  the  pole  towards  the  equa- 
tor :  then  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its  axis,  and 
ilide  the  meridian  up  or  down  until  the  forefaid  point 
of  the  ecliptic  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon, 
and  then  the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the 
latitude  required. 

Prob.  XXI.  The  latitude  of  a  place,  not  exceeding 
66f  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given ;  ta 
^nd  the  fun's  amplitude  or  point  rf  the  compajs  on  luhich 
he  rijh  or  Jlls. —Rtd.i{y  the  globe,  and  biingthe  fun's 
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l».-  ncijilc"  place  to  tlie  fa(\em  fide  of  the  linrizon  ;  then  obferve 

_  *^         what  noi  itof  the  compafs  on  the  horizon  (lands  nVht 
Pla.^tIce  ■    ,1      1       r      ,       1  r         i         ■     i  •  i-       i         °  ■ 

_      a^airiU  the  lun  8  place,  for  tliat  is  his  amphtuJe  at  n- 

finc;.      This  done,  turn  the  globe  weltwartl,  until  the 

fun's  place  crmes  to  the  wtlleni  !idc  i>f  the  liorizon, 

and  it  will  tnt  tlie  point  of  his  amplitude  at  fetting. 

Or,  you  may  count   the  riling   amplitudi;    in  degrees, 

from  the  eaft  point  of  th;  horizon,  to  tl\at  point  where 

the  fun's  place  cuts  it  ;   and  the    fetting    amplitude 

from  the  weft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  the  fun's  place 

at  fetting. 

Prob.  XXII.  The  LililtiJe,  d-e  fun's  place,  and  hh 
ollitu.ie,  Ikih^  given  ;  lo  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
the  fri's  animal/),  or  number  of  degrees  that  he  is  di- 
Ji ant  from  the  mrridian.  —  Rcclity  the  globe,  and  bring 
the  fun's  place  to  the  given  height  upon  the  quadrant 
of  altitude  ;  on  the  ealltrn  fide  of  the  horizon,  if  the 
tune  be  in  the  forenoon  ;  <»r  the  weilern  fide,  if  it  be 
in  the  afternoon  :  then  the  index  will  fliow  the  hour  ; 
and  the  number  of  dtgrtcs  in  the  horizon,  intercepted 
bttireen  the  qnndrant  of  altitude  and  the  fouth  point, 
will  be  the  fun's  time  azimuth  at  that  time. 

Prob.  XX III.  The  LtituJe,  hovr  of  the  day,  and 
th'  fun's  pLice,  br'iug  given  ;  to  find  the  fun's  cdliludi  and 
azlmtilh. — Rc<£f:ly  the  globe,  and  turn  it  until  the  in- 
C'X  points  to  tht  g'vcn  h  uir  ;  tlien  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  fui/s  phrce  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  quiidrant  cut  by  the  fun's  place  is  his  alti- 
tude at  thr.t  time  above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  horizon  cut  hv  'he  quadi-ant  is  the  luii's  azimuth, 
reckoned  from  the  fouth. 

Prob.  XXIV.  The  Lliiudi,  the  fun's  altitude,  and 
his  a-iimulh,  being  givet:  ;  to  find  his  place  in  the  ecliptic, 
the  di:y  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day,  thougli  they 
had  all  lieen  lojl-  —  Reftify  the  globe  for  the  latitude 

^and  zenith,  and  fet  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given 
azi  r,'.ith«n  the  lionzon  ;  keeping  it  there,  turn  the 
gl'jbc  on  its  axis  until  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  quadrant 
ill  the  given  altitude  :  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
cuts  the  quadrant  there,  will  be  the  fun's  place  ;  and 
the  d;-.y  of  the  month  anfwering  thereto,  will  be  found 
over  the  like  place  of  the  fun  en  the  wooden  horizon. 
Keep  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  that  pofiticn  ;  and, 
jL  having  brought  the  fun's  phce  to  the  brafe-.i  meridian, 

"  and  the  hour-index   to   XII  at   noon,   turn   back  the 

globe,  until  the  fun's  place  cuts  the   quadrant  of  alti- 
tude again,  and  the  index  will  (how  the  hour. 

A  ny  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  equi- 
diilint  from  the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  of  Capri- 
corn, will  iiave  the  fame  a'titude  and  azimuth  at  the 
fame  hour,  though  he  months  be  dilferent  j  and  there- 
fore it  requires  fome  care  in  this  problem,  not  to  nilf- 
t.ike  both  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  ;  to 
avoid  which,  obferve,  that  from  the  20th  of  M.irch 
t )  the  2 ill  of  June,  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  wlilch  is 
bttween  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  beginning  of 
Cancrr  ia  to  be  ufed  ;  from  'he  2 1 II  of  June  to  the 
23d  of  8cptember,  between  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
and  beginning  of  Libia  ;  from  the  23d  of  September 
to  tlie  illl  of  Dicember,  bttwien  the  beginning  of 
I^ibia  and  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  ;  and  from  the 
2 1  ft  of  Dtcembcr  to  the  20th  of  March,  between 
the  beginning  of  Capricorn  and  beginning  of  Arie». 
And  as  one  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what 
quarter  of  the  year  he  takes  the  fun's  altitude  and 
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azimuth,  the  above  caution    with   regard  to  the  onar-  Principlei 
ters  .)f  th?  ecliptic  will  keep  him  right  as  to  tiie  month    „  '^t 
and  day  thereof.  ,  P-'^'"-^ 

Pkob.  XXV.    To  find  ths  length  of  the    longejl  day 

al  any  given  place Ifthepl.ice  be  on  the   north  fide 

oflhetquator,  find  its  laticudc  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  ele- 
vate the  north  pole  to  that  latitude  ;  then,  briu'r  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  brafcii  meridian,  and  fet 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon.  But  if  the  given 
place  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  elevate  the 
fouth  pole  to  its  latitude,  and  bring  the  beginnin'r  of 
Capricorn  to  the  brafs  meridian,  and  the  hour- index 
tuXII.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  weftw.->rd,  until 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn  (as  the  latitude 
is  north  or  fouth)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  in- 
dex will  then  point  out  the  time  of  fun-fetting,  for  it 
will  have  gone  over  all  the  afternoon  hours,  between  mid- 
day and  fun-fet ;  which  length  of  time  being  doubled, 
will  give  the  whole  length  of  the  day  from" fun  rifing 
to  fun-fetting.  For,  in  all  latitudes,  the  fun  rifes  as 
long  before  mid-day,  as  he  fcts  after  it. 

Prob.  XXVI.  To  fnd  in  nvhat  latitude  the  longejl 
day  is,  of  any  given  length,  lefs  than  24  hours.  — i( 
the  latitude  be  north,  bring  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
to  the  brafeu  meridian,  and  elevate  the  north  pole  to 
about  66 i-  degrees  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth, 
.h;Ing  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian, 
and  elevate  the  fouth  pole  to  about  66'-  degrees  ;  be- 
caufe  the  longeft  day  in  north  latitude  is,  when  the 
fun  ia  in  the  firft  point  of  Cancer  ;  and  in  fouth  latitude, 
when  he  is  in  the  tirft  point  of  Capricorn.  Then  fet  the 
hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
ward,  until  the  index  points  at  half  the  number  of 
hours  given  ;  which  done,  keep  the  globe  from  turn- 
ing on  its  axis,  and  (lide  the  meridian  down  in  the 
notches,  until  the  aforefald  point  of  the  ecliptic  (viz. 
Cancer  or  Capricorn)  comes  to  the  horizon;  then, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude 
req  lired. 

Proii.  XXVIT.  The  latitude  of  any  place,  not  ex- 
ceeding 661-  degrees,  icing  given  ;  to  fnd  in  tvhat  cti- 
mate  the  place  /j. — Find  the  length  of  the  longeft  day 
at  the  given  place,  by  Prob.  XXV.  and  whatever  hi 
the  number  of  hours  v^  hereby  it  cxceedtth  twelve, 
docble  that  number,  and  the  fun  will  give  the  climate 
in  which  the  place  is. 

Prob.  XXVill.  The  lal'lude,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  fun  Jhines.  —  Set  the  wooden  horizon  truly  level, 
and  the  brafen  meridian  due  north  and  fouth  by  a  ma- 
riner's compafs ;  then,  having  redilied  the  globe, 
ftick  a  fmall  fewlng-needle  into  the  fun's  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface 
of  the  globe  ;  tliis  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  needle  conies  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon  ;  then,  turn  the  "-lobe 
on  its  axis,  until  the  needle  points  exidlly  toward*  ' 
the  fun  (which  it  will  do  when  it  cafts  no  (hadow  on 
tNe  globe),  and  the  index  w'U  fliow  tiie  hour  of  the 
day. 

4.  The  Ufe  of  the  Cekjlial  Globe. 

Having  done  for  the  prcfent   with  the  terrcftrial         ^n 
gibe,  we   ftiall  proceed  to  the   ufe  of  the   celeftial  ;  Htw  to  ufe 
hrll  prtmifiiig,  that  as  the  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  'h'  «letti»l 
4  O  polar  i5''^'>«' 
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Princip^ts  polar  circles,  horizon,  and  brafen  meridian,  are  ex- 
»n<l  adily  alike  on  both  globes,  all  the  former  problems 
concerning  the  fun  are  folved  the  fame  way  by  both 
globes.  The  method  alfo  of  redlfying  the  ccleftial 
globe  is  the  fame  as  rtCtifying  the  terreftrial.  A^.  B. 
The  fun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  Hands  dircflly 
over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  cekilial  globe,  as 
it  docs  on  that  day  of  the  terreftrial. 

The  lauiude  and  longitude  of  the  ttars,  or  of  all  other 
cekftial  phenomena,   are   reckoned  in  a  very  different 
t'.aVoUhf  manner  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  on 
ftars.  the   earth  :   for  all   terrclliial   latitudes   are    reckoned 

f.-om  the  equator  ;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
of  fome  remarkable  placed  as  of  London  by  the  Bri- 
ti(h,  and  of  Paris  by  the  French.  But  the  aftrono- 
mers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of 
the  moon,  ftars,  plantts,  and  comets,  from  the  eclip- 
tic ;  and  their  lunglludcs  from  the  tquinodial  colure, 
in  that  fcmicircle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries;  and  thence  taftward,  quite  round, 
to  the  fame  femicircle  again.  Confequently  thole 
ftars  which  lie  between  the  tquinoftial  and  the  north- 
ern hiilf  of  the  ecliptic,  have  north  declination  and 
fouth  latitude  ;  thcfe  wliich  lie  between  the  equinoc- 
tial and  the  foutbcrn  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  foulh 
declination  and  north  latitude  ;  and  all  thofe  which 
lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  have  their  dechna- 
vions  and  latitudes  of  the  fame  denomination. 

There  are  fix  great  circles  on  the  celeftial  globe, 
vphich  cut  the  ecliptic  perpendicularly,  and  meet  in 
two  oppofite  points  in  the  polar  circles  ;  which  points 
are  each  ninety  degrees  from  the  echptic,  and  arc  call- 
ed its  poles.  Thefe  polar  points  divide  thofe  circles 
into  12  femicircles  ;  which  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  twelve  figns.  They  rtfemble  fo  ma- 
ny meridians  on  the  terrellriid  globe:  and  as  all  places 
which  lie  under  any  particular  meridian-femicircle  on 
that  globe  have  the  fame  longitude  ;  fo  all  thofe 
points  of  the  heaven,  through  which  any  of  the  above 
femicircles  are  drawn,  have  the  fame  longitude. — i\i\A 
as  the  grcatcft  latitudes  on  the  earth  are  at  the  north 
and  fouth  poles  of  the  earth,  fo  the  greatell  latitudes 
in  the  heaven  are  at  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the 
ecliptic. 

For  the  divifton  of  the  ftars  Into  conftellations,  &c. 
fee  AsTKOivOKiY,  n-  403,  406. 

Prob.  I.  To  Jin  J  the  right  ajcenjion  and  declination  of 
the  fun,  or  any  fxeJ  flar — Bring  the  fun's  place  In  the 
ecliptic  to  the  bialVn  meridian  :  then  that  degree  in 
the  equinrdlial  which  is  cut  by  the  meildian,  is  the 
fun's  right  afcerf.on  ;  and  that  degree  of  the  meridian 
■which  is  over  tlie  fun's  place,  is  his  dedination.  Bring 
any  fixed  ftar  to  the  mcriuian,  and  its  right  afcenfion 
■will  be  cut  by  the  mtildian  in  the  equinoftial  ;  and  the 
degree  of  the  meridian  that  ftands  over  it  is  its  decli- 
nation. 

St)  that  right  afcenfion  and  declination,  on  the  ce- 
leftial globe,  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longi- 
tude and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial. 

Prob   II.   To  fnd  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 

^itr. —  If  the  g'ven   ftar  be  on   the   north  fide  of  the 

ecliptic,  place  the   Qcth  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  al- 

•titudc  on    the   north  pole  of  the   ecliptic,   where  the 

12  femicircles   meet,    which    divide   the  ecliptic   into 

but  if  the   ftar   be  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
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the  ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  Prine  ple» 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic  :   keeping  the  90th  de-    „  ^^ 
grce  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the  qua-  j 

drant  about,  until  Its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar : 
then  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  quadrant,  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  liar,  is  its  latitude  ;  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the  ftar's 
longitude,  reckoned  according  to  the  frgn  in  which 
the  quadrant  then  Is. 

Prob.  III.  To  reprefent  the  face  of  the  flarry  firma- 
ment, as  feen  from  any  given  pLice  of  the  earth,  at  any 
hour  of  the  night — Redtify  the  celeftial  globe  for  the  ^ 

given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and  fun's  place  in  every 
refpeft,  as  taught  by  the  XVItli  problem  for  the  ter- 
reftrial ;  and  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points  to 
the  given  hour :  then  the  upper  iiciuifplicre  of  the 
globe  will  reprefent  the  vifible  half  of  the  heaven  for 
that  time  ;  all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe  being  then  ir> 
fuch  fituations,  as  cxaftly  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the 
heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and 
fouth,  by  means  of  a  Imall  fea-compafs,  every  ftar  in 
the  globe  will  point  toward  the  like  ftar  in  the  hea- 
ven :  by  which  means,  the  conftellations  and  remark- 
able ftars  may  be  eafily  known.  All  thofe  ftar* 
which  are  in  the  eaflcrn  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then 
rifing  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  heaven  ;  all  in  the 
wcftern,  are   fetting  in  the  weftern  fide  ;  and  all  thofe  •_ 

under  the  upper  part  c-S  the  brafen  meridian,  between.  M 

the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole,  are 
at  their  grcateft  altltuile.  If  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
north  ;  but  If  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which  J, 

lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the  V 

north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  fouth  pole,  are  at 
thefr  grcateft  altitude. 

Prob.  IV.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  dav  of 
the  month,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  time  when  any  knotx/n 
flar  iviil  rfe,  or  be  upon  the  meridian,  or  fet. — Having 
redlified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the  given  ftar 
comes  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  in- 
dex will  fiiow  the  time  of  the  ftar's  rifing  ;  then  turn 
the  globe  weftward,  and  when  the  ftar  comes  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  the  index  will  ftiow  the  time  of  the 
ftar's  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place  ;  laftlyi 
turn  on,  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  Index  will  fliow  the  time  of  tire 
ftar's  fetting.  N.  B.  In  northern  latitudes,  thofe 
ftars  which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the  north  pole  than 
the  quantity  of  Its  elevation  above  the  north  print  of 
the  horizon,  never  fet  ;  and  thofe  which  are  kf»  di- 
ftant from  the  fouth  pole  tlian  the  number  of  degrees 
by  which  It  Is  dcpreffed  btlow  thchoiizon,  never  rife  ; 
and  vice  verfi  In  fouthern  Litiiudcs. 

Pkob  V.  To  fnd  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  flar 
liiill  be  upon  the  meridian,  at  a  g.V:n  hour  of  the  night. — - 
Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircle  of  the 
brafs  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour; 
then  turn  the  gljbe,  until  the  Index  points  to  XII  at 
noon,  and  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  meridian  will 
then  cut  the  fun's  place,  anl'wering  to  the  day  of  the 
year  fought  ;  which  day  may  be  eafily  found  againft 
the  like  place  of  the  fun  among  the  figns  ou  the 
wooden  horizon. 

Prob.  VI  The  latitude,  day  of  the  month,  and  azi- 
muth of  any  hnoivn  flar  being  ^iven  ;  to  fnd  the  hour  of 
tie  ni^hl, — .Having  rt&ificd  the  globe  for  the  latllude, 

zenith. 
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PriDci(>le<  zenith,   and   fun's  place,  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
*"•*       to  the  given  degree  of  azinnuth  in  the  horizon  :  then 

^  "  '"  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the 
graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant ;  and  when  it  does, 
the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night. 

pROB.  VII.  The  latiluJe  of  the  place,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  altitude  of  any  knonun  flar,  being  given  ;  to 
find  the  hour  of  the  night. —  Reftify  the  globe  as  in  the 
former  problem,  guefs  at  the  hour  of  the  night,  and 
turn  the  globe  until  the  index  points  at  the  fuppofed 
hour  :  then  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  known  ftar  ;  and  if  the  degree  of 
the  ftar's  height  in  the  quadrant  upon  the  globe  an- 
fwers  exaftly  to  the  degree  of  the  ftar's  obferved  alti- 
tude in  the  heaven,  you  have  gueffed  exadlly :  but  if 
the  ftar  on  the  globe  is  higher  or  lower  than  it  was 
obferved  to  be  in  the  heaven,  turn  the  globe  backwards 
or  forwards,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  quadrant  upon 
the  ftar,  until  its  centre  comes  to  the  obferved  alti- 
tude in  the  quadrant  ;  and  then  the  index  will  ftiow 
the  true  time  of  the  night. 

Prob.  VIII.  ^n  eafy  method  for  finding  the  hour  of 
the  night  by  any  tivo  inoiun  flars,  tuithout  inoming  either 
their  a/lilude  or  azimuth;  and  then  of  finding  both  their 
altitude  and  azimuth,  and  thereby  the  true  meridian. — 
Tie  one  end  of  a  thread  to  a  common  mu/l<et  bullet ; 
and  having  reftllied  the  globe  as  above,  hold  the  other 
end  of  the  thread  in  your  hand,  and  carry  it  flowly 
round  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  ftarry  heaven,  until 
you  find  it  cuts  any  two  known  ftars  at  once.  Then 
guefling  at  the  hour  of  the  night,  turn  the  globe  until 
the  index  points  to  that  time  in  the  hour  circle  ; 
which  done,  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant 
over  any  one  of  thefe  two  ftars  on  the  globe  which 
the  thread  cut  in  the  heaven.  If  the  faid  edge  of  the 
quadrant  cuts  the  other  liar  alfo,  you  have  gueifed  the 
time  exaftly  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  turn  the  globe  flow- 
ly backwards  or  forwards,  until  the  quadrant  (kept  up- 
on either  ftar)  cuts  them  both  through  their  centres  : 
and  then  the  index  will  point  out  the  exatl  time  of 
the  night;  the  degree  of  the  horizon,  cut  by  the  qua- 
drant, will  be  the  true  azimuth  of  both  thefe  ftars  from 
the  fouth  ;  and  the  ftars  thcmfclves  will  cut  their  true 
altitudes  in  the  quadrant.  At  which  moment,  if  a 
common  azimuth-compafs  be  fo  fet  upon  a  floor  or 
level  pavement,  that  thcfc  ftars  in  the  heaven  may  have 
the  fame  bearing  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  variation  of 
the  needle)  as  the  quadrant  of  altitude  has  in  the 
wooden  horizon  of  the  globe,  a  thread  extended  over 
the  north  and  foulh  points  of  that  compafs  will  be  di- 
rcdlly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  and  if  a  lin-e  be 
drawn  upon  the  floor  or  pavement,  along  the  couifeof 
the  thread,  and  an  uprighc  wire  be  placed  in  the  fouth- 
moft  end  of  the  line,  the  Ihadow  of  the  wire  will  fall 
upon  that  line,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  meridian,  and 
Ibincs  upon  the  pavement. 

Prod.  IX  To  find  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  any 
planet ;  and  thereby  to  fhoiv  the  time  of  its  riftng,  foulh- 
ing,  and  felling  —  See  in  Parker's  or  Weaver's  tphe- 
mtiis  the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon  or  planet  in  the 
ecliptic,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month;  and  accord- 
ing to  its  longitude  and  latitude,  as  fliown  by  the  ephc- 
meris,  mark  the  fame  with  a  chalk  upon  the  globe. 
Then,   having  reftified  the  globe,  turn   it  round  its 
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axis  weftward;  and  as  the  faid  mark  comes  to  the  cad- 
ern  fide  ef  the  horizon,  to  the  brafen  mcrldiau,  and 

to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Iiorizon,  the  index  will  fliow    

at  what  time  the  planet  rifcs,  comes  to  the  meiidian,  and 
fets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  for  a  fixed  ftar. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  harveft-raoons  by  a  globe, 
fee  Astronomy,  n   370. 

For  the  equation  of  time,  fee  Astronomy,  n"'  383. 

4.  Defoription  of  the  Modern  Improvements  applied  to 
Globes. 

Globes  mounted  in  the  common  manner,  and  with         8r 
their  hour  circles  fixed  on  the  meridian,   althoufjh  in-  I^iprove- 
ftruclive  inllruments  for  explaining  the  firft  princlf/les"'"^'/'' "" 
of  geography  and  the  fpherical  dodrine  of  aftronomy, '' 
yet  contain  feveral  defetls  ;   as  they  prevent  any  elcva- 
vation  of  the  north  and  fouth  pules  near  to  their  axes, 
or  the  brafs  meridian  from  being  quite  moveable  round 
in  the  horizon.     They  do  not  (how  how  all  the  phe- 
nomena illuftrated  by  them  arife  from  the  motion  of 
the  earth;  a  matter  of  confequcnce  to  beginners  :   and 
they  are  only  adapted  to  the  prefent  age;  confequcntly 
do  not  ferve  accurately   the  purpofes   of  chronoloj;y 
and  hiftory,   which  they  might  be  made  to  do   if  the 
poles  whereon  they  turn  were  contrived  to  move  in  a 
circle  round  thofe  of  the  ecliptic,  according  to  its  pre- 
fent obliquity. 

The  late  Mr  John  Senex  F.  R.  S.  invented  a  con-  gi 
trivance  for  remedying  thefe  dcfefts,  by  fixing  the  VIrSeiiex's 
poles  of  the  diurnal  motion  to  two  (houlders  or  arms '^°""'' 
of  brafs  at  the  diltance  of  234-  deg.  from  the  poles  of '*''"■ 
the  ecliptic.  Thefe  ftioulders  are  ftrongly  faftencd  at 
the  other  end  to  an  iron  axis,  wliich  paftes  through 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is  made  to  move  round 
with  a  very  ftlff  motion  ;  fo  that  when  it  is  adjufted 
to  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  the  equator  is  made 
to  interfeft,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  globe  on  Its 
axis  will  not  difturb  it.  When  it  is  to  be  adjufted  for 
any  time,  paft  or  future,  ene  of  the  brafen  flioulders  is 
brought  under  the  meridian,  and  held  faft  to  it  with 
one  hand,  whilft  the  globe  is  turned  about  with  the 
other ;  fo  that  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  the 
equator  Is  to  interfedl  may  pafs  under  the  o  degree  of 
the  brazen  meridian  ;  then  holding,  a  pencil  to  that 
point,  and  turning  the  globe  about,  it  will  defcribe  the 
equator  according  to  its  pofition  at  the  time  required  ; 
and  transferring  the  pencil  to  23!-  and  66'„'egrees  on 
the  brafen  meridian,  the  tropics  and  polar  circlts  will 
be  fo  dtfcrlbed  for  the  fame  time.  By  this  contri- 
vance, the  celeftial  globe  may  be  fo  adjulUd,  as  to  ex- 
hibit not  only  the  rlfing  and  fetting  ot  the  liars  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  latitudes,  but  likewUc  the  other  phe- 
nomena tliat  depend  upon  the  motion  of  the  diurnal 
axis  round  the  annual  axis.  Senex's  celeftial  globes, 
efpecially  the  two  greateft,  of  17  and  28  inches  in 
diameter,  have  been  conftruiled  upon  this  principle ; 
fo  that  by  means  of  a  nut  and  fcrevv,  the  pole  of  the 
equator  is  made  to  revolve  about  the  pole  cf  the 
ecliptic.  Piiil.  Tranf.  N"447.  p.  201,  203.  or  Mir- 
tyn's  Abr.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  217.  and  N^  493.  art.  18.  in 
Piill.  Tranf.  Vol.  XLVI.  p.  290. 

To  rtpicfcnt  the  above  phenomsm  in  the  moft  na-         g, 

tural  and  eafy  manner,  the  late  Mr  U.  Manin  apniied  Mr  .Mar- 

to  Mr   Seticx's  contrivance   a  movcdble,  equinoctial,'"''*'''*' 
.  r\   ,  1  tion  lo  Mr 
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Pnni,>!"  and    fulditial  cc?uir  ;  a   movfabW  eqiitnoftial  circle, 
*"^.       and   a    moveable  ecliptic  ;   all   fo  conntfted  together 

^  ''      as  to  rcprefent  tbofe  imaginary  circles  in  the  hcavei;t 

for  any  sge  of  tlu  world. 
S4  Ml  jofeiK   Harris,  late   efTay-niafter  of  the  mint, 

^IrHl^ris^ contrived  to   remedy  the  former  of  lh«  defccls  a')i)ve 

improve-  ij.t,;ti'oncd,  hy  pl.cin;;  two  horary  circles  Uiikr  the 
mfridisn,  one  at  cacli  pole;  thife  circles  are  fixtd 
tight  between  two  biafs  rolKiii  placed  about  the  axis, 
fo  that  when  the  f,\uhe  is  turned  they  are  carried 
round  with  it,  the  n.tridian  fervinj  as  an  index  to  cut 
the  horary  di.i.iins.  The  g!ol)e  in  this  Hate  ftrves 
univerfally  and  readily  for  fvaving  problems  in  north 
and  fouth  latitudes,  and  alfo  in  places  near  the  equa- 
tor ;  wiiercas  in  the  comnion  coiit'ruftion,  the  axis 
and  horary  circle  prevent  the  brafs  metidi;.n  from  be- 
ing moveable  quite  round  in  the  horizon.  This  globe 
is  air>  adapted  for  (honing  how  the  vicfiitudes  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  alteration  of  their  lengths,  are  real- 
ly occafioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  :  for  this 
purpofe,  he  divided  the  brafs  meridian  at  one  of  the 
}joks  into  monihs  and  days,  according  to  the  fun's  de- 
clination, reckoning  from  the  pole.  Therefore,  by 
bringiua;  the  day  of  the  month  to  the  hcr'y.cn,  arid 
rectifying  the  globe  according  to  the  time  of  the  day, 
the  hori;;on  tt'ill  reprefcnt  the  circle  fiparatiiig  light 
and  darknefs;  and  the  upptr  half  of  the  globe,  the 
illuminated  hemifphei-e,  l!ie  fun  being  ii  the  zenith. 
Piiil.  Tr.inf.  N=  456.  D.  321.  or  Martvn's  Abr. 
Vol.  VI U.  p.  352. 

The  htc   Mr  George  Adam,   mathematical  inftrn- 
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^Jj.^'^^'"  °  ment  maker,  has  made  foiiie  add. tional  improvements 
in   the  conllruclion  of  the  globes.      His   globes,  like 

PliieCCX-  others,  are  fufpended  at  thtir  poles  in  a  flrong  brafs 
circle  NZjES  (fee  tig.  2.  repretenting  the  celellial), 
and  turn  therein  upon  two  iron  pins,  which  form  the 
axis.  They  hare  each  a  thin  biafs  fcmicircle  NHS 
moveable  about  thcfe  poles,  with  a  fmall,  thin,  Aiding, 
circle  H  thereon;  which  femicivcle  is  divided  into  two 
quadrants  of  9J  dtgrces  each,  from  the  equator  to 
both  the  poles.  On  the  terrellrial  globe  this  fcmi- 
circle is  a  moveable  meridian,  and  its  Imall  Aiding  cir- 
cle, which  is  divided  into  a  few  polrits  of  the  compafs, 
is  the  vilible  horizon  of  any  particular  place  to  which 
it  is  f'.t.  On  the  celeliial  globe  tliis  femicircle  is  a 
moveable  circle  of  decimation,  and  its  fmall  annexed 
circle  an  artificial  fun  or  planet.  Kach  globe  has  a 
brafs  wire  TWY  placed  at  the  limits  of  the  crepufcii- 
Ittm  or  twilight;  which,  together  with  the  globe,  is 
mounted  in  a  wooden  frame,  fupportcd  by  a  neat  pillar 
and  claw-feet,  with  a  magnetic  needle  in  a  compafs- 
box  marked  M  in  the  figure.  On  the  (Irong  brafs 
circle  of  the  terieflrial  globe,  srKl  about  23!  degrees 
on  each  fide  of  the  north  pole,  the  days  of  each  month 
are  laid  down  acc(  rdiiig  to  ihc  fun's  declination  ;  and 
this  brafs  circle  is  fo  contrived,  that  the  globe  may  be 
placed  with  the  north  and  fouth  poles  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  and  with  the  fouth  jx)le  elevated  above  it. 
The  equator  on  the  furface  of  either  globe  ferves  the 
purpofe  of  the  horary  circle,  by  means  of  a  femicircu- 
lar  wire  placed  in  tlie  plane  of  the  equator  [ALV),  car- 
rying two  indices  (¥);  one  on  the  eall,  the  other  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  ftrong  brafs  circle;  one  of  which  is 
otcaConally  to  be  ufcd  to  point  out  the  time  upon  the 


equator.  In  thefe  globes,  therefore,  the  indices  being 
fet  to  the  particular  time  on  the  equator,  the  globe* 
are  turned  round,  and  the  indices  point  out  the  time 
by  remaining  fixed  ;  whereas  in  the  globes  as  generally 
mounted,  the  indices  move'  over  the  horary  chclc* 
while  the  globe  is  moving,  .;,id  thus  point  out  the 
change  of  time.  I'or  faithcr  paiticaUis  of  thde 
glohefl,  and  the  method  of  udng  them,  Mr  Adain'» 
Treatife  (n  their  Construction  aud  Ufe,  &c.  17*2, 
may  be  coidulttd. 

The  .'.dditions  and  alterations  above  mentioned, 
made  by  Mr  Adam,  may  fave  trouble  to  a  practi- 
tioner in  the  perforniaiice  of  a  tew  complex  prijbleins, 
and  render  the  globes  more  elegant  and  coiliy  ;  but  to 
a  young  beginner,  the  more  liiiiple  :ht  conltruction  of 
the  glebes,  the  better  wHl  they  be  adapted  to  initiate 
him  into  t!ie  rationale  arid  practice  of  the  problems  in 
general;  and  as  fnch,  the  globes,  as  improved  by  tiic 
late  Mr  B.  Martin  and  Mr  Wright,  dcfcribcd  bcl  )V/, 
appear  to  have  confideribly  the  advantage  '1  limpli- 
cily,  and  to  obviate  feveral  material  defects  that  attend 
the  conltruciion  of  the  other  globes.  'i"he  chief  of  ilie 
defects  in  the  old  globes  is,  that  the  horary  circle  be- 
ir,g  fere  wed  on  the  meridian  at  the  norih  pole,  p'e- 
vents  the  elevation  of  the  fouth  pole  ;  which  is  iie- 
ceflTavy  for  the  perfonnancc  of  problems  tor  all  lati- 
tudes. In  Mr  Adam's,  the  femicircular  wire  i?iF  pre- 
venting the  equator  being  placed  cxictly  in  the  hori- 
zon, or  the  poles  in  the  zenith,  the  great  diltancc  of 
the  flrong  brafs  circle  NZj^ES  from  the  furface  of  tlis 
globe,  on  account  of  the  biafs  femicircks,  renders  tiie 
l^luiion  of  problems,  which  require  the  ufe  of  the 
ItroTi^  circle,  not  very  eafy  nor  accurate. 

An  eafy  and  expeditious  merhod  of  elevating  the 
fouth  pole  of  the  terreilrial  globe,  and  by  which 
means  the  new  difcoveries,  tracks,  Uc.  made  of  late 
years  by  Ciptain  Cook  and  other  eminent  navigators 
in  the  iouth  teas,  may  be  clearly  feen  and  traced  by 
the  eye  over  all  the  loutliern  ocean,  was  made  ule  of 
by  Mr  B.  Martin  in  the  coiillruCiioii  of  tLc  following 
improvement. 

There  is  a  groove  turned  out  on  the  back  part 
of  the  brafs  meridian  .A.  (fig-l-);  and  by  unlcrcwiiig 
the  nut  of  the  hour  circle  D  at  the  north  pole,  the 
circle  is  made  to  Aide  away  to  any  other  part  of  the 
meridian,  as  at  G.  Ttie  meridian  is  tixed  or  moveable 
at  pltafure  by  a  forew  palFing  into  the  groove,  through 
the  piece  or  fide  of  the  notch  in  which  it  inovts,  or» 
the  bottom  or  nadir  point:  by  properly  loofening  this 
fcrew,  the  meridian  is  free  to  move,  and  the  globe 
with  it,  into  any  required  pofition  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  confined  within  the  notch  of  the  biafs- 
piece,  and  thereby  the  gK  be  is  prevented  from  falling 
out  of  the  frame  in  any  pofition  thereof  v/hatloevcr. 
The  hour-circle  being  removed,  both  the  north  and 
fouth  poles  of  the  globe  may  be  placed  in  the  horizon, 
and  thereby  form  a  right  fphere,  which  the  ufual 
mounting  of  the  globes  does  not  admit  of. 

Alfo  by  this  conllrudtion,  the  fouth  pole  may  be 
elevated  for  all  latitudes:  for  this  purpofe  there  is  an 
hour-circle  about  the  fouth  pole  between  the  meridian 
and  the  globe,  which  does  not  obllruCt  the  fight  of 
any  land,  none  having  Ixen  thereabouts  dileovered. 
Confcqucntly  the  globe  is  thus  equally  ufeful  fur  the 
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rinciplcs  folution  of  all  common  jeograpliical  problem?  in  tlic 
*"^      fomliern  as  in  the  northern  hcmifphcre,  and  more  cx- 
\  tenfinly  fo,  than  heretofore. 

In  this  new  method  of  mounting  the  globe,  it  may 
readily  t-e  convened  into  a  lelliirian  ;  for  a?  the  globe 
cannot  fall  out  of  the  frami,  the  horizon  of  the  globt 
niKy  [k  ])iactd  in  a  p'-rpendiciilar  po'ition  :  then  the 
fiii.'s  plaoe  in  t)ie  ecliptic  bihi^  brought  to  the  me- 
ri'lian,  and  its  declination  found,  the  poli;  of  the  globe 
mull  be  elevated  to  that  declination  ;  which  may  \k 
Avne  by  mt-ans  of  the  deereis  cut  on  the  outer  tdijc 
of  the  meridian  for  that  pmpofe.  If  a  li_<^Kled  candle 
be  placid  at  a  confidtrahle  diftance,  e Kaftly  lli'j  hei,;ht 
of  the  centre  of  the  p,lolie,  and  in  a  line  with  the  me- 
ridian, the  glube  will  exhibit  all  the  phenomma  of  our 
earth  for  that  day  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  hori/on  of  the 
f;!ol)e  bec-omcs  the  fohr  huri/.on,  and  divides  th^  wlinlo 
into  the  enli^jhtcncd  and  dark  hctrillphtres  :  therefjre 
tipon  turning  tlie  globe  about  its  axis  from  wtit  to 
tad,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  all  places  emerging  out 
ofthedr\rk  hemifphere  into  the  hr.ninous  one,  under 
the  wtftern  part  of  the  horizon,  will  f;:c  the  fun  then 
f  s  riling  ;  when  fhty  arrive  at  the  ineridian,  it  will  be 
thrir  noon;  and  when  they  dtfcend  into  th*  dark  he- 
r.iifphere  at  the  eallern  part  of  the  horizon,  thty 
will  fee  the  fun  as  fettiii^. 

When  any  place  is  under  the  meridian,  fft  the  hotir- 
indix  to  XII,  .nd  revolve  the  globe;  then  you  will 
lee  the  natural  motion  and  pofitton  of  that  place  at 
hours  of  the  day  ;  at  what  time  the  fun  rifcs  or  fets 
to  it ;  the  length  of  the  diurnal  and  noC\urnal  a^che^•, 
rr  of  day  and  night ;  at  what  phces  the  fun  does  not 
rife  and  fet  at  that  time  ;  and  from  whence  the  vi- 
tilTitudes  of  the  feafuns  throujjhoiit  the  year  in  all  la- 
titudes, &c.  &c. 

To  give  this  experiment  the  bed  efTeft,  the  candle 
(hould  be  enclofcd  within  a  common  dark  lanthorn, 
and  its  light  ilfue  through  a  hole  or  lens  made  for 
that  purpofe. 

O.i  the  outer  part  of  the  flidlng  hour-circle,  at  the 
ncrth  pole,  are  ufuuUy  engraved  tl  e  points  of  the 
cnmpafs  ;  fo  that  by  bringin.r  that  ciicle  centrally 
over  anv  place  on  the  globe,  it  will  appear  by  infpec- 
tiou  only  upon  what  point  of  the  coinpafs  any  other 
place  bears  from  it,  and  that  all  over  the  globe. 

This  method  of  i!ie  Aiding  hour-circle  is  cqtially 
applicable  to  the  celellial  globe.  Mr  G.  Wright  of 
r  ,  l^ondon  has  yet  farther  liinpliticd  the  conftruCtion  of 
provi:-  the  hoiii- circles,  and  it  is  thereby  latlier  lefs  .operofe 
•nt  than  Mr  Martin's  above  mentioned.     It  confills  of  the 

ful  jwing    particulars:    I'here    are    engraved    on    the 
globes  two  hour-cirtles,  one  at  each  of  the  poks;  which 
a,e  divided   iiti  a  double  fet  of  I  2  hours,  as  ufual  in 
the  common  brafs  ones,  except   that    the  hours   are 
figured  round  both   to  the  right  and  left  (fee  fig.  3.). 
The    hour-hand  or    index   (A)    is  placed   in  lucli    a 
manner  under  the  brafs  meridian,  as  to  be  moveable  at 
plcafure  to  any  required  part  of  the  hour-circle,  and 
yet  remain  there  fixed  during  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  on   its  axis   and  is  entirely   independent  of  the 
pi  l.'s  of  the  globe.      In  this  niarmer  the  motion  of  the 
ghibe    toiuid    its    axis,   carrying   the   hcnr-circle-,   the 
fixed  index  fcrves  to  point  uut  the  tinv  ,  the  fame  as  in 
the  reverfe  way  by  Mr  Martin's  or  othe-r  globus. 
There  is  a  fmall  advantage  by  having  the  hour  circle 
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figured  both   ways,*  as  one  lioiir  fs.-ves"  as  a  co-npli-  Princl.ilM 
m«nt  to  XII  for  the  other,  a.il  the  lime  of  fun  rifing       '["* 
and  fettin^,  aid  t'lVc  v/rfa,  may  be  both   feen  at  th^   P'*^''^'-  ^ 
fame  time  on   the  hoir  circle.      In  the  problems  gene-         ' 
rally  to  be  pcrfomxcd,  the  inner  circle  is  the  circle  of 
reckoning,  and  the  outer   one  only  the  comptem.'nt. 
Fig.  4.    is  a    leprefentalion  of   the   gbbe,    with   Mr 
Wrifjht's  imp'.-oved  hour-circle  at  C. 

Mr  William  Jones,  m:ithcmatical  i:i.1rument  mi- 
her,  Holborn,  who  mounts  globes  ticcordinn-  to  th  ■ 
iniprnvem;nt3  above  mentioned  t)f  MelTis  Mirtiii 
and  Wright,  applies  a  compafs  of  s  portable  fi/.e  to 
th.'  eait  part  of  the  wootlcn  hori/,  )n  circle  of  both 
globes  (fee  F,  I'u.  i.),  by  a  dove  tail  Aider  on  the  lid 
of  the  compafs-box  ;  which  nu-thjd  is  found  ttiDr^: 
coMv>;nient  an  1  reajy  in  the  peif>rn\ance  of  problem', 
than  when  fixed  underneath  the  frame  at  their  fcL-t  ; 
Rnd  as  it  oecafi  )ni!ly  (lides  away  from  the  globes,  the 
compaf-4  becomes  ufeful  in  other  (ituations. 

In  order  to  the  performance  of  the  problems  whicli         88 
relate  ti  the  altitudes  and  azim-ths  of  celeilial  objeits,  ^^''.Sniea- 


Mr  Smeaton,   F.  R.  S.  has   made   f)rTie 


improvements  prove- 


applicable  to  the  celellial  globe  ;  and  to  give  fome  ideaments. 
ot  the  conflriiAiou,  they  mav  be  defcribcd  as  follows  : 
Jnllead  of  a  thin  flexible  Aip  of  brafs,  which  gene- 
rally acconipaniei  the  globes,  called  the  quadrant  of 
allliul:,  Mr  Smeatou  fubllitutes  an  arcli  of  a  circle  of 
the  fame  radius,  breadth,  and  fubllance,  as  the  brafij 
meridian,  divided  into  degrees,  &c.  fimilar  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  that  circle,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
ftrength,  is  not  liable  to  be  bent  out  of  the  pl.me  of 
a  vertical  ciicle,  as  ufual  with  the  common  quadrant 
put  to  globes.  That  end  of  this  circular  arch  at  which 
the  divilions  begin,  rells  on  the  horizon,  being  filed  off 
fquave  ;o  lit  and  relt  fleadily  on  it  throughout  its  whole 
breadth  ;  and  the  upper  end  of  the  arch  is  firmly  at- 
tached, by  means  of  an  arm,  to  a  vertical  foeket,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  nrch 
rclls  on  the  horizon,  the  lower  end  of  this  focket  (hitl 
rell  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  brafs  meridian^  diicd!/ 
over  the  zenith  of  the  gl  ibe.  This  foekcl  is  fitted  to 
and  ground  with  a  fleel-fpindle  of  the  fame  length,  fo 
that  it  will  turn  freely  on  it  w.'ihout  ni:;king ;  and  the 
fteei  fpindle  liai  an  apparatus  attached  to  its  lower  end, 
by  wliich  it  can  be  fallcned  in  a  vertical  poiition  to 
the  btais  meridian,  with  its  centre  di.ecliy  over  the 
zeni-.h  point  of  the  globe.  TIk;  fpindle  being  fixed 
hr.Tily  ill  this  poiition,  and  the  focket  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  circular  arcli  pi.'t  on  to  it,  and  fo  a<l- 
juiled  that  the  lower  end  of  the  arch  ju!l  icils  on 
and  fits  clofe  to  the  horizon  ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
altitude  of  any  objedl  above  the  horizon  will  be  Ihowa 
by  the  degree  which  it  interfcfts  on  this  arch,  and  its 
azimuth  by  that  end  of  the  aich  whicli  rclls  on  the  ho- 
rizon- 

Uelldes  this  improvement,  Mr  Smeatoti  direils  to 
place  the  index  which  is  vifually  fixed  on  one  end  of 
the  axis  to  [wiat  out  theMiour,   in  fuch  a  manner  that 
its  upper  luvface  may  move  in   the  plane  ot   the-  hour- 
circle  rather  than  above   it,  as   it   uf  i.uly  does.     He 
files    off  the    end  of  this    index   to    a    circular  arc!i, 
ot   the  fame  radius  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  hour- 
circle,  to   which   it  is  to  fit  very  exactly  ;   and  a  fiic 
line  is  drawn   on   its  uppfr  furface  to  determine  the 
time  by,  iall;aJ  of  the  tapering  pjint  which  is  gene- 
rally 
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Principlet  rally  ufeil.  By  thefe  means  half  minutes  may  be  dif- 
*""*  tinguilhed,  if  the  hour  circle  be  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Mr  Smeaton  alfo  defcribcs  a  contrivance  for 
preventing  the  meridian  from  (hlfting  after  being  rec- 
tified for  the  latituitf  of  the  place,  and  while  the  ope- 
rator is  engaged  in  adjuilinj  other  paits  of  the  ap- 
paratus. But  as  the  purpofe  which  this  is  intended 
to  anfwer  ap|)i;ar!.  to  be  much  better  performed  by 
the  turned  groove  on  the  meridian  in  Mr  Martin's 
contrivance  defcribed  above,  we  fhall  omit  the  particu- 
lar dcfcription  ;  and  for  farther  explanations  and  fi- 
guics  of  Mr  Smeaton's  improvements,  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXXIX,  Part  I. 

For  another  improvement  made  to  the  celedial  globe, 
by  Mr  Fcrgufon,  lee  Astronomy,  n  493,  and  tig.  187 
of  plate  LXXXi. 

Moll  of  the  above  problems  may  alfo  be  performed 
by  means  of  accurate  maps  ;  but  this  requires  a  great 
dial  of  calculation,  which  is  often  very  troubkfome. 
The  Analemma,  or  Orthographic  Projetlion,  delineated 
on  Plate  CCXII.  will  folve  many  of  the  moll  curious; 
and  with  the  afiiilance  of  the  maps  will  be  almoft  equi- 
valent to  a  terreUrial  globe,  i'he  parallel  lines  drawn 
on  this  figure  reprefent  the  degrees  of  the  fun's  decli- 
nation from  the  equator,  whether  north  or  loulh,  a- 
mounting  to  234.  nearly.  On  thefe  lines  are  marked 
the  months  and  days  which  correfpond  to  fuch  and 
luch  declinations.  The  fize  of  the  figure  docs  not  ad- 
mit of  having  every  day  of  the  year  inferted;  but  by 
making  allowance  for  the  intermediate  days,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  refi,  the  declination  may  be  gueffed  at 
with  tolerable  exaftncfs.  The  elliptical  lines  are  de- 
figned  to  fiiow  the  hours  of  fun-rifing  or  fun-fetting  be- 
fore or  after  fix  o'clock.  As  60  minutes  make  an 
hour  of  time,  a  fourth  part  of  the  fpace  between  each 
of  the  hour-lines  will  reprefent  15  minutes  ;  which  the 
eye  can  readily  guefs  at,  and  which  is  as  great  exaft- 
nefs  as  can  be  expedled  from  any  mechanical  invention, 
or  as  is  necefTary  to  anfwer  any  common  purpofe.  The 
circles  drawn  round  the  centre  at  the  diltance  of  i  1^ 
each,  fhow  the  point  of  the  compafs  on  which  the  fun 
rifcs  and  fets,  and  on  what  point  the  twilight  begins 
and  ends. 

In  order  to  make  ufe  of  this  analemma,  it  is  only 
■ecefTary  to  confider,  that,  when  the  latitude  of  the 
place  and  the  fun's  declination  are  both  north  or  both 
fouth,  the  fun  lifes  before  fix  o'clock,  between  the  eaft 
and  the  elevated  pole  ;  that  is,  towards  the  north,  if 
the  latitude  and  declination  are  north  ;  or  towards  the 
fouth,  if  the  latitude  and  declination  are  fou^h.  Let  us 
now  luppofe  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  of  the  fun's 
rifing  and  fetting,   the  length  of  the  days  and  nights. 


the  time  when  the  twilight  begins  and  ends,  and  what  Prmcip 
point  of  the  horizon  the  fun  rifes  and  fets  on,  for  the  Li-  ^"^, 
zard point  inEngland,,Franckfortin  Germany,  or  Abbe-  J^™' 
viUe  in  France,  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  latitude  "'" 
of  thefe  places  by  the  maps  will  be  found  nearly  yo* 
north.  Place  the  moveable  index  fo  that  its  point  may 
touch  yo°  on  the  quadrant  of  north  latitude  in  the  fi- 
gure ;  then  obferve  where  its  edge  cuts  the  pirallel  line 
on  which  April  30th  is  wrote.  From  this  reckon  the 
hour-lines  towards  the  centre,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  parallel-line  is  cut  by  the  index  nearly  at  the  di- 
(lance  of  one  hour  and  15  minutes.  So  the  fun  rifes 
at  one  hour  i  5  minutes  before  iix,  or  45  minutes  af- 
ter four  in  the  morning,  and  fets  15  minutes  after  J 
feven  in  the  evening.  The  length  of  the  day  is  14  t] 
hours  30  minutes.  Obferve  how  far  the  interfeAion 
of  the  edge  of  the  index  with  the  parallel  of  April  30th 
is  dillant  from  any  of  the  concentric  circles  ;  which 
you  will  find  to  be  a  little  beyond  that  marked  two 
points  of  the  compafs;  and  this  (hows,  that  on  the  30th 
of  April  the  fun  rifes  two  points  and  fomewhat  more 
from  the  eaft  towards  the  north,  or  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  E.  N.  E.  and  lets  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward of  W.  N-  W.  To  find  the  beginning  and  end- 
ing of  twilight,  take  from  the  graduated  arch  of  the 
circle  174-  degrees  with  a  pair  ofcompaffes;  move  one 
foot  of  the  cornpaffes  extended  to  this  diftance  along 
the  parallel  for  the  30th  of  April,  till  the  other  juft 
touches  the  edge  of  the  index,  which  mull  ftill  point 
at  50.  The  place  where  the  other  foot  reds  on  the 
parallel  of  April  30th,  then  denotes  the  number  of 
hours  before  fix  at  which  the  twilight  begins.  This  is 
fomewhat  more  than  three  hours  and  an  half ;  which 
(hows,  that  the  twilight  then  begins  foon  after  two 
in  the  morning,  and  likewife  that  it  begins  to  appear 
near  five  points  from  the  eaft  towards  the  north.  The 
ufes  of  this  analemma  may  be  varied  in  a  great  number 
of  ways  ;  but  the  example  jull  now  given  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  ingenious  reader.  —  fhe  fmall  circles  on 
the  fame  plate,  marked  IJland,  Promontory,  &c.  are  add- 
ed in  order  to  render  the  maps  more  intelligible,  by 
(howin"-  how  the  different  fubjefts  are  commonly  de- 
lineated on  them. 

Having  thus  explained  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and 
general  principles  of  geography,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
Maps  for  the  fituation  of  each  particular  country,  with 
regard  to  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  and  to  the  names 
of  the  countries  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet, for  the  moft  remakable  particulars  concerning 
them. 


GEOMANCY,  Geomantia,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  a  number  of  little  point?,  or 
dots,  made  on  paper  at  random  :  and  confidering  the 
various  lines  and  figures,  which  thofe  points  prefent  ; 
anil  thence  forming  a  pretended  judgment  of  futurity, 
End  deciding  any  queilion  propoled. 

The  word  io  formed  of  the  Greek  5-»,  terra,  "  earth;" 
and  .ii.^'Ii",  "  divination  ;"  it   being  the  ancient  cuf- 


tom  to  call  little  pebbles  on  the  ground,  and  thence 
to  form  their  conjedtures  ;  inftead  of  the  points  after- 
wards made  ufe  of. 

Polydore  Virgil  defines  geomancy  a  kind  of  divina- 
tion performed  by  means  of  clefts  or  chinks  made  in 
the  ground  ;  and  takes  the  Perfiaa  Magi  to  have  been 
the  inventors  thereof. 
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G      E       O       M 

ORiciMALLV  fignified  no  more  than  the  art  of 
mca-.iiring  the  earth,  or  any  dlftances  or  dimen- 
fitii.s  within  it :  but  at  prefent  it  denotes  the  fcience 
of  miKiiitiide  in  general  ;  compithending  the  doc- 
trine and  rrlati.ins  of  wliatevcr  is  fuiceptibe  of  aug- 
mentation or  diiiiiniition,  cuiifidered  in  that  light. 

Henrc  to  geometry  may  be  referred  the  confidera- 
tHin  not  cnly  of  lints,  fuifacef,  and  fohds  ;  but  alio  of 
thne,  velocity,  rmmbcr,  weight,  &e. 

This  fcience  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  lo  remedy 
confufion  whiiii  generally  happcmJ  in  their  lands, 
from  the  iniinda'ions  of  the  river  Nile,  which  carried 
away  ail  boundaries,  and  cflaeed  all  the  limits  of  their 
jKiffcflions.  Thus  this  invention,  which  at  firft  con- 
liilcd  only  in  mealurirg  the  lands,  that  every  perfon 
ir.ijiht  have  what  belonstd  to  him,  was  called  geo- 
netry.  or  the  art  of  mcahirifig  land  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  draughts  and  fchemes,  which  they  wrre 
annually  conipdKd  to  make,  helped  them  to  difcover 
many  excellent  properties  of  thefe  figures ;  which  fpe- 
ciilaiiona  continued  lo  be  gradually  Improved,  and  are 
fo  to  this  day. 


R 


From  Egypt  geometry  pafTed  into  Greece  ;  where 
It  continued  to  receive  new  improvements  in  the  handi 
ofThales,  Pvthagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  5tc.  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,  written  by  this  lalt  in  15 
books,  are  a  moft  convincing  proof  to  what  perfec- 
tion this  fcience  was  carried  among  the  ancients. 
However,  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  fhort 
of  modern  geometry ;  the  bounds  of  which,  what 
by  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  the  difcovery  of  the 
almo'.t  inhnite  orders  of  curves,  are  greatly  enlar- 
ged- 

We  may  diftinguilh  the  progrefs  of  geometry  Into 
three  ages;  the  firll  of  which  was  in  its  mciidian  glory 
at  the  time  whe-.  Euclid's  Elements  appeared  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  beginning  with  Aichimedes,  reaches  to  the  time 
of  Dcs  Cartes,  who,  by  applying  algebra  to  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  gave  a  new  turn  to  this  fcience, 
which  has  been  carried  to  its  utmoll  perfection  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz. 

In  treating  this  ufeful  fubjedt.  we  (hall  divide  it  into' 
two  pans  ;   the  tirft  containing  the   general  principles  ; 
and  the  fecond,  the   application  of  thefe  principles  to 
the  menfuration  of  furfaces,  folids,  &c. 


Part  I.     GENERAL   PRINCIPLES    of    G  E  O  ML  T  R  Y. 


Art. 


••A 


Point   is   that  which  is  not   made   up   of 
parts,  or  which  is  of  itfelf  indivifible. 

2.  A  line  i»a  length  without  breadth,  as  C 

3.  The  ex'remitics  of  a  line  arc  points  ;  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Hue  AB,  are  the  points  A  and  B, 
fig.  I. 

4.  If  the  line  AB  be  the  neareft  diftance  between 
its  extremes  A  and  15,  then  it  is  called  -ijlraighi  line,  as 
AB  ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  nearetl  diftance,  then  it  is 
called  a  curve  line,  as  ab,  fig.  I. 

5.  A  furface  is  that  which  is  confidered  as  having 
on:y  length  ^  nd  breadth,  but  no  thicknefs,  as  fig.  2. 

6    The  terms  or  boundaries  of  a  furface  are  lines. 

7.  A  plain  furface  is  that  which  lies  equally  between 
its  extremes. 

8.  The  inclination  between  two  lines  meeting  one 
auother  (provided  they  do  not  make  one  continued 
linv." ),  or  the  opening  between  them.  Is  called  an  angle; 
thus  the  inclination  of  the  line  AB  10  the  hne  C  B(fig.3. ) 
nu  I  ling  one  another  at  B,  or  the  opening  between  the 
two  lines  AB  and  CB,  is  called  an  angle. 

9.  When  the  lines  forming  the  angle  are  ri  jht  lines, 
then  it  is  called  a  ngk-l'iMJ  angle,  as  fig.  4  ;  if  one  of 
them  be  right  and  the  other  curved,  it  is  called  a  mheJ 
angle,  as  fig.  5  ;  if  both  of  them  be  curved,  it  is  called 
a  curve  lined  angle,  as  fig.  6. 

10.  If  aright  line  AB  fall  upon  another  DC,  (fig  7.) 
fo  as  to  incline  neither  to  one  fide  nor  to  the  other, 
but  make  the  angles  .-\BD,  ABC,  on  each  fide  equal 
to  one  another  ;  then  the  line  AB  is  faid  to  bc^r/i-n- 
tfurular  to  the  line  DC,  and  the  two  angles  are  called 
rigktarglet. 

1 1.  An  obtufe  angle  is  that  which  it  greater  than  a 


right  one,  as  fig.  8.  ;  and   an  acute  angle,  that  which 
is  Icfs  than  a  right  one,  as  fig.  9. 

12.  If  a  right  line  DC  be  faltened  at  one  of  its  ends 
C,  and  the  other  end  D  be  carried  quite  round,  thei» 
the  fpace  comprehended  is  called  a  circle  ;  the  curve- 
line  defcribed  by  the  point  D,  is  called  tUe  periphery  or 
circumference  of  the  circle  ;  the  fixed  point  C  is  called 
the  centre  of  it  ;   fij.  10. 

13.  The  defcribing  line  CD  is  called  the  raJiusr 
viz.  any  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumfe- 
rence ;  whence  all  radii  of  the  fame  or  equal  circles- 
are  equal. 

i+.  Any  line  drawa  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nated both  ways  by  the  circumference,  \%  called  a  diame- 
ter, as  BD  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  BADE.  And 
the  diameter  divides  the  circle  and  circumference  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  is  double  the  radius. 

15.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees ;  and 
each  degree  is  divided  into  fo  equal  parts,  called  mi- 
nutes ;  and  each  minute  into  60  equal  pans,  cal  cd  /J- 
conds  ;  and  thefe  into  thirds,  fourths.  Sec.  thefe  parts 
being  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  radius  is. 

16.  Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an 
arch,  or  arc ;  and  is  called  an  arc  of  as  many  de- 
grees as  it  contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the 
circumference  was  divided  :  thus  if  AD  be  the  -^  of 
the  circumference,  then  the  arc  AD  is  an  aic  of  45  de- 
grees. 

17.  A  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the 
other,  is  called  a  chord,  and  is  the  meafure  of  the  arc: 
thus  the  right  line  AB  is  the  choid  of  the  arc  ADB,. 
fig.  II. 

18.  Any 
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i8.  Any  part  of  a  circle  cut  off  by  a  circle,  is  called 

■trcp'.ci.  a  ytn„if„i  ;  iliiis   ilie  fpace  comprehended  between  l!.: 

""*'  chord  AB  and  circumference  ADB  (which   is  cut  ofF 

by  the  chord  AH)  is  called  a  Jrgmii;t.     Whence   it  is 

plain, 

I,?,  That  all  chords  divids  the  circle  into  two  feg- 
ments. 

iiUy,  The  lefs  the  chord  is,  ihc  more  unequal  are 
the  ferments,  and  e  contra. 

yliy.  When  the  ihord  is  greatel>,  viz.  when  tt  is  a 
diameter,  then  the  fegmcnts  are  equal,  \iz.  each  a  fc- 
micircle. 

i<).  Any  part  of  a  circle  (lefs  than  a  femitircle) 
contained  between  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  a 
fi3or ;  thus  the  fpace  contaliud  between  llie  two  ra- 
dii, AC,  BC,  and  the  arc  AB,  is  called  the  j'iSor, 
fig.  12.  _ 

20.  The  right  fine  of  any  arc,  is  a  Jine  drawn  per- 
pendicular from  one  end  of  the  arc,  to  a  diaiiielerdiawn 
through  the  other  end  of  the  fame  aiv;  thus  (.iir.  13.) 
AD  is  the  rl^ht  fine  of  the  arc  AB,  it  being  a  line 
drawn  from  A,  the  one  end  of  the  arc  A3,  perpendi- 
tiiiar  to  CB,  a  diameter  pafiing  through  B,  the  other 
end  of  the  arc  AB. 

Now  tlic  fines  Randing  on  the  fame  diameter,  ilill  In- 

ereafe  till  they  come  to  the  centre,  and  tiscn  becoming 

the  radius,  it  is  plain  that  the  radius  EC  is  the  greatell 

polfiblc  fine,  and  fur  that  realcn  it  is  called  the  li-hole 

Jlne. 

Since  the  wiiole  fine  I"C  rr.uH  be  perpendicular  to  the 
diameter  FB  (by  def.  23  ],  therefore  pioducing;  the 
diameter  EG,  the  two  diameters  FB,  EG,  mull  crofs 
one  another  at  ripjht  angles,  and  fi)  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  mull  be  divided  by  them  into  four  parts, 
EB,  BG,  OF,  and  FE,  and  thefe  four  parts  are  equal 
to  cue  anotli>|r  (by  def.  to  )  and  fo  EB  a  quadrant,  or 
fourth  part  ot  the  circumference  ;  therefore  the  radius 
EC  is  aUvays  tne  fine  of  the  quadrant,  or  fourth  part 
of  the  cirele  Eli. 

Sims  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees,  as  the  arc 
contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the  clreumre- 
rence  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  ;  fo  the  radius  being 
the  fine  of  a  quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circuui- 
ference,  which  contains  yo  degrees  (the  fourth  part  of 
360),  thein-fore  the  radius  mull  be  the  line  of  50  de- 
grees. 

21.  The  part  of  the  radius  comprehended  between 
the  extremity  of  the  right  fine  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  arc,  viz.  DB,  is  called  the  vcrfed  fine  cf  the  arc 
AB. 

22.  If  to  any  point  in  the  circum.ference,  viz.  B, 
there  be  drawn  a  diameter  FCB,  and  from  the  point 
B,  perpendicular  to  that  diameter,  there  be  drawn  the 
line  BH;  that  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
the  point  B  ;  which  tangent  can  touch  the  circle  only 
in  one  point  B,  elfe  if  it  touched  it  in  more,  it  would 
go  within  it,  and  fo  not  be  a  tangent  but  a  chord,  (by 
art  17.) 

23.  The  tangent  of  any  arc  AB,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  through  the  one 
cud  of  the  arc  B,  and  terminated  by  a  line  CAH, 
di-awn  from  the  centre  through  the  other  end  A;  thus 
BlI  is  the  t^n>;ent  of  the  arc  AB. 

24.  And  the  line  which  terminates  the  tangent,  viz. 
CH,  is  called  the  ftcaut  of  the  arc  AB. 


25.  What  an  arc  wants  of  a  quadrant  is  called  the 
ir5,-7?^/c-inf/)/ of  that  arc  ;  tlius  AK,  being  what  the  arc 
AB  wants  of  the  quadrant  EB,  is  called  the  comple- 
ment of  the  are  AB. 

26.  .And  what  aa  arc  wan*s  of  a  femlcircle  is  called 
l\vt  J'uppltmM  01  that  arc;  thus  fince  AF  is  v'hat  the 
arc  At}  wants  of  the  femieircle  B.AF,  it  is  the  fuppk- 
nicnt  of  the  arc  AB. 

27.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  complement  of 
any  arc,  is  called  the  co-Jliie,  co-tangent,  &c.  of  that 
arc  ;  thus  the  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  arc  AE,  i$ 
ca'.led  the  co-fine,  co-tangent,  £cc.  of  the  arc  AB. 

?S.  The  fuie  of  the  fupplemeu:  of  an  arc  is  the  fame 
with  the  fine  of  the  arc  ittclf ;  for  drawing  them  ac- 
cording to  the  de&uitioDs,  there  rcfults  the  felf-fame 
line. 

29.  A  ritjht  lined  angle  is  mcafured  by  an  arc  of  a 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  anguljr  point  as  a  centre, 
comprehenJed  between  the  tivo  ict;3  that  form  ths 
anjrt-  ;  thus  (fig.  14.)  the  angle  ABD  is  meafured  by 
the  arc  AD  of  the  circle  CADE  that  is  defcribed  up- 
on the  point  B  as  a  centre  ;  and  th;  angle  is  faid  to  be 
of  as  many  degrees  as  the  arc  is  ;  fo  If  the  arc  AD  be 
4^  degrees,  then  the  angle  ABD  is  I'aiJ  to  be  an  angle 
of  4;  degrees. 

Hence  the  angles  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  arc  defcribed  about  the  angular  p.iiiu,  and  trrmi- 
nated  by  the  two  legs,  contain  a  greater  or  a  lets  num- 
ber of  3ei;rees. 

30.  AVtien  one  line  falls  perpendicularly  on  another, 
a?  AB  on  CD,  fig.  15.  then  the  angles  are  ri^ht  (by 
the  loth  def.)  ;  and  defcribincr  a  circle  on  the  centre 
B,  fince  the  angles  ABC  ABD  are  equal,  their  mea- 
fures  mull  be  fo  too.  /.  c,  the  a'cs  AC  A  D  mull  be  c- 
qual ;  but  the  whole  CAD  is  a  femieircle,  fince  CD, 
a  line  pafling  through  the  centre  B,  is  a  diameter  ; 
therefore  each  of  the  parts  AC  AD  is  a  quadrant,  i.e. 
90  degrees  ;  fo  the  meafure  of  a  right  angle  is  always 
90  degrees. 

31.  If  one  line  AB  fall  any  way  upon  another,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  ABC  ABD  is  always 
equal  to  the  fum  of  two  riffht  angles  ;  fig.  16.  For 
on  the  point  B,  dtfcrlbing  the  circle  C.'\D,  it  is  plain, 
that  C.-'.D  is  a  femicrcle  (by  the  I4tht  ;  but  CAD  is 
equal  to  CA  and  AD  the  meafure  of  the  two  angles  ; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  is  equal  to  a  femi- 
cliele,  that  is,  to  two  right  angles,  (by  the  laft) 

Cor.  1.  From  whence  ic  is  plain,  that  all  tiie  a'igles 
which  can  be  made  froTi  a  point  in  any  line,  towif  is 
one  fide  of  the  line,  are  equal  to  two  ri.;ht  angles. 

2.  And  that  all  the  angles  wliich  can  be  made  about 
a  point,  arc  equal  to  four  right  ones. 

32.  If  one  line  AC  crols  another  BD  in  the  point 
E,  then  the  oppoiite  angles  are  eqjal,  v'm.  BE.\  to 
CED,  and  BEC  equal  to  AED  ;  fig.  17.  For  up m 
the  point  E,  as  a  centre,  delcribing  the  circle  ABCD, 
It  is  plain  ABC  is  a  femieircle,  as  alfo  BCD  (by  the 
I4»h)  ;  therefore  the  arc  ABC  is  equal  to  the  arc 
BCE  ;  an  1  from  both  taking  the  common  arc  BC, 
there  will  remain  AB  ei|ual  to  CD,  /.  e.  the  angle 
BE  A  equal  to  the  angle  CEO  (by  art.  29.)  After  the 
fame  manner  we  may  prove,  that  the  angle  BEC  is  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  AED. 

33.  Lines  which  are  equally  diflant  from  oneanother, 
are  ci]l\:i\  Jiurti'ul  lims  ;  m  i^B,  CD,   lig.  iG. 

34-  If 
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P?io""l«       ^^'  ^^^  '""  ^^  "°^*  '"■"  Pai-allels  AB,  CD,  (fig. 
^riDc.p  fs.  jQ_^   jjjji^  the  external  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  viz. 

•  GEB  equal  to  CFH,  and  AEG  equal  to  HFD.     For 

fince  AB  and  CD  are  parallel  to  one   another,  they 

may  be  conlidered  as  one  broad  line,   and  GH  crofs- 

ing  it  ;    then   the  vertical    or    oppofite    angles    GEB 

CFH  are  equal  (by  art.  32.),  as  alfo  AEG  and  HFD 

by  the  fame. 

35.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  then 
the  ahernate  angles,  viz.  AEF  and  EFD,  or  CFE 
and  FEB,  are  equal  ;  that  is,  the  angle  AEF  ii  equal 
to  the  angle  EFD,  and  the  angle  CFE  is  equal  to 
the  angle  FEB,  for  GEB  is  equal  to  AEF  (by  art. 
.^3.),  and  CFH  is  equal  to  EFD  (by  the  fame)  ;  but 
GEB  is  equal  to  CFH  (by  the  kll)  ;  therefore  AEF 
ifi  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  FEB 
equal  to  EEC. 

36.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  external  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  internal 
oppofite  one  EFD,  or  GE  A  equal  to  CFE.  For  the 
angle  AEF"  is  equal  to  the  angle  EFD  (by  the  hft)  j 
but  AEF  is  equal  to  GEB  (by  art.  32.),  therefore 
GEB  is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove 
AEG  equal  to  CFE. 

(37.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  internal  angles,  viz.  BEFand 
DFE,  or  AEF  and  CFE,  are  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles; for  fince  the  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  angle 
EFD  (by  art.  36.),  to  both  add  the  angle  FtVB,  then 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  BEF  andDFE;  but 
GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (by 
art.  31.),  therefore  BEF  and  DFE  are  alfo  tqual  t<i 
two  right  angles.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  that 
AEF  and  CFE  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

38.  A  figure  is  any  pait  of  fpace  bounded  by  lines 
or  a  line.  If  the  bounding  lines  be  llralght,  it  is  called  a 
reSUlnMlJigure,  as  fig.  20.  if  they  be  curved,  it  is  call- 
ed ^  cunvUhualJigure,  as  fig.  21.  and  fig.  22.  ;  if  they 
be  partly  curve  lines  and  partly  llraight,  it  is  called  a 
mixtjl^ure,  as  fig.  23. 

39.  The  molt  fimple  redilinear  figure  is  that  which 
is  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  and  is  called  a  triangle, 
as  fig.  z^. 

40.  Triangles  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  both 
with  refpedt  to  their  fides  and  angles  :  with  refpeCt 
to  their  fiiles,  they  are  commonly  divided  into  tinec 
Ttinds,  t/z. 

41.  A  triangle  having  all  its  three  fides  equal  to  one 
another,   is  called  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  fig.  25. 

42.  A  triangle  having  two  of  its  fides  equal  to  one 
another,  and  the  third  fide  not  equal  to  either  of  them, 
is  called  an  Ifofcths  triangle,   as  fig.  26. 

43.  A  triangle  having  none  of  its  lides  equal  to  One 
another,  is  called  ?ifcalaie  trumgk,  as  fig.  27. 

44.  Triangles,  with  refped  to  their  angles,  are  di- 
vided into  three  different  kinds,  wz. 

45.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  it  call- 
ed a  right-angled  triangle,  as  fig.  28. 

46.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  obtufe,  or 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  Is  called  an  ohtufe-angled 
triangle,  as  fig.  29. 

47.  Laftly,  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles  acute,  is 
called  an  acute-  angkd-triangle,  as  fig.  30. 

48.  In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  fides  compre- 
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hending  the  right  angle  are  called  the  leg$,  and  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypotbenufe. 
Thus  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  f\g,.  31.  (the 
right  angle  being  at  B),  the  two  fides  AB  and  BC, 
which  comprehended  the  right  angle  ABC,  are  the 
legs  of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  fide  AC,  which  is  oppo- 
fite to  the  tight  angle  ABC,  is  the  hypothmufeof  the 
right-angled  triangle  ABC. 

49.  Both  obtufe  and  acute  angled  trisnglcs  are  in 
general  called  oblique-angled  triangles  ;  in  ail  which  any 
fide  is  called  the  bafe,  and  the  other  two  iht/ides. 

50.  The  perpendicular  height  of  any  triangle  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  perpendicular- 
ly ;  thus  if  the  triangle  ABC  (fig.  32.)  be  propofed, 
and  BC  be  made  its  bafe,  then  A  will  be  the  vertex, 
viz.  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bafe;  and  if  from  A  you 
draw  the  line  AD  perpendicular  to  BC,  then  the  line 
AD  is  the  height  of  the  triangle  ABC  Handing  oa 
BC  as  its  bafe. 
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Hence  all  triangles  ftanding  between  the  fame  paraU 
lels  have  the  fame  height,  fince  all  the  perpendiculars 
are  equal  by  the  nature  of  parallels, 

5  I .  A  figure  bounded  by  four  fides  is  called  a  qua- 
drilaltral  or  quadrangular f.gurc,  as  ABDC,   fig.  33. 

52.  Qj^iadrilateral  rigi»rcs,  whofe  oppofite  fides  are  par 
rallel,  are  czWeA  parallelograms.  Thus  in  the  quadrila- 
teral figure  ABDC,  if  the  fide  AC  be  parallel  to  the 
fide  BD  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  and  ATj  be  parallel 
to  CD,  then  the  figure  ABDC  is  called  3. parallelo- 
gram, 

53.  A  parallelogram  having  all  its  fides  equal  and 
angles  right,  is  called  ^fquare,  as  fig.  34. 

54.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  fides  equal 
and  its  angles  right,  is  called  a  reSangle,  as  fig.  35. 

55.  That  which  hath  equal  fides,  but  oblique  angles, 
is  called  a  rhombus,  as  fig.  36.  and  is  juft  an  inclined 
fquare. 

56.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  fides  equal 
and  the  angles  oblique,  is  called  a  rhomboides,  as  fig.  37. 
and  may  be  conceived  as  an  inclined  rctlangle. 

57.  When  none  of  the  fides  are  parallel  to  another, 
then  the  quadrilateral  figure  is  called  a  trapezium. 

58.  Every  other  right  lined  figure,  that  has  more 
fides  than  four,  is  in  general  called  a  polygon.  And  fi- 
gures are  called  by  particular  names  according  to  the 
number  of  their  fides,  viz.  one  of  five  fides  is  called  a 
pentogon,  of  fix  a  hexagon,  of  feven  a  heptagon,  and  fo 
on.  When  the  tides  forming  the  polygon  are  equal  to 
one  another,  the  figure  is  called  a  regular  figure  or 
polygon. 

59.  In  any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  38.)  one  of  its  legs,  as 
BC,  being  produced  towards  D,  the  external  angle  ACD 
is  equal  to  both  the  internal  oppmfite  ones  taken  toge- 
ther, viz,  to  ABC  and  BAC.  In  order  to  prove  tin-;, 
through  C,  draw  CE  parallel  to  AB  ;  then  fince  CE 
is  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  lines  AC  and  BD  crofs 
them,  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  ABC  (by  art.  36.) 
and  the  angle  ACE  equal  to  CAB  (by  art  35.);  there- 
fore the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are  equal  to  the  angles 
ABC  and  C.-\B  ;  but  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are 
together  equal  to  the  an^ile  ACD;  therefore  the  angle 
ACD  is  equal  to  both  the  angles  ABC  and  CAB  ta- 
ken together. 

Cor.  Hence  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  two  lines  AB 
4  P  and 
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r.encril    and  CD  (fig.  39.)  be  (Trfled  bv  n  third   line  EF,  and 
yrtnclple?.  j],^  alternate  angles  AEF  and  ETD  be  equal,  the  lines 
•  AB  and  CD  will  be  parallel  ;   for  it  they  are  not  pa- 

rallel, they  mufl  meet  one  another  ou  one  t'lde  ot  the 
line  EF  (liippofe  at  0),and  fo  form  the  triangle  EFG, 
one  of  whofe  iides  GE  being  prodnced  at  A,  tlie  ex- 
terior an>;le  AEF  mull  (by  this  article)  be  equal  to  the 
fiim  of  the  two  angles  EFG  and  EGF  ;  bin,  by  fup- 
polilion,  it  is  eqnal  to  the  angles  EFG  alone;  there- 
fore the  anple  AEF  mull  be  eqnal  to  the  fum  of  the 
two  angles  EFG  and  EGF,  and  at  the  fame  time  e- 
qiial  to  the  angle  EFG  alone,  which  is  abfurd  ;  fo  the 
lines  AB  and  CD  cannot  meet,  and  therefore  mull  be 
parallel. 

60.  In  onv  trinngfe  ABC,  all  the  three  angles  tiilrii 
tt^ether  are  eouni  to  two  right  angles.  To  prove  this, 
yon  muft  produce  BC,  one  of  its  legs,  to  any  dillance, 
fnppofe  to  D  ;  then  by  the  lall  propofitlon,  the  ex- 
ternal angle,  ACD,  is  eqnal  to  the  lum  of  the  two  in- 
ternal oppofite  ores  CAB  and  ABC  ;  to  both  add  the 
angle  ACB,  then  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACi)  and  ACB 
v'iil  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  CAB  and  CDA 
and  ACB.  But  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and 
ACB  is  eqnal  to  two  tight  'ones  (by  art.  32),  there- 
fore the  fum  of  the  three  angles  CAB  and  CBA  and 
ACB,  is  equal  to  two  right  angles;  that  is,  the  fum 
of  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  ACB  is  equal  to 
two  tight  angles. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  in  any  triangle  given,  if  one  of  its 
angles  be  known,  the  fum  of  the  other  two  is  alfo 
known  :  for  iince  (by  the  lall)  the  fum  of  all  the  three 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  a  fcmicircle,  it  is 
plain,  that  taking  any  one  of  them  from  a  femicircle  or 
I  So  degrees,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fum  of  the  o- 
thcr  two.  Thus  (in  the  former  triangle  ABC)  if  the 
angle  ABC  be  40  degrees,  by  taking  4c  from  180  we 
have  140  degrees;  which  Is  the  fum  of  the  two  angles 
BAC,  ACB  :  the  converfe  of  this  is  P.lfo  plain,  I'iz. 
the  fum  of  any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  being  given, 
the  other  angle  is  alfo  known  by  taking  that  fum  from 
180  degrees. 

2.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  two  acute  angles 
mull  juft  make  up  a  right  one  between  them  ;  confe- 
quently,  any  one  of  the  oblique  angles  being  given,  we 
may  Imd  the  other  by  fubtratling  the  given  one  from 
00  degrees,  w'hich  is  the  fum  of  both. 

61.  If  in  any  two  triangles,  ABC  (fig.  40.)  DEF 
(fig.  41.)  two  legs  of  the  one,  wz.  AB  and  AC,  be  c- 
qual  to  two  legs' of  the  other,  viz.  to  DE  and  DF, 
each  to  each  refpedivtly,  i.e.  AB  to  DE  and  AC  to 
DF  ;  and  if  the  angles  included  betwten  the  equal 
legs  I  e  equal,  vi-z.  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF  ;  then  iKc  remaining  leg  of  the  one  Iball  be 
equal  to  the  remaining  leg  of  the  other,  vi-z.  BC  to 
EF ;  and  the  angles  oppolite  to  equal  legs  Ihall  be  e- 
qual,  f/«  ABC  equal  to  DEF  (being  oppofite  to  the 
equal  legs  AC  and  DF),  alio  ACB  equal  to  DFE 
(which  are  oppolite  to  the  equal  legs  AB  and  DE). 
For  if  the  triangle  ABC  be  iuppdfcd  to  be  lifted  up 
and  put  upon  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the  point  A  on 
the  point  1);  it  is  plain,  Iince  BAand  DE  are  of  equal 
length,  the  point  E  will  fall  upon  the  point  B  ;  and 
fince  the  angles  BAC  EDF  arecqniil,  the  line  AC  will 
fall  upon  the  line  DF;  and  they  being  of  equal  length, 
the  point  C  will  full  upou  the  point  i' ;  and  fo  ihc  iiue 
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BC  will  exaflly  agree  with  tlie  line  EF,  and  the  tri-     Oenera 
angle  ABO  will  in  all  relpcds  be  exactly  equal  to  the  Principle*, 
triangle  DEF;  and  the  angle  AlJC   will  be  equal  to  »        ' 

the  angle  DEF,  alio  the  angle  ACB  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  DFE. 

Cor.  I.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved, 
that  if  in  any  two  triangles  Ai)C,  DEF  (fee  ilie  pre- 
ceding tigurc),  two  angles  AliC  and  ACB  of  the  one,- 
be  equal  to  tvvo  angles  DEF  and  DFE  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  relpectively,  -vi-z.  the  angle  ABC  to  the 
angle  DEF,  and  the  angle  ACB  equal  to  the  angle 
DFE,  and  the  Iides  included  between  ihcfe  angles  be 
alio  equal,  vi%.  BC  equal  to  EF,  then  the  remaining 
angles,  and  the  fides  oppofite  to  the  equal  angles,  will 
alio  be  equal  each  to  each  rcfpcclively  ;  wz.  the  angle 
BAC  eq\ial  to  the  anjle  EDr ,  the  fide  AB  equal  to 
DE,  and  AC  equal  to  DF:  fur  if  the  triangle  ABC  be-  * 
fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  triangle 
DEF,  the  point  B  being  put  upon  the  point  E,  and 
the  line  BC  upou  the  line  EF,  fince  BC  and  EF  are- 
of  equal  lengths,  the  point  C  will  tall  upon  the  point 
F,  and  fince  the  angle  ACB  is  equal  to  the  angle  Dl'E, 
the  line  CA  will  fall  upon  iTie  line  FD,  and  by  the 
fame  way  of  reafoning  the  line  BjV  will  fall  upon  the 
line  ED  ;  and  therefore  the  point  of  interiection  of 
the  tuo  lines  BA  and  CA,  -viz.  A,  will  fall  ujon  the 
point  of  interfection  of  the  two  lines  ED  and  FD,  -viz^ 
D,  and  confequently  B  A  will  be  equal  to  ED,  and  AC 
equal  to  DF,  and  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF. 

Cor.  2.  It  follows  likewife  from  this  article,  that  if 
any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  42.)  has  two  of  its  fides  AB 
and  AC  equal  to  one  another,  the  angles  oppofite  to 
thefe  fides  will  alfo  be  equal,  viz.  the  angles  ABC 
equal  to  the  angle  ACB.  For  fuppofe  the  line  AD 
bifefting  the  angle  BAC,  or  dividing  it  into  two  equal' 
angles  BAD  and  CAD,  and  meeting  BC  in  D,  then  the 
line  AD  will  divide  the  whole  triangle  BAC  into  two 
triangles  ABD  and  DAC;  in  which  BA  and  AD  two 
fides  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  CA  and  j\D  two  fides  of 
the  other,  each  to  each  refpeftively,  and  the  included 
angles  BAD  and  DAC  are  by  fuppufitioii  equal;  there- 
fore (by  this  article)  the  angle  ABC  mult  be  equal  to 
the  angle  ACB. 

62.  ylny  angle,  as  BAD  (fig.  43.)  at  the  circumfe' 
rence  of  a  circte  BADE,  is  but  half  the  angle  BCD  at 
the  centre  flanding  on  the  fame  arch  BED.  To  de- 
monltrate  this,  draw  through  A  and  the  centre  C  the 
right  line  ACE,  then  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  both- 
the  angles  DAC  and  ADC  (by  art.  59);  but  iince 
AC  and  CD  are  equal  (being  two  radii  of  the  lame 
circle),  the  angles  lubleiided  by  them  mull  be  equal- 
alio  (by  art.  62.  cor.  2.),  i.e.  the  angle  CAD  equal  to 
the  angle  CDA  ;  therefore  the  fum  of  them  is  doublj- 
any  one  of  them,  /.  e.  DAC  and  ADC  is  double  of 
CAD,  and  theiefore  ECD  is  alfo  double  of  DAC:  the 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  ECB  is  double  of 
CAB  ;  and  therefore  the  angle  BCD  is  double  of  the 
angle  B.iD,  or  BAD  the  half  of  BCD,  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

Cor.  I.  Htnce  an  angle  at  the  circumference  is  mea- 
fured  by  h-ill  the  arc  it  lubtcnds;  for  the  angle  at  the 
ceutie  (Handing  on  the  faine  arc)  is  mealureil  by  tlie;- 
whole  aic  (by  art.  29.)  ;  but  fince  the  angle  at  the 
centre  is  double  that  at  the  drcuinfercnce,  it  is  plain  tae 
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Genfral    anj^lt  at  tlie  circumference  mud  be  meafured  by  only 
'i^c;ple'.  half  the  arc  It  rtands  upon. 

?""~^' Cor.  2.   Hence  ail  alleles,  ACB,  ADB,  AEB,  &c. 

(6g-.  44.)  at  tlic  circumference  of  a  circle,  liauding  on 
the  fame  chord  AB,  are  equal  to  one  another ;  for  by 
tlie  laft  corollan,'  they  aie  all  meafured  by  the  fame  arc, 
•LIZ.  half  the  AB  which  each  of  them  fubteuJs. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fepmcnt  greater  than 
a  f^micircle  is  lefs  than  a  right  anjrle  :  tlius,  if  ADB 
I  e  a  fegment  greater  tlian  a  femicircle  (fee  tlie  lall 
figure),  then  the  arc  AB,  on  which  it  (land?,  mull  be 
lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and  the  half  of  it  lefs  than  a 
quadrant  or  a  right  angle;  but  tii^  ari^lcADBin  the  feg- 
ment is  meafured  by  the  half  of  AB,  therefore  it  is  lefs 
than  a  light  angle. 

Cir.  4.  An  angle  in  a  femicircle  is  a  right  angle. 
Tor  fince  ABD(fig.  46.)  is  a  feraicirtlc,  the  arc  A£D 
mull  alfo  be  a  femicircle  :  but  the  angle  ABD  is  mea- 
fured by  half  the  aic  AED,  that  is,  by  half  a  femi- 
circle or  quadrant;  therefore  the  angle  ABD  is  a  right 
one. 

Cor.  5.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  a 
femicircle,  as  ABD  (i'lg.  4?.),  is  greater  tlian  a  right 
angle:  for  fince  the  arc  ABD  is  lefs  than  a  femiciicle, 
the  arc  AED  mull  be  greater  tlun  a  femicircle,  and  fo 
it  ib  half  greater  than  a  quadrant,  /.  e.  than  tlie  niea- 
fure  of  a  light  angle;  theiefore  tlie  angle  ABD.  which 
is  meafuied  by  half  the  aic  .i\.ED,  is  greater  ihan  a 
right  angle. 

63.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  the  circle  ABE  (fig.  47.) 
there  bf  let  jail  the  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AB, 
then  that  ferpetuticuLir  'w'u'l  liftS  the  chord  AB  in  the 
jKiirit  D.     To  demuiiftrate  this,  diaw  from  thccentie 

to  the  extremal  ies  of  the  ciiord  the  two  lines  CA,  CB; 
then,  finee  the  lines  C  A  and  CB  art  equal,  the  angles 
CAB,  CBA.  which  they  fubtend,  inull  be  equal  alio^by 
art.  61  cor.  2.),  but  the  perpendicular  CD  divides  the 
triangle  ACB  into  two  right  angled  triangles  ACD  and 
CDB,  in  which  the  I'uin  of  the  angles  ACU  and  CAD 
in  the  one  is  equal  to  the  fiim  of  the  angles  DCB  and 
CDB  ill  the  other,  each  being  equal  to  a  right  angle 
{hy  cor.  2.  of/u-/.  61.)  but  CAD  is  equal  to  CBD, 
thtrtfore  ACD  is  equal  to  BCD.  So  in  the  two  tri- 
inglts  ACD  and  BCD,  the  two  legs  AC  and  CD  in 
the  one,  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  BC  and  CD  in  the 
other,  each  to  each  lefpettively,  and  the  included 
angles  ACD  and  BCD  ate  equal ;  therefore  the  re- 
maining legs  AD  and  BD  aie  equal  (by  ait.  61.),  and 
confequ'-nlly  AB  bifccled  in  D. 

64.  If  fiom  the  centre  C  of  a  circle  ABE,  there  be 
drawn  a  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  A  B,  and  [iro- 
duccd^till  it  meet  the  circle  in  F,  then  liie  line  CF  bi- 
fecls  the  arch  AB  in  the  point  F  ;  for  (fee  ihe  fore- 
going figure)  joining  the  points  A  and  F,  F  and  B  by 
the  llraight  lines  AF,  FB,  then  in  the  triangles  ADF', 
BDF,  AD  is  eqiiai  to  DB  (.by  att.  63  ),  and  DF  com- 
mon to  both  ;  theicfore  AD  and  DF,  two  legs  of  the 
triangle  ADF,  are  equal  to  BD  and  DF-  two  legs  of 
the  triangle  BDF,  an.)  the  included  angles /VDF  BDF 
are  equal,  being  both  right;  therefore  (by  art.  61.) 
the  remaining  legs  AF  and  FB  are  equal;,  but  in 
the  fame  circle  eqjal  lines  are  chords  of  equal  arches, 
therefore  the  arches  AF  and  FB  are  equal.  So  the 
vrhcle  arch  AFB  i«  bifeticd  iu  die  point  F  by  the  lioe 
CF. 


Cor.  I.  From  art.  6}.  it  follows,  that  any  line  b!-  f5. 
feCting  a  chord  at  right  angles  is  a  diameter;  for  fince  ^" 
(by  an.  63. )  aline  drawn  from  the  centre  perpendi- 
ciJar  to  a  chord,  bifeds  that  chord  at  right  angles; 
therefore,  converfcly,  a  line  bilecling  a  chord  at  right 
Bnglcs,  muft  pafs  through  the  centre,  and  confequently 
be  a  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  two  laft  articles  it  follows,  that 
the  fine  of  any  arc  is  the  half  of  the  chord  of  twice 
the  arc;  for  (lee  the  foregoing  fcbcme)  AD  is  the  fine 
of  the  arc  AF,  by  the  definition  of  a  fine,  and  AF  is 
half  the  arc  AFB,  and  AD  half  the  chord  AB  (by 
art.  63.)  ;  therefore  the  corollary  is  pljin. 

65.  In.  any  triangle,  the  half  of  each  fide  is  the 
fine  of  the  oppolite  angle  ;  for  if  a  circle  be  fiippofed 
to  be  drawn  throu.i;h  the  three  angular  points  A,  B, 
and  D  of  the  triangle  ABD,  fig.  48,  then  the  angle 
DAB  is  meafured  by  half  the  arch  BKD  (by  cor.  i .  of 
art  62.),  but  the  half  of  BD>  wc.  BE,  is  the  fine  of 
half  the  arch  BKD,  via.  the  fine  of  BK  (by  cor.  2.  of 
the  lall),  which  is  the  mtafure  of  the  angle  BAD  ; 
therefore  the  half  of  BD  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAD: 
the  lame  way,  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  half  .,f  AD 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABD,  and  the  half  of  AB  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ADB. 

'66.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  any  arch  is  called  al- 
fo ihcjine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  angle  Ahofe  mtafure 
the  arc  is:  thus,  becaufe  the  arc  GD  (lig.  49.)  is  the 
meafure  of  the  angle  GCD ;  ar  d  fince  G 'i  is  ih.;  fine, 
l^E  the  tangent,  HD  the  verftd  iine,  Cl.  the  fecant, 
aho  GK  the  co-line,  BF  the  co-tangenc,  and  CF  the 
cofecant.  Sic  of  the  arch  GD;  then  GH  is  called  the 
/ne,  DL  the  tangent,  &.C.  ol  the  aiig.j  GCD,  whole 
meafure  is  the  arch  GD. 

67.  If  two  equal  ami  parallel  luies,  AB  mxi  CD 
(fig.  so.)  he  joined  by  fw<>  uthcrs,  AC  uW  BD  ;  then 
Iticje  jhall  alfo  be  equal  am!  parallel.  To  demonftrate 
this,  join  the  two  oppofite  angles  A  and  D  with  the 
line  AD;  thenjt  is  plain  this  hue  AD  divides  the  qua- 
drilateral, ACDB,. into  two  triangles,  w~.  ABD,  ACD, 
in  which  AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  DC  a  leg  of 
the  other,  by  fuppofition,  and  AD  is  common  to  both 
triangles  ;  and  luice  AB  is  parallel  to  CD,  the  angle 
BAD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  ADC  (by  art.  36.); 
therefore  in  the  two  triangles  BA  and  AJD,  and  the 
angle^BAD,  is  equal  to  CD  and  DA,  and  the  angle 
ADC  ;  that  is,  two  legs  and  the  Included  angle  in  the 
one  Is  equal  to  two  legs  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
other;  therefore  (by  art.  61.)  BD  is  equul  to  AC, 
and  fince  the  angle  DAC  is  equal  to  the  angle  ADB, 
theufo.-c  the  lines  BD  AC  arc  parallel  (by  cor. 
<"■'■  .59  ) 

Cor.  I.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  quadrilateral 
ABDC  is  a  parallelogram,  fince  the  oppofite  fides  are 
parallel. 

Cor.  2.  In  any  parallelogram  the  line  joining  the 
oppofite  angles  (called  the  diagonal)  as  AD,  divides 
the  figure  into  tAO  equal  partJ,  lince  it  has  been  pro- 
ved tliat  the  triangles  ABD  ACD  are  «qual  to  one  a- 
notiier. 

Cor.  3  It  follows  alfo,  tli.-.t  a  triangle  ACD  on  the 
fame  bale  CD,  <ind  between  the  fame  parallels  with 
a  parallelogram  ABDC,  is  the  hslf  of  that  parallelo- 
gram. 

C:r.  4.   Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  a 
4  1'  2  pural- 
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General    jjarallelojjram  are  equal ;  for  it  has  been  proved,  that 
Piiuclflts.  ABDC  being  a  parallelogram,  AB  will  be  equal  to  CD, 
and  AC  equal  to  BD. 

68.  All  parallelograms  on  the  fame  or  equal  bafes, 
and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  ano- 
ther; that  is,  if  BD  and  GH  (fig.  51.)  be  equal,  and 
the  lines  BH  and  A¥  be  parallel,  then  the  paiallclo- 
{jrams  ABDC,  BDFE,  and  EFHG,  are  equal  to  one 
anothir.  For  AC  is  equal  to  EF,  each  being  equal  to 
BD  (by  cor.  4.  0(67.)  To  both  add  CE,  then  AE  wiU 
be  equal  to  CF.  So  in  the  two  triangles  ABE  CDF, 
AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  CD  a  leg  in  the  other; 
and  AE  is  equal  to  CF,  and  the  angle  BAE  is  equal 
to  the  angle  DCF  (by  art.  36.)  ;  therefore  the  two 
triangles  ABE  CDF  are  tqual  (by  art.  61.)  ;  r.nd 
taking  the  triangle  CKE  from  both,  the  figure  ABKC 
will  be  equal  to  the  figure  KDFE;  to  both  which  add 
the  little  triangle  KBD,  then  the  parallelogram  ABDC 
will  be  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BDFE.  The  fame 
way  it  may  be  proved,  th.it  the  parallelogram  EFHG 
is  equal  to  the  parallflogram  EFDB;  fo  the  three  pa- 
rallelograms ABDC,BDFE,aud  EFHG,  wiU  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

Cor.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  triangles  on  the  fame 
bafe,  and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal  ; 
fiuce  they  are  the  half  of  the  parallclotjrams  on  the 
fame  bate  and  between  the  fame  parallels  (by  cor.  3. 
of  lall  art. ) 

69.  In  any  r'tght-an^hd  trmngk,  ABC,  (fig.  y2.) 
the  fquare  of  the  hypothenttje  BC,  to'z-  BCMH,  is  equal 
to  the  film  of  the  fquares  made  on  the  t^vo  fiJes  AB  and 
AC,  viz.  to  ABDE  and  ACGF.  To  demonllrate  this, 
through  the  point  A  draw  AKE  perpendicular  to  the 
hypothenufe  BC,  join  AH,  AM,  DC,  and  BG;  then 
it  is  plain  that  DB  is  equal  to  BA  (by  art.  5^),  alfo 
BH  is  equal  to  BC  (by  the  fame)  ;  fo  ii  the  two 
triangles  DEC  ABH,  the  two  legs  DB  and  CC  in  the 
one  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  AB  and  BH  in  the  o- 
ther;  and  the  included  angles  DBC  ar^l  ABH  are  al- 
fo equal ;  (for  DBA  is  equal  to  CBH,  being  both 
right  ;  to  each  add  ABC,  then  it  is  plain  that  DBC 
is  equal  to  ABH)  therefore  the  triangles  DBC  ABH 
are  equal  (by  art.  61.),  but  the  triangle  DBC  is  half 
of  the  fquare  ADBE  [hy  cor.  3.  of  67.),  and  the  tri- 
angle ABH  is  half  the  parallelogram  BKLH  (by  the 
fjme),  theiefore  half  the  fquare  ABDE  is  equal  to 
Lnlf  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  Confequcntly  the  fquare 
ABDE  is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  The 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  fquare  ACGF  is 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  KCML.  So  tlie  fum  of  the 
fquares  ABDE  and  ACGF  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
parallelograms  BKLH  and  KCI^IL,  but  the  fum  of 
»-hefe  parallelograms  is  equal  to  the  fquare  BCMH; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  AB  and  AC  is  e- 
qual  to  tlie  Iquare  on  BC. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypo- 
thenufe and  one  of  the  legs  being  given,  we  may  ea- 
fily  find  the  other,  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  given 
Itg  fiom  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  leg  itquired. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  the  legs  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
being  given,  we  may  find  the  hypotlienufe,  by  taking 
the  fum  of  the  fquarts  of  the  given  legs,  and  extrac- 
ting the  fquare  root  of  that  fum. 

70..  If  upon  the  line  AB  (fig.  ^y)  there  be  drawn 
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point  C  there  be  raife  J  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  Prmciides, 
171.  CD  ;  then  it  is  plain  the  arc  DB  is  a  quadrant,  or  "'""" 

contains  90  degrees;  fuppole  the  arc  DB  to  be  divi- 
ded into  9  equal  arcs,  each  ot  which  will  contain  10 
degrees,  then  on  the  point  B  raifing  BE  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  line  AB,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
quadrant,  viz.  B  10,  B  20,  B  30,  B  40,  l^c.  you  drawr 
the  fine,  tangent,  isfc.  (as  in  the  fcheme)  we  (hall 
have  the  fine,  tangent,  iyc.  to  every  10  degrees  in 
the  quadrant :  and  the  fame  wsy  we  may  have  the 
fine,  tangent,  isfc.  to  every  fingle  degree  in  the  qua- 
drant, by  dividing  it  into  90  equal  parts  beginning 
from  B,  and  drawing  the  fine,  tangent,  tfj.  to  all  the 
arcs  beginning  at  the  fame  point  B.  By  this  method 
they  draw  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  iyc.  of  a  certain 
circle  on  the  fcale  ;  for  after  drawing  them  on  the 
circle,  they  take  the  length  of  them,  and  fet  tliem  off 
in  the  lines  drawn  for  that  purpofe.  The  fame  way, 
by  fuppofing  the  radius  of  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
(fuppole  1000,  or  lOjCOC,  i^c.)  it  is  plain  the  line, 
tangent,  Iz/c.  of  every  arc  mull  confill  of  fome  num- 
ber of  thefe  equal  parts,  and  by  computing  tliem  in 
parts  of  the  radius,  we  have  tables  of  lines,  tangents, 
isfc.  to  every  arc  in  the  quadrant,  called  natural fmesy 
tangents,  &c.  and  the  logarithms  of  thefe  give  us  table* 
of  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  ijjc.   See  Logarithms. 

71.  .  In  any  triangle,  ABC,  (fig.  I.)  if  one  of  its  Plate 
fides,  as  AC,  be  bifcc^ed  in  E  (and  confequently  AC-'CXV'U 
double  of  AE),  and  through  E  be  drav.'n  ED,  parallel 
to  BC,  and  meeting  AB  in  D,  then  BC  will  be  doubls 
of  ED,  and  AB  double  of  AD.  Through  D  draw  DF, 
pdruUel  to  AC,  meeting  BC  in  F  :  for  fince,  by  con- 
ftruftion,  DF  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  DE  parallel  to 
BC  ;  therefore  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BFD  will 
be  equal  to  the  an^le  BCA,  and  (by  the  fame  ar- 
ticle) the  angle  BCA  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  DEA» 
confequently  the  angle  BFD  will  he  equal  to  the  angle 
DEA;  alfo  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BDF  will  be  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  DAE  :  and  iincc  DF  is  parallel  to 
EC,  and  DE  parallel  to  FC,  the  quadrilateral  DFCE 
will  be  a  parallelogram  ;  and  therefore  (by  art.  59. 
cor.  4.)  DF  will  be  equal  to  EC,  which,  by  conltruc- 
tion,  is  equal  to  AE  ;  fo  in  the  two  triangles  BDF 
D.AE,  the  two  angles  BFD  and  BDF  in  the  one,  are 
equal  to  the  two  angles  DEA  and  D.AE  in  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpeAively  ;  and  the  inclu;td  iide  DF 
isequal  to  theincluc'ed  fide  AE;  therefore  (by  art.  6r. 
cor.  I.)  AD  will  be  equal  to  DB,  and  confequently  .(VB 
dLHible  of  AD  ;  alfo  (by  the  fame)  DE  will  be  equal 
to  BF  ;  but  DE  is  alio  (by  art.  67.  cor.  4.)  equal  to 
FC  ;  therefore  BF  and  ED  together,  or  BC,  will  be 
double  of  DE. 

After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  in 
the  triangle  AKG,  (fig.  2.)  AE  be  taken  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AK,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  pa- 
rallel to  KG,  and  meeting  ,-\G  in  D;  then  ED  «'ill 
be  equal  to  a  third  part  of  GK,  and  AD  equal  to  a 
third  part  of  AG. 

Likewifc  if  in  any  triangle  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  upon  the 
fide  AB,  be  taken  AE,  equal  to  one  fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-fixth,  i^c.  of  AB,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED 
parallel  to  BC  and  meeting  AC  in  D,  then  D  will  be 
one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-fixth,  £3°t.  of  BC,  and  AI> 
the  like  part  of  AC  ;  and,  in  general,  if  in   any  trJ.' 
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enera!  angle  ABC,  there  he  alTiimcd  a  point  E  on  one  of  its 
ndplcs.  g(jj.5  y^jj^  anj  through  that  point  be  drawn  aline  ED, 
paralltl  to  one  of  its  fides  BC,  and  meeting  the  other 
fide  AC  in  1)  ;  then  whatever  part  AE  is  of  AB,  the 
fame  part  will  ED  be  of  BC,  and  AD  of  AC. 

Cor.  Kmce  it  follows,  that  if  in  any  triangle  AEC, 
there  be  drawn  ED,  parallel  to  one  of  itsfiJtS  BC,  and 
meeting  the  other  two  in  the  points  E  and  D,  then 
AE  :  AB  ::  ED  :  BC  ::  AD  :  AC;  that  is,  AE  is  to 
AB,  as  ED  is  to  BC,  and  that  as  AD  to  AC. 

72.  If  any  two  triangles  ABC,  lig.  4.  a  b  c,  fig.  5. 
are  fimilar,  or  have  all  the  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 
all  the  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each  rtfpedtively  ; 
that  is,  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  the  angle  c  a  b,  and  the 
angle  ABC  eqiKil  to  the  angle  a  b  c,  and  the  angle  i\.CB 
equal  to  tlie  angle  a  c  b;  then  the  legs  oppolite  to  the 
equal  angles  are  proportioned,  vix.  AB  :  a  b  ::  AC  : 
ac  ::  and  AB  :  ah::  BC:  be  ::  and  AC  :ac  ::  BC  : 
b  c.  On  AB  of  the  hrgell  triangle  fct  off  A  E  equal  to 
a  b,  and  through  E  dvavv  ED  p:  rallel  to  BC,  meeting 
AC  in  D;  then  fince  DE  and  BC  are  parallel,  and  AB 
croffing  them,  the  angle  AED  will  (by  art.  36.)  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC.  which  (by  iuppofition)  id  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  a  b  c,  alfo  the  angle  DAE  is  (by  fup- 
pofition)  equal  to  the  angle  c  a  b;  fo  in  the  two  tri- 
angles AEI),  abc,  the  two  angles  DAE  AED  of  the 
one,  are  equal  to  two  angles  cab  abc  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpedlivtly,  and  the  included  lide  AE 
is  (by  con(lruAion)  equal  to  the  included  fide  a  b  ; 
therefore,  (by  art.  61.  cor.  i.)  AD  is  equal  to  a  c,  aiid 
DE  equal  to  c  b  ;  but  fince,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  there 
is  drawn  DE  parallel  to  BC  one  of  its  fides,  and  meet- 
ing the  two  other  fides  in  the  points  D  and  E,  there- 
fore (by  cor.  art.  71.)  AB:  .\E  ::  .AC  :  AD,  and  AB  : 
AE  ::  BC  :  DE,  and  AC  :  AD  ::  BC  :  DE  ;  and  in 
the  three  laft  proportions,  inftcad  of  the  lines  AE,  DE, 
and  AD,  putting  in  their  equals  a  b,  b  c,  and  a  c,  we 
(hall  have  AB  :  a  b  ::  AC  :  a  c,  and  AB  :  a  b  ::  BC  : 
be,  and  lallly,  AC  :  a  c  ::  BC  :  b  c. 

73.  The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  Ifc.  of  any  arc  in  one 
circle,  is  to  the  chord,  fine,  tangent,  i^c.  of  the  fame 
arc  in  another,  as  the  radius  f>f  the  one  is  to  the  ra- 
dius of  the  other,  fig.  6.  6.  Let  ABD  a  b  d  be  two 
circles,  BD  bd  two  arcs  of  thefe  circles,  equal  to  one 
another,  or  confiding  of  the  fame  number  of  degrees  ; 
FD  f  d  the  tangents,  BD  b  d  the  chord',  BE  b  e  tlie 
fines,  l£c.  of  thefe  two  arcs  BD  b  d,  and  CD  c  d  the 
radii  of  the  ciiclcs  ;  then  fav,  CD  :  c  d  ::  FD  :  f  d, 
and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BD  :  b  d,  and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BE  :  b  e, 
\^c.  For  fince  the  arcs  BD  bd  are  equal,  the  angles 
BCD  bed  will  be  equal ;  and  FD  f d,  being  tangents 
to  the  points  D  and  d,  the  angles  CDF  c  d  f  will  be 
equal,  being  efch  a  right  angle  (art.  22.)  fo  in  the 
two  triangles  CDF  c  d  f,  the  two  angles  FCD  CDF  of 
the  one,  being  equal  to  the  two  angles  f  c  d  c  d  f  of 
the  other,  ea<.h  to  each,  the  remaining  angle  CFD 
will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  c  f  d  (by  art  60.); 
therefore  the  triangles  CFD  c  f  d  are  fimilar,  and  con- 
fequently  (by  art  73.)  CD  :  cd  ::  FD  :  f  d.  In  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  demonllrated,  that  CD  ;  c  d  :: 
BD  :  b  d,  and  CD  :  c  d  ::  BE  b  e,  £^<r. 

74.  Let  ABD  (fig.  7.)  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  de- 
fcribed  by  the  raduis  CD  ;  BD  any  arc  of  it,  and  BA 
its  complement ;  BG  ov  CF  the  fine,  CG  or  DF  the  co- 
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fine  ;  DE  the  tangent,  and  CE  the  fecant  of  that  arc 
BD.  Then  fince  the  tiiangles  CDE  CBG  are  fimilar  ' 
or  equiangular,  it  will  be  (by  art.  72.)  DE  :  EC  :: 
GB  :  BC,  i.  e.  the  tangent  of  any  arc,  is  to  the  fecant 
of  the  fame,  as  the  fine  of  it  is  to  the  radius.  Alfo 
fince  DE  :  EC  ::  GB  :  BC  ;  therefore,  by  inverting 
that  proportion,  we  have  EC  :  DE  ::  BC  :  CiB,  «.  e. 
the  fecarit  is  to  the  tangent,  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
fine  of  any  arc. 

Again,  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CGB  are  fimilar, 
therefore  (by  art.  72.)  it  will  be  CD  :  CE  ::  CG  s 
CB,  ».  e.  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  any  arc,  fo 
is  the  co-fine  of  that  arc  to  the  radius.  And  by  in- 
verting the  proportion  we  have  this,  v't-z,  as  the  fecant 
of  any  arc  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fine  of  that  arc. 

75.  In  all  circles  the  chord  of  60  is  always  equal  id 
length  to  the  radius.  Thus  in  the  circle  AEBD, 
(fig.  8.)  if  the  arc  AEB  be  an  arc  of  60  degree.',  then 
drawing  the  chord  AB,  I  fay  AB  fliall  be  equal  to  lh(f 
radius  CB  or  AC  ;  for  in  the  triangle  ACB,  the  angle 
ACB  is  60  degrees,  being  mcafured  by  the  arc  AEB; 
therefore  the  fura  of  the  other  two  angles  is  1  20  de- 
grees, (by  or.  I.  of  60  )  ;  but  fince  AC  and  CB  are 
equal,  the  two  angles  CAB,  CBA  will  alfo  be  equal  ; 
confequently  each  of  them  half  their  fum  120,  wz.  6d 
degrees  ;  therefoiT,  all  the  three  angles  are  equal  to 
one  another,  confeqjently  ail  the  legs,  therefore  AB 
is  equal  to  CB. 

Cor.  Hence  the  radius  from  which  the  lines  on  any 
fcale  are  formed,  is  the  chord  of  60  on  the  line  of 
chords. 

Geometrical  Problemi. 

Prob.  I.  From  a  point  C  (fig.  9.)  in  a  given  line 
AB  to  raife  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

Ru!e.  From  the  point  C  take  the  equal  diftances  CB, 
C.l  on  each  lide  of  it.  Then  llretch  the  compaffes  to 
any  greater  diltance  than  CB  or  CA,  and  with  one 
foot  of  them  in  B,  fweep  the  arc  EF  with  the  other; 
again,  with  the  fame  opening,  and  one  foot  in  A, 
fweep  the  arc  GH  with  the  other,  and  thefe  two  arcs 
will  interfeCt  one  another  in  the  point  D  ;  then  join 
the  given  points  C  and  D  with  the  line  CD,  and  that 
{hall  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

2.  To  divide  a  given  right  line  AB  (fig.  10.)  into 
two  equal  parts  ;  that  is,  to  bifed  them. 

Rule.  Take  any  dillanee  with  your  compafTss  that 
you  are  fure  is  greater  than  half  the  given  line;  then 
fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  DFG  ;  and  with  the  fame  dillanee,  and  one 
foot  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  CED  ;  thefe 
two  arcs  will  interfeA  one  another  in  the  points  CD, 
which  joined  by  the  right  line  CD  will  bifed  AB  in  G. 

3.  From  a  given  point  D,  (fig.  11.)  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  a  given  line  AB. 

Rule  Set  one  foot  of  the  compafFcs  in  the  point  D, 
and  extend  the  other  to  any  greater  dillanee  tlian  ths 
leall  dillanee  between  the  given  point  and  the  line, 
and  with  that  extent  fweep  the  arc  AEB,  cutting  the 
line  in  the  two  points  A  and  B,  then  (by  the  lall 
prob. )  bifed  the  line  AB  in  the  point  C  ;  lallly,  join  C 
and  D,  and  that  line  CD  is  the  perpendicular  re- 
quired. 
3  4- 
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4.  (Tig.  12.)  Vpon  tVie  end  B  of  a  given  right  line 
BA,  to  raife  a  pcrpciidicu'.ai. 

Ritit.  Take  any  extent  in  your  compafTes,  and  witli 
one  foot  in  B  fix  the  other  in  any  point  C  vvithont  the 
given  line  ;  then  with  one  point  of  the  coinpafTcs  in  C, 
defcribe  with  the  other  the  circle  EBD,  and  through  E 
and  C  draw  the  diameter  ECD  meeting  tlie  circle  in  D ; 
ioin  D  and  B,  and  the  right  line  DB  is  that  required  ; 
for  EB  U  io  a  right  angle  (by  cor.  4.  of  63.) 

5.  (Fig.  13.)  To  draw  one  line  paialkl  to  another 
given  line  AB,  that  (hall  be  dillant  from  one  another 
by  any  given  difcance  I). 

'  liii/c.  Extend  your  compafTes  to  the  given  diftance 
D  ;  then  felting  one  foot  of  them  in  any  point  of  the 
^ivcn  line  (fuppofe  A,)  with  the  other  fweep  tlie  arc 
FCG  ;  again,  at  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in  any 
other  pomt  of  tlie  given  line  B,  fweep  the  arc  HDK, 
and  draw  the  line  CD  touching  them,  and  that  will 
be  parallel  to  the  given  line  AB,  and  diftant  from  it 
by  the  line  D  as  was  required. 

6.  (Fig.  14-)  To  divide  a  given  line  AB  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  fuppole  7. 

Jiule.  From  the  point  A  draw  any  line  AD,  making 
an  angle  with  the  line  AB,  then  through  the  point  B, 
draw  a  h'ne  BC  parallel  to  AD  ;  and  from  A,  with 
any  fniall  opening  of  the  compalTes,  fet  off  a  number 
of  equal  paits  (on  the  line  AD)  kfs  by  one  than  the 
propofed  number  (here  6.)  ;  then  from  B  fet  off  the 
fame  number  of  the  fame  parts  (on  the  line  BC) ;  Inft- 
ly,  join  1  and  6,  2  and  5,  3  and  4,  4  and  3,  5  and  2, 
-6  and  1,  and  thefe  lines  will  cut  the  given  line  as  le- 
quired. 

7.  (Fig.  15.)  To  quarter  a  given  circle,  or  to  di- 
vide it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Ru/e.  Tlirough  the  centre  C  of  the  given  circle, 
draw  a  diameter  AB,  then  upon  the  point  C  raife  a 
perpendicular  DCE  to  the  lint  AB  ;  and  thefe  two 
diameters  AB  and  DE  fiiall  quarter  the  circle 

8.  (Fig.  16.)  Through  three  given  points  A.  B,  and 
D,  to  draw  a  circle.  Nore,  The  three  points  moll  not 
lie  in  the  fame  ftraight  line. 

Ru/e.  Join  A  and  B,  alfo  B  and  D,  with  the  ftraight 
lines  AB  BD  ;  then  (by  prob.  2.)  bifeft  AB  witli  the 
line  EC,  alfo  DD  with  the  line  FC,  which  two  lines 
will  cut  one  another  in  fome  point  C  ;  that  is  the 
centre  of  the  ciicle  required  :  then  fixing  one  point 
of  our  compafTes  in  D,  and  tlretching  the  other  to  A, 
defcribe  the  circle  ABDG,  which  will  pafs  thiou<rh 
the  three  points  given.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain 
from  cor.  i.  ol  act.  64. 

9-  (^'S-  '?•)  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line 
AB,  to  draw  another  line  (fuppole  AC)  that  fliall  make 
with  AB  an  angle  of  any  number  of  degrees,  fup- 
pofe 45. 

Rule,  f  et  the  given  line  ABbe  produced,  then  take 
off  your  fealc  the  length  of  the  chord  of  60  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  the  fcaic  was 
made  for  (by  art.  75-);  and  fttting  the  foot  in  A, 
with  the  other  fweep  off  the  arc  BC  ;  then  with  your 
compafTes  take  from  youi  fcalethe  chord  of  45  degrees, 
and  fet  off  thaL  dillance  from  B  to  C.  L3ftly,^>in  A 
and  C,  and  the  line  AC  is  that  required.  For  the 
angle  CAB,  which  is  meafured  by  the  arc  BC,  is  an 
■e  £iigle  of  45  degrees,  as  was  required. 
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10.  An  angle  BAC  (fig.  iS.)  being  given,  to  find     cun 
how  many  degrees  it  contains.  ''"'" 

Ru'e.  With  your  compafTes  take  the  length  of  your  """^ 
chord  of  60  from  your  fcale.  Then,  fecting  one  foot 
of  tlicm  in  A,  with  tlie  other  fweep  the  are  BC,  which 
is  the  arc  comprehended  between  the  two  legs  AB, 
AC  produced  if  needful.  Lallly,  take  widi  your  com- 
pafTes the  diilance  BC,  and  applying  it  to  your  line  of 
chords  on  the  fcale,  you  will  find  h.)W  many  degrees 
the  arc  BC  contains,  and  confecpienlly  the  degrees  o£ 
the  angle  BAC  which  was  required. 

I  :.  Three  litles  Xf  y,  and  -z  being  given,  (lig.  19. 
19.)  to  form  a  triangle  of  them  ;  bat  any  two  of  thefe 
liues  taken  together  muft  always  be  greater  than  the 
third. 

Ru/e.  Make  any  one  of  them,  as  .v,  the  bafe  ;  then 
with  your  compaflcs  take  another  ot  them,  as  z,  and 
fetting  one  foot  in  one  end  of  the  line  x.  as  B,  with 
the  other  IV.'eep  the  arc  DE  ;  and  taking  with  your 
compafTes  the  length  of  the  other  y,  fet  one  foot  of 
them  in  A,  the  other  end  of  the  line  x,  and  witli  the 
ott-.er  fiveep  the  arc  PG,  which  vrill  cut  the  other  in 
C  ;  laltly,  join  CA  and  CB,  and  tlu  triangle  CABris 
that  required. 

12.  To  make  a  triangle,  having  one  of  its  lejs  of 
any  number  of  equal  parts  (fuppofe  160,)  and  one  of 
the  angles  at  that  leg  50  degrees,  and  the  otljer  44 
degrees. 

Ru/e.  Draw  an  indefinite  line  ED,  (fig.  20.)  thea 
take  off  the  line  of  equal  parts  with  your  compalTes,  i6a 
of  them,  and  fet  them  on  the  indefinite  line,  as  BC  ; 
then  (by  prob.  9.)  draw  BA,  making  the  angle  ABC 
of  50  degrees,  and  (by  the  fame)  draw  from  C  the 
line  AC,  making  the  angle  ABC  of  44  degrees  ;  which 
two  liues  will  meet  one  another  in  A,  and  the  triangle 
ABC  is  that  required.      See  Trigonometrv. 

13.  Upon  a  given  line  AB  (Tig.  21.)  to  make  a 
fquare. 

Ru/e  Upon  the  extremity  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
raife  a  perpendicular  AC  (by  prob.  4.) ;  then  take  AC 
equal  to  AB,  and  with  that  extent,  letting  one  foot 
of  the  compafTes  in  C,  fweep  with  the  other  foot  the 
arc  GH  ;  then  witii  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in 
B,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  EF,  which  will  meet 
tlie  former  in  fome  point  D  ;  lalUy,  join  C  and  D,  D 
and  B,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  the  fquare  re- 
quired. 

14.  On  a  given  line  AB  (fig.  22.)  to  draw  a  rhomb 
that  Ihall  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  any  number 
of  degrees,  fuppofe  60  degrees. 

Ru/e.  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
draw  the  line  AC,  making  the  angle  CAB  of  60  de- 
grees, (by  prob.  9.)  then  take  AC  equal  to  AB,  and 
with  that  extent,  rixing  one  foot  of  the  compafTes  in 
B,  with  the  other  deleribe  the  arc  GH  ;  and  at  the 
fame  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  conipaffes  in  C, 
with  the  other  defcribe  the  arc  EF  cutting  the  former 
in  D;  laftly,  join  CD  and  DB,  and  tlie  figure  ACDB 
is  that  required. 

16.  Given  two  lines  x  and  2,  of  thefe  two  to  make 
a  rtftanglc. 

Ru/e  Draw  aline,  as  AB,  (fig.  23.  23.)  equal  in 
length  to  one  of  the  given  lines  x  ;  and  on  the  cxtrc- 
niity  A  of  that  line  raife  a  perpendicular  AC,  on 
2  vvlvlch 
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ei  and  which  take  AC  equal  to  the  other  line  z  ;  then  take 
''?"■•  with  your  conipafics  tlie  length  of  tiie  line  AB,  and 
""  at  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  C,  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  EF  ;  and  alfo  taking  with  your 
cpmpaires  the  extent  of  the  line  AC,  tix  one  foot  of 
them  in  B,  and  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  GH, 
which  will  meet  the  former  in  D  ;  lalll) ,  join  CD  and 
BD,  and  the  fijjure  ABDC  will  be  thdt  required. 

1 6.  Two  lines  x  and  2  being  given,  of  thefe  to 
form  a  rhoniboides  that  fhall  have  one  of  its  angles 
any  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  50. 
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Rule.   Draw  a  line  AB  (fig.  24.  24.)  cqml  inlenjjth   Lines  and 


to  one  of  the  lines,  as  x;  then  diaw  the  line  AC, 
making  with  the  former  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the 
propofed,  fuppofe  50  degrees,  and  on  thul  line  take 
AC  equal  to  the  given  line  x  ;  then  with  your  com- 
paffes  take  the  length  of  AB,  and  fixing  one  foot  in 
C,  fweep  the  arc  EF;  alfo  taking  the  length  of 
AC,  and  fctting  one  foot  in  B,  willi  the  other  f«-ecp 
the  arc  GH,  which. will  cut  the  former  in  D  ;  then 
join  CD  and  DB,  fo  the  figure  ACDB  will  be  that  re- 
quired. 
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r.\RT.  ir.     The  application  of  the    FOREGOING   PRINCIPLES 
MENSURATION  of  SURFx\CES,  SOLIDS,  &c. 


TO    THE 


Cm  a  p.  I.  Of  the  Menfurat'wn  of  Lines  and  Angles. 

Alpine  or  length  to  be  meafnred,  whether  it  be 
diilance,  height,  or  depth,  is  nieafured  by  ahne 
kfs  than  it.  With  us  the  leall  mcafure  of  length  is  an 
iiich  :  not  that  we  meafiire  no  line  lets  tlian  it,  but 
beciiufe  we  do  not  ufe  the  name  of  any  mcafure  be- 
low that  of  an  inch ;  exprefling  Icfler  meafures  by  the 
fraftions  of  an  inch:  and  in  this  treatife  we  ufe  deci- 
mal fractions  as  the  eafieft.  Twelve  inches  make  a 
foot  ;  three  feet  and  an  inch  make  the  Scots  el!  ;  fix 
ells  make  a  fall;  foity  falls  make  a  furlong;  eight  fur- 
long"; mi  >.e  a  mile  :  fo  that  the  Scots  mile  is  11 84 
paces,  accounting  every  pace  to  be  five  feet.  Thcle 
things  are  according  to  the  (latutes  of  Scotland  ;  not- 
withftiirding  which,  ihe  glaziers  ufe  a  foot  of  only 
eij;ht  inches  ;  and  other  artlfts  for  the  moll  part  ufe 
.•»n  Englilli  foot,  on  account  of  thefeveral  Icales  marked 
on  the  Engllfh  foot  meafiirc  for  their  tife.  But  the 
Englifli  foot  is  fomcwliat  Ijfs  than  the  Scots  ;  fo  that 
185  of  thefe  make  186  of  thofe. 

Lines,  to  the  extremities  and  any  intermediate 
point  of  which  you  have  eafy  accefs,  are  meafured  by 
applying  to  them  the  common  meafure  a  number  of 
times.  But  lines,  to  which  you  cannot  have  fuch  ac- 
crls,  are  meafured  by  methods  taken  from  geometry  ; 
the  chief  whereof  we  fhall  here  endeavour  to  explain. 
Thefiift  is  by  the  help  of  the  georattrical  fquare. 

"  As  for  the  EngliOi  meafures,  the  yard  is  3  feet, 
or  36  inches.  A  pule  is  fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  or 
five  yards  and  a  lialf.  The  chain,  commonly  called 
Giiiiier's  chain,  is  four  poles,  or  22  yards,  that  is,  66 
feet.  An  EngUfh  llatute-mile  is  fourfcore  chains,  or 
1760  yards,  that  Is,  5280  feet. 

"  The  chain  (which  is  now  much  in  ufe,  brraufe  it 
ie  very  convenient  for  furvcying)  is  divided  into  ico 
links,  each  of  which  is  7  .Vs  "f  a"  '"^i :  whence  it  is 
eafv  to  reduce  any  number  of  thofe  linlu  to  feet,  or 
any  number  of  feet  to  links. 

"  A  chain  that  may  have  the  fame  advantages  in 
furvtying  Scotland,  as  Guntei's  chain  has  in  England,, 
ought  to  be  in  length  74  feet,  or  24  Scots  ells,  if  no 
regard  is  had  to  the  diticrenceof  the  Sc;jts  and  Englifli 
foot  above  mentioned.  But  if  regard  is  had  to  that 
difference,  tlie  Scots  chain  ought  to  conlill  of  74-^ 
Engllfn  feet,  or  74  feet  4  inches  and  ilhs  of  an  inch. 
This  chain  being  divided  into  100  links,  each  of  thofe 
links  is  8  inches  and  .'^VV  of  an  inch.  In  tlie  follow- 
ing table,  the  moll  noted  mcafur.;.s  are  exprcfLd  iu 
Englilh  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch." 


Englifb  Inch.  Dec. 
The  Englifh  foot,  is  -  -  1 2  000 
The  Paris  foot,  -  12  788 
The  Rhindland  foot  meafured  by  Mr  Ficart,  12  362 
The  Scots  foot,  -  -  -  1 2  065 
The  Amllerdam  foot,  by  Snellius  and  Picart,  11  172 
The  Danf/ick  foot,  by  Hcvelius,  -  1  I  297 
The  Danilh  foot,  by  Mr  Picart,  -  1  2  465 
The  Swcdilh  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  1  1  692 
'I'he  BrufTtls  foot,  by  the  fame,  •  to  82S 
The  Lyons  foot,  b)'  Mr  Auz'out,  -  13  45!-} 
The  Bonunlan  foot,  by  Mr  Caihni,  -  14  9^S 
The  Milan  foot,  by  Mr  Au/ouc,  -  15  63  c 
The  Roman  palra  ufed  by  merchants,  accord- 
ing to  the  lame,  -  -  9  79  c 
The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  archilefls,  8  77<> 
The  palm  of  iVaples,  according  so  MrAuzout,  lo  314. 
The  Eiiglilli  yard,  -  -  36  000 
The  Englifli  ell,  -  -  45  000 
The  Scots  ell,  ...  37  200 
The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  mercers,  according  to 

Mr  Picart,                    -                    -                  46  786 
The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  drapers,  according  to 

the  fame,  -  -  -  46  6S0 
The  Lyons  aune,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  46  570 
The  Geneva  aune,  -  -  44  760 
The  Amllerdam  ell,  -  -  20  800 
The  Danifli  ell,  by  Mr  Picart,  -  24  930 
The  Swediih  til,  -  -  23  ^Ho 
The  Norway  ell,  -  -  24  510 
The  Brabant  or  Antwerp  ell,  -  27  170 
The  BruiTels  ell,  -  -  27  260 
The  Bruges  ell,  -  -  27  550 
The  brace  of  Bononia,  according  to  Auzout,  25  2CO 
The  brace  ufed  by  architects  in  Rome,  30  730 
The  brace  ufed  in  Rome  by  mer'.liants,  34  270 
Ttie  Florence  brace  ultd  by  merchants,  ac- 
cording to  Picart,  -  1  -  22  910 
The  F'lorence  geographical  braced  -  21  570. 
The  vara  of  Seville,  -  33  '27 
The  vara  of  Madrid,  -  -  39  iCS 
The  vara  of  Portugal,  -  -  44  03 1 
The  caveco  of  Portugal,  •  27  354 
The  ancient  Roman  foot,  -  l!  632 
The  Perliun  ariih,  according  to  Mr  Graves,  38  364. 
Tile  Ihorter  pike  of  Conltuniinople,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame,  -  -  2J  5;^ 
Another  pike  of  Conflantinople,  according  to 

Mcffrs  Mallet  and  De  la  Porte,          -         27  923 
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PROPOSITION    I. 

Prob.      To   ilefinle   the   [truciure    of  the  geometrical 
fqiiare. — The  geometrical  fqiiare  is  made  of  any  folid 
matter,  as  brafs  or  wood,   or  of  any  four  plain   rulers 
joined  together  at  right  angles   (as  in  fig.  I.),  where 
A  is  the  centre,   from   which   hangs  a  thread  with  a 
fmall  weight  at  the  end,  fo  as  to  be  direfted  always 
to  the  centre.      Each  of  the  fides  BE  and  DE  is  divi- 
ded  into  an   hundred  equal   parts,  or   (if  the  fides  be 
long  enough  to  admit  of  it)   into  a  thoufand  parts  ;  C 
and  F  at  two  fights,  fixed  on  the  fide  AD.      There  is 
moreover  an  index  GH,  which,  when  there  is  occafion, 
is  joined  to  the  centre  A,   in  fuch  manner  as  that  it 
can  move  round,   and  remain   in   any   given   fituation. 
On  this   index  are  two    fights    perpendicular   to  the 
light  line  going  from  the  centre  of  the    inftrument  : 
thefe  are   K  and  L.     The  fide  DE  of  the  inftrument 
is  called  the  upright  fide  ;.  E  the  reclining  fide. 
PROPOSITION     II. 
FiG.  2.    To  menfttrc  an  accejpble   height  AB   ly   the 
]}elp  of  a  geomctncal  fqtiare,    Its  tl'ijlarue  being  knaivn. — 
Let  BR  he  an  horizontal  plane,  en  which  there  ftands 
perpendicularly  any  line  AB  :   let  BD,  the  given  di- 
ftance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height,   be  96  feet : 
let  the  height  of  the  obfervatcr's  eye  be  fuppofed  6 
feet;  and  let  the   inftrument,   held   by  a  fteady  hand, 
or  rather  leaning  on  a  fupport,  be  directed  towards 
the  fummit  A,  fo  that  one  eye  (the  other  being  Ihut) 
may  fee  it  clearly  through   the  fights  ;  the  perpendi- 
cular or  plumb-line  meanwhile  hanging  free,  and  touch- 
ing the   furfacc  of  the   inftrument  ;  let  now  the   per- 
pendicular be  fuppofed  to  cut  off  on   the  right  fide 
KN  80  equal  parts.     It  is  clear  that  LKN,  ACK,  are 
fimilar  triangles ;  for  the  angles  LKN,  ACK  are  right 
angles,  and  therefore  equal ;   moreover,  LN  and  AC 
are  parallel,   as   being  both  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon ;  confequently    (by  art.   60.   cor.  i.   Part  I),   the 
angles   KLN,    KAC,   are  equal  ;  wlierefore   (by  art. 
60.  cor.  2.  of  Part  1),  t!ie  angles  LNK  and  CAK  are 
likev.'ife  equal:  fo  that  in  the  triangles  NKL,  KAC, 
(by  art.  72.  of  Part  T.)  asNKiKL::  KC  (i.  e.  BD) 
:  CA  ;  that  is,  as   80  to  100,   fo  is    96  feet  to  CA. 
Theiefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  CA  wdl  be  found  to 
be  120  feet  ;  and  CB,   which  is  6  feet,  being    added, 
the  whole  height  is  126  feet. 

But  if  the  dirtance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height, 
as  BE,  be  fuch,  that  when  the  inftrument  is  directed 
as  formerly  toward  the  fummit  A,  the  perpendicular 
falls  on  the  angle  P,  oppofite  to  H,  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument,  and  BE  or  CG  be  given  of  120  feet  ;  CA 
will  alio  be  1  20  feet.  For  in  the  triangles  HGP,  ACG, 
equiangular,  as  in  the  preceding  cale,  as  DG  :  GH  :  : 
GC  :  CA.  But  PG  is  equal  to  GH;  therefore  GC 
is  llkewife  equal  to  CA:  that  is,  CA  will  be  120  feet, 
and  the  whole  height  126  feet  as  before. 

Let  the  diftance  BF  be  300  feet,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular or  plumb-line  cut  off  40  equal  parts  from  the  re- 
clining fide:  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  angles  Q^\C,  QZI, 
are  equal,  and  the  angles  QZI,  ZIS,  are  equal:  there- 
fore the  angle  ZIS  is  equal  to  the  angle  Q_AC.  But 
tbe  angles  ZSI,  (XJA  are  equal,  being  riglit  angles; 
therefore,  in  the  equiangular  triangles  /VCQ,  SZI,  it 
will  be,  as  ZS  :  SI  :  :  CQj  CA;  that  is,  as  100  to 
40,  fo  is  300  to  CA.  Wherefore,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
CA  will  be  found  to  be  of  J02  feet.  And,  by  adding 
N°I37. 
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the  height  of  the  obfervator,  the   whole  BA  will  be  Lines « 
126  feet.      Note,  that  the  height  is  gieater  than  the     Angle 
diftance,  when  the  perpendicular  cuts  the   right  fide,         ^ 
and  Icfs  if  it  cut  the  reclined  fide ;  and  that  the  height 
and  diftance  are  equal,  if  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the 
oppofite  angle. 

SCHOLIUM. 
If  the  height  of  a  tower  to  be  meafured  as  'above, 
end  in  a  point  (as  in  fig.  3.),  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
fervator oppofite  to  it,  is  not  CD,  but  is  to  be  ac- 
counted from  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  A  ;  that 
is,  to  CD  muft  be  added  the  half  of  the  thicknefs 
of  the  tower,  viz.  BD  :  which  muft  likewife  be  un- 
derftood  in  the  following  propofitions,  when  the  cafe 
is  fimilar. 

PROPOSITION  III. 
Fig.  4.  From  the  height  of  a  tou'er  .AB  given,  to  find 
a  diftance  on  the  horizontal  plane  BC,  by  the  geometrical 
fquare. — Let  the  inftrument  be  fo  placed,  as  that  the 
mark  C  in  the  oppofite  plane  may  be  feen  through  the 
fights  ;  and  let  it  be  obfcrved  how  many  parts  are  cut 
oft' by  the  perpendicular.  Now,  by  what  hath  been 
already  demonftrated,  the  triangles  AEF,  ABC,  are 
fimilar  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  AB 
(compofcd  of  the  height  of  the  tower  BG,  and  of  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  the  inftrument  A,  above  the 
tower  BG)  to  the  diftance  BC.  Wherefore,  if,  hg 
the  rule  of  three,  you  fay,  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  is  AB  to 
BC,  it  will  be  the  diftance  fought. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 
Fig.  5.  To  meafure  any  dif.ancc  at  land  or  fa,  by 
the  geometrical  fquare. —  In  this  operation,  the  index  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  inftrument,  as  was  ftiown  in  the 
dtfcriptlon  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  fupport,  the  Inftru- 
ment is  to  be  placed  horizontally  at  the  point  A;  then 
let  it  be  turned  till  the  remote  point  F,  whofe  diftance 
is  to  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the  fixed  fights; 
and  bringing  the  index  to  be  parallel  withthe  other 
fide  of  the  inftrument,  obfcrve  by  the  fights  upon  it 
any  accefliblc  mark  B,  at  a  fenfible  diftance :  then 
carrying  the  inftrument  to  the  point  B,  let  the  im- 
moveable fights  be  directed  to  the  firft  ftatlon  A,  and 
the  fights  of  the  index  to  the  point  F.  If  the  index 
cut  the  right  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,  in  the  two 
triangles  BRK,  and  BAF,  which  are  equiangular,  it 
will  be  as  BR  to  RK,  fo  BA  (the  diftance  of  the  fta- 
tlons  to  be  meafured  with  a  cliain)  to  AF ;  and  the 
diftance  AF  fought  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 
But  if  the  index  cut  the  reclined  fide  of  the  fquare 
in  any  point  L,  wliere  the  diftance  of  a  more  re- 
mote point  is  fought :  in  the  triangles  BLS,  BAG, 
tlie  fide  LS  ftiall  be  to  SB,  as  BA  to  AG,  the  di- 
ftance fought ;  which  accordingly  will  be  found  by  the 
rule  of  three. 

PROPOSITION    V.  J 

Fig.  6.  To  meafure  an  accejfible  height  by  means  of  ^ 
a  plain  mirror. — Let  AB  be  the  height  to  be  mea- 
fured ;  let  the  miiror  be  placed  at  C,  in  the  horizon- 
tal plane  BD,  at  a  known  diftance  BC  ;  let  the  obfer- 
VL'r  go  back  to  D,  till  he  fee  the  image  of  the  fummit 
in  the  mirror,  at  a  certain  point  of  it,  which  he  muft 
diligently  mark  ;  and  let  IJli  be  the  helgiit  of  the  ob- 
fervaloi's  eye.  The  triangles  ABC  and  EDC  are 
equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  at  D  and  B  are  right 
angles;  and  ACB,  ECD,  are  equal,  being  the  angles 

of 
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incs  and  of  incidence  and  refletion  of  the  ray  AC,  as  is  demon- 

Vng^lcj.    (Jrjtgjj  J„  optics  ;  wherefore  the   remaining  angles  at 

"^  A  and  E  are  alfo  equal ;  therefore  it  will   be  as  CD 

to  DE,  fo  CB  to  BA;  that  is,  as  the  dillance  of  the 

obfervator  from   the  point  of  the  mirror  in  the  right 

line  betwixt  the  obfervator  and  the  height,  is  to  the 

height  of  the  obfervator's  eye,  fo   is  the  dillance  of 

,     the  tower  from  that  point  of  the  mirror  to  th^  height 

of  the  tower  fought ;  which  therefore  will  be  found 

by  the  rule  of  three. 

Note  I .  The  obfervation  will  be  more  exaft,  if,  at 
the  point  D,  a  ftaff  be  placed  in  the  ground  perpen- 
dicularly, over  the  top  of  which  the  obfervator  may 
fee  a  point  of  the  glafs  exaftly  in  a  line  betwixt  him 
and  the  tower. 

Note  2.  In  place  of  a  mirror  may  be  ufed  the  fur- 
face  of  water  contained  in  a  veflcl,  which  naturally 
becomes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

PROPOSITION    Vf. 

Fic  7.  To  mcafure  an  acccJT.bk  height  AB  by  means 
of  tiL'oJlaffs. —  Let  there  be  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  oround  a  lonjer  llafF  DE,  likewifs  a  (horler  one 
FG,  fo  as  the  obfervator  may  fee  A,  the  top  of  the 
height  to  be  meafured,  over  the  ends  DF  of  the  two 
ftalTs;  let  FII  and  DC,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  meet 
DE  and  .^15  In  H  and  C  ;  then  the  triangles  FHD, 
DC.-^,  (lull  be  equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  at  C  and 
H  are  riglit  ones  ;  Hkewife  the  angle  A  is  equal  to  the 
angle  FDH;  whcitfore  the  remaining  an);les  DFH, 
and  ADC,  are  alfo  equal :  wherefore,  as  FH,  the  di- 
flance  of  the  flafTs,  to  HD,  the  excefs  of  the  longer 
ftaff  above  the  (horter ;  fo  is  DC,  the  diltanre  of  the 
longer  ftaff  from  the  tower,  to  CA,  the  excels  of  the 
height  of  the  tower  above  the  longer  llaff.  And  thence 
CA  will  be  f;uiid  by  the  rule  of  three. 

To  which  if  the  length  DE  be  added,  you  will  have 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower  B.^. 

S  a  HO  L  I  U  M. 

Fig.  8.  Many  other  methods  may  be  occafionally 
contrived  for  ir.taluvlng  an  acccflible  height.  For  ex- 
ample, from  the  given  length  of  the  (hadow  BD,  to 
fmd  out  the  height  AB,  thus:  Let  there  be  ercfted  a 
ftaff  CE  perpendicularly,  producing  the  ftiadow  EF  : 
The  triangles  ABD,  CEF,  are  equiangular;  for  the 
angles  at  B  and  E  are  right;  and  the  angles  ADB  and 
Ci"E  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  the 
fun's  elevation  above  the  horizon  :  Therefore,  as  EF, 
the  fliadow  of  the  (laff,  to  EC,  the  ftaff  itfelf;  fo  BD, 
the  fhadow  of  the  to«er,  to  BA,  the  height  of  the 
tower.  Though  the  plane  on  » hich  the  ftiadow  of 
the  tower  falls  be  not  parallel  to  the  horizon,  if  the 
ftaff  be  trciSled  In  the  fathe  plane,  the  rule  will  be  the 

fame. 

PROPOSITION     VII. 

To  meofure  an  It^accefiUe  height  by  means  of  two  Jlajfs . 
—  Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  height  to  be  accef- 
fible,  or  that  we  can  come  at  the  lower  end  of  It  ; 
no*  If,  becaufe  of  fomc  Impediment,  wc  caunot  get  to 
a  tower,  or  if  the  point  whofe  height  is  to  be  found 
out  be  the  fuminit  of  a  hill,  fo  that  llie  perpendicular 
be  hid  within  the  hill;  If,  for  want  of  better  InHru- 
nient?,  fnch  an  irnccelTible  lieight  is  to  be  meafured  by 
nicr.ns  of  two  ftatfs,  let  the  hr!l  obfervation  be  made 
Viith  the  flrffs  Dli  and  FG,  (as  In  prop.  6.);  then  the 
obfervator  Is  to  go  of!"  in  a  direit  line  from  the  height 
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and  firft  (lation,  till  he  come  to  the  fecond  ftation  ;  L'mss  and 
where  (fig.  1 1.)  he  is  to  place  the  longer  ftaff  perpen-  Anglc<. 
dicularly  at  RN',  and  the  fhorter  ftaff  at  KO,  fo  that  ''"^ 
the  fummit  A  may  be  fecn  along  their  tops;  that  Is, 
fo  that  the  points  KN  \  maybe  in  the  fame  right  line. 
Through  the  point  N,  let  there  be  drawn  the  right  hne 
NP  parallel  to  FA  :  Wheref.re  in  the  triangles  KNP, 
KA  F,  the  angles  KNP,  KAF  are  equal,  alfo  the  angle 
AKF  is  common  to  both;  confequtntly  the  remaining 
angle  KPN  is  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  KFA.  And 
therefore,  PN  t  Y \  :  :  KP  :  KF.  But  the  triangle. 
PNL,  FAS  are  fimilar;  therefore,  PN  :  FA  :  :  NL  : 
SA.  Therefore  (by  the  11.  5.  Eucl.)  KP  :  KF :  : 
NL  :  SA.  Thence,  alternately,  it  will  be,  as  KP  (the 
txcefs  of  the  greater  diftance  of  the  fhort  ftalf  from 
the  long  one  above  Its  lefFcr  dillance  from  it)  to  NL, 
the  excefs  of  the  longer  ftafl"  above  the  fhorter  ;  fo 
KF,  the  diftance  of  the  two  ftatlons  of  the  ftiorter  ftaff 
to  S.A,  the  excefs  of  the  height  fought  above  the  height 
of  the  fhorter  ftaff.  Wherefore  SA  will  be  found  by 
the  rule  of  tliree.  To  which  let  the  height  of  the 
(horter  ftaff  be  added,  and  the  fum  will  give  the  whole 
inacctffible  height  BA. 

Note  I.  In  the  fame  manner  may  an  inaccefTible 
height  be  found  by  a  geometrical  fquare,  or  by  a  plain 
fpeculum.  But  we  ftiall  leave  the  rules  to  be  found 
out  by  the  ftudent,  for  his  own  exercife. 

Note  2.  That  by  the  height  of  the  ftaff  we  under- 
ftand  Its  height  above  the  ground  in  which  It  Is  fixed. 

Note  3.  Hence  depends  the  method  of  ufing  other 
inftruments  Invented  by  geometricians  ;  for  example, 
of  the  geometrical  crofs  :  and  If  all  things  be  juftly 
weighed,  a  like  rule  will  fervc  for  It  as  here.  But  we 
incline  to  touch  only  upon  what  Is  moll  material. 
PROPOSITION     VIII. 

Fig.  9.  To  meafure  llx  diftance  .AB,  to  one  of  nuhol't 
extrcmilics  ive  ha-vc  accefs,  by  the  help  of  four f} off s. — Let 
there  be  a  ftaff  fixed  at  the  point  A  ;  then  going  back 
at  fome  fenfible  diilancc  in  the  fame  right  line,  let 
another  be  fixed  in  C,  fo  as  that  both  the  points  A  .nnd 
B  be  covered  and  hid  by  the  ftaff  C  :  likewife  going 
off  in  a  perpendicular  from  the  right  line  CB,  at  the 
point  A  (the  method  of  doing  which  fhall  be  (hewn 
in  the  fij'lowlng  fcholium),  let  there  be  placed  another 
ftaff  at  H  ;  and  in  the  right  line  CKG  (perpendicular 
to  the  fame  CB,  at  the  point  B),  and  at  the  point  of 
It  K,  fuch  thrt  the  points  K,  H,  and  B  may  be  In  the 
fame  right  line,  let  there  be  fixed  a  fourth  ftaff.  Let 
there  be  drawn,  or  let  there  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn, 
a  right  line  GH  parallel  to  CA.  The  triangles  KGH, 
HAB,  will  be  equiangular;  for  the  aiiglts  HAB,  KGH 
are  right  angles.  Alfo  the  angles  ABH,  KHG  are 
equal;  wherefore,  as  KG  (the  exctfa  of  CK  above 
AH)  to  GH,  or  to  CA,  the  diftance  betwixt  the  firll 
and  fecond  ftaff;  fo  is  AH,  the  dillance  betwixt  the 
firft  and  third  ftaff,  to  AB  the  diftance  fought. 
SCHOLIUM. 

Fig.  10.  To  draw  en  a  plane  a  right  line  AE  per- 
pendicular to  CH,  from  a  given  point  A  ;  take  the 
right  lines  AB.  AD,  on  each  fide  equal  ;  and  in  the 
points  B  and  D,  let  there  be  fixed  ftakcs,  to  which  let 
there  be  tied  two  equal  ropes  BE,  Dli,  or  one  having 
a  miirk  In  the  middle,  and  holding  In  your  hand  theif 
extremities  joined  (or  the  mark  in  the  middle,  if  it  be 
but  one),  draw  out  the  ropes  on  the  ground  ;  and 
+   Q^  then 
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1  then  where  the  two  ropes  meet,  or  at  the  mark, 
when  by  it  the  rope  is  fully  llretchcd,  let  there  be 
'  placed  a  third  Hake  at  E  ;  the  right  line  AE  will  be 
perpendicular  to  CH  in  the  point  A  (prob.  I.  of 
Part  I.)-  In  a  manner  not  unlike  to  this,  may  any 
problems,  that  are  refolved  by  the  fquare  and  com- 
pafles,  be  done  by  ropes  and  a  cord  turned  round  as 
a  radius. 

PROPOSITION     IX. 

Fig.  12.  'To  mcafure  the  d'ljlance  AB,  one  of  'whofc 
extremities  is  accejjille. — From  the  point  A,  let  the  right 
line  .\C  of  a  known  length  be  made  perpendicular  to 
AB  (by  the  preceding  fcholium)  :  like  wife  draw  the 
rl^'ht  line  CD  perpendicular  to  CB,  meeting  the  right 
line  AB  in  D:  then  as  UA  :  AC  :  :  AC  :  AB. 
Wherefore,  when  DA  and  AC  are  given,  AB  will  be 
found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

SCHOLIUM. 

All  the  preceding  operations  depend  on  the  equahty 
of  fome  angles  of  triangles,  and  on  the  fimilarity  of 
the  triangles  arifing  from  that  equality.  And  on  the 
fame  principles  depend  innumerable  other  operations 
which  a  geometrician  will  find  out  of  himfelf,  as  is 
very  obvious.  However,  fome  of  thefe  operations 
require  fuch  exaftnefs  in  the  work,  and  without  it  are 
fo  liable  to  errors,  that,  ceteris  paribus,  the  following 
operations,  which  are  performed  by  a  trigonometrical 
calculation,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  yet  could  we  not  o- 
mit  thofe  above,  being  mod  eafy  in  praftice,  and  mod 
clear  and  evident  to  thofe  who  have  only  the  firil  e- 
lement!  of  geometry.  But  if  you  are  provided  with 
inftruments,  the  following  operations  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon.  We  do  not  infill  on  the  eafiell  cafes  to 
thofe  who  are  flvilled  in  plain  trigonometry,  which  is 
indeed  neceffary  to  any  one  who  would  apply  himfelf 
to  praftice.     See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION    X. 

Fig.  13.  To  defcribe  lie  conjlrudion  and  uje  of  the  ge-o  • 
metrical  quadrant. — The  geometrical  quadrant  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  circle  divided  into  90  degrees,  to 
which  two  fights  are  adapted,  with  a  perpendicular  or 
plumb-line  hanging  from  the  centre.  The  general  ufe 
of  it  is  for  invelllgating  angles  in  a  vertical  plane,  com- 
prehended under  right  lines  going  from  the  centre  of 
the  inllrument,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the 
other  is  direfted  to  fome  vifible  point.  This  inllru- 
ment is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  wood,  copper,  &c. 
PROPOSITION     XI. 

Fig.  14.  To  defcribe  and  male  ufe  of  the  graphometer, 
— The  graphometer  is  a  femicircle  made  of  any  hard 
matter,  of  wood,  for  example,  or  brafs,  divided  into 
1 80  degrees;  fo  fixed  on  a  fulcrum,  by  means  of  a 
hrafs  ball  and  focket,  that  it  eafily  turns  about,  and 
retains  any  fituation  ;  two  fights  are  fixed  on  its  dia- 
meter. At  the  centre  there  is  commonly  a  magneti- 
cal  needle  in  a  box.  There  is  likewife  a  moveable 
ruler,  which  turns  round  the  centre,  and  retains  any 
fituation  given  it.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  obferve  any 
angle,  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  inftrument 
in  any  plane  (though  it  is  moll  commonly  horizontal, 
or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  con- 
tains. 

PROPOSITION     XII. 

F"iG.  15.  and  16.  To  defcribe  the  manner  in  <which 
*ngks  are  meafured  by  a  quadrant  or" graphometer. — Let 
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there  be  an  angle  in  a  vertical  plane,  comprehended  Line*  an 
between  a  line  parallel  to  the  horii^on  HK,  and  the  Angles, 
right  line  RA,  coming  from  any  remarkable  point  of  ~"~v— 
a  tower  or  hill,  or  from  the  fun,  moon,  or  a  Itar. 
Suppofe  that  this  angle  RAH  is  to  be  meafured 
by  the  quadrant  :  let  the  inllrument  be  placed  in  the. 
vertical  plane,  fo  as  that  the  centre  A  may  be  in  the 
angular  point  j  and  let  the  fights  be  dircdled  towards 
the  objedl  at  K  (by  the  help  of  the  ray  coming  from 
it,  if  it  be  the  fun  or  moon,  or  by  the  help  of  the  vi- 
fual  ray,  if  it  is  any  thing  elfe),  the  degrees  and  mi- 
nutes in  the  arc  BC,  cut  off  by  the  perpendicular,  will 
meafure  the  angle  RAH  required.  For,  from  the 
make  of  the  quadrant,  CAD  is  a  right  angle;  there- 
fore BAR  is  likewife  right,  being  equal  to  it.  But, 
becaufe  HK  is  horizontal,  and  AC  perpendicular, 
HAC  will  be  a  right  angle  ;  and  therefore  equal  alfu 
to  BAR.  From  thofe  angles  fubtracl  the  part  HAB 
that  is  common  to  both  ;  and  there  will  remain  the 
angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle  RAH.  But  the  arc 
BC  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  BAC  ;  confequently, 
it  is  likewife  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAH. 

Note,  That  the  remaining  arc  on  the  quadrant  DC 
is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAZ,  comprehended  be- 
tween the  forefaid  right  line  RA  and  AZ  which  points 
to  the  zenith. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  meafure  the  angle  ACB 
(fig.  16.)  in  any  plane,  comprehended  between  the 
right  hues  AC  and  BC,  drawn  from  two  points  A  and 
B,  to  the  place  of  llation  C.  Let  the  graphometer 
be  placed  at  C,  fupporttd  by  its  fulcrum  (as  was  (hown 
above)  ;  and  let  the  immoveable  fights  on  the  fide  of 
the  inllrument  DE  be  direiled  towards  the  point  A  ; 
and  likewife  (while  the  inftiument  remains  immove- 
ablel  let  the  fiehts  of  the  ruler  FG  (which  is  move« 
able  about  the  centre  C)  be  dircCled  to  the  point  B. 
It  is  evident  that  the  moveable  ruler  cuts  off  an  arc 
DH,  which  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  ACB  fought. 
Moreover,  by  the  fame  method,  the  inchnation  of  CE, 
or  of  FG,  may  be  obferved  with  the  meridian  line, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  magnetic  needle  inclofed 
in  the  box,  and  is  moveable  about  the  centre  of  the 
inllrument,  and  the  meafure  of  this  inclination  or  angle 
found  in  degrees. 

PROPOSITION     XIII. 

Fig.  17.  To  meafure  an  accejfible  height  by  the  geome- 
trical quadrant. — By  the  J  2th  prop,  of  this  Part,  let 
the  angle  C  be  found  by  means  of  the  quadrant.  Then 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  B  (BC  being 
fuppofed  the  horizontal  dillance  of  the  obfervator 
from  the  tower),  having  the  angle  at  C,  and  the  fide 
BC,  the  required  height  BA  will  be  found  by  the  3d 
cafe  of  plane  trigonometry.  See  Trigonometry. 
PROPOSITION     XIV. 

Fig.  18.  To  meafure  an  inaccejpble  height  by  the  geo- 
metrical quadrant.— L.it  the  angle  ACB  be  obfei-ved 
with  the  quadrant  (by  the  1 2th  prop,  of  this  Part)  ; 
then  let  the  obferver  go  from  C  to  the  fecond  llation 
D,  in  the  right  line  BCD  (provided  BCD  be  a  hori- 
zontal plane)  ;  and  after  meafuring  this  dillance  CD, 
take  the  angle  ADC  likewife  with  the  quadrant. 
Then,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  Is  given  the  angle 
ADC,  with  the  angle  ACD  ;  becaufe  ACB  was  given 
before:  therefore  (by  art.  59.  of  Part  I.)  the  remain- 
ing angle  CAD  is  given  likewife.    But  the  fide  CD  is 

likewife 


I 


?art  IT. 
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Li-ic*  anJ  likewife  given,  being  the  diftance  of  the  ftation  C  and 

Anj;lc«.     Jj  .   therefore  (by  the  full  cafe  of  oblique-angled  tri- 

■      »  angles   in   trigonometry)   the  fide  AC  will  be  found. 

Wherefore,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  all  the 

'  angles  and  the  hypothenufe  AC  are    given  ;    confe- 

quently,  by  the  fourth  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  height 

fought  AB  will  be  found  ;  as  alfo  (if  you  pleafc)  the 

diltance  of  the  ftation  C,  from  AB  the  perpendicular 

within  the  hill  or  inacctlFiblc  height. 

PROPOSITION     XV. 

Fig.  19.  From  the  top  of  a  given  height,  to  meafure  the 
diftance  BC  — Let  the  angle  BAG  be  obfervcd  by  the 
1 2th  prop,  of  this;  wherefore  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
right  angled  at  B,  there  is  given  by  obfervation  the 
angle  at  .-\  ;  whence  (by  the  J9th  ait.  of  Part.  I.)  there 
will  alfo  be  given  the  angle  BCA  :  moreover  the  fide 
AB  (being  tlie  height  of  the  tower)  is  Aippofed  to  be 
given.  AV'licrcfoTc,  by  the  3d  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
BC,  the  diftance  fought,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION    XVI. 

Fig.  20.     To  meafure  the  diftance  of  tivo places  A  and 

B,  of  ii-hich  one  is  accejfible,  by  tlje  graphometer. —  Let 
there  be  erefted  at  two  points  A  and  C,  fnfficiently 
diftant,  two  viliblc  figas  ;  then  (by  the  12th  prop,  of 
this  Part)  let  the  two  angles  BAC,  BCA,  be  taken  by 
the  graphometer.  Let  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  r\. 
and  C  be  meafured  with  a  chain.  Then  the  third  angle 
B  being  known,  and  the  fide  AC  being  likewife 
known  ;  therefore,  by  the  firft  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
the  diftance  required,  AB,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVIL 
Fig.  21.  To  meafure  by  the  graphometer  the  diftance 
of  two  places,  neither  of  ivhich  is  accejfible. —  Let  two 
itations  C  and  D  be  cliofen,  from  each  of  which  the 
places  may  be  feen  whole  diftance  is  fought  ;  let  the 
angles  ACD,  ACB,  BCD,  and  likewife  the  angles 
BDC,  BD.A,  CD  A,  be  meafur..d  by  the  graphometer; 
let  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  C  and  D  be  meafured 
by  a  chain,  or  (if  it  be  neceffary)  by  the  preceding 
pradtice.  Now,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  are  given 
two  angles  ACD  and  ADC;  therefore,  the  third  C.-^D 
is  likewife  given  ;  moreover,  the  fide  CD  is  given  ; 
therefore,  by  the  firft  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  fide 
AD  will  be  found.  After  the  fame  manner,  in  the  tri- 
angle BCD,  from  all  the  angles  and  one  fide  CD  given, 
the  fide  BD  is  found.  Wherefore,  in  the  triangle 
ADB,  from  the  given  fides  D.A  and  DB,  and  the  angle 
ADB  contained  by  them,  the  fide  AB  (the  dillance 
fought)  is  found  by  the  4th  cafe  of  trigonometry  of 
oblique-angled  triangles. 

PROPOSITION  XVIII. 
Fig.  22.  It  is  required  by  the  graphometer  and  qua- 
drant to  meafure  an  acceJp.Ue  height  AB,  placed  fo  on 
a  fleep,  that  one  can  neither  go  near  it  in  an  horizontal 
plane,  nor  recede  from  it,  as  ive  fuppofed  in  the  folution  of 
the  I ^k prop. —  Let  there  be  chofen  any  Ctuation,  as 

C,  and  another  D  ;  where  let  fome  mark  be  ereded  : 
let  the  angles  ACD  and  ADC  be  found  by  the  grapho- 
meter ;  then  the  third  angle  DAC  will  be  known. 
Let  the  fide  CD,  the  diftance  of  the  ftations,  be  m-a- 
fured  with  a  chain,  and  thence  (by  trigon.)  the  fide 
AC  will  be  found.   Again,  in  the  triangle  ACB,  right- 

•«ngled  at  B,  having  found  by  the  quadrant  the  angle 
ACB,  the  other  angle  CAB  is  known  Ukewife  :  but 
■*he  fide  AC  in  the  triangle  ADC  is  already  known ; 
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therefore  the  height  required  AB  will  be  found  by  the  L'ne»  »rd 
4th  cafe  of  right- angled  triangles.  If  the  height  of  '^"^^  ^ 
the  tower  is  wanted,  the  angle  BCF  will  be  found  by 
the  quadrant:  which  being  taken  from  the  angle  ACB 
already  known,  the  angle  ACF  will  remain  :  but  the 
angle  FAC  was  known  before  ;  therefore  the  remain- 
ing angle  AFC  will  be  known.  But  the  fide  AC  wa« 
alfo  known  before  ;  therefore,  in  the  triangle  AFC, 
all  the  angles  and  one  of  the  fides  AC  being  known, 
AF,  the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  hill,  will  be 
found  by  trigonometry. 

SCHOLIUM. 
It  were  eafy  to  add  many  other  methods  of  meafu- 
ring  heights  and  diftancea  ;  but  if  what  is  above  be 
underftood,  it  will  be  eafy  (cfpeclally  fur  one  that  is 
verfed  in  the  elements)  to  contrive  methods  for  thi» 
purpofe,  according  to  the  occafion  :  fo  that  there  i» 
no  need  of  adding  any  more  of  this  fort.  We  (hall 
fubjoin  here  a  method  by  which  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  may  be  found  out. 

PROPOSITION     XIX. 

Fig.  I.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  one  ob-  „ ->\i*,t^„ 
fervation. — Let  there  be  chofen  a  high  hill  AB,  near 
the  fea-ftlore,  and  let  the  obfervator  on  the  top  of  it, 
with  an  exadt  quadrant  divided  into  minutes  and  fe- 
conds  by  tranfverfe  divifions,  and  fitted  with  a  tele- 
fcope  in  place  of  the  common  fights,  meafure  the  angle 
A  Be  contained  under  the  right  line  .AB,  which  goes  to 
the  centre,  and  the  right  line  BE  drawn  to  the  fea,  a 
tangent  to  the  globe  at  E  ;  let  there  be  drawn  from 
A  perpendicular  to  BD,  the  line  AF  meeting  BE  in  F. 
Now  in  the  right-angled  triangle  BAF  all  the  angles 
ore  given,  alfo  the  iide  AB,  the  height  of  the  hill^ 
which  is  to  be  found  by  fome  of  the  foregoing  me- 
thods as  exaftly  as  poflible  ;  and  (by  trigonometry) 
the  fides  BF  and  AF  are  found.  But  by  cor.  ^6tlt 
3.  Eucl.  AF  is  equal  to  FE  ;  therefore  BE  will  be 
known.  Moreover,  by  3''th  3.  Eucl.  the  rectangle 
under  BA  and  BD  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  BE.  AnJ 
thence  by  17th  6.  Eucl.  as  AB  :  BE  :  :  BE  :  BD. 
'Ilierefore,  fince  AB  and  BE  are  already  given,  BD 
will  be  found  by  I  Ith  6.  Eucl.  or  by  the  rule  of  three; 
and  fubtradling  BA,  there  will  remain  AD  the  diame- 
ter of  the  earth  fought. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Many  other  methods  might  be  propofed  for  mea- 
furing  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  moft  exact  ig 
that  propofed  by  Mr  Picart  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris. 

"  According  to  Mr  Picart,  a  degree  of  the  meridlaa 
at  the  latitude  of  49°  21'  was  57,060  French  toifes, 
each  of  which  contains  fix  feet  of  the  fame  meafure  : 
from  which  it  follows,  that  if  the  earth  be  an  exaft 
fphcre,  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  it  will  be 
123,249,600  Paris  feet,  and  the  femidiameter  of  the 
earth  19,6 15,800 feet;  but  the  French  mathematicians, 
who  of  late  have  ey-imined  Mr  Picart's  operations,  af- 
fure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  latitude  is  57,1^3 
toifes.  They  meafured  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the 
latitude  of  66'  20',  and  found  it  of  57,438  toifes.  By 
comparing  thefe  degrees,  as  well  as  by  the  obfervations 
on  pendulums,  and  the  theory  of  gravity,  it  appears 
that  the  earth  is  an  oblate  fpheroid  ;  and  (fuppofing 
thofe  degrees  to  be  accurately  meafured)  the  axis  or 
diameter  that  pafles  through  the  poles  will  be  to  the 
4  Q_2  diameter 
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JUncsani  diameter  of  the  cqiiator  as  177  to  178,  or  tlie  earth 
Anglci,  ^jjj  be  22  miks  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles. 
'  A  degree  has  likcwife  been  meafured  at  tlie  equator, 
and  found  to  be  confiderably  Icfs  than  at  the  latitude  of 
Paris  ;  which  confirms  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth. 
Eut  an  account  of  this  laft  menfuratiou  ha.i  not  been 
publifhed  as  yet.  If  the  earth  was  of  an  uniform  deu- 
Ijty  from  the  furface  to  the  centre,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  of  gravity,  the  meridian  would  be  an  cxaA 
ellipfis,  and  the  axis  would  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
equator  as  230  to  231  ;  and  the  diiference  of  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  equator  andfemiaxis  about  17  miles." 

In  what  follows,  a  figure  is  often  to  be  laid  down  on 
paper,  like  to  another  figure  given  5  and  becaufe  this 
iikenefs  confills  in  the  equality  of  their  angles,  and  in 
the  fides  having  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  (by 
the  definitions  of  the  6lh  of  Eucl. )  we  are  now  to  (how 
what  methods  praAical  geometricians  ufe  for  making 
on  paper  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle,  and  how 
they  conftitute  the  fides  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  protiatlor  (or,  when 
it  is  wanting,  a  line  of  chords),  and  of  a  line  of  equal 
parts. 

PROPOSITION     XX. 

Fig.  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  to  dcfcribe  the  conjlrudion 
and  ufe  of  the  protraSor,  of  the  line  of  chords,  ar.d  of  t,':e 
line  of  equal  parts.  The  protraftor  is  a  fmall  iemi- 
circle  of  brafs,  or  fuch  folid  matter.  The  femicir- 
cumference  is  divided  into  180  degrees.  The  ufe  of 
it  is,  to  draw  angles  on  any  plane,  as  on  paper,  or  to 
examine  the  extent  of  angles  already  laid  down.  For 
this  laft  purpofe,  let  the  fmall  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
protraftor  be  placed  above  the  angular  point,  and  let 
the  {lie  AB  coincide  with  one  of  the  fides  that  contain 
the  angle  propofed  ;  the  number  of  degrees  cut  off  by 
the  other  fide,  computing  on  the  piotraiflor  from  B, 
will  {how  the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

But  if  an  angle  is  to  he  made  of  a  given  quantity  on 
a  given  line,  and  at  a  given  point  of  that  line,  let  AB 
coincide  with  the  given  line,  and  let  the  centre  A  of 
the  inllrument  be  applied  to  that  point.  Then  let 
there  be  a  mark  made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees; 
and  a  right  line  drawn  from  that  mark  to  the  given 
point,  will  conllitute  an  angle  with  the  given  right  hue 
of  the  quantity  required;  as  is  maniftft. 

This  is  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  method,  either  for 
examining  the  extent  of  an  angle  on  paper,  or  for  de- 
fcribing  on  paper  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity. 

But  when  there  is  fcarciiy  of  inllruments,  or  becaufe 
a  line  of  chords  is  more  eafily  carried  about  (being 
deftribed  on  a  ruler  on  which  there  are  many  other 
lines  befides),  practical  geometricians  frequently  make 
life  of  it.  It  is  made  thus:  let  the  quadrant  of  a  circle 
be  divided  into  90  degrees  (as  in  fig.  4.)  The  line 
AB  is  the  chord  of  90  degrees  ;  the  chord  of  every 
arc  of  the  quadrant  is  transferred  to  this  line  A  B,  which 
)»  always  marked  with  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
correfponding  arc. 

Note,  That  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  by  corol.  1  5.  4th  Eucl.  If  now  a  given  angle 
EDF  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords  from  the 
centtc  D,  v.'ith  the  diftance  DG  (the  chord  of  60  de- 
grees), dcfcribe  the  arc  GF  ;  aud  let  the  points  G 
and  F  be  marked  where  this  arc  intcrftfts  the  fides 
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Part 


of  the  angle.  Then  if  the  diflance  GF,  applied  on  the  Lines : 
line  of  chords  from  t\  to  B,  gives  (for  example)  25  dc-  -A"!;'' 
grees,  this  (liall  he  the  mealure  of  the  angle  _.  ropofed.  ''~ 

When  an  obtuft  angle  is  to  be  mealured  with  this 
li^e,  let  its  complement  to  a  rcmicircle  be  meafured, 
and  thence  it  will  be  k.iown.  It  weit  eafy  to  transfer 
to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  the  chords  of  all  arches  to 
the  extent  of  a  feaiicircle  ;  but  fuch  arc  rarely  found 
marked  upon  rules. 

But  now,  if  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity,  fuppofe  of 
50  degrees,  is  to  be  made  at  a  given  point  M  of  th<: 
light  line  KL  (lig.  6.)  From  the  centre  M,  and  the 
diltance  MN,  equal  to  the  chord  of  Go  degrees,  defcribe 
the  arc  QN.  Take  off  an  arc  NR,  whole  chord  is  e- 
qual  to  tliat  of  50  degrees  on  the  line  of  chords  ;  join 
the  points  M  and  R  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  MR  Ihall 
contain  an  angle  of  jo  degrees  w?ith  the  line  KL  pro- 
pofed. 

But  fometimes  we  cannot  produce  the  fides  till  they 
be  of  the  length  of  a  chord  of  60  degrees  on  our  fcale; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  fit  to  work  by  a  circle  of  propor- 
tions (that  is  a  feflor),  by  which  an  arc  may  be  made 
of  a  given  number  of  degrees  to  any  radius. 

The  quantities  of  angles  are  Ukewife  determined  by 
other  lines  ufually  marked  upon  rules,  as  the  lines  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fec»nts ;  but  as  thefe  methods  are 
not  fo  eafy  or  fo  proper  in  this  place,  we  omit  them. 

To  delineate  figures  fimilar  or  like  to  others  given, 
befides  the  equality  of  the  angles,  the  fame  proportion 
is  to  be  pielerved  among  the  fides  of  tlic  figure  that  is 
to  be  delineated,  as  is  among  tlie  fides  of  the  figures 
given.  For  which  purpofe,  on  the  rules  ufed  by  artills, 
there  is  a  line  divided  into  equal  parts,  more  or  lefs  in 
number,  and  greater  or  lefs  in  quantity  according  to 
the  plcafure  of  the  maker. 

Afoot  is  divided  into  inches;  and  an  inch,  by  means 
of  tranfveife  lines,  into  100  equal  parts  ;  fo  that  with 
this  fcale,  any  number  of  inches  below  I  2,  with  any 
part  of  an  inch,  can  be  taken  by  the  compaffes,  pro- 
viding fuch  part  be  greater  than  the  locth  part  of  an 
inch.  And  this  exactnefs  is  very  ncccffary  in  delinea- 
ting the  plans  of  houlcs,  and  in  other  cales. 

PROPOSITION     XXI. 

Fig.  7.  TTo  liiy  doivn  on  papjr,  ly  the  protraHor  or 
line  of  chords,  imdi'me  of  equo'  purts,  a  nght  lined  figurt 
like  to  one  grccii ,  providing  tl:e  angles  and  Jides  of  the 
figure  given  be  i-uown  ly  objervation  or  nuiifuration.  For 
example,  fupp^^fe  that  it  is  known  that  in  a  quadran- 
gular figure,  one  fide  is  of  235  feet,  that  the  angle 
contained  by  it  and  the  fecond  fide  is  of  84",  the  fe- 
cond  fide  of  288  feet,  the  angle  contained  by  it  and  the 
third  fide  of  72'',  and  that  the  third  fide  is  294  feet. 
Thefe  things  being  given,  a  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on 
paper  like  to  this  quadrangular  figure.  On  your  paper 
at  a  proper  point  A,  let  a  right  line  be  drawn,  upon 
which  take  2^^  equal  parts,  as  AB.  The  part  repre- 
fenting  a  foot  is  taken  greater  or  lefs,  aecordi.ng  as 
you  would  have  ymir  figure  greater  or  lefs.  In  the 
adjoining  figure,  the  1 00th  part  of  an  inch  is  taken  for 
a  toot.  And  accordingly  an  inch  divided  into  ico 
parts,  and  annexed  to  the  figure,  is  called  a  fcale  of 
100  feet.  Let  there  be  made  at  the  point  B  (by  the 
preceding  propofition)  an  angle  ABC  of  Sj'',  and  let 
BC  be  taken  of  288  parts  like  to  the  former.  Then 
let  the  angle  EGD  be  made  of  72°,  and  the  Lde  CD 
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les  anJ  of  294  equal  parts.  Then  let  the  fide  AD  be  drawn ; 
"B''"-  and  it  will  complete  the  figure  like  to  the  given.  I'he 
~*  mcafures  of  the  angle  A  and  D  can  be  known  by  the 
protrador  or  line  of  chords,  and  the  lide  AD  by  the 
line  of  equal  parts;  which  will  e.xactly  anfwcr  to  the 
corrijfponding  angles  and  to  the  lide  of  the  primary 
figure. 

After  the  very  fame  manner,  from  the  fides  and  an- 
gles given  which  cound  any  right-lined  figure,  a  figure 
like  to  it  may  be  drawn,  and  the  ml  of  its  fides  and 
augles  be  known. 

COROLLARY. 
Hence  any  trigonometrical  problem  in  right-lined 
triangles  may  be  rtfolvcd  by  delineating  the  triangle 
from  what  is  given  concerning  it,  as  in  this  propoli- 
tion.  The  unknown  fidc-s  eie  examined  by  a  line  of 
equal  parts,  and  the  angles  by  a  protradlor  or  line  of 
ciiords. 

PROPOSITION  XXII. 
7he  ii'iamcttr  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  Jind  its  cir- 
tutnference  nearly. — The  periphery  of  any  polygon  in- 
fcribcd  in  the  circle  is  Itfs  than  the  circumference,  and 
llie  periphery  of  any  polygon  defcribed  about  a  circle 
is  greater  than  the  circumference.  Whence  Archi- 
medes firil  dilcovticd  that  the  diameter  was  in  propor- 
tion to  the  c;rcu!r;fcrcnce,  as  7  to  22  nearly  ;  which 
ftrves  for  common  ufe.  But  the  moderns  have  co.ii- 
puted  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circum- 
ference to  greater  exatliicfs.  Suppofing  the  diameter 
100,  the  periphery  will  be  more  than  314,  but 
lefs  than  3,1  j.  The  diameter  is  more  nearly  to 
the  circumference,  as  113  to  355.  liut  Ludolphus 
van  Cuelen  exceeded  the  labrours  of  all  ;  for  by  im- 
meufe  ftudy  lie  found,  that  fuppofinLj  the  diameter 
ico,cco,coo,coo,ooo,ooo,oco,ooo,oco,ooo,oco, 
the  periphery  will  be  lef;  than 
314,159,265,358,979,323,846,264,338,327,9^1, 

but  greiter  tlian 
3 14, 1 59, 265,358,979, 323, S46,264.33S, 327,950; 
whence  it  will  be  ealy,  any  part  ot  tlie  circinnfsrcnce 
being  given   in  degrees  and  minutes,  to  aflign   it  in 
parts  of  the  diameter. 

Chap.  II.      Of  Surveying  and  Menfuring  of  La:;b. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  meafuring  of 
angles  and  fides,  whence  it  is  abundantly  cafy  to  lay 
down  a  field,  a  plane,  or  an  entire  country  ;  for  to 
this  nothing  is  requifite  but  the  prjtradion  of  triangles, 
and  of  other  plain  iigurcs,  after  ha\ing  mcalurt.i  their 
fides  and  angles.  But  as  this  is  efteemcd  an  important 
part  of  practical  geometry,  we  (hall  fubjoin  here  an 
account  of  it  with  all  pofTible  brevity;  fuggcfting  with- 
al, that  a  furveyor  will  improve  himfelf  more  by  one 
day's  pradlice  than  by  a  great  deal  of  reading. 

PROPOSITION     XXIII. 

To  explain  what  fur-vcying  it,  and  "what  iiiflrumctitt 
Surveyors  ufe. — Firft,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  furveyor 
view  the  field  that  is  to  be  meafured,  and  inveftigate 
its  fides  and  angles,  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  (having 
a  particular  mark  at  each  foot  of  length,  or  at  any 
number  of  feet,  as  may  bs  moil  convenient  for  redu- 
cing lines  or  furfaces  to  the  received  mtafurcs),  and 
the  graphomtter  defer  ibed  above.  Secondly,  It  is  ne- 
ceffary to  delineate  the  field  in  piano,  or  to  form  a 
map  of  it ;  that  is,  to  lay  down  on  paper  a  figure  fi- 
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milar  to  the  field ;  which  is  done  by  the  protra^'or  (or 
line  of  chords)  and  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Thirdly, 
It  is  neCLflary  to  find  out  the  area  of  the  field  fo  fur- 
veycd  and  rcprtfented  by  a  map.  Of  this  lad  we  are 
to  treat  below. 

The  fides  and  angles  of  fmall  fields  are  furveyed  by 
the  help  of  a  plain-table  :  which  is  generally  of  an  ob- 
long redangular  figure,  and  fupported  by  a  fulcrum,  fo 
as  to  turn  every  way  by  means  of  a  ball  and  focket. 
It  has  a  moveable  frame,  which  funounds  the  board 
and  ferves  to  keep  a  clean  paper  put  on  the  board 
clofe  and  right  to  it.  The  fides  of  the  frame  facing 
the  paper  arc  divided  into  equal  parts  every  way. 
The  board  hath  bcfidcs  a  box  with  a  magnetic  needle 
and  moreover  a  large  index  with  two  fights.  On  the 
edge  of  the  frame  of  the  board  are  marked  degrees 
and  minutes,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  room  of  a  grapho- 
meter. 

PROPOSITION  XXIV, 
Frc.  8.  To  delineate  a  JeU  by  the  help  of  a  plain- 
t.tUe,  from  one  Jlation  whence  all  its  angles  way  be  fern 
and  their  dijlances  meafured  by  a  chain. — Let  the  field 
that  is  to  be  laid  down  be  ABCDE.  At  any  conve- 
nient place  F,  let  the  plain-t.xble  be  eroded  ;  cover  it 
with  clean  paper,  in  which  let  fome  poiirt  near  theraiddc 
reprefent  tlie  Ilation.  Then  applying  at  this  place  the 
index  with  the  fights,  direCl  it  fo  as  that  through  the 
fights  fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  the  angles, 
fuppofe  A  ;  and  from  the  point  F,  reprefenting  the 
ftation,  drav/ a  faint  )\ght  line  along  the  fide  of  the 
ir.dtx  :  th'.n,  by  the  help  of  the  chain,  let  Y\  thedif- 
tuHce  of  tiie  Ilation  from  the  foi-efaid  angle  be  mea- 
fured. Then  taking  what  p.iit  you  think  convenient 
for  a  foot  or  pace  from  the  line  of  equal  parts,  fet  off 
on  the  flint  line  tiie  parts  correfponding  to  the  line 
FA  tliit  was  meafured  ;  and  let  there  be  a  mark 
made  reprefenting  the  angle  of  the  field  A.  Keep- 
ing the  table  iniuioveablc,  the  fame  is  to  be  done  with 
the  rell  of  the  angles ;  then  right  lines  joining  thofe 
n;arks.  Hiall  Iriclu<lc  a  tiguic  like  to  the  field,  as  is  evi- 
d:ni  from  5,  6.  Euch 

C  0  R  0  L  L  ^1  R  r. 
The  fame  thing  is  done  in  like  manner  by  the  gra- 
phoiiieter  :  for  hri\ing  obferved  in  each  of  the  tri- 
aiigief,  AFB,  BFC,  CFD,  s^'c.  the  angle  at  the  ftatiou 
F,  and  luiving  meafured  the  lines  r'"rom  the  ilation  to 
the  aiii;les  of  the  field,  let  fimilar  triangles  be  pro- 
ti-jdeu  on  pap«.r  (by  the  21.  prop,  of  this),  having  their 
coniii-.oii  vertex  in  the  point  of  Ilation.  All  the  hues, 
excepting  thofe  which  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  field, 
ait  to  be  drawn  faint  or  obfcure. 

Note  I.  When  a  fui-veyur  wants  to  lay  down  a 
field,  let  him  plsce  diilindtly  in  a  regifler  all  the  ob- 
fcivaiiuns  of  tiic  anglts,  and  the  ineafures  of  the  fides, 
until,  at  f.me  and  place  convenient,  he  draw  out  the 
figure  oil  paper. 

Note  2.  The  obfervations  made  by  the  help  of  the 
gijiphometer  are  to  be  examined  :  for  all  the  angles 
about  the  point  F  ought  to  be  equal  to  four  right  ones. 
{by  cor.  2.  art.  30.  of  P;irt  I.) 

PROPOSITION  XXV, 
FiC.  9.  To  lay  down  a  field  by  means  ofttoojla- 
tktis,  from  e.ich  of  tuhl^b  all  the  angles  can  be  feen,  by 
nttjfuri.ig  only  ih;  d'jhince  of  the  Jlaticus. — Let  the  i:>- 
Ih  uineut  ;•;  ^jlaccd-at  the  Qatiou  F  :  and  having  chofen 
4  a 
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iSuncyirg  a  point  rcprcfenting  it  upon  the  paper  which  is  laid 
^ofl-^n'i-  upon  the  plain  table,  let  the  index  be  applied  at  this 
''-'     '  point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about  it.     Then  let   it  be 

direfted  fuccelTively  to  the  feveral  angles  cf  the  fitld  : 
and  when  any  angle  is  fcen  through  the  fights,  draw 
an  obfcure  line  along  the  fide  of  the  index.  Let  the 
index,  with  the  fights,  be  diieded  after  the  fame 
rnaimcr  to  the  ftation  G  :  on  the  obfcure  line  drawn 
along  its  fide,  pointing  to  A,  fet  off  from  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts  a  line  correfponding  to  the  meafured  di- 
fiance  of  the  ilations,  and  this  will  determine  the  point 
G.  Then  remove  the  indrument  to  the  llation  G, 
and  applying  the  index  to  the  line  rcprefenting  the 
diftance  of  the  ftations,  place  the  inflrument  fo  that 
the  firft  ftation  may  be  feen  through  the  fights.  Then 
the  inflrument  remaining  immoveable,  let  the  index 
be  applied  to  the  point  leprefenling  the  fecond  ftation 
G,  and  be  fuccoflivcly  direfted  by  means  of  its  fights 
to  all  the  angles  of  the  field,  drawing  (as  before)  ob- 
fcure lines :  and  the  inttrfeftion  of  the  two  obfcure 
lines  that  were  drawn  to  the  fame  angle  from-the  two 
ftations  will  aUvayp  reprcfcnt  that  angle  on  the  plan. 
Care  mull  be  taken  that  thofe  lines  be  not  miftaken 
for  one  another.  Lines  joining  thofe  interkciions  will 
form  a  figure  on  the  paper  like  to  the  field. 
SCHOLIUM. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  the  fame  by  the  gra- 
phometer,  if  you  keep  a  diftinft  account  of  your  ob- 
fervatiop.s  of  the  angles  made  by  the  line  joining  the 
ftations.  End  the  lines  drawn  from  the  ftations  to  the 
refpeftive  angles  of  the  field.  And  this  is  the  moft 
common  manner  of  laying  down  whole  countries.  The 
tops  of  two.  mountains  are  taken  for  two  ftations,  and 
their  diftance  is  either  meafured  by  fome  of  the  me- 
thods mentioned  above,  or  is  taken  according  to  com- 
mon repute.  The  fights  are  fucceffivdy  dire&ed  to- 
wards cities,  churches,  villages,  forts,  lakes,  turnings 
cf  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

Note,  The  diftance  of  the  ftations  ought  to  be  great 
enough,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  field  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured ;  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  are  not  in  a  line  wi:h 
any  angle  of  the  field.  And  care  ought  to  be  taken 
likewife  that  the  angles,  for  example,  FAG,  FDG,  &c. 
ie  neither  very  acute,  nor  very  obtufe.  Such  angles 
are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofTihle  ;  and  this  admo- 
rition  is  found  very  ufeful  in  pradicc. 

PROPOSITION  XXVI. 
Fig.  lo.  To  lay  down  any  field,  ho-wtver  irregular 
iu  fgure  may  be,  by  the  help  of  the  graphomcter. — Let 
ABCEDHG  be  fuch  a  field.  Let  its  angles  (in  going 
round  it)  be  obfcncd  with  a  graphometer  (by  the  12. 
of  this)  and  noted  down  ;  let  its  fides  be  meafured  with 
a  chain  ;  and  (by  what  was  fnid  on  the  2  i.  of  this)  let 
a  figure  like  to  the  given  field  be  protrafted  on  paper. 
If  any  mountain  is  in  the  circumference,  the  horizontal 
line  lild  under  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a  fide,  which  may  be 
found  by  two  or  three  obfervations  according  to  fome 
of  the  methods  defcribed  above  ;  and  its  place  on  the 
map  is  to  be  dlftinguiflied  by  a  ftiade,  that  it  may  be 
known  a  mountain  is  there. 

If  not  only  the  circumference  of  the  field  is  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  but  alfo  its  contents,  as  viilagts, 
gardens,  churches,  i)ublic  roads,  we  muft  proceed  in 
tills  manner. 

Let  there  be  (for   example)  a  church  F,  to  be  laid 
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down  in  the  plan.  Let  the  angles  ABFn.\F  be  ob-  Survcyiu 
ferved  and  protrafted  on  paper  in  iheir  proper  places,  ^  '""*• 
the  interfcftion  of  the  Hvo  fides  BF  and  AF  will  give 
the  place  of  the  churi:h  on  the  paper  :  or,  more  cxaft- 
ly,  the  lines  BF  AF  being  meafured,  let  circles  be  de- 
fcribed from  the  centres  B  and  A,  with  parts  from  the 
fcale  correfponding  to  the  diftances  BF  and  AF,  and 
the  place  of  the  church  will  be  at  their  interfcftion. 

Note  I.  While  the  angles  obferved  by  the  grapho- 
meter are  taken  down,  you  muil  be  careful  to  diftln- 
guilTi  the  external  angles,  as  E  and  G,  that  they  may 
be  rightly  protrafted  afterwards  on  paper. 

Note  2.  Our  obfervations  of  the  angles  may  be  exa- 
mined by  computing  if  all  the  internal  angles  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles,  four  excepted,  as  there  are 
fides  of  the  figure  ;  (for  this  is  demonftrated  by  32,  I, 
Eucl.)  But  in  place  of  any  external  angle  DEC,  its 
complement  to  a  circle  is  to  be  taken. 

PROPOSITION  XXVIT. 
Fig.  II.  To  lay  down  a  plain  fold  without  injlru- 
mcnts. — If  a  fmall  field  is  to  be  meafured,  and  a  map 
of  it  to  be  made,  and  you  are  not  provided  with  in- 
flruments  ;  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  tri- 
angles, by  light-lines,  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  after  mea- 
furlng  the  three  fides  of  any  of  the  triangles,  for  ex- 
ample of  ABC,  let  its  fides  be  laid  down  from  a  con- 
venient fcale  on  paper,  (by  the  22.  of  this.)  Again, 
let  the  other  two  fides  BD  CD  of  the  triangle  CBD 
be  meafured  and  protrafted  on  the  paper  by  the  fame  " 
fcale  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with 
the  reft  of  the  triangles  of  which  the  field  is  compofed, 
and  the  map  of  the  field  will  be  perfefted  ;  for  the 
three  fides  of  a  triangle  determine  the  triangle  ; 
whence  each  triangle  on  the  paper  is  fimilar  to  its 
correfpondcnt  triangle  in  the  field,  and  is  fimilaily 
fituated  ;  confequenily  the  whole  figure  is  like  to  the 
whole  hjld. 

SCHOLIUM. 
If  the  field  be  fmall,  and  all  its  angles  may  be  feen 
from  one  ftation,  it  may  be  very  well  laid  down  by  the 
plain-table,  (by  the  24.  of  this  )  If  the  field  be  lar- 
ger, and  have  the  rcquifite  conditions,  and  great  ex- 
adnefs  is  not  expefted,  it  likewife  may  be  plotted  by 
means  of  the  plain-table,  or  by  the  graphometer  (ac- 
cording to  the  25.  of  this) ;  but  in  fields  that  are  irre- 
gular and  mountainous,  whtn  an  exa£l  map  is  required, 
we  are  to  make  life  of  the  graphometer  (as  in  the  26. 
of  this),  but  rarely  of  the  plain-table. 

Havi-g  protrafted  the  bounding  lines,  the  particu- 
lar parts  contained  within  them  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  proper  operations  for  this  purpofe  (delivered  in 
the  26th  propofition  ;  and  the  method  delerlbed  in  the 
27Ch  propofition  may  be  fometimes  of  fcrvice)  ;  for 
we  may  truft  more  to  the  meafuring  of  fides  than  to 
the  obferving  of  angles.  We  are  not  to  compute 
four-fided  and  manv-fided  figures  till  they  are  refolvcd 
into  triangles  :  for  the  fides  do  not  determine  thofe  fi- 
gures. 

In  the  laying  down  of  cities,  or  the  like,  tee  may 
make  ufe  of  any  of  the  methods  defcribed  above  that 
may  be  moft  conyenient. 

The  map  being  finlflicd,  it  is  transferred  on  clean 
paper,  by  putting  the  firft  ft<etch  above  it,  and  mark- 
ing the  angles  by  the  point  of  a  fmall  needle.  Thefe 
points  being  joined  by  right  lines,  and  the  whole  illu- 
^  minated 
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)'"S  minated  by  colours  proper  to  each  part,  and  the  figure 
"'  •    of  the  manner's  compafs  being  added  to  diftinguilh  the 
north  and  fouih,    with  a  fcale  on  the  margin,  the  map 
or  plan  will  be  finifhed  and  neat. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  plainly  treated  of  furvey- 
ing,  and  fhown  by  what  inllruments  it  is  performed  ; 
having  avoided  thofe  methods  which  depend  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  not  only  becaufe  its  direftion  may 
vary  in  different  places  of  a  field  (the  contrary  of  this 
at  lealt  doth  not  appear,)  but  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  obferved  by  it  cannot  be  exactly  known  ;  for 
an  error  of  two  or  three  degrees  can  fcarcely  be  avoid- 
ed in  taking  angles  by  it. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  furveying,  whereby 
the  area  of  a  field  already  laid  down  on  piper  is  found 
in  acres,  roods,  or  any  other  fiiperficial  meafures ;  this 
we  have  to  the  following  (edtion,  which  treats  of  the 
menfuration  of  furfaces. 

"  Befidcs  the  inllruments  defcribed  above,  a  fur- 
veyor  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  oiT-fct  IluiT  etjual 
in  length  to  lo  linkj  of  the  chain,  and  divided  into  lo 
equal  parts.  He  ought  likewife  to  have  lo  arrows  or 
fmall  llraight  (licks  near  two  feet  long,  (hod  with  iron 
fertils.  When  the  chain  is  firil  opened,  it  ought  to 
be  examined  by  the  off-fet  ftaff.  In  meafuring  any 
line,  the  leader  of  the  chain  is  to  have  the  lo  arrows 
at  firft  fetting  out.  When  the  chain  is  llretched  in 
the  line,  and  the  near  end  touches  the  place  from 
which  you  meafure,  the  leader  llicks  one  of  the  lo 
aiTows  in  the  ground,  at  the  far  end  of  the  chain. 
Then  the  leader  leaving  the  arrow,  proceeds  with  the 
chain  anothtrlcngth  ;  and  the  chain  being  ftrctched 
in  the  line,  fo  that  the  ntar  end  touches  the  fitlt  arrow, 
the  leader  llicks  down  another  arrow  at  his  end  of  the 
chain.  The  line  is  prtferved  llraight,  if  the  arrows  be 
always  fct  fo  as  to  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  place 
you  meafure  from,  and  that  to  which  you  are  going. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the  leader  have  no 
more  arrows.  At  the  eleventh  chain,  the  arrows  are 
to  be  carried  to  him  again,  and  he  is  to  ftick  one  of 
them  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  chai;i.  And 
the  fame  is  to  be  done  at  the  2  i.  3  i.  41.  &c.  chains, 
if  there  arc  fo  many  in  a  right  line  to  be  meafured.' 
In  this  manner  you  can  hardly  commit  an  error  in 
numbering  the  chains,  unlefs  of  lO  chains  at  once. 

The  off-fet  ilaff  ferves  for  meufuring  readily  the 
diflances  of  any  things  proper  to  be  reprefented  in 
your  plan,  from  the  llation-llne,  while  you  go  along. 
Thcfe  diflances  ought  to  be  entered  into  your  field- 
book,  with  the  correfponding  dillances  from  the  lall 
ftation,  and  proper  remarks,  that  you  may  be  ena- 
bled to  plot  them  juftly,  and  be  in  no  danger  of 
miftaking  one  for  another  when  you  extend  your 
plan.  The  field-book  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  five  columns.  In  the  middle  column  the  angles 
at  the  feveral  ilations  taken  by  the  theodolite  are  to 
be  entered,  with  the  dillances  from  ihe  Ilations.  The 
diflances  taken  by  the  ofT-ftt  llaff,  en  either  fide  of 
tlic  (lation-line,  are  to  be  entered  into  columns  on 
cither  fide  of  the  middle  column,  according  to  their 
pofiticn  with  refpedl  to  that  line.  The  names  and 
charafters  of  the  objefts,  with  proper  remarks,  may 
be  entered  in  columns  on  either  fide  of  thcfe  lafl. 

"  Becaufe,  in  the  place  of  the  graphometer  defcri- 
bed by  jour  author,  furveyors  now  make  ufc  of  the 
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theodolite,  we  ihall  fubjoln  a  defcription  of  Mr  Sif-  Survejug 
fon's  lateft   improved  theodolite  from  Mr  Gardner's  °'  '•^"<*- 
praftical  furveying  improved.     See   a  figure  of  it  in  !. 

Plate  CCXVIII. 

"  In  this  inftrument,  the  three  ftalFs,  by  brafs  fer- 
rils  at  top  fcrew  into  bell-metal  joints,  that  arc 
moveable  between  brafs  pillars,  fixed  in  a  ftrong 
brafs  plate  ;  in  which,  round  the  centre,  is  fixed  a 
focket  with  a  ball  moveable  in  it,  and  upon  which 
the  four  fcrews  prefs,  that  fct  the  limb  horizontal  : 
Next  above  is  another  fuch  plate,  through  which  the 
faid  fcrews  pafs,  and  on  which,  round  the  centre,  I3 
fixed  a  frudrum  of  a  cone  of  bcU-mctal,  whofe  axis 
(being  conneAed  with  the  centre  of  the  bell)  is  al- 
ways perpendicular  to  the  limb,  by  means  of  a  coni- 
cal brafs  ferril  fitted  to  it,  whereon  is  fixed  the  com- 
pafs-box  ;  and  on  it  the  limb,  which  is  a  ftrong  bell- 
metal  ring,  whereon  are  moveable  three  brafs  indexes, 
in  whofe  plate  arc  fixed  four  brafs  pillars,  that,  joining 
at  top,  hold  the  centre  pin  of  the  bell-metal  double 
fextant,  whofe  double  index  is  fixed  on  the  centre  of 
the  fame  plate  :  Within  the  double  fextant  is  fixed 
the  fpirit  level,  and  over  it  the  telefcope. 

"  The  compafsbox  is  graved  with  two  diamonds 
for  north  and  fouth,  and  with  20  degrees  on  both 
fides  of  each,  that  the  needle  may  be  fct  to  tlie  varia- 
tion, and  its  error  alfo  known. 

"  The  limb  has  two  ^curt  di  luce  againft  the  dia- 
monds in  the  box,  inftead  of  180  each,  and  is  cu- 
rioufly  divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  numbered  to 
the  left  hand  at  every  10  to  twice  180,  havlnjr 
three  indexes  diflant  120.  (with  Nonius's  divlfions  ou 
each  for  the  decimals  of  a  degree),  that  are  moved  by 
a  pinion  fixed  below  one  of  them,  without  moving  the 
liuib  ;  and  in  another  is  a  fcrew  and  fpring  under,  to 
fix  it  to  any  part  of  the  limb.  It  has  alfo  divifions 
numbered,  for  taking  the  quarter  girt  in  inches  of 
round  timber  at  the  middle  height,  when  flanding  10 
feet  horizontally  diflant  from  its  centre  ;  which  at  so 
mufl  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled  ;  to  which  a  Ihort- 
er  index  is  ufed,  having  Nonius's  divilions  for  the  de- 
cimals of  an  inch  ;  but  an  abatement  muil  be  made  for 
the  bark,  if  not  taken  off. 

"  The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one  fide  front 
under  its  centre  (when  the  fpirit-tube  and  telefcope 
are  level)  to  above  60  degrees  each  way,  and  ninii- 
bered  at  10,  20,  &c.  and  the  double  iiidi.x  (through 
which  it  is  moveable)  Ihows  on  the  fame  fide  the  de- 
gree and  decimal  of  any  altitude  or  deprcfilon  to  that 
extent  by  Nonius's  divifions:  On  the  other  fide  are 
divifions  numbcied,  for  taking  the  upright  height 
of  timber,  &c.  in  feet,  when  diflant  10  feet;  which 
at  20  mufl  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled  ;  and  alfo 
the  quantities  for  reducing  hypothenufal  lines  to  ho- 
rizontal. It  is  moveable  by  a  pinion  fixed  in  the 
double  index. 

"  The  telefcope  is  a  little  fliortcr  than  the  diameter 
of  the  limb,  that  a  fall  may  not  hurt  it ;  yet  it  will 
magnify  as  much,  and  fliow  a  diflant  objril  *i  per- 
fedl  as  raoft  of  triple  its  length.  In  its  focus  aie  very 
fine  crofs  wires,  whofe  interfcction  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  double  fextant  ;  and  this  was  a  whole  circle,  and 
turned  in  a  lathe  to  a  true  plane,  and  ii^  fixed  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb  ;  fo  that,  whenever  the  limb  is  fit 
horizontal  (which  is  readily  doue  by  making  the  fpi- 
rit- 
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SurveyiDi.'  rit-Uibe  level  ovfr  ttvo  Tcrcws,   and  the  like  over  the 
of  I.ana.    oilj^r    two),    the    double    fixtant    and   tcltfcope    arc 
'  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane;  and  then  every  an<xle  taken 

on  the  limb  (though  the  tclcfeopc  be  never  fo  much 
elevated  nrdeprefled)  will  be  an  an^le  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  And  this  is  abfolutcly  iKceilary  in  plot- 
ting a  horizontal  plane. 

"  If  the  landr.  to  be  plotted  are  hillv,  and  not  in 
any  one  plane,  the  lines  meafurcd  cannot  be  truly 
laid  down  on  paper,  without  being  redueed  to  one 
plane,  which  nniil  be  the  horizontal,  bccuufc  angles 
are  taken  in  that  plane. — 

"  In  viewing  your  objefts,  if  they  have  much  alti- 
tude or  depreflion,  either  write  down  tlie  degree  and 
decimal  (liown  on  the  double  fe!(taiit,  or  the  links  (hown 
on  the  back  fide  ;  which  lad  fubtraftcd  from  every 
chain  in  the  ftationlinc,  leaves  the  length  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  But  if  the  degree  is  taken,  the  follow- 
ing table  will  fhow  the  quantity. 

A  Tabic  cf  the  links  to  he  fvhtraded  out  of  every  chain  in 
hypothcnufallin:!  of fen:eral degrees  altituik,  or  deprejjloti , 
for  rctiucing  them  to  horizontal. 


Decrees.   J^iiiis, 

23>074 8 

24.495 9 

25,84  10 

27.13  —  'I 

28,36     I  2 


"  Let  the  firfl  ftation  line  really  mc.ifure  1 1 07  links, 
and  the  angle  of  altitude  or  depreflion  be  ig',  95  ; 
looking  in  the  table  you  will  find  againll  1 9-,  95,  is  6 
links.  Now  6  times  I  1  is  66,  which  fubtradltd  from 
1107,  leaves  IC41,  the  true  length  to  be  laid  down  ih 
the  plan. 

It  is  ufeful  in  furveying,  fo  take  the  angles,  which 
the  bounding  lines  form,  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
in  order  to  check  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  to  plot 
them  conveniently  afterwards." 

Chap.  III.     Of  the  Surfaces  of  Belies. 

The  fmalleft  fuperficial  meafure  with  us  is  a  ftjuare 
inch  ;  144  of  which  make  a  fquare  foot.  Wrights 
make  ufe  of  thefe  in  the  meafuring  of  deals  and  planks; 
but  the  fquare  foot  which  the  gla/.iers  ufe  in  meafuring 
of  glafs,  confilts  only  of  64  fquare  inches.  The  other 
meafures  are,  firft,  the  ell  fquaie;  fecondly,  the  fall, 
containing  36  fquare  ells  ;  thirdly,  the  rood,  contain- 
ing 40  falls  ;  fouithly,  the  acre,  containing  4  roods. 
Slaters,  mafons,  and  pavers,  ufe  the  ell  fquare  and  the 
fall ;  furvcyors  of  land  ufe  the  fquare  ell,  the  fall,  the 
rood,  and  the  acre. 

The  fuperficial  meafures  cf  the  Englifli  are,  firft,  the 
fquare  foot  ;  fecondly,  the  fquare  yard,  containing  9 
fquare  feet,  for  their  yard  contains  only  3  feet;  thirdly, 
the  pole,  containing  31:5  fquare  yards;  fourthly,  the 
rood,  containing  40  pijhs  ;  fifthly,  the  acre,  contain- 
ing 4  roi^ds.  And  licn.:e  it  is  eaiy  to  reduce  our  fuper- 
ficial meafures  to  the  Englifh,  or  theirs  to  ours. 

*'  In  order  to  find  the  ccnter.t  of  a  field,  it  13  moft 
convenient  to  nicafure  the  lines  by  the  chains  defciibed 
above,  p.  671.  that  of  22  yards  for  computing  the 
EtiglKh  acres,  and  that  of  24  Scots  tils  for  the  acres  of 
Scotland,  'i  he  chain  is  divided  into  ico  links,  and 
N^  137. 


the   fquare  of  the  chain   Is  10, 000   fquare  links;    10  ^"ff^"* 
fquares  of  the  chain,  or  ico,ooo  fquare  links,  give  an     ^'"'^" 
acre.     Ttiercfore.  if  the  area  be   exprificd  by  fquare         ''^ 
links,  divide  by  100, coo,  or  cut  off  five  decimal  places, 
and  the  quotient  fliall  give  the  area  in  a^res  and  deci- 
mals of  an  acre.     Write   the  entire  acres  apart ;  but 
multiply  the  decimals   of  an  acre  by  4,   and  the  pro-  ■ 

du.:l  Ihall  give  the  remainder  of  the  area  in  roods  and  •■ 

decimals  of  a  rood.  Let  the  entire  roods  be  noted  a- 
part  after  the  acres  ;  then  multiply  the  decimals  of  a 
rood  by  40,  and  the  produit  fliall  give  the  remainder 
of  the  area  in  falls  or  poles.  Let  the  entire  falls  or 
poles  be  then  -writ  af;er  the  roods,  and  multiply  the  de- 
cimals of  a  fall  by  ^6,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the 
meafures  of  Scotland  ;  but  mukiply  the  decimals  of  a 
pole  by  30J,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the  meafures  of 
England,  and  the  produft  fliall  give  the  remainder  cf 
the  area  in  fquare  ells  in  the  former  cafe,  but  in  fquare 
yards  in  the  latter.  If,  in  the  former  cafe,  you  would 
reduce  the  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell  to  fquare  feet, 
multiply  them  by  9.50694;  but,  in  the  latter  cale,  the 
decimals  of  the  Englifii  fquare  yard  are  reduced  to 
fquare  feet,   by  multiplying  them  by  9. 

"  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the  area  appears  to 
contain  12.6584;  fquare  links  of  the  chain  of  24  ells  ; 
and  that  this  area  is  to  be  expreffed  in  acres,  roods, 
falls,  &c.  of  the  meafures  of  Scotland.  Divide  the 
fquare  links  by  100,000,  and  the  quotient  12.65842 
(hows  the  area  to  contain  12  acres  tVo'oVo  of  a"  atre. 
Multiply  the  decimal  part  by  4,  and  the  produil 
2.63368  gives  the  remainder  in  roods  and  decimals  of 
a  rood.  Thofe  decimals  of  the  rood  being  multiplied 
by  40,  the  produft  gives  25.3472  falls.  Multiply  the 
decimals  of  the  fall  by  36,  and  the  product  gives 
12.4992  fquare  ells.  The  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell 
multiplied  by  9.50594  give  4.7458  fquare  feet. 
Therefore  the  area  propofed  amounts  to  12  acres, 
2  roods,  25  falls,  13  fquare  cUs,  and  ^^^J'-^  fquare 
feet. 

"  But  if  the  area  contains  the  fame  number  of 
fquare  links  of  Gunter's  chain,  and  is  to  be  exprefied 
by  Englifh  meafures,  the  acres  and  roods  are  computed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  c;.le.  The  poles 
are  computed  as  the  falls,  lint  the  decimals  of  the  polci 
I'iz.  ToVuo'  3re  to  be  muhiplied  by  ^D^  (or  30.25), 
and  the  produti  gives  10.5028  fquare  yards.  1'lie 
decimals  of  the  fquareyard,  multiplied  by  9,  give  4. 5252 
fquare  feet;  tlierefore,  in  this  cale,  the  area  is  in  Kng- 
lilh  meafure  I  2  acres,  2  roods,  25  poles,  10  fquare  yards, 
and  4tVjVo  fquare  feet. 

"  The  Scots  acre  is  to  the  Englini  acre,  by  llatute, 
as  100,000  to  7-1,694,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  dif- 
ference hetwixt  the  Scots  and  Englilh  foot  above  men- 
tioned. But  it  is  ctillomary  in  fome  parts  of  England  to 
have  18.21,  Sic.  !eet  to  a  pole,  and  160  fuch  poles  to 
an  acre  ;  whereas,  by  the  ftatute,  16^  feet  make  a  pole. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  acre  is  greater  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
of  the  number  of  feet  to  a  pole. 

"  They  who  meafure  land  in  Scotland  by  an  ell  of 
37  EnglilN  inches,  make  the  acre  Ids  than  the  triife 
Scots  acre  by  593/5  fquare  Englilh  feet,  or  by  about 
■j-'j-  of  the  acre. 

"  An  hulhand  land  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and 
fcythe-land,  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with  a 
plough,  and  mown  with  a  fey  the;   13  acres  of  arable 
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•faces  of  land  make  an  oxgang  or  oxengate;  four  oxencate  make 

todies^  a  pound  'and  of  old  extent  (by  a  decree  of  the  Exche- 

"^  quer,  March  l  i.  1585),  and  is  called  librata  terrji.      A 

forty-lhilling  land  of  old  extent  contains  8  oxgang,  or 

104  acres. 

"  The  arpent,  about  Paris,  contains  32,400  fquare 
Paris  feet,  and  is  equal  to  2  J-  Scots  roods,  or  3  rVV  Eng- 
lifh  roods. 

"  The  adus  quadratuT,  according  to  Varro,  Collu- 
mella,  &c.  was  a  fquare  of  120  Roman  feet.  The  ju- 
gerum  was  the  double  of  this.  It  is  to  the  Scots  acre 
as  10,000  to  20,456,  and  to  the  Englilh  acre  as 
10,000  to  16,097.  It  was  divided  (like  the  as)  into 
12  wifitt,  and  the  uncia  into  2^fcrupula." — This,  with 
the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  are  taken  from  an  in- 
genious manufcript,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart  pro- 
felTor  of  natural  philofophy.  The  greatell  part  of  the 
table  in  p.  671.  was  taken  from  it  likewife. 

PROPOSITION     XXVIII. 

Fig.  12.  To  Jlnd  out  the  area  of  a  reSiangular  paral- 
lelogram A  BCD. — Let  the  fide  AB,  for  example,  be 
5  feet  long,  and  BC  (which  conllitutes  with  BA  a 
right  angle  at  B)  be  17  feet.  Let  17  be  multiplied  by 
5,  and  the  produft  85  will  be  the  number  of  fquare 
feet  in  the  area  of  the  figure  A  BCD.  But  if  the  pa- 
rallelogram propofed  is  not  redangular  as  BEFC,  its 
bafe  BC  multiplied  into  its  perpendicular  height  AB 
(not  into  its  fide  BE)  will  give  its  area.  This  is  evi- 
dent  from  art.  68.  of  Part  I. 

PROPOSITION     XXIX. 

Fig.  13.  To  Jlnd  the  area  of  a  given  triangle. — Let 
the  triangle  BAC  be  given,  whofe  bafe  BC  is  fuppo- 
fed  9  feet  long  :  let  the  perpendicular  AD  be  drawn 
from  the  angle  A  oppolite  to  the  bafe,  and  let  us  fup- 
pofe  AD  to  be  4  feet.  Let  the  half  of  the  perpen- 
dicular be  multiplied  into  the  bafe,  or  the  half  of  the 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  or  take  the  half  of  the 
produA  of  the  whole  bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  the 
product  gives  1 8  fquare  feet  for  the  area  of  the  given 
triangle. 

But  if  only  the  fides  are  given,  the  perpendicular  is 
found  either  by  protrafting  the  triangle,  or  by  12  th 
and  13th  2.  Eucl.  or  by  trigonometry.  But  how  the 
area  of  a  triangle  may  be  found  from  the  given  fides 
only,  fhall  be  fhown  in  the  3 1  ft  propofuion. 

PROPOSITION     XXX. 

Fig.  14.  To  find  the  area  of  any  reili'ineal  figure. — 
If  the  figure  be  irregular,  let  it  be  rcfolved  into  tri- 
angles ;  and  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  bafes  in  each 
of  them,  let  the  area  of  each  triangle  be  found  by  the 
preceding  propofition,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  areas  will 
give  the  area  of  the  figure. 

SCHOLIUM     I. 

In  mcafuring  boards,  planks,  and  glafs,  their  fides 
are  to  be  meafured  by  a  foot-rule  divided  into  100  equal 
parts  ;  and  after  multiplying  the  fides,  the  decimal  Frac- 
tions are  eafily  reduced  to  lefler  denominations.  The 
menfuration  of  thefe  is  eafy,  when  they  are  reftangu- 
lar  parallelograms. 

SCHOLIUM     2. 

If  a  field  is  to  be  meafured,  let  it  firlt  be  plotted  on 
paper,  by  fome  of  the  methods  above  defcribed,  and 
let  the  fiijure  fo  laid  down  be  divided  into  triangles,  as 
was  Ihown  in  the  preceding  propofition. 

The  bafe  of  any  triangle,  or  the  perpendicular  upon 
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the  bafe,  or  the   didance  of  any  two   points   of  the  Surfaces  of 
field,  is  meafured  by  applying  it  to  the  fcalc  according      J^'''"- 
to  which  the  map  is  drawn.  •~~~/~—' 

SCHOLIUM    3. 

But  if  the  field  given  be  not  m  an  horizontal  plane, 
but  uneven  and  mountainous,  the  fcale  gives  the  hori- 
zontal line  between  any  two  points,  but  not  their  di- 
ftance  meafured  on  the  uneven  furface  of  the  field.  And 
indeed  it  would  appear,  that  the  horizontal  plane  is  to 
be  accounted  the  area  of  an  uneven  and  hilly  country. 
For  if  fuch  ground  is  laid  wit  for  building  on,  or  for 
planting  with  trees,  or  bearing  corn,  fince  thefe  (land 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  plain,  that  a  moun- 
tainous country  cannot  be  confidercd  as  of  greater  ex- 
tent f  >r  thofe  ufcs  than  the  horizontal  plane  ;  nay.  per- 
haps, for  nounfiiiiig  of  plants,  the  horizontal  plane 
may  be  preferable. 

If,  however,  the  area  of  a  figure,  as  it  lies  regu- 
larly on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  meafured, 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  refolving  it  into  triangles 
as  it  lies.  The  fum  of  their  areas  will  be  the  area 
fought  ;  which  exceeds  the  area  of  the  horizontal  li- 
gure  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  field  is  mere  or  lefs 
uneven. 

PROPOSITION     XXXI. 

Fig.  13.  The  fides  of  a  triangle  being  given,  to  find 
the  area,  luithout finding  the  perpendicular. — Let  all  the 
fides  of  the  triangle  be  collected  into  one  fum  ;  from 
the  half  of  which  let  the  fides  be  feparately  fubtratlcd, 
that  three  differences  may  be  found  betwixt  the  fore- 
faid  half  fum  and  each  fide  ;  then  let  thefe  tliree  dilTe- 
rences  and  the  half  fum  be  multiplied  into  one  another, 
and  the  fquare  root  of  the  produtl  will  give  the  area  of 
the  triangle.  For  example,  let  the  fides  be  10,  17,21; 
the  half  of  their  fum  is  24 ;  the  three  differences  be- 
twixt this  half  fum  and  the  three  fides,  are  14,  7,  and 
3.  The  firil  being  multiplied  by  the  fecond,  and  their 
produA  by  the  third,  we  have  294  for  the  produA  of 
the  differences ;  which  multiplied  by  the  forefaid  half 
fum  24,  gives  7056;  the  fquare  root  of  which  84  is 
the  area  of  the  triangle.  The  demonftration  of  this, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  omit.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
feveral  treatifes,  particularly  in  Clavius's  PraAical  Geo- 
metry. 

PROPOSITION   xxxn. 

Fig.  15.  The  area  of  the  ordinate  figure  A.liE.YGH 
is  equal  to  the  produ3  of  the  half  circumference  of  the  po- 
lygon, multiplied  into  the  perpendicular  draivn  from  the 
centre  of  the  circumfcrihed  circle  10  the  fide  of  the  pJ\gon. — 
For  the  ordinate  figure  can  be  refolvcd  into  as  many 
equal  triangles  as  there  are  fides  of  the  figure  ;  and 
fince  each  triangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  half  the 
bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  it  is  evident  that  the  fum 
of  all  the  triangles  together,  that  is  the  polygon,  is 
equal  to  the  produA  of  half  the  fum  of  the  bafes  (that 
is  the  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  polygon)  in- 
to the  common  perpentiicular  height  of  the  triangles 
drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  one  of  the  fides  ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  .AB. 

PROPOSITION     XXXIII. 

FlG.  16.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  ty  multiplying 
the  half  of  the  periphery  into  the  rui'ius,  or  the  bidf  of  iIk 
radius  into  the  periphery.  -For  a  ciicle  is  not  different 
from  an  ordinate  or  regular  polygon  of  an  inlinitr  num- 
ber of  fides,  and  the  common  luight  of  the  aiaiiglcs  in- 
4  K  to 
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of  to  wInVti  the  polyfjon  or  circle  rtny  be  fuppofcd  to  be 

•      dividec]  i*  the  radiii»  of  tlic  circle. 

—  Wire  it  worili  wliilc,  it  wire  cafy  to  demonftrateac- 
curattly  thi»  j>ro|)i'(ill')ii,  by  meant  of  tlii  iiiforibed  and 
circun/cribcd  fiKiiri's,  a«  is  done  in  ihi:  5th  prop,  of 
the  trcatlfc  of  Arthiinedn  concerninjj  the  dimciiiioni 
of  the  circle. 

n  0  R  0  I.  L  /I  R  r. 

llcnr'caifo  it  appcarn,  that  the  area  of  the  fcftor 
AISC'I)  is  produced  by  midtipiyinf;  the  half  of  the 
arc  into  the  tu/liii»,  and  hkcwifc  that  the  area  of  the 
fi-gmciit  of  the  circle  ADC  iti  found  by  fublrii^.tiiiij 
from  the   ar«a  of  the   kt\<ir  the  aica  of  the  triaii;;!'; 

AliC. 

I'  R  O  i'  (J  S   I   T   I   O   N     XXX fV. 

Fio.  I  7.  Thr  circle  ii  I'l  the  fr/uare  of  the  iliumrler  ai 
III0  I /^nearly.  —  Tor  if  I  lie  diainrfr  AB  be  fiippofed  to 
be  7,  the  cireiimferciicc  AHIiK  will  be  almoll  22  (by 
the  22<l  prop,  of  this  Part),  and  the  area  ofthcf(|uarc 
DC  will  be  4y  ;  and,  by  the  preceding  prop,  the  ar<-a 
of  the  circle  will  be  jS^  :  therefore  the  fquare  DC  will 
be  to  the  infcribed  circle  a»  49  to  38!,  or  it  <jH  to  77, 
that  i»,   a»  14  to  I  I.      ^  E    1). 

If  jjreater  cxadtncfi  in  roipiircd,  yon  mav  proceed  to 
any  dr^ree  of  accuracy  :  for  the  f'|iiarc  DC  i«  to  the 
infcribed  circle,  aa  1  to  1 — r  +  r — t+J — tV+Zt'  ^'• 
in  hifimlum. 

"  'i'lii»  fcries  will  be  of  no  fcrvice  forcomputin;:;  the 
area  f>f  the  circle  accurately,  without  fome  further  arti- 
fice, bccaiife  it  converges  at  too  flow  a  rate.  The  area 
of  the  circle  will  be  found  cxadtly  cn.iugh  for  rn<j|l 
purpofet,  by  multiplying;  the  fquarc  of  the  dianncler  by 
7854,  and  dividing  by  10,000,  or  cutting  off  four  de- 
cimal place*  from  the  produil  ;  for  the  area  of  the 
circle  i»  to  the  circumfcribcd  fquarc  nearly  aa  7854  to 
10,000." 

PROPOSITION     XXXV. 

Fin.  18.  To  find  the  area  of  11  pven  ellijife. —  Let 
AISCD  be  an  eliijjfe,  whofe  greater  diameter  ia  15D, 
and  the  lefftr  AC,  bifciling  thegicatcr  perpendicular- 
ly in  K.  Let  a  mean  proportional  HI-' be  found  (by 
l^th  ft.  Kucl.)  between  AC  and  liD,  and  (by  thc'j^d 
of  thin)  find  the  area  of  the  circle  defcribed  on  the  dia- 
meter HI''.  Thia  area  ia  equal  to  the  area  of  the  el- 
lipfe  A  BCD.  For  becaufe,  aa  IID  to  AC,  fo  the 
f(juare  of  IID  to  the  f<|u;ire  of  HF,  (by  2.  cor.  20th 
6.  Fuel.):  but  (by  the  2d  12.  Fuel.)  aa  the  fqnare  of 
]iD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  fo  iii  the  cirde  of  the  diame- 
ter I5D  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF:  therefore  as 
IJl)  to  AC,  fo  ia  the  circle  of  the  diameter  liD  to  t!ic 
circle  of  the  diameter  HF,  And  (by  the  yth  prop,  of 
ArchimedcB  of  f|>Iieroida)  aa  the  greater  diameter  15D 
to  the  Itffer  AC,  fo  ia  the  circle  of  the  diameter  liD 
to  the  ellipfe  AliC'D.  Confcqucntly  (by  the  I  Ith  5. 
liucl.)  the  circle  of  the  diameter  liD  will  have  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HI',  and  to  the 
illipfe  AIJCD.  Therefore  (by  fjtli  5.  Fuel.)  the  area 
of  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF  will  be  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  cllipfc  AIJCD.  ^  E.  J). 
.V  a  II  0  L  1  U  M. 

From  tills  and  the  two  |)recediiig  propofitiona,  a  me- 
thod in  derived  of  finding  the  area  of  an  ellipfe.  There 
are  two  waya  ;  id,  Say,  aa  one  ia  to  the  klfer  diame- 
ter, fo  id  tlic  greater  diainetci  to  a  fourth  number, 
(whicli  ii  found  by  the  rule  of  three).  Tlicn  again  fay, 
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It  14  to  II,  fo  ii  the  fourth  number  found  to  the  areaKu'i 
(ouglit.  Hut  the  fecond  way  ia  (liortcr.  Multijjly  the  ^ 
lelfv-r  diameter  into  the  greotrr,  and  the  proluifi  by  ■  1 ;  ' 

then  divide  the  whole  product  by  14,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  area  fought  of  the  ellipfe.  For  ex- 
ample, Let  the  grcatct  diameter  be  10,  and  the  Icf- 
fer  7  ;  by  multiplying  10  by  7,  the  produdt  i«  7c  ;  and 
multiplying  tlat  by  II,   it  ia  770  ;  and  (iividing  770  ■ 

b/ 14,  the  quotient   will  be  55,   which   la  the  area  of  I 

the  ellipfe  fought. 

"  The  area  of  the  ellipfe  will  be  found  more  accii- 
rati  ly,  by  mul(i;ilyiiig  the  product  of  the  two  diameters 
by  7854." 

We  ll).ill  add  no  more  about  other  |)Iain  fiirfacea, 
whether  rei'tillnear  or  curvilinear,  wlilcli  feldom  occur 
in  practice  ;  but  Aiall  fiibjoin  loinc  propolitioiia  about 
meafuriiig  the  furbtcc  of  folida. 

P  R  O  P  O  .S  I  T  I  O  N     XXXVI. 

To  meafun  the  JiirfiHc  of  any  fir'ifm. —  lly  the  14th 
definition  of  tlie  iith  Fuel,  a  prilm  ia  contained  by 
plaiiea,  of  which  two  oppolicc  fidea  (comni'inly  called 
the  bafca)  are  pbiin  rectilineal  figurea;  which  arc  cither 
regular  and  ordinate,  and  meafured  by  prop.  32.  of 
tlila;  or  however  irregular,  and  then  they  arc  meafu- 
red by  the  28th  prop.  The  other  fideii  aie  parallelo- 
grainn,  which  are  meafured  by  prop.  28th;  and  the 
whole  fupeificiea  of  the  prifm  conlilta  of  the  fum  of 
thofc  taken  altogether. 

P  R  O  P  O  S  [  T  I  O  N     XXXVII. 

To  meiifure  the  fuprrfuin  of  any  pyraniiil.  —  Since  ill 
balia  ia  a  rectilineal  figure,  and  the  rcfl  of  the  planet 
terminating  in  the  top  of  the  pyramid  arc  ttianglea  ; 
thcfc  meafured  fejmrately,  and  added  together,  give 
the  fuiface  of  the  pyramid  required. 

PRO  P  O  S  I  T  I  O  N     XXXVIII. 

To  meiifure  the  fuperjicici  of  any  rej^ular  Loily. — Thefc 
bodiea  aie  called  ngiilar,  which  arc  bounded  by  e<|ui- 
lateral  and  eqiiianjMilar  figurca.  The  fupcrficica  of  the 
telrai-don  coiifilla  of  four  equal  and  eijuiangular  tri- 
aiiglea  ;  the  fiiperliciea  of  the  hexaedron  or  cube,  of 
fix  equal  fqiiarea  ;  an  oCtedron,  of  eight  equal  eijuila- 
teral  trianglea  ;  a  dodecaedron,  of  twelve  equal  and 
ordinate  pentagona ;  and  the  fuperficiea  of  an  Icofie- 
dron,  of  twenty  ec|iial  and  equilateral  trianglea.  There- 
fore it  will  be  cafy  to  meafure  thcfc  fiirfacca  from  what 
liaa  been  already  Hiown. 

Ill  the  fame  manner  wc  may  meafute  the  fuperficiea 
of  a  folid  contained  by  any  plniica. 

P  R  O  POSITION     XXXIX. 

Fio.  19.  To  meiifure  the  fupcrjliiei  of  a  eylimler.— 
Bccanfe  a  cylinder  dilfera  very  little  from  a  prifm, 
whofe  oppofite  planea  or  bafen  are  ordinate  figurea 
of  an  iiiliiiite  number  of  fidei,  it  appears  that  the  fu- 
perficiea of  a  cylinder,  without  the  bafia,  ia  equal  to 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms;  the  common  al- 
titude of  all  which  i«  the  fame  with  the  height  of  thr 
cylinder,  and  the  bafia  of  them  all  dllfer  very  liulc 
from  the  pcriidiery  of  the  circle  which  ii.  the  bafe  of 
the  cylinder.  Therefore  thin  periphery  multiplied  in- 
to the  common  hei;;hl,  givea  the  fupcrlici'.-a  of  tlw:  cy- 
linder, excluding  the  bafia  ;  which  are  to  be  meafured 
feparately  by  the  33d  propofiiion. 

Thia  propofiti'Jii  concerning  the  meafure  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  cylinder  (excluding  ita  bafiu)  la  evident 
from  this,  that  wLea  it  ie  conceived  to  be  fprcad  out, 

•t 
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uif 'f.  i.(  it  liccomfi  n  pnrnllcloj^ram,  wlmfc  bafc  it  tlir  pcri- 
""■'"■*  plirry  (;f  llic  circle  of  tlic  hafc  o)  llic  cylinder  llictclj- 
""^  ci\  iiJto  a  rivjlit  line,  iiiul  wliofe  liciglit  i»  llie  fume  willi 

tlic  liei('lit  i.f  tlic  cylinder. 

P  R  O  J'  O  8  I  T  I  O  N  XL. 
Fio.  JO.  To  mriifiire  the  fiirfnre  ij  ti  riyjil  cnne.— 
Tlic  liirfiicf  of  a  ri^^lit  cone  in  vrry  little  dillerent  troin 
the  lurfacc  of  a  ri^lit  pyramid,  Ij.iviii^;  an  onliiutc  po- 
lygon for  itH  l>:ife  (if  an  infinite  nnnilicr  of  fnlcn  ;  tlic 
inrlacc  of  wlii(  li  ^cxcliidin^  llie  l>afe)  ia  eijiial  to  tlic 
dim  of  llic  tri.inglea,  'I'lic  fiiin  of  tlic  lialcn  of  tliefc 
trianglm   Ih  c(|iial  to  tlic  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the 


hiifc,  iiiul  the  c(Mnmon   lu'if'ht  of  the   trianirle*   \t  llic  piiiH  (  and   on  thin  depend  llic  other  dry   mcafiirei  i 

(idc  of  the  rone  yM5(  whciiforc  the  fiim  of  thefc  lii-  therefore,   if  ihc  coiilent  of  any  folid   be  ^iven  in  cu- 

anjdeii  iB  ecpial  to  the  prodiK't  of  the  funi  of  llic  hafcii  hical  inchci,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reduce  the  fame  to  ihe 

(i.  c.  the  periphery  of  the  b;ife  of  the  cone)  multiplied  common  liipiid  or  dry  mcaliiren,  and  converfcly  lo  rc- 

iiito  the  half  of  ilic  common  hei){lit,  or  it  in  equal  to  diicc  tliefc  to  folid  intheii.     The  liijiiid  and  dty  incH- 

the  prndutt  of  the  periphery  of  the  bafe.  furen,  in  life  among  other  iiatiuna,   arc   known   fiom 

II  llie  area  of  the  ba'c  in  likewife  wanted,  it  ii  to  their  writcm. 

br  found  f<paialily  by  the  ],y\  prop.      If  the  fiirfacc  "  An  to  the  JCnj^liHi  licpild  meafiiren,  by  a('t  of  par- 

itf  a  cone  in   fujipofcd  to   be  (pread  out   on  a  plane,  it  liamciit  1706,  any  niuiid  vcd'el  coiniih<iily   cillccl   a  ly. 

Iiniirr,  liaviii);   an  even   boltoin,   bcin^   leviii  iniliea  ill 


wi 

fide  of  the 

in 


L'  a  lector  01  a  circle,  whofe  radliiii  in  the 
cone;  and  ihe  arc  tcrniinal'iij^  the  fedtor 
made  from  the  periphery  of  the  bafe.  Win  ncc, 
by  <'orol.  33d  jirop.  of  lhi<i,  itii  dinienfiini  may  be 
found. 

C  0  R  0  I.  ].  /I  R  r. 
lb  ncc  it  will   be   eafy  to   iiitariire   the   fiiifacc   of  a 
Jrujtmu  of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  l<i  the  bale. 
P  R  0  P  O  S  I  T  I  O  N     XM. 

Fin.   21.    Til  meajure  the  furfiice  of  a  givtn  ffihrre. — 
i.ct  there  be  a  fplicre,  whole  centre  in  A,  and  let  the 


diainelrr  thr<iii){li(iul,  and  fix  iniheit  deep  from  llic 
to|i  ol  the  iiilidc  to  the  botlinn  (whidi  villtl  will  be 
fomiil  by  computation  to  toiilain  J30,''..,;  cubical 
iiu  li.  n),  or  any  vcliel  conlaininj^  >  3  1  ciibir;al  iiiilici, 
and  no  more,  lu  deemed  to  be  a  lawful  wine-f^alloii. 
All  ICi>|dilli  pint  ihcrefoic  coiilaini  iKJ  cubical  iiu'heii| 
2  pinlii  make  a  (piarl  |  4  ipiarln  a  f^iillon  ;  1  )l  fallout 
a  r>uiidlcl  \  3  rou|idletii  and  an  half,  or  63  fallout, 
make  a  hogfhead  ;  the  half  of  a  linL^lhead  in  a  burcl  : 
I  liojffliead  and   a  lliiid,   or  H4  ^allonn,  make  u  pun- 


area  of  itn  convex   fiirface   be   required.      Archimedm  clnoii  ;    1  puncheon  and  a  half,  or  2  lio>;llieadn,  ot  126 

demmillraten   (37th  prop.   1.  book    of  the  fplicre   and  ^allonn,  make  a  pipe  or  butt;   the  lliiid  pait  of  u  pipe, 

cylinder)  thai  itn    fui face  is  equal    lo  the   area  (jf  finir  or  42   gallinni,  make  a  ticice  {  2  pipen,  or  3  jiiinclicoiit, 

jireat  circltn  of  the  fphere  I   that  in,  let  the  area  of  the  or  4  hofjfiiradn,    make    a  ton   oj    wine.      '1  hou/li   the 

great   i.'ircle  be  multiplied  by  4,  ami  llie  product   will  Kii;{lini  wine  v^allnn  in  now  fixed  at  231  cubiial  iii<  lie*, 

j^n've  the  area  of   the  f]>)iere  ;   or  (by   the  20th  (>.   and  the  llaiidard  kejit  in   (iiiildhall  bein){  mcafurrd,  before 

:d   12.  of  ICucl.)  the  area  of  the  Iphere  ^ivcii   in  equal  many    perfonn   of  dillinr.tion.    May  2J.  168U,    it    wa< 

to  the  area  ol  a  circle   wliofc  radiun  in   the   ri;;lit   line  found  to  conlain  <>nly  224  fiicli  inclicl. 

llO,  the  diameter  of  the   fplicre.      'I'hereforc   having  "  In    the    ICnfflilh    beer-incafure,    a  gallon   conlaini 

meafured  (by  33d  prop.)  the  circle  defcribcd  with  the  2^2  cubical  iiiclici  |   confei|urntly  \^\   cubical   inclici 

radius  BC,  thin  will  j'ive  the  furfacr  of  the  Iplierc,  make   a  pint,  2  pintn  make  a  quart,  4  quaita  make  4 

P  R   (J   P  O   S   I   T   1   O   N      XI, II.  gallon,  y  gallonn  a  fiikin,  4  firkiun  a    barrel.      In  ale, 

Fio.  22.    To   mdifure  the  furfjce  of  a  fr^minl    of  a  K  gallonn  make  a  fiikin,  and  32  galli<nn  make  a  barrel. 

fbljcrc.  —  Let  there  be  a  fcgmcnt  cut  off  by  the  plane  Ily  an  a(Hof  the  fiifl  ai  William  and  Mary,  34  gallont 

LI).     Archimcden  <lemonftrate«   (4);.  and  50.  I.  l)t  ii  the  barrel,   both   for  beer  and  ale,  in  all  placet,  ex- 

fphtra )  that  the  furface  of  thin  fcgmcnt,  excluding  the  cepl  within  the  weekly  b  11  of  mortality. 

circular  bafe,  in  equal  lo  the  area  of  a  ( ircle  wli   (r  ra-  "  In  >Seotl.ind  it  in  known  that  4  gilN  make  a  mut<'li> 

diun  in  the  right  line  liK  ilrawn  from   the  veitex  \\  of  kin,  2  muichkinn   make  a  cli'ipin;   a  pint   ia   two  Liio> 


the  fefrment  to  the  [icriphery  of  the  cirth- IJI'. 
foic  (by  the  33d  prop.)  it  m  cj'  ' 


.    'Ibc.e- 
ealily  meafured. 
C  0  R  (J  L  I.  /I  R  r     \. 
Hence  that  part  of  the  furface  of  a  fphere  that  lic^h 
between  two  parallel  plaiiea  in  eafily  meafured,  by  fub- 


pinii  a  (jiiatl  m  two  pinU;   and  a  gallon  in  f'Mir  (piarta, 
or  right  pint*,     'i'lic  atcoiinti  ot    |l.  ni'lirt 

containeil   in  the   Kcota   pint  vary   t   .  j    fioni 

c^kIi   other.      According   to  our  author,   it  roiii.iin« 
lL<)  cubical   incliei.     Dut   the  Itandard  juz«  kept  by 


trailing  the  fuifacc  of  the  Icffcr  fcgment  from  the  fur-     the  dean  of  guild  of  Edinbur^ji  (one  <jf  wliicli  I1.1*  the 
fate  of  the  greater  fegmrnf.  year    l^(;,  with  the   arms  o)  .Scotland,  and  the  lowii 

C  0  R  0  J.   I.  /I  R    T     2.  of  Ldinburgh,  marked  upon  it)  having  been  cart  fully 

Hct>ce  likewife  it  follown,  that  the  furface  of  a  cy-  meafured  fcvcral  timet,  and  by  different  pcrfonn,  tlic 
lindrr,  dcfcribed  about  a  fphere  (excludin(;  the  barn)  it  Scot*  pint,  according  to  lliofe  flatidurdn,  wa*  found  to 
equal  to  the  furface  of  the  fplicre,  and  the  partn  of  ttiC  contain  about  103/.;  cubic  inchcn.  The  pcwicrcri 
one  to  the  partt  of  the  other,  intercepted  between  jugt  (by  which  the  veffcU  in  common  ufe  arc  made) 
pla.'ict  parallel  to  the  bafin  of  the  cylinder.  arc  faid  to  contain    fomctime*  betwixt  105  .iiid    106 

cubic   inchi't.      A   cafk    that   wai   mcafuied    by    the 

bicwcrt  of  Ldinbuigh,  before  the  Coniuiilliuncra  of  ex- 

4/  K  2  cife 
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CiiAf.  IV.  (If  fiiM  Fiffiirn  niiil  ihrir  Mriifuinlirin, 
ciim^trrhriiiUnj;  likewife  the  I'linciplci  nf  Ciui'iii':  I'llftlt 
of  all  Figiirti. 

A«  in  the  former  pait  of  thiit  trenllf'-  we  took  uil 
inch  for  the  linallcll  meafiirc  in  lenglh,  and  an  inch 
bpiaie  for  the  linallefl  fiiperlici;il  im  aliiie  ;  fo  now, 
in  triating  of  the  nunfuralioii  of  loliiln,  we  lake  a  cu- 
bical inch  for  the  fmalli  II  fdid  meafiire.  Of  ihefe, 
loy  make  a  Scoln  pint  1  other  licjuid  meafiiret  dejiend 
on  thin,  at  in  generally  known. 

In  dry  meal'iiren,  the  fiilol,  by  flaliile,  containn  iy{ 


.4iiv-in|{. 
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Gauging,  cife  in  1 707,  was  found  to  contain  /^.G^  Scots  pints ; 
'~~v— —  the  fume  vcfTcl  contained  iSy^j-  Englifli  ale-gallons, 
yiippofing  tliis  menfiiration  to  be  jull,  the  Scots  pint 
will  be  to  the  Englilh  alc-gallun  as  289  to  75c;  and  if 
the  Englifli  ale-gallons  be  fuppofed  to  contain  282 
cubical  inches,  the  Scots  pint  will  contain  108664 
cubical  inches.  But  it  is  fufpeded,  on  feveral  grounds, 
that  the  experiment  was  not  made  with  fuflicient  care 
and  cxaftnefs. 

"  Tlie  commilTioners  appointed  by  authority  of  par- 
liament to  fettle  the  meafures  and  weights,  in  their 
aft  of  Feb.  19.  1618,  relate,  That  having  can  fed  till 
the  Linlithgow  iirlot  with  water,  they  found  that  it 
contained  2ij  pints  of  the  jult  Stirling  jug  and  mea- 
fiire.  They  likewife  ordain  that  this  (hall  be  the 
jull  and  only  firlot  ;  and  add.  That  the  iv'uienefs  and 
broailiiefs  of  the  ivhkh  firlot,  umler  ami  above  even  over 
ivlthiii  the  hiilrds,  jball  contain  nineteen  inches  and  the 
Jixth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  deepncfs  /even  inches  and  a 
third  part  of  an  inch.  According  to  i'.iis  aft  (fuppo- 
fing  their  experiment  and  computation  to  have  been 
accurate)  the  pint  contained  only  99-56  cubical 
inches;  for  the  content  of  fuch  a  veffel  as  is  dclcri- 
btd  in  the  aft,  is  2115.85,  and  this  divided  by  21^ 
gives  99.56.  But  by  the  weight  of  water  faid  to  fill 
this  til  lot  in  the  fame  aft,  the  meafure  of  the  pint 
agrees  nearly  with  the  Edinburgh  llandard  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  As  for  the  Englilh  meafiires  of  corn,  the  Win- 
chcfter  gallon  contains  272^^  cubical  inches;  2  gallons 
make  a  peck;  4  pecks,  or  8  gallons  (that  is,  2178 
cubical  incites),  make  a  burtiei ;  and  a  quarter  is  8 
bullicls. 

"  Our  author  fays,  that  I9r  Scots  pints  make  a  fir- 
lot. But  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
Uatute  above  mentioned,  nor  to  the  llandard-jugs.  It 
may  be  conjtfturcd,  that  the  proportion  afllgned  by 
him  has  been  deduced  from  fome  experiment  of  how 
many  pints,  according  to  common  ufe,  were  con- 
tained in  the  firlot.  For  if  we  fuppufe  thofe  pints  to 
have  been  each  of  108.664  cubical  inclics,  according 
to  the  experiment  made  in  the  1707  before  the  com- 
mliiioners  of  txcife,  dtfcribed  above;  tlien  19!^  fuch 
pints  will  amount  to  2118.94,  cubical  inches;  which 
agrers  nearly  with  2115.85,  the  meafure  of  the  firlot 
by  llatute  above  mentioned.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
in  this  he  followed  the  aft  1587,  where  it  is  ordained, 
That  the  wheat-firlot  (hall  contain  19  pints  and  two 
joucattcs.  A  wheat-firlot  marked  with  the  Linlith- 
gow ilamps  being  meafured,  was  found  to  contain 
about  2211  cubical  inches.  By  the  llatute  of  1618, 
the  barley-firlot  was  to  contain  31  pints  of  the  jull 
Stirling-jug. 

"  A  Paris  pint  is  48  cubical  Paris  inches,  and  is 
nearly  equal  to  an  Englilh  wine-quart.  The  Boijfean 
contains  664.68099  Paris  cubical  inches,  or  780.36 
Englilh  cuhicdl  inches. 

'•  J  he  Roman  amphora  was  a  cubical  Roman  foot, 
the  congius  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora,  the 
fexlarius  was  one-fixth  of  the  cunfius.  They  divided 
thefcxtarius  like  the  as  or  libra.  Of  dry  meafures,  the 
medimnus  was  equal  to  two  aniphoras,  that  is,  about 
^'~  Englilh  legal  bnlliels;  aud  the  modius  was  the 
third  part  of  X.\\iamj.hord." 
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PROPOSITION     XLIII.  Gaugi 

7o  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  given  prifm.—By  the  "^"V" 
29th  prop,   let   the   area  of  the   bafe  of  the  prifm  be 
mtafured,    and    be    multiplied   by   the   height   of  the 
prifm,   the  produft  will  give   the  folid   content  of  the 
prifm. 

PROPOSITION     XLIV. 

To  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  given  pyramid. — The 
area  of  the  bafe  being  found  (by  tlie  30th  prop.), 
let  it  be  multiplied  by  the  third  part  of  lilt  height 
of  the  pyramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by  the 
height,  the  produft  will  give  the  folid  content,  by 
17th  12.  Eucl. 

COROLLylR    r. 

If  the  folid  content  of  a  frujlum  of  a  pyramid  is  re- 
quired, firft  let  the  folid  content  of  the  entire  pyiamid 
be  found  ;  from  which  fnbtraft  the  folid  content  of  the 
part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  bro- 
ken pyramid  will  remain. 

PROPOSITION     XLV. 

To  jind  the  content  of  a  given  cylinder. — The  area 
of  the  bafe  being  found  by  prop.  33.  if  it  be  a  circle, 
and  by  prop.  35.  if  it  be  an  ellipfe  (for  in  both 
cafes  it  is  a  cylinder),  multiply  it  by  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  lolid  contents  of  the  cylinder  will 
be  produced. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig.  23.  And  in  this  manner  may  be  meafured  the 
folid  content  of  velftls  and  calks  not  much  different 
from  a  cylinder,  as  ABCD.  If  towards  the  middle 
EF  it  be  fome'vhat  grolfer,  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
the  bafe  being  found  (by  33d  prop.)  and  added  to  the 
area  of  the  middle  circle  EF,  and  the  half  of  their  funa 
(that  is,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  area  of  the 
bafe  and  the  area  of  the  middle  tircle)  taken  for  the 
bafe  of  the  vclfel,  and  multiplied  into  its  height,  the 
folid  content  of  the  given  vclfel  will  be  produced.  ^ 

Note,  That  the  length  of  the  velVcl,  as  well  as  the  { 

diamtters  of  the  bafe,  and  of  the  circle  EF,  ought  to  ' 

be  taken  within  the  itaves  ;  for  it  is  the  lolid  content 
within  the  Haves  that  is  fought. 

PROPOSITION     XLVI. 

To  Jind  the  fulid  content  of  a  given  cone. —  Let  the 
area  of  the  bafe  (found  by    prop     33  )    be   multiphed  1 

into  \  of  the  heigiit,  the  produft  will  give  the  folid 
content  of  the  cone  ;  for  by  the  10th  12.  Eucl.  a  cone 
is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  that  has  the  fame  bafe 
and  height. 

PROPOSITION     XLVII. 

Fig.  24.  25.  To  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  fruftum 
of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
bafe. — Firll,  let  the  height  ot  the  entire  cone  be  found, 
and  thence  (by  the  preceding  prop.)  its  lolid  content ; 
from  which  lubtract  the  lolid  content  of  the  cone  cut 
off  at  the  top,  tliere  will  remain  the  lolid  content  of  the 
frujlum  of  the  cone. 

How  the  content  of  the  entire  cone  may  be  found, 
appears  thus;  Let  ABCD  be  ihefrijluii:  of  the  cone 
(cither  right  or  fcalenous,  as  in  the  hgures  2.  and  3.) 
let  tlie  cone  ECD  be  fuppoRd  to  be  completed  ;  let 
AG  be  drawn  parallel  to  DE,  and  Itt  AH  and  EF  be 
perpendicular  on  CD;  it  will  be  (by  2d  6.  Eucl.) 
as  CG  :  CA  :  :  CD  :  CE  ;  but  (by  art'.  72.  of  Part  I.) 
asCA  ;.\H  ::  CE:  EF;  confcqtitntly  (by  22d5.  Eucl. ) 

as 


rtir. 

iUh"'£'   as  CG  :  AH 
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: :  CD  :  EF  ;  that  is,  as  the  excefs  of  the 
(liamLtir  ot  the  ItrfTer  bafe  is  to  the  height  ot  the 
frujhim,  io  is  the  diameter  of  the  greater  bafe  to  the 
height  of  the  entire  cone. 

C  0  R  0  L  L  A  R   r. 

Fig.  26.  Some  calks  whofc  ftavcs  are  lemarkably 
bended  about  the  middle,  and  llrait  towards  the  ends, 
may  be  taken  for  two  portions  of  cones,  without  any 
confidcrable  error.  1  hus  ABEF  is  ^frujlum  of  a  right 
cone,  to  whofe  bafe  EF,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is 
anotlier  runilaryri///um  of  a  cone  joined,  EDCF.  The 
vertices  of  thcfe  cones,  if  they  be  fuppofcd  to  be  com- 
pleted, will  be  foiii.d  at  G  and  H.  Whence  (by  the 
preceding  propoliticuj  the  folid  content  of  fuch  vcflcls 
may  be  found. 

PROPOSITION     XLVIII. 

Fig.  27.  A  cylinder  circumlcribed  about  a  fphere, 
that  is,  having  its  bale  equal  to  a  great  circle  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fphevc,  is  to  the  fphere  as  3  to  2. 

Let  ABEC  be  tlie  quadrant  ofa  circle,  and  ABDC 
the  circumlcribed  fq.iare ;  and  likewifc  the  triangle 
ADC  ;  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  about  the  right 
line  AC,  a-,  axis,  a  hcmifphcre  will  be  generated  by 
the  quadrant,  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bafe  and  height 
by  the  fquarc,  and  a  cone  by  the  triangle.  Let  thefe 
three  be  cut  any  how  by  the  plane  HF,  parallel  to  the 
bafe  AB  ;  the  ficlion  in  the  cylinder  will  be  a  circle 
whofe  radius  is  FH,  in  the  hemifphere  a  circle  of 
the  radius  £F,  and  in  the  cone  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF. 

By  ait.  69.  of  Part  I.  E.-\y,  or  \iYq—Y.Yq  and  FAy 
taken  together  (but  AFy=;FGy,  becaufe  AC=CD)  ; 
therefore  the  circle  ot  the  radius  FH  is  equal  to  a  circle 
of  the  radius  EF,  together  with  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF  ;  and  fince  this  is  true  every  where,  all  the  circles 
together  dcfcribcd  by  the  refpcClive  radiiW^  (that  is, 
the  cylinder)  are  equal  to  all  the  circles  defcribed  by 
the  iefpe(iti\e  raoii  EF  and  FG  (that  is,  to  the  hemi- 
fphcre  and  the  cone  taken  together )  ;  but  (by  the  lOth 
I  2.  Eucl. )  the  cone  generated  by  the  trinagle  DAC  is 
one  third  part  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  fquare 
BC.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  hemifphere  gene- 
raitd  by  the  rotation  of  the  quadiaiit  ABEC  is  equal 
to  tilt  remaining  two  third  parts  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  the  whole  fphere  is  y  of  the  double  cylinder,  cir- 
cunifcribed  about  it. 

This  istlial  celebrated  39th  prop  i.  book  of  Archi- 
mtOcs  of  the  fphere  and  cylinder  ;  in  which  he  deter- 
mines the  proportion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  f])hcre  in- 
fcribed  to  be  that  of  3  to  2. 

C  0  R  0  L  L  A  R   r. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fphere  is  equal  to  a  cone 
whofe  height  Is  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of  the 
fphere,  having  for  its  bafe  a  circle  equal  to  the  fu- 
pcrlicies  of  the  fphere,  or  to  four  great  circles  of  the 
fphere,  or  to  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  fphere  (by  prop.  41.  of  this.)  And  in- 
deed a  fphere  dlffeis  very  little  from  the  funi  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  cones  tliat  have  their  bales  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere,  and  their  common  vertex  in  the 
centre  of  the  fphere  ;  io  that  the  fuperficics  of  the 
fphtre  (of  whole  dimeiifion  fee  prop.  41.  of  this)  mul- 
tiplied into  the  third  pariol  the  kmidiamctcr,  gives  the 
loliJ  content  of  the  fph^ic. 
1 
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PROPOSITION     XLTX.  G.iugirg. 

Fig.  28.  To  Jind  the  Joi'ui  anient  of  afiaor  of  the  "  »  "^ 
fphere. — A  fpherical  feetor  ABC  (as  appears  by  the 
corollary  of  the  preceding  prop,  j  is  very  httle  different 
from  an  infinite  number  of  cones,  having  their  bales 
in  the  fuperficies  of  the  fphere  BEC,  and  their  com- 
mon vertex  in  the  centre.  Wherefore  the  fpherical 
fuperficies  BEC  being  found  (by  prop.  42.  cf  this), 
and  multitplicd  into  the  third  part  of  .ABthe  radius  of 
the  fphere,  the  produdl  will  give  the  folid  content  of 
the  fcCtor  ABC. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  how  to  find  the  folidlty  ofa  fpherical 
ftgment  lefs  than  a  hemifpheiical,  by  fubtiacting  the 
cone  ABC  from  the  fcclor  already  found.  But  if  the 
fpherical  fegnunt  be  greater  than  a  hemifphere,  the 
cone  correfponding  muft  be  added  to  the  fedlor,  to 
make  the  fegment. 

PROPOSITION     L. 

Fig.  29.  To  fnd  the  foMity  of  the  ffhero'id,  and  fits 
fegments  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. — 

In  prop.  44.  of  this,  it  is  (hown,  that  every  where 
EH  :  EG  :  :  CF  ;  CD  ;  but  circles  are  as  the  fquare* 
defcribed  upon  their  rays,  that  is,  the  circle  of  the 
radius  EH  is  to  the  circle  of  the  radius  EG,  asCFy  to 
CDy.  And  lince  it  is  fo  every  where,  all  the  circles 
defcribed  with  the  rcfptctive  rays  EH  (that  b,  the 
fpheroid  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  femi-tilipfis  AFB 
around  the  axis  AB)  will  be  to  all  the  circles  defcri- 
bed by  the  refpcCtlve  radii  EG  (that  is,  the  fphere 
dcfcribcd  by  tlie  rotation  of  the  femicircle  ADB  on  the 
axis  A  B)  as  FCg  to  CDy  ;  that  is,  as  the  fpheroid  to 
the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
other  axis  of  the  generating  clllpfe  to  the  fquare  of  the 
axis  of  the  fphere. 

And  this  holds,  whether  the  fpheroid  be  found  by  a 
revolution  around  the  greater  ur  lefTer  axis. 
COROLLARY     i. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  half  of  the  fpheroid, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  AHFC  around  the 
axis  AC,  is  double  of  the  cone  generated  by  the  tiiangle 
AFC  about  the  fame  axis  ;  which  is  the  3 id  prop,  of 
Archimedes  of  conoids  and  fpbcroids. 

COROLLARY    2. 

Hence,  likewife,  is  evident  the  nieafure  of  fegmentl 
of  the  Iphcrtild  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
a.xis.  For  the  fegment  of  the  fpheroid  made  by  the 
rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE,  round  the  axis  AE,  is 
to  the  fcgmtnt  of  the  fphere  hav.iig  the  lame  axis  AC, 
and  made  bv  the  rotation  of  the  fcgmtnt  of  the  circle 
AMGE,  as  CFy  to  CDy. 

But  if  the  meafurc  of  this  fulid  be  wanted  with  lefs 
labour,  by  the  34th  prop,  of  Archimedes  of  conoids 
and  fpheroids,  it  will  be  as  BE  to  AC-(-EB  ;  fo  is  the 
cone  gcneiiitcd  by  the  rotation  of  the  triangle  AHE 
round  the  axis  AE,  to  the  fegment  of  the  fpheie 
m;ide  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE  round  the 
fame  axis  AE  ;  which  could  calily  be  dcmouUrated  by 
the  mtihod  of  indlvlfibles. 

COROLLARY     3. 

Htiict  it  is  cafy  to  find  the  folid  content  of  the  feg- 
ment  ofa  fphere  or  fpheroid  inleicepled  between  two 
parallel  planes,  perpeii(iitular  to  the  axis.  This  arees 
as  well  to  the  oblate  a^  to  the  oblung  fpheroid  ;  as  is 
obvious. 

C  C- 
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Gauging.  COROLLARTi^. 

*-—/—'  Tig.  30.  If  a  caflc  is  to  be  valued  as  the  middle  piece 
of  an  oblong  fpheroid,  cut  b\'  the  two  planes  DC  and 
l''G,  at  right  iingles  to  the  axis :  firft,  let  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  half  Iphtjoid  ABCED  be  mcafured  by  the 
preceding  prop,  from  which  let  the  folidity  of  the  feg- 
ment  DEC  be  fublraCt<;d,  and  there  will  remain  the 
fegment  ABCD  ;  and  this  doubled  will  give  the  capa- 
city cf  the  cailc  required. 

The  foUowint^  method  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
finding  tlie  folid  content  of  fuch  vcffcls.  The  double 
area  of  the  greatcll  circle,  that  is,  of  that  which  is  de- 
fcribed  by  the  diameter  AB  at  the  middle  of  the  caftc, 
is  added  to  tlie  area  of  the  circle  at  the  end,  that  is, 
of  the  circle  DC  or  FG  (for  they  are  ufually  equal), 
and  the  third  part  of  this  fum  is  taken  for  a  mean  bafe 
of  the  cafli  ;  which  tlietefore  multiplied  into  the  length 
of  the  cade  OP,  gives  the  content  of  the  vefTel  re- 
quired. 

Sometimes  velTels  have  other  figures,  difTerent  from 
thofe  we  have  mentioned  ;  the  eafy  methods  of  mea- 
furing  which  may  be  learned  from  thofe  who  praftife 
this  art.  What  hath  already  been  delivered  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofe. 

PROPOSITION    LI. 

Fig.  31.  and  37.  To  Jiiul  hciu  much  is  contained  in 
a  VL-Jjll  that  is  in  part  empty,  'vuhofe  axis  is pirallA  to  the 
horizon. — Let  AGBH  be  the  great  circle  in  the  middle 
of  the  cafli,  whofe  fegment  GBH  is  tilled  with  liquor, 
the  fegment  GAH  being  empty  ;  the  fegment  GBH 
is  known,  if  the  depth  EB  be  known,  and  EH  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the  diameter  AB 
and  EB  ;  which  are  found  by  a  rod  or  ruler  put  into 
the  vefTel  at  the  orifice.  Let  the  bafis  of  the  caflc  at 
a  medium  be  found,  which  fuppofe  to  be  the  circle 
CKDL  ;  and  let  the  fegment  KCL  be  fimilar  to  the 
fegment  GAH  (which  is  either  found  by  the  rule  of 
three,  becaufe  as  the  circle  AGBH  is  to  the  circle 
CKDL,  fo  is  the  fegment  GAH  to  the  fegment  KCL; 
or  is  found  from  the  tables  of  fegments  made  by  au- 
thors) ;  and  the  produft  of  this  fegment  multiplied 
by  the  length  of  the  caflc  will  give  the  liquid  content 
remaining  in  the  cal]<. 

PROPOSITION     LII. 

To  Jind  the  folid  content  of  a  regular  and  ordinate  tody. 
— A  tetraedon  being  a  pyramid,  the  folid  content  is 
found  by  the  44th  prop.  The  hexaedron,  or  cube, 
being  a  kind  of  prifm,  it  is  meafured  by  the  43d  prop. 
An  oftaedion  conlifts  of  two  pyramids  of  »he  fame 
fquare  bafe,  and  of  equal  heights  ;  confequcntly  its 
meafure  is  found  by  the  44th  prop.  A  dodecaedron 
coniills  of  12  pyramids  having  equal  equilateral  and 
equiangular  pentagonal  bafes  ;  and  fo  one  of  thefe  be- 
ing meafured  (by  the  44th  prop,  of  this),  and  multi- 
plied by  12,  the  produCl  will  be  equal  to  the  fuliJ  con- 
tent of  the  dodecaedron.  The  icofiaedron  confifts  of 
20  equal  pyramids  having  triangular  bafts  ;  the  folid 
content  of  one  of  which  being  found  (by  the  44th 
prop.),  and  multiplied  by  20,  gives  the  whole  folid. 
The  bafes  and  heights  of  thefe  pyramids,  if  you  want 
to  proceed  more  exaftly,  may  be  found  by  trigonome- 
try.    See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION     LIII. 

To  find  the  folid  conltnt  of  a  body  hjtvever  irregular. 
—Let  the  given  body  be  immerfed  into  a   vefTel  of 
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water,  having  the  figure  of  a  parallelopipedon  or  Oau 
prilm,  and  let  it  be  noted  how  much  the  water  is  rai- 
fed  upon  the  imnierfion  of  the  body.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fpace  which  the  water  fills,  after  the  immer- 
fion  of  the  body,  exceeds  the  fpace  filled  before  its 
immerfion,  by  a  fpace  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
body,  however  irregular.  But  when  this  excefs  is  of 
the  figure  of  a  parallelopipedon  or  prifm,  it  is  eafily 
meafured  by  the  43d  prop,  of  this,  i>iz.  by  multiplying 
the  area  of  the  balr,  or  mouth  of  the  vefTel,  into  the 
difference  of  the  elevations  of  the  water  before  and 
after  immerfion  :  Whence  is  found  the  folid  content  of 
the  body  given. 

In  the  fame  way  the  folid  content  of  a  part  of  a 
body  may  be  found,  by  immcifing  that  part  only  in 
water. 

There  is  no  neceffity  to  infill  here  on  diminifhing  or 
enlarging  folid  bodies  in  a  given  proportion.  It  will 
be  eafy  to  deduce  thefe  things  from  the  iith  and  I2tli 
books  of  Euclid. 

"  The  following  rules  are  fubjoined  for  the  ready 
computation  of  contents  of  vcfTels,  and  of  any  folids 
in  the  meafures  in  ufe  in  Great  Btitam. 

"  I.  To  find  the  content  of  a  cylindric  velTel  in  Eng- 
lifh  wine  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  and  altitude 
of  the  vetTcl  being  given  in  inches  and  dccimalo  of  an 
inch. 

"  Sauare  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of 
the  veffel  ;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  number  of 
inches  in  the  heigh:  :  then  multiply  the  produtl  by 
the  decimal  fraction  .0034;  and  this  laft  produdt  fliall 
give  the  content  in  wine- gallons  and  decimals  of  fuch 
a  gallon.  To  exprefs  the  rule  arithmetically  ;  let  D 
reprefent  the  number  of  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch 
in  the  diameter  of  the  vefTel,  and  H  the  decimals  of 
an  inch  in  the  height  of  the  veflel ;  then  the  content 
in  wine-gallons  (hall  be  DDHXto'sVo.  or  DDHX 
.0034.  Ex.  Let  the  diameter  D  =  5  1.2  inches,  the 
height  H  =162.3  inches,  then  the  content  (hall  be 
5  1.2  X5  1.2  X 62. 3  X.0O34=  555-27.332  wine-gallons. 
This  rule  follows  from  prop.  33.  and  45.  For  by  the 
former,  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  vclTel  is  in  fquare 
inches  DDX.7854  ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  content  of 
the  vefTel  in  folid  inches  is  Di^Hx.7854  ;  which  di- 
vided by  231  (the  nimiber  of  cubical  inches  in  a  wine- 
gallon)  gives  DDHX.CO34,  the  content  in  wine  gallons. 
But  tlunigh  the  charges  in  the  excite  are  made  (by 
flatute)  on  the  fuppolition  that  the  wine-gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubical  inches  ;  yet  it  is  faid,  that  in  fale 
224  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  the  ftandard  mca- 
fured at  Guildhall  (as  was  mentioned  above),  are  allow- 
ed to  be  a  wint-gallon. 

"  II.  Suppofiiig  the  Englilli  ale  gallon  to  contain 
282  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindiic  veifcl 
is  computed  in  fuch  gallons,  by  multiplying  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter  of  a  vefTel  by  its  heiglit  as  formerly, 
and  their  produft  by  the  decimal  fraction  .0,027,851  : 
that  is,  the  folid  content  in  ale-gallons  is  DDllX 
.0,027,85  I. 

"  Hi.  Suppofing  the  Scots  pint  to  contain  about 
103.4  cubical  inches  (which  is  the  meafure  given  by 
the  llandards  at  Edinburgh,  according  to  cxjjeriments 
mentioned  above),  the  content  of  a  cjlindric  vefiel  is 
computed  in  Scots  pints,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  veflel   by  its  height,  and  the  pro- 
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iJiuginj.  diift  of  thefe  by  the  decimal  fraAion  .0076.      Or 
v"""  the  content  of  fuch  a  veffcl  in  Scots  pints  is  DDHx 
0.076. 

"  Siippofing  the  Wincbtfter  bufhel  to  contain  2187 
cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  venel  is  com- 
puted in  ihofe  hiiflitls  by  multiply in;r  the  fqiiare  of 
the  diamtter  of  the  vt'(R-l  by  the  hciglit,  and  the  pro- 
du£l  by  the  decimal  fi-?ftion  .0,003,606.  But  ttie 
ftandard  bulhcl  having  been  mtafured  by  Mr  Everard 
and  others  in  1696,  it  vvas  found  to  contain  only 
2145.6  folld  inches;  and  thtrifore  it  was  enatlcd  in 
the  aci  for  laying  a  duty  upon  malt,  That  every  round 
li.JJ.cl,  li'Uh  a  plain  and  tvrn  bollvm,  being  I  8  S-  inches  dia- 
m.tir  throughout,  and  8  inches  deep,Jhoiild  be  ejleeined  a  legal 
Winchertcr  bujhel.  According  to  this  act  (ratified  in 
the  lirft  year  of  queen  Anne)  the  legal  Winchcfter 
bufhel  contains  only  2150.42  folid  inches.  And  the 
content  of  a  cylindric  veficl  ii  computed  in  fucli  bu- 
(liels,  by  multiplying  tlie  fquare  of  the  diameter  by 
the  height,  and  their  prodiilt  by  the  decimal  fraction 
.0,003,625.  Or  the  content  of  the  veffel  in  ihofe 
budiels  is  DDHX. 0,003, 625. 

"  V.  Suppoling  the  Scots  wheat-firlot  to  contain 
2  1 4-  Scots  pints  (as  is  appointed  by  the  ilatute  1618), 
and  the  pint  to  be  conform  to  the  Edinburgh  llandards 
above  mentioned,  the  contents  of  a  cylindric  vefTtl  in 
fuch  firlots  is  computed  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  their  produtl  by  the 
decimal  fraftion  .00,358.  This  firlot,  in  1426,  is 
appointed  to  contain  17  pints;  in  1457,  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  contain  18  pints;  in  '587,  it  is  19 j  pints; 
in  1628,  it  is  21^  pints:  and  though  this  lull  ftatute 
appears  to  have  been  founded  on  wrong  computations 
in  feveral  refpefts,  yet  this  part  of  that  act  that  relates 
to  the  number  of  pints  in  the  firlot  fcems  to  be  the  lead 
exceptionable;  and  thercfoie  we  fuppofe  the  firlot  to 
contain  21^  pints  of  the  Edinburgh  llandard,  or  about 
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2197  cubical  inches;  which  a  little  exceeds  the  Win- 
cheder  bufticl,  from  which  it  may  have  been  originally 
copied. 

"  VI.  Snppofing  the  bcar-firlot  to  contain  31  Scots 
pints  (according  to  the  ftatute  161^),  aud  the  pint 
tonform  to  the  Edinburgh  llandards,  the  content  of  a 
e\lindric  vefltl  in  fuch  lirlots  is  f)und  by  multiplying 
the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height,  and  this  pro- 
duel  by  .000245. 

"  When  the  ftclion  of  the  veffcl  is  not  a  circle,  but 
an  ellipfis,  the  product  of  the  greatell  diameter  by  the 
leaft  is  to  be  fubllituted  in  thofe  rules  for  the  fquare 
of  the  diameter. 

"  VII.  To  compute  the  content  of  a  veffcl  that  may 
be  conudered  as  a  fruflum  of  a  cone  in  any  of  thofe 
meafures. 

"  Let  A  reprefent  the  number  of  inches  in  the 
d'ametcr  of  the  greater  bafe,  B  the  number  of  inches 
in  the  diameter  of  the  Iclfer  bale.  Compute  the 
fquare  of  A,  the  product  of  A  multiplied  by  B,  and 
the  fqnarc  of  B,  and  collcdt  thefe  into  a  fum.  Then 
find  the  third  part  of  this  fum,  and  fubltitutc  it  in 
the  preceding  rules  in  tlie  place  of  the  fquare  of  the 
diameter  ;  and  proceed  in  all  other  rcfpects  as  before. 
Thus,    for  example,   the  content  in   wine-gallons   in 

AAxABxBBXyXHx.co34. 

"  Oi,  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  fum  of  the  diame- 
ters A  and  B,  add  one-third  part  of  the  fquare  of 
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half  their   difl'erence,  and  fubflftnfe  this   fum  in  the    Gaupin^j, 

preceding   rules  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  '""" 

vtfTel;   for  the   fquare  of  -JAXIB "added  to  |  of  the 
fquare  of  jA— 4-B,  gives  |AAx|ABx|BB. 

"  yill.  When  a  veffcl  is  a  fiiiflum  ol  a  parabolic 
conoid,  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  fe^'iion  at  the 
middle  of  the  height  of  the  frullum  ;  and  the  content 
will  be  precifely  the  fame  as  of  a  cylinlcr  of  this  dia- 
meter of  the  fame  height  with  the  veffcl. 

"  IX.  When  a  velfel  is  a  frullum  of  a  fphere,  if 
you  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  feition  at  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  fiullum,  then  compute  the  con- 
tent of  a  cylinder  of  this  diameter  of  the  fame  height 
with  the  veflel,  and  from  this  fubtraCt  |  of  tlie  content 
of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  height  on  a  bafe  whofe  dia- 
meter is  equal  to  its  height  ;  the  remainder  will  pive 
the  content  of  the  veffcl.  That  is,  if  D  reprefont^the 
diameter  of  the  middle  feftion,  and  H  the  height  of 
the  frullum,  you  are  to  fubllitiite  DD — |HH  for  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  veffcl  in  the  firll 
fix  rules. 

"  X.  When  the  vctfel  is  a  fruflum  of  a  fpheroid, 
if  the  hafes  are  equal,  the  content  is  readily  found  by 
the  rule  in  p.  685.  In  other  cafes,  let  the  axis  of  the 
folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  n  to  i  ;  let  D  be  the 
diameter  of  the  raijdie  feftion  of  the  frullum,  H  the 
height  or  length  of  the  frullum  ;  and  fubilitute  in  the 
firll  fix  rules  DD — —  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  veffcl. 

"  Xf.  When  the  veffcl  is  an  hyperbolic  conoid,  let 
the  axis  of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  n  to  i, 
D  the  diameter  of  the  fciilion  at  the  middle  of  the  fnif- 
tum,  H  the  height  or  length:  compute  DDX— XHH, 
and  fubflitute  this  fum  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  cylindric  veffcl  in  the  firll  fix  rules. 

"  XII.  In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  meafure  any  round 
vcfTel,  by  dillinguifiiing  it  into  feveral  friillums,  and 
taking  the  diameter  ct  the  fedlion  at  the  middle  of 
each  frullum;  thence  to  compute  the  content  of  each, 
as  if  it  was  a  cylinder  of  that  mean  diameter;  and  to 
give  their  fum  as  the  content  of  the  \eflel.  From  tl.c 
total  content,  computed  in  this  manner,  they  fubtraft 
fueceflively  the  numbers  which  exprcis  the  circular 
areas  that  corrcfpond  to  thofe  mean  diameteis,  each  as 
often  as  there  are  inches  in  the  altiiude  of  the  f  uiliiiii 
to  which  it  belongs,  beginning  with  the  uppernio!l  ; 
and  in  this  manner  calculate  a  table  for  the  veffei,  by 
which  it  readily  appears  how  much  liquor  i.-,  at  any 
time  contained  in  it,  by  taking  either  the  dry  ot  wet 
inches  ;  having  regard  to  the  inclination  or  drij)  of  the 
veffcl  when  it  has  any. 

"  This  method  of  computing  the  content  of  a  fruf- 
tuin  from  the  diameter  of  the  fcAion  at  the  middle  of 
its  height,  is  cxaft  in  that  cafe  only  when  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  parabolic  conoid  ;  but  in  fuch  vefLls  as  arc 
in  common  ufe,  the  error  is  not  confideiable.  When 
the  veffei  is  a  portion  of  a  cone  or  hyperbolic  conoid, 
the  content  by  this  method  Is  fotmd  lefs  than  the  trutlf; 
but  when  it  is  a  portion  of  a  fpliere  or  fpheroid,  the 
content  computed  in  this  manner  exceeds  the  truth. 
The  difference  or  error  is  always  the  fame  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  fame  or  of  fimilar  vefRls,  when  the 
altitude  of  the  fruflum  is  given.  And  when  the  alii- 
tudes  ate  different,  the   error  is  in  the  triplicate  ratio 
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of  the  aUItude.  If  exaftnefs  be  required,  the  error  in 
meafuring  the  fruflum  of  a  conical  vetTel  in  this  man- 
ner is  3  of  the  content  of  a  cone  fimilar  to  the  vtfFtl, 
of  an  altitude  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fruftum  In 
a  fphere,  it  is  -J-  of  a  cylinder  of  a  diameter  and  height 
equal  to  the  fruflum.  In  the  fpheroid  and  hyperbolic 
conoid,  it  is  the  fame  as  in  a  cone  generated  by  the 
right-angled  triangle,  contained  by  the  two  femiaxes 
of  the  figure,  revolving  about  that  fide  which  is  the 
fcmiaxis  of  the  frullum. 

"  In  the  ufual  method  of  computing  a  table  for  a 
veffel,  by  fubdufting  from  the  whole  content  the  num- 
ber that  cxpreffes  the  uppermoil  area  as  often  as  there 
are  inches  in  the  uppermoft  frullum,  and  afterwards 
the  numbers  for  the  oth;r  areas  fucceflively  ;  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  contents  affigncd  by  the  table,  when  a 
few  of  the  uppermoft  inches  are  dry,  are  Hated  a  little 
too  high  if  the  vefltl  (lands  upon  its  bdfe,  but  too  low 
when  it  ftands  on  its  greater  bafe  ;  becaufe,  when  one 
incli  is  diy,  for  example,  it  is  not  the  area  at  the 
middle  of  the  uppermoft  fruftum,  but  rather  the  area 
at  the  middle  of  the  uppermoft  inch,  that  ought  to  be 
fubducted  from  the  total  content,  in  order  to  find  the 
content  in  this  cafe. 

"  XIII.  To  meafure  roiuid  timber  :  Let  the  mean 
circumference  be  found  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  toot ; 
fquare  it;  multiply  this  fqiiare  by  the  decimal  .079,577, 
and  the  produft  by  the  length.  Ex.  Let  the  mean 
circumference  of  a  tree  be  10  3  feet,  and  the  length 
24  feet.  Then  10  3X10  3X. 079, 577X24=202. 615, 
is  the  number  of  cubical  feet  in  the  tree.  The  foun 
dation  of  this  rule  is,  that  when  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  i,  the  area  is  .0,795,774,7 1 5, and  that  the  areas 
of  circles  are  as  the  fquares  of  tiieir  circumferences. 

"  But  the  common  way  ufcd  by  artificers  for  mea- 
furing round  timber,  differs  much  from  this  rule. 
They  call  one  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  the 
girt,  which  is  by  them  reckoned  the  fide  of  a  fquare, 
whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  feflion  of  the 
tree;  therefore  they  fquare  the  ^;rt,  and  then  multiply 
by  the  length  of  the  tree.  According  to  their  method, 
the  tree  of  the  laft  example  would  be  computed  at 
139. '  3  cubical  feet  only. 

"  How  fquare  timber  is  meafured,  will  be  eafily 
imderllood  from  the  preceding  propofitions.  Fifty 
follJ  feet  of  hewn  timber,  and  forty  of  rough  timber, 
make  a  load. 
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"  XIV.  To  find  the  burden  of  a  fhip,  or  the  num-  Gauginfi 
ber  of  tons  it  will  carry,  the  f -llowing  rule  is  com-  "~~v— " 
monly  given.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  taken 
within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fliip  witiiin  board, 
taken  from  the  midftiip  beam  from  plank  to  plank,  and 
the  product  by  the  depth  of  the  hold,  taken  from  the 
planli  below  the  keelfon  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper 
deck  plank,  and  divide  the  produift  by  94,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  content  of  the  tonnage  required.  This 
rule,  however,  cannot  be  accurate  ;  nor  can  one  rule 
be  fuppofed  to  ferve  for  the  meafuring  exaftly  the 
burden  of  (hips  of  all  forts.  Of  this  the  reader  will 
find  more  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  for  the  year  1721. 

"  Our  author  having  faid  nothing  of  weights,  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  add  briefly,  that  the  Englifh  Troy- 
pound  contains  12  ounces,  the  ounce  20  penny- weight, 
and  the  penny-weight  24  grains  ;  that  the  Averdupois 
pound  contains  1 6  ounces,  the  ounce  16  drams,  and 
that  1 1  2  pounds  is  ufually  called  the  hundred  weight. 
It  is  commonly  fuppoled,  that  14  pounds  Averdupois 
are  equal  to  1 7  pounds  Troy.  According  to  Mr 
Everard's  experiments,  I  pound  Averdupois  is  equal 
to  14  ounces  12  penny-weight  and  16  grains  Troy, 
that  is,  to  7000  grains  ;  and  an  Averdupois  ounce  is 
4374-  grains.  The  Scots  Troy-pound  (which,  by  the 
flatute  1718,  was  to  be  the  fame  with  the  French)  is 
commonly  fuppofed  equal  to  15^^  ounces  EnglilhTroy, 
or  7560  grains.  By  a  mean  of  ftandards  kept  by  the 
dean  of  guild  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  7599-rT  or  76.  o 
grains.  They  who  have  meafured  the  weights  which 
were  fent  from  London  after  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms to  be  the  ftandards  by  which  the  weights  in  Scot- 
land (hould  be  made,  have  found  the  Engli(h  Averdu- 
pois pound  (from  a  medium  of  the  feveral  weights)  to 
weigh  7000  grains,  the  fame  as  Mr  Everard  ;  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  Scots,  Paris,  or  Amfterdara  pound, 
will  be  to  the  pound  Averdupois  as  38  to  i^.  The 
Scots  Troy-ftone  contains  16  pounds,  the  pound  2 
marks  or  16  ounces,  an  ounce  16  drops,  a  drop  36 
grains.  Twenty  Scots  ounces  make  a  Tron-pound  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  ufual  to  allow  one  to  the  fcore,  the 
Tron-pound  is  commonly  21  ounces.  Sir  John  Skene, 
however,  makes  the  Tron-ilone  to  contain  only  19^ 
pounds." 


George. 


GEO 
GEORGE  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

I Gtorge  I.   the    fon  of  Erneft  Auguftus,    duke   of 

Brunfwick  Lunenburgh,  and  eleClot  of  Hanover;  iuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  in  vir- 
tue of  an  aA  of  parliament,  paifed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  king  Wilham  111  limiting  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  crown,  after  the  demife  of  that  monarch, 
and  queen  Anne  (without  i(Tue),  to  the  princefs  S.  phia 
cf  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Prote- 
{^ants. — George  11.  the  only  fon  of  the  former,  (uc- 
ceeded  him  in  1727,  and  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  glory; 
dying  aniidll  the  moft  rapid  and  extenfive  conqiitlls 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
N°  138. 


GEO 

his  grandfon  George  III.  our  prefent  fovereign.  For 
particulars,  fee  Buitain,  n°374  —  7or. 

GfcORGE,  or  Knights  of  St  Geokge,  has  been  the  de- 
nomination of  feveral  military  orders,  whereof  that  of 
the  garter  is  one  of  the  molt  illuftrious.  SeeGARThR, 
and  St  GfOKGF,  below. 

King  GhOKGF.'s  JJItinJs,  are  two  iflands  in  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  VV.  Long.  144.56.  S.  Lat.  14.  28.  They 
were  firit  difcovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1765, 
and  have  fince  beenvifi;ed  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774. 
Commodore  Byron's  people  had  an  encounter  wi  h  the 
inhabitai;is,  which  proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  natives; 
but  Captain  Cook  was  more  fortunate.     A  lieutenant 

and 
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and  tvro  boats  wtll  armed  were  font  fin  ftiore  by  Cap-  GsoRfff  i^v  Cappadocian,  was  fo  fiirnamed,  according  Ocorfre 

tain  Cock';  and  landed  without  oppolkion.     As  foon  to  our  author,  from  his  parents  or  education;  and  was  — > — 

as  the  gentlemen  landed,  the  iflandtrs  embraced  them  born  at  Epiphania  in  Cilicia,  in  a  fuller's  (hop.   "  From 

by  touching  nofes,  a  mode  of  civility  ufcd  in  New  Zca-  this  obfcure  and  fcrvile  origin  he  raifcd  liimfelf  by  the 


land,  which  is  900  leagues  diftant,  and  the  only  place 
befides  this  where  the  cullom  has  been  obferved  to  pre- 
vail. Notwithftanding  this  ceremony,  however,  very 
little  re.il  friendihip  fcemcd  to  take  place  on  the  pait 
of  the  iflandcrs.  'I'hey  crowded  about  the  boats  as  the 
pv-'oplc  were  ttepping  into  them,  and  feemed  in  doubt 
whether  they  (Ivjuid  detain  them  or  let  them  go;  at  laft, 


talents  of  a  parafiie  :  and  the  pratrons,  whom  he  af- 
fiduoufly  flattered,  piocured  for  their  worthlefs  d' pen- 
dent a  lucrative  commifllon,  or  contraft,  to  fupply 
the  army  with  bacon.  His  employment  was  mean  : 
he  rendered  it  infanious.  He  accumulated  wealth  by 
the  bafeft  arts  of  fraud  and  corruption  ;  but  his  m.il- 
verfations  were  fo  notorious,  that  George  was  com- 


lioivever,  not  thinking  themftlves  fufficiently   ftrong,  pelled  to  efcape  from  the  purfuits  of  jiiTlice.     Aftef 

they  feemed  contented  with  their  departure,  and  alTidcd  this  difgrace,   in    which   he   appears  lb  have  favcd  his 

them  in  pufiiing-  off  their  boats  ;   but  fome  of  the  moll  fortune  at  the  e.xpence  of  his  honour,  he  embraced,  with 

turbulent  threw  Hones   into  the   water   which  fell  very  real  or  affecled  zeal,  the  proftffion  of  Arianifm.    From 

near  them,  and  all  feemed  to  glory  that  they  had  as  it  the  love,  or  the  odcntation,  of  learning,  he  collected 

were  driven  them  o.T.     The  Briti.li,  however,  brought  a  valuable  library  of  hillory,  rhetoric,  phllofophy,  and 

off  five  dogs  of  a  white  colour  with  fine  long  hair,  with  theolog)';  and  the  choice  of  the  prevailing  faction  promo- 


which  the  iiland  feemed  to  be  p'cntilully  fupplied 
Thefe  they  purcliiiftd  with  fmall  nails,  and  fome  ripe 
bananas  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Mirqncfas. 
On  this  ifland  Mr  Forellcr  found  a  kind  of  fcurvy- 
grafs,  which  the  natives  itiformed  him  they  were  wont 
to  bruife  and  mix  with  fhcll-fi(h  ;  after  which,  they 
threw  it  into  the  fea  whenever  they  perceived  a  flioal  of 


ted  George  ofCappadocia  to  the  throne  of  Athana- 
fnis."  Hisconduft  in  this  ftation  is  reprcfcnted  by  our 
hidorian  as  polluted  by  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  his 
death  confidered  as  a  juft  punllTiment  for  the  enormi- 
ties of  his  life,  among  which  Mr  Gibbon  feems  to 
rank  his  "  enmity  to  the  Gods." 

The  iminediate  occafion   of  his  death,  however,  as 


fith.     This  preparation  intoxicates  them  for  I'omc  time;  narrated  byecclefiaflical  writers,  wiil  not  probably  appear 

and  thus  they  are  caught   on  the   furfate  of  the  water  cclculated  to  add  any  (lain  to  his  memory.      "  There 

without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  taking  them  was  in  the   city  of  Alexandria  a   place   in  which  the 

out.     The  name  of  this  plant  among  the  natives  is  ^  heathen  priefts  had  been   ufed  to  offer  human  facrifi- 

no-w.     The  largeil  ifland,  which  they  call  Twolea,  is  ccs.     This  place,  as  being  of  no  tife.  Conllantius  gave 

fomfthini.'  of  an  oval  fliape,  and  about   10  leagues  in  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  George  the  biiliop 

circuit;   the  other  ifland,  which  lies  two  leagues  to  the  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  cleared,  in  order  to  build  a 

weflward  of  Tiookea,   is  four  leagues  long  from  north-  Chriftian  church  on  the  fpot.      In  doing  this  thev  dif- 

ea!l   to  fouthweft,   and  from  five  to    three  miles  broad,  covered   an    imir.enfe    fubterraneous   cavern,  in    which 

The   foil  of  both  is  extremely  fcsnty  ;  the   foundation  the  heathen   myl'crics  had  been  performed,  and  in  it 

con  (ids  of  coral,  very  little  elevated  above  the  furface  were   many  human   (kiills.     Thefe,  and  other  things 

of  the  water.  which  they  found  in  the  place,   the  Chridians  brought 

GroRGE   (St)   or   Gmrof.   of  CappaJocia ;  a  name  out  and   cxpofcd   to   public  ridicule.     The  heathens, 

whereby  fcveral  orders,  both  military  and  religious,  are  provoked  at  this  exhibition,  fuddenly  took  arms,  and 

denominated.     It  took  its  rife  from   a  faint   or  hero  rufhing  upon  the  CIniflians,  killed  many  of  them  with 

famous  throughout  all  the  Eall,  called  by  the  Greeks  fwords,  clubs,  and  flones  :   fome  alfo  they  (Irangled, 

Mi)-a/.c^  7 ;j;.  (J.  (\.  gnat  miiiiyr.  and  feveral  they  crucitied.      On  this  the  Chriilians  pro- 

On  fome  medals  of  the  emperors  John  and  Manuel  ceeded  no  farther  in  clearing  the  temple  ;  but  the  bea- 

Comneiii,  we  have  the  figure  of  St  George  armed,  hold-  then?,  purfuing  their  advantage,  feized   the  bifliop  as 

ing  a  fword  or  javelin  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  he  was  in   the  church,  and  put  him  In  ptifon.     The 

buckler,  with  this  infcription;  an  O,  and  therein  a  little  next  day  they  dilpatched  him  ;  and  then  fa'.fening  the 

P  _  body  to  a  camel,  he  was  dragged  about  the  (Ircets  all 

A,  and  TE— rioC,    making  o  Arios  rEornos,  Q  holy  day,    and    in   the    evening  they   burnt    him   and   the 

•  )  camel   together.      This  fate,   Sozomen  fays,  the   bi- 

Ceorge.    He  is  generally  reprefcnted  on  horfeback,  as  be-  (hop  owed  in   part  to  his  haughtlnefs  while  he  was  in 

ing  fuppofed  to  have  frequently  engaged  in  combats  in  favour  with  Coriflantius,  and   fome  fay  the  friends  of 

that  m.anner.    He  is  highly  venerated  throughout  Arme-  Athan:.fius  wxre  concerned  in  this  maflacre  ;  ,Sut  he  a- 

nla,  Mufcovy,  and  all  the  countries  which  adhere  to  the  fcribes  it  chicdy  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  heathens,  whofe 


Greek  rite  :.from  the  Greek,  his  worfhip  has  long  ago 
been  received  into  the  Latin  church;  and  England  and 
PortugaHiave  both  chofen  him  for  their  pntron  faint. 

Great  difficidties  have  been  raifed  about  this  faint 
or  hero.  His  very  exifience  has  been  called  in  que- 
ftion.  Dr  Heylln,  who  wrote  firft  and  moft  about 
liim,  concluded  with  giving  him  entirely  up,  and  fup- 
pofing  him   only   a   fymbolical  device;    and  Dr  Pet- 


fuperftitions  he  had  been  very  active  in  abulilhing.    „ 

"  This  George,  the  Avian  bilhop  of  Alexandria, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  bad  a  very  valuable  library, 
which  Julian  ordered  to  be  feized  for  his  own  ufc ; 
and  in  his  orders  concerning  it,  he  fays  that  many  of 
the  books  were  on  philofophical  and  rhetorical  fub- 
jefls,  though  many  of  them  related  to  the  dodrine 
of  the  impious  Galileans  (as  in  his  fneering  contemp- 


tingal  has  turned   him  into  a   mere  Bafilidian  fymbol  tuous  way  he   always  aflefted  to  call  the  Chiillians). 

.  of  vidory.    Mr  Pcgg,  in  a  paper  in  the  Arch.eologia*,  '    Thefe  books  (fays  he)   1  could  wi(h  to  have  utterly 

has  attempted  to  rel'oie  him.      And,  finally,   Mr  Gib-  dcftroyed  ;  but  lell  books   of  value  fhould  be  dellroy- 

bcn  f  has  funk  him  into  an  Arian  bidiop  in  the  reigns  cd  along  with  ibcm,  let  thefe  alfo  be  carefully  fought 

of  Condantius  and  Julian.— The  biihop  afluded  to,  for.' 

Vol.  VII.  Part  II.  4  S  But 


G«ijrpr<. 
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But  Mr  Gibbon  gives  a  different  turn  to  tbe  affair    tal  of  the  Britilll  feltlements  there 
ell  as  relates   it   with  diffe- 


of  G>.'ovge's  mmder,  af  w 

ruit  circumftances.  "  The  Pagans  (fays  he)  excited 
his  devout  avarice  ;  and  the  ridi  temples  cf  Alexandria 
were  either  pillaged  or  infulted  by  the  haughty  ]  re- 
late, who  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  and  threatening  tone, 
»  How  long  will  thefe  fepulchres  be  permitted  to 
fland  :'  I'ndcr  the  reign  of  Conftaulius,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  fury,  or  rather  by  the  jullire,  of  the 
people;  and  it  was  not  wiihout  a  violent  tlrufj,'!e, 
that  the  civil  and  mihtary  powers  of  the  flate  could 
reiiore  his  authority,  and  gratify  his  revenge.  The 
meffcnger  who  proclaimed  at  Alexandria  the  acceirion 
of  Juliin,  announced  the  downfall  of  the  archbidiop. 
George,  with  two  of  his  obfequioiis  minillers,  count 
Diodorns,  and  Dracontius  mailer  of  the  mint,  w'as 
ignominioufly  dragged   in  chains  to  the  public  prifon. 

n.1  the  end  of  24  days,  the  prifon  was  forced  open  by  ,    „         j  -r      r      j  l 

the  ra^e  of  a  fupcrftitious  multitude,  impatient  of  thi     a  good  l.ofpital,  a  town  hail,  and  a  prilon  tor  debtors, 


o 

\V.  L«ng.  5".  and 
N.  Lat.  5°. 

St  GfORiiF,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  in  the  penln- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  tlie  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel,  belonging  to  the  Britifh;  it  is  olherwife  call- 
ed UlaJrjfs,  and  by  the  natives  CbUi  pai.im.  It  fronts 
the  fea,  and  has  a  fait- water  river  on  its  back  fide,  which 
hinders  t!ie  frelh-water  fprings  from  coming  near  the 
town,  fo  that  they  have  no  good  water  witliin  a  mile 
of  tlu-m.  In  the  rainy  feafons  it  is  incommoded  by  in- 
undations ;  and  from  .'Spril  to  September,  it  is  fo  fcorch- 
iiig  hot,  that  if  the  fea  breezes  did  not  cool  the  air, 
there  would  be  no  living  there.  There  are  two  towns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  ll^hite  Town,  which  is  walled 
round,  and  has  feveral  bulwarks  and  baftions  to  defend 
it  ;  it  is  400  paces  long  and  150  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  regular  ftreets.  Here  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Pioledants,  and  the  other  for  the  Papiih  ;  as  alfo 


G-orge, 
Georgia. 


tedious  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  cnemks  of 
gofit  and  men  expired  under  their  cruel  infulis  ;  the 
lifclcls  bodies  of  the  arehbifhop  and  his  afTociates  were 
carried  in  triumph  through  the  ftreets  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  ;  and  the  inadtivity  of  the  Aihanafian  party  was 
efteeincd  a  fhining  example  of  evangelical  patience. 
The  remains  of  thefe  guilty  wretches  were  thrown 
into  the  fea  ;  and  the  popular  leaders  of  the  tunuilt 
otclared  their  refolution  to  difappoint  the  devotion  of 
the  Chriftians,  and  to  intercept  the  future  honours  of 
thefe  martyrs,  who  had  been  punilhed,  like  their  pre- 
ceccifors,  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  The  feats 
cf  the  Paijans  were  jutt,  and  thtir  precautions  ineffec- 
tual. The  meiilorious  death  of  the  archbiO  op  obli- 
terated the  memory  of  his  life.  The  rival  of  Athana- 
liuR  was  dear  and  facred  to  the  Arians,  and  the  feem- 
ing  converfion  of  thefe  fctlaries  introduced  his  wor- 
jhip  into  the  bofom  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  o- 
dlous  ftranger,  difguifing  every  circumftance  of  time 
and  place,  affiimed  the  raBfi<  of  a  martyr,  a  faint,  and 
a  Chriftian  hero ;  ancr  the  infamous  George  of  Cappa- 
docia  has  been  trau?formeJ  into  the  renowned  St 
George  of  England,  the  patron  of  arms,  of  chivalry, 
and  of  the  garter." 

Knights  of  St  George.  See  Garter.  There  have  been 
various  other  orders  under  this  denomination,  moll  of 
■which  are  now  extinct  ;  particularly  one  founded  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  in  the  year  1470,  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  againll  the 
Turks  ;  another,  called  St  Gtorge  of  Alfama,  founded 
by  the  kings  of  Arragon  ;  another  in  Auilria  and  Ca- 
rinthia  ;  ?.iid  another  in  the  republic  of  Genoa,  ftiU 
fubfilHng>  &c. 

Rcligh.us  of  St  Georgr.  Of  thefe  there  are  di- 
vetfi  orders  and  congieiratlons  j  particularly  canons  re- 
gular of  St  George  in  A!ga,  at  Venice,  eltabli(hed  by 
authority  of  pope  Boniface  IX.  in  the  year  1404.  The 
foundation  of  this  order  was  laid  by  Barlholomc-v  Co- 
lonna,  who  preached,  in  1396,  at  Padua,  and  fome 
other  villages  in  'he  flate  of  Venice  Pope  Pius  V. 
in  1570,  gave  thefe  canons  precedence  of  all  other  rc- 
ligiouB.  Another  congregation  of  the  fame  inftitute 
ill  oicilv,  Sec, 

Si  G'^ORGE  del  Mina,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
jtrttlements,  on  the  goldcoalts  of  Giiine3,  fituatcd  fe- 
»cn  or  eight  miles  wefc  of  Cape-coaft  caille,  the  capi- 


They  are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  mayor  and  alder- 
men,  with  other  proper  officers.      The  Black  Town  is 
inhabited  by   Gcnioos,   Mahometans,  and  Portuguefe 
and  Armenian  Chritlians,  and  each  religion  havt  their 
temples   and   churches.     This,   as  well   as   the  White 
Town,  is  ruled  by  the  Englifh  governor  and  his  coun- 
cil.     The   diamond-mines   arc   but   a   week's  journey 
from   this   place,   which  renders  them  pretty  plentiful, 
but  there  are  no  large  ones  fince  that  great  diamond  was 
procured  by  governor  Pitt.  This  colony  produces  very 
little  of  its  own   growth   or   manufacture  for  foreign 
markets,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  haiids  of  the  Arme- 
nians   and   Gentoos.     The   chief   things  the    Britidi 
deal  in,  befides  diamonds,  are   calicoes,  chintz,   muf- 
lins,  and  the  like.      This  colony  may  coniill  of  80,000 
inhabitants  in  the   towns   and  villages,  and  there  ar,: 
generally  400  or  500  Europeans.   Their  rice  is  brought 
bv  fea  to  Gangani    and  Orlxa,   their  wheat  from  Su- 
ral and   Bengal,   and  their   fire-wood  from  the  iflandg 
of   Diu  :   fo    that    an   enemy,  with   a   fuptrior    force 
at   fea,  may  eafdy  diltrcfs  them.      The  houfes  of  the 
White  Town   are   built   with    brick,  ar.d  have    lofty 
rooms  and   flat  roofs  ;   but   the  Black  Town  confifts 
chiefly   of  thatched  cottages.      The  military  power  is 
lodged  in   the  governor  and  council,   who  are  alfo  the 
latl  refort  in  civil  caufes.   The  company  have  two  chap- 
lains, who  officiate  by  turns,  and  have  each  lool.  a- 
year,  befides  the  advantages  of  trade.    They  never  at- 
tempt to  make  profclytcs,  but  leave  that  to  the  Popllh 
mlflionaries.     The  falaries  of  the  company's  writers 
are  very  fmall :    but,  if  they  have  any  fortune  of  their 
own,  they  may  make  it  up  by  trade  ;   which  mufl  ge- 
nerally be  the  cafe,  for  they  commonly  grov/  rich.    It 
was  taken  by  the   French  in  1 746,  who  reftored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-!a-Cl)apel!e. 

St  George's,  the  laigcil  of  the  Bermuda  or  Sun> 
mer  iflands.     W.  Long.  65.  10.  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

Crop  of  St  CiokGj-,  a  nd  one  in  a  licid  argent, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Britilh  rtandaid. 

GEORGIA,  a  countiy  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ciicaffia,  on  the  eaft  by  Dagheftau  and 
Shirvan,  on  the  fouth  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  ;  comprehending  the 
greateft  pert  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Alba- 
nia. About  the  etymon  of  the  name  of  this  country, 
authofs  are  not  agreed.     The  moft  probable  opinion 
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t»ci>rjria.  i«,  that  it  is  a  corruption  by  fofteiiinjj  of  Kiirgiu, 
"""*'"■'  from  the  river  Kur  ;  whence  alfo  it  is  fuppofv;d  that 
the  inhabitants  are  callcil  by  the  Pcrfians  indifferently 
Gurgi  and  Kurgi  ;  and  ttie  country  Ktirg'jlan  and  Gur- 
g'Jl<in  :  It  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  into  tall- 
ern  and  wcftern  ;  the  former  of  which  is  again  fubdi- 
vidcd  into  the  kingdoms  of  Ciiktt,  Cardutl  or  Car- 
thutl,  a;id  Gog'utia;  and  the  Litter  into  the  provin- 
ces of  Abcaflia,  Miicta,  or  Imaritla,  and  Guriel.  Ano- 
ther diviiion  is  into  (Itorj^ia  F.op-r,  Abcaffia,  and 
Mingrtha.      A  tliird    divilion  will  be  afterwards  men- 

ticMK-d.' 

"  Georgia  (fays  Sir  Georpe  Chardin)  is  as  fertile  a 
country  as  cm  be  fcen  ;  the  broad  is  as  jjood  licr^  as 
in  any  pait  of  the  world  ;  the  fruit  of  an  exquifite  fla- 
vour, and  of  different  (orts  ;  noplace  in  Europe  yields 
better  peats  and  apples,  and  i-j  place  in  Afia  better 
pomegranates.  The  country  abounds  with  cattle,  ve- 
nifon,  and  vvildfo'A'l,  of  ail  forts;  the  river  Kur  is  well 
flocked  «itli  filh;  and  the  ».ine  is  fo  rich,  thit  the  king 
of  Perfia  hi.s  always  fome  of  it  for  his  own  table.  The 
iiihahitants  a'c  loburt,  valiant,  and  of  n  jovial  temper; 
gie3t  lovers  of  wine,  and  efl.ee.ned  vtiy  trulSy  and 
faithful  ;  cndo.ied  \vi:h  good  natural  parts,  but,  for 
want  of  education,  very  vicious.  The  women  are  ge- 
nerally fo  fair  and  cnnuly,  that  the  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  king  of  Pci  ll.i  and  his  court  arc  for  the 
moll  part  (jeorgian  women.  Nature  has  adorned  them 
^vith  graces  no  wliere  elfe  to  be  met  with  :  it  is  im- 
pofTiMe  to  fee  them  without  loving  ihem  ;  they  are  of 
a  good  fize,  ckan  limbed,  and  well-lhaped."  Another 
traveller,  however,  of  no  mean  charadter,  thus  expreffi.3 
liinifilf  with  rtfpeCt  to  the  womm  :  "  As  to  the  Geor- 


gian women,  they  did  not  at  all  firpiife  us-;  for  we 
expt <Sid  to  fmd  them  perfecl  beauties.  They  are,  in- 
deed, no  way  difagrceaUe;  and  may  be  counted  beau- 
tits,  if  compar-.d  with  the  Curdes.  They  have  an  air 
of  hcaliii  that  is  pleafuig  enough  ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  neither  fo  handfome  nor  fo  well  ftiaped  as  is 
repotted.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  towns  have  no- 
thinr;  extraordinary  more  than  the  others;  fo  that  \ 
may,  I  think,  ver.lure  to  coiittaditt  the  accounts  that 
Lave  been  given  of  them  by  mod  travellers." 

'[his  country  formerly  abounc'.ed  with  great  cities,  as 
appears  not  only  from  its  hilloiy,  but  from  the  ruins  of 
many  of  them  ftiU  vifible,  which  Ihow  that  they  mud 
have  been  very  large,  opulent,  and  magnificently 
built.  Thefe  were  all  dcftroyed  by  the  inundations  of 
roithcrn  barbarians  from  mount  Cauc.fus,  as  ihe  A- 
lans,  Huns,  Suevi,  and  fome  others,  fo  much  noted 
ill  hiftory  for  their  llrenglh,  courage,  and  conquefls. 

The  latell  divlli'^n  of  this  country  is  into  nine  pro- 
vinces ;  five  of  which  are  fubjert  to  the  fam.-us  piince 
Heracliu?,  ftririing  what  is  commonly  called  the  king- 
dom of  Georgia  ;  and  four  are  under  the  dominion  i>f 
JDavId,  compofing  the  kingdom  or  principality  of  Ime- 
rctia.     See  iMtRETiA. 
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mainder  arc  left  to  rot  on   the   vines.     Cotton  prows   Otorg!*. 

fpontaneouily,   as  well  as   the   finell  European  fruit-    ^- — 

trees.  Rice,  wheat,  millet,  hemp,  and  flax)  arc  raifcd 
on  the  plains,  almoll  without  culture.  The  v.dleys 
afiford  the  luiell  pallurage  in  the  world  ;  the  rivers  ai: 
full  of  hlh;  the  inounfiius  abound  in  mineials,  and  the 
clunate  is  delicious;  fo  that  nature  appcais  to  have  la- 
viihcd  on  this  favoured  country  every  produdlion  that 
can  contribute  to  the  happinefs  cf  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rixers  of  Georgia,  being  fed  by 
mouiitain  torrents,  are  at  all  feafons  either  too  rapid  or 
too  (h.il.'ow  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation:  the  Black 
Sea,  by  wiiichcommerct  and  civlli.  ution  might  be  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  has  been  till  very  lat.  ly  in  the  ex- 
clufivc  po.Tcffiou  of  the  Turks :  the  trade  of  Georgia 
by  land  is  greatly  ob'lruaed  by  the  high  mountains  of 
Caucafus:  and  this  obllacle  is  ftill  iiicrtafed  by  the 
f.varms  of  predatory  nations,  by  which  thofe  mouu- 
tains  are  inhabited. 

It  iR  laid,  that  in  the  15th  century,  a  king  of  Geor- 
gia divided  among  his  five  f,.ns  the' provinces  of  Car- 
duel  and  Caket,  Imeretia,  Mlngulia,  GuriJ,  and 
Abkhalia.  'I'lufe  petty  princes  were  too  jealoiM 
to  unite  fir  their  common  defence,  and  too  weak 
fingly  to  refill  a  foreign  enemy,  or  even  to  check  the 
incrodchments  of  their  great  vaffdls,  who  foon  became 
indepen<leiit.  By  forming  a  party  among  thefe  nobles, 
the  Turks  gradually  gained  poffelTion  of  all  the  wclU 
ern  provinces,  while  the  Pcrfians  occupitd  the  govern- 
ments of  Cardutl  and  Caktt.  Since  that  period  the 
many  unfucccfsful  attempts  of  the  Georgians  to  reco-' 
vertlicir  liberty,  have  repeatedly  produced  the  deva- 
flation  of  their  country.  Abbas  the  Great  is  faid  to 
have  carried  off  in  one  expedition  from  the  provinces 
of  Carduel  and  Caket  no  lefs  than  80,000  families,  a 
nunibtr  which,  probably,  exceeds  the  whole  adual  po- 
pulation of  thofe  provinces.  The  mod  horrible  cruel- 
ties were  .igain  exerciftd  on  the  unhappy  people,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prtfent  century,  by  the  mercilefa 
Nadir  ;  but  thefe  were  trifling  evils,  compared  with 
thofe  arifing  fnm  the  internal  diffentions  of  the  great 
barons.  This  numerous  body  of  men,  idle,  arrogai^t, 
and  ferocious,  poireffed  of  an  unlimited  power  over  the 
lives  and  proptrtles  of  their  vaifals,  having  no  employ- 
ment but  that  of  arms,  and  no  hopes  of  aggiandi/ing 
themfclves  but  by  the  plunder  of  their  rivals,  were 
conllantly  in  a  (late  of  warfare  ;  and  as  their  fuccef* 
was  various,  and  the  peafants  of  the  vanquiihed  were 
coHllantly  carried  off  and  fold  to  the  Turks  or  Pcr- 
fians, evei7  expedition  incrcafed  the  depopulation  of 
the  countiy.  At  length  they  invited  the  neighbour- 
ing mountaineers,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  to  take 
part  In  their  quarrels  ;  and  thefe  dangerous  allies,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  country,  and  being  fpec- 
tators  of  the  weaknefs  of  its  inhabitants,  foon  c.m- 
pletcd  its  defolation.  A  few  fqualid  wretches,  half 
ndkcd,  halt  ftaived,  and  driven  to  defpair  by  the  mer- 


Thls  whole  country  is  fo  extremely  biautiful,  that     cilefs  exaaions  of  their  landlords,  are  thinly  dlHierfed 
fome  fancitul  travellers  have  imagined  they  had  here     over  the  moil   beautiful  provinces  of  Georgia.     The 


found  the  fituation  of  the  original  garden  of  Eden. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  forcfts  of  oak,  afh,  beccli, 
chpfnuts,  walnuts,  and  elms,  encircled  with  vines, 
growing  perfectly  wild,  but  producing  vaft  quantities 
of  grapes.  From  theft  is  annually  made  as  much  wine 
Bs  is  ncceflary    for  the   yearly  confumptiuo  ;  the  rc- 


revolutions  of  Perfia,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  Turks, 
have  indeed  enabled  the  princes  of  the  country  to  re- 
cover their  independence  ;  but  the  fmjll.iefs  of  their 
revenue  lias  hitherto  difabled  them  fiom  repreffuig  ef- 
fectually the  tyranny  of  the  noble.-',  and  rclieviug  the 
burdens  of  the  peafants. 

4S  2  The 
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Gcori:!a.       The  capital  of  Georgia  is  Tcflis,  where  prince  He-  becuufe  it  is  rddom  difficult  to  elcape  into  fome  of  the   Gfo'gu 

< radius    rcfitlcs  (See    Tiflis.)       Of  this    prince,  fo  ntighbouiiiig  countries,  and  becaufe  (he  prince  is  more         ' 

ctlcbrnttd  for  his  exploits  and  fucccefs  in  (baking  ofiF  enriched  by  confilcating  the  prop.'rty  of  the  criminal, 

the  Ottoman  yoke,   we  h:ve  the  following  account  by  tlian  by  putting  him  to  torture.     Judicial  combats  are 

the  late  profeifor  Guldeiiflaedt  when  he  travelled  into  confukrcd  as  the  privilege  of  robility,  and  take  place 

thcfe  parts  in  1770.     "  Heraclius,  or,  as  he  is  called,  when   the   caufe  is   extremel)^   intricate,  or   when  the 

the   tzar   Iracli,    is  above   60  years  old,  of  a   middle  power  and  intereil  of  two  claimants  are  fo  equal,  that 

fize,    with  a  long  countenance,  a   dark   complexion,  neither  can  force  a  decifion  of  llie  court  in  his  favour. 

large  eyes,  and  aYmall  beard.      He  palfed  his  youth  at  This  mode  of  tiial  is  called  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 

the   court   and  in    the   army  of  the  celebrated  Nadir  of  C*)A. 

Shah,  where  he  contradni  a  fonJnefs  for  Perfian  cu-         '1  he  drefs  of  the  Georgians  nearly  nftinbles  that  of 

ftoms  and  manners,   which  he  has  introduced  into  his  the  Cofaks  ;  but  men  of  rank  frtciuciitly  wear  the  ha- 

kinKCora.     He  has  feven  fons  and  fix  daughters.      He  bit  of  Perfia.      They  ufually  dye  their  hiir,  beard,  and 


nails  with  red.  The  Georgian  women  employ  the 
fame  colour  to  ftain  the  ptlms  i>f  their  hands.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  or  fillet,  under  which  their 
black  hair  falls  on  their  forehead  :  behind,  it  is  braid- 
ed into  feveral  treffe?.  Their  eye-brows  are  painted 
with  black,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  one  entire  line. 


is  Tnuch  revered  and  dreaded  by  the  Pcrfian  khans 
his  neighbours  ;  and  is  ufually  chofen  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  in  iheii  difputes  with  each  other.  When, 
they  are  at  war,  he  fupports  one  of  the  parties  with  a 
few  troops,  who  diffufe  a  fpirit  and  courage  among  the 
itit,  becaufe  the  Georgian  folJicrs  are  tlleenied  the 
bravtft  of  ihofe  parts;  and  prince  Heraclius  himielf  is  and  their  faces  are  pcrfedly  coated  with  white  and 
unowned  for  his  courage  and  military  ftili.  When  red.  'i'lieir  robe  is  open  to  the  girdle,  fo  that  they 
on  horl'cback  he  has  always  a  pair  of  loaded  piftols  at  are  reduced  to  conceal  the  breads  with  their  hands, 
his  girdle,  and,  if  the  t'ncmy  is  near,  a  mulket  Hung  Their  air  and  manner  are  extremely  voluptuous.  Be- 
over  his  fhovilder.  In  all  engagements  he  is  the  fore-  ing  generally  educated  in  convents,  they  can  all  read 
molt  to  give  examples  of  perfonal  bravery;  and  fre-  and  write;  a  qu,-ililication  which  is  very  unufual  among- 
qucntly  charges  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  troops  the  men,  even  of  the  higheft  rank.  Girls  are  be- 
with  the  fabre  in  his  hand.  He  loves  pomp  and  ex-  trothed  as  foon  as  poflible,  often  at  three  or  four  years 
pence  ;  he  has  adopted  the  drefs  of  Perfia  ;  and  regu-  of  age.  In  the  llreets  the  women  of  rank  are  always 
lates  his  court  after  the  manner  of  that  country.  From  veiled,  and  then  it  is  indecent  in  ariy  man  to  accoit 
the  example  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  who  were  quartered  them.  It  is  likewife  uncivil  in  convtrfation  to  inquire 
in  Georgia  during  the  lall  Turkilh  war,  he  has  learnt  after  the  wives  of  any  of  the  company.  Thefe,  how- 
the  ule  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  dilhes  and  houfe-  ever,  are  not  ancient  cufloms,  but  are  aconfequence  of 
hcld-furniture,  &c."  the  violences  committed  by  the  Perfians,  under  Shah 

The  fubjec'ts  of  Heraclius  are  eftimated   at  about  Nadir. 

60,000 1'amilies;  but  this,  notwithllanding  the  prefcnt  Travellers  accufe  the  Georgians  of  drunkennefs,  fu- 

delolated  ftate  of  the  country,   is   probably   an   under  per ftition,  cruelty,  floth,  avarice,  and  cowardice  ;   vices 

valuation.     The  peafants  belonging  to  the  queen,  and  which  are  every   where  common  to  Haves  and  tyrants, 

thofe  of  the  patriarch,  pay  no  tax  to  the  prince,  and  and   are  by   no   means  peculiar  to  the  natives   of  this 

therefore  do  not  appear  on  the  books  of  the  revenue  country.      The  delcendants  of  the  coloniits,  carried  off 

officers.      Many  fimilar  exemptions  have  likewife  been  by  Shah   Abbas,   and  fettled  at   Peria,    near  Il'pahan, 

granted  by  the  prince  to   his  fons  in  law,  and  his  fa-  and  in  Malanderan,  have  changed  their  charaAcr  with 

vourites.      Befides,  as  the  impoil  on  the  peafants  is  not  their  government  ;    and  the  Georgian  tioups,  employ- 

a  poll  tax,  but  a  tax  on  hearths,   the  inhabitants  of  a  ed  in  Periia  againil  the  Alrghans,  were  advantageoully 

village,  on  the  approach  of  the  colleftors,   frequently  dillinguilhed   by   their  duciliiy,   their   difcipliiie,   and 

carry  the  furniture  of  feveral  huts  into  one,  and  dellroy  their  courage. 

the  remainder,  which  are  afterwards  very  ealily  repla-  The  other  inhabitants  of  Georgia  are  Tartars,  OfTi, 

ced.     It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  population  of  and  Armenians,   called  in  the  Georgian  language  So- 

Georgia  does   not  fall   fhort  of  350,000  fouls.     The  makhi.     Thefe  lall  are  found  all  over  Georgia,  fome- 

revenues  may  be  eftimated  at  about  150,0:0  roubles,  times  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  fometimes  in  vil- 

or  26,2501.   They  confilt  of,    i.  The  culloms,  farmed  lages  of  their  own.      They   fpeak  among  themfelvca 

at  1750I. — :.   Rent  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  mint  their  own   language,  but  all  underlland  and   can    tallt 

at  Tcflis,  1750  1. —  3.  The  tribute  paid  by  the  Khans  the  Georgian.    Their  religion  is  partly  the  Armenian, 

of  Errvan  and  Ganiha,   7000  1. —  and,  4.  The  hearth  and  partly  the  Roman  Catholic.     They  are  the  moii 

money  levied  on  the  peafants,  amounting  to  15,7501.  oppreded  of  the  inhabitants,   but  are  Hill  dillinguilhed 

The  common  coins  here  are  the  abaiTes,  of  about  i5d.  by  that  inliiiiClive  indullry  which  every  where  ciiarac- 

value,  and  a  fmall  copper  coin,  ftamped  at  the  mint  at  terizcs  the  nation. 

Teilis.      Befides  thefe,  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  ill-  Befides   thefe,   there  are    in    Georgia  '  confiderah'.e 

ver  money  is  brought    into  the   country   Irom   Perfia  numbers  of  Jews,  tailed,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 

and   Turkey,  in  exchange  for  honey,  butter,  cattle,  try,   Uria.      Some    have   villages    of  their   own;   and 

and  blue  linens.  others  are  mixed  with  the  Georgian,  Armenian,  and 

The  government  of  Georgia  is  defpotic ;  but,  v  ere  it  Tartar  inhabitants,  but  never  with  the  OlTu   They  pay 

not  for  the  affillance  of  the  Ruffian  troops,  the  prince  a  fmall  tribute  above  that  of  the  natives. 

•would  be  frequently  unable  to  carry    his  decrees  into  Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

execution.      The  punilhments    in  criminal  cafes   ate  lying  between  South  Carolina  and  Florida.      It  cs- 

fouckingly  cruel  J  fortunately  they  are  not  frequent,  t«nds  120  miles  upon,  the  fea-coaft,  and  300  miles 

fivra 
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from  thence  to  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  iti 
boundaiies  to  the  north  and  fouth  are  the  rivers  Sa- 
vannah and  Alatamaha.  The  whole  coad  is  bordered 
with  inando  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Skidaway, 
WafTaw,  Offabaw,  St  Catherines,  Sapelo,  Fiedericd^ 
Jekyl,  Cumherland,  and  Amelia. 

1'be  fcttlement  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Sa- 
vannah and  Alatamaha  was  mcdiiattd  in  England  in 
1732,  for  the  accommodation  i>f  poor  people  in  Gnat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  favtlicr  fecurity  of 
Carolina.  Private  compafllon  and  public  fpirit  con- 
fpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  defign.  Humane 
and  opulent  men  fuggellcd  a  plan  of  tranfportinij  a 
number  of  indigent  families  to  this  pait  of  America 
{:ee  of  cxpence.  For  this  pnvpofe  tluy  applied  to  the 
king,  Geori^e  II.  and  obtained  from  him  letters  pa- 
tent, bearing  date  June  9.  17,^2,  for  legally  carrying 
into  exception  what  they  had  generouily  projected. 
They  called  the  new  province  Gi'jrg'ia,  in  iionour  of 
the  king,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation, 
confi(linf»  of  21  ptifons,  was  condituted  by  the  name 
of,  'I'lie  Truftees  for  fettling  and  cilablilhing  the  colo- 
ny of  Georgia. 

In  Novin.ber  1732,  116  ftttlcrs  embarked  for  Geor- 
gia, to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expence,  furnilhcd 
with  every  thing  retjuifite  for  building  and  for  culti- 
vating the  foil.  Mr  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the 
truftees,  and  an  aclive  promoter  of  the  fettkmcnt,  em- 
barked as  the  head  and  dirti!tor  of  thcfe  fettlers. 
Thty  arrived  at  Chailcilown  early  in  the  next  year. 
Mr  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by  William  Bull,  fiiortly 
after  his  arrival,  vifittd  Georgia;  and  after  furvcying 
the  country,  marked  liic  fpol  on  wliich  Savannah  now 
Hands,  as  the  fitted  to  begin  their  feltjcmtnt.  Here 
ihey  accordingly  began  and  built  a  fmall  fort;  a  num- 
ber of  Imall  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation. 
Such  of  the  ftttltrs  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  were 
embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  ofiicers,  arms, 
and  aramiinition.  A  treaty  of  fnendftiip  was  con- 
cluded between  the  fetikrs  and  their  neighbours  the 
Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  alpcft  of 
peace  and  future  profpeiity.  But  the  fundamental 
regulations  eilablirticd  by  the  trullccs  of  Georgia  were 
ill  adapted  to  the  circumftances  and  fituation  "(  the 
poor  fcuiers,  and  of  pernicious  confcqucuces  to  the 
profperity  of  the  province.  Yet  although  the  truftees 
were  greatly  miftaken  with  refpeft  to  their  plan  of 
fetlicment,  it  mull  be  acknowledged  their  views  were 
generous.  Like  other  dillant  legiflators,  who  framed 
their  regulations  upon  piinciples  of  fpeculation,  they 
were  liable  to  many  errors  and  miftakes  ;  and  however 
good  their  defign,  their  rules  were  found  improper  and 
impracticable.  Thefe  injudicious  regiihaions  and  re- 
(Irictions,  the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent  infurrec- 
tions  among  themlelvcs,  threw  the  colony  into  a  Hate 
of  confulion  and  wretchednefs  too  great  for  human 
nature  long  to  endure.  Their  oppreffed  fituation  was 
icprefented  to  the  truftees  by  repeated  complaints;  till 
at  length  finding  that  the  province  bnguiflied  un- 
der their  care,  and  weary  witii  the  complaints  of  the 
people,  thty  iu  the  year  1752  furrendered  their  cliarttr 
to  the  king,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government. 
—  In  the  year  1740,  the  Rev.  George  Whitctield 
fourjed  an  orphan-houfe  academy  in  Georgia,  about 
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12  miles  from  Savannah.  Mr  Whitetuld  died  at  New-  Ge-^rgfi. 
bury  Port,  in  New  England,  in  0£tobcr  1*70,  in  the  — > — ^ 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  btiiied  under  the  Pref- 
byterian  church  in  tliat  place.  From  the  tinie  Geor- 
gia became  a  royal  government  in  1752,  till  the  peace 
of  Paris  in  1765,  fhe  I'lruggled  under  many  diifieultics 
arlling  from  the  want  of  credit,  from  friends,  and  the 
frequent  moleflalions  of  enemies.  The  good  effefts  of 
the  peace  were  ienfibiy  felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia, 
From  this  time  it  began  to  flourilh  under  the  fatherly 
care  of  governor  Wright.  To  form  a  judgment  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  colony,  we  need  only  attend  to 
its  exports.  In  the  year  17'':),  they  confifted  of  7500 
barrels  of  rice,  9633  pound  of  indigo,  1250  bnlhels  of 
Indian  corn,  which,  together  wi:ii  deer  and  beaver 
(kins,  naval  (lores,  piovifions,  timber,  ^c,  amounted  to 
no  more  tiian  L.  27,021  iteiling.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, in  1771,  they  amounted  to  L.  I2t,677  llerling. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  Hate  are  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval 
llorcs,  leather,  deerlkins,  fnake-root,  myrtle,  bees- wax,  • 

corn,  live  Hock,  iScc. 

During  the  latt  war,  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the 
Britifli  lioi)ps,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
flee  into  the  neighbouring  ilates  for  faf^ty.  Since  the 
peace,  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  Hate  is  faid 
to  ha-.-t  been  aftoiiiftilngly  rapid:  though  it  lias  been  a 
good  deal  checked  within  thefe  few  years  by  the  hollile 
irr.iplioHS  of  the  Creek  Indians,  who  continually  harafs 
the  fiontitrs  of  the  ftate.  Treaties  have  been  held,  and 
a  celfation  of  hoilllicies  agreed  to,  between  the  parlies; 
but  all  have  hitherto  proved  ineifedlual  to  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  a  peace. 

Thefe  Indians  inhabit  the  middle  parts  of  the  ftate, 
and  are  the  moft  numerous  tiibe  of  Indians  of  any 
within  the  limits  of  tlie  United  States.  Their  whole 
number  is  17,280,  ot  which  5860  are  fighling  men. 
Their  piincipal  towns  lie  in  latitude  32-  and  longitude 
11^20  ftoin  Philadelphia.  Thty  arc  fettled  in  a  hilly 
but  not  mountainous  country.  The  foil  is  fruitful  in 
a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  creeks 
and  rivulets,  whrnce  they  are  called  the-  Creek  In- 
dians. T'lic  Seminolas,  a  divilkni  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, iniiabit  a  level  flat  country  on  the  Apalachicola 
and  Flint  rivers,  fertile  and  well  watered.  Tlie  Chac- 
taws  or  flat-hctids  inhabit  a  very  tine  and  CKteniive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  inter- 
vening, between  the  Alabama  and  Miminpi  rivers,  in 
the  wellern  part  of  this  ftate.  This  nation  have 
43  towns  and  villages,  in  three  dividons,  containing 
12,123  fouls,  of  which  4041  art  lighting  men.  The 
Chicbifaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tom- 
bcckbe.  Mobile,  and  Yazoo  livers,  in  the  north>ttll 
corner  of  the  Hate.  Their  country  is  an  cxtenfive 
plain,  tolerably  well  watered  from  fpring.s,  and  of  a. 
pictty  good  foil.  They  have' 7  towns,  the  central, 
one  of  which  is  in  latitude  34°  23 ,  and  longitude  14° 
30  weft.  The  number  of  lonls  in  this  nation  have 
been  reckoned  at  1725,  of  which  575  are  lighting 
men. 

That  pait  of  Georgia  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
counties  is  divided  into  the  following,  viz..  Chatham, 
Efiingliam,  Burke,  Richmond,  Wilkes,  I.ibeity,  Glynni 
Camden,  Walhington,  Greene,  Franklin  ;  anj  the  chief 
towns  are,  Savannah,  Ebeue^cr,  \VayntiBo'ou;:h  antli 
2.  LiOuifvillc,. 
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■GcTg-.a.  Louifw'ik,  Atiyaiil.T,  Walhinj^ton,  Sui.tjur^,  Brunfwkk, 
'■*-v^  Kt  P<(tr:cii.'s,  G<>lf>hinton,  Grecnfbuig.—  Savannah  was 
foim.-rly  the  capital,  and  is  llill  the  l.irgoft;  town  (fee 
Savannah).  But  tin:  prefent  feat  oi  government  in 
this  ftate  is  Augujla,  liluattd  m\  the  fouthweil  bank  of 
,  Savannah  river,  about  134  milts  from  the  fca,  and  117 
norlhwcft  of  Savannah.  The  town,  which  cortains 
not  far  from  2;o  hoiifcs,  is  on  a  fine  large  plain  ;  and 
as  it  enjoys  the  bell  foil,  and  the  advantage  of  a  cen- 
tral ntiUi''on  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties, 
13  rlfing  fill  into  iinportaiice.  Louilvillt,  howev.'r,  i.s 
defigned  as  the  future  ftat  of  government  in  ihio  Hate. 
It  has  lately  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogcechee 
river,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet 
built. 

Savannaii  river  forms  a  part  of  the  divifional  line 
which  ftparates  this  tlate  from  South  Carolina.  It 
is  formed  principally  of  two  branches,  by  the  names  of 
Tiigulo  and  Keoivee,  which  fprlng  from  the  mountans. 
Ogcechee  river,  about  18  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah, 
is  a  fmalltr  river,  and  nearly  parallel  witli  it  in  its 
courfe.  Alatamaha,  about  60  miles  fcuth  of  Savannah 
river,  is  formed  by  the  junftion  of  the  Okonee  and 
Okemulgee  branches.  It  is  a  noble  river,  but  of  dif- 
ficult entrance.  Like  the  Nile,  it  difcharges  Itfclf  by 
feveral  mouths  into  the  lea.  Befidcs  thefe,  there  is 
Turtle  river.  Little  Sitilla,  Great  Sitilla,  Croc*;ed  ri- 
ver, and  St  Mary's,  which  form  a  part  of  the  fouthcrn 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  rivers  in  the 
middle  and  wctUin  paits  of  this  flate  are  Apalachi- 
ola,  which  is  forn:ed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint 
rivers,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers.  All 
thefe  running  fouthwardly,  empty  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

In  the  grand  convention  at  Pliiladelphia  in  1/537, 
the  inliabitants  cf  this  lla  e  were  reckoned  at  90,000, 
including  three-fifths  of  20,cco  negroes.  But  from 
the  number  of  the  militia,  which  has  been  afcertained 
with  a  confidcrable  degree  of  accuracy,  there  cannot 
be  at  moll  moic  than  half  that  nnniber.  No  general 
charafttr  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Col- 
lefted  from  difTerent  puits  of  the  world,  as  intereil,  ne- 
ceflily,  or  inclination  led  them,  their  cliarafier  and 
manners  mull  of  coutfe  partake  of  all  the  varielits 
which  dilllngulfh  the  fever.il  Hates  and  kingdoms  from 
whence  they  came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among 
them.  An  averfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  ow- 
ing in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  neccffity  to  excite  indudry.  An 
open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  particuliirly  to  llrangers, 
is  an  ornamental  charadlerillic  of  a  great  part  of  this 
people. 

In  regard  to  religion,  politics,  and  literature,  this 
ftate  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  Savannah  is  an  cplfco- 
pal  church,  a  prefbyterian  church,  a  fynagogne,  and  a 
German  Lutheran  church,  fupplitd  occalionally  by  a 
German  minilUr  from  Ebenezer,  where  theie  is  a  large 
convenient  (lone  church,  and  a  fcttlement  of  lober  in- 
dullrious  Germans  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  In  Au- 
gufta  they  have  an  cpifcopal  church.  In  Midway  is 
a  focietv  of  Chriftians  eilabliflicd.  on  the  congrega- 
tional plan.  Their  anceftors  emigrated  in  a  colony 
from   Dcnrchefter,  near  Bollon,  about  the  year  1 700, 


and  fettled  at  a  place  named  Dorchefter,  about  20  miles 
fouthweft  of  CharleC.own,  South  Carolina.  In  17JZ, 
for  the  fake  of  a  belter  climate  and  more  land,  almoll 
the  whole  focicty  removed  and  fettled  at  Midway. 
They,  as  a  people,  retain  in  a  great  mcafure  that  lim- 
pllcity  of  nianneis.  that  unaffeifled  piety  and  brotlurly 
love  which  characterized  their  aiiuellors,  the  firll  fet- 
tlers  of  New  England.  The  upper  counties  are  fup- 
plied  pretty  generally  by  baptilt  and  methodift  mini- 
Uers  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ftate  is  without  mi« 
nlllers  of  any  denomination. 

The  numerous  dcfeds  in  the  lat..  conftitution  of 
this  Hate,  induced  the  citizens  pretty  univerfally  to 
petition  for  a  rcvifion  of  it.  It  was  accordingly  re- 
vlfed,  or  rather  a  new  one  was  formed,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  year  I7f^9.  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  confti- 
tutijn  of  the  United  States,  which  has  lately  been 
adopted  by  the  ftate. 

'I'he  charter  containing  the  prtfcnt  fyftem  of 
education  in  this  ftate  was  palled  in  the  year  1785. 
A  college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is 
ii^ftituted  in  LouifviUe,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of 
the  country,  near  the  centre  of  the  ftate.  There 
is  a'fo  provifion  made  fi.r  the  inftitution  of  an  aca- 
demy in  each  county  in  the  (late,  to  be  fupport- 
td  from  the  fame  funds,  and  ccnfidered  as  parts 
and  members  of  the  fame  inftitution,  under  the  general 
fupeiintendance  and  direction  of  a  prelident  and  board 
of  trufttcs,  appointed  fcr  their  literary  acconiplifhments 
from  the  ditterent  parts  cf  the  Hate,  and  invelled  with 
the  cullomary  powers  of  corporations.  The  inftitu- 
tion thus  eouipofed  is  dencminated  the  univeijtty  of 
Georgia.  The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  this  inftitu- 
tion are  principally  in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  about  50,000  acres,  a  great  part  of  which  is  of  tlie 
belt  qunlity,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable.  There  are 
alfo  nearly  L.  6300  fterling  in  bonds,  hoiifes,  and 
town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augufta.  Other  public  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  L.  1000  in  each  county  has 
been  fct  apait  for  the  purpoles  of  building  and  fur- 
iiilhlng'  their  refpeiSlive  academies.  The  funds  origi- 
nally defigned  for  the  fupport  of  the  orphan-lioufe,  are 
chlcHy  in  rice  plantations  and  negroes. 

GEORGIC,  a  poetical  compofition  upon  the  fub- 
jecl  of  hulhandry,  containing  rules  theieln,  put  into  a 
pleafing  drefs,  and  fet  off  with  all  the  beauties  and  em- 
bellllhments  of  poetry.  The  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  georg'icus,  and  that  of  the  Greek  >"-'f  3  '«"<■> 
of  y-,  terra,  "  eaith,"  and  Hy-K^H-"-,  opcro,  "  I  work, 
or  labour,"  of  tf  3-"j  epus,  "  work."  Hefiod  and  Virgil 
are  the  two  grcateft  mafters  in  this  kind  of  poetry. 
The  raodernB  have  produced  nothing  in  this  kind, 
except  Rapln's  book  of  Gardening  ;  and  the  celebrated 
poem  iutitled  Cyder,  by  Mr  Philips,  who,  if  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil's  language,  would  have 
been  fecond  to  Virgil  in  a  much  nearer  degree. 

Gh-oRGiVM  Stilus.     See  Astronomy,  n'  3:8,  ice. 

GEPlDiE,  Gepides,  or  Gepidi  (anc.  geog.),  ac- 
cording to  Procopius,  were  a  Gothic  people,  or  a  can- 
ton or  branch  of  them  ;  fome  of  whom,  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Goths,  fettled  in  an  illand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ViHula,  wliich  they  called  Grpitios  aftci  their  owr» 
name,  which  denotes  lazy  or  flothful ;  otl.eri  in  Dacia» 
calli.ic  their  lettlemenl  there  Gefii/u. 


refcmMance  of  a  liork's  beak.     There  are  above  8o 
fpecies. 

Tlie  common  wild  forts  of  this  plant,  and  thofe  alfo 
which  are  brought  to  the  curioiu  from  the  colder  cli- 
mates, are  hardy  enough,  and  require  iittle  care; 
but  the  African  fpecics,  and  the  others  from  hot 
countries,  which  make  fo  very  beautiful  a  figure  in  our 
grcen-houfes,  require  great  care  in  their  culture  and 
propagation 
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GERAKITES,  In    natural  l.iAor)',  aa  appellation  der,  in  June  or  July,  will  take  good  root  in  five  or  fix 

given  to  fnch  of  the  femipclbcid  gjius  as  are   marked  weeks ;  and  they  may  then  be  taken  up   and  planted 

with  a  fpot  rcfcmbling  a  crane's  eye.  in  fcparate  pots,  placing  them   in    the   (hade  till  they 

GERANIUM,  CRANES  BILL,  ill  botany  :   A  genus  have  taken  newioot  ;  after  which  ihty  may  be  removed 

of  the  dtcandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodtlpliia  into  a  flitltcred   fituation,   and   treated  as  the  fefdlin'' 

clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in   the   natural    method   ranking  plants. 

under  the  14th  order,  6V///W«.     Its   characters   are         Geranium  (lands  recommended  as  one  of  the  greateil 

thcfc  :  the  flower  hath  a  permanent  empalement,  com-  vulneraries  and  abiltrgents  of  the  vegetable  world,  and 

pofed  of  five  fniall  ovil  leaves,   and    five   oval  or  heart-  is  higlily  extolled  for  its  power  of  (lopping  profluvia  of 

ihapei  petals,  fpreading  open,  which  are  in  fome  fpecics  the  menfes,  and  hjemorrhage':  of  all  kinds.      Experience 

equal,  and    in  plliers   the   upper  two  are  mitcU  larger  confirms  the  truth  of  this,  efpecially  among  the  poor 

than  the  three  lower.      It  ha^  ten  (lamina,  alternately  peopV  in  the  country-  ;  ami  it  were  to  be  wi(hed   that 

longer  than  each  other,  but  (hort-er  than   the  petals,  the  plant  could  be  brought  into  more  elleem    in   the 

and  terminated  by  oblong  fummits.      In  the  bottom  of  (Jiops,  where  at  prtfent  it  is  difiegarded. 
the  flow;r  is  (ituatcd  a  five-cornered  germen,  which  is         (lERAR,    or  GtRARA,  (anc.    geog.),    the  fouth 

permanent.     The   flower    is   fuccecdcd  by  live  feeds,  boundary  of  Canaan   near  Bcrfeba  ;   fituatcd  between" 

each  being  wrapped  up  in  the  hufli  of  the  beak,  where  Cades  and  Sur  ;   two  dcfarts  .well   known,  the  former 

they  arc  twi.led  together  at  the  point,  fo  as  to  form  the  facing  Egypt,  the  litter  Arabia  Petrza. 

GERAUD  (John),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  wat-- 
profefFor  of  divinity,  and  reclor  of  the  academy  of  Je- 
na, the  place  of  his  birth.  He  wrote,  i.  The  har- 
mony of  the  eallern  languages  ;  2.  A  Trcatife  on  the 
Coptic  Church  ;  and  other  works  which  are  eftcemed. 
He  died  in   1 6' 8. 

GER.\RDE  (John),  a  furgeon  in  London,  and 
the  greated  botar.iit  of  lils  time,  was  many  years  chit(f 
gardener  to  Lord  Lurlei^^h  ;  who  was  hirrlelfa  great 
Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  feed,  which  fhoulJ  be  lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  beft  collection  of  any 
fown  toward  the  end  of  March  in  beds  of  light  tarili,  nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  among  which  were  a  great 
and  carefully  Ihad-ng  them  from  the  fun,  and  giving  number  of  exotics  introduced  by  Gerarde.  In  15971 
them  frequent,  but  gentle  waterings,  till  they  are  he  publifhcd  his  Herbal,  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
well  rooted.  The  mats  with  which  thefe  beds  are  CO-  pence  of  J.  Norton,  who  procured  the  figures  from 
vered  are  to  be  taken  off  in  gentle  fliower?,  and  always  Francfort.  In  1665,  Thomas  Johnfon,  an  apotheca- 
in  the  hot  weather  at  nights,  that  the  plants  inny  have  ^y,  publifhed  an  impiovcd  edition  of  Gerarde's  book  ; 
the  benefit  of  the  dew.  They  fiiould  remain  about  wliich  met  with  fuch  approbation  by  the  Univerlity  of 
two  months  in  this  bed,  by  which  time  they  will  have  Oxford,  that  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
taken  root.  Some  pots  of  about  fevcn  inches  wide  are  tor  of  phyfic  ;  and  it  i»  (lill  much  elleeraed.  The  de- 
then  to  be  filled  with  light  earth,  and  the  plants  arc  to  fcriptiins  in  the  herbal  are  plain  and  familiar;  and  both 
be  carefully  taken  up  with  as  much  as  pofiible  of  their  thefe  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  reader* 
own  earth  about  them,  and  planted  feverally  in  the  underdand  the  characters  of  the  plants,  than  to  in- 
middle  of  thefe  pots;  when  they  are  to  be  (et  in  a  form  them  that  they  thcmfelves  underllood  Creek  and 
(hady  plice,  and  watered  at  times  till  they  have  taken  Latin. 

root.     When  they  are  well-rooted,  they  Ihould  be  fet         GERARDIA,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  angio- 

in  a  more  cxpofed  place  to  harden  them,   and  (hoiild  fpcrmia    order,  belonging   to   the   didynamla    clafs  of 

(land  out  till  the   middle   of  October  ;  but    when   the  plants  ;   and  in  the  natural  method   ranking  under  the 

mornings  begin  to  grow  frofty,  they  mud  be  removed  40th  order,  Pcrfonal^.     The   calyx   is  quinquefid,  the 

into  the  green- houfe,  and  then  placed  as  near  the  win-  corolla  bilabiate;  the   under  lip    tripartite;    the   fide 

dows  as  pcdiblcand  the  windowsflioidd  be  opened  upon  lobes  emarginated,  and   the  middle  one  bipartite;  the 

them  till  the  weather  is  very  cdd.      During  the  winter,  capfule  bilocular  and  goplng. 

they  mull  be  frequently  watered  a  little  at  a  time,  and         GERBIER  (Sir  Balthazar),  a  painter  of  Antwerp, 

their  dead  leaves  (hould  be  pulled  off.     They  mull  not  born  in  the  year   ij'jz,  dillinguiflied  himfelf  by  paint- 

ftand  under  the  (hade  of  other  plants,  nor  need  any  ar-  ing  f.nall  figures   in  dillemper.     King  Charles  I.  wa« 

tificial  heat.  fo  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  invited  him 

Thofe  who  are  dcfirous  that  their  plants  fhould  be  to  his  court,  wh;re  he  obtained  the  eflesm  of  the  duke 

large  and  flower  foon,  fow  the   feeds  on  a  moderate  of  Buckingham,  and  grew  Ir^to  great  favour.     He  was 

hot-bed  in  the  fpring  ;   when  they  are  come  up,  they  not  only  knighted,  but  fcnt  to  BrufTcls,  where  he  long 

(hould  not  be  drawn  weak,  and  the  pots  into  which  they  j-efided  as  agent  for  the  kini  of  Great  Biitaln. 
are  tranfplanted  (hould  be  plunged  into  another  mode-         GERFALCON.     See  Falco. 
rate  hot-bed,  (Viadlng  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have         GERGESA,  (anc   geog.),  a  Transjordan  town,  tw 

taken  root,  and  gradually  inuring    them  to   the   open  otherwife  known  than  by  the  Grrgtjtr.'t  of  St  Mattliewi 

air,  into  which  they  (liould  be   removed  in  the  begii  -  and  Gcrgefxi  of  Mofes  ;  fuppofed   to  have  Rood  in  the 

ning  of  June,  and  placed  in  a  (heltered  fituation  with  neighbourhood  of  Gadara  and  near  the  fca  of  Tiberias, 

other  exotic  plants.  The  Gergrfei,  one  of  the  fcven  ancient  people  of  Ca- 

The  fhrubby  African  geraniums  are  commonly  pro-  naan,  lefs  frequently  mentioned  than  the  reft,  appear 

pagated  by  cuttings,  which,  planted  in  a  (hady  bor-  to  have  been  lefs  confidei able  and  more  obfcure:  their 

same 


derar 

II 
Gergeft. 


Cr 


E       Pv 


Gcrliini   name  is  from  Glrgafi,  one  of  Canaan's  foil?.     Sec  Gik- 

II  GASHITES. 

v^"*""/-"       GElilZIM.     See  Garizim. 

GERM,  amon^  gardeners.     See  Gkrmes. 

GERMAN,  in  matters  of  geiKalogy,  fignifies 
wliole,  entire,  or  own.  Cenmini,  qurji  eaJcmJlirpe  gc- 
nhi;  (Fell.)     Hence, 

Brother- Germ. IK,  denotes  a  brother  both  by  the 
father's  and  mother's  fide,   in  oontrndillinftion  to  ute- 
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Dacians,  Himj,  Goths,  tic.  till  the  deftrudlicn  of  Crrp.i»t 
the  wclkrci  Roman  empire  by  them.  Ancient  Ger- 
many, therefore,  we  may  reckon  to  have  incluiieJ  the 
northern  part  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  HoUmd, 
Germany  lo  called  at  prefent,  Denmark,  Priiiru,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  part  of  Turky  in  Europe,  and  Muf- 
covy. 

The    Romans  divided  Germany  into   two  regions  ; 
Bflgic  or  Lower   Germany,  which  lay  to  the  fonth- 


rine   brothers,   &c.  who  are   only  fo   by  the  mother's     ward  of  the  Rhine;  and  Geimany  Proper,  or  High 


fide. 

Coufms-GF.RMAK,  are  thofe  in  the  firft  or  nearcit  de- 
gree, being  the  children  of  brothers  or  fillers. 

Among  the  Romans  we  have  no  initance  of  mar- 
riage between  coufins-german  before  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  very  frequent. 

Theodofius  prohibited  them  under  very  feverc  penal- 
ties, even    fine   and    profcription.     See   Consanoui- 

KITY. 

German,  or  Germanic,  alfo   denotes  any  thing  be- 


Gtrmany.  The  firft  lay  between  the  rivers  Seine  andNitions 
the  Rhine  ;  and  in  this  we  find  a  number  of  different  •'■'^'''"g 
nations,  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  were  tiie  fol-  ^'^^''^''' 
lowing. 

I.  The  Ubii,  whofe  territory  lay  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Mofa  or  Maefe,  and  whofe  capital  was  the  ci- 
ty of  Cologne.  2.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tungri, 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  whom  Ci-lir  calls  iiV/ursncj- and 
Condnifi  ;  and  whofe  metropolis,  then  called  .(A/uflZ/'iv;, 
has   fince   been    named  Ton^res.      3.   Higher   up  from 


longing  to  Germany  j   as  the  German  empire,  German  them,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  were  the 

flute,  &c.  Treviri,  whofe  capital  was  Augulla  Trevirorum,   now 

GERMANDER,  in  botany.    See  the  article  Teu-  Triers.    4.   Next  to  them  were  the  Tribocci,  Nemetes, 

CRiuM.  and  Vangiones.      The  former  dwelt  in  Alface,  and  had 

GERMANICITS  Cesar,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  and  Argentoratum,  now  Sircijbiirg,  for  their  capital :   the 

paternal  nephew  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  adopted  others    inhabited    the    cities    of   Worms,    Spire,   and 

him  ;  a  renowned  general,  but  ftill  more  illuftrious  for  Mentz.      5.  The  Mediomatrici  were  fituated  along  the 

his  viitues.      He  tosk  the  title  of  Germaiiiciis  from  his  Mofelle,  about  the  city  of  Metz  In  Lorrain  ;  and  above 

conqucfts  in  that  country  ;  and  though  he  had  the  mo-  them    were    fituated   another  German   nation,    named 

deration   to  refufe  the  empire  offered  to   him   by  his  Raiirici,  Raiiraci,  or  Raurtaci,  and  who  inhabited  that 

army,  Tibeiius,  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of  the  uni-  part  of  Helvetia,  or  Switzerland,  about  Bafil.     To  the 

Terfil  efteem  he  acquired,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned,  weltward  and  fouthward  of  ihefe  were  the  Nervii' Snef- 

A.  D.  29,  aged  34.    He  was  a  proteftor  of  leirnlng  ;  fones,   Silvanecles,  Leuci,  Rhemi,  Lingones,  &c.  who 

and  compofed  fome  Greek  comedies  and  Latin  poems,  inhabited  Belgic  Gaul, 

fome  of  which  are  Rill  extant.  Between  the  heads   of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were 

GERMANY,  a  very  extenfive  empire  of  Europe,  feated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Vindelicia,  whofe  capi- 
but  which,  in  different  ages  of  the  woild,  has  had  tal  was  called  j^iigufta  V'ludAicoriim,  now  Augjburg.  Be- 
very  different  limits.  Its  name,  according  to  the  moft  low  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  the  kingdoms 
probable  conjedure,  is  derived  jfrom  the  Celtic  words  ofNoricum  and  Pannonia.  The  fiiil  of  thefe  was  di- 
Char  man,  fignifying  a  warlike  man,  to  which  their  vided  Into  Noricum  Rlptnfe  and  Mediterrancum.  It 
other  name,  y/Z/mivn,  or  yikman,  hkewife  alludes.  contained  a  great    part    of  the  provinces   of  Anilria, 

The   ancient   hiftory  of  the  Germans  is   altogether  Styria,    Carinthia,  Tyrol,    Bavaria,    and   fome  ethers 

wrapped  up  in  obfcurity  ;   nor  do  we,  for  maay  ages,  of  lefs   note.     The  latter  contained   the  kingdom  of 

know  any  thing  more  of  them  than  what  may  be  learn-  Hungary,  divided   into   Upper  and    Lower;  and  ex- 

ed  from  the   hillory  of  tlielr  wars   with   the  Romans,  tending  from  lllyricum  to  the  Danube,  and  the  moun- 

The  firft  time  we  find  them  mentioned  by  the  Roman  tains  Cstii   in   the  neighbourhood  of  findtbona,  novr 

hittorians,   is  about  the  year  211    B.  C.   at  which  time  Vienna. 


I 


Marcellus  fubdued  Infubria  and  Lignria,  and  defeated 
the  Gxfati,  a  German  nation  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  hillory  is  filcnt  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefe  northern  nations,  till  the  erup- 


Upperor  High  Germany  lay  beyond  the  Rhine  and  Nations 
the  Danube.      Between  the  Rhine  and   the  Elbe  were ''^'''''"? 
the    following   nations.      1 .   'Phe    Cliauci,   Upper  and  „,!.„.. 
I>ower ;  who  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the  river 


9-'mits  of 

Sncient 

permany. 


tion  of  the  CImbri  and  Teutones,  who  Inh.iblted  the  Vifurges,   now   the    Wefcr.     Their  country   contained 

moll  northerly  parts  of  Germany.     The  event  of  their  what  is  now  called  .S/Yff/fH,   Luiienhtrg,  FrieaLnd,  and 

enterprife   is  -related    under  the   articles    Ambrones,  Groninghen.     The  upper  Chauci  had  the  Chtrufci,  and 

CiMBRi,  and   Teutones.      We    mud  not,  however,  the  low  er  the  Chamavi  on  the  foutli  eail,  and  the  Ger- 

imagine,  bccaufe  thefe  people  happened  to  invade  1-  man  Ocean  on  the  north-weil.     z.  The  Frifii,  upper 

taly  at  the  fame  time,  that   therefore  their  countries  and  lower,   were  divided  from  the  lower  Chauci  by  the 

were    contiguous  to  one  another.      The   Cimbri  and  river  Amifia,  now  the  Ems  ;   and  from  one  another  by 

Teutones  only,  dwelt  beyond  the   Rhine;  while  the  an  arm  of  the  Rhine.     Their  cotnitry  Hill  retains  the 

Ambrones  Inhabited  the  country  between   Switzerland  name  of  Friejland,  and   is   divided   into  eatt  and  well  s 

and  Piovence.      It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix  the  11-  but  the  latter  is  now  difmembered  from  Germany,  and 

mits    of  the  coiintry  called   Germany  by   the  Romans,  become  one  of  the    Seven  United   Provinces.     3.   Be- 

The  fouthcn^Germans  were  Intermixed  with  the  Gauls,  yond  the  Ifela,   now  ilic  /Jll,  which  bounded  the  coun- 

and   the  northern   ones  vvlth   the  Scythians ;  and  thus  try  of  the  Frifii,  were  fituated  the  Brudlcri,  who  inha- 

the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Germans  includes  that  of  the  bited   that    tradt    now   called   BioccmorLi.id ;   and   the 
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y.  Marfi,  about  tlie  river  Luppe.  On  the  other  fide  of  that     Semnones 
■■    river  were  the  Ufipii  or  UJipila  ;  but  thefc  were  famed 
for  often  clianginjj  tlieir  ttnitories,  and  tliereforc  found 
i.i  other  places.      4.   Next  to  thcfe  were  the  Juones,  or 
inhabitants   of  Juh'ers,    between    the    Maefc    and  the 
Rliiiie.     5.  The  Catti,  another    ancient   and  warlike 
nation,  inhabited  Hcfle  and  Tluiringia,  from  the  Hart- 
zian  mountains  to  the  Rhine  and  Wefer  ;  among  whom 
were  corapiehended  the  Mattiaci,  whofe   capital  is  by 
fome  thought  to  be  Marpurg,  by  others  Baden.   6.  Next 
to  thcfe  were  tVe  Seducii  bordering  upon  Suabia;  Na- 
rifci,  or   the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Northgow,  whofe 
capital  was  Nuremberg  ;  and  the  Marcomanni,  whofe 
country  anciently  reached  from  the  Rhine  to  the  head 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  the  Neckar.     The  Marcoman- 
ni afterwards  went  and  fettled  in  Bohemia   and  Mora- 
via,  under  their  general  or  king  Maroboduus;  and  fome 
of  them  in   Gaul,  whence  they   drove  the  Boii,  who 
had  feated  thcmfelves  there.     7.   On   the  other  fide  of 
the  Danube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  it,  were  the 
Heimunduri,  who   pofTcffed   tiie    country    now  called 
M'ifii'ui   in    Upper  Saxony ;  though   fome   make  their 
territories  to  have  extended  miicii  farther,  and  to  have 
reached  quite  to,  or  even  beyond,  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, OMie  the    feat  of  the  Boii,  whence   its  name. 
8.   Beyond  them,  on  the   north   of  the  Danube,  was 
another  feat  of  the  Marcomanni  along  the  river  Albis, 
or  Elbe.     9.  Next  to  Bohemia  weie  fituated  the  Qua- 
di,  whofe  territories  extended  from  the  Danube  to  Mo- 
ravia, and   tlie   northern   part  of  Auflria.     Thcfe  are 
compichended  under  the  ancient  name  of  6"tfr/;  part 
of  whom   at  length  forced  their  way  into  Spain,  and 
fettled  a  kingdom  there.      10.   EalKvard   of  the  Quadi 
were  fituated  the  Ballarns,  and  parted   from   them  by 
the  Gianna,  now  Gt\:n  ;  a  liver  that  falls  into  the  Da- 
nube, and  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  them 
called  ^■llpes  Bafiurr.icd.     The  country  of  the  Baftarnx 
indeed  made  part  of  the  European    Sarmatia,  and  fo 
■was  without  the  limits  of  Gcnnany  proptrly  fo  called  ; 
but  we  find  thefe  people  fo   often    in   league  with  the 
German  nations,  and  joining  them  for  the  dellruftion 
of  the  Romans,  that   we  cannot  but  account   them  as 
one  people. 

Between  thofe  nations  already  taken  notice  of,  fcat- 
ed  ahing  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube  and  the  Heicy- 
nian  forell,  were  feveral  others  whofe  exacl  fituation  is 
uncertain,  viz.  the  Martingi,  Burii,  Borades,  Lygii,  or 
Logiones,  and  fome  others,  who  are  placed  by  our 
geographers  along  the  fori. ft  obove- mentioned,  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Viftula. 

On  this  fide  the  Heicynian  foreft,  were  the  famed 
Rl.xtii,  now'  GrifoKs,  feated  among  the  Alp.'!.  Their 
country,  which  was  alfo  called  li'tjlirn  Illyriaim,  was 
divided  into  Rhxtia  Prima  or  Propria,  and  SicunJa ; 
and  was  then  of  much  larger  extent,  fpreading  itfelf  to- 
wards Suabia,   Bavaria,  and  Auftria. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  were, 
I.  The  Suevi,  who  fpread  themfelves  from  the  Viftula 
to  the  river  Elbe.  2.  The  Longobardi,  fo  called,  accor- 
ding to  fome,  on  account  of  their  wearing  long  beards; 
but,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  their  confid- 
ing of  two  nations,  viz.  the  Baidi  and  Lingones. 
Thefe  dwelt  along  the  river  Elbe,  and  bordeied  fouth- 
ward  on  the  Chauci  above  mentioned.  3.  The  Bur- 
gundi,  of  whofe  original  feat  we  aie  uncertain.  4.  The 
Vol.  VII.  Pan  II. 
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who,  about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  were  Cermanf. 
feated  on  the  river  Elbe.  5.  'I'iie  Angle.i,  Saxons,  v  ', 
and  Goths  ;  were  j^obaSIy  the  defcendants  of  the 
Cimbri;  and  inhabited  the  countries  of  Denmark,  a- 
long  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  peniafula  of  Scandinavia, 
containing  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Finmark. 
6.  The  ^'andals  were  a  Gothic  nation,  who,  proceed- 
ing from  Scandinavia,  fettled  in  the  countries  no;» 
called  Meckknburgb  and  Bramknlurgh.  7.  Of  the  fame 
race  were  the  Dacians,  who  fettled  themfelves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palus  Mxotis,  and  extended  their 
territories  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Thefe  were  the  names  of  the  German  nations  who  Wan  of  the 
performed  the  moft  remarkable  exploits  in  their  wars  Seordifci 
with  the  Romans.  Befides  thefe,  however,  we  find "'''' '''' 
mention  made  of  the  Scordifci,  a  Thracian  nation, ''■°'"*"'* 
who  afterwards  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
About  the  year  1  1  3  B.  C.  they  ravaged  Macedon,  and 
cut  off  a  whole  Roman  army  fent  againft  them  ;  the 
general,  M.  Porcis  Cato,  grandfon  to  Cato  the  cen- 
for,  being  the  only  perfon  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  his  efcapc.  After  this,  they  ravaged  all  Thef- 
faly  ;  and  advanced  to  the  coalls  of  the  Adriatic,  into 
which,  becaufe  it  (lopped  their  farther  progrefs,  they 
difcharged  a  ftiower  of  darts.  By  another  Roman  ge- 
neral, however,  they  were  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  with  great  flaughter ;  and,  foon  after,  Mcttl- 
lus  fo  weakened  them  by  repeated  defeats,  that  they 
were  incapable,  for  fome  time,  of  making  any  more 
attempts  on  the  Roman  provinces.  At  laft,  in  the 
confullhip  of  M.  Livius  Drufus  and  E.  Calpurnius  Pi- 
fo,  the  former  pievailed  on  them  to  pafs  the  Danube, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Romans  and  them.  Notwithllanding  this,  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  Scordifci  repafied  the  Da- 
nube on  the  ice  every  winter,  and  being  joined  by  the 
Triballi  a  people  of  Lower  M;efia,  and  the  Daci  of 
Upper  Mxfia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Macedon,  commit- 
ting every  where  dreadful  ravages.  So  early  did  thefe 
northern  nations  begin  to  be  formidable  to  the  Ro- 
mans, even  when  they  were  moft  renowned  for  warlike 
exploits.  . 

Till  the   time   of  Julius  Cxfar,  however,  we  bear  Ei {-edition 
nothing  more    concerning   the   Germans.      About  j8°'^J"''V' 
years  B.  C.   he  undertook    his   expedition  into  Gaul  ;  c^j^jJJ'y'' 
during  which,  his  ailiftance  was   implored  by   the  jE- 
dui,  againft    Ariovlllus,   a    German    piincc    who  op- 
preficd  them.      Caefar,  plcafed  with  this  opportunity  of 
increafiiig  his   power,  invited  Ariovillus   to  an  inter- 
view;  but  this  being  declined,  he   next  fent   deputies 
defiring  him  to  reftore  the  hoftages  he  had  taken  from 
the   iEdui,    and   ta  bring   no    more  troops    over  the 


Rhine  into  Gaul.  To  this  a  haughty  anfwcr  was  re- 
turned ;  and  a  battle  foon  after  enhied,  in  which  Ari- 
oviftus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  great  difficulty 
made  his  efcape. 

In  55  B.  C.  Cxfar  having  fubdued  the  Sucflbnes, 
Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Nervii,  and  other  nations  of  Bel- 
gic  Gaul,  haftened  to  oppofe  the  Ufipetes  and  Tenc- 
teri.  Thefe  nations  having  been  driven  out  of  their 
own  country  by  the  Suevi,  had  eroded  the  Rhine  with 
a  defign  to  fettle  in  Gaul.  As  foon  as  he  appeared, 
the  Germans  fent  him  a  deputation,  offering  to  join 
him  provided  he  would  afiign  them  lands.  Cxfar  re- 
plied, that  there  was  no  room  in  Gaul  for  them  ;  but 
4  T  he 
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he  would  defire  the  Ubii  to  give  them  leave  to  fettle  then-  livea ;  but  bid  wade  their  fields,  plundered  their 

among  them.     Upon  this,  they  dcfired  time  to   treat  cities,  and  fent  the  bed  part  of  their  youth  into  other 

with  the  Ubii  ;  but  in  tiie  mean  time  fell  upon  fome  countries. 

Roman  fquadrons :  which  fo  provoked  Cifar,  that  he  In  the  mean  time,  Drufns  having  prevented  the 
immediately  marched  againft  them,  and,  coming  unex-  Gauls  from  revolting,  which  they  were  ready  to  do, 
pecledly  upon  them,  defeated  them  with  great  llaugh-  prepared  to  oppofe  tlie  Germans  who  dw  elt  beyond  the 
ter.  'I'hey  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  but  liie  Ro-  Rhine.  They  had  coiletted  the  moll  numerous  and 
mans  purfued  them  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  formidable  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thofe  parts; 
the  Maefe,  where  the  {laughter  was  renewed  with  fuch  with  which  they  were  advancing  towards  the  Rhine,  in 
fury,  that  almoll  400,000  of  the  Germans  perilhed.  order  to  invade  Gaul.  Drufus  defeated  them  as  they 
After  this,  Cxfar  being  refolved  to  fpread  the  terror  of  attempted  to  crofs  that  river;  and,  purfuing  the  ad- 
the  Roman  name  through  Germany,  built  a  bridge  vantage  he  had  gained,  entered  the  country  of  the  Ufi- 
over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  that  country.  In  this  petes,  now  Rcl'mchufcn,  and  from  thence  advanced 
expedition,  however,  which  was  his  laft  in  Germany,  againlt  the  Sicambri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
he  performed  no  remarkable  exploit.  A  little  before  Lyppe  and  Iffel.  Them  he  overthren'  in  a  great 
his  death,  indeed,  he  had  projefted  the  conquell  of  battle,  laid  walte  their  country,  burnt  mod  of  their 
that  as  well  as  of  a  great  many  other  countries  ;  but  citie%  and  following  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  ap- 
his alfaffination  prevented  the  execution  of  his  de-  proached  the  German  ocean,  reducing  the  Frifii  and 
figns.  _  Nor  is  there  any  thing  recorded  of  the  Ger-  the  Chauci  between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe.      In  thefe 

mans  till  about  17  B.C.    when   the   I'enderi  made  an  marches  the  troops  fuffcred  extremely  for  want  of  nro- 
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in-uption  into  Gaul,  and  defeated  M.  Lollius,  procon-  vifions ;   and  Drufus  himftlf  was  often  in  great  dai 

ful  of  that  province.      At  la!l,  however,   they  were  re-  of  being  drowned,  as  the  Romans  who  attended 

puifcd,  and  forced  to  retire  with  great  lofs  beyond  the  were  at  that  time  quite  unacquainted  with  the  flux  and 

K.h'"2-  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

t^oon  after  this  the  Rhiti  invaded  Italy,  where  they  Tiie  Roman  forces  went  Into  eafl  Friefland  for  their 

committed   the    greated  dcvallations,  putting   all  the  winter-quarters;    and   next    ye;.r   (10  B.C.)    Drufus 

males  they  met   to   the   fword,  without  didinftion   of  marched   againd    the   Tcnderi,   whom    he   eafily   fub- 

fcx  or  age  :   nay,  we  are  told,  that  when  they  happen-  dued.    Afterwards,  paiTuig  the  Lupias,  now  the  Lyppe, 

ed  to  take  women  with  child,  they  confulted  their  au-  he  reduced  the  Catti  and  Cherufci,  extending  his  con- 

gurs  to  know  whether  the  child  was  a  male  or  female;  queds  to  the  banks  of  the  Vifurgis  or  Wcler :   which 

and  if  they  pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  im-  he  would  have  paflcd,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  pro- 

mediately   maflacred.      Againd   thcfe    barbarians   was  vifions,  the  enemy  having  laid  wade  the  countrj-  to  a 

fent  Drufus,   the  fetbnd  fon  of  Livia,   a  youth  of  ex-  confiderable  didance.     As  he    was   retiring,   the  Ger- 

traordindry  valour    and    great    accomplilTiments.      He  mans  unexpectedly  ft  11  upon  him    in  a  narrow- pada/e  ; 

found  means   to  bnng  them  to  a  battle  ;   in  which  the  and  having  furrounded  the  Roman  army,   cut   a   great 

Romans    proved    viaorious,  and  cut   in    pieces    great  many  of  them  in  pieces.      Dat  Drufus  having  animated 

numbers  of  their  enemies,  with  very  little  lofs  on  their  his  men  by  his  example,  after  a  bloody  conflift,  xhich 

own  fide.     Thofe  who  efcaped  the   general   flaughter,  laded  the  whole  day,   the  Germans  were  defeated  with 

b^eing  joined  by  the  Vindehci,  took  their  rout  towards  fuch  flaughter,  that  the  ground  was  tlrevved  f<n-  feveral 

Gaul,   with   a  defign   to   invade   that    province.      But  miles  with  dead  bodies.      Drufus  found  in  their  camp  a 

Augudus,  upon   the    fird  notice  of  their  march,  dif-  great  quantity  of  iron-chains  wliicli  tt-.-y  had  brought 

patched  againd   them  Tiberius  wi'h    levcial  chofen  le-  for  the  Komans  ;   and   fo   great  was   their  confidence, 

gions.      He   was  no  k-fs   fiiccefsful    than   Drufus  had  that  they  had  agreed  before  hand  about  the  diviflon  of 

been  ;  for,  having  tranfported  his  troops  over  the  lake  the  booty.      The  Tenderi  were  to  have  the  horfe,  the 
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Thus  were  the  Vindelici,  the  Rha:ti,  and  Noiici,  three  the  other  in  the  country  of  the   Catti  on    the  Rhine! 

of  themod  barbarous   nations  in  Germany,  fubdued.  On  this  occafion  alfo  he  made  a  famous  canal,  lonu-  af- 

Tiberlus,  to   keep    the  conquered  countries    in    awe,  ter  called  in  honour  of  him  Fojfa  Dnif.nna,  to  convey 

planted  two  colonic!!  in  Vindelicia,   and   opened  from  the  waters  of  the   Rhine  into  the  Sala  or  iJale.      It  ex- 

.  thence  a  road  into  Rhaetia  and  Noricum.      One  of  the  tended  eight  miles  ;   and  was  very  convenient  for  con- 

citits  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies,  he  veying  the  Roman  troops  by  water  to  the  countries  of 

called,  from  his  father  Drufus,  Dnifomagm ;  the  other  the  Frifii  and  Chauci,  which  was  the  deilgn  of  the  un- 

bythe  name  ^i  Auguhui,  Augujla  VinMicorum ;   which  dertaking. 

cities  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Mlmmm^hen  and  The  following  year   {9  B.  C),  Auguilus,  bent  on 

Augjburg.      He  next  encountered  the  Pannonians,   who  fubduing  the  whole  of  Germany,  advanced  to  the  banks 

had   been  fubdued  by  Agrippa,  but   revolted  on  hear-  of  the  Rhine,  attended   by   his  two  fons  in-law  Tihe- 

ing  the  news  of  that  great  commander's  death,  which  rius    and    Drufus.     The    former    he    fent   a<TRind  the 

happened    II    years    B.  C.     Tiberius,  however,   with  Daci,   who  lived  up  to  the  fouth  of  the  Danlibe  ;   and 

the  affidance  of  their   neighbours   the  Scordilli,   fcon  the  latter  to  complete   the  conqueds  he  h.id  fo  fuccefs- 

forced    them    to    fubmit.       They    delivered    up    their  fully  begun  in    the   wedern   parts  of  Germany.      The 

arms,  gave  hodages,  and  put  the  Romans  in  poffefllon  former    Oafily    overcame    the    D.aci,    and    tra.ifp'anted 

of  all  their  towns  and  drong  holds.     Tiberius  fpaied  40,000  of  them  into  Gaul.     The  latter,  having  paflird 

the 
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Jermany.  the  Rhine,  fubdued  all  the  nations  from  that  river  to 

*~v  the  Elbe  ;  but  having  attempted  in  vain  to  crofs  this 
laft,  he  fet  out  for  Rome:  an  end,  however,  was  put 
to  his  conquefts  and  his  life  by  a  violent  fever,  with 
which  he  was  feized  on  his  return. 

After  the  death  of  Drufus,  Tiberius  again  over-ran 
all  thofe  countries  in  which  Drufus  had  fpent  the  pre- 
ceding fummcr  ;  and  ftruck  fome  of  the  northern  na- 
tions with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fent  deputies  to  fue 
for  peace.     This,  however,  they  could  not  obtain  up- 
on any  terms  ;  the  emperor  declaring  that  he  would 
not  conclude  a  peace  with  one,  unlefs  they  all  defired 
it.     But  the  Catti,  or  according  to  fome  tlie  Sicambri, 
could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit ; 
fo  that  the  war  was  ftill  carried  on,  though  in  a  lan- 
guid manner,  for  about  18  years.     During  this  period, 
fome  of  the  German  nations  had  quitted  their  forells, 
and  begun  to  live   in  a  civilized  manner  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Romans ;  but  one  Quintilius  Varus  be- 
ing fcnt  to  command   the  R.oman   forces  in  that  coun- 
try, fo  provoked  the  inhabitants  by  his  extortions,  that 
not  only  thofe  who  dill  htlj  out  rcfufed  to  fubmit,  but 
even  the  mtions  that  had  fubmitted  were  feized  with 
an  eager  defire   of  throwing  off  the   yoke.     Among 
them  was  a  young   nobletnan  of   extraordinary  parts 
and  valour,   named  Arm'imus.      He  was  tlie  fon  of  Si- 
gimer,  one   of   the   moll    powerful  lords   among  the 
Catti,  had  fcrved  with  great   reputation   in    the    Ro- 
man armies,  and  been  honoured  by  Auguftus  with  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  title  of  knight. 
But  the  love  of  his  country  prevailing  over  his  grati- 
tude, he  refolved   to   improve  the  general  difcontent 
which  reigned  among  his  countrymen,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  dominion.      With  tliis 
view  he  engaged,  underhand,   the   leading  men  of  all 
the  nations  between  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  agiiinft   the  Romans.      In   order  to   put  Varus 
otT  his  guard,  he  at  the  fame  time  advil'cd  him  to  fliow 
himfelf  to  the   inhabitants  of  the  more  dillant  provin- 
ces, adminiller  juitice  among  them,  and  accuftom  them, 
by  his  example,  to  live  after  the  Roman  manner,  which 
he  faid  would   more  cfFeftually  fubdue  them  than  the 
Roman  fword.     As  Varus  was  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  and  averfe  from  military  toils,  he  readily  con- 
fented  to  this  Infidious  propofal;  and,  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Rhine,   marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Clierufci.      Having  there  fpent  fome  time  in  hear- 
ing caufes  and  deciding  civil  controvcrfies,   Arminlus 
perfuaded   him  to   weaken  his   armv,  by  fending  out 
detachments  to  clear  the  countrj-  of  robbers.     When 
this  was  done,  fome  diilant  nations   of  Germany  rofe 
\ip   in  arms    by    Arminlus's   diredions  ;    while    thofe 
through  which  Varus  was  to  pafs  in  marching  againlt 
them,   pretended  to   be   in  a   ttate    of  profound  tran- 
quillity, and  ready  to  join   the    Romans  againil  their 
enemies. 

On  the  firft  news  of  the  revolt.  Varus  marched  a- 

l^arus^vvith  gainft  tlie  enemy  with  three   legions  and  fix  cohorts  ; 

liiarniy.  but  being  attacked  by  the  Germans  as  he  pafled  thro' 
a  wood,  his  army  was  almoll  totally  cut  off,  while  he 
himfelf  and  moll  of  his  officers  fell  by  their  own  hands, 
tiueh  a  terrible  overthrow,  though  it  raifed  a  general 
confternation  in  Rome,  did  not,  however,  difliearten 
Au"uftus,  or  caufe  him  to  abandon  his  enterprife.  A- 
bout  two  years  after  (A.  D.  12.),  Tibcriue  and  Ger- 


raanleus  were  appointed  to  command  in  Germany.  Germany. 
The  death  of  Auguftus,  however,  which  happened  ^  '. 
foon  after,  prevented  Tibet ius  from  going  on  his  ex- 
pedition; an!  Germanlcus  was  for  fome  time  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  his,  by  a  revolt  of  the  legions,  firft 
in  Paiinonia,  and  then  in  Germany.  About  the  year 
15,  Germanlcus  having  brought  over  the  foldicrs  to 
their  duty,  laid  a  bridge  ;crofs  the  Rhine,  over  which 
he  marched  12,000  legionaries,  26  cohorts  of  the  al- 
lies, and  eight  ala:  (fquadrons  of  3C0  each)  of  horfe. 
With  thefe  he  firft  traverfed  the  Cocfian  foreft  (part 
of  the  Hercyriian,and  thought  to  lie  partly  in  the  duchy 
of  Cieves,  and  partly  in  Wellphalia),  and  fome  o- 
ther  woods.  On  his  march  he  was  informed  that  the 
Marfi  were  celebrating  a  fcftival  with  great  mirth  11 
and  jollity.  Upon  this  he  advanced  with  fuch  expe-  Expliiti  of 
dition,  that  he  furprifcd  them  In  the  midft  of  their  Je-^""'""'"" 
bauch  ;  and  giving  his  army  full  liberty  to  make  wliat 
havock  they  pleafcd,  a  terrible  maffacre  enfued,  and 
the  country  was  deftroyed  with  fire  and  fword  for  50 
miles  round,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans. — This  general  maffacre  roufed 
the  Biufterl,  the  Tubantes,  and  the  Ufipetes ;  who, 
befctting  the  pafles  through  which  the  Roman  army 
was  to  return,  fell  upon  tlicir  rear,  and  put  them  in- 
to fome  diforder  ;  but  the  Romans  foon  recovered 
themfelves,  and  defeated  the  Germans  with  confider- 
able  lofs. 

The  following  year  (A.  D.  16),  Germanlcus  ta- 
king advantage  of  fome  inteftine  broils  which  hap- 
pened among  the  Catti,  entered  their  country,  where 
he  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword.  Moft  of  their 
youth,  however,  efcaped  by  fwiming  over  the  Adrana, 
now  the  Edcr,  and  attempted  to  prevent  the  Romans 
from  laying  a  bridge  over  that  river  :  but  being  dif- 
appointed  in  this,  fome  of  them  fubmitted  to  Germa- 
nlcus, while  tiie  greater  part,  abandoning  their  vil- 
lages, took  refuge  in  the  woods  ;  fo  that  the  Romans, 
without  oppofition,  fet  fire  to  all  their  villages,  towns, 
&c.  and  having  laid  their  capital  in  aft.es,  began  their 
march  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Germanlcus  had  fcarce  reached  his  camp,  when  he 
received  a  melfage  from  Segeftes,  a  German  prince, 
ill  the  interclt  of  the  Romans,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  befieged  in  his  camp  by  Arminlus.  On  thi» 
advice,  he  inftantly  marched  agalnft  the  befiegers ;  en- 
tirely defeated  them  ;  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  among  whom  was  Thufneldls,  the  wife 
of  Arminlus,  and  daughter  of  Segeftes,  whom  the 
former  had  carried  off,  and  married  agalnft  her  father's 
will.  Arminlus  then,  more  enraged  than  ever,  for 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  hived,  ftirrcd 
up  all  the  neighbouring  nations  agalnft  the  Romans. 
Germanlcus,  however,  withoat  being  dlfmayed  by 
fuch  a  formidable  confederacy,  prepared  himfelf  to  op- 
pofc  the  enemy  with  vigour  :  but,  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  engage  fuch  numerous  forces  at  once, 
he  detached  his  lieutenant  Cxclna,  at  the  head  of  40 
cohorts,  into  the  territories  of  the  Brufteri ;  while  his 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Pedo,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Frifii.  As  for  Germanlcus  himfelf,  he 
embarked  the  remainder  of  his  army,  conlifting  of 
four  legions,  on  a  neighbouring  lake  ;  and  tranfportcd 
them  by  rivers  and  canals  to  the  place  appo'nte'l  on 
the  river  Ems,  where  the  three  bodies  met.  in  their 
4.  T  2  niaich 
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CermiHj-.  march  tliey  found  the  fad  remains  of  the  legions  con- 
•"""V dinSed  by  Varus,  which  they  buried  with  all  the  cere- 
mony their  cireumflances  could  admit.  After  this 
they  advanced  againll  Arminius,  who  retired  and  poll- 
ed himfelf  advantageoufly  clofe  to  a  wood.  The  Ro- 
man general  followed  him  ;  and  coming  up  with  hira, 
ordered  his  cavalr)'  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Arminius,  at  their  firft  approach,  pretended  to  fly  ; 
but  fuddenly  wheeled  about,  and  giving  the  fignal  to  a 
body  of  troops,  whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  wood, 
to  rufii  out,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  give  ground.  The 
cohorts  then  advanced  to  their  relief;  but  they  too  were 
put  into  diforder,  and  would  have  been  pulhed  into  a 
morafs,  had  not  Germanicus  himfelf  advanced  with 
the  reli  of  the  cavalry  to  their  relief.  Arminius  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  thefe  frelli  troops,  but 
retired  in  good  order  ;  upon  which  Germanicus  alfo 
retired  towards  the  Ems.  Here  he  embarked  with 
four  legions,  ordered  Caecina  to  recondud  the  other 
four  by  land,  and  fent  the  cavalry  to  the  fea-fide,  with 
orders  to  march  along  the  fhore  to  the  Rhine.  Tho' 
Csecina  was  to  return  by  roads  well  known,  yet  Ger- 
manicus advlfed  him  to  pafs,  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  a 
caufeway,  called  the  lung  br'ulges,  which  led  acrofs  vail 
mard-.es,  furrounded  on  all  fides  with  woods  and  hills 
that  gently  rofe  from  the  plain. 

Arminius,  however,  having  got  notice  of  Ctecina's 
march,  arrived  at  the  long  bridges  before  Cscina,  and 
filled  the  woods  with  his  men,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  rulhed  out,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  fury.  I'lie  legions,  not  able  to  manage  their 
arms  in  the  deep  waters  and  flippery  ground,  were  ob- 
liged to  yield;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  The  Germans,  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  inftead  of  refrelliing  themfelves  with  Heep,  fpent 
the  whole  night  in  diverting  the  courfes  of  the  fprings 
which  rofe  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  fo  that, 
before  day,  the  camp  which  the  Romans  had  begun 
was  laid  under  water,  and  their  works  were  overturned. 
Csecina  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  ;  but 
at  lall  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  day-break,  and, 
having  driven  them  to  their  woods,  to  keep  them 
there  in  a  manner  befieged,  till  the  baggage  and  wound- 
ed men  fliould  pafs  the  caufeway,  and  get  out  of  the 
enemy's  reach.  But  when  his  army  was  drawn  up,  the 
legions  polled  on  the  wings,  feized  with  a  fudden  pa- 
nic, defcrted  their  llations,  and  occupied  a  field  beyond 
the  marfhes.  Caecina  thought  it  advifable  to  follow 
ihem  ;  but  the  baggage  ftuck  in  the  mire,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  crofs  the  marfhes,  which  greatly  embarraf- 
fed  the  foldiers.  Arminius  perceiving  this,  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  attack;  and  crying 
out,  "  This  is  a  fecond  Varus,  the  fame  fate  attends 
him  and  his  legions,"  fell  on  the  Romans  with  inex- 
prcifible  fury.  As  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
chiefly  at  the  horfes,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed  ;  and  the  ground  becoming  flippery  with  their 
blood  and  the  flime  of  the  marfh,  the  rell  either  fell 
or  threw  their  riders,  and,  galloping  through  the  ranks, 
put  them  in  diforder.  C^cina  diftlnguilhed  himfelf 
in  a  very  eminent  manner  ;  but  his  horfc  being  killed, 
he  would  have  been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  firil 
legion  refcued  him.  The  greedinefs  of  the  enemy, 
however,  favcd  the  Romans  from  utter  dellrui^iuo  ; 


for  Julias  the  legions  were  quite  fpent,  and  on  the  GcrmaiiT^ 
paint  of  yielding,  the  barbarians  on  a  fudden  abandon-  "  v  "^ 
ed  them  in  order  to  feize  their  baggage.  During  this 
refpite,  the  Romans  llruggled  out  of  the  marfh,  and 
having  gained  the  dry  fields,  formed  a  camp  with  all 
poflible  fpeed,  and  fortified  it  in  the  bell  manner  they 
could. 

The  Germans  having  loll  the  opportunity  of  de- 
ftroying  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ar- 
minius, attacked  their  camp  next  morning,  but  were 
repulfcd  with  great  flaughter;  after  which  they  gave 
Cascina  no  more  molellaliou  till  he  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Germanicus,  in  the  mean  time,  having 
conveyed  the  legions  he  had  with  him  down  the  river 
Ems  into  the  ocean,  in  order  to  return  by  fea  to  the 
river  Rhine,  and  finding  that  his  vclRls  were  overload- 
ed, delivered  the  fecond  and  14th  legions  to  Publius 
Vitellius,  dtfiring  him  to  couduft  them  by  land.  But 
this  march  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them  ;  wlio 
were  cither  buried  in  the  quickfands,  or  fwallowed  up 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide,  to  which  they  were 
as  yet  utter  ftrangers.  Thofe  who  efcaped,  lort  their 
arms,  utenfils,  and  provilions ;  and  paficd  a  melan- 
choly night  upon  an  eminence,  which  they  had  gained 
by  wadmg  up  to  the  chin.  The  next  morning  the 
land  returned  with  the  tide  of  ebb  ;  when  Vitellius, 
by  an  hally  march,  reached  the  river  Ufingis,  by  fome 
thought  to  be  the  Hoerenller,  on  which  the  city  of 
Groningen  Hands.  There  Germanicus,  who  had  reach- 
ed that  river  with  his  fleet,  took  the  legions  again  on 
board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
whence  they  all  returned  to  Cologne,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  reported  they  were  totally  loll. 

This  expedition,  however,  coll  the  Romans  very- 
dear,  and  procured  very  few  advantages.  Great  num- 
bers of  men  had  perilhcd  ;  and  by  far  the  greatell  part 
of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  dangers  returned 
without  arms,  utenfils,  horfes,  &c.  half  naked,  lamed, 
and  unfit  for  fervice.  The  next  year,  however, 
manicus,  bent  on  the  entire  reduftion  of  Germany,  expedition, 
made  vail  preparations  for  another  expedition.  Ha- 
ving confidcred  the  various  accidents  that  had  befallen 
him  during  the  war,  he  found  that  the  Germans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  fafety  to  their  woods  and 
marlhes,  their  fliort  fummers  and  long  winters  ;  and 
that  his  troops  fuffered  more  from  their  long  and  te- 
dious marches  than  from  the  enemy.  For  this  reafon 
he  refolved  to  enter  the  country  by  fea,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  begin  the  campaign  earlier,  and  furprife 
the  enemy.  Having  therefore  built  with  great  dif- 
patch,  during  the  winter,  1000  velFels  of  different  forts, 
he  ordered  them  early  in  the  fpring  (A.  D.  16)  to 
fall  down  the  Rhine,  and  appointed  the  ifland  of  the 
Batavians  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces. 
When  the  fleet  was  failing,  he  detached  Silius  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  with  order's  to  make  a  fudden  irrup- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Catti  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  himftlf,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
Roman  fort  on  the  Luppias  was  befieged,  hallened 
with  fix  legions  to  its  relief.  Silius  was  prevenled,  by 
fudden  rains,  from  doing  more  than  taking  fome  fmall 
booty,  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Arpen  king 
of  the  Catti  ;  neither  <lid  thofe  who  befieged  the  fort 
wait  the  arrival  of  Germanicus.  In  the  mean  time} 
the  fleet  arriving  at  the  iiljud  of  the  Batavians,  the 
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ifmary.  provifions  and  warlike  engines  were  put  on  board  and 
— V —  fcnt  for\rard  ;  fhips  were  afiigned  to  the  ifgions  and 
allies;  and  the  whole  army  being  embarked,  the  fleet 
entered  the  canal  formerly  cut  by  Drufus,  and  from 
liis  name  called  Fojfa  Drttfiana.  Hence  he  failed  pro- 
fperoufly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  ;  where,  having 
landed  his  troops,  he  marched  dire£tly  to  the  Wefer, 
where  he  found  Arminius  encamped  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and  detenninccl  10  diiputc  his  pafiage.  The 
next  day  Arminius  drc*  out  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle  :  but  Germanicus,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
attack  them,  ordered  the  horfe  to  ford  over  under  the 
command  of  his  lieutenants  Stertinius  aud  ILmilius  ; 
who,  to  divide  the  enemy's  forces,  crofTed.the  river  in 
two  different  places.  At  the  fame  time  Cariovalda, 
the  leader  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  crofTed  the  river 
where  it  was  moll  rapid  :  but,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambufcade,  he  was  killed,  together  with  moft  of  the 
Batavian  nobility;  and  the  rcll  would  have  been  totally 
cut  off,  had  not  Stertinius  and  Emilius  haftened  to 
their  afilftance.  .  Germanicus  in  the  mean  time  paffed 
the  river  without  nioleftation.  A  battle  foon  after 
enfiied  ;  in  which  the  Germans  were  defeated  with  fo 
great  a  llaughter  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
arms  and  dead  bodies  for  moie  than  10  miles  round  : 
and  among  the  fpoils  taken  on  this  occalion,  were 
found,  as  formerly,  the  chsins  with  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  hoped  to  bind  their  captives. 

In  memory  of  this  lignal  victory  Germanicus  raifed 
a  moiuit,  upon  which  he  placed  as  trophies  the  arms  of 
the  enemy,  and  infcrlbed  underneath  the  names  of  the 
conquered  nations.  1'his  fo  provoked  the  Germans, 
though  already  vanquilhed  and  determined  to  abandon 
their  country,  that  they  attacked  the  Roman  army 
unexpectedly  on  its  march,  and  put  them  into  fome 
diforder.  Being  repulfed,  they  encamped  between  a 
river  and  a  large  forell  furroundcd  by  a  marfh  except 
on  one  fide,  where  it  was  inclofed  by  a  broad  rampart 
formerly  raifed  by  the  Angrivarii  as  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Chcrufci.     Here  another  battle  enfued  ; 

»in  which  the  Germans  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but 
in  the  end  were  defeated  with  great  flanghter. 

After  this  fecond  defeat,  the  Angrivarii  fubmitted, 
and  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  Germanicus  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Some 
of  the  legions  he  fcnt  to  their  winter-quarters  by  land, 
while  he  himfelf  embarked  with  the  reft  on  the  river 


tached  againfl  them  with  30,000  fcot  and  jcoo  horfe,  Gcrmanr. 
kept  them  in  awe.  Germanicus  himfelf,  at  the  head  """v— -■ 
of  a  numerous  body,  made  a  fudden  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Marfi,  where  he  recovered  one  of 
Varus's  eagles,  and  having  laid  walle  the  country,  he 
returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  aad  put  his  troops 
into  winter- quarters ;  whence  he  was  foon  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  and  never  fuffered  to  return  into  Germany 
again. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanicus,  the  more  nor- 
thern nations  of  Germany  were  no  more  molcfted  by 
the  Romans.  Arminius  carried  on  a  long  and  fuc- 
cefsful  war  with  Maroboduus  king  of  the  Marco- 
manni,  whom  he  at  laft  expelled,  and  forced  to  apply 
to  the  Romans  for  affillancc  ;  but,  excepting  Germani- 
cus, it  feems  they  had  at  this  time  no  other  general 
capable  of  oppofing  Aiminius,  fo  that  Maroboduus  was 
never  rellored.  After  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro-  Qj^,,f,  f 
mans,  however,  Arminius  having  attempted  to  enflave  Arminiuj. 
his  country,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  kindred. 
The  Gertnans  held  his  memory  in  great  veneration  ; 
and  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  tliey  Hill  ce- 
lebrated him  in  their  fongs. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Ger- 
many from  this  time  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius. A  war  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  carried  on 
by  Lucius  Domitius,  father  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
But  of  his  exploits  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  and  led  his  army 
farther  into  the  country  than  any  of  the  Romans  had 
ever  done.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  the 
German  territories  were  invaded  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo,  one  of  the  greatelt  generals  of  his  ajje.  But 
when  he  was  oh  the  point  of  forcing  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  he  was  recalled  by  Claudius,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  the  reign  of  V'cfpafian,  a  terrible  revolt  happened 
among  the   Balavians  and  thofc  German  nations  who 
had  fubmitted  to  the  Romans;  a  particular  account  of 
which  is  given  under  the  article  Rome.     The  revolters        ^ 
were  with   difficulty   fubdued  ;    but,  in  the  reign  ofThePaci. 
Domitian,  the  Daclans  invaded  the  empire,  and  proved ans  invade 
a  more  terrible  enemy  than  any  of  the  other  German''"^  Konin 
nations  had  been.      After  feveral  defeats,  the  emperor ""'"'^** 
was  at   lall  obliged   to  confent  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute  to   Deccbalus  king  of  the  Dacians ;   which  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Trajan.    But  this  warlike  piincc 
refufed  to  pay   tribute ;    alleging,    when   it   was  de- 


V         Ems,  in  order  to  return  by  fta.     The  ocean  proved 
■•^eifedbv^'  firft  very  calm,  and  the  wind  favourable  :   but  all  of    nianded  of  him,  that   "  he  had  never  been  conquered 
lorra.       a  fudden  a  ftorm  arifing,  the  fleet,  confilling  of  looo     by   Decebalus."      Upon  this  the  Dacians  pafltd  the 

veffels,  was  difperfed:  fome  of  them  were  fwallowed  up 

by  the  waves;  others  were  daflied  in  pieces  againll  the 

rocks,  or  driven  upon  remote  and  inhofpitable  iflands, 

where  the  men  either  perifhed  by  famine,  or  lived  up- 
on the  flefli  of  the  dead  horfes  with  which  the  fliores 

foon  appeared  ftrewcd  ;  for,  in  order  to  lighten  their 

veffels,   and  difengage  them  from  the  (hoals,  they  had 

been  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  horfes  and  beafts 

of  burden,  nay,  even  their  arms  and  baggage.  Moll  of 

the  men,  however,  were  faved,  and  even  great  part  of 

the  fleet  recovered.     Some  of  them  were  driven  upon 

the  coaft  cf  Britain  ;  but  the  petty  kings  who  reigned 

there  generoufly  fent  them  back. 

On  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  the  Catti,  taking 

new  courage,  ran  to  arms;  but  Caios  Silius  being  de- 
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Danube,  and  began  to  commit  hollilities  in  the  Ro- 
man territories.  Tiajan,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
humble  an  enemy  whom  he  began  to  fear,  drew  toge- 
ther a  mighty  army,  aud  marched  with  the  utmolt 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  As  Dece- 
balus was  not  apprifed  of  his  arrival,  the. emperor 
pafled  the  river  without  oppofition,  and  entering  Dacia, 
laid  walle  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  At  laft 
he  was  met  by  Deccbnlus  with  a  numerous  army.  A 
bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Dacians  were 
defeated  ;  though  the  victory  coll  the  Romans  dear : 
the  wounded  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  wanted 
linen  to  bind  up  their  wounds  ;  and  to  fupply  the 
defedt,  the  emperor  gencroufly  devoted  his  own  ward- 
robt.     After  the  victory,  he  purfucd  Decebalus  from 

place 


fore  him,  acknowledging  himfelf  his  vaflal  :  after 
which  the  latter,  having  commanded  him  to  lend  de- 
puties to  the  fenate  for  t!ie  ratification  of  the  peace, 
returned  to  Rome. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.      Four  years 
after  (A.  D.  105),  Decebalus,  unable   to   live  in  fer- 
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Gefmany.  place  to  place,  and  at  lail  obliged  hijn  to  confent  to  a    his  turn.      It  v/as  during  the  courfc  of  this  xrar  that  Germany* 
■"**"  peace  on  the  following  terms:      l.   That  he   fliould     the   Roman   army  is  faid  to  have  been  faved  from  de-  ■~~"v~ 

iurrender  the  territories  whitli  he  had  unjulUy  taken  ftruClion  by  that  miraculous  event  related  under  the  ar- 
from  the  neighbouiing  nations.      2.  That  he   (houhl     tide  Christians,  p.  7  i  7.  col.  2. 

deliver  up  his  arms,  his  warlike  engines,  with  the  ar-  In  the  end,  the  Marcomanni  and  Qnadl  were,  by 
tificers  who  macre  them,  and  all  the  Roman  deferters.  repeated  defeats,  brought  to  the  verge  of  deftruclion  ; 
3.  That  for  the  future  he  fliould  entertain  no  deferters,  infomuch  that  their  countiy  would  probably  have  been 
nor  take  into  his  fervice  the  natives  of  any  country  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  had  not  Marcus  Aure- 
fubjecl  to  Rome.  4.  That  he  (hould  difmaiitie  all  his  lius  been  diverted  from  purluing  his  conquells  by  the 
forlreffes,  caftles,  and  llrong-holds.  And,  lallly,  that  revolt  of  one  of  his  generals.  After  the  death  of 
he  (hould  have  the  fame  friends  and  foes  with  the  people  Marcus  Aurclius,  the  Germanic  nations  became  every 
of  Rome.  day  more  and  more  formidable  to  the  Romans.     Far 

With  thefe  hard  terms  Decebalus  was  obliged  to  from  being  able  to  invade  and  attempt  the  conquefl  of 
comply,  though  fore  againft  his  will ;  and  being  in-  thefe  northern  countries,  the  Romans  had  the  greateft 
troduced  to  Trajan,   threw  iiiinftlf  on  the  ground  be-     difficulty  to  reprefs  the  incurUons  of  their  inhabitants. 

But  tor  a  particular  account  of  their  various  invafions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  tola!  dellruition  by  them 
at  la  ft,  fee  the  article  Rome. 

The  immediate  deftroyers   of  the   Roman   empire  Rmwn  em 
were  the  Hcruli;  who,  under  their  leader  Odoacer,  de-  P'"'': '^1= 
throned  Auguilulus  the  laft  Roman  emperor,  and  pro-  'l"' h"!  ''f 
vitude  as  he  called  it,    began,  contrary   to  the   late    claimed  Odoacer  king  of  Italy.       The  Heruli  were 
treaty,  to  raife  men,  provide  arms,  entertain  deferters,    foon  expelled   by  the  Oftrogoths ;  and  thefe  in  their 
fortify  his  caftles,  and  invite  the  neighbouring  nations    turn  were  fubdued  by  Juftinian,  who  re-annexed  Italy  tO 
to  join  him  againft  the  Romans  as  a  common  enemy,    the  eaitern  empire.     But  the  popes  found  means  to 
The  Scythians  hearkened  to  his  folicitatlor  s  ;  but  the     obtain  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jurifdiftion  over 
Jazyges,  a  neighbuurinj';  nation,  refufing  to  bear  arms    a  confiderable  part   of  the  country,  while   the  Lom- 
againft  Rome,  Decebalus  invaded  their  country.   Here-     bards  fubdued  the  reft.    Thefe  laft  proved  very  trouble- 
upon  Trajan  marched  f.gainft  him  ;  but  the  Dacian,    fome  to  tlie  popes,  and  at  length  befieged   Adrian  I. 
finding  himfelf  unable  to  vv-ithftand  him  by  open  force,     in  his  capital.      In   this  diftrefs  he  applied  to  Charles 
had  recourfe  to  treachery,  and  attempted  to  get  the    the  Great  king  of  France  ;  who  conquered  both  Italy 
emperor    murdered.       His  dcfign,    however,    proved     and  Germany,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  weft 
abortive,  and  Trajan  purfued  his   march  into  Dacia.    in  Soo. 

That  his  troops  might  the  more  readily  pafs  and  re-         The  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire  Hiftorvof 
pafs  the  Danube,  he  built  a  bridge  over  that  river  ;    of  Germany  until  the  year  880 ;  at  which  time  the  dif- Germany 
which  by  the  ancients  is  ftyled  the  moft  magnificent  and     fercnt  princes  aftumed  their  original  independence,  re-  'i"'-"'^  '''8 
wonderful  01   all  his  works*.      To   guard  the  bridge,    jetted  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed  Arnulph  king '^!"', 
he  ordered  two  caftles  to  be  built;  one  on  this  fide     of  Bohemia  on  the  throne.      Since  this  time,  Germany  ^j!,ng, 
the  Danube,  and   the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide ;  and    has  ever  been  confidercd    as    an    eledtive    monarchy, 
all  this  was  accomplilhed  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer.     Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  the  preva- 
Trajan,  however,  as  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced,    lence  of  their  intereft  and  arms,    have  mounted  the 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  enter  Dacia  this  year,    throne.    Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable,  until  the  Au- 
but  contented  himfelf  with  making  the  neceffary  pre-    ftrian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  hou- 
parations.  fes  ot   Saxony,   Franconia,  and   Swabia.      The  reigns 

In  the  year  ic6,  early  in  the  fpring,  Trajan  fet  of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing  more  remarkable 
out  for  Da^ia  ;  and  having  paffed  the  Danube  on  the  than  the  contells  between  them  and  the  popes  ;  for  an 
bridge  he  had  built,  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Italy.  From  hence, 
would  have  taken  Decebalus  himfelf  had  he  not  put  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  arofe  the  fac- 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  tions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  of  which  the  for- 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.     After  his  death  the  king-    mer  was  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  latter  to  the  ■ 

dom  of  Dacia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  and    emperor;  and  both,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy,  * 

feveral  caftles  were  built  in  it,  and  garrifons  placed  in  tended  to  difquict  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.  The 
them,  to  keep  the  country  in  awe.  emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  intidels ;  and 

After  the  death  of  Tiajan,  the  Roman  empire  be-    fcmetimes,  as  happens  in  all  eledlivc  kingdoms,  with 
gan  to  decline,  and  the  northern   nations  to  be  daily    one  another,  about  the  fucceffion. 
more  and  more  fornnidable.     The  province  of  Dacia         But  what  more  dcferves  our  attention  Is  the  prog refs 

of  government  in  Germany,  which  was  In  fome  mea- 
fure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Eur-ope. 
When  the  empire  i-aifed  by  Charlemagne  fell  afunder, 
all  the  dift'ereut  independcrit  princes  afi^nmed  the  I'ight 
of  cledtion  ;  and  thofe  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  eleclcirs  had  no   peculiar   or  kgal   influence   in  ap- 
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indeed  was  held  by  the  Romans  rill  the  reign  of  Gal- 
licnus  ;  b  it  Adrian,  who  fucceeded  Tr?jan,  caufed  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken 
down,  left  the  barbarians  fliould  make  themfelves  ma- 
fters  of  it,  and  invade  the  Roman  territories.  ,  In  the 
time  of  Mai-cus  Aurclius,  the  Mnn-omanni  and  Qna- 


di  invaded  the  empire,  and  gave  the  emptror  a  terrible  pointing  a  fuccefior  to  the  imperi.il  throne  ;  they  were 

cveniirow.       He   continued   the    war,   however-,  with  only  the  oiticers  of  the  king's  houfehold,  his  fecretary, 

bcttei  fuccefs  afterwards,  and  invaded  their  country  in  his   fteward,    chaplain,    marflial,    or   matter   of    his 

,  horfe< 
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horfe,  &c.  By-  degrees,  however,  as  they  lived  near 
'  the  king's  perfon,  and  had,  like  a!!  other  princes,  in- 
dependent territories  belonging  to  them,  they  increa- 
fed  their  influence  and  authority  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Otho  III.  984.  acquired  the  fole  right  of  electing 
the  emperor.  Tlius,  while  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all 
originally  allodial  or  in  dependent  barons,  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Gnat  Britain  ;  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hind,  the  power  of  tlie  elec- 
tors was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  fupr<:- 
niacy,  and  of  the  people's  jurifdiclion.  In  1440,  Fre- 
deric in.  duke  of  Auftria  was  ek-Aed  em;jeror,  and 
the  imperial  dignity  continued  in  the  male  line  of  that 
family  for  300  years.  His  fuccedot  Maximilian  mar- 
ried the  heirefs  of  Cliarlts  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  vvliere- 
by  Burgundy  and  the  1  7  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
were  annexed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Charles  V. 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  was  elected  c-mperor  in  the  year  15 19.  Under 
him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  Reformation 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany;  which,  however,  was  not 
confirmed  by  pujjhc  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by 
the  treaty  of  Wtilphaiia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Fcrdi- 
tiand  Hi.  The  rtign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually 
dillurbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and  the 
French  king  Francis  I.  Though  fucceffful  in  the  beijin- 
ning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  it  began  V'  forfake  him;  which,  with  other 
reafons,  occalioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown.  See 
Charles  V. 

His  brother  Ferdinand  I.  who  in  15^8  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  proved  a  modtrate  prince  with  regard 
to  religion.  He  had  tlie  addrtfs  to  get  his  fon  Maxi- 
milian declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  life- 
time, and  died  in  1564.  By  his  lall  will  he  orctrcd, 
that  if  either  his  own  male  illue,  or  tiiat  of  his  brother 
Charles,  fliou'd  fail,  his  An(lrian  eftatcs  (hould  revert 
to  his  fccond  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  her  ilTuc.  VVc  mention  th'S  dcftination, 
as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe 
of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fanCtion,  in  favour  of  the 
tmprcfs  queen  of  Hungai-y,  (^n  the  deafh  of  her  father 
Charles  VI.  1'he  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  ditturb- 
cd  with  internal  commotions,  and  an  invafion  from  the 
Turks;  but  he  ditd  in  peace  in  1576.  He  was  fuc 
cccded  by  his  fon  Rodolph ;  who  was  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  bro- 
ther Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Au- 
ftria in  his  lifetime.  He  was  fuccteded  in  the  empire 
by  Matthias  ;  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went 
under  the  names  of  Lulhirans  and  Calvini/ls,  were  fo 
much  divided  among  thcmfelves,  as  to  threaten  the 
empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambition  of  Matthias 
at  lall  tended  to  reconcile  tliem  ;  but  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  threw  the  imperial  commifTaries  out  of 
a  window  at  Prague.  Tiiis  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous 
war,  which  lafted  30  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have 
exterminated  bolli  parties ;  but  they  formed  a  confe- 
deracy, called  the  ETangelic  League,  which  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  Catholic  league. 

Matthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  cou- 
fin  Ferdinand  II-  ;  but  the  Bohemians  ofl'ered   their 
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ciown  to  Frederic  the  elector  Palatine,  the  mod  power-  Germany. 

ful   Protellant  prince   in  Germany,  and  fon- in-law  to  v        ' 

his  Britannic  majelly  James  I.  Tliat  prince  was  in- 
cautious enough  to  accept  of  the  crown:  but  he  loft  it, 
by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  imperial  generals  at  the  battle  of  Prague  ;  and  he 
was  even  deprived  of  his  electorate,  ih.  bell  part  of 
which  was  given  to  the  duke  o-  Bavaria.  The  Pro- 
teftant  princes  of  Germany,  hjwever,  had  among  them 
at  this  time  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  c.ntinuid  the  war  with  wonderful 
obllinacy  :  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
Durlach,  Chriftian  duke  of  Brunfwic,  and  count 
Mansfield  ;  the  lail  was  one  of  the  beft  generals  of  the 
age.  Chrilbern  IV.  king  of  Denmark  declared  for 
them  ;  and  Richlicu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not 
fond  of  leeing  the  houfe  of  Auftria  aggrand'ztd.  The 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals  ; 
and  Chriftiern,  having  put  himfcif  at  the  head  of  the 
evangelic  league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  Imperia- 
lift  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Ferdinand  made  fo 
moderate  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  Pro- 
teftants,  that  they  formed  a  frelh  con.'"ederacy  at  Leip- 
fic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guitavus  Adoiphus  king 
of  Sweden  was  the  head.  An  account  of  his  glorious 
victories  is  given  under  the  arti_le  Swedes.  At  laft 
he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen  in  1632.  But 
the  Protellant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He  had 
brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Weimer,  Torllenfon,  Banier,  arid  others,  who  ftiook 
the  Auftrian  power  ;  till,  under  the  mediation  of 
Sweden,  a  genera!  peace  was  concluded  among  all 
the  belligerent  powers,  at  Munfter,  in  the  vear  1648  ; 
which  forms  the  balis  of  the  prefent  political  fyftem  of 
liuropc. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdi- 
nand III.  This  prince  died  in  I '^5 7;  and  was  fucceeded 
by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  unamiable,  and  not 
very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to 
contend  with,  France  on  the  one  fidt,  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other;  and  was  a  lofer  in  his  W2r  with  both. 
Louis  XIV.  at  that  time  king  of  France,  was  happy 
in  having  the  two  cckbrated  generals  Conde  and  Tu- 
renne  in  h.is  fervice.  The  h.tter  had  already  diftin- 
guilhed  himfcif  by  great  exploits againft  the  Spaniards; 
and,  on  the  acctffion  of  Leopold,  the  court  of  France 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  con'.lrming  the  treaty  of 
Munllcr,  and  attaching  to  her  intereil  feveral  of  the 
independent  princes  of  Germany.  The  tranquillity 
which  now  took  place,  however,  was  not  ertabllfticd 
upon  any  permanent  bafis.  War  with  Spain  was  re- 
fumcd  in  the  year  166S;  and  the  great  fucceffes  of 
Turenne  in  the  Netherlands  ftimulated  the  ambition  of 
the  prince  of  Conde  to  attempt  the  conqucft  of  Fran- 
che  Compte  at  that  lime  under  the  protection  of  the 
houle  of  Aullria.  This  was  accompliftied  in  three 
weeks  :  but  the  rapid  fuccefs  of  Louis  had  awakened 
the  jealoufy  of  his  neighbours  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a 
league  was  formed  againft  him  by  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  ;  and  the  Frtnch  nfonatch,  dreading  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  fuch  formidal-de  enemies,  confcnted 
to  the  treaty  of  Aixla-Chapelle,  by  which,  among 
other  articles,  Franche  Compte  was  reftoied.  The 
flames  of  war,  however,  were  renewed  by  the  iiifatiable 
ambition  of  iht  French  monaieh;  who,  having  enter- 
ed: 
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•irmary.  ed  into  an  ;illiance  willi  Cliailcs  II.  of  England,  aim-  Tliis  was  the  lad  campaign  made  by  tliefe  celebrated  Gcrminj 
*~~v~~-  td  at  iiotliins;  lefs  tliaii  tlie  total  ovtrtluow  of  t!ie  commanders  ;  both  of  tlietn  now,  contented  with  the  '~^■^p^~" 
Dutch  republic.  The  events  of  that  war  are  related  fame  tl-.cy  had  acquired,  retiring  from  the  field  to 
under  the  article  United  Provinces:  here  it  is  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace.  The  ex- 
fufficient  to  obfcrve,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  ccUent  dil'cipline,  however,  which  the  two  great  French 
Dutch  excited  the  compRffion  of  the  emperor  and  generals  had  introduced  into  their  armies,  ilill  con- 
tourt  of  Spain,  who  now  openly  declared  ihemfelves  tinned  to  make  them  very  formidable,  though  it  did  ■ 
their  allies.  Turenne  was  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  not  always  ijifnrc  them  of  vidory.  In  Germany,  the  '' 
Orange  in  conjnnftion  witli  the  celebrated  imperial  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  had  recovered  Philipfburgh,  was 
general  Montecuculi,  v^•hofe  artful  conduci  eluded  repeatedly  defeated  by  Marelchal  Crcqui,  who  had 
even  the  penetration  of  Turenne,  and  he  fat  down  been  ranfomed  from  his  captivity,  and  become  more 
fuddeidy  befoie  the  city  of  Bonne.  Here  he  was  prudent  by  liis  defeat.  In  Flanders,  the  prince  of 
joined  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  likewife  Orange  was  overmatched  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tiie  French  ge-  Marfhal  Luxemburg.  A  peace  was  at  length  con- 
neials.  lionne  furrendered  in  a  (hort  time,  and  eluded  at  Nimeguen  in  1679,  by  which  the  king  of 
fcveral  other  places  in  Cologne  fell  into  the  hands  of  France  fecured  himfelf  Franche  Compte  with  a  gieat 
the  allies  ;  who  likewife  cut  off  the  communication  many  cities  in  the  Netherlands  ;  while  the  king  of 
betwixt  France  and  the  United  Provinces  ;  fo  that  Sweden  was  reinllated  in  thofe  places  of  which  he  had 
Louis  was  foon  obliged  to  recal  his  armies,  and  aban-  been  ilripped  by  the  Danes  and  Germans.  This  tran- 
don  all  his  conquelts  with  greater  rapidity  than  they  quillity,  however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Louis 
had  been  made.  In  1674  he  was  abandoned  by  his  employed  every  moment  in  preparations  for  new  con- 
ally  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  thebifhop  ofMunller  quells;  poffefFed  himfelf  of  the  imperial  city  of  Straf- 
and  eleflor  of  Cologne  were  compelled  to  renounce  burg  by  treachery  ;  and  difponeffed  the  Eledlor  Pala- 
their  allegiance  to  him;  but  notwithftanding  thefe  tine  and  the  elcdior  of  Treves  of  the  lord lliips  of  Fal- 
misfortunes,  he  continued  every  where  to  malte  head  kemburg,  Germanfheim,  and  Valdentz.  On  the  molt 
againll  his  enemies,  and  even  meditated  new  conquells.  frivolous  pretences  he  had  demanded  Aloll  fiom  the 
With  a  powerful  army  he  again  invaded  Franche  Spaniards  ;  and  on  their  refufal,  feized  upon  Luxem- 
Comptc  in  perfon,  and  in  fix  weeks  reduced  the  whole  burg.  His  conduft,  in  Ihort,  was  fo  intolerable,  that 
province  to  his  obedience.  In  Alface,  Turenne  de-  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  inveterate  enemy,  found 
featcd  the  imperial  general  at  Sintzheim,  and  ravaged  means  to  unite  the  \i-hole  empire  in  a  league  againit 
the  palatinate.  Seventy  thoufand  Germans  were  fur-  him.  Spain  and  Holland  became  parties  in  the  fame 
*  prifed  ;  a  confiderable  detachment  was  cnt  in  pieces  at  caufe  ;  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  feemed  alfo  inclined 
Mulhaufen  ;  the  eleiSov  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  to  accede  to  the  general  confederacy.  Notwithftand- 
been  entrufted  with  the  chief  command,  was  routed  ing  this  formidable  combination,  however,  Louis  feem- 
by  Turenne  near  Colmar ;  a  third  body  met  with  a  ed  Hill  to  have  the  advantage.  He  made  himfelf  ma- 
limilar  fate  at  Turkheim  ;  and  the  whole  German  fter  of  the  cities  of  Philiplburgh,  Manlieim,  Franken- 
forces  were  obliged  at  lafl.  to  evacuate  the  province  and  dal,  Spires,  Worms,  and  Oppenheim  ;  the  fruitful 
repafs  the  Rhine.  country  of  the  palatinate  was  ravaged  in  a  dreadful  man- 
In  confequence  of  thtfe  difafters  the  Imperial  general  ner;  the  towns  were  reduced  to  alhes  ;  and  the  people, 
Montecuculi  was  recalled  to  aft  againfl  Turenne.  '1  he  driven  from  their  habitations,  were  every  where  left  to 
military  flilU  of  the  two  commanders  feemed  to  be  nearly  perilli  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and 
equal  ;  but  before  the  fuperiority  could  be  adjudged  to  want  of  provifions.  By  this  cruelty  his  enemies  were 
either,  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  rather  exafperated  than  vanquilhed  :  the  Impcralills, 
reconnoitring  a  fituation  for  erecting  a  battery.  By  under  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  refumed 
his  death  the  Impcrialills  obtained  a  decided  fuperiority.  their  courage,  and  put  a  Hop  to  the  French  conquefts. 
Montecuculi  penetrated  into  Alface;  and  the  French,  At  length  all  parties,  weary  of  a  dellruttive  war,  con- 
under  de  Lorges  nephew  to  the  deceafed  general,  were  fented  to  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697.  By  this 
happy  in  being  able  to  efcape  a  defeat.  treaty  Louis  gave  up  to  the  empire,  Fnbourg,  Bri- 
Part  of  the  German  army  now  fat  down  before  fac,  Kheil,-and  Philiplburg  :  he  confented  alfo  to  de- 
Treves,  where  they  were  oppofed  by  Marefchal  Crequi ;  ftroy  the  fortifications  of  Stralburg.  Fort  Louis  and 
but  the  negligence  of  that  general  expofed  him  to  fuch  Tiaerbach,  the  works  of  which  had  exhauHed  the 
a  dreadful  defeat,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  ildll  of  the  great  Vauban,  with  Lorrain,  Treves,  and 
city  with  only  four  attendants.  Here  he  endeavoured  the  Palatinate,  were  refigned  to  their  refpeftive 
in  vain  to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence,  princes  ;  infomuch  that  the  terms  to  which  the  French 
The  garrifon  mutinied  againft  his  authority  ;  and,  monarch  now  confented,  after  fo  many  viftories,  were 
when  lie  refufed  to  fign  the  capitulation  they  made,  fuch  as  could  fcarce  have  been  expedtd  under  the 
delivered  him  up  prifoner  to  the  enemy.  Louis  in  the  prefTnre  of  the  greatelt  misfortunes.  The  views  of 
mean  time  had  taken  the  field  in  perfon  againft  the  Louis,  however,  in  confenting  to  this  apparently  hu- 
prince  of  Orange  ;  but  the  difallrous  ftate  of  affairs  in  milialing  treaty,  were  beyond  the  views  of  ordinary 
Germany  induced  him  to  recall  the  prince  of  Conde  politicians.  The  health  (;f  the  king  of  Spain  was  in 
to  m:ike  head  againll  Montecuculi.  In  this  campaign  Inch  a  declining  way,  tliat  his  death  appeared  to  be  at 
the  prince  fecmed  to  have  the  advantage.  He  com-  hand  ;  and  Louis  now  rtfolved  to  renew  his  preten- 
pelled  the  Germans  to  raife  the  fieges  of  Hagenau  and  fions  to  that  kingdom,  which  he  had  formerly  by 
Savcrne  ;  and  at  lall  to  repafs  the  Rhine  without  ha-  treaty  folemnly  renounced.  His  defigns  in  this  re- 
ving  been  able  to  force  him  to  a  battle.  fpeft  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  vigilance  of 
N'isS.                                                                                                                                                      William 
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Crrmzry.  William  III.  of  Britain  ;  of  which  Louis  being  fen- 
*■'     *  fible,  and  knowing  that  the  emperor  had  claims  of  the 

fame  nature  on  Spain,  he  thought  proper  to  enter  into 
a  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  William.  Tiiis  was 
no  lefs  than  the  partition  of  the  wliolc  Spanilh  domi- 
nions, which  were  now  to  be  diihlbutcd  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  To  the  young  prince  of  Bavaria  were  to 
be  alTigned  Srain  and  the  Eall  InJies  ;  the  dauphin, 
fon  to  Louis,  was  to  have  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuipufcoa;  while  the  Archduke  Charles,  fon 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold,  was  to  have  only  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  By  this  fcandalou)  treaty  the  indignation 
of  Charles  was  roufcd,  fo  that  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  h's  dominions  to  the  prince  of  Bavaria.  This 
fcheme,  however,  was  difconcertcd  by  the  fudden 
death  of  tiie  prince  ;  upon  which  a  new  treaty  of  parti- 
tion was  concluded  between  Louis  and  William.  By 
this  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  the  Eall 
India  territories,  were  to  be  bellowed  on  the  Arch- 
duke LhaiL-s,  anil  the  duchy  of  Milan  upon  the  duke 
of  Lrrrain.  The  lail  moments  of  the  Spanifti  monarch 
were  diflurbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  rival  houfes  of 
Auihia  and  Bourbon  ;  but  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  minillers  fo  difgullcd  thole  of  Spain,  that  they 
prevailed  upon  their  dying  monarch  to  make  a  new 
*ill.  By  this  the  whole  of  his  dominions  were  be- 
queathed to  Philip  duke  of  Anjcu,  giandfon  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  and  Louis,  prompted  by  his  natural 
ambition,  accepted  the  kingdom  bequeathed  to  his 
grandfon,  excufing  himfclf  to  his  allies  in  the  belt 
manner  he  could  tor  departing  from  his  engagements 
with  them.  For  this,  however,  he  was  made  to  pay 
dear.  His  infatiable  ambition  and  bis  former  fucceffes 
had  alarmed  all  Europe.  The  Emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  king  of  England,  entered  into  a  new  confede- 
racy aeainll  Lira;  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  which  thrcf  t- 
eneil  tooverthrow  the  French  monarchyentirely.  While 
this  war  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  ar- 
v  tide  Britain)  was  canied  on  with  fuch  luccefs,   the 

m  En^pcror  Leopold  died  in  the  year  1 705. 

lie  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the 
clcttors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  (he  em- 
pire ;  but  being  ill  ferved  by  Prince  Lciiis  of  Baden 
general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  afTairs,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  dc.'eats. 
The  duke  of  Mariboiough  lisd  not  all  the  fiiccefs  he 
expect' d  or  deftrved.  Jofeph  hinifelf  was  fufpicledof 
a  r)el)g«  to  fubvert  the  Gt' manic  liberties  ;  and  it  was 
I  l?in  by  his  conduct,  that  he  cxpetted  EngLud  (hould 
t;ike  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  was  to  be  en- 
tirely carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englifh  were 
d.fgulled  at  liis  flownefs  and  fellifhnefs  :  but  he  died  in 
1711,  before  he  had  reduced  the  Hungarians;  and 
leaving  no  male  iifue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  em- 
pire hy  his  brother  Charles  VI.  whom  the  allies 
were  endeavouring  to  plate  on  the  thror.e  of  Spain, 
in  cppofition  to  Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  giandfun  to 
Louis  XIV'. 

VVhen  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  171;?, 
Chailes  at  firil  ma  je  a  fhow  as  if  he  would  continue  the 
war;  but  found  himfclf  unable,  now  that  he  was  for- 
fakcn  by  the  Englifh.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden  in  17 14,  that 
he  might  attend  the  piogrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hun- 
gary ;  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  Prince 
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Eugene  at  the  battle  of  Pettrwaradin.  They  recei-  ("'itmmy. 
ved  another  of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  gene-  ^'~~^'^~^. 
ral  in  171 7,  before  Belgrade,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperialifts  ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of  Paflaro- 
wiiz,  between  tliem  and  the  Turk^.  was  concluded. 
Charles  employed  every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  ma- 
king arrangements  for  incrcaling  and  preferving  his  he- 
reditary dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  P.iitain  devolved  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  de- 
cifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  conncdions  betwee.i 
George  I.  and  II.  and  the  empire.  Charles  was  fcn- 
fible  of  this  ;  and  carried  matters  with  fo  high  a  hand, 
that,  about  the  years  1724  and  1-25,  a  breach  enfued 
between  him  and  George  1.  and  fo  unlleady  was  the 
fyilem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the 
capital  powers  often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and 
concluded  new  ones  contradiftory  to  their  intereft. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficicnt  to 
obferve,  that  the  fafcty  of  lianover,  and  its  agsrran- 
ci?.eraint,  was  the  main  objctl  of  the  Britilh  court :  ai 
that  of  the  emperor  was  the  ettabliflunent  of  the  prag- 
matic fanCtion  in  favour  of  his  daiii;htcr  the  (late  em- 
prcfs-queen),  he  having  on  male  iliiie.  Mutual  concef- 
fions  upon  thofc  great  pomts  rellored  a  good  undcr- 
Uanding  between  George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles; 
and  the  clcdor  of  Saxony,  flattered  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquilhcd  the  great 
claims  he  had  upon  the  Aullrian  fucceflion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a 
war  he  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  un- 
dertaken chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  fa- 
criticts  he  had  made  in  It.\!y  to  the  princesof  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he 
had  no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyftem  of 
France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  pacific  ;  and  flic  ob:ained  for  him,  from 
the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  had  rcafon  to  ex- 
pert. Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  other  powers 
esfy,  had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  late  eniprefs- queen,  in  maiTiage  to  the  duke  of 
Lcrrain,  a  prince  w  ho  could  bring  no  acccflion  of  power 
to  the  Auftrian  family. 

Charles  died  in  1 740 ;  and  was  no  fooner  in  the 
grave,  than  all  h;  had  fo  long  laboured  for  mufl  have 
been  overthio.vn,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmncfs  of 
George  II.  'Jhe  young  k'ng  of  Prnllia  entered  and 
conquered  Silelia,  which  he  faid  had  been  wrongfully 
difmembered  from  his  family.  The  kmgof  Spain  and 
the  (.lector  of  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  direitly  incompa- 
tible with  the  pragmatic  fanclion,  and  in  this  thev  were 
joined  by  France  ;  though  all  thofe  powers  had  lulemn- 
ly  guara-.iteed  it.  The  imperial  throne,  after  a  confi- 
dcrable  vacancy,  was  filled  up  by  the  cleftor  of  Bava- 
ria, who  took  the  title  of  Char/a  VII.  in  January 
1742.  The  French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, 
wiicre  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  Pruflia,  was  forced  to  cede  to 
that  prince  the  moll  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Si- 
lelia by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufferings,  and  the 
noble  f<irticude  with  which  fhe  bore  them,  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  fhe 
threw  herlclf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  ih'inTli  they  had 
been  always  remarkable  for  their  dilaffeAion  to  the 
4  U  houfe 
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Germmy.  houfe  of  Au^ria,  they  declared  unanimoudy  in  her 
^"~~v~—  favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bo- 
hemia ;  and  George  II.  at  the  head  of  an  Englifli  and 
Hanoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in 
1-^7.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given  the  queen 
of  Hungary  almoU  her  own  terms ;  but  (he  haughtily 
and  impolltically  rejt-dted  all  accommodation,  though 
advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic  majefty,  her  bell  and 
indeed  only  friend.  This  obiinacy  gave  a  colour  for 
the  king  of  Pruflia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence 
of  fupporting  the  imperial  dignity  ;  but  though  he 
took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greatcft  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  fupportcd  by  the  French  ;  upon 
which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retired  into 
Silefia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obflinacy  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  ;  who  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  that  (lie  might  recover  Silcfia. 
Sjon  after,  his  Imperial  majelly,  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  year  1745,  died  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, after  furmounting  fome  difficulties,  was  chofen 
emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle   of  Fontenoy,   retarded  the   operations  of    the 
emprcfsquecn  againft  his  Pruffinn  majcrty.      The  lat- 
ter beat  tlie  emperor's  brother,  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain, who   had  before  diiven  the  Pruflians  out  of  Bo- 
hemia ;    and   the  conduA  of   the  emprefs-queen   was 
fuch,    that  his    Britannic   majclty   thought  proper  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  pofreflion  of  Silefia,  as  cedeU  by 
treaty.      Soon    aft<:r,  his   Pruflian    raajefty   prctendi-d 
that  he  had  difcovered  a  fecret  convention  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  empre''s  queen,  the  em- 
prefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of    Poland  as  elettor  of 
Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  divide 
them  among    themfelves.       Upon    this    his     Pruffian 
*      majefty,  very  fuddenly,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out 
of  Saxony,   defeated  his  troops,  and  took   pofTtffion 
ot  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  un- 
der the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majtfty,   by  which 
the  king  of  Pruffia  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,   great    duke    of   Tufcany,    for    emperor.      The 
v.ar,  however,  continued  in  the   Low   Countries,  not 
only  to  the   difavantage,  but   to   the  difcredit,  of  the 
Aulfrians  ard  Dutch,  till  it  was  finifhed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in    April   1748.      By   that  treaty 
£llelia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Prufiia. 
It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch's  jealoufies  were 
renewed  and   verified  ;    and    the  emprefs    of    Ruffia's 
views  falling  in  with  thofe  of  the   emprefs-quecn   and 
the   king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaluially  i;ipporled 
^.y  France    in    their    new    fchemes,  a  fre(h  war  was 
kindled  in  the  empire.     The  king  of  PrufSa  declared 
againll  the  admilTiDn  of  the   Ruffians  into  Germany, 
and  his  Britannic  majcfty  againlt  that  ot  the  French. 
Upon  thofe   two   principles  all  former  differences  be- 
tween thcfe  monarchs  were  forgotten,   and  the  Brltifh 
parllanient  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670. oool. 
to  his  Pruffian  majelly  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

The  flames  of  war  new  broke  out  In  Germany  with 
rrcaterfu^)  and  more  delluu''.tive  violence  than  ever. 
The  armies  of  Lis  Pruffian  majelly,  like  an  irrefiftibk 


torrent,  burll  in  Saxony ;  totally  defeated  the  imperial  Gcrminj. 
general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowofitz  ;  forced  the  — "v— — ' 
Saxons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft  im- 
pregnably  fortified  at  Plrna  ;  and  the  eledlor  of  Saxo- 
ny fled  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.  After  this, 
his  Pruffian  majelly  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire; 
and  the  French  poured,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies, 
as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into  the  empire.  The 
conduil  of  his  Pruffian  majelly  on  this  occafion  is  the 
moll  amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hillory  ;  for  a 
particular  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia. 

At  la(t,  however,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the 
Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnltz  by  the  Aullrians,  was 
on  the  point  of  completing  his  ruin,  when  his  moll 
formidable  enemy,  the    emprefs  of  Ruffia,    died,  Ja-  1 

nuary  5th  1762;   George   II.  his  only  ally,  had  died 
on  the  25th  of  Oftobcr  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illullrious  perfonages  were  fol- 
lowed by  great  confequences.  The  Brltlfh  minlftry 
of  George  III.  fought  to  finilh  the  war  with  honour, 
and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies. 
His  Pruffian  majelly  was,  notwithllanding,  fo  very 
much  reduced  by  his  lolfes,  that  the  emprefs-queen, 
probably,  would  have  completed  his  dcftrudlion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  other  Ger- 
man princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Branden- 
burg. At  firft  the  emprefs-queen  rejefted  all  terms- 
propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added 
to  her  armies.  The  vlfible  backwardnefs  of  her  ge- 
nerals to  execute  her  orders,  and  new  fucccffi:s  ob- 
tained by  his  Pruffian  mnjelty,  at  IhII  prevailed  on  her 
to  agree  to  an  armillice,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Hubertlburgh,  which  fecured  to  his  Pruf- 
fian majelly  the  polTeffion  of  Silelia.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor  her  hulhand,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jo- 
frph,  who  ha  i  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire. 

This  prince  fliovved  an  active  and  reftlefs  dlfpo- 
fit  ion,  much  inclined  to  extend  his  territories  by 
cnqueft,  and  to  make  refoimations  in  the  internal  po- 
licy of  his  dominions,  yet  without  taking  any  proper 
methods  for  accomphfliing  his  purpofes.  Hence  he 
was  almoft  always  dlfappointed  ;  infomuch  that  he 
wrote  for  himfclf  the  following  epitaph  :  "  Here  lies 
Jofeph,  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings."  In  the 
year  I  7S8,  a  war  commenced  betwixt  him  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia;  in  which,  notwithftaiiding  the  impetuous 
vah)Ur  of  that  monarch,  Jofeph  afted  with  fuch  cau- 
tion that  his  adverfary  could  gain  no  advantage  over 
him  ;  and  an  accommodation  took  place  without  any 
remarkable  exploit  on  cither  lide.  In  1781  he  took 
the  opportunltj  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  Brit.iln  and  the 
United  Provinces,  to  deprive  the  latter  of  the  barrier 
towns  which  had  been  fecured  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Thcfe  indeed  had  frequently  been  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Houfe  of  Aullria  in  its  llate  of  weak- 
nelbj  but  Jofeph,  confcious  of  his  own  ftrength,  looked 
upon  it  as  derogatory  to  his  honour  to  allow  fo  many, 
of  his  cities  to  lemaln  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
to  be  garrifoned  at  his  cxpcnce.  As  at  that  time  the 
l)utch  were  unable  to  refill,  the  ImpL-tiai  orders  lot  eva- 
cuating the  barrier  towns  weie  inftantly  compiled  with  ; 
nor  did  the  court  of  Fraiicc7thoU;,'h  then  in  friendihlp 
with  Pli'Uand,  make  any  offiL-r  to  intcipofe.  Encou- 
raged by  this  fucccfs,  Jofeph  next  deuiuiidcd  the  fre« 
I  t^vi- 
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navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  but  as  this  would  evident- 
ly have  been  very  detrimental  to  the  commercial  in- 
terefts  of  Holland,  a  fljt  rcfufal  was  given  to  his  re- 
quiGtions.  In  this  the  emperor  was  much  difappoint- 
ed  ;  having  flattered  himfclf  that  the  Hollanders,  in- 
timidated by  his  power,  would  yield  the  navigation  of 
the  river  as  eafily  as  they  had  done  the  barrier.  Great 
preparations  were  made  by  the  emperor,  which  the 
Dutch,  on  their  part,  feemcd  determined  to  refift. 
But  while  the  emperor  appeared  fo  much  fet  upon 
this  acquifition,  he  fuddenly  abandoned  the  projeft  en- 
tirely, and  entered  into  a  new  fcheme  of  exchanging 
the  Netherlands  for  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  This  was 
oppofcd  by  the  king  of  Pruflia';  and  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  court  of  France,  the  emperor  found  him- 
felf  at  laft  obliged  alfo  to  abandon  his  other  fcheme  of 
obtaining  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  under  the  guarantee  of  his 
mod  Chriftian  majefty.  The  principal  articles  were, 
that  the  States  acknowledged  the  emperor's  fovereign- 
ty  over  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  limits  of  Sef- 
lingen  ;  they  agreed  to  demoliih  certain  foits,  and  to 
pay  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  heu  of  fome 
claims  which  the  emperor  had  on  Maeftright,  and  by 
way  of  indemnitication  for  laying  part  of  his  territories 
under  water. 

The  treaty  with  the  Dutch  was  no  fooner  concluded 
than  a  quarrel  with  the  Turks  took  place,  which  ter- 
minated in  an  open  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
emperor  had  at  this  time  any  real  provocation,  but 
feems  to  have  afted  merely  in  confequence  of  his  en- 
gagements with  Ruflia  to  reduce  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Signor.  All  thcfe  foreign  engagements,  howe- 
ver, did  not  in  the  leait  retard  the  progrefs  of  reforma- 
tion which  the  emperor  carried  on  throughout  his  do- 
minions with  a  rapidity  fcarcely  to  be  matched,  and 
which  at  laft  produced  therevolt  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands. In  the  courfe  of  his  labours  in  this  way  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  was  compiled.  Tbefe  were  at  firft 
greatly  commended  for  their  humanity,  as  excluding  al- 
moil  entirely  every  fpecies  of  capital  punifliment  ;  yet, 
when  narrowly  confidered,  the  commutations  were  found 
to  be  fo  exceedingly  fevere,  that  the  moft  cruel  death 
would,  comparatively  fpeaking,  have  been  an  aft  of  mer- 
cy. Even  for  fmaller  crimes  the  punishments  were  fevere 
beyond  meafuie;  but  the  greateft  fault  of  all  was,  that 
the  modes  of  trial  were  very  dcfeftive,  and  the  pu- 
nifhments  fo  arbitrary,  that  the  moft  perfeft  and  in- 
nocent charafter  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical  judge. 
The  innovations  in  ccclciiaftical  matters  were,  however, 
moft  offenfive  to  his  fubjcfts  in  the  Netherlands.  .  A- 
mong  the  many  changes  introduced  into  this  depart- 
ment, the  following  were  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable. 
I.  An  abridgment  of  divine  fervice.  2.  A  total  fuppref- 
fion  of  voc-l  performers  in  chuirs.  3.  The  introduction 
of  the  vernacular  language  inftead  ot  the  Latin  in  admi- 
niftcring  the  lacramcnts  4.  The  prohibition  of  chancing 
hymns  in  private  houfcs.  5.  The  fupprtflion  of  a 
grtat  number  of  religious  houfes,  and  the  rcduftion  of 
the  number  of  the  clergy.  6.  The  total  abolition  of  the 
p  ipal  fupremacy  throughout  the  Impcri?l  dominions. 
The  fame  fpirit  of  innovation  difplayed  itfelf  even  in 
the  moft  minute  matters.  Many  favours  were  bellow- 
ed upon  the  Jews;  and  in  1786  the  emperor  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  diO"erent  handicraft  and  tra- 
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ding  corporations  in  Vienna,  requefting  that  their  Cerma.ny. 
youth  might  be  received  as  apprentices  in  that  city.  v  ■  ' 
Severe  laws  againft  gaming  were  enafted  and  put  in 
execution  with  equal  rigour.  Heavy  reftridions  were 
alfo  laid  on  all  the  focieties  of  free  mafons  in  Germa- 
ny, while  thofe  in  the  Netherlands  were  totally  fup- 
prefFed. 

The  great  number  of  innovations  in  religious  mat- 
ters were  highly  refented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, who  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their 
attachment  to  the  Romifti  religion  in  its  moft  fuperfti- 
tious  form.  Indeed  the  alterations  in  the  civil  confti- 
tution  were  fo  great,  that  even  thofe  who  were  leaft  bi- 
gotted  in  this  refpeft  began  to  fear  that  their  liberties 
were  in  danger,  and  an  univerfal  diffatiofactiun  was 
excited.  The  emperor  behaved  at  firft  in  a  very 
haughty  manner,  rcfufed  to  yield  the  fmallcft  point 
to  the  folicitations  of  his  fubjecls.  Finding,  liow- 
ever,  that  a  general  revolt  was  about  to  take  place, 
and  being  unable  at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  Turk- 
i(h  war,  to  fpare  fuch  a  force  a)  would  be  nccef- 
fary  to  reduce  the  provinces  to  obedience,  he  thouglit 
proper,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  to  promife  a  reftura- 
tion  of  their  ancient  conftitution  and  privileges.  His 
promifes,  however,  were  found  to  be  fo  delufive,  and 
his  conduft  was  fo  arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  in 
the  end  of  the  year  17^9  the  States  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  came  to  a  refolution 
of  entirely  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Articles  of  a  fede- 
ral union  were  drawn  up,  and  a  new  republic  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  the  Bel;^'ic  Piovinccs.  Tlie 
fituation  of  the  emperor's  affairs  at  that  time  did  not  • 
allow  him  to  take  the  nieafures  aeceffary  for  preventing 
this  revolt  ;  to  which  perhaps  his  ill  Hate  of  health  alfo 
contributed.  About  the  beginning  of  February  179.> 
his  diftemper  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be 
thought  dangerous  ;  and  continuing  daily  to  grow 
worfe,  he  funk  under  it  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month, 
in  the  40th  year  of  his  age,  and  26lh  of  his  reign. 

The  leaders  of  the  Auftrian  revolution,  however, 
foon  became  fo  difagreeable  to  their  countrymen,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fly  ;  and  the  congrefs,  which  had 
been  eftablilhed  as  the  fupreme  Icgiflalive  body,  beha- 
ved with  fuch  tyranny,  that  they  became  generally  dc- 
teiled.  Mean  time,  the  late  emperor  was  fucceedeJ 
by  his  brother  Peter  Leopold  Jofeph  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany  ;  under  whofe  admlniftration  matters  have 
taken  a  more  favourable  turn.  By  his  wildom,  mo- 
deration, and  humanity,  he  has  already  in  a  great  inea- 
fure  retrieved  the  bad  confcquences  of  his  prtdcceffor's 
conduft,  having  made  peace  with  the  Ottoman?,  and 
regained  the  allegiance  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  upon 
the  whole  fecras  to  be  aftuated  not  more  by  a  fenfe 
of  his  own  rights,  than  by  a  regard  to  the  riglits  and 
happinefs  of  his  fubjects. 

At  prcfent,  Germany  is  bounded,  on  the  north,  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  German  Ocean  ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  Piuffia,  Hungary,  and  Poland;  and  on 
the  weft,  by  the  Low  Countries,  Lorraine,  ani  Franchc 
Comptc:  fo  that  it  now  comprehends  the  Palatinate, 
of  Cologne,  Triers,  and  Liege,  A-hich  formerly  belongs 
ed  to  the  Gauls  j  and  is  difmeirbcied  of  Fricflanl- 
Groningen,  and  Overylfel,  wliich  are  now  iacorporatcj 
with  the  Low  Countries. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  this  country 
4  U  2  hai. 
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Germjny   has  been  divided  into  High  ani  Low  Germany.    The 

'— ^' firft  cumprelicnds   the  Palatinate  of  the  Rtiine,  Fran- 

^'        conid,   Suu'uia,   Bavaria,    Bohemia,   M^iravia,   Aiiflria, 
Si.u..tior,    Carinlhia,  Carniola,  Stiria,  the  Sv^-ifj,  and  the  Grilons. 

extent,  «c . .  ^»  ^  .L      r  /^ 

<  f  Gcrma-  Trie  provinces  of  Low  Germany  are,  the  Low  L-ouii- 

B)-.  tr)-  of  the  Rhine,  Ttiers,  Colos^ne,  Mentz,  Wcftphalia, 

Htfil-S  Biui'fwic,  Mifnia,  Lufatm,  High  Saxony  upon 

the  Elbe,  Low  Saxony  upon    the  Elbe,  Mecklenburg, 

Lunenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomcrania. 

Monarchy  was  iirft  ellablifhed  in  Germany  by  CIj- 
dovlck  :  after  liiui  Charkmagoe  extended  his  power 
and  his  dominions;  and  fj  grtat  had  the  empire  be- 
come, that  during  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  Ion,  go- 
vernment was  adminilleied  in  the  provinces  by  perfons 
veiled  with  power  for  that  purpofe  under  the  title  of 
JDuies.  In  tlie  diftiids  of  thefe  provinces,  julHce  was 
dillrlbuted  by  a  comes  or  count,  which  officer  was  in 
German  called  Grjf.  But  fiom  tiieir  courts  lay  an 
appeal  to  that  of  the  emperor,  before  a  prcfiJcnt  llyled 
Comes  Palal'mus,  that  i..,  "  count  Palatine,  or  of  the 
palace,"  in  German  denominated  Pfalz^raf.  The 
frontiers  or  marches  were  governed  by  a  marquis, 
ftyled  by  the  Germans  Marlgrnf,  fimilar  to  our  lord 
warden.  Generally  the  centre  of  the  empire  was 
rule<i  by  an  officer,  who  pofitiTed  a  fimilar  power,  but 
a  greater  extent  of  domini:>n,  than  the  Grave,  under 
the  title  of  Landgrave.  Touns  aud  calUes,  which 
were  occafionally  honoured  with  the  relidence  of  the 
emperor,  were  govt;rned  by  a  Burggraf.  It  may  be 
remarked,  hoxvcver,  that  the  fignification  of  the  above 
mentioned  titles,  and  the  extent  of  power  which 
they  conferred  upon  the  ptifons  honoured  witli  them, 
differ  according  to  the  fucceffive  ages  and  the  gradual 
devclopement  of  the  German  conititution. 

By  reafon  of  family  broils  in  the  Imperial  houfe,  and 
civil  wars  in  the  dominions,  the  dignity  of  the  fove- 
reign  was  depreffed,  and  a  new  form  in  the  govern- 
;ncnt  ralfed  up.  The  dukes  exalted  themfelves  above 
the  power  of  the  emperor.,  and  fecured  for  their  fona  a 
fuccefiion  to  thtir  greatncfs  ;  while  th€  intereft  of 
the  fovereign,  in  order  to  ilrengthen  the  bond  of  per- 
foiial  attacl.ment,  ratified  to  others  and  their  defcen- 
dants  that  fway  which  had  been  formerly  delegated 
and  dependant  on  his  will.  Htnce  arofe  the  modern 
conllitution  of  diHinfk  principalities,  acknowledging 
one  head  in  the  perfon  of  an  emperor.  But  fiiortly 
after  the  election  of  Conrade  duke  of  Franconia  tot.ie 
throne,  this  new-gained  authority  of  the  princes  be- 
came doubtful.  However,  after  moft  vioknt  diftur- 
bances  and  confufions,  the  regulations  yielded  to  by 
Albert  II.  and  his  fucctfiiirs,  particularly  by  Frede- 
rick III.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  German  conllitu- 
tion :  but  the  power  and  form  of  which  were  after- 
wards improved  by  Maximilian.  Before  Charles  V. 
mounted  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  the 
ele£tors  formed  a  bulwark  againll  the  Imperial  power, 
by  an  inllrument  called  the  cafnluhilinn  ;  to  which  ar- 
ticles of  government  he  and  all  emperors  eledled  fince 
have  fwoin  previous  to  their  invtillture  with  impeiial 
dignity. 

When  the  German  monarchy  received  an  elcftlve 
form,  the  right  of  eleftion  was  not  limited  to  the  great 
officers  of  Hate,  for  other  princes  participated  of  this 
privilege.  But  the  empire  being  governed  by  four 
dtdses,  the  princes  under  thtir  authority,  in  order  to 
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court  their  favour,   gave  to  them  the  difpofal  of  their  Germanw. 

votes,  and  of  thofe  of  their  valfals.      The  three  arc  ft- /~"" 

bilhops  alfo,  who  were  neceffarily  prefent  at  the  coro- 
nation, obtained  the  eledloral  dignity.  However,  be- 
fide  this  origin  of  the  modern  cledlors,  the  high  fta- 
tions  about  court  procured  their  polfeir^rs  an  induenc: 
over  other  members,  and  tiieir  general  relidence  there 
gave  them  a  folid  advantage  in  their  conIl<nt  and 
early  prefence  at  the  diet  of  election.  For  in  timers 
of  turbulence  feveral  emperors  were  elected,  whta 
princes  had  not  an  opportunity  to  attend.  And  hrnce 
fprung  up  a  fanction  to  that  right,  which  the  high 
olticers  of  the  hoiifliold  had  airumtd,  of  electing  wiih- 
out  any  confultatlon  of  the  other  members  of  the  em- 
pire. Pope  Ciregory  X.  too,  eitlier  conceiving  tliat 
they  did  pofTefs,  or  willing  that  they  (hould  acquire, 
this  right,  exhorted  them  in  a  bull  to  terminate  the 
troubles  of  Germany  by  elctling  an  emperor.  And 
fincc  that  period  they  have  been  held  as  the  fole  elec- 
tors. But  the  poUelfion  of  this  liigh  power  was  tlreivgth- 
ened  by  a  league  amougil  ihemftlvcs  called  the  Acttoral 
u.iioa,  which  received  additional  confirmation  from  the 
emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  formally  and  fully 
ratified  by  that  famous  conflLtution  of  Charles  IV. 
termed  the  golden  bull ;  according  to  which,  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  high  oiBces  by  which  the  electoral  dig- 
nity is  conveyed,  mull  delcend  according  to  the  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  are  indivifible. 

The  golden  bull  declares  the  foUovviug  number  and 
titles  of  the  eletlors :  The  aichbifliop  of  Mentz  as 
gieat  chancellor  of  the  Gei  man  empire  ;  the  elector  of 
Coloafne  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empi.e  ia  Italy  ; 
the  elector  of  Tilers  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire 
in  Gaul  aid  Aries;  the  king  of  Bohemia  as  cup- 
bearer ;  the  count  Palatine  as  high  ilcward  ;  the  duke 
of  Saxony  as  grand  marihal;  the  margrave  of  Brandeu- 
burgh  as  grand  chamberlain.  The  number  originally 
was  feven,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  created  the  duke 
of  Lunenburg,  anceftor  to  our  prefent  Britilh  fove- 
reign, an  elector  ;  to  whom  the  pod  of  arch-treafurer 
was  afterwards  given  ;  and  thus  Hanover  forms  the 
eighth  ekdorate.  But  tills  number  cannot  be  increa- 
fed  by  the  emperor  without  a  previous  election  by  the 
ekilors  themfelves;  who,  thus  capable  of  electing  and 
of  being  elected,  may  llyle  themfelves  Coimperaiiies  ;  and 
they  exerclle  part  of  the  imperial  authority,  if  a  vacan- 
cy of  the  throne  hippen.  But  when  or  before  this  gip^mn  of 
occurs,  the  election  of  the  emperor  is  proceeded  to  at-  the  empe- 
ter  the  following  manner:  The  ekiJtor  of  Mentz,  be-ror. 
fore  the  lapie  of  a  month  after  the  death  of  the  erape- 
riir,  fummons,  as  great  chancellor  of  the  empire,  the 
reft  of  the  ekttors  to  attend  on  fome  fixed  day  within 
the  fpace  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  luin- 
mons.  The  eleftors  generally  fend  their  ambafladors 
to  the  place  of  ekdtion,  which  is  held  at  Frankfort  oa 
the  Mayne;  but  faving  the  right  of  the  city  of  Frank- 
fort, it  may  be  held  ellewheie. 

When  the  diet  of  ekitors  is  affembled,  they  proceed 
to  compolV  the  capitulation,  to  which  the  emperor 
when  elected  is  to  fwear.  The  capitulation  being  ad- 
iiiiled,  the  ekdtor  of  Mentz  appoints  a  day  for  the 
e'.ettion.  When  this  day  arrives,  the  gates  of  the  city 
are  ihut,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  elector  of  Mentz. 
The  electors  or  their  ambalTadors,  protcilants  except- 
ed, repair  in  great  pomp  to  raafs;  and  after  its  ctde- 
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ermany.  bration  they  take   a  folcmn  oath  to  choofe,  unbiafftd 
'  and  unitiriuenced,  the  perlon  that  appears  moil  proper 

for  the  imperial  dignity.  After  this  they  repair  to 
the  facri.ly,  where  the  eleftor  of  Mcntz  firll  a/ks,  if 
there  be  any  impediment  known  a^fainlt  their  proceed- 
ing at  preient  to  an  eleftion  ?  and  next  lie  obtains  a 
proinilc,  tliat  the  perfon  elected  by  the  majority  fliall 
be  received  ae  emperor.  The  deciarati:);is  of  the  elec- 
toral ambdfTddors,  in  rcfpe<fl  to  thefe  two  points,  are 
r<  corded  by  two  notaries  of  the  empire.  Then  all 
witnell'ts  withdraw  ;  and  the  eleCtui  of  Mcntz  collcd- 
ing  the  fuffragts,  which  are  viv.i  voce,  and  tjiviiig  liis 
own  lall,  the  witncITcs  art  ictallcd,  an,!  he  declares  the 
prrfon  whom  the  clcClors  have  chofen.  Bat  the  cltc- 
tion  IS  not  complele,  nor  is  the  new  emperor  pro- 
claimed, until  the  capitulation  be  fworn  to  either  by 
himftlf  or  by  his  ambanadorf  if  he  be  abfcnt.  From 
this  time  he  is  llyled  king  of  the  Romans  until  the  co- 

»rouation  takes  place  ;  which  ceremony  confers  the 
title  ot  emperor.  According  to  the  golden  bull,  it 
/hould  be  celebrated  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  out  of  re- 
fpecl  to  Charlemagne,  who  rclidcd  there  ;  but  faving 
the  right  to  Aix-la-Chapclle,  it  may  take  place  elfe- 
whrre.  The  coronation  is  performed  by  the  archbilhop 
of  Mcntz  or  tleflor  of  Cologne.  And  when  he  is 
feated  on  his  throne,  the  duke  of  Saxony  delivers  in- 
to his  hand  the  fword  of  Charles  the  Great,  with 
which  he  makes  fome  knights  of  the  holy  Roman  em- 
pire, and  is  alfo  obhged  to  confer  that  honour  upon 
fuch  others  as  are  nominated  by  the  refpcttive  elec- 
tors. When  he  proceeds  to  dinner  in  the  great  hall, 
he  is  fcatcd  at  a  table  elevated  two  Heps  higher  than 
that  of  the  eleftors,  and  is  fcrved  by  counts  of  the  em- 
pire. •  The  electors,  each  of  whom  has  alfo  his  table, 
are  attended  by  the  gentlemen  of  their  refpedlive 
courts.  Thefe  electors,  who  afllft  perfonally  at  the 
ceremony,  fit  and  cat  at  their  own  tables  ;  but  thofe 
who  are  reprefentcd  by  ambaffadors  have  only  their 
tables  covered  out  of  toim  with  plates,  at  which  the 
auibalTadors  do  not  fit. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  empire  during  the  reign  of 
an  emperor,  his  prefumptive  fucccfTor  may  be  elected 
king  of  the  Romans.  But  this  election  confers  at 
hrll  a  mere  title  ;  for  by  an  exprefs  article  in  his  ca- 
pitulation, the  king  of  the  Romans  fwe<irs  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  govtrnment  during  the  life  of  the 
emperor ;  hut  on  his  dcceafc,  the  coronation  con- 
firms him  emperor  without  a  fecond  election. 

Should  there  not  be  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
throne  become  vacant,  the  government  is  adminlllcred 
by  vicars  of  the  empire,  who  are  the  electors  P  ilaline 
and  of  Saxony,  as  count  palatine  and  arch-marlhal  of 
the  empire.  Each  has  his  diltrid.  and  tiibun;d  of  the 
vicariate  ;  and  by  tlie  golden  bull  it  is  e(tabli(hcd,  that 
all  adts  of  the  vicars  arc  valid  ;  but  they  aie  all  fully 
confirmed  by  the  empetor  ;  which  confirmation,  by 
an  article  of  his  capitulation,  he  is  bound  to  give. 

There  are  alfo  vicars  of  the  emperor.  Thefe  offices 
arc  conllituted  by  a  delegation  of  the  imperial  power 
from  the  emperor  to  any  prince  of  the  empire,  when 
te  is  unable  to  execute  his  authority  hinifclf.  But 
thefe  vicars  lland  accountable  to  the  emjieror;  their 
a£ts  may  be  annulled  and  their  offices  revoked,  all  de- 
pendant on  the  wiU  of  the  emperor,  and  determiaaLle 
at  bis  pleafure. 
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When  the  race  of  Charlemagne  ceafed  to  govern  in  Gernnny. 

Germany,  the  princes  and  ildtes  affociatedto  continue  "'"^ 

the  empire  ;  and  that  its  majelly  ini^ht  be  vilil-le,  aul 
Its  la«s  enforced,  they  agreed  to  choofc  an  cmpe.-or. 
From  tills  emperor  all  eledors  and  princes  except  thofe 
before  1582  receive  invcillxure  of  their  dominious ; 
counts  and  free  cities  from  the  Aulic  council.  But 
this  invclliture  is  no  more  thao  a  lign  of  fubmilTion  to 
the  majelly  of  the  empir;:.  which  is  d.-pofitcd  in  the 
emperor.  For  as  the  conllituted  members  of  the  em- 
pire are  dependent  on  that  colhctivc  union  from  which 
they  derive  protection,  they  therefoic  ihow  this  de- 
pendeiice  on  the  emperor,  becaufc  he  repufents  tlie 
majelly  of  that  union  or  of  the  empire;  but  in  all 
otiier  refpcds  they  are  independent  and  free. 

Thrfe  princes  or  fovcrcigns  may  even  wage  war 
with  the  prince  wearing  the  imperial  crown,  as  pof. 
fcffed  of  other  titles  and  dominions  unconnedcd  with 
his  imperial  Ration.  Nor  can  the  fovereignty  of  any 
member  be  alFedcd  fo  long  as  he  remains  loyal  tD  the 
empire;  which  loyalty  conllitiites  his  duty,  and  fccurcs 
him  its  proledion.  But  (hould  he  be  guilty  of  any 
violation  againll  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  empire, 
fuch  a  crime  would  commit  hiia  to  the  punifhmcnt  of 
its  laws,  and  he  would  be  put  under  the  ban.  For 
this  crime  would  be  againll  that  coUedive  body  of  fo- 
vereigiii  whofe  union  conllltutes  the  empire;  and  there- 
fore any  violatiou  of  that  union  is  jullly  puniihed  with 
deprivation  of  thefe  territories  which  render  fuch  fo- 
vercigns  members  of  the  empire.  Nor  can  this  pu- 
nilhraent  of  the  ban  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  thofe 
princes  who  derive  their  fotfercignty  from  this  conlli- 
tution,  and  whofe  fubjedion  is  an  ad  of  their  own 
confent.  However,  no  member  of  the  empire  can  at 
prefeiit  be  put  under  the  ban  without  being  lirll  heard. 
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and  without  the  concurrence  of  the  eledors,   princes, 

and  Hates,  being  previofly  obtained.  s; 

The  emperor  is  endowed  with  many  privileges,  and  ''""''•■■"* 
his  puwer  partly  appears  in  the  excrcife  of  his'rcferved  r " 
rigiits,  or  the  peculiar  prerogatives  annexed  to  the  im- 
perial dignity.      He  grants  to  princes  the  invellitiire  of 
their  dominions  ;  but  to  this  tie  is  bound  as  the  laws 
dired.      He   confers  titles,    but  promifes    that   they 
Ihall  be  bellowed  only  on  fuch  peifoas  as  will  raaintai.i 
their  dignity,  and  can  fupport  their  rank.      Beiide,  he 
can   give  merely  the  tiile  ;   for  the  power  or  privilc.rc 
of  prince  or  count  can  be  obtained  only  from  their  rc- 
fpective  bodies.     But  in  fome  inftauces,  even  titles  are 
of  high  importance.      For  the  defccndants  of  a  prince 
are  incapable  of  fucceffion,  if  their  mother  be  of  infci  ior 
rank  to  their  father;  but  the  conferring  of  a  tiile  ennobles 
her  and  removes  the  bar,  if  the  collateial  line  coiifents. 

The  emperor  can  alfo  make  cities,  found  uni- 
verfities,  grant  the  privilege  of  fairs,  &c.  He  can  al- 
fo difpenle  with  the  tedious  terms  of  minority,  and  em- 
power princes  to  affumc  at  an  earlier  age  tlie  govern- 
ment of  their  own  dominions.  He  decides  all  rank 
and  precedency,  and  has  a  power  of  /nW  precis,  that 
is,  of  granting  for  once  in  every  chapter  of  the  em- 
pire a  vacant  feat.  But  he  is  not  above  the  law;  for 
eledors  have  not  only  chofen  but  dcpofed  emperors. 
However,  the  influence  of  the  capitulation  Is  to  pre- 
vent fuch  rigorous  proceedings  :  but  rtiould  the  capi- 
tulation be  violated,  the  college  of  eledors  might  pro- 
ceed to  rcmonllrancc ;  and  if  thefe  rcmoiillrances  (liould 
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Cerma'iy.  be  without  efFeft,   in  conjundlion  vrith  the  diet,  they 
'■—■-^••~  mijjlit  refort  to  more  forcible  remedies. 

16  Tlie  diet  is  that  affembly  of  the  ftates  in  which  the 

D'ct  of  tie  legillative  power  of  the  empire  refides  ;  and  is  compo- 
empire.  ^^.j  ^f  [},g  elcAors,  princes,  prelates,  counts,  and  free 
cities  of  the  empire.  Ic  has  fat  fince  1663,  and 
is  held  ufually  at  Ratifbon.  The  emperor,  when  pre- 
fent,  prefides  in  perfon  ;  when  abfent,  by  his  commif- 
faiy,  whofe  communication  of  propofals  from  the 
emperor  to  the  affembly  is  called  the  commijforial  dc- 
cru.  The  clcftor  of  Menti,  as  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  is  diretlor  of  the  diet ;  and  to  his  chancery 


conference,  concur,  they  invite  the  third  college  to  Germai 
accede  to  their  joint  opinion  ;  which  invitation  is  ge-  -""V" 
nerally  complied  with  :  but  (hould  this  college  return  a 
refulal,  the  opinion  of  the  other  two  colleges  is  in  forae 
few  cafes  engrolTed  in  the  chancery,  and  delivered  to 
the  emperor's  comraifTary  as  the  opinion  of  the  empire. 
The  opinion  of  the  third  college  is  merely  mentioned 
at  the  clofe.  However,  though  the  fuperior  college* 
do  in  effedt  conftitute  the  diet;  yet  the  received  maxim 
is,  that  no  two  colleges  conllllutc  a  majority,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  voices  at  the  diet  ;  nor  can  the  empe- 
ror confirm  the  opinion  of  two  colleges  as  an  opinion 


are  all  things  addreffed  that  are  to  be  fubmitted  to  of  the  diet.     By  the  peace  of  Wctlphalia,  a  decifive 

the  empire  ;  the  reading  of  wliich  by  his   fecretary  to  vote   was  recognized  as  a  right  of  the  imperial  cities, 

the  fccretaries  of  the  other  minifters  at  the  diet  is  de-  which   the   two   fuperior  colleges   (liould  not  infringe 

nominated /fr  (/jJj/uram,  and  conllitutes  the  form  of  upon;  their  vote  being,  by  the   fundamental  law,   of 

tranfmitting  papers  or  memorials  to  the  diftature  of  equal  weight  with  that  of  the  cletlors  and  princes, 

the  empire. — The  diet  is  compofed  of  three  diibndl  After  a  meafure  is  approved  of  by  the  colleges,  it 

colleges,    each  of  which   has  its   particular  direttor.  is  fubmitted  to  his  Imperial  majelly  to  receive  his  ne- 

The  firft  college  is  that  of  eleftors;  of  which  the  arch-  gative  or  confirmation.     Should  he  approve  the  point, 

bilhop  of  Mentz  is  diieftor  as  firit  eledilor.  The  fecond  it  is  publifhed  in  his  name  as  the  refolution  of  the  em- 

culkge  is  that  of  princes.     It  confills  of  princes,  arch-  pire,  which  ftates  are  exhorted  to  obey,  and  tribunals 


bilhops,  and  bifhops ;  and  of  prelates,  abbots,  and 
counts,  who  are  not  confidered  as  princes.  -  Each 
priiiCC  fpiritual  and  temporal  has  a  vote,  but  prelates 
and  counLS  vote  by  benches.  The  prelates  are  divided 
into  two  benches,  the  counts  into  four;  and  each  bench 
has  only  one  vote.  The  archduke  of  Auftria  and  the 
archbilhop  of  Saltzbur,;  are  alternately  directors  of  the 
college  of  princes.  The  third  college  is  that  of  the 
free  cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  dircftor  of  which  is  the 
minirttr  of  the  city  in  which  the  diet  happens  to  fit. 

In  all  thcfe  colleges,  the  fentiments  of  the  majority 
are  conclufive,  except  in  refpeft  of  fundamental  laws, 
which  affect  the  whole  empire,  or  fuch  matters  as  re- 
late to  religion.      In  thefe  they  mull  be  unanimous. 

Where  religion  is  interelled,  the  proceedings  are 
alfo  different.  The  colleges  are  then  confidered  as 
confifting  of  two  bodies,  the  evangelic  and  the  catho- 
lic ;  and  if  any  religious  point  be  propofed,  it  mull 
meet  not  only  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  pro- 
pofing  bo'dy,  but  mull  have  the  majority  of  the  other 
to  ellabhih  it.  This  dillinftion  aiofe  from  a  conjunc 
tion  called  lh.e  evangelic  body ;  which  was  formed  by 
the  Proteftant  Hates  and  princes  to  guard  the  Pro- 
tetlant  interetl  in  Germany,  by  watching  over  the 
laws  for  the  fecunty  of  their  religion,  and,  in  cafe 
of  violation,  by  obtaining  rcdrefs  from  the  imperial 
thront.  For  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  as  in  the  pa- 
latinate, where  the  count  is  a  Papill  and  the  fubjitts 
are  Proteilaiits,  (hould  oppreflions  arife,  application 
would  be  made  to  the  evangelic  body  through  the  di- 
reclor.  The  eleclor  of  Saxony  is  direftor  of  the  evan- 
gt  lie  body,  though  he  is  a  Papift  :  but  therefore  his 
rcprtfentalioiis  in  favour  of  the  Protellants  have  more 
foice  ;  and  befide,  fliould  he  abufe  an  office  which  in- 
vills  him  with  confiderable  weight  and  iiilhicnce,  he 
could  be  inllantly  deprived  of  it. 

The  tirll  two  colleges  are  (lyled  fuperior,  and  in  ef- 
feft  conllitute  the  diet  :  for  all  points  that  come  be- 
fore the  diet,  arc  generally  hill  deliberated  in  the  col- 
lege of  tleciors,  and  pals  from  that  to  the  college  of 
princes;  in  which,  if  any  objedion  arife,  a  free  con- 
ference takeb  place  between  tlie  directors  of  each  col- 
lege.    Aiid  Ihould   they,  in  confequence  of  this  free 


i 


defiled  to  confider  as  fuch 

The  diet  not  only  makes  and  explains  laws,  but  de- 
cides ambiguous  cafes.  It  mull  alfo  be  confulted  be- 
fore war  is  made  ;  appoints  the  field-marfhal  who  is  to 
command  the  army,  and  affigns  him  his  council  of 
war.  The  diet  alfo  enters  into  and  makes  alliances, 
but  ufually  empowers  the  emperor  to  negociate  them  ; 
and  foreign  ftates  have  their  ambaffadors  at  the  diet, 
but  the  diet  fends  no  minifters  to  foreign  courts. 

In  the  origin  of  the  empire,  jullice  was  adminiftered  ,  ,  . 
in  the  diflrlfts  of  the  provinces  by  counts,  and  appeals  iiratio 
lay  from  their  courts  to  that  of  the  emperor  before  thejuflice 
count  palatine.  But  as  civil  broils  fhook  the  power 
of  the  emperor,  they  interrupted  alfo  the  courfe  of 
juftice.  The  confequtnt  inconveniences  caufed  feveral 
folicitations  to  be  preferred  from  the  ftates  to  different 
emperors  for  the  cftablifhment  of  a  court  of  juftice, 
which  fhould  take  cognizance  of  great  as  well  as  fniall 
caufes.  And  at  length  fuch  a  court  was  erected  by 
Maximilian  I.  under  the  title  of  the  Imperial  Chamber 
at  IVorms,  in  the  year  1495  ;  but  was  removed  to 
Spires  in  1533,  and  to  Wetzlar  in  1696,  where  it  is 
now  held.  I'lie  members  of  this  court  are  a  judge  of 
the  chamber  and  25  affcfTurs,  partly  Protcftants  partly 
Papifls.  The  preliJent  is  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
tfie  affefroi's  by  the  ftates.  The  court  receives  appeals 
from  inferior  jurifdictions,  and  decides  dubious  titles  ; 
and  all  caufes  before  it  between  prince  and  prince,  or 
princes  and  private  perfons,  are  adjudged  according  to 
the  la.is  of  the  refpeClive  parties,  or  according  to  the 
Imperial  law.  This  tribunal  is  under  the  inlpeClion 
of  vifitor-s  appointed  by  the  ftates  ;  and,  during  their 
vifitation,  the  fentences  of  the  court  are  fubject  to  re- 
vifion.  Appeals  lie  afterward  alfo  froru  the  judgment 
of  the  viiitors  to  that  of  the  diet. 

The  emperors,  finding  themfelves  deprived  of  many  Aull 
of  their  powers,  wilhed  to  raife  their  prerogatives  by"'* 
forming  a  tribunal,  of  which  tliey  Ihould  name  the 
judges,  and  before  whom  caufes  in  the  laft  refort  fhould 
come.  But  Maximilian  forefaw,  in  refpccl  to  the 
new  tribunal,  that  though  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  im- 
portance made  the  flates  llruggle  for  its  crcClion,  the 
expeiicti  of  its  cftabhfliment  would  make  thcni  neglecl 

its 
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its  fupport ;  and  the  event  bore  witne fs  to  his  fagaclty. 
But  wlien,  through  the  omifiionB  and  negligence  of 
the  ftatis,  there  happened  to  b^;  a  ccfTation  in  the  di- 
ftribulion  of  juftice  by  the  Imperial  chamber,  he  re- 
vived his  court  of  the  count  Palatinate  or  Aulic  coun- 
cil. And  in  order  to  gain  the  quiet  acquiefcence  of 
the  ftatis,  under  the  made  of  a  partition  of  power,  and 
of  generous  moderation,  he  dcfircd  them  to  add  eight 
to  the  number  of  afleflors,  and  the  fahtrics  of  all  fliould 
be  difcharged  by  him.  The  itatcs  fwallowcd  the  bait, 
but  foon  perceived  that  thty  had  loll  patt  of  their  li- 
berty. 

The  enipcrot,  by  keeping  the  tribunal  always  open, 
by  filling  its  feats  with  men  jf  fiift-rate  talents,  and 
by  having  its  fcntences  duly  and  fpetdily  executed, 
diew  all  Ciuids  before  it.  The  dates  rcmonltrated, 
declarinc.-,  that  the  Imperial  chamber  ou^ht  to  be  not 
only  the  lupremc,  but  iole  tribunal  of  that  kind.  The 
emperor  anfwercd,  that  he  h:id  eredled  the  Imperial 
chamber  in  confeqiicnce  of  their  folicitations  ;  but  as 
they  had  not  fupplied  the  tribunal  with  judges,  he  pro- 
vldid  for  that  Ucfitiency  by  a  conllani  aduninillration 
of  jiidlce  in  the  eftabiiflunent  of  another. 

'J"he  Aulic  council  ni/W  fubfills  with  equal  authority, 
each  receiving  appeals  from  inferior  jurlfdiClions  ;  but 
neither  appealing  to  the  other,  as  the  dernier  refort  fiom 
both  mutt  be  had  to  the  diet.  However,  to  the  Aulic 
council  belong  the  rciervcJ  rights  of  the  emperor;  and 
t'l  the  Impel lal  chamber  alf)  are  annexed  peculiar 
jjowers.  The  Imperial  chamber  fublills  during  a  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  under  the  authority  of  the  vicars 
of  the  empire  ;  whereas  the  Aulic  council  does  not 
exill  until  appointed  by  the  fucceeding  emperor. 

The  Aulic  council  conlitls  of  a  prcfident,  vlcepreii- 
dent,  and  feventecn  afltnbrs,  of  whom  fix  are  Pro- 
teftantb.  The  vice. chancellor  of  the  empire  is  alio  in- 
ttled  to  a  iVat  ;  and  all  decrees  IfTuing  from  the  coun- 
cil pafs  through  his  hanJs  to  thofc  v.  ho  are  to  execute 
them.  This  tribunal  obtains  for  the  emperor,  through 
the  appeals  from  the  courts  of  other  princes,  a  new 
authority  befide  that  which  he  polTcflcs  from  his  re- 
fervcd  rights;  but  electors  and  fume  princes,  as  thofe 
cf  Hanover,  Auilria,  Brunfwick,  Swcdilh  Pomerania, 
HelTe,  are  free  from  this  dependence  on  the  emperor, 
to  whofe  Aulic  council  their  fubjetls  cannot  appeal ; 
nor  can  it  take  cognizance  of  ccclcfiallical  or  criminal 
caufes,  both  of  which  appertain  to  territorial  jullice  ; 
vhieh  we  (hall  prefently  coiifider  when  we  have  furvey- 
ed  the  executive  inlliument  of  Imperial  jullice. 

The  divllion  of  the  einpire  into  circles  is  a  regula- 
tion coeval  with  the  ellablilliment  of  the  Imperial 
chamber  by  Maximilian,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the 
arm  of  juftice  with  vig-jur  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Tlie 
original  divifion  was  into  fix  circles,  which  are  called 
the  ancient  circles  ;  and  are  Baviria.  I'ranconia,  Suabia, 
I^Iower  Saxony,  the  I'pper  Rhine,  and  Wellp'ialia  : 
but  the  powerful  princes,  who  at  iiill  declined  bring- 
ing their  dominions  under  the  form  of  circles,  were 
l.d  by  a  political  fiiicffe  of  the  empcrois  to  adopt 
the  regulation,  and  incre:ife  the  number  to  ten,  by 
forming  the  four  new  circles  of  Auftria,  Burgundy, 
the  ekftorate  circle,  and  ITpper  Saxony. 

Over  thefe  circles  preluie  direftors,  to  whom  the 
tribunals  of  juftice  commit  the  execution  of  their  de- 
crees.    The   tix  old  circles  have  two  directors  each, 
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the  four  new  have  one  each.     The  office  of  direftor  is  Germany. 

permanent   and  hereditary,  as  it  belongs  always  to  the  »~— ' 

firft  prince  in  the  circle,  upon  whom  it  confers  high 
authority  ;  for  all  the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber 
and  Aulic  council  are  of  no  avail  unlefs  the  dirtdor  will 
execute  them. 

Tiie  direftors  of  the  circle«*are  not  only  inftruments 
of  war  but  of  peace  :  for  in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war, 
they  are  to  colled  the  troops  of  the  circle  ;  and  if  any 
ftate  or  prince  of  their  rtfpedtive  circles  futfer  violation 
from  others,  they,  are  to  yield  proledion  and  enforce 
the  peace  ;  or  (hould  there  be  any  tumultuous  upri- 
fings  of  the  people,  the  fuppreflion  of  fuch  belongs  to 
them. 

The  emperor  is  the  executive  Inftrument  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  the  diredors  are  fuch  of  the  conftltu- 
tive  parts  called  circles.  The  piofperlty  and  fccurlly 
of  which  being  at  ftake,  the  diredors,  as  prefidcnts, 
mull  hold  frequent  diets  in  their  rcfpedive  circles.  In 
Older  to  confult  on  and  adopt  falutary  meafures  for 
their  fafety  and  welfare  :  but  as  the  iiiterefts  of  thofe 
near  to  us  are  generally  fo  intimately  blended  with  our 
own,  that  the  good  of  either  cannot  be  purfued  with- 
out the  mutual  concurrence  of  both,  there  arife  nego- 
ciations  on  particular  points  between  the  diets  of  dif- 
ferent circles,  which  are  therefore  ftyled  confederate 
circles;  and  thefe  negociations  being  more  frequent 
amongft  the  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine, 
or  Wcftphalia,  they  are  denominated  the  corn/ponding 
circles. 

Every  prince  is  fovereign  in   his  own  country;  and  PoTcrsof 
may  enter   into    alliances,    anj  purfue  by  all   political 'hi  Gtr- 


mcafures  his  ow-n  private  inter  ill,  as  other  lovereigns"'^"  1"''°" 
do;   for  if  even   an  Imperial  war  be  declared,  he  may"^'' 
remain  neuter  if  the  fafety  of  the  empire  be  not  at 
ilake. 

Each  ftate  or  fovereign  appoints  in  general  three 
colleges  for  its  government.  The  firft  is  the  geheimde- 
rath,  or  pvivy  council  ;  the  fecond  is  the  re^ierung,  or 
regency  ;  the  third  the  renlhcaminer,  or  chamber  of 
finances.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  prefident ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firll  college  is  always  prefident  of  the  fe- 
cond.— The  gehcimderath  reprefents  the  prince,  and 
fuperiiitcnds  the  other  two.  The  regicrung  regulates 
limits  ol  territories,  holds  confeicnces  with  other  prin- 
ces, and  is  in  moll  countries  a  court  of  juftice  :  how- 
ever, in  fome  Hates  there  is  alio  a  court  of  jii'lice  call- 
ed _7/i/?/'/i  departsment.  And  befides  the  right  of  con- 
ferences afligned  to  the  rtgierung  by  the  fovereign 
when  there  are  difputes  between  princes^  there  is  alfo 
an  aujlrage,  or  dbicration,  appointed  in  order  to  decide 
them.  Attention  muft  be  paid  to  this  piivilcic  of 
princes,  who  muft  be  called  on  to  appjiiit  an  aultrage 
before  refort  be  had  to  the  ImperU  tribunal,  but  to 
which  there  Hill  lies  au  app' al  frjm  the  judgnent  of 
the  auftrage.  The  rentheanv.ner  attends  to  the  regu- 
lation of  domains  and  eftates,  to  the  territorial  reve- 
nues, and  management  of  the  taxes. 

Every  fovereign  or  prince  is  arbitrary  in  laws  of  po- 
licy, but  not  q1  revenue  ;  foi  no  new  tax  or  impoll 
can  be  laid  on  his  counry  without  the  confiiit  of  the 
nobles  and  fubjecls.  For  this  purpofc,  on  the  Lind 
tag,  or  day  on  which  his  fubj^d<  are  to  be  convened, 
which  is  once  in  the  period  of  four  or  live  years,  a. id 
at  no  other  time  can  he  alL-mblc  them,  be  calls  toge- 
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Ocrminy.    ther  the   nobles  and   commifTaries  or  deputies  of  the 

'"■'V— '  towns  of  his  dominions.      The   nobles  ufually  attend 

in  perfon,  but  may  fend  reprefentatives.     To  this  af- 

fembly  the  prince  propofes  the  taxes,  &c.  and  a  mijo- 

rity  of  voices  difp-.:fes  of  the  moafures. 

Villages,  thoiioh  confidtrable,  fend  no  deputies  to 
this  aflembly  ;  btcaiife  they  are  either  already  repre- 
fented  by  tlicir  refpeftive  lords,  or  bccaiife  they  rank 
too  low,  being  in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  when  compared 
to  towns  :  for  their  inhabitants  mull  mend  highways, 
and  can  be  imprefied  as  foldiers  ;  from  both  of  which 
inhabitants  of  towns  are  exempt. 

On  the  land  tag,  the  refpeftive  quotas  alfo  of  each 
place  are  fixed,  in  order  to  difcharge  the  princes  .con- 
tingent in  cafe  of  an  Imperial  war. 

There  is  no  fixed  (landing  army  of  the  empire;  but 
the  various  Hates  furnifli  their  quotas  purfuant  to  the 
agreement  of  1681,  when  called  upon  by  the  diet  m 
cafe  of  war,  viz. 

Upper  Saxony 

Lower  Saxony 

Weftphalia 

Upper  Rhine 

I.,ower  Rhine 

Burgundy 

Franconid 

Auftria 

Bavaria 

Swabia 

Total  -  27,998    11,997 

The  whole  number  of  forces  in  the  lervice  of  the 
feveral  German  princes  have  been  dated  at  half  a  mil- 
lion ;  others  calculate}  that  the  ecclefiaftical  princes 
can  furnilh  74,500  men,  the  temporal  princes  379,00c, 
and  the  emperor  90,000,  as  head  of  the  houle  of 
Auftria.     Total  543,500. 

The  revenue  accruing  to  the  emperor  as  fuch  in 
time  of  peace,  is  very  trifling,  only  about  2o,coo 
crowns,  being  the  contributions  of  a  few  imperial 
towns  ;  but  in  cafe  of  war,  extraordinary  aids,  called 
Roman  months,  laid  on  by  the  diet,  are  contributed  by 
the  different  circles  at  the  follow ing_rate  for  raifing  i^ 
million  of  florins,  viz. 

Upper  Saxony 

Lower  Saxony 

AVeftphalia 

ITpper  Rhine 

Lower  Rhine 

Burgundy 

Franconia 

Auftria 

Bavaria 

Swubia 


Tot'A        -         1,499,999     40 
The  adual  revenue  of  all  Germany    has  been  calcu- 
lated at  nearly  L.  18.000,000  llerling,  or  100  million 
of  dollars. 

From  the  great  extent  of  the  empire,  every  variety 
of  foil  is  to  be  met  with ;  but  it  is  upon  the  whole 
more  fertile  than  otherwife.  The  middle  parts  are 
moft  produftive  in  corn?nd  cattle;  the  fouthern  abound 
with  excellent  wines  and  fruits.  The  northern  parts, 
from  their  coldnefs,   are  rather  unfavourable  to  vege- 
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tatioD  ;  however,  agriculture  throughout  Improves  ex-  Germai 
ceedingly.  Their  mines,  though  early  explored.  Hill  ''"■ 
continue  great  fources  of  wealth.  They  produce,  ex- 
cepting tin,  almoft  evei-y  mineral.  Of  quickiilver,  one 
mine  alone  is  computed  to  yield  50,000  pounds  weight 
a-year.  They  furnilh  the  fineft  fort  of  clay  for  porce- 
lain, and  have  excellent  and  extenfive  falt-works. 

From  the  central  fituation  of  Germany,  its  com- 
merce with  the  reft  of  Europe  is  very  extenfive.  Its 
minerals  are  decidedly  the  firft  native  articles  for  trade; 
after  which  its  medicinal  waters,  fait,  hemp,  flax,  linen, 
filk,  wines,  fruits,  corn,  cattle,  iluffs,  cloths,  timber, 
porcelain,  wrought  iron  and  fteel,  drugs,  oil,  and  co- 
lours, are  the  principal.  The  artizans  furnilhed  by 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nmtz,  enable  Germany 
on  longer  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  wrought  iilks  of  other 
countries.  Great  commercial  fairs  ftill  exill  in  Ger- 
manv,  and  it  is  confidered  upon  the  whole  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour. 

With  regard  to  the  charattcr  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, thc-y  are  defcribed  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  as  refembling  the  Gauls  ;  and  dlflering 
from  other  nations  by  the  largcnefs  of  their  Itature,  C!i3ra(3 
riiddv  complexion,  blue  eves,  a:id  yellow  bufhy  hair, "' ''-f  " 
hauirhty  and  threatening  looks,  llrong  conllicutions, 
and  being  proof  againil  hunger,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of 
hardfhip. 

Their  native  difpofition  difplayed  itfclf  chiefly  in 
their  martial  genius,  ard  in  their  Angular  fidelity. 
The  former  of  thefe  they  did  indeed  carry  to  .licli  an 
excefs  as  came  little  (hort  of  downright  ferocity ; 
but,  as  to  the  latter,  they  not  only  cahicd  themfelves 
highly  upon  it,  but  were  gi-eatly  cfteemcd  by  other 
nations  for  it  ;  infomuch  that  Auguftus,  and  feveral 
of  his  fucceflbts,  committed  the  guard  of  their  per- 
fons  to  them,  and  almoft  all  other  nations  either  court- 
ed their  frleiidflilp  and  alliance,  or  hired  them  as  auxi- 
liaries :  though  it  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  timi', 
that  their  extreme  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  oppreffion,  have  often  hurried  thtm  to 
treachery  and  murder,  efpecially  when  they  have 
thought  themfelves  ill  ufcd  by  ihofe  who  hired  them  ; 
for  in  all  fuch  cafes  they  were  eafily  ftirred  up,  and 
extremely  vindictive.  In  other  cafes,  Tacitus  tells  us, 
they  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent,  with- 
out ambition  to  aggrandize  their  dominions,  or  inva- 
ding tliofe  from  whom  they  received  no  injury  ;  ra- 
ther choofiiig  to  employ  their  Itrcngth  and  valour  dc- 
fenfivcly  tiian  oflenfively  ;  to  preferve  their  own,  than 
to  ravage  their  ncigiibouis. 

Their  fricndfliip  and  Intercom  fe  was  rather  a  com- 
po.Hid  of  honcR  bluntuefs  and  hofpitality,  than  of 
wit,  humour,  or  gallantry.  All  ftrangers  were  fure 
to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  fhem  to  the  .ut- 
moft  of  their  ability  :  even  thofe  who  were  not  in  a 
capacity  to  entertain  them,  n.ade  it  a  piece  of  duty 
to  introduce  them  to  thofe  who  could  ;  and  nothing 
was  looked  upon  as  more  fcandaloiis  and  detellable, 
than  to  refufe  them  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
do  not  feem.  Indeed,  to  have  had  a  taftc  for  grand  and 
elegant  entertainments  ;  they  aflicled  in  every  thing, 
in  their  lioufes,  furniture,  dkt.  Sec.  rather  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity,  than  fumptuoufnefs  and  luxury.  If 
they  learned  of  the  Romans  and  Gauls  the  ufe  of  money, 
it   was   rather  becaufc   they  found  it  more  convenient 
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•ermany.  tlian  tfif ir  ancient  way  of  bartering  o«e  commodity  for 
^  another;  and  then  they  preferred  tliofe  ancient  coina 
which  had  been  Itamped  diiring  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
man liberty,  efpecially  fiich  as  were  either  milled  or 
cut  in  the  rims,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  fo  eafily 
chtatcd  in  them  as  in  fome  others,  which  were  frc- 
ouently  nothinp  but  copper  or  iron  plated  over  with 
filver.  This  iall  metal  they  likewife  preferred  before 
gold,  not  bccdufc  it  made  a  greater  faow,  but  becaufe 
it  was  more  convenient  for  buying  and  felling:  And 
as  they  became  in  time  mote  feared  by,  or  more  ufeful 
to,  the  Romans  ;  fo  tliey  learned  how  to  draw  enough 
of  it  from  them  to  fupply  their  whole  country,  beCdes 
what  flowed  to  them  from  other  nations. 

As  they  dcfpif'd  fupcinuicics  in  other  cafes,  fo 
they  did  alfo  in  the  connubial  way  :  every  man  was 
contented  with  one  wife,  except  iome  few  of  their 
nobles,  who  allowed  theinfelves  a  plurality,  more  for 
ftiow  than  plcafure  ;  and  both  wt  rt  fo  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  thallc,  true,  and  difinttreited,  in  their 
conjugal  afltftions,  that  Tacitus  prefers  their  manners 
ill  this  refpetl  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  The  men 
fought  not  dowries  fiom  their  wives,  but  bcftowed 
them  upon  them.  Their  youth,  in  thofe  cold  climes, 
did  not  begin  fo  foon  to  fctl  the  warmth  of  love  as 
they  do  in  hotter  ones :  it  was  a  common  rule  with 
them  not  to  marry  yiTimg  ;  and  thofe  were  mod 
eftcemed  who  continued  longed  in  celibacy,  becaufe 
■they  looked  upon  it  as  an  elTectual  means  to  make 
them  grow  tall  and  ftronf;  ;  and  to  marry,  or  be  con- 
cerned with  a  woman,  before  they  were  full  20  years 
old,  was  accounted  fliamefid  wantonnefs.  The  wo- 
men fharcd  with  their  hufbands  not  only  the  care 
of  their  family,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
hut  even  the  hardOiips  of  war.  They  attended  tliom 
in  the  field,  cooked  their  vidlu^ls  for  them,  drcfied 
their  wounds,  ftirred  them  up  to  fight  manfully  againd 
their  enemies,  and  fomotimes  have  by  their  courage 
and  bravery  recovered  n  victory  when  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fiiatched  from  them.      In  a  word, 

I  they  looked  upon  fucb  conllant  attendance  on  them, 
not  as  a  fervitude,  like  the  Roman  dames,  but  as  a 
duty  and  an  honour.  But  what  appears  to  have 
been  dill  an  harder  fate  upon  the  ancient  German 
dames  was,  that  their  great  Odinus  exckided  all  thofe 
from  his  vnlhalla,  or  paiadife,  who  did  not,  by  fome 
violent  death,  follow  their  deccafed  hufbands  thither. 
Yet  notw  ithdanding  theirhaving  been  anciently  in  fuch 
high  repute  for  their  wifilom  and  fuppofed  fpirit 
of  prophecy,  and  their  cout inning  fuch  faithful  and 
tender  helpmates  to  their  hufbands,  they  funk  in  time 
fo  low  in  their  cdecm,  that,  according  to  the  old 
Saxon  law,  he  that  hurt  or  killed  a  woman  was  to  pjy 
but  half  the  fine  that  he  dioulJ  have  done  if  he  had 
hurt  or  killed  a  man. 

There  is  fcarccly  any  one  thing  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans, thouah  fo  neatly  allied  in  mud  of  their  other 
culioms  to  the  Gauls,  were  yet  more  opp  fite  to  them 
than  in  their  funtials  Thofe  of  the  latter  were  per- 
ftirined  with  great  ])omp  and  profufmn;  thole  of  the 
former  were  done  with  the  fame  plainneUand  fimplicity 
which  they  obfervcd  in  idl  other  things:  the  only  gran- 
deur they  affecled  in  tliern  was,  to  burn  the  Ijodics  of 
tiieir  great  men  with  fome  peculiar  kinds  of  wood  ;  but 
tlien  the  funeral  p;le  was  neither  adorned  with  thtclothes 
Vol.  VTI.  Part  il. 
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and  other  fine  furni'tiire  of  the  deceafed,  tisr  perfumed 
with  fragrant  herbj  and  gums:  each  man's  armour, 
that  is,  his  fword,  flileld,  and  fpear,  were  flung  into 
it,  and  fo.tictimcB  his  riding  horfc.  The  Danes,  in- 
deed,  flung  into  the  funeral  pile  of  a  prince,  gold, 
iilver,  and  other  precious  things,  which  the  chief 
mourners,  who  walked  in  a  gloomy  guife  round  the 
lire,  exhorted  the  bydanders  to  (ling  liberally  into  it 
in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  They  afterwards  depnfited 
their  afhes  in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  and  other 
nations;  as  it  plai.ily  appears,  from  the  vad  numbcrf 
which  have  been  dug  up  all  over  the  country,  as  well 
as  fiom  the  fundry  didertations  which  have  been  writ- 
tuvupon  them  by  feveral  le-irned  moderns  of  that  na- 
tion. One  thing  we  mav  obferve,  in  general,  that, 
whatever  facrifices  they  offered  for  their  dead,  whatever 
prcfcnts  they  made  to  them  at  their  funerals,  and 
wh.itever  other  fuperditious  rites  they  might  pcrfortu 
at  them,  all  was  done  in  confequence  of  thofe  excel- 
lent notions  which  their  ancient  religion  had  taught 
them,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  bllfs  or  mi- 
fery  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  impodible,  indeed,  as  they  did  not  commit  anyThclrlieHel 
thing  to  writing  till  very  lately,  and  as  none  of  the  an- °'^*  ^"""' 
cient  writers  have  given  us  any  account  of  it,'  to  giiefs"*'** 
how  foon  the  belief  of  their  great  Odin,   and  his  para- 
dife,  was   received  among   them.      It  may,   for  aught 
we  know,  have   been  older  than  the  times  of  Tacitus, 
and  he  have  known  nothing  of  it,  by  rcafon  of  their 
fcrnpulous  care  in  concealing  their  religion  from  dran- 
gtrs  :   but  as  they  conveyed  their  doctrines  to  poderity 
by  fongs  and  poems,  and  mod  of  the    northern   poets 
tell   us   that  they  have   drawn   their  intelligence  front 
thofe   very  poems   which    were   dill   prefervcd  amonj- 
them;   we  may  rightly  enough  fuppofe,  that  whateve'r 
doctrines  are  contained  in  them,  were  formerly  profefs- 
ed  by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  efpeciaily  fince  we 
find  their  ancient  praftice  fo  exadly  conformable  to  it. 
Thus,   fincc  the  fured  road   to  this  paradife    was,   to 
excel  in  martial  deeds,  and  to  die  intrepidly   in   the 
field  ot  battle  ;  and   fince  none  were  excluded  from  it 
but  bafe  cowards,  and  betrayers  of  their  country  ;   it  i« 
natural  to  think,   that   the    fignal  and  excedive  bravery 
of  the   Germans   flowed  from    this    ancient    belief  of 
theirs:   and,  if  their   females  were  fo  brave  and  faith - 
fid,  as   not   only  to  diare   with   their  hud)ands  all  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,   but  at  length   to  follow 
them,  by  a  voluntary  death,  into  the  other  world  ;  it 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  thing  elfe  but  a  drong 
peifuafion  of  their  being  admitted  to  live  with  them  iu 
that   place   of  blifs.     This   belief,  therefore,  whether 
received  originally  from  the  old  Ccltes,  or  afterwards 
taught  them  by  the  fince   deified  Odin,   feems,  from 
their  general  praftice,  to  have  been  univerfally  received 
by  all  the  Gernianj,  though    they    might    differ  one 
from  another  in  their  notions  of  that  future  life. 

The  notion  of  a  future  happincfs  obtained  by  mar- 
ti.il  exploits,  efpeciaily  by  dying  fwoid  ,in  hand,  made 
them  bewail  the  fate  of  thofe  who  lived  to  an  old  age, 
as  dillionourable  here,  and  hopelefs  hereafter  :  upon 
which  account,  they  had  a  baibarous  way  of  fending 
them  into  the  other  world,  willing  or  not  willing. 
And  this  cudom  laded  feveral  ages  after  their  receiving 
Chridianity,  efpeciaily  among  the  Prullians  and  Veni- 
di ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  fctms,  difpatched  by  a 
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Germany,  quick  desthi  not  only  their  chiidrcn,  tlie  fick,  fcrvants, 
'       \i  Sic.  but  even  tliuir  parents,  and  fometimts  thcmfdves  : 

and  among  the  latter  we  have  inflances  of  this  horrid 
parricide  being  praftifed  even  in  the  bvjginning  of  the 
14th  century.  All  that  need  be  added  is,  that,  if 
.  thofe  perfons,  thus  fiippofed  to  have  lived  long  enough, 
either  defired  to  be  put  to  death,  or  at  leall  feemed 
cheerfully  to  fubmit  to  what  they  knew  they  could  not 
avoid,  their  exit  was  comnnonly  preceded  with  a  fait, 
and  their  funeral  with  a  fcaft  ;  but  if  they  endeavour- 
ed to  fhun  it,  as  it  fometirr.es  happened,  both  ccre- 
raonlts  were  performed  with  the  deepeft  mourning.  In 
the  former,  they  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance,  and  be- 
ing adn.itted  into  blifs  ;  in  the  latter,  they  bewailed 
their  cowardly  excluding  thcmfelves  from  it.  Much  the 
fame  thing  was  done  towards  thofe  wives  who  betray- 
ed a  backwardnefs  to  fallow  their  dead  hufband.";. 

We  muft  likewife  obfcrve,  that,  in  thefe  funerals,  as 
well  as  in  all  their  other  fcafts,  they  were  famed  for 
drinking  to  j|.j^|^j^g  to  excefs  ;  and  one  may  fay  of  them,  above 
all  the  other  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Celtes,  that 
their  hcfpitality,  banquets,  &c.  confilled  much  more 
in  the  quantity  of  ftrong  liquors,  than  in  the  elegance 
of  eating.  Beer  and  ftrong  mead,  which  were  their  na- 
tural driiik,  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  promoter;,  of 
health,  firength,  fertility,  and  bravery;  upon  which 
account,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  indulce  thcmftlves  to 
the  utmoft.  in  them,  not  only  in  their  feafls,  and  efpe- 
cially  before  an  engagement,  but  even  in  their  com- 
mon meals. 

The  modern  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall  and 
ftrong  built.  The  ladies  have  generally  fine  complexions ; 
and  fome  of  them,  efpeeially  in  iSaxony,  have  all  the 
dehcacy  of  features  and  fhape  that  are  fo  bewitching  in 
a  certain  ifland  of  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  affeft  lich  dreflcs,  which  in 
fafhion  are  the  fame  as  in  France  and  England  ;  but 
the  better  fort  of  men  are  excefTively  fond  of  gold  and 
filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The  la- 
dies at  the  principal  courts  diiTer  not  much  in  their 
drefs  from  the  French  and  Engllfh,  only  they  are  not 
Co  exceffivcly  fend  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fomc 
courts  they  appear  in  tich  furs;  and  all  of  them  a.re 
loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The  fe- 
male part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  German 
towns,  drefs  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  fome  of 
them  inconceivably  fantaftic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many 
prints  publiihed  in  books  of  Travels  ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpedl  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  them 
make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from 
what  they  'lid  30  or  40  years  ago.  As  to  the  peafan- 
try  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, according  to  their  employments,  conveniency, 
and  opulence.  In  Weflphalla,  and  moil  other  parts  of 
Germany,  they  fleep  between  two  feather-beds,  or  ra 
ther  the  upper  one  of  down,  with  fhcets  ftitched  to 
them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  comfortable  prac- 
tice. The  mod  unhappy  part  of  the  Germans  are  the 
tenants  of  little  needy  princes,  who  fqueeze  them  to 
keep  up  their  own  grandeur;  but,  in  general  the  cir- 
cumilances  of  the  common  psople  are  far  preferable  to 
thofe  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  arc  natuially  a  frank,  honcfl,  liofpi- 
table  people,  free  from  artifice  and  difguife.  The 
higher  orders  are  rldiculoufly  proud  of  titles,  anctRry, 
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and  (how.  The  Germans,  in  gencrnl,  are  thougl^t  to  Cerm-inj 
want  animation,  as  their  perfons  promife  more  vigour  v~"- 
and  affivity  than  they  commonly  exert  even  in  the 
lielJ  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  gene- 
rals, efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and 
prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both  a- 
gainll  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  Imperial  arms 
have  felJom  made  any  remarkable  figure  againlt  either 
of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againll  the  Swedes  or  Spani- 
ards, when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This 
pofTibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  oblfinacy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;    for  in   the    two  lalt    wars  the  M 

Auftrians  exhibited  prodigies  of  military    valour  and  1 

genius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the 
great  charafterillics  of  the  German  nation,  efpecially 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  woiks  of  art  would 
be  incredible  were  they  not  vifible,  efpecially  in  watch 
and  clock  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  fculpture,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  ceitain  kinds  of  architecture.  The 
Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ;  and  perhaps  not  unjulliy,  owing 
to  the  vail  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  pro- 
vUlons  of  every  kind.     But  thofe  piadliccs  fcem  now  i 

to  be  wearing'  out.  At  the  greatelt  tables,  ihougli 
the  guclls  drink  pretty  freely  during  dinner,  yet  tiie 
repaft  is  commonly  finiflied  by  coffee  after  three  or 
four  public  toalls  have  been  drank.  But  no  people 
have  more  fealling  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  birth- 
days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much 
honour,  that  a  (liarper  in  pother  countries,  efpecially  in 
England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be 
a  German,  than  of  any  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmcn  are  very  civil  and  ob- 
liging. All  the  fons  of  nobUmen  inherit  their  fa- 
thers titles,  which  greatly  pe;-plexes  the  heralds  and 
genealogilis  of  that  country.  This  perhaps  is  cue  of 
the  realons  why  the  German  hufbands  are  not  quite  fo 
com.plaifant  as  they  ought  othei'.vife  to  be  to  their  la- 
dies, who  are  not  intitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the 
table  ;  ror  indeed  do  they  fcem  to  affedl  it,  being  far 
from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  faid 
to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  ha) 
been  premlfed,  it  inav  ealily  be  conceivt-d,  that  many 
of  the  German  nobility,  having  no  other  hereditary 
eftate  than  a  high-founding  title,  ealily  enter  into 
their  arm.Ies,  and  thofe  of  other  lovereigns.  Their 
fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  inconve- 
niences. Their  princes  think  that  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  though  it  may  treble  their  revenue,  is  be- 
low their  attention  ;  and  that,  as  they  are  a  fpecies  of 
beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would 
demean  themfelvcs  in  being  concerned  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  grounds.  57 

The  domtllic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  Amufc* 
as  in  England  ;  billiard;!,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dan-  "''""• 
cing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  people  of  fafhion  re- 
pair to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters. 
As  fo  their  field-diverfions,  btfides  their  favourite  t)ne 
of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear  beating,  and  the 
like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a 
great  part  of  their  time  being  ftient  in  fealling  and  ca- 
roufing  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  Danube  arc  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered 
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with  fnow,  tlie  ladies  take  their  reueations  iu  fledges 
of  difFerent  fliapci,  fiich  as  giifljns,  tygers,  fwans, 
fcoUop- Hiells,  Sec.  Here  the  lady  fits,  drcfFed  in  vel- 
vet lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and 
jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the 
fledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  Ihig,  or  other  crea- 
ture, ftt  off  with  plumes  of  featheis,  ribbons,  and 
bells.  As  this  dixerfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night- 
time, fcrvants  ride  before  the  fledge  with  torches,  and 
a  gentleman  fitting  on  the  fledge  behind  guides  the 
horfe. 

The  Reformation  (irft  fpread  iu  Germany  to  mod 
advantage;  and  fince  the  religious  peace  of  15 J5, 
there  have  been  ellabliflied  the  Roman  Catholic,  pie- 
\ailiiig  moftly  in  the  fouth;  the  Lutheraii  in  the  north; 
and  the  Calvinift,  called  alfo  the  Refornu-d,  near  the 
Rhine.  Civil  wars  confidcrably  deranged  this  fettle- 
nient :  it  was,  however,  eitablilhcd  by  the  celebrated 
peace  of  Weftphalia,  that  the  reliyion  of  the  Seven 
Suites  (houlj  remain  as  in  1624.  The  Romilli  fupe- 
rior  chrgy  confift:  of  8  archbifhops,  40  bifhops,  and 
mzv.y  abliots.  The  Protellant  clergy  are  governed  by 
coiilillories  under  the  fyvertign  of  each  flate.  The 
Corf'us  Ciitholtcorum  is  under  the  diredtion  of  the  aich- 
bifuop,  elector  4)f  Mcntz  ;  and  the  Corpus  Evan^elico- 
rum,  or  Proteflaiits,  under  the  clcclor  ot  Saxony;  who 
have  the  cure  of  the  public  concerns  of  their  tcfpetlive 
bodies. 

Literature  is  at  prefcnt  in  a  very  advanced  flate 
throughout  almoft  all  Germany,  but  particularly  in 
ihe  Proteftant  ftates.  It  is  but  about  half  a  century 
flnce  the  German  language  has  been  purified  and  culti- 
vated ;  fince  which  various  works  of  tafte  and  elegance, 
as  well  as  fuperior  produtlions  in  the  different  walks  of 
fcience,  have  appeared  in  it. —  There  are  3S  univerfi- 
ties  in  Germany;  19  I'roteflant,  17  Catholic,  and  z 
which  partake  of  both  ;  befides  a  number  of  literary 
foeittits  and  academic  inftitutions  :  and  education  in 
gejieial  is  particularly  attended  to  even  in  the  very 
lowed  rmki. 

GERMt-N,  the  feed-bud;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to 
be  the  bafc  of  the  pilUllum,  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  feed  ;  and,  in  progrcfs  of  vegetation, 
f wells  asd  becomes  the  feed-veffel. 

In  affimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
Linnceus  denominates  the  feed-bud  the  ovarium  or 
uterus  of  plants;  and  affirms  its  exiftcnce  to  be  chief- 
ly at  the  time  of  the  difperCon  of  the  male-dull  by  the 
antherx  ;  as,  after  its  impregnation,  it  becomes  a  feed- 
veffel.     See  Botany. 

GERMkN,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanifts,  is  ufed 
to  fignify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves. 
See  GsMMA. 

GERMINATION,  among  botanitts,  comprehends 
the  precife  time  which  the  feeds  take  to  rife  after  they 
have  been  committed  to  the  foil. — The  difi'crent  fpecies 
of  feeds  are  longer  or  fliorter  in  rifing  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat  which  is  proper  to  each.  Millet,  wheal, 
■and  feveral  of  ihegraffes,  rife  in  one  day  ;  blite,  fpinach, 
beans,  muftard,  kidney-beans,  turnips,  and  rocket,  in 
three  days  ;  lettuce  and  dill,  in  four ;  cucumber, 
gourd,  ^clon,  and  crefs,  in  five  ;  radifli  and  beet,  in 
fjx;  barley,  in  feven  ;  orach,  in  eight;  purflanc,  in 
nine;  cabbage,  in  ten;  hyfTop,  in  thirty  ;  parflcy,  in 
forty  or  fifty   days;   peach,  almond,  walnut,  chefnut, 
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pxony,  horned-poppy,  hypecoum,  and  lanuncalus  fal-  Cernjin*. 
catus,  in  one  year ;  rofe-bufh,  cornel-ttee,  hawthorn,       "°" 
medlar,  and  hazel-nut,   in  two.     The    feed*  of  fomc  ( 
fpecies  of  orchis,  and  of  fome  liliaceous   plants,  never 
rife  at  all.     Of  feeds,  fome  require  to  be  fowed  al.noll 
as  fuon  as  they  are  ripe,  othcrv/ife  they  will  not  fprout 
or  germinate.     Of  this  kind  are  ihe  feeds  of  coffee  and 
fiaxinella.    Others,  particuhrly  thofe  of  the  fca-blooin 
fljwers,  priferve  their  germinating  faculty  fur  a  feries 
of  yetrs. — Mr  Adanfon  afferts,  tl'.at  the  fenlilive  plant 
retains  tliat  virtue  for  30  or  4c  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  germination.  Thtf 
humidity  of  the  air  alone  makes  fever al  feeds  to  ri'fe 
that  .ire  expofed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  obferved  to  rife 
in  water,  without  the  intervention  of  earth  ;  but  wa- 
ter without  air  is  infufficlent. — Mr  Hombcrg's  experi- 
ments on  this  head  are  decifive.  He  put  leveral  feeds 
under  the  exhaulled  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  with  a 
view  to  eftabhih  fomething  certain  on  the  caufes  of  ger- 
iTiInatlon.  Some  of  them  did  not  rife  at  ail ;  and  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  which  did,  niade  very  weak  and 
feeble  produclions.  Thus  it  is  for  want  of  air  that  feeda 
which  are  buried  at  a  very  great  depth  in  the  earth, 
either  thrive  but  indifTcrcntly,  or  do  not  rife  at  all. 
They  frequently  preferve,  however,  their  germinating 
virtue  for  many  years  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  Is  not  unufual,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  being 
newly  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth,  to  oblerve  it  foon 
after  covered  with  feveral  plants,  which  had  not  beea 
feen  there  in  the  memory  ot  man.  Were  this  precaution 
frequently  repeated,  it  would  doubtlefs  be  the  means  of 
recovering  certain  fpecies  of  plants  which  are  regarded 
as  loil  ;  or  which  perhaps,  never  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  botanills,  might  hence  appear  the  refult  of  a 
new  creation.  Some  feeds  require  a  greater  quantity  of 
air  than  others.  Thus  purflane,  which  does  not  rife  till 
after  lettuce  in  the  free  aii-,  rifes  before  it  in  vacuo;  and 
both  profper  but  little,  or  periih  altogether,  while 
creffcs  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the  open  air. 

GERONTES,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  judges,  or 
magillrates,  In  ancient  Sparta,  anfwering  to  what 
the  Areopagites  were  at  Athens.     See  Areopagi's. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek  yf"'  which  fig- 
nlOes  '■  old  man."  Whence  alfo  the  words  gfronlic, 
fomething  belonging  to  an  old  man  ;  and  Geronicon,  a 
famous  book  among  the  modern  Greeks,  containing  the 
lives  of  the  ancient  monks.  The  fenate  of  gerontes  wa» 
called  gerujia,  that  Is,  affcmbly  or  council  of  old  men. 

The  gerontes  were  originally  inllituted  by  Lycur- 
gus  :  their  number,  according  to  fome,  was  28;  and, 
according  to  others,  32.  They  governed  In  conjunc- 
tion v.ith  the  king,  whofe  authority  they  were  Intend- 
ed to  balance,  and  to  watch  over  the  interefts  of  the 
people.  Polyblus  defines  their  office  in  few  words, 
when  he  fays.^r  ilfis,  l^  cum  ififis  omnia  admmijlrari. 
None  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  office  under  60 
years  of  age,  and  they  held  It  for  life.  They  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  ephori. 

GEROPOGON,  In  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  squalls  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  In  the  natural  mcthoii  ranking  uirder 
the  49th  order,  ComyVv/f/^.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous, 
with  the  points  of  the  pahtc  flrarp  or  brillly ;  the  calyx 
isfimple;  the  feeds  of  the  difc  have  a  feathered  pap- 
pus ;  thofe  of  the  radius  have  a  pappus  of  five  awr.s. 
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GERRETZ.     See  Rembrandt. 

GERVAISE,  (or  GEavAst).  of  Tilbury,  a  fa- 
mous Eni;lilh  writer  of  the  1  3th  century  ;  thus  named 
from  his  being  born  at  Tilbury  on  tiie  T!)ames.  He 
was  nephew  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England  ;  and  was 
in  Tre^t  credit  with  Otho  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  Dcfcription  of  the  World,  and  a 
Chronicle.  He  alfo  compofcd  a  Hillory  of  England, 
that  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  works. 

GERUND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun  of  the  neu- 
ter gender,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  participle, 
declinable  only  in  the  fingular  number,  through  all  the 
cafes  except  the  vocative  ;  as  nom.  amtindum,  gen.  a- 
tiiantH,  dat.  amaudo,  accuf.  amandum,  abl.  amando.  The 
word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gerundivus,  and  that  from 
the  verb  genre,   "  to  bear." 

The^c/vW,  exprefl'es  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo  the 
mnnner,  of  an  aflion  ;  as,  "  he  f^ll  in  running  pud." — 
It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  expredes  the  time, 
which  the  participle  does  not  ;  and  from  the  tenfe  pro- 
perly fo  called,  in  that  it  exprefies  the  mnnner,  which 
the  tenfe  docs  not.     See  Grammar. 

GERUNDA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Aufe- 
tani,  in  the  Hither  Spain,  on  the  fouth  or  right  fide 
of  the  river  Sambroca.  Gerundenfes,  the  people.  Now 
Giroiine  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Ter.  E.  Long.  2.  35. 
Lat.  42. 

GESNER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
naturalift,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1516.  Having  fi- 
jiifhcd  his  lludies  in  France,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  taught  medicine  and  philofophy  in  his  own  coun- 
try with  extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  languages ;  and  excelled  fo  much  in  natu- 
ral hiftory,  that  he  was  furnamed  the  Pliny  of  Germany. 
He  died  in  1564,  leaving  many  woiks  behind  him; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  r.  A  hiltory  of  animals, 
plants,  and  foffils;  2.  Bibliolheca  Univerfalis.  A  Greek 
and  Latin  lexicon.  This  author  is  by  Boerhaave  em- 
phatically ilylcd  Monjlrum  Eniditioiiis,  a  prodigy  of 
learning.  Thofe  indeed  (as  Mr  Coxe  obferves  in  his 
Letters  on  Switzerland)  "  who  are  converfant  with  the 
works  of  this  >ireat  fcholar  and  naturalift,  cannot  reprefs 
their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  amplitude  of  his  know- 
ledge in  tvery  fpecies  of  erudition,  and  the  variety  of 
his  difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory,  which  was  his  pecu- 
liar delight.  Their  wonder  and  admiration  is  ftill  fur- 
ther augmented,  when  they  confider  the  grofs  igno- 
rance of  the  age  which  he  helped  to  enlighten,  and 
the  fcanty  fuccours  he  poflelTed  to  aid  him  in  thus  ex- 
tending the  bounds  of  knowledge  ;  that  he  compofed 
his  works,  and  made  thofe  difcoveries  which  would 
have  dene  honour  to  the  moft  enlightened  period,  un- 
der the  complicated  evils  of  poverty,  ficknefe,  and  do- 
nellic  uncafinefs." 

GESNER  (Solomon),  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Death  of  Abel  and  many  other  admired  works 
in  the  German  language,  was  born  at  Zurich  in 
the  year  1730.  In  his  early  years  he  fhowed  very 
few  fjgns  of  fuperior  abilities  ;  and  his  progrtls  I'n  the 
rudi.Tfients  of  education  was  fo  flow,  that  his  mailer 
gave  him  up  as  incapable  of  anygreater  attainments  than 
writing  and  the  four  lirft  rules  of  arithmetic.  Upon 
this  he  was  placed  under  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, a  relation  of  his  father's,  and  who  iliowed  hini- 
felf  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  difcyveiing  the 
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natural  inclinations  of  his  pupils.  This  gentlemgn  of-  Ccfner. 
ten  carried  young  Gcfner  with  hitn  into  the  fields,  ~~v~"~" 
where  he  made  him  obferve  the  beauties  ot  nature  ; 
and  finding  that  he  took  great  p'.eafure  in  fuch  lelTjus, 
and  feemed  to  lilten  to  thetn  with  peculiar  attention, 
he  occafionally  repeated  lome  of  the  moft  llriking  paf- 
fagos  of  the  ancient  authors,  who  have  written  on 
thefe  fubjeiils,  in  the  moft  agreeable  and  pleafing  man- 
ner, by  this  ingenious  artifice,  the  mind  of  young 
Gefner  began  to  open,  and  its  powers  to  expand;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  circumft  ince,  that  he  be- 
came fo  fond  of  the  language  of  Virgil  and  Theocritus. 
When  he  arrived  at  a  proper  age  to  think  of  pur- 
fuiiig  fome  line  of  bufinefs,  Mr  Gefner  made  choice  of 
that  of  a  bookfcller,  which  was  the  profLlhon  of  his 
father,  and  in   fome    meafure  of  his  family.      Of  five  m 

houfes  at  Zurich   in  the   printing  and   bookfilling  bu-  T 

finefs,  two  were  occupied  by  Gcfucrs  :  one  belonged 
to  two  brothers  of  that  name;  and  the  other,  that  in 
which  our  poet  had  a  fhare,  was  known  by  the  firm 
of  Ore/,  Gefner,  and  Company.  It  was  known  alfo  by 
the  extent  of  its  correfpondence,  and  by  the  choice 
and  elegance  of  the  woiks  which  it  gave  to  the  pu- 
blic. 

Though  Mr  Gefner  was  a  book  feller,  he  did  not, 
however,  damp  his  genius  by  lubmitting  to  the  drud- 
gery of  bufinels.  He  indulged  himfelf  freely  in  pur- 
iiu'ng  his  favourite  object,  and  his  partners  never  en- 
vied him  that  time  which  he  devoted  to  meditation 
and  to  ftudy.  In  1752,  he  made  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, not  fo  much  for  the  puipofe  of  extending  hij 
commerce,  as  to  fee  and  be  acquainted  with  thole  au- 
thors who  have  done  honoin-  to  their  country.  The 
following  circumitance,  which  occurred  during  this, 
tour,  dererve».to  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  ftrikingly  cha- 
rafterirtic  of  that  .timidity  which  often  acconipanice . 
true  genius.  When  Mr  Gefner  was  at  Berlin,  he  was 
admitted  into  a  literary  fociety,  ot  which  Gicim  and 
LefTing  were  members.  Each  of  the  authors  wlio 
compofed  it  ufed  to  read  in  turn  fome  piece  of  their 
own  compofiiion,  and  Mr  Gefner  wa;  vtiy  dcfiroiis  of 
fubmitting  to  thefe  abk  critics  a  fmall  work,  which  was , 
his  firft  attempt;  but  it  was  far  from  refcmbling  thofe 
poets,  whom  Horace,  and  other  fatyriils  have  ridiculed,  . 
and  who  ftuu  every  one  they  meet  by  reciting  their  vcrfcs  . 
before  them.  As  each  of  the  members  had  done  reading, 
Gefner  was  obferved  to  move  his  hand  with  a  kind  of  tre- 
mor  towards  his  pocket,  and  to  draw  it  back  a^ain  with- 
out the  manufcript  which  he  ought  to  have  produced. 
Having  not  as  yet  publilhed  any  thing,  none  of  the  com- 
pany could  guefs  the  canfe  of  a  motion  which  his  mo- 
defty  prevented  him  from  explaining.  The  work 
which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  llunv,  was  his  fmall 
poem,  intitlcd  Night,  which  he  publifhed  on  his  re- 
turn to  Zurich  in  1753.  It  was  confidered  as  an 
original,  of  which  no  model  is  to  be  found  amonij  the 
moderns  ;  but  in  the  opmion  of  the  author,  it  was 
only  a  piece  of  imaginary  painting,  or,  to  ufe  an  ex- 
prcfTion  of  his  own,  in  one  ot  his  letters  to  Mr  Huber 
who  has  tranfiattd  his  works,  "  A  caricature  com- 
pofed in  the  moments  of  folly  or  intoxication."  In 
this  little  poem  he  has  introduced  a  ihort  epilode  on 
the  origin  of  the  glow-worm,  containing  a  poetical 
explairation  of  this  natural  pl'olphorus,  which  has  all 
thi;  beaaty  of  Ovid's  Mcuunoiphoitis  without  tbeirpro- 
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li'xlty.     The  fuccefs  of  this  effay  cmboHcned  thf  too 
'  timid  mufe  of  our  younp;  bookfellcr,  and  lie  publiflied 
a   pallidal  romance,    called  Daphms,   in   llircc   cantos. 
The  applaiile  that   was  dtrfervrdly  bellowed  upon  this 
ptrforni:tnce  induced  the  author  to  publilh,  fome  time 
after,  his  Idylls  and   fome   other  rural  poems  In  imi- 
tation of  thofe  of  Throcritus.      Paftoral  poetiy,  which 
at  this   time   was   little   known    in   Germany   but    by 
tranflitions  from   foreign    poets,  beean   to   find  many 
partilans,  and   to   be   preferred    to   every  other   kind. 
Dtfirous,  therefore,  of  tracing  out  a  new  path  forhim- 
felf,  our  poet  thought  that   he  could  not  do  a  move 
accepable  fervice  to   his  countrymen,    than  to  paint 
the  felicity  of  innocence  and  rural  life,  and  the  tender 
emotions  of   love  and    gratitude.       'I'he  only  author 
worthy  of  notice  who  had  preceded  Mr  Gi;fner  in  this 
career,  was  Mr  Roll  of  I.eipfitk,  whofe  palloral  poems 
appealed  for  the  (ir(l  time  in  i  "44.      This  wi iter  po- 
lilbed  the  liiiguage  of  the  German  (hepherds  ;   he  had 
addrefs  enouijh  to  unite  fpirit  and  finiplicity  in  a  kind 
of  wT'tin.'  which  appears  iniipid   without    the  former, 
and  which   becomes   unnatural  and   difguDing   if  it   is 
too  ahiindnnt    He  lometinies  throws  a  delicate  veil  over 
thofe  imafjes  which  are  deficient  in  decincy,  but   it  is 
to  be  regretted  that   it  is  often   too  flight.      Such  was 
the  antagonill  "againft  whom    Gcfnrr   had  to  contend. 
Our  poet,   however,   piirfued   a  different  courfe.      In- 
ilead  of  placing,  like  Roll,  his  fcenes  in  modern  times, 
he  goes  back  with    Theocritus  to  the  golden  age,   that 
hanpy  age  which  we  are  fond  of  reviewing  when  our 
pafTions  are  calm,  and  when   freed  from  thofe  anxious 
cares   which   liuriy  us   beyoud   ourlclves,   we   contem- 
plate amidd  tranquillity  the  beauties  and   fertility   of 
the  country.    The  characters  of  Gefner's  Idylls,  there- 
fore, are   taken   from  thofe   focitties  which   cxilt    no 
longer    but   in   the  remembrance  or  rather  the  imagi- 
nation.     His  fhepherds  are  fathers,  children,   and  huf- 
bands,  who  blufh  not  at  thefe  titles  io  dear  to  nature, 
and  to  whom  generolity,   beneficence,  and   refpedt  for 
the  Deity,   arc   fentimcnts   no   lefs  familiar  than  love. 
Thefe  Idyllb  were  the  princijial  and  favourite  object  of 
his  purfuit,  and  that  part  of  his  works  which  acquired 
him  the  grcatell  reputation,  elpecially  among  his  coun- 
trymen.    His  death  of  Abel,  which  is  well  known,  was 
publilhcd  for   the   firlt  time   in    1758.      It  is  written, 
like  the  rell  of  his  pieces,  in   poetical  profe  ;  and  was 
fo  much   fought    after,   that   it  went   through  no   lefs 
than  three  editions  in  the   fpace   of  a    year,   without 
.  fpeaking  of   the  fpurious  ones  «hich  appeared  in  Hol- 
land,  at  Herlin,  and  in    France.      The  French  edition 
was  followed   by  feveral  others.      One  came  out  in  Ita- 
lian ;   2i)other  in   the   Dutch  language;  a  fourth  in  the 
Danilli  ;   and,   lalily,   two   in   Enghlh,   one  of  them  in 
profe  and  the  other  in  verfe.    Among  the  pieces  which 
Mr  Gcfner  publilhed  after  the  Death  of  Abel,  was  his 
Firll   Navigator,  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  which  many 
people  in  Germany  conliJer  as  his  maltcrpiece.      He 
made  an   attempt  alfo  in   the  palloral  drama,  but  not 
■with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  in  other  kinds  of  rural  poetry. 
He  produced  likewife,    in  the  fame  llyle,  Evander  and 
Alcimne,  in  three  acU;  and  Eraitus,  a  fmall  piece  of 
one   act,   which  was  rtprcfcnted  with  fome  applaufe  in 
feveral  focieties,  both  at  Leiplick  and  Vienna. 

But   though   poetry   was  Gefuer's   darling   purfuit, 
afld.  though  he  cucicLed  the  liuiiiture  uf  his  couiitcy 
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wi'h  works  which  will  render  his  name  immortal,  he 
did  not  confiue  himfclf  to  one  manner  of  imitating  na- 
ture ;  he  in  tuins  took  up  the  pencil  and  the  pen,  and 
his  aftive  genius  equally  direaed  thcra  both.  In  his 
infancy  he  had  received  a  few  lefTons  in  drawing,  and 
he  had  afterwards  purfucd  this  ftudy,  but  without  any 
intention  of  becoming  an  artill.  At  the  age  of  thirty, 
he  felt  that  violent  delire,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  voice  of  genius  ;  and  this  was  in  fome  meafure  ex- 
cited by  the  fight  of  a  beautiful  colleaion  firmed  by 
Mr  Heidegger,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married.  To 
pleafe  his  father-in  law,  he  lludied  this  treafure,  com- 
pofcd  principally  of  the  bell  pieces  of  the  Flemilli 
fohool;  and  to  this  new  tafte  he  had  almoll  facrificed 
evtry  other.  Mr  Gcfner  at  fird  ventured  only  to  de- 
lineate fome  decorations  for  the  frontifpieces  of  curious 
books  printed  in  his  office  ;  but  by  little  and  little, 
he  had  the  courage  to  make  other  attempts.  In  1765, 
he  publilhed  10  landfcapcs  etched  and  engraved  by  him- 
fclf, and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  Mr  Watelet.  Mr 
Gcfner  owed  him  this  mark  of  refpeiit  for  the  care 
whicli  he  took  to  ornament  with  beautiful  vignettes 
Mr  Hiibcr's  tranflation  of  his  Idylls.  Twelve  other 
pieces  appeared  in  i  769  ;  and  after  thefe  attempts,  Mr 
Gefner  executed  ornaments  for  many  worLs  whicli- 
camc  from  his  preflls,  among  which  were  his  o«n 
works,  a  German  tranflation  of  Swift,  and  feveral  o- 
thers. 

^  Were  we  to  judge  from  Mr  Gefner's  enthufiafm  for 
his  favourite  purfuits,  and  from  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  he  bellowed  upon  them,  we  fhould  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  ht  found  little  Icifurc  for  difchargiu'-- . 
his  duty  as  a  citizen.  The  contrary,  however,  was 
the  cafe,  for  he  palTcd  almoll  the  half  of  his  life  in  the 
fird  employments  of  the  llate.  In  176?  he  was  called, 
to  the  grand  council,  in  1767  to  the  lefFer.  In  1  76S 
he  was  appointed  bailiff  of  ICillbach,  that  of  the  four 
guards  in  1776,  and  in  17S1  fupeiinicndant  of  waters, 
vhich  oflice  in  1787  was  continued  to  him  for  fix 
years.  In  all  thefe  flations  Mr  Gefner  difcharged  his 
duty  with  the  mod  fcnipulous  fidelity;  and  ditd  of  a 
paraiytical  diforder,  lamented  by  his  countrymen  and 
by  thofe  \vIio  had  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance,  on 
the  2d  of  March  i7.-<»,  at  the  age  of  56. 

As  a  palloral  poet,  Gcfner  undoubtedly  is  Intitled 
to  a  very  diltmguiflied  rank  ;  and  we  may  julHy  fay, 
that  if  he  has  been  equalled  by  any,  he  has  been  excel- 
led by  none.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  palloral 
poetry  is  very  limited  and  confined  ;  but  thofe  who 
read  the  works  of  Gefner  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
fufccptible  of  much  variety  when  trecited  of  bv  the 
hand  of  a  mailer.  His  palloral  romance  of  Daphnis  is 
not  inferior  in  natural  fimplicity  to  the  celebrated  work 
of  Loni,us  ;  but  it  furpaffcs  it  far  in  variety  of  images 
and  incident.  Erallus  and  Evander  are  inlfruftive  and 
interelling  poems,  on  account  of  the  contrail  between 
the  world  and  nature  which  reigns  throughout  them; 
and  his  Firll  Navigator  unites  the  mildell  philofo- 
phy  to  all  the  fplendor  and  imagery  of  fairy-land. 
If  we  analyfe  his  dramatic  poems,  we  fhall  find  in 
them  interelling  fictions,  charaders  well  delineated, 
and  litualions  replete  with  novell>.  His  langiia;,'e  is 
that  of  the  Graces,  and  the  challcll  ears  might  lillen  ■ 
to  the  love  which  he  has  created.  If  he  has  fometimes- 
the  humour  of  bteroe  and  Fontaine,  it  is  without  their  * 
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tings  no  lacuna  to  fupply,  no  phrafc  deferving  repre- 
henlion,  nor  could  a  more  ingenious  choice  of  exprcf- 
fiona  be  fubftituteii  in  the  room  of  tliofe  which  he  has 
adopted. — Gcfner's  charader,  as  a  man,  appears  to  be 
no  Icfs  amiable.  In  whitever  point  of  view  we  confi- 
dcr  him,  whether  as  a  hulbind,  a  father,  a  friend,  a 
magillrate,  or  a  citizen,  his  virtues  are  equally  con- 
fpicuuus.  He  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  turn,  but 
he  was  no  enemy  to  rational  and  well-timed  mirth; 
whik  the  mildnefs  and  affability  of  his  temper  rtnicred 
his  company  aKvays  engaging,  and  endeared  him  to 
thofe  who  had  the  pleafure  of  his  acquaintance.  Pof- 
feffcd  of  that  ncblenefs  of  fentimcnt,  united  withgrtat 
modeftv,  which  is  the  ufua!  attendant  of  true  genius, 
he  was  fimple  in  his  external  appearance,  as  well  as  in 
his  converfation.  His  language  was  lively  and  anima- 
ted; but  his  referve  before  lliangers  refembled  timidity, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  prefcnce  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted,  that  his  real  chara6\cr  appeased  in  its 
Lm  luftre. 

Mr  Gefner's  reputation  and  virtues  were  known  even 
to  the  remoteft  parts  of  Europe.  The  emprefs  of  Ruflla 
Catharine  II.  prefcnted  him  with  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark 
of  her  efteem.  Strangers  of  all  nations  gave  him  no  kfs 
flattering  teftimonics  of  their  admiration  ;  and  travellers 
thought  they  had  feen  only  the  half  of  Switzerland,  if 
they  had  not  been  in  the  company  of  Gefner,  or  pro- 
cured feme  of  his  landfcapes  or  drawings.  In  this  lall 
way  he  had  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  bell  artifts  of  Germany ;  and  Mr  Fuef- 
lin,  his  countryman,  who  was  himfelf  a  painter,  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  new  edition  which 
he  publilhed  of  his  '  Hiftorical  effay  on  the  painters, 
engravers,  architefts,  and  fculptors,  who  have  done 
honour  to  Switzerland,'  gives  a  dillinguilhed  place  to 
Mr  Gefner,  though  then  living. 

GESNERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  PeifinaU.  The  calyx  is  quinquelld,  and 
placed  on  the  germcn  ;  the  corolla  incurvated  and 
then  recurvated  ;  the  capfnlc  inferior  and  biloculai*. 

GESSORIACUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  port  and  ftation 
for  (liips  of  the  Morini  in  Belgica.  In  Caefar's  time, 
according  to  Dio,  there  was  no  town  ;  but  Florus 
fpeaks  of  it  as  one  :  and  the  Geforiacenfes  Muri  arc 
mentioned  by  Enmcnins  in  his  Panegyric.  The  au- 
thor of  Tabula  Theodoliana,  commonly  called  Peutln- 
ger's  mop,  fays  exprefsly,  that  Geffoiiacum  was  in  his 
time  called  Bononia.  Now  Boulogne  in  Picardy. 
E.  Long.  I.  30.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

GESTATION,  among  phylicians.  See  Preg- 
nancy. 

GESTRICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by 
Helfingia  on  the  north,  by  the  Bothnic  gulph  on  the 
tad,  by  Upland  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Dalecarha  on 
the  weft. 

GESTURE,  a  motion  of  the  body,  intended  to 
fignify  fonie  idea  or  paffion  of  the  mind.  It  confills 
principally  in  the  adion  of  the  hands  and  face  ;  and 
may  be  defined,  a  fuitable  conformity  of  the  motions 
of  the  countenance,  and  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body, 
in  fpeaking  to  the  fubj<  ft  matter  of  the  difcourfe. 
SecDECLAMATios,  and  Oratory,  n°  130,  131. 


GETA  (Septimius),  a  fon  of  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  br»thtr  to  Caracalia.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  moved  withcompaffion  at  the  fatiof  fjme 
of  the  partizans  of  Niger  and  Alblnus  who  were  to  be 
executed,  and  his  father  llruck  with  his  humanity  re- 
tracled  the  fentcnce.  After  Scverus's  death,  he 
reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  his  brother ;  but 
Caracalia,  who  envied  his  virtues  and  was  jealous  of  his 
popuhritv,  ordered  him  to  be  polfoned ;  and  when 
this  could  not  be  cffccled,  he  murdered  him  In  the 
arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  who  in  the  attempt  of  de- 
fending the  fatal  blows  fiom  his  body  received  a  wound 
in  her  arm,  from  the  iiand  of  her  ton,  A.  D.  Z[2. 
G;ta  had  not  yet  reached  the  23d  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  Romans  had  reafon  to  lament  the  death  of  fo 
virtuous  a  prince,  while  they  groaned  under  the  cruel- 
ties and  opprcflion  of  Caracalia. 

GETHIN  (Lady  Grace),  an  Englifh  lady  of  UQ- 
common  parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Nor- 
ton of  Abbots-Leigh  in  Somerfetfijlre,  and  born  in 
the  year  1676.  She  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  libe- 
ral education  ;  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Gethin,  of  Gethin  Grott  in  Ireland.  Slie  was  mif- 
ttels  of  great  accomplillimcnts,  natural  and  acquired, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the 
world  ;  for  fhe  died  in  the  2  ill  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  buried  in  Weilminit.ci-abbcy,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  with  an  Infcriptlon  is  erected  over  her  ;  and, 
for  pcipetviatlng  her  memory,  provilion  was  made  for 
a  fermontobe  preached  in  Wcllmlnfter-abbey,  yearly, 
on  Afli-Wednefdny  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and  left  be- 
hind her,  in  loofe  papers,  a  work  which,  foon  after 
her  death,  was  rtiethodized,  and  publilhed  under  the 
title  of  "  ReliquU  Getbmiann  ;  or.  Some  remains  of 
the  moft  ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady 
Gethin,  lately  deceafed.  Being  a  colleftion  of  choice 
difcourfes,  pleafant  apophthegms,  and  witty  fenlences. 
Written  by  her,  for  the  moft  part,  by  way  of  effay, 
and  at  fpare  hours."  Lond.  17CO,  410;  with  her 
pifture  before  it. 

GETHSEMANE  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  in  the" 
mount  of  Olives,  whither  Jefus  Chrlit  fometimes  re- 
treated in  the  night-time.  It  was  in  a  gaiden  belong- 
ing to  this  village  that  he  fuffered  the  agony  in  which 
he  fweated  drops  of  blood  ;  and  here  he  was  arretted 
by  Judas  and  the  reft  who  were  condufted  by  this 
tiaitot.  The  place  is  by  Maundrel  dcfcribed  as  an 
even  plot  of  ground,  not  above  57  yards  fquare,  lying 
between  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  and  the  brook 
Cedron. 

GETHYLLIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
rilnth  order,  Spothacetc.  The  corolla  is  fix-cleft,  and 
the  ftamina  are  in  fix  different  direftions ;  the  capfule 
is  trilocular. 

GEUM,  A\iHs,  or  Hub- Bitinet :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
35th  order,  Scnticofa.  The  calyx  i."!  cleft  into  tea 
parts  ;  there  are  five  petals,  and  each  of  the  feeds  has 
a  jointed  awn.  There  are  five  fpecles;  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  are,  i.The  iirbanum,  with  thick  fi- 
brous roots  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  rough,  fcrrated  leaves, 
and  upright,  round,  hairy   Ilalks  terminated  by  large 
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*,  yellow  flowers,  fuccecdfd  by  globular  fruit.  2.  The 
'■  livale,  with  a  very  thick,  flcfhy,  and  fibrous  root,  hairy 
~'~  leaves,  and  upright  ftalits,  10  or  12  inches  high,  ter- 
minattd  by  jmrple  flowers  nodding  on  one  fide.  Of 
this  there  arc'  varieties  with  rfd  and  with  yellow  flow- 
ers.—  Both  tliel'e  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  are  eafily 
propagated  either  by  the  root  or  feed.  The  roots  of 
the  firft,  gathered  in  the  fpring  bcfure  the  ftem  comes 
lip,  and  iiifufcd  in  ale,  give  it  a  pleafaiit  flavour,  and  pre- 
vent its  growing  four.  Infufed  in  wine,  they  have  a 
ftomachic  virtue.  The  tafle  is  mildly  anllcre  and  aroma- 
tic, efpecially  when  the  plant  grows  In  warm  dry  fitua- 
tions  ;  but  in  moill  fliady  places,  it  hath  little  virtue 
Cows,  goats,  llieep,  and  fwine,  eat  the  plant  ;  horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. — The  powdered  root  of  the  fccond 
fpecies  will  cure  tertian  agues,  and  is  daily  ufcd  for  that 
purpofe  by  the  Canadians  Sheep  and  goats  rat  the 
plant  ;  cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  are  not  fond  of  it. 

GHENT,  a  city  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Tlandtrs.  It  is  fcated  on  four 
navigable  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  the  Licve,  and 
the  Moerc,  which  run  through  it,  and  divide  it  into 
canals.  Thefe  form  26  little  illes,  over  which  there 
are  3C0  bridges :  among  which  there  is  one  remark- 
able for  a  flatue  <>f  brafs  of  a  younv;  man  who  was  ob- 
liged to  cut  off  his  father's  head  ;  but  as  he  was  going 
to  ftrike,  the  blade  flew  into  the  air,  and  the  hilt  re- 
mained in  his  hand,  \ipon  which  they  were  both  par- 
doned. There  is  a  picture  of  the  whole  tranfadtion  in 
the  town-houfe.  Ghent  is  furrounJed  with  walls  and 
other  fortifications,  and  is  tolerably  llrong  for  a  place 
of  its  circumfeience.  But  all  the  ground  within  the 
walh  is  not  built  upon.  The  llrccls  are  large  and  well 
paved,  the  maiket  places  fpacioiis,  and  the  houfcs  built 
with  brick.  But  the  Friday's  market-place  is  the  lar- 
gefl,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  llatue  of  Charles  V. 
which  Hands  upon  a  pcdellal  in  the  imperial  habit. 
That  of  Cortere  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  walk  under 
feverai  rows  of  trees.  In  1757  a  fine  opcra-houfe 
was  built  here,  and  a  guard- houfe  for  the  garrifon. 
Near  the  town  is  a  very  high  tower,  with  a  handfome 
clock  and  chimes.  The  great  bell  weighs  11, coo 
pounds. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  pacification  figned  here, 
in  1526,  for  fettling  the  tranquillity  of  the  Seventeen 
Provinces,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  tlie 
king  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1678, 
who  afitwards  reliored  it.  The  French  took  poflef- 
fioB  of  it  again  after  the  death  of  Chailes  II.  of  Spain. 
Jn  1706,  it  was  ttken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
and  by  the  French  in  1 708;  but  it  was  retaken  the 
fame  year.  Laft  of  all,  the  r;ciieh  took  it  by  fur- 
prife  after  the  ba'tle  cf  Fonttnoy  ;  but  at  the  peace  of 
Aixla  Chapelle  it  was  rendered  back.  This  is  the 
birth-place  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  very  well  feated 
for  tiade,  on  account  of  itf  rivers  and  canals.  It  carries 
on  a  great  commerce  in  coin  ;  and  has  linen,  woollen, 
and  filk  manufaftures.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
about  70, coo.     E.  Long.  4.  o.  N.  Lat.  51.  24. 

GHOST,  an  apparition,  or  fpitit  of  a  pcrfon  de- 
ctafed. 

The  ancients  fuppofed  every-  man  to  be  poirolTed  of 
three  different  ghofts,  which  after  the  dilfclution  of 
the  human  body  were  dilTerently  difpofed  of.  Thefe 
tbree  gholls  are  diilinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Manes, 
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Spiriwi,    Umlia.       The  mnnei,     they    fancied,    went      Oh'. ft. 

down  into  the  infernal   regions;  thK/jpirliuj  afcended "        »  '  '  ' 

to  the  fivies;  and  the  umlra  hovered  about  the  tomb, 

as  being  unwilhng  to  quit  its  old  conneaions.     Thus 

Dido   (Virg.   JEn.   iv.   384.)    threatens  j^neas  after 

death  that  fhe  will  haunt  hiin  with  her  umbra,  whilll 

her  manes  rejoice   in  his  torments  below.      This  idea 

of  a  threefold  foul  is  very   clearly   exprcfled   in   thefe 

lines,  which  have  been  attributed  to  Ovid. 

Lii  Juo'iint  bcmini :  Mane!,  Caro,  Srinres,  Umbra  ; 
^aluar  ijln  loci  iij  Juo/u  tifiiiiiit 

Tfrrj /<•»/■/ Car N EM,  tamuliim circiin,K'<,l.il  UuaK.t, 

Onut  LaUt  .Manes,  Spimrus  ajlra  fttit. 

The  mod  ftriking  outlines  cf  the  popular  fupei-flitiont 
refpeding  ghofts  among  us,  are  thus  humoroufly  collec- 
ted by  Captain  Grofe  in  his  Provincial  GloflTary  :  "  A 
ghoft  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fpirit  of  a  perfon  dcceafed, 
who  is  either  commifioned  to  return  fur  fome  cfpecial 
errand,  futh  as  the  difeovcry  of  a  murder,  to  procure 
reftitution  of  lands  or  money  unjuftly  with-hcld  Irom 
an  orphan  or  widow — or,  having  committed  fome  in- 
jiifticc  whdll  living,  cannot  rell  till  that  is  rcdrefled. 
Sometimes  the  occafion  of  fpiritsrcvifiting  this  woiKl, 
is  to  inform  their  heir  in  what  fecrtt  place,  or  private 
drawer  in  an  old  trunk,  they  had  hidden  the  title-deeds 
of  the  eftate ;  or  where,  in  troublifome  times,  they 
buried  their  money  or  plate.  vSoine  gholls  of  mur- 
dered perfons,  vvhofe  bodies  have  been  Ircretly  buried, 
cannot  be  at  eafe  till  their  liones  have  been  taken  up, 
and  di'pofited. in  confecrated  ground  with  all  the  rites 
of  Chrillian  burial. 

"  Sometimes  ghofts  appear  in  confeqiicnce  of  an  a- 
grcenr.ent  made,  whiUt  living,  with  fome  particular 
friend,  that  he  who  firft  died  (hoiJd  appear  to  the  fur- 
vivor. 

"  Glanvll  tells  us  of  the  ghoft  of  a  perfon  wlio  had 
lived  but  a  diforderly  kind  of  life,  for  which  it  was. 
cOiidtmncd  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth,  in  the 
company  of  evil  fpirits,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

"  In  moft  of  the  relations  of  gholls,  they  are  fup- 
pofed to  be  mere  aciial  beings,  without  fubttance,  and 
that  they  can  pafs  through  wylls  and  other  folid  bo- 
dies at  pleafure.  A  particular  inflancc  of  this  is  given,, 
in  relation  the  27th,  in  Glanvil'g colleAion,  where  one 
David  Hunter,  neat-herd  to  the  biftiop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  was  for  a  long  time  h.iunted  by  the  appari- 
tion of  an  old  woman,  whom  he  was  by  a  fecret  im- 
pulfe  obliged  to  follow  whenever  (he  appeared,  which 
he  fays  he  did  for  a  confiderable  time,  even  if  in  bed 
with  his  wife  :  and  bccaufe  his  wife  could  not  hold 
him  in  his  bed,  {he  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him 
till  day,  though  ihe  faw  nothing  ;  but  his  little  do^r 
was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he  ' 
would  follow  it  as  well  as  his  riafter.  If  a  tree  flood 
in  her  walk,  he  obferved  her  always  to  go  through  it. 
Notwithftanding  this  fecming  immateriality,  this  very 
ghoft  was  not  without  fome  fubllance;  for,  having  per- 
formed her  errand,  fhe  difired  Hunter  to  lift  her  fiom 
the  ground  ;  in  tlie  doing  of  which,  he  favf,  flie  felt 
juft  like  a  bag  01  feathers.  We  fometimcs  alfo  read  of 
ghofts  ftriking  violent  blows  ;  and  that,  if  not  made 
way  for,  they  overturn  all  impediments,  like  a  furious 
whirlwind.  Glanvil  mentions  an  inftance  of  this,  in 
relation  17th,  of  a  Dutch  lieutenant  who  had  the  fa- 
culty of  feeing  ghofts ;  and  who,  being  prevented  ma- 
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•Vcft.     lilnif  way  for  one  which  he  mentioned  f»  fome  friends 
"'-^v—'  aii  coming  towards  them,  was,  with  his  companions, 
violently  thiown  down,   and  foicly  bniifcd.      We  fur- 
ther learn,  by  relation  i6th,  that  the  hand  of  a  gholl 
ii  '  as  cold  as  a  clod.' 

"  The  ufnal  time  at  which  ghofts  make  their  ap- 
pearance is  midnight,  and  fcldom  before  it  is  dark  ; 
though  fome  audacious  fpirits  have  been  faid  to  appear 
even  by  day-light  :  but  of  this  there  are  few  inftances, 
and  thofe  mollly  ghofts  who  have  been  laid,  perhaps  in 
the  Red  Sea  (of  which  more  hereafter),  and  whofe 
times  of  confinement  were  expired  :  thefc,  like  felons 
confined  to  the  lighters,  are  faid  to  return  more 
troublefome  and  daring  than  before.  No  ghofts  can 
appear  on  Ciirilbnas  eve;  this  Shakefpeare  has  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  in  Hamlet. 

"  Ghoils  commonly  appear  in  the  fame  drefs  they 
ufually  wore  whiUl  living,  thou  jli  tiiey  are  fonietimes 
clothed  all  in  white  ;  but  that  is  chiefly  the  church- 
yard ghofts,  who  have  no  particular  bufincfs,  but  feem 
to  appear  prn  ieno />u/i/ico,  or  to  fcare  drunken  ruftics 
from  tumbling  over  their  graves. 

"  I  cannot  learn  that  gholts  carry  tapers  in  their 
hands,  as  they  are  fonietimes  deplAed,  though  the 
room  in  which  they  appear,  if  wichout  fire  or  candle, 
is  frequtrntly  faid  to  be  as  light  as  day.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fafhion  of  Englifti  ghofts  ;  chain?  and 
black  vcftments  being  clileily  the  accoutrements  of  fo- 
reign fpedres  fecn  in  arbitrary  governments:  dead  or 
alive,  Engliih  fpirits  are  free.  One  inftance,  hon-ever, 
of  an  Engilfh  ghoft  drefftd  in  black,  is  found  in  the 
eelebrated  ballad  of  WiUiam  and  Margaret,  In  the  fol- 
•lowing  lints.: 

And  cUy-cold  wa«  her  lily  hand, 
Thar  held  her/AU/irazvd 

This,  however,  may  be  confidercd  as  a  poetical  licence, 
iifed  in  all  likelihood  for  the  fake  of  the  oppofition  of 
ii/y  to  fable. 

"  If,  during  the  time  of  an  apparition,  there  is  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  room,  it  will  burn  extremely  blue: 
this  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  many  eminent 
.philofophers  have  bufied  therafelves  in  accounting  for 
it,  without  oiicc  doubting  the  truth  of  the  faA.  Dogs 
too  have  the  faculty  of  feeing  fpirits,  as  is  inllanced  in 
.David  Hunter's  relation  above  quoted  ;  but  in  that 
cafe  they  ufually  fliow  figns  of  teiTor,  by  whining  and 
creeping  to  their  maftet  for  proteclion  :  and  it  is  ge- 
uerally  fuppofed  that  they  often  fee  things  of  this  na- 
ture when  their  owner  cannot  ;  there  being  lome  per- 
fons,  particularly  thofe  born  on  a  Chriftmas  eve,  who 
cannot  fee  fpirits. 

"  The  coining  of  a  fpirit  is  announced  fome  time 
beforg  its  appearance,  by  a  variety  of  loud  and  dread- 
ful noifes  ;  foraetimes  rattling  in  the  old  hall  like  a 
coach  and  fix,  and  rumbling  up  and  down  the  ftair- 
cafe  like  the  trundling  of  bowls  or  cannon  bills.  At 
length  the  door  flies  open,  and  the  fpcftre  ftalks  (low- 
ly up  to  the  bed's  foot,  and  opening  the  curtains,  looks 
ilcdf'aftly  at  the  perfon  in  bed  by  whom  it  is  feen  ;  a 
ghoft  being  very  rarely  vilible  to  more  than  one  per- 
fon, although  there  are  fcveral  in  company.  It  is  here 
.necelFary  to  obfervc,  that  it  has  been  univerfally  found 
,by  experience,  as  well  as  affirmed  by  diverfe  appari- 
tions themfclves,  that  a  glioft  has   not  the  power  to 


ftandinjr  tVe  tir)»t?«ty  of  the  bufinefs  on  which  !t  mty 
come,  every  thing  mult  ftand  (lill  till  the  perfon  vifitcd 
can  find  fuffijieiit  courage  to  Ipeak  to  it  :  an  event 
that  lometinies  does  not  take  place  for  many  years.  It 
has  not  been  found  that  female  ghofts  are  m  )re  lojua- 
cious  than  thofe  of  the  male  fex,  both  being  equally 
reftrained  by  this  law. 

"  Tlie  mode  of  addref[i:ig  a  ghoft  is  by  command- 
ing it,  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Perfons  of  the  Trinity, 
to  tell  you  whj  it  ia,  and  what  is  its  bufnefs  :  tiiis  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  repeat  three  ti  nes ;  after  which 
it  will,  in  a  low  and  hollow  voice,  declare  its  fatiiifac- 
tion  at  being  fpoken  to,  and  dclire  the  party  addref- 
fing  it  not  to  be  afraid,  for  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 
Ttiis  being  premifed,  it  commonly  enters  into  its  nar- 
rative ;  which  being  completed,  and  its  requell  or 
commands  given,  with  injuntlions  that  they  be  imme- 
diately txecuttd,  it  vaniihes  away,  frequently  in  a  flilll 
of  light  ;  in  which  cafe,  fome  ghoils  have  been  fo  con- 
fideratc  as  to  defire  the  party  to  whom  they  appeared 
to  ftiut  their  eyes :  fometimes  its  departure  is  attended 
with  delightful  mulic.  During  the  narration  of  its 
bufinefs,  a  ghoft  mull  by  no  means  be  interrupted  by 
quellions  of  any  kind  ;  fo  doing  is  extremely  dange- 
rous :  if  any  doubts  arife,  they  mull  be  ftateJ  after 
the  fpirit  has  done  its  tale.  Qu^ltions  refpeCting  its 
ftate,  or  the  ftate  of  any  of  their  former  acqii.iintaace, 
are  olfeiilive,  and  not  often  aulvvered;  fpirits  perhaps 
being  reftrained  from  divulging  the  fccrets  of  their 
prifon  houfe.  Occalionally  fpirits  will  even  condcfcend 
to  talk  on  common  occurrences,  as  is  inftanced  by 
Glanvil  in  the  apparition  of  .slajor  George  Sydenham 
to  Captain  William  Dyke,  relation  loth.  whciein  the 
major  reproved  the  captain  for  fuffering  a  fword  he  had 
given  him  to  grow  rully  ;  faying,  '  Captain,  captain, 
this  fword  did  not  ulc  to  be  kept  after  this  manner 
when  it  was  mine.'  This  attention  to  the  ftate  of 
arms,  was  a  remnant  of  the  major's  profefilonal  duty 
when  living. 

"  It  is  lomewhat  remarkable  that  ghofts  do  not 
go  about  their  bufinels  hke  the  perions  of  this  world. 
In  cafes  of  murder,  a  ghoft,  infte<id  of  going  to  the 
next  jullice  of  the  peace,  and  laying  its  information,  or 
to  the  neareft  relation  of  the  perlon  murdered,  appears 
to  fome  poor  labourer  who  knows  none  of  the  parties, 
draws  the  curtains  of  fome  decrepit  nurfe  or  alms- 
woman,  or  hovers  about  the  place  where  his  body  is 
depolited.  Tiie  fame  circuitous  mode  is  purfued  with 
refpeCt  to  redrefling  injured  orphans  or  widows  j  vhea 
it  fefms  as  if  the  (liorteft  and  moll  certain  way  would 
be,  to  go  to  the  perfon  guilty  of  the  injuftice,  and 
haunt  him  continually  till  he  be  terrilied  into  a  reftitii- 
tion.  Nor  are  the  pointing  out  loft  writings  generally 
managed  in  a  more  fummary  way;  the  gholt  common- 
ly applying  to  a  third  perfon,  ignorant  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  a  ftranger  to  all  concerned  But  it  is  pre- 
fumptucus  to  fcrutinize  too  far  into  ihefe  matters : 
ghofts  have  undoubtedly  forms  and  cuftoms  peculiar  to 
themfclves. 

"  If,  after  the  firft  appearance, the  perfons  employ- 
ed negleA,  or  are  prevented  from,  pei forming  the  mef- 
fage  or  bufinefs  compit ted  to  their  maMi^jement,  the 
jjholl  appears  continually  to  them,  at  liift  with  a  dif- 
contenlcd,  next  an  angry,  and  at  length  with  a  f  irinus, 


a'v>«. 


jieak  till  it  has  been  firft  fpoken  to ;  fo  that,  notwith-    counltnance,  threatening  to  tear  them  in  pieces  if  the 
^0  ^^g_  matte* 


choft; 

Giajh. 
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matter  Is  not  forthwith  executed  ;  fomctIm«  terrifying      bullock  ;  the  third  of  a  lynx  or  leopard  ;  the  fourth  G;,.;Io11 


them,  as  In  Glar.vil's  relation  26th, by  appearing  in  many     of  a  hare  j 

formidable  ftapis,  and  fometimes  even  Unking  them   a     pent  ;   the  fcventh  of  a  horfe  ;  the '  eichth  of  a  ftTeeo  • 

violent  blow.   Of  blows  given  by  ghofts  there  are  many     the   ninth   of  a   monkey;   the   tenth  of  a  ^'"  ■    •'-- 


the  fifth  of  a  crocodile  ;  the  lixth  of  a  fcr 

hen ;   the 


mo, 
Glint. 


jnftances,  and   fome   wherein  they  have  been  followed     eleventh  of  a  dog  ;  and  the  twelfth  of  a  he      "' 
with  an  Incurable  lamenefs.  They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  12  part?    whirh  tt 

"   It  (liould  have  been  obferved,  that  ghoas,  in  deli-     call^w-A/,  and  diftinguKh  them  by  the  name  of  fo 


vering   their  commHIions,  in    order   to    enfure   belief, 
communicate   to  the    perfons   employed    fome    fccret, 


.     ,.  .,    ,   ?="=^  g'^gii  contains  two  of  our  h'eurs,  and 
!!-    •  'J""  "-'S'"  ^"^^^^  =»5  '"any  as  there  are  quat- 


animals 
Is  divldi 
ters  in  our  hours. 


GIALLOLINO,  in  natural  hlllory,  a  fine  yellow 
igment  much  ufcd  under  the  name  of  Naples  Yel- 


P 

LOW 


GIANT,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  bulk  and 
ture. 


fta- 


known  only  to  the  parties  concerned  and  themfclves, 
the  relation  of  which  always  produces  the  cffeft  in- 
tended. The  bufinefs  being  completed,  ghofts  appear 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  faying  they  (half  now  be 
at  reft,  and  will  never  more  difturb  any  one  ;  and, 
thanking  their  agents,  by  way  of  reward  communicate 
to  them  fomething  relative  to  themfelves,  which  they 
will  never  reveal. 

"  Sometimes   ghofts   appear,  and  difturb   a  houfe,     and  'ftreiigth."that  the  exiftence  of "fuch  peopie'is 
without  deigning  to  give  anyreafon  for  fo  doing:  with     generally  difb-lievcd.     It   is  commonly  thought 
thefe,  the  Ihorteft  and  only  wav  is  to  exorcife,  and  ejccl;     the  ftature  of  man  hath  been  the  fame  in  all  agcs'/and 
them  ;   or,  as  the  vulgar  term  is,   lay  them.      For  this     fome  have  even  pretended  to  demonflraU  the  imoo'llibf- 


The  Romances  of  all  ages  hare  furninied  ua  with  fo 
many  extravagant  accounts  of  giants  of  Incredible  bulk 


now 
that 


purpofe  there  muft  be  two  or  three  clergymen,  and  the 
ceremony  muft  be  performed  in  Latin  ;  a  language  that 
firlkes  the  moft  audacious  ghoft  with  terror.  A 
phoft  may  be  laid  for  any  term  Icfs  than  an  ico 
years,  and  in  any  pl.ice  or  body,  full  or  empty;  as,  a 
folld  oak— the  pommel  of  a  fword — a  barrel  of  beer, 
If  a  yeoman  or  fimple  gentleman — or  a  pipe  of  wine. 
If  an  efquire  or  a  juftice.     But  of  all  places  the  moft 


-  ^    ..Jipoflibf- 

lity  ot  the  exiftence  of  giants  mathematically.  Of 
thefe  our  countryman  M'Laurin  hath  been  the  molt 
explicit.  •'  In  general  (fays  he)  it  will  eafily  appear, 
that  the  efforts  tending  to  deftroy  the  cohcfion  of 
beams  ariring  from  their  own  gravity  only,  Incrcafe  in 
the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths  ;  but  that  the 
oppolite  efforts  tending  to  prefcrve  their  cohefion, 
increafe  only  In  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  fame 


com.mon,    and  what  a   ghoft   Icaft    likes,  is   the  Red     lengths.   From  which  it  follows,  that  the  greater  beams 
o..      :.   •..:__  ..1...J     :  :_,i.-„.     .k..   „i,_n.     ^,|H  ^^  ;^   greater  danger  of  bieaking  than  the  leffer 

fimllar  ones  ;  and  that  though  a  leffcr  beam  may  be 
firm  and  fecure,  yet  a  greater  fimilar  one  may  be  made 
fo  long,  that  it  will  neccftarily  break  by  its  own  weight. 
Hence  Galileo  juftly  concludes,  that  what  appeals  very 
firm,  and  fucceeds  very  well  in  models,  may  be  very 
weak   and   Infirm,   or  even   fall  to   pieces  by  Its  own 


Sea  ;  it  being  related,  in  many  Inftances,  that  ghofts 
have,  moft  earneftly  befought  the  exorcifts  not  to  con- 
fine them  In  that  place.  It  is  neverthelefs  confidered  as 
an  indifputablc  faft,  that  there  are  an  infinite  number 
laid  there,  perhaps  from  its  being  a  fafcr  prifon  than 
any  other  nearer  at  hand  ;  though  neither  hillory  nor 
tradition  pives  us  any  Inftance  of  ghofts  cfcaping  or  re- 


turning from  this  kind  of  tranfportatlon   btfore   their  weight,  when  It  comes  to  be  executed  in  larife  dimen 

time.  fions  according  to  the   model.     From  the  fame  prin- 

"   Another  fpfcies  of  human  apparition  may  be  here  ciple  he  argues,  that  there  are  neceflary  limits  In  the 

noticed,  though  It  dtjes  not  come  under  the  ftrift  de-  operations  of  nature  and  ait,   which  they  cannot  fur- 


fcrlptlon  of  a  phoft.  Thefe  are  the  exa(5t  figures  and 
refemblances  of  perfons  then  living,  often  feen  not  only 
by  their  friends  at  a  diftance,  but  many  times  by  them- 
fclves ;  of  which  there  are  fevtral  Inftances  In  Aubery's 
Mifcellanies :  one  of  Sir  Rlchnid  Napier,  a  i)hyfician 
of  London,  who  belnj:  on  the  road  from  Bcdfordftiire 
to  vlfit  a  friend  In  Berkiliire,  faw  at  an  inn  his  own  ap- 
parition lying  on  his  bed  as  a  dead  corpfe  ;  he  never- 
thelefs went  forward,   and   died   in   a  ftiort  time  :  ano- 


pafs  in  magnitude.  Were  trees  of  a  very  enormous 
fize,  their  branches  would  fall  by  their  own  weight. 
Large  animals  have  not  ftrcngth  In  proportion  to  their 
fi/c  ;  and  If  there  were  any  land-animals  much  larger 
than  thofe  we  know,  they  could  hardly  move,  and 
would  be  perpetually  fubjecl  to  the  moft  dangerous 
accidents.  As  to  the  animals  of  the  fea.  Indeed,  the 
cafe  is  dift'erent ;  for  the  gravity  of  the  water  in  a  great 
meafure  fuftalns   thofe  animals ;  and  in  faft  thefe  are 


flier  of  Lady  Diana  Rich,   daughter  of  the   Earl  of  known  fometimes  to  be  vaftly  larger  than  the  ffreateft 

Hol'and,  who  met  h:r  own  appp.iitlon   walking  in  a  land-animals.     Nor  does  it  avail  agalnft  this  doftrine 

garden  at  Ivfiifington,  and  died  a   month  after  of  the  to  tell  us,  that  bones  have  fometimes  been  found  which 

fmall  pox.     Thefe   apparitions  are  called  fetclxs  ;    in  were  fuppofcd  to  have  belonged  to  giants  of  Immenfe 

Cumberland,/war/Zj;  and  in  Scotland,  lura'iths :  they  fize;  fuch  as   the  li<eletons  n»entioned  by  Strabo  and 

moft  commonly  appear  to  diftant  friends  and  relations,  Phny,  the  former  of  which  was  6o  cubits  high,  and  the 

at  the  very  luftant  preceding  the  death  of  the  perfon  latter  46:  for  naturalifts  have  concluded  on  juft  grounds, 

whofe  figure  they  put  on.   Sometimes,  as  In  the  Inftan-  that  in  fome   cafes  thefe   bones  had   belonged  to  ele- 

ces  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  greater  Interval  between  phants;  and  that  the  larger  ones  were  bones  of  whales, 

the  appearance  and  death."      For  a  phllofophical  In-  which  had  been  brought  to  the  places  where  they  were 

quiry  Into  the  fubjeft  of  apparitions  in  general,  fee  the  found  by  the  revolutions  of  nature  that  have  happened 

article  Spectre.  in  paft  times.     Though  it  muft  be  owned,  that  there 
GI.\GH,   In   chronology,   a  cycle  of  1 2  years  ;  in 


ufe  among' the  Turks  and  Cathayans. 

Each  year  of  the  glagh  bears  a  name  of  fome  ani- 
mal :  the  firft  that  of  a  moufe  j  the    fecond  that  of  a 

Vol.  Vn.  PartlL 


appears  no  reafon  why  theie  may  not  have  been  men 
who  have  exceeded  by  fome  feet  in  height  the  talleft 
we  have  feen." 

It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  arguments  of  this  kind 
4  Y  can 
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Giart.  can  never  be  conclafive  ;  becaufe,  along  with  an  in- 
•"""V— '  cicafe  of  ftature  in  any  animal,  we  mud  always  fuppofe 
a  proportional  increafc  in  the  coheiion  of  the  parts  of 
its  body.  Large  works  I'ometimes  fail  when  conllnift- 
ed  on  the  plan  of  models,  becaufif  the  cohcfion  of  the 
materials  whereof  the  model  is  made,  and  of  the  large 
work,  are  tiie  fame  ;  but  a  difference  in  this  refpett 
will  produce  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate refult.  Tims,  fuppofe  a  model  is  made  of  fir- 
wood,  the  model  may  be  firm  and  ftrong  enough  ;  but 
a  large  work  made  alfo  of  fir,  when  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  model,  may  be  fo  weak  that  it 
will  fall  to  pieces  with  its  own  weight.  If,  however, 
we  make  ufe  of  iron  for  the  large  work  inltead  of  fir, 
the  whole  will  be  fufHcieiitly  .Irong,  even  though  made 
exaftly  according  to  the  plan  of  the  model.  The  like 
may  be  faid  witii  regard  to  large  and  fmall  animals. 
If  we  could  find  an  animal  whofe  bones  exceeded  in 
hardnefs  and  llrength  the  bones  of  other  animals  as 
much  as  iron  exceeds  fir,  fuch  an  animal  might  be  of  a 
monllrous  fize,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  ilrong.  In 
like  manner,  if  we  fuppofe  the  fleili  and  bones  of  a 
giant  to  be  greatly  fupeiior  in  hardnefs  and  ftrength 
to  the  bones  of  other  men,  the  great  fize  of  his  boJy 
will  be  no  objeftion  at  all  to  his  ftrength.  The  whole 
of  the  matter  therefore  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
giants  muff  reft  on  the  credibility  of  the  accounts  we 
have  from  thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  them,  and 
not  on  any  arguments  drawn  a  priori. 

In   the   fcriptnre  we  are  told  of  giants,  who  were 

prod.uced  from   the  marriag.'S  of  the  funs  of  God  with 

•  See  Anlt-tht  daughters  of  men*.     This  paffage  indeed  has  been 

atu-jUns,      differently  interpreted,  fo  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whe- 

p.66.  col.  i.^j^gj.  j,]^^  ^^,j^j.j  tr^nflated  g'utnts   docs  there   imply  ?.ny 

extraordinary   ftature.      In   other   parts   of  f'.ripture, 

however,  giants,  with  their  dimenfions,  are  mentioned 

in  fuch  a  manner  that  we  cannot  pofGibly  doubt ;  as  in 

the  cafe  of  Og  king  of  Baihan,  and  Goliath.      In   a 

memoir  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen, 

M.  Le  Cat  gives  the  following  account  of  giants  that 

are  faid  to  have  exiiled  in  different  ages. 

"  Profane  hiilon'ans  have  given  feven  feet  of  height 
to  Hercules  their  firft  hero  ;  and  in  our  days  we  have 
feen  men  eight  feet  high.  The  giant  who  was  (liown 
in  Rouen  in  '73),  meafured  tight  feet  fome  inches. 
The  emperor  Maxlmin  was  of  that  fize;  Shenkiiis  and 
Piaterus,  phyficians  of  the  laft  century,  faw  fcveral  of 
that  ftature  ;  and  Goropius  faw  a  girl  who  was  ten 
feet  high. — The  body  of  Oreftes,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half;  the  giant  Galba- 
ra,  brought  from  Arabia  to  Rome  under  Claudius 
Gsefar,  was  near  ten  ftet ;  and  the  bones  of  Secondil- 
la  and  Pufio,  keepers  of  the  gardens  of  Salluft,  were 
but  fix  inches  iliorter.  Funnam,  a  Scotfman,  whp  li- 
ved in  the  time  of  Eugene  II.  king  of  Scotland,  mea- 
fured eleven  feet  and  a  half :  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in 
his  voyage  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  reports,  that  on 
the  17th  of  December  1615,  they  found  at  Port  De- 
fire  feveral  graves  covered  with  ftones;  and  having  the 
curiollty  to  remove  the  ftones,  they  difcovered  human 
fkeletons  of  ten  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  chevalier 
■  t  cory,  in  his  voyage  to  the  peak  of  Teneriffey  /ays, 
that  they  found  in  one  of  the  fepulchre  caverns  of  that 
mountain  tie  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had  80  teeth, 
aad  that  the  body  was  not  lefs  than  15  feet  long.  The 
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giant  Ferragus,  flain  by  Orlando  nephew  of  Charle-  Giant. 
mague,  was  18  feet  high.  Rioland,  a  celebrated  ana-  '^^ 
tomill,  who  wrote  in  1614,  fays,  that  fome  years  be- 
fore there  was  to  be  feen  in  the  fubuibs  of  St  Germain 
the  tomb  of  the  giant  Iforet,  who  was  20  feet  high. 
In  Rouen,  in  1509,  in  diggine;  in  the  ditches  near 
the  Dominicans,  they  found  a  ftonetomb  containing 
a  ikelcton  whofe  IkuU  held  a  bufliel  of  corn,  and  whofe 
ftiin  bone  reached  up  to  the  girdle  of  the  talleft  man 
there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  confequently 
the  body  muft  have  been  17  or  18  feet  high.  Upon 
the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  engra- 
ved, "  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puiffant  lord, 
the  chevalier  Ricon  de  Vallcmont,  and  his  bones." 
Piaterus,  a  famous  phyfician,  declares,  that  he  faw  at 
Lucerne  the  true  human  bones  of  a  fubjedl  which 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  19  feet  high.  Valence  in  Dau- 
phine  boafts  of  poffefling  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bu- 
cart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  flain  by  an  ar- 
row by  the  count  Dc  Cabillon  his  va.'lal.  The  Domini- 
cans had  a  part  ot  the  ftun  bone,  with  the  articulation 
of  the  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  frefco,  with 
an  infcription,  fliowing  that  this  giant  was  22  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  tliat  his  bones  were  found  in  1705, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Cruffol,  upon  which  (tradition  fays) 
the  giant  dwelt. 

"  January  11.  1613,  fome  mafons  dij-ging  near  the 
ruins  of  a  caftle  in  Dauphine,  in  a  field  which  (by  tra- 
dition) had  long  been  called  the  ghuH's  fe!d,  at  the 
depth  of  18  ftet  difcovered  a  brick- tomb  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  ;  on  which  was  a  grey 
ftone,  with  the  words  Theulob  ichus  Rex  cut  thereon. 
When  the  tomb  was  opened,  ihey  found  a  human  ll<e- 
kton  entire,  25  feet  and  a  half  long,  lo  feet  wide  a- 
crofs  the  flioulders,  and  five  feet  deep  fiom  the  breaft- 
bone  to  the  back  His  teeth  were  about  the  ^vte.  each 
of  an  ox's  foot,  and  his  ftiinbone  meafured  four  feet. 
— Near  Maz:\rino,  in  Sicily,  in  \<^\(),  was  found  a  giant 
30  feet  high  ;  his  head  was  the  fize  of  an  hogfKead, 
and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five  ounces.  Near  Pa- 
lermo, in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  a  il<:eltton  of 
a  giant  30  feet  long  was  found,  in  the  year  1548;  and 
another  of  33  feet  high,  in  1550;  and  many  curious 
perfons  have  prcferved  feveral  of  thefe  gigintic  bones. 

"  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  two  famous 
ftieletons,  one  of  34  and  the  other  of  ^6  feet  high. 

"  At  Totu,  in  Bohemia,  in  758,  was  found  a  f]<ele- 
ton,  the  head  of  which  could  fcarce  be  tncompaffed  by 
the  arms  of  two  men  together,  and  whole  legs,  which 
they  ftill  keep  in  the  caftle  of  that  city,  were  26  feet 
long.  The  ikuU  of  the  giant  found  in  Macedonia,  Sep-  • 

tember  1691,  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

"  The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  treated 
this  matter  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  thefe  fadts; 
but  tiiinks  the  bones  were  thofe  of  elephants,  whales, 
or  other  enormous  animals. 

"  Elephants  bones  may  be  fliown  for  thofe  of  giants; 
but  they  can  never  impofe  (m  connoiffeurs  Whales, 
which,  by  their  immenfe  bulk,  are  more  proper  to  be 
fubftituted  for  the  largeft  giants,  have  neither  arms 
nor  legs;  and  the  head  of  that  animal  hath  not  the  leaft 
refemblance  to  that  of  a  man.  If  it  be  true,  tiiere- 
fore,  that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones  which 
we  have  mentioned  have  been  feen  by  anatomifts,  and 

by 
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^""''    by  tlieni  have  been  reputed  real  human  bones,  the  exift- 
•  ence  of  giants  is  proved." 

With  regard  to  the  credibility  of  all  or  any  of 
thefe  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  any  thing. 
If,  in  any  caftle  of  Bohemia,  the  bones  of  a  man's 
leg  26  feet  in  length  are  preferved,  we  have  indeed  a 
decifive  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a  giant,  in  comparifon 
of  whom  mod  others  would  be  but  pigmies.  Nor  in- 
deed could  thefe  bones  be  fuppofcd  to  belong  to  an 
elephant ;  for  an  elephant  itfelf  would  be  but  a  dwarf 
in  comparifon  of  fuch  an  enormous  monfter.  But  if 
thefe  bones  were  really  kept  in  any  part  of  Bohemia, 
it  feems  ftrange  that  they  have  not  been  frequently 
vifited,  and  particular  defcriptions  of  them  given  by 
the  learned  who  have  travelled  into  that  country.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  have  been  nations  of 
men  confiderably  exceeding  the  common  llature.  Thus, 
all  the  Roman  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  exceeded  the  Italians  in  fize;  and  it  appears 
that  tlie  Italians  in  thofe  days  were  of  much  the  fame 
ftature  with  the  people  of  the  prefent  age.  Among 
thefe  northern  nations,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  there 
would  be  as  great  differences  in  ftature  as  there  are 
smong  the  prefent  race  of  men.  If  that  ca.i  be  al- 
lowed, we  may  eafily  btlieve  that  fome  of  thefe  bar- 
barians might  be  called  giants,  without  any  great  im- 
propriety. Of  this  fuperiority  of  fize,  indeed,  the 
hiftorian  Florus  gives  a  notable  inftance  in  Teutobo- 
chiis,  above  mentioned,  king  of  the  Teutones :  who 
being  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Marias,  was  car- 
ried in  triumph  before  him  at  Rome,  when  his  head 
leached  above  the  trophies  that  were  carried  in  the 
fame  proccflicn. 

But  whether  thefe  accounts  are  credited  or  not,  we 
are  very  certain,  tliat  the  ftature  of  the  human  b>dy 
is  by  no  means  abfolutely  fixed.  We  arc  ourfclvcs  a 
kind  of  giants  in  comparifon  of  the  Laplander  ;  nor 
are  thefe  the  molt  diminutive  people  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth.  The  abbe  la  Chappc,  in  his  journey  into 
Siberia  in  order  to  obferve  the  lad  tranfit  of  Venus, 
pafTed  through  a  village  inhabited  by  people  called 
IVptltuL,  neither  men  nor  women  of  whom  were  above 
four  feet  high.  The  accounts  of  the  Patagonians  alfo, 
which  cannot  be  entirely  difercdited,  render  it  very 
probable,  that  fomewhere  in  South  America  there  is 
a  race  of  people  very  confiderably  exceeding  the  com- 
mon fize  of  mankind,  and  confequently  that  we  can- 
not altogether  difcredit  the  relations  of  giants  handed 
dov.-n  to  us  by  ancient  authors  ;  though  what  degree 
of  credit  we  ought  to  give  them,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
determined.     See  Patagonia. 

Rebel  GijyTS,  in  ancient  mythology,  were  the  fons 
of  Calus  and  Terra.  According  to  Htfiod,  they 
fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound  which  Coclus  re- 
ceived from  his  fon  Saturn,  and  Hyginus  calls  them 
f.>nsof  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are  reprefented  as 
men  of  uncommon  ftature,  with  ftrength  proportioned 
to  their  gigantic  fize.  Some  of  them,  as  Cottus,  Bri- 
areus,  and  Gyges,  had  each  50  heads  and  100  arms, 
and  fcrpents  inftead  of  legs.  They  were  of  a  terrible 
afptdt,  their  hair  hung  loofe  about  their  (lioulders,  and 
their  heard  was  fi'ffered  to  grow  unmolefted.  Palknc 
and  its  ncic^hbrurhood  was  ihe  place  of  their  refidence. 
I'he  defeat  of  the  Titans,  to  whom  they  were  nearly 
itlated,  incenfed  them  againft  Jupiter,  and  they  all 
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confpired  to  dethrone  him.     Accordingly  they  reared     Giants. 
Mount  Olfa  upon  Pelion,   and  Olympus   upon    Ofta  ;  Caufeway. 

and  from  thence  attacked  the  gods  with  huge  rocks,    *~~^ 

fome  of  which  fell  into  the  fea  and  became  idands'^ 
and  others  felt  on  the  earth  and  formed  mountains. 
Jupiter  fummoned  a  council  of  the  gods ;  when  bein-r 
informed  that  it  was  neccflary  to  obtain  the  alTiilance 
of  fome  mortal,  he  by  the  advice  of  Pallas  called  up  his 
fon  Hercules  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  this  hero  he  ex- 
terminated the  giants  Enceladus,  Polybotes,  Alcyon, 
Porphyrion,  the  two  fons  of  Alccus.  Ephialtus,  Othus, 
Eurytus,  Clytlus,  Tythyus,  Pallas,  Hippolitus,  Agrius, 
Thoon,  and  Typhon,  the  laft  of  whom  it  was  more 
difficult  to  vanquilli  than  all  the  others.  Jupiter  ha- 
ving thus  gained  a  complete  viftory,  caft  the  rebel* 
down  to  Tartarus,  where  they  were  to  receive  the  full 
punifhment  of  their  enormous  crimes  :  accordin"-  to 
the  accounts  of  fome  of  the  poets,  he  buried  them  alive 
under  Mount  Etna  and  diffi-rent  illands. 

Gi.iNTs-Caufeway,  a  vaft  colleftion  of  Bafallic  j)il- 
lars  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Basaltes. 

The  principal  or  grand  caufeway  (for  there  are 
feyeral  Icfs  confiderable  and  fcattercd  fragments  of  fi- 
milar  workmanfiiip)  confills  of  a  moft  irregular  ar- 
rangement of  many  hundred  thoufands  of  columns  of  a 
black  kind  of  rock,  hard  as  marble  :  alnioft  all  of 
them  are  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  but  fo  clofely  and 
compaftly  fituated  on  their  fides,  though  perfeftly 
diftind  from  top  to  bottom,  that  fcarce  any  thing  can 
be  introduced  between  them.  The  columns  are  of  an 
unequal  height  and  breadth  ;  f(>me  of  the  higlieft,  vi- 
fible  above  the  furface  of  the  ftrand,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  impending  angular  precipice,  may  be  about  20 
tict  ;  they  do  not  exceed  this  height,  at  leaft  none  of 
the  principal  arrangement.  How  deep  they  are  fixed 
in  the  ilrand,  was  never  yet  difcovered.  This  grand 
arrangement  extends  nearly  200  yards,  vifible  at  low 
water ;  how  far  beyond  is  uncertain :  from  its  decli- 
ning appearance,  however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable 
it  does  not  extend  under  water  to  a  dlftance  any  thing 
equal  to  what  is  feen  above.  The  breadth  of  the 
principal  caufeway,  which  runs  out  in  one  continued 
range  of  columns,  is,  in  general,  from  20  to  30  feet; 
at  one  place  or  two  it  may  be  nearly  40  for  a  few 
yards.  In  this  account  are  excluded  the  broken  and 
fcattered  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  conftruftion,  that 
are  detached  from  the  fides  of  the  grand  caufeway,  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  contiguous  to  the 
principal  arrangemfit,  though  they  have  frequently 
been  taken  into  the  width  ;  whicli  has  been  the  caufe 
of  fuch  wild  and  diffimilar  rcprefenlations  of  this  caufe- 
way, which  different  accounts  have  exhibited.  The 
highett  part  of  this  cai'leway  is  the  narroweft,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  impending  cliff  from  whence  the 
w  hole  projeds,  where,  for  four  or  five  yards,  it  is  not 
above  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  columns  of  this 
narrow  p^rt  incline  from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to  the 
wcftward,  and  form  a  flope  on  their  tops,  by  the  very 
unequal  height  of  the  columns  on  the  two  fides,  by 
which  an  alcent  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  from 
the  head  of  one  column  to  the  next  above,  graJatim, 
to  the  top  of  the  great  caufeway,  which,  at  the  di- 
flance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  cliff,  obtains  a 
perpendicular  polltion,  and  lowering  in  its  general 
4  Y  2  height, 
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Giants-  hciglit,  widens  to  about  20  or  between  20  and  30  feet, 
Caufc-.vay.  g^j  fg^  jqq  yards  nearly  is  always  above  water.  The 
"  tops  of  the  columns  for  this  length  being  nearly  of  an 
equal  height,  they  form  a  grand  and  fmpular  parade, 
that  may  be  eafily  walked  on,  rather  inclining  to  the 
water's  edge.  But  from  high-water  mark,  as  it  is 
perpetually  wadied  by  the  beating  furges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  confiJerably, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  fo  as  not  to  be 
walked  on  but  with  the  greateft  care.  At  the  diftance 
of  150  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turns  a  little  to  the  eall 
for  20  or  30  yards,  and  then  finks  into  the  fea.  The 
figure  of  thefe  columns  is  almoll  uuexceptionably  pen- 
tagonal, or  compofed  of  five  fides  ;  there  are  but  very 
few  of  any  ether  figure  introduced  :  fome  few  there 
are  of  three,  four,  and  fix  fides,  but  the  generality  of 
them  are  five-fidcd,  and  the  fpeftator  muft  look  very 
nicely  to  find  any  of  a  different  conftruftion :  yet 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  particularly  curious, 
there  are  not  two  columns  in  ten  thoufand  to  be  found, 
that  either  have  their  fides  equal  among  themfclves, 
or  whofe  figures  are  alike.  Nor  is  the  compofition  of 
thefe  columns  or  pillars  lefs  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  curious  fpeflator.  They  are  not  of  one  folid  (lone 
in  an  upright  pofition  ;  but  compofed  of  feveral  (hort 
lengths,  curioufly  joined,  not  with  flat  furfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other  like  ball  and  focket,  or 
like  the  joints  in  the  vertebra  of  fome  of  the  larger 
tind  of  filli,  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a  cavity, 
into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  oppofite  is  exaftly 
fitted.  This  is  not  vifible,  but  by  disjoining  the  two 
ftones.  The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is 
generally  about  three  or  four  inches.  And  what  is 
flill  farther  remarkable  of  the  joint,  the  convexity,  and 
the  corrcfpondent  concavity,  is  not  conformed  to  the 
external  angular  figure  of  the  column,  but  exadlly 
round,  and  as  large  as  the  fize  or  diameter  of  the  co- 
lumn will  admit  ;  and  confequently  as  the  angles  of 
tliefe  columns  are  in  general  extremely  unequal,  the 
circular  edges  of  the  joint  are  fcldom  coincident  with 
more  than  two  or  three  fides  of  the  pentagonal,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  circular  part  of  the  joint  to  the 
exterior  fides  and  angles  they  are  quite  plain.  It  is 
ftill  farther  very  remarkable,  likewife,  that  the  arti- 
culations of  thefe  joints  are  frequently  inverted  ;  in 
fome  the  concavity  is  upwards,  in  others  the  reverfe. 
This  occafions  that  variety  and  mixture  of  concavities 
and  convexities  on  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  is 
obfcrvable  tliroughout  the  platform  of  this  caufeway, 
yet  without  any  difcoverable  defign  or  regularity  with 
refpeft  to  the  number  of  either.  The  length  alfo 
of  thefe  particular  flones,  from  joint  to  joint,  is  va- 
rious :  in  general,  they  are  from  i  8  to  24  inches  long ; 
and,  for  the  moll  part,  longer  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  columns  than  nearer  the  top,  and  the  articulation 
of  the  joints  fomething  deeper.  The  fize  or  diameter 
likewife  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as  their  length 
and  figure;  in  general,  they  are  from  15  to  70  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  really  no  traces  of  uniformity 
or  defign  difcovered  throughout  the  whole  combina- 
tion, except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  inva- 
riably by  an  articulation  of  the  convex  into  the  con- 
cave of  the  piece  next  above  or  below  it;  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  a  finifliing  in  any  part,  either  in  height, 
kngth,  or  breadth,  of  ihij  guiigus  (;aufeway.    If  there 


is  here  and  tliere  a  fmooth  top  to  any  of  the  columns  Giatiti. 
above  water,  there  are  others  jull  by,  of  equal  height,  '^''"fewa^' 
that  are  more  or  lefs  convex  or  concave,  which  iliow  • 
them  to  have  been  joined  to  pieces  that  have  been 
wallied  or  by  other  means  taken  off.  And  undoubt- 
edly thofe  parts  that  are  always  above  water  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  as  even  as  might  be  ; 
and  the  remaining  furfaces  of  the  joints  muft  naturally 
have  been  worn  fmoother  by  the  conftant  friction  of 
weather  and  walking,  than  where  the  fea,  at  every 
tide,  is  beating  upon  it  and  continually  removing, 
fome  of  the  upper  ftones  and  expofing  frefh  joints. 
And  farther,  as  thefe  columns  preferve  their  diameters 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  the  exterior  ones,  which 
have  two  or  three  fides  expofed  to  view,  the  fame  may 
with  reafon  be  inferred  of  the  interior  columns  whofe 
tops  only  are  vifible.  Yet  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
and  equally  curious,  in  this  phenomenon,  is,  that  not- 
withlbnding  the  univerfal  difiimilitude  of  the  columns, 
both  as  to  their  figure  and  diameter,  and  though  per- 
fectly dillinft  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  is  the  whole 
arrangement  fo  clofely  combined  at  all  points,  that 
hardly  a  knife  can  be  introduced  between  them  either 
on  the  fides  or  angles.  And  it  is  really  a  moll  curious 
piece  of  entertainment  to  examine  the  clofe  contexture 
and  nice  infertion  of  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  angular 
figures  as  are  exhibited  on  the  furface  of  this  grand 
parade.  From  the  infinite  difTrrailarity  of  the  figure 
of  thefe  columns,  this  will  appear  a  moll  furprifing 
ciicumftance  to  the  curious  fpeftator  ;  and  would  in- 
cline him  to  believe  it  a  work  of  human  art,  were  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  inconceivable  that  the  wit 
or  invention  of  man  fhould  conftrutl  and  combine  fuch 
an  infinite  number  of  columns,  which  fhould  have  a 
general  apparent  likenefs,  and  yet  be  fo  univerfally 
difTimilar  in  their  figure,  as  that,  from  the  minutell 
examination,  not  two  in  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  fhould 
be  found,  whofe  angles  and  fides  are  equal  among 
themfelves,  or  of  the  one  column  to  thofe  of  the  other. 
That  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
to  an  attenti\te  fpedlator,  who  carefully  furveys  the 
general  form  and  fituation,  with  the  infinitely  various 
figuration  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  caufeway.  There 
are  no  traces*  of  regularity  or  defign  in  the  outlines  of 
this  curious  phenomenon;  which,  including  the  brokea 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  workmanihip, 
are  extremely  fcattered  and  confufed,  and,  whatever 
they  might  originally,  do  not  at  prcfent  appear  to 
have  any  conneftion  with  the  grand  or  principal 
caufeway,  as  to  any  fuppofable  defign  or  ufe  in  its 
firll  conllruction,  and  as  little  defign  can  be  inferred 
from  the  figure  or  fituation  of  the  feveral  conflituent 
parts.  The  whole  exhibition  is,  indeed,  extremely 
confufed,  difuniform,  and  deftitute  of  every  appear- 
ance of  ufe  or  defign  in  its  original  conftruilion.  But 
what,  beyond  dilpute,  determines  its  original  to  have 
been  from  nature,  is,  that  the  very  cliffs,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  caufeway,  efpecially  in  the  bay  to 
the  ea'.lward,  exhibit  at  many  places  the  fame  kind  of 
columns,  figured  and  jointed  in  all  r-efpe£ls  like  thofe 
of  the  grand  caufeway  :  fome  of  them  are  feen  near 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  in  general,  in  thefe  bayj 
to  the  eall  and  well  of  the  caufeway,  is  near  300  feet 
in  height  ;  others  again  are  feen  about  midway,  and 
at  different  elevations  from  the  ftrand.     A  very  con- 
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Gian'r-  fiderable  expofure  of  them  k  feen  in  the  very  bottom 
iulcway  of  the  bay  to  the  eaftward,  near  a  hundred  roods  from 
,  ,•  ^  the  caufeway,  where  the  earth  has  evidently  fallen 
"  .  away  from  them  upon  the  llrand,  and  exhibits  a  moll 
curious  arrangement  of  many  of  thefe  pentagonal  co- 
lumns, in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  fupporling,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  cliff  of  different  ftrata  of  earth,  clay,  rock, 
&c.  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  above.  Some 
of  ihele  columns  are  between  30  and  40  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  the  floping  bank  hiluw  them  ;  and, 
being  longeft  in  the  middle  of  the  airangement,  fhort- 
ening  on  cither  hand  in  view,  they  have  obtained  the 
appellation  of  organs,  from  a  rude  likenefs  in  this  par- 
ticular to  the  exterior  or  frontal  tubes  of  that  inllru- 
inent  ;  and  as  there  are  few  broken  pieces  on  the 
llrand  near  It,  it  Is  probable  that  the  outfide  range  of 
columns  that  now  appears  is  really  the  original  exte- 
rior line,  to  the  feaward,  of  this  collection.  Cut  how 
far  they  extend  internally  into  the  bowels  of  the  in- 
cumbent cliff,  is  unknown.  The  veiy  fubllance,  in- 
deed, of  that  part  of  the  cliif  which  projedls  to  a  point, 
between  the  two  bays  on  the  eaft  and  well  of  the 
eaufeway,  teems  compofed  of  this  kind  of  materials  ; 
for  befides  the  many  pieces  that  are  feen  on  the  iides 
of  the  cliff  that  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bays, 
particularly  the  eallern  fide,  there  Is,  at  the  very  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  jufl  above  the  narrow  and  highefl  part 
of  the  caulevvay,  a  long  coUetlion  of  them  feen,  whofe 
heads  or  tops  jufl  appearing  without  the  floping  bank, 
plainly  fliow  them  to  be  in  an  oblique  poiition,  and 
about  half-way  between  the  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal. The  heads  of  thefe,  likewlfe,  are  of  mixed 
furfaccs,  convex  and  concave,  and  the  columns  evident- 
ly appear  to  have  been  removed  from  their  original  up- 
right, to  their  prefent  inclining  or  oblique  poiition,  by 
the  linking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 

GIBBET,  or  GiBET,  a  machine  in  manner  of  a  gal- 
lows, whereon  notorious  criminals,  after  execution,  are 
bung  in  irons  or  chains,  as  fpedlacles  in  terrorem.  See 
Gallows. — The  word  in  French,  gilrt,  properly  de- 
notes what  we  call  gallows  :  it  is  fuppofcd  to  come 
originally  from  the  Arahic  giie/,  "  mount  or  elevation 
of  ground;"  by  Ttiion  gibel:  are  ufually  placed  on  hills 
or  eminences. 

GIBBOUS,  a  term  in  medicine,  denoting  any  pro- 
tuberance or  convexity  of  the  body,  as  a  perfon 
hunched  or  hump  backed. 

Infantsare  much  more  fubjtft  to  gibbofity  than  adults, 
and  it  oftener  proceeds  from  external  than  internal 
caufe?.  A  fall,  blow,  or  the  like,  frequently  thus  di- 
llorts  the  tender  bones  of  infants.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  caufc,  it  is  generally  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments  that  fuftain  the  Ipine,  or  a  caiies 
of  its  vertebra: ;  though  the  fpine  may  be  inflecled  fore- 
ward,  and  the  vertebra;  thrown  out  by  a  too  llrong 
and  repeated  a£lion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This, 
if  not  timely  redreffed,  grows  up  and  fixes  as  the  bones 
harden,  till  in  adults  it  is  totally  irretrievable  :  but 
when  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  the  perfon  young, 
there  are  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  common  method  is 
by  a  machine  of  pafteboard,  wood,  or  Heel,  which  is 
made  to  prefs  principally  on  the  gibbous  part  ;  and 
this  by  long  wearing  may  ftt  all  right.  The  furgcons, 
however,  have  a  different  inflrumcnt,  which  they  call 
a  crofs,  much  more  cfhcacioas,  though  not  quiiii  fo 
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convenient  in  the  wearing.     By  the  ufe  of  this,  the     Gibbous 
parts  are  always  prevented  from  growing  any  worfe,  II 

and  are  often  cured.     During  the  application  of  thefe    G.beon. 

affillanccs,  the  parts  Ihould  be  at  times  r\ibbed  with   ""^ 

hungary-water,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  the  like,  and  de- 
fended with  a  llrengthening  plafter. 

Gibbous,  in  allronomy,  a  term  ufed  in  reference  to 
the  enlightened  parts  of  the  moon,  whilll  flie  is  mo- 
ving from  the  firll  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the 
full  to  the  lall  quarter:  for  all  that  time  the  dark  part 
appears  horned  or  falcated;  and  the  light  one  hunched 
out,  convtx,  or  gibbous. 

GIBEAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  lying 
north  of  Jtrufalem  about  20  or  30  furlongs,  and  built 
upon  a  hill  as  its  name  imports. — This  city  gave  birth 
to  Saul,  the  lirfl  king  of  Ifrael,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
frequently  called  Gibcah  of  Saul,  or  Gibeah  the  native 
country  of  Saul. 

GIBELINS,  or  Gib  ELL  INS,  a  famous  failion  in  Ita- 
ly, oppolite  to  another  called  the  Guelphs. 

Thofc  two  fadfions  ravaged  and  laid  wade  Italy  for 
a  long  feries  of  years ;  fo  that  the  hllloi-y  of  that  coun- 
try, for  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than 
a  detail  of  their  mutual  violences  and  daughters.  The 
Gibelins  flood  for  the  emperor  againll  the  pope  :  but 
concernin;;  their  origin  and  the  reafon  of  their  names 
we  have  but  a  very  obfcure  account.  According  to 
the  generality  of  authors,  they  rofe  about  the  year 
1 240,  upon  the  emperor  Frederick  1 1. '3  being  excom- 
municated by  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  Other  writers 
maintain,  that  the  two  factions  arofe  ten  years  before, 
though  Hill  under  the  fame  pope  and  emperor.  But 
the  mofl  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Maimbourg,  who 
fays,  that  the  two  tactions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelins 
arofe  from  a  quarrel  between  two  ancient  and  illullri- 
ous  houfes  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  that  of  the 
Henries  of  Gibeling,  and  that  of  the  Guelphs  of  Adorf. 
GIBEON,  a  city  feated  on  an  eminence  about  40 
furlongs  from  Jerufalem  northward,  and  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Gibcah.     See  Geea. 

This  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Gibeonltes,  who 
took  the  advantage  of  Jofliua's  oath,  and  of  that  which 
the  elders  of  Ifrael  likewlfe  fworc  to  them,  upon  an 
artificial  reprefcntation  which  they  made  of  tlieir  be- 
longing to  a  very  remote  country,  and  their  delirc  of 
making  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews.  Jofliua  (ix.  3, 
4,  iy/eq.)  and  the  elders  inconliderately  entered  into 
a  league  with  thefe  people  ;  but  fbon  difcovered  their 
millake.  Upon  this,  fending  for  the  Gibeonites,  they 
reproached  them  with  their  fraud  ;  and  without  revo- 
king the  promile  which  they  had  made  to  them,  of 
giving  thcin  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry 
wood  and  water  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  as 
flaves  and  captives  taktn  in  war;  in  which  (late  of 
fervltude  they  remained  till  the  ruin  and  entire  dlfper- 
fion  of  the  Jewilh  nation. 

The  Gibeonites  were  dcfcended  from  tlie  Hivitcs, 
the  old  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  polielfed  four 
cities,  whereof  Gibeon  was  the  capital.  The  cllies  were 
Cephira,  Becroth,  Kirjathjearim,  and  Gibeon,  Jo(h.  ix. 
17.  Thtfe  cities  were  afterwards  given  to  tht  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  except  Kirjathjearim,  which  fell  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  The  Gibeonites  continued  ever  after  fubjcdl 
to  thofe  burdens  which  Jofliua  had  impofed  on  them, 
and  were  very  fiutliful  to  the  Ifraclius. 

GIBLETS, 
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Gililets,        GIBLETS,  the  offals  or  entrailii   of  a   g-oofe  ;  \n- 

Gibriliar.  dudlug  [h^  heart  and  liver,  with  the  feet,  gizzard,  &c. 

'         The  word  is  fiippofed  to  be  formed  of  gobiets  ;   from 

the  French ^oif J//,  "  nioiithfid." — Giblets  make  a  con- 

fiderable  article  in   cookery  :  they  boil  giblets,   ftevr 

giblets,  make  ragous  of  giblets,  giblet-pies,  &c. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  promontory,  or  rather 
peninfula,  of  Spain,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  35.  50.  W. 
Long.  5.  35.  To  the  ancients  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Calpe,  and  was  alfo  called  one  of  the  PlILrs  of 
Hercules;  by  the  x-\rabians  it  is  called  Gehel  Tarei,  that 
is,  "  the  moimt  of  Tarck,"  from  T^jrei,  the  name  of  the 
Saracen  general  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  centnry.  The  whole  is  an  immenfe  rock, 
rifing  perpcndiculaily  about  440  yards,  meafuring 
from  north  to  fouth  about  two  EngliHi  miles,  but 
not  above  one  In  breadth  from  eaft  to  well. — Tlie  town 
lies  along  the  bay  on  the  well  fide  of  the  mountain  on 
a  decline  ;  by  which,  generally  fpeakinj?,  the  rains 
pafs  through  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  town  was 
confiderably  larger  than  the  new,  which  at  prclent  con- 
fifts  of  between  400  and  500  houfes.  Many  of  the  ftreets 
are  narrow  and  Irregular  :  the  buildings  are  of  differ- 
ent materials ;  fome  of  natural  Hone  out  of  the  quar- 
ries, forfie  of  a  faftitious  or  artificial  (lone,  and  a  few 
of  brick.  The  people  are  iujiplled  with  frefli  provi- 
fions  chiefly  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  with  fruit, 
roots,  and  vegetables  of  all  forts  from  thence,  or  from 
their  own  gardens.  Befides  what  is  properly  called  the 
town,  there  are  feveral  fpaclous  and  commodious  pub- 
lic edifices  erefted ;  fucli  as  barracks  for  the  fokllers, 
with  apartments  for  their  officers,  magazines  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  ilnrehoufes  for  provifions,  &c.  The  in- 
habitants, exclufive  of  the  Britifli  fubjecls  dependent 
on  the  garrifon,  or  who  refide  there  from  other  motives, 
confift  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portuguefe,  a  confider- 
able  number  of  Genotfe,  and  about  as  many  Jews ; 
making  in  the  whole,  according  to  Dr  Campbell,  be- 
tween two  and  three  thoufand,  without  reckoning  the 
garrifon  ;  though  fome  make  them  much  fewer.  The 
'town  may  be  faid  to  have  two  ports  ;  the  firftlying  to 
the  north,  and  Is  proper  only  for  fmall  veffels  ;  the  o- 
ther  is  very  commodious  for  large  veffels,  and  has  a 
fine  ftone  quay.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful  and  capa- 
cious, being  In  breadth  abo'it  five  miles,  and  in  length 
eight  or  nine,  with  feveral  fmnll  rivers  running  into  it. 
It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  place.  There  is  no  ground 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  it  atr  ico  fathoms  depth, 
fo  that  a  fquadron  may  lie  there  in  great  fafcty  ;  the 
breezes  from  it  are  very  refrefliing ;  audit  contributes 
likewlfe  to  the  fubfillence  of  the  inhabitants,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  ftrait  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  the  ocean 
paffes  into  the  Mediterranean,  thereby  dividing  Europe 
from  Africa,  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  abciit  13  leagues. 
In  this  ftrnit  there  are  three  remarkable  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Spanifli  lide,  and  as  many  oppofite  to 
them  on  the  Barbary  fide.  The  firft  of  thcfe,  on  the 
fide  of  Spain,  Is  rape  Trefalgar,  oppofite  to  which  Is 
cape  Spartel ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  Hood 
the  fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  the  poffcfiion  of  the 
Brillfli.  The  next  on  the'Spanllh  fide  Is  Tarifa  ;  and 
over  againft  it  lies  Malabata,  near  the  toivn  of  Alcaf- 
fer,  where  the  llralts  are  about  five  leagues  brortd.  Lalt- 
\j,  Gibraltar,  facing  the  mountain  of  Abyla,  near  the 


fortrefs  and  tow^n  of  Ceuta,   which   make  the  eaftern  G'' 
entry  of  the  ilraits.  ''"' 

This  Important  fortrefs  feems  to  have  been  firft  par-         ' 
ticularly  noticed  as  a  place  of  confequence  in  the  yearji^n  j.^a 
712.      At  that  time  the  general  of  the  caliph  Al  Wa-  by  tlic  Si 
lid  landed  with  an  army  of  1  2,000  men  on  the  Ifthmusritcns. 
between  Mons  Calpe  and  the  continent  ;  and  that  he 
might   fecure   an  intercourfe  with  Africa,  ordered  a 
calUe  to  be  built  on  the  face  of  that  hill.      Part  of  the 
building   Hill  remains ;  and,  from  an   infcrlptlon   dlf- 
covered  above  the  principal  gate,  appears  to  have  been 
finiftitd  In  725.      It  continued  in  tlie  poffcffion  of  the 
Saracens  till  the  beginning  of  the  i4thcentuiy,  when         ^ 
it  was  recovered  by  Ferdinand  king  of  Caltlle.     InVariousr 
133^,  hov/ever,  it  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  fon""'"''"'"' 
of  the  emperor  of  Fez,  who  came  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Moorlfh  king  of  Gianada.     An  attempt  %vas  made 
upon  it  in  1349  by  Alonzo  king  of  Caftile  ;  but  when 
the  fortrefs  had  been  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  a 
peililentlal  fever  broke  out  in  the  Spaniftr  camp,  which 
carried   off  the   king  himfelf,   with  great  part  of  his 
army  ;  after  which  the  enterprlfe  was  abandoned. 

The  fortrefs  continued  In  the  poffeffion  of  the  Sa- 
racen dcfcendants  of  the  prince  of  Fez  until  the  year 
1410,  when  it  was  taken  poffeffion  of  by  Jofeph  III. 
king  of  Granada.  A  defign  of  attacking  it  was  form- 
ed by  Henry  de  Gufman  in  t435  ;  but  the  enterprife 
having  mifcarried  through  his  imprudence,  he  was  de- 
feated and  flain.  However,  it  was  at  length  taken 
after  a  gallant  defence  by  his  fon  John  de  Gufman  in 
1462;  fince  which  time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chriftians.  In  1540,  it  was  furprlfed  and  pil- 
laged by  Piali  Hamct,  one  of  Barbaroffa's  corfairs  ; 
but  the  pirates  having  fallen  in  with  fome  Sicilian  gal- 
leys, were  by  them  defeated,  and  all  either  killed  or 
taken. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  fortifications  of  Gib-  its  forcific 

raltar  were  modernifed,  and  fuch  additions  made  as  to  tions  impr 

render  them  almoft  impregnable.      It  was  taken  by  theY''''  ""r 
■I-      1/1      u  ■      .1  £•  \  .{IrenKUiei 

iLngliln,  however,    in   the  reign  or  queen  Anne,  and  ,j 

fince  that  time   has  remained  in  their  poffeffion  ;  and 
probably  will  alwayG  do  fo,  unlefs  ceded  by  treaty,  as 
it  appears  altogetlier  inipoffihle  to  reduce  it  by  any 
force  of  artillery  let  It  be  ever  fo  great.     In  the  year_  ,    *, 
1704,  in  confequence  of  the  refolutlon  adopted  by  the^jf  (j^afg 
court  of  Britain   to  affift   the  archduke  Charles  In  his  Honke  in 
pretenfions  to  the  SpiUiifh  crown,   Sir  George  Rooke'7°4' 
was  fent  with  a  powerful  fleet  into  tlie  Mediterranean. 
His  orders  being  limited,  nothing  of  confequence  was 
done  for  fome  time,  until  at  laft  an  attempt  on  Gibral- 
tar was  rcfolved  upon;  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  conquetl,   as  to  prevent  any  reflec- 
tions againft  the  admiral  for  Inaftivity.     On  the  21ft; 
of  July  that  year,   1800  troops  were  landed  upon  the 
iiHinius  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hcffe 
Dannftadt;  and  on  the  refufal  of  the  governor  to  fur- 
render,  preparations  were  made  for  attacking  the  place. 
Early  in   the  morning  of  tlie   23d,  a  cannonade  w-as 
begun  from  the  fleet,  and  kept  up  fo  briflvly,  that   in 
five  or  fi>;  hours  the  Spnnlardi  were  driven  from  many 
of  their  guns,  efpeclally  at  the  new  mole-head.     The 
admiral  perceiving,    that   by  gaining  this  part   of  the 
fortification,  the  reduclion   of  the  reft  would  be  faci- 
litated, ordered  out  fome  armed  boats  to  take  pofltf- 
fion  of  it.     On  their  approach  the  Spaniards  fprung  a 
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jibraltar.  mine,  which  demolifhed  part  of  the  ivorks,  killed  two 
"~v~~'    lieuttnants  and   40  private  foldiets,  wounding  about 

»6o  more.  Notwithllanding  this  difaller,  the  afTail- 
ants  kept  poflenion  of  the  work,  and  took  a  fmall  ba- 
llion,  now  the  eight-gun  battery,  half  way  between 
the  mole  and  the  town.  On  this  the  governor  thought 
proper  to  capitulate,  and  the  prince  of  Hcffe  took  pof- 
ftflion  of  the  gales  on  the  24th.  T!ie  gairifon,  con- 
fifting  at  moll  of  150  men,  marched  out  with  the  ho- 
nours of  war ;  and  the  Spaniards  who  chofe  to  remain 
were  allowed  the  fame  privileges  thty  had  enjoy rd 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  works  were  found 
/try  llrong,  and  the  place  well  provided  with  ammu- 
nition and  military  (lores. 

This  conqutft  was  atchieved  with  the  lofs  of  about 
6:,^  killed  and  216  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lilh.     Tlie  prince  of  HclTe  remained  governor;  and  18 
men  of  war  were  lift  at   Lifbon  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Leake,  to  fuccour  the  garrlfon  if  there 
ihould  be  occafion.     The  lofs  of  fuch  an  important 
fortrcfs,  however,  having  alarmed  both  the  couits  of 
Madrid  and  Paris,  orders  were  fent  to  the  marquis  de 
Vllladarias,  a  Spanlfh  grandee,  to  lay  fiege  to  it,  in 
ir  hv  the  which  he  was  to  be  afiilled  by  a  naval  force  from  Tou- 
aiqi-is  lie  Ion.      The   prince   imnieciiately   applied   to  Sir   Jolm 
lladarias.  Leake   for  f.iFitlance  ;  but   before  the  latter  had  time 
to  coiiiply   with   his  rcqueft,  a   French   fleet  arrived, 
and  debarked  fix   battalions  to  the  afliftance  of  the 
^  Spaniards  ;  after  which   they  proceeded  to  the  wtft- 

I,  ward,    leaving   only    fix    frigates  in   the   bay.       The 

trenches  were  opened  on  the  i  ith  of  October,  about 
which  time  Sir  John  arrived  with  20  fail  of  Englllh 
and  Dutch  fiiius  ;  but  hearing  that  the  French  were 
about  to  attack  him  with  a  fupcrior  force,  he  judged 
it  proper  to  return  and  refit.  Having  vtiy  prudently 
left  orders  at  Lifbon  to  make  preparations  for  tliis 
purpofe  in  his  abftnce,  he  was  enabled  to  acconipliih 
the  work  v  ith  fuch  expedition,  that  on  the  29tli  of 
the  fame  month,  he  returned,  and  furprifed  in  the  bay 
three  frigates,  a  tire-ihip,  two  Englilh  prize.',  a  tar- 
tan, and  a  ilors-fhip.  After  this  exploit  he  landed 
fome  reinforcements,  fupplicd  the  uarrifon  with  fix 
months  provifion  and  amrriunition  ;  at  the  fame  time 
iletaching  on  fhore  a  body  of  5C0  failors  to  aflitl  in 
repairing  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Sir  John  enemy's  fire. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  difappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  fuccefs  from  an  attack  which  had  been  projetlcd 
that  very  night,  and  for  which  purpofe  2C0  boats  had 

»been  collefted.     Still,  however,  they  did  not  defpair  ; 
and  fuppofing  that   the   garrifoo  would   be   off  their 
guard  and  ftcure  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  their 
fleet,  they   formed  the   rafh   defign  of  attempting  to 
furprife  the  place  though  the  Britifh  admiral  was  ftill 
fperate    before  it.     In  this  mad  attempt  5C0  volunteers  affo- 
empt  of  ciated,  taking  the  facrament  never  to   return  unlefs 
ne  >\a     .(jey  accomplifhed  their  purpofe.     They  we:re  conduc- 
h  vUun    jgj  jjy  3  gQjj  li^^jj  ^Q  fj^ig  fouth  fide  of  the  rock  near 
"■  the  cave-(3uard,  at  that  time  called  tht  pafs  of  loctift- 

trees.  This  they  mounted,  and  lodged  thcmfclves  the 
fjrft  nighr  in  the  Cave  of  St  Michael:  the  next  ihey 
fcaled  Charles  V.'s  Wall ;  furprifed  and  maffacrtd  the 
guard  at  Middle-hill  ;  where  afterwards,  by  ropes  and 
ladders,  feveral  hundreds  ef  the  party  defigntd  to  fup- 
port  thcmweie  hauled  upj  but  btiiig  difcovertd,  they 
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were  attacked  by  a  ftrong'  party  of  grenadiers,  and  all   Gibralur. 

of  them  at  lad  either  killed  ot  taken.     Thefe  brave  '^~^ 

adventurers  were  to  have  been  fupported  by  a  body  of  .p.     * 
French  troops,  and  fome  feints  were  propofed  to  drawjji  kpfd' 
off  the  attention  of  the   garrifon  ;  but,    through  the  taken, 
difagreement  of  the   commanding  officers,  thefe  pro- 
pofals  were  ntt  put  in  execution,  and   thus  the  ve>lun- 
teers  were  left  to  their  fate. 

Notwithllanding  thefe  misfortunes  the  Spaniards  ftill  The  ffcpe 
continued  the  liege,  and  fitted  out  a  llrong  fquadron  '''"  <:ond- 
from  Cadiz,  with  a  defign  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  ""'• 
provifions  which  might  be  fent  to  the  garrifon  ;  flat, 
teiing  themfelvts  at  the  fame  time,  that,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  their  fleet.  Sir  John  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
tire, and  the  gairifon  of  confequence  to  furrender  to 
their  united  attacks.  They  continued  their  fire  there- 
fore with  additional  fury,  difmounted  many  of  the  can- 
non, and  did  efiential  injury  to  the  works  in  fcvcral 
diflerent  places.  The  prince  of  Heffe,  however,  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  his  endeavours  to  difappoint 
their  expeftations.  As  it  was  probable  that  an  at- 
tempt might  be  made  to  llorm  the  curtain,  a  cuvette 
was  dug  in  the  ditch  which  was  filled  by  the  tide,  anil 
a  double  row  of  palifades  placed  parallel  to  the  works. 
The  chambers  of  the  mine  ui^der  the  glacis  were  load- 
ed, and  all  means  taken  to  defeat  fuch  an  attempt;  but 
on  a  fudden  the  Spaniards  feemed  to  have  altered 
their  defign,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  the  lines 
which  the  garrifon  had  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  to  flank  the  glacis,  and  overlook  their  advan- 
ced works.  While  affairs  remained  in  tliis  fituation,  _,  '"  . 
part  of  the  fuccours  they  had  long  expected  arrived  info,,  rein-^* 
the  bay,  December  7.  1704,  and  in  two  days  after,  forced, 
the  remainder  came  in  with  near  2000  men,  along 
with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  an.muniiion  and 
provifions.  Thefe  had  lailcd  from  Cape  Spartel  un- 
der convoy  of  four  frigates  ;  but  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  whofe 
fleet  they  miflook  for  their  own;  however  they  efca- 
ped  by  the  fortunate  circumllance  of'beiiig  becalmed, 
lo  th.at  they  could  not  pet  up  to  them. 

Sir  John  Leake   having  thus  powerfully  reinforced 
the  garilfon,  thought  his  prefence  ia  the  bay  no  longer 
neceflar)',  and  therefore  fct  fail  for  Lilbun,   where  he 
arrived  about  the  end  of  the  year.    In  the  beginning  of 
January  1  705  the  Spaniards  were  reinforced  by  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  infantr)',  and   on   the    iith  of  the 
month  made  an  attack  on  the  extremity  of  the  King's 
Lines,  but  were   repulfed.     The  attack  was  renewed  viir.rj-j 
next  day  with  600  grenadiers,   French  and   Walloons,  attack  !,y 
fupported  by  I  ceo  Spaniards  under  lieutenant-general'''*  •''i''- 
Fuy.     They  drlpofed  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as"'"*^ 
ftiowed  an  intention  to  llorm  a  breach  which  had  been 
made   in    the  Round  Tower  at   the  extremity   of  the 
King's  Lines,  and  another  in  the  entrenchment  on  the 
hill.      The    retrenchment    wiiich    covered    the    latter 
breach,  with  part  of  the  entrenchment  joining  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  rock,  was  defended   at   night   by  a  cap- 
tain, three  fubilterns,  and  90  men  ;  but  it  was  cullo- 
marv  for  the  captain  to  withdraw,   with  two  fubalterns 
and  60  men,  at  day-bieak.    The   kound  Tower  waj 
defended    by    180    men,    commanded    by    a    lieute- 
nant   colonel.     The    marquis,    by    defcrters  from   the 
garrifon,  had  obtained   intelligence  cf  the  ftrength  o£ 
thefe  noils,  and  planned  hi*  attack  accordingly.     The  - 
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Ii'a'tar.  (Jttacliment  for  the  upper  breach  mounted  the  rock  at 
"V~~-'  midnight,  and  concealed  themfclves  in  the  clifts  until 
the  captain  had  withdrawn  ;  after  which,  advancing 
to  the  point  of  the  entrenchment,  tliey  threw  grenades 
on  the  fiibaltern  and  his  party,  fo  that  they  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  place.  At  the  f.mie  time  300  men 
linrmed  the  Hound  .Tower,  where  lieutenant-colonel 
Bar  made  a  vigorous  defence,  though  the  enemy,  ha- 
vincc  paffed  the  breach  above,  annoyed  them  on  the 
flanks  with  great  ftones  and  grenades.  Obferving, 
however,  the  Spaniards  marching  down  to  cut  oft  his 
retreat  from  the  town,  he  retired  ;  and,  by  getting 
over  the  parapet  of  the  King's  Lines,  defcended  into  the 
covered  way,  where  the  Englilh  guards  were  polled. 
Thus  the  garrifon  were  alarmed ;  all  the  regiments  were 
aiTembled  at  their  proper  polls;  and  captain  Fifher  en- 
deavoured to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  with  17 
men,  but  they  were  repulfed,  and  himfelf  taken  pri- 
foner.  At  laft,  hoivever,  the  Tower  was  retaken  by 
lieutenant- colonel  Mancal  at  the  head  of  400  or  500 
men,  after  it  had  been  in  the  pofrcffion  of  the  enemy  up- 
wards of  an  hour. 

The  Efarrifon  were  now  farther  reinforced  by  fix  com- 
panies of  Dutch  troops  and  200  EnglKh  foldiers,  toge- 
ther with  fome  provifions  and  (lores.  The  affailants, 
however,  were  (till  determined  to  go  on.  The  mar- 
qviis  de  Villadarias  was  fuperfeded  by  the  Marifchal  TefTe 
a  Frenchman,  with  whom  Admiial  Pointis  was  defired 
to  co-operate  in  blocking  up  the  place.  The  Marifchal 
therefore  joined  the  army  with  four  frefh  battalions,  be- 
fides  eight  companies  which  had  been  fent  before ;  the 
ordnance,  which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  conftant 
life,  was  exchanged  for  others,  and  the  works,  as  they 
then  ftood,  put  into  the  bed  repair.  On  the  part  of 
the  Englilh  a  reinforcement  was  ordered  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  and  Sir  John  Hardy, 
to  join  Admiral  Leake  at  Lifbon  ;  which  junftion  be- 
ing effefted,  the  whole  fleet,  confifting  of  28  Englilh, 
4  Dutch,  and  8  Portuguefe  men  of  war,  having 
on  board  two  battalions  of  land  forces,  fet  fail  from 
Happily  for  the  befieged,  however,  the  in- 
rains   and   llorms  about  this  time  had  retarded 
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The  French  L;f|,^n 
fleet  difper-  j^ 
led  by  a  cenant 
i'.orm.  the  operations  of  the  land-forces,  and  greatly  diitrefTed 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy.  Eight  (hips  of  the  latter  were 
forced  from  their  anchors  by  the  Itrong  wellerly  wind, 
and  obliged  to  drive  aloft.  At  this  critical  period  Sir 
John  Leake,  with  the  allied  fleet,  entered  the  flraits. 
On  his  approach  the  few  remaining  French  (hips  put 
out  to  fea  ;  and  the  Britilh  admiral  difcovering  live 
lail  making  out  of  the  bay,  and  a  gun  tired  at  them 
from  the  garrifon,  immediately  gave  chace.  Three 
French  men  of  w?'  A'ere  taken,  and  the  admirars  fliip 
and  another  driven  on  fhore,  where  they  were  burnt. 
The  red,  on  hearing  the  repoit  of  the  guns,  had  made 
the  bed  of  their  way  to  Toulon. 

The  j^farrifon  was  now  fo  well  fupplied,  that  Mar- 
turned  in'o  jlial  TefTe  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  trenches,  and 
a  blockade,  formed  a  blockade,  drawing  an  intrsnchmeiit  acrofs  the 
and  at  lalt  JUbmus  to  prevent  the  garrifon  from  ravaging  the 
r-idea-  country.    The  prince  of  Helfe  remained  for  fome  time 

in  the  place,  where  he  repaired  the  batteries,  and  made 
fome   additions  to  the  fortifications ;   after    which  he 
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joined  the  arch-duke  Charles  at  IJfbon,  As  tlve  latter,  Olbra^tjK 
however,  was  refolved  to  try  lii?  fortune  with  the  Earl  "~~V" 
of  Peterborough  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  the  prince 
was  fent  back  to  Gibraltar  to  prepare  part  of  the  gar- 
rifon for  embarkation,  and  foon  after  was  followed  by 
the  whole  fleet.  Major  General  Ramos  was  now  ap» 
pointed  governor  of  Gibraltar,  in  which  only  two  new 
battalions  were  left,  as  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  enemy.  The  new  governor,  however,  brought  with 
him  400  men  for  the  greater  fccurity  of  the  place  ;  but 
foon  religned  his  government  to  Colonel  Roger  Elliot, 
during  wliofe  time  Gibraltar  was  made  a  free  port  by  a 
fpecial  order  from  the  queen. 

Colonel  Elliot   was   fucceeded  by  colonel  Congreve 
before  the  year  17 14,  and   he   by  Colonel  Cotton  a  - 

fliort  time  after.  In  I  720  the  Spaniards  feem  to  have  a  new  at 
threatened  another  attack.  Ceuta,  a  Spanifh  fortrefs  tack  threa 
in  Barbary,  had  been  for  many  years  befieged  by  the^"''^.''>''f 
Moors  ;  and  a  powerful  armament,  commanded  by  the  •  P^^'*™' 
marquis  de  Lada.  was  now  affembled  in  Gibraltar-bay,  * 

under  pretence  of  relieving  the  African  fortrefs,  but 
with  a  fecret  defign  of  tirft  furprifing  Gibraltar  ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  had  provided  fcaling  ladders,  &c. 
The  armament,  however,  had  not  been  fitted  out  with 
fuch  fecrecy,  but  that  the  Britilh  rr-iniflry  had  intelli- 
gence of  it.  On  this  they  fent  orders  to  colonel  Kane, 
go"ernor  of  Minorca,  to  embark  with  part  of  his  gar- 
rifon for  Gibraltar  under  convoy  of  the  fleet  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  his  arrival  he  found  the  place  in  a 
critical  fituation.  The  garrifon  confilled  only  of  three 
weak  battalions  under  major  Hetherington,  befides 
whom  there  was  only  one  other  field  officer,  major 
Batteroux,  in  the  place,  and  no  more  than  14  days 
provifions  remaining.  The  pofture  of  affairs,  however, 
was  altered  by  the  arrival  of  colonel  Kane  with  500 
men  with  provifions  and  ammunition;  which  reinforce- 
ment, together  with  the  fpirited  behaviour  of  the  Bri-yL  I  r 
tjfli  commodore,  induced  the  Spanifh  commander  to  a- given  up. 
bandon  his  defign,  though  he  remained  of  opinion  that 
the  fortrefs  might  then  have  been  carried  by  a  general 
aflault. 

NotwithflandliiEr  this  difappointment,   the  Spaniards  .      ,     . 
J.I  .  ur  1  /-••u     1  J   .A.nnthera 

continued  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  Gibraltar  ;  and,  j^,^  ^  ; 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  i  726,  aflfcmbled  an  army  in  1726. 
the  neighbourhood  of  Algeliras,  encamping,  on  the 
20th  of  January  following,  on  the  plain  below  St 
Roch,  and  erecting  a  battery  on  the  beach  to  protedl 
their  camp.  Though  admiral  Hopfon  was  then  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  yet,  as  he  had  received 
no  intelligence  of  the  aAual  commencement  of  hoftili- 
ties  between  Britain  and  Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  al- 
low the  boats  of  the  latter  to  pafs  with  provifions,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  between  Algefiras  and  the  camp,  at 
the  fame  time  that  colonel  now  brigadier  Kane,  who 
had  been  a  fecond  time  fent  from  Minorca,  lay  under 
fimilar  embarrafTments.  The  operations  of  tlie  Spa- 
niards, however,  feemed  {o  evidently  to  tend  towards 
an  attack,  that  the  governor  thought  proper  to  or- 
der fuch  of  that  nation  as  were  in  the  town  to  leave 
it,  and  to  forbid  their  galleys  to  anchor  under  his 
guns  (a). 

The  count  de   Las  Torres  commanded  the  Spanifh 

forces 


i 


(4)  At  this  time  the  fortifications  of  Gibraltar  were  confiJerably  different  from  what  they  had  been  in  1705. 

Several 
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Clbriltar.  forces,  amounting  to  near  lo.oco  men  ;  and  foon  af- 
^~~'/~~-  ter  forming  his  camp,  he  advanced  within  reach  of  the 
garrilon.  The  brigadier  then  delired  him  to  keep  out 
of  his  reach,  otherwife  he  fliould  do  his  utmoft  to  force 
hira  ;  bat  to  this  the  Spanilh  commander  replied,  that, 
as  the  garrifon  could  command  no  more  than  tlicy  had 
power  to  maintain,  he  (hould  obey  his  Catholic  maje- 
fty's  orders,  and  incroach  as  far  as  pofQble.  Hoftili- 
ties,  however,  were  not  commenced  until  the  loth  of  Fe- 
bruary 1727,  when  the  Spaniards,  having  brought  ma- 
terials for  batteries  to  the  old  wind-mill  on  the  neutral 
ground,  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the 
Spanilh  general  had  commenced  holUlitics  by  incioach- 
ing  fo  far  on  the  liberties  of  the  garrifon.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  governor  fent  to  the  count  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  breaking  ground  before  the  garrifon  ;  but  recei- 
ved for  anfwer,  that  "  he  was  in  his  mailer's  territories, 
and  was  not  a  jt'-verable  to  any  other  perfon  for  his  con- 
duft."  On  this  the  governor  opened  the  batteries  of 
the  OIJ  Mole  and  thofe  of  Willis  upon  the  Spanilh 
workmen  ;  however,  they  perliiled  in  carrying  on  their 
optralionp,  and  at  night  marched  a  party  down  to  the 
Devil's  Tower,  where  they  immediately  broke  ground, 
and  b<-gan  a  communication  with  their  other  works. 
The  governor  was  now  informed  by  fome  dtierters,  that 
the  enemy  were  forming  a  mine  in  a  cave  under  Willis's 
Battery,  with  a  defign  to  blow  it  up  :  but  the  plot  be- 
ing thus  happily  dilcovered,  a  party  was  immediately 
ttationed  to  cut  off  the  commuoication.  On  the  2 2d 
of  February  the  Spaniards  opened  on  the  garrifon  with 
17  pieces  of  cannon  behdes  mortars;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing brigadier  Kane  left  Gibraltar  to  fend  a  rein- 
forcement from  Minorca.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
nieniy  opened  a  new  battery  of  22  guns  on  the  Old 
Mole,  and  on  the  8th  another  of  15  guns,  bearing  al- 
fo  upon  the  fame  Mole,  the  guns  of  which  had  annoyed 
the  welltrn  (lank  oftheir  approaches. 

All  this  time  the  garrifon  had  kept  up  a  conftant 
and  well  direfttd  lire  from  the  batteries  which  bore  up- 
on the  works  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  ordnance  in  ge- 
neral being  old,  were  frequently  burlling  ;  by  which 
they  luffercd  more  than  from  the  lire  of  the  befiegers. 
The  latter  were  alfo  greatly  difttefl'td  by  the  fleet  un- 
der admiral  Hopfon  a;id  Sir  Charles  Wager,  who,  lince 
the  bfginriing  of  the  fiege,  had  intercepted  their  home- 
bound  ihips,  and  at  the  fame  time  greatly  benctited  the 
garrifon  by  bringing  the  prizes  into  the  bay.  Finding 
the  Spaniards,  however,  obllinately  bent  on  their  en- 
jL,  terprife,  they  formed  a  defign,  on  the  fecond  of  April, 

P  to  bombard  AlgeCras,  from   whence  the  beficged  were 

fiippliid  with  various  articles  of  ammunition  ;  but  the 
fleet  happening  to  be  becalmed,  the  detign  was  after- 
wards unaccountably  abandoned  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of 
a  reinforcement  from  Minorca,  they  failed  to  the  well- 
ward,  leaving  the  garrifon  to  defend  thcmfelvcs  the  bell 
way  they  could. 

The   enemy  continued   to  augment  their  batteries, 

and  iTcft  new  ones,  until  they  amounted  at  lalt  to  60 

cannon  bcfidcs  mortars  ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 

governor  received  Intelligence  that  a  general  affault  was 
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intended  ;  to  repel  which  he  took  every  proper  prccau-   Ghnltar. 
tion.     The   enemy,   however,  ftill  added  to  their  ap-         v      -^ 
preaches,  and  confidcrable  reinforcements  were  received        ,„ 
by  both  parties.     Hoflilities,  however,  ceafed  on  theCfOition 
1 2th,  when  news  arrived  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  ge- "f  hoaiii. 
neral  peace  were  figncd  ;   fincc  which  time  to  the  year"'*- 
1779    no     farther    attempts    were    made    on    Gibral-        »o 
tar.     In  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  fie^es  the  lofs  of  the  *'''"' '"^ 
Spaniards  was  ver)-  contiderable ;  that  of  1705  coftlng"^'''.' "^i'-^ 
them  not  lefs   than  1 0,000  men,  Indudini^  thofe  whori'.nral- 
dicd  of  ficknefs  ;  and   in   that  of  1727  their  lofs  wastempu. 
computed  at  near  3000,  befides  cafuahies,  which  could 
not  be  afceruined.     That  of  the  garrilon  amounted  in 
I  705  to  400  ;  and  in  1 727  to  300  ;  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber, confidering  that   during  the  liege  70  cannon  and 
30  mortars  burft  on  the  batteries. 

The  hoftilc  manifetlo  prefented  by  the  SpaniHi  am-  cibrilnr 
baffador  to  the  court  of  London  at  the  commencement  blocked  up 
of  the  late  war,  was  foon  followed  by  an  interruption  of"  •779- 
communication  betwixt  Spain  and  the  fortrefs  of  Gibral- 
tar.  Kodireft  intention  of  attacklngor  dillrefling  it,  how- 
ever, was  manifellcd  till  die  1  6th  of  July,  when  the  port 
was  completely  blocked  up  by  a  fqujdron  of  two74gun 
fhips,  feveral  frigates,  galleys,  &c.  Ten  days  after  they 
began  to  form  a  camp  on  the  plain  below  St  Rocb,  three 
miles  from  the  fortrefs.  The  garrifon  at  tliis  time  coii- 
firted  of  5382  men,  Including  officers,  with  a  company 
of  engineers  and   aitificers  ;   but  the  greatell  expecta- 
tions were  formed  from  the  abilities  and  valour  of  gene- 
ral Elliot  the  governor.      As  foon  as  the  breaking  off 
the  communication   with  Spain  indicated  approachinT 
hollilities,  the   governor   took   every    pieca  ition    that 
could  be   fuggefted   by  military    wifdom  ;   but  though 
informed  of  the    rupture  betwixt  the  two  courts  ha- 
ving ailually  taken  place,  and   though  he   beheld   the     '  n 
hoilile  operations  of  the  enemy,   no  means  were  ufcd  to  Hoftilitics 
Interrupt   them   till  the  12th  of  September,  when  the*^"'"""-""' 
batteries  of  Green's  Lodge,   Willis,  and  Queen  Char- ^y*"  8»r- 
lotte,   were  opened  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  \iew  to  dI-"°^ 
fturb  the  workmen. 

From   this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  fSo 
the   enemy  continued  the  blockade    both   by   fea  and 
land,  but  wlthmit  doing  any  damage  to  the  works  or 
garrifon;  and    I:   was   not   until  the    12th  of  January 
that  a  tingle  ptrfon  was  wounded.      This   happened  to  A  »*  m»n 
be  a  woman,  who,  pafling  near  one  of  the  houl'es,  wasfifl^o  .nd- 
flightly  hurt  by  a  (hot  from  the  enemy.     In  the  mean'' '"  '*" 
time,  however,  the  ufual   fupplies  of  provifions  being  '^^'■"■'^•* 
cut  off,  the   garrifon  began   to   feel  all  the  horrors  of       24 
famine.   All  the  necefiarles  of  life  were  ver)-  fcarce,  and  Eiccliive 
to   be  procured  only  at  exorbitant  prices.      Veal,  mut-  "Icarnrfs  oi 
ton,  and  beef,   fold  from  half  a  crown   to  four  ihillingsP™"''''"*' 
per   pound  ;  frefli   pork   from  two   to  three  (hillings ; 
fulted  beef  and  pork  fifteen  pence  ;  fowls  eighteen  (hil- 
lings per  couple  ;  ducks  a  guinea  ;   fiie-wood,  five  diil- 
lings  per  hundred   weight  ;  a  pint  of  milk  and  water 
fifteen  pence  ;  a  fmall  cabbage  coft  five  fliilllngs,  and  a 
fmall  bunch  of  outer  leaves  five  pence;   Irilji  butter 
half  a  crown  per  pound ;  candles  as  much  ;  and  eggs 
fixpence  each.     As  the  rock,  however,  I»  almoll  fur- 
4  Z  rounded 


Seveial  works  were  erecled  on  the  heights  above  the  lines  called  JVlll'is's  Sjtteries  ;  the  Prince's  Lines  were  ex- 
tended to  the  extremity  of  the  rock,  and  an  inundation  was  formed  out  of  the  irorafs  in  front  of  the  grand 
battery. 
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Gibraltar. 
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i6 
The  garri 
ion  relieve 
.iit<t   rc;n- 


roimJed  by  the  fea,  it  was  natural  to  fiippofe,  that  in 
fjch  a  fcarcltv  of  otlier  provifion^  great  benefit  would 
hiivc  been  derived  from  the  ocoan  ;  but  the  tiftiermen, 
being  all  foreigners,  and  under  no  regulation,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  prefcnt  fcarcity  of  provilions  in  the  gar- 
rifon  to  exail  a  moft  exorbitant  price  for  the  fi(h  they 
fupplied. 

Had  matters  remained  long  in  this  ftate,  it  is  plain 
that  the  fortrcfs,  however  (Irong,  mull  liava  falkn  Into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  h  iw'.ver,  effec- 
tually relieved  in  confequence  of  the  viftory  gained  by 
admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spanllh  fiett  commanded  by 
Don  Juan  dc  Lanirara.  The  former  had  been  furniflicd 
wiih  a  (Irong  fquadron,  in  order  to  relieve  this  import- 
ant fortiefs;  with  which  having  fet  fail,  he  in  a  few 
days  (ell  in  with  a  !i"])anin)  fleet  of  i6  tranfports  bound 
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of  Highlanders,  confifting  of   1051  incn,  oflficers  in-  Gbialor, 
eluded.     An  opportunity  was  alfo  taken    of  fending  ■— v"~~^ 
away  w  ilh  the  fleet  all    the  invalids  and  women  in  the 
garrifon  ;  with  whom  they  ftt  fail  on  the  loth  of  Fe- 
bruary, leaving  in  the  bay  only  the  Edgar  and  Panther 
fiiips  of  the  line,  with  two  friijatss. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Ijriiifh  fleet  the  blockade 
was  immediately  refiimed  ;  and  notwithllanding  the 
ample  fupplics  lately  received,  the  garrifon  foon  began 
again  to  experience  the  Inconvcniency  of  wanting  frelh 
provilions.  It  had  hitherto  received  thcfe  in  abun- 
dance from  the  coail  of  Barbary  ;  but  an  unaccount- 
able alteration  had  now  taken  place,  fo  that  the  fricnd- 
(hip  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco  was  transferred  from 
Great  Britain  to  Spain  in  a  manner  totally  unprece- 
dented.     Plis  pailiality    towards    the   latter   was   the 


from   Bilboa  to  Cadiz,  and  laden    with  provificms  and      more  fiirprifing,  as  Britain  had  given   no  provocation. 


naval  H>)re8,  conveyed  by  a  man  of  wan-  of  64  gnns, 
four  frigates,  and  two  armi  d  vefTels.  Of  thcfe  only  a 
(iiigle  tranfport  efcaped,  the  rell  bcng  all  captiireij  on 
tlic  8tii  of  J.u^nary  i  7S0  ;  and  the  lofs  of  tlum,  at  the 
fame  lime  that  It  proiiiife.3  to  be  very  ferviceable  to  the 
garrifon,  was  equally  detrimental  to  the  enemy,  who 
were  now  in  great  want  both  of  provlfions  and  mate- 
rials for  their  (hipping. 

This  advantage  w.is  foon  after  followed  by  a  much 
preater.  On  the  16th  of  the  fame  month  a  Spanllli 
tqiudron  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line  wa^  difeovered  iff  Cape 
ill  Vincent  ;  and  the  Britifh  admiral  having  taken  the 
proper  methods  to   come  up  with  them  as  quickly  as 


and  the  enmity  between  Spain  and  Moryjco  ieemed  to 
be  in  a  manner  conftitutlonal,   and  founded  upon  fuch        j- 
caufes  as  toidd  never  ceafe   to  operate.     Thus,  how- Thegarri- 
ever,  the  garrifon  became  daily  more   and    more   dif-  f '"  again 
trtfled,  fiom   being   obliged   to   make   conftant  life  of  jl*  '" 

their  fait  provilions,  and  even  this  with  the  llricteft 
economy.  The  indullry  and  rtfolution  of  the  Brltilh 
feamen  and  officers,  indeed,  fometimcs  oveicame  all 
obllacles,  fo  that  they  found  means  to  procure  the  ne- 
ceflary  refrefliments;  though  in  fo  doing  they  were 
certainly  expofcd  to  the  utmoft  danger  from  the  enemy. 
At  the  fame  time  the  defence  of  the  garrifon  was  Ij 
vigoious,  that  while  it  continued  to  be  fupplied  even 
polliblc,  an  engagement  touk  place  about  four  in  the  in  this  feanty  manner,  the  Spaniard.!  began  to  lofe  all 
aticinoon.  At  this  lur.e  the  hcadmofl  fliips  of  the  hope  of  redui.in;^  it  ;  for  which  reafon  they  formed  a 
Biitidi  line  clofcd  in  with  the  nearcfl  of  the  enemy,  projcCt  of  burning  all  the  Britilh  (hipping  in  the  bay. 
and  In  half  an  hour  one  of  the  Spaniards,  mounting  70  '1  he  night  appomtcd  for  putting  this  fchcme  in  exe-rj  r  r 
guns,  and  having  on  board  600  men,  blew  up,  and  all  cution  was  the  6th  of  June  1780,  when  ten  fire  (hips,  ful  attempt 
on   board  ptriflied.      In  two  hours  more  another  Spa-      favoured  by  an  uncommon  daiknefs.   Hood  over  from'"  ''irn  the 

the  Spanilh  to  the  Britllli  (ide  of  the  b.iy.  'J  heir  de-  •'iriti(hlhii)- 
(ign  was  to  fet  tire  to  the  (torehoufes  neareft  to  the'""^' 
water  fide,  as  well  as  to  the  (hlppir.g  tl^re  ;  but  ha- 
ving been  too  precipitate  in  firing  their  fiiipj,  and 
being  received  alfo  by  a  very  heiivy  cannonade,  the  at- 
tempt was  frullrated.  On  this  occafion  the  (kill  and 
intrepidity  of  the  Britifh  feamen  was  eminently  dif- 
played.  Having  maimed  their  boats,  they  graj)pled 
the  firefliips  already  in  flames;  ^nd,  notwithltauding 
their  dreadful  appearance  and  the  dang-er  of  their  ex- 
ploding, towed  them  clear  of  the  veflels  under  the 
walls,  and  cxtinguiihi'd  them. 

The   failure   of  this   project  was  a  grievous  difap- 


iu(h  flilp  of  the  line  was  taken  ;  notwithllanding  which 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigour  till  two  in  the 
morning,  when  the  headmoft  iTiip  of  the  enemy  ilruck 
to  the  Sandwich  ;  after  which  the  firing  ceafed.  The 
wcathei  throughout  the  niglic  was  fc  tempeftuous  that 
it  was  with  the  utmod  difficulty  the  Britilh  could  take 
pofTefTion  of  thofe  (hips  which  furrendered.  Thcfe 
were  fix  in  number,  but  two  of  them  drove  alhore  and 
were  loll,  only  four  being  biought  fafe  into  Gibraltar. 
Tliefc  were  the  admiral's  flrip  of  80  guns  and  700  men, 
with  three  others  of  70  guns  and  600  men.  The  en- 
gagement, however,  happened  fo  near  the  Ihore,  and 
the  Britifh   were    fo  eager  in  fecuring  the  lee-gage  to 


prevent  tlie  enemy's   elcape,  that  Admiral   Rodney's     pointment   to    Don   Barcclo  the  Spanilh  ailmnal,  who 


(hip,  together  with  feme  of  the  largeft  in  the  fleet,  were 
in  great  iJanger  of  running  on  the  fiioalt  of  St  Lucar; 
nor  could  they  be  got  into  deep  water  again  without 
ir.uch  labour  and  the  exertion  of  great  iiavdl  (kill.  It 
was  the  opinion  ol  all  who  were  prcfent  in  the  aAion, 
that  had  this  engagement  happened  in  the  day-time, 
or  hdl  the  weather  been  lels  boillerous,  not  one  of  the 
Spanifli  fltips  couM  have  efcaped  ;  and  even  as  It  was, 
thofe  which  got  ofl  were  fo  eifentially  damaged  as  to 
be  unfit  for  feivice. 

The  news  of  this  important  vldlory  arrived  at  Gib- 


ky  read)'  with  his  (quadron   to   intercept   the   Britilh 
vdfels  tiiat  might  attempt  to  efcdpe  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that    the   batteries  on   their  lines   were  in  reaainefs  to 
bombard  the  town,  if  the  lire-ihips  had   luceeeded   in 
caufing  atjy  conflagration  on  Ihore.    The  failuicofthe 
prefent  attempt,  however,  was  foon  followed  by  other 
dilallers       j\s  loon  as  they    bad,  with    great   labour,  ^^^^ 
pufhed  forward  their  new  works,  and  conlliucled  new  works  dt- 
liatteries,    they    were   certainly  deitroyed   by  tlie   be-llro)cJ. 
lieged  ;  and  their  mortification  on   thefe  occafions  was 
the  greater,  as  it  was  ufiial  for  the  gt.vernor   to   allow 


Irahav  on  the  evening  ot  the  day  after  it  was  fought  ;  them  to  ccliipltte  their  works  before  he  coinmenced 
and  ill  two  days  more  the  garrifon  was  completely  re-  his  delirudlive  operations.  Thus  the  labour  of  many 
lievtd  by  the  arrival  oi  the  fleet  and  convoy,  at  the  fame  days  was  often  loll  in  a  few  hours,  jnd  afterwards  was 
tin. I   thai  they  were  fu.tiier  reinfoiccd  by  a  regiment     to  be  lefuaied  with  as  little  profpcit  of  fuccefs  as  bt- 

1  fore. 
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Gibraliir.   fore.    The  garrifon  were  now  confiderably  annoyed  by 
*-      ■"""    the  Spanifli  gun-boats,  to  which  indeed  the  (hipping 
3"     .    were  equally  expofed  with  themfelvea.  Thefe  were  velTeU 
fon'aSnoT.  ^^^m  30  to  40  tons  burden,  cor.ftrufted  fo  that  they  lay 
eA  by  the     low  in  the  water,  which  rendered  them  difficult  to  be 
Span  fli        aimed  at.     They  had  15  oars  on  a  fide,  carried  40  or 
K"""""*"-  50  men,  with  a  26  pounder  on  the  prow  ;  and,  from 
the   facility  of  managing  them,  two  were  deemed,  in 
calm  weather,  to  be  a  match  for  a  frigate  of  moderate 
fize.      All    their  efforts,  however,    could  dill   do   no 
more   than  to  reduce  the  garrifon  to  great   ftraits  for 
want  of  provifions  ;  and  to  this  dreadful  inconvenience 
the  Britifh  fubmilted   with   the   greateft   checrfulnefs. 
From  the  time  of  Admiral  Rodney's  departure  in  the 
month  of  February   1  780  to  the   month  of  OAobcr, 
almoll  the  only  provifions  in  the  garrifon  were  fuch  as 
.J         tended    to    produce    the  fcur\-)';    which   accordingly 
Thefcurvy  raged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  threaten  the   moft   fatal 
Tagfj  intheconfequences.     An  antidote,    however,    was   happily 
garrifon.      procured   by    the    capture  of  a   Danifh  dogger  from 
Malaga  laden  with  lemons  and  oranges,  which  the  go- 
vernor immediately  purchafcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  gar- 
rifon, and  diftributed  among   them.     "  At  this  lime 
(fays  Captain  Drinkwater)  the  fcurvy  had  made  dread- 
ful   ravages    in    our   hofpitals,   and    more   were    daily 
confined  ;  many,  however,   unwilling  to   yield  to  its 
firft  attacks,  perfevered  in  their  duty  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced ftages.     It  was  therefore  not   uncommon,  at 
this  period,   to    fee  men,  who,  fome   months  before, 
were  hale,   and  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue,    fup- 
potting  themfelves  to  their  polls  upon  crutches,  and 
even  with  that  affiftance  fcarctly  able  to  move  along. 
The  mod  fatal  confequences  in  (hoi    were  to  be  appre- 
hended   to    the    garrifon    from   this  terrible  diforder, 
when  this  Dane   was  happily  direfted  to  our  relief." 
3»         According   to    Mr   Cairncrofs,  an  eminent    furgeon, 
Caitncrofs's^Jjo  was  preftnt  during  this  fiege,  "  the  fcurvy,  which 
account  of  ^^^  ^.^^^j  j^^   Gibraltar,   differed  in   no  rcfptd   from 
that  difeafe  ufually  contrafted  by  failors   in  long  fea- 
voyages  ;  and  of  which  the  immediate  caufe  fecmed  to 
be  the  fubCftmg  for  a  length  of  time  upon   faked  pro- 
vifions only,  without  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vegetables 
or  other  actfcent  foods.     The  circumftances  related  in 
the  voyage  of  that  celebrated  circumnavigator  Lord 
Anfon,   of  confolidattd   fraclures  difuniting,  and  the 
callofity  of  the  bone  being  perfectly  diffolved,  occur- 
red   frequently   in  our  hofpitals,   and   old  fores   and 
wounds  opened  anew  from  the  nature   of  the  diforder. 
Various  antifcoibutits  were  ufed  w-ithout  fuccefs,  fuch 
as  acid  of  vitriol,  four  crout,  extract  of  malt,  effence  of 
fprucc,  &c.  ;  but  the  only  fpecifics  were  frclh  lemons 
and  oranges  given  liberally  ;  or,  when  they  could  not 
be  procured,   the   prefervcd  juice  in   fuch  quantities, 
fiom  one  to  four  ounces  per  day,  as  the  patient  could 
bear.      Whilft  the   lemons   were  fjund,   from  one    to 
three  were  adnviniftred  each  day   as   circumftances  di- 
rcdted.     '1  he  juice  given  to  thofe  in  the  moft  raalig- 
naot  ftate  was  fonielimes  diluted  with   fugar,  wine,  or 
fpiiits;  but    the   convaltfccnts   took  it   without  dilu- 
tion.     Women  and  children  were  equally  alfeifted,  nor 
wtre  the  officers  exempted  from  this  dreadful  diforder. 
33         It  became  almcft  general  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Method  of  ^ir.ter  feafon,  owing  to  the  cold  and  moifture  ;  and  in 
tiBonjiufe.  '''^  beginning  of  fpring  when   vegetables   were   fcarce. 
'  The  juice  was  preferved  by   adding  to  60  gallons  of 
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cxprefTed  liquor  about  five  or  ten  gallons  of  brandy, 
which  kept  it  in  fo  wholefome  a  ftate,  that  feveral 
calks  were  opened  in  good  condition  at  the  clofe  of 
the  fiege.  The  old  juice,  however,  was  not  fo  fpeedi- 
ly  efficacious  as  the  fruit,  though  by  pei-fevering  longer 
in  its  ufe  it  feldom  failed." 

Till  this  month  the  allowance  of  fait  provifions  hadThelnrri- 
continued  undiminilhed  ;   but  now  it  was  judged  necef-  ^ '"  diiUc(- 
faiy  to  reduce  the  allowance  of  bread  and  meat,   and '^',' ^°''"^"' 
to  make  fome  other  regulations  in  order  to  enforce  the  fions."*'* 
ftrifteft   economy  with   regard  to  food.      Every  thing 
of  this-tind  that  could  be  prac'tifed,  however,  fecmed 
infufficient    to    preferve    the    garrifon    from    ahfolute 
want.      In  the  beginning  of  the  year    1781  provifi  ins 
became  exceedingly  fcarce,  by  reafon  of  the  almolt  to- 
tal expenditure  of  what  was  contained  in   the  public 
ftores,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  ene-my's  cruizrrs.      A- 
bout  the  middle  of  February  the  town  bakeis  left  off 
work  for  want  of  flour;  and  many  of  the  poorer  f-rt 
wanted  bread.     The   price  of  frcfti   provifions  again 
rofe  to   a  moft  enormous  height.     Small  pigs  foil  at 
two  guineas  ;  turkeys  at  three  ;  gecfe  at  30  llillliiigs  ; 
fowls  and  ducks   at    10   fhillings  ;  damaged  bifcurt  a 
ftrilling  the  pound;  peafe  l8d.  ;  and   all  other  neceffa- 
rics  in  proportion  ;  at  the   fame   time   the  fcarcity  of 
fuel  was  fuch,  that   it    was  fometimes  fcarcely  procu- 
rable in  quantity  fufficient  to  drcfs  the  victuals. 

The  garrifon  had  hitherto  derived   affillance  occa-  The  ^rri. 
fionally  from  the  gardens  on  the  neutral  ground,  tho' f  n  eiitre- 
vail  quantities  of  vegetables  had  been  removed  thence '\'^/'P"""* 
by  the  enemy.      Towards   the   end   of  the   month    of  or,'),' "/(,. 
October  1780,  however,   the  Spaniards  determined  to  tral ground, 
expel  the  Britilh  from   the  gardens  entirely  ;  and   this 
they  accomplilhed  In  fplte  of  all  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  them.      From  this  time  the  rcfources  with  re- 
gard to  vegetables   depended  entirely  upon  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  cultivation  ;   which,  happily  for  the  garri- 
fon,  was  attended  with  fuch  fucccls,  efpeclally  during 
the  winter  months,  that  the  produce  came  at  laft  to  be         ,5 
nearly  equal  to  the  demands.      At  laft,  on  the  12th  of  •Jt'ppiic.I  hy 
April  1781,  fuppheswere  brought  by  the  Britifh  rt.;et  ''""  15  'ti(h 
under  admirals  Darby,  Digby,  and  Rofs,  though  they  "* 
could  not  be   got   in   without  great   difliculty.      The 
gun-boats  already  mentioned  were  now  much  incrcrled 
in  number  and  ftrength  of  conftruclion  ;   infclling  the 
bay  in  fuch  a  manner  as  greatly   to   interrupt  the  de- 
barkation of  the  ftores.     As  no  vtflilsof  the  fame 
kind  had  been  prepared   to  oppof;   them,    th^y   oulj 
fcarce  be  prevented  from  cfTediiig  their  purpofc  of  burn- 
ing the  ftore  (hips.   With  this  viewtlicy  had  ajjproach- 
ed  them  every  morning  in  hazy  weal  hi  r  1 1  the  num- 
ber of  between  20  and  30,  fcveral  of  them   caiiying 
mortar-pieces  ;  and  as  they  ufod  both  fails  and  oars, 
they  eluded  all  purfuit,  by  withdrawing  on   the  rife  of 
any  bretze.     To  keep  oft  thefe  troublefome  gutlls  fe- 
veral  ftout  frigates  were  obliged  to   llation  themfelves 
along  the  bay  for  the  proteilion  of  the  (hipping  ;  but 
even   this  did  not  prevent  them  from  continuing   their 
mi.Lftation  ;   and    notwithftanding    the   vigilance   and 
activity  of  the  Britilh  failors,  it  was  feldom  that  they 
could  comi  near  enough  to  do  them  any  damage.     In        .'' 
fplte  of  all  their  endeavours,  howevc-,  t'le  gairil'on  was  ,      /^^\ 
effcCTually    relieved;    an  exploit  which  fo  exceedingly  j- j,^  ,„  j^. 
inltated  the  court   of  Spain,    that  they  dcleiniiiied  to  trt  ihcm- 
excit  the  utinoft  force  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  fail  fdve*  to 
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G.br«l«*.  in  the  execution  of  their  favourite  projeft.  The  works     as  were  obUged  to  ftay  ;  allowing  them  a  free  pafTage  Gibraltar. 

'~— /—    before  the  town  wtie  therefore  carried  on  with  more     to  England,  and  fupplying  them   witli  provilions  for   y~— ^ 

vigour  tlian  ever,  and   the   moll  tremendous  prepara-     the  voyage. 

tions  made  to  taufe  the  oblUnate  garrifon  feel  the  re-         During    this   bombardment,  not  only  the  greiteft 
fcntmcnt  of  an  txafpcrated   enemy.     Tlicir  battciits     part  of  tlie  effects  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  were 
were  now.mouuttd  with  gum   of  the   heavicll   metal,     deilroyed,  but  tlie  fortiheations  were  in  many  places        „ 
and  with  niortar-piects  of  the  largeft  fize  ;  tlie  number     greatly  injured  ;  and  the  woilt  was,  that  the  remainder  Difordtrly 
of  the  former  augmented  to  near  200,  and  of  the  latter     were  deilroyed  by  tlie  loldicrs,  who  had  arrived  at  fuch behaviour 
to  upwards  of  80.      Fur   three  weeks  this  prodi;}:ious     a  pitch  of  licentioulnefs,   that   they    neither   re;^ardcd  °'^  "■'"^ '"'^ 
artlUeiy  continued  to  pour  forth  an  idmoil   ineclfant     nor  would  obey  their  officers.      They   were  incited  to         " 
iliower  of  fhot  and  fliells,  infomuch  that,  in  the  time     this  dtlhuftive  fclieme  by  the  avarice  of  fome  of  the 
juil    mentioned,   they  had   confiimed    100,000  lb.   of     inhabitants  who  had  hoarded  up  and  concealed  a  quan- 
gunpovvdcr,  and    thrown   into  the   town  four  or  five     tily  of  necefl;uy  articles,  in  order  to  procuic  an  advan- 
,5         thaufand  {hot  or  (htlU  every  24  hours.  ced  price.     Tiiey  now,  therefore,   kept  no  bounds  in 

The'town  By  fuch  an  immenfe  bombardment  the  town  was  al-  diilipation,  walle,  and  extiavagance  ;  a  leinarkablc  in- 
entirelyde- fnofl  totally  laid  in  ruins.  The  inhabitants,  computed  ftance  of  which  is  given  by  Captain  Drinkvvater,  in 
ftfoyed.  2J,  ^^^^  jj^gj^  3CO0  in  number,  experienced  every  dif-  their  roalling  a  pig  by  a  fire  made  of  cinnamon.  To 
culty  that  could  arife  from  the  deilruction  of  their  ha-  put  a  llop  to  thefe  atrocious  proceedings,  rigorous  mea- 
bications  :  fcveral  of  them  were  killed,  and  all  forced  fures  were  of  neceility  adopted  ;  and  it  was  intimated, 
to  leave  the  town,  and  take  Ihclter  under  tents  with  that  any  foldier  convifted  of  being  drunk  or  afleep  upon 
what  accommodation  could  be  provided  for  them  in  his  poll,  or  found  marauding,  fhould  be  immediately 
fuch  fcenes  of  horror  and  confufion.  Numbers  took  executed.  The  lofs  of  human  lives  during  this  dread- 
th&. opportunity  of  retiring  with  the  fleet  ;  while  many  ful  bombardment  was  lets  than  could  have  been  expec- 
that  remained  were  now  reduced  from  a  ftate  of  opu-  ted  ;  but  many  remarkable  circumllauces  are  taker* 
lence  to  the  greateft  dillrefs.  The  conduft  of  Cover-  notice  of  by  Captain  Drinkwatcr,  fome  of  which  are 
nor  Elliot  was  very  humane  and  companionate  to  fuch     related  in  the  note  (a> 


(b)  Two  boys  belonging  to  the  artificer  company  were  endowed  with  fuch  wonderful  ftrength  of  vifion,  that 

they  could  fee  the  fliot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air  almoft  as  foon  as  it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  ;   and 

were  therefore  conftantly  placed  upon  fome  part  of  the  works  to  give  notice  to  the  foldicrs  of  the  approaching 

danger.     During  the  time  of  the  hotteft   fire,  however,  the  men  were  io  habituated  to  the  fall  of  (hells  and 

(hot  around  them,   that  they  contracted  an  infenfibiUty  of  danger,  and  almoft  required  to  be  cautioned  by  their 

officers  to  avoid  the  explofion  of  a  (hell  when   lying  with  the  fufee  burning  at  their  feet.      In  confequence  of 

this  inattention,  they  frequently  ncgletted  the  advice  of  the  boys  above  mentioned,  and  their  negleft  could  not 

but  be  prodiidive  of  fatal  effeds.     An  inftance  of  this  happened  on  the  Princefs  Amelia's  battery,   where  a. 

iliot  thus  difregarded  came  through  one  of  the  capped  embrafures,  carried  oflf  one  of  the  legs  from  three  fol- 

diers,  and  wounded  a  fourth  in  both.      In  other  cafes,   in  which  the  perfons  tbemfelves  have  obferved  the  (hot 

or  (hells  coming  towards  them,  they  have  been    fafcinated   by  its  appearance,  and   unable  to  move  from  the 

fpot,  as  fmall  birds  are  faid  to  be  by  the  rattle-fnake.      "  This  fudden  arrelt  of  the  faculties  (fays  our  author)  was 

nothing  uncommon  :  feveral  inltances  occurred  to  my  own  obfervation,  where  men,  totally  free,  have  had  their 

fcnfes  fo  engaged  by  a  (liell  in  its  dcfcent,  that  though  fenfible  of  their  danger,  even  fo  far  as  to  cry  for  afTiil- 

auce,  they  have  been  immoveably  fixed  to  the  place.      But  what  is  more  remarkable,  thefe  men  have  fo  inftan- 

taneoufiy  recovered  themfelves  on  its   fall    to  the  ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  of  iafety   before  the  fliell 

burlt."      In  this  manner  Lieutenant  Lowe  of  the  1  2th  regiment  was  fafcinated  by  a  (hot  which  he  law  coming, 

but  had  not  power  to  remove  from  the  place  before  it  felt  upun  him  and  took  off  his  leg. 

Where  thefe  ihells  bur(l  they  produced  inftant  and  certain  deftruflion,  mangling  in   the  moft  dreadful  man- 
ner.    The  following  are  fome   inllances.     A  matrofs  had  the  misfortune  of  breaking  his  thigh  by  fome  acci- 
dent ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  fpirit,  could  fcarce  bear  the  confinement  necenfary  for  its  reunion.      In  confe- 
quence of  this  he  went  abroad  too  foon,  and  thus  unfortunately  broke  the  bone  a  fecond  time.     Being  noxr 
confined  to  bed,   a  fhell  happened  to  fall   into  the  room  where  he  was,  and,  rebounding,  lodged  itl'eif  diredlly 
upon  him.     The  convalefcents  and  fick  inllantly  fummoned  all  their  ftrength,   and  crawled  out  of  the  room, 
while  the  poor  matrofs  lay  below  the  fhell,  kept  down  by  its  weight,   and  utterly  unable  to  ftir.      In  a  few  ft- 
conds  it  burft,  and  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  fcorched  him  in  a  dreadful  manner.      He  furvived  the  explofion, 
was  fenfible  to  the  laft  moment,  and  died  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  killed  on  the  batteries.     The  cale 
of  a  foldier  of  the  7  ^d  regiment   fliows  that  even   in  the  moft  dangerous  cafes  we  fliould  never  defpair  of  reco- 
very while  life  remains.     This  unfortunate  man  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  wind  of  a  (hell,  which,  inftantly 
burfting,  killed  his  companion,  and  mangled  himfelf  in  a  Ihocking  manner.      His  fltuU  was  dreadfully  fraftured, 
his  left  arm  broken  in  two  places,  one  of  his  legs  (battered,  the  fl<in  and  mufcles  torn  off  from  part  of  hit  right 
hand,   the  middle   finger  broken  to  pieces,  and  his  whole  body  moft  feverely  bruifed  and  marked  with  gun- 
powder.     He  prefentcd  fo  horrid  an   objetl  to  the   furgeons,  that  they  had   not  the  leall  hopes  of  faviiig  hit 
life,  and   were  at  a  lofs  what  part  to  attend   to  firtt.      He  was  that  evening  trepanned  ;  a  few  days  afterward* 
his  leg  was  amputated,  and  other  wounds  and  frattures  were  dreffed.   Being  poifelfed  of  a  moft  excellent  conttltu- 
tion,   nature  performed   wonders  in   his   favour,  and  in  i  i  weeks   his   cure  was   completely  effecied.      On  the 
18th  of  September  a  flwll  from  the  liaes  fell  into  a  houle  where  the  town-major  captaiu  Curke,  with  majors 
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By  tKe  beginning  of  June  1 781,  the  enemy  had  re- 
laxed conliderably  in  their  firing,  fclJam  exceeding 
600  ihot  in  a  day  ;  and  continued  gradually  to  dimi- 
nilh  this  number  fo  remarkably,  that  towards  the  end 
of  Augult  they  ftldom  fired  in  the  day,  and  only  dif- 
charged  fix  or  feven,  and  fometimee  not  above  three, 
fliDt  in  the  night.  The  batteries  at  land,  however, 
were  fucceeded  by  the  gun-boats;  which  renewed  their 
attacks  every  day,  keeping  the  garrifon  in  continual 
alarm,  and  never  tailin^r  to  do  more  or  lefs  execution. 
To  reftialji  them,  therefore,  a  battery  of  guns  capable 
of  thi owing  their  (hot  to  a  great  diliancc  was  erected 
a<  near  as  poflible  to  the  enemy  ;  and  as  it  reached 
their  very  camp,  it  wts  determined  to  open  it 
upon  them  as  often  as  the  gun- boats  made  their 
attacks  ;  which  bein;r  foon  perceived,  tlicy  thouglit 
it  prudent  to  dcfill  in  fome  mealure  from  that  mode 
of  hollility.  They  concinued  Hill,  hosvevcr,  to  im- 
prove their  works,  and  for  this  purpofe  employed  the 
beft  engineers  both  of  France  and  Spain  ;  fo  that  by 
the  latter  part  of  Novem'oer  1781,  they  had  them 
brought  to  fuch  a  Hate  of  perfedtion  as  filled  both 
kingdoms  with  the  moil  fanguine  expectations  of  luc- 
ccfs.  Governor  Elliot,  however,  far  from  being  dif- 
mayed  at  thefe  formidable  bulwarks,  fuftercd  them  to 
proceed  without  moleltation  to  the  end  of  their  fcheme, 
that  he  might  as  in  a  moment  deltroy  the  labour  of  fo 
many  months,  and  thus  render  the  difappointment  the 
greater.  In  the  night  of  the  27tL  of  November,  a 
chofen  party  of  2CO0  men  was  detached,  in  order  to 
dcilroy  the  enemies  works  and  bait:;rie9  ;  and  their 
fuccels  was  equal  to  their  molt  fanguine  expectation. 
They  marchtd  out  in  great  order  arid  fileiice  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  command  of 
brigadier  general  Rofs  ;  after  which  they  proceeded 
with  the  iamc  circumfpei^ion,  but  with  the  utmolt 
celerity,  to  the  enemy's  works,  which  they  Itormed 
and  overthrew  with  atloniihing  rapidity.  The  Spa- 
niards were   inilantly  thrown   into  coafulJon,  and  lied 
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on  every  fide  ;  the  gun?  and  mortars  on  the  batteries  c:bra!tv. 
were  ail  fpikcd  up  ;  and   the  artillery- men,  artifioeri,  i        1 

and  failors,  exerted  themfclvcs  fo  rigoroufly,  that  in 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  the  magazines  were  blown  up, 
the  ftore-houfes  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military 
implements  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  works  that  had 
been  conllructed,  were  fct  on  6re,  and  totally  coiifu- 
med  ;  the  whole  damage  done  on  this  occalion  being 
eftimatcd  at  upwards  of  two  miUions  fterling. 

For  fcveral  days  after  this  difaller  the   Spaniard* 
continued  inactive,  without  even  making  any  attempt 
to  extinguish  their  batteries,  which  11111  continued  in 
flames;  but  in  the  beginning  of  December,  as  if  fud- 
denly  aroufed   from  their  reverie,   upwards  of   icoo 
men   were   fct   to   work  in   order   to   prepare  a  great 
number  of  fafcines,  from  whence  it  was  concluded  tiiat 
they  defigned  to  repair  their  works.     In   this  they 
proceeded  witli  their  ufual  perfevereiice  and  diligence; 
but  as  the  former  methods  of  attack  had  conllantly 
failed,  it  was  evident,  that  if  the  place  could  be  reduced 
at  all,  it  mull  be  by  fome  means  hitherto  unattempted; 
and  for  the  redudion  of  this  fingk-  fortrefs,  the  Spa- 
nilh  monarch,  after  the   conqueit  of  Minorca,  deter- 
mined to  employ  the  whole   llrength  of  his  empire. 
Among  the  various  projeds  foimed  at  this  time,  that        4* 
of  the  chevalier  D'Arcon,  a  French   engineer   of  di- Floating 
llinction,  proved  the  molt  acceptable  to  the  court  of !'"'"'"  ^ 
Spain  ;  and  though  the  expence  attending  it  was  im- '(^""^^5/ 
menle,   this  feemed  in  the  prefent  circumllances  to  belicrD'^Vx- 
but  a  matter  of  finall  confideration.     His  plan  was  to""- 
conllruct  fuch  floating  batteries  as  might  neither  be 
liable  to  be  funk  nor  fct  on  fire.    With  this  view  their 
bottoms  were  made  of  the   tliickell  timber,  and  their 
fidos  of  wood  and  cork  long  foaked  in  water,  with  a 
layer  of  wct-fand  betwixt  them.     Their  thicknefs  was 
fuch,   that   they   were   impenetrable   to  cannon-(hot ; 
and  to  prevent  the  clfcCts  of  red-hot   balls,  a  num- 
ber of  pipes  were  contrived  to  carry  water  through 
every  part  of  the  veffcl,  ami  pumpi  fufTlcieiit  to  fur- 
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Mercier  and  Vignoles  of  the  jgth  regirr«.nt  were  fittiag.  It  took  c.fT  major  Burke's  thigh  ;  afterwards  fell 
through  the  floor  into  the  cellar  :  there  it  burlt,  and  torced  the  fiooring  with  the  unfortunate  m?jor  up  to 
the  ceiling.  When  alTiilance  came,  they  found  him  alii.oil  bi.ritd  in  tlie  ruins  of  the  room.  He  was  in- 
Uantly  conveyed  to  the  holpital,  where  he  died  foon  after  the  wounded  part  had  been  amputated.  Mijora 
Mercier  and  Vignoles  had  time  to  efcape  before  the  Ihell  Ixirft  ;  neverthclclj  they  were  (lightly  wounded  by 
the  fplinters,  as  were  a  f;rjeant  and  his  daughter,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  cellar  when  the  Ihell  entered. 

The  following  are  related  as  inilances  of  very  ejitraordinary  efcapcs  from  the  dcllructive  power  of  thefe  en- 
gines, and  which  indeed  it  fecms  difficult  to  account  for. — .\  corporal  had  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock  clofed, 
and  the  barrel  twilled  like  a  French  horn,  by  a  fliell,  without  any  injury  to  his  perfon.  A  (hell  happened  to 
fall  into  a  tent  where  two  foldiers  were  adeep,  without  awakening  them  by  its  fall.  A  ferjeant  in  an  adjacent 
tent  heard  it,  and  ran  near  40  yards  to  a  place  of  fafety,  when  he  recollctled  the  fituation  of  his  comrades. 
Thinking  the  ihell  had  fallen  blind,  he  returned  and  awakened  them  ;  both  immediately  rofc,  but  continued 
by  the  place,  debating  on  the  narrow  efcape  they  had  had,  when  the  Ihell  exploded,  and  forced  them  with 
great  violence  againft  a  garden  wall,  but  "  miraculoully"  did  no  further  mifchief  than  dellroying  every  thing 
in  the  tent.  On  the  new  year's  day  of  fjV2,  an  officer  of  artillery  obferved  a  (hell  falling  towards  the  place 
where  he  ftood,  and  got  bcliind  a  travcrfe  for  proteftion.  This  he  had  fcarcely  done,  when  the  (hell  fell  into 
the  Iraverfe,  and  inftantly  entangled  him  in  the  rubbidi  :  one  of  the  guard,  named  Martin,  obferving  his  dif- 
trefs,  generoufly  rillced  his  own  life  in  defence  of  his  officer,  and  ran  to  extricate  him  :  but  finding  his  own 
efforts  ineffectual,  called  for  afiillance;  when  another  of  the  guard  joining  him,  they  relieved  the  officer  from 
his  fituation  ;  and  almoft  the  fame  intlant  the  (hell  burft,  and  levelled  the  traverfe  with  the  ground.  Martin 
was  afterwards  promoted,  and  rewarded  by  the  governor  ;  who  at  the  fame  time  told  him,  that  "  he  (hould 
equally  have  noticed  him  for  attending  to  his  comrade."  A  (hell  happening  to  fall  into  the  room  where  en- 
fign  Mackenzie  of  the  73d  regiment  »as  filti..g,  carried  away  part  of  bis  chair,  and  fell  iiito  the  room  below, 
where  it  burll,  lifting  him  and  the  chair  from  the  floor  without  further  injury. 
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Gihraliar.  nifli  a  conftant  fupply  for  the  purpofe.  The  people 
*—~Y-~~  ai  the  batteries  were  (heltered  from  the  bombs  by  a 
rope-netting  made  floping,  that  they  might  roll  off, 
and  fpread  with' wet  flcins  to  prevent  tire.  Ten  of 
thcfe  batteries  were  conilruifted  out  of  the  hnih  of  large 
vcffels,  fome  of  50  or  60  guns,  cut  down  for  that  pur- 
pole,  and  carrying  from  10  to  28  guns  each,  with 
about  half  as  many  in  refervc  in  cafe  of  accidents. 
Each  gun  was  ferved  by  36  artillery- men;  and  thele 
floating  batteiies  were  to  be  fcconded  by  80  large 
boats  can7iug  guns  and  mortars  o^f  heavy  metal  ;  a 
great  number  of  (liips  of  force  and  frigates,  with  fome 
hundreds  of  fmall  craft,  were  to  accompany  them  with 
troops,  for  the  inllant  execution  of  what  might  be 
judged  ncceifary.  On  this  occafion  upwards  of  1000 
pieces  of  artillery  and  80,000  barrels  of  gun-powder 
were  provided.  A  body  of  12, coo  of  the  beft  troops 
of  France  were  now  added  to  the  Spanifh  army  before 
the  place;  the  body  of  engineers  was  the  bell  that  both 
kingdoms  could  produce  ;  and  numbers  of  volunteers, 
of  the  bed  families  in  both,  attended  the  fiege.  Num- 
bers of  military  gentlemen  alfo  came  from  every  part 
of  Europe  to  be  witnefles  of  what  paflcd  at  this  cele- 
brated fiege,  which  was  now  compared  to  the  mofl  fa- 
mous recorded  in  hillory.  The  conducing  of  it  was 
committed  to  the  duke  de  Crillon,  who  had  dillin- 
guilhcd  himftlf  by  the  conqueft  of  Miiioica.  Two 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  the  count  of  Ar- 
tois  brother  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon  his 
coufin,  came  to  be  wicnelTes  of  this  extraordinary  en- 
terprize.  Thcfe  behaved  with  the  greatell  politenefs 
both  to  the  governor  and  garrifon.  The  count  of  Ar- 
tois  tranCmitted  a  packet  of  letters  for  various  indivi- 
duals in  the  garrifon,  which  had  been  inteicepted  and 
carried  to  Midrid,  and  which  he  requclled  that  he 
might  be  the  means  of  conveying  to  thofe  for  whom 
they  were  dcfigned.  Both  he  and  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon fignined  to  General  Elliot  the  high  regard  they 
had  for  his  pel  fon  and  charafter ;  and  the  duke  de 
Crillon  himfelf  took  this  opportunity  of  expreffing 
the  (lime  fentiments,  and  to  intreat  him  to  accept  of 
fome  refrcfhments.  General  Elliot  returned  a  polite 
anfwer,  but  accepted  of  the  prefent  with  reluflance, 
and  rtquefted  him  for  the  future  not  to  confer  any  fa- 
vours of  that  kind  upon  him. 

Such  a  prodigious  armament  raifed  the  confidence 
cf  the  beiiegcrs  fo  high,   that   they  looked  upon  the 
conqueft  of  the  place  as  an  abfjlute  certainty.      They 
began  to    be  impatient  at   the  delays   which  arofe  in 
bringing  matters   to  the  utmoil  point  of  perfeAion  ; 
and  the   commander  in  chief  was  thought  by  far  too 
niodell,   v.htn  he   faid,   that  the  garrilon   might  hold 
Prodigious  out  for   a   fortnight.       "  It   appeared    (fays  Captain 
aiirameDt   Diinkrtater)  that   they  meant,  previous  to  their  tinal 
l)ri)u;?htbc.  gfforts,  to  Itrike  if  poffible  a  terror  through  their  op- 
l<retie  '"■■poncnts,  by  difplayiug  an   armament   more   powerful 
than  had  probably  evtr  been  brouglit  before  any  for- 
trcfs.      Fortyfevcn  fail  of  the  line,  including  three  in- 
ferior two  deckers  ;  ten  battering  fliips,  deemed  per- 
fe<St  in  defign,  and  cpLCemed  invincible,  carrying  212 
guns  ;   innumerable  frigates,  xcbequcs,  bomb  ketches. 
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cutters,  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  fmaller  craft  for  Gibrili 
difembatking  men,  were  affembled  in  the  bay.  On  """V 
the  land  fide  were  molt  llupeudous  and  Wroir^  batteriei 
and  works,  mounting  200  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
and  protefted  by  an  army  of  near  40,000  men,  com- 
manded by  a  vidtorious  and  aftive  general,  and  anima- 
ted by  the  immediate  prefence  of  two  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  of  France,  with  other  dignified  perfonages, 
and  many  of  their  own  nobility.  In  their  certainty 
of  fuccefs,  however,  the  enemy  feemed  entirely  to  have 
overlooked  the  nature  of  that  force  which  was  oppo- 
fed  to  them  ;  for  though  the  garrifon  fcarcely  con- 
fiiled  of  more  than  7000  effective  men,  including  the 
marine  brigade,  they  forgot  that  they  were  now  ve- 
terans in  this  fervice,  had  long  been  habituated  to  the 
effefts  of  artillery,  and  were  by  degrees  prepared  for 
the  arduous  condiA  that  awaited  them.  We  were  at 
the  fame  time  commanded  by  officers  of  approved  cou- 
rage, prudence,  and  aftivity;  eminent  for  all  the  ac- 
complifiiments  of  their  profeflion,  and  in  whom  we  had 
unbounded  confidence.  Our  fpirits  too  were  not  a 
little  elevated  by  the  fuccefs  attending  the  firing  of 
red-hot  (hot(c),  which  in  this  attack  we  hoped  would 
enable  us  to  bring  our  labours  to  a  conclufion,  and 
relieve  us  from  the  tedious  cruelty  of  a  vexatious 
blockade." 

As  a  prelude  to  the  dreadful  dorm  which  was  about 
to  be  poured  forth  on  this  devoted  garrifon,  the  ene- 
my, on  the  9th  of  September  1782,  opened  a  battery 
of  64  of  their  largelt  cannon,  which  was  ftiortly  ac- 
companied with  a  terrible  fire  from  other  batteries, 
and  a  great  number  of  mortars.  On  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  batteries 
erected  on  Europa  Point  (fo  called  from  being  the 
moft  foutherly  point  (f  the  continent  of  Europe), 
which  at  that  time  were  entirely  under  the  manage- 
ment of  captain  Curtis  of  the  Brilliant  frigate,  who 
had  diilinguiihed  himfelf  during  the  fiege,  and  now 
commanded  a  brigade  of  feamen  by  whom  the  batteries 
were  ferved.  By  thtfe  the  fire  of  the  Spaniards  was 
fo  warmly  returned,  that  they  not  only  could  make  no 
impreffion,  but  were  forced  to  retire,  after  having  re- 
ceived fo  much  damage,  that  two  of  their  principal 
Ihips  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  bay  of  Algefiras, 
oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  in  order  to  refit.  On  the  12th 
the  enemy  made  preparations  for  the  enfulng  day, 
which  was  allotted  for  their  grand  and  decifive  attack. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  ten  Decifive 
floating  batteries  came  forward,  under  the  command  of '•'^t  on 
Don  Buenventura  dc  Moreno,  a  Spani(h  officer  of  great  '3thofS 
gallantry,  and  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  taking  , 
of  Minorca.  Before  ten  o'clock  they  had  all  got  into 
their  proper  ftations,  anchoring  in  a  tine  abont  a  thou- 
fand  yards  diUant  from  the  fliore.  As  foon  as  they 
were  propel ly  arranged,  they  began  a  heavy  cannonade, 
and  were  feconded  by  all  the  cannon  and  mortars  in 
the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  garrifon  opened  all  its  batteries  both  with 
hot  and  ccld  fliot  from  the  guns,  and  fliells  from  the 
howitzers  and  mortars.  This  ttrrible  fire  continued 
on  both  fides  without  inteimilfion  until  noon  ;  when 

that 


(c)  This  was  fuggefttd  by  lieutenant-governor  Boyd,  and  had  been  attended  with  remarkable  fuccefs,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  when  the  enemy's  advanced  works  were  almoil  deftroycd  by  it. 
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that  of  tilt-  Spaniaidfl  be?nn  to  nacki-n,  and  the  fire    thcmfclves  that  Britain  would  not  be  able  to  colled  a  Gibraltar. 
'  of  tfio  (janifon  to  ol)tain  a  fupcriority.     About  two     naval  force  fufficitnt  to  drive  their  fleet  from  the  bay    — v— ' 
o'duck   the   pr'ncipal   battering  fliip  cominauJtd    by    before  the  fortrefs  was  reduced  to  extremity  ;  and  this, 
Don  MvMuio  was  obu  rvcd  to  emit  fmoke  a>  if  on  fire,    they  im:igincil,  muft  hi  the  cafe  in  a  few  ibve.     Such 
and  fome  incii  were  fceti  buly  up  ,n  the  roof  fcarching    diiiKence,  however,  had  been  ufed  on  the  part  of  the 
fiom  whence  it  proceti'ed.    The  fire  from  the  garrifon     Btiulh,  that  a   fleet  was  already  atrembled  at  Portf- 
vi:m,  now  ktpt  up  without  l!ie  Icalt  diftontinuance  or    muuth,  confiilinj;  of  35  fiil  of  the  line,   in  excellent 
diminution,  while  that  from  the  floating;  batteries  was     condition,  and  filled  will,  the  bell  officers  and  failora  in 
perceived  ftnlibly  todecreafe;   fo  that  about  fevtn  in  -Europe.      The  command  was  given    to   Lord  Howe 
the  evening  they  fired  but  kw  guns,  and  that  only  at     who  was  accompanied   in   the  expedition   by  admiraU 
intervals.      At  midnight  the  admiral's  (hip  was  plainly     Diriiiigton,  Milbank,  Hood,  Sir  Richard  Huj;l,es  and 
fetii  to  burn,   and  an    hour  after   was   cornpltttly   in     commodore  Hothan,  all  of  them  men  eminent  in  their 
flamej.      Eight  more  of  thefe  batteries  toiik   fire  fuc-    proftfTion.      At  the  fame  lime  alfo  it  fortunately  h-ip- 
ceflivcly  ;  and  on  th-  lignals  of  dillrcfs  made  by  them,     pened,  that  a  large  Briciih  fleet  of  merchantmen  hU 
the  multitude  of  fehicoas,  liunches,   and    boats,  with    juil  arrived  in  fafety  from  the  Baltic ;  and  that  a  Dutch 
whiili  ihcy  wert-  furnniuded,  all  came  to  their  afiiflance,     fquadron,  which  Ind  been  cruizing  on  their  own  coafts 
and  lKi;an  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  burning  vcffeln.     not  being  able  to  penetrate  fouthwards  in  order  to  joiii 
Ciptalu  Curtii,  who  lay  ready  wiih  the  gun-boats  to     the  French,  had  retired  into  pott,  and  given  up  the  in- 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  ciicnmllance,  came     tcntlon  of  efftaing  any  junftion  for  that  fiafon. 
upon  them  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  forming  a  line         At  this  time  the  Britifh   nation  was  in  the  utmoft 
on  the  enemy's  flank,  advanced   upon   tlicm  with  fuch     anxiety  about  the  fate  of  Gibraltar.     The  progiefs  of 
order  and  expedition  :ii  to  chrow  ihem  into  immediate     the  fliips  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  and  it  was  not 
conlufion.      At    this   fuddtn   and    unexpec'^ed    Mtack     until  they   had  gained  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Portugil 
they  w:re  fo  aflonifticd  and  difconcerted,  that  they  fled     that   they   received  information  of  the  defeat  of  the 
precipitately  with   all   their  boats,  totally  abandoning     enemy's  attempt  on  tlie  i3ih  of  September.      On  the 
their  floating  batteries  to  he  burnt,  and  all  who  were     nth  of  Oflober  Lord  Howe  entercl  the  Straits    and 
in  them  to  pe-rifli  in  the  fl;imes.    This  wruld  undoubt-     fevv;ral  of  the  ftorcfliips  deftined  for  Gibraltar  came  fafe 
tdly  have  btcii  their  fate,  had   not  captain  Curtis  tx-     to  anchor  under  the  cannon   of  the  fort  without  any 
tricated  them  from  the  fire  at  the  imminent  dan^fer  of    mukllation  from  the  enemy.      The  combined  fl.-et   in 
lis  eiwn  life  and  that  ot  hi-i  men.    In  this  work  he  was     the  mean  time  had  been  much  dam.iged  by  a  (lorm  • 
fo  eager,  that  while  liis  boat  was  along  fide  of  one  of    two  fliips  of  the  line  were  driven  afli^jre  near  Alir:firas- 
the  largeft  b?ltirie?,  it  bl'  w  up,  and  the  fragments  of    two  more  were  driven  out  of  the  bp.yinto  the  Mcditer- 
the  wreck  fpreading  all  around  to  a  vail  dillancc,  fome     raiiean  ;  others  loll  their  malls,  and  moil  of  them  fuf- 
lieavy  pieces  f)i  timber  ft  11   into  his  boat   and   pierced     feted  confiderably.      One  in   particular,   a   fliip  of  -o 
through   its  be>ttom,   killing  one  man  and   wounding     guns,  was  carried  by  the  ilorm  acrof,  the  hay,  and  rin 
fcveial  others.      He  efcaped  with  difficulty  ouc  of  this     agiound   under  the  works  of  Gibraltar,  where  flic  was 
be.at,  which  wa^  funk,  as  well  as  another,  by  the  fame     taken   by  the  garrifon,  with  her  whole  complement  of 
accident.      The  float  ng  batteries  were  every  one  con-     men,  confilluig  of  700.     Notwithllanding  the  endea- 
fiimed;  and  the  vi(.|ence  with  which  they  exploded  was     vours  of  the  enemy  to  deflroy  her,  flie  was  fafely  got 
fueh,  ihae  doors  and  window's  at  a  great  diltai.ce  on     off',  and  properly  repaired.     The  combined  fltet    hoiv- 
ll  ore  were  burlk  open.     About  40'   people  were  faved     ever,  put  to  fca  on   the   13th,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
fiom  them  ;  many  of  whom  were  picked  up  floating  on     the  rernainiag  ftorcfliips  that   hid  oveifli  't  the  bay  to 
rafts  and  pieces  of  timber.      Indeed  the  blowing  up  of    the  eaft  from  making  good  their  entrance  into  it-  and 
thv  batteries  as  the  flames  reached  their  powder-rooms,     al  the  fa.ne  time  to  rejoin  the  two  fliips  that  had  been 
and  the  difeharge  of  the  puns  in  fucctffion  as  the  me-     feparated  from  the  main  body  by  the  ftotm.      Havin-' 
tal  became   h' ated   by  the   fire,  rendered  any  attempt     the  advantage  of  the  wind,  they  bore  down   upon   the 
to  fave  them  very  dangerous.  Britlfli  fleet,  which  drew  up  in  order  of  buttle  to  re- 

This  terrible  cataflrophc  took  place  in  fijrht  of  the  reive  them  ;  hut  notwilhllandin/  their  fuperiorlly 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spuin.  It  had  been  pro-  they  declined  coming  to  an  engagement.  On  the  wind 
pofed  that  they  fliould  co-operate  upon  this  important  becoming  more  favourable  next  day.  Lord  H  jwc  took 
occ^fion,  by  attacking  the  garrifon  at  Europa  Point,  the  opportunity  to  bring  in  the  florefli'ps  tlmt  were  in 
ar»d  fuch  places  as  appeared  mofl  exposed  to  an  attempt  company  ;  and  the  day  following  the  renuhvier  were 
by  fea.  This,  it  was  afterwards  laid,  muft  have  occa-  conveyed  to  Gibraltar,  the  troop.'-  for  the  reiiifo  cement 
lione  1  a  mateiial  diverfion  of  the  ^arrifon'o  force,  and,  of  the  garrifon  were  landed,  with  a  large  fupply  of 
by  dividing  it,  have  weakened  conliderably  the  vigorous  p.).vdei  and  ample  provirum  in  every  olher  refpeft. 
means  of  defence  ufcd  in  tliofe  p^rts  which  were  aclu-  As  they  returned  through  the  ftraits  they  were  threat- 
ally  attacked.  The  reafun  afTigiied  for  this  inactivity  ened  with  an  engagement  by  the  combined  fleets;  but 
was  the  want  of  wind.  though  the  l.itttr  had  3  fupetijrity  of  1  2  fliips  of  the 

Though  this  terrible  repulfe  effeftually  convinced  line,  they  kept  at  a  wary  dillaiii:e.  Some  firing  indeed 
the  .Spaniards  that  Gibraltar  could  not  be  taken  by  took  place,  but  it  was  attCiided  with  little  elTetl  on 
force,  fome  hope  ftill  remained,  that,  without  any  fur-     either  file  u 

tlur   exertions  on   their  Jiart,   the  garrifon  would   be         Ttiis  laft  relief  proved  entirely  decifive  ;  for  though  The  tjarr- 
obli;_ad  to  furrender  from   want   of  ammunitioii   and     the  blockade  continued  till  n.ws  arrived  of  the  preh.ni- fon  finaily 
piovifions.   With  this  view  they  continued  to  blockade     naries  of  peace  being  figncd,  in  the  bc.Tinnin  >•  of  Feb-  '^'"'"=''' 
it  cloftly,  and  to  eul  oil  all  communicaJou,  tlattciing     ruary  17!? 5,  no  c.th'.r  attack  was  n,ude.     The  news  of 

the 
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GPralnr,  the  pacification  were  rtcelved  with  the  utmoft  joy  by 
G:hf;^n.    ji,e  Spaniards.     Mutual  civilities  pafTtd  between  the 
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•""""■  commanders  in  chief,  and  the  Duke  de  Cnllon  paid 
many  handfome  complimenis  to  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon  for  thrir  noble  dtftnce  ;  declaring  that,  lis  had  ex- 
erted himfelf  to  the  utmoA  of  his  ab.litics,  and  though 
he  had  not  proved  fucctfsful,  yet  he  was  happy  in  ha- 
vinj;  liis  fovcreign's  approbation  of  his  conduct. 

The  pofTeffion  of  Gibraltar  is  tfleemed  of  very  great 
confcquence  to  Britain.  It  not  only  gives  us  the  com- 
mand of  the  Straits  and  their  navigation  ;  but  affords 
lefrefiiment  and  accommodation  to  our  fleets  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  our  inerchantraent  at  all  times ;  which,  to 
a  maritime  power,  is  of  very  great  advantage.  From 
its  Ctuation,  it  divides  both  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain;  that  is,  it  hinders  a  teady  communica- 
tion by  fea  between  the  different  parts  of  thefe  king- 
doms. This,  of  courfe,  hinders  the  conjunction  of 
the  fleets  and  fquadrons  with  each  ocher,  or  at  lead 
renders  it  fo  diflicult  as  to  be  a  perpetual  check  upon 
thefe  ambitious  powers.  It  awes  alio  the  piratical 
dates  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  manner  the  erapeior  of 
Morocco  ;  infomuch,  that  our  comtnerce  is  more  fafe 
than  that  of  any  other  European  power,  whicii  gives 
r.s  great  advantages  in  point  of  freight.  It  is  other- 
wife  highly  favourable  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Levant.  It  procures  us  the  refpeCt  "f  the  Ita- 
lian and  other  powers  ;  who,  though  far  dillant  from 
Britain,  mud  confider  this  as  an  inftance  of  her  power 
to  hurt  or  affift  them.  It  alfo  faves  us  the  cxpciice  of 
fquadrons  and  convoys,  upon  any  difputes  or  diltur- 
bances  that  may  happen  among  thofe  powers,  and 
■which  would  otherwife  be  neceflary  for  the  protection 
of  our  navigation. 

GIBSON  (RrcHARD),  an  Englifh  painter,  com- 
monly called  the  Dwarf,  was  originarlly  page  to  a  la- 
dy at  Mortlake  ;  who,  obferving  that  his  genius  led 
him  to  painting,  had  the  generofity  to  get  him  in- 
ftruAed  in  the  rudiments  of  that  art.  He  devoted  hira- 
felf  to  Sir  Peter  Le'y's  manner,  and  copied  his  pictures 
to  admiration,  efpecially  his  portraits:  his  paintings 
in  water-colours  were  alfo  efteemed.  He  was  in  great 
favour  with  Charles  I.  who  made  him  his  page  of  the 
back-tlairs;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  inftiuft  in  drawing 
queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne  when  they  were  princeffes. 
He  married  one  Mrs  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  alfo  a 
dwarf ;  on  which  occafion  king  Charles  I.  lionoured 
their  marriage  with  his  prefencc,  and  gave  away  the 
bride.  Mr  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occafion, 
intitled  "  The  marriage  of  the  Dwarfs  ;"  in  which  are 

thefe  lines  : 

"  DeCgn  or  chance  makes  uthe.-*  wive, 

"  But  nature  did  th^s  ma'ch  cc  ntriwe  ; 

••  five  mi_'Ht  as  \vc!i  have  Adbm  fled, 

"  As  (he  rieny'd  ht;r  littie  Ved 

"  To  him,  f'lr  whom  heav'n  feem'd  to  frame 

"  .And  meafu-e  out  thi»  only  dame.  ' 
Mr  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  obferves  that 
lie  had  fecn  this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; 
and  that  they  were  of  an  equal  (lature,  each  being 
three  feet  ten  inches  high.  However,  they  had  nine 
children,  live  of  whom  arrived  at  maturity  ;  thefe  well 
proportioned,  and  of  the  ufual  ftandard  of  mankind. 
But  what  nature  denied  this  couple  in  llature,  (he  gave 
them  in  length  of  days  :  for  Mr  Gibfon  died  in  the 
N'  139.  J 


jth  ye»r  of  his  age  ;  and  his  wife,  having  furvived  him 
almoll  20  years,  died  in  1  7C9,  aged  89. 

GiBsos  (Dr  Edmund),  bilhop  of  London,  was 
born  in  Wcllmcreland,  in  1669.  He  applied»hlmfelf 
early  and  vigoroudy  to  learning,  and  difplaycd  hii 
knowledge  in  fcveral  writings  and  tranflations,  wKicli 
rtcomniecded  him  to  the  patronage  of  archbilhop 
Tennifon.  He  was  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to 
his  Grace ;  and  we  foon  after  find  him  redlor  of  Lam- 
beth, and  archdeacon  of  Surry.  Becoming  thus  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  he  engaged  in  a  contro- 
vcrfy,  which  was  cariied  on  with  great  warmth  by 
the  members  of  both  hoafes,  and  defended  his  pa- 
tron's rights,  as  prefident,  in  eltysn  pamphlets  ;  he 
then  formed  and  completed  his  more  coraprcheiifive 
fcheme  of  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  Engliih 
clergy,  which  was  at  length  publilhid  under  the  title 
of  Coihx  Jvrh  KccleJi'iJUci  ^ii^hsjNt,  in  folio.  Arch- 
bifliop  Tennifon  dying  in  171 5,  and  Dr  Wake  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  being  made  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Gib- 
fon fuccteded  the  latter  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1720  was  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  London.  He 
now  not  only  governed  his  diocele  wkli  the  moll  cxift 
regularity,  but  by  his  great  caie  promoted  the  fplritual 
affairs  of  the  church  of  England  colunies  in  the  Well 
Indies.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  lead  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  approved  of  the  toleration  of  the  P;otcllant 
Diflenters,  he  continuaUy  guarded  agiinft  all  the  at- 
tempts made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  cotporatloa 
and  tell  afts ;  in  paiticular,  his  oppoCtion  to  thofe  li- 
centious aiiemblies  called  mjfqinmulij,  gave  great  um- 
brage at  court,  and  effectually  excluded  him  from  all 
further  favours.  He  fpcnt  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  writing  and  printing  paftoral  letters,  vifitation- 
charges,  occaGonal  ferraons,  and  tracts  againll  the 
prevaihng  immoralities  of  the  age.  His  pa'loial  let- 
ters are  juftly  elleemed  as  the  moll  mafterly  productions 
againft  infidelity  and  enthufiafm.  His  moih  celebrated 
work,  the  Codex,  has  been  already  mentioned.  His 
other  publications  are,  1.  An  edition  of  Drummond's 
Polemo- Midilnina,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  Can- 
tilena Rujlka,  with  notes.  •  2.  The  Chronkon  Saxoni- 
cum,  with  a  Laiin  tranflation,  and  notes.  3.  Rrli- 
Quix  SjK'/miinniana,  the  pofthumous  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Spclman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  Hiitiquities 
of  England.  4.  An  -f'if''"n  "f 
Oraioriii,   with    notes. 

Camden's  Britannia,  with  additions,  two  volumes 
folio:  and,  6.  A  number  e>ffmall  pieces,  that  have  been 
colledled  together  and  printed  in  three  volumes  folio. — 
His  intenfe  application  to  ftudy  impaired  his  health; 
notuithildiiding  which,  he  attained  the  age  of  79.  He 
expired  in  Stptcmbtr  1748,  after  an  epifoipate  of  near 
33  years. — Vv'ith  regard  to  bi(lu>p  Gibfoii's  private  life 
and  character,  he  was  in  every  rclpett  a  peitedecouo- 
mill.  His  abilities  were  fo  well  adapted  to  difcharge. 
the  duties  of  his  facred  funftion,  that,  during  the  in- 
capacity of  archbifliop  Wake,  the  tranfaction  of  ec- 
clefiallical  affairs  was  committed  to  the  biihop  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  eftablillied  church 
and  government,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  perlecu- 
tion.  He  was  ufually  conlulted  by  the  moll  learned 
and  exalted  perfonagts  in  church  and  llatc,  and  the 

great- 
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greatefl    deference   was  paid   to    lils  judgment.     He  Ribble  ;  where,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  Is  a  fpri'np, 

pofTcfTed  the  focial  virtues  in   an  irairtent  degiee  ;   his  the  moft  noted  in    England  for  ebbing    and    flowing 

beneficence  was  very  txtenlive  ;  and  had  fuch  genero-  fometimes  thrice  in   an   hour,   and  the  water  fubfides 

fity,   that   he  freely  gave   two  thoufand  live  hundred  three  quarters  of  a  yard  at  the  reflux,   thouih  the  fea  ' 

pounds,  Itft   him  by  Dr  Crow,  who    was   once    his  is  30  miles  off.     At  this  town  is  an  eminent  free  gram- 

chaplain,  to  Crow's  own  relations,  who  were  very  poor,  mar   fchool  ;  and  in    the  neighbourhood   are  dug   up 

GIDEON  the  fon  of  Joafti,  of  the  tribe  of  Manaf-  flags,  flate,  and  ftone,  with  a  good  lime-kiln. 
feh.    He  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Ophrah  ;  and  had  a  very  GILAN,  or  Ghilah,   a   cor.fiderable  province  of 

•«xtraordinary  call  to  deliver  the  Ifiaclites  from  the  op-  Afia  in  Pcrfia,  lying  on  the  fidcr  of  the  Cafpian  fca, 

prtlfion    of  the   Midianites,  to    which    they   had  be-  and  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.      It  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  Hyr' 

come  fubjcft  after  the  death  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  caiiia  of  the  ancients.      It   is   very  agreeably  fituated 

Having  effefted   their  deliverance  by  fupern  uural  aid,  having  the   fea   on    one  fide  and   hi''h   mountains  ori 

lie  was  chofen  judge  of  Ifracl  in  the  year  of  the  world  the   other  ;  and   there  is  no  entering  in  but   through 

2759,  and  died  in  2768.     (See  Judges,  Chap,  vi,  vii,  narrow  paffes,  which  may  eafily   be   defended.     The 

*  viii.  ^  ^  fiJes  of  the  moiintnins  arc  covered   with  many  forts  of 

GIFT,    Dcnum,   in    law,  is    a    conveyance    which  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  higheft  parts  of  tl.em  there  are 

paffeth  either  lands   or  goods  :  and  is  of  a  larger  tx-  deer,   bears,    wolves,    leopards,    and   tygers  ;     which 

tent  than  a  grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable  laft  the  Ptrfians  have  a  method  of  taming,   and  hunt 

and  immoveable;  yet  as  to  things  immoveable,  when  with  them   as  we  do  with  dogs.     Gilan  is  one  of  the 

taken  ftriCtly,   it  is  applicable  only  to  Linds  and  tene-  moft   fruitful   provinces   of  all   Pcrfia  ;    and    produces 

ments  given  in  tail ;    but  gift  and  ^ranl  are  too  often  abundance  of  lilk,  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  tubacco,  befidej 


excellent  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  brave,  and  of  a 
better  complexion  than  the  other  Indians,  and  the  wo- 
men are  accounted  extremely  handfome.  Re(ht  is  the 
capital  town. 

GIHON,    (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dife  ;  according  to  Wells,    the  eaftcrn    branch  of  the 


confounded. 

Ncw-Tjujr's  drrf,  prefents  made  on  new-year's 
day,  as  a  token  of  the  giver's  good- will,  as  well  as  by 
way  of  prcfage  of  a  hapi)y  year. 

This  practice  is  very  ancient,  the  origin  of  it  among 
the  R  mans  being  referred  to  Tatius  king   of  the  Sa- 

blnes,  who  reigned  M  R<une  conjointly   with  Romu-  Euphrates,  into  which  it  divides  after  its  conjunftio^ 

his,  and  who  having  confulered  as  a  good  omen  a  pre-  with  the  Tigris. 

fcnt  of  fome  fprigs  of  vervain  gathered  in  a  wood  con-  GILBERT,  or  Gilbfrd,  (William),  a  phyfician, 

fecrated  to  Strk.-nia  the  goddcfs  of  Itrength,  which  he  was  born  at  Colcheftcr  in    the  year   IJ40,  the  elJcft 

received  011  the   firft  day  of  the  new  year,  authorifcd  fon  of  the  recorder  of  that  borough.      Having  fpent 

this  cuftom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  prefents  the  fome    time    in    both    univerfities,     he   went   abroad  ; 

name  of  Strenx.     However  this  may  be,  the  Romans  and  at  his  return  fettled  in  London,  where  he  praifli- 

on  that  day  celebrated  a  fellival  in  honour  of  Janus,  fed  with  confiderable  reputation.     He  became  a  metn- 

and  paid  their  refpefts  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno  ;  but  ber  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  phyfician  in  or- 

they  did  not  pafs  it  in  idkncfs,  left  they  (liould  become  dinary  to  Queen   Elizabeth,  who,  we  are  told,   gave 

indolent  during  the  rtll  of  the  year.     They  fent  pre-  him  a  penfion  to  encourage  him  in  his  ftudies.     From 

fcnts  to  one  another  of  fig?,  dates,  honey,  &c.  to  fliow  his  epitaph  it  appears  that   he   was  alfo  phvfician   to 

their  friends  that  they  wiihtd  them  a  happy  and  agree-  King  James  I.      He  died  in  the  year  iCo^,  aged  63  ; 

able  life.     Clients,  that  is  to  fay   thofe   who  were  un-  and  was  buried  in  Trinity -church  in  Colcheller,  where 

der  the  protcdion   of  the   great,  carried    prefents   of  a  handfome  monument  was  treCted  to  his  memory.  Hii 
this  kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to  them   a   fmall  •  books,  globes,  inftruments,  and   fofTils,  he  bequeath- 

piece    of   filvtr.     Under    Auguftus,    the    fenate,    the  ed  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  his  pifture  to  the 

knights,   and  the  people,  prefented   fuch  gifts  to  him,  fchool-gallery  at  Oxford.      He  wrote,   I.  De  magnelef 

and  in  his  abfence  depofited  them  in  the  Capitol.      Of  magnetic fjque   corporibus,    ft    de    magna    magnete   tellurc^ 

the  fucceeding  princes  lome  adopted  this  culloni,   and  phvfwiogia   nova;   London    1600,  folio.      2.    De  mun- 

others  aboliOitd  it,  but  it  always  continued  among  the  </o  nojlro  fublunari,  philofophia  nova;  Amilcrdam  l65r, 

people.     The  early  Chriftians  condemned  it,  becaufc  4to.   He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  two  mathematical  in- 

it  appeared  to  be  a  relique  of  Paganifm,  and  a  fpecics  Itrumcnts  for  finding  the  latitude  atfea  without  the  help 

of  fuperftition  ;  but   when    it  began   to  have  no  other  of  foon,  moon,  or  (lars       A  defcription    of  thefe   in- 


«bjeCt  than  that  of  being  a  mark   of  veneration  and 
tlleem,  the  church  ceafed  to  Jifapprove  ot  it. 

GIGG,  GiGA,  or  Jig,  in  niufic  and  dancing,  a 
gay,  briik,  fprightly  ompofition,  and  yet  in  full  mea- 
lure,  as  well  aj  the  allcmand,   which   is   more   ferious. 


Ihuments  was  afterwards  publilhed  by  Thomas  Blon- 
devillc  ill  his  Thcoriqucs  of  jhc planets, 

Gilbert  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  brave  officer  and 
fliilful  navigator,  was  born  about  the  year  15^9,  in 
Devonlhire,    of    an    ancient    and    honourable    family. 


Menage  takes  the  word  to  arife  from  the  Italian  giga.  Though  a  fecond  fon,  he  inherited  a  ceiifiderable  for- 
a  mufical  inllrument  mentioned  by  Dante.  Others  tune  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton,  and 
fuppofe  it   to  be   derived    from  the  Teutonic  j;<;f,  or     afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  where  probably  he  did  not  con- 


jrhiighe,  "  a  fiddle."  This  is  a  favourite  air  in  moll 
«ations  of  Europe  :  its  charaderillic  is  duple  time, 
marked  |-,  or  '-^  :  it  confills  of  two  drains,  without 
my  determinate  number  of  bars. 

GIGGLEWICK,  a  town  in  the  Weft   Riding  of 
Vcrkihire,  half  a  mile  from  Jicttle,  llaads  on  the  river 
Vut.VIL  Part.IL 


tinue  long,  as  he  hath  efcaped  the  induftrious  Antho- 
iry  Wood.  It  feems  he  was  intended  to  finifh  his  ftu- 
dies in  the  Trmple  ;  but  being  irpUodiiccd  at  court 
by  his  aunt  Mrs  Catherine  Artiley,  then  in  the  quecn'i 
fcrvice,  he  was  diverted  from  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  commenced  foldier.  Having  diUinguifhed  him- 
J  A  /cif 
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fclf  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  particularly  that 
to  Newhaven  In  1563,  he  was  fent  over  to  Ireland  to 
aflift  in  fupprcfliiig  a  rebellion  ;  where,  for  his  fignal 
fervices,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  and  gover- 
nor of  Munfter,  and  knighted  by  the  lord  deputy.  Sir 
Heniy  (Sidney,  on  the  firfl  day  of  the  year  1570. 
He  returned  foon  after  to  England,  where  he  married 
a  rich  heirefs.  Neverthelefs,  in  1572,  he  failed  with 
a  fquadron  of  nine  fhlps  to  reinforce  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  at  that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flufhing. 
Probably  on  his  return  to  England  he  lefumed  his 
cofmographical  ftudies,  to  which  he  was  naturally  In- 
clined :  for.  In  the  year  1576,  he  publlfhtd  his  book 
on  the  north-well  paffage  to  the  Eall  Indies  ;  and  as 
Martin  Frobidier  failed  the  fame  year,  probably  it  was 
in  confequence  of  this  treatlfe.  In  1578,  he  obtained 
from  the  queen  a  veiy  ample  patent,  empowering  him 
to  difcover  and  polTefs  In  North  America  any  lands  then 
unfettlcd.  He  failed  to  Newfoundland,  but  foon  re- 
turned to  England  without  fuccefs :  neverthelefs,  in 
ijS'j,  he  embarked  a  fecond  time  with  five  fliips,  the 
largcll  of  which  put  back  on  account  of  a  contagious 
dillemper  on  board.  Our  general  landed  on  New- 
foundland on  the  third  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  fifth 
took  poffeffion  of  the  harbour  of  St  John's.  By  vir- 
tue of  his  patent,  he  granted  leafes  to  feveral  people  ; 
but  though  none  of  them  remained  there  at  that  time, 
they  fettled  afterwaids  in  confequence  of  thefe  leafes  : 
fo  that  Sir  Humphrey  defervcs  to  be  remembered  as 
the  real  founder  of  the  vaft  American  empire.  On  the 
20th  of  Augull  he  put  to  fea  again,  on  board  a  fmall 
(loop;  which  on  the  29th  foundered  In  a  hard  gale  of 
wind.  Thus  periflicd  Sir  Humphry  Gilbeit  ;  a  man 
of  quick  parts,  a  brave  foldier,  a  good  mathemati- 
cian, a  (]{!lful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  entcrprifing 
genius.  We  learn  alfo,  that  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic 
fpeeches  both  In  the  Englifh  and  Iillh  parliaments.  He 
wrote  "  A  diicourfe  to  prove  a  paffage  by  the  north- 
well  to  Cathaia  and  the  Eall  Indies,  printed  Lond. 
1576."  This  treatise,  which  Is  a  mafterly  performance, 
is  preferved  in  Hakluyt's  colleftlon  of  voyages,  vol. 
ili.  p.  I  I.  The  flyle  is  fuperior  to  mod,  if  not  to  all, 
the  writers  of  thart  age  ;  and  (hows  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  confiderable  reading.  He  mentions, 
at  the  clofe  of  this  work,  another  treatlfe  on  naviga- 
tion, which  he  intended  to  pubhfh  :  it  is  probably 
loft. 

GILBF.RTiNES,  an  order  of  religious,  thus  call- 
cd  from  St  Gilbert  of  Scniprlngham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  who  founded  the  fame  about  the  year  1148: 
the  monks  of  which  obfervcd  the  rule  of  St  Augulline; 
and  were  accounted  canons  :  and  the  nuns  that  of  St 
Benedidl. 

The  founder  of  this  order  ere6tcd  a  double  monafte- 
ry,  or  rather  two  different  ones,   contiguous  to  each  o- ■ 
ther,  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  but  part- 
ed by  a  very  high  wall. 

St  Gilbert  himfelf  founded  13  monafteries  of  this 
crder,  viz.  four  for  men  alone,  and  nine  for  men  and 
women  together,  which  had  in  them  700  brethren 
and  1500  fillers.  At  the  dlffolutlon  there  were  about 
25  houfes  of  this  order  in  England  and  Wales. 

GILBOA,  (anc.  geog  ),  mountains  of  Samaria, 
Aretching  out  from  weft  to  ea.1,  on  the  confines  of  the 


half  tribe  of  ManafTeh,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Iffachar ; 
and  to  the  foutli  part  of  the  valley  of  Jezrcel,  begin- 
ning weftward  at  the  city  of  Jczrecl,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  thefe  mountains,  reaching  almoll  quite  to  the  Jor- 
dan, lying  at  the  dillance  of  fix  miles  from  Scythopo- 
lis.  Famous  for  the  death  of  Saul  and  his  fon  Jona- 
than, and  the  defeat  of  the  Ifraelitcs  by  the  Phili- 
ilines. 

GILCHRIST  (Dr  Ebenezer),  an  eminent  Scots 
phylician,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1707.  He  began 
the  (ludy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  after- 
wards profecuted  at  London  and  Paris.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  dodlor  of  medicine  from  the  univerfity  of 
Rlielms;  and  in  the  year  i  732  he  returned  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  conllantly  refided, 
and  continued  the  praAIce  of  medicine  till  his  death. 
It  may  withjullice  be  faid,  that  few  phyficians  of  the 
prefent  century  have  exerclfed  theii  profeffion  in  a  manner 
more  refpeftable  or  fuccefsful  than  Dr  Gilchrift  ;  and 
few  have  contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  the 
healing  art.  Having  engaged  in  bufinefs  in  an  early 
period  of  life,  his  attention  was  wholly  devoted  to  ob- 
fervatlon.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  judgment  acute 
and  folid,  with  a  genius  adlive  and  inventive,  he  foon 
dlttlnguiflied  himfelt  by  departing,  in  various  important 
particulars,  from  eftablilhed  but  unfucceftful  modes  of 
praftice.  Several  of  the  improvements  which  he  in- 
troduced have  procured  him  great  and  deferved  reputa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  piaflice,  in  oi-- 
dlnai-y  cafes,  was  allowed  to  be  judicious,  and  placed 
him  high  in  the  confidence  and  elleem  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  lived.  But 
his  ufefulnefs  was  not  confined  to  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. On  many  occafions  he  was  confulted  by  letter 
from  the  molt  dlllant  parts  of  the  country.  In  diffe- 
rent coUeifiions  are  to  be  found  feveral  of  his  perfor- 
mances,  which  prove  that  he  had  fomething  new  and 
ufeful  to  offer  upon  every  fubjeft  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf.  But  thofc  writings  which  do  him  the  greateft 
honour,  are  two  long  diflertations  on  Nervous  Fevers, 
in  the  Medical  Eflays  and  Obfervations  piibliflied  by  a 
Society  In  Edinburgh;  and  a  treatlfe  on  the  ufe  of  Sea- 
voyages  in  medicine,  which  firil  made  its  appearance  in 
the  year  1757,  and  was  afterwards  re-printed  in  1771. 
By  means  of  the  former,  the  attention  of  phyficians  was 
firll  turned  £0  a  fpecles  of  fever  which  is  now  found  to 
prevail  univcrfally  In  this  country  ;  and  the  ilberal  ufe 
of  wine,  which  he  was  the  firll  among  the  moderns  to 
recommend,  has  fince  been  adopted  in  thefe  fevers  by 
the  molt  judicious  phyficians  of  the  'prerent  age,  and 
has  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of 
their  prartlce.  His  treatlfe  on  Sea-voyages  points  out  In 
a  manner  fo  clear,  and  fo  much  on  the  furc  footing  of 
experience,  their  utility  in  various  diflempets,  particu- 
larly in  coiifumptions,  that  there  is  now  a  piofpe<il  of 
our  being  able  to  employ  a  remedy  in  tliii  untraflable 
difeafe  much  more  efficacious  than  any  hitherto  in  ufe. 
Dr  Gilchrill  died  in  1774. 

GILD    or  Guild.     See  Guild.  ■ 

GILD  AS  (furnamed  the  Wife),  was  born  in  Wales 
in  the  year  5ir.  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  it  ap[)ears  from  his  own  writings  that  he 
was  a  monk.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  went  over  to 
Ireland  ;  others,  that  he  vifittd  France  and  Italy. 
They  agree  however  in  allerting,  that  aftei  his  return  to 
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CiUing  England  he  became  a  ctlcbrated  and  mod  affiJuous 
preacher  of  the  gofptl.  Da  Pin  fays  he  founded  a 
monaftery  at  Vcnetia  in  Britain.  GilJaa  is  the  only 
Britifh  author  of  the  fixth  century  whofe  works  are 
printed  ;  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  and  as  containing  the  only  informa- 
tion we  have  concerning  the  times  of  which  he  wrote. 
His  Hiftory  of  Britain  is,  however,  a  very  flimfy  per- 
formance, and  his  ftyle  obfcure  and  intlegant. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  fprtading  or  covering  a 
thing  over  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  liquid.  The 
art  of  gilding  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients, 
though  it  never  arrived  among  them  at  the  perfection 
to  which  the  moderns  have  carried  it.  Pliny  afTurcs 
us,  that  the  firft  gilding  feen  at  Rome  vi'as  after  the 
dcftrudion  of  Carthage,  under  the  ctnforfliip  of  Lucius 
Mummlus,  when  tlicy  began  to  gild  the  ceilings  of 
thtir  temples  and  palaces  ;  the  Cipitol  being  the  firll 
place  on  which  tin's  enrichment  was  Irtftowed.  But 
he  adds,  that  luxury  advanced  on  them  fo  hatlily,  that 
in  a  little  time  you  might  fee  all,  even  private  and  poor 
peifons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults,  &c.  of  their 
hoiifcf. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  they  had  the  fame  mtthod 
with  us,  of  beating  gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves  ; 
though  it  fhould  fccm  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the 
fame  height,  if  it  be  true  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
they  only  made  750  leaves  of  four  fingers  fquare  out  of 
a  whole  ounce.  Indeed  he  adds,  that  they  could  make 
more  ;  that  the  thickell  were  called  bradeit  Prtr.ejlintc, 
by  reafon  of  a  ilatue  of  the  guddefs  Fortune  at  Prae- 
ncfte  gilt  with  fuch  leaves  ;  and  that  the  thinner  fort 
were  called  hracle*  queflorix. 

The  modern  gilders  do  alfo  make  ufe  of  gold  leaves 
of  divers  thickntfles  ;  but  there  are  fome  fo  line,  that 
a  tl'.oufand  do  not  weigh  above  four  or  five  drachms. 
The  thickeft  are  ufed  for  gilding  on  iron  and  other 
metals;  and  the  thinneft-.on  wood.  But  we  have  ano- 
ther advantage  over  the  ancients  in  the  manner  of  ufing 
.or  applying  the  gold  :    the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil, 

Gliding  'n-<j;fcovered  of  late  acres,  furnifhes  us  with'mcans  of  gild- 
tenor  CO  .  ,  ,  „  ?,  ,  ,,,..■.  r  •  1 
trc  mo-       '"S  works  that  Ihall  endure  all  the  injuries  ot  time  and 

O.ro.  weather,    which    to    the    ancients  was   imprafticable. 

They   had   no   way  to    lay  the  gold  on  bor'ies  that 

would  not  endure  the  fire  but  with  whites  of  eggs  or 

fize,  neither  of  which  will  endure  the  water  j  fo  that 

they  could  only  gild  fuch  places  as  were  Iheltered  from 

the  moifture  of  the  weather. 

The   Greeks  called  the  corapofition  on  which  they 

anplied  their  gilding  on  wood  letunphtum  or  leuoiphorum ; 

which  is  defcribed  as  a  fort  of  glutinous  compound 

earth,  ferving  in  all  probability  to  make  the  gold  ftick 

and  bear  polifhing.     But  the  particulars  of  tiiis  earth, 

its  colour,  ingredients,  &c.  the  antiquaries  and  natura- 

lifts  are  not  agreed  upon. 

The  luftre  and  beauty  of  gold  have  occafioned  feve- 

ral   inquiries  and  difcoveries  concerning  the  different 

methods  of  applying  it  to  different  fubltances.     Hence 

the  art  of  gilding  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains  many 

,  particular  operations  and  various  management. 

Falfc  gild-        A  colour  of  gold  is  given  by  painting  and  by  var- 

ing  with  la-  nifl,es,  without  employing  gold ;  but  this  is  a  falfe  kind 

J^Ym    f  of  gilding.     I'hus  a  very  fine  golden  colour  is  given 

'  "  ■  to  brafs  and  to  filver,  by  applying  upon  thefe  metals  a 

gold- coloured  varnifti,  which,  being  traofpaient,  fliows 
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all  the  brilliancy  of  the  metals  beneath.  Many  orna- 
ments of  brafs  are  varnilhed  in  this  manner,  which  Is 
called  gold  laqucring,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  thofe 
which  are  leally  gilt.  Silver-leaves  thus  varnifhed  are 
put  upon  leather,  which  is  then  caUed  gdt  leather.  See 
LAnygR. 

Amongft  the  falfe  gilding  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
thofe  which  are  made  with  thin  leaves  ofcopper  or  brafs, 
called  Z)u/( 4- /ai/:  In  this  manner  are  made  all  the 
kinds  of  what  is  called  gill  paper. 

In  the  true  guilding,  gold  is  applied  to  the  furface  of 
bodies.  The  gold  intended  for  this  purpofc  ought  in 
general  to  be  beat  into  thin  leaves,  orotherwite  divided 
into  very  fine  parts. 

As  metals  cannot  adhere  well  merely  by  contact  toGildi*K 
any  but  to  other  metallic  fubllances,  when  gold  is  toW^fize. 
be  applied  to  the  furface  of  fome  unmetallc  body,  that 
furface  mull  be  previoufly  covered  with  fome  gljey  and 
tenacious  fubllance,  by  which  the  gold  ihall  be  made 
to  adhere.  Thefe  fubftances  are  in  gemral  called 7(«/. 
Some  of  thefe  are  made  of  vegetable  and  animal  glues, 
and  others  of  oily,  gluey,  and  drying  matteis.  Up- 
on them  the  leaves  of  gold  are  applied,  and  preffed 
down  with  a  little  cotton  or  a  hare's  foot;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry,  the  work  Is  to  be  finithed  and  polilb- 
ed  with  a  hard  iullrumeat,  called  a  dog's  toothy  to  give 
luilre. 

When  the  work  is  required  to  be  capable  of  refift- Wit/o^ 
Ing  rain  or  moillure,  it  ought  to  be  previou.Ty  covered 
wuh  a  compofitlon  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
ground  together;  othcrwife  a  water-fize  may  be  ufed, 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  cuttings  of  parchment  or 
white  leather  in  water,  and  by  mixing  with  this  fome 
chalk  or  whiting  :  feveral  layers  of  this  fizc  mud  be 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  over  thefe  a  layer  of  the  fame 
fize  mixed  witli  yellow  ochie.  Ladly,  another  mix- 
ture, cd.\\tdgolJfizt,  is  to  be  applied  above  thefe;  up- 
on which  the  gold- leaves  are  to  be  fixed.  This  gold 
fize,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  the  gold-leaf  capable 
of  being  burnillied,  is  compofed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
ground  with  fome  ruddle  or  black  lead,  and  tempered 
with  a  little  tallow  or  oil  of  olives.  The  edges  of  ghffes 
may  be  guilt  by  applying  firll  a  very  thin  coat  of  var- 
nifii,  upon  which  the  gold-leaf  Is  to  be  fixed;  and  when 
the  varnilh  is  hardened,  may  be  burnilhed.  This  var- 
nifh'.is  prepared  by  boibng  powdered  amber  with  linfced 
oil  ill  a  bral's  vcflcl  to  wiiich  a  valve  is  fitted,  and  b» 
diluting  the  above  folution  with  four  or  live  times  itg 
quantity  of  oil  of  tutpentine  ;  and  that  It  may  dry 
iooner,  it  may  be  ground  with  fome  white  lead.  ^ 

The  method  of  applying  gold  upon  metals  is  entirely  Of  gilding 
diif^rent.  The  furf.ice  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  firll n-.cuU. 
to  be  cleaned;  and  then  leaves  are  to  be  applied  to  it, 
which,  by  means  of  rubbing  with  a  polllhcd  blood- 
ftone,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  arc  made  to  ad- 
here perfectly  well.  In  this  manner  filvtr-leaf  is  fixed 
and  buiniihed  upon  brafs  in  the  making  of  what  is  call- 
ed French  pltite,  and  fometimes  alfo  gold-leaf  ii  bumifli- 
ed  upon  copper  and  upon  iron. 

Gold  is  applied  to  metals  in  feveral  other  manners. 
One  of  thefe  is  by  previoufly  forming  the  goKl  into  a 
pallc  or  amalgam  with  mercury.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  fmall  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  the  gold  is  firll 
to  be  reduced  into  thin  plates  or  grains,  which  are 
heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  Into  mcrciuy  previoufly 
5  A  2  heated, 
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CiW!ng     heateJ,  tilt  it  begins  to  fmokc.      Upon  (lirring  the     ing  is  heightpned  ;  and  this  cffea  feems  to  be  produ-    GllJIiigs 
'*— k— •  ™„r,.,,r«  ..,;th  pn  ir,>n  rni\.  the  crold  totallv  difaoocars.     ced  bv  a  Dtrrfeft  dilTipation  of  fome  mercury  remainiiiff         "*-— 


mercury  with  an  iron  rod,  the  gold  totally  difappcars 
The  proportion  of  mercury  to  gold  is  generally  as  fix 
or  eight  to  one. 

With  this  amalgam  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilded  is  to  be  coveted  ;  then  a  fufficient  heat  is  to  be 
appl  ed  to  evaporate  the  mercury ;  and  the  gold  is  lalUy 
to  be  buiiii/lied  with  a  blood-ftone. 


ced  by  a  pcrfeft  dilTipation  ot  fome  mercury  remaining 
after  the  former  operation.  This  difTipation  is  well  >:f- 
fetled  by  this  equable  application  ot  heat.  The  gilt 
furface  is  then  covered  over  with  a  falaie  compolition, 
conlilling  of  nitre,  alum,  or  other  vitriolic  lalt,  ground 
together,  and  mixed  up  into  a  palle  with  water  or  urine. 
Tlie  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  is  expofcd  to  a  certain 


This  method  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  is  chiefly  degree  of  heat,  and  then  quenched  in  water.      By  this 

ufed  fjr  gilding  copper,   or  an  allay  of  copper,  with  a  method   its  colour   is  further  impioved,  and  brought 

fmall  portion  of  zinc,  which  more  readily  receives  the  nearer  to  that  of  gold.     This  efFed  feeras  to  be  produ- 

amalgam  ;  and  is  alfo  preferable  for  its  colour,   wliicli  ced  by  the  acid  of  nitre  (which  is  difengagcd   by  the 

more^refembles  that   of  gold  than  the  coloui  of  cop-  vitriolic  acid  of  the  alum  or  other  vitriclic  lalt  dining 

per.   When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  wrought  or  dialed,  it  the  exp'ofurc  to  heat )  acting  upon  any  partidts  ot  cop- 

oui'ht  to  be  nrevioufly  covered  with  quickfilver  before  per  which  may   happen  to  lie  on   the  glided  luiface. 

the^amaljam  is  applied,  chat  this  may  be  ealier  fprcad:  LalUy,  fome  aitifts  chink  that  they  give  an  aJCitional 

but  when  the  fuiface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalg.im  Initre   to  their    gilt-work    by  dipping  it    in  a  liquor 

may  be  applied  direftly  to  it.    The  quickfilver  or  anwl-  prepared    by  boiling   fome    yellow   materials,    as   fuU 

gam  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  means  of  a  hltle  phur,  orpiment,  or  turmeric.       The   only   advantag: 

aquafortis,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  metallic  furface  at  the  of  this  operation  is,  that  a  part  of  the  yellow  matter, 

fame  time,  by  which  this  furface  is  cleanfed  from  any  as  the  fulphur  or   turmeric,  remains  in   fome  of  the 


hollows  of  the  carved  work,  in  which  the  gilding  is  apt 
to  be  more  imperiett,  and  to  which  it  gives  a  lich  and 
fulld  appearance. 

Iron  cannot  be  gilt  by  amalgamation,  unlcfs,  as  it  is 
faid,  it  be  previoully  coated  with  copper  by  dipping  in 


ruft  or  tarnlfh  «hich  might  prevent  the  union  oradhe- 
fion  of  the  metals.  But  the  ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid  in 
this  operation  is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  confined 
merely  to  cleanfe  the  fuiface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt 
from  any  rutl  or  tarnilli  it   may  have  acquired  ;  but  it 

alfo  greatly  facilitates  the  applicatinn  of  the  amalgam     a  fdntion  c,f  blue  vitiiol.     Iron  may  alio  receive  a  goL 
Ufe  of  the    'o  '^e  furface  of  that  metal,  probably  in  the  following     den   coat   from   a  faturaied  folutlon   of  gold  in  aqua^ 
nitrons  acid  manner  :     It  fiifl  diffolves  part  of  the  mercury  of  the     regia,  mixed  with  Iplrit  of  wine,  the  iron  having  a  great 
to  gilding,     amalgam;  and  when  this  folution  is  applied  to  the  cop- 
per, this  latter  metal  having  a  ftrongcr  dilpolicion  to 
unite  with  the  nitrous  acid  than  the  mercury  has,  pre- 
cipitates the  mercury  upon  its  furface,  in  the  fame  man- 
nei  as  a  polifhed  piece  of  iron  precipitates  upon  its  fur- 
face copper   from   a  folution  of  blue   vitriol       When 


er  affinity  with  the  acid,  from  which  it  therefore  pre- 
cipitates the  gold.  Whetlier  any  of  thclc  two  methods 
be  applicable  to  ufe,  is  uncertain :  but  tlie  method  com* 
moiiiy  employed  of  fixing  gold  upon  iron  is  that  a» 
bove  mentioned,  of  bunulhing  golJ-leaf  upon  this  me- 
tal when  heated  lo  as  to  become  blue  ;  and  the  opera^. 


the  metai  to  be   gilt  is  thus  covered  over  with  a  thin  tion  will  be  more  perfeiS   if  the  furface  has  been  pre- 

preclpJtattd  coat  of  mercury,   it  readily  receives  the  a-  vioufly  fcratched  or  graved. 

malgam.  In  this  folution  and  precipitation  of  mer-  Another  method  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  gliding 
eury,  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  pro-  upon  metals,  and  alfo  upon  earthen  ware,  and  upon 
cefs  of  gilding  appcTs  to  confilt.  The  amalgam  be-  glals  ;  which  is,  to  fufe  gold  with  regulus  of  antimo- 
jng  equally  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  ny,  to  pulverife  the  mafs  which  is  iuffidcntly  brittle 
gilt  by  means  of  a  bruih,  the  mercury  i?  then  to  be  to  admit  that  operation,  to  fpread  this  powder  upon 
evaporated  by  a  heat  juil  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  piece  to  be  gilt,  and  expofe  it  to  fuch  a  tire  that 
for  if  it  be  too  great,  part  of  the  gold  may  alfo  be  ex-  the  regulus  may  be  evaporated,  while  the  gold  re- 
pelled, and  part  of  it  will  run  together,  and  leave  fome  mains  fixed.  The  inconveniences  of  this  method,  ac- 
of  the  fuiface  of  the  metal  bare  :  while  the  mercury  is  cording  to  Dr  Lewis,  are,  that  the  powder  does  not 
evaporating,  the  piece  is  to  be  from  time  to  time  adhere  to  the  piece,  and  cannot  be  equally  ipread  ; 
taken  from  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  examined,  that  the  that  part  of  the  gold  is  uiffipated  along  with  the  regu- 
amalgam  may  be  fpread  more  equally  by  means  of  a  lus;  that  glafs  is  fulible  with  the  heat  necelf.iry  for  the 
brufh,  that  any  dcfeftive  parts  of  it  may  be  again  co-  evaporation  of  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  that  copper 
■tered,  and  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  fuddcnly  ap-  is  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  regulus,  and  to  have  its 
plied  to  it  :   when  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  which  is  furtace  rendered  uneven. 

known  by  the  furface  being  entirely  become  of  a  dull  On  the  fubjedl  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  Dr  Lewis 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  muft  then  undergo  other  ope-  has  the  foUowiiig  remarks.  "  There  arc  two  principal 
rations,  by  which  the  tine  gold  colour  is  given  to  inconveniences  in  this  bulinefs  :  One,  that  the  work- 
it.  Firil,  the  gilded  piece  of  metal  is  rubbed  with  a  men  are  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  the  mercury,  and  gene- 
fcratch  brulh  (which  is  a  brulh  compofel  of  brals  wire)  rally,  fooncror  later,  have  tlieir  health  greatly  impaired 
tjUits  furface  is  made  fmooth  ;  then  it  is  covered  over  by  them:  the  other,  the  lofs  of  the  mercury;  tor  tho' 
writh  a  compofition  called  ^/Vi/in^'  ivinx,  and  is  again  ex-  part  of  it  is  faid  to  be  detained  In  cavities  made  in  the 
pofed  to  the  fire  till  the  wax  be  burnt  off.  This  wax  chimney  for  that  purpofe,  yet  the  grealell  part  of  it  is 
is  compofed  of  bees  wax,  fometimes  mixed  with  fome  loft.  From  fome  trials  I  have  made,  it  appeared  that 
of  the  following  fubftances;  red  ochre,  verdegrife,  cop-  both  ihefe  in'convenlences,  particularly  the  lirll  and 
per-fcalts,  alum,  vitriols,  borax  :  but  according  to  Dr  molt  conlidei able  one,  might  in  good  mealure  be  a- 
Lewis,  the  faline  fubilances  alone  are  futTicient,  with-  voided,  by  means  of  a  furnace  of  a  due  con  I  ruction.  If 
out  any  was.  By  this  operation  the  colour  of  the  gild-  the  communication  of  a  furaace  with  its  cliimney,  iq- 
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/lead  of  bcinp  over  the  fil-e,  is  made  under  the  grate,  where  the  gold  is  conneftcd  with  fubftances  Incapable  of    GiHiiP' 

the  a(h-pit  door,  or  other  apertures  beneath  the  grate,  bearing  fire,  may  be  reftoied  to  their  colour  by  tlie  fame   " •*. 

clofed,  and   the   moulh  of  the  furnace  left  open  ;   ihc  means. 

current  of  air,  which  othcrwife  would  have  entered  be-  «'  The    foregoing  proccfs  is  given  entirely  on  the  Anot'hcr 

neath,  enters  now  at  the  top,  and,  palling  down  thro'  authority  of  the  Fruish  writer.      I  have  had  no  cxpe-  tn'tlioi^ 

the  grate  to  the  chimney,  carries   with   it  completely  rience  of  it  myfclf,  hut  have  feen  very  elegant  ficurcs  of 

both  the  vapour  of  the  fuel  and  the  fumes  of  fuch  mat-  gold  raifed   upon  filver,  on   the  fame  principle,  by  a 

ters  as  are  placed   upon  it  :   the   back  part  of  the  fur-  difftrent  procedure.      Some  cinnabar  wa')  ground,  not 

nace  lliould  be  raifed  a  little  higher  above  the  tire  than  with  tlic  diltilled  fpirit,  but  with  the  expntfed  juice  of 

the  fore  pait,  and  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it,  that  the  air  garlick,  a   fluid  remarkably  tenacious.     This  mixture 

may  enter  ouly  at  the  fiont,  where  the  workman  itands,  was  fpread  all  over  the  poliftied  filver  ;  and  when  the 

■who  will  be  thus  effei'-hially  fccured  from  the  fumes,  and  fiill  layer  was  dry,  a  fecond,  aud  ;ifter  this  a  third,  was 

from  being   incommoded  by  tiie  heat,  and  at  the  lame  applitd.      Over   thefe   were   fpread  as  many  layers  of 

time  have  full  liberty  of  introducing,   infpedting    and  another   mixture,  compufd  chiefly  i.f  afphaltum  and 

removing  the   work.      If  fucli  a  furnace   is  made  of  linked  oil  boiled  down  to  a  due  conrnlcncc.  The  whole 

ftrong  forged  (not  miU-.d)  iron   p!;ite,   it  will  be  lutii-  being   dried  with  a  gentle  heat  on  a  kind  of  wiie- 

eientiy  durable  :  the  upper  end  of  the  chimney  may  grate,  the  ligures  were  traced  and  cut  down  to  the  fiU 

reach  above  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  level  of  ver  fo  as  to  make  its  furface  rough  :  the  incifions  were 

the    tire  :   over  this  is  to  be   placed  a  larger  tube,  lea-  filled  with  an  amalgam  of    gold,    raifed   to  diiTerent 

ving  an  interval  of  an  inch  or  more  all  round  between  heigius  in  different  parts  accori'ing  to  the  nature  of  the 

it  and  the  chimney,  and  reachiug  to  the  height  of  10  defign  ;  after  which  a  gentle  fire,  at  the  fame  time  that 

or  I  2  feet,   the  higher   the  better.      The  external  air,  it  evaporated   the   mercury,  dcllroyed  the  tenacity  of ' 

padng  up  between   the  chimney  and  the  outer  pipe,  the  gummy  juice,  fo  that  the  coating,  whicli  fervcJ  to 

prevents  tlie  latter  from  being  much  heateil,  fo  that  the  confine  the  amalgam,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  application 

mercurial  fumes  will  coudcnfe  againll  its  lidts  into  run-  of  it,  was  now  eafily  got  off.      The    cold  was  then 

ning  quiekfilvtr,   which,  falling  down  to   the  bottom,  prtfTcd  down  and  emb  Ihllied  as  in  the  former  nn-thod; 

is  there  catchcd  in  a  hollow  rim,  formed  by  turning  in-  and  had  this  advantage,   that  the  fuiface  of  the  lilver 

wards  a  portion  of  the  lower  pare,  and  conveyed,  by  a  under   it  having  been   made  rough,  it  adhered   more 

pipe  at  one  fide,  into  a  proper  receiver.  firmly,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  oif,  as  M. 

"  Mr  Hellot  communicates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  du  Fay  fays  the  gold  applied  in  his  way  lometimes  did. 

French  Academy  for  the  year  1745,  a  method  of  ma-  The  artill,  however,  found  the  procefs  fo  troublefome, 

king  raifed  figures  .if  gold  on  works  of  gold  01  filver,  that  though  he  purchafcd  the  receipt  f  <r  a  confiderable 

found  among  the   papers  of  M.  du  Fay,  and  of  which  fum,  he  has  laid  the  practice  afidc." 
M.  du  Fay  himfelf  had  feen  feveral  trials.    Fine  gold  in  Finally,  fome  metals,  particulaily  filver,  may  be  gilt 

powder,   fuch  as  refults  from  the  parting  of  gold  and  in  the  following  manner;  I, 

filver  by  aquafortis,   is  dircClcd  to  be  laid  in  a  heap  on  Let  gold  be  diifolvcd  in  aqna-regia.      In   this  folu-  Fafv  mr. 

a  levigating  Hone,  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the  tion  pieces  of  linen  are  to  be  dipt,  and  burnt  to  black  'I?  "!  °'  —^ 

heap,  and   half  its   weight  of  pure   mercury  put  into  alhes.     Thefe  alhes  being  rubbed  on  the  furface  of  ti>e^^^'"* 

the   cavity  ;    fome  of  the   fetid  fpirit  obtained    from  filver  by  1. leans  of  a  wet  linen  r::g,  apply  the  particles 

garlic  root  by  difldlation  in  a  retort,   is  then  to  be  ad-  of  gold  which  they  contain,  and  which  by  this  method 

ded,  and  the  whole  immediately  mingled  and  ground  adhere  very  well.     The  remaining  part  of  the  alhes  ii 

with  a  muller  till  the   mixture  is  reduced  into  an  uni-  to  be  walhed  off;  and  the   furface  of  the  filver,  which 

form  grey  powder.      The  powder  is  to  be  ground  with  in  this  ftate  does  not  fcem  to  be  gilt,  is  to  be  burnilh- 

Icmon  juice  to  the  confiftence  of  paint,  and  applied  011  ed  wiih  a  blood-tlone,  till  it  acquire  a  fine  colour  of 

the  pii.ce  previoully  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  over  with  gold.      This  method  of  gilding   is  very  eafy,  and  con- 

thc  lame  acid  juice  :   the  figures  drawn  wiUi  it  may  be  fumes  a  very  Imall  quantity  of  gold.      Molt  gilt  orna- 

raifed  to  any  degree  by  repeating  the  application.  The  ments  upon  fans,  fnulf-boxes,  and  other  toys  of  much 

piece  is  cxpofed  to  a  gentle  fire  tdl  the  mercury  is  eva-  fhow  and  little  value,  are  nothing  but  filver  gilt  in  this 

porated  lo  as  to  leave  the  gold  yellow,  which  is  then  to  manner. 

be  prefl'cd  down,  and   tubbed   with   the   hnger  and  a  Gold  may  alfo  be  applied  to  ghfs,  porcelain,  and  o- 

llttlc  fand,  which   makes  it  appear  folid  and  briUiant  :  thir  vilriiicd  matters.     As  the  fuifacc  of  thefe  matters 

after  this  it  may  be  cut  and  embellilhed.      The  author  is  very  fmooth,  and  confequently  is  capable  of  a  very 

obferveE,  that  being  of  a  fpongy  texture,  it  is  more  ad-  perfeil  contact  with  gold  haves,  thefe  leaves  aJhcre  to 

vil'able   to  cut   it  with  a  cbiffcl   than  to  raile  it  with  a  them  with  fome  foict.  although  they  arc   not  t>f  mc- 

graver  ;  that   it  has  an   imperfedion  of  being  always  tallic  nature.     This  gilding  is  fo  much  more  perfc<3,  vie  hoJ»- 

uale  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  defirable  thing   to   rind  as  the  gold  is  more  exaClly  applied  to  the  furface  of  .feilding- 

means  of  giving  it  colour,  as  by  this  method  ornaments  the  glafs.    The  pieces  are  then  to  be  expofcd  to  a  cer-  g'af*. 

might  be  made  of  exquiiite  beauty  and  v  ^h  great  fa-  tain  degree  of  iieat,  and  buriiilhcd  llightly  to  give  them 

ciiity.     .-AS  the  paleiiels  appears  to  proceed  from  a  part  lullte. 

of  the  mercury  letained   by  the  gold,   I  apprehend  it         A  more  fubilantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glafs,  ena- 

'  "  ''  mel,  and  porcelain,  by  applying  to  thefe  fubilancea 
powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a  folution  of  gum  arabtc, 
or  with  fome  iffcntial  oil,  and  a  fn  all  quantity  ot  bo- 
rax ;  after  which  a  fufhcicni  heat  is  to  be  applied  to  fof- 
ten  the  glafs  and  the  gold,  which  is  then  to  be  burnifli- 

fluuiaeiits  or  ornamcms  of  gold/llaincd  by  mercury^  ed.     With  liia  tnixtmc  any  figurej  may  be  drawn. 
2  f^e 


might  be  remedied  by  the  prudent  application  of  a 
liitk-  warm  aquafortis,  which,  diffolving  the  mercuiy 
from  the  exterior  part,  would  give  at  Itall  a  fnpcrlicial 
high  colour:  if  the  piece  is  filver,  it  muft  be  defend- 
ed from  the  aquafortis  by  covering  it  with  wax.      In- 
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Tlif  powders  for  this  purpofe  may  be  made,    i.  By    indeed  fuch   was  li's  application  to  books,  that  it  be- 
grindingj  gold-leaf  with  honey,    which    is   afterwards    came  a  proverbial  faying  among   the  common  people,' 

~      "" "   Such  a  thing  is  as  certain,  as  that  John  Gill  is  in 

the  bookfelltr'a  (hop." 


to  be  wafhed  away  with  water.  2.  By  dittilling  to 
drynefs  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqiu-regia.  3.  By  eva- 
porating the  mercury  from  an  amalgam  of  gold,  taking 
care  to  (lir  well  the  mafs  near  the  end  of  the  proctfs. 
4.  By  precipitating  gold  from  its  folution  in  aquare- 
gia  by  apply  ing  to  it  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  in  wa- 
ter, or  forae  copper,  and  perhaps  fume  other  metallic 
fubilances. 


He  left  the  grammar  fchool,  however,  early  in  life. 
This  was  occatioiied  by  the  imperious  conduct  of  his 
mailer,  who  infilled  that  the  cliildren  of  diflcnting  pa- 
rents Ihould,  with  other  fcholars  that  belonged  to  the 
eilabliihment,  attend  him  to  church  on  week  days  du- 
ring the  performance  of  divine  fervice.     The  dilfenters 


GILEAD,  the  fon  of  Machir,  and  grandfon  of  confidered  tliis  requifition  as  a  ftretch  of  power  to 
ManafTch,  had  his  inheritance  allotted  hira  in  the  moan-  which  his  engagements  with  them  gave  no  claim  ;  and 
tains  of  Gikad,  from  whence  he  took  his  name.  The  as  it  was  virtually  making  conformity  a  tell  by  which 
mountains  of  Gilead  were  part  of  that  ridge  which  ■  his  pupils  were  to  expctl  the  benefits  of  tuition,  they 
runs  fiotn  mount  Lebanon  fouthward,  on  the  eail  of  relented  his  conduit ;  and  the  children  of  thofe  parents 
the  tloly  Land;  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country  that  were  in  affluent  circumllanccs  were  removed  to 
Avliich  lies  on  the  tall  of  the  fea  of  Galilee,  and  inclu-  femlnaries  where  the  fame  advantages  might  be  ob- 
ded  the  mountainous  region  called  in  the  New  Tefta-  taincd  without  being  fubjcdl  to  the  impofitions  of  cle- 
ment Trachonhis.  Jeremiah  (xxii.  6. )  loems  to  fay,  rical  bigotry.  But  as  the  parents  of  Mr  Gill  had  it 
that  Gilead  begins  from  mount  Libanus.  '  Thou  art  not  in  their  power  to  confer  on  him  the  fame  privi- 
Giiead  unto  me,  and  the  head  of  Lebanon.'  Jacob,  lege,  the  fame  Heps  could  not  be  taken  to  facihtate 
at  his  return  from  Mcfopotamia,  came  in  fix  days  to  his  advancement  in  learning.  To  pave  the  way,  how- 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.  21,  <kc.)  where  ever,  for  the  completion  of  his  lludies,  efforts  were 
this  patriarch,  with  Laban  his  father-In  law,  raifed  a  made  by  feveral  mluilters,  of  different  denominations, 
heap  of  (tones,  in  memory  of  their  agreement  and  co-  to  get  him  upon  one  or  other  of  the  funds  in  London, 
venaiit,  and  called  it  CaheJ,  i.  e.  "  an  heap  of  wit-  For  this  purpofe,  fpecimens  of  his  progrefs  in  the  dif- 
neffcs,"  and  which  Laban  called  _7<y'''y<'''-""/''''^''- Thefe  ferent  branches  of  literature  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  a  lort  of  trees  abounding  metropolis:  in  anfwer  to  which  it  was  objected,  "that 
with  gum,  called  the  balm  of  Gilead,  which  the  fcrip-  he  was  too  young,  and  that  ihould  he  continue,  as  it 
turecommendsmuch.  (Jer.  vili.  21.  xlvi.  1 1,  li.  8.)  The  might  b«  expetted  he  would,  to  make  fuch  rapid  ad- 
merchants  who  bought  Jofeph  came  from  Gilead,  and  vaiices  in  his  lludies,  he  would  go  through  the  coin- 
were  carrying  balm  into  Egypt.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  mon  circle  before  he  could   be  capable  of  taking  care 

The   Glleadites  being  invaded  by  the  Ammonites,  ofhimftlf,  or  of  being  employed  in  any  public  fervice." 

&c.  chufe  Jephthah  for  their  general,  who  vanquilhed  But    thcfe  fonftidable  objettions  were   of  no    weight 

all  their  enemies.  with  our  young  fcholar:   his  love  of  learning  was  un- 

Balm  vf  GiLP.AD.     SccAmyris.  conquerable.     Infuperable   difficulties,  it  is  true,  ob- 

GILGAL   (anc.  geog.),  a  place  between  Jericho  Ilrucled  the  way  in  which  literary  eminence  is  ufually 

and  Jordan,   noted  for  the  firft  encampment  of  the  If-  acquired  ;  but  tliefe    difliculties  could  neither  reprefs 

rrelltes  on   this  fide  Jordan,  about  a   mile    from  Jcri-  his  ardent  defire  of  knowledge,  nor  damp  the  zeal  and 

cho.  It  fometimes  alfo  denotes  Galilee,  (Jo{huaxli.  2 3.)  application  that   had   marked  his  former  ftudics.      For 

GILL  (John),   D.  D.  a  Protellant  dinenting  mini-  tliough  his  time   was  daily  devoted   to  the  bufinefs  of 

tter  of  the  Baptill  denomination,  and  the   fon  of  Ed-  his   father  ;    yet   he  had   fo  far  improved  the  hours  of 

ward  and    Elizabeth   Gill,   was  born   at   Kettering  in  leifure,  as   to   be  able,  before  he  arrived  at  his  19th 

Northamptonfliire,    November   23.  1697.      At  a  very  year,  to  read   all  the   Greek  and   Latin  authors  that 

early  period  of  life,  his  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of  fell  in  his  way.     He  dudied  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  and 

the  Baptill  church  at  Kettering,  difcovered  in  him  an  natural  philofophy';   and  learnt  the  Hebrew  language, 

uncommon  capacity  for  learning;  and  his  ability  for  fo  as  to  read  it  with  eale,  without  any  other  affillance 

literary  purfuits  was  afterwards  evidenced  by  fuch  rapid  than  Buxtorf's  grammar  and  lexicon, 

progrefs  in  whatever  became  the  objedl  of  tuition,  that  Neither  the  purfuit  of  learning,  however,  nor  the 

it  was  found  neceflary  to  remove  him  from  the  fchool  other  necelTary  avocations  incumbent  on  Mr  Gill,  could 

in  which  his  ftriking  talents  were  firll  manifetled,  and  eradicate  thofe  religious  impreffions  received  in  early 

to  place  him  in  one  more   favourable   to   his  improve-  life.      On   November  [.  17  16,  he  made  a  public  pro- 

ment.      He  was  therefore  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  in  fefiion  of  his  faith   before   the  Baptill  church  at  Kct- 

the  neighbourhood;  where  he  very  foon  furpalTed  thofe  teting,  and   was  baptized  the  fame  day  by  Mr  Tho- 

boys  who  were  much  his  feniors  in  age  and  as  pupils,  mat*  Wallis.    Of  this  church  Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long 

At   this  fchool  he  continued  till  he  arrived  at  his  nth  a  member  before   he  was   called    to   the   work  of  the 

vear  ;     where,    befides    going    through    the    common  minillry  :   foon  after  which,  he  removed  to  Higham- 

fchool-books,  he  read  mod  of  the  Latin  claffics,  and  Ferrers,  vviih   a  view  to  purfae   his  iludies  under  the 

made  very  confiderable  proficiency  in  the   Greek  Ian-  diredlion  of  Mr  Davis ;  but  his  (lay  at  this  place  was 

guage.  foon   interrupted    by   an    invitation    from    London    in 

Mr  Gill's  celebrity  as  a  fcholar,  and  his  flrong  at-  1719,  to  preach  to  the  Baptill  church  in  Horllydown, 

tachmerit  to  books,   were  foon  obferved  by  the  neigh-  over  which  he  was  the  fame  year,  being  the  zzd  of  his 

bouring  clergy,  who  frequently  met  and  converfed  with  age,  ordained  pallor  ;    which  office  he   fudained  up- 

-him  at  a  bookfeller's  Ihop,  to  which  he  at   every  op-  wards  of  5  i  years. 

portunity  reforted  for  the  purpofe  of  reading  j  and  Mr  Gill  had  not  been  long  In  London  before  rab- 
binical 
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binica!  Ifarnlnj,  of  which  lie  had  before  confidcrablc 
'  knowledge,  became  an  objcft  of  purfuit.  To  facili- 
tate his  progrefs  througii  the  intricacies  of  this  laby- 
rinth, he  contrafled  an  acquaintance  with  one  of  tlie 
mofl  learned  Jtwilh  rabbies.  He  read  the  Targums, 
the  Talmuds,  the  Rabbot ;  their  ancient  commenta- 
ries, the  book  Zohar,  and  whatever  elfe  of  this  kind 
he  was  able  to  procure.  Of  the  Oriental  languages  he 
rnade  himfclf  a  complete  mailer  :  in  (hort,  there  was  no 
branch  of  knowledge  that  could  cither  enlarge  or  en- 
rich biblical  learning,  which,  however  difficult,  was 
not  attempted  and  attained  :  and  it  may  be  truly  af- 
ferted,  that  in  this  line  he  had  but  few  equals,  and  that 
the  annals  of  litctature  do  not  exhibit  a  charatler  by 
whom  he  was  excelled. 

In  1748  .Mr  Gill  publlfhed  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Teltamcnt  in  three  vols  folio.  The  immcnfe 
leading  and  learning  difcoverable  in  this  arduous  work, 
ettraiflcd  the  attention  of  the  Marifchal  College  and 
Univcrfity  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  procured  for  him,  with- 
out either  his  felicitation  or  his  knowledge,  a  diploma, 
creating  him  Dotlor  in  dinnity.  This  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  the  Doftor  in  the  moll  hand- 
fome  terms  by  the  profeCTors  Ofborn  and  Pollock;  who 
declared,  "  that  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
fcriptures,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  of  Jcwilh 
antiquities,  of  his  learned  defence  of  the  fcriptures  a- 
gainll  Deils  and  Infidels,  and  the  reputation  gained 
by  his  other  works  ;  the  univerfity  had,  without  his 
privity,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  confer  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Doftor  in  divinity." 

Dr  Gill's  fentiments,  as  a  divine,  were  throughout 
Calvinillic:  "  And  perhaps  no  man  (fays  the  Reverend 
Mr  Tophdy,  a  minifter  in  the  church  of  England) 
fince  the  days  of  Aullin,  has  written  fo  largely  in  de- 
fence of  the  fyllem  of  grace;  and  certainly  no  man 
has  treated  that  momentous  fubjeft  in  all  its  branches, 
more  clofely,  judicioufly,  and  fucceftfully.  What  was 
faid  of  Edward  the  black  prii.ce,  that  he  never  fought 
a  battle  which  he  did  not  win  ;  what  has  been  rem;irk- 
ed  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  he  never 
undertook  a  fiege  which  he  did  not  cany  ;  may  be 
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a  burning  and  a  fhining  light  :  Burning  with  love  to 
God,  to  truth,  and  to  fouls;  Ihining  as  an  exarrple  to 
believers,  in  word,  in  faith,  in  purity,  a  pattern  of 
goiid  works,  and  a  model  of  all  holy  convcrfation  and 
godlincfs;  and  while  true  religion  and  found  learning 
have  a  fingle  friend  remaining  in  the  Britifh  empire, 
the  works  and  name  of  Gill  will  be  prerious  and  re- 
vered " 

He  died  at  Camberwcll,  Oiftober  14.  1771,  aged 
73  years  10  months  and  10  days.  In  1718  the  Doc- 
tot  married  Mrs  Elizabeth  Negus ;  by  whom  he  had 
many  children,  two  of  whom  only  furvivcd  him.  Mrs 
Gill  died  in  1764. 

His  works  are,  .\  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
Tcftament,  in  9  vols  folio.  A  Body  of  Divinity  in  3  voU 
quarto.  The  Caufe  of  God  and  Truth,  4  vols  oftavo. 
A  Trtatife  concerning  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Tcf- 
tament refpeding  the  MclTidh.  A  DifTertation  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Letters,  Vowel- 
Points,  and  Accents.  Sermons  on  the  Canticles,  folio; 
befidcs  a  great  number  of  fermons  and  controverliul 
pieces  on  different  fubjeAs. 

Gill,  a  meafure  of  cspacity,  containing  a  quarter 
of  an  Englilli  pint. 

GILLS,  or  Branchi.*;  of  fiiTics.  See  Co.'.ip.iha- 
Tiya  /Inatomy-,  n'  160. 

GILLINGHAM,  a  parifh  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
fetfhire,  on  the  river  Stour,  near  the  forcft  of  its  own 
name;  where,  anno  1016,  king  Edmund  Ironfide  vaii- 
quilhcd  the  Danes.  It  is  one  of  the  largell  parifhes  in 
the  county,  being  41  miles  in  citcuit,  coi. twining  64,cco 
acres.  It  lies  on  the  borders  of  Wilts  and  iiomerfct, 
4  miles  N.  W.  of  Shaftlbury.  It  has  a  manufaClure 
of  linen,  but  the  chief  produce  is  grazing  and  the 
dairies.  Near  it  are  the  traces  of  an  ancient  rcfidence 
of  Norman  or  Saxon  kings,  320  feet  long  and  24a 
broad,  furrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth.  Hc-nry  I. 
reiidcd  here,  and  king  John  repaired  it  at  the  cxpence 
of  the  county.  Edward  I.  fpent  bis  Chri^lmas  here  ia 
1270  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  removed, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  houfc  only  can  be  traced, 
which  was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  in  length  1 80 


jullly  accommodated  to  our  great  pliilofoplier  and  di-     feet  by  80  broad,  and  the  foot  of  the  letter  48  by  40 


vine  ;  who,  fo  far  as  the  diilin,;ui(hing  doitrinrs  of  the 
gofpel  are  concerned,  never  bcfieged  an  error  which 
he  did  not  force  from  its  ftrongholds,  nor  ever  en- 
countered an  adverfary  whom  he  did  not  baffle  and 
fubdue.  His  learning  and  labours,  if  exceedable, 
were  exceeded  only  by  the  invariable  fandlty  of  his 
life  and  converfation.  From  his  childhood  to  his 
entrance  on  the  miniftry,  and  from  hi?  entiance  oa 
the  miniftry  to  the  moment  of  his  diffolution,  not 
one  of  his  moft  inveterate  oppofers  was  ever  able  to 
charge  him  with  the  leaft  (hadow  of  immorality. 
Himfelf,  no  lefs  than  his  writings,  dcmonftrated  that 
the  doflrine  of  grace  does  not  lead  to  licentioiifnefs. 
Thofe  who  had  the  honour  and  happinefs  of  being 
admitted    into   the   number    of  his    friends,    can    go 


The  area  of  the  houfe  containing  168, ceo  fquare  ket. 
It  ftood  half  a  mile  from  the  church,  on  the  road  to 
Shallon,  encompaflcd  by  a  meat,  now  dry,  in  fome 
places  9  feet  deep  and  20  broad.  The  rampart  ap- 
pears to  have  been  30  feet  thick.  Here  is  a  free 
fchool,  a  large  old  building,  and  a  workhoufc,  as  wcH 
as  two  ftone  bridges.  In  1694  it  received  damage  of 
near40ccl.  by  a  fire.  Near  it  is  Gillingham  foreft, 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  church  is  a 
large  ancient  fabrick. 

GiLLiNGHAM,  a  paridi  of  Kent,  three  milts  below 
Chatham,  and  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  Mcdway.  Part 
of  Chatham-dock  is  in  this  parifh;  and  here  is  a  callle 
well  furniflied  with  guns  that  commands  the  .river, 
there  being  no  lefs  than  1 70  embrazures  for  cannon  ; 


aill  farther   in  their   teflimony.      They  know  that  his     which  would  ftop  the  progrefs  of  any  enemy  that  fhould 

happen  to  make  way  by  Sheernefsfort,  before  ti.ey 
could  reach  Chatham.  Here  are  alfo  copperas  works. 
At  this  place  600  Norman  gentlemen,  who  came  ovtr 
in  the  retinue  of  the  tivo  princes  Alfred  and  Edward, 
were  all  barbaroufly  murdered  by  earl  Godwin.  It 
was  ia  remote  times  the  property  of  the  archbifhop  of 

Caoierbury, 


moral  demeanor  was  more  than  blamelefs  :  it  was  from 
firll  'o  laft  confiftently  exemplary.  And  indeed  an 
undev'ating  confiltency,  both  in  his  views  of  evange- 
lical truths,  and  in  his  obedience  as  a  fervant  of  God, 
was  one  of  thofe  qualities  by  which  his  caft  of  charac- 
ter was  eminently  marked.  He  was  in  every  rcfpeft 
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■■9Mo     Canterbury,  who  had  here  an  elegant  palace,  the  old     reproof  was  fo  conduced,  that  it  feldom  paTe  ofFence; 


the  becoming  gtntlenefs  with  which  it  was  urged,  made 
it  always  appear  the  efFeit  of  fritndfhip.  Thus,  with 
imcealing  aifiduity,  did  he  employ  himieif  in  admoni(h- 
infthe  vicious,  and  encoura>j;ing  the  well-intentiimed  ; 
hy  which  means,  in  a  few  years,  he  made  a  greater 
change  in  his  neighbourhood  than  cciuld  well  have 
been  imai^ined.  A  remarkable  inllancc,  what  reforma- 
tion a  ilngle  man  may  effed,  when  he  hath  it  earnellly 


^  '    "     hall  of  which  is   now  converted  to  a  barn  :   it  is  built 

'*-    K  "■    principally  of  flint,  but   the  windows  are  filled  up  with 

brick,      f -ear  it  are  the  remains  of  the  chapel,   &c.  and 

•R  great  part  of  the   whole   of  its   original   outer  walls 

inav  be  traced. 

GILOLO,  a  large  idand  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ly- 

<ing  between    i^  S.  Lat.  and  2"  N.  Lat.  and  between 

125°  and  128°  li.  Long.      It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  ; 

,but  does  rot  produce  any  of  the  fine  fpices,  tho'  it  lies  at  heait ! 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpicc-illands.    The  natives  But  his  hopes  were  not  fo  much  in  the  prefent  gene- 

-are  fietce  and  cruel  favages.  ration,  as  in  the  fucceeding.      Jt  was  an  eafier  talk,  he 

GILPIN   (Bernard!,  redor  of  Houghton,  diftin-  found,  to  prevent  vice,  than  to  corrett  it  ;   to  form  the 

-gniflied  by  his  extraordinary  piety  and  hofpitality,   was  young  to  virtue,  than  to  amend  the  bad   habitj  of  the 

..<itrcended  from  an   ancient   and  honourable  family   in  old.      Ke   employed   much   of  his  time,  therefore,   ia 

Wcllmoreland,  and   born  in  1517.      As   he   vas  bred  endeavouring  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  younger  part 

in  the   Catholic  religion,  fo  he  for  fome  time  defended  of  his  parlfh  ;   fuffcring  none  to  grow  up  in   an  igno- 

it  againfl  the  reformers,  and  at  Oxford  held  a  difputa-  ranee  of  their   duty;   but  prc-lTing  it  as  the  wifeft  pare 

-ticm  with  Hooper  afterward  bifliop   of  Worceller  and  to  mix  religion  with  their  labour,  and  amidd  the  cares 

martyr  for  the  Protellant  faith  ;  but  was  daggered   in  of  thi^  life  to  have  a  conllant  eye  upon  the  next.      He 

another  difputation  with  Peter  Martyr,  and   began  fe-  uttended  to  every  thing  which   might  be  of  fcrvice  to 

rioufly  to  examine  the  contefted  points  by  the  bcft  au-  his  paridiioners.      He  was  very  alliduous  in  preventing 

-thorities.      Thus,  being  pw:fen.ted  to    the   vicarage  of  all  law-fuits  among  them.    His  hall  is  faid  to  have  been 

Norton  in  the  dioccfe  of  Durham,   he  foon  refigned  it,  often  thronged  with  people,   who  came    to   him   about 

and  went  abroad  t»  confult  eminent  profefTors  on  both  their  differences.      He  was  not  indeed  mixh   acquaint- 

fides  ;  and   after   three   years  abfcnce  returned  a  little  ed  with  law  ;   but  he  could  decide  equitably,  and  that 

before  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  fatisfied  in  the  gene-  fatisfied  :  nor  could  his  fovereign's  commifTion  have  gi- 

ral  doftrines  of  the  reformation.      He  was  kindly  re-  ven  him    more  weight  than    his    own  charadf^r  gave 

ceived  by  his   uncle  Dr  Tonftall,  bilhop   of  Duihan\;  him. 

who  foon  after  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  His  hofpltable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
to  which  the  rcdory  of  Effmgton  <» as  annexed.  When  of  the  whole  country.  He  fpent  m  his  family  every 
repairing  to  his  paridi,  though  the  pcrfecution  was  fortnight  40  bulhels  of  corn,  20  buflitls  of  malt,  and  a 
then  at  its  height,  he  boldly  preached  againfl  the  vices,  whole  ox  ;  bcfides  a  proportionable  quantity  of  other 
errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpecially  in  the  kinds  of  provifion.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a 
clergy,  on  which  a  charge  confiding  of  13  articles  was  cheerful  reception.  All  were  welcome  that  came;  and 
drawn  up  againd  him,  and  prefented  in  form  to  the  even  their  beads  had  fo  much  care  taken  of  them,  that 
bilhop.  But  Dr  Tondall  found  a  method  of  difmifTrng  it  was  humoroudy  faid,  ''  If  a  hurfc  was  turned  loofe 
the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  proteil  his  nephew,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  make 
■without  endrngeriiig  himfelf,  and  foon  after  prefented  its  way  to  the  rector  of  Houghton's." 
bim  to  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring.  He  was  Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  till  Eader,  was  a 
,fi  fecond  time  accufed  to  the  bifhop,  and  again  protec-  fort  of  public  day  with  him.  During  this  Icafon  he 
ted  ;  when  his  enemies,  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat,  expecfted  to  fee  all  his  paridiioners  and  their  families, 
laid  their  comprint  before  Dr  Bonner,  bilhop  of  Lon-  For  their  reception,  he  had  three  tables  well  covered  : 
don  ;  who  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him.  the  fird  was  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hulbandmeu 
Upon  which  Mr  Gilpin  bravely  prepared  for  niaityr-  and  farmers,  and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  Thi» 
dom  ;  and  ordering  his  honfe-deward  to  provide  him  piece  of  hofpitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  lolfes, 
a  long  garment  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appear-  or  a  fcarcity  of  provifion,  made  its  continuance  rather 
ance  at  the  dakc,  fet  out  for  London.  Luckily,  how-  difficult  to  him.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  and  that 
ever,  he  broke  his  leg  on  the  journey;  which  pro-  was  a  deciding  motive.  Even  when  he  was  abfent 
tracteci  his  arrival  until  the  news  of  the  queen's  death  from  home,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  family-ex- 
freed  him  from  all  further  apprehenfions.  Being  imme-  pences;  the  poor  were  fed  as  ufual,  and  his  neighbours 
diately  fet  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  Houghton,  where  entertained. 

he  was  received  by  his  paridiioners  with  the  fmcercft  But  notwithdanding  all  this  painful  indndry.  and 
ioy.  the  large  fcope  it  had  in  fo  extended  a  parilh,  Mr  Gil- 
Upon  the  deprivation  of  the  Poplfli  bidiops,  he  was  pin  thought  the  fphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  loo  con- 
offered  the  fee  of  Carllflc,  which  he  declined  ;  and  con-  fined.  It  grieved  him  extremely  to  fee  every. where, 
•lining  his  attention  to  his  redtory,  dilcharged  all  the  in  the  paridies  around  him,  fo  great  a  degree  of  igno- 
duties  of  his  fundtion  in  the  mod  exemplary  manner,  ranee  and  fuperdition,  occafioned  by  the  fhameful  ne- 
To  the  greated  humanity  and  courtefy,  he  added  an  gledl  of  the  paltoral  care  in  the  clergy  of  thofe  parts, 
unwearied  application  to  the  inllrudtion  of  thofe  under  Thcfc  bad  confequences  induced  him  to  fupply,  as 
his  care.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in  others.  For 
in  public,  but  ufed  to  inilrudt  in  private  ;  and  brought  this  purpofe,  every  year  he  ufed  reuuhaly  to  vifit  the 
-Ills  paridiioners  to  ccnne  to  him  with  their  doubts  and  moll  negUdted  parilhes  in  Northumberland,  York- 
tlidiculties.  He  had  a  moil  engaging  manner  towards  (hire,  Chefiiire,  Wedmoreland,  and  Cumberland  ;  and 
■thofe  whom  he  thought  well-difpofed  :  nay,  bis  vtry     that  his  own  parilh  in  the  mean  time  might  not  fitfTer, 
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Gilpin,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  a  condant  afliflant.  In  each 
'  place  he  ftaid   two   or  three   days  ;    and  his   method 

was,  to  call  the  people  about  him,  and  lay  before 
them,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  poffible,  the  danger  of 
leading  wicked  or  even  carelefs  lives ;  explaining  to 
them  the  nature  of  true  religion  ;  inllrudling"  them  in 
the  duties  they  owed  to  God,  their  neighbour,  and 
thtmfclves  :  and  Ihowinjr  them  how  greatly  a  moral  and 
religious  conduit  would  contribute  to  their  prcfent  as 
well  as  future  happinefs. 

As  Mr  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthufiaft, 
though  under  the  direftion  of  a  very  calm  and  fober 
judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even  in  the 
wildeft  parts  ;  where  he  roufcd  many  to  a  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion, who  had  contrafled  the  moll  inviteratc  habits 
of  inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  ferious  nature.  And 
wherever  he  came,  he  ufed  to  vilit  all  the  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement ;  few  in  the  kingdom  having  at 
that  time  any  appointed  minifter.  And  by  his  labours, 
and  afTeilionate  manner  of  behaving,  he  i»  faid  to 
have  reformed  many  very  abandoned  pcrfous  in  thofe 
plices.  He  would  employ  hi^  intereft  llkevife  for 
fuch  criminals  whofe  cafes  he  thought  attended  with 
any  lurd  circumllances,  and  often  procured  pardons 
for  them. 

There  is  a  tracl  of  country  upon  the  border  of  Nor- 
thumberland, called  Readf-dale  and  Tine-dale,  of  all 
barbarous  places  in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  mod 
batbarous.  Before  the  Union,  this  place  was  called 
the  debatealle  land,  as  fubjedt  by  turns  to  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two  na- 
tions were  continually  aifling  their  bloody  fcenes.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  dtfperate  banditti,  render- 
ed fierce  and  adtive  by  conftant  alarms  :  they  lived  by 
theft,  ufed  to  plunder  on  both  fides  of  the  barrier;  and 
what  they  plundered  on  one,  they  cxpofed  to  fale  on 
the  other;  by  that  means  tfcaping jullice.  And  in 
this  dreadful  country,  where  no  man  would  even  travel 
that  could  help  it,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to  fpend 
feme  part  of  every  year. 

He  generally  chof-  the  ChrlHian  holidays  for  his 
journey,  becaufe  he  found  the  people  at  that  feafon 
tnoH  diftngagcd,  and  mofl  eafily  afi'einbled.  He  had 
fet  places  for  preaching,  which  were  as  regularly  at- 
tended as  the  affize- towns  of  a  circuit.  If  he  came 
where  there  was  a  church,  he  made  ufe  of  it  :  if  not, 
of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building  ;  wliere  great 
crowds  of  people  were  fure  to  attend  him,  fome  for  his 
inftruftions,  and  others  for  his  charity. — This  was  a 
very  difficu't  and  laborious  employment.  The  coun- 
tty  wai  fo  poor,  that  what  provifion  he  could  get,  ex- 
treme hunger  only  could  make  palatable.  The  incle- 
mercy  of  the  weather,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads 
thrnugh  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  that  feafon  co- 
vered with  fmw,  expofed  him  likewife  often  to  great 
liardlUps.  Sometimes  he  was  overtaken  by  the  night, 
the  country  being  in  many  places  dcfolate  for  (everal 
miles  together,  and  obliged  to  lodge  out  in  the  cold. 
At  fuch  times,  we  are  told,  he  would  make  his  fervant 
ride  about  with  his  horfes,  whilft  himftlf  on  foot  ufed 
as  much  exercife  as  his  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  would  permit.  All  this  be  cheerfully  under- 
went ;  elleeming  fuch  fervices  well  compenfated  by  the 
advantages  which  he  hoped  might  accrue  from  them  to 
ilia  uninflruAcd  fellow- creatures. 
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The  difintere.led  pains  he  took  among  thefe  b^rbi.  Otlpi-.. 
rous  people,  and  the  good  offices  he  was  always  ready  '"  *'"" 
to  do  them,  drew  from  them  the  warmed  and  fincerclt 
expreffions  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  he  was  little  Icfs  than 
adored  among  them,  and  might  have  brought  the 
whole  country  almoft  to  what  he  pleafed.  One  in- 
ftance  that  is  related,  (hows  how  greatly  he  w»s  reve- 
redf  By  the  csreleffnefs  of  hii  fervants,  his  horfe* 
were  one  day  ftolen.  The  news  was  quickly  propaga- 
ted, and  every  one  exprelTed  the  higheft  indignation  at 
the  faft.  The  thief  was  rejoicing  over  his  prize,  when, 
by  the  report  of  the  country,  he  found  whofe  horfes  he 
had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  he  inftant- 
ly  came  trembling  back,  confeffed  the  fait,  returned 
the  horfes,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil  would 
have  feized  him  direilly,  had  he  carried  them  off  know- 
ing them  to  have  been  Mr  Gilpin's. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Mr  Gilpin's  un- 
commonly generous  and  hofpitable  manner  of  living. 
The  value  of  his  reftory  was  about  400  1.  a-ycar  :  an 
income,  indeed,  at  that  time  very  confiderable,  but  yet 
in  appearance  very  unproportionate  fo  the  generous 
things  he  did:  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done  them, 
unlefs  his  frugahty  had  been  equal  to  his  gencroGty. 
His  friends,  therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find 
him,  ainidlt  his  many  great  and  continual  expences,  en- 
tertain the  defign  of  building  and  endowing  a  gram- 
mar-fchool  :  a  defign,  however,  which  his  exart  eco- 
nomy foon  enabled  him  to  accomplifii,  though  the  ex- 
pence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  500  1.  His  fchool 
was  no  fooner  opened,  than  it  began  to  flourilh  ;  and 
there  was  fo  great  a  refort  of  young  people  to  it,  that 
in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  accommodate 
them.  He  put  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  inconvenience 
of  fitting  up  a  part  of  his  own  houfe  for  that  purpofe, 
where  he  feldom  had  fewer  than  20  or  30  children. 
Some  of  thefe  were  the  fons  of  perfons  of  ditlinftion, 
whom  he  boarded  at  cafy  rates  :  but  the  greater  part 
were  poor  children,  whom  he  not  only  educated,  but 
clothed  and  maintained  :  he  was  at  the  expence  like- 
wife  of  boarding  in  the  town  many  other  poor  children. 
He  ufed  to  bring  feveral  every  year  from  the  rlifferent 
parts  where  he  preached,  particularly  Readf-dale  and 
Tine-dale  ;  which  places  he  was  at  great  pains  in  ci- 
vilizing, and  contributed  not  a  little  towards  rooting 
out  that  barbarifm  which  every  year  prevailed  lefs  a- 
mong  them. 

As  to  his  fchool,  he  not  only  placed  able  msfters  in 
it,  whom  he  procured  from  Oxford,  but  himfelf  like- 
wife  conrtantly  infpeded  it.  And,  that  encouiagement 
might  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys,  lie  always 
took  particular  notice  of  the  moft  forward  :  he  woiili 
call  them  his  own  fchclars,  and  would  fend  for  them 
often  into  his  ftudy,  and  there  inltriid  them  himfelf. 
One  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  his  fchool  w;is  a  little 
fingular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road, 
he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  queflions; 
and  if  he  found  it  fuch  as  pleafed  him,  he  would  pro- 
vide for  his  education.  And  befides  thofe  whom  he 
fent  from  his  own  fchool  to  the  univerfities,  and  there 
wholly  maintained,  he  would  likewife  give  to  others, 
who  were  in  circumllances  to  do  fomething  for  theni- 
felves,  what  farther  aflillance  they  needed.  By  which 
means  he  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  childicn 
a  liberal  education-,  who  otherwife  would  not  have  done 
5   li  it. 
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<5  'lin.  it.  And  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  think  it  enough  to  afford 
V  the  means  only  of  an  academical  education  to  thefe 
young  :)eople,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  benefi- 
cial to  ihem  as  he  could.  He  flill  conlidcrcd  himfclf 
a;  thiir  proper  guardian  ;  and  feemcd  to  think  himfelf 
bound  to  the  public  for  their  being  made  ufcful  mem- 
bers of  it,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  make  them 
io.  With  this  view  he  held  a  punctual  corrcfpond- 
rnce  with  their  tutors ;  and  made  the  youths  thcm- 
fclvcs  frequently  write  to  him,  and  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  their  (Indies.  So  folicitous  indeed  was  he 
about  them,  knowing  the  many  temptations  to  which 
their  age  and  fituation  expofed  them,  that  once  every 
other  year  he  generally  made  a  jouiney  to  the  univer- 
iities  to  infpeft  their  behaviour.  And  this  uncommon 
care  was  not  unrewarded  ;  for  many  of  his  fcholars  be- 
came ornaments  to  the  church,  and  exemplary  inllances 
of  piety. 

To  the  account  that  hath  been  already  given  of  Mr 
Gilpin's  hofpitality  and  benevolence,  the  following  par- 
ticulars may  be  added.  Every  Thurfday  throughout  the 
ytar,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  was  dreffed  wholly 
for  the  poor ;  and  every  day  they  had  what  quantity 
of  broth  they  wanted.  Twenty- four  of  the  poorcll  were 
his  conftant  peufioneis.  Foi»  times  in  the  yeara  dinner 
was  provided  for  them  ;  when  they  received  fiom  liis 
ileward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney :  and  at  Chrillmas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  them. 

Whenever  he  heard  of  any  in  dillrefs,  whether  of 
his  own  parifh  or  any  other,  he  was  fure  to  relieve 
them.  In  his  walks  abroad,  he  woidd  frequently  bring 
I'.ome  with  him  poor  people,  and  fend  them  away 
clothed  as  vvtU  as  fed.  He  took  great  pains  to  inform 
himfelf  of  the  circumftanccs  of  his  neighbours,  that  the 
inodcfty  of  tl'.e  fuffcrcr  might  not  prevent  his  rdlcf. 
But  the  money  bell  laid  out  was,  in  his  opinion,  that 
^shich  encouraged  induftry.  It  was  one  of  his  grejtelt 
jjleafurcs  to  make  up  the  loffes  of  his  laborious  neigh- 
bouts,  and  prevent  tiieir  finking  under  them.  If  a  poor 
man  had  loll  a  bead,  he  would  fend  hi.m  another  in  his 
room  :  or  if  any  farmer  had  had  a  bad  year,  he  would 
make  him  an  abatement  in  his  tytlies. — Thus,  as  far 
as  he  was  able,  he  took  the  misfortunes  of  his  parifh 
upon  liimfclf ;  and,  like  a  true  fliepherd,  expofed  him- 
felf for  his  flock.  But  of  all  kinds  of  induftrious  poor, 
he  was  moil  forward  to  afiill  thofe  who  had  large  fami- 
lies: fuch  never  failed  to  meet  with  his  bounty,  when 
they  wanted  to  fettle  their  children  in  the  world. 

In  the  diflant  parillies  where  he  preached,  as  well  as 
in. his  own  nefghbourhood,  his  genercfity  and  benevo- 
_lfcfrti>  wtre4;cntinu*ally  iTiowing  themfelves  ;  particular- 
ly in  _the  defolate  parts  of  Northumberland.  "  When 
.  he  began  his  journey,"  fays  an  old  manufcrlpt  life  of 
lu':n;  "  he  would  have  10  pounds  in  his  purfe  ;  and, 
at  his  coming  home,  he  would  be  20  nobles  in  debt, 
which  he  would  always  pay  within  a  fortnight  af- 
ter."— In  the  gaols  he  vifited,  he  was  not  only  care- 
ful to  give  the  prifoners  proper  inilruftions,  but  ufed 
to  purchafe  for  them  likewife  what  neceffaries  they 
wanted. 

Even  upon  the  public  road,  he  never  let  flip  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  guod.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  take  oft'  his  cloak,  and  give  it  to  an  half-naktd  tra- 
vsller  :  and  when  he  Las  had  fcarce  money  enough  in 
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his  pocket  to  provide  himfclf  a  dinner,  yet  would  he 
give  away  part  of  that  little,  or  the  v/hole,  if  he  found 
any  who  feemed  to  fland  in  need  of  it. — Of  tlii.^  bene- 
volent temper,  the  following  inilance  is  preferved.  One 
day  returning  home,  he  faw  in  a  field  feveral  people 
crowding  together  ;  and  judging  fomcthiuJ  more  than 
oidinary  had  happened,  he  rode  up,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  horfes  in  a  team  had  fuddeuly  dropped 
down,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  raife  ;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  hotfe  was  dead.  The  owner  of  it  feemcd 
much  dejefted  with  his  misfortune  ;  and  declaring  how 
grievous  a  lofs  it  would  be  to  him,  Mr  Gilpin  bade  him 
not  be  diflieartened  :  "  I'll  let  you  have  (fays  he), 
honefl  man,  that  horfe  of  mine,"  and  pointed  to  his 
fervant's. — "  Ah!  mailer  (replied  the  countryman), 
my  pocket  will  not  reach  fuch  a  beall  as  that." 
"  Come,  come  (faid  Mr  Gilpin),  take  him,  take  him; 
and  when  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou  fhult  pay 
me." 

i'his  worthy  and  excellent  divine,  who  merited  and 
obtained  the  glorious  titles  of  the  Father  of  th;  Peor, 
and  the  Apojlle  of  th;  North,  died  in  1583,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age. 

GILTHEAD,   In  iththyclogy.      See  Sparus. 

GIN.      See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a  mjchinc  for  driving  piles, 
.  fitted  with  a  windlafs  and  winches  at  each  end,  where 
eight  or  nine  men  heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  is 
reeved  that  goes  over  the  wheel  at  the  top:  one  end 
of  this  rope  is  feized  to  an  iron-monkey,  that  hooks 
to  a  beetle  of  diiferent  weights,  according  to  the  piles 
they  are  to  drive,  being  from  eight  to  thirteen  hun- 
dretl  weight ;  and  when  hove  up  to  a  crofs- piece,  near 
the  wheel,  it  unhooks  the  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle 
fall  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  and  forces  the  fame  into 
the  ground:  then  the  monkey's  own  weight  overhauls 
the  windlafs,  in  order  for  its  being  hooked  again  to 
the  beetle. 

GINGER,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  amomum.     See 

A  MO  MUM. 

GINGIDIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digy- 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  pentaudiia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  an  involucrum,  with  about  fix  linear 
leaves  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  oval-lanceolated 
petals;  the  flamina  are  five  filaments;  the  antheras 
roundlfh  ;  the  pericarpium  an  ovato-truncated  fruit, 
with  eight  flris  ;  there  are  two  flriatcd  feeds,  in  fome 
places  plane,  and  In  others  convex. 

GINGIRO,  or  ZiNDERO,  a  fmall  territory  of  Africa 
to  the  fouth  of  AbyfTinia  ;  being  feparated  from  it  by 
the  river  Zcbee,  by  which  it  Is  alio  almoll  entirely  fur- 
rounded.  This  river  is  extremely  large,  having  more 
water  than  the  Nde,  and  being  much  more  rapid  ;  fo 
that,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  altogether 
impairable,  were  it  not  for  the  large  rocks  whicli  are 
in  its  channel.  Tiie  extreme  difEculty  which  ixxur* 
ill  pafiCng  this  river,  however,  Is  the  means  of  prefer- 
ving  the  kingdom  of  Gingiro,  which  would  othcrwife 
be  conquered  in  a  fingle  feafon  by  tlie  Galh. 

The  moll  remarkable  particular  with  regard  to  this 
kingdom  is,  that  the  fovereign  is  a  profefTed  votai7  of 
■che  devil.  "  This  fupeiflition  (fays  Mr  Biuce)  reaches 
down  all  the  weftern  fide  of  the  continent  on  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  the  countries  of  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Bmin.     In    fpite   of  tlie   firmell   foundation   In   true 
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I.liil..rophy,  a  traveller,  who  dec!<?e3  from  the  informa-        GINKGO,   thi   maden-hair-tree.     Ste  Mauri- 

tion  and  invelligation  of  fafts,  will  lind  it  very  difficult  tia. 

to  treat    thefe   appearances  as  abfolute  fictions,  or  as        G1N0RA>  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monoTnIa 

owing  to  the  fupcriority  of  cunning   of  one   man  in  order,  ije'.onging  to  the  dodecandria  cUfs  of  plants  • 

over- reaching  another.      For  my  own  part,  I  confefj,  and  in  the  natural  method  rankin"  with  thofe  of  which 

I  am  equally  at  a  lofs  to  afiign  reafons  for  difbelieving  the  order  is  doubtful.     The   calyx    is   cleft  into   fix 

the  fiftion  on  which  their  pretenfions  to  fome  preter-  parts ;  the   petals   fix  ;  the  capfulc  unilocular,  quad- 

■atural  ir.formation  are  founded,  as  to  account  for  tlum  livalved,  col.iured,  and  polyfi>erraou3. 
by  the  operation  of  ordinary  courfes."  GINSENG.     See  Pakax. 

In  this  kingdom  every  thing  is  conduced,  or  pre-  GIOIA  (Flavio),  of  Araalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
tended  to  be  conduced,  by  magic  ;  and  all  thofe  Naples,  the  celebrated  mathematician  ;  who,  from  hi» 
flaves,  which  in  other  African  countries  are  fold  to  knowledi  go  of  the  maijnctic  powers,  invented  the  ma- 
Europeans,  are  here  facrificed  to  the  devil,  human  riner's  compafs,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Eu- 
blood  being  a  necefTary  part  in  all  their  accurfed  fo-  ropeans  was  extended  to  the  mod  didaot  re/ions  of 
lemnities.  "  How  far  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  this  reaches  to  the  globe:  before  this  invention,  navigation  was  con- 
the  fouthward,  I  do  not  know;  but  1  look  upon  this  fined  to  coalling.  The  king  of  Naples  being  a  youm-er 
to  be  the  gcograj^hlcal  bounds  of  the  leigu  of  the  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  marked  the 
devil  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equator  in  the  pcninfula  north  point  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  in  compliment  to  that 
of  Africa."  country.     It  is  faid  the  Chiucfe  knew  the  compafi 

With  regard  to  thie  country-,  very  little  farther  is  long  before;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Europeans  are  in- 
known  than  fome  of  the  cudoms  of  the  people  dtbted  to  Gioia  for  this  invaluable  difcover)-.  He  fiou- 
tranGently   picked   up   by    the  Jcfuit    miffionaries    in  rllhed  A.  D.  1300. 

AbylT.nia.     From  them  we  learn,  that  the  kingdom  is        GIORDANO  (Luca.)     SeeJoRDANO. 
hereditary  in  one  family,  though  it  does  not  regularly        GIORtilONE,  fo  called  from  his  comely  afpe£l, 

t^efcend   to  the  eldtft  (on,  the  king  being  chofen  by  was  an  illullrious  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1478.     He 

the  nobles  ;   in   which  they  refemble  their  neighbours  received  his  firll  inllruftions  from  Giovanni  IJellino  ; 

the  Abyffinians.     When  the    king  dies,    his   body  is  but  ftudying  afterwards  the   works  of  Leonardo  d.i 

wrapped  in  a  fine  cloth,   and   a   cow   is  killed.     The  Vinci,  he   foon   furpaffed  them  both,   b;ing  the  firft 

body  fo  wrapped  up  is  next  iuclofed  in  the  cow's  (]<rn;  :;mong  the  Lombards  wlio  found  out  the  admirable 

and  all  the  princes  of  the   royal   family    fly   and   hide  cffetts  of  flrong   lights  and  fhadows.      Titip.n  became 

themfelves  in  the  bufhes,  while  thofe  w  ho  are  intrulled  his  rival  in  this  art  ;  and  was  fo  careful  in  copving  tlie 

with    the   ehftion   enter  the  tliickets,  beating  about  life,  that  he  excelled  Giorgione  in  difcovering  the  dc- 

every   where  as   if  for  game.     At  lift  a  bird  of  prey,  licacies  of  nature,  by  tempering  tlie  boldnefs  of  his 

called  in  their  l.inguage  liber,  appears,  and  hovers  over  colouring.      The  moll  valuable  piece  of  Giorgione  in 

the  perfon  c'.efllncd  to   be  king  ;  crying  and  making  a  oil  is  that    of  Chrill  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in  the 

great    nolle    without   quitting    his    (lation.      By    this  church  of  San   Rovo  in  Venio; ;  where  it  is  held  in 

nitans  the  perfon   deitintd  to  be  tkc\cd  is  found  out,  great  veneration.     He  died  of  tli;  plague  young,  in 

furrounded,  as  is  reported,  by  lions,   tigers,  panthers,  1511. 

and  other  w  ild  beails  ;  all  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  GIOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  painter,  f.)  called  by 
brought  by  the  power  of  magic  or  of  the  devil. —  way  of  contraftion  from  Glof.fpe  d'  Arpino  the  town 
After  the  king  is  found,  he  flies  upon  thofe  who  came  o'f  Naples  where  he  was  born  in  1560.  Being  ear- 
in  queil  of  him  with  great  fury,  killing  and  wound-  ried  to  R.ome  very  young,  and  employed  by  painter's 
ing  as  many  as  he  can  reach,  until  at  lall  he  is  dragged  then  at  woik  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours,  he 
to  the  throne  whether  he  will  or  nrt.  One  particular  foon  made  himfclf  mafttr  of  the  elements  of  defignj  and 
family  have  the  privilege  of  conducting  him  to  the  by  degrees  grew  very  famous.  His  wit  and  humour 
throne  ;  and  if  they  Ihoiild  not  happen  to  Fnd  him  at  gained  him  the  favour  of  pipes  and  cardinals,  who 
firft,  they  have  a  right  to  take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  found  him  biifiuefs  in  plenty.  Gregorys  XIII.  fhowed 
thofe  who  did  fo  ;  and  thus  another  battle  enfues  be-  him  great  rcfpccl  ;  and  Louis  XIII.  of  France  made 
fcrc  the  vacant  throne  can  be  filled.  Laftly,  before  him  a  knight  of  the  01  der  of  St  Michael.  By  the  force 
he  enters  his  ^lalace,  two  men  mull  be  killed;  one  at  of  a  happy  genius  he  acqtnVcd  a  light  and  agreeable 
the  foot  of  a  tree  by  whi.h  the  houfc  is  fupported  ;  manner  of  defigning  ;  though  it  is  remarked  by  De 
and  the  other  at  the  thrclhold  of  the  dcor,  which  is  Piles,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  ftyle  which  neither 
bcfmeared  vvitli  the  blood  of  the  viclim.  It  is  the  partook  of  tiue  nature  nor  of  the  antique.  His  battles 
particular  privilege  of  one  family  to  afford  thefe  in  the  Capitol  are  the  moft  tfteemcd  of  all  his  pieces, 
viaims  ;  and  fo   far   are   they   from  feekiiig  to  avoid  Ke  died  at  Home  in  1640. 

this  fate,  that  they  glory  in  the  occafion,  and  willing-        GIOTTO,  an  ingenious   painter,   fculptor,  and  ar- 

ly  offer  themfelves  to  meet  it.      Thislaft  particular,  Mr  chlleCt  of  Florence,  born  in  1276.      He  was,  the   dif- 

Biucc   fays  he  had   in  Abj  fRi.id  from  people  coming  ciple  of  CImabue  ;  but  far  fuperior  tohis  mafter  in  the 

from  Gintfiro.  »''  "^  hii  heads,  the  attitude  of  his  figures,  and  in  the 

GINGIVAE, '>he  gums.     Pee  Guvs.  tone  of  his  colouring-;  but  could  not  exprefs  livelincfs 

GINGLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  fpecies  of  in  the  eyes,  tenderntfs  in  the  flcfti,   or  flrer.gth  in  the 

articulation.     It  is   that  join'.ure  of  the  bones  where  iruTcIes  of  his  naked  figures.     He  war  principally  ad- 

cachbone  mutuailv  receives  the   other  ;  fo  that  each  mired  for  his  works  in  mofaic  ;  the  beft  of  which  is 

bor.e  both  receivcs'ai.d  is  rectived.   See  Anatomy, n'-2,  over  the  grand  entrance  of  St  Petci'*  church  at  Rome. 
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Girdle. 


The  obfvryation  of  Albtfrti  on  tliat  piece  is,  that  in  the 
fliip  of  Giotto,  the  txprtflion  of  flight  and  amaztmeni 
of  the  difciplcs  at  feeing  St  Pcttr  walk  upon  the  water 
is  fo  excellent,  that  each  of  thtra  exhibits  forac  cha- 
rafttrillic  fgn  of  his  terror.  His  death  happened  in 
1356,  and  tlie  city  of  Florence  honoured  hii  memory 
with  a  ftatue  of  marble  over  his  tomb. 
GIRAFFE,  In  zoology.  SteCERVus. 
GIRALD  (Barr)'),  or  Ciraldus  Candrerfu.  See 
Jjarhy. 

GIRALDI  (Lilio  Grcgorio),  an  ingenious  critic, 
and  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  that  modern  Italy 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was 
at  Rome  when  it  was  phuulcrtd  by  ihe  emperor 
Charles  V.;  and  having  thus  loll  all  he  had,  and  being 
tormented  by  the  gout,  he  (Iruggled  through  life  with 
ill  fortune  and  ill  health.  He  wrote,  nererthelefs,  17 
performances,  whieti  were  collcfted  and  pubhihed  at 
Eafil  in  2  vols  folio  in  1580,  and  at  Leyden  in  1696. 
Authors  of  the  fiill  rank  have  beftowtd  the  highell 
eulogies  on  Giraldiis  ;  particularly  Cafaubon  and 
Thuanus. 

GiRALor  (John  Baptift  Cintiu),  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  fame  family  with  the  foregoing  Lilio,  was  born 
in  1504.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  afterwards  became  proftfTor  of  rhct<  ric  at  Pavia. 
He  died  in  '573-  His  works,  which  conlilf  chiefly  of 
tragedies,  weie  coUeftcd  and  publiihed  at  Venice  by  his 
fon  Celfo  Giraldi,  in  15S3;  and  fome  fcruple  not 
to  rank  him  among  the  bell  tragic  writers  Italy  has 
produced. 

GIRARDON  (Francis),  a  celebrated  French  ar- 
chiteft  and  fculptor,  born  at  Troyes  in  1627.  Louis 
XIV.  being  informed  of  his  great  talents,  fent  him  to 
Rome  with  a  penfion  of  icoo  crowns.  At  his  return 
into  France,  he  laboured  for  the  royal  palaces,  and 
the  gardens  of  Verfiilles  and  Trianon  ;  where  there 
are  many  of  his  works  executed  in  bronze  and  in  mar- 
ble, from  the  defigns  of  Charles  le  Brun.  The  mau- 
loleum  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  eqiteiliian  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Place  de 
Vendome,  where  the  ftatue  and  horfe  are  call  in  one 
piece,  pais  for  his  moll  excellent  performances.  Gi- 
rardoB  was  profeffor,  reftor,  and  chancellor,  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture;  and  had  the  poll 
of  infpettor- general  of  all  the  works  done  in  fculpture. 
He  died  in  17  15. 

GIRDERS,  in  aichiteiSure,  the  largeft  pieces  of 
timber  in  a  floor.  Their  ends  are  ufually  faftened  in- 
to the  fummers,  or  brell-fummers ;  and  the  joills  are 
framed  in  at  one  end  to  the  girders. 

Bv  the  ftatute  for  rebuilding  London,  no  girder  is 
to  lie  Icfs  than  ten  inches  into  the  wall,  and  their  ends 
to  be  always  laid  in  loam,  &c. 

GIRDLE  (Clngulus  or  Zona),  a  belt  or  band  of 
leather  or  other  matter,  tied  about  the  reins  to  keep 
that  part  mire  firm  and  tight. 

It  was  anciently  the  cullom  fbrbankrupts  and  other 
infolvent  debtors  to  put  off  and  furrender  their  girdle 
in  open  court.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  our  an- 
ctilors  iifed  to  carry  all  their  necelfary  utenfils,  as 
purfe,  keys,  &c.  tied  to  the  girdle  ;  whence  the  girdle 
became  a  fymbol  of  the  eftate.  Hitlory  relates,  that 
ifee  widow  ef  Philip  I.  duke  of  Burgundy,  renounced 


her  right  of  fucctfiion  by  putting  off  her  girdle  upoo  GirgaftiiKj. 
the  duke's  tomb.  Girt,imi^ 

The  Ronrans  always  wore  a  girdle  to  tuck  up  the  " 

tunica  when  thty  had  occafion  to  do  any  things:  thiu 
cullom  was  fo  general,  that  fuch  as  went  without 
girdles,  and  let  their  gowns  hang  loofe,  were  reputed 
idle,  dillbhue,  perfons. 

AluULns  or  Virgins  Girdlf..  It  was  the  cu(Ic-ti  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  tor  the  hulband  to  untie  hi* 
bride's  girdle.  Homer,  lib.  xi.  of  his  Odyflty,  calls  the 
girdle  "»?'•'""' C^'",  maid's  girdii.  Fc  11  us  1  elates,  that 
it  was  made  of  Iheep's  wool,  and  that  the  hulband  un- 
tied it  in  bed  :  he  adds,  that  it  was  lied  in  the  Hcr- 
culanean  knot  ;  and  that  the  hu.Qjand  unloofed  it,  as  a 
happy  prefagc  of  his  having  as,  many  children  as  Her"- 
cules,  who  at  his  death  left  feventy  behind  him. 

The  potts  attribute  to  Venus  a  particular  kind  of 
girdle  called  cejius,  to  which  they  annexed  a  faculty  of 
infpiring  the  paflion  of  love. 

GIRGASHITES,  or   Gergesenes,   an  ancient 
people  of  the  land  of  Canaan,    whofe  habitation   was 
beyond  the  fta  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  fome  foot- 
fttps  of  their  name   in    the  city  ol  Ger^cfa,   upon  ttrc 
lake  of  Tiberias.     The  Jewilli  doitjrs  infonn  us,  that 
when  Jolhua  firll  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  the 
Girgalhites  took  a  refolution   rather  to  forfake  their 
country  than  fubmic  to  the  Hebrews,  and  accordingly 
retired  into  Africa.      Neverthclefs,  it  is  certain  that  a 
good  number  of  them  llaiJ  behind,  fince  Jolhua  (x.\iv. 
II.)  informs  us   that  he  fubdjed  the  Girgaihitcs,  and 
thty  whom  he  overcame  were  certainly  on  tliisfiJc  Jordan. 
GIRGENTf,  a  town  of  Sicily,  which  occupies  pait 
of  the  fite  of  the  ancient  yigrigmiliim.      It  has  only  ona 
ilreet  fit  for  carriages.     It  is  inhabited  by  15,000  ptr- 
fons  ;  but  has  no  remarkable  buildings  or  wurks  ot  art 
that  deferve  mention  :   the  only  antiquities  to  be  feen 
wire  a  Latin  infcription  of  the  time  of  the  Antoninfs, 
as   is  pretended,  relative  to  fome  afibciacion  betweeu 
Agrigentum  and  Lilybxum  ;  and   a  piece  of  ancient 
mafonry    in    the    foundations   of  a  church  pretended 
to  be    the  remains  of  a  tenple  of  Jupiter.     At  fome 
dillance,   on  the  old  ground  in  the  vale,   (lands  the 
cathedral,    a  clumfy  building  patched  up    by   barba- 
rous  architetls   with  various  difcordant    parts.      This 
church     is    enriched     with     no     works     ot     modera 
painters   or  fculptors    that  claim   any  title  to  praife, 
but   the   baptifmal  font   is    made    out  of  an    ancient 
farcophagus  faced   with   very  beautiful  baflo  relievo.% 
This  fee    is  the  richell  in  Sicily,  but  has  the  charac- 
ter of  being  lefs  enlightened  and  poHfhe.l  than  the  rell 
of  the  illand.      Among  the  curiofitics  belonging  to  the. 
cathedral  is   an  Etrufcan  vafe  of  rare  fize  and  prefer- 
vation.     There  are  alio  fome   golden  pateras  of  ex- 
treme rarity.     The  monaflery  of  San  Nicolo  Hands 
on  a  little  eminence  In  the  centre  of  the  old  city,  ad- 
mirably  fituattd.     The    range   of  hills   towards    the 
fouth  eaft    finks  gradually,   fo   as   to   admit   a   noble 
reach  of  Ra  and  of  plain,  terminated  on  each  fide  by 
thick   groves  of  fruit-trees.     Above   appear   the   re- 
mains  of   ancient  grandeur,    wonderfully    contrafted 
with  the   humble  ftraw  cottages  built  at  their   feet. 
In  the  orchard  of  this  convent  is  a  fquare  building  with, 
pilafteis,  which  is  fuppofcd  to   have  bsen  part  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  prretcr. 

Gir- 
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Girgenti  lias  the  convenience  of  a  port;  for  which, 
however,  it  ib  Itfs  iiKlubtfcl  to  its  natural  ihuatiun 
than  to  ih;;  rictnt  afCllance  of  art.  The  harbour  Is 
formed  by  nieans  of  a  pier  carried  out  in  three  fides 
of  an  odtagon,  witli  a  battery  at  the  head  ;  the  light- 
houfe  is  to  beereflcd  on  the  cliiTj  oufliore,  as  llicre  is  no 
polTibility  of  raifing  it  high  enough  on  the  mole  with- 


1695.    It  is  feated  on  the  riv«r  Kcrelliao,  in  E.  Long.  nw^Pan.kl, 
21.   I.  N.  Lat.  46.  25.  CUcnii 

GIUSTANDKL,   a  large   and    (lion;r    town   ot  —>— ^ 
Tiiriicy  in  Europe,  and   in   Macedonia,  with  a  Gretk 
archbilliop's  fee.      It  is  feated  near  the  lake  OchriiJa, 
in  E.  Long.  2D.  50.  N.  Lat.  41.  10. 

GLACIERS,  a  naint  given  to  fome  very  extenfivc 


nd 


out  danger  of  fiuking.      The  work   is  admirable  as  to  fields  of  ice  among  the  Alps.— Mr  Coxc  ohferves  of 

ftrcngth  and  neatnefs,  biu  the  intention  <if  creating  a  thtfe  mountains  in  general,  that  they  are  compjftd  of 

Cafe  and  complete  liave.n  has  n  d  bctn  fully  anfwered  ;  many  p.irallel  chiins,  the  hiirh.ll  of  which  occupy  ihc 

the  Sciiocco  commands,  it  entirely,  and  drives  in  great  centre,  and  the  others  gradually  diminiih  in  proportion 

quantities  of  fand,  which  it  is/taitd  will  in  ;ime  choak  as  we  recede  from  thence.      The  c-ntral  c+i;iin  appe.irs 

lip  the  port ;  even  now  (liips  of  burden  find  it  difficult  covered  with  pointed  rocks  ;  all  parts  of  which,   that 

to    get    in,    but   the    Caricatore   is  confiderable,  and  are  not  abfolutely  perpendicular,  lie  hid  under  pcrpe- 

the  magazii.es  in  the  rocks  along  the  Ihore  are  very  tual  fnow  and  ice  even  in   fummer.     On  ea.h   fide  of 

fpacious.  this  ridge  are  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys,  inlerfpcrfed 

GIRONNE,  or  GiRONNV,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  with    numerous   villages,    and    watered    by   numerous 

arms  divided  into  glrons,  or  triangular   figures,  meet-  ftreams.     The  elevated  peaks  of  the  central  chain  are 

ing  in  the  centre  of  the  fhleld,   and  alternately  colour  covered  with   fnow  :    but   their   declivities,   excepting 

and  metal.  thofe  that  are  extremely  Heep,  have  all  a  covering  oV 

CISCO,   fon  of   Himilco  the  Carthaginian    gene-  ice  as  well  as  fnow  ;  the  intermedLite  parts  bjinr  tilled 

ral,  was  banllhed  from  Carthage  by  the  influence  of  his  with  vaft  fields  of  ice,   terminating   in   the   cultivated 

tiieu.i.-3.      Being  afterwards  recalled,  he  was  made  ge-  valleys  above  mentioned.  I'he  fame  phenomena,  though 

Otral   in    Sicily    againft   the   Corinthians,   about   ^cg  on  a  fmaller  feale,  occur  in  thofe  chains  that  are  at  a 

-years  before  the  Chriftiau  era,  and  by  his  fuceefs  and  diftance  from  the  principal  one  :    In  thofe  which   arc 

intrepidity  he  obliged  the   enemies  of  his  country   to  mod  remote,  no  ice,  and  fcarccly  any  fnow,  Is  obferved» 

lue  for  peace.     See  Carthage.  unlefs  upon  fome  of  the  moll  elevated  fuminlts  ;  and 

GISBOROUGH,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  Weft  the  mountalii*  diminifhing  in  height   and    rug'»cdnefs, 

Ridi.ig   of  Yoikfliire,   on  the  road    from  Whitby  to  appear  covered  with  verdure,  until  at  lall  they  terini- 

Durham,   224  miles  from  London,  and  4  miles  from  uate  in  fmall  hills  and  plains. 

the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  where  is  a  bay  and  harbour  for  Thus  the   glaciers   may  be  divided   Into  two  forts; 

fhlps.     It  had  formerly  an  abbey,  which  was  once  the  one  occupying  the  deep  valleys  fituated  in  the  Lofcinof 

common  burial-place  of  the  nobility  of  thefe  parts,  and  the  Alps,  and  dKlingulflicd  by  tiie  name  of  Ice- valleys 

its  church  by  the  ruins  feems  to  have  been  equal  to  the  the  othcis  are  thofe  which  clothe   the  declivities  ane 

bell  cathedri.ls  in  England.      The  foil,   befides  its  fer-  fides  of  the  mountains.      Thefe   two  kinds  of  glaciers 

tility  in    pallure  and  a  conllant   verdure  adorned  with  are  dilUnguilhed  by  Mr  Coxe  into  the  upper  and  lower 

plenty  of  field-liowers   almoll  all  the  year,   has  earths  glaciers. 

of  fundry  colours,  fome  iron,  and  mines  of  alum,  which  The  lower  glaciers  ar:  by  far  the  moft  confiderable; 
were  firll  difcovered  In  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  and  fome  of  them  extending  feveral  leagues  in  length, 
have  been  fince  vei"y  much  improved.  Sir  Paul  Pin-  Tliey  do  not  communicate  with  each  other,  as  has  been 
dar,  who  fiilt  farmed  them,  paid  rents  to  the  king  gencially  fuppofed,  few  of  them  being  parallel  to  the 
1 2,500 1.  to  the  Eavl  Mufgrave  1640I.  and  to  Sir  central  chain;  but,  ftretehing  moflly  In  a  tranfverfe  di- 
Wllliam  Penniman  6c ol.  and  had  moreover  800  men  recilon,  are  bordered  at  the  higher  extremity  by  Inac- 
by  fca  and  land  in  conilant  pay;  yet  he  was  a  confi-  ce(ril;le  rocks,  and  at  the  lower  extending  into  the  cul- 
dcrable  gi.iner,  becaufe  there  was  then  fcarce  any  other  tlvated  valleys.  The  thicknefs  of  the  ice  varies  in  dit- 
to be  had,  and  the  price  was  26  1.  a  ton  :  but  now  fere,nt  parts.  In  the  glacier  dcs  Bois,  which  extends 
there  are  feveral  ether  alum-works  in  this  county,  more  than  15  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  three  in 
vphich  have  taken  a  great  part  of  the  trade  from  hence;  breadth,  M.  SaufTure  found  it  genendly  from  So  to 
fo  that  the  works  here  have  for  fome  years  lain  ne-  100  feet  ;  but  he  was  credibly  informed  that  in  fome 
gleitcd.  places  it  was  not  lefs  than  600  feet,  and  even  nr)re. 

GITTITII,  a   Hebrew  word  occurrin;^  frequently  Thefe  vail  mafics  of  ice  ufually  rcll  on  an  Inclined  pbin; 

in  the  Pfalms,  and  geneially  tranflated  tvine pn-Jfts.  The  where,  being  pufiied  forward  by  their  own  weight,  aud 

conjedures  of  interpreters  are  various  concerning  this  hut  weakly  fupported   by   the   rugged  rocks  btneat!» 

word.     Some  think  it  fignifies  a  fort  of  mufical  inllru-  them,  they  are  interfered  by  large  crevices,  and  have 

ment  ;    others,   that   the   pfalms  with  this  title  were  an  appearance  of  walls,  pyramids,  3cc.  according  to  the 

fung  after  the  vintage  ;  laftly,  others,  that  the  hymr.s  pofitlon  of  the  eye  in  viewing  them.     In  thofe  part.-', 

of  this  kind  were  invented  in  the  city  of  Gath.     Cal-  hoviever,  where  they  lie  upon  even  ground,  or  fuch  as 

met  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  was  given  to  the  clafs  has  only  a  gentle  inclination,  the  furlace  of  the  ice  is 

of  young  women  or  fongftrefles  of  Gath  to  be  fung  by  nearly  unifuim,  the  crevices  being  few  and  narrow,  and 

Uiem  ;    Pfal.   viii.    i.  Ixxxi.    I.  Ixxxlv.  1.     Dr  Ham-  the  glacier  being  crofl'ed  by  travellers  on  foot  without 

ir.ond  thinks  that  the  pfalms  will;  this  title  were  all  fet  any  difficulty.   The  furface  of  the  ice  Is  rough  and  gra- 

lo  the  fame  tune,  and  made  on  Goliah  the  Gittitc.  nuluted,  fo  th.%t  people  may  walk  upon  it  excepting  hich 

GIULA,  a  (Irong  town  of  Upper  Hungaiy,   on  places  as  have  a  llecp  defcent.     It   Is  opaqut,   full  of 

the   frontiers    of  Tranfilvania.     It  was  taken  by  the  fmall  buLbks  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  very  porous,  aceV 

Turks  in    1566,  and  retaken  by  the    Impcrialilts   in  greatly  refcrabks  a  raixtuie  of  Inovc  and  water  congeal. 

6  ^4. 
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Glaciers.    eJ.     A  vall  quantity  of  (loncs  and  c:ii"tl\   falls  down 

^""^ from  the  mounlaiiii  upon  the  f;l:iclcrs,  and  are  by  them 

throivn  off  on  each  I'uie  according  to  tlic  dufccnt  of  the 
ice,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.  The  pluce  on 
which  thcle  reft  is  more  hard  and  elevated  than  the  reft 
of  the  ice,  and  is  very  dilTicuIt  to  walk  upon  ;  the  earth 
is  likewife  laid  upon  them  in  fucli  re^^ular  heaps,  that 
it  appears  to  liavc  been  done  by  art.  Thii  cuileflion 
of  earth  and  llones  is  termed  by  the  natives  the  I^Io- 
fainc. 

Mr  Coxe,  who  vifited  the  glacier  des  Boi?,  informs 
us,  that  the  appearance  of  it  at  a  diilance  was  fo  tremen- 
dous, that  it  feemed  imprafticable  to  croTs  it.  Nume- 
rous and  broad  chafms  interfered  it  in  every  direction; 
but  entering  upon  it,  the  company  found  that  couragfc 
and  activity  were  only  required  to  accomplilh  the  talk. 
They  had  large  nails  in  their  Ihoes  and  tpiki-d  (ticks  ; 
which  on  this  occafion  were  found  to  b;  pirticularly 
fervictable.  Havinj^  pafled  the  Moraine,  and  defctnd- 
ed  upon  the  ;;!acier  itftlf,  they  found  the  ice  fcftened 
by  a  warm  wind  v>hich  rendered  it  lefs  flippery  than 
ufual.  Having  walked  acrofs  it  for  about  a  quartet  of 
an  hour,  they  came  again  to  the  Moraine,  along  which 
tliey  continued  their  journey  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
entered  upon  the  great  body  of  the  glacier.  "  Here 
(fays  Mr  Coxe)  it  was  curious  to  obferve  the  numerous 
little  tills  p-oduted  by  the  coUeftion  of  drops  occa- 
fioned  by  the  thawing  of  the  ice  on  the  upper  part  of 
'  the  glacier :  thefe  little  rills  hollow  out  fmall  channels, 
and,  tcrrcnt-like,  precipitate  themfelves  into  the  chafms 
with  a  violent  noife,  increailng  the  body  of  waters  form- 
ed by  the  melting  of  the  interior  furface,  and  finding 
an  outlet  under  the  immenfe  arch  of  ice  in  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  from  which  the  Arveroil  rufiies."  As 
our  travi:!lcr  proceeded  on  his  journey,  he  was  fur- 
prized  by  the  noife  of  a  large  fragment  of  rock  which 
had  detached  itfelf  from  one  of  the  higheft  needlts,  and 
bounded  from  one  precipice  to  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  but  before  it  tcached  the  plain,  it  was  almoft 
reduced  to  duft.  "  Having  proceeded  about  an  hour 
(fayshe),  wewereallonifhed  with  a  view  more  magnfi  cent 
than  irriDginaiion  can  conceive  :  hitherto  the  glaciers 
had  icarccly  answered  my  expettatlons,  but  now  they 
far  furpaffed  them.  Nature  had  clad  herftlf  in  all  her 
■terroi:s.  B'.-fore  us  was  a  valley  of  ice  20  miles  in  ex- 
tent, bounded  by  a  circular  glacier  of  pure  unbrok.n 
•fnow,  i-amed  Takul,  v.'hich  leads  direftly  to  the  foot 
of  Moiit  Elanc,  and  is  furroundcd  by  large  conical 
rocks,  terminating  in  fliarp  points  like  the  towers  of  an 
ancient  frtilication  ;  to  the  right  role  a  range  of  mag- 
nificent peaks,  their  intervals  filled  with  glaciers  ;  and 
far  above  the  left,  the  magnificent  lumniit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  his  hlghf-ft  point  obfcuted  with  cloud;.  He  ap- 
peared of  fnch  immenfe  magnitude,  that,  at  his  pre- 
fence,  the  circumjacent  mountains,  however  gigantic, 
fecnied  to  fhrlnk  before  him,  and  hide  thAr  dhmnijhtd 
heads.  In  half  an  hour  we  ai  rived  at  the  Moraine, 
which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  valley,  croffed  it,  and 
proceeded  upon  a  body  of  ice  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Here  ihe  ice  was  more  even  and  free  from 
'  chafms  than  in  the  great  valley.  We  then  pafld  a  fe- 
cond  tnovaine,  and  beyond  that  another  mafs  of  ice  to 
a  thiid  muraine  :  dtfcending  from  ihcnce  we  canie  upon 
the  lalt  ridge  of  ice,  broader  conliderably  than  the  two 
former,  and  full  of  large  chafms  :   it  is  fcparaied  from 


the   rock  only  by  a  very  narrow  moraine.     Tlicfe  mo- 
raines contain  great  quantities  of  cryilal." 

Thty  coirtinucd  to  afcend  the  valley  of  ice,  the  fcenc 
conllantly  increafing  in  inagniticence  and  horror  ;  and 
liaving  walked  about  five  milts  on  the  ice,  thty  arrived 
at  l;t(l  at  the  foot  of  the  cininence  n  imed  Cotivsrde, 
where  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  ice.  The  doing 
this  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  at  one  place  very  tre- 
mendous. It  was  a  bulging  fmooth  rock,  with  a  pre- 
cipice of  confiderable  depth  terminated  by  a  vaft  crevice 
ii\  the  ice,  which  feemed  to  (lop  all  further  progrcfs  : 
a  fmall  hollow  in  the  middle,  hov^ver,  afforded  room 
for  one  foot ;  and  having  fixed  this,  they  fprnng  over  to 
the  other  fide,  being  he!p;d  and  directed  by  the  guides 
who  went  over  firil.  Having  gained  the  top  of  the 
Couvercle,  they  had  a  view  of  three  of  the  glaciers,  viz. 
that  of  Tale/re  to  the  left,  I'E  'jmiI  in  front,  and  Ta- 
kid  on  the  right  ;  all  uniting  in  that  great  one  called 
the  Glacier  de  Dois.  The  Couvercle  itfelf  is  a  mod  ex- 
traordinary rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  ir- 
regular building  with  many  fid&s  ;  the  fubftance  of 
which  is  granite.  Having  reached  the  top,  they  were 
fuipriztd  with  a  thundcr-ltorm,  from  whence  they  took 
fhclter  under  an  impending  rock.  The  view  was  ex- 
ceedingly magnificent ;  the  glaciers  appearing  like  a 
rugged  expanie  of  frozen  fea  bounded  by  gigantic 
rocks,  and  terminated  by  Mount  Blanc.  A  fingle  rock 
appeared  of  a  triangular  figure,  covered  with  Alpitie 
plants  ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  contrail  with  the 
rugged  and  fnowy  moinitains  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Garden. — During  this,  as 
well  as  other  excurfions  among  the  Alps,  Mr  Coxe  had 
occafion  to  obferve  that  the  colour  of  the  (ky  was  of  a 
much  deeper  blue  than  in  the  lower  regions. 

The  upper  glaciers  may  be  fubdivided  into  thofe 
which  cover  the  fummits,  and  thofe  whicii  extend  along 
the  fides  of  tlie  Alps.  Thofe  on  the  very  fuminit, 
however,  though  they  have  the  appearance  of  ice,  are 
not  fo  in  reality,  but  confifl  entirely  of  fnow  hardened 
by  the  extreme  cold.  M.  Sauffure  found  that  which 
coveredthe  top  of  Mount  Blanctobe  penetrable,  though 
with  difficulty,  by  a  flick  ;  but  below  this  hard  crull 
was  a  foft  fnow  without  coherence.  The  fides  are  co- 
vered with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  fnow  ;  by  reafon  of  the 
fuperior  power  of  the  fummer  fun  to  diffolve  the  fuow, 
which  afterwards  congeals  into  hard  ice.  , 

Seveial  conjectures  have  been  made  coftcerning  the 
formation  of  thefe  extraordinary  bodies  of  ice.  Mr 
Coxe  agrees  with  M.  Gruner  in  opinion,  that  they  arc 
produced  by  the  continual  dilfolution  of  the  fnow  in 
fummer,  and  its  congelation  by  the  fucceeding  froKs. 
Hence,  on  the  fummits  of  the  mountains  where  the  fun 
has  very  little  power,  the  glacier  is  foft,  and  contains 
no  ice  :  as  we  dcfccnd  the  mountains  the  confiftence 
becomes  firmer,  becaufe  there  is  a  conllderable  mixture 
of  fnow-water,  the  congelation  of  which  augments  the 
hardnifs  ;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  glacier  is  hardeil  of 
all,  becaule  the  portion  of  water  is  there  much  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  fnow.  Hence  it  feerns  plain  that  the 
glaciers  derive  their  origin  from  the  melting  of  the  fnow 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  the  congela- 
tion of  the  water  as  it  advances  :  and  to  this  caiife 
M.  Sauffure  adds  the  quantity  of  fnow  which  often 
tolls  down  into  the  valle)  s  and  congeals  along  with  tlrC 
warir  jii'.l  mentioned. 

Another 
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Another  queflion  concerning;  thf  f;la-;icrs  nuurally 
'  occurs,  name!)-,  Wl,eth;r  they  a:^-  to  be  cor.fijered  ss 
in  a  itate  of  increafc  cr  diminution  r  Mr  Coxe  is  of  opi- 
nion, tliat  they  occafionally  increafe  anj  deccafe  ;  in 
proof  of  which  he  adjucc:s  the  followin,;  cbfervation. 
•'  The  borders  of  the  glacier  of  M  mtanverl  are  moil- 
ly  fkirted  with  trees  :  toward*  its  bafe  a  v.\'\  arch  of 
ice  rifes  to  near  100  feet  in  height  ;  under  whicli  the 
liver  Arveron  rufhes  with  confiderable  force,  and  in  a 
large  body  of  water.  As  we  approached  the  ice,  wc 
pafTed  throuirh  a  wood  of  firs  :  thcfe  trees  which  Hand 
at  a  little  didance  from  the  arch  arc  about  80  feet  high, 
and  are  unJoubteciy  of  a  very  great  age.  Between 
thcfe  and  the  glacier  the  trees  are  of  a  later  growth ;  as 
is  evident  from  their  texture  and  inferior  fize.  Others, 
ftill  fmaller,  iiave  been  overturned  and  enveloped  in  the 
ice  :  there  fecms  to  be  a  kind  of  regular  gradation  in 
the  age  of  thefe  feveral  trees,  from  the  largeil  which 
art  (landing,  to  the  fmalltll  that  lie  prollrate." — Hence 
our  author  conclude"!,  that  the  glacier  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  row  of  finall  firs  ;  but  that,  upon  Its  gra- 
dual dilTolution,  a  number  of  trees  fliot  up  on  the  fpot 
it  had  occupied;  fince  which  time  the  ice  has  again  ad- 
vanced, and  overturntd  the  lall  grown  trees  before  they 
had  attained  to  any  confiderable  height. —  This  he 
thiriks  a!fo  confirmed  by  the  following  facl. — "  Large 
ftones  of  granite  are  ufually  found  at  a  fmall  dillnnce 
from  the  extremities  of  the  glacier.  Thcfe  ftones  have 
<  trtainly  fallen  finm  the  mountains  upon  the  ice  ;  have 
been  carried  on  in  its  progrefs  j  and  have  tumbled  into- 
the  plain  upon  the  diiTolutiou  or  finking  of  the  ice  which 
fupported  them.  Thefe  ftones,  which  the  natives  call 
Alora'iiie,  form  a  kind  of  border  towards  the  foot  of  the 
valley  of  ice,  and  iiave  l)een  pulhed  forw.ird  by  the  gla- 
cier in  its  advances  :  thfy  extend  even  to  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  larger  pines." 

In  rppofition  to  thofe  who  maintain  that  there  is  a 
conlUnt  accumulation  of  ice  and  fiiow  in  the  xMpine 
regions,  our  author  makes  the  following  remarks. 
I.  Between  the  years  1776  and  1785  the  glacier  of 
Grindelcvald  had  diminiihed  to  fucli  a  degree,  that  the 
fpot  which  its  extremity  occupied  in  the  former  year, 
was  at  It  aft  4C0  paces  from  that  occupied  by  it  in  the 
latter.  2.  In  the  year  1785  the  Murailles  de  Glace, 
which  in  1776  he  had  defciibed  as  forming  the  border 
of  the  glacier  of  Bufibn,  no  longer  exiilcd  ;  and  young 
trees  had  fiiot  up  in  the  parts  wliich  were  then  covered 
by  the  glacier  of  Montanvcrt.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  thefe  changes  only  take  place  in  the 
valleys  where  the  power  of  the  fun  Is  confiderable  ; 
and  that  fiom  thence  we  cannot  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  wh.it  palTcs  in  the  more  elevated  regions,  where 
in  all  probability  more  fnow  falls  than  can  be  diftolved. 
In  fupport  of  this  oi)inion,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  cold 
produced  bv  the  mafs  of  ice  already  formed  ought  to 
augment  it  illll  more  ;  and  that,  within  the  memory  of 
the  prcfent  generation,  manv  places  have  been  covered 
with  Ice  which  were  not  fo  before.  To  thefe  argu- 
ments, however,  Mr  Cost  replies,  that  the  caufts, 
which  diminifti  the  ice  in  the  upper  regions,  are  no 
lefs  powerful  than  the  cold  which  tends  to  augment 
it.  Thefe  are,  1.  Rain  or  (leet;  which  fallin,'  upon 
the  lower  glaciers,  thaw  tli;  ice,  increafe  the  rills  on 
its  furface,  e.xcavate  thanncl.s,  and  in  many  ways  tend 
to  dimlnifli  its  quantity.      2.  Evaporation,  v.I;i«.h  takes 
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place  even  from  the  furface  of  the  ice  itf^lf,  acls  ftill  Gl."-'<:r» 
more  powerfully;  an.l  it*  aftion  is  not  confined  to  any  .  .J-op, 
particular  fcafon.  3.  The  falling  of  the  fnow  and  *  '  j 
ice ;  both  that  which  comes  gradually  from  the 
cbuds,  and  which  dtfcenda  from  the  mountain?  in 
great  maffes,  called  by  the  natives  avalanches.  When 
thefe  laft  fall  down  into  milder  regions,  though  fome- 
times  they  may  lefi;!  the  influence  of  the  fun  and 
form  ice- valleys,  yet  they  generally  dilFolvc.  They 
are  moft  common  in  the  upper  glaciers,  though  fome- 
timcs  they  defcend  upon  the  lower,  while  the  gradual 
defcent  of  fnow  from  the  clouds,  which  chiefly  takes 
place  in  the  lower,  contributes  very  much  to  leften  the 
mafs.  4.  All  the  loiver  glaciers  or  valleys  of  ice  reft 
on  an  inclined  plane,  are  hollow,  and  undermined  by 
torrents  which  are  conllantly  flowing  from  the  upper 
glaciers,  as  well  as  from  their  own  lowermoft  furface. 
Their  foundation  being  thus  conftantly  diiiuniftiing, 
the  lower  glaciers  are  carried  Imperceptibly  forward 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  where  an  end  Is  neceftarilyput 
to  their  progrefs  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hence  wc 
may  fee  the  reafon  of  that  ftrangc  phenomenon  taken 
notice  of  by  Mr  Coxe,  that  with  one  hand  he  could 
touch  ripe  corn,  and  with  the  other  folid  Ic9.  This 
defcent  of  the  glacier  Is  demonftrable  from  the  trees 
overturned  by  It,  and  the  morain  always  obfervcd  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lower  glaciers.  5.  The  heat  of  the 
fun  is  an  evident  caufe  of  the  diminution  of  the  gla- 
ciers. To  this  Mr  Coxe  adds  another  caufe  lefs  gene- 
rally known,  viz.  the  warm  winds  which  blow  by  night 
as  u'cll  as  by  day  both  In  the  upper  and  lower  glaciers. 
"  Thcfe  warm  winds  (fays  he)  are  d.iring  fummerfo- 
common  in  thofe  parts,  that  I  never  crofted  a  glacier 
without  feeling  in  fome  particular  pofitions  a  warmth 
fimilar  to  the  air  of  a  hot-bath."  6.  Another  caulc 
is  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  Itfelf ;  which, 
where  it  is  not  expofed  to  the  piercing  cold  of  the  at- 
inofphere,  is  found  to  have  a  temperature  always  above 
the  freezing  point.  As  the  vail  thicknefs  of  the  fu- 
perincumbent  ice,  therefore,  is  in  the  prcfent  cafe  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  furface  of  it  muft,  by 
being  in  contaril  with  the  earth,  continually  decay. 
With  regard  to  the  other  argument  drawn  from  the 
ki)-wn  increafe  of  the  ice  in  fome  places,  Mr  Coxe 
docs  not  deny  it;  but  Infills,  that  there  is  no  continual 
Inci-eafc  of  the  whole,  but  that  if  It  increafes  in  fome 
places.  It  diminiihes  In  others  ;  and  his  opinion  in  this 
rcfpcd  was  confirmed  by  thofe  who  frequent  the 
mountains. 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy  Infenfible  flope  or 

declivity. 

The  defcent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fteep  than  that  of 

the  talus.     In  gardening,  a  defcent  fometimes  begins 

lii  talus,  and  ends  in  glacis. 

The  glacis  of  the  comiche,  is  an  eafy  imperceptible 

(lope  in  the  cvmatlum,  to  promote  the  defcent  and 

draining  oiltlie  rain-water. 

Gl.^cis,  In  fortification,  that  mafs  of  earth  which 

ferves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way,  floping  eafily 

towards  the  champaign  or  field. 

CiL.'VDE,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  an  open- 
ing arid  light  paftage  made  tluough  a  wood,  by  lopping 

off  the  branches  qi  trees  along  that  way. 

GL.\DL\TOiio,i:ia:i:Iqui;y,  perfjDS  who  fought,. 

generally 
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Gladiators,  generally  In  llic  arena  at   Rome,  for  the  entertainment 
'        •  of  the  people. 

The  i;Iadiators  were  ufually  flaves,  and  fought  out 
ofncceflity;  though  fonvtimes  freemen  made  profef- 
fion  thireof,  like  our  prize-fighters,  for  a  livelihood. 
The  Ronums  borrowed  this  cruel  diverlion  from  the 
Afiatics  :  fonie  fuppofe  ih-a  there  was  policy  in  the 
praftice,  the  frequent  combats  of  gladiators  tending  to 
accuftom  the  people  to  defpife  dangers  and  death. 

The  Olivia  of  fuch  combats  fecms  to  be  as  follows. 
From  the  earliefl  times  with  which  we  have  any  ac- 
quaintance in  profane  hiftdry,  it  had  been  the  cullom 
to  facrihce  captives,  or  pufoners  of  war,  to  the  manes 
of  the  great  men  who  had  died  in  the  engagement : 
thus  Achilles,  in  the  Iliad,  hb.  xxiii.  facrifiecs  twelve 
voungTrojans  to  the  manes  of  Patroclus  ;  and  in  Virgil, 
Kb.  xi.  ver.  81.  JEncas  fends  captives  to  Evander,  to  be 
facrifictd  at  the  funeial  of  his  fon  Pallas. 

In  courfe  of  time  they  c.ime  alfo  to  facrifice  Haves 
at  the  funerals  of  all  perfons  of  condition  :  this  was 
even  efteemed  a  necefTary  part  of  the  ceremony  ;  but 
as  it  would  have  appeared  barbarous  to  have  maffacred 
them  like  bcafts,  they  were  appointed  to  fight  with 
eadi  otbtr,  and  endeavour  to  fave  their  own  lives 
Uy  killing  their  adverfary.  This  feemed  fomewhat  lefs 
inhuman,  becaufe  there  was  a  pofflbility  of  avoiding 
death,  by  an  exertion  of  (1<I11  and  courage. 

This  occafioned  the  profefTion  ofgladiator  to  become 
an  art  :  hence  arofe  mailers  of  the  art,  and  men  learned 
to  fight  and  exercife  it.  Thefe  mafters>  whom  the 
Latins  Called  lanift,!,  bought  them  flaves  to  be  trained 
lip  to  this  cruel  trade,  whom  they  afterwards  fold  to 
furh  as  had  occafion  to  prefent  the  people  with  fo  hcr- 
rille  a  lliow, 

Thefe  exhibitions  were  at  firft  performed  near  the 
ftpulchre  of  the  dcceafed,  or  about  the  funeral  pile; 
hut  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphi- 
theatres, and  became  ordinary  amufements. 

The  tird  fliow  of  gladiators,  called  wa«ij^W/j/orwm, 
was  exhibited  at  Rome,  according  toValcrius  Maximus, 
by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  upon  the  death  of  their  father,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  490.     On  this  occafion  there  were 
probably  only  three  pair  of  gladiators.    In  5  3  7,  the  three 
lens  of  M.  .Emilius  Lepidus  the  augur,  who  had  been 
three  times  conful,  entertained  the  people  with  the  cruel 
pleafurecf  feeing  22  gladiators  fight  in  the  forum.      In 
547,  the  firft  Africanus  diverted  his  army  at  New  Car- 
thage with  a  (how  of  gladiators,  which  he  exhibited  in 
honour  of  his  father  and  uncle,  who  had  begun  the  re- 
iluition  of  Spain.      In  procefs   of  time,  the  Komans 
became  fo  fond  of  thefe  bloody  entertainments,  that 
not  only  the  heir  of  any  great  and  rich  citizen  lately  dc- 
ceafed, but  all  the  principal  magillratcs,  prefcnted  the 
people  with  (liows  of  this  n:iture,   to  procure  their  af- 
feftion.       The    rcdiles,    pretors,    confuls,   and,    above 
all,  the  candidates  for  offices,  made  their  court  to  the 
people,    by   entertaining  them   fiequently  with   thefe 
ti'j-hts :  and  the   priefts  were  fometimes  the  exhibitors 
of  the  barbarous  fliows  ;  for  we  meet  with  the  lud'i  pon- 
t'ljitiih-s  in   Suetonius,  Augull.  cap.  44.  and  with  the 
luJi  fiicerdotaks,  in   Pliny,  Epift.  lib.  vii.      As  for  the 
emperors,  it  was  fo  much  their  intercfl  to   ingratiate 
thtmfelvcs  with  the  populace,  that  they  obliged  them 
\\ith  combats  of  gladiators  almod  upon   aJl  occalions  ; 
and  as  thcfc  incrcatU,  the  nuttiber  of  combatants  in- 
W  139. 
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creafed  likewife.     Accordingly,   Julius  Csfar,  in  his  GladiaM 

xdiltdiip,  diverted  the  people  with  320  couple.     Titus  ^*~" 

exhibited  a  {how  of  gladiators,  wild  beads,  and  repre- 
fentations  of  fea-fights,  which  lafted  100  days;  and 
Trajan  continued  a  folemnity  of  this  nature  for  12^ 
days;  duiing  which  time  he  brought  out  1003  pair  ov 
gladiators.  Before  this  time,  under  the  republic,  ths 
number  of  gladiators  was  fo  great,  that  when  the  con- 
fpiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  the  fenate  oidered 
them  to  be  difperfed  into  the  garrifon  and  fecured, 
left  they  Ihould  have  joined  the  cifaffedted  party.  Sec 
GtADtATok's  IVar. 

Thefe  fpoits  were  become  fo  comm9n,  and  their 
confequences  in  a  variety  of  refpefts  fo  dangerous, 
that  Cicero  preferred  a  law  that  no  per  fon  Ihould  ex- 
hibit a  (how  of  gladiators  within  two  years  before  he 
appeared  candidate  for  any  office.  Julius  Crefar  order- 
ed, that  only  a  certain  number  of  men  of  this  profcl- 
fion  fhould  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  ;  Auguftus  decreed, 
that  only  two  (liows  of  gladiators  (hould  be  prcfenteJ 
in  a  year,  and  never  above  fixty  couple  of  combatants 
in  a  (how  ;  and  Tiberius  provided  by  an  order  of  fe- 
nate, that  tio  perfon  (lijuld  have  the  privilege  of  gra- 
tifying the  people  with  fueh  a  folemnity  imlcfs  he  was 
worth  400,000  fellerces.  They  were  alio  confiderably 
regidated  by  Nerva. 

The  emperor  Claudius  reftrained  them  to  certain 
occafions:  but  he  foon  afterwards  annidlcd  what  he  de- 
creed, and  private  perfons  began  to  exhibit  them  at 
pleafure  as  ufual ;  and  fome  carried  the  brutal  fatis- 
fadtion  fo  far  as  to  have  them  at  their  ordinary  feaits. 
And  not  flaves  only,  but  other  perfons,  would  hire 
themfelves  to  this  infamous  cfnce. 

The  mailer  of  the  gladiators  made  them  all  firR  fwear 
that  they  would  fight  to  death;  and  if  they  failed,  they 
were  put  to  death  either  by  fire  or  fwords,  clubs, 
whips,  or  the  like. 

It  was  a  crime  for  the  wretches  to  complain  when 
they  were  wounded,  or  to  adi  for  death  or  feek  to 
avoid  it  when  overcome  ;  but  it  was  ufual  for  the  em- 
peror or  the  people  to  grant  them  life  when  thev  gave 
no  figns  of  fear,  but  waited  the  fatal  ilroke  with  cou- 
rage and  intrepi  iity  :  Augudus  ';ven  decreed  that  it 
(hould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  flaves  and  freedqien  the  inhuman  fport  at 
length  fpread  to  people  of  rank  and  condition;  fo  that 
Augullus  was  obliged  to  ifTue  a  public  edift  that  none 
of  the  fenatorian  order  fhould  become  gladiators ;  and 
foon  after  he  laid  the  fame  reilraint  on  the  knights : 
neverthelcfs  Nero  is  related  to  have  brought  upwards 
of  400  hundred  fenators  and  600  Romin  knights  up- 
on the  arena  ;  though  I.ipfius  takes  buth  thefe  num- 
bers to  be  falfified,  and  not  without  reafon  reduces 
them  to  40  fenators  and  60  knights:  yet  Domitian, 
that  other  monller  of  cruelty,  refined  upon  Nero,  ex- 
hibiting combats  of  women  in  the  nighttime. 

Conllantine  the  Great  is  faid  to  have  firll  prohibited 
the  combats  of  gladiators  In  the  Eafl.  At  leall  he  for- 
bad thofe  who  were  condemned  to  death  for  their  crimes 
to  be  emplcyed  ;  there  being  an  order  (liil  extant  to 
the  priFfedus  pnrtor'it  rather  to  fend  them  to  work  in 
the  mines  in  lieu  thereof:  it  is  dated  at  Berytus  in 
Phoenicia  the  ill  of  Oftober  325. 

The  emperor  Honorius  forbad  them  at  Rome  on  oc- 
cafion of  the  death  of  Tclemachus,  who  coming  out 

of 
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Ol4<l.6»or.  of  the  Eaft  into  Rome  at  the  time  of  one  of  tliefe  fpec- 
'——w^—  tacles,  went  down  into  the  arena,  and  ufed  all  his  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  gladiatora  from  continuing  the 
fport;  upon  which  the  ff)tftators  of  that  carnage,  fired 
with  anger,  ftoned  him  to  death.  It  mud  be  obfcrvcd, 
however,  that  the  practice  wa;  not  entirely  ahoLllitd 
in  the  Weft  before  Thcodoric  kinij  of  the  Oilrogoths. 
Honorius,  on  the  occafion  firft  mentioned,  had  proiiibit- 
ed  them  ;  but  the  prohibition  does  not  feein  to  have  been 
executed.  Theodoric,  in  the  year  500,  abolifhcd  tlum 
finally. 

Some  time  before  the  day  of  combat,  the  perfon  who 
prefcnted  the  people  with  the  (hows  gave  them  notice 
thereof  by  programmas  or  bills,  containing  the  names 
of  the  gladiators,  and  the  marks  whereby  they  were 
to  be  diftinguifhed  :  for  each  had  his  fcvcral  badge  ; 
which  was  moft  commonly  a  peacock's  feather,  as 
appears  from  the  fcholiaft  of  Juvenal  on  the  ij8th 
verfe  of  the  third  fatire,  and  Turnebus  Adverf,  lib.  il. 
cap.  8.  They  alfo  gave  notice  how  long  the  fliows  would 
la!l,  and  how  many  couples  of  gbdiators  there  were  ; 
aiid  it  even  appears,  from  the  jzd  verfe  of  the  fcveiith 
fatire  of  the  fccond  book  of  Horace,  that  they  fome- 
tiines  made  repreientations  of  thefc  things  in  pain:ing, 
as  is  pratlifed  among  us  by  ihofe  who  have  auy  thing 
to  ftlow  at  fiirs. 

The  day  being  come,  they  began  the  enteitainment 
by    bringing   two   kinds  of  weapons ;    the    firll   were 
fiaves  or  wooden   files,  called  rutkj  ;   and  the   fecond 
were    efFeftive    weapons,    as    fwords,    poniards,     &c. 
The   firll   were   called  arnui  luforia,  or  excrcitaria ;    the 
•fecocd  decrdor'ta,  as  being  givtn  by  decree  or  fentence 
of  the  praetor,  or  of  him   at  whofe  expence  the  fpec- 
tacle  was  exhibited.     They  btgan  to  fence   or  flilr- 
iTiilh    with    the   firft,   which   was   to   be   the    prelude 
to  the   battle ;   and  from   thefc,  when   well    warmed, 
they    advanced    to  the    fecond    at    the   found   of  the 
trumpets,    with    which    they    fought    naked.       Then 
tlicy   were  faid  •Btrure  arma.     The  terms  of  ftriking 
were  peltre   tf    nfcl^re ;    of  avoiding    a  blow,  exirr ; 
and  when  one   of  the  combatants   received  a  rcraaik- 
able  wound,   his   adverfary   or  the  people   cried   out, 
ffuhl,  or  Ifoc  habet.    The  tirft  part  of  the  engagement 
was  called  vfntilare,  pralutkre ;  and  the  fecond,  dlm'uare 
cd  cerium,   or  verfis   armis  pugiwre :  and   f.ims  authois 
think,  with  much   probability,  that  it  is  to  thefe  two 
kinds  of  combat  that   St  Paul  alludes  in  the  paflage 
I  Cor.  ix.  26,  27.   "  I  light,   not  as  one  that  btattth 
the  air  ;  but  I  keep  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  fub- 
jeftion." 

If  the  vanqBiflied  furrendeicd  his  arms,  it  was  not 
in  the  vlt.^or's  power  to  grant  him  life  :  it  was  the 
people  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  the  prince 
or  people  during  the  time  of  the  empire,  that  were 
alone  empowered  to  grant  the  boon.  The  reward 
of  the  conqueror  was  a  branch  of  palm-tree,  and 
a  funi  of  money,  probably  coUtfted  among  the  fpec- 
talors :  fonictimes  they  gave  him  his  conge,  or  dif- 
niiffed  him  by  putting  one  of  the  wooden  files  or 
rudis  in  his  hand;  and  fomctimes  thty  even  gave 
him  his  freedom,  putting  the  pileus  on  his  head. 
I'he  fign  or  indication,  whereby  the  fpeiSators  Show- 
ed that  they  granted  the  favour,  v;?ii  premere  [■ollicem, 
which  M.  Daciir  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the  fingers 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 
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of  both  Lands  between  one  another,  and  fo  holj'n^  GLdiator, 
the  two  thumbs  upright   clofe   together;  and,  when  '>l*'i«'l"»- 

they  would  have  the  combat  finifhed  and  the  vanquiih-  ''~~' 

ed  /lain,  verlerunt  polliccw,  they  bent  back  the  thumb  ; 
which  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  iii.  ver.  36.  The 
gladiators  challenged  or  defied  each  other,  by  /how- 
iiig  the  liulc  finger  ;  and,  by  extending  this,  or 
fome  other,  during  the  combat,  they  owned  ihem- 
felves  vanquilhed.  and  begged  mercy  from  the  people: 
Fiai  ojlenfam  digi/i  vrniam  <z  populo  pojlulabant,  fays  the 
old  fcholiaft  on  Pcrfius. 

There  were  various  kinds  of  gladiators,  diftinguilhed 
by  their  weapons,  manner,  and  time  of  fij^hting,  &c. 
as,  Tlie  andabaldt,  mentioned  under  ANOABAT.t.  The 
ca/ervarii,  who  always  fought  in  troops  or  companies, 
number  againft  number  ;  or,  according  to  others,  who 
fought  promifcuouQy,  without  any  certain  order.  The 
dimuiha,  who  fought  armed  with  two  poniards  or  fwords. 
or  » ith  fword  and  dagger.  The  ijf.darii,  who  fought  in 
cars.  HWJiJcalts,  or  Crfariam,  who  belonged  to  the  em- 
peror's company  ;  and  who,  being  more  robuft  and 
dexterous  than  the  reft,  were  frequently  called  for  ; 
and  therefore  named  Mo pojiulatitn.  Several  other  kinds 
aie  mentioned  in  the  ancient  authors. 

Cl.lDi.iTOKS  ll^ar  ("iJlum  Cladiatorium  or  Sparta- 
CUB}),  called  alfo  \.\it:  ferviL  luar,  was  a  war  which  the 
Romans  fuftained  about  the  year  of  their  city  680. 
Spartacus,  Crinus,  and  Oenomaus,  having  cfcaped,  with 
other  gladiators  to  the  number  of  fcventy  fjur,  out 
of  the  place  where  they  had  been  kept  at  Capua,  ga- 
thered together  a  body  of  flaves,  put  themlclves  at 
their  head,  rendered  themfelves  mafters  of  all  Campa- 
nia, and  gained  i'cveral  victories  over  the  Roman  prse- 
tors.  At  length  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  682, 
at  the  extremity  of  Italy  ;  having,  in  vain,  attempted 
to  pafs  over  into  Sicily. 

This  war  proved  very  formidable  to  the  Romans. 
CrafTus  was  not  able  to  finifli  it  :  the  great  Pompcy 
was  forced  to  be  fent  as  general. 

TIjt  Ikying  Gl.idi.itok,  a  moft  valuable  monument 
of  ancient  fculpture,  which  is  now  prcferved  in  the  pa- 
lace of  Chighi.     This  man,  when  be  had  received  the 
mortal  ftroke,  is  particularly  careful  ut procuwlal  honrfle, 
that  he   might  fall  honourably.     He  is  feated  in  a  re- 
clining potture  on  the  ground,  and  has  juft  ftrcngth 
fiiflicient  to  fupport  himfelf  on  his  right  arm  :   and  in 
his  expiring  moments  it  is  plainly  fccn,  that  he  does 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  grief  and  dcjeiftion  ;   but  is  fo- 
licitous   10  maintain  that  firmncfs  of  afptft  which  the 
gladiators  valued  themfelves  on  preferving  ia  this  fea- 
fou  of  diftrefs,  and  that  attitude  which  they  had  learut 
of  the  mafters  of  defence.      He  fears  not  death,  nor 
fceiTs  to  betray  any  tokens  of  fear  by  his  countenancet 
nor  to  filed  one  tear  :  qu'is  mediocris  gliul'uitor  ingemmt, 
quis  •vullum  mutavil  unquam,  quit   non   modojletit,   •vcrum 
etiam  decubuil  lurpiler,  fays  Cicero,  in  that  part  of  his 
Tufculan  where  he  is  defcribing  the  aftonilhing  firm- 
ncfs of  thofe   perfons.     We  fee,  in  this  inftance,   not- 
withftanding  his  remaining   flrength,  that  he  has  but 
a  moment  to  Hve  ;  and  we  view  him  with  attention, 
that  we  may  fee  him  expire  and  fall  :   thus  the  ancients 
knew  how  to  animate   marble,  and  to  give  it  almoft 
every  exprefllon  of  life. 

GLADIOLUS,   Corn-flag  :    A  genus  of  the 
5  C  monogyaia 
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Glair, 
Glair.or- 
gaillhire. 


monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tn'andria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
lixth  order,  Enfatx.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite,  and 
rlngert;  the  ftamiiia  afcending  and  bending  upwards. 
There  are  lO  fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  is 
the  communis,  or  common   gladiolus.      This  hath  a 


GLAMOUR,  or  Glamer,  an  old  term  of  popu- 
lar fupcrftition  in  Scotland,  denoting  a  kind  of  ma- 
gical mill  believed  to  be  railed  by  forcerers,  and  which  , 
deluded  their  fpeclators  with  vifions  of  things  which 
had  no  real  exiftente,  altered  the  appearance  of  thofe 
which  really  did  exitl,  ixc. — The  eallcrii  nations  have 


round,  comprefled,  tuberous  root  ;  kmg  fwovd-lhaped  a  fimilar  fuperllition,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Ara- 
leaves  ;  E.n  ereft  flower-llalk,  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  bian  Nights  Entertainments  and  other  works  of  Ori- 
the  top  garniflied  with  fcveial  pretty  large  flowers  of  a     cntal  ficlion. 


red  or  white  colour,  having  each  fix  petals.  They  ap- 
pear in  May  and  June,  and  are  fuccceded  by  plenty  of 
feed  in  Augull.  The  plants  are  very  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.  They  are  propagated 
by  offsets  from  the  roots. 

GLAIR  of  eggs,  is  the  fame  as  the  white  of  eggs. 


GLAND,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  n°  128. 

GLANDERS.     See  FARRifcRy,  $"  xvi. 

GLANDORE,  a  town  of  Itcland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munller,  near  the  har- 
bour of  that  name. 

CLyJNBOkF-Hiirbour,(itu?iled  two  leagues  weft  of  the 


and  is  ufed  as  a  varnilh  for   preferving  paintings.      For  Galley-head  in  the  county  of  Coik,  province  of  Muii- 

this  purpofe  it  is  beat  to  an  unctuous  conliltence,  and  Her,  N.  Lat.  51.  22.    W.  Lon.  8.  56.      Between    this 

conunonly  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  or  fpirit  of  wine,  harbour  and  Rol's  the   coalt  continues  high  and  bold, 

to  make  it  work  mote  freely,   and  with   a  lump  of  fu-  with  only   two   fm:ill   coves  ;    that    to  the   eall   called 

gar  to  give  it  body  and  prevent  its  crackinp:  :   and  then  MUlcJve,  and  that  to  the  well  Co-jjcove.   This  harbour 

fprcad  over  the  pifliire  or  painting  with  a  brufli.  lits  three  miles  weft  of  Rofs  ;  and  though  fmall,  is  an 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,    a  county  of   South  exceeding   good   one;  near  it  is  a  calUe  of  the  fame 

Wales,  faid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  contrac-  name,  and  on  the  upper- end  is  a  deep  and  dangerous 

tion  of  the   Wellh   words   Giuald  Morgan,    or   "  the  glin,  called  the  Leap.     Glandore  gives  title  of  earl  to 

county  of  Morgan,'  and  tuppof'rd  to  have  been  thus  the  family  of  Crolhie. 

called   from  a  prince  of  this   part  of  the  country,  faid  GLANDORP    (Matthias),   a   learned   phyfician, 

to    have  been  killed    800   years   before   the  birth    of  born  In  15-95,  at   Cologn,   in    which   town   his  father 

our  Saviour  :   but  foine  other  writers  derive   the  name  was  a  furgeon.      After   receiving  a  dodor's  degree  at 

from  the    word    Mor,    which  in   the    Britilh    tongue  Padua,  and  vifitlng  the  principal   towns   of  Italy,   he 

fignilies  the/rj;  this  being   a  maritime  county.      It  is  fettled  at  Bremen  in  1618,    where  he  prafti'ed  phyfic 

bounded  on  the  fouth,   and  part  of  the  welt,   by  Brif-  and  furgery  with  fo  much  fuccefs,   that  he   was   made 

tol  chaimel  ;  on  the  north-vielt,  by  Caermarthenfiiire  ;  phyfician  to  the  republic  and  to  the  archbilhop.     He 

on  the  north,  by  Lrecknueklhire ;   and  on  the  eait,  by  pubhlhed  at   Bremen,    Speculum   ch'irurgorum,  Melhatlus 

Monmouthlhire.     It  extends  48  miles  in  length   from  medeiuLe  paronychiit,    Traihitus  tie  polypo  nariuni  affedu 

eaft  to  weft,   27  in   breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  gravijjimo,   and    Gazophylaiium  pnlypvjium  fonti'cljjimo ; 

is  1 16  in  circumference.     It  is  divided  into   10  hun-  which  four  pieces  were  collciSlcd   and   pubhlhed,  with 

dreds,  in  which  are  one  city,  7  market-towns,    118  pa-  his  life  prefixed,  at   London,  in  4to,    1729.      Glau- 


rilhes,  about  10,000  houles,  and  5^,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Llandaft'.  This  county,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  was  part  of  the  diltridl  inhabited 
by  the  Silures,  and  had  feveral  Roman  ftatlons.  Thus 
Boverton,  a  few  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cowbridge,  is 
fuppoled  to  be  the  Bovium  of  Antoninus;  Neath  to  be 
"his  Nidum  ;  and  Loghor,  to  the  weft  of  Swanfey,  to 
be  his  Leucarum.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  county 
are  the  Khymny,  the  Taff,  the  Ogmore,  the  Avon, 
the  Cledaugh,  and  the  Tave.  The  air,  in  the  fouth 
part,  towaids  the  fea,  is  temperate  and  healthful  ;  but 
the  northern  part,  which  is  mountainous,  is  cold  and 
piercing,  full  of  thick  woods,  extremely  barren,  and 
thin  of  inhabitants.  The  mountains,  however,  ferve 
to  feed  herds  of  cattle,  and  fend  forth  ftreams  which 


dorp  died  young  ;  and  it  mull  fuggell  a  high  opinioQ 
of  his  abilities,  that,  notwithtlanding  the  great  im- 
provements in  all  blanches  of  fcience,  his  works  fhould 
be  deemed  worthy  a  repubhcation  100  years  after  his 
death. 

Glandule  Renaks.     See  AsAroMY,  no  100. 

GLANS,  in  anatomy,  th-  tip  or  button  of  the  pe- 
nis, or  that  part  covered  with  the  prepuce,  called  alfo 
bulanus.     See  Anatomy,  p.  739,  col.   1. 

Glans  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  tip  or  extremity 
of  the  clitoris,  from  its  refcmblance,  both  in  form 
and  ufe,  to  that  of  the  penis.  See  Anatomy,  p.  739, 
col.  2. 

GLANVIL  (Jofeph),  a  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
faneifiJ  ar.d  credulous  writer  in  the  17th  century,   was 


add  ereatly  to   the  fertility  of  the  other   parts  of  the  born  at  Piymoulh  in  1 636,  and  bred  at  Oxford.      He 

county  :  they  have  likewife  coal  and  lead-ore.       The  became  a  great   admirer  of  Mr  Baxter,  and  a  zealous 

fouth  part  is  fo  remarkably  fertile,  pleafant,  and  po-  perfon  for  a  commonwealth.     After  the  leftoration,  he 

pulous,  that  it  is  generally  llyled  the  garden  of  Wales;  publi'licd  The   vanity  of  ilogmuiiztrig  ;    was    chofen    a 

but  it  has  no  manufadture.     This  county  v.  as  former-  fellow  of  the   Royal  Society  ;  and,   taking   orders  in 

ly  full  of  callles,  inolt  of  «hich  are  now  fallen  to  de  1662,  was  prefrnted  to  the  vicarage  of  Fromc-Sclwood 

cay.      It  has    many   fmall   harbours    on   the  coall  for  in  Somsrfcifhire.      This   fame   year   he    pubhlhed   his 

exporting   coals    and    provifions.       Of   the    former   it  Ijtx  Orienttdis ;   in   1665,  his  Sitf/is  Hcientipcii ;   and  in 

fends  lar^e   quantities  both   to   England  and  Ireland  ;.  the     year     following,    Seme   f  hi/oj'opfiicti/   confidcratlons 

but  of  the  latter,   to  England  almoll  folely,  efpecially  touching  the  being  nf  tuhches  and  nvitchcraft,  and  other 

butter.       it   fends   two    members    to   parliament,  one  pieces  on   the   fame    fubjcft.      In  1660,  he    publiHied 

for  the  {hire,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Cardiff  the  Plus  ultra;  or.  The progrejs  and  advancement  of  knjiu- 

Capitul.  [edge finci  the  days  of  Arijlotk.     He  likewife  publifiied 
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Gkris, 


A  feafonalle  recommendation  and  defen-e  of  reafon  ;  and 

^^^^  Philofopb'ta   Pla,  or  A  d'tfcourfe  of  the  re/igiouj    temper 

'  and  tendencia    of  the  experimertal  philofophy.      In    1678 

he  was  made  a  prebendary   of  Worceiler,  and   died 

in  1680. 

CLARIS,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Svsiflerland,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  the  Grifons,  and  part- 
ly by  the  territory  of  Sargaos  ;  on  the  north,  by  the 
bailiwick  of  Gaiter,  and  by  the  lake  Wahlcltatt ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  tlie  canton  of  Schwits  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  part  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  part  of  the 
league  of  the  Grifons.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
being  entirely  within  the  Alps. 

Glaris,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  fame  name,  is  fcated  in  a  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  high  craggy  mountains.  The  ftieets  are  large, 
and  the  houfes  kept  in  good  repair.  It  has  fome  pub- 
lic buildings ;  among  which  arc  two  churches,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  other  without  upon 
an  eminence.  On  this  eminence  there  is  a  cavern, 
with  grotefquc  figures  formed  by  the  water  that  drops 
therein.  The  general  alTemblies  of  the  country  are 
held  here  on  the  firll  Sundays  in  May,  where  all  the 
males  above  the  age  of  fixteen  are  obliged  to  appear. 
Both  the  Calvlnifts  and  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to- 
lerated in  this  town,  and  they  have  divine  fervice  by 
turns  in  the  fame  church.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Lint,  E.  Long.  9.  13.  N.  Lat.47.  6. 

GLAtfGOW,  alarge  city  of  Lanerkfhire  or  Clydef- 
dale  in  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  4.  30.  N.  Lat. 

55-  5°-      ,  ^  .        ^    ^.     . 

Concerning  the  foundation  of  this  city  we  have  no 

authentic  records.  The  word  in  the  Gaelic  language 
Cgnifies  a  gray  fm'ith  ;  from  whence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred, that  fome  fpot  in  the  moft  ancient  part  of  the 
city  was  originally  the  refidence  of  fome  blackfmith 
who  had  become  eminent  in  his  profeffion,  fo  that  the 
place  went  by  his  name. 
_  ,,  '  f  1"  the  year  560,  a  bilTiopric  is  faid  to  have  been 
Gla/gow,"  founded  here  by  Saint  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  fon  of  Thamates,  daughter  of  Loth  king 
of  the  Picks  ;  but  in  what  ftate  the  town  at  that  time 
was,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Moft  probably  the  priefts 
and  difcipks  who  attended  St  Kentigern  would  con- 
tribute confiderably  towards  its  advancement :  the  a- 
ged  and  infirm,  who  were  unfit  for  tlie  purpofes  of 
war,  or  fuch  as  were  religioufly  inclined,  would  come 
and  fettle  round  the  habitation  of  the  holy  man,  in  or- 
der to  have  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  ;  and  as  a  num- 
ber of  miracles  were  faid  to  have  been  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  the  fame  caufes  would  ftill  contribute  to  the 
increafe  of  the  town. 

Hiftory  has  not  informed  us  of  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  founded  and  endowed  the  bifhopric  of  Glaf- 
gow  in  favour  of  St  Kentigern.  But  from  an  abllraft 
of  the  life  of  Kentigern  (contained  in  Mr  Innes's  Criti- 
cal EITay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland), 
which  was  written  in  the  1 2th  century,  we  learn,  that 
the  faint  being  ill  ufed  by  Marken  or  Marcus,  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  Britons,  retired  into  Walts.  On  the 
invitation  of  Roderic,  however,  one  of  Marken 's  fuc- 
cefl'ors,  he  returned  to  Glafgow,  and  enjoyed  the  fee 
till  601,  when  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
t)f  Glafgow,  where  his  monument  is  ftill   to  be  fecn  ; 
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Caunded. 
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and  we  find  liim  marked  among  the  faiott  in  the  Ro-    Car^jow. 
man  kalendar,  January  13.  578.  — -v— J 

The  immediate  fucceCTors  of  Kentigern  were  Bal- 
drede  and  Conwal.  The  firft  eftablilhed  a  religious 
houfe  at  Inchinnan  ;  the  fccond  weot  into  Lothian  to 
preach  to  the  Saxons ;  and  both  of  them  are  ranked  as 
faints  in  the  Roman  kalendar,  Baldrede  on  the  6th  of 
March  608,  and  Conwal  on  the  i8th  of  May  612. 
rn"-""^''"^  '™«-  however,  till  the  1115,  we  have  no 
diftinft  accounts  concerning  the  city  or  h^diopric  of„  ■  *  •  , 
Glafgow  We  find  then,  that  David'  I.  king  of  Scot-  fhf pVo'  l*" 
land  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  people  from  aimhcrime 
ftate  of  grofs  barbaiity  into  wiiioh  they  were  fallen,  ""^ ^^"'^l '• 
and  reftored  to  the  church  thofe  lands  of  which  (lie  had 
been  robbed.  The  only  account  we  have  of  the  tranf- 
aftions  with  regard  to  Glafgow,  during  that  period,  is 
in  the  inquifitinn  made  by  David  concerning  thu 
church- lands  of  Glafgow,  and  is  as  follows.  -''This 
church,  by  the  divine  appointment,  admitted  St  Ken- 
tigern into  the  bifliopric,  who  funiifhed  large  draih-litj 
of  knowledge  to  thofe  thirfting  after  heavenly  things, 
&c.  But  a  fraudulent  deftroyer,  employing  his  common 
wiles,  brought  in,  after  a  long  ftries  of  time,  unac- 
countable fcandals  into  the  Cumbrian  ciiurch.  For  af- 
ter St  Kentigern  and  many  of  his  fuccefTors  were  re- 
moved to  heaven,  various  uifiurbances  every  where  ari- 
fing,  not  only  dcftroyed  the  church  and  her  pofrtfTions, 
but,  wafting  the  whole  country,  drove  the  inhabitants 
into  exile.  Thefe  good  men  being  deftroyed,  various 
tribes  of  different  nations 'flocking  in  from  fevetal 
quarters,  polTcfled  the  forefald  defcrtcd  country  ;  but 
being  of  different  origins,  and  varying  from  each  o- 
thcr  in  their  language  and  culloms,  and  not  eafily  a- 
greeing  among  theinfelves,  they  followed  the  manners 
of  the  Gentiles,  rather  than  thofe  of  the  true  faltii. 
The  inhabitants  of  which  unhappy  and  abandoned 
country,  though  living  like  brutes,  the  Lord,  who 
choofcs  that  none  (Itould  perifh,  vouchfafed  to  vifit  ia 
mercy,"  &c. 

From  the  year  1 1 16  to  the  reformation,  the  records 
of  the  bilhopric  are  tolerably  complete.  The  moft  re- 
markable particulars  furnilhed  by  thera  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

In  1 136,  John  Achains,  chofen  bidiop  of  Glafgow 
by  David  I.  built  and  adorned  a  part  of  the  cathedral, 
which  he  folemnly  confccrated  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
king  was  prefeiit  at  the  ceremony;  and  beftowtd  on  the 
church  the  lands  of  Perdeyk,  now  Patrick.  This  pre- 
late alfo  divided  the  diocefe  into  the  two  archdeanrics 
of  Glafgow  and  Teviotdale  ;  and  cftabliflied  the  offices 
of  dean,  fubdean,  chancellor,  trcafurer,  facrift,  chan- 
tor,  and  fucceffor ;  and  fettled  a  prebendary  upon 
each  of  them,  out  of  the  donatives  he  receive  J  from  the 
king. 

In    1 1 74,  Joceline,  abbot  of  Mclrofe,   was  elected 
bilhop,  and  confectattd  by  E(]<llu6,  biftiop  of  Lundea 
in  Denmark,  the  Pope's  legate  for  that   kingdom,  on 
the  ift  of  June  1 175.     He  rebuilt  the  cathedial,  or  ra- 
ther made  an  addition  to  the  church  already  built  by         i 
John  Achaius.      He  alfo  procured  a  charter  from  Wll-  GIaf,;ow 
Ham  king  of  Scotland,  erecting  Glafgow  into  a  toyal  j'royal  '"'** 
borough,  and  likewife  a   charter   fur  a  fair  to  be  htld  borou'h. 
there  annually  f^r  eight  days. 

in    1335,  John  Lindfav,  bilhop  of  Glafgow,    was 
5  C  2  killed 
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killed  in  art  tfngajjement  at  fea  wltli  thd  EnglifK,  is  he 
W33  retiirnin;;-  home  from  Fiamlers.  Hia  fuecdfTor, 
William  Rae,"  biiik  the  (lor,  briilge  orer  the  Clyde. 
In  the  time  of  Matthew  GlciKJoning,  who  was  tU' tied 
biftiop  in  1387,  the  great  fpire  of  the  church,  which 
had  been  built  only  of  *k(kA,  was  coiifiutitd  by  light- 
ning. The  bilhop  intended  to  have  built  another  of 
flone;  bnt  \*as  presented  by  dealh,  in  1408,  from  ac- 
cor.iplifhing  his  purpoi'e.  His  fncceflbr,  William  Lau- 
der, laid  the  fwmdation  of  the  veftry  of  the  caihedial, 
and  built  the  j;roat  tofrer  of  fton;;  as  far  as  liie  fii-ll 
battlement.  'Che  great  to^^^er  of  the  tpifcopal  palace 
was  founded  about  the  year  14.^7,  <>ii  which  bifhop  Ca- 
meron expeiidcti  a  great  deal  ol  moiity. 

In  1447,  William  Tiinibull,  a  fon  of  th«  family  of 
Bedrule  in  Roxbjrgli  (liire,  was  cho!-:n  bilhop.  He 
obtained  frdm  king  James  11.  in  1450,  a  charter  ejec- 
tinf  the  town  and  the  patrimony  of  the  bidiops 
into  a  regality.  He  alio  procured  a  bull  from  pope 
Nicholas  V.  for  eredting  ati  univerfity  within  the  city, 
which  he  endowed,  and  on  vt-hich  he  alio  bellowed 
many  privileges.  He  died  in  f454,  leaving  behind 
him  a  mod  excellent  charafter.  The  ellablifl.mcnt 
of  the  college  contributed  mere  than  any  thing  that 
had  been  formerly  done  towards  the  enlargement  of 
the  town.  Before  this  time  the  town  feems  to  have 
been  inconfiderable.  Mr  Oibfon  *  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  15:0. 
But  though  the  ellablilTiment  of  the  univerfity  greatly 
increafed  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  in  fact  dellroyed 
the  freedom  of  the  towfi.  Biihop  TurnbuU  leems  tt* 
have  made  a  point  of  it  with  king  Jarnes  II.  that  the  ci- 
ty of  Glafgow.  with  the  bilhops  forell,  (hould  be  erec- 
ted into  a  regality  in  his  favour;  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  the  time  above-mentioned  ;  and  this  at  once 
took  away  all  power  from  the  citizens,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  bifhop.  As  the  powers  of  the  bilhop,  however, 
■R-ere  reckoned  by  Turnbnil  infuffitieut  to  convey  to  th^ 
members  of  the  univerllty  all  that  freedom  which  he 
wilhed  to  beftow  upon  them,  he  therefore  obtained 
from  the  king  a  great  many  privileges  for  them  ;  and 
afterwards  he  himfelf,  with  the  confent  of  his  chapter, 
granted  them  many  more. 

The  good  effitts  of  the  ellaWifhment  of  the  college 
were  very  foon  obvious  in  Glhlgovt^.  The  number  of 
inhabiranrs  increafed  exceedingly  ;  the  high  ftreet, 
from  the  convent  of  the  Black  friars,  to  where  thecrofs 
is  now  placed,  was  very  foon  tilled  up  ;  the  ancient 
road  which  led  to  the  common  being  too  far  dillant 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  Gal- 
lows-gate began  to  be  built.  Soon  after,  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  blelfed  Mary  (now  the  Troii  church)  be- 
ing founded  by  the  citizens,  occafioncd  the  Trongate 
ftrcct  to  be  carried  to  the  weftward  as  far  as  the  church. 
The  relt  of  the  city  increafed  gradually  towards  the 
bridge,  by  the  building  of  the  Salt-market  (Ireet.  The 
borough-roads,  and  the  cattle  that  grazed  on  the  com- 
mons, were  now  found  infufficicut  to  maintain  the  in- 
creafed number  of  inhabitants  ;  for  which  reafon  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  tlian  formerly  was  p2id  to 
the  fifhing  in  the  river.  Many  poor  people  fubfirted 
themfelvee  by  this  occupation;  they  were  incorporated 
into  a  fociety;  and  in  order  that  they  might  be  at  hand 
to  profecute  their  bufincfs,  they  built  a  conCderable 
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part  of  iht  ftrert  now  called  the  Brid^f  ^aif,  but  kt  Gl<r%iiw 

that  time  F'Jhirs  gate.  """^      ^ 

NotvTithltanding  all  this,  however,  the  city  of  Glaf- 
gow did  not  for  a  long  time  attain  the  rank  amoii^  tha 
other  towns  of  Scotland  which  it  holds  at  prcleflt.  In 
1556,  it  held  only  the  i  ith  place  amtm^r  them,  aj  ip- 
pears  by  queen  Mary's  taxation.  The  introduCtiod 
of  the  reformed  religion  proved  for  fomc  time  preju- 
dicial to  the  opulence  of  the  city.  Tne  money  which 
had  formerly  been  expended  among  the  citi/ens  by  the 
bifhop  and  his  clergy,  was  now  diverted  into  other 
channels  :  the  adv»i»tage,s  refuhing  from  tha  oniverfiiy 
were  alio  for  a  time  lolt  ;  for  ss  tho  reformers  geiterallf 
delpifed  human  learning,  the  college  was  in  a  manner 
dele  I  ted. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wjrs,  Glafgow  fuffered  fe-         7 
verely.      To  the   tniichiefs  attending  intelline  difcord, '^/"' P""* 
were  added  a  pellilsncc  and   tamine  j  and  to  compLtejj,n|.„  ^^ 
their  misfortunes,  a  violent  lire  broke  out  in  June  165I,  hy  j  fite. 
which   dellroyed  the  greattll  part  of  the    Hdtmarkit, 
'I'rongate,  and  High  tlreet.     The  fronts  of  ths  boufcs 
at  that  time   were   motliy  of  wood,  fo   that   they  be- 
came an  eafy   prey  to  the  flames.     The  hre  continued 
with    great   violence   for  the  fpace   of   1 8  hours ;  by 
whith  a  ^reat   many  of  the  inhabitants  wt.-re  ruined, 
the   habitations   of  ah-nofl  loco  faff.ilics  biing  totally 
dertfoyed.   On  this  account  collettions  tvere  m.ade  thro* 
d'tferent  parts,  of  the  eouiUry ;  and  to  ]>reve;it  fucb  ac- 
cidents for  the  fatijre,  the  fronts  W'ere  built  with  free 
llor^,  which  abounds  in  thj  nei,rhbonrhood. 

By  the  charter  given   to  bilhop  Turnbull   in  r4jo, 
the  citizens  had  been  deprited  of  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  magiilrates,  which  was  thenceforth  exercifcd 
by  the  bilhop  ;   which,   however,  was   not  done  with' 
out  fome  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    Af' 
ttr  the  reformation   was  introduced    into  Scotland,   we 
find  this  power  exercifed  by  the  citizens,  the  bilhop, 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  others.     The  idea  that  tlie  town 
vfas  a  bifhop's  borough,  and  not  a  royal  free  borough, 
gave  occafion  fo  this   unfcttied   manner  of  appointing 
the  magiftracy  ;  and  though,  in  1633,  they  were  de- 
clared to  be  a  royal  free  borough  by  tne  parliament,  yet 
their  freedom  of  elcttion   Was  afterwards  oiRurbed  by 
the  privy-council,  by  Cromwell,  and  the  duke  of  York. 
But  on  the  4th   of  June  1690,   the  town  was  d-clarcd         8 
free  by  a  charter  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  in  conlir-  Glafgow 
mation  of  this  charter  it  was  infcrted  in  the  aft  of  par- f  '^  ^ '' '^, , 
liament,  dated   June   14th  the   fame  year,    that  theym.^^^^ 
fhould  have  power  to  elett  their  own  magiftrates  as  fully  Mary, 
and  freely,  in  all  refpefts,  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  of 
any  other  royal  borough   within  the  kingdom^   which 
freedoin  of  eleition  ibll  continues. 

By  the  aflcfFment  of  the  boroughs  in  1695,  we  find 
the  city  of  Glafgow  reckoned  the  fccond  in  Scotland 
in  point  of  wealth,  which  place  it  dill  continues  to  hold. 
To  account  for  this  great  increai'e  of  wealth,  we  mull  f 
obferve,  that  for  a  long  time,  even  before  the  reftora-  *^"»'  '"- 
tion  of  Charles  II.  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  had  „gjjj|j_ 
been  in  poffclfion  of  the  fale  both  of  raw  and  refined  fu- 
gars  for  the  greatelf  part  of  Scotland  ;  they  had  a  pri- 
vilege of  dillilling  fpirits  from  their  molalFes,  free  of 
all  duty  and  excife;  the  herring  filhery  was  alfo  carried 
on  to  what  was  at  that  time  thought  a  very  conliderable 
extent;  they  were  the  only  people  in  Scotland  who  made 

foap  ; 
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(Tafjtow    foap }  and  they  feiit  annoally  fome  bid«,  linen,  ate   to 
*^'''~"   lifitul,  from  'A-hcncc  they  brought  back  in  exchange, 
a  little  tobacco,  fugar,  and  goods  of  the  maniifadure 
^-  tjf  EngUnd,   with  whicli  they  fupplisd  a  confidcrable 

T  piit  of  the  kingdom.     From  the  year  1707,  however, 

in  which  the  union  between  Scotland  and  England 
took  place,  we  may  date  the  profpeiity  of  GUfgo*. 
By  the  union,  the  American  trade  was  laid  open  to  the 
inb<tbnants:  and  fo  fenfible  were  they  of  their  advan- 
tageous fuuation,  that  they  began  almoll  inSanl'y  to 
pnrofecute  that  commerce  ;  an  afiiduoiis  application  to 
which,  evfr  fince,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  raife  the 
city  tothe  pitch  of  affluence  and  Iplendor  which  itat  prc- 
ffiit  enjoys  The  city  was  now  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  a« 
the  coirmurtity  were  fenhble  of  the  incoiivtnience  that 
attended  the  want  of  a  fuficiency  of  water  in  the  river 
for  carrying  on  their  commerce,  they  reft-lved  to  have 
a  port  of  their  own  nigher  the  mouth  cf  the  river.  At 
firit,  ihey  thought  of  making  their  harbour  at  Dum- 
barton :  but  as  this  is  a  royal  borough,  the  magiftrates 
oppofcd  it  ;  bccaufe  they  thought  that  the  influx  of 
fjiiorsand  others,  occalioned  by  the  haibour,  would  be 
i)  great,  that  a  icarcity  of  provilions  would  he  occa- 
e<5i  on  (if  f'""'^'^-  'i '"^  magirtrates  and  town-council  of  Glafgow, 
>rt-Gluf-  t-lierefore,  purchafed  lorre  lands  on  the  fouth  fiiie  o.'  the 
iw.  river  Clyde  for  this  purpofc ;  and  fo  expeditious  were 

they  in  making  their  haibour,  and  rearing  their  town, 
that  in  1710a  baihe  was  appointed  for  the  government 
of  Port- Glafgow.  It  h  now  a  very  conliderable  parifh, 
and  lies  2  1  rtiles  nigher  tiw  mouth  of  Clyde  than  Glaf- 
gow. 

In  1725,  Mr  Campbell,  the  member  of  patliament 
for  Glafgow,  having  given  his  vote  for  having  the  malt- 
tax  extended  over  Scotland,  a  riot  enlued  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  people.  In  this  difturbance,  Mr  Camp- 
bell's furniture  was  deftroyed,  and  fome  excifemtn  wore 
maltreated  for  attempting  to  take  an  account  of  the 
J,  Dialt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in 
fturKrct  Scotland,  had  fent  two  companies  of  fuldiirs,  under 
5ut  t)  e  t),e  con)mand  of  captain  Buihcl,  to  prevent  any  dif- 
turbance  of  this  kind.  Captain  B-iilitl  drew  up  his 
rr.en  in  the  rtreet,  where  the  multitude  pclteil  them 
with  Hones.  He  fiilt  endeavoured  to  difjierfe  the  mob 
by  filing  with  powder  only  :  but  this  expedient  failing, 
he  oidered  his  men  to  load  their  pieces  with  1  <ili  ;  and, 
\»itliout  the  fanJtion  of  the  civil  autlior;ly,  command- 
ed them  to  fire  four  different  ways  at  occe.  Jjy  this 
difcharre  about  20  perions  were  killed  and  wounded  ; 
which  eniaged  the  muliitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  ha- 
ving procured  fome  arms,  they  purfued  Pufhel  and 
bis  men  to  the  caftlo  of  Dumbarton,  about  14  miles 
(tiftant.  General  Wade  being  informcdofthis  tranfadion, 
aflembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  being  accompanied  by 
Diuican  Forbes,  loid  advocate,  took  pofTenion  of  (he 
town:  the  magiilrates  were  apprehended  and  carried 
jiriibners  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  on  an  examinaiion  before 
theloidf,  iheir  innocence  clearly  appeared,  upon  which 
they  were  immediately  dilmilTed.  Bufliell  wastritd  for 
murder,  convicted,  and  condemned  ;  but,  inllead  of 
fufftring  the  penalties  of  law,  he  was  indulged  with  a 
pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  fervice.  Mr  Campbell  pe- 
titioned the  Houfe  of  Commons  fur  an  indcniui- 
ficalioH  of  his  loffcs :  a  bill  was  pafTed  in  his  fa- 
vour; aud   this,  together   with  fome  other  expcnces 
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incurred    in    the  affair,  coit   the  town    9500!.    Ster-   O-afijow. 

Djring  the  time  of  the  rtbelh'on  in  1-45,  the  citi- 
zens  of  Glafgow  gave  pniuf  of  their  attachmeot  to  re- 
▼olution  pnnciplcs,  by  raifing  two  battalions,  of  6co 
men  each,  for  the  fervice  of  government.  This  piece 
of  loyalty,  however,  had  like  to  have  coll  them  dear. 
The  rebels,  in  their  journey  fouth,  look  a  refoiutioo  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  ci!y  :  which  would  probably  have 
been  done,  had  not  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel  tli.eatcn- 
ed,  in  that  cale,  to  withdraw  his  clan.  A  heavy  con- 
Iribution,  however,  w;»  laid  on.  The  city  was  com. 
pelled  to  pay  50C0I.  in  money,  and  5C0  1.  in  goods; 
and  on  the  return  of  the  rebels  from  England,  they 
were  obliged  to  furnilh  them  wi;h  i2,oco  linen  (hirtf, 
6:00  cloth  coats,  ocoo  pairs  of  ihots,  6000  pairs  of 
hofe,  and  6cco  bonnets.  Thefe  goods,  with  the  money 
formerly  paid  them,  the  expence  of  railing  aud  fubfiUlDg 
the  two  city-battalions,  and  the  clia.ge  of  maintaining 
the  rebel  army  in  free  quarters  for  tea  days,  coll  the 
Community  about  14,0001.  ilerling  ;  io,ceol.  of 
which  they  recovered  in  1 749,  by  an  application  to  par- 
liament. 

About   the  year   1 750,  a  very  confiderable  change       u 

took  place  in   the  raaunci-  of  living  among  the  inhabi-  Charge  of 

tants   of  Glafgow.      Till   this  time,  an  attentive  in- '^•^''^"'■'.    . 
J..JI  I         c         1-        L      J     -  -  an  1  method 

dullry,    ai;d    a   irugahty  bordering  upon  parlimony,o(  liv;,,,. 

had  been  their  general  charaderitlic  ;  the  fevcrity  of 
the    ancient    manners    prevailed    in    its   full  vigour : 
But  now,  when   an  extenlivc  commerce  and  incRafed 
manufactures   had   produced  wealth,  the  ideas  of  the 
people  were  enlarged,  and    fehemes  of  trade  and  im- 
provement were  adopted  which  people  would  formerly 
have  been  denominated   madmen  if  they  had  under- 
taken ;    a  new  llyle  was  introduced  in  living,  drefs, 
building,  and  furniture  ;  wheel-carriages  were  fet  up, 
public  places  of  entertainment   were  trequcnted,  and 
an    atfembly-room,    ball-room,    and   playhoufe,    were 
built  by    fubfcnption  ;  and    from   thii   time  we  may 
date  all  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  not 
only  in  Glafgow,  but  all  ovi.f  the   well  of  Scotland. 
The  bell  metlind,  however,  of  ellimatiiig  the  grow- 
ing improvement   of  any   town,  is  by  the  frcqutncv 
of  their  applications  for  afliliance  to  parliament  ;  we 
ftiall  tlierelore  enumeralc  the  ztxs  of  parliament  which 
have  been  paffed  m  favour  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  fiiice 
the  year  1750.      In  1753,  an  art  pafRd  for  ri pairing  A.'i/of 
fevei-al   roads  leading   in'.o  the  city  of  Glafgow.  —  Jn  I'srl-ament 
1756,    an   art   for  erertiiig  and    fupporting    a   light- '"  f-"!  ""^  °^ 
houfe  in    the  ifland   of  I-ittle  Cumray,  at  the  mouth ''"  "''^' 
of  the  Clyde,    and    for   rendering   the  navigation  of 

the   frith    and   river    more    fafe    and    commodious. 

In    1751;,   an    art   for    impioving   the    navigation   of 
the   river   Cly.le   to  the    city    of   Glafgow,    and    for 

building  a  new    bridge    acrofs  the  river In    176-', 

the  piople  of  Glafgow  having  propofed  to  make 
a  fmall  cut  or  canal  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to 
that  of  Cl)de,  for  the  conveniency  of  their  trade  to 
the  eallern  fide  of  the  ifland,  feveral  gentlemen  at 
Edinburgh,  and  ihroughmit  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  propofed  that  this  canal  Ihould  be  executed 
upon  a  much  larger  fcale  than  what  had  been  origi- 
nally projertcd.  An  art  was  accordingly  obtained, 
aod  the  canal  executed  iu  the  manner  dcfcribed  under 

the 
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Ghrgow.  the  article  Canal. — In  1770,  another  a£l  was  obtained 

•"■"V for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  building  the 

bridge,  &c.  being  an  amendment  of  the  former  a  Afortbefe 
purpofes.  —  In  1771,  an  aft  for  making  and  widening 
a  palTage  from  the  Siiltmarket  to  St  Andrew's  church ; 
for  enlarging  and  compkiing  the  church  yard  of  that 
ciiurch,  and  likevvife  for  building  a  convenient  ex- 
change or  fquart  in  tlie  city  ;  alfo  for  amending  and 
explniniiig  the  former  a£t  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Clyde. — An  aft  for  making  and  maintaining  a 
navigable  canal  and  waggon-vv'ay  from  the  collieries  in 
the  parifhes  of  Old  and  New  Monklsnd,  to  the  city  of 
Glal'gow.  This  Inft  canal,  which  was  undertaken  with  a 
vie\v  to  reduce  the  price  of  coals,  has  net  been  at- 
tended with  the  delired  effcft  ;  but  the  other  improve- 
ments have  been  produftive  of  very  great  advantages. 
»4   .  The  moll  ancient  part  of  the  city  (lands  on  a  riling 

Defcription  ground.  The  foundation  of  the  cathedra!  is  104  feet 
higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  the  defcent  from 
the  high  ground  reaches  to  about  100  yards-bclow  the 
college.  The  rell  of  the  city  is  built  chiefly  upon  a 
plain,  bounded  foiitKward  by  the  Clyde,  and  north 
ward  by  a  gentle  ridge  of  lulls  lying  in  a  parallel  dl- 
reftion  with  that  river.  Thefe  grounds  till  lately  con- 
filled  of  gardens  and  fields;  but  are  now  covering 
with  buildings,  in  confi  quence  of  the  increafing  wealth 
and  population  of  the  city.  The  ftreets  are  all  clean 
and  well  pa^'ed  ;  and  feveral  of  thein  interfefting  one 
another  at  right  angles,  produce  a  very  agreeable  ef- 
fect. The  four  principal  ftreets,  crolllng  one  another 
iji  that  inatiner,  divide  the  city  nearly  into  four  equal 
parts ;  and  the  different  views  of  them  from  the  crols, 
or  centre  of  interfet\Ion,  have  an  air  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  houfes,  conulling  of  four  or  five  tioors 
in  height,  are  built  of  hewn  ftone,  generally  in  an  ex- 
ceeding good  talle,  and  many  of  them  elegant.  The 
moll  remarkable  public  buildings  are, 

1.  The  Cathedral  or  High  Church,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  its  fituation  greatly  to  its  advantage,  as 
it  Hands  higher  than  any  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
intended  to  form  a  crofs,  though  the  traverfe  part  has 
never  been  finilhed.  The  great  tower  is  founded  upon 
four  large  mafly  pillars,  each  of  them  about  30  ftet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  itfelf  is  25!  feet  fq^are 
within  ;  and  is  furrounded  by  a  ballullrade,  within 
which  rifes  an  oftangular  fpire  terminated  "by  a  fane. 
The  tower  upon  the  weft  end  is  upon  the  fame  level, 
but  appears  not  to  have  been  finiftied,  though  it  is  co- 
vered over  with  lead.  In  this  tower  is  a  very  large  bell 
II  feet  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  principal  entry 
■was  from  the  weft ;  the  gate  1 1  feet  broad  at  the  bafc, 
and  1  7  feet  in  height.  The  weft  end  of  the  choir  is 
now  appropriated  for  a  place  of  divine  worlhlp;  and  is 
divided  from  the  remaining  part  by  a  ftone  partition, 
which  is  inclofed  by  another  ftime-wall  parting  it  from 
the  nave.  It  is  impofiible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  awful  folemnity  of  the  place  occafioned  by  the  lof- 
tinefs  of  the  roof  and  the  range  of  pillars  by  which  the 
Mholc  is  fupported. 

The  nave  of  the  church  rifes  four  fteps  highci  than 
the  choir;  and  on  the  weft  llde  Hood  the  organ-loft, 
formerly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  but 
!iow  defaced.  The  pillars  here  are  done  in  a  better 
tafte  than  thofe  in  the  choir,  and  their  capitals  are  or- 
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namerted  with  fruits.     The  arched  roof  of  the  altar   olafjow. 
is  fupported  by  five  pillars,  over  which  was  a  fine  ter-         •    "" 
race  walk,  and  above  it  a  large   window  of  curious 
workmanftiip,  but  now  fiuit  up,      On  the  north  fide  of 
the  altar  is  the  vcftry,  being  a  cube  of  28  feet,  the 
roof  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported  by  one 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe.     Arched  pillars  from 
every  angle  terminate  in  the  grand  pillar,  whicli  is  19 
feet  high.     The  lower  part  of  the  fouth  crofs  is  made 
ufe  of  as  a  burying  place  for  the  clergy  of  the  city  ; 
and  is  by  much  the  fineft  piece  of  workmanftiip  in  the 
whole  building.     It  is  55   fed  long,  28   broad,  and 
15  high  ;  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported 
by  a  middle  range  of  pillars,  with  their  capitals  highly 
ornamented  ;  corrcfponding  to  which  are  columns  ad- 
joining   to   the  walls,  which  as  they  rife,   fpring  into 
femi-arches,  and  are  evciy  where  met  at  acute  angles 
by  their  oppofites,   and  are  ornamented  with  carvings 
at  the  clofing  and  croITing  of  the  lines.     At  the  eaft 
end  of  the  choir  you  defcend  by  flights  of  fteps  upon 
each  fide  into  padages  which,  in  former  times,  were  the 
principal  entries  to  the  burying  vault  which  is  imme- 
diately under  the  nave.     It  is  now  made  ufe   of  as  a 
paritli  church  for  the  barony  of  Glafgow  ;  and  is  full 
of  pillars,  fome  of  them  very  mafliy,  which  fupport  the 
arched  roof:  but  it   is  a  very  uncomfortable  place  for 
devotion.       The    fpace    under    the   altar  and   veftry, 
though  now  made  ufe  of  as  a  burying-place  by  the  he- 
ritors of  the  barony,  was  formerly,  according  to  tra- 
dition, employed  for  keeping  of  the  relics;  and  indeed, 
from  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  place  is  finifti- 
ed, one  would  imagine  that  it  had  not  been  deftinel 
for  common  ufe.     Here  is  ftiown  the  monument  of  St 
Mungo,  or  Kentigcrn,  with  his  figure  lying  in  a  cum- 
bent  pofture. 

The  whole  length  of  the  cathedral  Iwithin  the  walls 
is  284  feet,  its  bieadth  65  ;  the  height  of  the  choir, 
from  the  floor  to  the  canopy,  90  feetr ;  the  height 
of  the  nave,  85  feet ;  the  height  of  the  middle  tower, 
220  feet.  This  fabric  was  begun  by  John  Achaius  in 
1123,  andconfecrated  in  1 136;  and  continued  by  fuc- 
cecdiiig  blfhops  till  fuch  lime  as  it  was  finiilied  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  ftands  at  'prefent.     The  wealth  of  A 

the  fee  of  Glafgow,  however,   was  not  fufficient  for  fo  1 

great  an  undertaking,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  all  the  churches  of  Scotland  for  alTiftance 
in  it. 

This  venerable  edifice  was  in  danger  of  falling  a 
viftim  to  the  frenzy  of  fanaticifm  in  1579  ;  and  owed 
its  prefervation  to  the  fpirit  and  good  fcnfe  of  the 
tradefmen,  who,  upon  heaiing  the  beat  of  drum  for 
coUefting  the  workmen  appointed  to  demohfti  it,  flew 
to  arms,  and  declared  that  the  firll  man  who  pulled 
down  a  fingle  ftone  ftiould  that  moment  be  buried  un- 
der it. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  biftiop's'  pa- 
lace or  caftle,  inclofed  with  a  wall  of  hewn  ftone  by 
archbilhop  James  Beaton  ;  the  great  tower  built  by 
archbilhop  Cameron  in  1426. 

2.   St  Andisiv's  Church  was  begun  by  the  commu- 
nity in  1739,  and   finiftied   in   1756.     It  is  the  fineft        16 
piece  of  modern  architecture  in  the  city  ;  and  is  built  St  Aii- 
after  the  model  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  London,''/''"'^ 
whole  architeiS  was  the  famous  Gibbs.    """     '       ■  >      ■■ 


The  length  of 
the 


(>u  U.C  tJll     in  jThich   IS  a  very  ancient  Vcncliau  win-  height.      It   is  finidiej   in  a  vtry  ^rand  minner:   th- 

do«' ;  but  the  ahar-place  being  ff^ted,  makes  this  end  ceiling  is  divided  into  di3-er.:nt  coMpartmenti  *-clI  oil 

appear  to  no  great  advaiuagf.      The  fronts  of  the  gal-  namentcd.      In    it    are   full-length   portraits  of   kin  r 

knes  and  the  pulpit  are  done  in  mohogany  in  a  very  James  VI.  and  VII.  Charles   I.  and   II.  William  aiU 

elegant  manner.      The  ipire  by  no  means  correiponds  Mary,  queen  Anne,  king  Gco.gc-  I.  II.  and  III    and 

with  the  relt  of  the  building  ;  and,  inllead  of  being  an  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  in  his  julliciary  robes    T'le 

ornament,  difgraces  this  beautiful  fabric.      Its  height  two  lall  are  by  Ramfay.     Oppollle  to  the  front  of  this 

"*  '■^'f-l"'-  ,    J    ,, building  is  the  excha.ige-walk,  which  is  well  paved  wit!» 

Uciides  the  cathedral  (which  contains  three  congre-  freellonc.and  inclofcdirom  the  ftreet  by  ftone  pillais.  In 

gation;,)  and  St  Andrew's  church,   there   is  a  number  the  middle  of  thisarcaisan  equellrir.n  aatueof  kiu'^Wil- 

of  others,  as  the  College-church,   Ram's-horn,  Tron,  lia;n  III.  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedellal,  and  fu. rounded 

Wynd.  &c.  togLther  with  an  Englifh.chapel,  Highland  with  an  iron  rail.— In  17S1,  the  exchinge  under  the 

church,  leveral  feceding   meeting-houles,  and  others  piazzas  was  greatly  cnlaiged.  by  taking  c^jwn  the  loiv- 

for  fcctaries  of  various  denominations.  er  part  of  the  town-hall  a;>d  ailcmbly-room  ;  and  at  the 

3.    The  College.     The  front  of  this  building  extjiids  fame  time,  by   a  tontine  fcheme  entered   into  by  the 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  high  llreet,  and  is  upwards  inliabitants,  a  moll  elegant  cofTcerooin  was  added,  with 
of  330  tett  long.     The  gate  at  the  entrance  is  decora-  a  iuite  of  buildings  adjoiuiiig  for  the  purpofcsofa  tavern 
ted  with  rullics,  and  over  it  are  the  king's  arms.    The  and   hotel,  affembly-room,  and  oflices  for  notaries  and 
building  confilh  cf  two  principal   courts  or  fquares.  underwriters.     The    airembly-niom,    however,    being 
The  fi.  a  is  88  feet  long  and  44  broad.     The  well  fide  found   to   be  ftiU  too  fmall,   a  fubfcription  of  above 
is  elevated  upon  (lone  pillars,  on  which  are  placed  pila-  L.  5000  has  been  raifcd  by  a  fiinilar  plan  of  a  tontine 
iUrs  itipporting  the  Doric  entablaluie,  and  ornamented  for  building  a  new  one,  which  is  propofcd  to  be  erei".- 
wiih   arches  forming  a   piazza.     Above   thcfe   is  the  ed  in  the  nor'.h. corner  of  one  of  the  new  ilreets  which 
public  hall ;  the  afctnl  to  which  is  by  a  double  flight  of  join  Ingram-ilreet  to  Argvle-itiect. 
lltps  inclofed  by  a  haiidfoine  Hone   ballullrade,   upon  5.    The    GuiU-Hall   or    Menh.inl's    Houfe.      This 
the  right  of  which  is  placed  a  lion,  arid  on  the  left  an  building  \-i  fituated   upon   the  foulh  fide    of   Bridge-        "> 
unicorn,  cut   in   free   Hone.     The  fpire  (lands  on  the  gate  Itrect  ;  and  is  in   length   X2   feet,  in   breadth  3  1  '^•^JhalU 
eult  fide,  is  135  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  good  clock.  The  great  hall,  which  is  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
Under  this   is  the  gateway  into  the  inner  and  larged  of  the  building,  is  fo  capacious,  that  it  is  better  adapt- 
cjurt,  which  is  103  feet  long  and  79  broad.    Over  the  ed  for  t'.ie  reception  of  great  and  numerous  afTemblies 
entry,  in  a  nithc,  is  a  llatue  of  Mr  Zacharias  Boyd,  who  than  any  other  in  the  city.  This  houfe  is  adorned  with 
was  abeiietaclor  to  the  univerfity.  On  the  eatl  fideof  the  a  veiy  elegant  fpire  2;d  feet  hi;;h. 
ccu.t  is  a  iiaiiovi  pafTage  leading  into  a  handfome  ter-         6.  The  Town's  Hoffital  is  a  very  neat  building,  con- 
race  walk,  gravelled,  i22  feet  long  by  64  feet  broad,  (ifting  of  two  wings  and  a  large  front:    the  length       *'' 
This  walk  is  inclofed  to  the  eall  by  an  iron  pallifade,  156  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  centre  30  feet,   and  ibe  ^f*"'* ''°" 
in  the  cente  of  which  is  a  gate  leading   into  the  gar-  depth  of  the  wings  68  feet.    Behind  the  building  is  an    ' 
den.     Thih  idll  conhfts  of  feven  acres  of  ground,  laid  infirmary  1  27  feet  long  by  25  teet  broad,  the  afceiit  to 
out  in  walks  for  the  recreation  of  the  (ludents  ;  and  which  is  by  a  flight  of  lltps.     The  lower  part  of  this 
theie  is  alfo  a  botanic  garden.     On  the  fouth  lide  of  building    ia  appointed    for  the  reception  of  lunatics, 
the  walk  (lands  the  libraiy  ;  a  very  neat  edifi^^;,  well  The  area  between  the  buildings  is  large,  which,  with 
conllructed  for  the  purpofc  Intended,  and  containing  a  the  agreeable  open  fitiuation  of  the  hofpital  on  the  ri- 
very    valuable   collccllun   of  books.      Underneath   are  ver,  n.ull  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
prcterved  in  cafes  all  the  Roman  infcriptioiis  f-und  on          7.  Tie  Grammar  Scho-.lis  fituated  on  the  new  taken  in 
Gr.ii;am's  Dike,   together  with  altars  and  other  anti-  grounds  to  the  north-well  ot  the  to.vn,  and  was  built  in        J' 
quiiies  coUeAed   from   diff^erent   parts  of  Scotland. —  1 787.  It  is  a  very  handfome  building,  containing  a  large  f'""!'""'^ 
Adjoining,  theie  is  an  obftrvatory,  well  furniflied  with  hall,  and  fix  iiiy  commodious  teaching  rooms.    In  this  '  ""  ' 
allroiiomical  inllruments.     The  college   alfo  po(re(res,  fchool  there  are  four  clalTes,  ih;  courfc  being  four  years: 
by    bequed,   the  late   Dr  Hunter's  famous  anatomical  each  clals  is  carried  on  the  whole  four  years  by  the  fame 
preparations,  library,  and  mufcum  :  .And  in  the  depart-  mailer  ;   fo  that,  there  being  no  reilor,  each  mailer  a 
mciit  of  natural  philolophy,  it  is  furnilhed  with  an  ap-  head  of  the  fcliool  one  year  in  rotation.     It  is  under 
paratus  which  is  uuivcrlally  acknowledged  to   be  the  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  town  council ;  who 
moll  exter.five  aim  ufcful   in   Britain,   ai.d  whidi  owes  aiT.ited  by  the  profcT.rs,  ckr^y,  and  other  perfons  of 
it*  perfection  to   the  liberality  and  unremitting  labour  learning,  frequently  vifit  it  during  the  ftfru>n  ;  and  ac 
of  Mr  Anderfon  the  prefent  profelTor  of  that  feience.  an  annual  examination,  prizes  of  books  are  dlftiibuted 

4.  7/jf  Tt/Zwv/!,  or  7</wn//o.7,/t-,  i.s  a  magnificent  and  to  the  fcholars  according   to  their   refpetlive  merits, 

extremely  elegant  building.   The  front  isadv^rned  with  The  ptefent   number  cf  I'cholars  is  above   3CO. — The 

a  lange  of  Ionic  piladers;  and  is  elevated  on  llrongruili-  building  is  not   yet   entiiely    finilhed  ;  and  the  rooms 

catrd  pillars  with  arches, forming  a  piazza  for  merchants  which  are  not  occupied  by  the  Latin  claffes  are  intend- 

and  others  10  Ihcltcr  ihemfelvcs  from  the  weather  when  ed  for  teaching  wriung,  aiitlimttic,  drawing,  &c.  11 

(uit  upoubuiJULrs.  Cat  of  iheapaiimcnts  was  theaflcm-         8.  The  A'ltv  BnJ^e  is  bi.ilt  in  an  elegaut  manntr.N-w 
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It  is  32  feet  wide  ;  with  a  commodioiiS  foot- way  for 
paffciigers,  five  feet  broad  on  each  fide,  raifcd  above 
the  road  made  for  carriage?,  and  paved  with  free  ftoiie. 
This  bridge  is  about  5C0  feet  in  length  ;  and  conlills 
of  feven  arches,  the  f.H-es  of  which  arc  wrought  in  ru- 
ftic,  with  a  llrong block  cornice  above.  The  archcstpring 
but  a  little  way  above  low-wattr  murk. ;  which,  though 
it  renders  the  bridge  ilronger  than  if  they  fprung  from 
taller  piers,  diininifhes  its  beauty.  Between  every 
arch  thtre  is  a  Imall  circular  one  :  thefe  break  the  force 
of  the  water  when  the  river  rifes  to  a  flood,  and  add  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  wiiole.  T  he  p;irapet-wall  or  breall- 
work  is  cut  out  in  the  Chinefe  tafte  :  and  the  two  ends 
are  f.nifhed  oif  with  a  fweep.  This  bridge  was  be- 
gun in  1763,  and  fininied  in  1772. 

g.  The  Markets  in  Kin/s  Street  are  judly  admired, 
as  being  the  c  mplctcll  ot  their  kind  in  Britain.  They 
ate  placed  on  both  fides  of  the  ftrtet.  That  on  the  eaft 
fide,  appropriated  entirely  for  butcher-meat,  is  112 
feet  in  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fpacious  gateway,  decorated  on  each  fide  with  coupled 
Ionic  columns,  fet  upon  their  pedeilals,  and  fupport- 
ino-  an  angular  pediment.  At  the  north  end  is  a  very 
neat  hall  belonging  to  the  incorporation  of  butchers,  the 
front  ornamented  with  ruftics  and  a  pediment.  The 
markets  upon  the  well  fide  of  the  ftreet  confift  of  three 
courts,  fet  apart  foi  fiih,  mutton,  and  cl  •  efe.  The  whole 
of  the  front  is  173  feet,  the  breadth  46  feet;  in  the 
centre  of  which,  as  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  a  very  fpa- 
cious gateway  of  the  Dorick  order,  fupporting  a  pedi- 
ment. This  is  the  entry  to  the  mutton-market.  Each 
of  the  other  two  has  a  well-propoitioned  arch  faced 
■with  rullicks  for  their  entrance.  All  thefe  markets  are 
•w-ell  paved  with  frce-ftone  ;  have  walks  all  lotnid  them; 
and  are  covered  over  for  (helter  by  roofs  Handing  up- 
on ftone  piers,  under  which  the  diffeient  cominodities 
are  expofed  to  fale.  They  have  likcwife  puipp- wells 
within,  for  cleanfing  away  all  the  filth  ;  which  render 
the  markets  always  fwcet  and  agreeable.  Thefe  mar- 
kets were  erefted  in  1754- 

10.  The  Herb-Market  is  neat  and  commodious  ; 
and  the  principal  entry  is  decorated  with  coluinns.  It 
is  fituated  in  the  Candleriggs,  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  markets  iu  King's- llreet. 

11.  The  Guar  J- Houfe  is  a  vciy  haudiome  building, 
with  a  piazza  fornu'd  by  arches,  and  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order  fet  upon  their  pedellals.  It  was  originally 
fituated  on  the  Highllreet,  at  the  corner  of  the  Cancle- 

■  riggs  llreet  :  but  has  lately  been  carried  near  half  way 
up  the  Candlerlggs,  wh>:re  it  occupies  the  ground  on 
which  the  weigh-houfe  formerly  Hood,  and  is  made 
larger  and  more  commodTous  than  it  was  before.  An 
excellent  new  weigh  houfe  has  been  ereCUd  at  the  head 
of  the  Candlerlggs:  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Candle- 
rlggs, or  corner  next  the  Highllreet,  where  the  Guard- 
houfe  was  furmcrly  fituated,  a  fuperb  new  hotel  has 
been  built,  containing  75  fire-rooms. 

The  mod  remaikahle  public  charities  in  Glafgoware, 
I.  Muirheatl's  or  St  N'uh.-:lai's  Hc/pkal.  This  was 
originally  appointed  to  lnbfill  12  old  men  and  a  chap- 
lain :  but  its  revenues  have,  from  fome  unknown 
caufes,  been  loll  ;  fo  that  no  more  of  them  now  remains 
than  the  paltry  fum  of  139 1.  28.  5d.  Scots  money, 
128I.  of  which  is  annually  divided  among  four  old 
men,  at  the  rate  of  2  I.  13  s.  4d.  each. 
N-  139. 
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2.  HutchefotCi  Hojpital,  was  founded  and  ei)dowcd  Glafjrow. 
in  1^139  by  George  Hutchefon  of  Lamb-hill  notary-  »  -' 
public,   and   Mr  Thomas  Hutchefon  his  brother  who 

was  bred  a  preacher,  for  the  maintenance  of  old  men 
and  orphans.  The  funds  of  this  hofpital  wci-c  increa- 
fed  by  Jamei  Llair  merchant  in  Glafgow  in  1710,  and 
by  fubfeqncut  donations.  From  the  fule  of  fome  of 
their  lands  which  lay  convenient  for  building,  and  the 
life  of  the  rell,  the  income  is  now  above  L.  1400, 
which  is  dillributed  in  pcnfions  to  old  people  from  L..  3 
to  L..  20,  and  in  educating  about  50  children. 

3.  The  Alert  bants  Houfe  likewife  diftrlbutcs  in  pen- 
fious  and  other  charities  about  L.  800  yearly. 

4.  The  Toivii's  Hofpital,  above  defcribed,  was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  the  poor  on  tlie  i;th  of  November 
17^3.  The  funds  whence  this  hofpital  is  fubfiiled 
arc,  the  general  lefTion,  the  town-council,  the  trades 
houfe  and  merchants  houfe,  the  iuterell  of  money  be- 
longing to  their  funds,  which  are  fums  that  have  been 
moitiiied  tor  the  ule  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  fupplies,  how- 
ever, are  found  lnfuf5cieiit  to  defray  the  expencesof  the 
houfe;  for  which  realon  an  afTcfrment  is  annually  made 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  manner.  The 
magillrates  nominate  12,  14,  or  fometimes  more  gentle- 
men of  knov.'n  integrity  and  character,  who  have  a 
11(1  laid  before  them  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  town.  Thi» 
liil  they  divide  into  16  or  18  columns.  Each  of  thefe 
columns  contains  the  names  of  inch  inhabitants  as  car- 
ry on  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  or  are  fuppofcd  to  be 
well  able  to  p:iy  the  fum  affixed  to  the  particular  co- 
lumn in  which  their  names  are  inicrted.  If  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  raife  500 1.  lor  inllaiice,  then  each  name,  in 
every  feparate  column,  is  valued  at  as  much  as  the  for- 
tunes of  the  petfons  in  each  particular  column  are  fup- 
pofcd to  be.  If  l^ool.  or  more  is  to  be  railed,  it  is 
only  continuing  a  proportional  Increafe  through  the 
whole  of  the  columns.  The  highell  fum  that  ever 
was  thus  raifcd,  was  12  s.  6d.  upon  every  thoufanj 
pounds  that  each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to  be  worth. 
The  nrmiber  of  people  maintained  in  this  hofpitcl  are 
about  620. 

5.  IVilfon's  Charily  for  the  education  of  boys,  was 
founded  by  George  VVilfon,  -who  in  1778  left  30CO  1. 
for  that  purpofe.  This  fund  is  now  conlklerably  in- 
creafcd,  and  gives  education  and  clotiiing  to  48  bovs, 
who  each  continues  lour  years,  fo  that  12  are  admit- 
ted annually. 

Befides  thefe,  therearemany  public  fchools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children;  as  well  as  many  iullitutions  of  private 
focleties  for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  indigent  and 
inftruiting  youth,  fucli  zi  Graham's  Soeiety,  Buchanan' i 
Society,  the  Highland  Society,  &c.  Tliele  lall  put  an- 
nually 20  boys  apprentices  to  trades,  and  during  the 
full  three  years  give  them  clothing  and  education. 

The   uiiiverfity  of  Glafgow  owes  its  origin,   as  we        2< 
have  already  obferved,   to  blfliop  ruinbull.    The  inlli- Mcml)er» 
tutlon  conlliled  at  full  of  a  lector,  a  dean  of  facility, "'  '^"^  ""'" 
a  principal  who  taught  theology,   and  three  piofelTois  ^"^      '" 
of  philolophy  ;   and,  foon  alter  this,   the  civil   and  ca- 
non laws  were  taught  by  fome  clergymen.      From   th« 
time  of  its  cllablilhment  in  1450  to  the  refornuulon  in 
1560,  the  college  v\as  chiefly  trequtnted  by  thofe  who 
were  intended   tor. the  church;   its   meir.btrs  were  all 
ecclefiailics,  and  its  piintlpal  fiippoit  was,  deiived  from 
the  church.  The  reformation  broiijjhtthc  uuiverlity  to 

the 
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•Clafgcw.  ■  t!ie' vergje  cf  deflruflion:  maflcfs,  fludentt,  and  fer- 
vantf,  aU  forfook  it.  The  magillratca  were  fo  fenfible 
of  the  lofs  which  the  community  had  fudaineJ  by  this 
defeition,  that  thiy  endeavoured  to  reilore  it  in  1572, 
by  bellowing  upon  it  confiderable  funds,  and  prefcri- 
bing  a  fet  of  regulations  for  its  management.  Thefe, 
'however,  proved  infufficient  ;  for  which  reafon  king 
James  VI.  erefted  it  anew,  by  a  charter  called  the  N:iva 
JEreSio,  in  1577,  and  bellowed  upon  it  the  tciiidsof  the 
.parifh  of  Govan.  The  ptrfons  who  were  to  compofe 
the  ne'v  univerP.ty  were,  a  principal,  three  profelTors  of 
philofophy,  f'ur  ftudente  burfara,  one  occuoomua,  a 
principal's  fervant,  a  janitor,  and  cook 

Since  the  year  1577,  the  funds  of  the  univerfity 
have  been  confidcrably  increafcd  by  the  bounty  of 
kings  and  the  dunations  of  private  perfons.  L  he  pro- 
fcflbis.  have  therefore  alfo  been  incrcaftd  ;  fo  that  at 
prefcnt  the  univrrlily  of  Glafgow  confids  of  a  chan- 
cellor, rcclor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and  14  pro- 
felTors  (fix  of  them  in  the  gift  of  the  crown),  together 
with  burfars,  &c  The  archblfhop  of  Glafj;ow  was 
formerly  chancellor  of  the  univerlity  ex  officio  ;  at  pie- 
fent,  the  chancellor  is  chofcn  by  the  reClor,  dean 
of  (acuity,  principal,  and  mailers. 

The  chancellor,  as  being  the  head  of  the  univerfity, 
is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  in  his  name  are  all  aca- 
demical degrees  beftowed.  The  office  of  reclor  is  to 
exercifc  that  academical  jurifdiction  in  difputes  among 
the  iludents  themlelves,  or  between  the  lludents  and 
citizens,  which  is  bellowed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
univirllties  in  Europe.  He  is  chofen  annually  in  the 
fomitia  ;  that  is,  in  a  meeting  in  whicii  all  the  Itudents, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  univctfity,  have  a 
voice.  Immediately  after  his  admiffion,  he  has  been  in 
life  to  choofe  certain  perfons  as  his  alTelTors  and  coun- 
fcUors  in  his  capacity  of  judge  :  and,  in  former  periods, 
it  was  cullomary  to  name  the  minillcrs  of  Glafgow,  or 
any  other  gentlemen  who  had  no  conneclion  with  the 
univerfity  ;  but,  for  a  great  while  pall,  the  rcClor  has 
conftantly  named  the  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal, 
and  mailers,  for  his  afletrors  ;  and  he  has  always  been, 
and  ftill  is,  in  the  daily  praclice  of  judging  in  the 
caufes  belonging  to  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  alTef- 
fors.  Befides  thefe  powers  as  judge,  the  reclor  fum- 
mons  and  pielides  in  the  meetings  of  the  univerfity 
for  the  election  of  his  fucceflbr  ;  and  he  is  Itktwife  in 
ufe  to  call  meetings  of  the  profelFors  for  drawing  up  ad- 
dreflep  to  the  king,  electing  a  member  to  the  general 
aflcmbly,  and  olhrr  bufincfs  of  the  like  kind. 

The  dean  of  faculty  has,  for  his  province,  the  gi- 
ving direiflions  with  regard  to  the  courfc  of  itudies;  the 
judging,  together  with  the  redlor,  principal,  and  pro- 
fefiors,  of  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who  defire  to  be 
crca'ed  mailers  of  arts,  doctors  of  divinity,  Sec.  ;  and 
he  prefides  in  niettings  which  are  called  by  him  for 
^efc  purpofcs.  He  is  chofen  annually  by  the  reclor, 
principal,  and  mailers. 

The  principal  and  mailers,  independent  of  the  rec- 
tor and  dean,  compofe  a  meeting  in  which  the  princi- 
pal prefides  ;  and  as  they  are  the  perfons  for  whofe 
behoof  chiefly  the  revenue  of  the  college  was  eflablilh- 
cd,  the  adminidration  of  that  revenue  is  therefore  cora- 
miited  to  them.  The  revenue  arifes  from  the  ttinds 
of  the  parilh  of  Govan,  granted  by  king  James  VI.  in 
1557  ;  from  the   teinds  of  the   parilhes  of  Renfrew 
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and  Kilbride,  franted  by  the  fame  monarch  in  1617,  6Urg»w. 
and  confirmed  by  king  Charles  I.  on  the  28th  of  June  '»'"!. 
1630  ;  from  the  teinds  of  the  parifhes  of  Calder,  Old 
and  New  Monkland,  conveyed  to  them  by  a  charter 
from  Charles  11.  in  1670;  from  a  tack  of  the  arch- 
bifhoprlck ;  and  from  feveral  donations  conferred  by 
private  perfons. 

The  college  of  Glafgow,  for  a  very  confiderable 
time  after  its  ereftion,  followed  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  which  is  common  even  to  this  day  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  in  many  other  univerfities  through- 
out Europe  ;  that  is,  each  prukfFor  gave  a  few  lec- 
tures every  year,  gratis,  upon  the  particular  fcience 
which  he  piofefied  :  but,  in  place  of  thit,  the  profef- 
fors  have,  for  a  great  while  pall,  adopted  the  mode  of 
private  teaching  ;  tliat  is,  they  Icfture  and  examine 
two  hours  every  day  during  the  felTion,  viz.  from  the 
loth  of  Odober  to  the  lothof  June;  a  method  whick 
comes  much  cheaper  to  the  Undent,  as  he  has  it  in  his 
powcr^  if  he  itattentive,  to  acquire  his  education  with- 
out being  under  the  neceflity  of  employing  a  tutor. 
They  have  alio  private  clalTes,  in  which  they  teach 
one  hour/^T  day.  The  number  of  lludents  who  have 
attended  this  college  for  feveral  years  pail,  has  been 
upwards  of  500  each  feafon.  »7 

The  trade  of  Glafgow  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  pro--  "'"("^/L 
moted  by  one  Mr  William  Elphinftone  in  1420.  ThisGUfgow. 
trade  was  mod  probably  the  curing  and  exporting  of 
falmon  ;  but  the  firft  authentic  document  concerning 
Glafgow  as  a  trading  city  is  in  1 546.  Complaints 
having  been  made  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England, 
that  feveral  Englilh  Ihip3  had  been  taken  and  robbed 
by  velTelo  belonging  to  Scotland,  an  order  of  council 
was  ilTued,  difcharging  fuch  captures  for  the  future  ; 
and  .imong  other  places  made  mention  of  in  this  order 
is  the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  trade  which  at  that 
time  they  carried  on  could  not  be  great.  It  probably 
confilled  of  a  few  fmall  veffcls  to  France  loaded  with 
pickled  falmon  ;  as  this  filhery  was,  even  then,  car- 
ried on  to  a  confiderable  extent,  by  Glafgow,  Ren- 
frew, and  Dumbarton.  Between  the  year  1630  and 
1660,  a  very  great  degree  of  attention  feems  to  have 
been  paid  to  inland  commerce  by.  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow.  Principal  Baillie  informs  us,  that  the  .in- 
creafe  of  Glafgow  arifing  from  this  commerce  was  ex- 
ceedingly great.  The  exportation  of  falmon  and  of 
herrings  were  alfo  continued  and  increafcd.  In  the  war 
between  Britain  and  Holland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  Clyde  to  cruife 
againll  the  Dutch.  She  was  called  the  Zrsn  0/  G/af- 
goiv,  Robert  M* Allan  commander;  and  carried  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  60  hands. 

A  fpirit  of  commerce  appears  to  have  arifen  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  between  the  year 
1660  and  1707  The  citizens  who  dillinguilhed  them- 
felvcs  moft  during  this  period  were  Walter  Gibfoii 
and  John  Andcrfon.  Gibfon  cured  and  packed  in 
one  year  300  lalts  of  henings,  which  he  fent  to  St 
Martin's  in  France  on  board  of  a  Dutch  veffel,  called 
the  Si  Agate,  of  450  tons  burthen  ;  his  returns  were 
brandy  and  fait.  He  was  the  firft  who  imported  iron 
from  Stockholm  into  Clyde.  Anderfcn  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  imported  w  hite-wines. 

\Vhatever  their   trade  was  at   this   time,  it   could 

not  be  confiderable ;  the  ports  to  which  they  wcr<- 
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■GUfgow  obliged  to  trade  lay  all  to  the  eaftward  :  the  circum- 
*  *  navigation  of  the  ifland  would  therefore  prove  an  al- 
moft  unfurmountable  bar  to  the  commerce  of  Glafgow ; 
and  of  conftqucnce  the  people  on  the  eaft  coaft  would 
be  poffefled  of  almoll  all  the  commerce  of  Scotland. 
The  union  with  England  opened  a  field  for  commerce 
for  which  the  fituation  of  Glafgow,  fo  convenient  in 
Tefpert  to  the  Atlantic,  was  highly  advantageous. 
Since  that  time  the  commerce  of  the  eaft  coaft  has 
■dechned,  and  that  of  the  weft  increafed  to  an  ama- 
zing degree.  No  fooner  wa?  the  treaty  of  union 
figned,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  began  to 
■profccute  the  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  they 
chartered  veftlls  from  Whitehaven,  fent  out  cargoes 
of  goods,  and  brought  back  tobacco  in  return.  The 
method  in  which  they  at  firft  proceeded  In  this  trade, 
was  certainly  a  very  prudent  one.  A  fupercargo  went 
out  with  every  vefTel.  He  bartered  his  goods  for  to- 
bacco, until  fuch  time  as  he  had  either  fold  off  his 
goods,  or  procured  as  much  tobacco  as  was  fufficient 
to  load  his  veflcl.  He  then  immediately  fet  out  on 
his  return  ;  and  if  any  of  his  goods  remained  unfold, 
he  brought  them  home  with  him.  While  they  con- 
tinued to  trade  in  this  way,  they  were  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  by  the  quantity  of  manufactures 
■which  they  exported  ;  their  own  wealth  began  to  in- 
creafe  ;  they  purchafed  fhips  of  their  own  ;  and,  in 
1718,  the  firft  veffclof  the  property  of  Glafgow  crofted 
the  Atlantic.  Their  imports  of  tobacco  were  now 
confiderable,  and  Glafgow  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  confiderable  port  ;  the  tobacco  trade  at  the  ports 
of  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  was  obferved 
to  dwindle  away  ;  the  people  of  Glafgow  began  to 
fend  tobacco  to  ihefe  places,  and  to  undcrfell  the  Eng- 
lifli  even  in  their  own  ports.  Thus  the  jealoufy  of  the 
latter  was  foon  excited,  and  they  took  every  method 
in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  trade  of  Glafgow.  The 
people  of  Briftol  prcfented  rtmonftrances  to  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  cuftoms  at  London  againft  the  trade 
of  Glafgow,  in  1717.  To  thefe  remonftrances  the 
merchants  of  Glafgow  fent  fuch  anfwers  to  the  com- 
miffioners  as  convinced  them  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Briftol  merchants  were  without  foundation.  But  in 
172',  a  moft  formidable  confederacy  was  entered  into 
by  alnioft  all  the  tobacco  merchants  in  South  Britain 
againft  the  trade  of  Glafgow.  Thofe  of  London,  Li- 
verpool, and  Whitehaven,  prefented  feverally  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treafuty,  petitions,  arraigning  the  Glaf- 
gow merchants  of  fiauds  in  the  tobacco  trade.  To 
thefe  petitions  the  Glafgow  people  gave  in  replies  ;  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Trcafury,  after  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing,  were  pleafed  to  difniifs  the  caufe  with  the  fol- 
lowing fcntenct  :  "  That  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  were 
.groundlcfs  ;  and  that  they  proceeded  from  a  fpirit  of 
envy,  and  not  from  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
or  of  the  king's  revenue." 

But  the  efforts  of  thefe  gentlemen  did  not  flop  here. 
They  brought  their  complaints  into  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Commillioners  were  fent  to  Glafgow  in 
1722,  who  gave  in  their  reports  to  the  houfe  in  1723. 
The  merchasts  fent  up  diftinft  and  explicit  anfwers  to 
thefe  reports ;  but  fuch  was  the  intereft  of  their  adver- 
faries,  that  thefe  anfwers  were  difregarded.  New  offi- 
cers were   appointed  at  the  jjorts  of  Greenock   and 
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Port  Glafgow,  whofe  private  Inftruftionsfeeiti  to  have    Gla/g6\». 

been,  to  ruin  the  trade  if  pofTiole,  by  putting  all  ima-    — » ' 

ginable  harddilps  upon  it.  Hence  it  languiihed  till  the 
year  1735  ;  but  after  that  time  it  began  to  revive,  tho' 
even  after  its  revival  it  was  carried  on  but  flowly  for  a 
confiderable  fpace  of  time. 

At  laft,  however,  the  aftive  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of 
the  merchants,  feconding  the  natural  advantages  of  their 
fituation,  prevailed  over  all  oppofition  ;  and  the  Ame- 
rican trade  continued  to  flourilh  and  increafe  until  tliie 
year  1775,  infomuch  that  the  importation  of  tobacco 
into  Clyde  that  year  from  the  provinces  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Carohna,  amounted  to  57,143  hogs- 
heads. But  fince  the  breach  with  America,  this  trade 
has  now  fallen  greatly  off,  and  very  large  fums  are  faid 
to  remain  due  to  the  merchants  from  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  , 

With  regard  to  the  manufaftures  of  Glafgow,  Mr  ManLfaer 
Gibfon  is  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  to  America '"res  of 
firft  fuggefted  the  idea  of  introducing  them,  in  any ''■^'s*""' 
confiderable  degree  at  leaft.  The  firil  attempts  in  this 
way  were  about  the  year  1725,  and  their  increafe  for 
fume  time  wa»  very  flow,  nor  did  they  begin  to  be 
confiderable  till  great  encouragement  was  given  by  the 
legiflature  to  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland  The 
firft  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of  tliii  manufadlure  were  the 
aft  of  parliament  in  1 748,  whereby  the  wearing  of 
French  cambrics  was  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties; 
that  of  1 75 1,  allowing  weavers  in  flax  or  hemp  to  fet- 
tle and  exercife  their  trades  any  where  in  Scotland 
free  from  all  corporation-dues  ;  and  the  bounty  of 
three-halfpence  per  yard  on  all  linens  exported  at  and 
under  i8d.  per  yard.  Since  that  time  a  fpirit  of  ma- 
nufafture  has  been  excited  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow;  and  great  variety  of  goods,  and  In  very  great 
quantity,  have  been  manufaftured.  Checks,  linen,  and 
linen  and  cotton,  are  manufaftured  to  a  great  extent. 
Printed  linens  and  cottons  were  begun  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  I  730  ;  but  they  only  made  garments  till  1  754, 
when  handkerchiefs  were  firft  printed. 

Incles  were  fiift  made  here  about  the  year  1732. 
The  engine-looms  ufed  at  that  time  were  fo  inconve- 
nient, and  took  up  fo  much  time  in  making  the  goods, 
that  the  Dutch,  who  were  the  only  people  poftcfled  of 
the  large  inclelooms,  were  almoft  folely  in  poficffion 
of  this  manufafture.  Mr  Hervey,  who  began  this 
branch  in  Glafgow,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  difadvanta- 
ges  under  which  It  laboured,  that  he  went  over  to  Hol- 
land ;  and  in  fpite  of  the  care  and  attentioa  which  the 
Dutch  took  to  conceal  their  methods  of  manufafturing, 
he  brought  over  with  him  from  Hacrlcm  two  of  their 
looms,  and  one  of  their  workmen.  This  Dutchman 
remained  fome  years  In  Glafgow  ;  but  on  fome  difguft 
he  went  to  Manchcfter,  and  inftruftcd  the  people  there 
in  the  method  of  c~ariying  on  the  manufafture. 

In  1757,  carpets  were  begun  to  be  made,  and  ate 
now  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  Hunters 
cloths,  Erglifh  blankets,  and  other  goods  of  the  fame 
kind,  are  alfo  made. 

Befides  thefe,  a  great  variety  of  articles  are  manu- 
faftured at  Glafgow,  of  which  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  enter  into  a  detail,  fuch  as  foap,  refining  of 
fugar,  iion-mongery,  brafs,  jewellery,  glafs  both  com- 
mon and  white,  pottery,  &c.  Types  for  printing  are 
made  in  this  city  by  Dr  Wilfon  and  Sons,  equal, 
3  if 
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GJalgow  if  not  fuperior,  in  beauty  to  any  othera  in  Britain. 
'~"~>r —  Printing  of  books  was  flrll  begun  liere  by  George  An- 
dcrfon  about  the  year  1638.  But  there  was  no  good 
printing  in  Glafgow  till  the  year  1735,  when  Robert 
Urie  printed  feveral  books  in  a  very  elegant  manner. 
The  higliell  perfedlion,  however,  to  which  printing 
liath  yet  been  carried  in  this  place,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other,  was  by  the  late  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis, 
(who  began  in  the  year  17+0);  as  the  many  correct 
and  fplendid  editions  of  books  printed  by  them  in 
different  languages  fufficiently  teftify.  Some  of  their 
clafiics,  it  is  faij,  are  held  in  fuch  high  eftcem  abroad, 
as  to  fell  nearly  at  the  price  of  ancitnt  MSS.  The 
fame  gentlemen  alfo  ellabliihid  an  academy  of  paint- 
ing ;  but  the  wealth  of  Scotland  being  unequal  to  tiie 
undertaking,  it  has  been  fince  given  up. 

Since  the  llagnation  of  the  American  trade,  already 
noticed,  the  merchants  of  Glafgow  have  turned  their 
attention  more  to  manufaftures,  which  have  of  late, 
elpccially  that  of  cottons  and  muflins,  increafcd  in  a 
very  rjipid  degree,  and  bid  fair  for  putting  the  city  in 
a  more  fiourilhing  condicion  than  ever  it  was  before. 
Tlie   rudnufaduiing-houfes,   tlie   influx  of  people    for 
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miles  diftance,  was  fo  Hiallow  and  fo  obftrufted  by  ft.oali.   Cl..f?.w. 
as  to  admit  only  of  fmall  craft  from  Greenock,   Po.t-      Glaf.. 

Glafgow,  and  the  Highlands  :  but  of  laie  it  has  been '— 

cleared  and  deepened  fo  as  to  admit  vtfTcls  of  conlider- 
able  burden  ;  and  it  is  intended  to  mak-  the  depth 
as  nearly  equal  as  poflible  to  that  of  the  canal.  i„ 
order  that  the  veffels  from  Ireland  and  the  weft  coaft 
may  not  be  induced  exclufively  to  afcend  the  weft 
end  of  the  canal  and  deliver  their  goods  at  Canalbafon 
but  may  come  up  Clyde  and  unload  at  the  Broomie- 
law. 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  is 
a  provoll  and  three  bailies,  a  dean  of 

convecner,  and  a  treafurer,  with  a  common  council  oftUc'i^ty 
13  merchants  and  iz  mechanics.  The  proved  and 
two  ot  the  baihes  mull,  by  the  fet  of  the  borough,  be 
eleded  from  the  merchant  rank,  and  the  other  bailie 
from  the  trades  rank,  i  t.  the  mechanics.  The  pro- 
voft  is,  from  courtcfy  and  ciiftom,  ftvlcd /or<//.r^r£/?. 
He  IS  properly  lord  of  the  police  of  the  city,  prelident 
of  the  community,  and  is  r«  oji^io  a  jullice  of  the 
peace  for  both  the  borough  and  county. 


.1» 
veiled  In'^o'tm- 
a  dean  of  guild,  deacon- ^T.-IV^- 


gh  ana  county. 
-  ,  ^  ^  ,-     -  V'^  ""f  ^"^""f  °f  the  town  ariles  from  a  duly  upon  aU  Number  of 

canying  on  the  manufaitures,  the  means  and  encourage-  grain  and  meal  brought  into  the  city  ( wliich  tax  is  de-  inhabitinu. 

ment  which  thefe  atford  to  population,  and  the  wealth  nominated  the  ladles) ;   from   the   rents   of  lands  and 

thence  derived  by  individuals  as  well   as  accruing   to  houfes  the  property  of  the  community  ;  from  an  impoft. 

the    community,  have  all   tended  lately   to   increafe,  of   two  pennies   Scots   upon  every   Scots  pint  of  ale 

and  are  daily  incieafmg,  the  extent  of   the   city  and  or  beer  brewed,  inbrought,  or  fold,  within  the  city ;  from 

the  elegance   of   the   buildings.      Befides  various  im-  certain  dues  payable  out  of  the  markets;  from  the  rcr.t» 

provements  in  tJie  old  fticets,   feveral  handfome   new  of  the  feats  in  churches;  from  the  dues  of  ciana^^e  at 

ones  as  well  as  new  fquares  have    been  added.     The  tlie  quay,  at  the  weigh-houfe,  &c.  As  to  the  tonnage  on 

Cte    of   thefe    new    buildings    is  the   trad   of  lifing  the  river,  the  pontage  of  the  bridge,  and  ftatute- work- 

ground  already  meiuioncd  as  the  north  boundary  of  the  thefe,  making  no  part  of  the  city  revenue   are  keot  fe- 

town  previous  to  its  late  exteiifion.     The  weftern  part  r^^'-^f"  ■"^•^  -^'i^'"^  — i,_.i_  ,       "    .. 


of  it,  which  is  perfectly  level,  is  occupied  by  a  fpaci- 
ous  fquare,  denominated  George's  Squtire ;  two  fides 
of  which  are  built  and  inhabited,  and  a  third  begun. 
The  grafs  plot  in  the  middle  is  inclofed  with  a  hand- 
fome iron  raihng.  The  fquare  is  deficient  in  regula- 
rity ;  the  houfes  on  the  well  fide  being  a  (lory  higher 
than  thofe  of  the  call  ;  but  in  other  refpetls  it  is  very 
seat.  To  the  eall  of  this  fquare  are  feveral  new 
ftrcets  laid  out  and  paved,  and  fome   of  them   almoft. 


parate  and  diftina  under  the  management  of  commif- 
fioners  appointed  by  ad  of  parliament. 

About  the  time  of  the  union,  the  number  £f  inha- 
bitants  in  Glafgow  was  reckoned  about  14,000.  In 
1765,  when  a  new  divifion  of  the  parillies  took  place, 
they  were  eftimated  at  28,000.  In  1785,  when  an 
accurate  furyey  was  made,  the  number  was  about 
36,000  ;  befides  the  fubutbs,  containing  the  Calton, 
Gorbals,  and  Anderllon,  reckoned  about  1000.  Since 
that  time  many  new  buildings,  as  above  noticed,  have 


completely  built  on.     The  principal,    though   as  yet     been  erecled,   and   the  city  has  become  coiifiderably 
of  thofe  (Irctts,  is  Ingram  Street,    more  populous,  but  no  cxad  ellimaie  has  been  made  t 


the  moll  incomplete 

which  runs  from  call  to  weft.  From  this  the  others 
begin  ;  fome  of  them  being  carried  northward  up  the 
hill,  others  going  fouthward  and  joining  the  main 
ftreet  of  the  town.  One  of  the  fined  of  thefe  crofs 
ftreets  is  Hiitchefon  Street. 

The  fouth  boundary  of  the  city  was  mentioned  to 
be  the  Clyde.  Over  this  river  there  are  two  bridges. 
One  of  them,  the  Old  Bridge,  built  about  400  years 
ago  by  archbifliop  Rae,  but  fince  repaired  and  partly 
rebuilt,  confills  of  eight  arches;  and  connefts  the  fub- 
«]rbs  of  Gorbals,  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
river,  with  the  city.  The  other  is  the  New  Bridge, 
defcribed  above. — On  the  banks  of  the  river,  eallward, 
is  the  Green;  a  fpot  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  inha- 
bitants, widi  conveniences  for  wafliing  and  drying  hnens, 
and  with  agreeable  and  extenfive  walks  for  recreation. 

On  the  fame  or  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  weftward, 
is  the  Broomie-law,  where  the  quay  is  fituated.  Till 
within  thefe  few  years,  the  river  here  and  for  feveral 


though  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants cannot  at  prtfent  be  computed  at  much  lef^ 
than  50,000. 

GLASS,  a  tranfparent,  brittle,  fad itious  body,  pro- 
duced from  fand  melted  in  a  llrong  fire  with  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  lead,  fiags,  &c.  till  the  whole  becomes 
perfedly  clear  and  fine.  The  word  is  formtd  of  the 
Latin  glajlum,  a  plant  called  by  the  Greeks  iptis,  by  the 
Romans  vlirum,  by  the  ancient  Britons  j^uaJum,  and 
by  the  Englilh  'ivead.  We  find  frequent  mention  of 
this  plant  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Ca:far,  V^r- 
truvius,  Pliny,  &c.  who  relate,  that  the  ancitnt  Bri- 
tons painted  or  dyed  their  bodies  with  glallum,  gua- 
dum,  vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured 
from  this  plant.  And  hence,  the  faditious  matter  we 
are  fpeaking  of  came  to  be  called  g/afs ;  as  having  al- 
ways fomewhat  of  this  bhiifhnefs  in  it.  i' 

At  what  time  the  art  of  glafs-making  was  firft  in- Hiftory  ef 
vented,  is  altogether  uncertain.     Some  iraaRine  it  to^'*'^'"*" 
5  D  2  have'""e- 
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Clafa.      have  bfen  invented  before  the  flood  :  but  of  this  we 
■~V~~   have  no  dire£l  proof,  though  thei-e  is  no  improbabili- 
ty in  the  fuppofilion  ;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  almoft     laris  and  phengilts,  whicli  were  improvements  in  luxury 
impoffihle  to  excite  a  very  violent  tire,  fnch  as  is  nccef-     mentioned    by  Seneca,    and    introduced   in   his  time, 
fary  in  metallurgic  operations,  without  vitrifying  part     Ep.  xc.      However,  there  is    no  pofitive  authority  re 


764    ! 

farther  conjefturer,    that    thefe  ghfa  plates  inight  be 
ufed  for  windows,  as   well  as  the  lamina  of  lapis  fpecu- 


Glals. 


of  the  bricks  or  ftones  wherewith  the  furnace  is  built 
This  indeed  might  furnifh  the  firft  hints  of  glafs-ma- 
king  ;  tho'  it  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  fuch  imperfeft 
vitrifications  would  be  obferved  a  long  time  before 
people  thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  them. 

Neri  traces  the  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Job.  That  writer,  fpcaking  of  the  value  of 
V'ifdom,  chap,  xxviii.  verft  17.  fays,  that  gold  and 
f/-v/?d/ cannot  equal  it.  But  this  word,  which  Neri  will 
have  to  fignify  factitious  glafs,  is  capable  of  a  great 
many  different  interpretations,  and  properly  fignifies 
only  whatever  is  beautiful  or  tranfparent.  Dr  Merret 
will  have  the  art  to  be  as  ancient  as  that  of  pottery  or 
the  making  of  bricks,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  viz. 
that  by  all  vehement  heat,  fome  imperfedt  vitrifications 
2re  produced.  Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  was  the  fof- 
file  glafs  mentioned  by  Ferant.  Imperator.  to  have  been 
found  under-ground  where  great  fires  had  been.  Buc 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  imperfeft  vitrifications  might 
have  palTed  unnoticed  for  ages  ;  and  confequently  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  art 
of  glafs- making  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians  boaft,  that  this  art  was  taught  them 
by  their  great  Hermes.  Arillophanes,  Ariftotle,  A- 
lexander,  .•^phrodifeus,  Lucretius,  and  St  John  the 
divine,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  glafs  was  ufed  in 
their  days.  Pliny  relates,  that  it  was  firft  difcovered 
accidentally  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
by  certain  merchants  diiven  thither  by  a  ftorra  at  fea  ; 
who  being  obliged  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their 
vitluals  by  making  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there 
was  great  plenty  of  the  herb  kali ;  that  plant,  burn- 
ing to  afhes,  its  falts  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
fand,  or  ftones  fit  for  vitrification,  and  thus  produced 
g'afs ;  and  that,  this  accident  being  known,  the  people 
of  Sidon  in  that  neighbourhood  effayed  the  work,  and 
brought  glafs  into  ule ;  fince  which  time  the  art  has 
been  continually  improving.  Be  this  as  it  will,  how- 
ever, the  fiift  glafs-houfes  mentioned  in  hiftory  were 
erefted  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  here  was  the  only 
ftaple  of  the  raanufadlure  for  many  ages.  The  fand 
which  lay  on  the  fhore  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belus  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
making  of  glafs,  as  being  neat  and  glittering  ;  and  the 
wids  range  of  the  Tytian  commerce  gave  an  ample 
rent  tor  the  produAions  of  the  furnace. 

Mr  Nixon,  in  his  obfervations  on  a  plate  of  glafs, 
found  at  Herculaneum,  which  was  deftroyed  A.  D. 
80,  on  which  occafion  Pliny  loft  his  life,  offers  feveral 
probable  conjtftures,  as  to  the  ufes  to  which  fuch 
plates  might  be  applied.  Such  plates,  he  fnppofes, 
might  ferve  for  Jpecu/a,  or  looking-glaffes;  for  Pliny,  in 
fpeaking  of  Sidon,  add^,  Jiguitkm  etiam  fpccula  excc^tta- 
•uerat :  the  reflection  of  images  from  thefe  ancient  fpe- 
tula  being  effefted  by  befmearing  them  behind,  or  ting- 
ing them  through  with  fome  dark  colour.  Another 
ufe   in   which    they    might   be    employed,     was    for 


lating  to  the   ulage  of  glafswindows  earlier  than  the 

clofe  of  the  third  century :  Manifejllis  ejl  [iays  Ladlan- 

tius*),   mtniim  ejfe,   qii/e  per  ocitlos  ea  que  funt  oppofita,' ^_"P''f'  _ 

tranfpkiat,  qiinfi  per  fmejiras   lucente  vitro  aut  fpeculari     ''''*^'^'- 

lupide  obdu3as. 

The  firft  time  we  hear  of  glafs  made  among  the 
Romans  was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  Pliny  re- 
lates that  an  artift  had  his  lioufe  demolilhed  for  ma- 
king glafs  malleable,  or  rather  ilexible  ;  though  Pe- 
tronlus  Arbiter,  and  fome  others,  alTure  us,  that  the 
emperor  ordered  the  artift  to  be  beheaded  for  his  in- 
vention. 

It  appears,  however,   that  before   the   conquell  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  glafs-houfes  had  been  erefted 
in  this  ifland,  as    well  as  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
Hence,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be  found 
annulets  of  glafs,  having  a  narrow  pcrfoiation  and  thick, 
rim,  denominated  by  the  remaining  Biitons  gleineu  tiaid- 
reedh,  or  glafs  adders,  and  which  were  probably  in  for- 
mer  times   ufed   as  amulets  by  the  druids  f .      It  can  f  See  i<i*i, 
fcarcely  be  qucftioned  that  the  Britons  were  fufficient-^"'"""' 
ly  well  verfed  in  the  manufadture  of  glafs,  to  form  out'''*""'' 
of  it  many  more  ufeful  infttuments  than  the  glafs  beads. 
Hiftory  indeed  affures  us,  that  they  did  manufafture  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  glafs  veffels.    Thefe,  like  their 
annulets,  were  moft  probably  green,   blue,   yellow,  or- 
black,  and  many  of  them  curioufly  ftreaked  with  other 
colours.     The  procefs  in   the   manufactlure   would  be  ^ 
nearly  the  fame  with   that  of  the  Gauls  or  Spainarda. 
The  fand  of  their  (hores  being  reduced  to  a  iufficient 
degree  of  finenefs  by  art,  was  mixed  with  three-fourth* 
of  its  weight  of  their  nitre  (much   the  fame  with  our- 
kelp),  and  both  were  melted  together.  The  metal  was  , 
then   poured  into    other    veflels,   whete   it  was. left  to  . 
harden  into  a  mafs,  and  afterwards  replaced  in  the  fur» 
nace,  where  it  became  tranfparent  in  the  boiling,  and 
was  afterwards  figured   by   blowing,    or  modeUing  in 
the  lath,  into  fuch  velfels  as  they  wanted. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
would  improve  the  glafs  manufacture  among  the  Bri- 
tons.  The  tafte  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  was  juft-  . 
the  reverfe  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  The 
former  preferred  filver  and  gold  to  glafs  fir  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  drinking  veSels.  They  made  indeed 
great  improvements  in  their  own  at  Rome,  during  th« 
government  of  Nero.  The  vefftls  then  formed  of  this^ 
metal  rivalled  the  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  dearnefs, 
and  equalled  the  cups  of  cryftal  in  their  tranfparency* 
But  thefe  were  by  far  too  coftly  for  common  ufe;  and  ; 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  never  attempted  m 
Britain.  The  glafs  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ro» 
mans  was  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  ;  and,  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  difcovered  at  the  ftations  or 
towns  of  cither,  appear  to  have  confifted  of  a  thick, 
fometimes  white,  but  moftly  blue  green,  metal. 

According  to  venerable  Bede,  artificers  iltilled  in  ma^ 
king^Aj/f  for  windows  were  brought  over  into  Eng 


1 


adorning  the  walls  of  their  apartments,  by  way  of  land  in  the  year  674,  by  abbot  Benedift,  who  were  em- 
wainlcot,  to  which  Pliny  is  fuppofed  to  refer  by  his  ployed  in  glazing  the  church  and  monaftery  of  Were- 
mtrce  camer<t,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap-  25.  §  64.     Mr  Niitoa    moutli,     AccordiBg  to  o;her»,  they  were  firft  brought 


ttkfs. 
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over  by  Wilfrid,  biniop  of  Worcefter,  about  the  fame    poration  ;  and  !f  any  folid  fubftance  is  carried  off  ia-    6Uf.. 


time.     Till  this  time  the  art  of  making  (uA  g/afs  was     vapour  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning  fpcculum    a 
unknown  in  Biitaiu  ;    though  glaft   windows  did  not     ■■■■-■'^  ■  -■       ■     ■  •  -         •  ..or  1 

begin  to  be  common  before  the  year  i  180  :  till  this  pe- 
riod they  were  very  fcarce  in  private  houfes,  an<l  cunft- 
dered  as  a  kind  of  luxury,  and  as  marks  of  great  mag- 
nificence. Italy  had  them  firit,  next  France,  from 
whence  they  came  into  England. 

Venice,  for  many  years,  excelled  all  Europe  in  the 
finenefs  of  its  glajfes;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Venetians  were  the  only  people  that  had  the  fecrct  of 
making  cry rtal  looking  ^/ij^j,  The  great  j-Zo/i-works 
were  at  Muran,  or  Murano,  a  village  near  the  city, 
which  furnifhcd  all  Europe  with  the  finett  and  largeft 

The  glafs  nianufadlure  wasfirft  begun  in  England  in 


vitrihcatian  is  always  obferved  previoufly  to  lake  place. 
The  difference,  then,  between  the  Hate  of  fufiou  and 
vitrification  of  a  folid  body  we  may  conceive  to  be, 
that  in  the  former  the  element  of  fire  ads  upon  the 
parts  of  the  fohd  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only  to  disjoin 
them,  and  render  the  fubllance  fluid  ;  but  in  vitrifica- 
tion the  fire  not  only  disjuMis.  the  particles,  but  com- 
bines with  them  in  a  latent  Hate  into  a  third  fubdance; 
which,  having  now  as  much  fire  as  it  can  contain,  can 
receive  no  further  change  from  that  element  except 
being  carried  oft  in  vapour. 

But  though  wc  are  unable  to  effeA  this  change  up- 
on  folid  bodies  without  a  very  violent  heat,  it  is  other- 
wife  in  the  natural  procciTes.     By  what  wc  call  frv/?a/- 
1557:    the    finer   fort  was   made   in   the   place  called     ligation,   nature  produces  more  pcrftft  glafTes  than  we 
Crutched  Friars,  in  London  ;   the  fine  iWntghifs,  little     can  make  with  our  furnaces.     Thtfe  are  called /)r«(ouj 
inferior  to  that  of  Venice,  was  firft  made  in  the  Savoy-    Jlones ;   but  in  all  trials  they  difcovcr  the  effcntial  pro- 


houfe,  in  the  Scraiid,  London.  This  manufacture  ap 
pears  to  have  been  much  improved  in  1635,  when  it 
was  carried  on  with  feacoal  or  pit-coal  inltead  of  wood, 
and  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Manfcll, 
who  was  allowed  to  import  the  fine  Venetian  flint  glajfes 
for  drinking,  the  art  of  making  which  was  not  brouglit 
to  perfef^ion  before  the  reign  of  William  III.  But  the 
firft  ^/.j/j  plates,  for  looking  ,f/<^'j  and  coach  windows. 
Were  made,  1673,  at  Lambeth,  by  the  encouragement 


perties  of  glafs,  and  not  of  Hones.  The  moft  diitin- 
guilhing  property  of  glafs  is  itb  refilling  the  force  of 
lire,  fo  that  this  clement  cannot  calcine  or  change  it  as 
it  does  other  bodies,  but  can  only  meh  it,  and  then 
carry  it  off  in  vapours.  To  this  laft  all  the  precious 
ftones  are  fubjcCt.  The  diamond  (the  hardcll  and 
moft  ponderous  of  them  all)  is  diffipable  in  a  lefs  de- 
gree of  heat  than  what  would  diffipatc  common  glafs. 
Nor  can  it  be  any  objedtion  to  thii  idea,  that  fome 


of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  who,  in  1670,  introduced  kinds  of  glafs  are  capable  of  being  convened  into  a 
of  the  rnanufafture  of  fine  ^/^j/}  into  England,  by  means 
of  Venetian  artifts,  with  amazing  fuccefs.  So  that  with- 
in a  century  paft,  the  French  and  Englifh  have  not  on- 
ly come  up  to,  but  even  furpafled  the  Venetians,  and 
we  are  now  no  longer  fupplied  from  abroad. 

The  French  made  a  confiderable  improvement  in  the 
art  oi glafs,  by  the  invention  of  a  method  to  call  very 
large  plates,  till  then  unknown,  and  fcarce  pradifed  yet 
by  any  but  themftlves  and  the  Englidi.  That  court 
applied  itftlf  with  a  laudable  indulliy  to  cultivate  and 
iqiprove  the  glafs  manufacture.  A  company  of  glufs- 
men  was  eftabliOied  by  letters  patent  ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided by  an  arret,  not  only  that  the  woiking  in  glaft 
fliould  not  derogate  any  thing  from  nobility,  but  even 
that  none  but  nobles  fhould  be  allowed  to  work  there- 
in. 

An  extenfive  manufaftory  of  this  elegant  and  valu- 
able branch  of  commerce  was  firft  eftablifhed  in  Lan- 
caftilre,  about  the  year  1773,  through  the  fpiritcd  ex- 
ertions of  a  very  refpeftable  body  of  proprietors,  who 
were  incorporated  hy  an  aft  of  parliament.  From 
thofe  various  difficulties  conllantly  attendant  upon  new 
underl-Tkings,  when  they  have  to  contend  with  power- 
ful foreign  cftablilliments,  it  was   for  fome   time  con- 


kind  of  porcelain  by  a  long-continued  cementation  with 
certain  materials.  This  change  tiappens  only  to  thofe 
kinds  of  glafs  wliich  are  made  of  alkaline  fait  and 
fand  ;  and  Dr  Lewis  hath  Ihown  that  this  change  is 
produced  by  the  difTipation  of  the  faline  principle, 
which  is  the  leaft  fixed  of  the  two.  Gial's,  therefore, 
we  may  ft  ill  confidcr  as  a  fubftance  upon  which  the  fire 
has  no  other  effecl.  than  either  to  melt  or  diffipate  it  . 
in  vapour. 

The  other  properties  of  glafs  are  very  remarkable,   . 
fome  of  which  tollow. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  elaftic  bodies  in  nature.  If  Remarb-'''- 
the  force  with  which  glafs  balls  ftrike  each  other  beaSlepro  - 
reckoned  16,  that  v.'hcrewilh  they  recede  by  virtue  of^"^''''"'^  - 
their  clalUcity  wiU  be  nearly  15.  ^ 

2.  When  glafs  is  fuddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly  brittle  ;    and  this   brittlencfs  is   fometimes 
attended    with   very   furpnfing  phenomena.      Hollow 
bells  made  of  annealed  glafs,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  them,    . 
will  Hy  to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  only,  if  the 
hule  by  which  the  internal  and  exiernal  air  communi- 
cate be  Hopped  with  a  finger.     Lately,  however,  fome  ,s„rcnfinp  - 
veiTcls  made  of  fuch  annealed  glafs  have  been  difcovtr^frjg  li^y  u£  I 
ed,   which  have  the  remarkable  property  of  relitling -"'n.alcd 
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fiderably  emharrafled  ;   but    Government,  of  late,  ha-     very   hard  Hrokes  given  from   without,  though   they  •s'*^'' 

ving  taken  off  fome  reftritlions  that  bore  hard  upon 

it,  and  made  fome  judicious  regulations  relative  to  the 

mode  of  levying  the  excife  duty,  it  now  bids  fair  to 

lival,  if  not   furpafs,   the   moft  celebrated  continental 

manufailurts,  both  with   refpeft  to  the  quality,  brilli^ 

aucv,  and  fizeof  its  produftiono. 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  vitiification,  we  are 
almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  In  general,  it  feems  to  be 
that  Hate  in  which  folid  bodies  are,  by  the  vehement 
aftion  of  fire,  litted  for  being  difTipated  or  carried  off 
ii  vapour.    Ia  all  vicrifi<:ation»  tkcre  it  a  pUatiful  eva- 


fhivcr  to  piece."!  by  the  (hocks  received  from  the  fall  of 
very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into  their  cavi- 
ties. Thcfe  glaffes  may  be  made  of  any  (hape  ;  all 
that  needs  be  obferved  in  making  them  is,  that  their 
bottom  be  thicker  than  their  fides.  The  thicker  the 
bottom  is,  the  eafier  do  the  glaffes  break.  One  whofe 
bottom  is  three  fingers  breadth  in  thicknefs,  flies  with 
as  much  eafe  at  leaH  as  the  thinntfl  glafs.  Some  of 
thefe  vefTils  have  been  tried  with  Hrokes  of  a  mallet 
fufficient  to  drive  a  nail  into  wood  tolerably  hard,  and 
have  held  good  without  breaking.  They  have  alfa 
2  .  (dtftcd 
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Ghr».  refilled  the  /hock  of  feveral  heavy  bodies  let  fall  into 
^••"V"*"  tlieir  cavities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  ; 
as  muflcet- balls,  pieces  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  pyrites, 
jafpcr,  wood,  bone,  &c.  l^ut  this  is  not  furprilinj^, 
as  other  glafTes  of  the  fame  iliape  and  fize  will  do  the 
fame  :  but  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a  Ihiver  of  Hint 
of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  and  letting  it  fall  into  the 
glafs  only  from  the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about 
two  fcconds  the  glafs  flies,  and  fometimes  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  fhock  ;  nay,  a  bit  of  flint  no  larger 
than  a  grain,  dropped  into  feveral  glaffes  fuccefiivdy, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  break  them,  yet  when 
fet  by,  they  all  flew  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Some  other  bodies  produce  the  fame  effciA  with 
flint  ;  as  fapphire,  diamond,  porcelain,  hard  temper- 
ed Heel;  alfo  marbles  fuch  as  boys  play  with,  and  like- 
wife  pearls. 

Tbefe  experiments  were  made  before  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  fucceedcd  equally  when  the  glafTes  were 
held  in  the  hand,  when  they  were  refted  on  a  pillow, 
put  in  water,  or  filled  with  water.  It  is  alfo  remark- 
able, that  the  glafles  broke  upon  having  their  bottoms 
{lightly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  though  fome  of  them 
did  not  fly  till  half  an  hour  after  the  rubbing.  If  the 
glulTcs  are  every  where  extremely  thin,  they  do  not 
break  in  thefe  circumftances. 
Attempts  Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  thefe  pheno- 
to  account  raena,  by  faying,  that  the  bodies  dropped  into  the 
veffels  caufe  a  concwflion  which  is  ftronger  than  the 
cohefive  force  of  the  glafs,  and  confequently  that  a 
rupture  mud  enfue.  But  why  does  not  a  ball  of  iron, 
gold,  filver,  or  copper,  which  are  perhaps  a  thoufand 
times  heavier  than  the  flint,  produce  the  fame  effctl  ? 
It  is  becaufe  they  are  not  elailic.  But  furely  iron  is 
more  elaftic  than  the  end  of  one's  finger. — Mr  Euler 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  appearances  from 
his  principles  of  percuflion.  He  thinks  that  this  ex- 
periment entirely  overtlirows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
meafure  the  force  of  percuflion  by  the  vis  viva,  or  ab. 
folute  apparent  ftrength  of  the  ftroke.  According 
to  his  principles,  the  great  hardnefs  and  angular  fi- 
gure of  the  flint,  which  makes  the  fpace  of  contaft 
with  the  glafs  extremely  fmall,  ought  to  caufe  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  glafs  vaftly  greater  than  lead,  or  any 
other  metal  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  flint's 
breaking  the  veflel,  though  the  bullet,  even  falling 
from  a  confiderable  height,  does  no  damage. — Hollow 
cups  made  of  green  bottle-glafs,  fome  of  them  three 
inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  were  inftantly  broken  by  a 
fhiver  of  flint,  weighing  about  two  grains,  though  they 
had  refilled  the  fliock  of  a  mulket-ball  from  the  height 
of  three  feet. 

That  Mr  Elder's  theory  cannot  be  concluGve  more 
than  the  other,  muft  appear  evident  from  a  very  flight 
confideration.  It  is  not  by  angular  bodies  alone  that 
the  glafles  are  broken.  The  marbles  with  which  chil- 
dren play  are  round,  and  yet  they  have  the  fame  effect 
with  the  angular  flint.  Bcfides,  if  it  was  the  mere 
force  of  percuflion  which  broke  the  glafles,  undoubt- 
edly the  frafture  would  always  take  place  at  the  very 
inllant  of  the  ftroke  ;  but  we  have  feen,  that  this  did 
rot  happen  lonietimes  till  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
time  had  elapfed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
eff^eft  is  occafioned  by  the  putting  in  motion  ferae 
fubtile  fluid  with  which  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs  is 


filled;  and  that  the  motions  of  this  fluid,  when  once  Olsii, 
excited  in  a  particular  part  of  the  glafs,  foon  propagate  ~~"v~~^ 
themfclves  through  the  whole  or  greatell  part  of  it,  by 
which  means  the  cohefive  power  becomes  at  laft  too 
weak  to  refill  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  fluid  jull  now  mentioned  is  that  of  eleftricity.  It 
is  known  to  exill  in  glafs  in  very  great  quantity  ;  and 
it  alfo  is  known  to  be  capable  of  breaking  glalFcs,  even, 
when  annealed  with  the  greatcft  care,  if  put  into  too 
violent  a  motion.  Probably  the  cooling  of  glafs  haftily 
may  make  it  more  electric  than  is  confident  with  its 
cohefive  power,  fo  that  it  is  broken  by  the  lead  in- 
creafe  of  motion  in  the  cleftric  fluid  by  fridtion  or 
otherwife.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  when  it  is  bro- 
ken by  rubbing  with  the  finger;  but  why  it  fliould 
alfo  break  by  the  mere  contadt  of  flint  and  the  other 
bodies  above  mentioned,  lias  not  yet  been  fatisfadlorily 
accounted  for.  g 

A  moft  remarkable  phenomenon  alfo  is  produced  in  Rotation  ol 
glafs  tubes  placed  in  certain  circumftances.    When  thefe  S'^'^'"'"^* 
are  laid  before  a  fire  in  an  horizontal  pofition,  having  ^"^ 
their  extremities   properly  fupported,   they  acquire  a 
rotatory  motion  lound  their  axis,  and  alfo  a  progref-  j 

five  motion  towards  tiie  fire,  even  when  their  fuppotts  I 

are  declining  from  the  fire,  fo  that  the  tubes  will  move 
a  little  way  up  hill  towards  the  fire.  When  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  is  flopped 
by  any  obftacle,  their  rotation  ftill  continues.  When 
the  tubes  are  placed  in  a  nearly  upiight  pofture,  leaning 
to  the  right  hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  eaft  to  weft ; 
but  if  they  lean  to  the  left  hand,  their  motion  will  be 
from  weft:  to  eaft;  and  the  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the 
perfeftly  upright  poft.ure,  the  lefs  will  the  motion  be 
either  way. 

If  the  tube  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  glafs  plane, 
the  fragment,  for  inftance,  of  coach  window-glafs,  in- 
ftcad  of  moving  towards  the  fire,  it  will  move  from  it, 
and  about  its  axis  in  a  contrary  diredlion  to  what  it 
had  done  before  ;  nay,  it  will  recede  from  the  fire,  and 
move  a  little  uphill  when  the  plane  inclines  towards 
the  fire. — Thefe  experiments  are  recorded  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfattiens  *.  They  fucceeded  beft  with  »  j^o  ..j^ 
tubes  about  20  or  22  inches  long,  which  had  in  each  §  i. 
end  a  pretty  ftrong  pin  fixed  in  cork  for  an  axis. 

The  reafon  given  for  thefe  phenomena,  is  the  fwell-  ,     7 
ing  of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  by  the  heat,  which  ^^  ac«)unt 
is  known  to  expand  all  bodies.     For,  fay  the  adopters  for  it. 
of  this  hypothefis,  granting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
fwcUing,  gravity  muil  pull  the  tube  down  when  fup- 
ported near  its  extremities  ;  and  a  frefli  part  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  it  muft  alfo  fwell  out  and  fall  down, 
and  fo  on. — But,  without  going  farther  in  the  expla- 
nation of  this  hypothefis,  it  may  be   here  remarked, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is 
falfe  :  for  though   fire  indeed  makes  bodies   expand,  , 

it  does  not  increafe  them  in  weight  ;  and  therefore  the  ' 

fides  of  the  tube,  though  one  of  them  is  expanded  by 
the  fire,  muft  ftill  remain  in  equilibria ;  and  hence  we 
muft  conclude,  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena  re- 
main yet  to  be  difcovercd. 

4.  Glafs    is    lefs   dilatable    by  heat   than   metalline 
fubftances,  and  folid  glafs  flicks  are  lefs  dilatable  than 
tubes.     This  was  firft  difcovered  by  Col.  Roy,  in  ma-p^y  T  tn' 
king  experiments  in  order  to  reduce  barometers  to  a  vol.  Ixvii.'' 
greater  degree  of  exaCtnefs  than   hath  hitherto  been  p.  463 

found 
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found  prafticable  ;  and  fince  his  experiments  were 
made,  one  of  the  tubes  1  8  inches  long,  being  compa- 
red with  a  folid  glafsrod  of  the  fame  length,  the  for- 
mer was  found  by  a  pyrometer  to  expand  four  times 
as  much  as  the  other,  in  a  heat  approaching  to  that 
of  boiling  oil. — On  account  of  the  general  quality 
which  glafs  has  of  expanding  Icfs  than  metal,  M.  de 
Luc  recommends  it  to  be  ufed  in  pendulums  :  and  he 
fays  it  has  alfo  this  good  quality,  that  its  expanfions 
are  always  equable,  and  proportioned  to  the  degrees 
of  heat  ;  a  quahty  which  is  not  be  found  in  any  other 
fubftance  yet  known. 

5.  Glafs  appears  to  be  more  fit  for  the  condenfa- 
tlon  of  vapours  than  metallic  fubllances.  An  open 
glafs  filled  with  water,  in  the  fummer-time,  will  ga- 
ther drops  of  water  on  the  outQde,  juft  as  far  as  the 
water  in  the  irfide  reaches  ;  and  a  perfon's  breath 
blown  on  it,  manifelUy  moillens  it.  Glafs  alfo  be- 
comes moill  with  dew,  when  metals  do  not.  See 
Dew. 

6.  A  drinking  glafs  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a  wet  fiuger,  yields  mufical 
notes,  higher  or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full  ; 
and  will  make  the  liquor  frifk  and  leap.     See  Hak- 

MONICA. 

7.  Glafs  is  poffefled  of  very  great  eleftrical  virtues. 
See  Electricity, /i.T^ni. 

Materialifer  Alaking  of  Glass.  The  materials  v.-liere- 
of  glafs  is  made,  we  have  already  mentioned  to  be  fait 
and  find  or  Hones. 

I .  The  fait  here  ufed  is  procured  from  a  fort  of  afhes 
brought  from  the  Levant,  called  poherine,  or  rochdta  ; 
which  a(hes  are  thofe  of  a  foit  of  water-plant  called 
kali* ,  cut  down  in  fumraer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  burnt 
in  heaps,  either  on  the  ground,  or  on  iron  grates ;  the 
afhes  falling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs,  or 
ftone,  fit  for  ufe.  It  may  alfo  be  procured  from  common 
kelp,  or  the  allies  oi  xhefucui  veftculofts.  See  Kelp, 
and  Fucus. 

To  extraft  the  fait,  thefe  allies,  or  polverine,  are 
powdered  and  fifted,  then  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
there  kept  till  one  third  of  the  water  be  confumed  ; 
the  whole  being  ftirrcd  up  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  afhes  may  incorporate  with  the  fluid,  and  all  its 
falts  be  extratttd  :  then  the  vefTcl  is  filled  up  with 
rew  water,  and  boiled  over  again,  till  one  half  be 
confumed  ;  what  remains  is  a  fort  of  ley,  ftrongly  in:- 
pregnated  with  fait.  This  ley,  boiled  over  again  in 
freih  coppers,  thickens  in  about  24  hours,  and  (hours 
its  fait  ;  which  is  to  be  ladled  out,  as  ii  ihoots,  into 
earthen  pans,  and  thence  into  wooden  vats  to  drain 
and  dry.  This  done,  it  is  grofsly  pounded,  and  thus 
put  in  a  fort  of  oven,  called  calcar,  to  dry.  It  may 
be  added,  that  there  are  other  pLnts,  befides  kali  and 
fucus,  which  yield  a  fait  fit  for  glafs  :  fuch  are  the 
common  way-thiille,  bramble,  hops,  wormwood,  woad, 
tobacco,  fern,  and  the  whole  leguminous  tribe,  as 
peafe,  beans,  &c. 

Pearl-afiies  form  a  leading  fiux  in  the  manufacture 
of  glafs,  and  mollly  fupply  the  place  of  the  Levant- 
alhes,  the  barillA  of  Spain,  and  many  other  kinds, 
lehich  were  formerly  brought  here  for  making  both 
glafs  and  foap.     See  Pearl- AJhcs. 

There  are  other  fluxes  ufed  for  different  kinds  of 
glafsj  and  for  «arious  purpoicSf  as  calciocd  lead,  aitre, 
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fea-falt,  borax,  arfenic,  fmithg  clinkers,  and  wood- 
afhes,  containing  the  earth  and  lixiviate  fahs  as  pro- 
duced  by  incineration.  With  regard  to  thefe  ftveral 
fiuxcs,  we  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  more 
calx  of  lead,  or  other  metallic  earth,  enters  into  the 
compofition  of  any  glafs,  fo  much  the  more  fufible, 
foft,  coloured,  and  denfe  this  glafs  is,  and  reciprocally. 

The  colours  given  to  glafs  by  calxcs  of  lead,  are 
fhades  of  yellow  :  on  the  other  hand,  glaffes  that  con- 
tain  only  faline  fluxes  partake  of  the  properties  of  falts; 
they  are  lefs  heavy,  lefs  denfe,  harder,  whiter,  more 
brilliant,  and  more  brittle  than  the  former ;  and  glaf. 
fes  containing  both  faline  and  metallic  fluxes  do  alfo 
partake  of  the  properties  of  both  thefe  fubllances. 
Glaffes  too  faline  are  eafily  fufceptible  of  alteration  by 
the  adtion  of  air  and  water ;  efpccially  thofe  in  which 
alkalis  prevail  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  liable  to  be  injured 
by  acids.  Thofe  that  contain  too  much  borax  and 
arfenic,  though  at  firft  they  appear  very  beautiful, 
quickly  tarnifh  and  become  opake  when  cxpofed  to 
air.  By  attending  to  thefe  properties  of  different 
fluxes,  phlogilb'c  or  faline,  the  artift  may  know  how 
to  adjull  the  proportions  of  thefe  to  fand,  or  powdered 
flints,  for  the  various  kinds  of  glafs.  See  the  article 
Vitrification. 

2.  The  fand  or  ftone,  called  by  the  artifts  tarfo,  i« 
the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  that  which  gives  it 
the  body  and  firmnefs.  Thefe  ftoncs,  Agricola  ob- 
ferves,  muft  be  fuch  as  will  fufe  ;  and  of  thefe  fuch  as 
are  white  and  tranfparent  are  belt  ;  fo  that  cryllal 
challenges  the  precedency  of  all  others. 

At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble,  found 
in  the  river  Tefino,  refembling  white  marble,  and  cal- 
led cuogrAo.  Indeed  Ant.  Neri  affures  us,  that  all  ftone* 
which  will  ftvike  fire  with  fteel,  are  fit  to  vitrify :  but 
Dr  Monet  (hows,  that  there  are  fome  exceptions  from 
this  riJe.  Flints  are  admirable  ;  and  when  calcined, 
powdered,  and  fearced,  make  a  pure  white  cryftallinc 
metal :  but  the  cxpence  of  preparing  them  makes  the 
mailers  of  our  glafs- houfes  fparing  of  their  ufe.  Where 
proper  ftones  cannot  be  fo  conveniently  had,  fand  Is 
ufed.  The  heft  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  white, 
fmall,  and  fhining  ;  examined  by  the  microfcopc,  it 
appears  to  be  fmall  fragments  of  rock  cryftal.  For 
green  glafs,  that  which  is  of  a  foft  texture,  and  more 
gritty  ;  it  is  to  be  well  wafhed,  which  is  all  the  prepa- 
ration it  needs.  Our  glafs  houfes  are  fiirnilhed  with 
white  fand  for  their  cryftal  glaffes  from  Lynn  in  Nor- 
folk and  Maidftone  in  Kent,  and  with  the  coarfer 
for  green  glafs  from  Woolwich. 

Some  mention  a  third  Ingredient  In  glafs,  viz.  man- 
ganele,  a  kind  of  pfeudo-loadllone,  dug  up  in  Gti  ma- 
ny, Italy,  and  even  in  Mendip  hills  in  Somerfetfhire. 
But  the  proportion  hereof  to  the  reft  is  vcr)'  inconfi- 
derable  ;  befide,  that  it  is  not  ufed  In  all  glafs.  Its 
office  Is  to  purge  off  the  natural  greenllh  colour,  and 
give  it  fomc  other  tiiiifturc  required. 

For  this  purpofe  it  (hould  be  cliolen  of  a  deep  co- 
lour, and  free  from  fprcks  of  a  metalline  appeai^nce, 
or  a  lighter  caft;  roanganefe  requires  to  be  well  calcined 
in  a  hot  furnace,  and  then  to  undergo  a  thorough  levi- 
gation.  The  effeCl  of  manganefe  in  dellroying  the  co- 
lours of  glafs,  and  hence  called  the  foap  of  glafn,  it»  ac- 
counted for  by  M.  Montamy,  in  his  Traite  dei  Cmiltvrt 
pour  la  J'eitilure  m  £mai/,  in  the  ibUowiog  manner : 
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•Uf«.  the  manganefe  deftroys  the  green,  olive,  and  blue  colours 
— /— '  of  glafs,  by  adding  to  them  a  purple  tirij^e,  and  by  the 
mixture  producing  a  blackilh  brown  colour  ;  and  as 
blackncfs  is  caiiftd  merely  by  an  abforption  of  the  rays 
of  light,  the  blackilh  tinge  given  to  the  glafs  by  the 
mixture  of  colours,  prevents  the  refleftion  of  fo  many 
rays,  and  thus  renders  the  glafs  lefs  coloured  than  be- 
fore. But  the  black  produced  by  this  fubftance  fug- 
gefts  an  obvious  reafon  for  ufing  it  very  fparingly  in 
thofe  compofitions  of  glafs  which  are  required  to  be 
very  tranfparent.  Nitre  or  faltpetre  is  alfo  ufed  with 
the  fame  intention  ;  fot  by  deftroying  in  a  certain  de- 
<Tree  the  phlogifton  which  gives  a  ftrong  tinge  of  yel- 
low to  glafs  prepared  with  lead  as  a  flux,  it  ferves  to 
-free  it  from  this  coloured  tinge  ;  and  in  faline  glafics, 
nitre  is  requilite  in  a  fmaller  proportion  to  render  them 
fufficicntly  tranfparent,  as  in  the  cafe  of  looking-glafs 
and  other  kinds  of  plates. 

Kinds  of  Glass.  The  manufaftured  glafs  now  in 
ufe  may  be  divided  into  three  general  kinds  ;  white 
tranfparent  glafs,  coloured  glafs,  and  common  green  or 
bottle  glafs.  Of  the  firlt  kind  there  is  a  great  variety ; 
as  the  flint  glafs,  as  it  is  called  with  us,  and  the  Ger- 
man cryllal  glafs,  which  are  applied  to  the  fame  ufes ; 
tlie  glafs  for  plates  for  mirrors  or  looking-glalTes;  the 
glafs  for  windows  and  other  lights  ;  and  the  glafs  for 
phials  and  fmall  vcfTels.  And  thefe  again  differ  in  the 
fubftances  employed  as  fluxes  in  forming  them,  as  well 
as  in  the  coarfenefs  or  finenefs  of  fuch  as  are  ufed  for 
their  body.  The  flint  ?.nd  cryllal,  mirror  and  bed 
■window  glafs,  not  only  require  fuch  purity  in  the 
fluxes,  as  may  render  it  praflicable  to  free  the  glafs 
perfeAly  from  all  colour ;  but  for  the  fame  reafon 
likewife,  either  the  white  Lynn  fand,  calcined  flints, 
or  white  pebbles,  fliould  be  ufed.  The  others  do  not 
demand  the  fame  nicety  in  the  choice  of  the  materials; 
though  the  fecond  kind  of  window  glafs,  and  the  belt 
kind  of  phial,  will  not  be  fo  clear  as  they  ought,  if 
either  too  brown  fand,  or  impure  falts,  be  fuffered  to 
enter  into  their  compofition. 

Of  coloured  glafs  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forts, 
differing  in  their  colour  or  other  properties  according 
to  the  occafions  for  which  they  are  wanted.  The 
differences  in  the  latter  kind  depend  on  the  accidental 
preparation  and  management  of  the  artiils  by  whom 
they  are  manufaftured,  as  will  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. 

Furnace  for  the  Malting  of  Glass.  In  this  manufac- 
ture there  are  three  forts  of  furnaces  ;  one  called  cal- 
xar  is  for  the  frit ;  the  fecond  is  for  working  the 
glafs ;  the  third  ferves  to  anneal  the  glafs,  and  is  cal- 
.led  the  her.     See  Plate  CCXX. 

The  calcar  refembles  an  oven  ten  feet  long,  feven 
feet  broad,  and  two  deep  :  the  fuel,  which  in  Britain 
is  feacoal,  is  put  into  a  trench  on  one  fide  of  the  fur- 
nace ;  and  the  flame  reverberating  from  the  roof  upon 
the  frit  calcines  it.  The  glafs-furnace,  or  working- 
■furnace,  is  round,  of  three  yards  diameter,  and  two 
high  ;  or  thus  proportioned.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which  is  vaulted.  The  lower  part  is 
properly  called  the  crown,  and  is  made  in  that  form. 
Its  ufe  is  to  keep  a  brilk  li.e,  which  is  never  put  out. 
The  mouth  is  called  the  locca.  There  are  feveral  holes 
in  the  arch  of  this  crown,  through  which  the  tiame 
j>a(fcs  into  the  fecond  vault  or  partition,  and  reverbc- 


rates  into  the  porta  filled  with  the  ingredkntj  above- 
mentioned.  Round  the  infulcs  are  eight  or  more  poca  " 
placed,  and  piling  pots  on  them.  The  number  of  pots 
is  always  double  that  of  the  boecas  or  mouths,  or  of 
the  number  of  workmen,  that  each  may  have  one  pot 
refined  to  work  out  of,  and  another  for  metal  to  refine 
in  while  he  works  out  of  the  other.  Through  the 
working  holes  the  m.etal  is  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
the  pots  are  put  into  the  furnace ;  and  thefe  holes  are 
flopped  with  moveable  covers  made  of  lute  and  brick, 
to  fcreen  the  workmens  eyes  from  the  fcorching  flames. 
On  each  fide  of  the  bocca  or  mouth  is  a  bocarella  or 
little  hole,  out  of  which  coloured  glafs  or  finer  metal 
is  taken  from  the  piling  pot.  Above  this  oven  there 
is  the  third  oven  or  her,  about  five  or  fix  yards  long, 
where  the  velfels  or  glafs  are  annealed  or  cooled : 
this  part  confilts  of  a  tower,  btfides  the  leer,  into 
which  the  flame  afcends  from  the  furnace.  The  tower 
has  two  mouths,  through  which  the  glafles  are  put  in 
with  a  fork,  and  fet  on  tlie  floor  or  bottom  :  but  they 
are  drawn  out  on  iron  pans,  called /rac/'fj-,  through  the 
leer,  to  cool  by  degrees  ;  fo  that  they  are  quite  cold 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  leer,  which 
enters  the  farofel  or  room  where  the  glafles  are  to  b« 
flowed. 

But  the  green  glafafurnace  is  fquare  ;  and  at  each 
angle  it  has  an  arch  for  anneahng  or  cooling  glaffc?. 
The  metal  is  wrought  on  two  oppofite  fides,  and  on 
the  other  two  they  have  their  colours,  into  which  are 
made  linnet  holes  for  the  fire  to  come  from  the  fur- 
nace to  bake  the  frit,  and  to  dilcharge  the  fraoke. 
Fires  are  made  in  the  arches  to  anneal  the  work,  fo 
that  the  whole  procefs  is  done  in  one  furnace. 

Thefe  furnaces  muft  not  be  of  brick,  but  of  hard 
fandy  ilones.  In  France,  they  build  the  outfide  of 
brick;  and  the  inner  part,  to  bear  the  fire,  is  made  of  a 
fort  of  fuller's  earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  of  which 
earth  they  alfo  make  their  melting-pots.  In  Britain 
the  pots  are  made  of  Sturbridge  clay. 

Mr  Blancourt  obferves,  that  the  word  and  roughed 
work  in  this  art  is  the  changing  the  pots  when  they 
are  worn  out  or  cracked.  In  this  cafe,  the  great 
working  hole  muft  be  uncovered;  the  faulty  pot  mull 
be  taken  out  with  iron  hooks  and  forks,  and  a  new 
one  muft  be  fpeedily  put  in  its  place,  through  the 
flames,  by  the  hands  only.  For  this  work,  the  mau 
guards  himfelf  with  a  garment  made  of  (kins,  in  the 
fhape  of  a  pantaloon,  that  covers  him  all  but  his  eyes, 
and  is  made  as  wet  as  poflible  :  the  eyes  are  defended 
with  a  proper  fort  of  glafs. 

Injlruments  for  Mat'ing  of  Glass.  The  inftruments 
made  ufe  of  in  this  work,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
that  follow.  A  blowing- pipe,  made  of  iren,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  lotig,  withja  wooden  handle.  An 
iron  rod  to  take  up  the  glafs  after  it  is  blown,  and 
to  cut  ofi^  the  former.  SciflTars  to  cut  the  glafs  when 
it  comes  ofl^  from  the  firft  hollow  iron.  Shears  to  cut 
and  flaape  great  glafles,  &c.  An  iron-ladle,  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  cafcd  with  wood,  to  take  the  metal 
out  of  the  refining  pot,  to  put  it  into  tiie  workmens 
pots.  A  fmall  iron-ladle,  cafed  in  the  fame  manner, 
to  ll<im  the  alkalic  fait  that  fwims  at  top.  Shovels, 
one  like  a  peel,  to  take  up  the  great  glalTes;  another, 
like  a  lirc-(iiovel,  to  feed  the  furnace  with  coals.  A 
hooked  iron  fork,  to  llir  the  matter  in  the  pots.     An 
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iron  take  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  to  ftir  the  frit.     30  pounds  of  red-lead,   20  pounds  of  the  h^A  pnr- 
'  An  iron   fork,  to  change   or  pull  the  pots  out  of  the    afhcs,  10  pounds  of  nitre,   15  pounds  of  common  fait, 
furnace,  &c.  and  fix  pounds  of  arfcnic.      The  bea  German  cr^•ftal 

Campofilions  for  While  and  Cnjlal  Glass.  i.  To  glafs  is  made  of  120  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white 
make  cr^Jlal  glafs,  take  of  the  whiteft  tarfo,  pounded  fand,  70  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-a/hcs,  10  pounds  of 
fmall,  and  fearced  as  fine  as  flour,  200  pounds  ;  of  the  faltpetre,  half  a  pound  of  arlenic,  and  five  ounces  of 
fait  of  polverine  1 30  pounds ;  mix  them  together,  and 
put  them  into  the  furnace  called  the  calcar,  firll  heat- 
ing it.  For  an  hour  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  keep 
flirring  the  materials  with  a  proper  rake,  that  they 
may  incorporate  and  calcine  together;  then  increafe  the 
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fire  for  five  hours  ;  after  which  take  out  the  matter  ; 
which  being  now  fufliciently  calcined,  is  called  fril. 
From  the  calcar  put  the  frit  in  a  Ary  place,  and  cover 
it  up  from  the  dull  for  three  or  four  raontlis.  Now 
to  make  the  glafs  or  cryftal  :  take  of  this  cryftal  frit, 
called  alfo  boUiio;  fet  it  in  jjots  in  ;he  furnace,  adding 
to  it  a  due  quantity  of  magnefia  or  mangancfc  :  when 
the  two  are  fufed,  caft  the  fluor  into  fair  water,  to 
clear  it  of  the  fait  cAieA  fandl-uer ;  which  would  other- 
wife  make  the  cryftal  obfcure  and  cloudy.  This  lo- 
tion muft  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  often  as 
needfii',  till  the  cryftal  be  fully  purged  ;  or  tin's  fcum 
may  be  taken  off  by  means  of  proper  ladles.  Then 
fet  it  to  boil  four,  five,  or  fix  days ;  which  done,  fee 
whether  it  have  manganefe  enough  ;  and  if  it  be  yet 
greenifti,  add  more  manganefe,  at  difcretion,  by  little 
and  little  at  a  time,  taking  care  not  to  overdofe  it,  be- 
caufe  the  manganefe  inclines  it  to  a  blackifh  hue. 
Then  let  the  metal  clarify,  till  it  becomes  of  a  clear 
and  fliining  colour  ;  which  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  blown 
or  formed  into  veflels  at  pleafure. 

2.  Flint  glafs,  as  it  is  called  by  Us,  is  of  the  fame 
general  kind  with  that  which  in  other  places  is  called 
cryftal  glafs.  It  has  this  name  from  being  originally 
made  with  calcined  flints,  before  the  ufe  of  the  white 
fand  was  undcrftood  ;  and  retains  the  name,  though  no 
flints  are  now  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  it.  This 
flint  glafs  differs  from  the  other,  in  having  lead  for  its 
flux,  and  white  fand  for  its  body  ;  wiiereas  the  fluxes 
ufed  for  the  cryftal  glafs  are  falts  or  arfenic,  and  the 
body  confifts  of  calcined  flints  or  white  river  pebbles, 
tarfo,  or  fuch  ftones.  To  the  white  fand  and  lead  a 
pruper  proportion  of  nitre  is  aided,  to  burn  away  the 
phlogifton  of  the   lead,    and   alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of 


magnefia.  And  a  cheaper  compofition  is  formed  of 
120  pounds  of  calcined  flints  or  white  fand,  46  pounds 
of  pearl- aftics,  7  pounds  of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic, 
and  5  ounces  of  magnefia. 

A  glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared  in  the  cem- 
mon  way,  may  be  made  by  means  of  borax  in  the  fol- 
lowing method  :  Take  four  ounces  of  borax,  and  an 
ounce  of  fine  fand;  reduce  both  to  a  fubtile  powder, 
and  melt  them  together  in  a  large  clofe  crucible  fet  in 
a  wind  furnace,  keeping  up  a  ftrong  fire  for  half  an 
hour;  then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  when  cold  break 
it,  and  there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  a  pure  ha.'«i 
glafs  capable  of  cutting  common  glafs  like  a  diamond. 
This  experiment,  duly  varied,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  may  lead 
to  feveral  ufeful  improvements  in  the  aru  of  glafs, 
enamels,  and  factitious  gems,  and  fliows  an  expcditibus 
method  of  making  glafs,  without  any  fixed  alkali, 
which  has  been  generally  thought  an  tflcntial  ingre- 
dient in  glafs,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  cal- 
cined cryftal  or  other  fubftances  being  added  to  this 
fait  inftcad  of  fand,  it  might  not  make  a  glafs  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  a  diamond. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of  glafles,  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  form  or  manner  of  working  them ;  viz. 
I.  Round  glafs,  as  thofeof  our  veflels,  phials,  drinking- 
glafles,  &c.  II.  Table  or  ivindotv-glafi,  of  which  there 
are  divers  kinds  ;  viz.  crown-glafs,  jealous-glafs,  &c. 
III.  Plate  glafs,  or  mirror-glafs . 

I.  Working  or  Blotuing  Round  Glass.  The  working 
furnace,  we  have  obfcrvcd,  is  round,  and  has  fix  boc- 
cas  or  apertures:  at  one  of  thefe  called  x\\t  great  Locca, 
the  furnace  is  heated,  and  the  pots  of  frit  are  at  this 
fet  in  the  furnace  ;  two  other  fmaller  holes,  called  bo- 
carellas,  ferve  to  lade  or  take  out  the  melted  nutal,  at 
the  end  of  an  iron,  to  work  the  glafs.  At  the  other 
holes  they  put  in  pots  of  fufiblc  ingredients,  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  at  laft  emptied  into  the  lading-pot. 

There  are  fix  pots  in  each  furnace,  all  made  of  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  proper  to  fuftain  not  only  the  liea:  of 


magnefia  ;  and  in  fome  works  they  ufe  a  proportional    the  fire,  but  alfo  the  ettcc"l  of  the  polverine,  which  pe 


quantity  of  arfenic  to  aid  the  fluxing  ingredients.  The 
moft  perfciS;  kind  of  flir.t  glafs  may  be  made  by  fufing 
with  a  very  ftrong  fire  1  20  pounds  of  the  white  fand, 
50  pounds  of  red  lead,  40  pounds  of  the  beft  peail- 
aflies,  20  pounds  of  nitre,  and  five  ounces  of  magnefia. 
Another  cor:-pofition  of  flint  glafs,  which  is  faid  to 
come  nearer  to  the  kind  now  made,  is  the  following  : 
I  20  pounds  of  fand,  54  pounds  of  the  bcft  pearl-aflics, 
36  pounds  of  red-lead,  1  2  pounds  of  nitre,  and  6  ounces 
of  magnefia.  To  either  of  thcfe  a  pound  or  two  of  ar- 
fenic may  be  added,  to  increafe  the  flux  of  the  compo- 
fition.    A  cheaper  compofition  of  flint  glafs  may  be 


netrates  every  thing  elfe.  There  are  only  two  of  th'elc 
pots  that  work  :  the  reft  ferve  to  prep  ire  the  mntter 
for  them.  The  fire  of  the  furnace  is  made  and  kept 
up  with  dry  hard  wood,  caft  in  without  intermiflion  at 
fix  apertures. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  pots  is  fuf- 
ficiently  vitrified,  they  proceed  to  blow  or  falhion  it. 
For  this  purpofe  the  workman  dips  his  blowing  pipe 
into  the  melting-pot  ;  and  by  turning  it  about,  tiie 
metal  flicks  to  the  iion  more  firmly  than  turpentine. 
This  he  repeats  four  times,  at  each  time  rolling  the 
end  of  his  inftrumeiit,  with  the  hot  metal  thereon,  on 


made  with  120  pounds  of  white  fand,    35  pounds  of    a  piece  of  plate-iron  ;  over  which  is   a  veffel  of  water 


the  beft  pearl-aftits,  40  pounds  of  red-lead,  13  pounds 
of  nitre,  6  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  4  ounces  of  magntfia; 
or  inftead  of  the  arfenic  may  be  fubftituted  15  pounds 
of  common  fait  ;  but  this  will  be  more  brittle  than 
the  other.  The  cheapeft  compofition  for  the  worll 
kind  of  flint  glafs  confifts  of  1 20  pounds  of  white  fand, 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II. 


which  helps  to  cool,  and  fo  to  confoli  latc  and  to  dif- 
pofc  that  matter  to  bind  more  firmly  with  what  is  to 
be  taken  next  out  of  tlie  melting  pot.  But  after  he  hat 
dipt  a  fourth  time,  and  the  workman  perceives  there 
is  metal  enough  on  the  pipe,  he  claps  his  mouth  im- 
mediately to  the  other  end  of  it,  aad  blows  gently 
5  £  thraugh 
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Olafs.  through  the  iron  tube,,  till  the  metal  lengthens  like  a 
'—"*'"'"■  bladder  about  a  foot.  Then  he  rolls  ii  on  a  marble 
ilone  a  Utile  while  to  pollfli  it  ;  and  blows  a  fccond 
time,  by  which  he  brings  it  to  the  (hape  of  a  globe  of 
about  1 8  or  20  inches  diameter.  Every  time  he  blows 
into  the  pipe,  he  removes  it  quickly  to  his  cheek ; 
otherwife  he  would  be  in  danger,  by  often  blowing,  of 
drawing  the  flame  into  his  mouth:  and  this  globe  may 
be  flattened  by  returning  it  to  the  fire;  and  brought 
into  any  form  by  ftamp  irons,  which  are  always  ready. 
When  the  glafs  is  thus  blown,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  col- 
let or  neck  ;  which  is  the  narrow  part  that  ftuck  to 
the  iron.  The  method  of  performing  this  is  as  fol- 
lows :  the  pipe  is  relied  on  an  iron  bar,  clofe  by  the 
collet  ;  then  a  drop  of  cold  water  being  laid  on  the 
collet,  it  will  crack  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which, 
with  a  flight  blow  or  cut  of  the  Iliears,  will  immediate- 
ly ftparatc  the  collet. 

After  thiti  is  done,  the  operator  dips  the  Iron  rod 
into  the  melting-pot,  by  which  he  extrafts  as  much 
metal  as  ferves  to  attraft  the  glafs  he  has  made,  to 
which  he  now  fixes  this  rod  at  the  bottom  of  his  work, 
oppofite  to  the  opening  made  by  the  breaking  of  the 
collet.  In  this  pofition  the  glafs  is  carried  to  the  great 
bocca  or  mouth  of  the  oven,  to  be  heated  and  fcald- 
cd  ;  by  which  means  it  is  again  put  into  fuch  a  foft 
ftate,  that,  "by  the  help  of  an  iron  inflrument,  it  can 
be  pierced,  opened,  and  widened,  without  breaking. 
But  the  veffcl  is  not  liniflied  till  it  is  returned  to  the 
great  bocca  ;  where  being  again  heated  thoroughly, 
and  turned  quickly  about  with  a  circular  motion,  it 
will  open  to  any  fize,  by  the  means  of  the  heat  and 
motion. 

If  there  remain  any  fupcrfluities,  they  are  cut  off 
with  the  (hears  ;  for  till  the  glafs  is  cool,  it  remains 
in  a  foft  flexible  iiate.  It  is  therefoie  taken  from  the 
bocca,  and  carried  to  an  earthen  bench,  covered  with 
brands,  which  are  coals  extinguiflied,  keeping  it  turn- 
ing ;  becaufe  that  motion  prevents  any  fettling,  and 
prcfervts  an  evennefs  in  the  face  of  the  glafs,  where, 
as  it  cools,  it  comes  to  its  confillency  ;  being  firll 
cleared  from  the  iron  rod  by  a  flight  ftroke  by  the 
hand  of  the  workman. 

If  the  veffcl  conceived  in  the  workman's  mind,  and 
whofe  body  is  already  made,  requires  a  foot,  or  a 
handle,  or  any  other  member  or  decoration,  he  makes 
them  fcparately ;  and  now  effays  to  join  them  with  the 
help  of  hot  metal,  which  he  takes  out  of  the  pots  with 
his  iron-rod  :  but  the  glafs  is  not  brought  to  its  true 
hardnefs  till  it  has  paffed  the  leer  or  annealing  oven, 
defcribed  before. 

II.  J'/orking  or  Blowing  of  Wincloiv  or  Tahle  Gl/is!. 
The  method  of  woiking  round  glafs,  or  vtffels  of  any 
fort,  is  in  every  particular  apphcable  to  the  working 
of  window  or  table  glafs,  till  the  blowing  iron  has 
been  dipt  the  fourth  time.  But  then  inftcad  of  round- 
ing it,  the  workman  blows,  and  fo  manages  the  metal 
upon  the  iron  plate,  that  it  extends  two  or  or  three 
feet  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  This  cyhnder  is  put 
again  to  the  fire,  and  blown  a  fecond  time,  and  is  thus 
repeated  till  it  is  extended  to  the  dimenfions  required, 
the  fide  to  which  the  pipe  is  fixed  diminilhing  gradu- 
ally till  it  ends  in  a  pyramidal  form  ;  fo  tliat,  to  bring 
both  ends  nearly  to  the  fame  diameter,  while  the  glafs 
is  thus  flexible,  he  adds  a  little  hot  metal  to  the  end 
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oppofite  the  pipe,  and  draws  it  out  with  a  pair  of  iron 
pincers,  and   immediately  cuts  off  the  fame  end  with  '" 
the  help  of  a  little  cold  water,  as  bi.fore. 

The  cylinder  being  now  open  at  one  end,  is  carried 
back  to  t!ie  bocca  ;  an  1  there,  by  the  help  of  cold  wa- 
ter, it  is  cut  about  eight  or  ten  inclics  from  the  iron 
pipe  or  rod  ;  and  the  whole  length  at  another  place, 
by  which  alfo  it  Is  cut  oft  from  the  iron  rod.  Then  it 
Is  heated  grad'.iaily  on  an  earthen  table,  by  which  it 
opens  in  length  ;  while  the  workman,  with  an  iron 
tool,  alternately  lowers  and  raifes  the  two  halves  of  the 
cylinder;  which  at  laft  will  open  like  a  flieet  of  paper, 
and  fall  into  the  fame  flat  form  in  which  it  ferves  for 
ufe;  in  which  it  is  preferved  by  heating  it  over  again, 
cooling  It  on  a  table  of  copper,  and  hardening  it  24 
hours  in  the  annealing  furnace,  to  which  it  is  carried 
upon  forks.  In  tliis  furnace  an  hundred  tables  of 
glafs  may  lie  at  a  time,  without  injury  to  each  other, 
by  fcrpatating  them  into  tens,  with  an  iron  fliiver  be- 
tween, which  diminifhes  the  weight  by  dividing  it, 
and  keeps  the  tables  flat  and  even. 

Of  window  or  table  glafs  there  are  various  forts, 
made  in  different  places,  for  the  ufe  of  tuilding. 
Thofe  moft  known  among  us  are  givtn  us  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Builder's  Diflionary,  as  follows  : 

1.  Cro-wii,  of  which,  fays  Neri,  there  ate  two  kinds, 
diftinguiflied  by  the  places  where  they  are  wrought ; 
viz.  Ratcliff  crown  glafs,  which  is  the  beft  ard  clcaieft, 
and  was  firff  made  at  the  Bear-garden,  on  the  Bank- 
fide,  Southwark,  but  fince  at  Ratcliff:  of  this  there 
are  24  tables  to  the  cafe,  the  tables  being  of  a  circular 
form,  about  three  feet  fix  inches  In  diameter.  The 
other  kind,  or  Lambeth  crown  glafs,  is  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  former,  and  more  inclining  to  green. 

The  beft  window  or  crown  glafs  is  made  of  white 
fand  60  pounds,  of  purified  pearl  alhcs  30  pounds,  of 
fakpetre  15  pounds,  of  borax  one  pound,  and  of  ar- 
fenic  half  a  pound.  If  the  glafs  ftiould  prove  yellow, 
magnefia  muft  be  added.  A  cheaper  compofition  for 
window  glafs  confifts  of  60  pounds  of  white  fand,  25 
pounds  of  unpurlfied  pearl  aihes,  to  pounds  of  com- 
mon fait,  5  pounds  of  nitre,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  magnefia.  The  common 
or  green  window  glafs  is  compofed  of  60  pounds 
of  white  fand,  30  pounds  of  unpurlfied  pearl  alhes,  10 
pounds  of  common  fait,  2  pounds  of  arftiuC  and  two 
ounces  of  m?igncfia.  But  a  cheaper  compofition  for 
this  purpofe  confifts  of  120  pounds  of  the  cheapell 
white  fand,  30  pounds  of  uiipurified  pearl-aflies,  60 
pounds  of  wood  aflies,  welt  burnt  and  fifted,  20  pounds 
of  common  fait,  and  5  pounds  of  arfenic. 

2.  French  glafs,  called  alfo  Normandy  glafs,  and  for- 
merly Lorraine  glafi,  becaufe  made  In  thofe  provinces. 
At  prefent  It  is  made  wholly  In  the  nine  glafs- works ; 
five  whereof  are  In  the  fori-ft  of  I-yons,  four  in  the 
county  of  Eu ;  the  laft  at  Beaumont  near  Rouen.  It 
is  of  a  thinner  kind  than  our  crown  glafs ;  and  when 
laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  appears  of  a  dirtyifli 
green  colour.  There  are  but  25  tables  of  this  to  the 
cafe. 

3.  German  glafs,  is  of  two  kinds,  the  'uihite  and  the 
green  ;  the  firft  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  but  is  fubjcdl  to 
thofe  fmall  curved  ftreaks  obferved  in  our  Newcaftle 
glafs,  though  flee  from  the  fpots  and  blemiflies  thereof. 
The  green,  befidcs  its  colour,   is  liable   to  the   fame 
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ftreaks  as  the  white;  but  both  of  them  are  ftraighter  and  Pearl-adies  may  alfo  be  purified  in  the  highcft  de- 
gree, fo  3i  to  be  proper  for  the  manufadure  of  the  " 
unlike  our  Newcaftle  mod  tranfparent  glafs,  by  pulverizing  three  pounds  of 
It  is  frequently  much  the  bed  pearl  afhcs  with  fix  ounces  of  fahpetre  in  a 
glafs  or  marble  mortar,  till  they  are  well  mixed  ;  and 
then  putting  part  of  the  mixture  into  a  large  crucible, 
and  expofmg  it  in  a  furnace  to  a  ftrong  heat.  Wien 
this  is  red-hot,  throw  in  the  reft  gradually  ;  and  wlien 
the  whole  is  red  hot,  pour  it  out  on  a  moiliened  ftone 
or  marble,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen  or  clean  iron  pot, 
with  ten  pints  of  water  ;  heat  it  over  the  fire  till 
the  falts  be  entirely  mehtd;  let  it  then  ftand  fo  coul, 
and  filter  it  through  paper  in  a  pewter  cullender. 
When  it  is  filtered,  put  the  fluid  again  into  the  pot, 
and  evaporate  the  fait  to  dryncfs,  which  will  then  be 
as  white  as  fnow ;  the  nitre  haring  burnt  all  the  phlo- 


Icfs  warped  than  our  Newcaftle  glafs 

4.  Dutch  glafs  is   not   much 
glafs  either  in  colour  or  price, 
warped  like  that,  and  the  tables  are  but  fmall 

5.  NewcajHe  glafs  is  that  moll  ufed  in  England.  It 
is  of  an  a(h-colour,  and  much  fubjeft  to  fpecks,  ftreaks, 
and  other  blemifties ;  and  beCdcs  is  frequently  warp- 
ed. Leybourn  fays,  there  are  45  tables  to  the  cafe, 
each  containing  five  fuperficial  feet  :  fome  fay  there 
are  but  35  tables,  and  fix  feet  in  each  table. 

6.  Phial  glafs  is  a  kind  betwixt  the  flint  glafs  and 
the  common  bottle  or  green  glafs.  The  beft  kind 
may  be  prepared  with  1  20  pounds  of  white  fand,  jo 
pounds  of  unpurified  pearl-aflies,  10  pounds  of  com- 
mon fait,  5  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  5  ounces  of  magne 
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fia.     The  compofition  for  green  or  common  phial  glafs  gillie  matter  that  remained  in  the  pearl-afties  after  their 

confifts  of  120  pounds  of  the  cheapeft  white  fand,  80  former  calcination. 

pounds  of  wood  afties  well  burnt  and  fifted,  20  pounds  As  to  the  fand,   it  is  to  be   fifted   and  waflied  till 

of  pearl-a(hes,  15  pounds  of  common  fait,  and  i  pound  fuch  time  as  the  water  come  off  very  clear;  and  when 


of  arfenic. 

The  common  bottle  or  grten  is  formed  of  fand  of 
any  kind  fluxed  by  the  afhes  of  burnt  wood,  or  of  any 
parts  of  vegetables  ;  to  which  may  be  added  theyir&r;* 
or  clinkers  of  forges.  When  the  fofteft  fand  is  ufed, 
200  pounds  of  wood  aflies  will  fuffice  for  1 00  pounds 
of  fand,  which  are  to  be  ground  and  mixed  together. 
The  compofition  with  the  clinkers  confifts  of  173 
pounds  of  wood- afties,  100  pounds  of  fand,  and  50 
pounds  of  clinkers  or  fcorix,  which  are  to  be  ground 
and  mixed  together.  If  the  clinkers  cannot  be  ground, 
they  muft  be  broke  into  fmall  pieces,  and  mixed  with 
the  other  matter  without  any  grinding. 

III.  Working  of  Plate  or  Mirror  Glass.  I.  The 
materials  of  which  this  glafs  is  made  are  much  the 
fame  thofe  of  other  woiks  of  glafs,  viz.  an  alkali  as 
fdit  and  fand. 

The  fait,  however,  ftiould  not  be  that  extrafted  from 
polverine  or  the  aflies  of  the  Syiian  kali,  but  that  from 
BARILLA,  growing  a-out  Alicant  in  Spain.  It  is  very 
rare  that  we  can  have  the  barilla  pure  ;  the  Spaniards 
in  burning  the  herb  make  a  pra<?klce  of  mixing  another 
herb  along  with  it,  which  alters  its  quality ;  or  of 
adding  fand  to  it  to  incrcafe  the  weight,  which  is 
eafily  difcovered  if  the  addition  be  only  made  after 
the  boilino;  of  the  afties,  but  next  to  impoftible  if  made 
in  the  boiling.  It  is  from  this  adulteration  that  thofe 
threads  and  other  defedls  in  plate  glafs  arife.  To 
prepare  the  fah,  they  clean  it  well  of  all  foreign  mat- 
ters; pound  or  grind  it  with  a  kind  of  mill,  and  finally 
fift  it  pretty  fine. 

Pearl-alhes,  properly  purified,  will  furnifli  the  alkali 
fait  requifite  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  it  will  be  neccftary 
to  add  borax  or  common  fait,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
fufion,  and  prevent  the  glafs  from  ftiffening  in  that 
degree  of  heat  in  which  it  is  to  be  wrought  into  plates. 
For  purifying  the  ptarl-afties,  diftblve  them  in  four 
times  their  weight  of  boiling  water,  in  a  pot  of  caft 
iron,  always  kept  clean  from  ruft.  Let  the  folution 
be  removed  into  a  clean  tub,  and  remain  there  24  hours 
or  longer.  Having  decanted  the  clear  part  of  the 
fluid  from  the  dregs  or  fediment,  put  it  again  in  the 
iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the  water  till  the  falts  are  left 
perfectly  dry.  Prefcrve  them  in  ftoDt-j.irs,  wiU  fecu- 
red  from  air  and  moifture. 


fing  the  mixture  through  another  fieve.  This  done, 
they  lay  them  in  the  annealing  furnace  for  about  two 
hours ;  in  which  time  the  matter  becomes  very  light 
and  white  :  in  this  ftate  they  are  called  frit  or  friita; 
and  are  to  be  laid  up  in  a  dry  clean  place,  to  give 
them  time  to  incorporate  1  they  lie  here  for  at  leaft  a 
year. 

When  they  would  employ  this  frit,  they  lay  it  for 
fome  hours  in  the  furnace,  adding  to  fome  the  frag- 
ments or  (hards  of  old  and  ill  made  glaftes ;  taking 
care  firft  to  calcine  the  ftiards  by  heating  them  red- 
hot  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  cafting  them  into  cold 
water.  To  the  mixture  muft  likewife  be  added  man-- 
ganefe,  to  promote  the  fufion  and  purification. 

The  beft  compofition  for  looking-glafs  pUtcs  confiftd 
of  60  pounds  of  white  fand  cleanfcd,  25  pounds  of 
purified  pcarl-afties,  15  pounds  of  faltpetrc,  and  7 
pounds  of  borax.  If  a  yellow  tinge  fliouid  affecl  the 
glafs,  a  fmall  proportion  of  magncfia,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  arfenic,  ftiould  be  added.  An  ounce 
of  the  magnefia  may  be  firft  tried  ;  and  if  this  proves 
infufficient,  the  quantity  ftiould  be  increafed. 

A  cheaper  compofition  for  looking-glafs  plate  con- 
fifts of  60  pounds  of  the  white-fand,  20  pounds  of 
pearl-afties,  10  pounds  of  common  fait,  7  pounds  of 
nitre,  2  pounds  of  arfenic,  and  i  pound  of  borax.  The 
matter  of  which  the  glaflcs  are  made  at  the  famous 
manufadture  of  St  Gobin  in  France,  is  a  compofition 
of  folder  and  of  r.  veiy  white  fan!,  which  are  care- 
fully cleaned  of  all  heterogeneous  bodies  ;  afterwards 
walhed  for  feveral  times,  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  pulve- 
rized in  a  mill,  confiding  of  many  pcftles,  which  are 
moved  by  horfes.  When  this  is  done,  the  fand  is  fift- 
ed through  filk  ficves  and  dried. 

The  matter  thus  far  prepared  is  equally  fit  for  plate- 
glafs,  to  be  formed  cither  for  blowing  or  by  cafting. 

The  largert  glaftes  at  St  Gobin  are  run;  the  middlii- 
lizcd  and  fmall  ones  arc  blown. 

2.  Biotving  the  plates.  The  workhoufes,  furnaces, 
&c.  ufed  in  the  making  of  this  kind  of  plateglafs,  are 
the  fame,  except  that  they  are  fmaller,  and  that  the 
carquaiftts  are  difpoftd  in  a  large  covered  gallery,  over 
againft  the  furnace,  as  tiiofe  in  the  following  article, 
to  which  the  leader  is  referred. 

5  E  I  After 
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Glaft.  After  the  materials  are  vitrified  by  the  heat  of  the 

■■  y  fire,  and  the  glafs  is  fufficiently  refined,  the  workman 
dips  in  his  blowing-iron,  fix  feet  long,  and  two  inches 
in  diameter,  fharpened  at  the  end  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth,  and  widened  at  the  other,  that  the  matter  may 
adhtre  to  it.  By  this  means  he  takes  up  a  Imall  ball 
of  m<!tter,  which  llicks  to  the  end  of  the  tube  by  con- 
ftantly  turning  it.  He  then  blows  into  thi.-  tube,  that 
the  air  may  (a^cU  the  annexed  ball  ;  and  carrying  it 
over  a  bucket  of  water,  which  is  placed  on  a  lupport 
at  the  heigl;t  of  ah.iit  four  feet,  he  fprinklcs  the  end 
of  the  tube  to  which  the  matter  adheres,  with  water, 
Hill  turning  it,  that  by  this  cooling  the  matter  may 
coalcfce  with  the  tube,  and  be  fit  for  fullaining  a 
greater  weight.  He  dips  the  tube  again  into  the  fame 
pot,  and  proceeds  as  before  ;  and  dipping  it  in  the  pot 
a  third  tim?,  he  takes  it  out,  loaded  with  matter,  in 
the  fh;ipe  of  a  pear,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  foot  long,  and  cools  it  at  the  bucket  ;  at  the  fame 
time  blowing  into  the  tube,  and  with  tlie  affillance  of 
a  labourer,  giving  it  a  balancing  motion,  he  caufjs  the 
matter  to  lengthen  ;  which,  by  repeating  this  opera- 
tion ftvcral  times,  alFumes  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  tcr- 
nriinating  like  a  ball  at  the  bottom,  and  in  a  point  at 
the  top.  The  afiillant  is  then  placed  on  a  ftool  three 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  and  on  tliis  ftool  there  are  two 
upright  pieces  of  timber,  with  a  crofs  beam  of  the 
fame,  for  fupporting  the  glafs  and  tube,  which  are 
kept  in  an  obhque  pofition  by  the  afiillant,  that  the 
malfer  workman  may  with  a  punchion  let  in  a  wooden 
handle,  and  with  a  mallet  make  a  hole  in  the  mrfs: 
this  hole  is  drilled  at  the  centre  of  the  ball  that  termi- 
nates the  cylinder,  and  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
When  the  glafs  is  pierced,  the  defefts  of  ic  are  per- 
ceived ;  if  it  is  tolerably  perfect,  the  workman  lays 
the  tube  horizontally  on  a  little  iron  trelTcl,  placed  on 
the  fupport  of  the  aperture  of  the  furnace.  Having 
expofed  it  to  the  heat  for  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  takes  it  away,  and  with  a  pair  of  long  and 
broad  (hears,  extremely  fliarp  at  the  end,  widens  the 
glafs,  by  infinuating  the  fhears  into  the  hole  made 
with  the  punchion,  whilft  the  afiillant,  mounted  on  the 
ftool,  turns  it  round,  till  at  laft  the  opening  is  fo  large 
as  to  make  a  pet  fed  cylinder  at  bottom.  When  this 
is  done,  the  v.'orkman  lays  his  glafs  upon  the  tiefitls 
at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  to  heat  it  :  he  then  gives 
it  to  his  afliftant  on  the  ftool,  and  with  large  fhears 
cuts  the  mafs  of  matter  up  to  half  its  height.  There 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  an  iron  tool  called /on/i/, 
which  is  now  heating,  that  it  may  unite  and  coalefce 
ivith  the  glafs  juft  cut,  and  perform  the  office  which 
the  tube  did  before  it  was  ftparated  from  the  glafs. 
This  pontil  is  a  piece  of  iron  fix  feet  lojig,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cane  or  tube,  having  at  the  end  of  it  a  finall 
iron  bar,  a  fot.t  long,  laid  equally  upon  the  long  one, 
and  making  with  it  a  T.  This  little  bar  is  full  of  the 
matter  of  the  glafs,  about  four  inches  thick.  This 
red-hot  pontil  is  prefented  to  the  diameter  of  the 
glafs,  which  coalefces  immediately  with  the  matter 
round  the  pontil,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  glafs  for  the 
following  operation.  When  this  is  done,  they  fepa- 
rate  the  lube  from  the  glafs,  by  ftriking  a  few  blows 
with  a  chlfrd  upon  the  end  of  the  tube  which  has  been 
cooled  ;  fo  that  the  glafs  breaks  dittftly,  and  makes 
this  feparation,  the  tube  being  difcharged  of  the  glafs 
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now  adhering  to  the  pontil.  They  next  prefent  to  ths 
furnace  the  pontil  of  the  glafs,  laying  it  on  the  trefiel 
to  heat,  and  redden  the  end  of  that  glafs,  that  the 
workm^Vi  may  open  it  with  his  fhears,  as  he  has  al- 
ready opened  one  end  of  it,  to  complete  the  cyh'ndcr; 
the  alhftant  holding  it  on  his  ftool  as  before.  For  the 
laft  time,  they  put  the  pontil  on  the  treflVl,  that  the 
glafs  may  become  red-hot,  and  the  workman  cuts  it 
quite  open  with  his  Oicars,  tight  ovcr-a  ainit  the  fore- 
mentioned  cut;  this  he  does  as  before,  taking  care  that 
both  cuts  are  in  the  lame  line.  In  tlic  mean  time, 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  carqu:,i{fcs  come;  to  re- 
receive  the  glafs  upon  an  iron  (hovLl  two  feet  and  a 
half  long  without  the  handle,  and  two  feet  wide,  with 
a  fmall  border  of  an  inch  and  a  halt  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  toward,  the  handle  of  the  fhovel.  Lfpon 
this  the  glafs  is  laid,  flattening  it  a  little  with  a  fniall 
(tick  a  foot  and  a  halt  long,  fo  that  the  cut  of  the 
glafs  is  turned  upwards.  I'hey  iVparate  the  glafs  from 
the  pontil,  by  lliiking  a  few  gentle  blows  between  the 
two  with  a  chifftl.  The  gbls  is  then  removed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hot  carquailfc,  where  it  becomes  red-hot 
gradually  ;  the  workman,  with  an  iron  tool  fix  feet 
long,  and  widened  at  the  end  in  form  of  a  club  at  cards 
four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide  on  each  fide, 
very  flat,  and  not  lialf  an  inch  thick,  grad\ially  lifts 
up  the  cut  part  of  the  glafs  to  unfold  it  out  of  its  form 
of  a  flattened  cylinder,  and  render  it  fmooth,  by  turn- 
ing it  down  upon  the  hearth  of  the  carquaifl'e.  The 
tool  already  dtfcribed  being  infinuated  within  the  cy- 
linder, performs  this  operation  by  being  piifhed  hard 
againll  all  the  parts  of  the  glafs.  When  tlieglal's  is  thus 
made  quite  fmooth,  it  is  pulhed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
carquauTe  or  annealing  furnace  with  a  fmall  iron  raker, 
and  ranged  there  with  a  little  iron  hook.  When  the 
carquaiffe  is  full,  it  is  flopped  and  cemented  as  in  the 
cafe  ot  run  glafles,  and  the  glsfs  remains  there  for  a 
fortnight  to  be  annealed  ;  after  nhich  time  they  are 
taken  out  to  be  pohflied.  A  workman  can  make  but 
one  glafs  in  an  hour,  and  he  works  and  rells  for  fix 
hours  alternately. 

Such  was  the  method  formerly  made  ufe  of  for  blow- 
ing plate-glafs,  looking-glaffes,  &c  ;  but  the  work- 
men, by  this  method,  could  never  exceed  50  inches  in 
length,  and  a  proportional  breadth,  bccaufe  what  were 
larger  were  always  found  to  warp,  which  prevented 
them  from  refletting  the  objefts  regularly,  and  wanted 
fubftance  to  bear  the  neccflary  grinding.  Thcfe  im- 
pcrfeftions  have  been  remedied  by  the  following  inven- 
tion of  the  Sieur  Abraham  Thevart,  in  France,  about 
the  year  1688. 

3.  Cajling  or  Running  of  Large  Mirror-GiAss  Plates. 
The  furnace  is  of  a  very  large  dimcnfion,  enviro- 
ned with  fevcral  ovens,  or  annealing  furnaces,  called  rrxK 
carquatjjes,  befides  others  for  making  of  frit  and  cal- 
cinnig  old  pieces  of  glaf*.  This  furnace,  before  it 
is  fit  to  run  glafs,  cofts  3500 1.  It  feldom  lafts  above 
three  years,  and  even  in  that  time  it  mull  be  refitted 
every  fix  months.  It  takes  fix  months  to  rebuild  it,  and 
three  mouths  to  refit  it.  The  melting  pots  are  as  big  ai 
large  hogfheads,  and  containabout  2000  weight  of  metal. 
If  one  of  them  burfts  in  the  furnace,  the  lofs  of  the  mat- 
ter and  time  amounts  to  250  1.  '1  he  materials  in  thefe 
pots  are  the  fame  as  defcribed  before.  When  the  furnace 
is  red  hot,  ihefe  materials  are  put  in  at  three  different 
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tJtnes,  becaufe  that  helps  the  fufion  ;  and  in  2+  hours 
'  they  arc  vitrilied,  refined,  fettled,  and  fit  far  carting.  A 
is  the  bocca,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace  ;  B  is  the  ci- 
ttern that  conveys  the  liquid  glafs  it  receives  out  of  ihe 
melting-pots  in  the  furnace  to  the  calling  table.  Thtfe 
ciilerns  are  filled  in  the  fumace,  and  remain  therein  lix 
hours  after  they  are  filled  ;  and  then  arc  hooktd  out 
by  the  means  of  a  large  iron  chain,  guided  by  a  pully, 
placed  upon  a  carriage  with  four  wheels  marked  C,  by 
two  men.  This  carriage  lias  no  middle  piece  ;  fo  that 
whtn  it  has  brought  the  cll'rrn  to  the  carting-table  D, 
thty  flip  off  the  bottom  of  the  cirtern,  and  out  rullus 
a  torrent  of  flaming  matter  upon  the  table  :  this  mat- 
ter is  confined  to  certain  dimenfions  \,y  the  iron  ruleis 
EEv  which  are  moveable,  retain  the  fluid  matter,  and 
determine  the  width  of  the  glafs;  while  a  man,  with 
the  roller  F  refting  on  the  edge  of  the  iron  ruler'.,  re- 
ducclh  it  as  it  cools  to  an  equal  ihickncfs,  which  is 
done  in  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  This  table  is  fupport- 
ed  on  a  wooden  frame,  withtruftles  for  the  con-/enience 
of  moving  to  the  annealing  furnace;  into  which,  ftrcw- 
ed  with  f.ind,  the  new  plate  is  rtioved,  where  it  will 
tirdcn  in  about  10  days. 

What  is  mort  furprifing  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  operation,  is  the  quicknefs  and  addrefs  where- 
with fuch  maffy  cillernp,  filled  with  a  ilaming  matter, 
are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  conveyed  to  the  table, 
and  poured  therein,  the  glafs  fpread,  &c.  The  whole 
is  inconceivable  to  fuch  as  have  not  been  eye-witnertcs 
of  that  furprifing  manufa<flure. 

As  fall  as  the  ciilerns  are  emptied,  they  carry  them 
back  to  the  furnace  and  take  frcrti  ones,  which  they 
empty  as  before.  This  they  continue  to  do  fo  long 
as  there  are  any  full  ciilerns  ;  laying  as  many  plates 
in  each  carquaifle  as  it  will  hold,  and  flopping  them 
up  wiih  doors  of  baked  earth,  and  every  chink  with 
cement,  as  foon  as  they  are  full,  to  let  them  anneal, 
and  cool  again,  which  requires  about  14.  days. 

The  firll  running  being  difpatched,  they  prepare 
another,  by  filling  the  ciilerns  anew  from  the  matter 
in  the  pots;  and  after  the  fecond,  a  third;  and  even 
a  fourth  time,  till  the  melting-pots  are  quite  empty. 

The  ciilerns  at  each  running  rtiould  remain  at  leaft 
fix  hours  in  the  furnace  to  whiten  ;  and  when  tiie  firll 
annealing  furnace  is  full,  the  carting -table  is  to  be  car- 
ried to  another.  It  need  not  here  be  obferved,  that 
the  carquailTes,  or  annealing  fuinaces,  murt  firll  have 
been  heated  to  the  degree  proper  for  them.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  the  oven-full,  or  the  quantity  cf 
matter  commonly  prepared,  fupplies  the  running  of  18 
glalTes,  which  is  pertormed  in  i8  hour?,  being  an  hour 
for  each  glafs.  The  workmea  work  fix  hours,  and 
are  then  relieved  by  others. 

When  the  pots  are  emptied,  they  take  them  out,  as 
well  as  the  tillerns,  to  fcrape  off  what  glafs  remains, 
which  otherwife  would  grow  green  by  continuance  of 
fire,  and  fpoil  the  glafles.  1  hey  are  not  filled  again 
in  Icfs  than  36  hours,  fo  that  they  put  the  matter  in- 
to the  furnace,  and  begin  to  mn  it  every  54  hours. 

The  manner  of  heating  the  large  furnaces  is  very  fin- 
gular  :  the  two  tifors,  or  perfons  employed  for  that 
purpofe,  in  their  rtiirts,  run  fwiftly  round  the  furnace 
without  making  the  leall  ftop  :  as  they  run  along,  they 
take  two  billets,  or  pieces  ot  wood,  which  are  cut  for 
the  purpofe  ;  thefe  ibcy  throw  into  the  firft  tiflart ; 
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and  continiiing  their  courfe,  do  the  fame  for  the  fe- 
cond.  This  they  hold  without  interruption  for  fix 
hours  fuccefiively  ;  after  which  they  are  rclicvrd  Ly 
o;hcrs,  &c.  U  is  furprifing  that  two  luch  fmali  pieces  of 
wood,  and  which  are  confumed  in  an  imlant,  Ihould 
keep  the  furnace  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  ;  which 
is  luch,  that  a  large  bar  of  iron,  laid  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  furnace,  becomes  red- hot  in  lefs  ihiix 
half  a  minute. 

The  gUfs,  when  taken  out  of  the  melting- furnace, 
neeJs  i;oihing  farther  but  to  be  ground,  polilhcd,  and 
foliated. 

^.GnndinganJ  Pon/hing  o/PIuie-Gi.in.  Glafs  is  maJ« 
tranlparent  by  fire  ;  but  it  receives  its  luftre  by  tins 
fl<ill  and  labour  of  the  grinder  and  poliflicr  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  takes  it  rough  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
maker. 

In  order  to  grind  plate-glafs,  they  lay  it  hori- 
zontally up-)n  a  flat  Uone  table  made  ol  a  very  fine- 
grained fice-rtone  ;  and  for  its  greater  fecurity  they  pla- 
rter  it  down  \s  ith  lime  or  rtucco  ;  for  other  a  ife  the  force 
of  the  workmen,  or  the  motion  of  the  wheel  with  which 
tliey  gtind  it,   would  move  it  about. 

This  llone  table  is  fupported  by  a  ftrong  frame  A, 
made  oj  wood,  with  a  ledge  quite  rour.d  its  edges,  ri- 
fing  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  L'pore 
this  glafs  to  be  ground  is  laid  another  rough  glafs  not 
above  half  fo  big,  and  fo  Icofe  as  to  Hide  upon  it  ;  but 
cemented  to  a  wooden  plank,  to  guard  it  fVo.n  the  in- 
jury it  murt  othcrwilc  receive  from  the  fcraping  of  the 
wheel  to  which  this  plank  is  fartenedr  and  from  tlie 
weights  laid  upon  it  to  promote  the  grinding  or  triture 
ot  the  gladiss.  The  wtiole  is  covered  with  a  wheel  B, 
made  ot  hard  light  wood,  about  fix  inclies  in  diameter, 
by  pulling  of  ivhich  backwards  and  forwards  alternate- 
ly, and  fomvtimes  turning  it  round,  the  workmen, 
who  always  rtand  oppofite  to  each  other,  produce  a 
conrtant  attrition  between  the  two  glsfils,  and  bring 
them  to  what  degree  of  fmoothnefs  they  pleale,  by  firlt 
pouring  in  water  and  coarfe  fand  ;  after  that,  a  finer 
lort  ot  fand,  as  the  work  advanceth,  till  at  lart  they 
mull  pour  in  the  powder  of  fmalt.  As  the  upper  or  in- 
cumbent glafs  polirties  and  grows  fmoother,  it  mult  be 
taken  away,  and  another  irom  time  to  time  put  in  its 
place. 

Ihis  engine  is  called  a  mill  hy  the  artiils,  and  is  ufeJ 
only  in  the  largeU-fized  glalfes ;  for  in  the  grinding  oP 
the  led'cr  glalles,  they  are  content  to  work  without  a 
wheel,  and  to  have  only  four  wooden  handles  faitened 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  done  which  loads  the  upper 
plank,  by  which  they  work  it  about. 

When  the  grinder  has  done  his  part,  who  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  the  glafs  to  an  cxaft  plainnefs,  it 
is  turned  over  to  the  polillier  ;  who,  with  the  fine  pow- 
der of  tripoli  llone  or  emery,  brings  it  to  a  perfecl 
evcnnefs  and  lurtre.  The  iiillrument  made  ulc  of  111 
this  branch  is  a  board,  c  c,  furniftied  with  a  felt,  and 
a  fmall  roller,  which  the  woikman  moves  by  means  of 
a  double  handle  at  both  ends.  The  artirt,  in  v? jrkin^ 
this  roller,  is  affiiled  with  a  wooden  hoop  or  fpring  to 
the  end  of  nhich  it  is  fixed  :  for  the  fpring,  by  con- 
fljntly  bringing  the  roller  back  to  the  lame  points,  fa- 
cihtates  the  action  of  the  workman's  arin. 

Colouring  of  Glass.  That  the  colours  given  to  glaf» 
may  ha?e  their  full  beauty,  it  ciull  be  obferved,  (ha: 
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Gtaft.  every  pot  when  new,  and  firft  ufeJ,  leaves  a  fouloefs  the 
"^V"""  in  the  glafs  from  its  own  earthy  parts ;  fo  that  a  co- 
loured glafs  made  in  a  new  pot  can  never  be  bright  or 
perfedly  fine.  For  this  reafon,  the  larger  ot  thtfe, 
when  new,  may  be  glazed  with  white  glafs  ;  but  tlie 
fecond  time  of  ufing  the  pots  lofe  this  foulncfs.  The 
glazing  may  be  done  by  reducing  the  glaU  to  powder, 
and  moillening  the  infide  of  the  pot  with  water;  while 
it  is  yet  moift,  put  in  fome  of  the  powdered  glafs,  and 
fhake  it  about,  till  the  whole  inner  furface  of  the  pot 
be  covered  by  as  much  as  will  adhere  to  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  moillure.  Throw  out  the  redundant  part 
of  the  powdered  glafs  ;  and  the  pot  being  dry,  fet  it 
in  a  furnace  fufficiently  hot  to  vitrify  the  glafs  adhering 
to  it,  and  let  it  continue  there  fome  time;  after  which, 
care  mull  be  taken  to  let  it  cool  gradually.  Thofe 
pots  which  have  ferved  for  one  colour  muft  not  be  ufed 
for  another  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  old  matter  will 
fpoil  the  colour  of  the  new.  The  colours  mufl  be  very 
carefully  calcined  to  a  proper  degree  ;  for  if  they  are 
calcined  either  too  much  or  too  little,  they  never  do 
well ;  the  proper  proportion,  as  to  quantity,  mud  alfo 
carefully  be  regarded,  and  the  furnaces  muft  be  fed 
with  dry  hard  wood.  And  all  the  proccfTcs  fuccecd 
much  the  better  if  the  colour  be  ufed  dividedly,  that 
is,  a  part  of  it  in  the  frit,  and  the  reft  in  the  melted 
metal. 

A  hard  glafs,  proper  for  receiving  colours,  may  be 
prepared  by  pulverifing  12  pounds  of  the  belt  fand, 
cleanfed  by  wafhing  in  a  glafs  or  flint  mortar,  and  mix- 
ing feven  pounds  of  pearl-afhes,  or  any  fixed  alkaline 
fait,  purified  with  nitre,  one  pound  of  falt-pctre,  and 
half  a  pound  of  borax,  and  pounding  them  together. 
A  glafs  lefs  hard  may  be  prepared  of  twelve  pounds 
of  white  fand  cleanfed,  feven  pounds  of  pearl-afties 
purified  with  faltpetre,  one  pound  of  nitre,  half  a 
pound  of  borax,  and  four  ounces  of  arfenic,  prepared 
as  before. 

Amethyjl  cohurcd.  See  Purple  below,  and  the  article 
Amethyst. 

Balas  colour.  Put  into  a  pot  cryflal  frit,  thrice 
wafhed  in  water  ;  tinge  this  with  manganefe,  prepared 
into  a  clear  purple  ;  to  this  add  alumen  cali'vum,  fift- 
ed  fine,  in  fmall  quantities,  and  at  feveral  times :  this 
will  make  the  glafs  grow  yellowifti,  and  a  little  reddi(h, 
but  not  blackifh,  and  always  diffipates  the  manganefe, 
The  laft  time  you  add  manganefe  give  no  more  of  the 
alumen  cativum,  unlefs  the  colour  be  too  full.  Thus  will 
the  glafs  be  exaftly  of  the  colour  of  the  balas-ruby.  See 
Ruby  Gljss. 

The  common  blach  colour.  The  glafs  makers  take 
eld  broken  glafs  of  different  colours,  grind  it  to 
powder,  and  add  to  it,  by  different  parcels,  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  zaffar  and  one  part 
manganefe  :  when  well  purified,  they  work  it  into  vef- 
fels,  &c. 

Glafs  beads  are  coloured  with  manganefe  only. 

Black  velvet  colour.  To  give  this  deep  and  fine  colour 
to  glafs,  take  of  cryftalline  and  pulverine  frit,  of  each 
20  pounds  ;  of  calx  of  lead  and  tin  four  pounds ;  fet  all 
together  in  a  pot  in  the  furnace,  well  heated  ;  when 
the  glafs  is  formed  and  pure,  take  fteel  well  calcined 
and  powdered,  fcales  of  iron  that  fly  off  from  the 
faith's  anvil,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  powder  and 
*jix  them  well ;  then  put  fix  ounces  of  this  powder  to 
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above  dcfcribcd  metal  while  in  fufion  ;  mix  the 
whole  thoroughly  together,  and  let  them  a'l  boil 
ftrongly  together  ;  then  let  it  ftand  in  fufion  12  hour* 
to  purify,  and  after  this  woik  it.  It  will  be  a  moft  ele- 
gant velvet  black. 

There  is  another  way  of  doing  this,  which  alfo  pro- 
duces a  very  fair  black.  It  is  this  :  take  a  hundred 
weight  of  rochetta  frit,  add  to  this  two  pounds  of  tar- 
tar and  fix  pounds  of  manganefe,  both  in  fine  powder; 
mix  them  well,  and  put  them  to  the  metal  while  in 
fufion,  at  different  times,  in  feveral  parcels  ;  let  it 
ftand  in  fufion  after  this  for  four  days,  and  then 
work  it. 

A  glafs  peifedlly  black  may  alfo  be  formed  to  ten 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs 
above  defcribed,  one  ounce  of  zaffcr,  fix  drams  of 
manganefe,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  iron  ftrongly  cal- 
cined. 

Blue  colour.  A  full  blue  may  be  made  by  adding 
fix  drams  of  zaffer  and  two  drams  of  manganefe  to 
ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafsj 
defcribed  above.  For  a  very  cool  or  pure  blue  glafs, 
half  an  ounce  of  calcined  copper  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
the  manganefe,  and  the  proportion  of  zaffer  dimiuifhed 
by  one  half.  Glafs  refembling  fapphire  may  be  made 
with  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
glafs,  three  drams  and  one  fcruple  of  zaffer,  and  one 
diam  of  the  calx  cajfii,  or  precipitation  of  gold  by  tin; 
or  inllead  of  this  latter  ingredient,  two  drams  and  two 
fcruples  of  manganefe.  Or  a  fapphire-coloured  glafs 
may  be  made  by  mixing  with  any  quantity  of  the  hard 
glafs  one  eighth  of  its  weight  of  fmalt.  For  a  beautiful 
blue  glafs  produced  from  the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt, 
fee  Chemistry,  n^iigg. 

Venetian  Iroiun,  ivhh  gold  fpangles ,  commonly  called 
the  phitofopher'sjlone,  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  take  of  the  fecond  compofition  for  hard  glafs 
above  defcribed,  and  of  the  compofition  for  pafte,  of 
each  five  pounds,  and  of  highly  calcined  iron  an  ounce; 
mix  them  well,  and  fufe  them  till  the  iron  be  perfeftly 
vitrified,  and  has  tinged  the  glafs  of  a  deep  tranfparent 
yellow  brown  colour.  Powder  this  glafs,  and  add  to 
it  two  pounds  of  powdered  glafs  of  antimony;  grind 
them  together,  and  thus  mi:;  them  well.  Take  part 
of  this  mixture,  and  rub  into  it  80  or  100  leaves  of  the 
counterfeit  leaf  gold  called  Dutch  gold;  and  when 
the  parts  of  the  gold  feem  fulficiently  divided,  mix  the 
powder  containing  it  with  the  other  part  of  the  glafs. 
Fufe  the  whole  with  a  moderate  heat  till  the  powder 
run  into  a  vitreous  mafs,  fit  to  be  wrought  into  any  of 
the  figures  or  vellels  into  which  it  is  ufually  formed  ; 
but  avoid  a  perfedt  liquefaction ,  becaufe  that  in  a 
fiiort  time  dettroys  the  equal  dilTufion  of  the  fpangles, 
and  vitrifies,  at  leaft  in  part,  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  compofed  ;  converting  the  whole  into  a  kind  of 
tranfparent  olive-coloured  glafs.  This  kind  of  glafs 
is  ufed  for  a  great  variety  of  toys  and  ornaments 
with  us,  who  at  prefent  procure  it  from  the  Vene- 
tians. 

Chalcedony.  A  mixture  of  feveral  ingredients  with 
the  common  matter  of  glafs,  will  make  it  reprefent  the 
fcmiopake  gems,  the  jafpers,  agates,  chalcedonies,  &c. 
The  way  of  making  thefe  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  method  of  making  marbled  paper,  by  feveral 
colours  dilfolved  in  feveral  liquors,  which  are  fuch  a« 
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will  not  readily  mix  with  one  another  wlicn  put  in 
to  water,  befure  they  are  call  upon  the  paper  which 
13  to  be  culourcd.  There  are  feveral  ways  of  making 
thefe  varioully  coloured  glafles,  but  the  bell  is  the  fol- 
io A'ing. 

DilFolve  four  ounces  of  fine  leaf  filvcr  in  a  ijlafs  vcf- 
fel  in  llrong  aquafortis  ;  Hop  up  the  veffel,  and  fct  it 
alide.  —  In  another  vefiel,  dilfjlve  five  ounces  of  quick- 
(ilver  ill  a  pound  of  aqu:ifortis,  and  fet  this  alide. — 
In  another  gafs  vcflel,  diffjlve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 
three  ounces  of  fine  filvev,  firil  calcined  in  this  manner: 
amalgamate  the  iiiver  with  mercury,  mix  the  amalga- 
gam  with  twice  its  weiglit  of  common  fait  well  puri- 
fied, put  the  mixture  in  an  open  fire  in  a  crucible,  that 
the  mercury  may  fly  ofl",  and  the  filvcr  be  left  in  form 
of  powder.  Mix  this  pawder  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  common  fait  well  purified,  and  calcine  this  for  fix 
hours  in  a  llrong  fire;  when  cold,  walh  ofl"  the  fait  by 
repeated  boilings  in  co:nmon  water,  and  then  put  the 
filver  into  the  aquafortis.  Set  this  folution  alfo  afide. 
—  In  atiother  veffLl,  diffolve  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis 
three  ounces  offal  ammoniac;  pourolF  the  folution,  and 
diffolve  in  It  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Set  this 
alfo  afide.  —  In  anoiiier  vefTel,  dlfiolve  three  ounces  of 
fal  ammoni.:c  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis  ;  then  put  Into 
the  folution  cinuabir,  crticus  martij,  ultramarine,  and 
ferretto  of  S,)jin,  of  each  half  an  ounce.  Set  this  alio 
afide. — In  another  veiTci,  diffolve  in  a  pound  of  aqua- 
fortis three  ounces  of  f,il  ammoniac  ;  then  put  into  it 
crocus  martis  made  with  vinegar,  calcined  tin,  zafTer, 
and  cinnabar,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  let  each  of  thefe 
be  powdered  very  fine,  and  put  gently  into  the  aqua- 
fortis. Set  this  alfo  allJe.  —  In  another  veflel,  difiolve 
three  ounces  offal  ammoniac  in  a  poun  '  of  aquafortis, 
and  add  to  it  brafo  calcined  with  brimllone,  brafs  thrice 
calcined,  manganefe,  and  fcales  of  iron  which  fall  from 
the  fmith's  anvil,  of  each  hulf  an  ounce;  let  each  be 
well  powdered,  and  put  gently  into  the  velTel.  Then 
fet  this  alfo  afide. —  In  another  velR!,  diffolve  two  oun- 
ces offal  ammoniac  in  a  pound  of  aquafortis,  and  put 
to  it  verdlgrealc  an  ounce,  red  lead,  cinde  a:i;imoriy, 
and  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol,  of  each  h  ilf  au 
ounce  ;  put  thefe  well  powd'j'd  Icllurely  into  the  vef- 
fel,  and  fet  this  alfo  afide. — lii  another  veflel,  difiolve 
tivo  ounces  of  fal  ammoniac  In  a  pound  of  aquafortis, 
and  add  orpiment,  white  aifenlc,  painters  lake,  of  each 
half  an  ounce. 

Keep  the  above  nine  velTels  in  a  moderate  heat  for 
15  days,  (baking  them  well  at  times.  After  this  pour 
all  the  matters  from  thefe  veffels  into  one  large  velTcl, 
well  luted  at  its  bottom ;  let  this  Hand  fix  days,  fhaking 
it  at  times  ;  and  then  fet  it  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  and 
evaporate  all  the  liquor,  and  there  will  remain  a  powder 
of  a  purplllh  green. 

When  this  is  to  be  wrought,  put  into  a  pot  very 
clear  metal,  made  of  broken  cryllalllne  and  white  glafs 
that  has  been  ufed  ;  for  with  the  virgin-frit,  or  iuch 
as  has  never  been  wrought,  the  chalcedony  can  never 
be  made,  as  the  colours  do  not  Hick  to  it,  but  are 
confumed  by  the  frit.  To  cTery  pot  of  20  pounds  of 
this  metal  put  two  or  three  ounces  of  this  powder  at 
three  feveral  times;  incorpoiate  the  powder  well  with 
the  glafs;  and  let  it  remain  an  hour  between  each  time 
of  putting  in  the  powders.  After  all  are  in,  let  it 
ftand  24  hours ;  iheu  let  the  ghfs  be  well  mixed,  and 
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take  an  afTay  of  it,  which  will  be  found  of  a  yellowilh 
blue  ;  return  this  many  limes  into  the  furnace  ;  when 
it  begins  to  grow  cold,  It  will  fiiow  many  waves  of  dif- 
fercnt  colours  very  beantifuly.  Then  take  tartar  eight 
ounces,  loot  of  the  chimney  two  ounces,  crocus  mar- 
tis made  with  brimllone,  half  an  ounce  ;  let  thefe  be 
well  powdered  and  mixed,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  the  glafs  at  fix  times,  waiting  a  little  while  be- 
tween each  ])ulting  in.  When  the  whole  is  put  in,  let 
the  glafs  boil  and  fettle  for  24  hours  ;  then  make  a 
Utile  glafs  be>d)  of  it  ;  which  put  in  the  furnace  many 
times,  and  fte  if  the  glafs  be  enough,  and  whether  it 
have  on  the  oulfide  veins  of  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  other  colours,  and  have,  befide  thefe  veins,  waves 
like  thofe  of  the  chalcedonies,  jafpers,  and  oriental 
agates,  and  if  the  body  kept  within  looks  as  red  as 
fire. 

When  it  is  found  to  anfwer  thus,  it  is  perfeiS,  and 
may  be  worked  into  toys  and  veflUs,  which  will  al- 
ways be  beautifully  variegated  :  thefe  mull  be  well  an- 
nealed, which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  their  veins. 
Malles  of  this  may  be  polilhed  at  the  lapidary's  wheel 
as  natural  Hones,  and  appear  very  beautiful.  If  in 
the  working  the  matter  grow  tranfparent,  the  work 
mull  be  Hopped,  and  more  tartar,  fool,  and  crocus  mar- 
tis mull  be  put  to  it,  which  will  give  it  again  the  ne- 
ceffary  body  and  opacity,  without  which  it  does  not 
fiiow  the  colours  weU. 

Chryfolite  colour  may  be  made  of  ten  pounds  of  either 
of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs  defcribed  abovcj  and 
fix  drams  of  calcined  iron. 

Red  cornelian  colour  mzy  hi  formed  by  adding  one 
pound  of  glafs  of  antimony,  two  ounces  of  the  calci- 
ned vitriol  called _/Jiflr/f/  ofA/'i',  and  one  dram  of  .manga- 
nefe or  magnefia,  to  two  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions for  hard  glafs.  The  glafs  of  antimony  and 
magnefia  are  fiill  fufed  with  the  other  glafs,  and  then 
powdered^and  ground  with  the  fcailet  ochre:  the  whole 
mixture  is  allerwards  fufed  with  a  gentle  heat  till  all 
the  ingredients  are  incorporated.  A  gbfs  refembling 
the  white  cornelian  may  be  made  of  two  pounds  of  ei- 
ther of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs,  and  two  drams 
of  yellow  ochre  well  walhcd,  and  one  ounce  of  calcined 
bones:  grind  ihcra  together,  and  fufe  them  with  a- 
gentle  heat. 

Emerald  colour.      See  Greea  below. 

Garnet  colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  the  work- 
men take  the  following  method.  They  take  equal 
quantities  of  cryllal  and  rochetta  frit,  and  to  every 
hundred  weight  of  this  mixture  they  add  a  pound  of 
manganefe  and  an  ounce  of  prepared  zaffer :  thefe  are 
to  be  powdered  feparately,  then  mixed  and  added  by 
degrees  to  the  flit  while  in  the  furnace.  Great  care 
is  to  be  taken  to  mix  the  manganefe  and  zafier  very 
perfectly  ;  and  when  the  matter  has  Hood  24  hours  ia 
fufion,  it  may  be  worked. 

Glafs  of  this  kind  may  be  made  by  adding  one  pound 
of  glafs  of  antimony,  one  dram  of  manganefe,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  precipitate  of  gold  by  tin,  to 
two  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
glafs ;  or  the  precipitate  of  gold  may  be  omitted,  if 
the  quantities  of  the  glafs  of  antimony  and  manganefe 
be  doubled, 

Cdu  colour.  This  colour  may  be  produced  by  ta- 
king ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard 
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glafs,  oniiting  llie  fj.ltpctre  ;  and  for  every  pound  ad- 
ding an  ounce  of  ciiiciiied  borax,  or,  if  this  quantity 
doth  not  render  tlie  glaf=i  fufficiently  fufible,  two  oun- 
ces;  ten  ounces  of  led  tartar  of  the  dcepell  colour; 
two  ounces  of  magncfia  ;  and  two  drams  of  charcoal 
of  fallow,  or  any  other  foft  kind.  Precipitates  of  fil- 
ver  baked  on  glafs  will  (lain  it  yellow,  and  likewife 
give  a  yellow  colour  on  being  mixed  and  melted 
with  40  or  50  times  their  weight  of  vitreous  compo- 
fitions  :  tht.  precipitate  from  aquafortis  by  fixed  alkali 
feems  to  anfwer  bell.  Yellow  glaffes  may  alfo  be  ob- 
tained with  certain  preparations  of  iron,  particularly 
with  Pruffian  blue.  But  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  the 
colour  does  not  conftantly  fucceed,  nor  approach  to 
the  high  colour  of  gold,  with  filver  or  with  iron.  The 
nearell  imitations  of  gold  which  he  has  been  able  to 
produce  have  been  efltfted  with  antimony  and  lead. 
Equal  parts  of  the  glafs  of  antimony,  of  flint  calcined 
and  powdered,  and  of  minium,  formed  a  glafs  of  a 
high  yellow  ;  and  with  two  parts  of  glafs  of  antimony, 
two  of  minium,  and  three  of  powdered  flint,  the  co- 
lour approached  11111  more  to  that  of  gold.  The  laft 
compofitlon  exhibited  a  multitude  of  fmall  fparkles  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  its  whole  fubftance,  which  gave 
it  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  mafs,  but  were  really 
impcrfetlions,  owing  to  air-bubbles. 

Ncri  direCls,  for  a  gold-yellow  colour,  one  part  of 
red  tartar  and  the  fame  quantity  of  manganefe,  to  be 
mixed  with  a  hundred  parts  of  frit.  Eut  Kunckel  ob- 
ferves, that  thefe  proportions  are  faulty;  that  one  part, 
or  one  and  a  quarter,  of  manganefe,  is  fufficient  for  a 
hundred  of  frit;  but  that  fix  parts  of  tartar  are  hardly 
enough,  unlefs  the  tartar  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  almolt 
blackifli  ;  and  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  add  to 
the  tartar  about  a  foufth  of  its  weight  of  powdered 
charcoal.  He  adds,  that  the  glafs  fwells  up  very  much 
in  melting,  and  that  it  muft  be  left  unllirred,  and  work- 
ed as  it  Hands  in  fufion.  Mr  Samuel  More,  in  repeat- 
ing and  varying  this  procefs  in  order  to  render  the  co- 
lour more  perfeft,  found  that  the  manganefe  is  entirely 
tmenential  to  the  gold  colour;  and  that  the  tartar  is 
no  o;hcrwife  of  ufe  than  in  virtue  of  the  coaly  matter 
to  which  it  13  in  part  reduced  by  the  fire,  the  phlo- 
gidon  or  inflammable  part  of  the  coal  appearing  in  fe- 
vcral  experiments  to  be  the  direft  tinging  fubllance. 
Mr  Pot  alfo  obferves,  that  common  coals  give  a  yel- 
low colour  to  glafs  ;  that  different  coaly  matters  differ 
in  their  tinging  power  ;  that  caput  mortuum  of  foot 
and  lamp-black  anfwer  better  than  common  charcoal  ; 
and  that  the  fparkling  coal,  which  remains  in  the  retort 
after  the  rctlification  of  the  thick  empyreumatic  ani- 
mal oils,  is  one  of  the  moft  aftive  of  thefe  preparations. 
This  preparation,  he  fays,  powdered,  and  tiitn  burnt 
again  a  little  in  a  clofe  veflcl,  is  excellent  for  tinging 
glafs,  and  gives  yellow,  brown,  leddifli,  or  blackilh 
colours,  according  to  its  quantity  ;  but  the  frit  mud 
not  be  very  hard  of  fufion,  for  in  this  cafe  the  ftrong 
lire  will  dcflroy  the  colouring  fubilance  before  the 
glafs  melts:  and  he  has  found  the  following  compofi- 
tions  to  be  nearly  the  bed  ;  viz.  fand  two  parts,  al- 
kali three  parts  ;  or  fand  two,  alkali  three,  calcined 
borax  one  ;  or  fand  two,  alkali  two,  calcined  borax 
one  :  and  though  faltpetre  is  hardly  ufed  at  all,  or 
very  fpaiingly,  for  yellow  glaffes,  as  it  too  much 
vo!atiliz«*s  the  colouring  fubihnte;  yet  here  for  the  aioll 
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part  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  eaCly  determined  by 
trial,  is  very  ncceflary  ;  for  without  it  the  concentra-  - 
ted  colouring  matter  is  apt  to  make  the  glafs  too  dark, 
and  even  of  an  opake  pitchy  blacknefs.  It  does  not 
certainly  appear  that  there  is  any  material  diverfity  io 
the  effects  of  different  coals,  the  differenpe  being  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  the  inflam- 
mable matter  whicn  they  contain ;  fo  that  a  little  more 
Ihall  be  required  of  one  kind  than  of  another  fur  pro- 
ducing the  fame  degree  of  colour  in  the  glafs.  Nor 
does  the  foftnefs  or  fufibility  of  the  frit  appear  to  be 
in  any  refpeft  neceffar)'. 

Gold-coloured  Ipangles  may  be  diffufed  through  the 
fubllance  of  glafs,  by  mixing  the  yellow  talcs  witli 
powdered  glals,  and  biinging  the  mixture  into  fufion. 

Green.  This  colour  may  be  imparted  to  glafs  by 
adding  three  ounces  of  copper  precipitated  from  aqua- 
fortis, and  two  drams  of  precipitated  iron  to  nine 
pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions  for  hard  glafs. 
The  fineft  method  of  giving  this  beautiful  colour  to 
glafs  is  this:  Take  five  pounds  of  crjtlalline  metal  that 
has  been  paffed  feveral  times  through  water,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  common  white  metal  of  polve- 
line,  four  pounds  of  common  polverine  trit,  and  three 
pounds  of  led  lead;  mix  the  red-lead  well  with  the  frit, 
and  then  put  all  into  a  pot  in  a  furnace.  In  a  few 
hours  the  whole  mals  will  be  well  purilied  :  then  call 
the  whole  into  water,  and  feparate  and  take  out  the 
lead  ;  then  return  the  metal  into  the  pot,  and  let  it 
Hand  a  day  longer  in  fufion  ;  then  put  in  the  powder 
of  the  rtfiduum  of  the  vitriol  of  copper,  and  a  very 
little  crocus  martis,  there  will  be  produced  a  molt 
lively  and  elegant  green,  fcarce  infeiior  to  that  of  the 
oriental  emerald.  There  are  many  ways  of  giving  a 
green  to  glafs,  but  all  are  greatly  inferior  to  this. — 
To  make  a  fea-green,  the  finell  tryltalline  glafs  only 
mult  be  ufed,  and  no  mangantle  mull  be  added  at  firil 
to  the  metal.  The  crylUl  frit  mutt  be  melted  thus 
alone  ;  and  the  fait,  which  fwims  like  oil  on  its  top, 
mult  be  taken  off  with  an  iron  ladle  very  carefully. 
Then  to  a  pot  of  twenty  pound  of  this  metal  add  fix 
ounces  of  calcined  bials,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
quantity  of  powdered  ^ofler  :  this  powder  mull  be 
v/ell  mixed,  and  put  into  the  glafs  at  three  times  ;  it 
will  make  the  metal  fAell  at  firlt,  and  all  mult  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  in  the  pot.  After  it  has  Hood  in  fu- 
fion three  hours,  take  out  a  little  for  a  proof :  if  it  be 
too  pale,  add  more  of  the  powder.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  mixing  the  powder  the  whole  will  be  ready 
to  work  ;  but  mult  be  well  ttirred  together  from  the 
bottom,  Iclt  the  colour  flrould  be  deeptlt  there,  and  the 
melal  at  the  top  lefs  coloured,  or  even  quite  colourlefs. 
Some  ufe  for  this  puipofe  half  cryllai  frit  and  half 
rocheita  frit,  but  the  colour  is  much  the  finell  when 
all  cryilal  frit  is  ufed. 

Lapis  lazuli  colour.      See  Lapis  Lazuli. 
Opal  colour.     See  Opal. 

Purple  of  a  dtep  and  Iright  colour  may  be  produced 
by  adding  to  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  compofitions 
for  hard  glafs,  above  defcrlbed,  fix  drams  of  zaffer  and 
one  dram  of  gold  precipitated  by  tin  ;  or  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  either  compofitlon  one  ounce  of  manga- 
ntfe  and  halt  an  ounce  of  z.iffer.  The  colour  of  ame- 
thyll  may  be  imitated  in  this  way. 

Red.     A  blood- red  glafs  may  be  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing 
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lowing  manner  :    Put  fix  pounJs  of  gUifs  of  lead,  and     dram  of  gold  duly  prepared  uili  tinge  ten  pound*  of 
Is  of  common  glafs,   into  a  pot  glazed  with     elafs. 


ten  pounds  of  common  glafs,   into  a  pot  gl 

white  glafs.     When  the  whole  is  boiled  and  refined,         This  procefs  was  foon  after  brought  to  perfection  by 

add  by  fmall  quantities,  and  at  fmall  dillancts  of  time,  Kuncltcl;  who  fays,  that  one  part  of  the  precipitate  is 

copper  calcined  to  a  rednefs  as  much  as  on   repeated  fufficient  to  give  a  ruby  colour  to  1280  parts  of  glaU 

proofs  is  found  fufficient:   then  add  tartar  in  powder  and  a  fenlible  rtdntl's  to  upwards  of  lyoo  parts;  but 

by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  till  the  glafs  is  become  that  the  fuccefs  is  by  no  means  conftant.     Kimckcl 

as  red  as  blood  ;  and  continue  adding  one  or  other  ©f  aUo  mentions  a  purple-gold  powder,  refemblini'  that 

the  ingredients  till  the  colour  is  quite  perfeft.  of  Neri ;  which  he  obtained  by  iufpiifaiing  folution  of 

/Ji/^ji.  The  way  to  give  the  true  fine  red  of  the  ruby,  gold  to  drynefs  ;  abllrading  fiom  it  fre(h  aqua-regia 

with  a  fair  tranfparcnce,  to  glafs,  is  as  follows:  Calcine  three  or  four  times,  till  the  matter  appears  like  oil; 

in  earthen  vtflcls  gold  diflblved  in  aqua-regia  ;  the  men-  then  precipitating  with  llrong  alkaline  ley,  and  walhinp- 

ftruum  being  evaporated  by  dilUUalion,  more  aqua  re-  the  precipitate  with  water.     By  difTolving  tliis  powder 

gia  added,    and  the  abllraftion  repeated   five   or   fix  in  fpirit  of  fait  and  precipitating  again,  it  becomes,  he 

times,   till  it  becomes  a  red  powder.     This  operation  fays,  extremely  fair ;  and  in  this  (lute  he  directs  it  to 

will  require  many  days  in  a  hot  furnace.     When  the  be  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  Venice  glafs. 
powder  is  of  a  proper  colour,  take  it  out :    and  when         Orl'clial,  in  a  treatife  intitled  S/ilfim  Vejlf,  gives  the 
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it  is  to  be  ufed,  melt  the  fined  cryllal  glafs,  and  pu- 
rify it  by  often  calling  it  into  water;  and  then  add,  by 
fmall  quantities,  enough  of  this  red  powder  to  give  it 
the  true  colour  of  a  ruby,  with  an  elegant  and  peifciit 
tranfparence. 

The  procefs  of  tinging  glafs  and  enamels  by  prepa- 
rations of  gold  was  firll  attempted  abo\it  the  beginning 
of  the  lall  century.  Libavius,  in  one  of  his  traAs  in- 
titled  ylhhymia,  printed  in  1606,  conjettures  that  the 
colour  of  the  ruby  proceeds  from  gold,  and  that  gold 
diflblved  and  hi  ought  to  rednefs  might  be  made  to 
communicate  a  like  colour  to  faftitious  gems  and 
glafs.  On  this  principle  Neri,  in  his  Art  of  Glafs, 
dated  in  161 1,  gives  the  procefs  above  recited.  Glau- 
ber in  1648  publillied  a  method  of  producing  a  red 
colour  by  gold,  in  a  matter  which  is  of  the  vitreous 
kind,  though  not  perfeCl  glafs.  For  this  purpofe  he 
ground  powdered  flint  or  fand  with  four  times  its 
weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait  :  this  mixture  melts  in  a 
moderately  ftrong  fire,  and  when  cold  looks  like  glafs, 
but  expofed  to  the  air  runs  into  a  liquid  ftate.  On 
adding  this  liquor  to  folution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia,  the 
gold  and  flint  precipitate  together  in  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  which  by  calcination  becomes  purple.  By 
mixing  this  powder  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight 
of  the  alkaline  folution  of  flint,  drying  the  mixture, 
and  melting  it  in  a  ftrong  fire  for  an  hour,  a  mafs  is 
obtained  of  a  tranfparent  ruby  colour,  and  of  a  vitre- 
ous appearance;  which  nevcrthelefs  is  foluble  in  water, 
or  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  on  account  of  the  redund- 
ance of  the  fait.  The  honourable  Mr  Boyle,  in  a 
■work  publillied  in  1 680,  mentions  an  experiment  in 
which  a  like  colour  was  introduced  into  glais  without 
fufion  ;  for  having  kept  a  mixture  of  gold  and  mcicury 
in  digcftion  for  fome  months,  the  fire  was  at  lall  im- 
modeiately  iucreafed,  fo  that  the  glafs  burll  with  a 
violent  explofion  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was 
found  tinged  throughout  of  a  tranfparent  red  colour, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  rubies. 

About  the  fame  time  Caffius  is  faid  to  have  difcover- 
ed  the  precipitation  of  gold  by  tin,  and  that  glafs 
might  be  tinged  of  a  ruby  colour  by  melting  it  with 
this  precipitate  ;  though  he  does  not  appear,  fays  Dr 
Lewis,  from  his  treatife  De  /liiro,  to  Imvc  been  the 
'difcoverer  of  either.  He  defcrlbes  the  preparation 
of  the  precipitate  and  its  ufe  ;  but  gives  no  account 
of  the  manner  of  employing  it,  only  that  he  fays  one 
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following  procefs  for  producing  a  very  fine  ruby.  He 
directs  the  purple  precipitate  made  by  tin  to  be  ground 
with  fix  times  its  quantity  of  Venice  glafs  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  this  compound  to  be  very  tarefuiiv 
mingled  with  the  frit  or  vitreous  co.-npotition  to  he 
tinged.  His  flit  confiilsof  eq'ial  parts  of  borax,  nitre, 
and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  and  four  times  as  much  calcined 
flint  as  of  each  of  the  falts ;  but  he  gives  no  direftioni 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  gold  precipitate  or  mode  of 
fufion.  Hellot  defcribes  a  preparation,  which,  mixed 
with  Venice  glafs,  was  found  to  give  a  beautiful  purple 
enamel.  This  preparation  confifts  of  equal  pans  of 
folution  of  gold  and  of  lolution  of  zinc  in  aqua-regia 
mixed  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  volatile  I'alt  pre- 
pared from  fal  ammoniac  by  quicklime,  in  fufficient 
quantity  to  precipitate  the  two  metals.  The  precipi- 
tate is  then  gradually  heated  till  it  acquires  a  violet 
colour.  However,  though  a  purple  or  red  clour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  ruby,  may,  by  the  methods  above 
recited,  be  baked  on  glafs  or  enamels,  and  introduced 
into  the  mafs  by  fufi'ui,  the  way  of  equally  diffuiing 
fuch  a  colour  through  a  quantity  of  fluid  glafs  is  Hill, 
fays  Dr  Lewis,  a  fecret.  The  following  procefs  for 
making  the  ruby  glafs  was  communicated  to  Dr  Lewi< 
by  an  artitt,  who  afcribed  it  to  Kunckel.  The  gold 
is  direfted  to  be  diflblved  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
fpirit  of  fait  and  three  of  aquafortis,  and  the  lin  in  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  the  former  of  thcfe  acidi  with 
twj  of  the  latter.  The  folution  of  gold  being  pro- 
pe.ly  diluted  with  water,  the  folution  of  tin  is  added, 
and  the  mixture  kft  to  ftand  till  the  purple  mat- 
ter has  fettled  to  the  bottom.  The  colonriels  liquor 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  purple  fedimcnt,  while 
moill  and  not  verj'  thick,  is  tlioioughly  mixed  with 
powdered  flint  or  fand.  This  mixture  is  well  ground 
with  powdered  nitre,  tartar,  borax,  and  arfenic,  and 
the  compound  melted  with  a  fuitable  fire.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  are  2560  pans  of  fand,  3S4. 
of  nitre,  240  of  tartar,  240  of  botax,  2rf  of  arfenic, 
5  of  tin,  and  5  of  gold. 

Topa%  cohur.  Glafs  referabling  this  ftone  may  be 
made  by  pulverizing  ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  com- 
pofitions  for  hard  glafs  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
gold-coloured  glafs,  and  fufing  them  together. 

IVhite  upaLc  dtui  femilrtw/parral  gl-'»  may  be  made  of 

ten  pounds  of  either  of  the  comiKjfitions  for  hard  glafs 

and  one  pound  of  well  calcined  hor.i,  ivoiy,  or  bone  ; 
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our*.      or  an  opake  whiten? fs  may  be  f  iven  to  glafs  by  arfding 
*~~v  one  pound  of  very  while  arfcnic  to  ten  pounds  of  Hint 

glafs.  Let  them  be  well  powdered  and  mixed  by 
grinding  thtm  together,  and  then  fuftd  with  a  mode- 
rate luat  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  A 
glafs  of  this  kind  is  made  in  large  quantities  at  a  ma- 
nufacture near  London  ;  and  ufcd  not  only  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  vtflelf,  but  as  a  white  ground  for  enamel 
in  dial-plat"S  and  fiuifi' boxes,  which  do  not  require 
fmifhlng  with  much  lire,  bccaufe  it  becomes  veiy  white 
and  fulible  with  a  modeiate  heat. 

TcUoiv.      See  Gold  colour  above. 

Palnling  in  Glass.  The  ancient  manner  of  painting 
in  glafs  was  very  finiple  :  it-confillcd  in  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different  colours  in  fome 
fort  of  fymmetry,  and  conlUtuted  what  is  now  called 
Mofa'ic  work.      See  Mosaic. 

in  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  attempt  more  re- 
gular dcligns,  and  alfo  to  reprefent  figures  heightened 
with  all  their  (hades  :  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther 
than  the  contours  of  the  figures  in  black  with  water- 
colours,  and  hatching  the  draperies  after  the  fame 
manner  on  glaffes  of  the  colour  of  the  objeCl  they  delign- 
ed  to  paint.  For  the  carnation,  they  ufed  glafs  of  a 
bright  red  colour  ;  and  upon  this  they  drew  the  prin- 
cipal lineaments  of  the  face,  &c.  with  black. 

At  length,  the  tafle  for  this  fort  of  painting  im- 
proving confiderably,  and  the  art  being  found  applicable 
to  the  adorning  of  churches,  bafilics,  &c.  they  found 
out  means  of  incorporating  the  colours  in  tiie  glafs  it- 
felf,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire  to  a  proper  degree  ; 
having  firft  laid  on  the  colours.  A  French  painter  at 
Marfeilks  is  faid  to  have  given  the  firft  notion  of  this 
improvement,  upon  going  to  Rome  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Julius  IL  ;  but  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  of 
Leydtn  were  the  firil  that  carried  it  to  any  height. 

This  art,  however,  has  frequently  met  with  much 
interruplion,  and  fometimes  been  almoll  totally  lolt  ; 
of  which  Mr  Walpole  gives  us  the  following  account, 
in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

"  The  111  ft  interruption  given  to  it  was  by  the  refor- 
mation, which  banilhed  the  art  out  of  churches  ;  yet 
it  was  in  fome  meafure  kept  up  in  the  efcutcheons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  windows  of  theii  feats. 
Towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was 
omitted  even  there  ;  yet  the  pradice  did  not  entirely 
ceafe.  The  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Warwick  was  or- 
namented anew  by  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  his  countefs,  and  the  cipher  of  the  glafs  painter's 
name  yet  remains,  with  the  date  1574:  and  in  fome 
of  the  chapels  at  Oxford  the  art  again  appears,  dating 
itfelf  in  1622,  by  the  hand  of  no  contemptible  matter. 

"  T  could  fupply  even  this  gap  of  48  years  by  many 
dates  on  Flcmifh  glafs:  but  nobody  ever  fuppofed  that 
the  fecret  was  loft  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  L  and 
that  it  has  not  periftied  fincc  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  feries,  reaching  to  the  prcfcnt  hour. 

"  The  portraits  in  the  windows  of  the  library  at  All 
Souls,  Oxfj;d.  In  the  chapel  at  Queen's  College 
there  are  twelve  windows  dated  151 8.  P.  C.  a  ci- 
pher on  the  painted  glafs  in  the  chapel  at  Warwick, 
1574.  The  windows  at  Wadham-coHege  :  the  draw- 
ing pretty  good,  and  tlie  colours  fine,  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge,  1622.  In  the  chapel  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
a  window,  with  the  name  Bernard,   1623.     This  was 


probably  the  preceding  Van  Linge.  In  the  church  of  G'afs. 
St  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  two  windows  by  Baptilta  — — v~" 
Sutton,  1634.  The  windows  in  the  chapel  at  Univcrfity- 
coUege,  Hen.  Giles ^in.v/V,  i6!i7.  r\t  Clirilt-church, 
I faac  Oliver,  aged  84,  1700.  Window  in  Merton- 
chapcl,  William  Price,  1700.  Windows  at  Queen's 
New-college,  and  Maunlin,  by  William  Pi  Ice,  tlie  fon, 
now  living,  whole  colours  are  fine,  whofe  drawing  19 
good,  and  whole  tafte  in  ornaments  and  inofaic  is  far 
fuperior  to  any  of  his  prtdcccffors  ;  is  equal  to  the  an- 
tique, to  the  good  Italian  maftcrs,  and  only  furpaffcd 
by  his  own  lingular  modefty. 

'•  It  may  ULit  be  unwelcome  to  the  curious  reader  to 
fee  fome  anecdotes  of  the  revival  of  tafte  for  painted 
glafs  in  England.  Price,  as  we  have  faid,  was  the  only 
painter  in  that  ftyle  for  many  yeais  in  England.  Af- 
terwards one  Rowcll,  a  plumber  at  Reading,  did  foms 
things,  particularly  for  the  late  Henry  earl  of  Pem- 
broke ;  but  Rowell's  colours  foon  vanilhed.  At  laft 
he  found  out  a  very  durable  and  beautiful  red  ;  but  he 
died  in  a  year  or  t>vo,  and  the  fecret  with  hint.  A  man 
at  Birmingham  began  the  fame  art  in  1756  or  1757, 
and  fitted  up  a  window  for  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the 
church  of  Hagely  ;  but  foon  broke.  A  little  after 
him,  one  Peckiit  at  York  began  the  fame  bulinefs,  and 
haa  made  good  proficiency.  A  few  lovers  of  that  art 
collected  fome  difperfed  panes  from  ancient  buildings, 
particularly  the  late  Lord  Cobham,  who  erected  a  Go- 
thic temple  at  Stowe,  and  filled  it  with  arms  of  the 
old  nobility.  Sec.  About  the  year  1753,  one  Afciottl, 
an  Italian,  who  had  married  a  Flemifli  woman,  lirought 
a  parcel  of  painted  glafs  from  Flanders,  and  fold  it  for 
a  few  gunieas  to  the  honourable  Mr  Batcman,  of  Old 
Windfor.  Upon  that  I  fcnt  Afciottl  again  to  Flan- 
ders, who  brought  me  450  pieces,  for  which,  including 
the  txpcnce  of  his  journey,  I  paid  him  36  guineas. 
His  wife  made  more  journeys  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  fold  her  cargoes  to  one  Palmer,  a  glazier  in  St 
Martin's-lane,  who  immediately  ralfed  the  price  to 
one,  two,  or  five  guineas  for  a  fingle  piece,  and  fitted 
up  entire  windows  with  them,  and  with  mofaics  of 
plain  glafs  of  different  colours.  In  1761,  Pateifon, 
an  auSioneer  at  Effex  houfe  in  the  Strand,  exhibited 
the  two  firft  auftions  of  painted  glafs,  imported  in 
like  manner  from  Flanders.  All  this  manufacture 
confifted  in  rounds  of  fcripture-ftories,  ftained  in  black 
and  yellow,  or  in  fmall  figures  of  black  and  white  ; 
birds  and  flowers  in  colours,  and  Flemilh  coats  of 
arms." 

The  colours  ufed  in  painting  or  ftaining  of  glafs  are 
very  different  from  thole  ufed  in  painting  cither  in  wa- 
ter or  oil  colours. 

For  black,  take  fcales  of  iron,  one  ounce  ;  fcales  of 
copper,  one  ounce;  jet,  half  an  ounce:  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  mix  them.  For  blue,  take  powder 
of  blue,  one  pound  ;  fal  nitre,  half  a  pound  ;  mis 
them  and  grind  them  well  together.  For  carnation, 
take  red  chalk,  eight  ounces  ;  iron  fcales,  and  litharge 
of  filvcr,  of  each  two  ounces;  gum  arable,  half  an 
ounce  ;  diffolve  in  water  ;  grind  all  together  foi  half  an 
hour  as  ftlff  as  you  can;  then  put  it  in  a  glafs  and 
ftir  it  well,  and  let  it  ftaud  to  fettle  fourteen  days. 
For  green,  take  red  lead,  one  pound  ;  fcales  of  cop- 
per, one  pound  ;  and  flint,  five  pounds  :  divide  tiieiiv 
into  three  parts ;  and  add  to  them  as  much  fal  nitre  ; 

put 
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Wlafi.     put  them  into  a  crucible,  and  melt  them  with  a  ftrong 
~~*  lire  ;  and  vvhtn  it  is  cold,   powder   it,  and  grind  it  on 

a  porphyry.  For  gold  colour,  take  iilver,  an  ounce  ; 
antimony,  half  an  ounce;  melt  them  in  a  crucible; 
then  pound  the  mafs  to  powder,  and  grind  it  on 
a  copper  plate  ;  add  to  it  yellow  ochre,  or  brick-duil 
calcined  again,  fifteen  ounces  ;  and  grind  them  well 
together  with  water.  For  purple,  take  minium,  one 
pound ;  brown  (lone,  one  pound  ;  white  flint,  five 
pounds  :  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  them 
as  much  fal  nitre  as  one  of  the  parts ;  calcine,  melt,  and 
grind  it  as  you  did  the  green.  For  red,  take  jet,  four 
ounces  ;  litharge  of  filver,  two  ounces  ;  red  chalk, 
one  ounce;  powder  them  fine,  and  mix  them.  For 
white,  take  jet,  two  parts  ;  white  flint,  ground  on  a 
glafs  very  fine,  one  part  ;  mix  them.  For  yellow, 
take  Spanifh  brown,  ten  parts  ;  leaf-filver,  one  part ; 
antimony,  half  a  part ;  put  all  into  a  crucible,  and 
calcine  them  well. 

In  the  windows  of  ancient  churches,  &c.  there  are 
to  be  Icen  the  moll  beautiful  an  J  vivid  colours  imagin- 
able, which  far  exceed  any  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  mo- 
dems, not  fo  much  becaufe  the  fecret  of  making  thofe 
ci>lours  is  entirely  loft,  as  that  "the  moderns  will  not 
go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  neceffary 
pains,  by  reafon  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now 
fo  much  in  eftcem  as  formerly.  Thofe  beautiful 
woiks  which  were  made  in  the  glafs-houfes  were  of 
two  kinds. 

In  fome,  the  colour  was  difFufed  through  the  whole 
fubllance  of  the  glafs.  In  others,  which  were  the 
more  common,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarce 
penetrating  within  the  fubllance  above  one-tliird  of  a 
line  ;  though  this  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  found 
to  enter  the  deepcll.  Tlicfe  lad,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
and  beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage 
to  the  workmen,  by  reafon  that  on  the  fame  glafs, 
though  already  coloured,  they  could  fliuw  other  kinds 
of  colours  where  tiiere  was  occniion  to  embroider  dra- 
peries, enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  &c. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  ufe  of  emery,  grinding 
or  wearing  down  the  furface  ot  the  glafs  till  lucli 
time  as  tliey  were  got  through  the  colour  to  the  clear 
gli.fs.  This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  glafs.  By  ihefe  means,  the  new 
colours  were  hindered  from  running  and  mixing  with 
the  former,  when  they  expofed  the  glafles  to  the  fire, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  mdeed  the  ornaments  were  to  appear  white, 
the  glafs  was  only  baied  of  its  col  ur  with  emery, 
without  tinging  the  place  with  any  colour  at  all;  and 
this  was  the  manner  by  which  they  wrought  their 
lights  and  heightenings  on  all  kinds  ot  colour. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  or  ftain 
glafs,  in  the  modern  way,  is  to  defign,  and  even  co- 
lour the  whole  fubjecl  on  paper.  Then  they  choofe 
fuch  pieces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and  fmooth, 
and  proper  to  receive  the  feveral  parts  ;  and  proceed  to 
dillrilnite  the  defign  itfelf,  or  papers  it  is  drawn  on, 
into  pieces  fuitabk-  to  thofe  of  the  glafs;  always  taking 
care  that  the  glaffcs  may  join  in  ihe  contours  of  the 
figures  and  the  folds  of  the  draperltrs  ;  that  the  carna- 
tions, aiid  other  finci  parts,   may   not  be  impaired  by 
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the  lead  with  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  joined  toge- 
ther. The  dillribution  being  made,  they  mark  all  the 
glalfes  as  well  as  papers,  that  tl.cy  may  be  known  again: 
which  done,  applying  evety  part  of  the  defign  upon' 
the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy  or  transfer  tlie 
defign  upon  this  glafs  with  the  black  colour  diluted  in 
gum-water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the  lines  and 
ftrokes  as  they  appear  tlirough  the  glafs  with  the  point 
of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  ftrokes  are  well  dried,  which  will  hap- 
pen in  aljout  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white,  they  give  a  flight  wafh  over  with  urine, 
gum  arabic,  and  a  little  black ;  and  repeat  it  feveral 
times,  according  as  the  (hades  are  defired  to  be  height- 
ened ;  with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new  wa(h 
till  the  former  is  fufficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given  by  rub- 
bing off  the  Colour  in  the  refpeclive  places  with  a 
wooden  point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above  mention<;d,  they  are 
ufed  with  gum-wattr,  much  as  in  painting  in  minia- 
ture ;  taking  care  to  apply  tlicm  lightly,  for  fear  of 
effacing  the  outlines  of  the  defign;  or  even,  for  the 
greater  fecurity,  to  apply  them  on  the  other  fide ; 
elpccially  yellow,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the 
otlicr  colours,  by  blending  therewith.  And  here 
too,  as  in  pieces  of  black  and  white,  particular  re- 
gard mull  always  be  had  not  to  lay  colour  on  colour 
or  lay  on  a  new  lay,  till  fuch  tunc  as  the  foimer  are 
well  dried. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only  colour 
that  penetrates  through  the  glafs,  and  incorporates 
therewith  by  the  fire  ;  the  reft,  and  particularly  the 
blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to  ufe,  remaining  on  tlic 
furface,  or  at  leaft  entering  very  little.  When  the 
painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finilhed,  they  are  carried  to 
the  furnace  or  oven  to  anneal  or  bake  the  colour?. 

The  furnace  here  ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick, 
from  1  8  to  30  inches  fqnare.  At  lix  inches  from  the 
bottom  is  an  aperture  to  put  in  the  fuel  and  main- 
tain the  fire.  OveV  this  aperture  is  a  ijrate  made  of 
three  fquarc  bars  of  iron,  which  traverfe  the  furnace, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two  inches  above  this 
partition  is  another  little  aperture,  through  which 
they  take  out  pieces  to  examine  how  the  codiion  goes 
forward.  On  the  grate  is  placed  a  fquare  earthea 
pan,  fix  or  fevcn  inches  deep,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
Id's  every  way  than  the  perimeter  of  the  furnace. 
On  the  one  fide  hereof  is  a  little  aperture,  through 
whioh  to  make  trials,  placed  diredlly  o|.pofite  to  that 
of  the  furnaces  deftin-^d  for  the  fame  end.  In  this  pan 
are  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
three  (Irata  or  layers  of  quicklime  pulveriled  ;  thofe 
llrata  being  feparated  by  two  others  of  old  broken 
glafs,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  fecure  the  painted  glafg 
from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glaftes  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  laft  or  uppermofl 
layer  of  lime. 

The  firft  row  of  glafs  they  cover  over  with  a  layer 
of  the  fame  powder  an  inch  deep;  and  over  this  tliey 
lay  another  range  of  glaftes,  and  thus  alternately  till 
the  pan  is  quite  full;  taking  care  that  the  whole  heap 
always  end  with  a  layer  of  the  hme-powder. 

The   pan  being  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the 
5  F  2  furnace 
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furnace  with  tiles,  on  a  fquarfe  table  of  earthen  ware,  rate  the  loofe  lead  from  it,  and  return  the  metal  into 
clofcW  luted  ail  round;  only  leaving  five  little  aper-  the  pot  ;  and  atter  Itanding  in  fulion  12  hours  m  )re, 
tures,  one  at  each  cornrr,  and  another  in   the  middle,     it  will  be  tit  to  work.      It   is  very  ttnder  and    brittle. 


to  ferve  as  chimneys.  Thin^xs  thus  difpofed,  there  re-  and  raull  be  worked  with  great  care,  taking  it  llowly 
mains  nothing  bnt  to  give  the  fire  to  the  work.  The  out  of  the  pot,  and  continually  wetting  the  marble  it 
fire  for  the  firll  two  hours  muft  be  very  moderate,  and     is  wrought  upon 


mud  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  coftion  advances, 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours;  in  which  time 
it  Is  ufually  completed.  At  laft  the  fire,  which  at 
firft  was  charcoal,  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  fo  that  the 
fame  covets  the  whole  pan,  and  even  ifTues  out  at  the 
chimneys. 

During  the  lad  hours,   they  make  efiays,  from  time 


It  is  well  known  that  cerufs  or  wiiite  lead,  mi- 
nium, litharge,  and  all  the  other  preparations  and  cal- 
ces of  lead,  are  eafily  fufed  by  a  moderate  fire,  and 
formed  into  a  tranlparent  glafs  uf  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
But  this  glais  is  fu  penetrating  and,  powerful  a  flux, 
that  it  is  neccflary  to  give  it  a  greater  confidence,  in 
order  to  render  it  fit  for  ufe.     With  this  view,  two 


to   time,"by   taking  out   pieces  laid  for  the   purpofe  parts  of  calx  of  lead,   e.  g.  minium,  and  oiie   part  of 

through  the  little    aperture  of  the    furnace  and  pan,  land  or  powdered  flints,    may  be  put  into  a  crucible  of 

to  fee^  whether  the   yellow   be  petfed,   and  the  other  refraCloiy  clay,  and  baked  into  a  compati  body.    Let 

colours  in  good  order.  When  the  annealing  is  thought  this  crucible,   well  clofed  with  a  luted  lid,  be  placed  in 

fufficient,  they  proceed  with  gieit  hade  to  extinguilh  a  melting   furnace,  and  gradually  heated   tor    an  hour 

the  fire,  which  otherwife  would  foon  burn  the  colours,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ;  and  afterwards  kt  the  heat  be 

and  break  the  glaffcs.  increafed  fo   as  to  obtain  a  complete  fuiion,   and  con- 

GLASs-Balhy  which  are  circular  or  otherwife  fhaped  tinned  in  that  Hate  for  the  lame  time:  let  the  crucible 

hollow  veifcls  of  glafs,  may  be  coloured  within,  fo  as  to  remain  to  cool  in  the  furnace  ;  and  when  it  is  broken, 

imitate  the  femlpellucid  gems.     The  method  of  do-  a  very  tranfparent  yellow-coloured  glafs  will  be  found 


ing  It  18  this  :  m.ake  a  Itrong  folution  of  ichthyocolla, 
or  ifinglat's,  in  common  water,  by  boiling  ;  pour  a 
quantity  of  this  while  warm  into  the  hollow  of  a  white 
ghfs  veflel  ;  fliake  it  thoroughly  about,  that  all  the 
lides  may  be  wetted,  and  then  pour  off  the  rell  of  the 
moifture.  Immediately  after  this,  throw  in  red-lead, 
fhake  it  and  turn  it  about,  thiow   It  into  many  places 


in  It.  Some  add  nitre  and  common  fait  to  the  above 
mixture,  becaule  tliefe  falts  promote  the  fufion  and 
the  more  equal  diftribution  of  the  fand.  This  glafs  of 
lead  has  a  confiderable  fpecific  gravity,  and  its  lowell 
part  is  always  the  heavicft.  It  is  an  important  flux  in 
the  affays  ot  ores  to  facilitate  their  fcorifications. 

Glafs  of  lead  is  capable   of  all  the   colours  of  the 


with  a  tube,  and  the   moilhire  will  make  it  ftick  and  gems  in    very  great  perfcdion.     The  methods  of  gi- 

TUn  in  waves  and  pretty  figures.      Then  throw  in  fome  ving  them  aie  thefc  :   for  green,  take  polvcrine  frit  20 

of  the  painter's  blue  fmalt,  and  make  it  run  in  waves  pounds,  lead  calcined   16   pounds  ;   fift  both  the  pow- 

ift  the  ball  as  the  red-lead  ;   then  do  the  fame  with  ver-  ders  very  fine  ;  then  melt  them  into  a  glafs,  feparating 

degrls,  next  with  orpiment,  then  with  red  lake,  all  well  the  unmixed  lead,  by  plunging  the  mafs  in  water  ;   af- 

ground  ;   always    calling   in    the   colours    in    different  ter   this   return   it  into  the  pot,  and  add  brafs  thrice 

places,  and  turning  the  glafs,  that  the  moillute  with-  calcined  fix  ounces,   and   one  penny-weight  of  crocus 

in   may   run   them    into  the  waves.      Then   take  fine  martis  made  with    vinegar  ;   put    this  in    at   fix  dift'e- 

j.lafter  of  Paris,   and  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  ball;  rent  times,  always  careluUy  mixing  it  together  ;    let  it 

ihake  it  alfo  nimbly  about  ;  this  will  every  where  Hick  finally  fettle  an  hour,  then  mix  it  together,  and  take  a 

tirmly  to  the  glafs,   and  give   it   a   firong  inner  coat,  proof  of  it  ;  when  the  colour  is  right,  let  it  ftaiid  eight 

keeping  all  the   colours  on   very   fairly  and  ftrongly.  hours,  and  then  work  it.      If  initead  of  the  calcined 

Thcfe  are  fet  on   frames  of  carved  wood,  and   much  brafs  the  fame  quantity  of  the  caput  mortuum  of  the 

elteemed  as  ornaments  in  many   places..  vitriolum  vcneiis  be  ufed,  the  green  is  yet  much  finer. 

GiAss-Dropi.      Sec  RuPERi's  drop!.  Tor  topaz- colour,   take  ciyital  frit  15   pounds,  cal- 

Engravin^  on  Glass.      See  Chemistry,  n°  2d  857.  cined  lend   12   pounds;   mix   them   well  together,   by 


fifting  the  powders  through  a  fine  fieve  ;  then  let  them 
in  a  furnace  not  too  hot,  and  feparate  the  fupeifluous 
unmixed  lead,  by  calling  the  whole  into  water  ;  repeat 
this  twice  :   then  add  half  gold   yellow  glafs,  and  let 


Foitatliig  of  Glass.      See  Foliating  and  Looking- 
sJafu 

Gilding  of  Glass.     See  Gilding. 

Jmprejfion!  of  antique  Gems  taken  in  Glass.  See  Gems. 

Glas!,  of  Lead,  a  glafs  made  with  the  addition  of  a  them  incorporate  and  purify,  and  they  will  be  of  the 

large  quantity  of  lead,  of  great  ufe  in  the  art  of  making  true  and  txaft  colour  of  the  oriental  topazes, 
counterfeit  gems.     The  method  of  making  it. is  this  :  For  fca-green,   take  cryftal  frit   1 6  pounds,  calcined 

Put  a  large  quantity  of  lead  into  a  potter's  kiln,  and  lead  10  pounds  >  mix  and  fift  them  together,   and  fet 

keep  it  in  a  Hate  of  fufion  with  a  moderate  fire,  till   it  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace;  in  12  hours  the  whole  will 

is  calcined  to  a  grey  loofe  powder  ;  then  fpread  it  in  be  melted  ;  then  call  it  into   water,  and   feparate  it 

the  kiln,  and  give  it  a  greater  heat,  continually  ftirring  from  the  loofe  lead  ;  put  them  into  the  furnace  agaia 

it  to  keep  it  from  running  into   lumps  ;  continue  this  for  eight  hours  ;  then  fepaiate  the  loofe  lead  by  walh 


feveral  hours,  till  the  powder  become  of  a  fair  yellow  ; 
then  lake  it  out,  and  fift  it  fine  :  this  is  called  calcined 
had.  Take  of  this  calcined  lead  15  pounds,  and  C17- 
ilalline  or  other  frit  12  pounds;  mix  theie  as  well  as 
j-t  ffible  together  ;  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  fet  them 
in  the  furnace  for  ten  hours ;  then  call  the  whole, 
'*liich  will  be  now  perfectly  melted,  into  water ;  fepa- 


GlaP.. 


ing  a  fecond  time,  and  return  it  to  the  pot  for  eight 
hours  more. 

Mifcovy  Glass.      See  Mica. 

Painting  on  Glafi  by  means  of  Prints.  See  Back- 
painting. 

Glass- Porcelain,  the  name  given  by  many  to  a  mo- 
dern invention  ol   imitating  the  china-Wiiie  with  glals. 

The 


] 
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The  method  given  1  y  Mr  Rtaiimyr,  who  was  the  Prft 
that  carried  the  attempt  to  any  degree  of  perfcftion, 
is  fliortly  tin's  :  The  glafs-veflVIs  to  be  converted  into 
porcelain  arc  to  be  put  into  a  large  earthen  vclTel,  fuch 
ae  the  common  fine  tarthen  dilhes  are  baked  in,  or  in- 
to fuflicienlly  large  crucibles  ;  the  vefTcls  are  to  be  fill- 
ed with  a  mixture  of  fine  white  fand,  asd  uf  fine  gyp-  tide  Bismuth  ;  alfo  Chemistry,  N  1250 
fum  orplader-ftone  burnt  into  what  is  called  plaller  Vejfch  of  Glau  ufed  in  Clumkal  Exterim 
of  Pans,  and  all  the  Interftices  are  to  be  filled  up  with    Chemistry,  n'  556. 

the  fame  powder,  fo  that  the  glafs  vcfllls  may  no  where  Glasses  arc  dilMnguifhed,  with  regard  to  their  form, 
touch  titha  one  another,  01  the  fides  of  the  velfel  they  ufe,  &;c.  into  variou'J  kinds,  as,  drinking  glidcii,  optical- 
are  baked  in.      The  vtifcl   is  to  be  then  covered  down     glafl'es,  looking-glaffes,  huinlngglancs,  Uc 


and  the  cake,  he  fays,  which  has  fuffered  a  dimin-tvon 
of  its  bulk  equal  only  to  an  ti^rbuehth  part,  is  made  of 
the  beft  proportions.  He  obfervi..!,  in  jjcneral,  that 
moll  clays  require  that  the  proportion  of  the  burnt 
fhould  be  to  lilt  frefh  as  four  to  five. 

Tin  Gi.:is,   the   fiime  with   Bifinuth.      See  the  ar- 

xperiiHtnls.     Sec 


r'  fV 


and  luted,  and  the  fire  does  the  reft  of  the  work  ;  for 
this  is  only  to  be  put  into  a  common  potter's  furnace, 
and  wlicn  it  has  Hood  there  the  ufual  time  of  the  ba- 
king the  other  vcifels,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  the 
whole  contents  will  be  found  no  longer  glafs,  but  con- 
verted into  a  white  opake  fubftance,  which  is  a  very 
clegent  poicclain.and  has  almoft  the  piopertics  of  that 
of  China. 

The  powder  wliich  has  ferved  once  will  do  again  as 
well  as  frefu,  and  that  for  a  great  many  times  :  nay,  it 
feetns  ever  fo  often.  The  caufe  of  this  transformation, 
fays  Macquer,  is  probably  that  the  vitriolic  acid  of  the 
gypfitm  quits  its  bafis  of  calcareous  earth,  and  unites 
Tvith  the  alkaline  fait  and  falinc  earth  of  the  glafs,  with 
which  it  forms  a  kind  of  fait  or  fclenites,  different  from 
the  calcareous  fclenites,  by  the  inttrpofition  of  which 
matter  the  glafs  acquires  the  qualities  of  porcelain. 
See  further  on  this  i'ubjedl  the  article  Chemistry, 
n"59i— 594- 

Glass- Pols,   the  vcfiels  in   the  glafs   trade  ufed  for 


Drinliii^'  Gi.nsKS,  are  iiiiiplc  vilhls  of  c<iinmon  glafs 
or  cryflal,  ■.iliially  made  in  form  of  an  Inverted  cone. 

Esch  glals  confifts  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  c<Jyx  or 
bowl,  the  bottom,  and  the  foot;  which  are  all  wrought 
or  blown  ft  parately. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dexterous  and  expeditious  than 
the  manner  wherein  thcfe  parts  are  all  blown  ;  two  of 
them  opened,  and  all  three  joined  togeliier.  An  idea 
is  only  to  be  had  thereof,  by  feeing  them  attually  ar 
work. 

The  glaifea  chiefly  uftd  in  I'.ngland  arc  made  of  the 
afhes  of  tein  ;  cryltal  gl.ilTes  being  Icfs  frequent  in  ufc. 
The  exceeding  brittlencfs  of  this  commodity,  notAith- 
ftanding  the  eafy  rate  of  each  glafs,  renders  the  con- 
fumption  thereof  very  confiderable.  For  the  method 
of  gdding  the  edges  of  drinkiiig-glaffes,  fee  GudiniI- 
on  Enamel  and  Glafs. 

Optical-G LASERS.     See  Optics. 

The  improvements  hitherto  made  In  telefcopes  by- 
means  of  combining  lenfes  made  of  different  kinds  of 


melting  the  glafs.    Thofe  for  the  white  glafs  works  are     glafs,  though  very  great,  are  yet  by  no  means  adequate 


made  of  a  tobacco-pipe  clay,  brought  from  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  which  is  firlt  well  waflied,  then  calcined,  and 
afterwards  ground  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mill ;  wliich 
being  mixt  with  water,  is  then  trod  with  the  bare  feet 
till  it  is  of  a  proper  confiflence  to  mould  with  the 
hands  into  the  proper  fhape  of  the  vofTels.  When 
thcfe  are  thus  made,  they  arc  afterwards  annealed  over 
the  furnace.  Thofe  for  the  green  gkfs  work  are  made 
of  the  nonfuch,  and  another  fort  of  clay  from  Stafford- 
fliire  ;  they  make  thefe  fo  large  as  to  hold  three  or  four 
hundred  weight  of  metal.  And  befidcs  thefe,  they 
have  a  fmall  fort  called  piling-pots,  which  they  fet  upon 
the  larger,  and  which  contain  a  finer  and  more  nice 
metal  fit  for  the  niccft  works. 

The  clay  that  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  (hould  be  of 
the  purell  and  moil  refractory  kind,  and  well  cleanfej 
fiom  all  fandy,  ferruginou?,  and  pyritous  matters  ;  and 
to  this  it  wiH  be  proper  to  add  grcund  crucibles,  white 
fand,  calcined  flints  duly  levigated,  or  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fame  clay  baked,  and  pounded  not  very 
finely.  The  quantity  of  baked  clay  that  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  crude  clay,  to  prevent  the  pots  from 
cracking  when  dried,  or  expofcd  to  a  great  heat,  is  not 
abfolutely  determined,  but  depends  on  the  quality  oi  the 
crude  clay,  which  is  more  or  lefs  fat.  M.  D'.'\ntic, 
in  a  memoir  on  this  fubjeA,  propoies  the  {.lowing 
method  of  afcertaining  it  :  the  burnt  and  crude  clay. 


to  the  expectations  that  might  reafonably  be  formed 
if  opticians  could  fall  on  any  method  of  obtaining  pieces 
of  glafs  fufficicntly  large  for  purfuing  the  advaiilagct 
of  Mr  Dollona's  difcovery.  Unfortunately,  however, 
though  the  board  of  longitude  have  offered  a  conlidei- 
able  rewaid  for  biinging  this  art  to  the  requifite  per- 
fection, no  attempt  of  any  confequence  has  hitherto 
been  made.  Mr  Keir  is  of  opinion,  liiai  the  accom- 
pllfiiment  of  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  talk  ;  as  it  re- 
quires not  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  propei- 
ties  of  glafs  httefl  (or  the  purpofe  (the  faults  not  being 
evidentlo  common  inlpcctlon),  but  a  confiderabledcgrec 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  alio  neeelTary  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  compofition  by  whic'i  llicfe  faults  may  be  avoid- 
ed ;  and  lallly,  a  kind  of  dexterity  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice.  Our 
author,  however,  thinks,  that  if  the  fubj.jCt  were  more 
generally  unde-rftood,  and  the  diificullies  more  fully 
pointed  out,  for  which  purpofe  he  makes  the  following 
rcmaiks,  the  end  might  be  more  eafily  acconiplilhcd. 

1.  The  rays  eif  light  paffing  through  a  glafs  lens  or 
prifin,  or  through  any  other  medium  of  unequal  thick- 
nefs,  arc  refraAed  ;  but  not  in  an  equal  manner,  the 
blue,  violet,  &c.  being  more  refracted  than  the  red. 

2.  Hence  it  happen.s,  that  the  rays  of  light,  when 
refracted  by  a  common  lens,  do  not  all  unite  in  one  fo- 
cus, but  in  reality  form  as  many  difterent  foci  as  there 


being  mixed  in  different  proportions,  fhould  be  formed    arc  colours  ;  and  hence  arife  the  prlfmalic  colours,  or 
into  cakes,  one  inch  thick,  and   four  inches  long  and     Irlfcs,  which  appear  towards  the  b(>rdcis  of  ilie  image 
wide.      Let   thefe   cakes  be  flowly  dried,  and  expofcd     formed  by  tlie  common  convex  lenfes,  and  which  ren- 
to  a  violent  heat,  till  they  become  as  hard  and  as  much     der  the  vifion  extremely  InditlinCt. 
coulraited  as  poiiible,  aiid  in  this  Hate  be  examined;         3.  Tiie  itiuitliiictnef!,  01  vifion  produced  by  this  caufe,. 

wliich 
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which  is  fenfible  iu  telefcopes  of  a  fmall  aperture,  !n- 
creafes  in  fo  great  a  proportion,  viz  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diameters,  that  it  fcemed  impofTible  to  incrcafe  the 
power  of  dioptric  telefcopes  greatly,  without  txteiidinjr 
them  to  a  very  inconvenient  kngth,  uulcfs  this  confu- 
fion  of  colours  could  be  corndted. 

4  It  was  known  that  dilTerent  trail fparentbodiespoffeiT- 
ed  diflerent  degrees  of  refraijtive  power  ;  and,  until  Mr 
Dollond  difcovered  the  contrary,  it  was  fuppofed,  that 
the  refraclions  of  the  coloured  rays  were  always  in  a 
^determinate  ratio  to  oneanothen  On  this  fuppofition 
it  feemed  impolTible  to  corred  the  faults  of  refradting 
telefcopes  :  for  it  was  fuppofed,  that  if  the  difperfion  of 
light  produced  by  a  convex  lens  were  counterafted  by 
another  lens  or  medium  of  a  concave  form,  the  re- 
fraction would  be  totally  dellroyed  ;  and  this  indeed 
would  be  the  cafe,  if  tlie  two  mediums  v.-ere  made  of 
the  fame  matter  ;  and  from  fome  experiments  made  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  aftually  the 
cafe  in  all  fubllances  whatever. 

•  5.  From  confidering  that  the  eyes  of  animals  are 
formed  of  mediums  of  different  colours,  it  occurred  firll: 
to  Mr  David  Gregory,  the  celebrated  profeffor  of  altro- 
nomy  at  Oxford,  and  then  to  Mr  Euler,  that,  by  a 
combination  of  mediums  which  had  different  refradive 
powers,  it  might  be  poffible  to  remedy  the  imperfec- 
tions of  dioptric  telefcopes.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  underRood  the  true 
principle  on  which  thefe  phenomena  depend.  Mr  Euler 
executed  his  idea  by  forming  a  compound  objed.  lens 
from  t\«-o  glafs  lenfes  with  water  interpofed,  but  his  at- 
tempt was  not  attended  with  fuccefs.  Mr  Dollond, 
however,  was  led  by  fome  arguments  adduced  by  Mr 
Klingeftcrnia,  to  repeat  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  ex- 
periments, and  which  had  induced  even  that  great  phi- 
lofopherhimfelf  to  fuppofe  that  the  improvement  after- 
wards executed  by  Mr  Dollond  was  impoflible.  This 
experiment  was  made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  placing 
a  glafs  pi  ifm  whhin  a  prifmatic  veffel  filled  with  water, 
in  fuch  a  manntr  that  the  rays  of  light  which  were  re- 
fraded  by  the  glafs  prifm  fliould  pafs  through  and  be 
refraded  in  a  contrary  diredion  by  the  water  prifm. 
In  this  manner  the  refradion  of  the  light  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  But  when  Mr  Dollond  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, he  found,  that,  contrary  to  his  own  expecta- 
tions, when  the  angles  of  the  two  prifms  were  fo  pro- 
portioned that  they  counteraded  each  other's  mean  re- 
fradion, then  colours  appeared  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  weie  fo  proportioned  that  the  dilper- 
fion  of  the  coloured  rays  was  counteraded,  the  mean  re- 
fradion ftill  fubfifted  ;  which  evidently  proved,  that  the 
mean  rcfradive  and  difpcrfive  powers  of  glafs  and  wa- 
ter were  not  proportional  to  one  another. 

6.  To  apply  this  to  the  propofed  improvement,  Mr 
Dollond  examined  feveral  kinds  of  glafs.  Crown-glafs 
was  found  to  poil'efs  the  fmallell  dlfperfive  power  in 
proportion  to  its  refraction  ;  while  fliut-ghifs  pufTitred 
the  greateft  difperlive  power  in  proportion  to  its  re- 
fradion, which  was  alfo  very  great.  On  comparing 
thefe  two  exat%  togcthtr,  he  found,  that  a  wedge  of 
white  fliiit  glafs  whofe  angle  was  about  25  degrees,  and 
another  of  crown-glafs  whofe  angle  was  29  degrees, 
refraded  very  nearly  alike.  He  found  alfo,  that,  when 
the  wedges  were  ground  to  fuch  angles,  the  refrac- 
tion produced  by  the  flint-glafs  was  to  that  produced 
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by  the  crown-glafs  nearly  as  two  to  three,  the  refrac- 
ted light  was  then  free  from  colour.  On  meafuring  the  *■ 
general  refradiug  powers  of  thefe  twoglalTes,  he  found, 
that  in  flint-glals,  the  fine  of  incidence  of  tlie  rays  was 
to  the  fine  of  mean  refiadtion  as  i  to  1.583  ;  and  that, 
in  crown-glafs,  the  fine  of  incidence  was  to  the  fine  of 
mean  refradion  as  i  to  1-53. 

Tlie  methods  of  determining  the  different  refradive 
powers  of  glafs  are  given  under  the  article  Optics. 
Here  we  flial!  only  obferve,  that  two  kinds  of  glafs  are 
neceffary  for  the  conftrudion  of  achromatic  telefcopes  5 
one  of  which  fliall  pofTefs  as  fmall,  and  the  other  ai 
great,  difperlive  powers,  relative  to  their  mean  refrading 
powers,  as  can  be  procured.  The  difference  of  glaffes 
in  this  refpcd  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed  in  their  compolltion.  Crown  glafs, 
which  is  compofed  of  fand  melted  by  means  of  tiie 
arties  of  fca-weeds,  barilla,  or  kelp,  both  which  fluxea 
are  known  to  confift  of  vegetable  earth,  alkali,  and 
neutral  fait,  is  found  to  give  the  fmalled  difperlive 
power.  Plate  glafs,  which  confiils  of  fand  melted  by 
means  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  with  little  or  no  vege- 
table earth,  gives  a  greater  dilperlive  power  ;  but  both 
thefe  give  much  lefs  than  flint  glafs,  which  confiils  of 
fand  melted  by  means  of  minium  and  fixed  alkali.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  dilpeifion  of  the  rays  is 
greatell  when  minium,  or  probably  other  metallic  cal- 
ces, are  made  ufe  of;  and  that  alkalies  give  a  greater 
power  of  difperfion  than  vegetable  or  other  earths.  Rlr 
Ziehet  of  Pcterfburgh,  however,  informs  us  that  he 
has  made  a  kind  of  glafs,  much  fuperior  in  this  refpedt 
to  flint  glals;  but  it  does  not  as  yet  appear  whe- 
ther it  be  more  fit  for  optical  purpofes  than  that 
commonly  made  ufe  of.  There  feems  no  difficulty 
in  augmenting  the  difpcrfive  power,  as  that  is  touiid 
to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  minium  or  other  flux  ; 
but  thus  we  unfortunately  increafe  alfo  the  capi- 
tal fault  to  which  flint  glafs  and  all  compofitlons  of 
that  kind  are  fubjed  ;  namely,  the  being  fubjed  to 
veins  or  finall  threads  running  through  it.  By  thefe, 
even  when  fo  fmall  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  rays  which  fall  on  them  are  diverted  from  their 
proper  diredion,  and  thereby  render  the  images  confu- 
ied.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  denfiiy  of  the  veins, 
as  appears  by  their  image  being  I'eceived  on  wlute  pa- 
per, when  the  glafs  is  held  between  the  paper  and  the 
fun  or  a  candle,  at  a  proper  dillance.  Tlie  rays  of 
light  being  then  made  to  converge  by  the  fuperior  dcn- 
fity  of  the  veins,  their  imajes  will  appear  as  bright  lines 
bordered  with  obfcure  edges  on  the  paper.  Fiint-glafs 
is  io  much  fubjed  to  this  kind  of  iuiperfedion,  that  it 
is  with  dilHculty  the  opticians  can  pick  out  pieces  of 
the  fize  commonly  ufed  from  a  large  quantity  of  the 
glals.  It  is  farther  to  be  regretted,  that  the  minium 
which  produces  the  greatell  dilperfive  power,  is  like- 
wife  the  very  fubliance  whicli  renders  flint  ghils  much 
more  fubjeit  to  thefe  imperfedions  than  any  other. 
The  realon  is,  that  the  land  and  earthy  matters  mix 
uniformly  in  fufion;  and,  having  not  only  a  conliderable 
degree  of  affinity  towards  each  other,  but  alio  being 
nut  much  diflerent  from  each  other,  they  are  not  apt  to 
feparate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  fucli  an  heavy 
fubliance  as  minium  is  added  to  thefe  earthy  fubllaiices, 
though  it  has  a  [iretty  ilroiig  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
earthy  fubllances,  it  has  none  with  the  fixed  alkali,  which 
5  •• 
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is  another  ingtedient  in  this  glafs.  Hence  fome  parts  of 
'  the  glafs  will  contain  more  metallic  matter  than  the  rell; 
particularly  that  near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  is  fo 
full  of  large  veins  as  to  be  applied  only  to  tlic  making 
of  wares  of  little  value.  The  veins  in  this  cafe  are 
formed  by  the  deiccnt  of  the  minium  to  tl»e  bottom, 
which  in  its  palfage  forms  threads  or  veins  by  dra»ging 
other  parts  of  the  glafs  aljng  with  them. 

1  he  correction  of  this  fault  appears  therefore  to  be 
very  dithcult.  M.  Matquer  informs  us,  that  he  had 
in  vain  tried  to  remove  it  by  very  long  fijfion  and  a 
fierce  tire  ;  which  indeed  others  have  tounj  by  expe- 
rience not  to  correft,  but  to  augment  the  evil.  Mr 
Kcir  is  of  opinion  that  fome  new  comijolition  mult  be 
dllcovertd,  which,  along  with  afufiicienlrefractivepower, 
fhould  polFefs  a  greater  uniformity  of  texture  ;  but  he 
is  llkewife  of  opinion,  that  fcarce  any  alteration  in  this 
refpccl  could  be  made  without  injuring  the  colour  of 
the  glafs.  For  optical  purpofes,  however,  our  author 
does  not  think  that  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
ingredients  would  be  very  detrimental.  "  I  am  con- 
vinced (fays  he),  that  glaffes  fenfioly  tinged  witli  co- 
lour, might  tranfmlt  as  much  or  more  light  than  the 
bell  flint-glafs.  Tor  the  colourlcls  appearance  ot  flint- 
glafs  is  an  optical  deception.  The  minium  gives  it  a 
confiderable  tinge  of  yelliKv,  and  the  alkali  inclines  it 
to  a  bluilh  call,  btfides  the  colour  arihng  from  a 
greater  or  lefs  impurity  of  the  materials  ;  lo  that  the 
glafs  would  actually  be  very  fenhbly  coloured,  unlefs 
by  the  addition  of  manganele,  which  is  known  to  give 
a  purplilh  red.  Thus  the  other  tinges  are  counterac- 
ted, but  not  effaced  or  dellroyed  as  has  been  frequent- 
ly imagined.  By  the  mixture  of  the  three  principal 
colours,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  more  or  Icfs  exactly 
counterpoifed,  a  certain  dark  ftiade  is  introduced,  in 
which,  as  not  any  one  of  the  colours  predominates,  no 
coloured  tinge  appears,  but  the  effeii  is  merely  a  di- 
minution of  the  tranfparency  of  ^J>e  glafs,  which,  how- 
ever, is  too  fmal!  for  ordinary  obfervation."  Mr  Keir 
is  even  of  opinion,  that  a  certain  tinge  of  yellow  would 
in  many  cafes  be  of  fervice,  becaule  it  would  exclude 
fome  of  the  blue  rays,  which  being  molt  refrangible 
are  moll  injurious  to  the  dillindtnefs  of  vilion. 

Very  confiderable  difficulties,  iiowevtr,  muft  arife 
in  attempting  improvements  of  this  kuid  ;  as  the  exue- 
ritr.cnls  muft  all  be  tried  on  a  very  large  fcale.  This 
is  not  only  attended  with  a  vtr)'  heavy  cxpence  in  itfelf 
on  account  oi  the  quantity  of  materials  employed,  but 
from  the  heavy  duty  of  excife  which  is  rigoroufiy  ex- 
afted  whether  the  gials  be  manufactured  into  faltable 
articles  or  not.  It  is  obferved  in  the  manufadure  of 
every  kind  of  glafs,  that  the  glafs  in  the  middle  of  the 
area  or  tranfverfe  fcc'tion  of  a  pot  is  much  purer  and 
freer  from  veins  and  other  imperfertlons  than  the  part 
which  is  near  the  fides,  and  that  the  glafs  at  the  bot- 
tom is  the  worll  of  all.  Confequcntly  it  is  chiefly  in 
large  pots,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in  manufaitures,  that  there 
is  a  probability  of  fuccefs.  Very  fine  and  beautitul 
glalTts,  called  pq/le  and  arl'ifcial  gemj,  may  be  made  in 
fmaller  pots  or  crucibles  ;  but  this  glafs  is  fuffcred  to 
cool  and  fubfide  in  the  vcfTcl,  by  which  means  the  con- 
tiguous parts  are  mure  uniform  in  their  texture  than 
can  be  expected  in  a  piece  of  glafs  taken  out  of  the  pot 
while  hot  in  tbe  conr.mon  way,  by  making  it  adhere 
and  twift  round  aa  iron  rod  or  pipe. 
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But  although 


the  method  of  allowing  the  glafs  to  cool  in  the  pofi  is 
very  advantageous  for  the  purpofes  of  the  jewelltr.  it 
u  by  no  means  apph'cable  to  thofe  of  the  optician, 
trials  cooled  in  that  gradual  manner,  fuff.r^  fome  de- 
gree ot  cryllaU.zation  or  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 
parts;  the  conlequ.nce  of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of 
light  undergo  certain  refi actions  iiulcpend.  iit  on  the 
lorm  of  the  glals,  which  greatly  affect  the  diilinrtnefg 
of  vili.in  in  telefcopes. 

Mufical  Gi.yisi£s.     See  Harmonica. 
Locii'ig  Gi^is.     See  Looking  Glafs,  Mirror,  and 
Foliating. 

Burning  Gi.iss.      See  Burning  Glafs. 
li'eather  Gb.ns.     See  B.jrometer. 
C'ifipmg  Glau.   See  Surgerv. 
Ji'jur  Glass.     See  Houk  Glufs. 
li'ulch  Glass,     Sec  Watch. 
GLAss-lVort.     See  Salsola. 

GLASrONBURY,  a    town  of    Somerfetfhire  in 
England  ;   leated  in  \V.  Long.  j.  40    N    Lat.  51.  ly. 
—  It  is  noted  for  a   famous  abbey,  fome  magnificent 
ruins  of  which  are  ftiil  remaining  ;  but   they  are  every 
day  diminilhing  for  the  fake  of  the  Hones.     However, 
the   curious   tlrudure   called  the  Jlbol's  kiulwi  is  ftill 
pretty  entire,  and    is   of  a   very   unufu  d  contrivance. 
The  monks  pretend  that  it  was  the  rcfidence  of  Jofeph 
of  Arimalhca,  and  of  St   Patrick  ;  but  for  this  afler- 
tion  they  produce  no  good   authority.     The   king  of 
the  Well  Saxons  erefted  a  church  here,  which  he  and 
the  fuccecding  kings  enriched   to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  abbot  lived  like  a  prince,  had  the  title  ui LrJ,  and 
fat  among  the  barons  in  parliament ;  and  no  perlon,  not 
even  a  bilhop  or  prince,  durft   fet  foot  on   the  ifle  of 
Avalon,  in  which  the  abbey  tlaiids,  without  his  leave. 
The  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  above  40,000!  per  ann. 
befides  feven  parks  well  Hocked  with  deer.  The  latl  ab- 
bot (Richard  Whiting),  «ho  had  too  monks, and  300 
domellics,   was   hanged  in  his  ponti-ticals,   with  two  of 
his  monks,  on   the  Tor,  a  high  hill  in  the   neighbour- 
hood,  tor  rcfurmg  to   take  the  oath  of  fupremacy   to 
Henry  VI U.   and   furrender  his  abbey  when  required. 
Edgar  and  many  other  Sa-ion  kings  were  buried  here  ;■ 
and,  asfome  will  have  it,  Arthur  the  Britilh  king.   Every 
cottage  here  has  part  of  a  pillar,  a  door,  or  a  window 
of  this  fabric  ;   of  which  there  Hill  remain  the  ruins  of 
the  choir,  the  middle  tower,  and  chapels.     The   walls 
that  remain  of  the  abbey  are  overgrown  with  ivv,  and 
the  afpect  of  the  whole  is  both  melancholy  and  vene- 
rable.    Here  are  two  parith   churches.      This   town, 
while  under  the  protedion  of  its  abbots,  was  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  but  it  loll  that  and  its  privilege  of  a 
coiporation;  the  latter  of  which  was,  however,  rellored 
by  queen  Anne,   who  granted  it  a  new   charter  for  a 
mayor  and   burgelTes.      The  only  manufactory  here  is 
Ilockings,  but  the  chief  fupport  of  the  place  is  the  re- 
fort  of  people   to  fee   the   ruins  of  the   abbey.     The 
George   inn  here  was  formerly  called  the  /ILbol's  Inn  ; 
becaufe  it  was  a  receptacle  for  the  llroUers  that  came  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  abbey.     At  a  little  diftance  from  the 
old  church  and  facing  the  monk's  church-yard  are  two 
remarkable    pyramids,    with   infcriptions,   that  are  in 
characters  unintelligible,  and  an  image  in  billiops  veft- 
racnts. — The  llory  of  the  G'ailonbnry  thorn,  and  of  its 
budding  always    upon  Chrillmas-day,  is  well  known  : 
howcTcr,  that  circumH.toce  is  falfc ;  though  if  the  win- 
ter 
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ter  is  mild,  it  always  buds  about  the  latter  end  of  De- 
cember, but  later  if  the  weather  is  fevere. 

GLATZ,  a  hantlfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Neiffej  and  has  itron^  fortifications, 
w  ith  a  caftle  built  upon  a  mountain.  The  county  was 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  by  the  queen  of  Hungary 
in  1742  ;  and  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  25  in 
breadth.  It  has  mines  of  pit-coal,  filver,  and  iron  ; 
good  quarries,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  line  fprings  of  mi- 
neral water.  The  town  is  fituatcd  in  E.  Long.  ij.  16. 
N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

GLAUBER  (John  Rhodolphus),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemilf,  who  flourifhed  about  tlie  year  1646.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  different  treatiles  on  chemi- 
ftry,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin  and 
French.  All  his  works  liave  been  coUcded  into  one  vo- 
lume, intitled,   Glauterus  concentratus,   which    has  been 


order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  GUtier, 
in  the  natiaal  mctiiod  raiikiug  under  the  1  yiii  order,  Ca-  tJlaiuig. 
lycjnthem,!.     The  calyx  is   nu»iiophyllous  j   there  is  no  • 

corolla  :   the   capfule  is  unilocular,  quuiquevalved,  and 
pentalpermous. 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in  glafs. — The 
principal  part  of  a  glazier's  bufinefs  confifts  in  fitting- 
panes  of  glafs  to  the  falhes  and  window-frames  of  hou- 
fes,  piflures,   S:c.  and  in  cleaning  the  fame. 

GLAZING,  the  crulling  over  earthen  ware  by  a 
vitreous  fubftance,  the  bafis  of  which  is  lead.  See 
Glass  of  Lead. 

The  workers  of  common  earthen  ware,  however, 
are  not  at  the  trouble  of  thus  prevloufly  making  a 
pure  glafs  of  lead.  Their  ulual  compofition  for  glazing 
their  ware  is  formed  of  white  land  40  pounds,  of  red  lead 
20  pounds,  of  pearl-alhes  20  pounds,  and  of  common 
lalt  I  2  pounds.      Powder  the  fand  by  grinding  it,  and 


a  moderate  heat,  and  when  the  mixture  is  cold,  pound 
it  to  powder  ;  and  when  wanted  for  ufe  temper  it  with 


tranilated  into  Englilh,  and  was  printed  at  London,  in  then  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients  and  grind  them  to 

folio    in  1680.  gether  :   after  which  calcine  them  for   lome  time  with 

GLAVBf.k's-SnJls.     See  Chemistry  Indtx. 

GLAUCOMA,  in  medicine  and  furgei-y,  the  name 

of  a  difeafe  in  the  eye,  wherein  the  cryltalline  humour  water.     The  proportion  of  thefe  ingredients  may  be 

is  turned  of  a  bluilh  or  greenifli  colour,  and  its  tranf-  occalionally  varied     The  ware,  after  being   turned  on 

parcncy  hereby   diminilhed. — The    word   comes  from  the  wheel  and  dried  in  the   open   air,  is  covered   over 

y\^:t'.or,cirf{us,   "   fca  green,   fky-coloured,  or  greyilh."  with  the  above  compofition  by  means  of  a  brufli  ;  and 

Thofe  in  whom  this  diforder  is  forming,  difcover  it  when  fet  in  the  furnace  the  violent  heat  foon  reduces 

hence,  that  all  objeds  appear  to  them  as  thro'  a  cloud  it  to  a  perfed  glafs,  covering   the  whole  internal  and 

or  mill;   when  entirely  formed,  the  vifual  rays  are  all  external  fuvface  of  the  vcfltl. 
intercepted,  and  nothing  is  feen  at  all.  We  may  obferve,    however,   in  general,  that  lead 

It  is  reckoned  incurable,  when  inveterate,    and  in  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  compofition  of  glazings, 

aged  perfons  :   and  even  under  other  circumftances,  is  and  other  fluxes  fubltituted  in  its  Head.      A  tranfpa- 

vtry  difficult  of  cure,  externals  proving  of  little  fervice.  rent  glazing  may  be  prepared  without  lead  by  calcining 

The  internals  bell  lulted  to  it,  are  thofe  ufed  in  the  40  pounds  of  white  fand,  25  pounds  of  pearl-alhes,  and 

gutta  fercna.     Jul.  Ca;far  Claudinus,  Conful.  74.  gives  15  pounds  of  common  fait;   and  proceeding  as  before: 

a  remedy  for  the  glaucoma.  and  a  more   perfed  tranfparent  glazing  may  be  made 

The  glaucoma  is  ulually  dillinguifhed   from  the  ca-  of  fand  40  pounds,  of  woood-alhes  perfedly  burnt  50 

tarad  or  luffufion,  in   this,  that   in  the    catarad  the  pounds,  of  pearl-aflies  10  pounds,  and  of  cummon  fak 

wliitenefs  appears  in  the  pupil,   very  near   the  cornea;  12  pounds.      The  following  recipes  are  taken  for  the 


but  it  ihows  deeper  in  the  glaucoma. 

lSouic  late  French  authors,  however,  maintain  the 
cataract  and  gloucoina  to  be  one  and  the  fame  dileafe. 
According  to  them,  the  cataradt  is  not  a  film,  or  pel- 
licle, formed  before  the  pupil,  as  had  always  been 
imagined ;    but   an  infplilation  or    induration  of   the 


molt  part  from  Kunckel,  who  lays,  that  they  are  the 
true  glazings  ufed  at  Delft  and  other  Dutch  manu- 
fadories. 

Blach  is  made  of  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  iron- 
filings  three,  copper-alhes  three,  and  zaffer  two  mea- 
fures.      This  when  melted  will  make  a  brown-black  ; 


humour  itlelf,   whereby  its   tranfparency  is  prevented  ;  and  if  you  want  it  blacker,  add  more  zaffer  to  it 

which  brings  the  catarad  to   the  glaucoma.      Accord-  Blitt  is  thus  piepared  :   Take  lead-afhes  or  red -lead 

inij  to  Mr  Sharp,  the  glaucoma  of  the  ancient  Greeks  one  pound,  clear-fand  or  powdered  flints  two  pounds, 

■   °,  r     .         .        n       1.^     »T    e»  v c :.    :-    _  r^i^    • j.     ...1,:..,    __i,,. 1    .-.. —    — „ 


is  the  prefent  catarad:;  but    M.  St  Yves  fays  it  is  a 
cataradt  accompanied  with  a  gutta  ferena.     See  Sur- 

CtRY. 

GLAUCUS,  a  marine  god,  or  deity  of  the  fea. 
There  are  a  great  many  fabulous  accounts  of  this  divi- 
nity :  but  the  poetical  hiftory  of  him  is,  that  before 
his  dciticatioii,  he  was  afidierman  of  the  toivn  of  An- 
theilon,  who  having  one  day  taken  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  filhes,  which  he  laid  upon  the  bank    011  a  fuJutn 


common  fait  two  pounds,  white  calcined  tartar  one 
pound,  Venice  or  other  glafs  half  a  pound,  zaffer  half 
a  pound  ;  mix  them  well  together  and  melt  them  for 
feveral  times,  quenching  them  always  in  cold  water. 
If  you  would  have  it  fine  and  good,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  put  the  mixture  into  a  glals  furnace  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Another  blue  glazing  may  be  formed  of  one  pound 
of  laitar,   a  quarter  of   a  pound  ot    red-lead,  half  an 


perceived,  that  thefe  tifhes,   having  touched  a  kind  of  ounce  of  zafttr,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered 

herb  that  grew  on    the   fliore,  received   new    llrength,  flints,  which  ar^to  be  tufed  and  managed  as  in  the  laft 

and  leaped  again  Into  the  fea  ;   upon  the  light  of  which  recipe.    Or,  take  two  pounds  of  caLined  lead  and  tin, 

extraordinary  accident,  he  was  tempted  to  talle  of  the  add  live  pounds  of  common  fait,  five  pounds  of  pow- 

herb  himfelf,   and  prel'ently  leaped  into  the   fea  after  dered  flliits,  and  of  zafter,  tartar,  aiid  Venetian  glafs, 

tiicm,  where  he  was  metamorphofed  into  a  Triton;  and  each  one  pound.     Calcine  and  fute  the  mixture  as  be- 

became  one  of  the  fea-gods.  fore.     Or,  again,  take  of  red-lead  one  part,  of  fand 

GLAUX,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  three  parts,  and  of  zaffer  one  part.     For  a  violet  blue 

N^  140.  I                                                                     gla- 


Glafs. 
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glazing,  take  four  ounces  of  tartar,  two  ounces  of  red- 
~  lead,   five  ounces  of  powdered  flinU,  and  half  a  dram 
of  manganefe. 

Bro'-u-n  is  made  of  red  lead  and  flints  of  each  14 
paits,  and  of  manganefe  two  parts  fufed  ;  or  of  red- 
lead  12  parts,  and  manganefe  one  pait  fnfed.  A  brown 
glazing,  to  be  laid  on  a  white  ground,  may  be  made 
of  manganefe  two  parts,  and  of  red-Itad  and  v.liite- 
glafs  of  each  one  part,  twice  fufcd. 

Fljl-colcurcd  is  made  of  J2  parts  of  lead  afhes,  and 
one  of  white-glafs. 

GvhI-roloured.  Take  of  litharge  three  parts,  of  fand 
or  calcined  flint  one  part  ;  pound  and  mix  tlicfe  very- 
well  together,  then  run  them  into  3  yellow  glafs  with 
a  ftrong  fire.  Pound  this  glafs,  and  grind  it  into  a 
fubtile  powder,  whicli  moillen  with  a  well  faturated 
folution  of  filver;  make  it  into  a  palle,  which  put  in- 
to a  crucible,  and  cover  it  with  a  cover.  Give  at  firft 
a  g;ntle  degree  of  fire;  then  increafc  it,  and  continue 
it  till  you  have  a  glafs,  which  will  be  green.  Pound 
this  glafs  again,  and  grind  it  to  a  fine  powder;  moillen 
this  powder  with  fome  beer,  fo  that  by  means  of  an 
hair  pencil  you  may  apply  it  upon  the  vtficls  or  any 
piece  of  earthen  ware.  The  veficlj  that  arc  painted  or 
covered  over  with  this  glazing  mud  be  firft  well  heated, 
then  put  under  a  muflle;  and  as  foon  as  the  glafs  runs, 
you  muft  fmoak  them,  by  holding  them  over  burning 
vegetables,  and  take  out  tlie  veffels.  Mr  Heinfius  of 
Peterfburgh,  who  fent  this  receipt  to  the  Royal  Society, 
ufes  the  words  aJJIare  deles  fumum,  which  is  rendered 
fmoak  them,  in  the  Tranfaclions, 
^6.  _ 

Kunckel  gives  feveral  preparations  for  a  gold-co- 
loured yellow  glazing.  This  may  be  produced  by  fil- 
ling a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  red-lead,  two  parts  of 
antimony,  and  one  part  of  faffron  of  Mars  ;  by  again 
melting  the  powdered  mafs,  and  repeating  the  opera- 
tion four  times,  or  by  fufing  four  or  five  times  a  com- 
pofition  of  red  lead  and  antimony  of  each  an  ounce, 
and  of  fcales  of  iron  half  an  ounce  ;  or  by  calcining 
and  fufing  together  eight  parts  of  red-lead,  fix  parts  of 
flints,  one  part  of  yellow  ochre,  one  part  of  antimony, 
and  one  part  of  white  glafs.  A  tranfparent  gold- 
coloured  glazing  may  'be  obtained  by  twice  fufing 
red-lead  and  white-flints,  of  each  1 2  j)arts,  and  of 
filings  of  iron  one  part. 

Green  may  be  prepared  of  eight  parts  of  litharge  or 
red-lead,  eight  parts  of  Venice  glafs,  four  parts  of 
hrafs-duft  or  filings  of  copper  ;  or  of  ten  parts  of  li- 
tharge, twelve  of  flint  or  pebble,   and  one  of  ics  ujium 
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ters  of  a  pound  of  fait,  half  a  pound  of  tartar,  and  half 
a  pound  of  coppcr-duft. 

Iron  lolotir  is  prepared  of  15  parts  of  lead-afhea  or 
red  lead,  14  of  whlte-fand  or  flints,  and  five  of  cal- 
cmed  copper.  This  mixture  is  to  be  calcined  and 
fufed 

Liver-colour  is  prepared  of  12  parts  of  litharge, 
eight  of  fait,  fix  of  pebble  or  flint,  and  one  of  manga- 
nefe.  '' 

P urple- irotvn  cor\m%  of  lead-aflies  15  parts,  clean 
fand  or  powdered  flints  18  parts,  m.inganefe  one  part, 
and  white  glafs  1 5  meafures,  to  which  fome  add  one 
meafure  of  zaffer. 


c:>r<. 


or  copper-aflies. — A  fine  green   gla/.ing   may  be  pro- 


duced by  fufing  one  part  of  the  Dohemian  granate, 
one  part  of  filings  of  copper,  one  part  of  red- lead,  and 
one  part  of  Venetian  ^lafs ;  or  by  fufing  one  part  of 
white  glafs,  the  fame  quantity  of  red-lead,  and  alfo  of 
filings  of  copper ;  powdering  the  mafs,  and  adding 
one  part  of  Bohemian  granate  to  two  parts  of  this  pow- 
der. A  fine  green  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  and 
grinding  together  any  of  the  yellow  glazings  with 
equal  quantities  of  the  blue  glazings;  and  all  the  fliades 
andteints  of  green  will  be  "had  by  varying  the  propor- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  by  the  choice  of  the 
kind  of  yellow  and  blue. 

Sea-green  is  made  of  five  pounds  of  lead-aflies,  one 
pound  of  tin-afhes,  three  pounds  of  flint,  three  quar- 

Vou  VII.  Part  II. 


Red  is  made  of  antimony  three  pounds,  litharge  or 
red  lead  three,  and  ruft  of  iron  one;  grind  them  to  a 
fine  powder.  Or,  take  two  pounds  of  antimony,  three 
of  red-lead,  and  one  of  calcined  falTron  of  Mars,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

IVh'tle.  The  white  glazing  for  common  ware  ia 
made  of  40  pounds  of  clear  fand,  75  pounds  of  litharge 
or  lead-aflies,  26  of  potafhes,  and  10  pounds  of  fait : 
thefe  are  three  times  melted  into  a  cake,  quenching 
it  each  time  in  clear  cold  water.  Or  it  may  be  made 
of  50  pounds  of  clean  fand,  70  of  lead-alhes,  30  of 
wood-afhes,  and  1 2  of  fait. 

For  a  fine  white:  Take  two  pounds  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin  ;  calcine  them  to  alhes :  of  this  take  two  parts, 
calcined  flint,  white  fand,  or  broken  while  glafs,  one 
part,  and  fait  one  part  ;  mix  them  well  together  and 
melt  them  into  a  cake  for  ufe.  The  trouble  of  cal- 
Phil.  Tranf.  N.  465.  cining  the  tin  and  lead  may  be  prevented  by  procu- 
ring them  in  a  proper  ftate. 

A  very  fine  white  glazing  may  be  obtained  by  cal- 
cining two  parts  of  lead  and  one  part  of  tin  ;  and 
taking  one  part  of  this  mafs,  and  of  flints  and  com- 
mon fdit  of  each  one  part,  and  fufing  the  -mixture. 

A  white  glazing  may  be  alfo  prepared  by  mixing 
100  pounds  of  mafticot,  60  pounds  of  red  lejd,  20 
pounds  of  calcined  tin  or  putty,  and  10  pounds  of 
common  fait,  and  calcining  and  powdering  the  mux- 
ture  feveral  times. 

Telloiu  is  prepared  of  red-lead  three  pounds  ;  cal- 
cined antimony  and  tin  of  each  two  pounds;  or,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  of  equal  quantities  of  the  three  in- 
gredients.    Thefe  muft  be  melted  into  a  cake,  then 
ground  fine;  aid  this  operation  repeated  feveral  times: 
or  it  may  be  made  of  1 5  parts  of  lead-ore,  three  parts 
of  litharge  of  filver,  and    15  parts  of  fand. — A  fine 
yellow  glazing  may  be  procured  by  mixing  five  parts 
of  red-lead,  two  parts  of  prfwdered  brick,  one  part  of 
fand,  one  part  of  the  white  glazings,  and  two  parts  of 
antimony,   calcining  the  mixture  and  then  fufing  it. 
Or,  take  four  parts   of  white-glafs,  one  part  of  anti- 
mony,  three  parts  of  red-lead,   and  one  part  of  iron- 
fcales,  and  fufe  the  mixture;  or  fufe  16  parts  of  flints, 
one  part  of  iron-filings,  and  24  parts  of  litharge.     A 
light  yellow  glazing  may  be  produced  « ith  ten  pang 
of  red-lead,  three  parts   of  antimony,    and   three   of 
glafs,  and  two  parts  of  calcined  tin.     See  Gold-colvur, 
above. —  A  dtran  yellj^ui  is  made  of  fix   parts  of  red- 
lead,  fcven  parts  of  fine  red  brick-dufl,  and  two  parts 
of  antimony.     This  mixture  muft  be  calcined  d.ny  and 
night  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  in   the  afli-jiole  of  a 
glafs-houfe  furnace,  and  at  lall  urged  to  fufic  n. 

For  the  glazing  of  Delft-warc,   Porcelain,  Smne- 
5  G  ware, 
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wnre,  &c.  fee  the  articles  DELTT-Ware,  Porcelain, 
and  Pottery. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  glazing  their  earthen 
veffels,  which  in  many  refpefts  appears  to  have  been 
fuperior  to  ours.  The  common  brown  glazing  eafily 
fcales  off,  cracks,  and  in  a  fhort  time  becomes  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Bcfides,  it  is  very  ealily  de- 
ftroyed  by  acids  ;  nor  can  veffels  glazed  in  this  man- 
ntr  be  even  employed  to  hold  wattr,  without  part  of 
it  oozing  through  their  pores.  Lead  is  alfo  very  de- 
ftruftive  to  the  human  body  ;  and  if  acidi  are  unwa- 
rily put  into  velTels  glazed  with  lead,  the  liquors  will  » 
receive  a  very  dangerous  impregnation  frum  the  me- 
tal. The  Roman  glazing,  which  is  yet  to  be  feen 
upon  urns  dug  up  in  feveral  places,  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  fome  kind  of  varnifh  ;  and  Pliny  gives 
us  a  hint  that  it  was  made  of  bitumen.  He  tells  us 
that  it  never  loll  its  beauty,  and  that  at  length  it  be- 
came cuftomary  to  glaze  our  ftatues  in  thif  manner. 
As  this  varnilh  funk  deep  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
ware,  it  was  not  fubjeft  to  thofe  cracks  and  flaws  whicli 
disfigure  our  veffels ;  and  as  it  was  not  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  aciJs,  it  could  not  be  fubjett  to  any  of 
the  accidenis  which  may  enfue  from  the  ufe  of  veffels 
glazed  with  lead. 

GLEAD,  or  Glade,  a  name  ufed  in  the  northern 
paitsof  the  kingdom  for  the  kite.     See  Falco. 

GLEAM  is  popularly  ufed  for  a  ray  or  beam  of 
light.  Among  falconers  a  hawk  is  faid  to  gleam  when 
(he  cafts  or  throws  up  filth  from  the  gorge. 

GLEANING,  the  aft  of  gathering  or  picking  up 
the  ears  of  corn  left  behind  after  the  field  has  been 
reaped  and  the  crop  carried  home.  By  the  cuftoms 
of  fome  countries,  particularly  thofe  of  Melun  and 
Eftampcs,  all  farmers  and  others  are  forbid,  either  by 
themfelves  or  fervants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields, 
or  prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever  for 
the  fpace  of  24  hours  after  the  carrying  off  the  corn, 
■under  penalty  of  confifcation. 

GLEBE,  among  miners,  fignifies  a  piece  of  earth 
in  which  is  contained  fome  mineral  ore. 

Glebe,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to  a  pariffi- 
thuich  befides  the  tithes. 

GLECHOMA,  Ground-ivy:  A  genus  of  the 
cymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  FertkUhlte.  Each  pair  of  the  antherx 
come  together  in  the  form  of  a  crofs  ;  the  calyx  is 
quinquefid  There  are  three  fpeclcs ;  the  moft  re- 
markable of  tvhich  is  the  hederacea,  or  common  ground- 
ivy,  which  is  fo  well  known  that  it  requires  no  defcrip- 
tion.  Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this 
plant,  which  It  is  now  found  not  to  be  poffefled  of. 
Some,  however,  it  has.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into 
the  vat  with  ale  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour.  Ale 
thus  prepared  Is  often  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The 
expreffcd  juice  mixed  with  a  little  wint,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  deftroys  the  white  fpecks  upon 
horfes  eyes.  The  plants  that  grow  near  it  do  not 
flourifli.  It  is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to  horfes  if  they  eat 
much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it,  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ; 
cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

GLI'DITSIA,  tkiple-thorned  acacia,  or  Ho- 
ney-locujl :  A  genus  of  the  dioecia  order,  belonging 
to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  ia  the  natural 


method  ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomentacea.  The  GTtditfia. 
hermaphrodite  talyx  is  quadrilid  ;  the  corolla  tctrape-  "~~V  '■• 
talous  ;  the  ilamina  fix,  one  piffil  and  legumen.  The 
male  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  coruUa  tripetaloiis, 
with  fix  ilamina.  The  female  calyx  is  pentapliyllous; 
the  coroUo  pentapetalous ;  one  piilil  and  legumen. 
There  are  two   fpecies. 

I.   The  triacanthos,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Penfyl- 
vanla,  is  of  an  upright  growth,   and  its  trunk  is  guard- 
ed by  thorns  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length  in  a  re- 
markable  manner.      Thefe  thorns  have  alio  others  co- 
ming out  of  their  fides  at   nearly  right   angles:     I  heir 
colour  is  red.      I'he    branches   are    fmooth,  and  of  a 
white    colour.       Tiiefe  are    likewlfe    armed    with  red 
thorns,   that   are   proportionally   fmaller :   they    are  of 
feveral  direftions,   and    at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of- 
ten (land  fingle.     The  young  flioots  of   the  preceding 
fummcr  are  perfeftly  i'moolh,  of  a  reddifli  green,  and 
retain  their  leaves  often  until  the  middle  of  November. 
Although  there  is  a  peculiar  oddity  in  the  nature  and 
pofition   of  the    fpines,  yet  the   leaves  conititute  the 
greateft  beauty  of  tliefe  trees ;   they   are  doubly  pin- 
nated, and  .of  a  delightful  (hiniiig  g'cen.     The  pin- 
nated leaves,  that  form  the  duplication,  do  not  always 
ftand  oppofite  by  pairs  on   the  middle  rib  ;   the  pinnx 
of  which  they  are  compofed   are  final!  and  numerous; 
no  Icfs  than    10  or   11    pair  belong  to  each  of  them; 
and  as  no  lefs  than   four  or  five  pair  of  fmall  leaves  are 
arranged  along  the   middle   rib,   the  whole  compound 
leaf  confifts  often  of  more  than  2CO  pinnae  of  this  fine 
green  colour  :   They  fit  clofe,  and  fpread  open  in  fine 
weather  ;  though  during  bad  weather  they  will  droop, 
and  their  upper  furfaces  nearly  join,   as  if  in  a  deeping 
ilate.     The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fides  of  the 
young  brandies  in  July  :   They  are  a  greenilh  catkin, 
and  make  little  ftiow  ;  though   many  are  fucceeded  by 
pods,  that  have  a   wonderful  eff^eit ;   for  thefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  more  than  a  foot,  fometimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  a  nut-brown  colour  when   ripe  ;  fo  that  the  effedt 
they   occafion,    when    hanging    on    the    fides    of  the 
branches,   may  eafily  be   gutffed.  —  There   is  a  variety 
of  this  fpecies.  with  fewer  thorns,  fmaller  leaves,  and 
oval  pods.      It   has   nearly  the  refemblance   of  the  o- 
ther;  though  the  thorns  being  not  fo  frequent,  and  the 
pods  being  fmaller,  each  containing  only  one  feed,  this 
fort  lofes  that  fingular  eff'ccf  which  the  other  produces 
by  them. 

Thefe  trees  are  eafily  propagated.  We  receive  the 
feeds  from  America  in  the  fpring,  which  keep  well  in 
the  pods,  and  arc  fur  the  moft  part  good.  They  ge- 
nerally arrive  in  February  ;  and,  as  foon  as  poiTible 
after,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  a  well-fheltered  warm 
border  of  light  landy  earth.  If  no  border  is  to  be 
found  that  is  naturally  fo,  it  may  be  improved  by  ap- 
plying drift  fand,  and  making  it  fine.  The  feeds  , 
ifioiild  be  fown  about  half  an  inch  deep ;  and  they 
will  for  the  moll  part  come  up  the  firft  fpring.  If  the 
fummer  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mult  be  conltantly  wa- 
tered ;  and  if  Ihade  could  be  afforded  them  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  they  would  make  flroriger  plants  by  the 
autumn.  A  careful  attention  to  this  article  is  ptcu- 
llarly  rcquifite  ;  for  as  the  ends  of  the  branches  arc 
often  killed,  if  the  young  plant  has  not  made  fome  - 
progrcfs,  it  will  be  liable  to  be  wholly  deftroyed  b<r 
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the  winter's  froft,  without  protedllon  :  And  tliis  ren- 
ders the  fowing  the  feeds  in  a  warm  border,  under  an 
hedge,  in  a  well-fiiekercd  place  neccflary  ;  for  there 
thefe  Ihriibs  will  endure  our  winters,  even  when  feed- 
linps,  and  fo  will  require  no  farther  trouble;  nay, 
though  the  tops  (hould  be  nipped,  they  will  flioot  out 
again  lower,  and  will  foon  overcome  it.  It  will  be 
proper  to  let  them  remain  two  years  in  the  feed-bed 
before  they  are  planted  out  in  the  nurfery.  The  fpriiig 
IS  the  beft  time  for  the  work.  Their  diltances  (hould 
be  one  foot  by  two  ;  the  rows  fliould  be  dug  between 
every  winter ;  and,  being  weeded  in  furamer.  here 
they  may  remain,  with  no  other  particular  care,  until 
they  are  fet  out  to  remain.  Thtfe  trees  are  late  in 
the  fpring  before  they  exhibit  their  leaves,  but  keep 
(hooting  long  in  the  autumn. 

2.  The  other  fpecies  is  the  inermi?,  the  ftem  of 
which  is  unarmed  or  without  thorns.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  and  in  this  country  requires  to  be 
kept  in  a  ttove. 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a  thin  limpid 
humour  from  the  urethra.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
Medicise. 

GLENDA.LAGH,  otherwife  called  the  Seven 
Churches,  anciently  a  celebrated  to.vn  of  Ireland, 
"iituated  five  milcS  north  well  of  Roihdrum,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  and  province  of  Lciniter.  The 
name  fignilies  '■  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes."  In 
this  valley,  furroundcd  by  high  and  almoft  inaccef- 
ble  mountains,  St  Kevin  or  Cavan,  called  alfo  St 
Coemaene,  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  found- 
ed a  monaltery,  which  in  a  fhort  time  from  the  fanc- 
tity  of  its  founder  was  much  reforted  to,  and  at 
length  became  a  hiflioprick  and  a  rcli(;ious  city.  St 
Kevio  died  3d  June  618,  aged  120;  and  on  that 
day  annually  numbers  of  perfons  flock  to  the  Seven 
Churches  to  celebrate  the  fcftival  of  that  venerated 
faint.  During  the  middle  ages  the  city  of  Glen- 
dalagh,  called  by  Hove  Ion  Epifcopatus  B'iftagnienjis, 
was  held  in  great  efteem,  and  received  feveral  valuable 
donations  and  privileges,  its  epifcopal  jurifditlion  ex- 
tending to  the  walls  of  Dublin. — About  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century,  on  fome  account  or  other,  it  was 
much  negledted  by  the  clergy  ;  and  became,  inltcad  of 
a  holy  city,  a  den  of  thieves,  wherefore  Cardinal  Pa- 
piro,  in  1214,  united  it  to  the  fee  of  Dublin,  which  n- 
nion  was  confirmed  by  king  John.  The  O'  I'ools,  chiefs 
of  Firthuathal,  however,  by  the  afliitance  of  the  i'ope, 
continued  long  after  this  period  to  elect  bi(hops  and 
abbots  to  Glcndalagh,  though  they  had  neither  reve- 
nues or  authority,  beyond  the  diitritt  of  Tuathal, 
which  was  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  ; 
in  confcquence  of  which  the  city  was  futfcrcd  to  decay, 
and  had  become  nearly  a  defart,  in  1497,  when  Den- 
nis White,  the  la)  titular  biihop,  furrendcred  his  right 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Patrick,  Dublin  From 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  ftill  remaining,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  confequence,  and  to  have 
contained  feven  churches  and  religious  houles ;  fmall 
indeed,  but  built  in  a  neat  elegant  llyle,  in  imitation 
of  the  Greek  architecture  :  the  cathedral,  the  walls  of 
which  are  yet  ftindir.g,  was  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  South  of  the  cathedral  flands  a  fmall  church 
roofed  with  ftone,  nearly  entire  ;  and  in  feveral  parts 
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of  the  valley  are  a  number  of  ftone  eroffes,  fome  of  Clenoiid 
which  are  curioufly  carved,  but  without  any  infcrip-     _,  [L 
tious.     In  ihc  north-weil  corner  of  the  cemetery  be-  |  f 

lonijmg   to  the  cathedral    (lands  a  round    lower,  95  " 

feet  hi^h,  and  1  5  in  diameter  ;  and  in  the  cemetery  of 
a  fmall  church,  on  the  fuuth  fide  of  the  river,  near 
the  great  lake,  called  the  Rhejeart  church,  are  fome 
tombs,  with  Irifli  infcriptions,  belonging  to  the 
O'Tools.  In  a  perpendicular  projecting  rock  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  great  lake,  30  yards  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  is  the  celebrated  bed  of  St  Kevin, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  exceedingly  difEcult  of  acccfs  and 
terrible  in  profpect.  ".'\mongll  the  ruins  have  been  dif- 
covcred  a  number  of  ftones,  curioufly  carved,  and  con- 
tainin(i  infcriptions  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Irifh 
languages.  As  this  city  was  in  a  valley,  furrounded 
on  all  fides,  except  the  call,  by  high,  barren,  and  in- 
accefTible  mountains,  the  artificial  roads  leading  there- 
to are  by  no  means  the  leall  curious  part  of  the  re- 
mains; the  principal  is  that  leading  into  the  county 
of  Kildare  throuuh  Glendafon.  This  road  for  near 
t^»o  miles  is  yet  perfect,  compofed  of  tlones  placed  on 
their  edijes,  making  a  firm  and  durable  pavement,  a- 
bout  10  feet  broad.  At  a  fmall  dillance  from  St  Ke- 
vin's bed.  on  the  fame  {u\e  of  the  mountain,  are  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  flone  building  called  Saint  Ke- 
'Vtn's  cell. 

GLENOID  tS,  the  name  of  two  cavities,  or  fmall 
deprcflions,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

Gl.ICAS,  orGuYCAS,  (Michael),  a  Greek  hifto- 
rian  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  lived  in 
Sicily,  and  wrote  Annals  of  what  parted  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  Comnenus, 
in  iiiS.  Lyunclavius  added  to  it  a  fifth  part,  which 
carries  it  down  to  the  taking  of  Conftantinople.  Gli- 
cas  was  allb  the  author  of  feveral  ufcful  and  curious 
letters 

GLIMMER,  or  Glist.     See  Mica. 

GLINUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pentagyni* 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  methi)d  ranking  under  the  22d  clafs, 
Caryophyllei.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
coroha  ;  the  neAarium  is  compofed  of  bifid  brilHes;  the 
capfule  is  quinqueangular.  quinquclocular,  quinqueval- 
ved     and  polyfpermous. 

GLIRES,  the  name  of  Linnxus's  fouith  order  of 
mammalia       See  Zoologv. 

GLISSON  (Francis),  a  learned  Englifli  phyfician 
in  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  regius  profcflbr  of  that  univcrfiiy.  In  1634 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
London.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  practiled  phyfic 
at  Colchefter,  and  afti  rwards  fettled  in  London.  He 
greatly  improved  phyfic  by  his  anatomical  diflcdioni 
and  nbfervations,  and  made  feveral  new  difcovcries  of 
Angular  ufe  towards  ellablifhing  a  raiit  nal  practice  He 
wrote,  \ .  De  rachiiiiL:,  tec.  2.  De  lympktduais  riiiper 
repert'is  ;  with  the  Anatom'ica  prolegomtna,  isf  yinalomia 
hepatis.  3.  De  nntart  fubjlar.tia  energelica  ;  feu  de  via 
viu  naturr,  ejufque  Irihits primis  facuhaiibus ,  &c.  quarto. 
4.  Traaatui  de  venlriailo  isf  inlejlirii.  &c.  The  wirld 
is  obliged  to   him  for  the  capfula  communis,  or  v.igina 

portt.  
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GLISTER,  in  furgery.     See  Clyster. 

GLOBBA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  raonogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
corolla  is  equal  and  trifid  ;  the  calyx  trifid  above  ;  the 
capfule  trilocular,  with  many  feeds. 

GLOBE,  in  geometry,  a  round  or  fphcrical  body 
more  ufually  called  afphcre.     See  Sphere. 

Globe,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial 
fphcre  of  metal,  plaflcr,  paper,  or  other  matter  ;  on 
whofe  convex  furface  is  drawn  a  map,  or  reprefenta- 
tion  either  of  the  earth  or  heavens,  with  the  feveral 
circles  conceived  thereon.     See  Geogr-iphy. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  krrejl'rial  and  cckjTial;  each 
of  very  confiderable  ufe,  the  one  iu  allronomy,  and  the 
other  in  geography,  for  performing  many  of  the  opera- 
tions thereof  in  an  eafy  obvious  nianaer,  fo  as  to  be 
conceived  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
grounds  of  thofe  arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes,  are 
an  axis,  reprefentlng  that  of  the  world;  and  a  fphcrical 
fliell.  or  cover,  which  makes  the  body  of  the  globe,  on 
the  external  furface  of  which  the  reprefentation  is 
drawn.   See  Axis,   Pole,  &c. 

Globes,  we  have  obferved,  are  made  of  different  ma- 
terials, viz.  filver,  brafs,  paper,  plafter,  &c.  Thofe 
commonly  ufed  are  of  plafter  and  paper :  The  con- 
ftriiflion  whereof  is  as  follows  : 

Conjlrudion  of  Globes. — A  wooden  axis  is  provided, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the  globe; 
and  into  the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires  are  driven 
for  poles  :  this  axis  is  to  be  the  beam,  or  bafis  of  the 
whole  ftruiSure. 

On  the  axis  are  applied  two  fphcrical  or  rather 
hemifpherical  caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould 
or  block. — Thefe  caps  confift  of  pafteboard,  or  pa- 
per, laid  one  lay  after  another,  on  the  mould,  to  the 
thickncfs  of  a  crown-piece  ;  after  which,  having  ftood 
to  dry  and  embody,  making  an  incifion  along  the 
middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are  flipped  off  the 
mould. 

They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the 
axis,  as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould  :  and 
to  fix  them  in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  fewed 
together  with  pack-thread,  &c. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed 
to  llrengthen  and  make  it  fmooth  and  regular.  In 
order  to  this,  the  two  poles  are  hafped  in  a  metalline 
femicircle  of  the  fizc  intended  ;  and  a  kind  of  plafter, 
made  of  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  heated,  melted,  and 
incorporated  together,  is  daubed  all  over  the  paper- 
furface.  In  proportion  as  the  plafter  is  applied,  the 
ball  is  turned  round  in  the  femicircle,  the  edge  where- 
of pares  off  whatever  is  fupeifluous  and  beyond  the 
due  dimenfion,  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in  places 
that  are  (liort  of  it.  After  fuch  application  of  plafter, 
the  ball  ftands  to  dry  ;  which  done,  it  is  pirt  again  in 
the  femicircle,  and  frefh  matter  applied  :  thus  they 
continue  alternately  to  apply  the  compolition,  and 
dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  every  where  accurate- 
ly touches  the  femicircle  ;  in  which  ftaie  it  is  perfectly 
fmooth,  regular,  firm,  &c. 

The  ball  thus  finiftitd,  it  remains  to  pafte  the  map 
er  defcriptloii  thereon  :  in  order  to  this,  the  map  is 
projected  in  feveral  gores,  or  gulTets  ;  all  which  join 
accuvately  on  the  fphericaJ   furface,   and   cover  the 


whole  ball.  To  dlreft  the  application  of  thefe  gores, 
lines  are  drawn  by  a  femicircle  on  the  furface  of  the 
ball,  dividing  it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  corre- 
fponding  to  thofe  of  the  gor'es,  and  fubdivrding  thofe 
again  anfwerably  to  the  lines  and  divifions  of  the  gores. 

The  papers  thus  pafted  on,  there  remains  nothing 
but   to  colour  and  illuminate  the  globe  ;  and  to  var- 

nllh  it,  the  better  to  refill  duft,  moifture,  &c The 

globe  itfelf  thus  finiftied,  they  hang  it  in  a  brafs  me- 
ridian, with  an  hour-circle,  and  a  quadrant  of  altitude  \ 
and  thus  fit  it  into  a  wood  horizon. 

To  defcnbe  the  gores,  or  gujfds,  for  the  globes.  In 
Chambers's  Dictionary,  the  following  method  is  di- 
refted. 

"  1.  From  the  given  diameter  of  the  globe,  find  a 
right  line  AB,  fig.  i.  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a 
great  circle,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

2.  Through  the  feveral  points  of  divifion,  i,  2,  3,4, 
&c.  with  the  interval  of  ten  of  them,  defcribe  arclies 
mutually  interfcfting  each  other  in  D  and  E  ;  theCe 
figures  or  pieces  duly  pafted  or  joined  together  will 
make  the  whole  furface  of  the  globe. 

3.  Divide  each  part  of  the  right  line  AB  into  30 
equal  parts,  fo  that  the  whole  line  AB,  reprefentiiig 
the  periphery  of  the  equator,  may  be  divided  into 
360  degrees. 

4.  From  the  poles  D  and  E,  fig.  2.  with  the  interval 
of  234-  deg.  defcribe  arches  a  b;  thefe  will  be  twelfth- 
parts  of  the  polar  circles. 

5.  After  the  like  manner,  from  the  fame  poles  D 
and  E,  with  the  interval  of  66-  deg.  reckoned  from 
the  equator,  defcribe  arches  c  d;  thefe  will  be  twelfth- 
parts  of  the  tropics. 

6.  Through  the  degree  of  the  equator  e,  correfpond. 
ing  to  the  right  afcenfion  of  any  given  ftar,  and  the 
poles  D  and  E,  draw  an  arch  of  a  circle  ;  and  taking 
in  the  compafTes  the  complement  of  the  declination  from 
the  pole  D,  delcribe  an  arch  interfering  it  in  /:  this 
point  i  will  be  the  place  of  that  ftar. 

7.  All  the  ftars  of  a  conftellation  being  thus  laid 
down,  the  figure  of  the  conftellation  is  to  be  drawn  ac- 
cording to  Bayer,  Hevelius,  or  Flaraftead. 

8.  Laftly,  after  the  fame  manner  are  the  declina- 
tions and  right  afcenfions  of  each  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic d g  to  be  determined. 

9.  The  furface  of  the  globe  thus  projefted  on  a 
plane  is  to  be  engraven  on  copper,  to  fave  the  trouble 
of  doing  this  over  again  for  each  globe. 

I  o.  A  ball,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  prepared  of 
paper,  plafter,  &c.  as  before  direfied,  and  of  the 
intended  diameter  of  the  globe  ;  on  this,  by  means  of 
a  femicircle  and  ilyle,  is  the  equator  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
through  every  3Qth  degree  a  meridian.  The  ball 
thus  divided  into  twelve  parts,  correfponding  to  the 
fcgments  before  projetted,  the  latter  ar'e  to  be  cut  from 
the  printed  paper,  afid  pafted  on  the  ball. 

I  I.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  hang  the  globe  as 
before  in  a  brafen  meridian  and  wooden  horifon  ;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  quadrant  of  altitude  made  of 
brafa,  and  divided  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ecliptic 
and  equator. 

If  the  declinations  and  right  afcenfions  of  the  ftar* 
be  not  given,  but  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  furface  of  the  globe  is  to  be  projefted  af.- 
ter  thi  fame  manner  as  before  j  except  that,  in  this 
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cafe,  D  and  E,  fig.  2.  are  the  puUa  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
-/A  the  ecliptic  itfelf;  and  that    the  polar  circles  and 
tropics,  with  the  equator _f  d,  and  tlie  parallels  thereof, 
are  to  be  determined  from  their  declinations. 

M.  De  La  Lande,  in  his  /IJlronami:  xi-jX,  Tarn.  3. 
/.  7-6,  relates  the  following  methods.  "  To  con- 
llruift  celeftial  and  tcrrcilrial  globes,  gores  mull  be 
engraved,  which  are  a  kind  of  projection,  or  inclofurc 
of  the  globe  (fig.  3.)  fimllar  to  what  is  now  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  length  PC  of  the  axis  of  this  curve  is 
equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  ; 
the  intervals  of  the  parallels  on  the  axis  PC  are  all 
equal,  the  radii  of  the  circles  KDI  which  reprefent 
the  parallels  are  equal  to  the  cotangents  of  the  lati- 
tudes, and  the  arches  of  each,  as  DI,  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  degrees  of  the  breadth  of  the  gore 
(which  is  ufually  30")  multiplied  by  the  fine  of  the 
latitude :  thus,  there  will  be  found  no  intricacy  in 
tracing  them ;  but  the  difficulty  proceeds  from  the 
variation  found  in  the  trial  of  the  gores  when  palling 
them  on  the  globe,  and  of  the  quantity  that  mull  be 
taken  from  the  paper,  lefs  on  the  fides  than  in  the 
middle;  (becaufe  the  fides  are  longer)  to  apply  it  ex- 
aftly  to  the  fpace  that  it  fhould  cover. 

"  The  method  ultd  among  workmen  to  delineate 
the  gores,  and  which  is  defcribed  by  Mr  Bion  ( Ufage 
des  Globes,  Tone  ■^.)  and  by  Mr  Robert  de  Vaugendy 
in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Encyclophlle  is  little  geome- 
trical, but  yet  is  fulficient  in  practice.  Draw  on  the 
paper  a  fine  AC,  equal  to  the  chord  of  1 5',  to  make  the 
half  breadth  of  the  gore  ;  and  3  perpendicular  PC, 
equal  to  three  times  the  chord  of  30",  to  make  the 
half  length :  for  thcfe  papers,  the  dimenfions  of 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  chords,  become  equal  to 
the  arcs  themfelves  when  they  are  palled  on  the 
globe.  Divide  the  height  CP  into  9  parts,  if  the 
parallels  are  to  be  drawn  in  every  10^;  divide  alfo 
the  quadrant  BE  into  9  equal  parts  through  each 
divifion  point  of  the  quadrant  as  G ;  and  through  the 
correfponding  point  D  of  the  right  line  CP  draw  the 
perpendiculars  HGF  and  DF,  the  meeting  of  which 
in  F  gives  one  of  the  points  cf  the  curve  BEP,  which 
will  terminate  the  circumference  of  the  gore.  When 
a  fufficient  number  of  points  are  thus  found,  trace  the 
outline  PIB  with  a  curved  rule.  By  this  conltiuclicn 
are  gi%-en  the  gore  breadths,  which  are  on  the 
globe,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cofines  of  the  latitudes; 
fuppofing  thcfc  breadths  taken  perpendicular  to  CD, 
which  i.s  not  very  exact,  but  it  is  irapoflible  to  pre- 
fcribc  a  rigid  operation  fufScient  to  make  a  plane 
which  (hall  cover  a  curved  furface,  and  that  on  a 
right  line  AB  (hall  make  lines  PA,  PC,  PB,  equal 
among  themfelves,  as  they  ought  to  be  on  the  globe. 
To  defcribe  the  ciiele  KDI  which  is  at  30*^  from  the 
equator  :  there  muft  be  taken  above  D  a  point 
which  fiiall  be  diftant  from  it  the  value  of  the  tangent 
of  60°,  taken  out  cither  from  the  tables,  or  on  a  cir- 
cle equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe  to  be  tri- 
ced ;  this  point  will  ferve  as  a  centre  for  the  parallel 
DI,  which  fliould  pafs  through  the  point  D,  foi  it  is 
fuppofed  equal  to  that  of  a  cone  circumfcribing  the 
globe,  and  which  would  touch  at  the  point  D. 

"  The  meridians  may  be  traced  to  every  lO  degrees, 
by  dividing  each  parallel,  as  KI,  into  three  parts  at  the 
points  L  and  M,  and  drawing  from  the  pole  P,  through 
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all  thcfe  divifion  points,  curves,  which  reprcfent  the  In-     Clm,e 
termediate  meridians  between  P.-\.  and  PB,  (as  BR  and 
ST.  fig.  4.).     The  ecliptic  AQ__may  be  defcribed  by 
means  of  the  knov/n  declination  from  different  point* 


J.  ,  ,         - pomts 

ot  the  equator  that  may  be  found  in  a  table;  for  iC, 
"  's  3'  S8  ;  for  20^  7'-  50'=B0  :  for  30",  1 1^  20'. 
&c."  ^-         ^  ^' 

It  is  obferved  In  general,  that  the  paper  on  which 
charts  are  printed,   fuch  as  the  ceLmbier,  fiiortens  itfclf 
Vr  part  or  a  line  in  fix  inches  upon  an  average,  wheii 
It  is  dried  after  printing;  this  inconvenience  mull  there- 
fore be  correded  in   the   engraving  of  the  gores  :  if 
notwithltanding  that,  the  gores  are  found  too  Ihort, 
It  mud  be  remedied  by  taking  from  the  furface  of  the 
ball  a  little  of  tlie  white  with  which  it  is  covered  ; 
thereby  making  the  dimenfions  fuitable  to  the  gore 
as  it  was  printed.     But  what  is  fingular  is,  that  ia 
drawing  the  gore,  moiilened  with  the  pallc  to  apply 
on   the  globe,  the  axis  OH  lengthens,   and  the  fide 
AK   fhortens,    in   fuch    a    manner,    that    neither  the 
length  of  the   fide  ACK  nor  that  of  the  axis  GEH 
of  the  gore  are  exadly  equal  to  the   quarter  of  thi; 
circumference  of  the  globe,  when  compared  to  the  fi- 
gure on  the  copper,  or  to  the  numbered  fides  (hown  ia 
fig.  4.     Mr  Bonne  having  made  feveral  experimeuts  on 
the  dimenfions  that  gores  take  after  they  had  been  parted 
ready  to  apply  to  the  globe,   and   particularly  with  the 
paper  named yr/i/x  that  he  made  ufe  of  for  a  globe  of  one 
foot  in  diameter,  found  that  it  was  necelfary  to  give  to 
the  gores,  on  the  copper,  the  dimenfions  (hown  in  fig. 4. 
Suppofing  that  the  radius  of  the  globe  contained  720 
parts,  the  half  breadth   of  the   gore   is  AG=i88t^, 
the  dillance  AC  for  the  parallel  of    10  degrees  taken 
on  the  right  line  LM  is  1  28. 1,  the  fmall  deviation  from 
the  parallel  of  10  degrees  in  the  middle  of  the  gore 
ED  is  4,  the  line  ABN  is  right,  the  radius  of  the  paral- 
lel of  ic"  or  of  the  circle  CEF  is  4CS3,  and  fo  of  the 
others   as  marked  in  the   figure.     The  fmall  circular 
csp  which   is  placed  under  H,  has  its  radius  253   in- 
ftead  of  247,  which   it  would  have  if  the  fine  of  20' 
had  been  the  radius  of  it. 

For  the  ufes,  &c.  of  the  globes,  fee  Geography 
and  Astronomy,  with  the  Plates  there  referred  to. 
Gi-OBS-^nimal.  See  Animalcule,  n-  29. 
GLOBk-Fi/h.  See  Ostracion. 
GLOBUL.-\Rl.A,  Globular  blue  daisy:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  tetran- 
diia  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  48th  order,  Aggregatje.  The  commoa 
c.ilyx  is  imbricated  ;  the  proper  one  tubulated  infe- 
rior ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  florets  bipartite,  the  under 
o.ie  tripartite  ;  the  receptacle  paleaceous.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies ;  but  only  one  is  commonly  to  be  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  vulgaris,  or  commoa 
blue  dalfy.  It  hath  broad  thick  radical  leaves  three 
parted  at  the  ends,  upright  (talks  from  about  fix  ta 
10  or  12  inches  high  garnilhed  with  fpear-(haped 
leaves,  and  the  top  crowned  by  a  globular  head  of 
fine  blue  flowers  compofcd  of  many  florets  in  one  cup- 
It  flowers  in  June,  and  makes  a  good  appearance;  but 
thrives  bell  in  a  moid  (liady  fituation.  It  is  propaga- 
ted  by  parting  the  roots  in  September. 

GLOBULE,  a  diminutive  of  globe,  frequently 
ufed  by  phyficians  in  fpeaking  of  the  red  pajticlcs  of 
the  blood.     See  Buooo. 
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GiofffVfr.  GLOCESTER,  the  capital  of  GloceUerfhire  in  them  were  tlien  dctriolllhed 
^— /- — ^  Eiictland,  101  miles  from  London.  It  is  an  ancient 
city  ;  and  by  Antoninus  is  called  Clevum,  or  G/ccwm, 
■which  Cambdcn  thinks  was  formed  from  the  briti(h 
Caer  Glwu'e.  fignifying  "  a  fair  city."  It  was  one  of  the 
2^  cities  built  by  the  Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans.  By  the  Romans  it  was  made  one  of  their  co- 
lonies, and  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  eileemed  one 
of  the  noblcll  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  fufttred 
conliderably  by  tire  at  different  periods.  It  Hands  upon 
a  hiil;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  where  the  four 
principal  llreets  meet,  there  is  a  deicent  every  way, 
which  makes  it  not  only  clean  and  healthy,  but  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  Forging  of  iron  feeras  to  have 
been  its  ii.anufaClory  fo  early  as  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  King  Henry  VI 11.  made  it  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  with  a  dean  and  fix  prebends.  Its  caftle, 
which  was  erefted  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conque- 
ror, is  very  much  decayed  :  part  of  it  is  leafed  out  by 
the  crown;  and  the  rcli  fcrves  for  a  priion,  one  of  the 
bell  in  England.  In  its  cathedral,  which  is  an  ancient 
but  magnificent  fabric,  and  has  a  tower  reckoned 
one  of  the  moll  curious  pieces  ot  architetture  in  Eng- 
land, are  the  tombs  of  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
fon  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Edward  II.  and 
there  is  a  whifptring  place  like  to  that  of  St  Paul's  at 
London.  In  the  clupter-houfe  lies  Strongbow  who 
conquered  Ireland.  There  are  1 2  chapels  in  it, 
with  the  arms  and  monuments  of  many  great  per- 
fons.  King  John  made  it  a  borough  to  be  go- 
verned by  two  bailiffs.  Henry  III.  who  was  crowned 
here,  made  it  a  corporation.  By  its  prefent  charter 
from  Charles  I.  it  is  governed  by  a  Iteward,  who  is  ge- 
nerally a  nobleman;  a  mayor;  a  recorder;  12  aldermen, 

out  of  whom  the  mayor  is  cbofen  ;  a  town-clerk  ;   2 

fheriffs,  chofen  yearly  out  of  26  common  councilmen; 

a  fword  bearer  ;  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.      Here  are 

12  incorporated  trading  companies,  whofe  mafters  at- 
tend the  mayor  on  all  public  occafions,  &c.      Befides 

the  cathedral,    there   are   five   panfh  churches  in  this 

city  ;  which  is  likewife  well  provided  with  hofpitals, 

particularly   an    infirmary  upon  the  plan  of  thofe  at 

London,  Winchcfter,  Bath,  &c.     Here  is  a  good  fl:one- 
•  bridge  over  the  river  Severn,  with  a  quay,   wharf,  and 

cuftomhoufe  ;   but  moll  of  its  bufinefs  is  engroffed  by 

Briilol.     King  Edward  1.  held  a  parliament  here   in 

1 272,  wherein  fome  good  laws  were  made,  now  called  the 

Statutes  of  Gloccjler ;  and  he  erefted  a  gate  on  the  fouth 

fide  of  the  abbey,  Hill  called  by  his  name,  though  al- 

moll  demolifhed  in  the  civil  wars.     King  Richard  il. 

alfo  held  a  parliament  here  :   and  king  Richard  111.  in 
'Confideration  of  his  having  (before  his  acccffion  to  the 

crown)  borne  the  title  ol  Duke  cf  Glorejler,  added  the 

two  adjacent  hundreds  of  Dudlton  and  King's  Barton 

to  it,  gave  it  his   fword  and  cap  of  maintenance,  and 

made  it  a  county  of  itfelf  by  the    name  of  the  county 

cf  the  c'tty  of  Glocejter.      But   after  the   reftoration  the 

hundreds  were  taken  away  by  afi  of   parliament,  and 

the  walls  pulled  down  ;  beeaufe  the  city  fliut  the  gates 

againft  Charles  I.    when   he  befieged  it   in    1643  ;   by 

which,  though  the  fiege  was  railed  by  the  earl  of  Ef- 

fex,  it    had    fuffcred    20, coo  1.   damage,    having   241 

houfes  dellroyed,   which   reduced   it   fo    much  that  it 

has  fcarce  recovered  its  former  lize  and  grandeur.     Be- 
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croffes,  and  ftatues  of  the  Engllfli  kings,  fome  of  whom  ^i^t. 
kept  their  Chrillmas  here ;  feveral  market-houlcs  flip- 
ported  rtith  pillars ;  and  large  remains  of  monaileries, 
which  were  once  fo  numerous,  that  it  gave  occafion  to 
the  monkifh  proverb.  As fure  as  God  is  in  GloceJI^rx 
Here  is  a  barley  market;  and  a  hall  for  the  affizes,  call- 
ed the  Booth  liiill.  Its  chief  manufat^ure  is  pins.  In 
this  branch  it  is  aflonilhing  the  number  of  people  who 
are  employed,  there  being  at  leaft  14  or  15  different 
proceffes.  Under  the  bridge  is  a  water  engine  to  fup- 
ply  the  town,  and  it  is  ferved  with  it  alfo  from  Ro- 
bin Hood's  well,  to  which  is  a  fine  walk  from  the 
city.  Camden  fays,  that  the  famous  Roman  way, 
called  Ermtnjlntt,  which  begins  at  St  David's  in  Pern-, 
brokefhire,  and  reaches  to  Southampton,  paifes  through 
this  city.  Sudmead  In  the  neighbourhood  is  noted  for 
horfe -races.  The  markets  here  are  on  Wedncfday  and 
Sunday;  and  fairs  April  Jth,  July  jth,  September 
28th,  and  November  28th.  the  latter  chiefly  for  fat 
hogs  Here  is  a  charity-fchool  for  above  80  children, 
of  whom  above  70  are  all j  cloathed  ;  and  a  well  en- 
dowed blue-coat  (chool.  The  city  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  The  duke  of  Glocefter  is  next  brother 
to  George  III. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  well  by  Monmouthfiiire  and  Here- 
fordfliire,  on  the  north  by  Worcellerlhire,  on  the  eaft 
by  Oxfordfhire  and  Warwickrtiirc,  and  on  the  foutii 
by  Wiltlhire  and  part  of  S  imerletdiire.  It  is  fixty 
miles  in  length,  twenty  fix  in  brea  !th,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  in  circumference  ;  containing  1,100,000 
acres,  26,760  houfes,  162,560  inhabitant',  290  pa- 
rilhes,  140  are  impropriations,  1229  villages,  2  cities, 
and  28  market-towns.  It  fends  only  8  members  to 
parliament,  6  for  three  towns,  viz.  Glocefter,  Tewkef- 
bury,  and  Cirencefter  ;  and  2  for  the  county.  Its  ma- 
nufaftures  are  woollen  cloths  of  various  kinds,  mens 
hats,  leatht-r,  pens,  paper,  bar  iron,  edge-tools,  nails, 
wire,  tinned-plates,  brafs,  &c.:  and  of  the  principal  .ar- 
ticles of  commerce  of  the  county,  it  exports  chcefe 
8000  tons;  bacon,  grain,  cyder,  5C00I.  worth;  perry, 
filli,  40.  ol.  worth,  &c.  It  lies  in  the  dloccfe  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  captital,  and  in  the  Oxford 
circuit.  The  air  of  the  county  is  very  whol-tfome,  but 
the  face  of  it  is  very  ilifiFerent  in  different  parts  :  for 
the  eallern  part  is  hilly,  and  is  called  ColteftuolJ ;  the 
weftcrn  woody,  and  called  the  Fornjl  of  Dean ;  and  the 
reft  is  a  fruitful  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Se- 
vern. This  river  is  in  fome  places  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad  ;  and  its  courfe  through  the  country, 
including  its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  feventy  miles. 
The  tide  of  flood,  called  the  Boar,  rifesvery  high,  and 
is  very  impetuous.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  greatell 
tides  are  one  year  at  the  full  moon,  and  the  other  at 
the  new  ;  one  year  the  night-tides,  and  the  next  the 
day.  This  river  affords  a  noble  conveyance  for  goods 
and  merchandife  of  all  lorts  to  and  fiom  the  county  { 
but  it  is  watered  by  feveral  others,  as  the  Wye,  the 
Avon,  the  Ifis,  the  Leden,  the  Frome,  the  Stroud, 
and  Windrufh,  btfides  leffer  ftreams,  all  abounding 
with  filh,  the  Severn  in  particular  with  falmon,  con- 
ger-eels, and  lampreys.  The  foil  is  in  general  very 
fertile,  though  pretty  much  diverfified,  yielding  plen 


ibre  that  time  it  had   11  parilh  churches,  but  fix  of    ty  of  corn,  pafture,  fruit,  and  wood. 
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iCIncefter-  part  cf  tlie  county,  or  Cottcfwold,  the  air  is  fharper 
,  (hire  than  in  the  lowlands  ;  and  th?  foil,  though  not  fo  fit 
Gio'aw  ^°'  g''3'"'  P'oJucts  excellent  pafture  for  (hccp  ;  fo  that 
\  ^  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  that  are  computed  to  be 
■■  kept  ill  the  county,  the  greater  part  are  ftd  litre.     Of 

tl.efe  flieep  tlie  wool  is  txcceding  fine  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  this  (hire  is  fo  eminent  for  its  manufacture  of 
cloth,  of  which  fifty  thoufand  pieces  are  faid  to  have 
been  made  yearly,  before  the  practice  of  clandeflintly 
expoiting  Englifh  wool  became  fo  common.  In  the 
vale,  or  lower  part  of  the  county,  through  which  the 
Severn  pafies,  the  air  and  foil  are  very  dilfcrent  from 
tliofe  of  theCottcfwold  :  for  the  former  is  much  warmer, 
and  ihelatttrricher»yicldingthemoll  luxuriant  pallures; 
ill  coiifcqueiice  of  which,  numerous  herds  of  black  cat- 
tle are  kept,  and  great  cjuantities  of  that  excellent 
cheefe,  for  which  it  is  fo  much  celebrated,  made  in  it. 
The  rtmainiiig  part  of  the  county,  called  the  Furejl 
of  Dean,  was  formerly  almoll  entirely  over-run  with 
v/ood,  and  extended  20  miles  in  length  and  10  in 
breadth.  It  was  then  a  ncll  of  robbers,  cfpecidlly  to- 
wards the  Severn  ;  but  now  it  contains  many  towns 
and  villages,  confiding  chiefly  of  miners,  employed  in 
the  coal- pits,  or  in  digging  for  or  forging  iron-ore, 
with  both  which  the  foieft  abounds.  Tliefe  miners 
have  their  particular  laws,  cuftoms,  courts,  and  judges; 
and  the  king,  as  in  all  royal  forclls  has  a  fvvain  mote 
for  the  prelcrvalion  of  the  vert  and  venifon.  This  fo- 
rell  was  anciently,  and  is  ftill.  noted  for  its  oaks,  which 
thrive  here  furprifingly  ;  but  as  there  is  a  prodigious 
confumption  of  wood  in  the  forges,  it  is  continually 
dwindling  away.  A  navigable  canal  is  made  from 
Stroud  to  F"ramilode,  forming  a  junftion  between  the 
Severn  and  Thames.  Its  chalybcat  fprings  are  : 
St  Anthony's  well,  in  Abbenhall  parifli;  at  Barrow  and 
Maredon,  in  Bodington  pariih  ;  at  Afh  Church,  near 
Tewkefbury  ;  at  Dumbleton,  near  Winchcomb  ;  at 
Eafington,  near  Duifley  ;  and  at  Cheltenham.  Its  an- 
cient fortifications  attributed  to  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
or  Djnes,  are  at  Abfton  and  Wick,  and  at  Dointon, 
Dixton,  Addlcfthorp,  Knole,  Over  Upton,  Hanham, 
Bodington,  and  Buurton  on  the  Water. 

GLOCHlDION,in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  fynge- 
nefia  order,  bel-mging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  fix  egg- 
fhaped  concave  petals  j  the  (lamina  are  three  very  fmall 
inconfpicuous  (ilaments  ;  the  antherx  cylindric  and 
erect  ;  the  female  flowers  have  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is 
parted  into"  fix  ;  the  pericarpium  is  a  dcprcffed  roundifh 
<Mpfiile  with  fix  cells  ;  the-  feeds  are  roundifh  and  fo- 
litary. 

GLOGAW,  a  flrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany,  in  Silcfia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  well  fortified 
on  the  fide  of  Poland.  It  has  a  handfome  caftle,  with 
a  tower,  in  which  feveral  counfellors  were  condemned 
by  Duke  John,  in  1498,  to  perifh  with  hunger.  Be- 
(idts  the  Paplils,  there  are  a  gr..at  number  of  Prote- 
ftants  and  Jews.  It  was  taken  by  afiault,  by  the  king 
of  PrufTia,  in  1741,  and  the  garrifon  made  prifoners. 
After  the  peace  in  1742,  the  king  cf  Prullia  fettled 
the  fupreme  court  of  juttice  here,  it  being,  next  to 
Breflaw,  the  moll  populous  place  in  Silcfia.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  E.  Long.  I  j.  13.  N.  Lat. 
51.  40. 
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Glogaw  the  Less,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  du- 
chy  ot  Opelen,  now  in  poflTefTton  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  It  is  two  milts  S.  E.  of  great  Glogaw,  and  4J 
N.  W.  of  Brcdaw.  E.  Lon.    16.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  3t>.  ' 

GLORIA  Patri,  among  cccltfiallical  writers.  See 

DoXOLOGY. 

GLORIO.SA,  Superb  liuy:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyiaordei,  belonging  to  the  hexandrla  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
nth  order,  Sarmcnlr.ceir.  The  corolla  is  hcxapeta- 
lous,  undulated,  and  rcfleacd  ;  the  ftyle  oblique. 
There  is  but  one  fpe<.ies,  a  native  of  Malabar.  It 
hath  a  thick,  fle(hy,  tiibrrous  root,  fending  forth 
from  its  centre  declinatcd  round  (talks  growing  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  gariiifhed  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves  running  out  into  a  point,  terminated  by  a  lonij 
tendril.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  Ualks  proceed 
large  flame-eoloured  drooping  flowers,  confiiling  of 
fix  widely  fpreadiiig  reflcxed  pttals.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July;  and  is  of  admirable  beauty,  whence  its 
name  of  Glorinfa,  or  Superb  Lily.  -This  plant  being  a 
native  of  a  very  warm  climate,  requires  the  protection 
of  a  hot-houfe  in  this  country.  The  flower- llalks 
flioot  forth  ill  March  or  April  ;  which  being  long  and 
trailing,  mull  have  tail  (licks  placed  for  their  fiipport. 
The  plants  arc  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  tolerable  plenty,  and  may  be  feparated  any 
time,  after  the  (talks  decay,  or  in  fpring  before  new 
ohls  arife. 

GLORY,  renowB  or  celebrity.  The  love  of  re- 
nown, or  dcfire  of  fame  and  reputation,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  fprings  of  action  in  hu- 
man fociety.  Glory  therclore  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned, as  fome  of  tiic  ancient  philofophers  alFett- 
ed  to  teach  :  but  it  imports  us  to  regulate  our  pur- 
fuit  after  it  by  the  didtatcs  of  rcafon  ;  and  if  the  pub-- 
lic  approbation  will  not  follow  us  in  that  couife,  we 
mud  leave  her  btliind.  We  ought  to  have  our  judge- 
ments well  inllrudted  as  to  what  anions  are  truly  glo- 
rious  ;  and  to  remember,  that  in  every  important  en- 
terprife,  as  Seneca  obfcrves,  ReSe  faQi  fcc'tffc  mercei  eft ; 
officii  fructas ,  ipfum  ojficium  ejl :  "  Tlie  reward  of  a  thing 
well  done,  is  to  have  done  it  ;  the  fiult  of  a  good  of- 
fice is  the  office  itfclf."  ■  Thofe  who  by  other  methods 
fcatter  their  names  into  many  mouths,  (how  they  rather 
hunt  after  a  great  reputation  than  a  good  one,  and 
their  reward  is  oftencr  infamy  than  fame. 

Men  generally,  and  almoll  intllnCtivcly,  affix  glory 
only  to  fuch  adtions  as  have  been  produced  by  an  in- 
nate defirc  for  public  good;  and  we  mcafurc  it  by  that 
degree  of  influence  which  any  thing  done  has  upon  the 
common  happinefs. 

If  the  actions  of  the  hero  condudt  fooneft  to  glory 
and  with  the  gieatefl  fplendor,  and  if  the  victorious 
general  is  fo  great  after  a  fignal  engagement  ;  it  is  be- 
caufc  the  fervicc  he  has  done  is  for  the  moment,  and 
for  all  ;  and  becaiife  we  think,  without  reflecting,  that 
he  has  faved  our  habitations,  our  wealth,  and  our  chil- 
dren, and  every  thing  that  attaclies  u.s  to  life.  If  the 
man  of  fcience,  who  in  his  lludy  has  difcovered  and 
calculated  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  biidies,  who  in 
his  alembics  has  unveiled  fome  of  the  I'lcrtts  of  nature, 
or  who  has  exhibited  to  mankind  a  new  art,  riles  to 
fame  with  lefs  nolle  ;  it  is  bccaufe  the  utility  which 
he  procures  ii  more  widely  diffufcd,  and  is  oftco  rf 
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Cory.     Itfs  fervKe  to  the  prefent  than  to  fucceeding  gencra- 
""-v^"  tioi;s. 

The  confequences,  therefore,  of  thefe  two  advan- 
tages are  as  oppofite  as  the  caufes  are  different ;  and 
Vv'iiile  ihe  benefits  procured  by  the  warrior  appear  to 
have  no  more  influence,  and  while  his  glory  becomes 
obfcure,  that  of  a  celebrated  writer  or  inventor  ftill  in- 
creafes,  and  is  more  and  more  enlarged.  His  works 
every  day  bring  back  his  name  to  that  age  which  ufes 
them,  and  thus  ftill  add  to  his  celebrity  and  fame. 

This  pofthumons  fame  indeed  has  been  decried  by  fome 
writers.      In  particular,  the  author  of  the   Religion  af 
Nature  delineated  has  treated  it  as  highly  irrational  and 
abfurd.      "  In  reality  (fays  he)  the  man  is  not  known 
ever  the  more  to  poileriiy,  becaufc  his  name  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  them  :   He  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name 
does.     When   it  is  faid,  Julius  Cxfar  fubdued  Gaul, 
conquered  Porapcy,  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  fay, 
the  conqueror  of  Pompey  was  Julius  Csfar  ;  i.  e.  Cxfar 
and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  is  the  fame  thing  ;  Ca;lar 
is  as  much  known  by  one  defignation  as  by  the  other. 
The  amount  then  is  only  this,   that  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  conquered  Pompey  ;  or  fomebody  conquered 
Pompey  ;  or   rather,   fince  Pompey  is  as  little  known 
Djw  as  Caefar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.     Such 
a  poor  bufinefs  is  this  boafted  immortality  !   and  fuch 
k.the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !   To  difcerning  men 
this  fame  is  mere  air,  and  what  theydefpife  if  not  fhun." 
But  furely  it  were  to  confidertoo  curioufly  (as  Ho- 
ratio fays  to  Hamlet)  to  confider  thus.     For  (as  the 
elegant  author  of  Fitzofoorne's  Letters  obferves)  altho' 
fame  with  pofterity  fhould  be,  in  the  ftrict  analyfis  of 
it,  no  other  than  what  is  here  defcribed,  a  mere  uninte- 
refting  propofition,  amounting   to  nothing  more  ihan 
that  fomebody  afted   meritorioudy  ;  yet  it  would  not 
neccfiarily  follow,  that   true  philofophy  would  banilli 
the  defire  of  it  from  the  human  breaft  :  for  this  paffion 
may  be  (as  moll  certain  it  is)  wifely  implanted  in  our 
fpecies,  notwithftanding  theconefpondingobjeft  fhould 
in  reality  be  very  different  from  what  it  appears  in  ima- 
gination.     Do  not  many  of  our  moft  refined  and  even 
contemplative  pleafures  owe  their  exiftence  to  our  mif- 
takes  ?  It  is  but  extending  fome  of  our  fenfes  to  a  high- 
er degree  of  acutenefs  than  we  now  poffefs  them,  to 
make  the  faireft  views  of  nature,  or  the  noblefl  pro- 
duftions  of  art,  appear  horrid  and  deformed.     To  fee 
things  as  they  truly  and  in  themfelves  are,  would  not 
always,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  any  more  than  in  the  natural.      But,  after 
all,  who  fhall  certainly  affure  us,  that  the   pleafure  of 
virtuous  fame  dies  with  its  pofTtfror,  and  reaches  not  to 
a  farther  fcene  of  exiftence  ?  There  is  nothing,  it  fhould 
feera,  either  abfurd  or  unphilofophical  in  fuppofing  it 
poffible  at  leall,  that  the  praifes  of  the  good  and  the  judi- 
cious, the  fweeteft  mufic  to  an  honeil  ear  in  this  world, 
may  be  echoed  back  to  the  manfions  of  the  next  ;  that 
_  the  poet's  defcription  of  fame  may  be  literally  true, 

and  though  fhe  walks  upon  earth,  flie  may  yet  lift  her 
Lead  into  heaven. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  cherifh- 
ing  this  high  regard  to  potlerity,  this  noble  defire  of 
an  after-life  In  the  breath  of  others,  one  need  only 
look  back  upon  the  hiflory  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  what  other  principle  was  it  which 
produced  that  exalted  flrain  of  virtue  in  thofe  days, 
N'  140. 


that  may  well  fcrve,  in  too  many  refpefts,  as  a  model 
to  thefe  ?  Was  it  not  the  confcntiens  laus  bononim,x\\t  In- 
corrupta  vox  lene  judicantium  (as  1  uUy  calls  it),  "  the 
concurrent  approbation  of  the  good,  the  uncorrupted 
applaufe  of  the  wife,"  that  animated  their  moft  gene- 
rous purfuits? 

In  fhortjcan  it  be  reafonable  toextinguifh  a  palTion 
which  nature  has  univerfally  lighted  up  in  the  human 
breaft,  and  which  we  conllantly  find  to  burn  with  moft 
ftrength  and  brightnefs  in  the  nobleft  and  beft  formed 
bofoms  ?  Accordingly  revelation  is  fo  far  from  endea- 
vouring to  eradicate  the  feed  which  nature  has  thus 
deeply  planted,  that  flie  rather  feems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  chtrifli  and  forward  its  growth.  To  be  exalted 
ivith  honour,  and  to  be  had  in  evcrlajling  remembrance, 
are  in  the  number  of  thofe  encouragements  which  the 
Jewifh  difpenfation  offered  to  the  virtuous;  and  the  per- 
fon  from  whom  the  facred  Author  of  the  Chriftian  fyf- 
tem  received  his  birth,  is  herfelf  reprefented  as  rejoicing 
that  cdl  generations  JJjoidd  call  her  blejfed. 

GLOSS,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  any  author,  to 
explain  his  fenfe  more  fully  and  at  large,  whether  ia 
the  fame  language  or  any  other.  See  the  article 
Commentary. — The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes 
from  the  Greek  5  ^i'^ri,  "  tongue;"  the  olHce  of  ^glofi 
being  to  explain  the  text,  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to 
difcover  the  mind. 

Gloss  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  literal  tranflation,  or  an 
interpretation  of  an  author  in  another  language  word 
for  word. 

Gloss  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  commerce,  &c.  for 
the  luftre  of  a  lilk,  ftuff,  or  the  like. 

GLOSS  ARY^  a  fort  of  diftionary,  explaining  the 
obfcure  and  antiquated  terms  in  fome  old  author  ; 
fuch  are  Du  Cange's  Latin  and  Greek  Gloffaries, 
Spelman's  Gloffary,  and  Rennet's  Gloffary  M  the  end 
of  his  Parochial  Antiquities. 

GLOSSOPETRA,  or  glottopetra,  in  natural 
hiftoi-v,  a  kind  of  extraneous  foffil,  fomewhat  in  form 
of  a  ferpent's  tongue  ;  frequently  found  in  the  ifland 
of  Malta  and  divers  other  parts.      See  Plate  CC. 

The  vulgar  notion  is,  that  tliey  are  the  tongues  of 
ferpents  petrified  ;  and  hence  their  name,  which  Is  a 
compound  of  y''"'^^'',  "  tongue,"  and  •  "-pa,  "  ftone." 
Hence  alfo  their  traditionary  virtue  in  curing  the  bites 
of  ferpents.  The  general  opinion  of  naturalifts  is, 
that  they  are  the  teeth  of  fiilies,  left  at  land  by  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  and  fince  petrified. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  the  teeth  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  thofe  of  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  fharks,  af- 
ford a  vaft  variety  of  thefe  fofTil  fubftancts.  Their 
ufual  colours  are  black,  bluifh,  whitifli,  ycUowifh,  or 
brown  ;  and  in  fliape  they  ufually  approach  to  a  trian- 
gular figure.  Some  of  them  are  fimple  ;  others  are 
tricufpidate,  having  a  fmall  point  on  each  fide  of  the 
large  one  :  many  of  them  are  quite  ftraight  ;  but  they 
are  frequently  found  crooked,  and  bent  In  all  direc- 
tions ;  many  of  them  arc  ferrated  on  their  edges,  and 
others  have  them  plain  ;  fome  are  undulated  on  their 
edges,  and  flightly  ferrated  on  thefe  undulations.  They 
differ  alfo  in  fize  as  much  as  In  figure  ;  the  larger  be- 
ing four  or  five  Inches  long,  and  the  fmallcr  lefs  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

They  are  moft  ufually  found  with  us  in  the  ftrata  of 
blue  clay,  though  fomelimes  alfo  in  other  fubftances, 

and 
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liut  tliongh  pofTifTcd  of  talents 
wliicli  were  calculated  to  excel  in  the  literary  world, 
lie  waseonlcnl  to  devote  liis  attention  tn  commerce,  and 
at  a  proper  period  commenced  a  Hamhurijti  merchant. 
He  (lil.l,  however,  cultiviited  literature,  and  aiRciatel 
with  thole  who  were  eminent  in  fci,:iiee.     One  o*   Li« 


other  placei.      Tlicy   are  very  frequent  alfo   in   Ger 
many,  but  no  where   fo  plentiful  as  in  tlie  idand  of 
Malta. 

The  Germans  attribute  many  virtuis  to  thefe  folTil 
teeth;  they  call  them  cordials,  fudoiitics,  and  alexi- 

pharmics:  and  the  people  o{  Malta,  where  they  are  earlitft  friends  was  iSIatthew  Green,  the  ingenious  but 
extremely  plentiful,  hang  them  about  their  childrens  obfcure  author  of  foine  admirable  poims,  which  in 
necks  to  promote  dentition.  They  may  poffibly  be  of  i  737,  after  his  death,  were  collected  and  publilhrd  by 
as  much  fervice  this  way  as  an  anodyne  necklace  ;  and  Mr  Glover.  In  l  737,  Mr  Glover  married  Mifs  Nunn, 
if  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  child  can  get  with  whom  he  received  a  handfumc  fortune;  and  in 
them  to  its  mouth,  may,  by  their  hardnefa  and  fmooth-  the  fime  month  publifiied  Leonidas,  a  poem  in  410, 
nefs,  be  of  the  fame  ufe  as  a  piece  of  coral.  which   in  this  and  the  next  year  pafTed  throunh  three 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow  flit  at  the  editions.  This  poem  was  infcribed  to  Lord  Cobham; 
upper  part  of  the  afpcra  arteria,  which  is  covered  by  and  on  its  firll  appearance  was  received  by  the  world 
the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath  and  when  we  with  great  approbation,  though  it  has  fince  been  un- 
fwallow.  The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  and  contrac-  accountably  negleded.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a  popular 
tion,  modulates  the  voice.  .See  Anatomy,  no  116.  publicatitin  called  Common  Senle,  and  in  a  poem  ad- 
GLOVE,  a  covering  for  the  hand  and  wrill.  dretftd  to  the  author,  piaifed  it  in  the  waiir.Jl  teims  ; 

Gloves,  with  rcfpecl  to  cominfice,  are  dillinguiflied  and  Dr  Pcmberton  publlfhed,  Obfervation^on  Poetry, 
into  leatliern-gloves,  filk-gloves,  thread-gloves,  cotton-  cfpccially  epic,  occafioned  by  the  late  poem  uponLeoni- 
gloves,  worlled-gloves,  &c.  Leathern  gloves  are  made  das,  173.S,  i  imo,  merely  with  a  view  to  point  out  its 
of  chamois,  kid,  lamii,  doe,  elk,  buff,  &c.  Gloves  beauties.  In  1739,  Mr  Glover  publiflicd  "  London, 
now  pay  a  duty  to  the  king,  which  increafes  according  or  the  Progrefs  of  Commerce",  410  ;  and  a  ballad  in- 
to their  value.  titled.  Holler's  Gholl.  Both  thefe  pieces  feem  to  have 
To  throw  the  glove,  was  a  praAice  or  ceremony  been  written  with  a  view  to  incite  the  public  to  refcnt 
very  ufual  among  our  forefathers;  being  the  challenge  the  milbehaviour  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  latter  had 
whereby  another  was  defied  to  fingle  combat. — It  is  a  very  conlidcrablc  eflec^. — The  political  diircnfions  at 
ftill  retained  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings  ;  when  this  period  raged  with  great  violence,  and  more  efpe- 
the  king's  champion  cafts  his  glove  in  Wellminder-  ciallv  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  at  dllferent  meetings  of 
hall.  See  Champion.  the  livery  on  thofe  occafions,  Mr  Glover  was  aivi-ays 
Favyu  fuppofes  the  cuftom  to  have  arlfen  from  the  called  to  the  chair,  and  acquitted  hiinfclf  In  a  very  able 
eaftern  nations,  who  in  all  their  fales  and  deliveries  of  manner,  his  conduit  being  patriotic  and  his  fpeeclies 
lands,  goods,  &c.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their  mafttrly.  His  talents  for  public  fpeaking,  his  know- 
glove  by  way  of  livery  or  invelliture.  To  this  effcil  ledge  of  political  affairs,  and  his  information  concern- 
he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe  ing  trade  and  commerce,  foon  afterwards  pointed  h.m 
calls  p/ovf,  what  the  common  verfion  renders  by  /hoe.  out  to  the  merchants  of  London  as  a  proper  perfon  to 
He  adds,  that  the  Rabbins  interpret  by  g/ove,  that  condudl  their  application  to  parliament  on  the  fubjrtt 
paffage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  In  Lltwuum  extttidam  of  the  negleCl  of  their  trade.  He  accepted  the  ofliee; 
caheanienlum  meum,  "  Over  Eih^m  will  I  call  out  my  and  in  fumming  up  the  evidence  gave  very  ilrlkiiig 
fiioe." — Accordingly,  among  us,  he  who  took  up  the  proofs  of  his  oratorical  powers.  This  fpecch  was  pio- 
glo-ve,   declared   thereby  his  acceptance  of  the  chal-    nounced  Jan.  27.  1742. 

lenge  ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  continues  Fa-  In  the  year  1744  died  the  Diichcfs  of  Marlborough, 
vyn,  took  the  glove  off  his  own  right  hand,  and  call  and  by  her  will  left  to  Mr  Glover  and  Mr  Mallet  ;rcl. 
it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  challenger,  each,  to  write  the  Hillory  oi  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
This  had  the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  on  each  rough's  Life.  This  bequell,  however,  never  to'>k  place, 
lide,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which  lliould  be  It  is  fuppofed  that  Mr  Glover  very  early  renounced  his 
appointed  by  the  king,  parliament,  or  judges. — The  Ihare  of  it  ;  and  Mallet,  though  he  continued  to  talk 
fame  author  afferts,  that  the  cullom  which  Hill  obtains  of  performing  the  ta(l<  almoll  as  long  as  he  lived,  is 
of  bleffing  gloves  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  now  known  never  to  have  made  the  kail  prcgrefsin  it. 
France,  is  a  remain  of  the  eaiiern  pradice  of  giving  About  this  period  Mr  Glover  withdrew  a  good  deal 
poffeffion  with  X.\\e  glove,  1.  xvi.  p.  1017,  &c.  from  public  notice,  and  lived  a  life  of  relirenitnt.     Uc 

Anciently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear  had  bten  unfuccefsful  in  his  bufinefs  ;  and  with  a  very 
gloves  on  the  bench.  And  at  prefent  in  the  llables  of  laudable  delicacy  had  preferred  an  obfcure  retreat  to 
mod  princes,  it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling  popular  obfcrvation,  until  his  affairs  (liould  put  on  a 
off  the  gloves.  more  profperous  appearance.      He  had  been   honoured 

GLOVER  (Richard),  the  aothor  of  Leonidas  and  with  the  attention  of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
feveral  other  efteemed  works,  was  the  fon  of  Richard  once  prefented  him  with  a  complete  fet  of  the  Cladics, 
Glover  a  Hambuigh  meichant  in  London,  and  was  elegantly  bound;  and,  on  his  abfenting  himfelf  for 
born  in  St  Martin's  lane  in  the  year  1712.  He  very  fome  lime  on  account  of  the  embarraffmcnt  in  his  cir- 
early  (howcd  a  ffrong  propenfity  to  and  genius  for  cumllances,  fent  him,  it  \t  faid,  jcol.  The  printe 
poetry  ;  and  while  at  fcliool,  he  wrote,  amongft  other  died  in  March  1751  ;  and  in  Mav  following  Mr  Glo- 
uleces,  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ilaac  Newton,  ver  was  once  more  dra«vn  from  his  letieat  by  the  ira- 
prelixed  to  the  view  of  that  incomparable  author's  portunlty  of  his  fiicnds,  and  Hood  candidate  for  the 
u}.Ilofophy,  publinied  in  410,  in  17^8,  by  his  intimate  place  of  chamberlaiu  of  London.  It  unfortuiiately 
VoL.VIL  PartlL  J  H  ^^V' 
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G\onr.    happened  thac  he  did  not  declare  himfelf  until  moft  of 
—v—'  the  livery  had  engaged  their  votes  ;  by  which  means 
he  lull  hij  cleftion. 

In  1753.  Mr  Glover  produced  at  Drury-lane  his  tra- 
gedy of  Boadicea;  which  was  adled  nine  nights,  in  the 
month  of  December.     It   had   the   advantage   of  the 
perfonnance  of  Mr  Garrick,  Mr  MoiTop,  Mrs  Gibber, 
and  Mrs  PritcharJ.      From   the    prologue  it  feems  to 
have   been  patronized  by   the  author's  friends  in  the 
city  ;  and  Dr  Pemberton  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recom- 
mend it.— In   1761,  Mr  Glover  publilheJ  Medea,  a 
tratredy  written  on  the  Greek  model  ;  but  it  was  not 
afted  until  1767,    when  it  appeared  for  the   firft  time 
on   the  ftage  at  Drury-lane   for   Mrs  Yates's  benefit. 
At  the  accelTion  of  his  prefent  majefty,   he  appears  to 
have  furmounted  the   difficulties  of  his  fituation.      In 
th;  pailiatnent  which  was  then  called,   he  was   chofcn 
member  for  Weymouth,   and  continued  to  fit  as  fuch 
until  the  L^'ohition  of  it.      He,    about  this   time,    in- 
tertiled  himfelf  about  India  affairs,  at  one  of  Mr  Sul- 
livan's eleflions ;  and  in  a  fpeech  introduced  the  fable 
of  the  man,  horfe,  and  bear;  and  drew  this  conclnfion, 
that,  whenever  merchants  made  ufe  of  armed  forces  to 
maintain  their  trade,  it  would  end  in  their  dellruftion. 
In    1770,  the  poem   of  Leonidas  requiring  a  new 
edition,  it  was  republifhed  in  two  volumes  i7mo,  cor- 
rected throughout,  and  extended   from  nine  books  to 
twelve.     It  had  alfo  feveral  new  charafters  added,  be- 
fides  placing  the  old  ones  in  new  fituations.     The  im- 
provements made  in  it  were  very  confiderable  ;  but  we 
believe  the  public  curiofity,  at  this  period,  was  not  fuf- 
ficiently  alive  to  recompenfe  the  pains  bellowed  on  this 
once  popular  performance.   The  calamities  arifingfrom 
the  wounds  given  to  public  credit,   in  June  1772,  by 
the  faihu-e  of  the  bank  of  Douglas,  Heron,  and  Co.  in 
Scotland,  occafioned  Mr  Glover's  taking  a  very  aftive 
part  in  the  fettling  thofe  complicated  concerns,  and  in 
flopping  the  diftrefs  then  fo  univeifally  felt.     In   Fe- 
bruary 1774,  he  called  the  annuitants  of  that  banking- 
houfc  together,   at  the  King's  Arms  tavern,  and  laid 
propofals    before  them  for  the  fecurity  of  their  de- 
mands, with  «hich  they  were  fully  fatitfied.     He  alfo 
undertook  to  manage  the   intereils  of  the   merchants 
and  traders  of  London  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  of  the  dealers  in  foreign  linens, 
in  their  application  to  parliament  in  May  1774.    Both 
the  fpeeches  made  on  thefe  occafious  were  publifhed  in 
a   pamphlet   in   that   year.       In   the   fuccecding    year 
he  engaged   on  behalf  of  the  Well-India   merchants 
in    their    application    to    parliament,   and    examined 
the    witnefTes    and    fummed    up  the    evidence  in   the 
fame  mafterly  manner  he   had  done  on  former  occa- 
fions.      For  the  affillance  he  afforded  the  merchants  in 
this  bufinefs,    he  vias  complimented  by  them  with  a 
fervice  of  plate,   of  the   value  of   300 1.      The  fpeech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  houfe  was  in  the  fame  year 
printed.      This,  we  believe,  was  the  laft  opportunity  he 
had  of  difplaying  his  oratorical  talents  in  public.    Ha- 
ving now  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  which  demanded  a 
recefs  from  bufinefs,  Mr  Glover  retired  to  eafe  and  in- 
dependence,  and   wore  out  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  dignity  and  with  honour.     It  is   probable  that 
he  ftill  continued  his  attention  to  his  mufe,  as  we  are 
informed  that,  befides  an  epic  poem  of  confiderable 
length,  be  has  left  forae  tragedies  and  comedies  behind 
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him  in  manufcrlpt.  After  experiencing  forfonie  time 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  dep.irted  thio  life  25th  No- 
vember 1785;  leaving  behind  him  a  moll  eftimable 
charafter  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  writer. 

GLOW-WORM,  in  zoology.      See  Lampyris. 

GLUCKST.-^DT,  a  ilrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  HoUlein,  with  a  Ilrong  caftle,  and  fubjeft  to  Den- 
mark. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  near  its  mouth; 
E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  tenacious  vifcid  matter, 
which  ferves  as  a  cement  to  bind  or  conneft  things  to- 
gether. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous ufes  they  are  dcfigned  for,  as  the  common  glue, 
glove-glue,  and  parchment- glue  ;  whereof  the  two  lall 
are  more  properly  cMedJize. 

The  common  or  Ilrong  glue  is  chiefly  ufed  by  car- 
penters, joiners,  cabinet-makers.  Sec.  It  is  made  of 
fleins  of  animals,  as  o<>;n,  cows,  calves,  (heep,  i^c.  ;  and 
the  older  the  creature  is,  the  better  is  the  glue  maJe  of 
its  hide.  Indeed  whole  flcins  are  but  rarely  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  but  only  the  (haviiijs,  parings,  or  fcraps 
of  them  ;  or  the  feet-fine  ws,  &c.  That  made  of  whole 
flvins,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  bed  ;  as  that  made 
of  finews  is  the  very  worll. 

Tha  Method  of  Malhig  Give.  In  making  glue  of 
parings,  they  firll  lleep  them  two  or  three  days  in  wa-' 
ttr  :  then,  wafhing  them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to 
the  confidence  of  a  thick  jelly  ;  which  they  pafs,  vihile 
hot,  through  ozier-bafeets,  to  fcparate  the  impurities 
from  it;  and  then  let  it  Hand  fome  time,  to  purify  it 
further  :  when  all  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veficl,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  fe- 
cond  time.  They  next  pour  it  into  flat  frames  or 
moulds;  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  and  folid, 
and  cut  into  fquare  pieces  or  cakes.  They  after- 
wards dry  it  in  the  wind,  in  a  fort  of  coarfe  net ;  and 
at  lall  ftring  it,  to  finiih  its  drying. 

The  glue  made  of  finews,  feet,  &c.  is  managed  af- 
terthe  fame  manner;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they 
bone  and  fcour  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay  them  to  lleep. 

Of  this  commodity  there  is  a  very  great  exporta- 
tion from  England  ;  the  Englilh  glue  being  univcr- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  bell  in  Europe,  partly  from 
the  excellency  of  the  materials,  and  partly  from  the 
fliiil  of  the  manufacturers.  Next  to  this  is  the  Flanders 
glue.  In  both  countries  it  is  made  by  the  tanners 
from  fragments  of  good  Ikina  dried  with  much  care. 
In  France  it  is  a  feparate  trade  :  and  the  glue-makers 
pick  up  their  materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral 
dealers  in  fltins,  and  boiling  thefe  with  cow-heels  make 
their  glue  ;  which  as  they  purchafe  every  thing,  mutl 
render  it  dear,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
duty  on  exportation  is  tenpence,  and  on  importation 
three  fliillings  and  tenpence,  on  every  hundred  weight. 

The  bell  glue  is  that  which  is  made  from  the  Ikin 
of  the  oldell  bead,  efpecially  if  a  bull's  hide  is  ufed. 
Experience  likewife  ihows  that  glue  is  confiderably 
improved  in  quality  by  keeping  after  it  is  made  ;  and 
the  furefl  way  to  try  its  goodnefs  is  to  lay  a  piece  to 
deep  three  or  four  days,  and  if  it  fwell  confiderably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  refumes  its 
former  drynefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A  glue  that  will  hold  againfl  fire  or   water,  it  is 
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faid,  may  be  made  thus  :  Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime 
with  four  ounces  of  linfeed  oil ;  boil  them  to  a  good 
thicknefs  ;  then  fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  Ihade, 
and  it  will  becooic  exceeding  hard,  Imt  may  be  eafily 
diffolvcd  over  a  fire,  as  glue,  and  will  effcd  the  bufi- 
nefs  to  admiration. 

Neumann  obferves,  that  glue  difTolvcd  in  a  folution 
of  lapis  calaminaris  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards 
infpiflated,  forms  an  extremely  (lippcry  tenacious  mafs, 
which  might  be  of  ufe  for  entangling  flies,  caterpil- 
lars, and  other  infects,  if  it  was  not  too  expenfive. 

Method  of  Preparing  and  UJing  Glue,  Set  a  quart 
of  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in  about  half  a  po\md 
of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the 
glue  be  entirely  difiblved  and  of  a  due  confiftcncc. 
When  glue  is  to  be  ufed,  it  mud  be  made  thoroughly 
hot  ;  aftex  which,  with  a  brulh  dipped  in  it,  befmear 
the  faces  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  pofGble  :  then  clap- 
ping them  together.  Hide  or  rub  them  Icngthwife  one 
upon  another,  two  or  three  timcf,  to  fettle  them  clofe; 
and  fo  let  them  (land  till  they  are  dry  and  firm. —  Mr 
Boyle  gives  a  receipt  for  preparing  a  fine  ftrong  glue 
from  ifinglafs  in  the  following  manner:  Steep  tlie  ifin- 
glafs  for  24  hours  in  common  brandy.  Wlien  the 
menftnium  has  opened  and  mollified  the  ifinglafs,  they 
mud  be  gently  boiled  together,  and  kept  ftirring  till 
they  appear  well  mixed,  and  till  a  drop  thereof,  fuf- 
ft  red  to  cool,  turns  into  a  ftrong  jelly.  Then  ftrain 
it,  whilll  hot,  through  a  clean  linen  cloth  into  a  vefFel 
to  be  kept  clofe  flopped.  A  gentle  heat  fuffices 
to  dilTolve  this  glue  into  a  tranfparent  and  almoft  co- 
lourlcfs  fluid,  but  very  ftrong  ;  fo  that  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together  with  it  will  feparatc  clfcwhere  rather 
than  in  the  place  where  they  are  joined.  See  Isin- 
glass. 

GLUME  (ghinuj),  among  botanifts,  a  fpecies  of 
calyx,  confifting  of  two  or  three  membranous  valves, 
which  are  often  pellucid  at  the  edges.  This  kind  of 
ciJyx  belongs  to  the  graftes. 

GLUT,  among  faLoners,  the  flimy  fubftance  that 
lies  in  a  hawk'.';  paunch. 

GH'TA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  'I'he 
calyx  is  campanulated  and  deciduous ;  there  are  five 
petals  glued  below  to  the  column  of  the  germ;  and  the 
i'daments  infetted  on  the  top  of  the  column,  on  which 
alfo  the  germen  fits. 

GLUT.£US,  a  name  common  to  three  mufcles 
whofe  office  it  is  to  extend  the  thigh.  See  Anatomy, 
ralle  of  the  Mifda. 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology.     See  Mustela. 

GLUTTONY,  a  voracity  of  appetite,  or  a  pro- 
pcnfity  to  gormandizing. 

There  is  a  morbid  fort  of  gluttony,  called _/jm«  cet- 
ti'tna,  "  dog-like  appetite,"  which  fometimes  occurs, 
and  renders  the  perfon  fci/,ed  with  it  an  objeft  of  pity 
and  of  cure  as  in  other  difeafcs :  (fee  Bulimy.)  -But 
profefled  habitual  gluttons  may  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  monilersof  nature,  and  deemed  in  a  manner  punilh- 
able  for  endeavouring  to  bring  a  dearth  or  famine  into 
the  places  where  they  live.  For  which  reafon,  people 
think  king  James  L  was  in  the  right,  when  a  man  being 
prefentcd  to  him  that  could  eat  a  whole  flieep  at  one 
meal,  he  alked  "  What  he  could  do  more  than  another 
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1 '"  and  being  anfwered  "He  could  not  do  fo  much," 


"luttonx, 
Glvcinr 


faid,  "  Hang  him  then ;  for  it  is  unfit  a  .-nan  (hould  live 

that  eats  fo  much   as  twenty  men,   and  cannot  do  fo         *"" 

much  as  one." 

The  emperor  Clodius  Albinus  would  devour  rao-.e 
apples  at  once  than  a  bu(hcl  would  hold.  He  would 
cat  500  figs  to  his  brcakfaft,  100  peaches,  10  melons, 
20  pound  weight  of  grapes,  100  gnat-fnappcrs,  and 
400  oyfters.  "  Fye  upon  him  (faith  Lipfius)  ;  God  ^j'  ^^' 
keep  fuch  a  curfe  from  the  earth."  ^  '* 

One  of  our  Dinirti  kings  named  IfarJiinuU  was  fo 
great  a  glutton,  that  a  hiftorian  calls  him  L'a.ra  Je  Porco, 
"  Swinc's-mouth."  His  tables  were  covered  four  limei 
a-day  with  the  moft  coftly  viands  that  eitlier  the  air, 
fea,  or  land,  could  furnilh  :  and  as  he  lived  he  died; 
for,  revelling  and  caroufing  at  a  wedding-banquet  at 
Lambeth,  he  fell  down  dead.  His  death  was  lo  wel- 
come to  his  fubjefts,  that  they  celebrated  the  day  with 
fports  and  paftimes,  calling  it  Hock  I'ule,  which  fignifiei 
fcorn  and  contempt.  With  this  king  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Danes  in  England. 

One  Phagon,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anreh'a- 
nus,  at  one  meal,  eat  a  whole  boar,  100  loaves  of  bread, 
a  ftieep,  a  pig,  and  drank  above  three  gallons  of  wine. 

We  are  told  by  Fuller*,  that  one  Nicholas  Wood,  •  w'.r/i; 
of  Harrifon  in  Kent,  eat  a  whole  ftieep  of  16  s.  price  p.  86. 
at  one  meal,  raw;  at  another  time,  30  dozen  of  pigeons. 
At  Sir  William  Sidlcy's,  in  the  fame  county,  he  eat 
as  much  ricluals  as  would  have  fufficed  30  men.  At 
Lord  Wotton's  manfion-houfe  in  Kent,  he  devoured 
at  one  dinner  84  rabbits ;  which,  by  computation,  at 
half  a  rabbit  a  man,  would  have  ferved  16S  men.  He 
eat  to  his  breakfaft  1 8  yards  of  black  pudding.  He 
devoured  a  whole  hog  at  one  fitting  down  ;  and  after 
it,  being  accommodated  with  fruit,  he  eat  three  pecks 
of  damofins. 

A  counfellor  at  law,  whofe  name  was  Mallet, 
well  known  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  eat  at  one  time 
an  ordinary  provided  in  W^cftminftcr  for  30  men  at 
twelve-pence  a  piece.  His  practice  not  being  fufficient 
to  fuppjy  him  with  better  fort  of  meat,  he  fed  generally 
on  offals,  ox-livers,  hearts,  &c.  He  lived  to  almoft 
60  years  of  age,  and  for  the  feven  lall  years  of  his  life 
eat  as  moderately  as  other  men.  A  narrative  of  his 
Life  was  publilhed. 

GLYCINE,   KNOBBED-ROOTFD  LIfiy  OR  ICE- VETCh  : 

A  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dia- 
dclphia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionaeet.  The  calyx 
is  bilabiate  ;  the  carina  of  the  corolla  turning  back  the 
vexillum  with  its  point.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  com- 
monly cultivated  in  our  gardens,  %<iz..  the  frutefcens, 
or  Carolina  kidney- bean  tree.  This  hath  ftirubby 
climbing  ftalks,  twining  round  any  fupport,  15  or  20 
feet  high,  adorned  with  pinnated  leaves  of  three  pair 
of  follicles  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  from  the 
axillascliifters  of  large  bluifh-purple  flowers,  fuccceded 
by  long  pods  like  thofe  of  the  climbing  kidney-bean. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  this  country.  It  is  eafily  propagated,  either  by  feeds 
imported  from  America,  where  it  is  native,  or  by  layers. 
— The  ftalks  and  roots  of  the  abrus,  another  fpecies  of  _ 
glycine,  which  grows  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies,  are  very 
fw'cct  to  the  tafte.  Herman  affirms,  that  the  juice  ol^ 
5  H  2  taincd 
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tained  from  them  by  decoftion  is  little  inferior  to  li- 
quorice; wheivce  its  name  oi  luiU-liquorue  in  thofe  pans 
of  America  where  it  is  native. 

GLYCIRRHIZA,  LuiyoRice:  A  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  bclongiiie;  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
32d  order,  Pnpilknacete.  The  c:ilyx  is  bilabiate  ;  the 
upper  lip  tripartite,  and  the  under  one  entire  ;  the  le- 
gunien  ovale  and  compreffed.     There  are  two 

Species.  i.  The  glabra,  or  common  liquorice,  hath 
a  long,  thick,  creeping  loot,  ftriking  fevcral  feet  deep 
into  the  ground;  upright,  fiim,  herbaceous  llalks  an- 
nually, three  or  four  feet  high,  garniflred  with  wmged 
leaves  of  four  or  five  pair  of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  ;  and  from  the  axillas  ereft  fpikes  of  pale 
blue  floweis  in  Ji;ly,  fucceeded  by  (horl  fmooth  pods. 
The  root  of  this  is  the  ufeful  part,  which  is  replete 
with  a  fweet.  balfamic,  perioral  juice,  much  ufcd  in 
allcompofitjons  for  coughs  and  difordetsof  the  llomach. 
2.  The  echinata,  or  prickly-poded  liquorice,  is  nearly 
like  the  common  fort,  only  the  feed-pods  are  prickly. 
Both  thefe  fptcies  are  very  hardy  perennials  ;  but  the 
firll  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  for  ufe.  Its  roots 
being  fuller  of  juice  and  1  wetter  than  the  other.  The 
roots  are  perennial;  but  the  ftalks  rife  in  fprmg  and 
decay  in  autumn. 

Prcpagat'ion  ami  cuLare.  Their  propagation  Is  effec- 
ted by  cuttings  of  the  fmall  routs  iifuing  from  the  fidcs 
of  the  main  ones  near  the  furface  of  the  earth,  dividing 
them  Into  lengths  of  fix  or  eight  Indies,  each  having 
one  or  more  good  buds  or  eyes;  and  the  proper  ftafon 
for  procuring  the  fets  for  pLiiiliug  is  any  time  la  open 
weather  from  OiStober  till  March,  though  from  the 
middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  March  is  rather 
the  mod  fucctfbful  feafon  for  planting.  An  open  fitu- 
ation  Is  the  moil  fuitable  for  a  plantation  of  thefe 
plants.  Particular  regard  fliould  alfo  be  had  to  the 
foil :  It  ought  to  be  of  a  light  loofe  temperature,  and 
three  or  four  feet  deep  If  polTible;  for  the  roots  of  the 
liquorice  will  arrive  at  that  depth  and  more,  and  the 
longer  the  roots  the  more  valuable  they  are  for  fale 
by  weight. 

Having  fixed  on  the  ground,  let  It  be  trenched  three 
fpades  deep,  if  the  depth  of  proper  foil  will  admit ; 
then  having  your  fets  ready,  proceed  to  plant  them  by 
line  and  dibble,  planting  the  fees  a  foot  diftance  In 
«each  row;  putting  them  perpendicular  into  the  ground, 
with  the  tops  about  an  inch  under  the  furface;  and  let 
the  rows  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afunder ;  though  the 
London  gardeners  feldom  allow  more  than  twelve 
inches  between  row  and  row.  Thefe  gardeners  alfo  fow 
a  crop  of  onions  on  the  fame  ground  the  firll  year ; 
which,  as  the  onions  root  but  {lender,  and  fpread  but 
little  at  top,  may  be  done  without  any  detriment  to 
the  liquorice,  or  to  the  onions,  as  it  docs  not  rife 
above  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  the  tirll  fummer ; 
oblerving  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  during 
that  feafon  by  hoeing.  If  there  Is  a  crop  of  onions, 
ufe  the  fmall  hoe,  cutting  out  the  onions  to  four  or 
five  inches  dillance,  clearing  away  fuch  as  grow  imme- 
diately clofe  to  the  liquorice  plants  ;  and  when  the 
onions  are  gathered,  give  the  ground  a  thorough  hoe- 
ing with  a  large  hoe,  to  loofen  the  furface  and  de- 
llroy  all  weeds  cffeftually  ;  and  in  autumn  cut  down  the 
decayed  flalks  of  the  liquorice,  and  nothing  more  is 


neceffary  to  be   done  till  fpring  ;   when.  In  February   Glvcirrhi- 
or  March,  give  a  llight  digging  between   the  rows  ;         ^^• 
during  fpring  and  fummer,   keep  down   all  weeds  by  II 

broad-hoeing  ;  and  In  autumn,  when  the  ilalks  are  in  ''"^ 
a  decaying  itate,  cut  them  down  to  the  furtace  of  the  * 
earth. 

In  three  years  after  planting,  the  roots  of  the  li- 
quorice will  be  fit  to  take  up :  and  the  proper  feafon 
for  this  is,  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  February  ;  for  it  fhould  neither  be  taken  up  before 
the  ftalks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  deferred  till  late  iii 
fpring,  othtrwile  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  fiirivel  and 
diminilh  in  weight.  In  taking  them  up,  the  fmall  fide- 
roots  are  trimmed  off,  and  the  bed  divided  into  lengths 
for  frefli  fets,  and  the  main  roots  are  tied  in  bundles 
ready  for  f;de.  It  is  of  advintage  to  fell  tliem  as  foon 
as  poffible  after  they  are  taken  up,  before  they  lofe 
much  of  their  weight.  They  are  fold  to  the  druggilts 
from  about  twenty  to  thirty  or  foity  niillings/)«-  hun- 
dred weight  ;  and  an  acre  of  ground  has  produced  three 
thoufand  and  upwards,  which  has  been  fold  for  more 
than  fixty  pounds  :  but  the  price  Is  commonly  In  pro- 
portion to  the  goodneis  of  the  roots. 

Ufcs.  The  common  h'qnorice  Is  cultivated  In  mod 
countries  of  Furope  for  the  fake  of  Its  root.  That  which 
is  cultivated  In  Britain  is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad  ;  this  lall  being  generally  mouldy,  which 
this  root  is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  The  powder  of  liquorice  ul'ually  fold  Is  often 
mingled  with  flour,  and  probably  too  often  with  fub- 
ftances  not  quite  fo  wholefome  :  the  bell  fort  is  of  a 
brownifh  yellow  colour  (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  ge- 
nerally fophillicated),  and  of  a  very  rich  fweet  ta.lc, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frclh  root.  Li- 
quorice is  almoll  the  only  fweet  that  quenches  thirll  ; 
whence  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  adlpfon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  It  was  employed  in  this  intention  In 
hydropic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  neccfiuy  of  di inking. 
Mr  Fullei,  in  his  Medk'ma  Gynrntiflka,  recommends 
this  root  as  a  veiy  ufeful  pedloral  ;  and  fays  it  excel- 
lently fjftcns  acrimonious  humours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  gently  deteigent  ;  and  this  account  Is 
warranted  by  experience.  j\n  extract  is  dlre>;\ed  to 
be  made  from  it  In  the  Ihops ;  but  this  preparation  is 
chiefly  biought  from  abroad,  though  the  foreign  ex- 
traft  Is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  proper  care 
among  ourfclves. 

GLYPH,  In  fculpHire  and  arclilteiflure,  denotes  any 
canal  or  cavity  ulcd  aa  an  ornament. 

GMELIN  (Dr  Stlmuel),  profeffor  at  Tubingen, 
and  afterwards  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Peterfburgh,  commenced  his  travels  in 
June  1  768  ;  and  having  traverfed  the  provinces  of  Mof- 
cow,  Voronetz,  New  Ruffia,  Azof,  Cafan,  and  Allra- 
can,  he  vifited,  in  I  7  70  and  1771,  the  dift'erent  har- 
bours of  the  Cafpian,  and  examined  with  peculiar  at- 
tention tiiofe  parts  of  the  Perfian  provinces  which  bor- 
der upon  that  fea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  citcuni- 
llantlal  account  in  the  three  volumes  ot  his  travels  al- 
ready publilhed.  Aftuated  by  a  zea!  for  extending  his 
obfervations,  he  attempted  to  pafs  through  the  wellern 
provinces  of  Perfia,  v.hlth  are  In  a  perpetual  llate  of 
warfare,  and  infellcd  by  numerous  banditti.  Upon 
this  expedition  he  quitted,  in  April  177^,  Einzilleei 
a  fmall  trading  place  ia  Ghihn,  upon  the  fouthern 
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•  fliore  (if  tlie  Cafpinn  :  and,  on  account  of  nin-iy  didi- 
culties and  dBP.:'ers,  did  not,  until  Dec.  7.  177^,  reach 
Sallian,  a  town  fituatcd  upon  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Koor.  Thencr  he  pr(,ceedcd  to  Baku  and  Kuha,  in 
the  province  of  Shirvan,  where  he  tact  with  a  friciidlv 
reception  from  Ali  Fcth  Khan,  the  fovercign  of  that 
diftrift.  After  he  h;id  hern  joined  by  20  Uralian 
CofTacks,  :in  !  »<hen  he  was  only  four  days  journey 
from  the  RiifTiiin  fortrcfs  Kidnr,  he  and  his  companiois 
were,  on  the  5th  of  February  1774,  arrcftcd  by  order 
of  Ufirci  Khan,  a  petty  Tartar  prince,  through  whofe 
territories  ht  was  obliged  to  pafs.  Ufmci  urged  as  a 
pretence  for  this  arrefl,  that  30  years  ago  fevcral  fa- 
milies had  efcaped  from  his  dominions,  and  had  found  an 
afylum  in  the  Ruffian  territories  ;  adding,  that  Gme 
lin  fliould  not  be  rcleafcd  until  thefe  families  were  re- 
llored.  The  profifior  was  removed  from  prifon  to 
prifon  ;  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  continued 
perfecutions,  he  expired,  July  27th,  at  Achmet- 
Kcnt,  a  village  of  Mount  Caucafus.  His  death 
was  occafioned  partly  by  vexation  for  the  lofs  of 
feveral  papers  and  culkiflions,  and  partly  by  diforders 
contracted  fiom  the  fatigues  of  his  longjourney.  Some 
of  his  papers  luid  been  fenl  to  Kiflar  during  his  im- 
pnfonment,  arid  the  others  were  not  without  great 
difficulty  rcfcucd  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  wlio 
had  detained  him  in  captivity.  The  arrangement  of 
thefe  papers,  wheh  will  form  a  fourth  volume  of  his 
travels,  was  at  firlt  configned  to  the  care  of  Gulden- 
ilaedt,  but  upon  his  death  has  been  transferred  to  the 
learned  Pallas. 

GMELINA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpcrmia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rai.kiiig  under  the 
4Cth  order,  Ptrfonutx.  The  calyx  is  nearly  quadriden- 
tated  ;  the  corolla  campanulated  or  bell-fliaped  ;  there 
are  two  bipartite  and  two  fimplc  antherx  ;  the  fiuit  is 
a  plum  niith  a  bilocular  kerinl. 

GNAFHALIUM,  cudweed,  goldv  locks,  e- 
TERNAL  FLOWER,  &c. :  A  gcnus  of  tile  pohgamia 
fuperfiua  order,  belonging  to  the  f)ngcnefia  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  CoirpiJ'td.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  feathered  ;  the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the 
marginal  fcales  roundifii,  parched,  and  coloured.  There 
art  41  fpecies ;  the  molt  rcraaikable  of  which  are, 
I.  The  margaritactum,  or  pearly  white  eternal  flower, 
hath  creeping,  very  fpreading  roots,  crowned  with 
broad,  fpear-fhaped,  white,  hoary  leaves;  herbaceous 
thick,  woolly  llalks,  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  branch- 
ing outward,  garnifhed  with  lone,  acute-nointed,  white, 
Woolly  leaves,  and  terminated  by  a  corymbufc  clufter 
of  ycllowi(h  flowers,  which  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  are  very  ornameirtal.  2.  The  plantaginifolium, 
lialh  large  woolly  radical  leaves,  decunrbeiit  running 
roots,  and  herbaceous  fimple  llalks,  riling  lix  or  eight 
inches  high,  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  white 
flowers  in  June,  July,  ^c.  3.  The  llcchas,  hath  a 
(hrubby  ftalk,  dividing  into  flender  branches  three  feet 
long,  terminated  by  corymbofe  clullers  of  yellow 
flowers,  appearing  in  May  arid  June.  4.  The  oricn- 
tale,  or  oriental  goldilocks,  hath  three  varieties,  with 
yellow,  gold  coloured,  and  white  lilvery  flowers.  They 
have  ftirubby  ilalks,  nfrng  two  or  three  feet  high. 
5.  The  edoratiflimum,  or  fwtcl-fcented  rtenial  flower, 
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hath  Ihrubby  winged  ftalks,  branching  irregularly  a 
yard  high,  with  corymbofe  cinders  of  bright  yellow 
flowers,  changing  to  a  dark  yellow.   6.  The  irboreum,  Gn.mon. 

or  tree  gnaphahum,  hath  a  wocnly  item,  branching  four  *'"" 

or  five  feet  hig'r,  narrow  feflile  leaves,  with  rcvolute 
borders,  fmo<ith  on  their  upper  fide,  and  roundidi 
bunches  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  firfl  three  forts 
are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation.  The 
two  firll  incrcafe  exceedingly  by  their  roots  ;  and  the 
third  is  cafily  propagated  by  flips.  The  foirnh,  fifth, 
and  hxth  forts  are  fomewhjt  tender;  and  therefore 
flrould  be  kept  in  pots,  to  be  fmltcred  in  a  green- houfe 
or  garden  frame  in  winter.  Others  may  be  planted  in 
the  full  ground,  in  a  dry  and  warm  fituation,  efpeci- 
ally  the  oriental  kind  arrd  varieties,  and  like  wife  the 
fweet-fctnted  kind  ;  for  thefe  two  fpecies  will  druggie 
tolerably  through  an  ordinary  winter,  and  make  a  pret- 
ty appearance  during  the  fummer  months.  .\\\  ihefe 
ai^e  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  their  dioots. — 
The  flowers  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  re- 
taining their  beauty  for  years,  if  carefully  gathered  in 
a  dry  day,  foon  after  they  are  blown. 
GNAT,  in  zoology.  See  Culex. 
GNESNA,  a  large  and  drong  town  of  Great  Po- 
land, of  which  it  is  capital,  and  in  the  palatinate  of 
Califli,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  whofe  prelate  is  pri- 
mate of  Poland,  and  viceroy  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne.  It  was  the  fird  town  built  in  the  kingdom, 
and  for.-nerly  more  confiderable  than  at  prefent.  E. 
Long.  18.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

GNETUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  adelphiz 
order-,  belonging  to  the  moncccia  clafs  of  plants.  The 
amentum  of  the  male  is  a  fingle  fcale  ;  there  is  no  co- 
rolla, and  but  one  filament  with  a  pair  of  anthe- 
rse.  The  calyx  of  the  female  is  of  the  fame  form  ; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  flyle  with  the  lligma  is  trifid  ; 
the  fruit  a  monofpermous  plum. 

GNIDIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  funnel- Ihaped  and  quadrifid,  with  four  petals 
inlerted  into  it :  there  is  one  feed  fomewtiat  refcmbling 
a  berry. 

GNOMES,  GxoMi,  certain  imaginary  beings,  who, 
according  to  the  cabbalids,  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earih.  Thty  are  fuppofcd  fmall  in  flature,  and  the 
guardians  of  quarries,  mines,  Sec.      See  pArRY. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  dylc,  pin,  or  cock  of 
a  dial,  which  by  its  flradow  fliows  the  hour  of  the  day. 
The  gnomon  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  axis  of  the 
world:  (See  DrAL  and  Dialling.) — The  word  is 
Greek,  >— M-",  which  literally  implies  fomething  that 
makes  a  thing  known  ;  by  rcafon  that  the  ttyle  or  pin 
indicates  or  makes  the  hour  kriown. 

Gnomon,  in  allronomy,  a  ft)le  ercfted  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
fun.  Thus,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  are  gi-  Phw 
ven,  AB  the  length  of  the  llyle,  BC  the  length  of  its  CCXXt 
fliadow,  and  the  right  angle  ABC.  Hence,  making 
CB  the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy  for  fiirding  the 
angle  ACB,  the  fun's  altitude,  viz.  BC  :  AB  :  :  ra- 
dius :  tangent  of  ihe  angle  C. 

By  means  of  a  gnomon,  the  fun's  meridian  altitude, 

and    confequently   the   latitude   of  the   place,  may  be 

found  more  exaCtl;  than   u  :th  tiie   Inrallcr  quadrant!. 

See  Quadrant. 
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By  the  fame  inftriiment  the  hti);lit  of  any  objed  Gil 
may  be  found  :  for  as  DF,  tlic  dillance  of  the  obfer- 
ver's  eye  from  the  gnomon,  is  to  DE,  the  height  of  ihe 
Ilyle  ;  fo  is  FH,  the  diftance  of  the  obfcrvei's  eye  from 
the  objeCl,  to  GH,   its  height. 

See  fiiithtr  on  the  ufes  and  apphcation  of  Gnomons, 
the  article  GEOGRAniY,  110°  49 — ^j. 

GxoMON  of  a  Globe  ;  tlie  index  of  the  hour-circle. 
GNOMONICS,  the  art  of  diaUing.   See  Dialling. 
GNOSTICS,  ancient  heretics,  famou-s  from  the  firfl 
rife  of  Chriilianity,   principally  in  the  eaft. 

It  appears  from  fevtral  paflages  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings, particularly  1  John  ii.  18.  l  Tim.  vi.  20.  and 
Col.  ii.  8.  that  many  pcrfons  were  infefted  with  the 
gnofticherefy  in  the  firft  century  ;  though  the  fedl  did 
not  render  itfelf  confpicuous,  either  for  number  or  re- 
putation, before  the  time  of  Adrian,  when  fome  wri- 
ters erroneoufly  date  its  rife. 

The  name  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gnojlkus,  and  that 
of  the  Greek  j'^r.x©-  "  knowing,"  of  y^'-'^'o  "  I 
know  ;"  and  was  adopted  by  thofe  of  this  feft,  as  if 
they  were  the  only  perfons  who  had  the  true  know- 
ledge of  Chriilianity.  Accordingly,  they  looked 
on  all  other  Chriftians  as  fimple,  ignorant,  and  bar- 
barous perfons,  who  explained  and  interpreted  the  fa- 
cred writings  in  a  too  low,  literal,,  and  unedifying  fig- 
nilication. 

At  firft  the  Gnoftics  were  only  the  phiiofophers  and 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who  formed  for  themfelves  a  pe- 
culiar fyftem  of  theology,  agreeable  to  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  ;  to  which  they  accommoda- 
ted all  their  interpretations  of  fcripture.      But 

Gnostics  afterwards  became  agenerical  name,  com- 
prehending divers  fcCts  and  parties  of  heretics,  who  rofe 
in  the  firft  centuries,  and  who,  though  they  differed 
among  themfelves  as  to  circumftances,  yet  all  agreed  in 
icme  common  principles.  They  were  fuch  as  corrup- 
ted the  docirine  of  the  gnfpel  by  a  profane  mixture  of 
the  tenets  of  the  oriental  philofophy,  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  the  world,  with  its 
divine  truths.  Such  were  the  Valentinians,  Simonians, 
Carpocratians,  Nicolaitans,  &c. 

Gnostics  was  fometimes  alfo  more  particularly  at- 
tributed to  the  fucceflbrs  of  the  firft  Nicolaitans  and 
Carpocratians,  in  the  fecond  century,  upon  their  lay- 
ing afide  the  names  of  the  firft  authors.  Such  as  would 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  doctrines,  le- 
veries,  and  viiions,  may  confult  St  Irenaeus,  Tertullian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  St  Epipbanius ; 
particularly  the  firft  of  thefe  writers,  who  relates  their 
f«ntiments  at  large,  and  confutes  them  at  the  fame  time: 
indeed,  he  dwells  more  cxprefsly  on  the  Valentinians 
than  any  other  fort  of  Gnoftics ;  but  he  (hows  the  ge- 
neral principles  whereon  all  their  miftaken  opinions 
■were  founded,  and  the  method  they  followed  in  ex- 
plaining fcripture.  He  accufes  them  with  introducing 
into  religion  certain  vain  and  ridiculous  genealogies,  i.e. 
a  kind  of  divine  proccflions  or  emanations,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  in  their  own  wild  imagination. 

In  effeft,  the  Gnoftics  confcfTed,  that  thefe  aeons  or 
emanations  were  no  where  exprefsly  delivered  in  the  fa- 
cred writings ;  but  infifted  at  the  fame  time,  that  Jtfus 
Chrift  had  intimated  them  in  parables  to  fuch  as  could 
underfiand  him.  They  built  their  thiology  not  only 
on  the  gofptls  and  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  but  alio  on 


the  law  of  Mofes  and  the  prophets.     Thefe   laft  laws   Cnoftlci. 

were  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  them,  on  account  of  the v '    ^ 

allegories  and  allufions  with  which  they  abound,  which 
are  capable  of  different  interpretations:  Though  their 
do<Brine,  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one 
or  more  inferior  beings  of  an  evil  or  imperfect  nature, 
led  them  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Tcftament,  whicli  contradicted  this  idle  fic- 
tion, and  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  Mofcs  and 
the  religion  he  taught ;  alleging,  that  he  was  adluatcd 
by  the  malignant  author  of  this  world,  who  confultcd 
his  own  glory  and  authority,  and  not  the  real  advan- 
tage of  men.  Their  perfuafion  that  evil  refidcd  in  mat- 
ter, as  its  centre  and  fource,  made  them  treat  the  body 
with  contempt,  difcourage  marriage,  and  rejeft  the 
dodtrine  of  the  refurrcftion  of  the  body  and  its  re-union 
with  the  immortal  fpirit.  Their  notion,  that  malevo- 
lent genii  prefided  in  nature,  and  occafioned  difeafcs 
and  calamities,  wars,  and  defolaticns,  induced  them  to 
apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  magic,  in  order  to  wea- 
ken the  powers  or  fufpend  the  influence  of  their  malig- 
nant agents. 

The  Gnoftics  confidered  Jefus  Chrift  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  confequently  inferior  to  the  Father,  who 
came  into  the  world  for  the  refcue  and  happinefs  of  mi- 
ferable  mortals,  oppreffed  by  matter  and  evil  beings  : 
but  they  rejected  our  Lord's  humanity,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  thing  corporeal  is  effcntially  and  in- 
trinfically  evil  ;  and  therefore  the  greateft  part  of 
them  denied  the  reality  of  his  fuffcrings.  They 
fet  a  great  value  on  the  beginning  of  the  gofpel  of  St 
John,  where  they  fancied  they  faw  a  great  deal  of  their 
xons  or  emanations  under  the  Word,  the  Life,  the 
Light,  &e.  They  divided  all  nature  into  three  kinds 
of  beings,  viz.  J'ylic,  or  material  ;  Jifychic,  or  animal  ; 
and  pneumnlic,  or  fpiritual.  On  the  like  principle  they 
alfo  diftinguiftied  three  forts  of  men  ;  material,  animal, 
and  fpirilual.  The  firft,  who  were  material,  and  inca- 
pable of  knowledge,  inevitably  periftied,  both  foul  and 
body  ;  the  third,  fuch  as  the  Gnoftics  themfelves  pre- 
tended to  be,  were  all  certainly  faved  ;  the  plychic,  or 
animal,  who  were  the  middle  between  the  other  two, 
were  capable  either  of  being  faved  or  damned,  accord- 
ing to  their  good  or  evil  aftions. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  doftrines  and  conduct, 
they  were  much  divided.  The  greateft  part  of  this  fedt 
adopted  very  aufttre  rules  of  life,  recommended  rigo- 
rous abftinence,  and  prefcribed  fevere  bodily  mortifica- 
tions, with  a  view  of  purifying  and  exalting  the  mind. 
However,  fome  maintained,  that  there  was  no  moral 
diference  in  human  actions  ;  and  thus,  confounding 
right  with  wrong,  they  gave  a  loofe  rein  to  all  the  paf- 
fions,  and  afterled  the  innocence  of  following  blindly 
all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their  tumultuous 
dictates.  They  fupported  tlkcit  opinions  and  pradlice 
by  various  authorities :  fome  referred  to  fictitious  and 
apocryphal  writings  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Zoroafter, 
Chrift,  and  his  apoftlcs  ;  others  boafted,  that  they  had 
deduced  their  fentiments  from  fecret  dotlrines  of  Chrift, 
concealed  from  the  vulgar ;  others  affirmed,  that  they 
arrived  at  fuperior  degrees  of  wifdom  by  an  innate  vi- 
gour of  mind  ;  and  others  afterted,  that  they  were  in- 
ftruftcd  in  thefe  myfterious  parts  of  theological  fcience 
by  Thcudas,  a  difciple  of  St  Paul,  and  by  Matthiaj, 
one  of  the  friends  of  our  Lord.     The   tends  of  tlie 
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Gooflics  ancient  Gnoftics  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  ihc  fourth 
century,  by  a  fccl  called  the  Prijcullanyii. 
_,  The  appellation  Gnojllc  fometimes  alfo  occurs  in  a 
gooj  fenfe,  in  the  ancient  ecclefialiical  writcis,  ard 
particularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who,  in  the  pericii 
of  his  Gnoftic,  dtfcribts  the  characters  and  qualities  of 
a  pcrfeft  Chrii^lan.  This  point  he  labours  in  the  fe- 
venth  book  or  his  Stromata,  where  he  fhows,  that  none 
but  the  Gnoftic,  or  learned  perfon,  has  any  true  reli- 
gion. He  afHrms,  thaf  were  it  poflible  for  the  know- 
ledge of  God  to  be  feparated  from  etcinl  falvation,  the 
Gnoftic  would  nriake  no  fcrupte  to  choofe  the  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  if  God  would  promife  him  -mpunity 
in  doing  of  any  thing  he  hat  once  fp  .ken  aprainft,  or  of- 
fer him  heaven  on  thofe  terms,  he  would  never  alter  a 
whit  of  his  meafures.  In  this  fenfe  the  father  ufes 
Gnoftics,  in  oppofition  to  the  heretics  of  the  fame 
name  ;  affirming,  that  the  true  Gnoftic  is  grown  old  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcripture  ;  and  that  he  preferves 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  apoftles  and  of  the  church; 
whereas  the  falfe  Gnoftic  abandons  all  the  apollolical 
tradition^,  as  imagining  himfclf  wifer  than  the  apoftles. 
At  length  the  name  Cnnji-c,  which  originally  was  the 
moft  glo'.ious,  became  intamous,  by  the  idle  opinions 
and  diflblute  lives  of  the  perfon?  who  bore  it. 

GNU,  or  Gsou,  in  Zoology.    Sec  Capra,  n'^  xlii. 

GOA,  a  large  and  ftri^ng  town  of  Afia,  in  the  pe- 
nlnfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1508,  and 
is  the  chief  town  of  all  their  ftttlements  on  this  fide 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  ftands  in  an  iiland  of  the 
fame  name,  about  1 2  miles  in  length, and  fix  in  breadth; 
and  the  city  is  built  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  having  the 
conveniency  of  a  fine  fait- water  river,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving fhips  of  the  greateft  burden,  where  they  lie 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  beautified  with  a  great  number  nf  handfome  ftruc- 
tures;  fuch  as  churches,  caiUes,  and  ge nllemens  houfes. 
The  air  within  the  town  is  unwholefome,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  not  fo  well  inhabited  now  as  it  was  for- 
merly. The  viceroy's  palace  is  a  noble  building  ;  and 
ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  river,  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  which  leads  to  a  fpacious  ftreet, 
terminated  by  a  beautiful  church.  This  city  contains 
a  great -number  of  handfome  churches,  convents,  and 
cloifters,  with  a  ftately  large  hofpital ;  all  well  endow- 
ed, and  kept  in  good  repair.  The  market-place  takes 
up  an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  in  the  (hops  about  it  may 
be  had  the  produce  of  Europe,  China,  Bengal,  and 
other  countries  of  lefs  note.  Every  church  has  a  fet 
of  bells,  fome  of  which  are  continually  ringing. 
There  are  a  great  many  Indian  converts;  but  they 
generally  retain  fome  of  their  old  cuftoms,  parti- 
cularly they  cannot  be  brought  to  eat  beef.  The 
clergy   are  very  numerous,   and   illiterate  ;   but   the 
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churches  arc  fiocly  etnbcllilTied,  and  have  great  num-      Om 
bers  of  images.    In  one  of  thefe  churches,  dedicated  to        II 
Bon  Jefu5,  is   the  chapel  of  St  Francifco  tW»Xavi«re,      ^'"'• 

whofe  tomb  it  contains  :    this  chapel  is  a  moft  fuperb  *~~ 

and  magnificent  pUce  ;  the  tomb  of  the  faint  is  entire- 
ly of  fine  black  marble,  brought  from  Liftjon  ;  on  the 
four  fides  of  it  the  principal  aAions  of  the  life  of  the 
Saint  are  moft  elegantly  carved  in  baflb  relievo  ;  tbefc 
reprefcnt  his  converting  the  different  nations  to  the 
Catholic  faith  :  the  figures  are  done  to  the  life,  and 
moft  admirably  executed :  it  extends  to  the  top  in  a 
pyramidiLal  form,  which  terminates  with  a  coronet  of 
mother-of.peail.  On  the  fides  of  this  chapel  are  ex- 
cellent paintings,  done  by  Italian  mafters ;  the  fuhjefts  _ 
chiefly  fr.jm  fcripture.  This  tomb,  and  the  chapel  ap- 
per  taming  to  it,  muft.have  coft  an  immenfe  fum  of  mo- 
ney ;  the  Portuguefe  juftlyefteem  it  the  greateft  rarity 
in  the  place.  The  houfes  are  large,  and  make  a  fine 
fhew ;  but  within  they  are  but  poorly  furnifhed.  The 
inhabitants  are  contented  with  greens,  fruits,  and 
roots  J  which,  with  a  little  bread,  rice,  and  fiih,  is 
their  principal  diet,  though  they  have  hogs  and  fowls 
in  plenty.  The  river's  mouth  is  defended  by  feveral 
forts  and  batteries,  well  planted  with  large  cannon  on 
both  fides ;  and  there  arc  feveral  other  forts  in  different 
places. 

Goa  is  the  refidence  of  a  captain-general,  who  lives 
in  great  fplendor.  He  is  alfo  commander  in  chief  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  forces  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  They 
have  here  two  regiments  of  European  infantrj-,  three 
legions  of  fepoys,  three  troops  of  native  light  horfe, 
and  a  militia  ;  in  all  about  five  thoufand  men.  Goa 
is  at  prefent  on  the  decline,  and  in  b'ttle  or  no  eftima- 
tion  with  the  country  power*  ;  indeed  their  bigotry 
and  fuperftitious  attachment  to  their  faith  is  fo  gene- 
ral, that  the  inhabitants,  formerly  populous,  are  now- 
reduced  to  a  itw  thinly  inhabited  villages  ;  the  chief 
part  of  whom  have  been  baptized  :  for  they  will  not 
fuffer  any  Miiffulman  or  Gentoo  to  live  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  ;  and  thefe  few  are  un.ible  to  car- 
ry on  the  huPjandry  or  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  court  of  Portugal  is  obliged  to  fend  out  annually 
a  very  large  fum  of  money,  tj  defray  the  current  ex- 
pences  of  the  government  ;  which  money  is  generally 
fwallowed  up  by  the  convents  and  foldicry. 

There  was  formerly  an  inquihtion  at  this  place,  but 
it  is  now  abolifhed  ;  the  building  llill  remains,  a:id  by 
its  black  outfiJe  appeare  a  fit  emblem  of  the  cruel  and 
bloody  tranfaftions  that  paffcd  within  its  walls  !  Pro- 
vifions  are  to  be  had  at  this  place  in  great  plenty  and 
perfeftion.      E.  Long.  74.  o.  N.  Lat.  15.  31. 

GOAL.     See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  in  zoolog)'.     See  Capra. 

GoAT's-Bfjnl,  in  botany.     See  Tracopogos. 

GoAT-Su.-irr,  in  ornithology.    See  CAPRiMficV!. 
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